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Non  audiendi  funt  homines  imperiti,  qui  hurm.no  ingenio  majorem,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfum,  Tro^v/jLotBetav 
eriminantur.  EJl  fcilicet  quadam  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliato  ;  unde  et  Eyy.vxhoTrxiS'eixv  vocant  Grceci ;  ut  in  una 
perfedlu s  did  nequeat,  qui  catenas  non  attigerit.  Morhofi  Polyhift.  1.  i.  c.  i.  f.  i. 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againft  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it 
exceeds  the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfadting  bulinefs,  deferve  no 
attention.  For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion  ;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe 
the  term  “  Encyclopaedia  j”  fo  that- no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reft. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 

MINERALOGY. 

IN  A  VAST  GROTTO,  ENRICHED  WITH  THE  BRIGHTEST  PRODUCTIONS  OF  SUBTER¬ 
RANEOUS  NATURE,  THE  GODDESS  OF  MINERALOGY  HOLDS  HER  HIGH  COURT,  SEATED 
ON  A  THRONE  OF  SOLID  GOLD,  THE  ARMS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SUPPORTED  BY  GRYPHONS, 
THE  FABLED  GUARDIANS  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURES,  AND  ATTENDED  BY  CYBELE  AND 
VULCAN,  REPRESENTING  EARTH  AND  FIRE,  THE  TWO  PRINCIPAL  AGENTS  IN  THE 
FORMATION  OF  MINERALS.  SHE  IS  SURROUNDED  BY  SEVERAL  GROUPS  COMPOSED  OF 
THE  GODS  AND  GODDESSES  WHO  PRESIDE  OVER  METALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES : 
APOLLO,  IN  ALLUSION  TO  GOLD  AND  THE  TOPAZ— DIANA,  TO  SILVER  AND  THE  SE- 
LENITES— SATURN,  TO  LEAD  AND  THE  DIAMOND— JUPITER,  TO  TIN  AND  THE  SAPPHIRE 
—MARS,  TO  IRON  AND  THE  RUBY— MERCURY,  TO  QUICKSILVER  AND  THE  AMETHYST 
—AND  VENUS,  TO  COPPER  AND  THE  EMERALD.,  SEVERAL  GNOMES  ARE  BUSY  IN  SEARCH 
OF  SPECIMENS  OF  PRECIOUS  ORES,  AND  PRESENT  THEM  TO  THE  GODDESS,  WHO,  WITH 
THE  SCALES  IN  ONE  HAND  AND  A  SCEPTRE  OF  TOUCHSTONE  IN  THE  OTHER,  DETER¬ 
MINES  TO  WHAT  CLASS  OF  MINERALS  THEY  BELONG. 
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M  E  D  I 

MEDIC A'GO,  f.  [fo  named  from  its  native  country 
Media,  whence  it  came  into  Greece  with  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes.]  Medic,  oi-Moon-Trefoil  ;  in  botany, a  genus  of 
the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papi- 
lionaceas  or  leguminofse.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  ftraight,  campanulate-cylindrical, 
half-five-cleft, acuminate,  equal.  Corolla:  papilionaceous; 
banner  ovate,  entire,  the  margins  bent  in,  the  whole  bent 
back  ;  wings  ovate-oblong,  affixed  by  an  appendage  to 
the  keel,  with  the  (ides  converging  under  the  keel ;  keel 
oblong,  bifid,  fpreading,  blunt,  bent  down  from  the  pirtil, 
and  gaping  from  the  banner.  Stamina:  filaments  diadel- 
phous,  united  almoft  to  the  tops ;  antherae  fmall.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  pedicelled,  oblong,  curved  in,  compreffed,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  filaments,  darting  from  the  keel,  bending  back 
the  banner,  ending  in  a  fhort  awl-ffiaped  almolf-ftraight 
ilyle  ;  ftigma  terminating,  very  fmall.  Pericarpium  :  le¬ 
gume  compreffed,  long,  bent  in.  Seeds  :  feveral,  kidney- 
fhaped  or  angular. — Effential  CharaEier.  Legume  compreffed, 
bent  in  ;  keel  bent  down  from  the  banner. 

There  are  eleven  fpecies,  and  many  varieties.  They 
are  herbs,  except  the  firft  and  fecond,  which  are  ffirubby 
or  frutefcent.  Leaves  commonly  ternate.  Stipules  fmall, 
fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  petiole.  Peduncles  axillary 
and  terminating,  one-flowered  or  many-flowered,  in  fpikes 
or  glomerate.  Miller  has  followed  Tournefort  in  dividing 
this  natural  genus  into  two,  from  the  fruit,  which  in  his 
Medica  is  fickle-fhaped  ;  in  his  Medicago  fpiral,  fcrew- 
fhaped,  or  like  the  ffiell  of  a  fnail.  The  fhape  of  the  fruit 
being  fo  variable  in  this  genus,  it  is  an  improper  bafis  of 
a  generic  diftinftion. 

i.  Medicago  arborea,  tree-medic  or  moon-trefoil :  le¬ 
gumes  crefcent-fhaped,  quite  entire  about  the  edge;  ftem 
arboreous.  Tree-medic,  named  moon-trefoil  from  the  fhape 
of  the  pods  and  its  trifoliate  leaves,  or  horned  tree-trefoil, 
as  it  is  called  by  Parkinfon,  is  a  flirub  growing  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grey  bark,  the  whole  has  a  hoary  appearance. 
The  ftem  divides  into  many  branches,  with  ternate  leaves 
at  each  joint,  on  footffalks  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  there 
being  feveral  of  thefe  leaves  together,  the  whole  ffirub  is 
clofely  covered  with  them  ;  and  it  is  never  deftitute  of 
leaves :  the  component  leaflets  are  fmall,  lanceolate  (or 
wedge-ffiaped,  emarginate),  and  hoary  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  peduncles  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  four  or  five  together,  and  are  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  pods  contain  three  or  four  fmall  feeds. 
It  flowers  great  part  of  the  year;  and,  when  fheltered,  is 
feldom  deftitute  of  flowers.  In  the  open  air  it  begins  to 
flower  in  April,  and  continues  till  December.  Thofe 
flowers  which  appear  early  in  fummer  will  have  the  feeds 
ripe  in  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the 
others  will  ripen  in  fucceffion.  It  grows  in  great  plenty 
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in  Abruzzo,  and  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  the  goats  feed  upon  it;  and  with  their  milk  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheefe  is  made  there.  It  alfo  abounds  in  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  Turks 
ufe  the  wood  to  make  handles  for  their  fabres;  and  the 
Caloyers,  or  Greek  monks,  form  their  beads  of  it.  In 
old  flfrubs  the  heart  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  hard,  like 
ebony. 

This  flirub  bids  the  faireft  of  any  to  be  the  cytifus  of 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  the  other  ancient  writers  on  huf- 
bandry;  and,  being  celebrated  by  them  as  an  excellent 
fodder,  has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  here.  But, 
however  ufeful  it  may  be  in  Candia,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
Abruzzo,  and  other  dry  warm  countries,  yet  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  thrive  in  England,  (where  we  have  alio  many  plants 
of  this  leguminous  tribe  far  more  fucculent  than  this,) 
fo  as  to  be  of  any  real  advantage ;  for  in  fevere  froft  it  is 
very  fubject  to  be  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  fo  muoh  damaged 
as  not  to  recover  its  former  verdure  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  May  :  and  even  after  a  mild  winter  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  appear  injured  by  our  cold  fpring-winds  at  that 
feafon;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  ufe  here  for  early 
fpring-fodder.  Befides,  the  ffioots  will  not  bear  cutting 
above  once  in  a  fummer,  and  rhen  will  not  be  of  any  con- 
fiderahle  length;  and,  the  ftems  growing  very  woody,  the 
cutting  of  it  will  be  very  troublefome.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  not  worth  the  trial,  efpecially  as  we  have 
fo  many  plants  preferable  to  it :  though  in  hot,  dry,  rocky, 
countries,  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  it  may  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage.  But  however  unfit  tree- 
medic  may  be  for  ufe  as  fodder  in  England,  yet  for  the 
beauty  of  its  hoary  leaves,  abiding  all  the  year,  together 
with  its  long  continuance  in  flower,  it  deferves  a  place  ia 
every  good  garden  and  plantation,  with  flirubs  of  the 
fame  growth.  Maranta,  who  has  defcribed  this  fhrub, 
found  it  near  Naples ;  Honorius  Bellus,  in  Rhodes  and 
the  iflands  adjacent;  Ray,  about  Baiae  abundantly.  Ge¬ 
rard,  who  calls  it  horned  cytifus,  or  horned fhrub -trefoil,  cul¬ 
tivated  it  in  1 596. 

a.  Medicago  Virginica,  or  Virginian  medic  :  ftem  up¬ 
right,  very  much  branched  ;  flowers  in  terminating  bun¬ 
dles.  The  corolla  of  this  is  red  and  white  variegated  ; 
the  legumes  have  only  one  feed.  Native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Medicago  radiata,  or  ray-podded  medic  :  legumes 
kidney-form,  toothed  at  the  edge;  leaves  ternate.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  having  feveral  ftender  branching  ftalks 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  fpreading  on  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  (lender  peduncles  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  Seeds 
four  to  fix,  ovate,  flatted  a  little,  tuberculate- wrinkled, 
rufefcent.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  Levant; 
Ray  found  it  about  Medina  in  Sicily.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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4.  Medicago  circinata,  or  kidney-podded  medic:  le¬ 
gumes  kidney-form,  toothed  at  the  edge;  leaves  pinnate. 
The  whole  plant  is  pubefcent.  Stalks  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  trailing.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  com¬ 
monly  by  threes,  very  feldom  two  together.  Seeds  two, 
kidney-form,  rufefcent.  Native  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  Ray 
found  it  in  Sicily.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  the  abbe  No- 
lin.  But,  if  this  be  M.  hifpanica  of  Miller,  as  it  probably 
is,  then  he  cultivated  it  many  years  earlier. 

/3.  M.  cretica,  made  a  feparate  fpecies  by  Miller,  is  now 
confidered  as  a  variety.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  5  and  is  an  annual  plant,  from  the  roots  of  which 
come  out  feveral  oblong  leaves  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but  broad  towards  the 
top,  where  they  are  rounded  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  from  among  them  come  out  the  ftalks,  which  are 
llender,  about  a  foot  long,  branching  out  into  fmaller, 
having  pinnate  hoary  leaves:  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk  have  two  pairs  of  equal  leaflets,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one:  the  upper  leaves  are  ternate.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating,  fmall,  yellow;  fucceeded  by  compreffed  pods, 
acutely  toothed  on  the  edge,  and  containing  three  or 
four  feeds. 

5.  Medicago  obfcura,  or  doubtful  medic:  peduncles 
racemed  ;  legumes  kidney-form,  quite  entire;  ftem  dif- 
fufed,  rough-haired.  The  plant  in  flower  refembles  M. 
polymorph3,  but  the  legumes  are  very  different.  Thefe 
agree  very  nearly  in  form  with  thofe  of  M.  circinata,  but 
are  only  half  the  fize,  differ,  more  bent  in,  fo  that  the 
end  meets  the  pod  again,  which  is  therefore  in  a  manner 
orbicular.  The  legume  not  being  fpiral,  this  is  not  a  va¬ 
riety  of  M.  polymorpha.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Retzius  fufpefts  that  this  may  be  the  M.  italica 
of  Miller,  which  he  fays  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coaft 
in  feverai  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
proftrate  herbaceous  ftalks  about  a  foot  long:  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  flender  peduncles  arifing  from  the  joints 
of  the  ftalk;  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  furtain 
five  or  fix  pale-yellow  flowers ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  thick  pods,  with  entire  borders,  containing  three 
or  four  fmall  feeds. 

6.  Medicago  fativa,  cultivated  medic,  or  lucern  :  pedun¬ 
cles  racemed  ;  legumes  contorted  ;  ftem  upright,  fmooth. 
Cultivated  medic,  or  lucern,  has  a  perennial  root,  with 
annual  ftalks,  fmooth  and  ftriated,  from  a  foot  and  a  half 
to  two  feet,  and  even  almoft  three  feet,  in  height,  in  good 
ground  ;  branched  alternately.  Leaves  ternate  ;  leaflets 
elliptic,  entire  at  the  bafe,  but  finely  ferrate  towards  the 
end;  the  midrib  is  lengthened  into  a  point;  they  are 
flishtly  downy  on  their  upper  furface,  fmooth  and  ftreaked 
with  veins  on  the  under,  all  on  pedicels,  the  middle  one 
longeft.  The  leaves  are  placed  alternately;  the  leaflets 
are  deep  green,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
in  thick  fpikes,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  03 
naked  peduncles,  two  inches  long:  each  flower  is  on  a 
fhort  pedicel,  with  an  awl-fliaped  brafte  at  the  bafe  ;  calyx 
nearly  fmooth,  with  five  awl-fhaped  teeth,  almoft  equal. 
The  common  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  fine  violet  purple  ; 
but  Mr.  Miller  mentions  the  following  varieties  to  have 
accidentally  arifen  from  feeds,  viz.  with  pale  blue,  and 
■with  variegated,  flowers.  Thefe,  however,  he  fays,  are 
never  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  with  purple  flowers,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  to  be  avoided  by  cultivators.  In  the  Flora  Ruf- 
tica,  the  corolla,  by  fome  miltake,  was  coloured  of  a  red 
purple.  Villars  affirms,  that  the  flowers  are  white,  feldom 
greenifti ;  and  Krocker,  that  the  keel  is  fometimesi  yellow. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

This  is  fhown  on  the  annexed  Plate  at  fig.  1.  It  is  fet 
down  as  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  even  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  probably  not  indigenous.  Linnaeus  af- 
figns  it  to  Spain  and  France;  Haller  does  not  regard  it  as 
a  native  of  Swifferland  ;  Pbllich  thinks  it  indigenous  of 
the  Palatinate,  becaufe  it  is  found  there  in  places  where 
it  was  never  cultivated  ;  Krocker  fuppofes  it  to  have  be¬ 


come  a  denizon  of  Silefia,  where  it  is  now  undoubtedly 
found  in  places  that  have  not  been  fown  with  it ;  Villars 
fpeaks  of  it  as  certainly  wild  in  Dtuphine;  Ray  obferved 
it  growing  fpontaneoufly  about  Montpellier,  and  culti¬ 
vated  about  Avignon  and  Geneva.  It  may  poffibly  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  Europe,  continuing  to  be  dif- 
regarded  till  it  was  imported  into  Greece  from  the  Eaft, 
after  Darius  had  difeovered  it  in  Media,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  faid  to  be  the  principal  green  fodder  for  horfes  in 
Perfia  to  this  day.  It  has  been  cultivated  time  immemo¬ 
rial  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  it  has  not 
even  yet  gained  a  firm  eftablifliment  in  Great  Britain  fo 
as  to  be  cultivated  in  cohfiderable  quantities,  though  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  fucceed  here  as  well  as  in  France 
or  Swifferland,  and  that  it  refills  the  fevered  cold  of  our 
climate.  About  the  year  1650,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  the  feeds 
of  lucern  were  brought  over  from  France,  and  fown  here; 
but,  whether  for  want  of  (kill  in  the  culture,  or  from  re¬ 
luctance  to  depart  from  the  old  beaten  track,  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  negleCted  for  many  years,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  for¬ 
gotten.  In  Gerard’s  time,  we  had  it  only  in  our  gardens, 
“  where  it  lafteth  long,”  as  he  fays,  “  with  great  increafe.” 
Parkinfon,  in  1640,  informs  us,  that  it  was  fown  in  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries;  but  does  not  hint  at  our 
having  it  then  in  England.  Hartlib,  in  1649  to  1651, 
took  fome  pains  to.  make  enquiries  about  it  in  France. 
It  is  barely  mentioned  by  Blith,  in  1653,  as  being  in  great 
credit  among  the  French.  Woolridge,  in  1668,  lays,  that 
it  is  commended  for  an  excellent  fodder,  but  does  not 
pretend  that  it  was  then  cultivated  here.  It  feems  to  have 
been  very  little  known  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Lille,  who  is 
faid  to  have  continued  his  enquiries  and  experiments  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1732.  Mortimer  fpeaks  of  it 
rather  by  hearfay  than  from  any  aftual  knowledge  of  it. 
Tull  recommends  its  culture  in  his  horfe-hoeing  hufban- 
dry.  But  Mr.  Miller  appears  to  have  been  the  firlt  who 
brought  it  into  that  degree  of  cultivation  in  which  we 
find  it  at  prefent.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  it  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Harte,  about  1757  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Rocque,  about  the  year  1765.  The  latter  lays,  that  a 
farmer  in  Kent  had  then  fourteen  acres  of  it ;  but  that 
one-and-twenty  years  before  there  wfere  not  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  the  feed  in  London.  It  was  alfo  about 
that  time  encouraged  by  premiums  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Lucern  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  increafing  the 
milk  of  kine;  but  Haller,  who  certainly  knew  it  well,  af- 
ferts,  that  cattle  are  apt  to  grow  tired  of  it ;  and  that  they 
are  fubjeft  to  be  blown  by  it.  It  does  not  appear  that 
we  have  found  either  of  thefe  inconveniences  in  England. 

With  refpefl  to  the  culture  of  medic  or  lucern  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  the  Greeks  fpeak  of  it  from 
Theophraltus  to  Diofcorides,  the  Latins  from  Virgil  to 
Palladius.  Even  in  Italy,  however,  it  feems  to  have  been 
loft  from  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and 
to  the  moderns  for  fome  time  ;  fince  Matthioli  owns,  in 
the  year  1558,  that  he  had  never  feen  it  growing.  At  the 
fame  time  he  fays,  it  is  related  that  it  is  abundantly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Spain,  for  kine  and  fheep  ;  and  that  it  is  known 
there  by  the  Arabic  name  alfalfa.  In  that  country  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  never  quite  loft.  Caftore  Durante, 
in  1585,  informs  us,  that  it  then  began  to  be  recovered 
in  Italy,  and  to  be  fown  for  the  food  both  of  horfes  and 
cattle.  In  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time  it  was  common  in 
the  fouth  of  France.  Our  Barnaby  Googe  alfo,  in  1578, 
fays  (from  Herelbach),  that  no  better  food  can  be  deviled 
for  cattle;  and  that,  among  all  forts  of  fodder,  that  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  chiefeft  and  belt,  which  the  people  of  old 
time,  and  the  Italians  at  prefent,  call  medica.  Mr.  Harte, 
however,  informs  us,  that  the  medica  at  firlt  introduced 
about  Rome  was  not  the  true  lucern,  but  the  Medicago 
polymorpha,  or  fnaii-medic,  as  he  was  affured  by  curious 
botanills  well  (killed  in  agriculture;  and  farther  fays,  he 
doubts  not  but  that  this  fpecies  all'o  affords  very  agreeable 
food ;  fora  horfe  of  his,  breaking  into  his’ garden,  devoured 
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twenty  plants  of  it,  that  flood  in  different  beds,  in  a  few 
minutes.  That,  however,  is  an  annual  plant. 

The  name  lucern,  lucerne,  or  luzerne,  by  which  this 
jnedic  is  now  generally  known  among  us,  is  modern.  Old 
Engliffi  writers  call  it  medic-fodder,  Burgundy  trefoil,  fnail- 
trefoil,  or  fnail-clover ;  Hartlib  and  Blith  firft  adopted  the 
French  name  lucerne.  The  Germans  and  the  other  northern 
nations  have  all'o  adopted  the  name  from  the  French,  who 
alfo  call  it  trefe,  oxfoin  de  Bourgogne,  and  grand  trefe  ;  the 
Italians  name  it  medica,  lucerna,  and  erba  Spagna  ;  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  alfalfa,  mielga,  medica  ;  the  Portuguefe,  luzerna,  and 
mdicagem  dos  pajlos  ;  in  Perlian  it  is  gunfcha. 

7.  Medicago  falcata,  or  yellow  medic  :  peduncles  ra- 
cemed  ;  legumes  crefcent-fhaped  ;  Item  proffrate.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  round,  fmooth,  Rightly  ftriated,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  but  afcending  or  bending  upwards  towards  the 
end,  branching,  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four,  feet  in 
length.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  petioles ;  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  oblong-ovate,  or  wedge-fhaped,  fmooth,  truncate  or 
retufe,  toothed  towards  the  tip,  entire  at  the  bafe,  the 
midrib  lengthened  into  a  projecting  point;  the  two  late¬ 
ral  ones  almolt  feflile,  the  middle  one  on  a  longer  petiolet. 
Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  or  fometimes  with 
one  or  two  teeth  on  the  outer  edge.  Peduncles  axillary, 
fomewhat  angular,  ftanding  much  above  the  leaf.  Flowers 
in  flvort  loofifh  racemes,  each  on  a  pedicel,  with  an  awl- 
fliaped  bracte  ;  calyx  Rightly  pubefcent,  with  equal  awl- 
fliaped  teeth;  corolla  commonly  yellow.  Legumes  fickle- 
fhaped,  not  making  feveral  turns,  as  in  cultivated  lucern  ; 
linear,  fix  or  feven  lines  long,  and  fcarcely  two  broad, 
fmooth  or  (lightly  pubefcent,  one-celled,  two-valved,  black 
when  ripe.  Seeds  five  or  fix,  compreffed,  fmooth,  yellow, 
fixed  to  the  interior  future  :  according  to  Gaertner,  there 
are  only  two  or  three,  of  an  oblong  kidney  fhape  ;  and  the 
pod  itfelf  is  crefcent-fickle-fhaped  or  fubfpiral. 

Miller  remarks,  that  the  (talks  of  this  are  fmaller,  and 
never  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the  true  lucern,  and  that 
they  are  generally  proftrate  ;  that  the  leaves  are  not  half 
fo  broad  ;  that  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  roundifh 
(pikes,  and  are  of  a  faffron  colour.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  2. 
Yellow  medic  is  common  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  by 
way-fides  and  in  dry  paftures:  with  us  it  is  alfo  common 
in  the  far.dy  grounds  near  Bury  in  Suffolk;  Mr.  Doody 
remarked  it  between  Watford  and  Bufhy  ;  Mr.  Rofe  and 
Mr.  Woodward  about  Norwich  plentifully  ;  Quey,  Bourn- 
bridge,  Wilbraham,  and  Linton,  in  Cambridgefhire.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  recommended  it  for  cultivation  ;  but  Haller  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  (talks,  and  its  proftrate  man¬ 
ner  of  growth.  In  cultivation,  however,  the  ffalks  may 
prove  mere  fucculent;  and  in  this  ftate  they  will  fupport 
each  other.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  probably  not  fupe- 
rior  to  the  purple  medic,  or  lucern.  The  roots  Alike  very 
deep,  and  are  with  difficulty  eradicated. 

/3.  M.  varia,  or  variegated  medic.  Yellow  medic  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  fometimes 
whitifh,  quite  white,  or  greenifli,  as  well  as  of  different 
fhades  of  yellow.  But  it  is  remarkable  for  a  variety,  or 
perhaps  mule,  with  flowers  of  colours  fo  different  as  blue 
and  yellow  on  the  fame  (talk.  Cafpar  Bauhin  fays,  that  it 
is  found  in  the  fouth  of  France,  with  w'nitifh-yellow,  green, 
blue,  purple,  black,  and  variegated,  flowers;  but  he  does 
not  affirm  that  thefe  different  colours  occur  in  the  fame 
individual.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  between  Norwich  and 
Lynn  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  about  Bury,  and  is  (aid  to 
be  common  near  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  Ray  doubted 
whether  it  might  not  be  the  true  lucern  in  a  wild  ftate. 
The  ftipules  in  plants  of  the  variegated  variety  which  have 
come  under  obfervation  were  much  narrower  than  in  the 
yellow  medic.  If  this  difference  fliould  prove  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  it  might  induce  us  to  fufpect  that  they  are  dif- 
tindl  fpecies.  FI.  rttjl.  t.  87.  Young's  Annals,  xv.  279. 

8.  Medicago  iupulina,  hop  or  black  medic,  or  none- 
fuch :  fpikes  oval;  legumes  kidney-form,  one-feeded ; 
(terns  procumbent.  Root  annual  or  biennial,  with  few 
fibres,  and  penetrating  deep  into  the  earth.  Stems  trailing 
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unlefs  fupported,  numerous,  about  a  foot  long,  fomewhat 
angular,  (lightly  hairy,  branched.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow, 
from  thirty  to  forty  and  upwards  in  a  head,  which  is  at 
firft  roundifh,  afterwards  oval.  This  plant  is  often  con¬ 
founded  with  fome  of  the  trefoils,  from  which  however  it 
is  fo  diftinft  in  the  fruit,  as  to  be  rightly  placed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  and  more  clofely 
compacted  than  thofe  of  Trifolium  agrarium  and  procum- 
bens,  both  of  which  it  much  refembles  ;  but,  when  the 
feeds  are  ripe,  this  is  diftinguifhed  at  firft  fight  by  its 
black  feed-veflels.  From  this  circumftance  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  names  of  black-feed  and  black  nonefuch  among 
fome  cultivators  :  but  it  has  commonly  the  name  of  trefoil , 
when  cultivated  either  alone  or  with  ray-grafs  for  fheep. 
The  old  writers  call  it  mclilot  trefoil.  Hudfon  names  it 
black  medic-,  and  Curtis,  hop-medic.  It  grows  naturally  on 
dry  banks  and  hilly  paftures,  chiefly  in  a  fandy  or  dry 
foil.  It  is  common  in  New  England;  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

9.  Medicago  marina,  or  fea-medic  :  peduncles  racemed  ; 
legumes  fpiral,  fpiny  ;  Item  procumbent,  tomentofe.  The 
legume  of  this  is  cylindric-globular  and  fpiral,  or  like  a 
fnail’s  (hell,  with  about  four  turns  of  the  ferew,  which  are 
contiguous,  and  cinereous  tomentofe;  the  outer  future  is 
convex,  defended  on  each  fide  by  very  fhort  pungent  diftairt 
fpinules.  Seeds  four  or  five,  kidney-form,  yellow.  Native  of 
the  fhoresof  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  as  about  Marfeilles  and 
Tripoli.  Ray  obferved  it  abundantly  on  the  fandy  coafts. 
According  to  Miller,  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  trailing 
woolly  branches  about  a  foot  long,  divided  into  many 
fmall  branches.  Leaves  fmall,  downy,  on  fhort  footffalks 
at  each  joint.  Flowers  from  the  fide  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  in  fmall  clufters,  of  a  bright  yellow  colours 
they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September. 

10.  Medicago  polymorpha,  or  variable  medic  :  legumes 
fpiral;  ftipules  toothed  ;  (tern  diffufed.  Root  annual,  ob¬ 
long,  branched.  Stems  more  or  lefs  procumbent,  fome¬ 
what  angular,  hoary,  from  a  hand  to  a  foot  in  length,  ter- 
nate;  leaflets  roundifh,  retufe,  fubferrate,  glaucous-green, 
petioled  ;  the  upper  ones  fmaller,  foft,  tomentofe.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  round, 
pubefcent,  forming  a  fpike;  flowers  very  fmall,  commonly 
yellow;  calyx  fmaller  than  the  corolla,  hirfute,  green- 
lioary  ;  legumes  fhell-fnailed,  fmall,  one-celled,  of  different 
fhades  of  brown  or  blackifh  when  ripe,  ciliate,  aculeate, 
or  naked.  Seeds  ovate,  fmooth,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  thd  other,  lemon-coloured.  Linnaeus  juftly  names  this 
fpecies  polymorpha-,  and  remarks,  that,  like  the  dog  among 
animals,  this  plant  produces  numerous  varieties,  though 
not  in  the  fame  country.  Some  of  thefe  varieties  are 
erected  into  fpecies  by  Miller,  Gerard,  Gaertner,  and 
others. 

a.  M.  orbicularis,  or  flat-podded  medic.  Stems  dif¬ 
fufed,  fmooth.  Leaflets  fmall,  triangular  or  wedge-fhaped, 
very  blunt,  fomewhat  villofe,  the  upper  ones  fharply 
toothletted.  Petioles  longer  than  the  leaves.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Ray  obferved  it  in  Sicily, 

(3.  M.  fcutellata,  or  fnaii-medic.  Stems  trailing,  ftriated, 
villofe.  Peduncles  longerthan  the  petioles,,  villofe,  awned, 
many-flowered.  Flowers  terminating,  fertile,  pale  yellow. 
Legumes  folitary  or  two  together,  fometimes  three,  fub- 
globular,  making  five,  fix,  or  feven,.  fpiral  turns,  which 
are  leafy-compreffed,  obliquely  ftriated,  concave  upwards, 
toothlefs  or  fmooth,  many-celled,  not  opening,  dark  brown 
\vhen  ripe.  Seeds  five  or  fix,  largifh,  kidney-form,  deeply 
emarginate  next  the  navel,  of  an  orange-rufefeent  colour. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy  ;  Ray  obferved  it 
near  Leghorn. 

y.  M.  tornato,  or  fmooth-podded  medic.  This  has  trail-, 
ing  branches,  and  yellow  flowers,  like  the  preceding,  but 
the  fruit  is  much  longer  and  clofer  twifted,  refembling  a 
barrel  or  wine-pipe,  being  lefs  at  each  end  than  in  the 
middle.  According  to  Linnaeus,  this  has  feveral  fubey- 
lindric  fruits  (two  to  fix),  with  the  Juirns  of  the  ferew 
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smarmed,  or  fmooth  and  flat.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France. 

8.  M.  turbinata,  or  turban-medic.  According  to  Ge¬ 
rard,  this  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  with  the  legumes 
longer  and  lefs  blunt.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

s.  M.  intertexta,  or  hedgehog-medic.  The  fruit  of  this 
is  much  larger  than  in  the  other  varieties,  and  clofely 
armed  with  long  fpines  like  a  hedgehog,  whence  it  had 
the  Englifh  name;  thefe  fpines  point  every  way,  fo  that 
it  is  very  difagreeable  to  handle.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe. 

£.  M.  muricata,  or  prickly  medic.  Stems  fmooth,  or 
with  very  few  hairs,  red.  Leaves  on  very  long  petioles, 
glaucous  and  tomentofe,  with  a  fliort  and  fcarcely-con- 
fpicuous  nap  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  to¬ 
gether,  fmall,  yellow.  The  leaves  that  firft  come  out  are 
heart-fhaped  ;  thofe  on  the  Item  broad  and  blunt,  beauti¬ 
fully  ftriated.  Legumes  oval,  with  fhort  ftiff  fpines,  hard, 
and  larger  than  peafe,  becoming  blackifli  when  ripe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Villars,  the  legumes  make  two  turns  and  a 
half,  each  armed  with  a  row  of  fliort  fpines  on  both  edges. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France:  Ray  found  it  near  Medina 
in  Sicily,  and  at  Orford  in  Suffolk,  on  the  fea-bank,  if 
that  be  the  fame,  the  fpines  on  the  legume  being  defcribed 
as  rather  tender  than  ItifF. 

n.  M.  Arabics,  or  heart-medic.  Stems  numerous,  a 
foot  in  length,  according  to  the  foil,  procumbent,  four- 
cornered,  with  long  whitilh  hairs  below,  but  fmooth  above, 
ftriated,  purplifli,  branched.  Leaflets  obcordate,  fomewhat 
libbed,  fmooth,  obfcurely  or  partly  ferrate,  marked  above 
in  the  middle  with  a  blackifli  brown  or  blood-coloured 
heart-fhaped  or  fagittate  fpot,  varying  in  brightnefs,  and, 
according  to  Linnaeus, difappearing  after  the  plant  has  flow¬ 
ered.  Flowers  from  two  to  four  or  five  together,  on  axil¬ 
lary  round  hairy  peduncles,  fhorter  than  the  leaves;  co¬ 
rolla  yellow.  Legumes  roundifh-cylindrical,  cut  off  at  each 
end  ;  the  fpires  flat,  with  widely-diverging  prickles,  hooked 
at  the  end.  This  medic  is  called  by  our  Gerard  heart- 
trefoil  ;  others  call  it  heart  claver  or  clover,  corrupted  by 
the  vulgar  into  heart  liver.  Hudfon  and  Curtis  name  it 
heart.inedic  \  and  Sibthorp,  perhaps  more  fignificantly,7 ’potted 
medic.  It  is  common  on  banks  and  the  borders  of  fields, 
in  dry  fandy  paftures,  and  efpecially  near  the  lea  ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  May  and  June.  It  varies  much  in  fize. 

In  Hudfon’s  hybrida,  the  peduncles  are  two-flowered, 
or  thereabouts.  The  lower  legumes  fpiral,  with  five  turns 
and  diverging  fpines;  the  feeds  perfect:  the  upper  ones 
linear,  half  an  inch  long,  bowed  or  curved  inwards,  flightly 
torulofe  or  protuberant ;  feeds  imperfedt.  Found  near 
Charlton  in  Kent.  Mr.  Curtis  affirms  that  there  is  no 
heart-medic  near  London  but  the  common  one. 

M.  coronata,  or  crowned  medic.  This  variety,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gerard,  is  known  by  having  feveral  fmaller 
legumes  to  each  peduncle  ;  with  (horter  almoft-eredt  fpines, 
as  Gouan  remarks.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

i.  M.  ciliaris,  or  fringed  medic.  Stipules  ciliate.  Le¬ 
gumes  feveral,  oval,  the  fpires  or  turns  having  ftraightiffi 
villofe  fpines.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

k.  M.  liirfuta,  or  hairy  medic.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of 
Europe. 

A.  M.  rigidula,  or  thorny  fpotted  medic.  Peduncles  many- 
flowered  ;  legumes  compreffed,  with  very  ftiff  prickles. 
Native  of  France. 

p.  M.  minimi,  or  leaft  medic.  Root  ftriking  deep,  white, 
the  fize  of  fmall  twine,  tough,  with  a  few  rigid  fibres.  The 
whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  is  covered  with  a  white 
filky  down.  Stems  fomewhat  angular,  numerous,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  often  tinged  w  ith  purple.  Leaves  petioled  ; 
outer  leaflets  feffile,  the  middle  one  petioluled,  oblong 
wedge-ftiaped,  entire  at  the  bafe,  Serrated  towards  the 
top,  marked  with  Itrong  nerves,  the  terminations  of  which 
form  the  ferratures;  the  end  emarginate,  with  an  inter¬ 
mediate  projecting  point.  Stipules  lanceolate,  entire, 
nerved.  Peduncles  as  long  as  the  leaves,  bearing  from 
one  to  fix  flowers,  in  a  loofe  head,  on  fliort  unequal  pe- 
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dicels ;  teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped,  equal ;  corolla  fmall, 
pale  yellow.  See  fig.  3.  Legumes  fcarcely  larger  than 
the  feeds  of  Orobus;  the  fpires  covered  with  rigid  hooked 
prickles.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  England 
on  fandy  foils,  but  rare:  found  by  Mr.  Woodward  at 
Narborough,  near  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk. 

».  M.  nigra,  or  black-podded  medic.  Legumes  black, 
fpiral,  with  hooked  prickles  the  length  of  the  legumes. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

|.  M.  laciniata,  or  cut-leaved  medic.  Leaflets  wedge- 
ftiaped,  fliarply  toothed,  with  three  acute  points  at  the  top  ; 
flowers  pale  yellow;  fruit  fmall,  with  many  weak  fpines. 
The  leaves,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  iike  thofe  of  Tri- 
gonella  laciniata,  and  appear  as  if  gnawn  at  the  edge  by 
infedts.  Native  of  Syria,  about  Aleppo. 

There,  are  more  varieties  mentioned  by  Gaertner,  Ret- 
zius,  and  others;  but  the  above  will  probably  be  deemed 
fufficient.  Some  of  them  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  but  are  not  fo  much  regarded  at  prefent  as 
they  were  heretofore. 

11.  Medicago  proftrata,  or  proftrate  medic:  legumes 
fpiral,  unarmed;  leaves  ternate,  wedge-fhaped,  toothed  at 
the  top;  ftipules  briftle-fhaped,  quite  entire;  ftem  dif¬ 
fused.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  with  a  fmall  fruit.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  M.  polymorpha,  but  is  perennial.  Na¬ 
tive  of  expofed  ftony  ground  in  Hungary  and  Italy. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Tree-medic,  or  moon- trefoil, 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  or  a  warm  border  of  light  earth,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fnould 
be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds;  but  they  fliould  remain 
undifturbed,  if  fown  in  the  common  ground,  till  September 
following;  but,  if  on  a  hot-bed,  they  fliould  be  trans¬ 
planted  about  midfummer  into  pots,  placing  them  in  the 
(hade  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  fituation  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  (trong  winds,  in  which  they  may  abide  till  the  end 
of  Oftober,  when  they  mult  be  put  into  a  common  garden- 
frame,  to  (helter  them, from  hard  frofts;  for  thofe  plants 
which  have  been  brought  up  tenderly  will  be  liable  to 
Suffer  by  hard  weather,  especially  while  they  are  young. 
In  April  following  thefe  plants  may  be  fliaken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  placed  in  the  full  ground  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  >vhi<~h  fhould  be  in  a  light  foil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  extremely  well,  and  continue  to  produce 
flowers  molt  part  of  the  year  ;  and  retaining  their  leaves  all 
the  winter  renders  them  the  more  valuable.  Thefe  plants 
have  been  formerly  preferved  in  the  green-houle,  fup- 
pofing  them  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  large  plants  of  this  kind  have  remained  in 
a  warm  fituation  many  years  without  any  cover,  and  have 
been  much  (Longer,  and  flowered  better,  than  thofe  which 
were  houfed  ;  though,  indeed,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a 
plant  or  two  in  (helter,  left  by  a  very  Severe  wfinter  (which 
Sometimes  happens  in  England)  the  plants  abroad  (hould 
be  deftroyed. 

Tney  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fliould 
be  planted  in  April,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  watered 
and  (haded  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air;  but  they  fliould  remain 
in  the  fame  bed  till  July  or  Auguft  following,  before  they 
are  transplanted,  by  which  time  they  will  have  made  ftrong 
roots,  and  may  be  removed  with  Safety  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  oblcrving  to  water  and  Shade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  you  may 
train  them  up  with  Straight  Items,  by  fattening  them  to 
flicks,  for  otherw.ile  they  are  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  ir¬ 
regular;  and,  when  you  have  got  their  items  to  the  height 
you  detign  them,  they  may  then  be  reduced  to  regular 
heads,  and,  by  pruning  their  irregular  (hoots  every  year, 
they  may  be  kept  in  very  good  order. 

3,  4,  5.  Thefe  annual  forts  are  preferved  in  the  gardens 
of  thole  who  are  curious  in  botany  ;  the  feeds  ffiould  be 
fown  upon  an  open  bed  of  frefh  ground,  in  the  places  where 
1  the 
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tlie  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  well,  unlefs  when  they  are  very  young.  As  the 
plants  fpread  their  branches  on  the  ground,  they  (hould  not 
be  Town  nearer  than  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder ;  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to 
flower  ;  and,  as  the  (talks  and  branches  extend,  there  will 
be  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  produced  till  the  autumn  ;  but 
the  early  flowers  only  will  have  good  feeds  fucceed  them  ; 
for  thofe  which  come  late  in  fummer  have  not  time  to  ripen 
before  the  cold  weather  comes  on. 

6.  Luccrn.  This  valuable  plant  will  bear  the  heat  of 
fuch  climates  as  the  Spanifh  Welt  Indies,  where  it  is  Town 
in  all  the  plains  round  Lima,  and  furniihes  green  fodder 
for  their  cattle  all  the  year  round,  and  may  be  cut  every 
week.  It  would  probably  be  of  great  fervice  therefore  in 
our  Wed-India  iflands.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  many  other  parts  ot  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  where  it  may  be  cut  five  or  fix  times  in  a  year. 
But  it  all'o  bears  our  climate  very  well,  and  may  be  cut  (our 
or  five  times  in  a  feafon  between  the  middle  of  April  and 
November.  See  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  554. 

The  belt  places  to  procure  the  feed  from,  are  Swiflerland, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  France;  for  the  feed  faved  in 
thofe  countries  fucceed  better  with  us  than  that  which 
comes  from  a  more  fouthern  climate.  But  this  feed  may 
be  faved  full  as  well  in  England,  and  in  as  great  plenty, 
were  people  curious  enough  to  let  the  fird  crop  (land  for 
that  purpofe;  in  order  to  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
plants'  (hould  be  differed  to  grow  uncut  till  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  which  is  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  it  nmft  be  cut,  and  laid  to  dry  in  an  open  barn, 
where  the  air  may  freely  pafs  through,  but  be  defended 
from  the  wet ;  for,  if  it  be  expofed  thereto,  it  will  (hoot 
while  it  remains  in  the  pod,  whereby  it  will  be  fpoiled. 
When  quite  dry,  it  mult  be  threfhed  out,  and  cleanfed 
from  the  hu(k,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  feafon 
for  fowing  it ;  and  this  feed,  faved  in  England,  is  really 
preferable  to  any  brought  from  abroad,  the  plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  it  having  been  much  ftronger  than  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  from  French,  Helvetian,  and  Turkey,  feeds,  which 
were  fown  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  foil  and 
fltuation. 

The  hay  of  this  plant  (hould  be  kept  in  clofe  barns,  it 
being  too  tender  to  be  kept  in  ricks  open  to  the  air  like 
other  hay  ;  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried  before 
it  be  carried  in,  three  years.  But  the  belt  ufe  which  can 
be  made  of  this  grafs  is,  to  cut  it,  and  give  it  green  to  the 
cattle.  Where  this  has  been  duly  pradtifed,  by  the  time 
the  field  has  been  cut  over,  that  part  which  was  the  firlt 
cut  has  been  ready  to  cut  again  ;  fo  that  there  has  been 
a  eonftant  fupply  in  the  fame  field,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  Oftober ;  when  the  feafon  has  conti¬ 
nued  long  mild,  and  when  the  fummers  have  proved 
(howery,  fix  crops  have  been  cut  in  one  feafon,  but  in  the 
dried  feafons  there  will  be  always  three  or  four.  When 
the  plant  begins  to  flower,  it  (hould  then  be  cut;  for,  if 
it  (lands  longer,  the  (talks  will  grow  hard,  and  the  under¬ 
leaves  will  decay,  fo  that  the  cattle  will  not  fo  readily  eat 
it.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of  this  cultivated,  forne  of 
it  (hould  be  cut  before  the  flowers  appear,  otherwife  there 
will  be  too  much  to  cut  within  a  proper  time.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  made  into  hay,  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
making  ;  for,  as  the  (talks  are  very  fucculent,  it  mud  be 
often  turned,  and  expofed  a  fortnight  or  longer,  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  houfe  ;  for  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  make 
than  faintfoin  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  cut,  it  (hould  be  car¬ 
ried  to  make  upon  fome  grafs-ground,  becaufe  the  earth 
in  the  intervals  of  the  rows  will  wa(h  up,  and  mix  with 
the  hay  in  every  (hower  of  rain  ;  and,  by  carrying  it  off 
as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  the  plants  will  (hoot  up  again  foon. 
But  we  repeat  that  it  is  not  fo  profitable  for  hay  as  to  cut 
green  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes,  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  it.  To  them  it  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pGfe  both  of  hay  and  corn j  and  they  may  be  worked  at 
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the  fame  time  jufl  as  much  as  when  they  are  fed  with  corn, 
or  dry  food. 

Weeds  are  the  greated  enemies  to  lucern  ;  the  eafieft 
and  cheaped  way  of  keeping  the  crop  clean,  is  to  fow  it 
in  drills  of  fufiicient  width  to  admit  the  horfe-hoe;  which 
not  only  dedroys  the  weeds  at  the  lead  expenfe,  but 
greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plants,  by  earthing 
them  up  in  the  operation. 

7.  Yellow  medic  and  variegated  medic.  Yellow  medic  is 
hardier  than  lucern,  roots  dronger,  grows  in  drier  foils, 
yields  abundance  of  fodder  very  nearly  allied  to  lucern  in 
quality,  and  lofes  lcfs  in  drying.  In  the  fandy  fields  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  fallows,  the  drength  of  its  roots  defies  the 
plough  and  the  hungry  (heep.  If  the  Herns  are  prodrate, 
which  Linnaeus  makes  one  of  the  fpecific  didinftions  of 
yellow  medic,  it  would  be  an  objection  to  the  culture  of 
it,  becaufe  it  could  not  eafily  be  mowed.  Single  plant* 
may  have  prodrate  ftems;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  a  thick  crop,  the  dems  will  fupport  one  another ; 
and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  Medicago  lupulina,  and. 
many  other  plants.  Thomas  le  Blanc,  efq,  of  Cavenham 
in  Suffolk,  having  been  druck  with  the  luxuriance  of  the 
yellow  medic  in  the  poored  foils,  determined  to  have  the 
feed  gathered,  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  Whild  engaged 
in  this  purfuit,  he  happened  to  find  the  variegated  medic, 
our  variety  /3;  and,  obl'erving  it  to  be  more  luxuriant  even 
than  the  yellow,  it  commanded  his  attention.  It  is  lefs 
ereff,  he  fays,  and  lefs  fucculent,  than  lucern  ;  but  more 
fucculent.and  much  more  luxuriant,  than  the  yellow  medic. 
The  feed-pods  partake  of  the  fliape  of  each,  being  lefs 
twified  than  thofe  of  lucern,  but  more  fo  than  thofe  of 
yellow  medic.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  varied  in 
every  (hade  of  blue  and  greenifli  yellow,  and  fome  are  al- 
mofl  white.  His  reafons  for  preferring  it  to  lucern  are, 
that  it  is  hardier  in  bearing  cold  ;  that,  from  its  habit  of 
branching  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the  (hoots 
being  much  more  numerous,  it  is  not  choked  by  natural 
grades  ;  that,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  not  be  injured 
by  being  fed  with  (heep  ;  and  that  it  grows  fpontaneoufly 
upon  the  poored  foils. 

In  1783,  he  began  with  a  Angle  plant,  which  he  trans¬ 
planted  into  his  garden,  the  foil  of  which  is  a  blowing 
(and.  In  1784  he  gathered  the  feed  of  it;  and  in  April 
1785  he  fowed  with  it  a  bed  confiding  of  five  rows,  thirty- 
nine  feet  long.  The  plants  came  up  thick  and  drong  ; 
fome  of  them  bloffomed  at  the  beginning  of  July  in  the 
fame  year,  and  meafured  above  two  feet  in  height.  Al¬ 
though  all  the  feeds  were  gathered  from  one  plant,  yet 
the  flowers  differed  very  much  in  colour;  fome  being  ai¬ 
med  yellow,  fome  almod  white,  and  others  purple  of  va¬ 
rious  (hades.  In  Augult  the  fame  year  he  took  up  the 
feedlings,  6600  in  number,  and  tranfplanted  them.  Some 
of  them  meafured  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Mod  of 
the  roots  were  cut  through  with  the  fpade  ;  one  which  was 
pulled  up  meafured  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length.  He 
likewife  dug  up  a  few  wild  plants,  which  he  div'ided  into 
a  great  number  of  flips,  every  one  of  which  grew.  In 
June  1786,  he  cut  down  the  garden-plant  not  yet  in  full 
bloffom  ;  it  was  above  five  feet  high,  and  weighed  four 
pounds  and  a  half.  September  the  6th  he  cut  It  again 
when  it  was  only  beginning  to  flower,  and  it  weighed 
twenty-fix  ounces.  The  29th  of  Augud  life  cut  (ome 
plants  for  feed  ;  much  of  it  was  lod  by  lying  on  the  ground, 
the  feaion  being  wet ;  much  alfo  was  unripe,  and  many 
young  (hoots  were  in  full  bloffom.  The  4th  of  December 
the  plants  were  not  affefted  by  the  frod  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  (hoots  of  lucern  were  entirely  dellroyed. 

May  the  26th,  1790,  he  cut  a  (quare  yard  of  lucern,  and 
an  equal  meafure  of  the  medic  adjoining.  The  lucern 
was  tailed,  and  appeared  the  larger  bundle  ;  but,  upon 
weighing  them,  the  lucern  was  three  pounds  three  quarters, 
the  medic  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The  crop  of  medic 
was  very  fine,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  fown 
broad-cad,  the  intervals  being  fo  filled  up  that  the  drills 
could  not  be  didinguifhed,  whereas  the  rows  of  the  lucern 
C  were 
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were  very  apparent  On  the  2d  of  June  he  began  to  cut 
it  for  foiling  eleven  cart-horfes,  a  large  tumbrel-load  every 
day  5  it  was  not  in  flower,  nor  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
but  he  cut  it  fo  early  to  prevent  any  grafs  feeding  in  it. 
The  five  roods  lafted  the  eleven  horfes  fourteen  days  ;  it 
was  excellent  food,  and  the  horfe-keeper  acknowledged  it 
to  be  heartier  than  tares.  Mr.  Young  remarks  upon  this 
very  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  introduflion  of  a  new 
plant  into  culture,  that  may  bid  fair  to  rival  lucern  itfelf ; 
that,  Mr.  le  Blanc’s  farm  at  Cavenham  being  on  a  poor 
blowing  fand,  he  has  very  happily  fixed  on  a  plant  w  hich 
appears  to  thrive  better  on  fuch  fand  than  in  richer  foils. 
Mr.  Young  tried  it  in  moift  loams,  worth  15s.  an  acre,  but 
never  could  get  the  plants  to  do  fo  well  as  on  the  pooreft 
fands. 

8.  Hop-medic.  This  plant  has  been  much  fown  of  late 
years  for  fheep-feed  in  open  fields,  where  it  is  a  confidera- 
ble  improvement,  firft  for  the  fweet  food,  and  then  to  help 
the  land  by  ploughing  it  in,  getting  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
after  it  on  indifferent  foils.  Mr.  Zappa,  of  Milan,  fays  that 
it  likes  deep  ground,  rich,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  multi¬ 
plies  very  well  from  the  feed,  grows  chiefly  in  the  fpring, 
flowering  at  the  beginning  of  May  (in  the  Milanefe),  and 
ripening  the  feed  at  the  beginning  of  June;  it  grows  but 
little  towards  the  end  of  fummer  and  in  autumn.  It  is 
cut  with  Poa  trivialis,  fifteen  inches  high,  but  is  naturally 
procumbent.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  increafes  milk  in 
cattle.  The  feed  of  this  plant  falls  fo  readily,  that  great 
lol's  enfues  from  moving  it,  and  in  threfhing  the  leaft  ftroke 
clears  it.  It  is  a  good  way  therefore  to  threfti  it  in  the 
field  on  a  cloth,  which  is  moved  to  the  feed,  and  not  the 
feed  to  the  cloth. 

9.  Sea-medic.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
upon  a  warm  border  of  dry  foil  in  the  fpring,  where  the 
plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  when  the  plants  are  come 
lip,  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall 
pots,  to  be  flieltered  in  winter,  becaufe,  in  very  fevere  frolt, 
thole  which  are  in  the  open  air  are  frequently  deftroyed  ; 
though  they  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters, 
in  a  dry  foil  and  flieltered  fituation.  The  remaining  plants 
require  only  to  be  thinned  and  kept  clean.  It  may  alfo 
be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  June  or  July  in  a  fliady 
border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  glafs  to  exclude  the 
external  air;  they  will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  and 
may  then  be  either  planted,  in  a  warm  border  or  in  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 

10.  Variable  medic.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  common 
in  flower-gardens  among_other  annuals,  under  the  names 
o i  /nails  and  hedge-hogs,  from  the  Angular  form  of  their 
feed-veflels.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
middle  of  April,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  they  require 
110  culture  but  to  be  thinned,  and  kept  clean.  The  va¬ 
riety  called  heart-trefoil  or  heart-clover,  but  more  pro¬ 
perly  heart-medic  or  fpotted  medic,  is  frequently  very 
luxuriant  among  lucern,  faintfoin,  and  trefoil;  and  might 
be  cultivated  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  latter;  but,  on 
account  of  its  hairinefs  and  the  roughnefs  of  the  feeds,  it 
ihould  be  cut  or  paftured  when  young.  See  Trifolium 
and  Trigonella. 

MED'ICAL,  adj.  [medicus,  Lat.]  Phyfical ;  relating 
to  the  art  of  healing  ;  medicinal. — In  this  work  attempts 
will  exceed  performances,  it  being  compofed  by  fnatches 
of  time,  as  medical  vacation  would  permit.  Brown's  Vulgar 
Errours. 

MED'ICALLY,  adv.  Phyfically  ;  medicinally. — That 
which  promoted  this  confideration,  and  medically  advanced 
the  fame,  was  the  dextrine  of  Hippocrates.  Brown. 

MEDIC'AMENT,/  [Fr.  from medicamentum, Lat.]  Any 
thing  ufed  in  healing;  generally  topical  applications.— 
Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal ;  then  public  reprehen- 
fions  ;  and,  upon  the  unfuccelsfulnefs  of  thefe  milder  medi¬ 
caments,  the  ufeof  ihonger  phyfic,  the  cenfures.  Hammond. 
—A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  fcalding  medicaments,  after  it 
was  purified  ;  and  the  violent  fwelling  and  bruife  of  an- 
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other  was  taken  away  by  fcalding  it  with  milk.  Temple's 
Mi/cellany. 

MEDIC  AMEN'TAL,  adj.  Relating  to  medicine,  in¬ 
ternal  or  topical. 

MEDICAMEN'TALLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
medicine;  with  the  power  of  medicine. — The  fubltance 
of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  powerfulleft  aftion  of  natural 
heat;  and  that  not  only  alimentally  in  a  fubftantial  mu¬ 
tation,  but  alfo  medicamentally  in  any  corporeal  converfion. 
Brown. 

MED'ICASTER,  f.  [ medicus ,  Lat.]  A  pliyfician  ;  a 
forry  phyfician  ;  a  quack.  Scott.. 

To  MED'ICATE,  v,  a.  [medico,  Lat.]  To  tinflure  or 
impregnate  with  any  thing  medicinal. — The  fumes,  fleams, 
and  flenches,  of  London,  do  fo  medicate  and  impregnate 
the  air  about  it,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  little  more. 
Graunt. 

MED'ICATING,  f.  The  aft  of  impregnating  with 
fomething  medicinal. 

MEDICA'TION,y.  The  aft  of  tinfturing  or  impreg¬ 
nating  with  medicinal  ingredients. — The  watering  of  the 
plant  with  an  infufion  of  the  medicine  may  have  more 
force  than  the  reft,  becaufe  the  medication  is  oft  renewed. 
Bacon. — The  ufe  of  phyfic. — He  advifeth  to  obferve  the 
equinoxes  and  folftices,  and  to  decline  medication  ten  days 
before  and  after.  Brown. 

MED'ICI  (Cofmo  de],  an  illuftrious  citizen  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1398.  He  was  the  elded 
fon  of  John  de  Medici,  who  had  acquired  vaft  wealth  by 
his  commercial  concerns,  and  had  been  honoured  with 
the  highelt  offices  in  the  republic,  which  he  filled  with 
exemplary  virtue  and  patriotifm.  Cofmo  from  his  youth 
engaged  in  the  commerce  eftablifhed  by  his  houfe,  and 
greatly  increafed  its  property  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  John 
in  1428,  he  fucceeded  to  the  influence  poffelfed  by  him 
as  head  of  that  powerful  family,  which  rendered  him  the 
fil'd  citizen  of  the  (late,  though  without  any  fuperiority 
of  rank  or  title.  He  fupported  and  augmented  the  family 
dignity.  His  conduct  was  uniformly  marked  by  urbanity 
and  kindnefs  to  the  fuperior  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  interefts  and  wants  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  them,  whom  he  relieved  with  un¬ 
bounded  generofity.  By  thefe  means  he  acquired  nu¬ 
merous  and  zealous  partifans,  whom  he  conlidered  ra¬ 
ther  as  pledges  for  the  continuance  of  the  power  which 
he  poflefled,  than  as  inftruments  to  be  employed  in  the 
ruin  and  fubjugation  of  the  ftate. 

The  authority  which  Cofmo  and  his  defcendants  exer- 
cifed  in  Florence  during  the  15th  century  confided  rather 
in  a  tacit  influence  on  their  part,  and  a  voluntary  ac- 
quiefcence  on  that  of  the  people,  than  in  any  prefcribed 
or  definite  compaft  between  them.  The  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  that  of  a  republic,  directed  by  a  council  of  ten 
officers,  and  a  chief  executive  officer,. called  th  t  gonfalonier  e, 
or  “  ftandavd  bearer,”  who  was  chofen  every  two  months. 
Under  this  eftablilbment,  the  citizens  imagined  they  were 
poflefled  of  the  full  exercife  of  their  liberties ;  but  fuch 
was  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  that  they  generally  af- 
fumed  to  themfelves  the  firft  offices  of  the  date,  or  no¬ 
minated  fuch  perfons  as  they  efteemed  fit  for  thofe  em¬ 
ployments.  In  this,  however,  they  always  paid  great 
refpedl  to  popular  opinion.  Notwithftanding  the  valt 
prudence  and  moderation  of  Cofmo’s  public  conduff,  the 
difcontent  of  the  Florentines,  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the 
war  againft  Lucca,  gave  occafion  to  the  preponderance  of 
a  party  led  on  by  Rinaldo  de  Albizi,  which,  in  1433, 
after  filling  the  magiftracies  with  their  own  creatures, 
feized  the  perfon  of  Cofmo,  and  proceeded  judicially 
againft  him,  on  the  pretence  that  his  influence  was  ha¬ 
zardous  to  the  ftate.  On  the  news  of  his  danger,  feveral 
princes  and  ftates  of  Italy  interfered  in  his  behalf;  but 
in  conclulion,  he  was  banifhed  to  Padua  for  ten  years, 
and  feveral  other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici 
family  underwent  a  fimilar  punilhment.  He  was  received 
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with  marked  refpeCt  by  the  Venetian  government,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Within  a  year 
afterwards,  Rinaldo  was  himfelf  obliged  to  quit  Flo¬ 
rence;  and,  Cofmo  being  recalled,  he  returned  amidlt 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-fubjeCts.  Some  victims 
were  offered  to  his  future  fecurity  ;  and  the  gonfaloniere 
who  had  pronounced  his  fentence,  with  a  few  others  of 
that  party,  were  put  to  death.  Meafures  were  now  taken 
to  reftriCt  the  choice  of  magiltrates  to  the  partifans  of 
the  Medici ;  and  alliances  were  formed  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  fupporting 
and  perpetuating  the  fyftem  by  which  Florence  was  from 
that  time  to  be  governed.  The  manner  in  which  Cofmo 
employed  his  authority,  has  conferred  upon  his  memory 
the  greateft  honour. 

From  this  time  his  life  was  an  almoft  uninterrupted 
feries  of  profperity.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  re¬ 
public,  and  the  Satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  which  he 
experienced  in  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  natural  propenfity 
to  the  promotion  of  fcience,  and  the  patronage  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  learned  men.  The  riche  It  private  citizen 
in  Europe,  he  furpaffed  almoft  all  fovereign  princes  in 
the  munificence  with  which  he  patronized  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  The  celebrated  Galileo  was  invited,  with 
a  munificent  appointment,  to  live  under  the  patronage 
of  Cofmo;  and,  occupied  intenfely  with  aftronomical 
pifrfuits,  but  occafionally  unbending  his  mind  with 
elegant  recreations,  paffecl  almoft  the  whole  remainder 
of  his  days  at  the  villa  of  Arcetri,  near  Florence,  in  a  ftyle 
of  comfort,  and  even  of  fplendour.  Cofmo  alfoaffembled 
round  him  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age  who  had  begun 
to  cultivate  the  Grecian  language  and  philofophy.  He 
eftablilhed,  at  Florence,  an  academy  exprefslyfor  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  the  celebrated  Marfilio  Ficino.  He  collected 
from  all  parts,  by  means  of  foreign  correfpondences,  ma- 
nufcripts  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental,  languages, 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  Laurentian  library. 
He  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  arts  of  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architecture,  by'  the  vaft  funis  which  he 
expended  in  the  public  edifices  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in 
his  private  palaces.  He  alfo  collected  the  valuable  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  art  in  ftatues,  vafes,  gems,  and  medals  ; 
and  all  his  treafures  were  made  liberally  accellible  to  the 
curious.  His  attachment  to  the  fentiments  of  antiquity 
did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  the  religion  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  difplayed  his  piety,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  age,  by  numerous  religious  foundations  which  be 
munificently  endowed.  He  even  ereCted  a  noble  hofpital 
at  Jerufalem  for  the  relief  of  diftreffed  pilgrims.  The 
fpirit  of  his  government  was  niildnefs  and  moderation. 
He  never  affumed  a  ftate  beyond  that  of  a  citizen  in  a 
republic,  and  avoided  every  open  exertion  of  authority 
which  could  lead  the  Florentines  to  fufpeCt  they  had  loft 
their  liberties. 

The  wealth  and  influence  that  Cofmo  had  acquired, 
had  long  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  moft  powerful 
princes  of  Italy,  with  whom  he  might  have  formed  con¬ 
nections,  by  the  intermarriage  of  his  children  ;  but, 
being  apprehenfive  that  fuch  meafures  would  give  rife  to 
fufpicions  that  he  entertained  defigns  inimical  to  the 
freedom  of  the  ftate,  he  rather  chofe  to  increafe  his  in¬ 
tereft  among  the  citizens  of  Florence,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  children  into  the  moft  diftinguilhed  families  of  that 
place.  Piero,  his  eideft  fon,  married  Lucretia  Torna- 
buoni,  by  whom  he  had  two  Tons,  Lorenzo,  the  fubjeCl 
of  the  following  article,  and  Giuliano.  Cofmo  converfed 
freely  with  all  orders  of  men,  and  there  was  fcarcely  a 
citizen  whom  he  had  not  feme  time  obliged  by  loans  of 
money  of  which  he  never  expefted  the  repayment.  His 
imnienfe  wealth  was  not  the  objeCt  of  envy,  becaufe  he 
chiefly  expended  it  upon  the  public;  fo  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  common  fund  in  which  all  had  an  intereft. 

Parties  were  again  formed  in  Florence  hoftile  to  the 


predominance  of  the  Medici.  The  popularity  of  Cofmo, 
however,  was  not  to  be  fliaken  ;  and,  while  he  withdrew 
from  public  bufinefs,  he  retained  the  influence  of  his  be¬ 
nefits  and  his  virtues.  He  had  loft  his  fecond  fon,  Gio¬ 
vanni,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  chief  expectations ;  and, 
as  his  eideft,  Piero,  laboured  under  various  bodily  infir¬ 
mities,  he  apprehended  that  at  his  own  deceafe  the 
fplendour  of  his  family  would  clofe.  Thefe  reflections 
embittered  the  repofe  of  his  latter  days:  and  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  as  his  attendants  were 
carrying  him  through  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  “  This 
is  too  large  a  houfe  for  fo  fniall  a  family.”  His  latter 
days  were,  however,  cheered  by  the  honourable  teftimony 
to  his  merit,  afforded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  public 
decree,  conferring  upon  him  the  noble  title  of  Father  of 
his  Country,  which  was  inferibed  on  his  tomb,  and  has 
ever  fince  adhered  to  his  name. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  when  his  ftrength^ 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  he  entered  into  converfation 
with  Ficino,  lamenting  the  miferies  of  life,  and  the  im¬ 
perfections  infeparable  from  human  nature.  As  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  difeourfe,  his  fentiments  and  his  views  be¬ 
came  more  elevated  ;  and,  from  bewailing  the  lot  of  hu¬ 
manity,  he  began  to  exult  in  the  profpeCt  of  that  happier 
ftate  towards  which  he  felt  himfelf  approaching.  He 
died  Auguft  ift,  1464,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five  years, 
deeply  lamented  by  a  vaft  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  whom  he  had  firmly  attached  to  his  intereft, 
and  who  feared  for  the  fafety  of  the  city  from  the  dif- 
fentions  that  were  likely  toenfue. 

MED'ICI  (Lorenzo  de),  furnamed  the  Magnificent, 
grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  on  January  1,  1448. 
He  was  about  flxteen  years  of  age  when  Cofmo  died,  and 
had,  at  that  time,  given  ftriking  indications  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents.  From  his  earlieft  years  he  had  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  retentive  and  vigorous  mind,  which  had  been 
cultivated  chiefly  under  the  direction  and  good  conduCl 
of  his  mother  Lucretia,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  accom- 
pliflied  women  of  the  age,  and  who  had  diftinguiflied 
herfelf  not  only  as  a  patronefs  of  learning,  but  by  her 
own  writings.  The  difpofition  of  Lorenzo,  which  af¬ 
terwards  gave  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title  of  Magni¬ 
ficent,  was  apparent  in  his  childhood.  Having  received,  as 
a  prefent,  a  liorfe  from  Sicily,  he  fent  the  donor,  in  return, 
a  gift  of-  much  greater  value  ;  and,  on  being  reproved 
for  his  profufenels,  he  remarked,  that  there  was  nothing- 
more  glorious  than  to  overcome  others  in  acts  of  gene- 
rofity.  In  his  youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
ftruCtions  of  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  learned  men  of 
the  age,  in  the  languages  and  philofophy  of  antiquity, 
and  the  principles  of  polite  literature.  To  the  latter  he 
difplayed  a  decided  inclination  by  fome  early  poetical 
compofitions  in  his  native  tongue  ;  but  he  feemed  formed 
for  excelling  in  every  thing  that  became  an  objeCt  of 
his  attention.  He  was  not  lefs  addicted  to  aCtive  fports 
and  laborious  exercifes,  than  to  the  ftudies  of  the  clofet ; 
and  was  equally  dextrous  in  the  management  of  bufinefs, 
and  in  the  purfuits  of  arts  and  fcience.  Tall  in  his 
ftature,  robult  in  his  form,  Lorenzo  had  in  his  perlon 
more  the  appearance  of  ftrength  than  of  elegance.  From 
his  birth  he  laboured  under  peculiar  difadvantages  ;  his 
fight  was  weak,  his  voice  harlh  and  unpleafing,  and  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  fen fe  of  fmell.  With  all  thefe 
defeCfs,  his  countenance  was  dignified,  and  ftrongly  in¬ 
dicated  the  magnanimity  of  his  character;  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  eloquence  were  confpicuous  on  many  im¬ 
portant  occafions. 

At  the  death  of  Cofmo,  on  account  of  his  father’s  in¬ 
firmities,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  it  was  thought 
proper  immediately  to  initiate  Lorenzo  into  political 
life.  He  was  accordingly  fent  to  vifit  the  principal 
courts  of  Italy,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  perfonal 
connection  with  the  rulers,  and  making  obfervations  on 
the  circumftances  of  each  ftate.  He  ltrengthened  the 
interefts  of  his  family  in  an  interview  with  Ferdinand 
1  kin 
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king  of  Naples,  who  was  impreffed  with  a  high  idea  of 
liis  early  wifdom  ;  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
conduft  at  home  were  materially  instrumental  in  reftoring 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Medici.  In  1469,  he  married 
Clarice,  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  the  noble  family 
of  Orfini.  In  the  fame  year  his  father  Piero  de  Medici 
died,  leaving  his  two  fons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  the 
heirs  of  his  power  and  property.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Lorenzo,  at  the  requelt  of  the  people 
of  Florence,  took  upon  himfelf  that  poll  of  head  of  the 
republic  which  Cofmo  and  Piero  had  occupied.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papacy,  Lorenzo,  with 
other  eminent  citizens,  were  deputed  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Florentine  republic.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  was  inverted  with  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
holy. fee;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abode  at 
Rome  to  make  valuable  additions  to  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  art  already  collected  by  his  family.  One  of  the 
firft  public  occurrences  after  he  conducted  the  helm  of 
government  was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Volterra, 
on  account  of  a  difpute  with  the  Florentine  republic; 
by  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  means  of  force  were 
adopted,  which  ended  in  the  fack  of  the  unfortunate 
city,  an  event  that  gave  him  much  concern.  In  1472, 
he  was  tlie  means  of  re-eftablilhing  the  academy  of  Pifa, 
and  he  took  up  his  relidence  for  a  conliderable  time  in 
that  city  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  the  work  ;  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  in  felefting  the  moll  eminent  profefl'ors, 
sjid  contributed  to  it  a  large  fum  from  his  private  for¬ 
tune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  Hate  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  Zealoully  attached  to  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
he  took  an  aftive  part  in  the  eftablilhment  of  an  academy 
for  its  promotion  ;  and  inftituted  an  annual  feltival  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was  conducted 
with  lingular  literary  fplendour. 

While  Lorenzo  was  thus  advancing  in  a  career  of- 
profperity  and  reputation,  a  tragical  incident  was  very 
near  depriving  his  country  of  his  future  fervices.  This 
was  the  confpiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  numerous  and  diftin- 
guifiied  family  in  Florence,  the  rivals  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici.  The  inftigators  of  this  foul  confpiracy,  of 
which  the  objeft  was  the  afiaffination  of  Lorenzo  and  his 
brother,  were  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  his  nephew,  cardinal 
Riario  :  and  the  archbilhop  of  Pifa,  Salviati,  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  horrid  defign.  Giacopo  de  Pazzi, 
the  head  of  that  family,  gave  his  name  and  affiftance  ;  and 
feveral  perfons  of  defperate  character  undertook  to  aid  in 
the  execution.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  atrocity  of 
the  plan,  which  was  to  alfaffinate  the  two  brothers  in  the 
church,  at  the  inftant  of  the  elevation  of  the  holt.  The 
immediate  afiaffination  of  Giuliano  was  committed  to 
Francefco  de  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini  ;  and  that  of 
Lorenzo  had  been  intrufted  to  the  foie  hand  of  Monte- 
ficco.  This  office  he  had  willingly  undertaken  while  he 
underftood  that  it  was  to  be  executed  in  a  private  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  but  he  lhrunk  from  the  idea  of  polluting  the 
houfe  of  God  with  fo  heinous  a  crime.  Two  eccle- 
liartics  were  therefore  felefted  for  the  commiffion  of  a 
deed,  from  which  the  foldier  was  deterred  by  confcien- 
tious  motives.  It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1478,  that 
the  young  cardinal  Riario,  apoftolic  legate,  a  gueft  in  the 
palace  of  Lorenzo,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the  Re- 
harata,  fince  called  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  the  in¬ 
tended  victims  were  prefent.  The  confpirators,  having 
taken  their  rtations,  waited  with  impatience  for  the  ap¬ 
pointed  fignal.  Tire  bell  rang — the  prieft  raifed  the  con- 
fecrated  wafer  ;  the  people  bowed  before  it,  and  at  the 
lame  inftant  Bandini  plunged  a  (hort  dagger  into  the 
breaft  of  Giuliano.  On  receiving  the  fatal  wound,  he 
took  a  few  hnftv  Iteps  and  fell  ;  when  the  other  fiend, 
Francefco  de  Pazzi,  ruflied  upon  him  with  incredible 
fury,  and  (tabbed  him  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  repeat  Iris  ftrokes  even  after  he  was  apparently 
dead.  Such  was  the  violence  of  his  rage,  that  he  wounded 
himfelf  deeply  in  the  thigh.  The  prieits  who  had  un- 
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dertaken  the  murder  of  Lorenzo  were  not  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  :  they  inflicted  only  a  flight  wound,  which  rather 
roufed  him  to  his  defence  than  difabled  him.  He  in- 
ftantly  threw  off  his  cloak,  and,  holding  it  up  as  a  (hield 
in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  he  drew  his  fword, 
and  repelled  the  affailants,  who  fled.  Bandini  came  up 
with  his  dagger  llreaming  with  the  blood  of  Giuliano, 
but  was  inftantly  laid  dead  by  a  fervant  of  the  Medici. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  affembled 
round  him,  and  conducted  him  home  in  fafety.  An 
attack  upon  the  palace  of  government  where  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  fitting,  by  other  confpirators,  failed  of  fticcefs ; 
and  the  people,  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting  in 
crowds,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  affaffins,  whole 
defigns  were  thus  entirely  fruftrated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  death  of  Giuliano.  Signal  and  inftant  juftice  was 
inflicted  on  the  ciiminals.  The  archbifhop  of  Pifa  was 
hanged  out  of  the  palace- window  in  his  facerdotal  robes; 
and  Giacopo  de  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  fhared 
the  fame  fate.  Lorenzo  did  himfelf  honour  by  his  efforts 
to  reftrain  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induce  them  to 
commit  to  the  magiftrates  the  farther  purfuit  of  the 
guilty.  The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family  were 
fuppreffed,  its  members  were  baniflied,  and  Lorenzo  rofe 
ftill  higher  in  the  efteem  and  affeClion  of  his  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens.  The  pope,  inflamed  almolt  to  madnefs  by  the 
defeat  of  his  fchemes,  excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and 
the  magiftrates  of  Florence  ;  laid  an  interdict  upon  the 
whole  territory  ;  and,  forming  a  league  with  the  king 
of  Naples,  prepared  to  invade  the  Florentine  dominions. 
Lorenzo  appealed  to  all  the  furrounding  potentates  for 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe  ;  and  he  was  affectionately  fup- 
ported  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Hoftilities  began,  and 
were  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  through  two  cam¬ 
paigns.  But,  though  the  Florentines  kept  their  enemies 
at  a  diftance,  Lorenzo  could  not  but  be  uneafy  at  the 
continuance  of  a  burthenfome  war  of  which  he  was  per- 
fonally  the  objeCl,  and  of  which  the  event  was  dubious. 
He  therefore,  in  the  clofe  of  1479,  took  the  bold  refolu- 
tion  of  paying  a  vifit  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and,  without 
any  previous  fecurity,  trufting  his  life  and  liberty  to  a 
declared  enemy.  He  embarked  at  Pifa,  and  on  landing 
at  Naples  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  king, 
who,  though  of  a  fevere  character,  could  not  but  be  ftruck 
with  fuch  an  inftance  of  heroic  confidence.  In  his  con- 
verfations  with  that  monarch  he  was  able  fo  well  to  plead 
his  caufe,  that  a  treaty  of  mutual  friendfhip  and  defence 
was  agreed  upon  between  them  5  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  Lorenzo  re-embarked  for  Pifa.  Immediately 
after  he  had  failed,  Ferdinand,  who  had  received  freffi 
overtures  from  the  pope,  difpatched  meffengers  to  urge 
him  to  return  ;  but  Lorenzo,  well  fatisfied  with  having 
once  efcaped  the  danger,  did  not  choofe  to  incur  a  new 
hazard.  Sixtus  perfevered  in  the  war,  till  a  defcent  upon 
the  coaft  of  Italy  by  Mahomet  II.  excited  fuch  an  alarm, 
that  he  confented  to  a  peace  upon  the  humble  fubmiflion 
of  the  Florentine  deputies  to  his  pontifical  reprimands. 

A  domeftic  danger  foon  after  fucceeded.  Lorenzo’s 
inveterate  enemy  Riario  engaged  one  Frefcobaldi,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine  exile,  to  affaffinafe  him  in  a  church  in  the  month 
of  May,  1481  ;  but  the  plot  was  difcovered,  and  the  agent 
and  his  accomplices  were  feized  and  executed.  From 
that  time  Lorenzo  generally  appeared  in  public  fur- 
rounded  with  friends  as  a  guard,  a  circumftance  which 
has  been  reprefented  by  his  enemies  as  a  lymptom  of 
tyranny.  His  political  conduft  as  head  of  the  Florentine 
republic  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  ftates.  The  death 
of  Sixtus  IV.  freed  him  from  an  adverfary  who  never 
ceafed  to  bear  him  ill-will  ;  and  he  was  able  to  fecure 
himfelf  a  friend  in  his  fucceffor  Innocent  VIII.  of  the 
family  of  Cibo.  The  capture  of  Pietra-Santa,  and  the 
recovery  of  Sarzana  from  the  Genoefe,  were  fucceffes 
that  dilplayed  the  vigour  of  his  adminiflration  ;  while 
the  proteftion  he  afforded  to  the  fmalier  ftates  in  the 
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vicinity  indicated  his  moderation  and  love  of  peace.  In 
-fine,  he  conducted  the  republic  of  Florence  to  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  profperity  which  it  had  fcarcely  ever 
before  known  ;  and,  by  procuring  the  inftitution  of  a 
deliberative  body  of  the  nature  of  a  fenate,  he  corrected 
the  too-democr-atical  plan  of  its  conftitution. 

In  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts,  Lo¬ 
renzo  diftinguiflted  himfelf  beyond  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  as  might  have  been  expedted  from  the  fuperior  ele¬ 
gance  and  cultivation  of  his  own  genius.  His  proficiency 
in  Italic  poetry  would  have  conferred  diftinction  even 
upon  c-ne  who  had  no  other  merit  to  boaft  of.  The  pro- 
dudtions  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (fays  Mr.  Rofcoe)  are 
diftinguiflted  by  a  vigour  of  imagination,  an  accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  an  elegance  of  ftyle,  which  afforded  the 
firft  great  example  of  improvement,  and  entitle  him,  al- 
lstoft  exclufively,  to  the  honourable  appellation  “  of  the 
reftorer  of  Italian  literature.”  This  is  laid  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Angular  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen 
from  the  period  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio.  His 
compofitions  are  fonnets,  canzoni,  feftine,  and  other 
lyric  pieces ;  fome  longer  works  in  ftanzas,  forne  comic 
fatires  and  jocofe  carnival-fongs  j  and  various  facred 
poems ;  the  latter  not  the  lefs  ferious  on  account  of  the 
licentioufnefs  of  fome  of  the  former.  This  incongruous 
mixture  is  however  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  age 
or  the  author,  that  we  find  it  in  many  modern  poets  of 
our  own  country.  Some  of  t-hefe  pieces,  efpecially  of  the 
lighter  kind,  in  which  he  imitated  the  ruftic  dialed!:,  be¬ 
came  extremely  popular.  His  regard  to  literature  in  ge¬ 
neral  was  teftified  by  the  extraordinary  attention  he  paid 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  Laurentian  library,  for  which 
purpofe  he  employed  the  fervices  of  learned  men  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Italy,  and  efpecially  of  his  moft  intimate 
literary  friend  and  companion  Angelo  Politiano,  who  took 
feveral  journeys  in  order  to  difcover  and  purchafe  the 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  “  I  wilh,”  faid  Lorenzo 
once  to  him,  “  that  the  diligence  of  Pico  and  yourfelf 
would  afford  me  fuch  opportunities  of  purchafing  books, 
that  I  might  be  obliged  even  to  pledge  my  furniture  to 
poffefs  them.”  On  the  difcovery  of  the  invaluable  art 
of  printing,  no  one  was  more  folicitous  than  Lorenzo  to 
avail  himfelf  of  it  in  procuring  editions  of  the  beft  works 
of  antiquity  corrected  by  the  ableft  fcholars,  whofe  la¬ 
bours  were  rewarded  by  his  munificence.  When  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  caufed  the  difperfion 
of  many  learned  Greeks,  he  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  to  promote  the  ltudy  of  the  Greek  language 
in  Italy,  and  eftabliflted  an  academy  for  that  purpofe  at 
Florence. 

His  fervices  to  the  fine  arts  were  certainly  not  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  than  thole  which  he  rendered  to  letters.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Cofmo,  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  tafte  and 
fkill  was  an  objedt  of  that  great  man’s  attention.  His 
treafures  were  greatly  augmented  by  Lorenzo,  who,  with 
a  fpirit  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  collector, 
propofed  to  himfelf  the  improvement  of  modern  art  as  the 
principal  end  of  his  magnificence  in  this  point.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  an  academy  for  the  ftudy  of  the  antique, 
which  he  fumifhed  with  a  profufion  of  ftatues,  bufts,  and 
other  relics  of  art,  the  molt  perfeCl  in  their  kind  that  he 
could  procure.  The  attention  of  the  higher  rank  of  his 
fellow-citizerrs  was  incited  to  thefe  purfuits  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Lorenzo  ;  that  of  the  lower  clafs  by  his  liberality. 
To  the  latter  lie  not  only  allowed  competent  ftipends, 
while  they  attended  to  their  Itudies,  but  appointed  confi- 
derable  premiums  as  recnards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this 
inftitution,  more  than  any  other  circu mltance,  Mr.  Rofcoe 
afcribes  the  fudden  and  aftonifuing  proficiency  which, 
towards  the  ciofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  gardens  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  de  Medici  are  frequently  celebrated  as  the  nurfery 
of  men  of  genius;  but,  if  they  had  produced  no  other 
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artift  than  Michael  Angelo,  they  would  have  fufficiently 
anfwered  the  purpofes  of  the  founder.  It  was  here  that 
this  great  man  began  to  imbibe  that  fpirit  which  was  de- 
ftined  to  effedt  a  reformation  in  the  arts  ;  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  he  could  have  derived  from  no  other  fource.  Ar- 
chitedture  Lorenzo  encouraged  by  the  numerous  buildings 
which  he  eredted,  or  induced  others  to  eredt,  in  Florence 
and  its  vicinity,  after  defigns  furnifbed  by  the  ableft  ar- 
tifts.  By  thefe  exertions  he  prepared  the  way  for  thofe 
wonders  which  have  rendered  the  age  denominated  from 
his  fon  Lea  X.  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  records  of 
mankind. 

Lorenzo,  in  his  domeftic  concerns,  deferves  confiderable, 
but  by  no  means  unmixed,  praife.  The  licentioufnefs 
which  charafterifes  feveral  of  his  poems  is  faid  to  have 
tainted  his  manners  with  refpedt  to  the  female  fex.  He 
was  neverthelefs  a  very  affectionate  and  attentive  father, 
folicitous  for  the  inftrudtion  of  his  children,  whom  lie 
placed  under  the  care  of  Politiano;  and  he  was  fond  of 
partaking  in  their  fports  and  amufements.  The  exigencies 
of  the  republic,  in  confequence  of  its  wars,  had  obliged 
him  to  borrow,  in  his  own  name,  large  fums,  which  the 
negligence  or  infidelity  of  his  commercial  agents  and 
correspondents  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  repay ;  and 
a  decree  for  the  difcharge  of  his  debts  out  of  the  public 
treafury  was  neceffary  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrafs- 
ments.  From  this  period  he  determined  to  quit  his  mer¬ 
cantile  concerns,  and  retire  into  the  country.  He  had 
feveral  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  of  which  that  of 
Poggia-Cajano  was  his  favourite  refidence ;  and  he  made 
it  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  eftablifiiment.  He 
chiefly  entertained  his  friends  at  his  delightful  feat  of 
Fiefole,  where  his  table  was  graced  with  a  fociety  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men  not  often  paralleled. 

Lorenzo  had  a  numerous  family,  in  the  fettling  of  which 
he  was  as  fuccefsful  as  an  ambitious  parent  would  gene¬ 
rally  defire.  His  eldeft  fon  Piero,  defigned  for  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  the  Florentine  ftate,  was  fent  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  to  vifit  the  pope,  and  cultivate  the  family-intereft  at 
Rome  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  powerful  houfe  of  Orfini;  and  foon  after¬ 
wards,  Lorenzo’s  daughter  Maddelena  was  married  to  the 
pope’s  fon,  Francefco  Cibo.  The  object  of  his  ciofe  con¬ 
nection  with-  this  pontiff,  and  the  profound  refpedt  he  al¬ 
ways  teftified  for  the  holy  fee,  was  the  attainment  of  tile 
favourite  point  of  his  ambition,  the  elevation  of  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Giovanni  to  the  cardinalate,  with  the  future 
profpeft  of  his  filling  the  papal  chair ;  and  which  hap¬ 
pened  accordingly.  By  means  of  inceffant  application, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  confer  upon  Giovanni,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  the  high  dignity  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  Roman  church  ;  which  was  unqueftionably  a  fla¬ 
grant  violation  of  decorum,  dilhonourable  to  both.  “It 
was,”  fays  one  of  the  biographers  of  Lorenzo,  “  a  deferved 
confequence  of  this  proititution  of  ecclefiaftical  honours, 
that  this  cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the  popedom,  fhould, 
by  his  levity  and  extravagance,  have  given  the  immediate 
occafion  to  that  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
has  fo  much  reduced  her  powerand  authority.”  (See  Leo  X. 
vol.  xii.  p.490.)  Of  his  other  children,  Giuliano  became 
allied  to  the  royal  houfe  of  France,  and  obtained  the  title 
of  duke  of  Nemours ;  and  his  daughters  married  into  no¬ 
ble  families. 

In  the  year  14.88,  Lorenzo’s  domeftic  comfort  was  much 
impaired  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  He  was  at  this  time  ab- 
fentat  the  warm-baths,  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  ufe, 
on  account  of  a  gouty  complaint  that  feverely  afflidted 
him,  and  had  made  an  early  breach  in  his  conftitution. 
In  the  intervals  of  eafe  and  health,  he  appears  to  have  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf  with  the  expedtation  of  enjoying  the  reward 
of  his  public  labours,  and  partaking  of  the  genera!  happi- 
nefs  which  he  had  fo  efientially  contributed  to  promote, 
in  a  peaceful  and  dignified  retirement,  enlivened  by  focial 
amufements,  by  philofophic  ftudies,  and  literary  purfuits. 
Thefe  expectations  were  built  upon  the  moft  fubftantia! 
foundation,  the  confcioufnefs  that  he  had  difcharged  his 
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more  immediate  duties  and  engagements:  “Having,” 
fays  he,  “  now  obtained  the  objeft  of  my  cares,  I  trutt  I 
may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  leifure,  to  lhare  the 
reputation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  to  exult  in  the  glory 
of  my  native  place.”  This  profpeft  of  relaxation  and  han- 
pinefs  he  was  not  dellined  to  realize.  Early  in  the  year 
14.92,  the  complaint  under  which  he  laboured  attacked 
him  with  additional  violence;  and,  while  the  attention  of 
his  phyficians  was  employed  in  adminiftering  relief,  he 
contracted  a  flow  fever,  which  efcaped  their  notice,  until 
it  was  too  late  effectually  to  oppofe  its  progrefs.  He  funk, 
almoft  before  his  attendants  fufpefted  danger,  into  fuch  a 
tlate  of  debility  as  totally  precluded  all  hopes  of  recovery. 
Having  performed  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  adjufted 
with  decorum  his  fpiritual  concerns,  he  fent  for  his  elded 
fon  Piero,  with  whom  he  held  a  long  and  interefting  con¬ 
vention  on  the  ftate  of  the  republic,  the  fituation  of  his 
family,  and  the  conduct  which  it  would  be  expedient  for 
him  to  purfue.  When  Lorenzo  had  relieved  his  mind 
from  the  weight  of  its  important  concerns,  he  became 
more  fenfibly  alive  to  the  emotions  of  friendfliip.  At  this 
moment  Politiano  entered  his  chamber:  Lorenzo  heard 
his  voice,  and,  raifing  his  languid  arms,  clafped  the  hands 
of  his  friend  in  his  own,  and  at  the  fame  time  fleadfaftly 
regarded  him  with  a  placid  and  even  a  cheerful  countenance. 
Deeply  affefted  at  this  filent  but  unequivocal  proof  of  his 
efteem,  Politiano  could  not  fupprefs  his  feelings,  but, 
turning  his  head  afide,  attempted,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
conceal  his  fobs  and  his  tears.  Perceiving  his  agitation, 
Lorenzo  ltill  continued  to  grafp  his  hand,  as  if  intending 
tc  fpeak  to  him  when  his  grief  had  fubflded ;  hut,  finding 
him  unable  to  refill  its  impulfe,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and 
Politiano,  flattening  into  an  inner  apartment,  flung  him- 
felf  on  a  bed,  and  gave  way  to  his  grief.  Having  at  length 
compofed  himfelf,  he  returned  to  the  chamber,  when  Lo¬ 
renzo  enquired  with  great  kindnefs  why  Pico  of  Miran- 
dola  had  not  once  paid  him  a  vifit  during  his  ficknels. 
Politiano  apologized  for  his  friend,  by  a  (Turing  Lorenzo 
that  he  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  apprehenfion  that 
his  prefence  might  be  troublefome.  “  On  the  contrary,” 
replied  Lorenzo,  “  if  his  journey  from  the  city  be  not  trou- 
blefome  to  him,  I  (hall  rejoice  to  fee  him  before  I  take 
my  final  leave  of  you.”  Pico  came,  prepared  with  a  me¬ 
lancholy  pleafure,  to  (hare,  for  the  laft  time,  the  filtered  of 
his  converfation.  Lorenzo  exprefled  his  elteem  for  him 
in  the  moll  affectionate  terms,  profefling  that  he  fliould 
meet  death  with  more  cheerfulnefs  after  this  lad  interview. 
He  then  changed  the  fubjeft  to  more  familiar  and  lively 
topics  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  exprefled,  with 
fome  degree  of  jocularity,  his  withes  that  he  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  reprieve,  until  he  could  have  completed  the  li¬ 
brary  dellined  to  the  ufe  of  his  auditors.  His  vivacity  as 
well  as  his  refignation  were  perceptible  almolt  to  the  lalt 
moment.  Being  a(ked,  on  taking  a  morfel  of  food,  how 
he  relithed  it,  “  As  a  dying  man  always  does,”  was  his 
reply.  Having  affectionately  embraced  his  furrounding 
friends,  and,  fubmitted  to  the  laft  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
he  became  ablorbed  in  meditation,  occafiotially  repeating 
portions  of  fcripture,  and  accompanying  his  ejaculations 
with  elevated  eyes  and  folemn  geftures  of  his  hands,  till 
the  energies  of  life  gradually  declining,  and  prefling  to  his 
lips  a  magnificent  crucifix,  he  calmly  expired,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Few  perfons  of  his  condition  have 
filled  fo  contracted  a  fpace  of  life  with  To  much  glory  and 
profperity. 

In  fumming  up  his  character,  Mr.  Rofcoe  fays,  he  is 
“  a  man  who  may  be  feieCted  from  all  the  characters  of 
ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  as  exhibiting  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  inltance  of  depth  of  penetration,  versatility  of 
talent,  and  comprehenfion  of  mind.  Of  the  various  oc¬ 
cupations  in  which  Lorenzo  engaged,  there  is  not  one  in 
which  he  was  not  eminently  fuccelsful  ;  but  he  was  more 
particularly  diltingufibed  in  thofe  which  juftly  hold  the 
fir (l  rank  in  human  effimation.  The  facility  with  which 
toe  turned  from  fubjeCts  of  the  liiglielt  importance,  to  thofe 
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of  amufement  and  levity,  fuggefled  fo  his  countrymen  the 
idea  that  he  had  two  diffincl  fouls  combined  in  one  body. 
Even  his  moral  character  feems  to  have  partaken,  in  fomo 
degree,  of  the  fame  diverfity  ;  and  his  devotional  poem* 
are  as  ardent  as  his  lighter  pieces  are  licentious.  On  all 
fides  he  touched  the  extremes  of  human  characters,  and 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  only  bounded  by  that  impe¬ 
netrable  circle,  which  prel'cribes  the  limits  of  human 
nature.” 

After  all  that  we  have  faid  of  this  great  man,  and  his 
grandfather  Cofmo,  thole  who  would  rightly  Appreciate 
their  talents  and  various  virtues,  will  confuit  the  Life  of 
Lorenzo  De  Medici  by  Mr.  Rofcoe,  of  which  the  firft 
chapter  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Cofmo  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  three  volumes  to  Lorenzo  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
lio  ufe. 

MED'ICI  (John  de),  on  account  of  his  bravery  and 
knowledge  in  military  affairs,  was  furnamed  the  Invincible. 
He  was  the  fon  of  John,  otherwife  called  Jourdain,  de 
Medicis.  He  firft  carried  arms  under  Laurence  de  Medicis 
againft  the  duke  of  Urbino,  afterwards  under  pope  Leo  X. 
Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Francis  I.  which  he  quitted  to  follow  the  fortune  of 
Francis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan.  When  Francis  I.  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  againft  the 
emperor,  he  returned  to  his  fervice.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  knee  at  Governola,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Mantuan  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  a  mulket-ball ;  and  being  carried  to  Mantua,  he 
died  the  29th  of  November,  1526,  aged  twenty-eight. 
Brantome  relates,  that  when  his  leg  was  to  he  cut  off,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  needed  fome  perfon  to  fupport 
him,  “  Proceed  without  fear  (faid  he),  I  need  nobody  1” 
and  he  held  the  candle  himlelf  during  the  operation. 
John  de  Medici  was  above  the  middle  (tature,  Itrong,  and 
nervous.  His  foldiers,  to  exprefs  their  affeCtions  for  him 
and  their  concern  for  his  lofs,  affumed  a  mourning  drefs 
and  ftandards,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  black  band  to 
tile  Tufcan  troops  whom  he  commanded. 

MED'ICI  (Alexander  de),  firft  duke  of  Florence,  in 
1530,  was  natural  fon  of  Laurence  de  Medici  furnamed 
the  Younger,  and  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VII.  He 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle,  and  to 
the  arms  of  Charles  V.  This  prince,  having  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  Florence  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  put  down 
the  republican  government,  and  conferred  the  fovereigntjr 
of  the  city  on  Alexander,  and  afterwards  gave  him  in 
marriage  Margaret  of  Auftria,  his  natural  daughter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  granted  to  the  Flo¬ 
rentines,  the  new  duke  was  to  be  only  hereditary  doge, 
and  his  authority  was  tempered  by  councils  ;  which  left 
them  at  lead  a  (hadow  of  their  ancient  liberty.  But  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  felt  himfelf  fupported  by  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  was  no  fooner  in  poffsftion  of  his  new  dignity,  than 
lie  began  to  govern  like  a  tyrant ;  being  guided  by  no 
law  but  his  own  caprice,  indulging  the  molt  brutal  paf- 
fions,  and  making  light  of  diftionouring  families,  and  of 
violating  even  the  afylum  of  the  cloifters  to  gratify  his  lull. 
Among  the  confidants  of  his  debauchery  was  a  relation 
of  his  own,  Laurence  de  Medici.  This  young  man,  who 
was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  the  mitigation  of 
Philip  Strozzi,  a  zealous  republican,  conceived  the  defign 
of  affaflinating  Alexander,  and  thereby  of  delivering  his 
country  from  oppreflion.  From  the  moment  when  he  firft 
became  atached  to  him,  he  tried  to  gain  his  confidence, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  that  lie  might  the  better  have  it  in 
liis  power  to  take  away  his  life.  A  confiderable  time 
elapfed  before  he  found  fucli  an  opportunity  as  he  defired. 
A  t  length,  under  pretence  of  procuring  the  duke  a  tete  a  tele 
with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was ‘enamoured,  he  brought  him 
alone  and  unattended  into  his  chamber,  and  put  him  un¬ 
der  his  bed.  He  went  cut,  under  pretence  of  introducing 
the  objeCt  of  his  p'aflion  ;  and  returned  with  an  affaflin  by 
profeflion,  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  defign,  only  to 
It  a  b  him.  This  cruel  fcene  happened  on  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  6th  of  January,  1537.  Alexander  was 
3  only 
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only  twenty-fix  years  of  age.  The  Florentines  derived  no 
advantage  from  this  crime  of  Laurence  ;  for  they  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  party  of  the 
Medicis  prevailed,  and  Alexander  was  fucceeded  by 
Cofmo;  whofe  government,  it  muff:  be  confefted,  was  as 
juft  and  moderate  as  that  of  his  predecefi'or  had  been  vio¬ 
lent  and  tyrannical.  Laurence  de  Medici  fled  to  Venice; 
but,  not  thinking  himfelf  in  fufficient  fecurity,  he  went  to 
Conftantinople,  whence  he  returned  fome  time  after  to 
Venice.  He  was  there  aflaflinated  in  154.7,  ten  years  after 
the  duke’s  murder,  by  two  foldiers,  one  of  whom  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  Alexander’s  guards;  and  thefe  foldiers 
■were  generous  enough  to  refuie  a  confiderable  futn  of  mo¬ 
ney,  which  w-as  the  price  put  upon  his  head. 

MED'ICI  (Cofmo  de),  fecond  duke  of  Florence,  and 
fir  ft  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  was  the  fon  of  John  de 
Medici,  and  was  born  in  1519.  On  the  afl'aflination  of 
Alexander,  he  took  fuch  meafures  as  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  unanimoufiy  elected  chief  of  the  republic.  A  party, 
headed  by  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  was  formed  againft 
him  ;  but  Cofmo  was  fupported  by  the  power  of  Charles  V. 
and  firmly  fixed  on  his  throne.  To  lirengthen  his  hands, 
lie  married  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.  In  1555  the  Siennefe  revolted  from  the  em¬ 
peror;  the  malcontents  were  afiifted  by  France,  but 
Cofmo  joined  the  Imperialifts, and  triumphed  over  all  op- 
pofltion.  Sienna  furrendered  to  his  power,  and  with  the 
adjoining  diftrifl  was  annexed  to  the  Florentine  domi¬ 
nions.  He  inftituted  the  military  order  of  the  knights 
of  St.  Stephen  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft,  and  allotted 
to  them  a  palace  at  Pifa.  See  the  article  Knighthood, 
vol.  x.  p.  815.  Confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him  by 
the  high-fpirited  Florentines;  but  he  rendered  himfelf  fu- 
perior  in  every  ftruggle  for  power.  In  his  own  family, 
however,  he  was  one  of  the  rnoft  unfortunate  of  fovereigns. 
He  had  a  numerous  offspring  ;  but  the  fate  of  his  two  ions 
John  and  Garcia  was  truly  tragical.  The  elder,  John,  at 
the  age  of  17,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Gar¬ 
cia  then  but  15,  jealous,  probably,  of  the  high  honours 
conferred  on  his  brother,  and  poffefling  a  malignant  dif- 
pofltion,  took  an  opportunity,  while  on  a  hunting-party, 
to  flab  him  to  the  heart;  after  which  he  joined  the  reft 
of  the  company  with  an  air  of  perfect  tranquillity.  The 
dead  body  was  foon  difcovered,  and  the  death  of  the  youth 
was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  be  attributed  to  apoplexy. 
He  was,  however,  too  wary  to  be  deceived  himfelf,  well 
knowing  by  whom  the  bloody  deed  was  done.  Sending 
for  Garcia,  he  charged  him  with  the  crime,  which,  though 
at  firft  he  denied  in  the  rnoft  peremptory  manner,  he  at 
length  confeffed.  The  unhappy  father,  armed  with  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  commanded  his  fon  to  prepare  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  he  deferved,  and,  almoft  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  fnatching  Garcia’s  dagger,  the  inftrument  of  his 
guilt,  he  plunged  it  into  the  criminal’s  bofom,  and  laid 
him  dead  by  the  corpfe  of  his  brother.  Their  mother 
furvived  the  lofs  of  herfonsafew  days  only.  Cofmo  en¬ 
joyed  the  fupreme  power  during  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years,  and  died  in  1574,  aged  55.  The  magnificence  of 
his  difpofition,  which  has  been  greatly  and  juftly  cele¬ 
brated,  (bowed  that  he  merited  the  crown  which  he  wore. 
He  is  fignalized  as  an  encourager  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts.  ■  tie  reftored  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  invited  to  it  pro- 
feflors  of  the  firft  talents,  and  founded  in  it  a  new  college 
for  the  education  of  forty  (Indents.  Cofmo  was  the 
founder  of  the  Florentine  Academy;  made  great  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Laurentian  library,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  gallery  of  Florence,  at  the  fame  time  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  the  reliques  of  antiquity,  and  the  rnoft  precious 
works  of  art.  By  the  encouragement  which  he  offered, 
the  molt  celebrated  artifts  in  every  line  crowded  to  his 
capital;  here  they  were  fure  of  employment,  and  of  re¬ 
wards  proportioned  to  their  merit.  He  engaged  theableft 
printers  in  the  publications  of  important  works.  He  pro¬ 
moted  the  fciences  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  ;  and  en- 
souraged  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  medicine,  which  be- 
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gan  to  be  ftudied  on  general  principles;  and  at  Florence 
and  Pifa  he  laid  out  botanical  gardens,  and  expended 
large  fums  in  the  profecution  of  his  plans.  His  own  time 
was  fpent  in  the  rnoft  ufeful  and  liberal  fhidies,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  tafte.  In  confideration  of  his  munificence 
as  a  prince  and  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he 
was,  in  1569,  created  by  pope  Pius  V.  “Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,’’ a  title  which  he  conferred  with  his  own  hands. 
To  this  innovation  leveral  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ob¬ 
jected  at  firft,  though,  in  a  fhort  time,  they  all  acquiefted 
in  it;  and  the  honour  defcended  to  the  fucceflors  of  Cof¬ 
mo,  in  common  with  their  other  titles. 

MEDI'CIN  ABLE,  adj.  [ jnedicvnalis ,  Lat.]  Having  the 
power  of  phyiic.— Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  ferpen- 
tine  ftone,  which  gives  any  wine  infufed  therein  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  the  tafte  and  operation  of  the  Spa- wa¬ 
ter,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the  ipieen. 
Wot  ton. 

MEDICI'NAL,  adj.  [ commonly  pronounced  medicinal, 
w  ith  the  accent  on  the  fecond  Fy liable  ;  but  more  pro¬ 
perly,  and  more  agreeably  to  the  bed  authorities,  medici¬ 
nal.]  Having  the  power  of  healing  ;  having  phy  (i cal  virtue  ; 
Come  then  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true, 

Honeft  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  preffes  him  from  deep.  Shakefp.  Winters  Tale , 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  afTuage.  Milton's  Agonif.cs. 

The  fecond  caufes  took  the  fwift  command. 

The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand  ; 

All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer’d  by  their  art.  Dryden. 
Belonging  tophyfic  : 

Medicinal  hours  are  thofe  wherein  it  is  fuppofed  that  me¬ 
dicines  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned  the  morning 
falling,  about  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  going  on  bed  5 
but  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  fymptoms  and  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  diftemper.  Quincy, 

Learn’d  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 

For  by  his  fide  a  pouch  he  wore, 

Replete  with  ftrange  hermetic  powder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  with  folder.  Butler, 

MEDI'CIN  ALLY,  adv.  Phyfically  : 

The  witnefles  that  leech-like  liv’d  on  blood. 

Sucking  for  them  were  med' dually  good.  Dryden. 

MED'ICINE,  [  [ medicine ,  Fr.  medicina,  Lat.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  pronounced  as  if  only  of  two  fyllables,  med'eine .] 
Phyfic  ;  any  remedy  adminiftered  by  a  phyfician. — A 
merry  heart  doth  good  like  a  medicine ;  but  a  broken  (pint 
drieth  the  bones.  Prov.  xvii.  22. 

I  wifh  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure; 

Detefl  the  med'eine ,  yet  delire  the  cure.  Dryden. 

For  the  hiftory  of  difeafes  and  their  cure,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  fcience  of  Medicine,  fee  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology. 

To  MED'ICINE,  v.  a.  To  operate  as  phyfic.  Not  ufed. 
Not  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  world 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  fweet  lleep 
Which  thou  owedll  yefterday.  Skakfpeare. 

MEDI'EDNIK,  a  mountain  of  Bofnia  :  ten  miles  north 
of  Zwornik. 

ME'DIES,or  MED'ciES,a  town  of  Tranfyl vania  :  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north  of  Hennanltadt,  and  156  north-ealt  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  Lat.  46.  20.  N.  Ion.  23.  58.  E. 

ME'DIES,  a  town  of  Hungary:  ten  miles  north  of 
Zatmar. 

MEDIE'TAS  LIN'GUiE.  A  jury  de  medictale  lingua, 
fignifies  a  jury  or  inqueft  impanelled,  whereof  the  one  half 
confifts  of  natives,  and  the  other  foreigners  ;  and  is  uled 
in  pleas  wherein  the  one  party  is  a  foreigner,  the  other  3 
denizen.  This  manner  of  trial  was  firft  given  by  the  (fat. 
28  Ed.  III.  c.  13.  before  which,  it  was  obtained  byths 

king’s 
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king’s  grant.  $leundj.  P.  C.  in.  7.  He  that  will  have  the 
advantage  of  trial  per  medietatem  lingua,  mull  pray  it ;  for, 
it  is  faid  he  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  it  by  way  of  chal¬ 
lenge.  S.P.C.  158.  3  Injl.  127.  In  petit  treafon,  murder, 
and  felony,  medietas  lingua  is  allowed  ;  but,  for  high  trea¬ 
fon,  an  alien  fiiall  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  and  not 
per  medietatem  livgria.  H.P.C.  261.  And  a  grand  jury  ought 
not  to  be  de  medietate  lingua,  in  any  cafe.  Wood's  Injl.  263. 
It  was  thought  neceffary  to  exclude  Egyptians,  or  gypfies, 
exprefsly  by  ftatute,  from  the  benefit  of  this  trial.  See 
22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  and  this  Encyclopaedia,  article  Gipsy, 
vol.  viii.  p.  577. 

A  jury  de  medietate  is  alfo  allowed  in  fome  other  tafes, 
by  analogy  to  this  rule  de  medietate  lingua.  As  on  a  Jus  Pa - 
tronatus,  the  jury  mult  be  of  fix  clergymen,  and  fix  laymen. 
So  alfo  under  the  Hat.  8  H.  VI.  c.  ia,  againlt  embezzling 
records,  the  jury  lhal!  confift  of  fix  perfons  officers  of  any  of 
the  fuperior  courts,  and  fix  common  jurors.  Soon  a  cri¬ 
minal  trial  in  the  univerfity-courts,  the  jury  muft  be  half 
freeholders  of  the  county,  and  half  matriculated  laymen 
of  the  univerfity.  Comm.  278, 

MEDI'ETY,  f.  [mediate,  Fr.  medietas,  Lat.]  Middle 
ftate  5  participation  of  two  extremes  ;  half. — They  con¬ 
tained  no  flelhy  compofure,  but  were  made  up  of  man 
and  bird;  the  human  mediety  varioufly  placed,  not  only 
above  but  below.  Brown' s  Vulgar  Errours. 

MEDIM'NUS,  f.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  meafure  of 
capacity.  See  Measure,  vol.  xiv.  p.604. 

ME'DIN,  y.  called  alio  para,  fadda,  kata,  and  mefria,  a 
coin  of  Syria,  of  the  fize  of  an  Englilh  filver  threepence  ; 
worth  a  little  above  a  halfpenny. 

MEDI'NA,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas,  about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a 
town  of  moderate  extent,  furrounded  with  indifferent 
walls,  and  fituated  in  a  Tandy  plain.  It  belongs  to  the 
flierriffe  of  Mecca  ;  but  has  of  late  been  governed  by  a 
fovereign  of  its  own,  of  the  family  of  Darii  Barkad.  At 
this  prefent  time,  the  fiiei  ifre  rules  it  by  a  vizir,  who  muft 
be  of  the  royal  family.  Before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  this 
city  was  called  Jatkreb ;  but  it  was  called  Medinet  en  Nebbi, 
the  City  of  theJProphet,  from  the  period  at  which  Maho¬ 
met,  upon  his  expulfion  out  of  Mecca  by  the  Koreilhites, 
took  refuge  here,  and  continued  to  make  it  the  place  of 
his  refidence  for  the  reft  of  his  life.  The  tomb  of  Ma¬ 
homet  at  Medina  is  held  in  refpedl  by  the  Muffulmen  ; 
but  they  are  not  obliged  to  vifit  it  in  order  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  devotional  exercifes  ;  only,  as  the  cara¬ 
vans  from  Syria  neceflarily  pafs  near  by  Medina,  in  their 
return  from  Mecca,  they  turn  afide  to  behold  the  prophet’s 
tomb.  It  is  fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  great  fquare  ; 
whereas  the  caaba  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  at  Mecca. 
For  fear  that  the  people  might  fuperftitioufly  offer  wor- 
fhip  to  the  aff.es  of  the  prophet,  the  tomb  is  inclofed 
within  iron  rails,  'yd  is  only  to  be  feen  by  looking  through 
thel’e.  This  toirftris  placed  between  two  other  tombs,  in 
which  reft  the  allies  of  the  two  firft  caliphs.  Although 
not  more  magnificent  than  the  tombs  of  the  founders  of 
molt  other  mofques,  the  building  which  covers  it  is  hung 
with  a  piece  of  filk  (tuff,  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
is  renewed  every  feven  years  by  the  pacha  of  Damafcus. 
This  building  is  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  chiefly  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  treafure  which  is  faid  to  be  kept  in  it  :  this 
treafure  conlifts  chiefly  of  precious  ftones,  the  offerings  of 
rich  Muffulmen.  An  eminent  Arabian  merchant  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Niebuhr,  that  the  guard  was  pofted  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  keep  off  the  populace,  who  had  be¬ 
gun  to  throw  dirt  upon  the  tomb,  which  they  afterwards 
icraped  off,  and  preferved  as  a  fort  of  relic:  176  miles 
north  of  Mecca.  Lat.  25.  N.  Ion.  57.  10.  E. 

MEDI'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cafiile:  twelve 
miles  north  of  Frias. 

MEDI'NA,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  fituated  on 
the  Euphrates  :  fixty-miles  north-weft  of  Baffora. 

MEDI'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  Woolly, 
of  confiderable  .fit ze,  and  containing  from  800  to  icco 
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Iioufes.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  clay,  and  an 
outward  fence  of  pointed  ftak.es  and  prickly  bufhes.  Lat. 
13.38.  N.  Ion. 12.  50.  W. 

MEDI'NA,  a  town  of  Africa, in  Kaffon.  Lat.  14.45. 

N.  Ion.  9. 1 5.  W. 

MEDI'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  Lat. 19.  45.  N.  , 

MEDI'NA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  fouth  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  See  that  article,  vol.xi.  p.  433. 

MEDI'NA  (John  de),  a  learned  Spanifti  ecclefiaftic, 
who  excited  a  confiderable  degree  of  curiofity,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Alcala,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1490. 
He  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
city  during  twenty  years,  with  extraordinary  reputation, 
and  died  in  1556,  about  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  The  higheft 
eulogiums  on  his  erudition,  judgment,  and  eloquence, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  various  Spanifh  writers  of  eminence, 
who  quote  his  works  with  great  refpecl:.  The  molt  con¬ 
fiderable  of  his  productions  are,  1.  De  Reftitutior.e  et  Con- 
tradtibus  Trafitatus,  five  Codex,  nernpe  de  Reruin  Do- 
minio,  atque  earum  Reftitutione,  et  de  aliquibus  Contrac- 
tibus,  de  Ufura,  de  Cambiis,  de  Cenfibus,  1540,  folio. 
2.  In  titulum  de  Pcenitentia,  ejufque  Partibus  Coramea- 
tarius,  1550,  folio,  &c.  Antonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hfp. 

MEDI'NA  (Michael  de),  a  learned  Spanifti  francifcan 
friar  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Balalcazar,  a 
village  in  the  diocefe  of  Cordova,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  The  time  of  his  death  is  alfo  uncertain,  though 
it  probably  took  place  between  1570  and  1580.  He  was 
educated  under  the  famous  Alphoni’us  de  Caftro,  and  be¬ 
came  profoundly  fkilled  in  divinity,  the  fathers  and  coun¬ 
cils,  the  oriental  languages  and  hiftory.  His  writings  are 
in  much  elleem  among  the  Catholics;  and  very  defer- 
vedly,  according  to  Dupin,  who  highly  commends  his 
erudition,  and  ranks  him,  in  point  of  merit,  with  the  able 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  difcuffing  fub- 
jedts  in  politive  divinity.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  r.  Chriftiana  Paraenefis,  fui  de  redta  in  Deum  Fide, 
Lib.  VII.  1564,  folio.  2.  De  facrorum  Hominum  conti¬ 
nents,  Lib.  V.  1368,  folio;  which  treats  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  bifhops,  priefts,  and  other  minifters,  and  enters 
into  a  long  and  laboured  defence  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  3.  Apologia  Joannis  Feri,  in  qua  feptem  et  fex- 
aginta  Loca  Commentariorum  in  Joannem,  quae  antes 
Dominicus  Soto  Segovienfis  Lutherana  traduxerat,  ex  la- 
era  Scriptura,  Sandtorumque  Dodtrina  reftituuntur,  1578, 
folio  ;  which  was  configned  at  Rome  to  the  Index  expur- 
gatorius.  4.  Enarratio  trium  Locorum  ex  Cap.  ii.  Deu- 
teronomii  Cathedrae  fahdlarum  Scripturarum  Acad.  Com- 
plut.  alfignatorum,  1560,  4to.  5.  Expofitiones  in  quar- 
tum  Symboli  Apoftolorum  Articulum,  1565,  4to.  An* 
tonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hifpan.  Dupin. 

MEDI'NA  (Peter  de),  a  celebrated  Spanifti  mathema¬ 
tician  in  the  lixteenth  century  ;  concerning  whole  per- 
fonal  hiftory  we  have  no  other  information  than  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  John  Vafaeus  during  his  refidencepn  that  city, 
who,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Chronicon  Hifpaniae, 
has  fpoken  in  the  higheft  terms  of  his  Ikill  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 
On  this  fubjeft  he  publifiied  a  valuable  work  at  Seville, 
in  the  Spaniih  language,  entitled,  Arte  de  Navigar,  1548, 
folio  ;  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  as  well  as  Spain  ;  and  has  been  tranflated 
into  the  German,  French,  and  Italian,  languages.  He 
alfo  publifiied  a  work,  deferiptive  of  the  objedts  which 
are  chiefly  deferving  of  attention  in  Spain,  entitled,  Li- 
bro  de  las  Grandezas  y  Cofas  memorables  de  Efpanna,  &c. 
the  whole  of  which  Florian  Docampo  acknowledges  that 
he  has  tranferibed  into  his  Hiftory  of  Spain,  drawn  up  at 
the  requeft'of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  And  he  was  the 
author  of  an  excellent  Map  of  Spain,  which  the  famous 
Abraham  Ortelius  has  followed  in  his  Theatrum  Or  bis 
Terrse.  For  the  titles  and  fubjedts  of  other  pieces  attri¬ 
buted  to  Medina, 'we  refer  £0  Antonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hifpan. 
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MEDI'NA  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  painter,  was  fon  of 
Medina  de  l’Afturias,  a  Spanifli  captain  who  fettled  at 
Bruflels,  where  the  fon  was  horn  in  1660.  He  was  in- 
ftrufted  in  painting  by  Du  Chatel,  under  whofe  direction 
he  made  great  progrefs;  and,  applying  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Rubens,  made  that  eminent  matter  his  principal 
model.  He  painted  both  hiltory  and  portrait ;  and  was 
held  in  extraordinary  efteem  by  moll  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  who  diftinguifhed  his  merit  by  feveral  marks 
of  honour.  He  married  young,  and  came  into  England 
in  1686,  where  he  drew  portraits  for  feveral  years  with 
great  reputation  ;  as  he  painted  thofe  fubjefts  with  remark¬ 
able  freedom  of  touch,  a  delicate  management  of  tints,  and 
ftrong  refemblance  of  the  perfons.  The  earl  of  Leven  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  procured  him  a  fub- 
fcription  of  500I. -worth  of  bufrnefs.  He  went,  carrying  a 
large  number  of  bodies  and  poftures,  to  which  he  painted 
heads.  He  returned  to  England  for  a  fliort  time;  but 
went  back  to  Scotland,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Gray  Friars  at  Edinburgh  in  1711, 
aged  52.  He  painted  mod  of  the  Scotch  nobility.  Two 
fmall  hiflory-pieces,  and  the  portraits  of  the  profeflbrs,  in 
the  Surgeons’  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  were  alfo  painted  by 
him.  At  Wentworth-caftle  is  a  large  piece  containing 
the  firft  duke  of  Argyll,  and  his  fons,  the  two  late  dukes 
John  and  Archibald,  in  Romans  habits.  The  duke  of 
Gordon  prefented  fir  John  Medina’s  head  to  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcany  for  his  colle&ion  of  portraits  done  by 
the  painters  themfelves  ;  the  duke  of  Gordon  too  was 
drawn  by  him,  with  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Huntley  and 
his  daughter  lady  Jane,  in  one  piece.  Medina  was  knighted 
by  the  duke  of  Queenfberry,  lord  high  commiffioner;  and 
was  the  laft  knight  made  in  Scotland  before  the  union. 
The  prints  in  the  o&avo  edition  of  Milton  were  designed 
him ;  and  he  compofed  another  fet  for  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes,  but  they  were  never  engraved. 

MEDI'NA  el  AS'FAL,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Jaffa,  celebrated  for  the  tombs  of  feveral  Ara¬ 
bian  faints. 

MEDI'NA  del  CAM'PO,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Leon,  fituated  on  the  Zapardiel,  a  fmall 
river  communicating  with  the  Duero,  between  Toro  and 
Tordefillas.  This  town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
refidence  of  feveral  monarchs,  and  was  then  more  con- 
fiderable  than  it  is  now,  being  both  commercial  and  opu¬ 
lent.  It  has  fl ill  three  confiderable  fairs,  and  feveral  great 
privileges  :  it  is  free  from  all  taxes  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  a  right  to  fill  all  offices,  both  in  the  church  and  civil 
magiltracy,  without  the  interference  of  the  pope  or  the 
king.  It  is  ftill  large,  though  decaying;  it  has  a  hand- 
fome  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fountain  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  ftatue  of  Neptune.  Medina  del  Campo  is 
faid  to  have  contained  14000  families,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  is  now  reduced  to  1000.  Although  the  population 
is  fo  much  diminifhed,  the  ancient  churches  and  convents 
are  Hill  remaining.  According  to  Townfend,  it  has  nine 
parifh-churches,  feventy  priefls,  feventeen  convents,  and 
two  hofpitals.  The  collegiate  church,  built  of  brick,  is 
much  admired  for  its  roof.  The  old  handfome  houfe  of 
the  Jefuits  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  This  town  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  jefuit  P.  J.  Acofta,  and  of  the  philofopher  Go- 
mefius  Pereira.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  made  this  place 
one  of  his  principal  magazines  for  military  (lores  collected 
with  a  view  to  curb  the  great  nobility  ;  but  when,  A.  D. 

1 520,  the  commons  of  Caltile  fought  redrefs  of  grievances, 
they  feized  the  magazine,  and  defended  the  city  with 
fuch  obltinacy,  that  they  forced  Fontefca  to  retire  and  to 
leave  them  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  ruins.  The  fur¬ 
rounding  country  is  naturally  fertile:  twenty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Vallodolid.  Lat.  41. 23.  N.  Ion.  5.  W. 

MEDI'NA  CE'LI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on 
the  Xalon,  anciently  called  Segoncia  :  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Siguenp.  Lat.  41.21.  N.  Ion.  2.  27.  W. 

MEDI'NA  del  RIO  SE'CO,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
in  Leon,  fituated  on  a  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Se- 
Vol.XV.  No,  1020. 
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quillo.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  It  has 
three  pariffi-churches,  four  convents,  an  afyluni  for 
monks,  and  two  well-endowed  hofpitals.  This  place  was- 
formerly  famous  for  its  population,  manufactories,  and 
fairs;  on  which  account  it  was  furnamed  India-Chica,  or 
Little  India.  In  1638,  it  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
city  by  Philip  IV.  It  is  furrounded  by  mountains,  and. 
the  air  of  it  is  very  falubrious.  Its  population,  which  is 
faid  to  have  confided  of  30,000  perfons,  is  now  reduced 
to  fourth  of  that  number.  The  ftirrounding  country 
abounds  in  corn  and  wine:  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Palencia. 

MEDI'NA  SIDO'NIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capital 
of  a  duchy, in  the  province  of  Seville,  anciently  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  transferred  to  Cadiz  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Cadiz,  and  fifty  fouth  of  Seville.  Lat.  36.  25.  N  Ion.  6  W. 

MEDI'NA  del  los  TOR'RES,  a  town  of  Spain'  in 
Eftramadura:  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Llerena. 

MED'INE,  J.  An  Egyptian  piece  of  money,  of  iron 
filvered  over,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  diver  threepence. 

MED'INET  A'BU,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  Me- 
Dinet  Taeu,  a  village  of  Egypt,  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  Nile,  where  are  the  remains  of  four  temples,  fhowing 
the  place  where  once  flood  the  magnificent  city  of  Thebes. 
It  is  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Efneh,  and  330  fouth  of 
Cairo.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  349. 

MED'INET  FA'RS,  a  ruined  town  of  Egypt,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  anciently  named  Ar/moe ,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Fayoum.— A  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  oppofite  Fefhn. 

MEDIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Luneburg:  eight  miles  north  of  Ultzen,  and  fourteen 
fouth. foufh-ealt  of  Luneburg. 

MEDIN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-welt  of  Kaluga. 
Lat.  54.  58.  N.  Ion.  53.  30.  E.  " 

MEDIOC'RITY,  f.  [ mediocrite ,  Fr.  mediocritas ,  Lat.] 
Moderate  degree  ;  middle  rate. — There  appeared  a  fudden 
and  marvellous  converfion  in  the  duke’s  cafe,  from  the 
moft  exalted  to  the  moft  deprefled,  as  if  his  expedition 
had  been  capable  of  no  mediocrities.  IVotton. — Getting  and 
improving  our  knowledge  in  fubltances  only  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  hirtory,  is  all  that  the  weaknefs  of  our  faculties 
in  this  ftate  of  mediocrity ,  while  we  are  in  this  world,  can 
attain  to.  Locke. — Moderation  ;  temperance.— Left  appe¬ 
tite,  in  the  ufeof  food,  fhould  lead  us  beyond'  that  which, 
is  meet,  we  owe  obedience  to  that  law  of  reafon  which 
teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and  drinks.  Hooker. 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital  of 
the  Infubres,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  fettlement  in  that 
part  of  Italy  ;  a  municipium,  and  a  place  of  great  ftrength  j 
and  a  feat  of  the  liberal  arts ;  whence  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Athena.  Now  Milan. 

MEDIOLA'NUM  AULERCO'RUM,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  Eburovicum  Civitas ;  corrupted  to  Civ itas 
Ebroicorum,  and  this  laft  to  Ebroica  ;  whence  the  modern 
appellation  Evreux,  a  city  of  Normandy. 

MEDIOLA'NUM  GUGERNO'RUM,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Eelgica  ;  now  the  village  Moyland,  not  far  from  Cologne. 

MEDIOLA'NUM  ORDOVI'CUM,  a  town  of  Britain  5 
now  Llanvillin,  a  market-town  of  Montgomeryfhire. 

MEDIOLA'NUM  SANTO'NUM,  or  Santoni'ca 
Ur'bs,  a  town  of  Aquitaine.  Now  Saintes,  capital  of 
Saintonge  in  Guienne,  on  the  river  Charente. 

MEDIOMAT'RICES,  a  nation  that  lived  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Rhine  ;  now  Metz. 

MEDIPIL'LY.  See  Mootapilly. 

ME'DIR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  : 
fixty  miles  eaft  of  Sirjian. 

MED'ISANCE, /  [French.]  Evil-fpeaking ;  reproach; 
Hander. 

To  MED'ITATE,  v.  a.  [ mediter ,  Fr.  meditor,  Lat.]  To 
plan  ;  to  fcheme  ;  to  contrive. — Some  affirmed  that  I  me¬ 
ditated  a  war  ;  God  knows,  I  did  not  then  think  of  war. 
K.  Charles. 
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Diflembling  fleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 

With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey.  Dryden. 

To  think  on  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. — Blefled  is  -the 
man  that  doth  meditate  good  things  in  wifdom,  and  that 
re  a  Tone  th  of  holy  things.  Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 

Them  among 

There  fet  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 

Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  MED'ITATE,  v.n.  To  think  ;  to  mufe  ;  to  con¬ 
template  ;  to  dwell  on  with  intenfe  thought.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  of  pious  contemplation. — To  worftiip  God, 
to  fludy  his  will,  to  meditate  upon  him,  and  to  love  him  ; 
all  thefe  bring  pleafure  and  peace.  Tillotfcn. 

MEDITATING,  f.  The  aft  of  contemplating. 

MEDITA'TION,  f.  Deep  thought  ;  clofe  attention  ; 
contrivance;  contemplation. — I  left  the  meditations  wherein 
I  was,  and  fpake  to  her  in  anger.  2  Efd.  x.  5. 

’Tis  mod  true, 

That  niufing  meditation  mod  affefts 

The  penfive  lecrefy  of  defert  cell.  Milton. 

Thought  employed  upon  facred  ohjefts  : 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 

And  Itudy  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live.  Granville. 

A  feries  of  thoughts,  occafiotied  by  any  objeft  or  occur¬ 
rence.  In  this  fenfe  are  books  of  meditations. 

Mydic  divines  make  a  great  difference  between  medita¬ 
tion  and  contemplation.  Meditation  confifts  in  difeurfive 
afts  of  the  foul,  confidering  methodically  and  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  myfteries  of  faith  and  the  precepts  of  morality  ; 
and  is  performed  by  reflections  and  reafonings,  which 
leave  behind  them  manifeft  impreffions  on  the  brain  ;  but 
the  pure  contemplative  have  no  need  of  meditation,  as 
feeing  all  things  in  God  at  a  glance,  and  without  any 
reflection.  When  a  man,  therefore,  has  once  quitted  me¬ 
ditation,  and  is  arrived  at  contemplation,  he  returns  no  more; 
and,  according  to  Alvarez,  never  refumes  the  oar  of  me¬ 
ditation,  except  when  the  wind  of  contemplation  is  too 
weak  to  fill  his  fails. 

MED'ITATIVE,  adj.  Addifted  to  meditation.  Ainf- 
worth. — Exprefling  intention  or  defign. 

MEDITERRA'NE,  or  Mediterra'nean,  adj.  [from 
tnedius  terra,  Lat.]  Encircled  with  land. — In  all  that  part 
that  lieth  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mediterranean  fea,  it  is 
thought  not  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue.  Brerewood. 

MEDITERRA'NEAN,  the  name  of  a  department  of 
France,  forming  a  part  of  the  Tufcan  dates,  (or  kingdom 
of  Hetruria,)  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  May,  1808, 
were  declared  united  with  the  French  empire.  See  He¬ 
truria,  vol.  ix. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SE' A ,  a  large  gulf  or  lake  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Europe  and 
Afia,  on  the  eaft  by  Afia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Africa  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  wed  it  joins  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  paflage, 
called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  therefore  divides  Europe 
and  Afia  Minor  from  Africa  ;  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fituation,  medio  terra,  fituate  “  in  the  middle  of  the  land.” 
It  has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Columns 
of  Hercules,  and  with  the  Euxine  through  the  ,/Egean. 

The  word  Mediterraneum  does  not  occur  in  the  Claflics  ; 
but  it  is  fometimes  called  Internum  Nojlrum  or  Medius  Liquor. 
The  fird  naval  power  that  ever  obtained  the  command  of 
it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous  epochs  of  the  writer  Caflor, 
is  Crete  under  Minos.  Afterwards  it  pafled  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydians,  B.  C.  1179  ;  of  the  Pelafgi,  1058  ; 
of  the  Thracians,  1000  ;  of  the  Rhodians,  916  ;  of  the 
Phrygians,  893  ;  of  the  Cyprians,  868  ;  of  the  Phoenicians, 
826;  of  the  Egyptians,  787;  of  the  Milefians,  753;  of 
the  Carians,  734;  and  of  the  Lefbians,  676;  which  they 
retained  for  fixty-nine  years. 

The  Mediterranean  was  anciently  called  the  Grecian 
Sea,  and  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea.  It  is  now  cantoned 
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out  into  feveral  divifions,  which  bear  feveral  names.  To 
the  weft  of  Italy  it  is  called  the  Liguftic  or  Tufcan  Sea  ; 
near  Venice,  the  Adriatic  ;  towards  Greece,  the  Ionic  and 
-ffigean  of  the  ancients,  now  the  Gulf  of  Archipelago. 
From  this  laft  a  (trait,  called  the  Hellefpont,  conducts  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  ancient  Propontis ;  and  another, 
now  denominated  the  Strait  of  Conftantinople,  the  ancient 
Bofphorus,  leads  to  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea  ;  which  to  the 
north  prefents  the  (hallow  Palus  Mseptis,  or  Sea  of  Azof, 
the  utmoft  maritime  limit  of  Europe  in  that  quarter.  The 
breadth  of  this  fea  is  very  various,  from  80  to  500  miles; 
and  its  length  is  about  2000  miles  to  its  fartheft  extremity 
in  Syria.  This  wideexpanfe  of  fea  is  beautifully  fprinkled 
with  iflands,  and  environed  with  opulent  coalts.  Tides 
are  not  perceivable,  except  in  the  narrowed  ftraits ;  but, 
according  to  phyfiologilts,  there  is  a  current  along  the 
Italian  (bore  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  towards  the  African 
coaft  in  an  oppofite  direftion.  In  the  Adriatic  the  cur¬ 
rent  runs  north-weft  along  Dalmatia,  and  returns  by  the 
oppofite  fliore  of  Italy. 

According  to  Buffon,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  lake  of  fmall  extent,  and  had  received,  in  remote 
ages,  a  fudden  or  prodigious  increafe,  at  the  time  when  the 
Black  Sea  opened  a  paflage  foritfelf  through  the  Bofphorus, 
and  at  that  period  when  the  finking  of  the  land  which 
united  Europe  to  Africa,  in  the  part  that  is  now  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  permitted  the  water  of  the  ocean  to 
rulh  in.  It  was  alfo  his  opinion,  that  moft  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Mediterranean  made  a  part  of  the  continents,  before 
the  great  convulfions  that  have  taken  place  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world.  Sonnini,  at  his  requeft,  and  with  a  view  of 
afeertaining  his  opinion,  founded  the  depth  of  the  fea  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Malta  ;  and  he  found  the  depth  from 
25  to  30  fathoms,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where 
the  water  is  deep^ft,  never  exceeding  100.  On  the  other 
hand,  between  the  ifland  of  Malta  and  Cape  Bon  in 
Africa,  there  is  (fill  lefs  water,  the  lead  indicating  no  more 
than  from  25  to  30  fathoms  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  channel  which  leparates  the  two  lands. 

The  Britifh  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  is  of  great  confequence  to  Great  Britain  5  and 
the  permanent  preservation  of  it  depends  on  the  pofleflion 
of  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Gibraltar. 

The  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  paflfes,  for  (hips  to 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  &c.  or  the  feal  of  the  admiralty-office 
to  fuch  pafies,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  18. 

MEDITERRA'NEOUS,  adj.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the 
fea. — It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterraneous  parts  ; 
and  fo  it  is  a  fat  and  unftuous  fublimation  of  the  earth. 
Brown. — We  have  taken  a  lefs  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requifite,  if  we  refpeft  the  mediterraneous  moun¬ 
tains,  or  thofe  that  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 
Burnet. 

MEDITRI'NA,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  goddefs  who 
was  fuppofed  to  render  food  or  phyfic  wholelome. 

MEDITRINA'LIA,  a  Roman  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
goddefs  Meditrina,  kept  on  the  30th  of  September.  Both 
the  deity  and  the  feftival  were  fo  called  a  medendo,  becaufe 
on  this  day  they  began  to  drink  new  wine  mixed  with  old 
by  way  of  medicine. 

MEDITUL'LIUM,  /.  [Latin.]  A  term  ufed  by  ana- 
tomifts  for  that  fpongy  fubltance  between  the  two  plates 
of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  interftices  of  all  laminated 
bones. 

ME'DIUM,y.  [Latin.]  Anything  intervening.— -See¬ 
ing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a  right  line  to  the 
objefts  ;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark  immured,  and  by  curve 
lines.  Holder. — He,  who  looks  upon  the  foul  through  its 
outward  actions,  often  fees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  difcolour  the  objeft.  Addifon's  SpeElator. — 
The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours  depend,  are 
denfer  than  the  medium  which  pervades  their  interftices. 
Newton. 
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I  muft  bring  together 

All  thefe  extremes,  and  mull  remove  all  mediums , 

That  each  may  be  the  other’s  object.  Denham. 

Any  thing  ufed  in  ratiocination,  in  order  to  a  conclufion; 
the  middle  term  in  an  argument,  by  which  propofitions 
are  connected. — We,  whofe  underftandings  are  fhort,  are 
forced  to  collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  pro- 
cefs  we  feek  out  proper  mediums.  Baker  on  Learning. — The 
Latin  plural  fometimes  is  ufed. — Having  explained  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  lliewn  them  to  be  the  great  media 
of  certainty,  found,  &c.  Duncan's  Logick.— The  middle 
place  or  degree;  the  juft  temperature  between  extremes. 
— The  juft  medium  of  this  cafe  lie*  betwixt  the  pride  and 
the  abjection,  the  two  extremes.  L'EJlrange. 

Medium,  in  mathematics,  the  fame  as  mean.  Thus,  9  is 
an  arithmetical  medium,  or  mean,  between  6  and  12;  6  is 
a  geometrical  medium  between  4  and  9. 

Medium,  in  philofophy,  is  that  fpace  or  region  through 
which  a  body  in  motion  partes  to  any  point ;  thus  aether 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  move;  air,  the  medium  wherein  bodies  move  near 
our  earth  ;  water,  the  medium  wherein  fillies  live  and 
move  ;  and  glafs  is  alfo  a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  it 
a  free  paffage.  That  denfity  or  confiftency  in  the  parts  of 
the  medium,  whereby  the  motion  of  bodies  in  it  is  retarded, 
is  called  the  rejijlance  of  the  medium  ;  which,  together  with 
the  force  of  gravity,  is  the  caufe  of  the  ceffation  of  the 
motion  of  projectiles. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confiders  it  probable,  that,  befides  the 
particular  aereal  medium  wherein  we  live  and  breathe, 
there  is  another  more  univerfal  one,  which  he  calls  an 
ethereal  medium ;  vaftly  more  rare,  fubtle,  elaltic,  and  aftive, 
than  air,  and  by  that  means  freely  permeating  the  pores 
and  interftices  of  all  other  mediums,  and  diifufing  itfelf 
through  the  whole  creation  ;  and  by  the  intervention 
hereof  he  thinks  it  is  that  molt  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature  are  effected. 

ME'DIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Campanula  and  Con¬ 
volvulus. 

MED'JUS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  thirty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Yefd. 

MED'LAR,  /.  in  botany.  See  Mespilus. — Oftobcr 
is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  carnation  ;  with  a 
balket  of  fervices,  medlars ,  and  chefnuts.  Peackam. 

Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar- tree, 

And  wilh  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit 

Which  maids  call  medlars.  Shakefpeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MED'LE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba :  fixty-two 
miles  north  of  St.  Yago. 

To  MED'LE,  or  Med'ley,  v.  a.  To  mingle.  Spenfcr. 

MED'LEF,  f.  [from  mcler,  Fr.  ]  An  old  law-word  for 
a>quarrel  or  brawl.  BraElon,  iii.  35. 

MED'LERSTO,  a  fmall  ifland  in -the  north  part  of  the 
gulfiof  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.13.  N.  Ion.  21.39.  E. 

MED'LEY,  or  Med'ly,  f.  [from  medle  for  mingle.]  A 
mixture;  a  mifcellany  ;  a  mingled  mafs.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  with  fome  degree  of  contempt. — Some  imagined  that 
the  powder  in  the  armory  had  taken  fire  ;  others,  that 
troops  of  horfemen  approached  ;  in  which  medly  of  con¬ 
ceits  they  bare  down  one  upon  another,  and  joltled  many 
into  the  tower-ditch.  Hayward. — Mahomet  began  to  knock 
down  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  -fill  all  Arabia  with  an 
unnatural  medley  of  religion  and  bloodlhed.  Addifon. 

Love  is  a  medly  of  endearments,  jars, 

Sufpicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars  ; 

Then  peace  again.  Walfh. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 

From  different  mixtures;  and  the  blended  ftreams. 

Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleafurable  medley.  Phillips. 

MED'LEY,  adj.  Mingled  ;  confufed  : 
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I’m  ftrangely  difcompos’d  ; 

Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulfions  in  my  nerves, 

Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.  Dryden. 

MED'LING,  in  geography.  See  Modling. 

MED'LOCK,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Irwell  near  Manchefter. 

MED'MAN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  which  con¬ 
tains  three  churches  for  the  different  perluafions  :  fix 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Duffeldorp.  Lat.  51. 17.  N.  Ion. 
6.43.E. 

MEDNI'KI,  Mi'edniki,  or  War'mie,  a  town  of  Sa- 
mogitia,  the  refidence  of  the  bifliop:  twenty-eight  miles 
north-eaft  Konigfberg,and  fixty  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Mittau. 

MED'NOE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  the 
Tver,  on  the  Tvertza :  thirty-two  miles  welt-north-wefc 
of  Tver. 

ME'DOC,  a  country  of  France,  fituated,  in  the  form 
of  a  peninfula,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  fea,  but  is 
neither  populous  nor  fruitful,  the  high  tide  overflowing 
the  north  part  of  it.  On  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  (lands  a  fine  light-houfe,  called  La  Tour  de  Cordouan. 

ME'DOC,  a  fort  of  France,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde,  nearly  oppofite  Blaye :  eighteen  fniles  north  of 
Bourdeaux. 

MEDOCTU',  a  town  of  New  Brunfwick,  on  the  river 
St.John.  Lat. 46. 12. N.  Ion.  67.  35.  W. 

MEDO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Modena. 

MEDO'LI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  s  feventeen  miles  north-weft  of  Mantua. 

MEDOLI'NO,  a  town  of  Iltria  :  four  miles  fouth-eafl 
of  Pola. 

ME'DON,  fon  of  Codrus  the  feventeenth  and  laft  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  firft  archon  that  was  appointed  with 
regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the  election,  Medon  was 
preferred  to  his  brother  Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; 
and  he  rendered  himfelf  popular  by  the  juftice  and  mode¬ 
ration  of  his  adminiftration.  His  fucceffors  were  called 
from  him  Medontidtt ;  and  the  office  of  archon  remained 
for  above  200  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  under  twelve 
perpetual  archons. 

ME'DON,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  died  about  990  years 
B.C. 

MEDOROS'TA,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine,  near  the  Canada  line.  Lat.  47.  56.  N. 
Ion.  68.  22.  W. 

ME'DRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Guinea,  capital 
of  a  country  near  the  river  Camerones. 

ME'DRA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran  s 
eight  miles  north  of  Kieh. 

MEDRASH'EM,  a  town  of  Algiers :  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Conftantina. 

MEDSHETISAR',  a  village,  being  one  of  the  Perfian 
havens  on  the  Cafpian,  is  fituated,  as  is  alfo  Farabat,  on 
the  fouthern  coaft,  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  Of 
thefe  two  villages  Medihetifar  is  the  moll  convenient,  from 
its  vicinity  to  Balfrufch,  capital  of  the  province,  where  the 
Ruffians  and  Armenians  convey  their  merchandife;  the 
traffic,  however,  is  much  diminifhed  on  account  of  the  im- 
pofitions  of  the  khan  of  Mazanderan.  The  chief  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  country  are  filk,  (far  inferior  to  that  of  Ghilan,) 
rice,  and  cotton,  which  are  largely  exported. 

MEDU'A,  a  town  of  Algiers,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas, 
in  the  midft  of  fprings  :  j8o  miles  fouth-weft  of  Algiers. 

MEDUA'CUS,  in  ancient  geography,  two  rivers  (Major,' 
now  Brenta,  and  Minor,  now  Bachalione),  falling  near  Ve¬ 
nice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

MEDUA'NA,  a  river  of  Gaul  flowing  into  the  Ligeris, 
now  the  Mayne. 

MEDVEDIT'ZA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cofacs,  which  riles  about  ten  miles  north  from  Saratov, 
and  runs  into  the  Don  about  eight  miles  north- weft  from 
Snafkaia. 

*  MEDVEDI'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
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of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Ilim  :  fixty-four  miles  Couth-weft  of 
Orlenga. 

MEDVEZ'BI,  five  finall  iflands  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Frozen 
Sea  :  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  Lat.  72. 
to  72. 20. N.  Ion. about  1 56.  E. 

MEDVEZE'I,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Eat.  77.  20.  N.  Ion.  68.  34..  E. 

M  EDVE'ZI,  a  (mall  ifland  of  Ruflia,in  the  fea  of  Ochotz, 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda.  Lat.  55.  10.  to  55. 16.  N. 
Ion.  137.  to  138.  E. 

MEDUK'KA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Saade. 

MEDUL'LA,  f.  [Latin  ]  Marrow;  the  fat  fnbftance 
that  fills  the  cavity  in  the  middle  of  a  long  bone.  The 
white  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  See  the  article 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  526,  593.  and  the  word  Marrow, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  41 5. 

Medulla,  in  botany,  the  pith  of  a  vegetable;  the  in¬ 
ner  veficular  fubftance,  or  that  which  clothes  the  inner 
furface  of  a  hollow  trunk.  The  pith  of  plants  is  lodged 
in  the  centre  or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body,  where  it  is 
as  aftiduoufly  protected  as  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow  of 
animals.  In  parts  moft  endued  with  life,  like  the  root, 
or  efpecially  young  growing  (ferns  or  branches,  the  me¬ 
dulla  is  ufually  of  a  pulpy  fubftance;  but  tolerably  firm, 
though  rather  brittle.  Its  colour  is  pale  green  or  yellow- 
i(h,  with  a  watery  tranfparency,  the  fubftance  being  very 
juicy  Its  juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant,  they  being  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  lap.  Still  there  is  no  perceptible  flowing  from 
this  part  when  wounded,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  far 
as  we  have  obferved.  In  branches  or  ftems  more  advanced 
in  growth,  the  medulla  is  found  of  a  drier,  more  white, 
and  evidently  cellular,  fubftance.  (See  the  article  Botany, 
vol.  iii.  p.  238,  9.)  In  this  ftate  it  is  known  to  every 
body  in  the  full-grown  branches  of  elder,  and  the  ftems 
of  rulhes.  In  thefe  it  is  dry,  highly  cellular,  fnow-white, 
extremely  light  and  compreffible,  though  but  flightly  elaf- 
tic.  Such  are  its  different  appearances,  at  different  periods 
of  growth,  in  many  common  ill  rubs,  as  the  currant-tree, 
lilac,  mock-orange,  hydrangea,  & c.  In  the  laft-mentioned 
ftirub,  though  nearly  akin  to  the  elder,  as  well  as  in  the 
aucuba  japonica,  the  pith  is  very  abundant,  and  remains 
unufually  long  in  its  primary  green  juicy  ftate.  The  pith 
of  many  annual  Items,  abundant  and  highly  fucculent 
while  they  are  growing,  becomes  little  more  than  a  web, 
lining  the  hollow  of  the  adult  Item,  as  in  fome  thirties. 
Many  grades  and  umbelliferous  plants,  as  the  hemlock 
and  chervil,  have  always  hollow  ftems,  lined  only  with  a 
thin  fmooth  coating  of  pith,  exquifitely  delicate  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  its  appearance.  The  diltinrtion  between  a  hollow 
(tern,  only  lined  with  medulla,  and  a  folid  one,  entirely 
filled  up  with  that  fubftance,  by  no  means  indicates  any 
material  diderence  between  the  plants  fo  circumftanced. 
Some  fpecies  of  Hieracium  have  the  one  fort  of  Item,  others 
the  other;  and  this  difference  is  often  of  ufe,  for  fpecific 
diftindlion,  in  that  difficult  genus. 

It  is  much  eafier  to  defcribe  the  appearances  of  the 
medulla,  which  are  few  and  but  little  varied,  than  it  is  to 
underftand  the  true  nature,  or  phyfiology,  of  this  part. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  concerning  which  a  greater  variety 
of  opinions,  or  at  lealt  more  oppofite  ones,  have  been  held. 
Du  Hamel,  an  excellent  obferver,  though  not  always  a 
correct  theorift,  confidered  this  part  as  not  in  any  refpefl 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  difperfed 
through  the  vegetable  body,  and  ferving  to  hold  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  together ;  nor  did  he  attribute  any  particular 
function,  in  the  vegetable  economy,  to  any  part  of  this 
fubftance.  Linnaeus,  on  the  contrary,  thought  the  me¬ 
dulla  the  feat  of  life,  and  prime  fource  of  vegetation.  He 
conceived  that  its  vigour  was  the  main  caufe  of  the  pro- 
pulfion  of  the  branches.  His  lively  fancy  formed  to  itfelf 
an  idea  of  this  organ  altogether  his  own,  as  a  living  body 
of  peculiar  vivacity  and  energy,  driving  to  enlarge  itfelf 
in  every  dire&ion,  and  fucceeding  belt  where  it  found 
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leaft  refiftance.  Thu3  he  explains  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  efpecially  of  trees,  at  their  extremities  only  ;  the  cor¬ 
tical  fubftance,  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  vegetable  being, 
(confifting  of  its  wood  and  bark,  including  the  vafcular 
fyftem,)  affording  lefs  refiftance  where  it  is  younger  and 
thinner,  while  it  derives  energy  itfelf  from  the  powers  of 
the  fubftance  it  confines.  His  idea  of  the  animal  phyfio¬ 
logy  was  fimilar.  He  conceived  the  brain  and  nerves  of 
animals  to  be  analogous  to  the  pith  of  plants ;  and  that  it 
was  confined  by  their  cortical  fubftance,  for  fo  he  called 
their  bones  and  mufcles,  as  the  pith  is  by  the  more  folid 
parts  of  plants.  He  thought  he  traced  the  origin  of  the 
ftamens,  or  male  organs  of  vegetables,  to  their  wood  ;  and 
that  of  the  piftils,  or  female  ones,  to  their  pith.  Hence 
he  deduced  a  fine  fanciful  hypothefis,  that  the  mule  off- 
fpring  of  crofs  impregnation  (hould  refemble  its  father  in 
external  habit  and  charafters,  and  its  mother  in  internal 
qualities,  which  opinion  he  alfo  extended  to  the  animal 
creation  ;  nor  did  he  want  faffs  to  fupport  it.  Both  king¬ 
doms  were  ranfacked  to  fupply  them  ;  for  fome  faffs  may 
be  found  to  fupport  any  hypothefis,  any  at  leaft  conceived 
by  a  mind  fo  able,  ingenious,  and  intelligent,  as  that  of 
Linnaeus.  In  another  office,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
medulla,  or  pith,  Linnaeus  was  unqueftionably  miftaken. 
He  thought  it  the  origin  of  the  wood  ;  believing  that  a 
layer  was  every  year  added  internally  to  the  body  of  a 
tree  from  this  fubftance.  Du  Hamel  refuted  this  opinion, 
by  experiments,  which  clearly  proved  the  wood  to  be  de- 
pofited  by  the  bark. 

But,  while  we  thus  rejeff  opinions  of  the  great  Swedifh 
naturalift,  which  have  been  proved  to  want  a  folid  foun¬ 
dation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  how  far  his 
general  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  medulla  may  be 
defenfible.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  this  part  and  the  nervous  fyftem  of  animals,  with 
refpeft  to  fituation  and  proteftion,  as  well  as  in  its  gene¬ 
ral  uniformity  of  appearance  and  texture  in  widely-diffe- 
rent  orders  of  plants  ;  while  the  differences  in  thefe  refpefi s 
which  it  exhibits  in  other  tribes,  are  not  at  all  greater  than 
thofe  found  in  the  nervous  fyftem  and  brains  of  different 
claffes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If,  moreover,  it  be  faid, 
that  the  pith  is  of  too  Ample  a  conltruftion  to  allow  a 
belief  of  its  being  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  vegetable 
conftitution  as  to  be  the  feat  of  life,  or  immediate  organ 
of  vegetation  ;  furely  vve  are  as  little  able  to  difcover  any 
thing  in  the  form  or  texture  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  to 
account  for  their  wonderful  but  undeniable  properties. 
Scarcely  any  phenomenon  of  the  animal  frame  is  lefs  in¬ 
telligible,  than  the  change  in  the  pith  of  a  plant  from  its 
fucculent  ftate,  to  that  dry  congeries  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  clofe  cells  or  veficles,  impervious  to  fluids,  and 
having  no  communication  with  each  other. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Knight  has  fuppofed  the  medulla 
to  be  a  refervoir  of  moilture,  to  which  the  growing  vege¬ 
table  may  have  recourfe,  when  its  fap-veflels  are  occafion- 
ally  exhaufted  by  inordinate  perfpiration.  “  Plants,”  fays 
this  excellent  writer,  “  cannot,  like  animals,  fly  to  the 
(hade  and  the  brook.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  but, 
inftead  of  fuch  a  refource,  their  leaves,  when  exhaufted, 
droop,  or  fold  over  each  other,;  fo  that  their  pores  are 
contrafted,  and  the  very  check  which  their  energy  receives 
prevents  further  exhaultion,  and  gives  time  for  frefh  fup- 
plies  from  the  root.  Mr.  Knight  has  indeed  (hown  that 
the  part  in  queftion  may,  occafionally  at  leaft,  be  difpenfed 
with,  and  removed  from  a  branch  without  injuring  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  more  recently  (hown  the 
importance,  if  not  of  the  medulla,  of  its  analogous  organ, 
the  cellular  fubftance;  having  found  that  fubftance  capa¬ 
ble,  as  he  thinks,  of  affuming  the  vafcular  ftrufture,  and 
aftual  vegetation,  of  what  Linnaeus  terms  the  cortical 
fubftance  of  a  plant. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  and  enlightened  prefident  of  the 
Linnxan  Society,  is  partial  to  the  opinion  of  the  medulla 
being,  fome  how  or  other,  an  organ  fubfervient  to  the  vital 
energy  of  the  vegetable  frame  3  but  we  can  ftill  lefs,  if 
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pofllble,  comprehend  its  mode  of  action,  than  that  of  our 
own  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  branched  off  and  difrufed, 
like  the  nervous  thatter,  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable 
body  5  and  hence  may  beeafffy  fuppofed  to  give  lite  and 
vigour  to  the  whole,  though  no  more  than  nerves  the 
organ  or  the  direCt  fource  of  nonrifhment ;  for  its  Itrufture 
is  fuch  that  it  can  tranfmit  no  fluids  for  that  purpofe  from 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  at  leaft  not  in  any  way  that  we  can 
comprehend,  till  it  has  taken  upon  itfelf  a  different  orga¬ 
nization  from  what  is  natural  to  it.  The  pith,  however, 
is  certainly  moll  vigorous  and  abundant  in  young  and 
growing  branches,  and  muff  be  fuppofed  fubfervient,  in 
jome  way  or  other,  to  their  increafe. 

MEDUL'LAR,  or  Medul'lary,  adj.  [from  medulla, 
Lat.]  Pertaining  to  the  marrow. — Thefe  little  emifl’aries, 
united  together  at  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make 
the  medullar  part,  being  a  bundle  of  very  fmall  thread  like 
channels  or  fibres.  Cheyne' s  Phil.  Principles.' —The  back,  for 
the  fecurity  of  that  medullary  fubftance  that  runs  down  its 
cavity,  is  bent  after  the  manner  of  the  catenarian  curve. 
Cheyne. 

MEDUL'LARY,  f.  The  finer  part  of  the  marrow  of 
the  bones.  Scott. 

MEDULLI'NA,  a  woman’s  name;  a  Roman  lady,  who 
was  raviihed  by  her  father,  and  afterwards  flew  him. 

MEDUMACK',  a  river  of  United  America,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  44.  N.  Ion. 
69.  15*  W. 

MEDU'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli: 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Concordia. 

MEDU'NA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Li- 
venza,  about  one  mile  fouth  of  Meduna,  in  the  country 
of  Friuli. 

MED'UNCOCK,  a  plantation  of  America,  in  Lincoln 
county,  Maine:  forty  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Wifcaflet ; 
containing  380  inhabitants. 

ME  DUS,  a  fon  of  a35geus  and  Medea,  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  country  of  Afia.  Medus,  when  come  to  years 
of  maturity,  went  to  feek  his  mother,  whom  the  arrival 
of  Theleus  in  Athens  had  driven  away.  See  Medea.  He 
came  to  Colchis,  where  he  was  feized  by  his  uncle  Perfes, 
who  had  ufurped  the  throne  of  Hsetes,  his  mother’s  father, 
becaufe  the  oracle  had  declared  that  Perfes  ffiould  be 
murdered  by  one  of  the  grandfons  of  -ffietes.  Medus  af- 
fumed  another  name,  and  called  himfelf  Hippotes,  fon  of 
Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arrived  in  Colchis  difguifed 
in  the  habit  of  a  prieftefs  ot  Diana  ;  and*  when  ftie  heard 
that  one  of  Creon’s  children  was  imprifoned,  (lie  re- 
folved  to  haften  the  deftruCtion  of  a  perfon  whofe 
family  ftte  detefted.  To  effect  this  with  more  certain¬ 
ty,  (lie  told  the  ufurper,  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
fon  of  Medea,  fent  by  his  mother  to  murder  him.  She 
begged  Perfes  to  give  her  Hippotes,  that  (lie  might  facri- 
fice  him  to  her  refentment.  Perfes  confented.  Medea 
difcovered  that  it  was  her  own  Ion,  and  (lie  inftantly 
armed  him  with  the  dagger  which  (he  had  prepared  againlt 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to  (tab  the  ufurper.  He  obeyed, 
and  Medea  difcovered  who  (he  was,  and  made  her  fon 
Medus  fit  on  his  grandfather’s  throne. 

MEDU'SA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  Gor- 
gons,  daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  fubjeft  to  mortality.  She  is 
celebrated  for  her  perfonal  charms,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
locks.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained 
her  favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of 
the  fanCtity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva;  and  (he 
changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medufa,  which  had  in- 
fpired  Neptune’s  love,  into  ferpents.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus  and  others,  Medufa  and  her  filters  came  into  the 
world  with  fnakes  on  their  heads  inltead  of  hair,  with 
yellow  wings,  and  brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  alio 
covered  with  impenetrable  fcales  ;  and  their  very  looks 
had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  ftones.  Perfeus 
rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  conqueft  of  Medufa. 
He  cut  off  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that  dropped  from 
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the  wound  produced  the  innumerable  ferpents  that  infeft 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medufa’s  head  on  the  tegis 
of  Minerva,  which  he  had  ufed  in  his  expedition.  The 
head  (till  retained  the  fame  petrifying  power  as  before,  as 
it  was  fatally  known  in  the  court  ot  Cepheus,  Some 
fuppofe,  that  the  Gorgons  were  a  nation  of  w  omen,  whom 
Perfeus  conquered.  See  Andromeda,  vol.  i.  and  Gor- 
cones,  vol.  viii, 

MEDU'SA, in  natural  hiffory,  a  genus  of  vermes, 
of  the  order  ot  mollufca,  or  gelatinous  worms.  Generic 
characters — Body  gelatinous,  orbicular,  and  generally  fiat 
underneath  ;  mouth  central  beneath. 

Thefe  animals  confift  moftly  of  a  tender  gelatinous 
tranfparent  mafs,  of  different  figures,  furnilhed  with  arms 
or  tentacular  procefles  proceeding  from  the  lower  fur- 
face.  The  larger  fpecies  when  touched  caufe  a  (light 
tingling  and  rednefs,  and  are  ufually  denominated  fea- 
nettles.  They  are  fuppofed  to  conliitute  the  chief  food  of 
cetaceous  filh ;  and  molt  of  them  (hine  with  great  fplen- 
dour  in  the  water.  The  form  of  the  body,  when  at  reft, 
is  in  general  the  fegment  of  a  fphere.  Thefe  animals  fwim 
well,  and  appear  to  perform  that  motion  by  rendering 
their  body  more  or  lefs  convex,  and  thus  ftriking  the  wa¬ 
ter.  When  left  on  the  (bore,  they  are  motionlefs,  and  look 
more  like  flat  cakes  of  jelly  than  living  animals. 

M.  Peron,  during  his  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  col¬ 
lected  a  great  number  of  this  remarkable  genus  of  ani¬ 
mals.  In  an  account  prefented  by  him  to  the  National 
Inftitute  in  the  year  1809,  their  Angularities  are  well  ex- 
prefled  in  the  following  terms:  “  Their  fubftance  feems 
to  be  merely  a  coagulated  water;  yet  the  moft  important 
functions  of  life  are  exercifed  in  it.  Their  multiplication 
is  prodigious  ;  yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  it  is  effected.  They  are  capable  of  attaining 
feveral  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  fifty  or  fixty 
pounds;  yet  their  nutritive  fyftem  efcapes  our  eyes.  They 
execute  the  moft  rapid  and  long-continued  movements; 
yet  the  details  of  their  mufcular  fyftem  are  imperceptible. 
They  have  a  very  aCtive  fpecies  of  refpiration,  the  true 
feat  of  which  is  a  myftery.  They  appear  extremely  feeble; 
yet  filli  of  confiderable  fize  form  their  daily  prey,  and  dif- 
folve  in  a  few  moments  in  their  ftomach.  Many  fpecies 
of  them  (hine  in  the  night  like  balls  of  fire,  and  (bine  (ling 
or  benumb  the  hand  that  touches  them;  yet  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  agents  of  both  thefe  properties'remain  to  be  dif¬ 
covered.”  The  fpecies  are  divided  into  two  feclions. 

I.  Body  with  ciliate  ribs. 

1.  Medufa  infundibulum.  Specific  charafler,  body 
ovate,  with  nine  ciliate  ribs.  It  inhabits  the  Indian,  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  North,  feas  ;  is  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  body  is  obtufely  eight-angled,  hollow, 
tranfparent,  open  at  the  larger  extremity,  and  of  a  firm 
gelatinous  fubftance.  It  contracts  and  expands  with  great 
facility  :  ribs  purplifti,  and  furniflted  with  a  fingle  row  of 
(hort  and  (lender  fibres.  This  is  probably  one  ot  thole 
luminous  animal*  which  Mr.  Macartney  firit  examined  in 
Oftober  1804,  at  Herne- bay,  a  fmall  watering-place  upon 
the  northern  coalt  of  Kent,  and  which  he  has  named 
Beroe  fulgens.  He  defcribes  it  as  a  moft  elegant  crea¬ 
ture,  of  a  colour  changing  between  purple,  violet,  and 
pale  blue;  the  body  truncated  before,  and  pointed  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  the  form  is  difficult  to  allign,  as  it  is  varied 
by  partial  contractions,  at  the  animal’s  pleafure.  He  has 
represented  the  two  extremes  of  form  that  this  creature 
alfumes  :  the  firft  is  fomewhat  that  of  a  cucumber,  which, 
as  being  the  one  it  takes  when  at  reft,  (hould  perhaps  be 
confidered  as  its  proper  fhape  :  the  other  refembles  a  pear, 
and  is  the  figure  it  has  in  the  molt  contracted  date.  The 
body  is  hollow,  or  forms  internally  an  infundibular  cavity, 
which  has  a  wide  opening  before,  and  appears  alfo  to  have 
a  fmall  aperture  polterioily  through  which  it  difcharges 
its  excrement.  The  polterior  two- thirds  of  the  bony  are 
ornamented  with  eight  longitudinal  ciliated  ribs,  the  pro- 
celfes  of  which  are  kept  in  Inch  a  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
F  while 
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while  the  animal  is  fvvimming,  that  they  appear  like 
the  continual  paflage  of  a  fluid  along  the  ribs.  When 
the  animal  fwarn  gently  near  the  furface  of  the  water, 
its  whole  body  became  occaflonally  illuminated  in  a  flight 
degree;  during  its  contractions,  a  ftronger  light  iffued 
from  the  ribs;  and,  when  a  fudden  fhock  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  water  in  which  feveral  of  thefe  animals  were 
placed,  a  vivid  flafli  was  thrown  out.  When  the  body  was 
broken,  the  fragments  continued  luminous  for  fome  fe- 
conds,  and,  being  rubbed  on  the  hand,  left  a  light  like 
that  of  phofphorus;  this,  however,  as  well  as  every  other 
mode  of  emitting  light,  ceafed  after  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

In  the  month  of  September  1806,  Mr.  Macartney 
caught  at  Sandgate,  and  in  April  1809  at  Haftings,  a 
number  of  thefe  fame  animals.  They  were  of  various 
flzes,  from  about  the  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin.  Many  of  them  ad¬ 
hered  together  in  the  fea ;  lome  of  the  larger  fort  were 
covered  with  fmall  ones,  which  fell  off  when  the  animals 
were  handled,  and  by  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  obferve 
thefe  creatures  would  have  been  taken  for  a  phofphoric 
fubftance.  On  putting  a  number  of  them  into  a  glafs 
containing  clear  fea-water,  they  (till  fliowed  a  difpofuion 
to  congregate  upon  the  furface.  It  was  obferved  that, 
when  they  adhered  together,  they  fhowed  no  contractile 
motion  in  any  part  of  their  body,  which  explains  the  caufe 
of  the  pale  or  white  colour  of  the  diffufed  light  of  the 
ocean.  The  flaflies  of  light  which  Mr.  Macartney  faw 
come  from  the  fea  at  Herne-bay,  were  probably  produced 
by  a  fudden  and  general  effort  of  the  medufae  to  feparate 
from  each  other,  and  to  defcend  in  the  water. 

2.  Medufa  pileus  :  body  globular,  with  ciliate  ribs,  and 
two  ciliate  cirri.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  is 
perhaps  the  luminous  fpecies  defcribed  by  Forfkal  under 
the  name  of  Medufa  denfa. 

3.  Medufa  cucumis  :  oblong  with  eight  ciliate  ribs,  and 
cirri.  It  is  found  in  the  Greenland  feas,  and  moves  very 
ilowly  by  means  of  the  fibres  on  the  ribs:  when  touched, 
it  contracts  itfelf  into  the  form  of  an  apple.  The  body 
is  white  mixed  with  blue,  and  covered  with  irregular  red 
fpots:  it  has  two  apertures,  terminal  meeting  in  the  ob¬ 
long  middle  cavity. 

4.  Medufa  ovum  :  ovate,  with  eight  ciliate  ribs  and  two 
pair  of  cirri,  one  pair  very  long.  Inhabits  the  Greenland 
feas;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  The  body 
is  lucid,  and  extremely  fragile;  the  fragments,  while 
alive,  are  blue. 

II.  Body  fmooth. 

5.  Medufa  porpita :  flat  above,  beneath  a  little  convex, 
grooved,  and  villous.  It  is  found  in  India. 

6.  Medufa  cruciata :  body  marked  with  a  milk-white 
crofs.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  tranfparent  colourlefs 
jelly;  the  body  is  furrounded  at  the  margin  with  very 
fine  fibres:  the  crofs  is  marked  with  a  brown  fpot  on  each 
arm.  It  is  luminous  when  under  fun-fhine.  Inhabits  the 
feas  of  Europe. 

7.  Medufa  hyfocella  :  convex  above,  with  fixteen  rays, 
.and  four  united  tentacula  beneath.  Found  in  the  fea 
round  Portugal.  The  body  above  is  whitilb,  the  rays 
sompofed  of  extremely-minute  reddilh-brown  dots ;  be¬ 
neath  it  is  concave  ;  the  tentacula  are  longer  than  the 
body,  lanceolate,  and  marked  with  reddifh  (triae. 

8.  Medufa  sequorea:  flattifh,  with  a  villous  infleded 
tentaculate  margin.  It  is  extremely  fimple,  foft,  and 
fringed  at  the  margin  with  white. 

9.  Medufa  hemifphasrica:  hemifpherical,  with  four  tranf- 
verfe  ribs  beneath,  and  marginal  tentacula  and  globules. 
It  inhabits  the  European  leas;  and  is  about  two  lines  in 
diameter.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  in  the  Helmin¬ 
thology  Plate  III.  fig.  2.  p.  350.  vol.  ix.  of  its  natural 
fize,  (fprming  a  vail  contrail  with  the  cuttle-fifli  on  the 
Jame  plate;)  and  magnified  at  fig.  3. 

Whales  are  faid  to  feed  chiefly  upon  this  and  fome 
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other  fpecies  of  Medufa.  Their  gelatinous  texture  mud 
render  them  extremely  nourilhing,  and  favour  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oil,  for  which  the  cetaceous  tribe  is  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable;  but  a  vail  number  of  thefe  little  unfor¬ 
tunate  unoffending  creatures  multperifli  to  afford  a  meal 
for  a  whale. 

This  appears  to  have  been  another  of  the  luminous 
fpecies  difcovered  by  Mr.  Macartney,  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  M.  infundibulum.  The  animals  were  of  a  very 
faint  purple  colour;  the  largeft  individuals  meafured  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  margin  of  the 
umbrella  was  undivided,  and  furrounded  internally  by  a 
row  of  pale  brown  fpots,  and  numerous  fmall  twilled  tenta¬ 
cula:  four  opaque  lines  crolfed  in  an  arched  manner  from 
the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  animal ;  an 
opaque  irregular-fhaped  procefs  hung  down  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  ofthe  umbrella;  when  this  part  was  examined  with  a  lens 
of  high  powers,  it  was  difcovered  to  be  inclofed  in  a  flieath 
in  which  it  moved,  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  procefs 
was  divided  into  four  tentacula,  covered  with  little  cups 
or  fuckers  like  thofe  on  the  tentacula  of  the  cuttle-fi/h. 
This  fpecies  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  figures 
of  the  M.  bemifpherica  publifhed  by  Gronovius3  and 
Muller;  indeed  it  differs  as  little  from  thefe  figures  as 
they  do  from  each  other.  Its  luminous  property,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  obferved  by  thefe  naturalifts,  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Muller  examined  it  at  night,  and 
fays  it  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  it  can  only  be  feen  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  If  it  fltould  be  dill  confidered  as  a  dif- 
tin£l  fpecies,  or  as  a  variety  of  the  bemifpherica,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
cartney  propofes  to  call  it  M.  lucida.  In  this  fpecies,  the 
central  part  and  the  fpot  round  the  margin  are  commonly 
feen  to  fliine  on  lifting  the  animal  out  of  the  water  into 
the  air,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  wheel; 
and,  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  ufual  percuffion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  tranfparent  parts  of  its  body  are  alone  luminous. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  upon  fome  of 
thefe  worms : 

1.  Some  hemifpherical  medufae  were  put  into  a  fpoon, 
containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea-water,  and  held  over  a 
burning  candle.  As  foon  as  the  water  became  heated,  the 
medufae  appeared  like  illuminated  wheels,  the  fpots  at  the 
margin  and  centre  alone  emitting  light;  in  which  man¬ 
ner  they  flione  vividly  and  permanently  for  about  twenty 
feconds,  when  they  lhrunk  and  died,  after  which  they 
were  no  longer  luminous. 

2.  Some  of  the  fame  fpecies  were  put  into  fpirits  :  a 
11  rong  and  unremitting  light  was  inllantly  given  out,  which 
iffued  from  the  central  and  marginal  parts,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  experiment,  and  continued  until  they  died. 

3.  Some  of  the  fame  fpecies,  contained  in  a  fmall  glafs 
jar,  were  introduced  into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and, 
the  air  being  exhaulted,  they  flione  as  ufual  when  Ihaken  : 
if  any  difference  could  be  perceived,  the  light  was  more 
eafily  excited,  and  continued  longer,  in  vacuo. 

4.  A  fingle  worm  was  placed  in  a  fmall  glafs  difli,  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  water,  merely  fufficient  to  allow  the 
animal  to  preferve  its  figure :  being  infulated,  it  was  elec¬ 
trified,  and  fparks  drawn  from  it,  which  had  not  the 
flighteff  effefl.  The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral 
times  with  different  individuals,  but  without  exciting  the 
animals  to  throw  out  light. 

5.  Some  hemifpherical  medufae  were  placed  in  contact 
with  the  two  ends  of  an  interrupted  chain,  and  flight 
electric  ftiocks  paffed  through  them.  During  the  very 
moment  of  their  receiving  the  fhock,  no  light  wasvifible; 
but  immediately  afterwards  they  flione  like  illuminated 
wheels,  which  appearance  remained  for  fome  feconds. 
Upon  the  clofelt  infpe&ion  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  no 
contractile  motion  could  be  perceived  to  accompany  the 
exhibition  of  the  light.  The  application  of  electricity, 
in  this  inftance,  feems  to  have  aCted  merely  as  a  ftrong 
mechanic  (hock. 

We  may  add,  that  if  the  light  emitted  by  animals  were 
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derived  from  their  fpod,  or  the  air  they  refpire,  as  fup- 
pofed  by  Carridori,  the  phenomenon  fhould  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  or  air 
that  the  creatures  confume.  But  we  do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  cafe;  for,  in  tliofe  fituations  where  they  are.  forne- 
times  found  to  be  the  moft  luminous,  they  are  deprived, 
in  a  great  meafure,  of  thefe  aflfumed  fources  of  their  light. 
In  fait,  the  luminous  exhibitions  of  living  animals  are 
not  only  independent  of  all  foreign  light,  but  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  by  the  latter.  The  fhining  of  the  me- 
dufae  was  always  found  by  Mr.  Macartney  to  ceafe  upon 
She  rifing  of  the  moon,  or  at  the  approach  of  day  ;  and, 
when  out  of  the  fea,  he  never  could  excite  them  to  throw 
out  light  until  they  had  been  kept  for  fome  time  in  the 
dark. 

io.  Medufa  aurita,  the  four-armed  eared  fea-nett!e  : 
convex  above,  with  an  inflefted  fringed  margin  ;  four 
arched  cavities  near  the  centre  beneath,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  into  long  arms.  The  body  is  hemifpherical,  gela¬ 
tinous,  tranfparent,  with  four  red  crefcent-fhaped  fpots 
on  the  difk,  and  innumerable  tentacula,  or  hairs,  of  va¬ 
rious  lengths,  round  the  margin.  The  under  part  is 
co-ncave,  the  centre  impervious,  thick,  and  producing 
four  arms,  or  long  jagged  membranaceous  folds.  Thefe 
arms  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  younger  ones  ;  they  come 
out  one  by  one;  and  at  lall  attain  a  length  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  body. 

Fig.  i,  on  the  annexed  Plate,  reprefents  this  fpecies  of 
its  natural  fixe;  by  infpefting  which  it  will  be  obferved, 
that,  from  the  centre  beneath  to  about  half-way  down  the 
arms,  there  appear  a  kind  of  red  purfes  or  folds,  which 
Bafter  Cuppofed  to  be  the  inteftines,  or  rings  of  the  fto- 
mads;  and  that  the  finall  dots  or  granulations  with  which 
thefe  plica;  were  filled  might  be  excrement,  or  perhaps 
eggs.  But  the  microfcope  has  fhown  thefe  to  be  animal¬ 
cules,  of  various  fizes  and  (hapes,  running  freely  about 
in  this  curious  network.  Thefe  red  folds  and  dots,  con- 
trafted  with  the  tranfparency  of  the  other  parts,  caufe  a 
beautiful  fplendour  when  the  fun  Ihines  upon  thefe  ani- 
cnak.  It  is  faid  that  the  tentactila,  and  rings  or  plicae, 
are  fometimes  torn  away  or  feparate,  and  fo  become  per¬ 
fect  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  manner  of  the  Hydra, 
or  polypus.  Fig.  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  difk,  fliowing  the 
tranflucent  veins,  the  tentacula  or  cirri,  and  the  granu¬ 
lations  magnified.  The  name,  aurita,  or  eared,  is  from 
certain  globules  of  that  fhape  which  appear  on  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  difk,  and  communicate  with  the  centre  : 
thefe  are  perhaps  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  : 
one  of  them  is  fijown.  upon  fig.  2.  and  more  highly  mag¬ 
nified  at  fig.  3.  Fig.  4  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  rings  and  ten- 
tacula ;  and  fig.  5  is  a  view,  equally  magnified,  of  a  part 
of  one  of  the  arms,  with  the  purfes,  or  folds,  and  animal¬ 
cules  within  and  without.  Thefe  animals  inhabit  the 
creeks  of  the  ocean  about  Norway  and  Stralfund,  and 
likewife  the  Baltic  Sea.  If  put  into  frefh  water,  they  die 
within  half  an  hour.  Zocl.  Dan.  ii.  t.  76,  77. 

si.  Medufa  capillata:  convex  above,  with  fixteen  in¬ 
dentations  round  the  margin,  and  numerous  fiender  fila¬ 
ments  beneath.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  body  is  delcribed  as  whitifh. 
Semi-pellucid,  fragile  ;  fiat  beneath,  with  a  rough  circle.; 
within  -this  there  are  eight  pair  of  rays,  and  a  number  of 
.curled  fibres  and  appendages  from  the  centre;  the  mar¬ 
gin  is  divided  into  eight  portions,  each  of  which  is  emar- 
ginated. 

iz.  Medufa  pilearis :  with  a  capitate  difk,  and  eight 
{'mall  holes  on  the  border:  beneath  it  is  arched  and  hairy. 
The  body  has  an  irregular  inflected  margin. 

13.  Medufa  marfupialis:  femi-oval,  with  four  tentacula 
4)n  the  margin,  and  refembles  a  purfe.  Inhabits  the  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

14.  Medufa  pelagica:  hemifphericai- concave,  with  a 
erenate  curved  margin  and  eight  tentacula.  Found  in  the 
.American  and  Atlantic  feas. 

.jj,  Medufa  no&iluca;  deprefifed,  with  reddifh-browra 
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warts  and  dots;  margin  with  eight  red  tentacula,  -It  is 
defcribed  by  Forfkal  as  meafuring  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  depth  ;  fur- 
face  convex,  of  a  reddifn  glafs  colour,  with  brown  fpots  ; 
margin  notched  into  fixteen  lobules.  The  central  part, 
containing  the  vifcera,  hangs  down  for  fome  way,  and  is 
furrounded  by  eight  foinewhat-broad  tentacula.  This 
fpecies  is  reported  to  be  extremely  luminous,  particularly 
.round  the  margin. 

16.  Medufa  fulca  :  body  with  fixteen  brown  rays  and 
a  brown  circle  in  the  middle  ;  the  circumference  edged 
with  alternate  crooked  fangs  and  oval  tubercles.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

17.  Medufa  purpura:  body  decorated  with  pale  purple 
rays,  and  a  light  purple  crofs  in  the  centre,  between  each 
bar  of  which  is  a  deep  purple  horfe- fhoe-fhaped  mark. 

18.  Medufa  tuberculata:  fifteen  brown  rays  meeting 
at  the  centre,  and  fmall  oval  tubercles  round  the  margin; 
it  has  four  tentacula,  plain,  and  much  longer  than  the 
body. 

19.  Medufa  undulata:  margin  undulate,  with  fangs  on 
the  projecting  parts;  beneath,  four  orifices,  between  which 
is  a  ftem  divided  into  eight  ragged  tentacula. 

20.  Medufa  lunulata:  margin  tuberculate  ;  beneath  in 
the  centre  are  four  conic  appendages  forming  a  crofs, 
with  feveral  others,  like  ferrate  leaves,  ftirrounding  it. 
The  tentacula  are  eight,  not  longer  than  the  margin,  and 
between  each  is  a  femilunar  aperture.  Inhabits  the  coaft 
of  Cornwall,  with  the  two  preceding. 

21.  Medufa  nuda:  orbicular,  blue,  without  creft ;  the 
tentacula  of  the  difk  are  naked,  filiform,-  with  three  rows 
of  glands.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  never 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  body  has  a  whitifh  difk  above, 
and  radiate  with  concentric  Arias,  the  margin  and  border 
blue. 

22.  Medufa  velelia  :  orbicular,  blue,  with  an  oblique 
fimple  creft  or  membrane,  and  numerous  tentacula  be¬ 
neath.  Inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

43.  Medufa  fpirans:  oval,  blue,  with  oblique  divided 
crelt  or  veil,  and  numerous  filiform  tentacula  beneath.  It 
is  about  two  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
Body  thin,  convex,  and  terminating  in  a  whitifh  central 
knob  above,  blue,  with  a  brown  border;  creft  two-parted 
and  ftriate. 

44.  Medufa  pulmo,  the  eight-armed  fea-nettle:  hemi- 
fpherical-concave,  with  a  fringed  border  ;  beneath  ftriate  ; 
the  ftem  with  four  openings  and  eight  arms.  It  inhabits 
the  Tufcan  fea.  Body  gelatinous,  pellucid,  tough,  crys¬ 
talline.  The  head  is  large,  hemifpherical,  concave  be¬ 
neath,  and  marked  with  numerous  ftriae,  crofied  by  fix¬ 
teen  diftant  ligaments,  each  emitting  a  fhort  branch  on 
both  fides ;  border  fringed  with  numerous  roundifh  fcal- 
lops.  Stem  large,  thick,  fquare,  with  four  femi-oval  open¬ 
ings,  each  of  which  has  a  final!  lobe  above,  and  a  fmaller 
beneath.  Eight  branches,  or  arms,  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftem,  fub.cylindric,  pendent,  and  wrinkled 
behind ;  befides  thefe,  there  are  fixteen  fubtrigonal  ap¬ 
pendages  rifing  from  the  beginnings  of  the  branches,  bifid 
in  front,  and  terminated  on  the  upper  fide  by  a  fiat  wrinkled 
Surface ;  the  branches  end  in  as  many  f  ub-pyramidical 
branchiae,  the  two  exterior  fides  of  which  are  prominent, 
and  ending  in  a  thickly-wrinkled  furface;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  eight  oblong  fub-trianguiar  thick  pendent 
bodies,  ending  in  three  flat  acute  membranaceous  pieces. 
Within  the  openings  is  a  flexuous  ftriate  bluifh-yellov/ 
band.  This  is  reprefented  at  fig.  6.  from  Shaw’s  Nat.  Mifcel. 

25.  Medufa  tyrrhena :  convex,  the  margin  erenate, 
and  furniflied  with  very  long  fibres  or  threads;  beneath 
are  four  tentacula.  The  body  is  finooth,  tender,  hyaline, 
Spotted  with  red  ;  beneath  are  four  cavities,  each  marked 
with  a  red  band.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  found  in 
the  Tufcan  fea. 

a6.  Medufa  tubercularis  :  difk  prominent;  margin  eight 
times  divided,  and  ftriate  beneath  ;  it  has  eight  tubercles. 
The  body  is  hyaline,  and  it  is  often  two  pounds  weight ; 
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beneath  fulvous,  with  innumerable  curved  fibres;  tuber¬ 
cles  bluifh- white,  ending  in  two  items,  terminated  by  a 
pellucid  wbitifh  membrane,  which  is  flaccid  and  blue  or 
white  at  the  tip.  This  alto  is  found  in  the  Tufcan  lea. 

27.  Medufa  utriculusj  bottle-fltaped,  with  a  very  long 
granular  central  tentaculuni  beneath  ;  margin  with  nume¬ 
rous  blue  tentacula  tip'  with  white.  Inhabits  the  ocean; 
is  hyaline,  with  about  thirty  marginal  cirri. 

2.8.  Medufa  caravella  :  body  ovate,  with  very  long  cen¬ 
tral  tentacula  beneath,  and  a  crenulate  veil  above.  It  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  inflames  the  hand  by  its  toqch. 
The  body  is  thin,  fniooth,  (hilling,  bluirtt,  hyaline,  and 
tapering  on  each  fide.  The  crelt  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  back;  it  is  femi- lunar,  compreffed,  fur¬ 
rowed  with  branched  grooves,  and  marked  with  rofy 
veins  ;  tentacula  jointed,  blue,  fragile,  and  intermixed  with 
Ihorter  tubercles. 

29.  Medufa  utnbella  :  tentacula  of  the  difk  naked,  of 
the  margin  glandular;  margin  membranaceous,  crenate. 
The  body  is  rigid,  deprefled,  with  radiate  grooves  above  ; 
beneath  with  a  clavate  trunk  in  the  middle,  furrounded 
with  fhort  clavate  tubes;  tentacula  jointed  with  three 
rows  of  glands.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
feas. 

30.  Medufa  dimorpha  :  back  eminent;  beneath  a  mi¬ 
nute  crofs  furrounded  with  five  apertures  ;  the  margin  is 
ciliate.  The  body,  when  expanded,  is  orbiculiar,  with  a 
fejuare  infle&ed  margin  ;  beneath  it  is  concave  ;  the  back 
is  divided  into  four  parts  by  radiate  grooves,  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  central  crofs  and  white  fibres.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  feas. 

31.  Medufa  campanula  :  difk  gibbous  ;  the  border  wide 
and  ciliate;  beneath  is  a  hairy  crofs.  The  body  is  conic- 
orbicular,  beneath  hollow  and  fnowy  ;  the  fringe  of  the 
margin  and  crofs  yellow  ;  the  latter  is  often  white.  In¬ 
habits  the  Greenland  feas. 

32.  Medufa  digitata  :  hyaline,  with  a  piftil  beneath  in 
the  centre;  margin  ciliate.  It  leaps  with  its  margin  bent 
in.  Body  very  minute,  conic,  Itriate  ;  fringe  yellow  or 
white,  and  hooked  within  ;  piftil  ending  in  a  yellow  or 
white  pencil.  Inhabits  as  the  laft. 

33.  Medufa  frondofa :  margin  of  the  difk  varied  with 
white  opaque  fpots;  it  has  eight  tentacula,  is  dichoto¬ 
mous,  and  is  befet  with  white  pedunculate  warts  termi¬ 
nating  in  tufts.  It  is  fmall ;  and  found  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago.  The  body  is  flattifh,  a  little  convex  above  ;  the 
border  is  membranaceous,  and  fringed  with  white  fafei- 
culi;  beneath  is  a  villous  nucleus,  which  in  the  fmaller 
ones  is  eight-angled,  and  in  the  larger  ones  ten-angled. 

34..  Medufa  tetraftyla :  hemifpherical,  without  tenta¬ 
cula;  furnifhed  with  four  marginal  tubes  united  into  a 
prifm.  It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  is  about  a  fpan 
and  a  half  acrofs.  Body  hyaline,  rather  rigid  ;  the  tubes 
of  the  margin  are  linear,  three  inches  long,  ftraight,  and 
fiat. 

35.  Medufa  ofloftyla :  hemifpherical,  without  marginal 
tentacula  ;  beneath  is  a  four-folded  column,  with  eight 
many-cleft  lobes  at  the  tip,  and  fixteen  lateral  appendages. 
The  body  is  of  a  bluilh-hyaline,  and  is  a  full  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter;  the  column  beneath  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

36.  Medufa  andromeda  :  hemifpherical,  without  mar¬ 
ginal  arms  ;  beneath  there  are  eight  round  ramified  folia- 
ceous  arms.  The  body  is  tranfparent,  of  a  pale  yellowilh- 
brown  or  bluifh-colour,  with  white  rays  and  an  entire 
margin;  in  the  middle  is  a  fmall  black  crofs;  the  arms 
are  white,  and  a  little  thicker  than  a  goofe-quiil  at  the  in- 
fertion.  Inhabits  as  above. 

37.  Medufa  corona:  hemifpherical,  without  marginal 
tentacula  ;  beneath  there  are  eight  cultrate  arms,  toothed 
each  fide  below.  Body  reddifh-hyaline  ;  it  is  about  four 
inches  acrofs,  with  a  blue  crofs  in  the  middle  ;  the  arms 
beneath  are  broad,  and  two-lobed  at  the  tip.  This  alfo 
inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

38.  Medufa  perfeje ;  hemifpherical,  hyaline,  with  an 
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opaque  white  ring  within,  four  times  interrupted  ;  there 
are  no  marginal  tentacula.  The  body  is  about  two  inches 
wide,  with  a  very  prominent  margin  ;  it  has  four  arms, 
fub-lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long,  and  undulate  at  the 
margin.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 

39.  Medufa  cephea  :  hemifpherical,  tuberculate,  red-, 
difh-brown  ;  beneath  are  eight  arms  villous  at'  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  nine  long  filiform  tentacula.  The  body  is 
pellucid,  with  eight  paler  rays  ;  arms  bluifh,  with  black 
extremities ;  the  tentacula  are  pointed.  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

40.  Medufa  probofcidalis :  hemifpherical,  with  a  long - 
probofeis  in  the  middle  beneath,  and  fix  marginal  tenta¬ 
cula.  The  body  is  hyaline,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
with  a  prominent  equal  margin ;  probofeis  fiib-flexile, 
and  truncate  at  the  tip,  with  a  fringed  folded  verlatile 
membrane.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

41.  Medufa  mollicina:  deprefled,  with  twelve  lateral 
apertures  and  tentacula.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  hyaline;  the  margin  is  prominent, 
with  twelve  plaits.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

42.  Medufa  pileata  :  ovate- campanulate,  with  a  hyaline 
globe  above;  within  is  an  oblong  red  nucleus;  the  mar¬ 
gin  has  numerous  tentacula  that  are  yellow  at  the  bafe. 
The  body  is  an  inch  and  a  half  high  ;  the  margin  a  little 
contracted.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

43.  Medufa  crucigera  :  hemifpherical,  with  a  reddifh 
crofs  as  wide  as  the  body  ;  the  body  is  fmall,  with  four 
very  minute  white  approximate  rings  above  ;  the  margin 
is  thin,  prominent,  varioufly  flexile,  and  often  reddifh  ; 
the  tentacula  are  numerous,  but  not  fo  long  as  the  body  is 
wide. 

44.  Medufa  unguiculata  :  orbiculate;  above  flat,  with 
fixteen  rays;  the  margin  is  crenate,  with  fixteen  (lightly- 
incurved  fangs.  The  body  is  diaphanous,  bluifh,  and 
fpotted.  It  is  found  about  the  (bores  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
the  fize  of  a  nutmeg. 

45.  Medufa  pellucer.s.  This,  the  largeft  and  mod 
fplendid  of  the  luminous  medufas,  was  difeovered  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  firft  voyage  of  captain  Cook.  It 
was  taken  up  from  the  fea  in  the  paflage  from  Madeira  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  This  fpecies  meafures  fix  inches  acrofs  the 
crown  or  umbrella,  which  is  marked  by  a  number  of 
opaque  lines  that  pafs  off  from  the  centre  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  The  edge  of  the  umbrella  is  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lobules,  which  fucceed  each  other,  one  large  and 
two  fmall  ones  alternately.  From  within  the  margin  of  the 
umbrella  there  isfufpended  a  number  of  long  cord  fhaped 
tentacula.  The  central  part  of  the  animal  is  opaque,  and 
furnifties  four  thick  irregularly-ftiaped  proceffes,  which 
hang  down  in  the  midft  of  the  tentacula.  It  throws  out 
flafhes  of  light  during  its  contractions,  which  are  fo  vivid 
as  to  affeCt  the  fight  of  the  beholders.  When  the  water 
in  which  thefe  animals  were  contained  was  emptied  out 
of  a  bucket,  it  appeared  like  a  ftream  of  fire,  or  fufed  gold. 
Phil.  Tranf.  1810.  part  ii. 

46.  Medufa  Spallanzani  :  convex,  with  a  fimbriated 
margin.  There  are  four  thick  tentacula,  and  eight  which 
are  long,  (lender,  and  hollow.  In  the  concavity  of  the 
umbrella  there  are  four  fmall  groups  of  long  thin  bodies, 
entwined  together  like  inteftines,  and  adhering  to  an  en¬ 
tangled  mafs  of  fmall  tubes  of  a  filver  colour,  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tranfparent  and  elaftic.  At  the  internal  edge  of 
the  cavity  of  the  umbrella  there  is  a  thin  mufcular  lamina. 
The  purfe  communicates  with  four  lateral  orifices,  and 
has  an  aperture  befides.  Spallanzani  difeovered  this  fpe¬ 
cies  in  the  Strait  of  Medina  :  he  reprefents  it  as  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  luminous:  he  fays  it  fhines  like  a  torch,  and  is 
vifible  thirty-five  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  water. 
The  light  is  variable  ;  fometimes  it  continues  for  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour,  or  longer  ;  at  others  it  becomes  fuddenly 
extincf,  and  re-appears  after  a  confiderable  interval.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  ceflation  of  the  light  depends  upon  the 
animal  being  at  perfeCt  red.  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital.  tom.  vii„ 

47.  Medufa  pyrefoma  :  body  elongated,  and  nearly  cy¬ 

lindrical; 
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lindrical ;  truncated  at  one  extremity,  and  rather  conical 
at  the  other.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  luminous  creatures,  was  lately  difco- 
•vered  by  M.  Peron  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  created  a 
new  genus  for  it,  of  which  this  is  the  only  fpecies  yet 
difcovered,  and  which  he  calls  Pyrefoma  Atlanticum.  The 
body  is  hollow,  and  does  not  contain  any  organ,  except  a 
very  delicate  net-work  of  vefl'els,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
internal  furface  of  the  cavity.  The  circular  aperture,  or 
mouth,  is  furrounded  internally  by  a  number  of  tubercles. 
The  external  furface  is  ftudded  with  fome  thick  elongated 
tubercles,  and  others  of  a  (mailer  fize  :  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  of  the  light,  and  fhine  like  polifhed  diamonds. 
The  interior  of  the  fubftance  of  the  body  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  elongated  glands,  which  are  alfo  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  the  tranfparent  part.  The  colour  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  when  at  reft,  or  after  death,  is  an  opalein-yellow  mixed 
with  a  difagreeable  green  ;  but,  during  the  contractions  of 
its  body,  the  creature  appears,  as  it  were,  to  kindle,  and 
becomes  of  the  red  colour  of  fufed  iron;  it  afterwards 
jsafles  through  different  tints,  as  aurora,  orange,  green, 
and  azure  blue,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  its  illumina¬ 
tion.  When  at  fome  depth  in  the  fea,  it  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  red-hot  bullet ;  but,  when  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  waves,  it  refembles  a  cylinder  of  incandef- 
cent  iron.  It  was  obferved  to  perform  regular  and  alter¬ 
nate  motions  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  The  light  is 
evolved  during  the  contraCtile  motions  ;  and  thefe  may  be 
excited  irregularly,  by  touching  the  animal,  or  merely  by 
agitating  the  waterin  which  it  is  contained.  The  pyrefoma, 
like  all  the  other  luminous  marine  animals,  exhibits  no 
light  after  death.  Annales  du  Mufeum  d’HiJloirc  Nalurelle , 
*4  Cahier. 

48.  Medufa  fcintillans :  above  fpherical,  beneath  flatted  ; 
extremely  fmall.  We  have  obferved  that  Mr.  Macartney 
firft  met  with  thefe  animals  at  Herne-bay,  Kent.  Having 
obferved  the  fea  to  be  extremely  luminous  for  feveral 
nights,  he  had  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  water  taken 
up.  When  perfeftly  at  reft,  no  light  was  emitted  ;  but,  on 
the  flighted:  agitation  of  the  vefl'el  in  which  the  water  was 
contained,  a  brilliant  fcintillation  was  perceived,  particu¬ 
larly  towards  the  furface;  and,  when  the  vefl'el  was  fud- 
denly  ftruck,  a  flafli  of  light  iffued  from  the  top  of  the 
water,  in  confequence  of  fo  many  points  fhining  at  the 
fame  moment.  When  any  of  thefe  fparkling  points  were 
removed  from  the  water,  they  no  longer  yielded  any  light. 
They  were  fo  tranfparent,  that  in  the  air  they  appeared 
like  globules  of  water.  They  were  more  minute  than  the 
head  of  the  fmalleft  pin.  Upon  the  flighted:  touch,  they 
broke  and  ,vanifhed  from  the  fight.  Having  ftrained  a 
quantity  of  the  luminous  water,  a  great  number  of  thefe 
tranfparent  corpufcles  were  obtained. upon  the  cloth  ;  and 
the  water  which  had  been  ftrained  did  not  afterwards  ex¬ 
hibit  the  leaft  light.  He  then  put  fome  fea- water  that  had 
been •  rendered  particularly  clear,  by  repeated  filtrations, 
into  a  large  glafs,  and  having  floated  in  it  a  fine  cloth,  on 
which  he  had  previoufly  colleCfed  a  number  of  luminous 
points,  feveral  of  them  were  liberated,  and  became  dif- 
tinftly  vifible  in  their  natural  element,  by  placing  the  glafs 
before  a  piece  of  dark-coloured  paper.  They  were  ob¬ 
ferved  to  have  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and,  after  the  glafs  was  fet  by  for  fome  time,  they 
were  found  congregated  together;  and,  when  thus  col¬ 
lected  in  a  body,  they  had  a  dufky  ftraw-colour,  although 
individually  they  were  fo  tranfparent  as  to  be  perfeftly  m- 
vifible,  except  under  particular  circumftances.  Their 
fubftance  was  indeed  fo  extremely  tender  and  delicate,  chat 
they  did  not  become  opaque  in  diftilled  vinegar  or  alcohol, 
until  immerfed  in  thefe  liquors  for  a  confiderable  time. 
On  examining  thefe  minute  globules  with  the  microfcope, 
he  found  that  they  were  not  quite  perfeft  fpheres,  but  had 
an  irregular  depreifion  on  one  fide,  which  was  formed  of 
an  opaque  fubftance,  tiiat  projefted  a  little  way  inwards, 
producing  fuel)  an  appearance  as  would  arife  from  tying 
Voi.»  J£Y.  No.  1020, 
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the  neck  of  a  round  bag,  and  turning  it  into  the  body. 
The  motions  of  thefe  creatures  in  the  water  were  flow  and 
graceful,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  vifible  contraftioa 
of  their  bodies.  After  death  they  always  fubfided  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vefl'el.  From  the  fparkling  light  afforded 
by  this  fpecies,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Medufa  fcintillans. 

The  Medufa  fcintillans  almoft  conftantly  exifts  in  the 
different  branches  of  Milford-haven  that  are  called  pills. 
Mr.  Macartney  fometimes  found  thefe  animals  collefted 
in  fuch  vaft  numbers  in  tbofe  fituations,  that  they  bore  a 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  water  in 
which  they  were  contained;  thus,  from  a  gallon  of  fea- 
water  in  a  luminous  ftate,  he  ftrained  above  a  pint 
of  thefe  medufte.  The  fea^  under  fuch  circumftances 
yields  more  fupport  in  fwimming,  and  the  water  taftes 
more  difagreeably  than  ufual ;  probably  the  difference  of 
denfity,  that  has  been  remarked  at  different  times  in  the 
water  of  the  fea,  may  be  referred  to  this  caufe.  MrT  Ma¬ 
cartney  concludes  that  the  Medufa  fcintillans  is  the  ufual 
caufe  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea,  not  only 
around  this  country,  but  in  other  latitudes.  Befuies  the 
places  already  mentioned,  lie  has  found  this  fpecies  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  coafts  of  Suffex,  at  Tenby,  and  in  the 
bays  of  Dublin  and  Carlingford  in  Ireland.  Many  writers, 
he  obferves,  have  miftaken  this  fpecies  of  Medufa  for  the 
Nereis  noftiluca  ;  and  fome  navigators  have  aftually  de- 
feribed  the  Medufa  fcintillans  without  being  aware  of  its 
nature.  Mr.  Bajon,  during  bis  voyage  from  France  ta 
Cayenne,  collefted  many  luminous  points  in  the  fea, 
which  he  fays,  when  examined  by  a  lens,  were  found  to 
be  minute  fpheres.  They  difappeared  in  the  air.  Dr.  le 
Roy,  in  failing  from  Naples  to  France,  obferved  the  fpark¬ 
ling  appearance  of  the  lea  which  is  ufually  produced  by 
the  Medufa  fcintillans.  By  filtering  the  water,  he  fepa- 
rated  luminous  particles  from  it,  which  he  preferved  ift 
fpirits  of  wine  :  they  were,  he  fays,  like  the  head  of  a  pin, 
and  did  not  at  all  refemble  the  Nereis  noftiluca,  deferibed 
by  Vianelli  ;  their  colour  approached  a  yellow-brown,  and 
their  fubltauce  was  extremely  tender  and  fragile.  Not- 
withftanding  this  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  Medufa 
fcintillans,  Le  Roy,  in  confequence  of  a  preconceived 
theory,  did  not  fuppofe  what  he  faw  were  animals,  but  par¬ 
ticles  of  an  oily  or  bituminous  nature. 

The  minute  globules  feen  by  Mr.  Langftaff  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  in  all  probability,  were  the  fcintillating  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Medufa;  on  his  feeing  fome  of  thefe  animals  that 
had  been  preferved  in  fpirits,  he  entertained  the  fame 
opinion. 

Profefl'or  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  found  the  luminous 
appearance  on  the  coaft  of  America,  to  be  occafioned  by 
minute  animals,  that,  from  his  defeription,  plainly  be¬ 
longed  to  this  fpecies  of  Medufa  ;  not  with  Handing  which, 
he  fuppofed  them  to  be  a  number  of  the  Nereis  noftiluca. 
Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x. 

To  conclude.  The  light  of  the  fea  is  now  fuppofed  to 
be  always  produced  by  living  animals,  and  mo  ft  frequently 
by  the  prefence  of  the  Medufa  fcintillans.  When  great 
numbers  of  this  fpecies  approach  the  furface,  they  fome- 
times  coalefee  together,  and  caufe  that  fnowy  or  milky  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fea,  which  is  fo  alarming  to  navigators. 
Thefe  animals,  when  congregated  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  can  produce  a  flafh  of  light,  fomewhat  like  an  elec¬ 
tric  corrufcation.  When  the  luminous  Medufa  are  very 
numerous,  as  frequently  j^appens  in  confineu  bays,  they 
form  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  mafs  of  the  fea,  at  which 
times  they  render  the  water  heavier,  and  more  naufeous 
to  the  tafte  ;  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  always  (train  fea- 
water  before  it  is  drunk. 

MEDU'SA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mona- 
delphia,  order  polyandria.  Generic  characters — Calyx  : 
perianthium  inferior,  permanent,  of  five,  ovate,  hairy,  in¬ 
curved,  fpreading,  leaves.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  ovate- 
oblong,  curved,  indexed,  afterwards  refiexed  towards  the 
top,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  ;  filaments  five, 
G  thread- 
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thread-fliaped,  united  at  the  bafe  into  a  Cube,  equal  in 
length  to  the  corolla ;  antherae  incumbent.  Piftillum  : 
germen  fqperior,  nearly  round  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  hairy, 
the  fame  length  as  the  ftamens  5  ftigma  Ample.  Pericar- 
pium  :  capfule  ovate,  three-lobed,  covered  with  numerous, 
long,  twitted,  hairs  ;  of  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  s 
fix,  roundilh. — EJJential  CharaEier.  Monogynous;  calyx 
of  five  leaves;  petals  five;  capfule  with  one  cell,  three 
valves,  and  fix  feeds. 

Medufa  anguifera,  or  fnake-bearing  medufa,  a  fingle 
fpecies ;  the  cay  ckdm  c/iom  dat  of  the  Cochin-Chinefe. 
It  is  a  tree  of  middling  fize,  with  afcending  branches ; 
leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  ferrated,  pointed,  fmooth  ; 
flowers  red,  not  many  on  a  (talk  ;  capfule  hairy,  opening 
in  three  lobes,  which  expand  horizontally.  Loureiro. 

MEDU'SA’s  HEAD',  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia 
caput-medufas,  vol.  vii.  p.  74. 

MEDU'SA’s  HEAD',  in  helminthology.  See  Asterias, 
vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

MEDUSE'AN,  ad).  Belonging  to  Medufa ;  refembling 
Medufa. 

MEDU'SULA,/  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryp- 
togamia,  order  fungi.  Eflential  generic  characters — Fun¬ 
gus  folid,  globular,  ftipitate,  crowded;  feeds  external  fili¬ 
form,  flexile,  colliquefcent.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
which  is  called  Medufula  iabyrinthica.  Tode,  iii.  28. 

MED'WA,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  borders  of  Dar- 
Fur:  eighty  miles  north  of  Cobbe. 

MED'WAY,  a  river  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
county  of  Kent,  was  called  by  the  Britons  Vaga,  a  name 
defcriptive  of  its  finuous  courfe  and  mazy  wanderings. 
The  Saxons  changed  this  appellation  to  Medweg  and  Med~ 
wege,  from  which  the  prefent  name  is  a  corruption.  This 
river  has  four  principal  fources,  one  in  Kent,  two  in  Suflex, 
2nd  a  fourth  in  Surry.  The  latter  rifes  at  Blechingly,  and, 
entering  Kent,  flows  on  to  Eaton-bridge  and  Penfhurft, 
below  which  it  is  joined  by  one  of  the  branches  that  rife  in 
Suflex,  and,  being  augmented  by  various  fmaller  ftreams, 
proceeds  through  a  beautiful  country  to  Tunbridge.  A 
little  above  this  town  the  river  feparates  into  feveral  chan¬ 
nels,  the  northernmoft  of  which  is  navigable,  and  is  again 
joined  by  the  other  divilions  about  two  miles  below  Tun¬ 
bridge.  Thence  proceeding  to  Twy  ford-bridge  and  Yald- 
ing,  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  two  remaining 
principal  branches  ;  one  of  which  flows  from  Waterdown- 
foreft  in  Suflex,  and  is  fwelled  by  the  Bewle  and  Theyfe 
rivulets ;  and  the  other  of  which  rifes  at  Goldwell,  near 
Great  Chart,  in  Kent ;  this  alfo  receives  feveral  minor 
Breams  in  its  progrefs,and  is  increafed  by  the  waters  of  the 
former  branch  above  Hunton.  From  Yalding,  the  Med¬ 
way  flows  in  a  winding  direction  to  Maidftone  ;  and  thence 
in  a  vvildly-devious  channel,  gradually  augmenting  in 
depth  and  breath,  it  purfues  its  piCturefque  courfe  to  Ro- 
chtfter.  Proceeding  hence  towards  Sheernefs,  it  pafles 
Chatham,  Upnor-caiile,  and  Gillingham-fort ;  after  which 
it  greatly  increafes  in  width,  and,  (till  preferring  its  mean¬ 
dering  character,  flows  onward  to  the  Thames,  which  it 
enters  between  the  ifles  of  Graine  and  Shepey,  having  firft 
united  its  waters  to  thofe  of  the  Swale. 

The  Medway  and  its  numerous  tributary  ftreams  are 
calculated  to  overfpread  a  furface  of  nearly  thirty  fquare 
miles  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  Kent.  The  tide  flows  nearly  as 
high  as  Maidftone ;  but  at  Rochefier-bridge  it  is  ftrong 
and  rapid  ;  and  below  that,  all  the  way  to  Sheernefs,  a  dii- 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  fo 
deep,  and  the  reaches  lo  convenient,  that  many  of'  the 
largelt  line-ot-b.  tile  fhips  are  moored  here,  when  out  of 
cotnmiflion,  as  in  a  wet  dock,  and  ride  as  fafely  as  in  any 
harbour  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  great  ftorm  of  1703,  the 
Royal  Charlotte  was  driven  on-lhore  here,  and  loft.  The 
Medway  was  firlt  made  navigable  to  Tunbridge  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  under  the  provifions  of  an  aft 
of  pailiament  which  pafled  in  the  year  1740;  though  an 
aft  had  been  procured  for  the  purpofe  in  the  reign  of 
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Charles  IT.  By  the  laft  aCV,  the  undertakers  were  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  ftyle  of  “  The  Proprietors  of  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  River  Medway  and  were  empowered  to 
raife  30,0001.  to  complete  the  work,  in  fhares  of  100I.  each. 
The  trade  on  this  river  is  very  great,  and  includes  a  vaft 
variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  of  the  very  firft  neceflity, 
and  which,  before  the  navigation  was  completed,  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  circuitous  land-carriage.  The  river 
is  plentifully  ftored  with  fifh  of  various  fpecies  ;  and  was 
in  former  times  much  celebrated  for  its  falmon  and  bur¬ 
geons ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  werqfo  abundant,  that  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  bifhops  of  Ro- 
chefter  were  derived  from  a  duty  levied  on  their  fale  :  they 
have  now  in  a  great  meafure  left  the  river,  but  are  ftill  oc- 
cafionally  taken  of  confiderable  bulk.  On  the  Medway, 
and  in  the  feveral  creeks  and  waters  belonging  to  it,  within 
thejurifdiftion  of  the  corporation  of  Rochefter,  is  an  oyfter- 
fifhery  ;  and  the  mayor  and  citizens  hold  a  court  every 
year,  called  the  Admiralty-court,  for  regulating  this  fifhery, 
and  preventing  abufes  in  it.  The  powers  of  this  court 
have  been  eftablifhed  and  enforced  by  two  a&s  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ,  vol.  vii. 

MED'WAY,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflfachufetts : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bofton. 

MED'WAY.  See  Midway. 

MED'WI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland,  near 
the  Wetter  Lake,  much  frequented  on  account  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  medicinal  fpring. 

MEDZIBOR',  or  Miadzibor.  See  Mittelwalde. 

MEDZIBOZ',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ;  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Conftantinow. 

MED'ZIRON,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  fixty  miles  eaft  of  Mefchid,  and  130  north  of 
Herat. 

MEE'ADAY,  a  town  of  Birmah  :  thirty-fix  miles  north 
of  Prone.  Lat.  19.  25.  N. 

MEE'CHING.  See  Newhaven. 

MEED,/,  [ir.eb,  Sax.  miete,  Teut. ]  Reward  ;  recom* 
pence.  Rarely  ufed  but  in  poetry ; 

He  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  fpide, 

To  be  a  thoufand  deaths,  and  fliame  befide.  Spenfer . 

Thanks  to  men 

Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed.  Shakefpeare * 

He  mull  not  float  upon  his  wat’ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  fome  melodious  tear.  Millom 
Prefent ;  gift : 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 

Is  but  his  fteward  ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itfelf.  Shakefpeare' s  Timon  of  Athens. 

MEEG'HEOUNG-YAY',  or  Crocodile  Town,  a 
town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy,  a  place  of  confider¬ 
able  trade  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Loonghee. 

MEEK,  adj.  \minkr,  Iflandic.]  Mild  of  temper  ;  not 
proud  ;  not  rough  ;  not  eafily  provoked  ;  foft ;  gentle. — > 
Mofes  was  very  meek  above  all  men.  Numb.  xii.  3. — Ex¬ 
prefling  humility  and  gentlenefs : 

Both  confefs’d 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg’d,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  lent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  lorrow  unfeign’d  and  humiliation  meek.  Milton , 

MEEK'-EYED,  adj.  Modeft ;  having  the  appearance 
of  meeknels ;  looking  meekly  ; 

But  he,  her  fears  to  ceafe, 

Sent  down  the  meek-eye'd  Peace.  Milton's  Poems. 

MEEK'-SPIRITED,  adj.  Having  a  meek  fpirit;  hum¬ 
ble  ;  lowly.— We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  meekfpi- 
rited,  till  we  are  alfured  of  the  honefty  of  our  anceltors. 
Collier . 

2> 
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To  MfiE'KEN,  v.  a.  To  make  meek  ;  to  foften  : 

The  glaring  lion  faw,  his  horrid  heart 

Was  meeken'd,  and  he  join'd  his  fallen  joy.  Thomfon. 

MEE'KLY,  adv.  Mildly;  gently;  not  ruggedly  ;  not 
proudly  : 

No  pride  does  with  your  riling  honours  grow, 

You  meekly  look  on  fuppliant  crowds  below.  Stepney. 

MEE'KNESS,  f.  Gentlenefs  ;  mildnefs  ;  foftnefs  of 
temper. — When  his  diftemper  attack’d  him,  he  fubmitted 
toit  with  great  meeknefs  and  refignation,as  became  aChriftian. 
Atterbury. 

You  fign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  feeming, 

With  meeknefs  and  humility;  but  your  heart 

Is  cramin’d  with  arrogancy,  fpleen,and  pride.  Shakefpeare . 

MEEK'REN  (Job  Van),  a  Ikilful  furgeon  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  furgeon  to  the  public  hofpital  and  ad¬ 
miralty  of  Amfterdam,  and  pradtifed  in  his  profelfion  with 
much  reputation  and  fuccefs.  He  was  the  inventor  or 
improver  of  feveral  inftruments;  and  benefited  the  art  of 
furgery  by  a  colledtion.  of  inedico-chirurgical  cafes,  written 
in  Dutch,  and  publithed  after  his  death  in  1668,  8vo.  at 
Amfterdam ;  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Abraham  Blafius  in 
1682.  Halleri  Bibl.  Ckirurg. 

MEE'LAH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Con-  . 
flantina,  the  Milevum  of  the  ancients,  built  in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  interchange  of  valleys  and  mountains.  It 
is  furrounded  with  gardens,  and  plentifully  fupplied  with 
fountains;  one  of  which,  bubbling  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  immediately  received  into  a  large  fquare  bafin 
of  Roman  workmanlhip.  Conftantina  is  fupplied  chiefly 
from  this  place  with  herbs  and  fruit;  and  the  pomegra¬ 
nates  particularly  are  of  fo  large  a  fize,  and  have  withal  fo 
delicate  a  mixture  of  the  tart  and  fweet,  that  they  are  in 
great  efteem  all  over  the  kindom.  Leo  and  Marmol  bear 
teftimony  likewife  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  apples,  inafmuch 
as  they  have  thought  fit  to  derive  the  very  name  of  the 
city  from  that  fruit.  It  is  thirteen  miles  north-welt  of 
Conftantina. 

MEEN  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Montfort.  The  place  contains  806,  and  the 
canton  9905,  inhabitants,  in  nine  communes. 

MEE'NAH  el  DSA'HAB,  a  feaport-town  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  fituated  on  the  ealt  coall  of  the  gulf  of  Accaba,  in 
the  north  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  lpacious  harbour: 
anciently  Ezion-geberi  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Ailah. 

MEENDOR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  :  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Mafulipatam. 

MEENEE'S,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
Lat.  6.  32.  N.  Ion.  121.  35.  E. 

MEE'NKOOT,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Moorlhedabad. 

MEER,  adj.  [See  Mere.]  Simple;  unmixed. 

MEER,y.  [See  Mere.]  A  lake.  A  boundary. 

To  MEER,  v.  a.  To  limit  ;  to  bound  j 
When  that  brave  honour  of  the  Latine  name 
(Which  meer’d  her  rule  with  African  and  Byze, 

With  Thames’  inhabitants  of  noble  fame, 

And  they  which  fee  the  dawning  day  arife) 

Her  nourftings  did  with  mutinous  uprore 

Hearten  againft  herfelf.  Spenfer's  Ruines  of  Rome. 

MEER,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  near  the 
Rhine  :  five  miles  ibuth-ealt  of  Rees. 

MEER  (John  Vander),  called  the  Old ,  an  efteemed 
painter,  was  born  in  1627.  He  chofe  for  his  fubjedts  fea- 
pieces,  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  lea  and  its  fhores ; 
which  he  painted  with  great  truth,  as  he  had  accultomed 
himfeli  to  (ketch  every  lcene  after  nature.  The  fituations 
ot  his  landfcapes  are  agreeably  chofen ;  frequently  they 
are  folemn,  and  generally  pleafing.  The  forms  of  his 
treei  are  eafy  and  natural,  his  diftances  well  obferved,  and 
the  whole  feenery  has  a  Unking  effect,  by  a  happy  oppofi- 
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tion  of  his  lights  and  fliadows.  He  alfo  printed  battles 
in  an  agreeable  rtyle.  He  died  in  1690. 

MEER  (John  Vander),  called  the  Young ,  an  eminent 
landfcape-painter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  the 
old  John  Vander  Meer,  and  of  whom  he  learned  the  firft 
riidiments  of  the  art  ;  bur,  being  in  his  youth  deprived  of 
his  inltrudlor  before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs,  he 
became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berghem,  and  was  accounted 
the  beft  of  thofe  who  were  educated  in  the  fchool  of  that 
admired  mafter.  In  the  manner  of  his  matter,  he  painted 
landfcapes  and  cattle  ;  and  his  ufual  fubjedts  are  cottages, 
with  peafants  at  their  rural  occupations  and  diverfions. 
It  is  obferved  of  him,  that  he  very  rarely  introduced  cows, 
liorfes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  animals,  except  goats  and 
flieep  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  fo  highly  finifhed,  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wool  might  be  felt  by  the  foftnefs  of  its 
appearance.  He  died  in  1688.  The  genuine  works  of 
this  Vander  Meer  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  efteemed 
even  in  Italy,  where  they  are  admitted  into  the  beft  col¬ 
lections  ;  but  the  fcarcity  of  them  has  occafioned  many 
moderate  copies  after  his  works  to  be  palled  on  the  un- 
difeerning  for  real  originals. 

_  There  was  another  John  Vander  Meer,  who  was  an  hifto- 
rical  and  portrait  painter. 

MEER,  f  [emir,  Arab.]  A  chief  officer  in  India  ;  of 
which  there  are  various  kinds  ;  as, 

Meer  Bukshy,  a  chief  paymafter. 

Meer  Tozuk,  a  marfhal,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  pre- 
ferve  order  in  a  procefiion  or  line  of  march,  and  to  report 
abfentees. 

MEE'RBECK,  or  Mul'beck,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lys,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into 
the  Mandel :  eight  miles  north  of  Courtray. 

MEEREASER A'l,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  province 
of  Chittigong  :  thirty-one  miles  north-welt  of  Iflamabad. 
Lat.  22.47.  N.  Ion.  91. 42.  E. 

MEE'RED,  adj.  Relating  to  a  boundary  ;  meer  being  a 
boundary,  or  mark  of  divifion.  Hanmer. 

What  though  you  fled  !  why  Ihould  he  follow  you  ? 

The  itch  of  his  affedfion  (hould  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainlhip  ;  at  fuch  a  point, 

When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos’d,  he  being 

The  meered  queftion.  Shakefpeare' s  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

MEERGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  five  miles  fouth- 
ealt  of  Mihmudpour. 

MEERGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares: 
twenty  miles  louth  ibuth- weft  of  Jionpour. 

MEERGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
forty-four  miles  ealt  of  Fyzabad. 

MEERGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  four  miles  north  of 
Dinagepour. 

MEER'HOLZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
Kinzig,  which  gives  name  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Ifenburg,  called  ljenburg-Meerholz :  feventeen  miles  eaft  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  twenty-eight  fouth-weft  of 
Fulda.  ' 

MEERJ APOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fix  miles  fouth 
of  N  ogorig. 

MEERJASER'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Mauldah. 

MEERJ E'E,  or  Meerzaw',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Canara,  on  the  coalt :  ten  miles  north  of  Onore,  and  ie- 
venty-five  welt  of  Harponelly.  Lat.  14.  28.  N.  Ion.  74. 
10.  E. 

MEERMAN  (Johan),  a  modern  Dutch  writer  of  great 
diltindtion,  firft  counlellor  and  penfionary  of  Rotterdam, 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1754.  He  commenced  his 
ftudies  at  Leyden  ;  and  afterwards  continued  them  at 
Leipfic  under  Ernelius,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne, 
who  uniformly  remained  the  friend,  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  talents,  of  lo  diltinguilhed  a  pupil.  Whillt  a 
youth,  he  made  the  grand  tour,  attended  by  his  governor, 
M.  Erp,  afterwards  profellor  at  Heidelberg  ;  when  they 
vifited  England,  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany.  On 
3  the 
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-the  oceafion  of  his  advancement  to  the  degree  of  doflor 
6f  laws,  he  wrote  and  defended,  at  Leyden,  in  1774.,  a 
treatife,  Dc  Solutions  Vinculi,  quod  olim  flit  inter  S.  ft.  Impe- 
rium  et  Fcederati  Belgii  Re/p ui /teas  ;  wherein,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  Ikiiful  judges,  his  extraordinary 
literary  acquirements  were  prematurely  developed.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Perrenot,  aSwifs  by  birth,  who  had  become  a  citizen 
of  Holland  ;  and  is  celebrated  for  his  writings  on  philo- 
fophical  fubjedts  and  on  jurifprudence,  and  for  fome  Latin 
poems.  Mr.  Meerman,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  feven  years  afterwards  they  vifited  together  great 
part  of  Germany,  Italy,  Auftria,  Carinthia,.  Bohemia, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta  :  they  again  travelled  a  few 
years  afterwards  througlv  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  Ruflia,  as  far  as  Jaroflaw.  Of  the 
whole  of  thefe  travels,  and  of  every  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  which  came  within  the  fcope  of  their  obfervation 
in  the  above  countries,  Meerman  printed  a  circumftan- 
tial  and  accurate  account,  in  eleven  volumes,  with  notes 
■which  would  do  infinite  honour  to  the  molt  intelligent 
to  u  rift,  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  devoted 
his  time,  at  certain  intervals,  not  only  to  the  publication 
of  thefe  Travels,  and  the  compofition  of  other  works, 
but  alfo  to  the  exercife  of  the  tundfions  of  the  various 
important  offices  which  he  filled,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  the  (fate,  and  civil  fociety.  A  few  years 
prior  to  his  deceafe  he  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years  as  a  fenatorof  the  French  empire;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  After  his  laft  return  to  the  Hague,  his  health  re¬ 
ceived  a  confiderable  (hock  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Auguff, 
1815,  death  put  a  period  to  a  life  equally  precious  and 
ufeful,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age.  The  following 
is  a  lilt  of  his  works  ;  they  are  written  moflly  in  the 
Dutch  language,  but  are  now  in  the  courfe  of  tranflation 
into  Englilh. 

1.  Diil'ertatio  de  Solutione  Vinculi,  &c.  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  2.  Supplementum  Novi  Thefauri  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici,  ex  Colledlione  et  Mufeo  Meermanniano ;  poll 
Patris  obitum  edidit  et  Prasfatione  inftruxit  Joan  L.B. 
De  Meerman;  Hagae  Comit.  1780,  fol.  3.  Hiftory  of 
William  count  of  Holland,  King  of  the  Romans  ;  Hague, 
1783  and  1797,  5  vols.  8vo.  4.  Difcourfe  which  obtained 
the  Prize  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  on  the  following  Queltion  :  To  take 
a  comparative  View  of  the  League  formed  by  the  Achaeans, 
with  reference  to  thofe  entered  into  by  the  Swifs  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  to  develope  the  Caufes,  See.  of 
thofe  political  Affociations ;  Hague,  1784,  4to.  5.  Dif- 
courfe  as  to  the  belt  Means  of  encouraging  Patriotifm  in 
•a  Monarchy;  Hague,  1789,  8vo.  This  was  publiflied  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  Treatife  written  by  Monfieur  Ma- 
thon  de  la  Cour  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  to  which  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Chalons  adjudged  the  Prize.  6.  Remarks  dur¬ 
ing  a  Tour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Hague,  1787, 
Svo.  7.  Hiltorical  Account  of  the  Pruffian,  Auftrian, 
and  Sicilian,  Monarchies;  Hague,  1793  and  3794,  4  vols. 
£vo.  8.  Hiltorical  Account  of  the  North  and  North-Ealf 
of  Europe  ;  Hague,  1804  and  1806,  6  vols.  8vo.  9.  Civil 
and  National  Liberty  confidered,  with  regard  to  its  Con- 
fequences,  but  more  efpecially  with  reference  to  this  Re¬ 
public  ;  Leyden,  1793,  8vo.  30.  Hug.  Grotii  Parallelon 
Rerum  publicarum;  Liber  tertius,  de  Moribus  ingenioque 
Populorum  Athenienfium,  Romanorum,  Batavorum. , 
Publilhed  from  a  genuine  manufeript,  tranflated  into 
Dutch,  and  illuftrated  by  Notes  ;  followed  by  an  Appen¬ 
dix  ;  and  Athens  under  Cleon,  or  a  Treatife  on  Arifto- 
phanes’s -Dramatic  Poem  of  the  Knights;  Haarlem,  j8oi 
and  1803,  4  vols.  8vo.  n.  Hugonis  Grotii  Epilfolse  ine- 
ditae;  Haarlem,  1806,  3vo.  12.  Narrative  of  the  Siege 
and  Conquelt  of  Leyden,  by  John  duke  4>f  Bavaria,  in 
*420.  Read  at  the  firlt  public  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
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"Belgian  Literature  ;  1806.  Printed  feparately,  but  ift. 
eluded  in  the  firft:  volume  of  the  fubfequent  Tranfaftions 
of  the  above  Society.  13.  On  the  Doubling  of  the  vowels 
in  the  Dutch  Language  ;  Hague,  1806,  8 vo.  14.  Evidences 
of  Divine  Wifdom,  deduced  from  Hiftory;  Hague,  1806, 
8 vo.  15.  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Proteftant  Synods  of 
South  Holland,  1805  and  i'SoS  ;  Hague,  1806,  8vo.  16. 
Com.parifon  between  Jofhua,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  Hague,  1807,  Svo.  17.  Speech  delivered  at  the 
Diftribution  of  the  Royal  Prizes,  to  the  Artifts  in  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture  in  1809  ;  preceded  by  the  Report  pre- 
fented  to  His  Majefty  (Louis  Bonaparte)  on  thg  Subjefl 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  former  Year;  Amfterdam  and 
the  Hague,  1809,  Svo.  18.  Montmartre,  a  Poem,  with 
Hiftorical  Notes;  Paris,  1812,  4to.  accompanied  by  a 
French  Tranflation  in  Profe.  19.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  firlt 
Travels  of  Peter  the  Great,  principally  in  Holland  ;  Paris, 
1812,  8vo.  20.  Klopftock’s  Mefiiah,  tranflated  into  hex¬ 
ameter  Verfe,  accompanied  with  an  Appendix  by  the 
Tranflator;  Hague,  1803,  4  vols.  4to,  with  20  Plates,  and 
the  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  Tranflator. 

21.  Meerman  had  alfoa  confiderable  lhare  in  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  the  firft  volume  and  firft  part  of  thefecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Annals  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Holland,  for  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  He  was  like- 
wife  the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  he  left  ire 
manufeript:  22.  Treatife  upon  the  Reign  of  Chriftian  II. 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Connections  of  that  Prince 
with  the  Netherlands.  23.  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans.  24.  Obferva- 
tions  extracted  from  Public  and  State  Papers,  refpeCting 
Political  and  other  Events,  from  1801  to  1811.  25.  Ob- 
fervations  refpeCting  the  Events  that  occurred  in  France, 
during  the  Revolution  of  1814. 

Laltly,  he  was  employed  in  the  publication  of  a  highly- 
interefting  manufeript,  entitled,  Hiftory  of  the  Travels  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  from  the  Year  1514  to  the  Time 
of  his  Death,  by  Jean  Vandenefle;  and  in  preparing  Notes 
illuftrative  thereof ;  in  which  he  bad  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Year  1540,  when  death  put  a  period  to  a  life,  equally 
pious,  ufeful,  and  laborious.  The  emperor  of  Auftria 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  empire,  his  only 
fon,  Mr.  Johan  Meerman,  equally  celebrated  as  his  father, 
as  Lord  of  Dalem  and  Vuren.  They  are  both  mentioned 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  commendation  bySaxius,  profeffoe 
at  Utrecht,  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  his  Ono- 
mafticon  Literarium.  Monthly  Mag.  April  1816. 

MEERO'AT,  a  town  of  Canahar :  forty-five  miles 
weft  of  Ghizni. 

MEERPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eleven  miles  fouth  of 
Calcutta  : 

MEER'SCHAUM,  f.  in  mineralogy,  a  fubftance  of 
yellowilh- white  colour,  which  occurs  in  mais,  of  fine¬ 
grained  (IruCiure,  earthy,  paffing  into  flat  conchojdal,  or 
Imall  flaty,  with  indeterminately-angular  and  moderately 
fharp-edged  fragments.  This  mineral  is  opaque,  foft,  ea- 
fily  frangible,  acquires  a  polifn  by  friction,  and  is  unCfuous 
to  the  touch.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  i-6.  In  acids  it  may 
be  partly  diffiolved  without  effervefcence,  but  cannot  be 
fufed  without  addition  by  the  blowpipe.  The  analyfes  of 
Wiegleb  and  Klaproth  give  the  following  relults,  in  which 
there  is  a  difference,  owing  to  Klaproth’s  having  analyfed 
the  frefh  earth,  and  Wiegleb’s  having  examined  that 
which  was  formed  into  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  confequently 
baked,  and  deprived  of  its  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Wiegleb.  Klaproth. 
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Kirwan  calls  it'  Keffekil,  from  Kaffa,  a  town  of  the 
Crimea,  where  it  is  fhipped  for  Conftantinople.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Natolia,  and  in  the  iflands  of  Samos  and 
Negropont ;  alfo  in  Crim  Tartary,  in  Canada,  in  Flanders, 
and  other  places.  It  is  the  fubftance  of  which  the  large 
Turkifh  pipes  are  made ;  the  Tartars  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap, 
and  it  is  fo  ufed  in  Auftrian  Flanders.  When  dug  from  its 
thin  beds,  it  is  foft,  and  hardens  by  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

A  fimilar  fubftance  has  been  difeovered  by  Fabbroni  at 
Caftel  del  Piano,  near  Sienna  :  this  confifts  of  55  parts  of 
filex,  25  only  of  magnefia,  12  of  alumine,  3  of  lime,  and 
01  of  oxyd  of  iron.  It  has  been  formed  into  bricks  which 
float  in  the  water,  a  manufacture  which  revives  one  of  the 
loft  arts  recorded  by  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

MEER/SSEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCl  of  Maeftricht.  The  place  contains  1149,  and  the 
canton  11,530,  inhabitants,  in  16  communes. 

MEER'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agimere.  Thevenot  calls  it  Minta ,  and  feys  it  is  a  great 
city,  but  ill-built :  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Jood- 

f>our,  and  forty-two  weft  of  Agimere.  Lat.  26.23.  N. 
on.  74.  32.  E. 

MEES  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Digne,  and 
nine  north-north-eaft  of  Forcalquier. 

MEE'SIA,  f.  [named  by  Hedwig  in  memory  of  David 
Meefe,  gardener  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker ;  author  of 
the  Flora  Frifica,  1760  5  an  arrangement  of  plants  in  La¬ 
tin  and  Dutch,  founded  on  their  cotyledons  and  mode  of 
germination ;  and  a  work  on  the  fyngenefious  clafs  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order 
mufei.  Generic  characters — Capfule  oblong;  periftome 
double ;  outer  with  fixteen  fhort  blunt  teeth  ;  inner  with  as 
many  fharp  cilias,  diftinCt  or  connected  by  network.  Males 
approaching  the  females,  or  difeoid  on  a  different  plant. 

This  genus  of  mofles  differs  from  the  Bryum  of  Hedwig 
folely  in  the  fhortnefs  and  bluntnefs  of  the  teeth  of  its 
external  fringe,  which  are  not  half  fo  long  as  the  inner 
one.  The  author  indeed,  in  his  original  lpecies,  found 
an  auxiliary  character  in  the  reticulated  ftruCture  of  this 
Inner  fringe  ;  but  this  differs  only  in  degree,  and  that  very 
flightly,  from  what  is  obfervable  in  every  Bryum,  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  other  Meefias.  Three  fpecies  are  all  that 
have  been  referred  to  this  genus  in  the  lateft  work  of 
Hedwig,  his  Species  Mufcorum ;  and  thefe  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  the  author  of  the  Flora  Britannica  and  others 
to  Bryum.  As  we  did  not  enumerate  the  fpecies  under 
that  article,  we  fttall  give  them  here. 

1.  Meefia  longifeta,  (Mnium  triquetrum,  Linn.)  Stem 
fubdivided ;  branches  lirnple,  er.eCl ;  leaves  fpreading  in 
three  rows,  ovate-lanceolate,  fharp-pointed,  finely  ferrated; 
capfule  flender,  pear-fhaped,  oblique  and  incurved ;  lid 
conical.  This  fine  mofs,  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by 
the  length  of  its  fruit-ftalks,  which  extends  to  three  or 
four  inches,  is  found  in  bogs  in  Sweden,  Swifferland,  and, 
fince  the  publication  of  FI.  Brit,  in  Ireland.  Hedwig  er- 
roneoufly  deferibes  the  leaves  as  entire,  notwithftanding 
the  elaborate  detail  of  the  two  folio  plates  which  he  has 
devoted  to  this  fpecies. 

2.  Meefia  uliginofa.  Native  of  bogs  in  Germany  and 
Scotland.  Hedwig  fays  it  is  common  on  alpine  calcareous 
rocks  in  Auftria. 

3.  Meefia  dealbata.  Native  of  Sweden  and  Scotland; 
as  well  as  of  St.  Faith’s  bogs,  near  Norwich.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  fingularly-whitifh  green,  finely  reticulated. 

4.  Meefia  ferrata.  See  Walkeria. 

MEET,  adj.  [of  obfeure  etymology.]  Fit;  proper; 
qualified :  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things.  Now  rareh/ 
-ufed. — If  the  election  of  the  minifter  fliould  be  committed 
to  every  parifh,  would  they  chufe  the  meeteft.  Whit  gift. 

Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  fleep  thus  long, 

When  mecter  were  that  you  fhould  now  awake?  Spenfer. 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 

Till  time  and  I  think  meet.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 
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MkIST  with,  [from  to  meet.]  Even  with.  A  low  expref- 
fion. — Niece, T'Oit tax frgnior.  Benedic  too  much;  but  he’ll 
be  meet  with  you.  Shakefpecre. 

To  MEET,  v.  a.  [meuan,  Sax.  to  find.]  To  come  face 
to  face;  to  encounter,  by  travelling  in  oppofite  direc¬ 
tions.— His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  dances,  dud.  xi.  34. 

Meanwhile,  our  primitive  great  fire,  to  meet 

His  godlike  gueft,  walks  forth.  Milton. 

To  encounter  in  hoftility: 

So  match’d  they  flood ; 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  fo  great  a  foe.  Milton. 

To  encounter  unexpectedly: 

So  judge  thou  ftill,  prefumptuous,  till  the  wrath 
Which  thou  incurr’ft  by  flying  meet  thy  flight 
Sev’nfold,  and  lcourge  that  wiidom  back  to  hell.  Milton. 
To  join  another  in  the  fame  place  : 

When  fhall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ?  Shdhef.  Macheih. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wand’ring  fpirit  of  heav’n  by  fountain-fide, 

Or  in  thick  fhade  retir’d.  Milton. 

To  clofe  one  with  another. — The  nearer  you  come  to  the 
end  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  on  each  fide  grow  higher, 
till  at  laft  they  meet.  Addifon. — To  find;  to  be  treated 
with  ;  to  light  on  ; 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 

I  could  not  half  thofe  horrid  crimes  repeat, 

Nor  half  the  punifhments  thofe  crimes  have  met.  Drnden. 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blell  or  curft, 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compaftion  firft  ?  Pope. 

To  MEET,  v.  71.  To  encounter;  to  clofe  face  to  face. 
To  encounter  in  hoftility: 

Then  borne  to  diftance  by  the  tides  of  men, 

Like  adamant  and  fteel  they  meet  again.  Dryden. 

To  affemble;  to  come  together. — They  appointed  a  day 
to  meet  in  together.  2  Mace. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 

Met  from  all  parts  to  folemnize  this  feaft.  Milton. 

To  advance  half  way. — He  yields  himfelf  to  the  man  of 
bufinefs  with  reluCtancy ;  but  offers  himfelf  to  the  vifits 
of  a  friend  with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readinefs  of 
defire.  South. 

Our  meeting  hearts 

Confented  foon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.  Rowe. 

To  unite,  to  join;  as,  Thefe  rivers  meet  at  fuch  a  place, 
and  join. 

To  Meet  with.  To  light  on ;  to  find :  it  includes,  fome- 
times  oblcurely,  the  idea  of  fomething  unexpected. — What 
a  majefty  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in  thefe  fhort  in- 
feriptions :  are  not  you  amazed  to  fee  fo  much  hiftory 
gathered  into  fo  fmall  a  compals  ?  Addifon  on  A  ncient 
Medals. — To  join. — Falftaff  at  that  oak  fhall  meet  with  us. 
Shahefpeare. — To  fuffer  unexpectedly: 

He,  that  hath  luffer’d  this  difordered  fpring, 

Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf.  Shahefpeare. 
To  encounter;  to  engage: 

Royal  miftrefs. 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Rowe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 
A  latinifm.  To  obviate;  occurrerc  ohjeclo. — Before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  objection,  which 
if  not  removed,  the  conclufion  of  experience  from  the 
time  paft  to  the  prefent  will  not  be  found.  Bacon. 
MEE'TER,  J'.  One  that  meets  and  accofts  another: 
There  are  befide 

Lafcivious  meeters,  to  whole  venom’d  found 

The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  liften.  Shahefpeare. 
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MEE'TING,_/i  An  aflembly;  a  convention. — Since  the 
ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings  except  parties  at 
play,  our  converfation  hath  degenerated.  Swift. — An  in¬ 
terview. — Let’s  be  revenged  on  him ;  let’s  appoint  him  a 
meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay.  Snake- 
Jpeare. — A  conventicle;  an  aflembly  of  difl'enters. — A  con¬ 
flux  :  as,  The  meeting  of  two  rivers. 

MEE'TING-HOUSE,  f.  Place  where  difl'enters  aflem- 
ble  to  worfhip. — His  heart  mifgave  him  that  the  churches 
were  fo  many  meeting-hovfes  ;  but  I  foon  made  him  eafy. 
AddiJ'on. 

MEE'TKA,  a  country  of  Africa,  weft  of  Bergoo. 

MEE'TLY,  adv.  Fitly;  properly. 

MEE'TNESS,  f.  Fitnefs;  propriety. 

MEF'LESS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Konigingratz. 

MEGABY'ZUS,  one  of  the  noble  Perfians  who  con- 
fpired  againft  the  ufurper  Smerdis.  He  was  fet  over  an 
army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius,  where  he  took  Perinthus 
and  conquered  all  Thrace.  He  was  greatly  efteemed  by 
his  fovereign. — A  fon  of  Zopyrus,  fatrap  to  Darius,  who 
conquered  Egypt,  &c. — A  fatrap  of  Artaxerxes.  He  re¬ 
volted  from  his  king,  and  defeated  two  large  armies  that 
had  been  fent  againft  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
reftored  him  to  the  king’s  favour;  and  he  lhowed  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing  a  lion  which  threatened 
his  life  in  hunting.  This  aft  of  affeftion  in  Megabyzus 
was  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  He  was  dis¬ 
carded,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  feventy-fixth  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  447,  greatly  regretted  and  efteemed. 

MEGAi'RA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  three  furies. 
She  is  reprefented  with  ferpents  on  her  head,  and  two  dif- 
tinguilhed  ones  over  her  forehead,  as  her  filters  have ; 
and,  like  them,  with  torches.  She  is  not  mentioned  fo 
frequently  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  others  are.  Virgil 
gives  us  a  defcriptive  pifture  of  her,  where  he  is  fpeaking 
of  the  punilhment  of  the  Lapitha; ;  who  were  faid  to  be 
always  placed  round  a  table  very  richly  and  plentifully  fet 
out,  with  a  loofe  piece  of  rock  hanging  over  their  heads, 
as  juft  ready  to  fall;  and  this  fury  attending  clofe  by,  to 
watch  and  menace  them,  the  moment  they  endeavoured 
to  tafte  any  one  of  the  tempting  things  fet  before  them. 
JEn.  vi.  607.  Her  name  is  from  the  Greek  /xiyuigv,  to 
envy,  to  hate  mortally;  and  the  fight  of  her  is  faid  to 
have  difmayed  Hercules  more  than  the  afpeft  of  Pluto 
and  all  hell. 

MEGAI'ZEL,  a  town  of  Egypt:  fix  miles  north  of 
Roletta. 

MEGA'LA,  a  town  of  Tunis :  three  miles  north-eaft 
of  Spaitla. 

MEGALAR'TIA,  f.  [Greek.]  A  feftival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  being  the  fame  with  Thelinophoria. 

MEGALASCLE'PIA,  f.  A  feftival  in  honour  of  JEf- 
culapius.  See  Asclepia. 

MEGALE'SIA,  opMegalenses  Lum.feafts  and  games 
in  honour  of  Cybele,  or  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
kept  on  the  12th  of  April  by  the  Romans,  and  famous 
for  great  rejoicings  and  diverfions  of  various  forts.  The 
Galli  carried  the  image  of  the  goddefs.  along  the  city, 
with  found  of  drums  and  other  mulic,  in  imitation  of  the 
noife  they  made  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries 
of  his  infant  fon  Jupiter,  when  he  was  difpoled  to  devour 
him.  The  fports  were  called  megidefm,  from  the  Greek 
u.tyx>.Y),  great,  Cybele  being  accounted  the  great  goddels. 

MEGALE'Sf  AN,  adj.  [from  Megalejia.}  Belonging  to 
the  games  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Cybele.  Scoit. 

MEG'ALI  CAMME'NI.  See  Kameni,  vol.  xi. 

MEGALOG'RAPHY,  J\  [^eya?,  Gr.  great,  and  y$a.<pu, 
to  write.]  The  art  of  drawing  piftures  at  large.  Scutt. 

MEGALONI'SI,  a  Imall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Morea:  two  miles  eaftof  Leucadia. 

MEGALOPH'ONOS,  J'.  [Gr.  i^iyot;,  great,  and  (pasn, 
a  voice.]  One  who  has  a  remarkable  loud  voice.  Scott. 

MEGALOP'OLIS,  as  it  is  written  by  Strabo,  or  Meg'ale 
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Po'lis,  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Paufanias  ;  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  “a  large  city,”  as  its  name  imports,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  river  Heliflon.  Paufanias 
obferves,  that  it  was  the  mod  modern  of  the  cities  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  if  we  except  thofe  which  had  beep  renewed  by  Ro¬ 
man  colonies  after  the  viftory  of  Oftavius  over  Antony. 
It  owed  its  foundation  to  the  counfels  of  Epaminondas, 
who,  in  the  year  365  B.C.  being  defirous  of  keeping  the 
Lacedxmonians  in  that  ftate  of  fubjeftion  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  induced  the  Arcadians  to  eftablifti  this  city, 
and  to  fettle  in  it  a  numerous  colony,  collefted  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  fo  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  fortrefs  and  a  bul¬ 
wark  againft  Sparta.  However,  in  the  year  224  or  225 
B.  C.  it  fell,  partly  by  furprife,  and  partly  by  a  violation 
of  treaties,  under  the  power  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Mef- 
fenia ;  but,  emboldened  by  the  counfels  and  example  of 
Philopcemen,  they  refufed  the  offer  made  them  by  Cleo¬ 
menes,  of  remaining  in  their  own  city  on  condition  of 
concurring  in  the  Achaean  league.  Philopcemen,  upon 
their  return  to  Arcadia,  encouraged  them  to  rebuild  their 
city,  and  to  adorn  it  with  temples  and  magnificent  edi¬ 
fices,  which  reftored  its  former  fplendour;  and  we  learn 
from  Polybius  that,  next  to  Athens,  Megalopolis  was  the 
grandeft  and  molt  fplendid  city  of  Greece. 

The  fite  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  for  fome  time  con- 
fidered  to  be  Leonari  in  the  Morea,  is  now  admitted  to 
be  the  modern  Sinauo ;  and  the  identity  of  the  latter  is 
eltablilhed  by  the  remains  of  the  different  roads  which 
united  at  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of  a  church  and  of 
thelladium  areftill  difcernible ;  tut  the  town  is  a  wretched 
reprefentative  of  its  predeceflor,  and  confifts  merely  of 
an  affemblage  of  miferable  huts  of  mud  or  clay. 

MEGALOP'SYCHY,  f.  [p.iyc *?,  Gr.  great,  and 
the  foul.]  Greatnefs  of  mind ;  magnanimity.  Scott. 

MEG'ALUS,  a  man’s  name. 

MEGAM'ETER,  J'.  A  kind  of  micrometer. 

MEGANI'RA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of  Celeus, 
king  of  Eleufis  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Triptole- 
mus,  to  whom  Ceres,  as  Ihe  travelled  over  Attica,  taught 
agriculture.  She  received  divine  honours  after  death ; 
and  Ihe  had  an  altar  raifed  to  her,  near  the  fountain 
where  Ceres  had  firft  been  feen  when  Ihe  arrived  in  At¬ 
tica. 

ME'GAR  al  SHU'AB.  See  Madian,  vol.  xiv. 

MEGA'RA,  a  daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes, 
given  in  marriage  to  Hercules,  becaufe  he  had  delivered 
the  Thebans  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Orchomenians. 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Euryllheus,  vio¬ 
lence  was  offered  to  Megara  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile; 
and  Ihe  would  have  yielded  to  her  ravilher,  had  not  Her¬ 
cules  returned  that  moment  and  punilhed  him  with  death. 
This  murder  difpleafed  Juno  ;  and  Ihe  rendered  Hercules 
fo  delirious,  that  he  killed  Megara  and  the  three  children 
he  had  by  her  in  a  fit  of  madnefs,  thinking  them  to  be 
wild  beafts.  Some  fay  that  Megara  did  not  perilh  by  the 
hand  of  her  hulband,  but  that  he  afterwards  married  her 
to  his  friend  Iolas.  The  names  of  Megara’s  children  by 
Hercules  were  Creontiades,  Therimacus,  and  Deicoon. 
Hi/gin.  fab.  82. 

MEGA'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  Megareans,  which  has  been  commonly 
compril'ed  in  Attica,  bounded  eaftward  by  mountains, 
and  extending  weftward  as  far  as  a  diftrift  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth.  Megara  was  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fea.  Its  port  was  called  Nijiiea,  from  Nifus  fon  of  Pan- 
dion  II.  who  obtained  Megaris  for  his  portion,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Athens  was  divided  into  four  lots  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  He  founded  the  town,  which  was  eighteen  ftadia 
or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  city,  but  united 
with  it,  as  the  Pirreus  with  Athens,  by  long  walls.  It 
had  a  temple  of  Ceres.  “The  roof  (fays  Paufanias)  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  through  age.”  The  fite  (as 
Dr.  Chandler  informs  us)  is  now  covered  with  rubbifh,. 
among  which  are  Handing  fome  ruinous  churches.  The 
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place  has  been  named  from  them  Dock  Eeelefiais,  “  The 
Twelve  Churches;”  but  the  number  is  reduced  to  feven. 
The  acropolis  or  citadel,  called  alio  NiJ'aa,  v/as  on  a  rock 
by  the  fea-fide.  Some  pieces  of  the  wall  remain ;  and  a 
modern  fortrefs  has  been  eredted  on  it,  and  alfo  on  a  fmaller 
rock  near  it.  The  village  of  Megara  (continues  the  doc¬ 
tor)  confifts  of  low  mean  cottages  pleafantly  iituated  on 
the  flooe  of  a  brow  or  eminence  indented  in  the  middle. 

■  On  each  fide  of  this  vale  was  an  acropolis,  or  citadel ;  one 
named  Caria ;  the  other  Alcathous,  from  the  builder  of 
the  wall.  An  angle  of  the  wall  of  one  citadel  is  feen  by 
a  windmill.  In  1676  the  city-wall  was  not  entirely  de- 
molifhed,  but  comprehended  the  two  lummits,  on  which 
are  fome  churches,  with  a  portion  of  the  plain  toward 
the  fouth.  The  whole  fite,  except  the  hills,  was  now 
green  with  corn,  and  marked  by  many  heaps  of  Hones, 
the  collected  rubbilh  of  buildings.  A  few  infcriptions 
are  found,  with  pedeftals  fixed  in  the  walls  and  inverted  ; 
and  alfo  iome  maimed  or  mutilated  llatues.  One  of  the 
former  relates  to  Atficus  Herodes,  and  is  on  a  pedeftal, 
which  fupported  a  ftatue  erefted  to  him  when  conful, 
A.D.  14.3.  by  the  council  and  people  of  Megara,  in  return 
for  his  benefaftions  and  good  will  toward  the  city.  In 
the  plain  behind  the  fummits,  on  one  of  which  was  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva,  is  a  large  bafin  of  water,  with  fcattered 
fragments  of  marble,  the  remains  of  a  bath  or  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  which  is  recorded  as  in  the  city,  and  remarkable  for 
its  fize  and  ornaments,  and  for  the  number  of  its  co¬ 
lumns.  The  fpring  was  named  from,  the  local  nymphs 
called  Sithnides.  The  ftone  of  Megara  was  of  a  kind  not 
difcovered  any-vvhere  elfe  in  Hellas  ;  very  white,  uncom¬ 
monly  loft,  and  confifting  entirely  of  cockle-lhells.  This 
was  chiefly  ufed ;  and,  not  being  durable,  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  caufes  of  the  defolation  at  Megara, 
which  is  lb  complete,  that  one  fearches  in  vain  for  vef- 
tiges  of  the  many  public  edifices,  temples,  and  fepulchres, 
which  once  adorned  the  city. 

Megara  was  engaged  in  various  wars  with  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  experienced  many  viciflitudes  of  fortune. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  did  not  re- 
flourilh  under  their  common  benefadlor  Hadrian ;  and 
the  reafon  afligned  is,  that  the  avenging  anger  of  the  gods 
purlued  the  people  for  their  impiety  in  killing  Anthe- 
mocritus,  a  herald,  who  had  been  fent  to  them  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  The  Athenian  generals  were  fworn  on  his 
account  to  invade  them  twice  a-year.  Hadrian  and  At- 
ticus  were  followed  by  another  friend,  whofe  memory  is 
preferved  by  an  infcription  on  a  ftone  lying  near  a  church 
in  the  village :  “  This  too  is  the  work  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  count  Diogenes,  fon  of  Archelaus,  who,  regard¬ 
ing  the  Grecian  cities  as  his  own  family,  has  bellowed  on 
that  of  the  Megarenfians  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to¬ 
wards  the  building  of  their  towers,  and  allb  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  with  two  thoufand  two  hundred  feet  of 
marble,  toward  re-edifying  the  bath ;  deeming  nothing 
more  honourable  than  to  do  good  to  the  Greeks,  and  to 
reftore  their  cities.”  This  perfon  is  not  quite  unnoticed 
in  liiftory :  he  was  one  of  the  generals  employed  by  the 
emperor  Anaftafius  on  a  rebellion  in  Ifauria :  he  furpriled 
the  capital  Claudiopolis,  and  fuftained  a  fiege  with  great 
bravery,  A.  D.  494. 

Megara  retains  its  original  name.  It  has  been  much 
infefted  by  corfairs  ;  and  in  1676  the  inhabitants  were  ac- 
cullomed,  on  feeing  a  boat  approach  in  the  day-time,  or 
hearing  their  dogs  bark  at  night,  immediately  to  fecrete 
their  effebls  and  run  away.  The  vaiwode,  or  Turkilh  go¬ 
vernor,  who  refided  in  a  forfaken  tower  above  the  village, 
was  once  carried  oft’.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Niftea  has  been  long  abandoned.  The  place  was  burned 
by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

MEGA'RA,  formerly  called  Hylla,  a  town  towards 
the  ealt  coalt  of  Sicily;  extinft  in  Strabo’s  time,  though 
the  name  Hybla  remained  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  honey.  It  was  a  colony  of  Megareans  from  Greece. 
liijus  Megarieus  denotes  a  horfe-laugh. 
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MEGA'RA,  a  town  of  Illyria.— A  town  ofPontus. _ 

A  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  dependent  upon  Apamtea. _ A 

town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

MEGA'RA,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Livadia,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Engia,  once  the  capital  of  a  republic,  now 
very  much  reduced  :  twenty-fix  miles  well  oft  Athens. 

MEGAR'BE,  a  town  of  Nubia :  nine  miles  weft-fouth- 
welt  of  Mafuah. 

MEG'ARIS,  the  country  of  the  Megareans,  whofe 
chief  city  is  defcribed  above,  was  a  rough  region,  like  At¬ 
tica  ;  the  mountain  called  Oneian,  or  the  Alinine,  now 
Macripluyi,  or  “  the  Long  Mountain,”  extending  through 
it  towards  Boeotia  and  Mount  Cithamon.  It  belonged  to 
Ionia  or  Attica,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Peloponne- 
fians  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  a  colony  of  Dorians 
fettled  in  it. 

MEG'ARIS,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  placed  by 
Pliny  between  Naples  and  Paufilipo. 

MEG'ARIS,  a  finall  illand  in  the  Tufcan  fea,  joined 
to  Naples  by  a  bridge,  now  called  Cajlello  dell'Ovo. 

MEGAS'THENES,  a  Greek  hiftorian  in  the  a°-e  of 
Seleucus  Nicar.or,  about  300  years  before  Chrill.  °  He 
wrote  about  the  oriental  nations,  and  particularly  the 
Indians.  His  hillory  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancients  • 
but  what  now  pafies  as  his  compofition  is  fpurious.  • 

_  MEGATHE'RIUM,  f.  Seethe  article  Mammoth,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  240.  and  Manis  megatherium,  p.  287. 

MEG'BOTE,  /.  A  recompenfe  for  the  murder  of  a  re¬ 
lation.  An  old  law-word. 

ME'GE,  a  tow'n  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  ten  miles  foudi 
of  Ifpahan. 

ME'GERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Anfpach  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Anfpach. 

MEGE'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Leman,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in.  the  diftridt  of  Bon¬ 
neville.  The  place  contains  3075,  and  the  canton  995.7, 
inhabitants,  in  feven  communes. 

MEGG,  J\  A  weapon  made  ufe  of  by  the  Turkilh 
horfe,  when,  in  purfuit  of  an  enemy.  It  refembles  a  long 
iron  fpit,  and  has  a  fcabbard  like  a  fword.  James's  Mili¬ 
tary  Dift. 

MEGID'DO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Galilee, 
recited  (Joihua  xvi.  it.)  among  the  cities  of  Manafleh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ifiachar  or  After,  on  the  weft:  fide  of  Jordan  ; 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ahaziah  and  Jofiah,  who  pe¬ 
riled  there;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Near  it  was  an  open 
plain,  fit  for  drawing  up  an  army  in  battle-array.  It  was 
fituated  to  the  north,  contrary  touts  pofition  in  the  com¬ 
mon  maps.  The  Canaanites,  being  tributary  to.  the  If- 
raelites,  dwelt  in  it ;  (Jofli.  vii.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  Solo¬ 
mon.  (1  Kings  ix.) 

MEG'GIO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fez  :  nine  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

MEGHA'RISH  UZ  ZUR,  or  A'cra,  a  town  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  :  eighty-five  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eall  of  Madian. 

MEG'HEM,  or  Me'gen,  a  town  of  Brahant,  on  the 
Meufe  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nimeguen,  and  four¬ 
teen  north-eaft  of  Bois  le  Due. 

MEGNITZE  SE,  a  town  of  Sclavonia  :  eighteen  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Verovitza. 

ME'GRA,  a  town  of  Ruflla,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  White  Sea :  fieventy- 
two  miles  north  of  Archangel. 

ME'GRIM,  J.  [from  hpin^avicc,  Gr.]  Diforder  of  the 
head. — In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  lemblance  of  turning  round.  Bacon’s' 
Natural  Hiftory. 

There  fereen’d  in  fliades  from  day’s  detefted  glare. 

Spleen  fighs  for  ever  on  her  peniive  bed. 

Pain  at  her  fide,  and  tnegrin  at  her  head.  Pope. 

ME'GRIT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts ;  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Broons. 

MEG'STONE, 
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MEG'STONE,  a  rock  in  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Northumberland,  about  two  miles  north  of  Earn 
Ifiand.  Lat.  55.  38.  N.  Ion.  1.  23.  W. 

MEGUIRETZ'KA,  a  mountain  of  Sclavonia  :  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Kraliovavelika. 

MEGUN'TICK,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the  borders  of 
Maine.  Lat.  4.5.  44.  N.  Ion.  70.  25.  W. 

MEHAI'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe  :  feven  miles  north  of  Namur. — A 
river,  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe  near  Huy. 

MEHALLE'  et  KEB1RE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  capital 
.  of  Garbia,  the  fecond  province  of  the  Delta,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  bey.  As  there  is  no  town  more  conliderabie 
in  the  Delta,  it  is  called  Kebira  the  Great.  It  has  manu¬ 
factories  of  linen,  and  lome  fal-ammoniac  works.  A 
great  deal  of  bufmefs  is  done  there.  The  rivers  which 
lurround  it  fervc  for  the  conveyance  of  its  merchandile 
through  Egypt.  Its  environs  are  covered  with  villages, 
flocks,  and  the  various  productions  of  a  fertile  foil.  It  is 
forty-lev en  miles  north  or'Cairo.  Lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion.  31.24.E. 

MEKALLEBEG',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  :  twenty-live  miles  fouth-eali  of  Rai. 

MEHAL'LET  A'BU  A'LI,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
left  branch  of  the  Nile  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Faoua. 

MEHAL'LET  DI'JE,  a  town  of  Egypt :  five  miles 
fouth  of  Faoua. 

MEHAL'LET  il  E'MIR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile  :  fix  miles  l’outh-eaft  of  Rofetta. 

MEHAL'LET  KE'BIR,  or  Elkbi're,  a  town  of  Egypt : 
forty-feven  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  forty  fouth-louth- 
weft  of  Damietta.  Lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion.  31.24. 

MEHAL'LET  il  LO'BEN,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fixteen 
.  miles  fouth  of  Faoua. 

MEHAL'LET  MA'LEK,  a  town  of  Egypt :  five  miles 
.fouth  of  Faoua,  and  fixty-fix  north  of  Cairo. 

MEHAL'LET  il  ME'SHAK,  a  town  of  Egypt :  five 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tineh. 

MEHA'MA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  Ifiands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Neeneeva. 

MEHARICOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Somme :  feven  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Roye. 

MEHE'GAN  (William  Alexander),  was  born  at  la 
Salle,  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  year  1721,  of  a  family  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Ireland,  which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
James  II.  He  was  prevented  from  adopting  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms,  in  which  his  family  had  been  diftinguilhed, 
by  ill-health  5  and  cultivated  the  belles  lettres,  attaching 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  When 
.  Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark  founded,  in  the  year  1751, 
a  profeflbrfhip  of  the  French  language,  M.  de  Mehegan 
compofed  a  difcourfe  which  was  pronounced  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  leCtures  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  following  year 
he  publifhed  a  work  entitled  “  L’Origine  des  Guebres,  ou 
la  Religion  naturelle  mife  en  ACtion,”  which  was  looked 
upon  as  breathing  the  fpirit  of  modern  philofophy.  This 
was  followed  at  diftant  intervals  by,  2.  Confiderations  fur 
.  les  Revolutions  des  Arts.  3.  Pieces  fugitives.  4.  Me- 
moires  de  la  Marquife  de  Tervile.  5.  Lettres  d'Afpafie, 
6,  L’Origine,  le  Progres,  et  la  Decadence,  de  l’Idolatrie, 
1759.  He  died  in  1766  ;  and  after  that  event  were  pub- 
lilhed,  as  pofthumous  works  of  M.  Mehegan  ;  7.  Tableau 
de  l’Hiftoire  moderne,  3  vols.  i2mo.  highly  efteemed  on 
.  account  of  the  warmth  and  eloquence  of  the  ftyle,  and  the 
generally  impartial  and  philofophical  fpirit  by  which  it  is 
.  animated.  The  hiftory  commences  with  the  year  476, 
and  concludes  with  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  in  1648. 
There  is  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it.  8.  L’Rilloire  con- 
fideree  vis-a-vis  la  Religion,  les  Beaux-Arfs,  et  l’Etat, 
3  vols.  nmo.  1767. 

ME'IIEM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi : 
twenty-feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kodak. 

•  ME'HEN.  See  Merana. 

MEIIER'RIN,  a  town  of  North  Carolina  :  twenty-five 
miles  eaft  of  Halifax. — A  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
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into  the  Chow'an  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Hartford,  in 
North  Carolina. 

MEHI'DA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEIIIN'DRY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Cambay  about  forty  miles  fouth  of  Amedabad. 
ME'HIR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEHIT'ABEL,  [Heb.  God  hath  done  good  to  us.] 
The  name  of  a  woman. 

MEIIITPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  : 
forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sultanpour. 

MEHL'IBACH,  a  river  of  Baden,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  fix  miles  above  Brifach. 

ME'HRENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Naflau  Weilburg :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Weil- 
burg,  and  thirty-two  eaft  of  Coblentz. 

MEHR'IBAN,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  twenty-two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Sherezur. 

MEHU'JAEL,  f.  [Heb.  one  fmitten  of  God.]  A  man’s 
name. 

ME'HUN,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 
Lat.  12.  20.  N. 

ME'HUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  on  the  Evre.  Charles  VII.  built  a  palace  here,  in 
which  he  lived  and  died ;  ftarving  himfelf  to  death  for 
fear  of  being  poifoned  by  his  fon  Louis  XI.  It  is  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Bourgee,  and  feven  fouth-eaft  of  Vier- 
zon.  Lat.  47.  9.  N.  Ion.  2.18.  E. 

MEHUN  sur  LOl'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Loiret,  on  the  Loire :  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Beaugency. 

MEHUNTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Chanderee  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Chanderee. 

ME'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chen-fi  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fong- 
tfiang. 

MET  A  SAR'EKIN,  a  towm  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Diarbekir  :  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Diarbekir.  Lat.  38.  5.  N.  Ion.  39.  55.  E. 

MEIA'NE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Comis : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Biftan. 

MEIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  :  twelve  miles  fouth-iouth-weft  of  Brefcia. 
MEJAR'HAN,  [Hebrew'.]  The  name  of  a  city. 
MEI'AS-FAR'CHIN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir:  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Diarbekir,  and  120  fouth-iouth-weft  of  Erzerum. 

MEIBO'MIUS  (John  Henry),  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Helmftadt  in  Auguft  1 590.  He  fpent  a  conliderabie 
time  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  for  the  purpofes  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  fcience  and  literature  ;  and,  having  given  his  at¬ 
tention  to  medicine,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs,  he 
went  ultimately  to  Bafle  in  1619,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  place,  his  charafter  obtained  for  him,  in  1620,  the 
appointment  of  profefior  of  medicine  from  the  faculty  of 
that  univerfity  5  and  he  continued  in  the  office  about  fix 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Lubec,  where  he  had  been 
chofen  phyfician  to  the  city,  and  to  its  bifhop.  Here  he 
palled  the  reft  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  May  1655, 
in  his  fixty-fiftli  year.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
employed  himfelf  chiefly  in  the  inveftigation  of  medical 
hiftory,  and  left  a  manufcript  to  his  fon,  entitled  “  De 
Vitis  Medicorum  ufque  ad  feculum  xv.”  bat  this  work 
w'as  never  printed.  The  following  are  the  whole  of  his 
publilhed  works,  the  two  laft  of  which  appeared  after  his 
death.  1.  Hippocratis  Orkos,  five  Commentarius  in 
Hippocratis  jusjurandum  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1643,410.  2.  De 

Flagrorum  ufu  in  re  venerea;  ibid.  1643.  which  was 
reprinted  at  London,  Copenhagen,  and  Frankfort.  3. 
Epiftola  de  Cynophoria,  feu  Canis  portatione  ignomi- 
niofa;  Helmftadt,  1645.  4.  De  Mithridatio  et  Theriaca 

Difcurfus  ;  Lubec,  1652,  1659.  5.  Maecenas,  five  de  C.  D. 

Maecenatis  vita,  moribus,  et  geftis,  Liber  fingularis,” 
Lug.  Bat.  1653.  6.  De  Cerevifiis,  Potibufque,  et  Ebria- 

minibus,  extra  Vinum  aliis,  Commentarius ;  Helmftadt, 

3  1668, 
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1668.  publiflied  together  v/ith  the  treatife  of  Adrian  Tur- 
nebus,  De  Vino.  7.  Aurelii  Cafliodori  Formula  Comitis 
Archiatrorum ;  ibid.  1668;  which  is  a  commentary  on 
the  i9thepiftle  of  the  6th  book  of  Cafliodorus.  Eldy 
Did.  Hi  ft. 

MEIBO'MIUS  (Henry),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Lubeck,  in  June  1638.  After  having  gone  through 
various  courfes  of  ftudy  at  Helmftadt,  and  in  different 
Dutch  univerftties,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  France, 
and  took  his  doftor’s  degree  at  Angers,  in  1663.  He  then 
continued  his  travels  into  England,  whence  he  returned 
to  Germany.  His  father’s  name  was  ftill  held  in  eftima- 
tion  at  Helmftadt,  and  his  own  talents  and  acquirements 
gained  him  confiderable  refpecl,  fo  that  he  was  foon  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  profeffors  of  that  univerfity  ;  in  which 
he  held  fucceffively  the  chairs  of  medicine,  poetry,  and 
hiftory  ;  the  laft  of  which  he  retained  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in.  March  1700,  when  he  had  reached  his  fixty-fe- 
cond  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  differtations  on 
medical  and  -anatomical  topics,  in  which  laft  Icience  he 
may  be  reckoned  an  inventor,  on  account  of  his  more 
accurate  inveftigation  of  the  febaceous  glands  and  dudts 
in  the  eyelid,  difcovered  by  Cafferius,  and  his  refearches 
refpedting  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue.  He  is,  however,  better  known  by  his  hiftorical 
publications,  the  principal  of  which  relate  to  Germany. 
He  wrote  feveral  pieces  concerning  the  dukes  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburg;  and  in  1687  he  publilhed  “  Ad 
Saxoniae  Inferioris  imprimis,  hiftoriam  Introdudlio,” 
4to.  in  which  he  treats  of  the  works  printed  and  manu¬ 
script  which  have  been  compofed  on  the  hiftory  of  Saxony. 
His  greateft  work  is  “  Rerum  Germanicarum  tomi  tres,” 
folio,  1688.  being  a  collection  of  writers  on  German  hif¬ 
tory,  firft  commenced  by  his  grandfather  Henry  Meibo- 
mius  ;  with  hiftorical  differtations  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Some  other  individuals  of  the  family  of  Meibomius  were 
profeffors  at  Helmftadt ;  efpecially  Henry,  the  grandfather 
of  the  preceding,  who  publiflied  feveral  works  ;  Mark, 
whofe  ftudies  were  entirely  confined  to  hiftory  and  the 
belles  lettres  ;  and  Braivdvs,  who  taught  medicine,  and 
publiflied  feveral  academical  differtations,  about  1730. 
JZloy  Dia.  de  Med. 

MEIBO'MIUS,  (Marcus),  a  learned  writer  of  the  fame 
Family  with  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Tonningen  in 
Slefwig.  He  turned  his  ftudies  particularly  to  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients  ;  and  in  1652  he  publiflied  at  Amfterdam 
an  edition,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  of  the  feven  Greek 
authors  concerning  mufic  whofe  writings  are  extant,  with 
a  general  preface,  and  a  feparate  one  to  each  of  the  trea- 
tifes.  To  thefe  he  added  the  treatife  De  Mufica  of  Mar- 
tianus  Capella.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  queen  Chrif- 
tina  of  Sweden,  who  invited  him  to  her  court,  then  the 
refort  of  many  learned  men.  His  perpetual  praifes  of 
Grecian  mufic  excited  a  defire  in  the  queen  to  hear  a 
performance  upon  the  principles,  and  with  the  inftruments, 
of  antiquity  ;  and  a  day  was  appoint  ed  for  a  public  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  kind.  Meibomius  himfelf,  who  had  a  bad 
voice  and  no  practice  in  tinging,  undertook  the  vocal 
part ;  while  Naudet,  an  old  Frenchman,  danced  d  la  Grcc 
to  the  tune.  The  whole  exhibition,  as  might  be  fuppofed, 
was  fupremely  ridiculous.  The  general  laughter  of  the 
audience  provoked  Meibomius  to  luch  a  degree,  that,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  royal  prefence,  he  ran  up  to  Bourdelot,  the 
queen’s  favourite  and  phyfician,  whom  he  fufpedted  of 
being  the  author  of  his  dilgraee,  and  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  face.  He  immediately  quitted  Stockholm,  and  went 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  obtained 
a  profelloribip  in  the  coliege  of  Sora,  with  the  title  of 
king’s  counfellor  ;  and  was  afterwads  made  preffdent  of 
the  board  of  cuftoms  at  EInneur.  His  irritable  temper 
involved  him  in  lo  many  difputes,  that  he  refigned  or  was 
difrniffed  from  this  employment,  and  foon  after  fettled  at 
Amfterdam  as  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  the  collegiate  fchool 
of  that  city.  A  quarrel  with  a  burgomafter  caufed  his 
difmiflion  from  this  ftation ;  and  he  vifited  France  and 
. ,  Vql.  XV.  No.  1 02  j .  v 
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England,  for  the  purpole,  it  is  faid,  of  felling  the  difco- 
very  which  he  thought  he  had  made  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  ancient  galleys  were  conftru&ed.  ;  On  this  fubjefl  he 
publiflied  an  effay  entitled  “  Marci  Meibomii  de  veteii 
fabrica  Triremium  Liber;”  1671,  4-to.  Returning  to 
Amfteydam,  he  died  there  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1710 
or  1 71 1.  Befides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  pub¬ 
liflied  an  edition  of  the  Greek  mythologifts  ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  Vitruvius,  with  a  commentary  on  the  Echeia , 
or  harmonic  vales.  He  aifo  corrected,  for  a  new  edition, 
the  Hebrew  Bible  :  this  daring  work  appeared  at  Amfter¬ 
dam,  1698,  in  folio,  under  the  title  “  Davidis  Pfklmi,  et 

totidem  Sacrse  Scripturse  Veteris  Teftamenti  caoita _ 

reftituta,  &  c.” 

The  molt  folid  and  celebrated  of  his  critical  works  is  his 
edition  of  the  feven  Greek  writers  on  ancient  mufic,  in 
which  ail  fubfequent  writers  on  the  lu bj eCt  of  ancient 
mufic  place  implicit  faith.  It  is  from  the  indefatigable 
and  learned  labours  of  Meibomius,  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  writers  in  mufic,  particularly  Alypius/that 
we  are  able  to  fancy  we  can  decipher  the  mufical  charac¬ 
ters  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  their  notation  ;  which, 
before  his  time,  had  been  lo  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured, 
and  confounded,  by  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
tranlcribers  of  ancient  MSS.  that  they  were  rendered 
wholly  unintelligible. 

MEI'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  :  four  miles  fouth  of  St.  Hypolite,  and  twenty-fe- 
ven  north-eaft  of  Pontarlier. 

MEI'DAN,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia  :  one  hundred 
miles  north-eaft  of  Erivan,  and  fixty  north-north-eaft  of 
Nacfivan. 

MEI'DBURG,  or  Magdeburg,  a  fortrefs  of  France  : 
three  miles  of  Landau. 

MEI'DLING,  a  town  of  Auftria:  three  miles  welt- 
north-well  of  Baden. 

MEIDOBRI'GA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Hifpania,  in  Lufitania,  fouth-weft  of  Nuba  Csefarea.  It  was 
formerly  a  powerful  city  ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Plnmbarii,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  lead  which  were 
found  in  its  vicinity.  Some  traces  of  it  have  been  difco- 
vered  in  a  place  called  Armenha.  South  of  this  town  was 
a  chain  of  mountains  denominated  Mons  He'rmini us. 

MEI'DON,  or  Meidun,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  Ibme  dif- 
tance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  which  is  the 
moll  foutherly  of  the  pyramids,  built  of  brick.  It  is 
thought  to  occupy  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Nilopolis :  thirty- 
miles  fouth  of  Cairo. 

MEJED’DAH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  on  the  Shellif ;  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Seedy  Abid. 

MEI'ENBURG.  See  Meyenburg. 

MEJER'DAH,  a  river  of  Africa,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Sujerafs  and  the  Serrat,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  borders  of  Algiers,  and,  crofting  the  country  from 
weft  to  eall  (Ptolemy  fays  from  north  to  fouth),  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Porto  Farina.  This  river  continues 
winding  during  its  whole  courfe  through  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  5  and  becomes  thereby  lo  well  faturated  with 
foil,  that  it  is  of  the  fame  complexion  with  the  Nile,  and 
has  the  fame  property  likewife  of  making  encroachments 
upon  the  fea  :  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  not  only  the 
many  changes  and  alterations,  which  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  channel  of  it ;  but  like- 
wile  that  Jin  open  creek  of  the  fea,  into  which  the  Me- 
jerdah  no  longer  than  a  century  ago  difcharged  itleif,  is 
now  circumfcribed  by  the  mud,  and  become  a  large  navi¬ 
gable  pond,  the  anti-harbour  as  we  may  call  it  to  Porto 
Farino.  This  riyer  was  anciently  called  Bagrada,  which 
Bochart  (c.  24.)  deduces  from  the  Heb.  N,TO“0  bar  alt  a, 
a  pond,  agreeably  to  the  defcription  of  Silius  Itaiicus ; 

Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  fulcat  harenas 
B-agrada,  non  u'llo  Libycis  in  finibus  affine 
Vi6tus  limofas  extendere  latius  undas, 

Et  ftagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.  Lib.  vi.  14c. 

I  MEJER'DAH, 
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MEJER'DAH,  or  Mai-je'ar-da',  a  feaport  town  of 
Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tremecen.  A  great  quantity 
of  grain  is  exported  from  this  place  to  Europe  :  lorty- 
two  miles  weft  of  Tremecen.  Lat.  35.  8.  N.  Ion.  1.35.  W. 

MEI'GLE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
In  fome  inclofures  near  is  a  tumulus,  called  Hclliduff \ 
which  the  tradition  of  tite  place  affigns  to  be  the  fpot 
where  Macbeth  was  killed.  In  the  church-yard  are  the 
remains  of  the  grand  fepulchral  monument  of  Vanora,  a 
Britilh  princefs,  wife  of  Arthur,  who  lived  in  the  fixth 
century,  and  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle  between  that 
monarch  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Pibts  and  Scots : 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Cupar,  and  twelve  north-weft  of 
Dundee. 

MEI'LAN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Kiangari. 

MEI'LEN,  a  town  of  SwiiTerland,  and  chief  place  of  a 
bailiwic  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  near  the  lake  :  three 
mile  Ibuth-eaft  of  Zurich. 

MEI'LHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  fix  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Mar- 
mande. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  :  four  miles  eaft  of  La  Reolie,  and  twelve  north- 
eaft  of  Bazas. 

MEI'LHUYS,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of 
Drontheim  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Drontheim. 

MEIL'LARDS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Correze  :  nine  miles  north  of  Uzerche. 

MEILLERA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Loire  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Chateaubrian. 

MEI'MAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze  :  twenty-four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Tulle, 
feven  miles  weft  of  Uflel. 

MEI'MARG,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia :  thirty-fix 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Bukhara. 

MEI'MEND,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  forty  miles 
north  of  Boft,  forty  weft  of  Candahar.  Lat.  33.  5.  north, 
Ion.  65.  43.  eaft. 

MEI'NAM,  fignifying  the  “  Mother  of  Waters,”  a 
large  river  of  Siam.  According  to  Loubere,  this  river, 
when  it  enters  the  dominions  of  Siam,  is  fo  finall  that  it 
can  only  convey  finall  boats,  fcarcely  fufficient  for  car¬ 
rying  above  four  or  five  perfons.  It  is  afterwards  very 
much  augmented,  at  the  town  of  Lancocevan,  by  another 
confiderable  river  from  the  north,  of  the  fame  name,  or 
rather  by  the  reunion  of  a  branch  of  the  fame  river.  Lou- 
bere’s  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  ftream  has  been 
doubted,  and  it  has  been  luggefted  that  it  was  only  ob- 
ftrubted  in  its  vourfe  by  rapids  or  cataracts.  When  we 
advert  to  the  regular  inundations,  fimiiar  to  thofe  of  the 
Nile  and  Ganges,  which  are  rivers  of  long  courfe,  and 
other  circumftances,  we  may  infer  that  the  Meinam  is  of 
a  more  diftant  and  higher  origin  than  the  mountains  of 
Yun-nan  in  the  weft  of  China;  and  that  the  Thibetian 
Alps  furnifti  its  fiource  in  that  of  the  Nou  Kian  of  the 
Lamas,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tkaluan,  or  river  of  Martaban, 
which  has  no  delta,  nor  any  marks  of  lb  diftant  an  origin ; 
but  is  reprefented  by  Loubere  and  d’Anville  as  a  Ihort 
and  inlignificant  ftream.  The  Meinam  is  celebrated 
among  the  oriental  rivers.  Kaempfer  fays,  that  it  is  very 
deep  and  rapid,  always  full,  and  larger  than  the  Elbe. 
He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  fuppole  its  fource  to  be  in 
the  mountains  which  give  rife  to  the  Ganges,  and  that 
it  branches  through  Cambodia  and  Pegu;  an  account 
fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  difcovery  of  the  river  Anau, 
which  connebfs  the  Meinam  with  the  rivers  of  Cambodia. 
The  inundations  are  in  September,  after  the  fnows  have 
melted  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  the  rainy  feafon 
has  commenced.  In  December  the  waters  decline,  and 
by  degrees  fink  to  their  former  level.  The  fame  intelli¬ 
gent  traveller  informs  us,  that  the  water  in  the  earth 
fwells  before  the  river  riles ;  that,  the  wells  are  nitrous, 
but  the  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  pleafant 
and  lalutary  ;  that  the  inundations  are  chiefly  difcernible 
towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  not  near  the  lea; 
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that  the  rice  rs  reaped  in  boats,  and  the  ft  raw  left  in  the 
water;  that  a  feftival  is  celebrated  in  December,  when 
the  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  north,  and  the  inun¬ 
dation,  abates.  The  banks  of  the  Meinam  are  generally 
low  and  marlhy,  but  thickly  peopled  from  Yuthia  to 
Bankok,  below  which  are  wild  deferts  like  the  Sunder- 
bunde  of  the  Ganges.  Monkeys,  fire-flies,  and  inolkitoes, 
fwarm  on  the  fertile  fhores.  Pinkerton. 

MEI'NART,  a  town  of  Germany-,  in  the  county  of 
Hohenlohe  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  Ohringen. 

MEINAU',  an  illand  in  the  nor'ch-weft  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Conftance,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
celebrated  for  its  wine.  In  1805  it  was  ceded  to  Baden: 
four  miles  north  of  Conftance. 

MEI'NBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
three  miles  north  of  Schweinfurt. 

MEI'NDER,  a  river  of  Natolia,  anciently  called 
Meander,  which  runs  into  the  Archipelago  in  lat.  37. 
30.  N. 

To  MEI'NE.  v.  a.  To  mingle  : 

In  which  that  boy  thee  plonged,  for  defpight 
That  thou  bewray'dft  his  mother’s  wantoneSe 
When  Ihe  with  Mars  was  meynt  in  joyfulnefs.  Spenfer. 

MEINE,  Mei'nie,  or  Meiny,  f.  [meni5u,  Sax.]  A 
retinue  ;  domeftic  fervants  : 

They  fummon’d  up  their  meiny  ;  ftrait  took  horfe  ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend.  Shakejpeare. 

MEI'NERTSHOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Salzungen.  • 

•  MEI'NERZHAGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Mark  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Ludenlcheid. 

MEI'NSTER  WALT,  a  town  of  Pomperelia :  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Dantzic. 

MEINUN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Saxe-Weimar; 
fituated  amidft  mountains,  on  the  river  Werra.  In  the 
year  1681,  duke  Bernhard  chofe  it  for  his  refidence,  and 
caufed  a  new  palace  to  be  built,  furnilhing  it  with  a 
princely  library  and  cabinet  of  medals  :  twenty-one  miles 
north  Schweinfurt,  fourteen  miles  north-weft  Hiiburg- 
haufen.  Lat.  50.  37.  N.  Ion.  10.40.  E. 

MEI'ONITE,  J'.  in  mineralogy.  See  Scorlus  Vefu- 
vianus. 

MEIO'SIS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which 
we  fpeak  of  any  thing  in  flighter  terms  than  what  it  de- 
ferves  ;  a  kind  of  extenuation,  a  diminution. 

MEIRON'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Barcelonette.  The  place  contains  354,  and  the 
canton  3252,  inhabitants,  in  three  communes. 

MEISE,  a  river  of  Weftphalia,  which  runs  into  the 
Aller  near  Hudemuhlen,  in  the  principality  of  Luneburg 
Zeile. 

MEI'SNER,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  near  Cappel,  in 
Lower  Helle. 

MEI'SNER  (Balthafar),  an  eminent  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  profefior,  was  born  at  Drefden  in  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1 587.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fent  to  pur- 
lue  his  academical  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Wittem¬ 
berg,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1604.  Afterwards  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation 
by  his  exercifesin  the  public  fchools,  both  in  that  faculty 
and  in  philolbphy.  In  1609  he  quitted  Wittemberg, 
and  ftudied  during  two  years  in  the  univerfities  of  Straf- 
burg,  Tubingen,  and  Giefen.  In  1611, -he  was  recalled 
to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed  profefior  of  mo¬ 
ral  philolbphy,  and.  difcharged  the.  duties  of  that  office 
with  great  applaufe.  In  1612,  he  was  created  D.D.  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  ekSed  to  the  theological  chair, 
which  he  filled  with  great  honour  and  fuccefs  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1624,  he  was  nominated  all eflbr 
of  the  confiftory ;  and  he  was  thrice  railed  to  the  poll  cf 
3  ......  re&or. 
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reftor  of  the  univerfity.  By  the  indefatigable  diligence 
■with  which  he  applied  to  the  duties  of  his  feveral  appoint¬ 
ments,  he  injured  his  conftitution,  which  was  naturally 
delicate,  and  at  length  brought  on  a  fever,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  1626,  when  he  was  only  forty  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Commentarius  in  Hofeam. 
2.  Meditationes  facrte  in  Evangelia,  8vo.  3.  Anthropo- 
logia  Sacra,  1663,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Philofophia  Sobria ; 
hoc  eft,  confideratio  Qusftionum  Philofophicarum, 
&c.  1665,  3  vols.  4to.  Befides  Difiertations,  Orations, 
Deputations,  Sennons,  controverfial  treatifes,  See.  Gen. 
JBiog. 

MEI'SSAC,  a  towm  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brive,  and  thirteen 
l'outh-fouth-weft  of  Tulle. 

MEPSSANG,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta :  fifty-two 
miles  eaft  of  Kemmoo. 

MEISSAU',  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Znaym,  and  thirty-four  north-weft  of  Vienna. 

MEI'SSEN  (Marggravate  of),  a  principality'  of  Saxony, 
founded  in  the  10th  century,  and  united  in  1422  to  the 
eleftorate  of  Saxony.  Its  boundaries  have  been  various 
at  different  periods. 

MEI'SSEN,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  capital  of 
the  marggravate  above-mentioned,  fituated  on  the  Elbe, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Meifi’e,  whence  its  name.  Out 
of  feveral  jurifdiftions  that  formerly  belonged  to  this  town 
arofe  the  four  prefefturates  of  Meifien,  to  which  pertain 
feveral  villages.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  citadel,  the  other 

fiarts  of  which  are  in  a  ruined  ftate,  is  the  part  called  Al- 
retjclijbuvg,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  celebrated  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  excellent  Mifnian  porcelain.  At  this  place 
is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  firft  foundation  of 
this  town  was  begun  by  king  Henry  I.  about  the  year  930. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.  19.  N. 
Ion.  1 3.  27.  E. 

MEI'SSENHEIM,  lately  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  fituated  01*  the  Gian.  It 
was  formerly  a  fief  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  thirty  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  49. 42.  N.  Ion.  7.  36.  E. 

MEK'AM,  or  Elmesata'na,  a  town  of  Syria:  forty 
miles  north-weft  of  Ana,  and  eighty  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Kerkifieh. 

MEK'AM  A'Ll,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates,  oppofite  Baflbra. 

MEK'AM  ul  KID'R,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on 
the  Euphrates :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Hellah. 

MEKA'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  name  of  a  place. 
MEKA'RA,  aname  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs  Parvati, 
which  fee. 

MEKEHO'AN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman,  on  the  Perfian  Gulf :  forty-five  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Julfa. 

MEK'ELBURG,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Bartenland  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bartenftein. 

ME'KES,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Betlis,  and  feventy-five  fouth-weft  of  Van. 

MEK'KIAS,  [Arab,  a  meaiure.]  A  name  given  to  the 
nilometer,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  front  of  Old  Cairo, 
about  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  there, «in  front, 
that  upon  the  graduations  of  a  pillar  the  rife  of  the  river 
Nile  is  meafured ;  and,  from  the  obfervations  made  upon  it, 
public  criers  go  about  the  ftreets  of  Cairo,  proclaiming  the 
fucceflive  heights  of  the  water,  in  which  are  centered  all 
hopes  of  fertility  and  abundance.  This  nilometer  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Arabs.  The  ifland  on  which 
it  Hands  is  called  Rhoda,  or  Gardens,  becaufe  it  is  laid  out 
in  gardens,  and  inhabited  only  by  gardeners..  See  the 
article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  367. 

MEK'LAF  al  AS'FAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Yemen  :  feventy-five  miles  north  of  Hafee. 

MEKZA'RA,  a  countiy  of  Africa,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  Niger,  between  C^lhna  and.  Melli. 
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MEL,  a  pleafant  and  populous  walled  village  or  town 
of  Italy,  with  a  caftle,  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  the 
Trevifan.  It  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  Piave,  about  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Ceneda. 

MEL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  Lat.  10.  15.  N. 

ME'LA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of 
the  Trentin,  and,  after  crofting  the  Brelfan,  runs  into  the 
Oglio  near  Uftiano. 

MF/LA,  a  department  of  Italy,  fo  named  from  the  river. 
It  is  compofed  of  part  of  the  Brelfan,  with  a  population  of 
about  190,689  inhabitants,  who  fend  fifteen  deputies  to 
Milan.  Brefcio  is  the  capital. 

ME'LA,  a  river  of  the  Morea,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patras. 

ME'LA,  a  town  of  Algiers.  See  Meelah,  p.  23. 

ME'LA  (Pomponius),  an  ancient  geographical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flouriflied  A.  D.  45.  His  great 
work,  De  Situ  Orbis,  divided  into  three  Books,  is  written 
with  elegance,  great  perfpicuity,  and  brevity.  The  beft 
editions  are  tbofe  of  Gronovius  in  1722,  and  Reinhold  in 
1761.  Voflius  gave  an  edition  of  it  with  copious  notes. 
In  the  laft  edition  by  Gronovius  are  added  five  books  De 
Gsngraplda,  written  by  fome  later  writer,  probably  by 
Jornandes. 

MEL'ADA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Ifola  Grofla.  Lat.  44.  35.  N.  Ion.  15.  56.  E. 

MELHL'NE,  or  Black  Flux.  See  the  article  Patho¬ 
logy. 

MELAG'GE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Algiers,  formed  by 
the  union  of  feveral  ftreams  ;  in  the  courfe  of  its  palfage  it 
takes  the  name  of  Serratt,  and  runs  into  the  Mejerda  on 
the  borders  of  Tunis. 

MELA'GO  CO'DI,  in  botany.  See  Piper. 

MELAIPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sehaurunpour :  twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Sehau- 
runpour. 

MELALEU'CA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pt J\a?,  black,  and 
Mux.oi,  white  ;  fo  named  by  Linnaius,  becaufe  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  indeed  original,  fpecies,  was  called  leucodendronr 
and  arbor  alba  ;  words  lynonymous  with  its  appellation  in 
the  Malay  tongue,  caja-puti,  or  white-tree.]  In  botany,  4 
genus  of  the  clafs  polyadelphia,  order  icofandria,  natural 
order  heljperideae,  Linn,  (myrti,  Juff.)  Generic  characters 
— Calyx  :  perianthium  luperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate,  in 
five  deep  roundilh  often-coioured,  equal  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  five,  roundjlh,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the 
calyx,  between  its  fegments.  Stamina  :  filaments  very 
numerous,  in  five  lets,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  either  op¬ 
pofite  to,  or  alternate  with,  the  petals,  various  in  length 
and  ftrufture  ;  antheras  roundilh,  incumbent.  Piftillum  ; 
germen  inferior,  nearly  globular ;  ftyle  thread-fliaped,  de¬ 
clining,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peri- 
carpium  :  capfule  globofe,  coated,  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  :  numerous,  minute^  angular. — EjJ'ential  Ckaraflev. 
Calyx  fuperior,  in  five  deep  lsgments  ;  petals  five  ;  fta¬ 
mens  numerous,  very  long,  in  five  parcels  ;  ftyle  one  ; 
capfule  of  three  cells. 

A  fine  genus  of  aromatic  trees  and  fhrubs,  with  lateral 
inflorefcence,  and  fimple  entire  leaves,  all,  except  the  firft. 
lpecies,  the  produce  of  New  Holland.  According  to  the 
obfervations  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  the 
Botanical  Charafters  of  fome  Plants  of  the  Natural  Order 
of  Myrti,  (Linn.  Tranf.  iii.)  this  genus  was  confounded, 
by  the  younger  Linnaeus,  the  two  Forfters,  Schreber,  and 
many  other  botanilts,  whom  jufiieu  Teemed  diipofed  to 
follow,  with  three  other  genera  ;  fee  Fabf.icia,  Lepto- 
spermum,  and  Metrosideros.  From  the  two  firft  it  is 
clearly  diftinguilhed,  as  their  charafters  will  ihow  ;  from 
the  laft  it  differs  merely  in  having  the  ftamens  alfembled 
in  five  fets,  not  limply  icofandrous  ;  the  habits  of  thele 
two  genera,  and  every  part  of  their  fruftification,  except, 
the  ftamens,  being  alike.  How  very  dirferent  the  form  of; 
the  fikunents.is  in  different  ipecies  of.  Melaleuca  will  ap¬ 
pear 
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pear  by  their  clefcriptions ;  fome  being  united  to  a  great 
extent,  others  but  (lightly  ;  fome  in  a  pinnate,  others  in  a 
palmate,  manner  ;  all  which  being  confidered,  their  union 
at  all  feems  to  afford  but  an  artificial  character.  This 
however  is  a  fufficiently  clear,  and,  both  genera  being  nu¬ 
merous,  a  very  commodious,  diftinftion.  Eleven  fpecies 
are  defcribed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  one  in  the  fixth.  Thefe  are  all  adopted  by  Will- 
denow.  Some  fpecies  have  fince  been  added ;  and  Dr.  Smith 
now(Rees’sCyclopaedia)divides  the  whole  into  two  feftions. 

I.  Leaves  alternate.  i.  Melaleuca  leucodendron,  or 
greater  cajeput-tree  :  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed, 
obliquely  falcate,  five-ribbed  ;  footflaiks,  young  branches, 
and  gennen,  fmooth.  Native  of  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  efpecially  the  Molucca  Iflands,  Ceram  and  Am- 
boyna ;  growing  in  hiilyplaces,  flowering  from  January  to 
March,  and  ripening  fruit  from  Auguft  to  November ;  but, 
according  to  Rumphius,  it  is  rarely  propagated  by  feed. 
It  is  defcribed  as  a  large  tree  with  a  black  trunk  and 
white  branches,  whence  the  compound  name  Melaleuca  ; 
the  trunk,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body,  or  much  thicker, 
with  many  irregular  widely-fpreading  branches,  but  not 
of  a  lofty  growth.  Leaves  fcattered,  on  fhort  fmooth 
footflaiks,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  tapering  at  each 
end,  but  moll  at  the  extremity,  curved  laterally  into  a 
fickle  lhape,  from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  fcarcely  an 
inch  broad  in  the  widefl  part,  furnifned  with  five  principal 
ribs,  connedted  by  intermediate  interbranching  veins. 
Flowers  white,  in  long,  loofe,  fomewhat-whorled,  fpikes, 
whefe  fmooth  common  flalk  terminates  in  a  leaf-bud,  and 
becomes  a  branch.  The  bundles  of  ftamens  are  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  each  divided  nearly  to  the 
bafe.  Germen  fcarcely  fo  large  as  a  hemp-feed,  globofe, 
fmooth,  quite  feffile,  the  capl'ules  remaining  long  firmly 
fixed  to  the  branch,  l'urmounted  by  leaves,  after  the  feeds 
have  fallen  out,  as  is  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Rum¬ 
phius  fpeaks  much  of  the  refinous  and  aromatic  properties 
of  this  tree,  its  whitifh  or  grey  afpedl,  and  its  agreeable 
ihade.  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  but  eafily  fplits  and 
icon  decays,  being  neither  beautiful  nor  uleful.  The 
outer  bark  is  of  a  fpongy  nature,  and  much  ufed  for  caulk¬ 
ing  veffels,  as  it  l'wells  in  the  water ;  but  is  neverthelefs 
liable  to  fhrink  again,  and  give  way.  It  is  called  baru,  a 
name  given  to  all  lubflances  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  An 
oil  is  obtained  by  firing  the  tree,  which  foon  becomes  thick, 
and  is  ufed  for  candles.  Rumphius  fays  nothing  of  any 
fine  efiential  oil  being  procured  by  dillillation  from  this 
tree.  See  the  next  fpecies. 

a.  Melaleuca  minor,  or  fmaller  cajeput-tree  :  leaves 
fcattered,  elliptic-lanceolate,  bluntifli,  ftraight,  five-rib¬ 
bed  ;  young  branches  and  germens  downy.  Native  of 
Amboyna,  but  lefs  frequent  than  the  foregoing,  with 
which  it  has  been  confounded  by  every  body  but  Rum¬ 
phius.  This  is  fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  rather  a  fhrub 
than  a  tree.  The  bark  is  woody  and  brittle  throughout, 
not  externally  corky  like  the  former.  The  flrudlure  of 
the  parts  of  fructification  is  the  fame  in  both,  efpecially 
the  form  of  the  ftamens.  The  young  leaves  are  extreme¬ 
ly  filky;  adult  ones  nearly  fmooth,  about  two  (fcarcely 
three)  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  exaftly  elliptical,  and 
not  oblique  or  falcated.  Footflaiks  broad  and  very  fhort, 
fomewhat  hairy.  Young  branches,  where  the  flowers  are 
feated,  denfely  clothed  with  white  filky  prominent  down, 
as  is  likewife  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  but  (lightly 
downy.  Fruit  fmooth,  deprefied  and  truncated. 

This  is  the  fpecies  which  yields  the  cajeput-oil,  and 
not  the  preceding,  as  generally  luppofed.  The  cajeput- 
oil,  called  alfo  Oleum  WiUncbianum,  from  Wittneben, 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  procefs  for  obtaining  it,  though 
unknown  in  Britain,  is  now  admitted  into  the  materia 
medica  of  all  the  principal  foreign  pharmacopeias.  It  is 
imported  into  Europe  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  dillilled 
chiefly  in  the  ifland  of  Banda.  From  its  exorbitant  price, 
it  is  frequently  adulterated ;  and  is  therefore  feldom  found 
perfedly  pure  in  Europe,  Cajeput-oil  appears  to  be  a 
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powerful  medicine,  and  is  much  efleemed  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  India,  as  a  general  remedy  in  chronic  and  pain¬ 
ful  complaints.  It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  for  which 
we  employ  the  officinal  ethers,  to  which  it  feems  to  have 
a  confiderable  affinity  ;  the  cajeput,  however,  is  more  po¬ 
tent  and  pungent ;  taken  into  the  ilomach,  in  the  dofe  of 
five  or  fix  drops,  it  heats  and  ftimuiates  the  whole  fyftem-, 
proving  at  the  fame  time  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by 
which,  probably,  the  good  effects  it  is  faid  to  have  in  drop- 
fies  and  intermittent  fevers  are  to  be  explained.  For  its 
efficacy  in  various  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  affedlions,  it 
is  highly  efleemed  ;  and  numerous  inftances  of  its  fuc- 
cefsful  employment  are  publifhed  by  different  authors, 
cited  by  Murray.  It  has  been  alfo  ufed  both  internally 
and  externally  with  much  advantage  in  feveral  other  ob- 
ftinate  diforders,  as  palfy,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteri- 
cal  affeftions,  deafnefs,  defective  vifion,  tooth-ache,  gout, 
rheumatifm,  menftrual  obftruCtions,  herpetic  eruptions, 
&c.  of  which  Thunberg  gives  a  particular  relation.*  The 
dofe  is  from  two  to  fix,  and  even  twelve,  drops. 

3.  Melaleuca  viridiflora,  or  green-flowered  ribbed  rae- 
laleuca :  leaves  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  ftraight, 
bluntifli,  coriaceous,  five-ribbed  ;  footflaiks  and  young 
branches  downy;  germen  nearly  fmooth.  Native  or 
New  Caledonia  and  New  South  Wales.  The  younger 
Linnaeus  confounded  it  with  both  the  preceding.  From 
the  firft  it  is  abundantly  diftinCl.  With  the"fecondit 
more  agrees  in  the  fhape  of  its  leaves*  but  differs  in  their 
thick  rigid  texture,  and  much  longer  morj  downy  foot¬ 
flaiks.  The  flowers  are  twice  as  large,  green,  not  white, 
with  a  fmooth  or  very-flightly  hairy  germen.  The  form 
of  the  ftamens  is  the  fame.  The  young  leaves  of  the  pre- 
fent  fpecies  are  finely  downy,  but  fcarcely  filkv. 

4.  Melaleuca  fuaveolens,  or  fweet-feented  "melaleuca  t 
leaves  alternate,  elliptical,  fingle-ribbed  ;  flower-ftalks  ax¬ 
illary,  forked,  downy,  twice  as  long  as  the  footflaiks ;  fila¬ 
ments  lhorter  than  the  petals,  fomewhat  pinnate.  Native 
of  the  warmer  part  of  New  Holland,  near  Endeavour-river. 
A  handfome  tree,  with  elliptical  fmooth  entire  leaves,  tam¬ 
pering  at  each  end,  fingle-ribbed,  five  or  fix  inches  long 
and  two  broad  ;  footflaiks  an  inch  long ;  flower-ftalks 
nearly  twice  that  length,  downy,  axillary,  fometimes  in 
pairs,  forked,  each  bearing  feven  handfome  white  flowers* 
whofe  ftamens  are  much  fhorter  than  the  petals,  and  pin¬ 
nated  in  their  lower  part. 

5.  Melaleuca  laurina,  or  laurel-leaved  melaleuca :  leaves 
alternate,  obovate-lanceolate,  fingle-ribbed  ;  flower-ftalks 
axillary,  forked,  downy,  about  as  long  as  the  footflaiks  ; 
filaments  rather  fhorter  than  the  petals,  fomewhat  pinnate. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales  ;  communicated  by  fir  Jofieph 
Banks.  It  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  laft,  but  not  at  all 
aromatic,  which  that  fhould  feem  by  its  name  to  be  ;  and 
the  leaves  are  broadefl  towards  the  top,  very  narrow  and 
taper  at  their  bafe.  The  footflaiks  are  bordered,  and  fo 
connected  with  the  leaf,  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  each; 
Flower-ftalks  axillary,  not  an  inch  long,  forked,  filky, 
bearing  five  or  feven  flowers,  half  the  fize  of  the  liiaveo- 
lens. 

6.  Melaleuca  ftypheloides,  or  fharp  twifted-leaved  me4 
laleuca :  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  twilled,  many-ribbed, 
with  a  fpinous  point ;  calyx-teeth  fharp-pointed,  ribbed. 
Native  of  Port  Jackfon.  This  has  the  habit  of  a  Styphe- 
lia,  and  is  fcarcely  at  all  aromatic.  The  numerous  leaves 
are  feffile,  fcattered,  not  an  inch  long,  ovate,  twifled,  rigid, 
pungent,  entire,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous,  firmed  with 
innumerable  nerves.  Young  branches  very  hairy,  bear¬ 
ing  in  their  lower  part  fhort  crowded  circles  of  feffile  white 
flowers.  Ventenat  lays  there  Were  many  fine  plants  of 
this  fpecies  in  his  time  at  Malmaifbfi,  but  none  had  then 
bloffomed. 

7.  Melaleuca  fquarrofa,  or  various-leaved  melaleuca ; 
leaves  fcattered  or  oppolite,  ovate,  pointlei's,  five  or  feven- 
ribbed  ;  calyx-teeth  pointlefs,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  eaft 
and  weft  coafls  of  New  Holland.  It  was  in  the  Cambridge 
garden  in  1799..  The  leaves  fpread  in. three  or. four  rows, 

according 
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according  as  they  are  fcattered  or  oppofite ;  they  have 
about  feven  remote  ribs,  and  are  blunt  without  any  fpine. 
Fiowers  white,  .encircling  the  hairy  branches  in  long  denfe 
maffes.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  petals,  coilefted 
into  five  bundles,  but  not  completely,  many  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  being  diftindl,  as  in  the  genus  Citrus  ;  fo  that  the 
limits  between  Melaleuca  and  Metrofideros  here  become 
almoft  evanefcenn  The  ftigma  too  in  this  fpecies  is  quite 
fimple,  not  fo  tumid  or  capitate  as  in  molt  other  Mela¬ 
leuca.  Perhaps  M.  decuffata  of  Mr.  Donn’s  Hort.  Cant, 
ed.  5.  is  but  a  variety  of  this. 

8.  Melaleuca  diofmifolia,  or  green-flowered  reflexed 
melaleuca  :  leaves  fcattered,  reflexed,  elliptic-oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  Angle-ribbed  ;  calyx-teeth  rounded,  linooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Menzies.  It  was 
gathered  in  flower,  in  June  1807,  in  the  confervatory  of 
Claude  Scott,  efq.  at  Sundridge-park,  Kent.  It  is  a  tall 
ihrub,  with  many  fpreading  branches,  clothed  with  nu¬ 
merous,  fcattered,  crowded,  (talked,  clothed,  reflexed, 
leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  elliptical,  dark 
green  ;  lmooth  and  even  above,  dotted  and  fingle-ribbed 
beneath.  The  fiowers  are  green  in  every  part,  rather  large, 
thickly  crowded  for  an  inch  or  two  along  the  middle  part 
of  each  branch  ;  their  long  ftamens,  which  are  united 
by  the  bafe  into  five  bundles,  projecting  horizontally  all 
round. 

9.  Melaleuca  microphylla,  or  fmail-leaved  melaleuca  : 
leaves  fcattered,  imbricated,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  lomewhat 
fpreading  ;  flowers  crowded  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches.  This  fpecies  was  gathered  near  King  George’s 
Sound,  on  the  welt  coaft  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  A.  Men¬ 
zies.  The  Item  is  Ihrubby,  much  branched  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  manner ;  the  branches  fmooth,  whitilh,  leafy 
throughout.  Leaves  very  numerous,  crowded,  a  little 
lpreadmg,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical  or 
obfcureiy  quadrangular,  very  blunt,  unarmed,  linooth, 
pale-gj'een,  with  altrong  aromatic  refinous  flavour  ;  each 
iupported  by  afhort,  (lender,  fmooth,  footftalk,  jointed  at 
its  bafe.  Flowers  white,  crowded  into  an  oval  fpike  at 
the  lummits  of  a  few  of  the  branches,  which  are  not  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  them,  but  ftill  the  inflorelcence  is  lateral. 
It  is  molt  akin  to  the  next. 

10.  Melaleuca  ericifolia,  or  heath-leaved  melaleuca : 
leaves  fcattered  or  oppofite,  linear,  acute,  nervelefs,  point- 
lefs,  a  little  recurved ;  fiowers  crowded  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 
This  and  the  laft  are  the  fmallelt  of  the  genus.  Both  have 
the  habit  of  Erica.  The  prefent  is  very  fmooth  in  ail  its 
parts,  and  has  the  tafte  and  Imell  of  coriander-feeds.  The 
branches  are  prettily  ftriped  with  green  and  white.  Leaves 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  flattilh,  linear,  very 
narrow,  acute,  but  without  any  lpinous  point ;  flowers 
yeilowilh-white  ;  the  buds  are  reddilh. 

xi.  Melaleuca  nodofa,  or  needle-leaved  melaleuca: 
leaves  fcattered,  linear,  ftraight,  tipped  with  fpinous 
points  ;  flowers  crowded  near  the  tops  of  the  little  lide- 
b ranches  ;  filaments  palmate.  From  the  fame  country 
as  the  laft.  It  has  long  been  known  in  the  gardens.  The 
((outer  taller  habit ;  ftraight  pungent  leaves  above  an  inch 
long ;  and  the  niuch-lhorter,  almoft-globular,  mafles  of 
yellow  flowers,  each  of  which  is  borne  on  a  fnort  lateral 
branch  ;  diliinguilh  this  fpecies  from  the  laft. 

is.  Melaleuca  annillaris,  or  ilender-leaved  melaleuca  : 

•  leaves  fcattered,  linear,  lomewhat  recurved ;  flowers  crowd  - 
■  ed  at  the  lower-part  of  the  branches  ;  filaments  very  long, 
linear;  many-cleft,  and  radiating  at  the  fummit.  Native 
of  New  South  Wales.  It  has  long  been  in  the  gardens  ; 
and  may  be  trained  againft  a  wall  to  the  height  of  feveral 
feet,  in  the  open  air ;  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  lhelter  of  a  mat  or  glafs  frame  in  winter. 
It  differs  from  M.  nodofa  in  its  lefs-rigid  and  fomewhat- 
recurved  leaves,  fcarcely  fpinous  at  the  tip  ;  much  longer 
feries  of  flowers,  which  are  white  ;  and  particularly  in  the 
long  linear  bafe  of  each  duller  of  ftamens,  which  is  ex-. 
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tended  to  twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  then  branches 
off  at  once  into  numerous  radiating  filaments  of  no  conii- 
derable  length. 

13.  Melaleuca  geniftifolia,  or  broom-leaved  melaleuca  : 
leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate,  (harp-pointed,  three-ribbed, 
clofely  dotted  ;  flowers  loofely-fcattered  ;  filaments  pin¬ 
nate  in  their  upper-part ;  ftyle  hairy.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  firft  lettlers  called  it  the  “  white 
tea-tree.”  It  is  laid  to  grow  in  a  good  foil,  moftly  near 
the  water-fide,  being  covered  with  white  blofi'oms  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  its  native  foil  the  Item  attains  the  height  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  The  branches  and  leaves  are 
fmooth  ;  the  latter  lanceolate,  fcarcely  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  acute,  flat,  marked  with  three  ribs,  and  nu¬ 
merous  refinous  dots  at  the  back  ;  their  flavour  is  plea- 
fantly  aromatic,  not  ftrong.  Flowers  fcattered,  in  alter¬ 
nate  pairs,  towards  the  tops  of  the  fmall  terminal  branches, 
which  are  (lightly  downy  in  that  part.  Germen  and  calyx 
fmooth  ;  ftyle  hairy. 

II.  Leaves  oppojite.  14..  Melaleuca  linarifolia,  or  toad¬ 
flax-leaved  melaleuca  :  leaves  oppofite,  linear-lanceolate, 
three- ribbed,  clofely  dotted  beneath  ;  fiowers  loolely  Mat¬ 
tered  ;  filaments  pinnate  all  the  way  up  ;  ftyle  fmooth. 
Native  of  the  country  about  Port.  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales.  A  large  tree,  whole  outer  bark  is  eafily  dripped 
off,  in  large  light  thick  fpongy  flaky  portions,  which  ierve 
the  rude  natives  as  a  warm  wrapper  for  their  new-bom 
infants.  The  European  fettlers  found  it  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  tinder.  The  branches  are  fmooth.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  nearly  felfile,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long. 
Fiowers  numerous,  loofely  difpofed,  cream-coloured,  with 
a  tinge  of  red  in  the  petal.  Every  part  is  highly  aromatic, 
with  a  flavour  refembling  peppermint. 

15.  Melaleuca  abietina,  or  fir-leaved  melaleuca :  leaves 
oppofite,  elliptic-oblong,  concave,  blunt,  riblefs  ;  flowers 
few,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  filaments  long,  linear, 
many- cleft  at  the  fummit.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Men¬ 
zies,  who  gathered  it  at  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  New  Holland.  This  leems  to  be  a  ftout 
Ihrub,  or  tree  ;  with  numerous,  ftrong,  leafy,  fmooth, 
branches.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  crowded,  op¬ 
pofite,  i»  pairs,  eroding  each  other,  on  (hort  broad  foot- 
ltalks  ;  they  are  concave  above,  with  a  very  blunt  point ; 
convex  beneath,  dellituce  of  ribs,  veins,  or  dots.  Flowers 
reddilh,  few  together.  It  fee  ins  doubtful  whether  the 
branches  are  ever  continued,  in  a  leafy  form,  beyond  the 
inlertion  of  the  flowers  ;  which  if  they  be  not,  would 
overfet  a  character  in  the  habit  of  this  genus  on  which 
we  have  always  depended. 

16.  Melaleuca  thymifolia,  or  thyme-leaved  melaleuca  : 
leaves  oppofite,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  riblefs  ;  flowers 
few  together,  on  Ihort  lateral  branches  ;  filaments  oppo¬ 
fite  to  the  petals,  branched  more  than  half-way  down. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  firft  raifed  in  England, 
if  we  iniftake  not,  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  at  Cheli'ea-garden  ; 
and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  green -houles.  It  is  a  little, 
(lender,  fmooth,  bulhy,  Ihrub,  about  two  feet  high,  with 
numerous  fmall  fmooth  oppofite  thyme-like  leaves,  full  of 
refinous  dots  beneath,  and  highly  aromatic.  Flowers 
rofe-coloured,  abundant,  though  but  few  together,  on 
fnort  lateral  branches,  not  always  furmounted  by  leaves. 
Filaments  oppofite  to  the  petals,  which  is  remarkable,  and, 
as  far  as  known,  peculiar  to  this  and  the  next  fpecies : 
they  are  twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  confift  of  one 
broad  flat  compound  filament,  fending  off  from  its  margin 
and  inner  furface  abundance  of  fimple  filaments  with  an- 
therse,  alnjoll  to  its  very  bafe. 

17.  Melaleuca  hypericifolia,  or  St.  John’s-wort-leaved 
melaleuca:  leaves  oppofite,  fpreading, elliptic-oblong,  fin¬ 
gle-ribbed;  fiowers  numerous,  on  (hort  lateral  branches ; 
filaments  oppofite  to  the  petals,  very  long,  linear,  radiat¬ 
ing  at  the  fhmmit.  Found  in  fwamps  at  New  South 
Wales.  This  is  now  not  unfrequent  in  the  green-houle* 
and  confervatories  of  England;  where  it  makes  an  elegant 
appearance,  being  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The 
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ftem  is  fhrubby,  fix  feet  high,  with  lax-fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  numerous,  horizontal,  oppofite.  crofting  each  other 
in  pairs,  elliptical,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  long,  with  much 
of  the  habit  of  an  Hypericum.  Flowers  on  fnort  lateral 
Scattered  branches,  many  together,  in  denfe  cylindrical 
mafles ;  calyx  and  germen  fmooth,  green,  very  glandular 
and  refinous ;  petals  green  or  reddifh,  with  refmous  dots 
at  the  back.  Filaments  oppofite  to  them,  the  common 
bafe  of  each  clufter  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the 
petal,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  linear  and  narrow,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  very  large  radiating  tuft  of  long  capillary  crim- 
fon-filk-like  threads,  each  bearing  a  fmall  red  anthera, 
with  yellow  pollen  :  thefe  crimfon  threads,  combining  all 
round  into  a  clofe  mafs,  almoft  concealing  the  reft  of  the 
flower,  conftitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  was 
miftaken  for  a  Bankfia  by  one  of  the  convidts  who  went 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  who  fent  a  very  charadteriftic 
drawing  to  England  of  this  plant,  among  fome  of  lei's  ac¬ 
curacy. 

1 8.  Melaleuca  neriifolia,  or  oleander-leaved  melaleuca  : 
leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  Jingle-ribbed  ;  flower-ftalks  ax¬ 
illary,  forked,  nearly  fmooth ;  ftamens  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  fcarcely  cohering.  Native  of  New  Holland  ;  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  raifed  from  feed  by  Mr.  Barr  of 
Ulington.  This  is  Very  different  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
prefent  fedtion,  having  yellow  flowers,  on  axillary  forked 
ftalks,  being  next  akin  in  habit  to  M.  fuaveolens  and  lau- 
rina  of  the  former  divifion  ;  but  its  leaves  are  oppolite, 
lanceolate,  about  two  inches  long,  and  pale  on  the  under 
fide.  The  ftamens  are  delcribed  by  Dr.  Sims  as  colledted 
•  into  five  bundles,  Jhorter  than  the  petals,  but  hardly  co¬ 
hering  ;  Mr.  Andrew’s  delineates  thefe  bundles  as  oppo- 
Jite  to  the  petals,  with  the  filaments  feparate  almoft  to  the 
very  bafe. 

Having  referred  Leptofpermum  to  this  genus,  we  here 
fubjoin  it,  from  Dr.  Smith’s  Botanical  Charadters,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Linnsean  Tranfadtions. 

Leptosfermum,  [from  the  Gr.  ?.ewV,  flender,  and 
cm^pu.,  feed.]  A  genus  of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order 
monogynia.  Generic  effential  charadter — Calyx  five-cleft, 
half-fuperior;  petals  five,  w’ith  claws,  longer  than  the  fta¬ 
mens  ;•  ftigma  capitate  ;  capfule  four  or  five-celled;  feeds 
angular. 

To  this  genus  naturally  belong  many  flirubs,  which  were 
referred  by  Dr.  Solander  to  Philadelphus.  Forfter  con¬ 
founded  with  them  under  the  name  of  Leptofpermum,  ano¬ 
ther  moft  diftindt  genus,  the  Metrojideros  of  Banks  and  So¬ 
lander.  Gaertner  firft  feparated  all  thefe,  and  really  under- 
ftood  this  genus,  though  he  did  not  point- out  the  genuine 
effential  charadter,  the  capitate  ftigma,  which,  as  well  as 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  ftamens,  clearly  diftinguifhes  it  from 
Metrofideros.  With  Philadelphus  it  has  no  refemblance 
in  habit,  nor  fcarcely  any  botanical  charadters  in  common. 
Philadelphus  is  clearly  and  ftrikingly  diftinguifhed  by  its 
more  or  lefs  deeply  quadrifid  ltyle,  and  fimple  ftigmas, 
without  adverting  to  the  broad  bale  of  the  petals,  or  the 
differences  pointed  out  by  Gaertner  in  the  fruit.  The 
younger  Linnaeus  and  Schreber  have  confounded  Lepto¬ 
fpermum,  as  well  as  Metrofideros,  with  Melaleuca,  with 
which  the  latter  only  has  any  great  natural  affinity.  Dr. 
George  Forfter  has  fallen  into  the  fame  error  in  his  Pro- 
dromus.  Many  of  the  fpecies  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Eng- 
liffi  gardens,  and  feveral  have  often  flowered.  They  are 
rigid  branched  fhrubs,  of  rather  humble,  fometimes  prof- 
trate,  growth,  aromatic  when  bruifed ;  their  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  fmall,  entire,  evergreen ;  flowers  numerous,  ufually 
folitary,  white,  often  with  a  purple  tinge  about  their  or¬ 
gans  of  impregnation.  The  foliow-ing  are  all  at  prefent 
known : 

x.  Leptofpermum  fcoparium,  New-Zealand  tea,  or  com¬ 
mon  South-fea  myrtle :  leaves  ovate,  fharp-pointed,  ob- 
fcurely  three-ribbed;  calyx  fmooth;  its  teeth  membra¬ 
nous  and  coloured.  Native  of  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  was  difeovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  So¬ 


lander,  and  was  thought  by  captain  Cook  to  have  been 
very  ferviceable  to  the  health  of  his  crew.  Its  infufion, 
or  tea,  is  pleafantly  aromatic  and  fragrant,  if  not  fuffered 
to  ftand  too  long,  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  bitter.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  New-Zealand  fpruce,  it  was 
found  to  make  excellent  and  highly-palatable  beer,  of  the 
moft  falutary  qualities.  This  plant,  raifed  at  Kew  from 
feed  in  1772,  is  eafily  kept  in  our  green-houfes,  and  is 
covered  in  furnmer  with  elegant  White  bloffoms,  whofe 
calyx-teeth,  ftamens,  and  ftyle,  are  purplifh.  In  New 
Zealand  it  becomes  a  fmall  tree.  The  leaves  are  nume¬ 
rous,  fcattered,  evergreen,  fmall,  nearly  feffile,  entire, 
fharp-pointed,  rigid,  finooth,  dotted,  paler  beneath,  more 
or  lefs  ovate,  but  varying  extremely  in  length  and  breadth, 
fo  that  the  two  varieties  indicated  by  authors  are  by  no 
means  diftintftly  marked,  and  the  gardeners  make  many 
more,  which  are  equally  evanefeent.  The  capfule  is  hard 
and  woody,  permanent  on  the  old  branches  long  after  the 
feeds  are  difperfed,  as  in  moft  New-Holland  plants  of 
this  family. 

2.  Leptofpermum  flavefeens,  or  yellowiffi  South-fea 
myrtle  -.  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtufe,  without  lateral 
ribs ;  calyx  fmooth ;  its  teeth  membranous,  coloured,  na¬ 
ked.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  procured  from 
thence  for  Kew  garden  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  about  1787. 
The  branches  are  longer,  and  more  flexible,  than  in  the 
former;  leaves  narrower,  longer,  almoft  linear,  inclining 
to  elliptic,  and  pointlefs.  Petals  white,  often  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  tinge,  turning  yellowifh  in  drying. 

3.  Leptofpermum  attenuatum,  or  fine-branched  South- 
fea  myrtle :  leaves  linear,  flightly  lanceolate,  acute,  three- 
ribbed  ;  calyx  clothed  with  filicy  hairs ;  its  teeth  mem¬ 
branous,  coloured,  nearly  naked.  Native  of  New  South 
Wales;  fent  to  Kew  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1795.  Its 
flender  habit  and  narrow  acute  leaves  diftinguifh  this  from 
both  the  former.  The  flowers  moreover  are  fmaller,  often 
two  together,  their  ftalks,  germen,  and  bafe  of  the  calyx, 
clothed  with  filvery,  filky,  rather-fpreading  hairs ;  petals 
and  calyx-teeth  white.  It  bloffoms  from  June  to  July. 

4.  Leptofpermum  grandifolium,  or  large-leaved  South- 
fea  myrtle :  leaves  lanceolate,  fharp-pointed,  obfcurely 
five-ribbed,  downy  beneath ;  calyx  hairy ;  its  teeth  mem¬ 
branous  and  coloured.  Sent  from  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales,  in  1795,  by  Dr.  White,  to  Mr.  Lambert.  It 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing  in  all  its  parts ;  the 
leaves  above  an  inch  long,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  lanceolate  inclining  to  obovate,  with  a  fmall  pro¬ 
minent  fharp  point;  fhining  and  fmooth  above,  except 
when  young;  paler,  opaque,  dotted,  downy,  and  marked 
with  two  flight  lateral  ribs,  on  each  fide  the  principal  one, 
beneath.  Flowers  large,  white,  and  handfome;  feffile  and 
folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  fhort  lateral  leafy  branches ;  the 
back  of  their  calyx-teeth,  as  well  as  the  germen,  is  co¬ 
vered  with  long,  white,  fliaggy,  hairs. 

5.  Leptofpermum  trinerve,  or  filky  South-fea  myrtle: 
leaves  lanceolate  inclining  to  obovate,  three-ribbed ;  calyx 
filky;  its  teeth  leafy,  permanent.  Native  of  New  South 
Wales.  This  has  much  the  habit  of  the  laft;  but  is  only 
about  half  the  lize. 

6.  Leptofpermum  lanigerum,  or  hoary  South-fea  myrtle : 
leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  obfcurely  three- ribbed,  fome- 
what  hairy  ;  calyx  clothed  with  long  fliaggy  hairs.  Native 
of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
Tranl’.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  this  was  confounded  with  the 
laft,  but  Mr.  Brown  has  corrected  that  miftake.  The  pre¬ 
fent  fpecies  has  the  germen  and  the  whole  calyx  remark¬ 
ably  hoary  with  long  fpreading  hairs,  not  filky  with  clofe 
or  ere£t  ones.  The  leaves  when  young  are  more  or  lefs 
hairy,  and  the  young  branches  downy.  The  feales  of  the 
flowering-buds  appear  alfo  to  be  larger  and  more  perma¬ 
nent,  imbricated,  elliptical,  and  externally  hairy. 

7.  Leptofpermum  parviflorum,  or  fmall-leaved  South- 
fea  myrtle:  leaves  obovate,  imbricated,  riblefs ;  young- 
branches  and  calyx  clothed  with  fpreading  hairs ;  teeth 
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membranous,  coloured,  naked.  Sent  from  New  South 
Wales  by  Dr.  White,  in  1795.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Kew  garden  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  1789. 
The  leaves  are  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  numerous, 
imbricated,  either  obovate  or  exactly  elliptical,  blunt,  flat, 
thickilh,  without  any  rib,  dotted,  fmooth,  on  fliort  pale 
fmooth  llalks.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  fmall,  white. 

8.  Leptofpermum  imbricatum,  or  imbricated  South-fea 
myrtle :  leaves  obovate,  imbricated,  riblel’s ;  branches  and 
calyx  fmooth ;  teeth  membranous,  coloured,  naked,  keeled. 
Gathered  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Da¬ 
vid  Burton,  and  communicated  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in 
1797.  It  greatly  relembles  the  laft;  but  the  copious  little 
leaves  are  ftill  more  ftrikingly  imbricated,  efpecially  on 
the  long  lateral  branches,  which  moreover  are  fmooth,  as 
■well  as  every  other  part.  The  flowers  are  extremely  fmall. 
Handing  two  or  three  together  about  the  end  of  each 
branch}  their  germen  and  calyx  perfeblly  naked}  the 
teeth  of  the  latter  lharply  keeled,  which  in  L.  parvifolium 
are  only  a  little  convex. 

9.  Leptofpermum  arachnoideum,  or  cobweb -flowered 
South-fea  myrtle:  leaves  awl-lhaped,  fliarp  -  pointed  } 
branches  hairy ;  germen  and  calyx  entirely  clothed  with 
long  fpreading  hairs.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Hem  is  flout,  apparently  of  humble  growth,  with  nume¬ 
rous  fliort  zigzag  leafy  hairy  lateral  compound  branches. 
Leaves  crowded,  awl-lhaped,  fliarp-pointed,  fmooth,  dark- 
green,  aboxit  half  an  inch  long,  channelled  above,  convex 
beneath,  refembling  fome  flender  kind  of  juniper.  Flow¬ 
ers  fmall,  folitary,  terminating  the  Ihort  fubdiviiions  of 
the  branches  ;  and  remarkable  for  the  very  long  and  fine 
white  fpreading  hairs,  like  a  fpider’s  web,  which  clothe 
the  germen  and  whole  calyx. 

ro.  Leptofpermum  juniperinum,  or  juniper- leaved 
South-fea  myrtle:  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fliarp-pointed  ; 
young  branches  filky ;  calyx  fmooth ;  its  teeth  membra¬ 
nous,  coloured,  naked.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  raifed  it  in  Chelfea  garden  about  the  year  1790. 
This  is  an  upright  bufhy  ftirub,  whofe  young  branches 
are  clothed  with  filky  hairs.  The  leaves  are  larger,  and 
ftill  more  like  juniper  than  thofe  of  the  preceding;  filky 
when  young.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  folitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  very  fliort,  lateral,  axillary,  leafy,  fiioots. 

11.  Leptofpermum  triloculare,  or  three-celled  South-fea 
myrtle :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fliarp-pointed ;  calyx 
filky;  its  teeth  coloured,  minutely  fringed ;  ftamens  fif¬ 
teen ;  capfule  of  three  cells.  Native  of  New  Holland.  We 
know  it  only  by  the  plate  and  defcription  in  M.  Ventenat’s 
fuperb  Jardin  de  MalmaiJ'on.  The  habit  and  foliage  are 
much  like  the  laft.  Branches  downy  and  reddifti.  Flow¬ 
ers  white. 

la.  Leptofpermum  baccatum,  or  pulpy-fruited  South- 
lea  myrtle :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fliarp-pointed ;  brabtes 
fmooth;  germen  and  calyx-teeth  downy;  capfule  with  a 
pulpy  coat.  Native  of  New  South  Wales;  fent  to  Kew- 
garden  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1790.  A  low  deprefled 
rigid  flirub,  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  our  Englilh 
dwarf-variety  of  the  juniper.  Flowers  much  like  tome 
of  thofe  laft  deferibed  ;  but  their  germen  and  whole  calyx, 
with  its  teeth,  are  clothed  with  white  cottony,  rather  than 
filky,  hairs.  The  germen  is  clofely  enveloped  in  finooth 
lomewhat-fringed  concave  brables,  which,  being  taken 
for  the  germen  itfelf,  caufed  ail  error  in  the  orginal  de¬ 
fcription  of  this  fpecies ;  but  indeed  that  part  becomes 
fmooth  as  it  ripens  into  fruit,  as  well  as  very  thick  and 
pulpy. 

13.  Leptofpermum  ambiguum,  or  hook-leaved  South- 
ea  myrtle :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  recurved  at  the  point ; 
calyx  nearly  fmooth ;  its  teeth  leafy,  lanceolate,  naked ; 
ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla.  Native  of  New  South 
Wales;  fent  to  Kew-garden  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  1791. 
It  forms  a  handfome  bulky  evergreen  ftirub,  blolfoming 
plentifully  in  the  green-houfe  in  fummer.  The  branches 
are  downy.  Leaves  numerous,  crowded,  dark-green,  chan¬ 


nelled,  dotted,  bluntilh,  recurved  at  the  tip,  often  rough- 
ilh.  Flowers  white,  with  very  numerous  fpreading  fta¬ 
mens,  that  are  peculiar  in  this  genus,  as  being  longer  than 
the  corolla,  yet  not  near  lo  long  as  in  Metrofideros  ;  and 
the  capitate  ftigrna  ftamps  our  plant  a  Leptofpermum, 
which  the  habit  altogether  confirms. 

14..  Leptofpermpm  virgatum,  or  wand-like  South-fea 
myrtle:  leaves  oppofite,  linear-oblong,  bluntilh.  Stalks 
axillary,  three-flowered.  Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New 
Caledonia. 

1 5.  Leptofpermum  pubefeens,  or  downy  twifted  South- 
fea  myrtle :  leaves  elliptie-ohovate,  downy,  twifted,  with 
a  fmall  recurved  point ;  germen  and  calyx-teeth  downy. 
Native  of  New  Holland  ;  common  in  gardens.  This  is  a 
fpecies  taken  up  by  Wiildenow  from  the  Linn.  Tranf.  but 
whofe  limits  are  not  yet  fully  determined. 

For  the  reafon  given  reipebling  the  above  genus,  we 
here  alfo  add 

Faericia,  [fo  named  by  Gsertner  in  honour  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  John  Ckriftian  Fabricius,  late  profefficr  of  rural 
economy  in  the  Danilh  univerfity  of  Keil,  a  pupil  of  Lin- 
nteus,  from  whofe  manufeript  notes  profeflor  Gileke  de¬ 
rived  much  and  important  afliftance  in  his  edition  of  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  leblures  on  the  natural  orders  of  plants,  publilhed 
in  Latin  at  Hamburgh  in  1792.  This  able  man  is,  how¬ 
ever,  far  more  known  as  the  founder  of  a  new  fyftem  in 
Entomology,  in  which  he  purfued  the  Linnasan  idea,  w'ith 
refpebl  to  quadrupeds  and  birds,  of  making  the  organs 
of  feeding  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  arrangement. 
But,  however  this  principle  may  lead  to  a  natural  fyftem 
in  thofe  tribes,  in  infebts  it  often  fails,  becaule,  in  their 
perfebt  ftate,  eating  is  by  no  means  their  primary  or  ne- 
ceflary  occupation.]  Clafs  and  order,  as  above.  Generic 
eflential  charabler — Calyx  half  fuperior,  with  five  teeth  ; 
petals  five,  fefiile ;  ftigma  capitate ;  capfule  of  many  cells ; 
feeds  winged. 

This  genus  is  next  akin  to  Leptofpermum,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  numerous  cells  to  the  capfule,  and 
very  eflentially  in  having  winged  feeds,  which  are  only 
one  or  two,  not  many,  in  each  cell.  Both  were  confounded 
with  Philadelphus  by  Dr.  Solander,  merely  becaufe  he 
never  happened  to  have  examined  the  latter,  and  referred 
them  to  it,  during  his  voyage,  trailing  to  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  inveftigation,  as  in  many  other  inftances.  For 
fuch  apparent  inaccuracies  therefore  the  memory  of  this 
excellent  man  is  no  way  refponfible.  The  fpecies  of  Fa- 
bricia  at  prefent  known  are  two. 

1.  Fabricia  myrtifolia:  capfule  of  ten  cells;  calyx-teeth 
nearly  orbicular.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Stem  Ihrubby ; 
leaves  fcattered,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  entire ;  flowers  folitary',  on  Ihort  ltalks,  apparently 
terminal. 

2.  Fabricia  laevigata:  capfule  of  eight  cells;  calyx-teeth 
triangular.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  near  Port  Jack¬ 
fon.  It  is  now  not  uncommon  in  green-houfes  about  Lon¬ 
don,  where  it  fometimes  flowers.  Leaves  fcarcely  an  inch 
long,  obovate,  obtufe,  rather  glaucous.  Flowers  white. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  thefe  three 
genera  mull  be  kept  in  the  dry  Hove  or  glafs-cafe;  and 
may  be  increafed  by  cuttings. 

MELALIE'H,  a  town  of  Egypt :  ten  miles  north  of 
Abugirge.  . 

MELAM'BO.  See  Malaubo. 

MELAMPO'DIUMjji  [from  the  Gr.  ftsAa;,  black,  and 
Trove,  a  foot.  According  to  the  defcription  in  the  Hortus 
Cliffortianus,  it  lliould  feem  that  Linnaeus  had.  in  view 
the  limilitude  of  the  feed  of  the  female  florets  to  the  foot 
of  a  goat.  In  the  Critica  Botanica,  however,  it  is  faid  to 
be  named  in  honour  of  the  Greek  phylician  Melampus.'] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polyga- 
mia  neceflaria,  natural  order  of  compofitas  difcoideae/(co- 
rymbiferae,  Jujf.)  Generic  charabters — Calyx:  common 
five-leaved,  flat;  leaflets  fubovate,  the  length  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  fpreading  very  much.  Corolla  :  compound  radiated ; 
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eorollets  hermaphrodite  in  the  dilk;  female  about  five  in 
the  ray  j  proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  one-petailed,  fun¬ 
nel-form,  five-toothed,  erebt;  of  the  female,  ligulate, 
ovate,  entire  Or  three-toothed.  Stamina:  in  the  herma¬ 
phrodites  ;  filaments  five,  very  linall ;  antherse  cylindric, 
tubular.  Pifiiilum :  in  the  hermaphrodites,  germ  very 
lmall;  ftyle  brifile-lhaped,  the  length  ui'  the  corolla;  ftig- 
nui  obfolete :  in  the  females,  germ  fubovate,  comprefled, 
with  rugged  fides,  the  top  fiat  and  membranaceous;  ftyle 
very  fhort.  Pericarpium:  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  in 
in  the  hermaphrodites  none;  in  the  females  l'olitary,  fub¬ 
ovate,  comprefied,  four-cornered,  prickly  at  the  fides, 
crowned  with  a  heart-firaped,  involuted,  converging,  ca- 
lycie.  Receptaculum:  chaffy,  conical ;  chaff's  lanceolate, 
coloured,  the  length  of  the  fiorets. — Ejfential  Characler. 
Calyx  five-leaved;  receptaculum  chaffy,  conical;  down 
one-leafed,  involuted,  converging.  Three  fpecies  only 
are  known. 

1.  Melampodium  Americanum,  or  American  melam- 
podium:  fiem  upright;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  pinna- 
tifid.  Stems  many,  round,  herbaceous,  villofe,  procum¬ 
bent.  Leaves  oppefite,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  ulually  divided  into  five  fegments,  but  fome- 
times  entire,  hairy  on  both  fides,  but  chiefly  at  the  back, 
where  they  are  alio  hoary.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flow¬ 
ered  ;  calyx  Angle,  compofed  of  live  broad  mucronate  hir- 
fute  fegments;  corolla  yellow.  A  crown  of  fliortilh feeds, 
covered  with  a  rough  bark,  fucceeds  radial  flowers.  Mr. 
Miller  deferibes  the  leaves  as  long,  narrow,  and  indented 
on  their  edges  in  two  or  three  oppolite  to  each  other,  lb 
as  to  appear  like  three,  five,  or  feven,  lobes.  Peduncles 
long  and  naked,  terminated  by  a  Angle  yellow  flower, 
about  the  lize  of  the  field  daily.  Miller's  defeription  of 
the  leaves  agrees  with  Houftoun’s  figure;  but  Linmeus  s 
fpecific  character  does  not  agree  either  with  that  or  his 
defeription.  Found  by  Houftoun  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  Tandy 
foil,  in  the  year  1731 ;  flowering  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  bearing  ripe  feed,  which  he  fent  to  Mr.  Miller,  who 
raifed  the  plants  in  Chellea  garden. 

2.  Melampodium  Auffnale,  or  Southern  melampodium: 
Item  decumbent;  leaves  oval,  ferrate.  Found  by  Loefling 
in  South  America. 

3.  Melampodium  humile,  or  dwarf  melampodium:  Hem 
upright;  leaves  lyrate-toothed,  fefiile.  Found  in  Jamaica 
and  St. Domingo  by  Swartz;  flowers  from  June  to  October. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  annual  plants. 
Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed;  and,  when  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  put  them  into  pots  filled  .with 
light  Tandy  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  tan-pit, 
fnading  them  from  the  fun,  giving  them  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  treating  them  as  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  countries. 

MELAM'PUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  footh- 
fayer  and  phyfician  of  Argos,  fen  of  Amythaon  and  Ido- 
menea  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pylos  in  Peloponnefus. 
His  lervants  once  killed  two  large  ferpents  who  had  made 
their  nefts  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  oak ;  and  Melampus 
paid  fo  much  regard  to  their  remains,  that  he  raffed  a 
•pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  Ke  aifo  took  particular 
care  of  their  young  ones,  and  fed  them  with  milk.  Some 
time  after  this,  the  young  ferpents  crept  to  Melampus  as 
he  flept  on  the  grafs  near  the  oak;  and,  as  if  fenfible  of 
the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wantonly  played 
around  him,  and  foftly  licked  his  ears.  This  awoke  Me¬ 
lampus,  who  was  aftoniffied  at  the  fudden  change  which 
his  fenfes  had  undergone.  Pie  found  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and  with  all  their  rude 
notes,  as  they  flew  around  him.  He  took  advantage  of 
this  fupernatural  gift,  and  Toon  made  himfelf  perfeft  in 
the  knowledge  of  futurity;  and  Apollo  alio  inftrufted 
■him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had  foon  after  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  curing  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  by  giving  them 
hellebore,  which  from  that  circumffance  has  been  called 
melampodium ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  eldeft  of  thefe-  princeffes.  The  tyranny  of  his 
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uncle  Neleus,-king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  country ;  and  Prcetus,  to  fliow  himfelf  more  fenfible 
of  his  fervices,  gave  him  part  of  his  kingdom.  About 
this  time  the  perfonal  charms  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of 
Neleus,  had  gained  many  admirers ;  but  the  father  pro- 
miled  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  brought  into  his 
hands  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  This  condition  difpleafed 
many  ;  but  Bias,  who  was  alfo  one  of  her  admirers,  en¬ 
gaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  fteal  the  oxen  and  deliver 
them  to  him.  Melampus  was  caught  in  the  attempt,  and 
imprifoned;  and  nothing  but  his  fervices  as  afoothfayer 
and  phyfician  to  Iphiclus  would  have  faved  him  from 
death.  All  this  pleaded  in  the  favour  of  Melampus ;  but, 
when  he  had  taught  the  childlefs  Iphiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  he  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but  alfo  the 
oxen;  and- with  them  he  compelled  Neleus  to  give  Pero 
in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  fevere  diftemper,  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  women  of  Argos  inlane,  was  totally  removed 
by  Melampus;  and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  lat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part  of  his 
kingdom,  where  he  effablilhed  himfelf,  and  where  his 
pofterity  reigned  during  fix  fuccefiive  generations.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  temples  were 
raifed  to  his  memory. 

MELAMPY'GOS,  one  of  the  names  of  Hercules. 

MELAMPY'RUM,  f.  [the  y.tXa.y.' ttv^ov  of  Theophraf- 
tus,  derived  from  y.^cc;,  black,  and  wheat ;  its  feeds 
greatly  refembimg  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour.]  Cow-wheat;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  di- 
dynamia,  order  angiolpermia,  natural  order  perfonatse, 
Linn,  (pediculares,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  : 
perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  permanent,  cloven 
half-way  down  into  four  {lender  fegmets.  Corolla:  of 
one  petal,  ringent ;  tube  oblong,  recurved  ;  limb  com¬ 
prefied  ;  upper  lip  helmet-lhaped.  comprefled,  emargi- 
nate,  the  lateral  little  margins  reflexed ;  lower  lip  fiat, 
ereCt,  the  length  of  the  upper,  obtule,  cloven  half-way 
down  into  three  equal  fegments,  marked  with  two  pro¬ 
minences  in  the  middle.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  awl- 
fhaped,  curved,  concealed  under  the  upper  lip,  two  of 
them  fhorter ;  antherse  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germen  fupe- 
perior,  acuminate  ;  ftyle  Ample,  in  place  add  length  like 
the  ftamens  ;  ffigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfuie  ob¬ 
long,  oblique,  pointed,  comprefled,  its  upper  margin  con¬ 
vex,  the  lower  ftFaight,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves,  open¬ 
ing  at  the  upper  future;  partition  contrary.  Seeds  in 
pairs  (folitary  according  to  Gsertner),  ovate,  gibbous, 
enlarged  at  the  bafe.  EJJ'ential  Character.  Calyx  tubu¬ 
lar,  four-cleft ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  comprefied,  folded 
back  at  the  margin  ;  capfuie  of  two  cells,  oblique,  burft- 
ing  at  one  edge  ;  feeds  two,  gibbous.  There  are  feven 
fpecies  at  prefent  known. 

1.  Melampyrum  criftatum,  or  crefted  cow- wheat :  fpikes 
quadrangular;  brabfes  heart-lhaped,  imbricated,  compabf, 
toothed.  The  whole  plant  is  nearly  fmooth ;  extreme¬ 
ly  branched  ;  branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppolite,  fefiile, 
linear,  but  tapering  to  a  point ;  thofe  beneath  the  branches 
reflex,  on  the  branches  parallel.  Flowers  in  clolely-im- 
bricated  fpikes,  forming  heads,  terminating  the"  fiem 
and  branches ;  they  are  reddilh  ;  others  lay  yellow  and 
white.  According  to  Relhan,  the  helmet  is  purplilh  or 
white,  -with  a  yellow  edge  ;  Poilich  alcribes  the  fame  co¬ 
lours  to  it ;  and  adds,  that  the  beard  or  lower  lip  is  yel- 
lowilh  within,  and  ftreaked  with  purplifii  lines  on  the  out- 
fide.  Villers  lays  that  the  flowers  are  red  or  white. 
Krocker,  that  the  corolla  is  varioully  coloured,  but  that 
the  beard  and  infide  of  the  throat  are  commonly  yellow, 
and  that  the  whole  varies  to  white.  Mr.  Woodward  re¬ 
marks,  that  he  has  never  oblerved  the  flowers  to  be  yel¬ 
low,  though  he  has  feen  theufands  of  plants  in  Ripton 
and  other  woods  in  Huntingdonlliire.  In  the  autumn 
they  grow  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  ;  and,  where 
there  are  numbers  together,  the  numerous  diverging 
branches  are  lb  entangled  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Bedfordlhire ;  and 
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in  Madingley  and  Kirfgfton  woods,  Cambridgefliire." 
Found  among  corn  in  Walton-field,  near  Wakefield, 
Yoridhire,  by  Dr.  Richardfon  ;  Braybrock-wood,  New¬ 
ton  and  Yarwell,  in  Northamptonfliire.  Ray  obferved  it 
in  mountainous  woods  near  Geneva;  and  it  is  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

2.  Melampyrum  arvenfe,  or  purple  cow- wheat :  fpikes 
conical,  loofe.  Bradles  fringed  with  narrow  taper  teeth. 
This,  like  the  laft,  may  be  confidered  as  a  rare  native 
plant,  though  occurring  occafionally  in  various  parts  of 
England,  in  gravelly  fields,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft;  it  inhabits  Denmark  alfo,  and  Japan.  The  root 
is  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  eredt,.  much 
branched,  rough.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire. 
Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  of  a  yellow  and  purple  colour, 
extremely  ornamental,  indeed  fo  much  fo,  that  Dr.  Smith 
obferves  “  we  are  fcarcely  worthy  to  poflefs  it,  for  its 
charms,  however  ltriking,  have  never  procured  it  admil- 
flon  into  a  flower-garden,  though  it  may  eafily  be  raifed 
from  frefh  feed  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil.”  See  the  Plate, 
fig.  i. 

3.  Melampyrum  barbatum,  or  bearded  cow-wheat : 
fpikes  conical,  loofe ;  bradtes  toothed  and  briftle-lhaped, 
not  coloured.  Calyx-teeth  bearded  ;  corolla  gaping.  A 
native  of  fields  on  the  fouth  of  Hungary.  This  new  fpe- 
cies  has  been  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Wildenow, 
who  fays  that  it  is  very  clofely  allied  to  the  laft,  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  the  following  particulars :  bradtes  green,  not  co¬ 
loured  ;  calyx-teeth  furnilhed  with  long  tranfparent  mem¬ 
branous  hairs  at  the  margin ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
more  hairy ;  flowers  by  no  means  variegated,  but  altoge¬ 
ther  of  a  yellow  colour. 

4.  Melampyrum  nemorofum,  or  many-coloured  cow- 

wheat  :  flowers  leaning  one  way,  lateral ;  bradles  toothed, 
lieart-lhaped,  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  coloured,  fterile ; 
calyx  woolly.  A  native  of  woods  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  efpecially  of  fome  provinces  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Dr.  Smith  alfo  found  it  in  Savoy.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Stem  fome- 
what  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  upright,  branched. 
Leaves  entire,  ovate,  pointed,  occafionally  rather  arrow- 
lhaped,  toothed  at  the  bafe ;  bradtes  violet-coloured,  laci- 
niated  at  the  bafe,  thofe  at  the  top  barren ;  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  and  purple  colour.  The  fplendour  of 
this  fpecies  has  attracted  the  notice  of  various  botanifts. 
Linnseus  mentions  it  in  his  Flora  Suecica  with  great  de¬ 
light,  which  has  drawn  forth  the  following  obfervation 
from  Dr.  Smithinhis  Tour  on  the  Continent,  ed.  2.  vol.  iii. 
p.  149.  “  The  red  and  yellow  flowers,  amid  Iky-blue  and 

purple  bradtese,  form  the  richeft  combination  poflible, 
which,  but  in  the  hands  of  nature,  would  be  tawdry. 
Well  might  Linnaeus  efteem  this  plant  worthy  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  palace  of  Flora  herfelf.”  See  fig.  2. 

5.  Melampyrum  pratenfe,  or  common  yellow  cow- 
wheat:  flowers  lateral,  leaning  one  way;  leaves  in  dif- 
tant  pairs  ;  corolla  clofed.  Common  in  woods  and  thick¬ 
ets  throughout  England,  flowering  through  the  fummer. 
Root  annual,  branched,  Spreading,  fmooth.  Stem  fiender, 
branched.  Flowers  folitary,  all  leaning  one  way,  yellow, 
their  upper  lip  fringed  with  denfe  hairs,  the  lower  one 
ltraight ;  antherse  cohering  together  at  their  tips.  We 
find  the  following  obfervation  in  Engliih  Botany  :  “  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays,  the  beft  and  yelloweft  butter  is  made  where 
this  plant  abounds.  All  authors  have' copied  him,  and 
we  do  not  fcruple  to  do  the  fame,  in  hopes  that  fome- 
body  will  in  time  be  induced  to  make  experiments  on  the 
fubjedt  in  England,  where  this  plant  is  far  from  uncom¬ 
mon,  flowering  all.  fummer  long.” 

6.  Melampyrum  fylvaticum,  or  wood  cow- wheat  •.  flow¬ 
ers  lateral,  leaning  one  way;  leaves  in  diftant  pairs;  co¬ 
rolla  open,  with  its  lip  bent  downwards.  According  to 
Linnaeus,  this  differs  thus  from  the  .preceding ;  Stem 
more  nodding,  leaves  fully  threading,  corolla  only  half  as 
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long,  entirely  yellow,  and  not  with  the  tube  white ;  mouth, 
or  opening  between  the  lips,  gaping  wide.  But  M.  pra  ¬ 
tenfe  has  fometimes  the  whole  of  the  corolla  yellow,  fo 
that  colour,  as  ufual,  muft  not  be  too  much  trufted.  Stem 
upright  or  nodding,  weak,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  very 
entire,  all  undivided,  very  long,  lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
pairs,  feflile  in  the  -axils,  all  pointing  the  fame  way,  the 
whole  of  a  deep  yellow,  gaping  wide,  the  beard  more 
deeply  trifid  ;  compared  with  the  leaves,  three  times  lefs 
than  in  the  preceding.  Fruit  ovate-conical,  curved  in¬ 
wards.  According  to  Villars,  it  is  linaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  the  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  entire ;  the  flowers 
alfo  are  fmaller,  paler,  and  open ;  the  calyx  is  fquare  at  the 
bafe.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  in  woods.  Much 
rarer  than  the  preceding  in  England.  Found  at  Wick 
Clifts  by  Mr.  Swayne ;  Strechworth,  White-wood,  and 
Hatley-wood,  in  Cambridgeffiire  ;  in  the  way  from  Tay- 
mouth  to  lord  Breadalbane’s  cafcade,  and  about  Finla- 
rig  at  the  head  of  Loch-Tay.  This  is  ftiown  at  fig.  3. 

7.  Melampyrum  iineare,  or  linear  cow-wheat :  leaves 
linear  entire;  flowers  axillary.  A  very  final!  fpecies. 
Stem  about  five  inches  high,  round,  eredt,  furnifhed  with 
oppofite  fomewhat-quadrangular  branches.  Leaves  op- 
poiite,  feflile,  an  inch  long,  little  more  than  a  line  broad, 
acute.  Flowers  in  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  about 
three  lines  in  length. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  annual ; 
but  thele  plants  are  feldorn  cultivated  in  gardens.  Some 
of  them  indeed  are  common  weeds,  but  not  noxious  in 
England.  The  fecond  fort  grows  very  plentifully  among 
corn  in  Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  fs 
laid  to  make  the  bread  dark,  and  to  affedt  the  head  in  the 
fame  manner  with  darnel ;  but  Ray  affirms  that  he  has 
often  eaten  this  bread,  without  perceiving  any  difagree- 
able  tafte  in  it,  and  that  it  was  not  accounted  unwhole- 
fc.ne  by  the  country  people ;  Tabernaemontanus  alfo  de¬ 
clares,  that  he  has  often  eaten  it  without  harm,  and  that 
the  bread  in  which  it  is  mixed  is  even  not  unpleafant. 
It  is  a  delicious  food  for  cattle,  and  might  be  cultivated 
for  fattening  oxen.  The  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  Ihould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  other- 
wife  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  year.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  weed  them  in  the  Ipring  whilft  young.  As  foon 
as  they  begin  to  (how  their  flowers,  cattle  may  be  turned 
in  upon  a  fpace  hurdled  off ;  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
run  over  the  whole  field,  they  would  trample  down  the 
crop,  and  deftroy  a  great  part  of  it.  The  fourth  fort 
makes  a  pretty  appearance  with  its  purple  tops  during 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  and  deferves  a  place  in 
the  flower-garden  among  other  annuals.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Melampyrum,  though 
extremely  elegant  and  ornamental  when  frelli,  are  at  the 
fame  time  remarkable  for  turning  brown  or  black  when 
dry,  lofing  all  traces  of  their  living  beauty,  and  making 
a  lhabby  appearance  in  the  Herbarium.  “  The  feeds  of 
this  genus  have  a  remarkable  refemblance  to  grains  of 
wheat;  on  which  account  (fays  Dr.  Smith)  we  prefer  the 
old  Engliffi  name  to  that  of  cow-grafs,  given  by  Dr. 
Stokes.”  See  Acanthus,  Barleria,  Hebenstrlitia, 
Ranunculus,  and  Selago. 

MELA'NA,  or  Milena,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
in  Arcadia,  in  the  weftern  part,  on  the  river  Alpheus, 
fouth-weft  of  Telphufia. 

MELANAL'US,  one  of  Adteon's  dogs. 

MELAN'AGOGUES,  /'.  [from  the  Greek  y.i’Koci,  black, 
and  oSaqj,  to  drive.]  Medicines  to  drive  away  melan¬ 
choly. 

MELANAN'THERA,/.'  in  botany.  See  Bide  ns  nivea, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  19. 

MELANCHiE'TES,  one  of  Adteon’s  dogs. 

MELANCHOLIC,  adj.  Difordered  with  melancholy; 
.fanciful;  hypochondriacal;  gloomy. — If  he  be  mad  or 
angry,  melancholic  or  fprightly,  he  will  paint  whatfoever 
is  proportionable  to  any  one.  Dryden . 
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The  commentators  of  old  Ari- 
Stotle,  ’tis  urg’d,  in  judgment  vary : 

They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brofight 
The  image  of  his  general  thought  : 

Juft  as  the  melancholic  eye 

Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  Iky.  Prior. 

Unhappy ;  unfortunate  ;  caufing  forrow. — Tine  king 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  after  fo  many  ac¬ 
cidents  and  melancholic  perplexities.  Clarendon. 

M EL'ANCHOLY,  j.  [ melancholie ,  Fr.  from  the  Gr. 

black,  and  x <>*«>  bile.]  A  difeafe  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile ;  but  it  is  better 
known  to  arife  from  too  heavy  and  too  vifcid  blood;  its 
cure  is  in  evacuation,  nervous  medicines,  and  powerful 
ftimuli.  Quincy. — A  kind  of  madnefs,  in  which  the  mind 
is  always  fixed  on  one  objeft.— I  have  neither  the  fcholar’s 
melancholy ,  which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  mufician’s,  which 
is  fantaftical;  nor  the  courtier’s,  which  is  proud;  nor 
the  foldier’s,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyers’s, 
which  is  politic  ;  nor  the  lady’s,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the 
lover’s,  which  is  all  thefe  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  fimples,  extrafiled  from  many 
objects,  and,  indeed,  the  fundry  contemplation  of  my  tra¬ 
vels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  moft 
humorous  fadnefs.  Shahejpcare. — A  gloomy,  penfive,  dil- 
contented,  temper. — If  we  murmur  here,  we  may  at  the 
next  melancholy  be  troubled  that  God  did  not  make  us 
angels.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you ; 

What  is  it  elle  but  penury  of  foul, 

A  lazy'froft,  a  numbnefs  of  the  mind  ?  Dry  den. 

SpenJ'cr  accents  this  word  on  the  fecond  fyllable : 

As  he  on  his  way  did  ride. 

Full  of  melancholie  and  fad  misfare 

Through  milconceipt.  Fairy  Queen. 

MEL'ANCHOLY,  adj.  [ melancliolique ,  Fr.]  Gloomy ; 
difmal : 

If  in  the  melancholy  fhades  below, 

The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  ceafe  to  glow ; 

Yet  mine  fhall  facred  laft,  mine  undecay’d. 

Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  fliade.  Pope. 

Difeafed  with  melancholy  ;  fanciful ;  habitually  dejefted. 

_ He  obferves  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  ufual,  and 

imagines  it  to  be  from  a  fufpicion  he  has  of  his  wife 
Adah,  whom  he  loved.  Loche. 

MEL'ANCHOLY  THIS'TLE.  See  Carduus. 

MEL'ANCHOLY  TRE'E.  See  Nycteria. 

MELANCRA'NES,  in  botany.  SeeScHasNus. 

MELANC'THON  (Philip),  one  of  the  wifeft  and  belt 
men  of  his  age,  and  an  illuftrious  inftrument  in  bringing 
about  the  great  work  of  the  reformation,  in  conjunction 
with  Luther,  was  born  at  Bretten  in  the  Palatinate  upon 
the  Rhine,  on  the  17  th  of  February,  1497.  His  family 
furname  was  Sc/iivartferdt,  literally  meaning  “  Black 
Earth,”  jvhich  Reuchlin  changed  for  Melanfthon,  a  word 
in  Greek  of  the  fame  fignification.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  place,  where  for  fome  time  he 
attended  the  public  fchool,  and  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor.  From  Bretten  he  was 
fent  to  the  college  of  Pfortflieim,  and  had  lodgings  in 
that  town  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  his  relations,  who  was 
lifter  to  the  famous  Reuchlin;  by  which  means  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  that  learned  man,  who  conceived  a  ten¬ 
der  aftedtion  for  him.  After  remaining  here  about  two 
years  in  1 509  he  was  removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
made'  luch  a  rapid  and  uncommon  proficiency  in  litera¬ 
ture,  that,  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  tuition  of  the  fons  of  count 
Leonltein.  So  early  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents  and  improvement  v.as  defervedly  celebrated  by 
Baillet,  v/ho  has  bellowed  a  chapter  upon  him  in  his 
«  Hiftorical  Treatife  of  young  Men  who  became  famous 
by  their  Study  or  W ritings.”  F rom  that  we  learn,  among 
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other  curious  particulars,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  our 
young  l’cholar  dedicated  to  Reuchlin  a  comedy  which  he 
wrote  without  any  afiiftance.  M.  Baillet  adds,  “  that  he 
was  employed  to  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  harangues 
and  orations  which  were  delivered  in  public”  in  the 
univerfity  of  Heidelberg;  in  which  ftatement  he  is 
confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Melchior  Adam.  In  the 
year  1511,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  but, 
having  made  application  for  the  higheft  degree  in  arts 
during  the  following  year,  and  meeting  with  a  refufa'l  on 
account  of  his  youth  ;  and  finding  alfo  that  the  air  of 
Heidelberg  did  not  agree  w'ith  his  conftitution  ;  he  took 
his  leave  of  that  univerfity,  and  entered  himfelf  at  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Here  he  purfued  his'ftudies  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  fuccefs,  and  became  himfelf  a  ledlurer  on  the 
Latin  daffies.  In  1513,  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  feventeen,  Melan&hon  was  created  dodlor  of  philo- 
lophy.  It  wras  about  this  period  that  Erafmus  paid  him 
the  following  high  compliment :  “  What  hopes  may  we 
not  entertain  of  Philip  Melandlhon,  who,  though  as  yet 
very  young,  and  almoft  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired 
for  his  knowledge  in  both  languages  ?  What  quicknef's 
of  invention  !  what  purity  of  didtion  !  what  powers  of 
memory  !  what  variety  of  reading !  what  modelly  and 
gracefulnefs  of  behaviour!”  While  at  Tubingen,  Me- 
landthon  diligently  Itudied  the  iacred  Scriptures,  and 
always  carried  about  with  him  a- Bible,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  prefent  from  Reuchlin.  This  treafure,  it  may 
be  faid,  he  bound  to  his  heart :  he  was  hardly  ever  feen 
without  it ;  and,  during  divine  fervice,  he  frequently 
referred  to  its  contents:  on  this  account,  thofe  who 
were  jealous  of  his  riling  fame  endeavoured  to  excite 
prejudices  againft  him,  by  inlinuating  that  he  fpent  his 
time  at  church  in  reading  what  did  not  belong  to  the 
folemnities  of  the  fervice. 

In  1 518  he  was  appointed  by  the  eledtor  of  Saxony  pro- 
feflor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  univerfity  of  Wit>- 
temberg,  and  by  his  inaugural  fpeech  excited  the  higheft 
applaule  and  admiration.  He  now  began  to  read  ledlures 
upon  Homer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epiftle  of  St. 
Paul  to  Titus,  which  attradled  vaft  crowds  of  auditors, 
and  which  contributed,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  promote 
the  ftudy  of  Greek  literature.  In  the  year  1519  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  “  Rhetoric  ;”  and  in  the  following  year,  a 
treatife  on  “  Logic  ;  and  four  years  after  this,  his  work 
on  “  Grammar.” 

From  the  time  of  his  fettling  at  Wittemberg,  Me- 
landthon  contradled  a  clofe  intimacy  with  Luther ;  and 
in  the  year  1519  he  accompanied  him  to  Leipfic,  to  be  a 
witnefs  of  his  ecclefiaftical  combat  with  Eckius.  Hitherto, 
Melandlhon,  though  he  approved  Luther’s  defign  of  deli¬ 
vering  the  fcience  of  theology  from  the  darkneis  and  fub- 
tilty  of  fcholaftic  jargon,  had  been  rendered  averfe  from 
engaging  in  difputes  of  this  kind,  by  the  mildnefs  of  his 
temper,  and  his  elegant  tafte  for  polite  literature.  On 
this  occafion  he  appears  to  have  been  in  lbme  degree  a 
party,  and  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  obfervations  to  have 
provoked  the  rage  of  Eckius,  who  called  upon  Luther 
to  difeard  the  aid  of  “  that  bundle  of  diftinftions,”  whom 
he  alfo  fcornfully  ftyled  “  the  grammarian.”  The  iffue 
of  this  debate  we  have  already  related  in  the  life  of 
Luther,  (vol.  xiii.  p.  789,  90.)  and  alfo  the  eftefit  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  on  the  mind  of  Melanfthon,  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  excellence  of  that  reformer’s  caufe,  and,  by 
the  fervices  which  he  afterwards  rendered  to  it,  made  his 
name  immortal.  In  the  year  1520,  he  delivered  a  courfe 
of  lectures  at  Wittemberg,  by  way  of  expofition  of  the 
Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  ;  with  which  Luther  was 
fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  caufed.it  to  be  printed,  adding 
to  it  a  preface  of  his  own,  and  recommending  the  ufe  of 
it  to  all  the  churches.  During  the  following  year,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris  had  palled  a  fentence  of 
condemnation  on  the  do&rines  and  books  of  Luther, 
MelanChon  undertook  a  defence  of  them,  which  he  con¬ 
duced  with  admirable  ability  and  moderation. 
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The  next  buimefs  of  moment  in  which  lie  was  em¬ 
ployed,  was  to  draw  up,  conjointly  with  Luther,  a  body 
of  laws  relating  to  the  form  of  ecclefialtical  government, 
the  method  of  public  worfhip,  the  rank,  offices,  and  re¬ 
venues,  of  the  priefthood,  and  other  matters  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  which  John  elector  of  Saxony  promulgated  in  his 
dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  other  princes 
and  Rates  of  Germany  who  had  renounced  the  papal 
Supremacy.  Melancthon  was  then  commiffioned,  together 
with  others,  to  vifit  all -the  churches  in  the  eleftoral 
dominions,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  thefe  laws  carried 
into  execution,  of  removing  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  dis¬ 
honoured  religion  and  their  fundtion  either  by  their  bad 
morals  or  their  incapacity,  and  of  fupplying  the  churches 
every- where  with  pious  and  learned  minifters.  This  was 
in  fome  degree  an  invidious  talk,  for  performing  which, 
however,  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified  by  his  prudence 
and  moderation. 

In  the  year  1529,  Melar.fthon  accompanied  the  eleftor 
John  to  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  reformed  communion  acquired  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Protestants,  in  confequence  of  their  proteRing 
againft  an  iniquitous  decree,  which  declared  unlawful 
every  change  that  ffiould  be  introduced  into  the  efta- 
blilhed  religion  before  the  determination  of  a  general 
■council  was  known.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
ient  at  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  to  which  Philip  land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe  had  invited  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  together 
with  fome  of  the  more  eminent  doctors  who  adhered  to 
their  refpedfive  tenets,  concerning  the  EuchariR,  in  order 
to  attempt  an  accommodation  of  their  differences.  The 
meeting  proved  ineffe&ual  in  terminating  the  difputes 
which  at  fo  early  a  period  had  given  rife  to  unchriftian 
animofity  among  the  reformers.  Melanfthon,  indeed, 
would  have  yielded  much  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  union. 
He  did  not  confider  the  controverfy  relating  to  the  Eu- 
chariff  as  a  matter  of  fufficient  moment  to  occafion  a 
breach  of  church-communion  and  fraternal  concord  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties.  He  thought  that  this 
happy  concord  might  be  eafily  preferved,  by  expreffmg 
the  dodlrine  of  the  Eucharift,  and  Chriff’s  prelence  in  that 
ordinance,  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  which  the 
two  churches  might  explain  according  to  their  refpeftive 
lyftems  ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  the  Swifs  divines  could 
be  perfuaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to  modify,  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  year  1530,  a  diet  of  the  empire  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  held  at  Auglburg,  with  a  view  to  put  an 
end  to  the  diffenfions  occafioned  by  religious  difputes, 
under  the  eye  of  the  emperor  ;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  real  opinions,  and  of  the 
true  caufes  of  their  oppofition  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
proteRant  princes  employed  Melanfthon  to  compofe  a 
creed,  founded  on  the  Articles  of  Torgau,  but  in  greater 
detail,  and  expreffed  in  terms  as.  little  offenfive  as  poffible 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  This  creed,  which  refledts  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  addrefs,  moderation,  and  eloquence,  of  Me- 
landthon,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Confeffion  of  Angjburg,  was  read  in  the  diet ;  and,  being 
referred  for  examination  to  fome  popilh  divines,  they  de-» 
livered  in  their  animadverlions  upon  it.  Of  thefe  ani- 
madverfions  Melandthon  drew  up  an  able  and  learned  re¬ 
futation,  which  .was  offered  to  the  emperor,  but  refufed 
to  be  received  by  him  ;  and  during  the  following  year, 
notwithRanding  the  imperial  prohibition,  it  was  enlarged 
by  Melanfthon,  and  publiffied,  together  with  other  pieces 
relating  to  the  dodtrine  and  difcipline  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Defence  of  the  Confeffion 
of  Auglburg.” 

Recourie  was  now  had  to  the  expedient  of  conferences 
between  learned  men  feledled  from  both  parties,  which 
many  who  were  zealous  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  empire  flattered  themfelves  might  poffibly  lead  to  an 
.  accommodation  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  obflacles 
to  fuch  a  deferable  iffue  proved  infunnountabje.  “  It  was 
itt  thele  conferences,”  lays  Dr.  Molheim,  “  that  the  fpirit 
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and  chardler  of  Melanfthon  appeared  in  their  true  and 
genuine  colours  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of 
Rome  exhaufled  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
this  pillar  of  the  reformation,  whole  abilities  and  virtues 
-added  fuch  a  lultre  to  the  proteftaiit  caufe.  This  humane 
and  gentle  fpirit  was  apt  to  fink  into  a  kind  of  yielding 
fo  It  riel’s  under  the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment.  And,  accordingly,  while  his  adverfaries  foothed 
him  with  fair  words  and  flattering  promifes,  he  feemed  to 
melt  as  they  fpoke,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  comply  with 
their  demands  ;  but,  when  they  fo  far  forgot  themfelves 
as  to  make  ufe  of  imperious  language  and  menancing 
terms,  then  did  Melanfthon  appear  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  light  ,•  then  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity,  ardour, 
and  independence,  animated  all  his  words  and  aftions, 
and  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  threats 
of  power,  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  death. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  this  great  and  good  man,  a  foft 
and  yielding  temper  was  joined  with  the  moft  inviolable 
fidelity,  and  the  moft  invincible  attachment  to  the  truth.” 

As  every  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  proved  in  vain, 
a  fevere  decree  was  iffued  by  order  of  the  emperor,  en¬ 
joining  the  princes,  ftates,  and  cities,  that  had  thrown  off 
the  papal  yoke,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  the  patron  and  proteftor  of  the  church. 
This  at  firft  opprefled  the  gentle  fpirit  of  Melandthon, 
till  he  was  encouraged  and  animated  by  the  exhortations 
of  Luther ;  and  he  foon  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the 
ProteRant  intereR  Rrengthened  and  extended,  owing  to 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  of  the  expediency  of 
which  the  emperor  was  made  fully  fenfible,  by  the  league 
of  Smalkalde,  and  other  circumfiances.  Melandlhon’s 
fame  was  now  fpread  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  invited  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  fettle  in  England;  and,  about  the  lame 
time,  by  Francis  I.  to  take  up  his  abode  in  France,  with 
the  view  of  employing  him  to  pacify,  or  at  leaA  to  mo¬ 
derate,  the  difputes  which  had  arifen  there  concerning 
religion,  and  to  advife  with  the  French  divines  about 
reltoring  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church.  Melanc¬ 
thon  felt  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  invitation  ;  but  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony  would  not  by  any  means  give  his  con- 
fent,  knowing  that  by  fuch  a  Rep  he  ffiould  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  refentment  of  the  emperor,  between  whom  and 
Francis  affairs  began  to  wear  a  hoftile  afpedt. 

In  1541,  Melancthon  was  at  the  famous  conferences 
at  Ratilbon  ;  and  in  1543  he  went-to  Cologne,  to  affift  the 
elector  in  introducing  the  reformed  religion  into  his 
diocele  ;  but  the  main  defign  of  his  journey  was  fruftrated, 
through  the  oppolition  of  the  canons  and  other  divines 
of  the  fee:  neverthelefs  the  eledtor  of  Cologne  and  the 
eledtor  palatine  embraced  the  proteRant  faith.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1546,  and  the  captivity 
kof  John  Frederic  eledtor  of  Saxony,  the  univerfity  of  Wit- 
temberg  fuflered  a  temporary  diffolution ;  when  Me- 
landthon  at  firR  took  up  his  abode  at  Zerbft,  and  after¬ 
wards  filled  the  poRs  of  theological  and  philofophical 
profeffor  at  Jena,  for  fome  "months,  till  his  timidity  led 
him  to  refign  them,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  year  1547,  Maurice,  who  was  now  eledtor  of 
Saxony,  invited  him  to  Leipfic,  where  the  firR  affembly 
of  proteRant  divines  that  had  met  fmce  the  death  of 
Luther  was  held,  with  the  defign  of  regulating  the  uni¬ 
verfity  in  that  city,  as  well  as  the  fettlement  of  various 
eccleiiaRical  matters ;  but  Melandthon  could  not  at  that 
time  be  perfuaded  to  leave  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  attended  the  affembly  of  Saxon 
divines  who  were  fummoned  to  meet  at  Leipfic,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  coming  to  fome  determination  on  the  fubjedt  of 
lubmiffion  to  the  famous  edidt  of  Charles  V.  called  the 
Interim.  This  edidt  Maurice  laid  before  the  clergy,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reafons  which  he  pretended  made  it  ne- 
celfary  to  conform  to  it.  Some  of  them  he  had  already 
gained  by  promifes,  others  he  had  influenced  by  threat- 
enings,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  that  edidt  was  extorted  in  the  neighbouring 
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provinces,  Eyea-  Melsnfthon,  ■who  'deservedly  occupied 
the  fir  ft  place  among  the  proteftant  divines,  deprived  as 
he  now  was  of  the  maniy  counfels  of  Luther,  was  feduced 
into  unwarrantable  conceflions,  by  the  timidity  of  his 
temper,  and  his  defire  of  peace.  On  this  occafion  he 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  and  by  his  authority  and  argu¬ 
ments  the  aflembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  “  that  in 
matters  cf  an  indifferent  nature,  obedience  was  due  to  the 
imperial  edifts.”  But  in  the  clafs  of  matters  indifferent, 
this  great  man  and  his  affociates  placed  many  things 
which  had  appeared  of  the  hjgheft  importance  to  Luther : 
fuch  as,  the  doftrine  of  juftification.  by  faith  alone  ;  the 
queftion  refpefting  the  neceftity  of  good  works  to  eternal 
falvation  ;  the  number  of  the  facrarnents ;  the  jurifdiftion 
.claimed  by  the  pope  and  the  bifhops,&c.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  the  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed  againft  them 
as  falfe  brethren  and  apofcates  from  the  true  religion  ;  and 
hence  avofe  that  violent  controverfy,  commonly  called  the 
adiciphorijiic  controvert)/,  which  during  many  years  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation, 
arid  was  the  fruitful  fource  of  other  eontroverfies,  equally 
injurious  in  their  effects. 

In  the  year  1551,  pope  Julius  III.  having  contented 
to  the  aftembling  a  council  at  Trent,  the  Saxon  Pro- 
teflants  employed  the  pen  of  Melanfthon,  and  the  Wur- 
temburghers  that  of  Bredtius,  to  draw  up  confeffions  of 
their  faith,  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council, 
doon  afterwards  the  Saxon  divines,  with  Melanfthon  at 
their  head,  received  direftions  from  Maurice  to  let  out 
■towards  Trent,  but  were  tecretly  inftrufted  to  flop  at 
Nuremberg  :  for  Maurice  had  no  intention  to  l'ubmit  to 
the  emperor’s  views  and  the  fcliemes  which  he  had  long 
been  maturing,  with  the  deepell  policy,  for  maintaining 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  German  empire,  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  proteftant  faith,  were  on  the  eve  of  being- 
carried  into  execution.  While  he  was  frill  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  in  1552,  Melanfthon  received  intelligence  of  the 
complete  luccefs  which  had  crowned  Maurice’s  well-pro- 
jefted  undertaking,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  con¬ 
clude  the  famous  treaty  of  pacification  at  Paffau,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  peace  of  religion.  Upon  this  glorious 
event,  he  intended  to  have  returned  to  Wittemberg ; 
but,  as  that  city  was  then  infefted  by  the  plague,  the  uni- 
verfify  was  for  a  time  removed  to  Torgau,  where  he  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  profefforfhip  till  Wittemberg 
was  purified  of  that  diforder.  To  thefe  duties  he  fedu- 
loufly  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
eompofition  of  various  works,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
eontroverfies  with  his  proteftant  and  catholic  opponents, 
excepting  when  called  from  them  on  particular  occafions, 
the  principal  of  which  we  fhall  notice 

In  the  year  1554-,  he  was  required  to  be  prefent  at 
Naumburg  in  Thuringia, when  the  eleftors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefie,  folemnly  re-, 
mewed  the  hereditary  league  between  the  Saxon,  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Heffian,  families,  which  had  been  formerly 
entered  into  by  their  anceftors.  In  1557,  Melanfthon 
had  ids  laft  conference  with  the  doftors  of  the  Romifh 
communion  at  Worms,  under  the  prefidence  of  Pflugius 
bifhop  of  Naumburg,  to  whom  were  added  certain  affefi- 
fors,  forne  Catholics,  and  fome  Proteftants.  The  firft  point 
debated,  and  with  great  learning  on  both  fides,  was  con¬ 
cerning  the  rule  of  judgment  in  the  church ;  which  the 
Catholics  maintained  to.  be  perpetual  confent,  or  cuftom  ; 
and  the  Proteftants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophetic 
and  apoftclical  writings  and  creeds.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Catholics  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the  Zuinglians, 
of  Ofiander,  of  Flacius,  and  others ;  when  the  deputies 
from  Jena,  perceiving  the  difipofition  of  the  alterably  to 
accede  to  this  demand,  broke  off  the  conference  Iw  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  meeting:  and  thus  the  objeft  of  the 
Papifts,  to  promote  a  divifion  among  the  Proteftants,  was 
efivftuaily  gained.  From  Worms  Melanfthon  went  to 
Heidelberg,  at  the  requeft  of  Otho  Henry,  eieftor  palatine, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  his  advice  in  forming  the  con- 


ftitutions  of  an  academical  inftitutioli  eftablifhed  in  that 
city.  While  here,  the  painful  news  reached  him  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  after  a  happy  union  of  thirty-fevem 
years.  By  her  he  had  two  foils,  and  two  daughters :  one 
of  the  latter  of  whom  was  married  to  George  Sabinus,  one 
of  the  beft  poets  of  his  time ;  and  the  other  to  Jafper 
Peucer,  who  was  an  able  phyfician,  and  fuffered  much 
perfecution  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  facramentarians,  as  the  followers  of  Zuinglius  were 
called.  In  the  year  1559,  Melanfthon  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  whether  the  Greek  churches  might  not  be  perfuaded 
to  embrace  the  doftrine  and  difeipline  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  live  in  religious  communion  with  the  Pro¬ 
teftants.  The  ftep  which  he  took  was,  that  of  fending  to 
the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  a  copy  of  the  Confefiiou 
of  Augftmrg,  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Paul  Delfcius, 
and  accompanied  with  a  letter  in  which  he  reprefented 
the  proteftant  doftrine  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity  and 
faithfulnefs,  hoping  to  make  an  imprdfion  on  the  heart 
of  the  Grecian  prelate.  His  hopes,  however,  were  difap- 
pointed ;  for  the  patriarch  did  not  even  deign  to  fend 
him  an  anfwer.  After  a  life  of  great  labour  and  ufefulnefs, 
in  which  regularity  and  temperance  had  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  long  ltruggle  with  the  infirmities  of  a  very- 
weak  and  tender  conftitution,  in  1560  he  was  attacked  by 
fuch  violent  colicky  and  hypochondriacal  complaints  as 
proved  incurable,  and  caufed  his  death  on  the  19th  of 
April,  when  he  was  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Melanfthon  was  in  perfon  of  the  middle  ftature,  with 
lively  eyes,  and  well-proportioned  limbs.  Though,  as 
we  have  feen,  his  conftitution  was  tender  and  delicate, 
yet,  by  the  exercife  of  the  moft  rigid  temperance,  he  was 
enabled  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  an  intenlenefs  of  ap¬ 
plication  that  is  almoft  incredible.  It  was  his  praftice  to 
go  to  bed  immediately  after  an  early  fupper,  and  to  rife 
at  midnight  to  his  labours.  When  he  had  laid  down, 
he  endeavoured  to  difmifs  as  much  as  poflible  from  his 
mind  every  thought  which  could  tend  to  difturb  his  rej- 
pofe  ;  on  which  account  he  always  poftponed  the  reading', 
of  fuch  letters  as  were  brought  to  him  in  the  evening, 
till  the  next  day.  Never  was  any  perfon  more  civil  or 
obliging  to  fuch  as  came  to  him  for  advice  or  aififtance. 
He  was  entirely  free  from  all  envy,  detraftion,  jealouiy, 
or  diflimulation  5  and  poffeffed  an  unrivalled  degree  of 
candour  and  franknefs.  In  company  he  was  agreeable 
and  entertaining,  as  well  as  inftruftive ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  relaxation  from  his  ftudies  in  which  he  took  delight, 
was  the  converlation  of  his  friends  during  his  frugal 
meals.  He  was  alfo  humble,  modeft,  and  difinterefted 
in  the  extreme ;  for  he  refufed  the  valuable  prefents 
which  were  offered  to  him  by  many  great  princes,  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  living  on  the  Salary  of  his  profeft’or- 
ftiip,  which,  though  final!,  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be 
augmented  in  his  time.  And  yet  he  managed  his  narrow 
income  with  fuch  admirable  economy,  that  he  was  able 
to  indulge  his  benevolent  and  charitable  difpofition  to  an 
aftonififing  extent.  Of  his  wonderful  talents  and  virtues 
Mofheim  has  given  the  following  account :  “  His  greateft 
enemies  have  borne  teftimony  to  his  merit.  They  have 
been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  annals  of  antiquity 
exhibit  very  few  worthies  that  may  be  compared  with 
him  ;  whether  we  confider  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
in  things  human  and  divine,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of 
his  genius,  the  facility  and  quicknefs  of  his  comprehen- 
fion,  or  the  uninterrupted  induftry  that  attended  his 
learned  and  theological  labours.  He  rendered  to  philo- 
fophy  and  the  liberal  arts  the  fame  eminent  fervice  that 
Luther  had  done  to  religion,  by  purging  them  from  the 
drofs  with  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  and  by  re¬ 
commending  them  in  a  powerful  and  perfuafive  manner 
to  the  ffudv  of  the  Germans.  He  had  the  rare  talent  of 
difeerning  truth  in  all  its  moft  intricate  conneftions  and 
combinations,  of  comprehending  at  once  the  moft  ab- 
ftraft  notions,  and  expreffing  them  with  the  utmoft  per- 
fpecuity  and  cafe.  And  he  applied  this  happy  talent  in 
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religious  difquifitions  with  fuch  unparalleled  fuccefs,  that 
it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the  caufe  of  true  Chriftianity 
derived  from  the  learning  and  genius  of  Melan&hon 
more  fignal  advantages,  and  a  more  effe&ual  lupport, 
than  it  received  from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age. 
His  love  of  peace  and  concord,  which  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fweetnefs  of  his  natural  temper,  made  him  defire 
with  ardour,  that  a  reformation  might  be  effe&ed  without 
producing  a  fchilin  in  the  church,  and  that  the  external 
communion  of  the  contending  parties  might  be  preferved 
uninterrupted  and  entire.  This  fpirit  of  mildnefs  and 
charity,  carried  perhaps  too  far,  led  him  fometimes  to 
make  conceffions  that  were  neither  confident  with  pru¬ 
dence,  nor  advantageous  to  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  It  is  however  certain,  that  he  gave  no  quarter 
to  thofe  more  dangerous  and  momentous  errors  that 
reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  maintained,  on  the 
contrary,  that  their  extirpation  was  eflentially  neceffary, 
in  order  to  the  reftoration  of  true  religion.  In  the  natu¬ 
ral  complexion  of  this  great  man  there  was  fomething 
loft,  timorous,  and  yielding.  Hence  arofe  a  certain  diffi¬ 
dence  of  himfelf,  that  made  him  not  only  examine  things 
with  the  greateft  attention  and  care,  before  he  refolved 
upon  any  meafure,  but  alfo  filled  him  with  uneafy  appre- 
henfions  where  there  was  no  danger,  and  made  him  fear 
even  things,  that,  in  reality,  could  never  happen.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hour  of  real  danger 
approached,  when  things  bore  a  formidable  afpeft,  and 
the  caufe  of  religion  was  in  imminent  peril,  then  this 
timorous  man  was  converted,  all  at  once,  into  an  in¬ 
trepid  hero,  looked  danger  in  the  face  with  unlhaken 
conftancy,  and  oppofed  his  adverfaries  with  invincible 
fortitude.  All  this  (hows,  that  the  force  of  truth  and 
the  power  of  principle  had  diminiffied  the  weaknefles 
and  defeats  of  Melancthon’s  natural  character  without 
entirely  removing  them.  Had  his  fortitude  been  more 
uniform  and  fteady,  his  defire  of  reconciling  all  inte- 
refts  and  pleafing  all  parties  lefs  violent  and  excef- 
iive,  his  triumph  over  the  fuperftitions  imbibed  in  his 
infancy  (his  credulity  with  refpedt  to  prodigies  and 
dreams,  and  the  pretended  fcience  of  aftrology)  more 
complete,  he  muft  defervedly  have  been  confidered  as  one 
of  the  greateft.  among  men.” 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  Melanfthon  was  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  do&ors  ;  and  on  points  of  eru¬ 
dition,  both  facred  and  profane,  his  opinions  were  fo  uni- 
verfally  refpefted,  that  fcarcely  any  ventured  to  oppofe 
them.  This  diftindtion  he  well  merited  $  for,  though  he 
was  inferior  to  that  great  man  in  courage  and  firmnefs  of 
mind,  he  was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue,  and 
much  his  fuperior  in  learning,  judgment,  meeknefs,  and 
humanity.  It  is  true  that,  on  fome  points  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  moment,  Melanfthon’s  fentiments  differed  widely 
from  thofe  of  Luther.  He  was  of  opinion,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  peace  and  concord,  many  things  might  be  con¬ 
nived  at  and  tolerated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
Luther  confidered  as  abfolutely  infupportable.  He  alfo 
differed  from  him  in  his  ideas  concerning  faith  as  the 
only  caufe  of  falvation,  concerning  the  neceffity  of  good 
works  to  our  final  happinefs,  and  man’s  natural  inca¬ 
pacity  of  promoting  his  own  converfion.  He  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  fentiments  and  expreffions  of  Luther 
on  thefe  points  required  to  be  fomewhat  mitigated,  left 
they  ffiould  give  occafion  to  dangerous  abufes,  and  be 
perverted  to  the  propagation  of  pernicious  errors.  Me- 
lan&hon,  likewife,  entertained  different  fentiments  from 
Luther  ontjie  lubjeft  of  the  eucharift,  and  did  not  confi- 
der  his  controverfy  with  the  divines  of  Swifferland  as  a 
matter  of  fufficient  moment  to  occafion  a  breach  of 
church-commUnion  between  them.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  there  is  the  moft  fatisfadtory  evidence 
that  his  fentiipents  on  this  point  correfponded  at  leaft 
with  thofe  of  Calvin,  if  not  with  thofe  of  Zuinglius  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  inflaming  the  divifions 
which  then  exifted,  or  of  not  being  feconded,  prevented 
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him  from  declaring  his  fentiments  openly.  Thefe  differ¬ 
ences  in  fentiment  from  Luther,  Melanfthon  did  not 
conceal  during  the  life  of  that  reformer,  though  he  ad¬ 
vanced  them  with  great  circumfpeftion  and  modelty, 
yielding  always  to  the  authority  of  his  colleague,  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  fincereft  friendffiip,  and  of  whom 
alfo  he  ftood  in  awe.  But,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  he 
avowed  his  fentiments  with  the  greateft  plainnefs  and 
freedom  ;  and  by  fo  doing  gave  great  offence  to  many. 
His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Interim,  however,  drew 
down  on  him  the  heavieft  cenfures,  and  excited  againft 
him  the  moft  violent  and  inveterate  oppofition.  From 
this  time  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  life  were 
deftroyed,  in  confequence  of  his  being  involved  in  per¬ 
petual  controverfies,  which  were  carried  on  with  the 
keennefs  and  animofity  that  were  peculiar  to  all  the  de¬ 
bates  of  a  religious  nature  during  that  century.  He  was 
perfecuted  alfo  by  the  moft  malignant  calumny,  detrac¬ 
tion,  and  ingratitude,  and  even  his  perfonal  fafety  was 
threatened.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  fay,  in  the  prof- 
peft  of  his  laft  moments,  that  one  circumitance  which 
made  him  to  look  upon  death  as  a  happinefs,  was,  that 
he  ffiould  no  longer  be  expofed  to  the  vexations  and  rage 
of  divines.  While  he  met  with  this  treatment  from  his 
own  countrymen  and  fellow  Proteftants,  learned  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  even  Catholics,  entertained  a  due  refpe£t 
for  his  exalted  merits,  as  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  curious 
anecdote  which  Melchior  Adam  relates,  not  to  mention 
the  encomiums  on  him  which  he  has  quoted  fromScaliger 
the  elder  and  Erafmus.  According  to  this  ftory,  when 
his  fon-in-law  Sabinus  went  to  Italy  for  literary  improve¬ 
ment,  Melamfthon  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  famous  cardinal  Bembo  at  Rome,  who  had  been, 
fecretary  to  pope  Leo  X.  To  this  letter  the  cardinal  paid 
great  regard ;  for,  however  he  differed  from  Melan£thon 
in  religion,  he  entertained  a  great  refpedt  for  his  abilities 
and  learning,  and  often  fpoke  of  him  in  high  terms  of 
praife.  He  therefore  received  Sabinus  with  great  civi¬ 
lity  and  politenefs,  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  In  the 
courfe  of  converfation  at  dinner,  among  other  queftions 
the  cardinal  alked  Sabinus,  “  What  falary  Melanfthon 
had  ?  what  was  the  number  of  his  hearers  ?  and  what  he 
thought  concerning  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  and  a 
future  ftate  ?”  Whenin  reply  to  the  firft  Sabinus  anlwered, 
that  Melanfthon’s  falary  was  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  florins  a  year:  ;£  Ungrateful  Germany  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,  “  to  hold  in  fo  little  eftimation  the  various 
and  extraordinary  labours  of  fo  great  a  man.”  Upon 
Sabinus’s  Hating,  in  anlwer  to  the  fecond  queltion,  that 
Melanfthon  had  commonly  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
hearers :  “  I  cannot  tell  how  to  believe  it,”  faid  the  car¬ 
dinal  ;  “  for  I  know  not  of  any  univerfity,  excepting 
that  of  Paris,  where  the  auditory  of  any  one  profeffor  is 
fo  numerous.”  And  yet,  fays  the  relator,  Melancthon 
had  often  two  thoufand  five-hundred  perfons  at  his  lec¬ 
tures.  To  the  third  queltion  Sabinus  having  anlwered 
that  Melandthon’s  works  lufficiently  prove  his  belief  in 
both  thofe  articles  of  religion  :  “  I  ffiould  have  thought 
him  a  wifer  man,”  oblerved  the  cardinal,  “  if  he  had 
not  believed  any  thing  about  them.” 

The  number  of  the  works  which  Melanfthon  pub- 
liffied,  confidering  how  much  he  was  engaged  as  a  public 
man,  is  truly  aftoniffiing.  The  titles  of  a  great  many  of 
them  are  given  in  the  General  Biography.  They  are 
theological,  moral,  and  philofophical ;  fome,  however, 
relate  to  what  is  ufually  denominated  the  belles  lettres, 
and  others  are  illuftrative  of  various  claffical  authors. 
The  moft  complete  edition  was  publiffied  by  the  author’s 
fon-in-law,  Jafper  Peucer,  in  the  year  1601,  in  q-vols.  folio, 

MELAN'DRIUM,  j.  in  botany.  See  Lychnis. 

MELA'NES,  or  Me'las,  in  ancient  geography,  a  gulf 
that  lay  between  the  Cherfonefe  of  Thrace  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  a  part  of  the  continent  to  the  north-weft.  It  is 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Megarifla. 

MELA'NI  MON'TES,-  a  chain  of  mountains  placed  by 
M  Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy  in  Arabia  Petrsea ;  fuppofed  by  Jerome  to  be 
thole  that  are  called  in  fcripture  Sinai  and  Oreb. 

MELAN'IDA,  a  furname  of  Venus. 

MELA'NION,  the  fame  as  Hippomenes,  who  married 
■  Atalanta  according  to  fome  mythologifts. 

MELANIPTE,  a  daughter  of  Aiolus,  who  had  two 
children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father  put  out  her 
eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a  prifon.  Her  children,  who  had 
been  expofed  and  preferred,  delivered  her  from  confine¬ 
ment,  and  Neptune  reftored  her  to  her  eye-fight.  She  af¬ 
terwards  married  Metapontus.  Hi/gi'n.  fab.  1 86. — A  nymph 
rvho  married  Itonus,  fon  of  Amphidiyon,  by  whom  Ihe  had 
Boeotus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Bceotia.  Pauf.  9. 

MELANIF'PIDES,  a  Greek  poet  about  520  years  be- 
.fore  Chrift.  His  grandfon,  of  the  fame  name,  fiourilhed 
.about  fixty  years  after,  at  the  court  of  Perdiccas  II.  of 
Macedonia.  Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

M E  L  A'N  I U M ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lythrum  and  Viola. 

M  E  L  A  N  O  G  IE  T '  U  L I ,  Nigri'tje,  or  B  lack  Gain  Hans, 
in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  between  the  mountains  Sagapola  and  Ulargala, 
in  a  diftridt  louth-eaft  of  Gretulia  Propria,  to  which  it  is 
contiguous,  and  north  of  the  river  Niger.  (See  G^etulia, 
vol.  viii.)  The  Melanogaetuli  were  a  people  without  doubt 
-different  from  the  Ga;tulians,  and  fo  confidered  by  Pto¬ 
lemy?,  though  Cellarius  thinks  they  were  a  tribe  of  that 
.people.  Their  complexion  (hows,  that  their  progenitors 
were  different  from  thofe  of  the  Gastulians.  The  modern 
.diftridt  of  Wad-reag,  in  the  province  of  Conftantina,  con¬ 
taining  a  collection  of  twenty-five  villages  ranged  in  a 
north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  direction,  correfponds  with  a 
part  of  the  country  of  the  Melanogaetuli,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw.  This  learned  traveller  likewife  fuppofes,  that 
the  country  of  the  Beni-Mezzab,  lituated  thirty-five 
leagues  to  the  feuth  of  the  mountains  of  the  Ammer,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  part  of  the  Mons  Phraraefus  of  Ptolemy,  the 
large  village  of  Engoufah,  thirty  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft 
by  weft  of  Tuggart,  the  capital  of  Wad-reag,  and  the  po¬ 
pulous  city  ofWurglah,  with  their  dependencies,  even  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  were  included  in  Melanogtetulia. 
As  Ptolemy  places  the  Melanogaetuli  next  to  the  Pharufii 
in  a  fouthern  direClion,  fixing  his  Nigritian  Ethiopians  in 
.a  traCt  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Niger  ;  and  as  Mela,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  give  the  Nigritae  exaCtly  the  fame  fituation 
with  regard  to  the  Pharufii  and  the  Niger,  but  are  quite 
fdent  as  to  the  Melanogaetuli ;  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  Melanogaetuli  and  Nigritae  were  the  lame  people.  If 
this  fuppofition  be  admitted,  it  will  appear  very  credible, 
that  their  territories  extended  to  the  Niger,  and  that  they 
had  fome  remarkable  places  in  thofe  parts  ;  fince,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  many  towns  flood  not  far  from  that  river, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Paffide,  Saluce,  Negira,  Thige, 
Cuphe,  Thammdicana,  and  Vellegia.  The  moll  celebrated 
rivers  of  this  part  were  the  Gir  and  Niger.  If  any  credit 
be  given  to  Leo  and  the  African  hiftorians,  Sabtecha,  the 
fon  of  Culh,  firft  peopled  the  Sahara,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Atlas  and  Nigritia,  and  therefore  probably  Ni- 
gritia  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  part  of  it.  From  the  fame  author 
it  appears,  that  the  various  Nigritian  dialeCts  bear  an  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Egyptian,  tongues ;  and 
confequently  to  the  Ethiopic,  which  does  not  differ  widely 
from  them.  The  Carthaginians  had  undoubtedly  fome 
knowledge  of  the  Nigritae,  fince  it  appears  probable  from 
.JFrontfinus,  that  one  part  of  their  army  confifted  of  Nigri¬ 
tian  troops.  This  circumftance  will  enable  us  to  account 
fcrfeveral  antique  coins  with  a  Negro’s  or  Nigritian’s  head 
upon  them.  The  Nigritae  nfed  chariots  in  their  wars,  and 
were  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  weftern  Ethiopians 
with  bows  and  arrows,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  Accord- 
'ing  to  the  fame  author,  the  Pharufii,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  the  Nigritae,  travelled  in  caravans  through  the  de- 
ferts  to  Cirta,  and  kept  open  a  communication  with  the 
Maurufii.  On  thefe  occafions  they  carried  bottles  filled 
with  water  tied  to  their  horfes’  bellies,  left  they  ffiould 
.perilh  from  thirlt  in  the  vaft  deferts  through  which  they 
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were  obliged  to  traverfe.  Hence  it  is'undeniably  clear, 
that  thefe  PharufiaU  and  Nigritian  merchants  lived  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Cirta,  and  thofe  places  of  Mauritania 
to  which  they  reforted ;  and  alfo  that  the  Negroes  or 
Blacks  held  an  early  correfpondence  with  the  ancient 
Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  Carthagenians.  Anc.  Univ. 
Hijl.  vol.  xvi. 

MELANOM'PHALE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ornithoga- 

LUM. 

MELANOSCHCE'NUS.  See  Schcenus. 

MEL  AN  OSY'-R  I,  in  ancient  geography,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  who  inhabited  Syria  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  way  of  contradiftinftion  to  the 
Leuco-Syri,  who  lived  in  Cappadocia,  towards  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  former  are  black  Syrians,  and  the  latter  white, 
as  their  refpedtive  appellations  import. 

MELAN'THIUM,  J.  black,  av^oc,  Gr.  a  flower.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  ot  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  trigynia, 
natural  order  of  coronariae,  (junci,  Juff.)  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — Calyx :  none,  uniels  the  corolla  be  fo  called. 
Corolla  :  petals  fix,  ovate-oblong,  fpreading,  with  linear 
longer  claws,  permanent.  Stamina :  filaments  fix,  filiform, 
erect,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  into  which  they  are  inferted 
above  the  claws  ;  anthers  globular.  Piftillum :  germen 
conical,  ftriated';  ftyles  three,  diftinct,  curved ;  ftigma 
blunt.  Pericarpium :  capfule  ovate,  three-cornered,  three- 
grooved,  three-celled,  compofed  of  three  capfules  united 
within.  Seeds  :  very  many,  compreffed,  half-ovate. — 
Effential  Character.  Corolla  fix-petalled  ;  filaments  from 
the  elongated  claws  of  the  corolla.  There  are  ten  fpecies. 

1.  Melanthium  Virginicum,  or  Virginian  melanthium  : 
flowers  panicled  ;  petais  with  claws,  hirfute  on  the  outfide. 
Flower-ftalks  from  fix  to  eight  inches  high,  branching  at 
top  into  three  or  four  divifions,  with  two  or  three  linear 
leaves  below  the  flowers  ;  corolla  of  a  dulky  colour,  rarely 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1768.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

2.  Melanthium  lsetum,  or  ipear-leaved  melanthium  : 
raceme  oblong  ;  petals  leffile  ;  leaves  Imooth,  lanceolate- 
linear  ;  ftem-leaves  remote.  Native  of  North  America  j 
flowers  in  June. 

3.  Melanthium  Sibiricum,  or  Siberian  grafiy  melan¬ 
thium  :  panicle  very  long  ;  petals  feffile  ;  leaves  fmooth, 
acuminate.  Root  bulbous,  oblong.  Leaves  radical,  half 
a  foot  long.  Stem  naked,  a  foot  high,  round,  furrounded 
by  a  Angle  linear  ffiort  leaf.  Flowers  panicled  ;  peduncles 
alternate,  one-flowered  ;  the  loweft  peduncle  longer,  with 
alternate  pedicels.  It  differs  from  the  firft  lpecies  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  petals  leffile,  and  the  filaments  not  rigid  and  per¬ 
manent.  The  appearance  however  is  quite  the  lame  with 
that.  Native  of  Siberia. 

4.  Melanthium  Capenfe,  or  fpotted-flowered  melan¬ 
thium  :  petals  dotted  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  cowled.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Melanthium  Indicum,  or  Indian  melanthium  :  petals 
linear-lanceolate;  leaves  linear.  Native  of  Tranquebar 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Melanthium  Cochinchinenfe,  or  Cochinchinefe  me¬ 
lanthium  :  petals  feffile ;  leaves  three-fided ;  flowers  lo- 
litary,  axillary.  Stem  fix  feet  high,  Ihrubby,  round,  flen- 
der,  branched,  procumbent,  with  Ihort  fcattered  prickles. 
Flowers  white,  on  one-flowered  peduncles.  Frequent  in 
dry  hedges  in  China  and  Cochinchina.  It  is  allied  to  the 
preceding. 

7.  Melanthium  viride,  or  green-flowered  melanthium  : 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ;  corolla  reflex.  Stem  half  a  foot 
high,  leafy,  lubpubefeent.  Flowers  drooping,  yellow. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg  and 
Maifon. 

8.  Melanthium  ciliatum,  or  fringe-leaved  melanthium  : 
leaves  enfiform,  cowled  ;  flowers  in  fpikes ;  petals  with 
claws.  Petals  white,  lanceolate.  Found  at  the  Cape  by 
Thunberg. 

9.  Melanthium  triquetrum,  or  rulh-leaved  melanthium : 
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leaves  three-cornered,  fraooth  ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  Found 
at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg  and  Mafl'on. 

io.  Melanthium  monopetalum,  or  one-petalled  melan- 
thium  :  corolla  one-petalled  ;  leaves  cowled,  lanceolate. 
Root  globular,  fmooth.  Stem  none,  or  a  finger’s  length, 
round,  Simple,  fheathed,  ftriated.  Spike  an  inch  long, 
flexuofe.  Flowers  alternate,  Somewhat  remote,  whitilh, 
with  the  teeth  black  at  the  edge  ;  it  varies  with  white  and 
purple  corollas,  with  a  blackand  purple  edge,  with  alhorter 
and  longer  tube.  It  refembles  M.  Capenfe.  The  one- 
petalled  corolla  is  not  Sufficient  to  make  this  of  a  feparate 
genus,  fince  the  proportion  of  the  tube  varies  in  this  and 
M.  Sibiritum,  and  it  may  eafdy  be  divided  by  a  needle. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sparrmann,  Thun¬ 
berg,  and  Mafl'on.  Introduced  by  the  latter  in  1788. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  1,2,  3.  Plant  the  roots  in  a 
border  of  light  earth,  not  too  dry.  They  will  produce 
their  flowers,  but  feldom  increafe.  4,  See.  Plant  the  roots 
in  a  border,  covered  in  winter  with  a  garden-frame  ;  and 
treat  them  in  the  fame  way  as  is  directed  for  Ixia,  vol.  xi. 
p.  580.  See  alfo  Garidella,  vol.  viii.  p.  256. 

MELAN'THUS,  Melan'tkes,  or  Melanth'ius,  afon 
of  Andropompus,  whofe  anceftors  were  kings  of  Pylos. 
He  was  driven  from  his  paternal  kingdom  by  the  Hera- 
clidse,  and  came  to  Athens,  where  king  Thymcetes  re¬ 
signed  the  crown  to  him,  provided  he  fought  a  Single  com¬ 
bat  againft  Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  again!!:  him.  He  fought,  and  conquered,  but  it  was 
by  fraud ;  for,  when  they  began  the  engagement,  Melan- 
thus  exclaimed  that  his  antagonift  had  tome  perfon  be¬ 
hind  him  to  Support  him,  upon  which  Xanthus  looked 
back,  and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  Melanthus  and  his 
family,  fiirnamedthe  Neleidce,  fat  on  the  throne  of  Athens 
till  the  age  of  Codrus.  He  Succeeded  to  the  crown  1128 
years  B.  C.  and  reigned  tnirty-feven  years. 

MELAPA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Dacca. 

ME'LAS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  Several 
rivers  :  e.  g.  a  river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia  ;  a  river 
of  Bceotia,  which  had  its  Source  Seven  ftadia  from  Orcho- 
raene,  and  discharged  itfelf  into  the  lake  Cephifus  ;  a  river 
of  Theilaly,  near  Heraclea  ;  a  river  of  Mygdonia  ;  a  river 
of  Thrace ;  a  river  of  ASia,  whole  Source  was  near  the 
town  of  Caefarea  ad  Argteum  ;  a  river  of  ASia,  in  Pam- 
phylia  ;  a  river  of  ASia,  in  Armenia  Minor. 

MELAS'MA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gerardja  nigrina, 
vol.  viii.  p.  458. 

MELASPH-fER'ULA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gladiolus, 
gramineus,  vol.  viii. 

MELAS'SES.  See  Molasses. 

MELAS'SO,  a  town  of  ASiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia.  It 
W'as  anciently  called  Mylafa,  or  Mylaffa,  and  belonged  to 
Caria.  It  is  Situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  a  mountain  ; 
abounding  in  fine  white  marble.  Here  was  a  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  Auguftus  Caifar,  and  the  goddefs  Rome,  which 
was  Handing  not  many  years  Since  ;  it  had  fix  columns  in 
front,  and  the  whole  number  was  twenty-two.  This  city 
was  lo  adorned  with  public  buildings,  efpecially  temples, 
that  a  certain  mulician  entering  the  agora,  or  market¬ 
place,  as  if  to  make  proclamation,  ufed  the  words  Axs/I e 
va.cn,  Hear  ye  temples  ;  inftead  of  Axaele  Xaoi,  Hear  ye  peo¬ 
ple.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city.  It  is  at  this 
time  a  large  place  ;  the  houfes  are  numerous,  but  mean. 
The  air  is  accounted  bad  ;  and  Scorpions  are  Said  to  abound. 
It  is  eighty  miles  South  of  Smyrna.  Lat.  37.  10.  N.  Ion. 
27.  40.  E. 

MELAS'TOMA,  J.  [So  named  by  Burman  from  psTia;, 
black,  and  aropet,  Gr.  a  mouth  ;  becaule  the  pulp  blackens 
children’s  mouths  in  eating  the  fruit.]  American  Goose¬ 
berry  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order 
rnonogynia,  natural  order  of  calycanthemte,  (mel&ftomas, 
Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leaf- 
ed,  bell-lhaped,  ventricofe  at  the  bafe,  four  or  five  cleft, 
permanent.  Corolla:  petals. four  or  five,  roundilh,  in¬ 
serted  into  the  throat. of  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filament* 
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eight  or  ten,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  fhort ;  anthers:  long, 
Somewhat  curved,  upright,  one-celled,  gaping  at  top  with 
an  oblique  hole  ;  fcalelets  two,  very  Small,  diverging,  an¬ 
nexed  to  each  filament  below  the  anthera,  the  rudiment  of 
another  cell.  Pillillum  :  gerrnen  roundilh,  in  the  belly 
of  the  calyx;  ftyle  filiform,  ftraight ;  ftigma  blunt  or 
headed.  Pericarpium  :  berry  two,  three,  four,  or  five, 
celled,  wrapped  up  in  the  calyx,  roundilh,  crowned  with 
a  cylindric  rim.  Seeds :  very  many,  neftling. — Effential 
CharaRer.  Calyx  five-cleft,'  bell-fnaped  ;  petals  five,  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  calyx  ;  berry  five-celled,  v/rapped  up  in  the 
calyx ;  (capfuie  with  a  Soft  pulp,  five-celled,  opening  in 
five  parts  at  top.  Gartner. ) 

General  Defcription.  Thefe  are  trees  or  Ihrubs.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftrongly  nerved  at  the  back.  Flowers  oppofitely 
corymbed,  panicled  or  Spiked ;  axillary  and  terminating, 
Sometimes  four-petalled  and  eight-ftamened,  with  a  four- 
cellecl  fruit.  Species  53  and  67  have  twelve  ftamens. 
Calyx  in  moll  of  the  Species  contracted  above  the  fruit, 
and  prominent  beyond  it ;  in  Some,  equal  to  the  truncated 
fruit,  and  not  contrasted.  The  petals  in  Some  are  ap~ 
pendicled  on  one  fide.  Germ,  according  to  Linnams, 
wrapped  up  in  the  calyx  ;  according  to  Jacquin  Subinfe¬ 
rior  ;  to  Gaertner,  Superior ;  or  as  Aublet  Says,  Sometimes 
inferior,  Sometimes  Superior.  Aublet  mentions  Some  with 
a  three-celled,  others  with  a  two-celled,  fruit ;  Some  with 
a  capfular  fruit  divifible  into  valves,  Some  with  a  calyx 
two-brafted  on  the  outiide,  Some  with  an  herbaceous  Stem 
more  allied  to  Rhexia,  one  with  five  barren  ftamens,  one 
with  a  ten-toothed  calyx.  Linnaeus  has  only  fifteen  fpe- 
cies  ;  but  the  genus  has  now  been  augmented  So  much 
by  modern  discoveries,  that  it  requires  farther  examina¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  to  be  diftinguilhed  into  Several  genera. 
Fothergilla  of  Aublet  belongs  to  this  genus.  Melaftoma 
is  diftinguilhed  from  Rhexia  principally  by  the  fruit, 
which  in  the  former  is  a  berry,  in  the  latter  a  capfuie. 
Thefe  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  tranfcendent  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies ; 
Some  few  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

I.  Species  from  Linnaeus, 

1.  Melaftoma  acinodendron :  leaves  toothletted,  with 
three  nerves  or  thereabouts,  ovate,  acute.  This  becomes 
a  large  tree,  Having  many  crooked  branches,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark.  Leaves  Smooth,  entire,  above  five  inches 
long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  with  three  deep  veins 
running  through  them  ;  both  Sides  are  of  a  light  green, 
the  edges  are  lharpiy  indented,  and  they  end  in  acute 
points.  The  fruit  grows  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  is  thinly  placed  in  the  Spikes,  and  of  a  violet 
colour.  Native  of  South  America. 

2.  Melaftoma  grofTulariodes :  leaves  toothletted,  triple- 
nerved,  ovate  acuminate.  This  was  found  in  Surinam  by 
Bartfch. 

3.  Melaftoma  ScabroSa :  leaves  triple-nerved,  toothletted, 
ovate,  rugged,  hirfute  ;  flowers  axillary,  aggregate,  feffile, 
eight-ftamened.  Stem  flirubby,  Scarcely  a  fathom  in  height, 
branched,  hirfute.  Flowers  axillary,  very  much  oluftered, 
fefiile,  extremely  minute,  whitifh  red,  eight-ftamened. 
Native  of  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica;  flowering  in 
November  and  December. 

4.  Melaftoma  hirta :  leaves  toothletted,  five  -neryed, 
ovate-lanceolate;  ftern  hifpid.  Stem  Ihrubhy,  a  fathom 
in  height.  Native  of  the  woody  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
flowering  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

5.  Melaftoma. fragilis  :  leaves  ferrate,  five-nerved,  net¬ 
ted  ;  racemes  with  leilile  flowers,  all  directed  one  way. 
This  is  a  ftiffifh  Shrub.  -Found  at  Surinam  by  Daiberg; 
probably  alio  native  of  Mexico  and  Brafil. 

6.  Melaftoma  alpe.ra  :  leaves  quite  entire,  three-  nerved, 
lanceolate,  rugged.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. ' 

7.  Melaftoma  holofericea :  leaves  entire,  three-nerved, 
fefiile,  ovate-acute,  villofe-filky ;  racemes  brachiate ; 
branches  tw  o- parted  ;  Stem' acutely  quadrangular.  Native 
of  Jamaica  and  Brafil. 
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8.  Melaftoma  ftrigofa :  leaves  quite  entire,  three-nerved, 
ftrigole,  ovate  ;  flowers  folitary.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  the 
ftem  rugged  from  ftrigx  prefied  clofe  to  it.  Found  in 
New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

9.  Melaftoma  felfilifolia :  leaves  quite  entire,  triple- 
nerved,  fpatulate,  feflile,  tomentcfe  underneath.  Native 
of  Jamaica. 

10.  Melaftoma  malabathrica :  leaves  quite  entire,  five- 
nerved,  lanceolate-ovate,  rugged.  This  is  a  tree  with 
rugged  branches.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1 1.  Melaftoma  laevigata :  leaves  quite  entire,  five-nerved, 
ovate-oblong,  levigated,  acuminated,  even  about  the  edge. 
This  is  an  upright  flirub,  the  height  of  a  man  ;  fmooth 
and  even.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

12.  Melaftoma  difcolor  :  leaves  quite  entire,  five-nerved, 
oblong,  acuminate,  fmootli  and  even  at  the  edge  ;  racemes 
cymed ;  flowers  eight-ftamened.  This  tree  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high,  with  fubreclining  alh-coloured  branches, 
the  younger  ones  tomentole.  Leaves  lometimes  very 
fiightly  crenate  at  the  edge,  green  and  fmooth  above,  to- 
mentofe  and  yellowifh  underneath  ;  petioled,  the  inner 
nerves  uniting  before  they  arrive  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
fmall,  void  of  fcent,  yellow  ;  calyx  four-toothed  ;  petals 
four,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  flowering  in  March. 

13.  Melaftoma  odtandra :  leaves  quite  entire,  three- 
nerved,  ovate,  fmooth,  hiipid,  at  the  edge.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

14.  Melaftoma  grofta  :  leaves  quite  entire,  five-nerved, 
fubcordate,  rugged.  This  is  a  tree  with  ftiffilh,  round, 
hifpid,  branches.  Found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

15.  Melaftoma  crifpata  :  leaves  quite  entire,  five-nerved, 
in  fours  ;  branches  curled.  This  flirub,  when  alone, 
grows  eredt,  and  throws  out  long  branches,  which  lie  on 
the  next  trees  or  Ihrubs ;  when  it  is  next  to  a  tree,  it  ftioots 
right  up,  and  fixes  itfelf  into  the  bark  by  fibres,  at  the  fame 
time  throwing  out  its  long  lateral  branches.  Native  of 
Amboyna. 

II.  Species  from  Swartz. 

a.  Tcn-Jiamened,  with  three-nervecl  leaves. 

16.  Melaftoma  procera :  ftem  arboreous ;  leaves  three- 
nerved,  fomewhat  tootliletted,  fmooth  ;  raceme  terminat¬ 
ing,  fpikes  Ample,  eredt;  calyxes  truncated.  17.  Melaf¬ 
toma  patens  :  leaves  three-nerved  ;  fomewhat  toothlet- 
ted,  cordate,  hirfute  5  raceme  terminating,  patulous ; 
flowers  diitindt,  twelve-ftamened.  18.  Melaftoma  rigida  : 
leaves  three-nerved,  fomewhat  tootliletted,  ovate,  fubcor¬ 
date,  rigid,  rugged,  behind  ;  panicles  terminating,  ferru- 
ginous-hirfute.  39.  Melaftoma  quadrangularis  :  - leaves 
three-nerved,  entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth,  nerves 
coloured  ;  branches  quadrangular ;  raceme  ftraight,  ter¬ 
minating.  20.  Melaftoma  fcandens :  leaves  three-nerved, 
tootliletted,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth ;  raceme  terminating, 
fpikes  moftly  pointing  one  way,  ftem  climbing.  21.  Me¬ 
laftoma  montana-.  leaves  three-nerved,  toothletted,  ob¬ 
long,  acute  ;  raceme  terminating  with  patulous  fpikes  ; 
petals  retufe,  calyx  truncated.  22.  Melaftoma  trinervia  : 
leaves  three-nerved  without  any  marginal  nerve,  oblong, 
attenuated  at  the  bafe  and  tip,  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  thinner;  racemes  almoft  Ample,  terminating.  23. 
Melaftoma  ramiflora  :  leaves  three-nerved,  entire,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  rugged  ;  branches  flower-bearing  ; 
flowers  peduncled,  fomewhat  cluftered.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

j3.  Ten-Jlamened,  with  triple-nerved  leaves. 

24.  Melaftoma  prafina  :  leaves  triple-nerved,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  broad,  lanceolate,  fmooth ;  panicle  terminating, 
fpreading  very  much.  Trunk  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  a  whitifti,  folid,  compadt, 
wood.  Branches  and  twigs  from  the  top,  long,  four-cor¬ 
nered.  Leaves  pale  green,  (lightly  toothed  at  the  edge, 
ending  in  a  point,  five-nerved  ;  nerves  red.  Flowers  very 
fmall ;  petals  five,  white.  Berry  blue,  fmall,  not  very 
fucculent,  four  or  five  celled.  Native  of  the  Weft  India 
Iflands  and  Guiana. 
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y.  Ten-Jlamened.,  with  five  nerved  leaves. 

25.  Melaftoma  argentea :  leaves  five-nerved,  fomewhat 
toothletted,  ovate,  fmooth,  tomentofe,  and  white  under¬ 
neath  ;  panicles  terminating,  fpreading.  Trunk  as  thick 
as  the  human  thigh,  with  a  ruflet-coloured  bark  almoft 
fmooth,  very  ftraight,  and  twenty  feet  high.  Leaves  feflile, 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad  in  the  middle, 
very  green  above,  white  beneath  and  fmooth,  having  five 
large  ribs ;  flowers  white.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

26.  Melaftoma  elata  :  leaves  five-nerved,  ferrate-tooth- 
letted,  oblong,  coriaceous,  ferruginous-tomentofe  under¬ 
neath  ;  panicles  terminating,  fpreading ;  flowers  feflile. 
Native  of  Jamaica. 

27.  Melaftoma  tamonea :  leaves  five-nerved,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentofe-hoary  underneath; 
racemes  compound,  terminating ;  racemelets  brachiate  ; 
bradtes.in  pairs,  under  the  flowers.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
tree,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  grey  bark  ;  wood  white 
and  brittle.  Branches  long,  fubdivided,  red,  having  four 
blunt  corners.  Leaves  yellowifli  green  above,  Ihghtly 
downy  and  tawny  underneath  ;  the  largeft  are  fix  or  ieven 
inches  long,  and  three  wide.  Berry  not  very  fucculent, 
three-celled.  Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

’  28.  Melaftoma  albicans :  leaves  five-nerved,  entire, 
ovate,  acute,  fmooth  above,  tomentofe,  whitilh-ferrugi- 
nous  underneath ;  racemes  terminating,  eredt ;  flowers 
cluftered,  feflile.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

29.  Melaftoma  impetiolaris :  leaves  five-nerved,  tooth¬ 
letted,  fubfeflile,  oblong,  acuminate,  coriaceous,  tomen- 
tole-ferruginous,  underneath ;  panicles  terminating  and 
axillary,  eredt.  Native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

30.  Melaftoma  fplendens :  leaves  five-nerved,  entire, 
oblong,  acuminate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  Ihining  above  5 
panicles  terminating,  eredt.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

31.  Melaftoma  coriacea :  leaves  five-nerved,  cartilagi- 
nous-toothletted,  ovate,  wrinkled,  fmooth,  coriaceous  ; 
branches  and  petioles  iirigofe  ;  branches  of  the  panicle 
four-cornered.  Native  of  Montferrat. 

32.  Melaftoma  ftrigillofa  :  leaves  five-nerved,  fomewhat 
toothletted,  fubcordate,  acuminate,  ftrigole-hairy  above, 
tomentole  underneath  ;  racemes  axillary,  folitary ;  flowers 
pedicelled,  cluftered.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

0.  Eight-ftamened,  with  three-nerved  leaves. 

33.  Melaftoma  fafcicularis  :  leaves  three-nerved,  entire, 
ovate,  acute,  rugged ;  branches  flower-bearing ;  flowers 
fliortly-peduncled,  cluftered.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

34.  Melaftoma  anguftifolia :  leaves  three-nerved,  linear- 
lanceolate,  entire,  hoary,  underneath  ;  branches  wand¬ 
like  ;  panicles  terminating ;  flowers  eredt.  Native  of  the 
Welt  Indies. 

35.  Melaftoma  micranthus :  leaves  three-nerved,  tooth¬ 
letted,  oblong,  acute,  fmooth  ;  racemes  axillary,  reclining ; 
flowers  acuminate.  36.  Melaftoma  capillaris  :  leaves 
three-nerved,  fomewhat  toothletted,  broad-lanceolate,  at¬ 
tenuated,  fmooth ;  peduncles  capillary,  three-flowered, 
axillary.  37.  Melaftoma  rubens :  leaves  three-nerved, 
toothletted,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  lmooth  ; 
branches  and  petioles  coloured ;  raceme  terminating ; 
flowers  cluftered,  dioecous.  38.  Melaftoma  purpurafeens  : 
leaves  three-nerved,  entire,  oblong,  acute,  ftriated,  very 
fmooth;  racemes  lateral,  patulous  ;  flowers  diitindt.  39. 
Melaftoma  glabrata:  leaves  three-nerved,  fomewhat  tooth¬ 
letted,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  coriaceous  ;  peduncles  ter¬ 
minating,  folitary,  one-flowered.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

40.  Melaftoma  alpina :  leaves  three-nerved,  entire, 
ovate,  coriaceous,  fmooth  ;  peduncles  Amply  trichoto- 
mous  ;  flowers  diitindt.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

41.  Melaftoma  hirfuta  :  leaves  three-nerved,  fomewhat 
toothletted,  broad-lanceolate,  attenuated,  hirfute;  pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  three-flowered,  divaricated.  42.  Melaf¬ 
toma  hirtella :  leaves  three-nerved,  hifpid  at  the  edge ; 
peduncles  very  Ihort,  axillary,  three-flowered.  Natives  of 
of  Jamaica. 
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43.  Melaftoma  microphylla:  leaves  three-nerved,  fome¬ 
what  toothletted,  ovate,  obtufe,  hifpid  above,  tomentofe 
underneath;  peduncles  trifid,  axillary.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

44.  Melaftoma  tetrandra :  leaves  three-nerved,  entire, 
oblong,  acuminate,  emarginate,  at  the  bafe  fmooth,  fome¬ 
what  convex ;  raceme  ereft,  terminating ;  flowers  four- 
ftamened.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

e.  Eight-flamened,  with  triple-nerved  leaves. 

45.  Melaftoma  virgata :  leaves  triple-nerved,  entire, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  fmooth ;  branches 
flower-bearing ;  racemes  decuflated,  diffufed,  fcattered. 
Native  of  Jamaica. 

46.  Melaftoma  asleagnoides :  leaves  triple-nerved,  en¬ 
tire,  broad-lanceolate,  whitifh-tomentofe,  underneath  ; 
peduncles  terminating,  trichotomous ;  flowers  folitary. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

£.  Eight-flamened,  with  Jive-nerved  leaves. 

47.  Melaftoma  umbrofa :  leaves  five-nerved,  toothletted, 
broad-ovate,  acuminate,  rough-haired  on  both  fides ; 
branchlets  flower-bearing  ;  racemes  dichotomous,  fpread¬ 
ing ;  branches  and  petioles  hirfute.  Native  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher’s. 

48.  Melaftoma  pilofa  :  leaves  five-nerved,  toothletted, 
oblong,  acute,  hirfute,  underneath;  racemes  lateral,  hir¬ 
fute.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

49.  Melaftoma  hifpida :  leaves  five-nerved,  fomewhat 
toothletted,  ovate,  acute,  ftrigofe-hirfute  above,  netted- 
tomentofe,  underneath ;  panicles  terminating,divaricated. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

50.  Melaftoma  aquatica:  leaves  five-nerved,  cordate, 
acute,  crenulate,  rough-haired  above,  even  underneath  ; 
panicles  terminating,  trichotomous,  diffufed.  Height 
about  three  feet.  Stem  four-cornered,  with  ruflfet  hairs, 
throwing  out  very  flender  branches  from  the  top.  Native 
of  Cayenne. 

III.  From  Forfter. 

51.  Melaftoma  glabra  s  leaves  quite  entire,  three-nerved, 
«lliptic-lanceolate,  rugged ;  calyxes  cut  round.  Native  of 
the  Society  Ifles ;  found  in  May  1774. 

IV.  From  Vahl. 

54.  Melaftoma  grandiflora  :  leaves  cordate,  five-nerved, 
ferrulate,  both  they  and  the  ftem  rough-haired ;  peduncles 
bifid  ;  five  ftamens  barren.  Branches  herbaceous,  four- 
cornered,  rough-haired,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves 
two  inches  long,  five-nerved  befides  thofe  on  the  edge, 
very  feldom  feven-nerved,  foft  on  both  fides  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  diftinft  hairs.  Native  of  Cayenne ;  obferved  by 
Von  Rohr  and  Aublet. 

a.  Twelve-Jlamened. 

53.  Melaftoma  calyptrata :  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  at¬ 
tenuated,  three-nerved,  fmooth,  obfoletely  toothletted ; 
flowers  panicled.  Branches  four-cornered,  fmooth.  Leaves 
oppofite,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  fpreading  very  much, 
fharp  at  both  ends,  obfcurely  toothed  outwards,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  having  three  befides  the  marginal  nerves. 
Flowers  pedicelled,  calyptred  ;  calyx  the  fize  of  coriander- 
feed,  truncate,  even,  very  fmooth,  greenifh  afh-colour ; 
petals  five,  oblong,  yellow.  Found  at  Montferrat  by  Ryan. 

(3.  Ten-Jiamened,  with  three-nerved  leaves. 

54.  Melaftoma  aromatica  :  leaves  ovate,  fhining,  fome¬ 
what  hairy  underneath ;  nerves  and  ftem  ftrigofe  ;  calyxes 
with  imbricate  braftes  at  the  bafe.  Found  in  Guiana  by 
Von  Rohr  and  Aublet. 

55.  Melaftoma  crenata :  hifpid;  leaves  fubcordate,  ob¬ 
long,  crenate,  acuminate  ;  racemes  axillary,  few-flowered, 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Branches  round,  purplifh,  as  are 
alfo  the  petioles ;  peduncles  and  calyxes  rendered  hifpid 
by  rufefcent  hairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  two  inches  long, 
fub-hifpid  with  yellowifh  hairs,  efpecially  about  the  edge, 
cut  out  at  the  bafe  into  a  fmall  finus,  with  a  Ihort  blunt 
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point,  having  three  nerves  befides  the  marginal  ones, 
meeting'  below  the  point,  paler  underneath.  Berry  the 
fize  of  black  pepper.  Native  of  South  America. 

56.  Melaftoma  decuffata  :  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  fer¬ 
rulate,  ciliate,  very  fmooth  above  ;  fpikes  racemed,°two- 
parted  ;  flowers  cluftered.  Branches  obfcurely  four-cor¬ 
nered,  fmooth  above,  between  the  petioles  hairy,  even, 
purplifli.  _  Leaves  oppofite,  remote,  decuflated,  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  fometifiies  a  little  longer, 
a  little  acuminate,  three-nerved  befides  thofe  at  the  edge  ; 
above  even,  veinlefs,  purplifli  at  the  edge  ;  beneath  fmooth, 
except  that  rufefcent  hairs  are  fcattered  over  the  nerves  ; 
between  the  nerves  very  finely, remotely,  and  limply, veined ; 
veins  commonly  quite  fmooth,  and  purplifli,  as  are  the 
nerves.  Flowers  cluftered,  linooth,  on  the  upper  lide  of 
the  branchlets ;  calyx  obfoletely  five-lobed,  the  fize  of  muf- 
tard  -feed  ;  antherse  curved  inwards,  bright  purple  at  the 
fides,  whitilh  within  and  at  the  tip,  brown  on  the  back,  a 
little  longer  than  the  petals.  Found  in  Cayenne  by  Von 
Rohr. 

y.  Ten-Jiamened,  with  five-nerved  leaves. 

57.  Melaftoma  elegans :  hifpid ;  leaves  cordate,  un¬ 
equally  crenate-toothed  ;  racemes  in  the  forkings  and  ter¬ 
minating,  few-flowered.  Branches  round,  dichotomous, 
with  a  brown  bark  ;  thefe,  with  the  petioles,  both  fides  of 
the  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyxes,  hifpid  with  long  dif- 
tinft  briftles ;  thofe  on  the  branches  thicker  at  the  bafe, 
rufefcent,  fpreading  very  much  ;  thofe  on  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  pale  yellow.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long, 
acuminate,  bluntifh  ;  the  teeth  emarginate  with  a  briftle, 
alternately  a  little  larger,  having  five  nerves  befides  thofe 
at  the  edge,  the  inner  ones  meeting  below  the  point,  fim- 
ply  veined  between  them.  Berries  a  little  fmallerthan 
black  pepper.  Found  by  Von  Rohr  and  Aublet  in  Cay¬ 
enne. 

58.  Melaftoma  phyfiphora:  leaves  ovate,  attenuated, 
toothletted,  ciliate ;  petioles  hifpid,  bladdery  at  the  tip. 
Branches  purplifh,  alternately  compreffed  towards  the  top; 
the  angles  hifpid  with  long  fpreading  purple  briftles,  the 
fides  fmooth  and  even.  Leaves  remote,  a  foot  long,  five- 
nerved,  the  tender  ones  three-nerved,  tranfverfely  veined, 
fomewhat  netted,  marked  with  lines  above,  along  the 
veins,  and  having  a  few  yellow  hairs  fcattered  between 
them  ;  they  are  pale  green  underneath,  with  the  nerves 
and  veins  ftanding  out  and  purple  ;  the  larger  ones  are 
pubefeent.  Found  in  Cayenne  by  Von  Rohr ;  and  in  Ca¬ 
yenne  and  Guiana  by  Aublet,  who,  fond  of  multiplying 
genera,  makes  this  a  diftimft  genus  by  the  country  name  of 
Tococa. 

59.  Melaftoma  capitata  :  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  quite 
entire ;  heads  terminating,  involucred ;  branches  four- 
cornered  ;  filaments  appendicled.  The  branches  feem  to 
be  fcandent ;  they  are  acutely  four-cornered,  compreffed 
at  top,  with  ftrigofe  ruggedifh  angles.  Leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  attenuated,  acute,  obtufe  at  the  bafe, 
five-nerved,  having  clofe-preffed  hairs  fcattered  over  the 
upper  lurface,  with  a  fmall  impreflion  to  each  hair,  by  no 
means  rugged,  greenifh  yellow  underneath,  fmooth  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  nerves  and  at  the  edges,  where  they  are  hairy. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  Schu¬ 
macher,  a  Danifh  furgeon. 

Eight-Jlamened ,  with  three-nerved  leaves. 

60.  Melaftoma  triflora :  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite 
entire ;  branches,  petioles,  and  calyxes,  ftrigofe  ;  flowers 
axillary,  fubpeduncled,  in  threes.  Native  of  the  Caribbee 
Iflands.  It  differs  from  M.  fafciculata  of  Swartz,  in  hav¬ 
ing  broader  leaves,  rugged  above,  with  foft  hairs  under¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  infrafoliaceous,  on  longer  peduncles,  fe- 
veral ;  calyxes  finaller,  fmooth. 

e.  Eight-Jlamened,  with  triple-nerved  leaves. 

61.  Melaftoma  acuminata:  leaves  ovate,  outwardly 
toothletted,  acuminate,  hoary,  underneath  ;  corymbs  ter¬ 
minating,  faftigiate.  Branches  roundifh  at  bottom,  four- 
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cornered  towards  the  top,  hoary  with  meal,  dilated  below 
the  leaves.  Leaves  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length  ; 
the  upper  furface  very  fmooth  and  even,  hoary  underneath 
except  the  marginal  nerves  1'pringing  from  the  bafe,  veins 
Ample,  remote,  the  nerves  of  the  more  advanced  leaves 
y.ellowifh  ;  the  younger  leaves  mealy.  Found  in  Mont- 
ferrat  by  Ryan. 

6 2.  Melaftoma  verticillata :  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  atte¬ 
nuated,  toothletted,  villofe,  rugged  above  ;  racemes  axil¬ 
lary  j  flowers  in  whorls.  Branches  foftly  and  clofely  vil¬ 
lofe,  four-cornered,  jointed  ;  joints  three  inches  long, 
gradually  fhorter  upwards,  channelled  alternately  on  the 
oppofite  fides,  by  a  narrow  membranaceous  edge  Handing 
out.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  triple-nerved  befides 
thole  on  the  edge  which  fpring  a  little  above  the  bafe,  very 
finely  toothletted,  ciliate,  villofe  on  both  fides,  efpecially 
underneath  on  the  midrib  and  nerves,  rugged  above  with 
railed  dots,  underneath  not  dotted,  lefs  rugged,  paler. 
JBerry  globular,  three  times  the  fize  of  muftard-feed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Caribbee-illands. 

63.  Melaftoma  lateriflora:  leaves  obovate,  acuminate, 
fetaceous-fubferrate,  l'mooth  ;  peduncles  intrafoliaceous, 
aggregrate,  one-flowered.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet 
high.  Branches  round  belowr,  four-cornered  above,  di¬ 
chotomous,  fmooth,  purplilh.  Leaves  above  on  the 
branches,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  oblong,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  pale  underneath,  fomewdiat  rugged.  Berry 
the  fize  of  coriander-feed,  globular,  when  examined  with 
a  glals  appearing  to  have  ftrigofe  clofe-prefled  hairs  thinly 
fcattered  over  it.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  Montferrat,  to¬ 
wards  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  by  Ryan. 

£.  Eight-fiamened,  with  five-nerved  leaves. 

64.  Melaftoma  coccinea :  leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  fmooth,  quite  entire ;  thyrfe  terminating ;  pe¬ 
duncles  and  pedicels  knotted,  hifpid.  Ryan,  who  difco- 
vered  this  in  Montlerrat,  obferves  that  it  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Ihrub,  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  with  a  regular  head 
like  an  orange-tree  ;  large  fcarlet  flowers,  in  thyrfes,  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  head.  The  leaves  are  wrinkled ;  and  the 
flowers  are  fometimes  white. 

65.  Melaftoma  fefliliflora  :  villofe-fubtomentofe  ;  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate,  toothletted,  fub-petioled ;  flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  feflile,  in  a  fort  of  whorl.  Found  by  Von  Rohr  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

V.  From  Loureiro. 

66.  Melaftoma  feptemnervia  :  leaves  feven-nerved,  quite 
entire,  lancedlate-ovate,  hifpid.  Stem  flirubby,  fix  feet 
high,  upright,  round,  hifpid,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Flowers  large,  red-purple,  on  many-flowered  upright  ter¬ 
minating  peduncles.  Common  in  Cochinchina. 

67.  Melaftoma  dodecandra :  leaves  five-nerved,  quite 
entire,  fmooth  ;  flowers  twelve-ftamened.  This  is  a  fmall 
Ihrub,  about  ten  inches  high,  upright,  even.  Flowers 
rofe-coloured,  on  few  coloured  terminating  peduncles. 
Native  of  China  about  Canton,  and  Cochinchina.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  M.  laevigata  and  difcolor  more  in  ftamens  than 
leaves. 

Gaertner  remarks,  that  the  fruit  in  this  genus  being  fo 
various,  fome  fpecies  bearing  genuine  berries,  others  cap- 
iules  differing  in  fituation  and  number  of  cells,  theeflence 
of  it,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  fruit,  confifts  in  the  feeds  being 
void  of  any  albumen,  and  lying  in  a  foft  pulp  without  any 
proper  receptacle,  and  having  a  curved  embryo.  We  are 
cautioned  by  Ryan,  to  whole  diligence  we  owe  many  of 
the  fpecies  from  the  Weft  Indies,  not  to  attend  too  much 
to  the  fmoothnefis  or  hairinefs  of  the  leaves  in  this  genus, 
that  of  Pfychotria,  and  other  inhabitants  of  mountains  ; 
becaufe  they  vary  much  in  this  relpeft,  according  as  they 
grow  in  a  rich  foil  and  peaceful  valley,  or  on  a  rugged 
brow  expol’ed  to  winds  and  weather. 

Mr.  Miller  has  eighteen  fpecies,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  where  he  lays  there  are  many  more 
fpecies.  Molt  ot  thole  which  he  has  mentioned  were 
found  by  Dr.  Houftoun  in  Jamaica,  whence  he  lent  many 
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of  the  feeds  to  Europe,  fome  of  which  fucceeded ;  but  molt 
if  not  all  the  plants  which  were  raifed  from  them  were  loft 
in  the  levere  winter  of  1 740,  fince  which  time  they  have 
not  been  recovered  in  Europe.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
the  diverlity  of  leaves  in  thefe  plants  ;  many  of  them  are 
very  large,  and  moll  of  them  are  of  different  colours  on 
the  two  furfaces,  their  under  fide  being  white,  gold  co¬ 
lour,  or  ruffet,  and  their  upper  of  different  fliades  of  green. 
Their  flowers  have  no  great  beauty ;  but,  for  the  Angularity 
of  the  leaves,  they  deferve  a  place  in  all  curious  collections. 
Mr.  Miller’s  fpecies  are  fo  confnfed,  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afcertainany  of  them,  if  many  of  his  fpecimens  did 
not  yet  exift  in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium.  They  are  ail  in¬ 
cluded,  though  under  different  names,  in  the  preceding  de- 
fcriptions. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  tender  plants  are  belt 
obtained  by  having  the  entire  fruits  put  up  in  their  native 
places  in  dry  fand  as  foon  as  ripened,  and  immediately  for¬ 
warded,  which  as  foon  as  they  arrive  fliould  be  taken  out, 
and  the  feeds  fown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark  ;  when  the  plants 
are  up,  and  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted  each  in  a 
fmall  pot  of  light  earth,  replunging  them  in  the  tan-bed  of 
the  ftove.  Afterwards  they  require  the  management  of 
of  other  woody  ftove-plants.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed 
by  laying  the  young  branches  in  the  fpring,  or  by  planting 
cuttings  of  the  young  Ihoots  in  the  fummer  feafon  in  pots, 
and  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed.  They  ihould  afterwards 
have  the  fame  culture  as  the  other  plants. 

MELATI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MELAVER'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak:  forty-five  miles  north-eaft of  Ifpahan. 

MELAU'I,  or  Melou'i,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  about  a  mile  round,  and  makes 
a  tolerable  appearance  within,  the  fliops  being  well  built. 
It  is  at  th.e  head  of  nine  villages,  which  form  all  together 
a  fmall  principality  belonging  to  Mecca;  fo  that  the  emir 
badge,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the  greateft  beys,  and  has 
the  care  of  conducting  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  is  mailer  of 
it,  and  fends  a  fardar  to  govern  the  country,  who  lives  in 
as  much  ftate  as  the  caftiifs  and  other  great  governors. 
This  place  lupplies  Mecca  with  390,000  facks  of  corn, 
every  year,  which  are  fent  by  way  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and 
the  Red  Sea,  it  being  a  very  rich  corn-country.  The 
Chriftians  have  no  church,  but  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
convent  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  120  miles  foutli  of  Cairo. 
Lat.  28.  2.  N. 

MELAWAS'KA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
north-eaft  part  of  the  province  of  Maine,  firft  fettled  by 
fome  French  families. 

MELAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Laval,  and  nine  north- 
north-eaft  of  Chateau  Gontier. — A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Marcigny,  and  feven  weft-north-weft  of  Charlieu. 

MELAZ'ZO,  or  Milazzo,  anciently  Myla ?,  a  fea-port 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Demona,  fituated  in  a 
fmall  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland.  It  confifts  of 
two  parts  ;  one  of  which  Hands  on  a  promontory  of  the 
fame  name,  and  is  fortified  ;  the  other  on  a  bay,  with  a 
good  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  a 
caftle.  This  town  was  unfuccelsfully  befieged  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1719.  It  is  eighteen  miles  weft  of 
Meffina,  and  ninety-four  eaft  of  Palermo.  Lat.  38.  16.  N. 
Ion.  15.  23.  E. 

MEL'BON,  one  of  the  duller  called  the  Seven  I  (lands, 
in  the  Englilh  Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  48. 
54.  N.  Ion.  3.  22.  W. 

MEL'S  ORN,  a  village  in  Cambridgelhire,  north  of 
Royfton  :  ten  miles  from  Cambridge. 

MEL'BORN,  a  village  in  Derbylhire,  near  Kegworth, 
was  formerly  a  royal  manfion,  ana  had  a  caftle.  Here  is 
a  charity-lchool. 

MEL'BURY,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  one  mile  eaft  of 
Evershot,  See  that  word,  vol.  vii.  p.  55. 

MEL'BURY- 
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MEL'BURY-AB'BOTS,  three  miles  from  Shaftefbury, 
fituated  partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly  on  a  rifing  ground, 
two  miles  from  Shafton.  Adjoining  to  it  is  Eaft  Melbury. 

MEL'BURY-OS'MOND,  or  Lower  Melbury,  one 
mile  north  from  Melbury-Samford :  here  is  a  fmall  church, 
rebuilt  in  174.7. 

MEL'BURY-SAM'FORD,  near  the  Vale  of  White 
Hart,  where  the  earl  of  Ilchefter  has  a  feat.  It  is  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  one  mile  north-weft  from  Everlhot. 
Its  church  is  neat  and  elegant. 

MEL'BY,  a  town  of  Norway,,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerhuus,  on  the  Glomme :  fifty-five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Chriftiana. 

MELCAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Cau- 
deifli :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Burhampour. 

MEL'CHA,  a  fmall  village  of  Barbary,  fituated  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

MEL'CHI,  [Heb.  my  king.]  A  man’s  name. 

MELCHI'AH,  [Heb.  the  Lord’s  king.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEL'CHIN,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Munfter.  On  the  8  th  of  December,  1815,  a  fire 
broke  out  here  during  a  violent  ftorm,  and,  fpreading 
with  irrefiftible  fury,  reduced  in  a  few  hours  fixty-two  of 
the  principal  houfes,  and  many  fmaller  dwellings,  to  allies, 
and  deprived  about  eighty  families  of  their  homes,  their 
effects,  and  of  all  they  had  acquired  by  years  of  indultry. 
But  little  was  faved ;  the  lofs,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
was  66,000  rix-dollars. 

MEL'CHIOR,  a  man’s  name. 

MELCHI'ORITES,  a  religious  feft,  fo  called  from 
Melchior  their  leader. 

MEL'CHITES,  or  Melechites,  in  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  were  thofe  Chriftians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  who,  in  the  feventh  century,  though  not  Greeks, 
followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  were  called  melechites,  i.  e.  royalifts,  from 
the  Hebrew  melech,  king,  by  their  adverfaries,  by  way  of 
reproach,  on  account  of  their  implicit  fubmiflion  to  the 
edit#  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  Melchites  are  governed  by  a  particular 
patriarch,  who  refides  at  Damas,  and  affumes  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  They  celebrate  mafs  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  language.  The  religious  among  the  Melchites  fol¬ 
low  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  the  common  rule  of  all  the  Greek 
monks.  They  have  four  fine  convents  diftant  about 
a  day’s  journey  from  Damas,  and  never  go  out  of  the 
cloifter. 

MELCHIS'EDEC,  or  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem, 
and  Prieft  of  the  Moft  High  God.  The  Scripture  tells  us 
nothing  either  of  his  father  or  of  his  mother,  of  his  genea¬ 
logy,  of  his  birth,  or  of  hie  death.  And  in  this  fenfe  he 
was  a  figure  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  a  priejl  forever,  accord - 
ing  to  the  order  of  MelchiJ'edec,  (Heb.  v.'6-io.)  and  not 
according  to  the  order  of  Aaron,  whofe  original,  life,  and 
death,  are  known.  When  Abraham  returned  from  pur- 
fuing  the  four  confederate  kings,  who  had  defeated  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  had  taken  away  Lot, 
Abraham’s  nephew,  along  with  them,  (Gen.xiv.  12, 17, 18, 
19 ,&c.)  Melchifedec  came  to  meet  Abraham  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  Saveh,  which  was  afterwards  named  the  King’s 
Dale,  prefented  him  with  the  refrelhment  of  bread  and 
wine  (or  he  offered  bread  and  wine  in  facrifice  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  was  a  prieft  of  the  moft  lijgh  God),  and 
blelled  him.  Abraham,  being  defirous  to  acknowledge 
in  him  the  quality  of  prieft  of  the  Lord,  offered  him  the 
tithes  of  all  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  this 
time  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  perfon  of  Melchi¬ 
fedec;  only  the  Pfalmift  (cx.  4..)  fpeaking  of  the  Melfiah, 
fays,  Thou  art  a  prieft  for  eper  after. the  order  of  Melchifedec. 

An  infinite  number  of  difficulties  and  fpruples  have 
been  ftarted  upon  the  fubjeift  of  Melchifedec.  St.  Jerome 
thought  that  Salem,  of  which  Melchifedec  was  king,  was 
not  Jerufalem,  but  the  city  of  Salem  near  Scythopolis, 
where  they  ftill  pretended  to  fiiow  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
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of  this  prince.  The  greatnefs  and  extent  of  thefc  ruins 
are  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  this  ancient 
building.  He  thinks  that  it  was  at  this  city  of  Salem,  or 
Shalem,  that  Jacob  arrived  after  his  paffage  over  Jordan, 
at  his  return  from  Mefopotamia.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18.)  Some 
believe  that  Salem,  where  Melchifedec  reigned,  is  the  fame 
as  Salim  fpoken  of  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John,  chap.  iii.  23. 
It  is  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned,  that  when  the 
apoftle  fays  that  Melchifedec  was  without  father  and  with¬ 
out  mother,  (Heb.  vii.  1-4..)  no  more  is  meant,  than  that 
he  is  introduced  into  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  without  ac¬ 
quainting  us  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  where  he 
lived,  or  when  he  died.  Neverthelefs,  fome  have  taken 
St.  Paul’s  words  literally,  and  contended  that  he  was  not 
of  human  but  divine  nature.  Origen  and  Didymus  took 
him  to  be  an  angel ;  and  the  author  of  the  Queftions  upon 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  pretends  that  he  was  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  a  human  form. 
The  Arabic  Catena,  upon  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genefis, 
makes  Melchifedet  to  be  defcended  from  Shem  by  his 
father,  and  from  Japheth  by  his  mother.  Cedrenus  and 
others  derive  Melchifedec  from  an  Egyptian  ftock :  they 
fay  his  father  was  called  Sidon  or  Sida,  and  was  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  city  of  Sidon,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  Suidas 
fays  he  was  of  the  curfed  race  of  Canaan;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  Scripture  does  not  mention  his  genealogy.  The 
Jews  and  Samaritans  believed  Melchifedec  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  patriarch  Shem ;  which  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  modern  writers.  M.  Jurieu  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  prove  that  he  is  the  fame  with  Cham,  or  Ham. 
It  would  be  endlels  to  fet  down  all  the  opinions  upon  this 
matter:  therefore  we  lhall  only  add,  that  Peter  Cunams 
and  Peter  du  Moulin  have  afferted,  that  Melchifedec  who 
appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  the 
patriarch  worlhipped  him,  and  acknowledged  him  for  the 
Mefliah. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  arole  the 
herefy  of  the  Melchifedechians,  who  affirmed  that  Mel¬ 
chifedec  was  not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly  power  fuperior 
to  Jelus  Chrift:  for  Melchifedec,  they  faid,  was  the  inter- 
ceflbr  and  mediator  of  the  angels,  but  Jefus  Chrift  was  fo 
only  for  men,  and  his  priefthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of 
Melchifedec,  who  was  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  learned 
Heidegger  (who,  as  the  author  of  the  Hift.  Patriar.  thinks, 
has  taken  the  right  method  of  explaining  the  accounts  of 
Mofes  and  the  apoftle  Paul  relating  to  this  extraordinary 
perfon)  luppofes  a  twofold  Melchifedec ;  the  one  hiftori- 
cal,  whereof  Mofes  gives  an  account  in  the  14th  chapter 
of  Genefis,  as  that  he  was  king  as  well  as  high  prieft  of 
Jerufalem ;  the  other  allegorical,  whom  St.  Paul  defcribes, 
and  this  allegorical  perfon  is  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  lateft  opinion  that  has  been  delivered  upon  this 
myfterious  fubjeft,  is  that  of  fir  William  Drummond,  in 
his  Differtation  on  the  14th  Chapter  of  Genefis,  (in  the 
GBdipus  Judaicus.)  Though  the  reader  may  not  go  with 
him  in  the  whole  of  this  enquiry,  he  cannc-t  fail  to  admire 
the  conclufion,  which  relates  more  particularly  to  this 
myfterious 'perlbn.  As  the  book  is  not  publilhed  for  fale, 
we  are  precluded  from  making  any  extra#:. 

MELCK,  a  pleafant  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  a. 
Roman  colony.  Lazius  fays,  that  Julius  Csefar,  being 
charmed  with  its  fituation,  built  three  forts  here,  and 
called  it  Mea  Dilecta,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  in¬ 
to  Medelick,  and,  in  time,  into  Melck.  In  the  wall  of  its 
great  church  are  the  figures  of  [Romulus  and  Remus, 
fucking  a  wolf,  in  baflo  relievo.  On  a  neighbouring  hill 
ftands  St.  Colman’s,  a  Benediftine  monaftery,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  the  pre-eminence  of  all  the  monafteries  in  Auftria : 
i.t  is  richly  endowed,  and  has  the  monuments  of  feveral 
great  perfons ;  particularly  thofe  of  its  founder.,  Leopold 
margrave  of  Auftria,  and  St.  Column,  whom  .  they  pretend 
was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland,  and  the  apoftle  of  Au¬ 
ftria  ;  but,  palling  through  the.  country  in  h'is  journey  to  Je- 
rulalem,  drelfed  in  a  pilgrim^  habit,  he.  was  apprehended* 
3  '  and 
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and  hanged  up  as  a  fpy.  This  convent  is  alfo  well  forti¬ 
fied,  commanding  not  only  the  town,  but  all  the  adjacent 
country ;  and  accordingly  made  a  vigorous  defence  againft 
-the  army  of  Auftria  in  the  year  1619.  Leopold  IV.  con- 
fiderably  augmented  the  eltates  of  this  monaftery,  and 
made  it  depend  only  on  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  abbot  of 
it  has  precedence  in  all  the  afl'emblies  or  diets  of  the 
ftates  of  this  country ;  but  the  convent  is  not  by  far  fo 
rich  as  it  was  before  the  ravages  occafioned  by  the  civil 
wars  in  this  country.  In  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  abbey 
is  a  quantity  of  wine,  called  St.  Colman’s  wine,  faid  to  be 
above  300  years  old ;  and  its  library  is  faid  to  confift  of 
fbme  curious  and  valuable  manuferipts.  It  is  eleven  miles 
welt  of  St.  Polten,  and  twelve  eaft  of  Ips. 

MELCK,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  at  Melck. 

MEL'GKENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach :  three  miles  foutii-welf  of  Culmbach. 

MEL'COMB,  the  name  of  feveral  villages  in  Dorfet- 
lhire  ;  as,  Melcomb  Bingham,  Melcomb  Horfey,  See. 

MEL'COIviB  RE'GIS,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire,  130  miles 
from  London,  'is  iituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey, 
by  which  it  is  parted  from  Weymouth.  It  appears  from 
the  name  to  have  been  anciently  the  king’s  demefne,  and 
from  the  records  to  have  paid  quit-rent  to  the  crown,  till 
it  was  bought  off  by  the  inhabitants  before  they  were 
united  to  Weymouth.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
haven,  on  a  peninfula  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  tides 
except  on  the  north.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  well 
payed,  and  many  of  the  houles  large  and  high.  It  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  before 
Weymouth  had  that  privilege,  and  was  by  parliament  ap¬ 
pointed  a  ftaple  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  next 
reign  the  French  burnt  it;  and  it  was  thereby  rendered 
fo  defolate,  that  the  remaining  inhabitants  prayed  and 
obtained  a  difeharge  from  cuftoms.  On  account  of  its 
quarrels  with  Weymouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  its 
privileges  as  a  port  were  removed  to  Pool  •.  but  in  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth  they  were  reftored  to  it  by  aft  of  parlia-. 
ment,  which  was  confirmed  in  the  next  reign,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  Melcomb  and  Weymouth  ihould  make  but  one 
corporation,  and  enjoy  their  privileges  in  common  ;  and 
to  this  &as  owing  the  flouriftiing  ftate  of  both.  In  the 
two  reigns  laft  mentioned,  a  wooden  bridge  with  feven- 
teen  arches  was  built  from  hence  to  Weymouth ;  to  which, 
as  well  as  its  church,  the  chief  contributors  were  certain 
citizens  of  London ;  and  upon  its  decay  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1770.  Here  is  a  good  market-place,  and  a  town-hall,  to 
which  the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Weymouth 
come  to  attend  public  bufinefs,  as  the  inhabitants  do  to 
its  church  for  public  worthip.  The  church,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  in  1605,  and  made  pa¬ 
rochial  ;  and  is  ahandfome  fabric,  with  a  beautiful  altar- 
piece,  painted  and  given  by  fir  James  Thornhill,  who  was 
born  and  died  here.  But  ftiil  the  inadequacy  of  this  church 
to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  both  parithes,  is  fo  fe- 
riouily  felt,  that  a  plan  for  erefting  a  new  church  capable 
of  containing  aooo  perfons, with  ample  fpace  for  the  poor, 
has  been  propofed  and  approved.  If  the  requifite  fum, 
which  it  is  intended  to  raife  by  fubicription,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  work  will  be  immediately  commenced. 

For  feveral  years  paft  the  fea  has  retired  from  this  place 
on  the  eaft,  the  Priory  formerly  being  bounded  by  the 
fea ;  but  there  is  now  a  ftreet  beyond  it,  from  which  it  is 
leveral  paces  to  the  high-water  mark.  The  Priory  was 
fituated  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  town,  in  Maiden-ftreet, 
whofe  fite  occupied  about  an  acre,  now  covered  with  tene¬ 
ments.  Here  are  three  meeting-houfes,  and  a  workhoufe 
for  the  poor.  The  markets  for  both  towns  are  Tueldays 
and  Fridays ;  but  there  are  no  fairs.  Melcomb  Regis  is 
reckoned  bigger,  more  thriving,  and  populous,  than  Wey¬ 
mouth.  They  are  but  one  corporation  and  borough,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  an  uncertain 
number  of  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  capital  burgefles. 
Whoever  has  been  mayor,  is  ever  after  an  alderman.  They 
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fend  four  burgefles  to  parliament,  who  are  elefted  by 
fuch  as  have  freeholds,  whether  they  are  inhabitants  or 
not ;  the  number  of  voters  is  near  700.  Every  eleftor,  as 
in  London,  has  the  privilege  of  voting  for  four  perfons, 
who  when  chofen  are  returned,  in  two  diftinft  indentures, 
as  “  the  burgefles  of  Weymouth”  and  “  the  burgefles  of 
Melcomb  Regis yet  the  ftyle  and  title  of  the  borough 
(under  the  aft  of  James  I.)  is  “  the  united  town  and  bo¬ 
rough  of  Weymouth  and  Melcomb  Regis.”  For  farther 
particulars,  fee  Weymouth. 

MELCON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad: 
twenty- three  miles  weft  of  Beder. 

MEL'DAi,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  inhabiting  near  the  river  Matrona,  or  Marne; 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  now  Meaicx  in  France. 
Others,  as  Ptolemy,  &c.  afiign  the  Meld  a:  to  Cherburg, 
which  is  not  only  a  maritime  town,  but  alfo  mountain¬ 
ous.  Ctrfar.  B.  Gal. 

MEL'DAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Drontheim. 

MELD'FEOH,  f.  [Saxon.]  The  recompence  due  and 
given  to  him  who  made  difeovery  of  any  breach  of  penal 
laws,  committed  by  another  perfon ;  called  the  promo¬ 
ter’s  or  informer's  fee.  Leg.  Ince,  c.  zo. 

MELDO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rubicon :  leven  miles  fouth  of  Forli,  and  twenty  weft 
of  Rimini. 

MEL'DORP,  a  fea-port  of  Holftein,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Myle :  fifty  miles  north- weft  of  Hamburgh.  Lat. 
54. 10.  N.  Ion.  9. 4.  E. 

MEL'DRUM,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  holds  a  weekly 
market :  fixteen  miles  north-north- weft  of  Aberdeen,  and 
twenty-feven  fouth- fouth -eaft  of  Bamff. 

MELDUR'GAM,  a  hill  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore, 
taken  by  the  Britifli  in  February  1799. 

ME'LE  SUR  SAR'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Orne :  four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Alen^on, 
and  three  weft  of  Mortagne. 

ME'LA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man's  name. 

MEI.EA'GER,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  hero* 
fon  of  CEneus  king  of  Calydonia,  by  Althsea  daughter  of 
Theftius.  The  Parcae  were  prefent  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  and  predifted  his  future  greatnefs:  Clotho  faid 
that  he  would  be  brave  and  courageous;  Lachefis  fore¬ 
told  his  uncommon  ftrength  and  valour;  and  Atropos 
faid  that  he  thould  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which 
was  on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconfirmed.  Althaea 
no  fooner  heard  this,  than  {he  fnatched  the  flick  from  the 
fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  raoft  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of 
her  fon  totally  depended  upon  its  prelervation.'  The  fame 
of  Meleager  increaled  with  his  years ;  he  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  afterwards  deli¬ 
vered  his  country  from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
who  made  war  againft  his  father  at  the  inftigation  of 
Diana,  whofe  altars  CEneus  had  neglefted.  But  Diana 
punithed  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater  calamity. 
She  fent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which  laid  wafte  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  feemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  immenfe  fize. 
It  became  foon  a  public  concern :  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  aflembled  to  deftroy  this  terrible  animal;  and 
nothing  is  more  famous  in  mythological  hiftory,  than  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs 
that  aflembled,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  mythologifts, 
were,  Meleager  fon  of  CEneus,  Idas  and  Lynceus  fons  of 
Apharcus,  Dryas  fon  of  Mars,  Caftor  and  Pollux  fons  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  Perithous  fon  of  Ixion,  Thefeus  fon  of 
Asgeus,  Anceus  and  Cepheus  fons  of  Lycurgus,  Admetus 
fon  of  Pheres,  Jafon  fon  of  Aifbn,  Peleus  and  Telamon 
fons  of  Aiacus,  Iphicles  fon  of  Amphitryon,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schceneus,  Idas  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the 
fons  of  Theftius,  Amphiaraus  fon  of  Oileus,  Protheus, 
Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  Phcenix  fon  of  Amyn- 
tor,  Neftor,  Mencetius  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Laertes 
the  father  of  Uiyfies,  the  four  Ions  of  Bippocoon,  and 
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feveral  others.  This  troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the 
boar;  and  it  was  at  lad  killed  by  Meleager.  The  con¬ 
queror  gave  the.  Ikin  and  head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  firft 
wounded  the  animal.  This  irritated  the  red,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Toxeus  and  Plexippus  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pre- 
fent.  Meleager  defended  her,  and  killed  his  uncles  in 
the  attempt.  Meantime  the  news  of  this  celebrated  con- 
queft  had  already  reached  Calydon ;  and  Althasa  went  to 
the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory 
■which  her  fon  had  gained:  but,  being  informed  that  her 
brothers  had  been  killed  by  Meleager,  fhe  in  the  moment 
of  rel'entment  threw  into  the  lire  the  fatal  ltick  on  which 
her  Ion’s  life  depended,  and  Meleager  died  as  foon  as  it 
was  confumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the  firebrand  ; 
whence  fome  have  imagined  that  this  fable  is  poderior  to 
that  poet’s  age.  But  he  fays,  that  the  death  of  Toxeus 
and  Plexippus  fo  irritated  Althasa,  that  fhe  uttered  the 
mod  horrible  curfes  and  imprecations  upon  her  foil’s. head. 
The  filter's  of  Meleager  were  fo  difconfolate  at  the  death 
of  their  brother,  that  they  refufed  ail  aliment,  and  were, 
at  the  point  of  death,  changed  into  birds  called  Melca- 
grides,  whofe  feathers  and  eggs,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  are  of 
a  diderent  colour.  The  younged  of  the  fiders,  Gorge  and 
Dejanira,  who  had  been  married,  efcaped  this  metamor- 
phofis. 

MELEA'GER,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  or  of  Atthis,  a  village  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory.  His  father’s  name  was  Eucrates.  The  time  when 
he  flourilhed  has  been  matter  of  difpute;  but  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  Greek  fcholiad  places  him  under  the  lad  of  the 
Seleucidae,  about  B.  C.  96.  He  fpent  his  youth  chiefly  at 
Gadara,  where  he  formed  himfelf  upon  the  ffyle  and  man¬ 
ner  of  Menippus,  an  elder  poet  of  that  place.  He  af¬ 
terwards  redded  at  Tyre;  and  he  finally  pafled  oyer  to 
the  ifle  of  Cos  by  way  of  refuge  from  the  wars  which 
ravaged  Syria,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
There  was  a  cynic  ghilofopher  of  this  name  at  Gadara, 
whom  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon ;  but  it 
feems  improbable  that  one  of  that  audere  left  Ihould  have 
been  attached  to  elegant  poetry. 

Meleager  was  the  firfl  who  made  a  colleftion  of  the 
fliort  poems  called  by  the  Greeks  epigrains.  Of  thefe  he 
formed  two  fets,  under  the  title  of  Anthologia;  the  fird 
of  which  was  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  impure  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  that  age  and  country,  being  entirely  devoted  to  a 
paflion  unfit  to  be  named.  The  fecond,  confiding  of  mif- 
cellaneous  pieces,  has  formed  the  balls  of  the  latter  an¬ 
thologies  of  Agathias  and  Planudes.  Many  of  the  poems 
are  his  own,  and  pofiefs  much  elegance ;  and  he  prefixed 
fome  verfes  defcriptive  of  the  work,  and  of  the  authors 
who  contributed  to  it.  An  edition  of  the  poems  of  Me¬ 
leager  by  Brunck,  Lipf.  1709,  8vo.  gives  the  number  of 
129,  mod  of  them  epigrams.  Gen.  Biog. 

MELEA'GRIS,  /.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  gallime.  Generic  charafters — Bill  conic,  incur- 
vate ;  head  covered  with  fpongy  caruncles,  chin  with  a 
longitudinal  membranous  caruncle;  tail  broad,  expanfile  ; 
legs  (of  the  male)  fpurred. 

Meleagris  gallopavo,  the  only  fpecies  as  yet  difcovered, 
the  origin  of  which  is  from  America,  Dr.  Rees  (New 
Cyclopaedia)  fays,  “  In  Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  two 
fpecies  are  mentioned:”  but  this  is  not  thefaft:  Dr.Tur- 
ton  has  indeed,  in  his  trandation  of  that  edition,  removed 
the  Penelope  fatyra  into  this  genus,  where  it  flood  in  the 
lad  edition  given  by  Linnaeus  himfelf;  but  that  was  be¬ 
fore  the  genus  Penelope  was  formed.  We  have  therefore 
but  one  fpecies  to  defcribe,  which  Buffon  fays  is  a  large 
unwieldy  bird ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  Arangely 
covered  and  ornamented  with  a  pendulous  foft  ftefhy  fub- 
ftance,  as  alfo  are  the  fides  of  the  head  and  throat ;  the 
eyes  are  fmall,  but  bright  and  piercing;  the  bill  convex, 
■fliort,  and  flrong;  the  wings  moderately  long,  but  not  at 
all  formed  for  fupporting  lb  large  a  bulk  in  long  flights; 
the  legs  moderately  long,  and  very  robud.  It  is  domefli- 
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cated  every- where,  and  varies  much  in  its  colours.  In 
its  wild  date,  it  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  nuts, 
acorns,  and  infefts ;  and  roods  on  the  highed  trees. 

Turkeys  are  originally  natives  of  America  and  of  the 
adjacent  iflands;  and,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
continent,  there  exided  none  in  the  old.  Father  du  Tertre 
obferves,  that  the  Antilles  are  their  congenial  abode ;  and 
that,  if  a  little  care  be  beflowed,  they  will  there  hatch 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year.  But  it  is  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  all  animals  multiply  faded  and  grow  larged 
and  flouted  in  their  original  refidence:  and  this  is  exaitly 
what  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  turkeys  in  America. 
Immenfe  numbers,  we  are  told,  inhabit  near  the  river 
Illinois;  flocks  of  two  hundred,  fometimes  even  of  five 
hundred,  are  feen  at  once.  They  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  in  Europe,  and  weigh  even,  40  pounds,  which  is  at 
lead  double  the  weight  of  our  domeflic  turkey:  Jofieiin 
affirms,  that  home  weigh  60  pounds.  They  are  alio  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  in  the  vad  country  watered 
by  the  Mifliidppi,  and  in  the  Brazils,  where  they  pafs  by 
the  name  of  arignauouffou.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  faw  fome  in 
Jamaica;  and  he  remarks,  that  in  almoll  all  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  in  a  wild  date,  and  1’warm  at  fome  didance 
.  from  the  plantations,  and  but  gradually  retire  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  European  lettlers. 

If  ornithologifls  agree  that  turkeys  are  natives  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  efpeciaily  of  the  northern  part  of  that  continent, 
they  are  no  lefs  unanimous  in  opinion  that  there  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few  or  none  of  thefe  birds  in  the  whole  of  Alia. 
Careri  informs  us,  that  not  only  there  were  none  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  Philippine  Iflands,  but  thofe  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Mexico  did  not  thrive.  Du  Halde  allures 
us,  that  none  are  to  be  found  in  China,  except  what  have 
been  carried  thither.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  Jefuit 
fuppofes  thele  birds  are  common  in  the  Ead  Indies;  but 
it  would  feem  that  this  is  only  a  fuppofition  founded  on 
report ;  whereas  he  was  an  eye-witnels  of  the  faft  that  he 
relates  in  refpeft  to  China.  Father  de  Bourzes,  another 
Jefuit,  lays,  that  there  are  none  in  the  kingdom  of  Ma¬ 
dura,  which  lies  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges; 
and  he  therefore  concludes,  that  the  French  name,  Coq 
d’lnde,  mud  have  been  derived  from  the  Wed,  not  the 
Ead,  Indies.  Dampier  faw  none  at  Mindanoa;  Chardin 
and  Tavernier,  who  travelled  over  Afia,  affirm  pofitively, 
that  there  are  no  turkeys  in  the  whole  of  that  vad  coun¬ 
try.  According  to  Tavernier,  the  Armenians  introduced 
them  into  Perfia,  where  however  they  have  not  fucceeded 
well;  the  Dutch  carried  them  to  Batavia,  where  they 
thrived  exceedingly.  Bofman  and  fome  other  travellers 
tell  us,  that,  if  turkeys  be  ever  feen  in  the  country  of 
Congo,  on  the  Gold  Coad,  at  Senegal,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  it  is  only  at  the  faftories  and  with  drangers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  travellers,  their  turkeys  are  evidently 
defeended  from  thofe  carried  thither  by  the  Portuguefc 
and  other  Europeans,  along  with  other  poultry. 

Aldrovandus  has  attempted  to  prove  at  great  length, 
that  turkeys  are  the  Meleagridcs  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
African  or  Numidian  hens,  whofe  plumage  was  covered 
with  round  fpots,  like  drops ;  but  it  is  evident,  and  every 
body  is  now  agreed  on  the  fubjeft,  that  thefe  are  really 
our  pintados,  or  Guinea-fowl,  which  indeed  come  from 
Africa,  but  which  are  quite  different  from  turkeys.  Ray, 
who  maintains  that  turkeys  have  derived  their  origin 
from  Africa  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  feems  to  have  fuftered 
himlelf  to  be  deceived  by  names.  That  of  the  bird  of 
Numidia,  which  he  adopts,  implies  an  African  defeent ; 
that  of  Turkey,  and  the  bird  oj  Calicut,  denotes  an  Afia- 
tic  extraftion.  But  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  the  name 
bedowed  by  ill-informed  people,  or  even  the  fcientific 
term  impoied  by  philofophers,  who  are  not  always  ex¬ 
empted  from  prejudices.  Befides,  Ray  himfelf  admits 
with  Sloane,  that  thefe  birds  delight  in  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  of  America,  and  there  multiply  prodigioufly. 

We  do  not  find  the  lead  mention  of  the  turkey  in  any 
modern  work  written  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  America. 
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The  fir  ft  precife  defcription  of  thefe  birds  is  given  by 
Oviedo,  who,  in  1 525,  drew  up  a  fummary  of  his  greater 
work,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Indies,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
monarch  Charles  V.  This  learned  man  had  viiited  the 
Weft  Indies  and  its  illands  in  perfon,  and  paid  particular 
regard  to  the  natural  hiftory..  I'c  appears  from  him,  that 
the  turkey  was  in  ly.o  days  an  inhabitant  of  the  greater 
illands,  and  ol  the  main  land.  Ke  fpeaks  of  them  as 
yca.'!“':?cs ;  for,  being  a  new  bird  to  him,  he  adopts  that 
name  from  the  relemblance  he  thought  they  bore  to  the 
former.  “  But,”  fays  he,  “  the  neck  is  bare  of  feathers, 
but  covered  with  a  Ikin  which  they  change  after  their 
phantafie  into  diverfe  colours.  They  have  a  horn  as  it 
were  on  their  front,  and  hairs  on  the  breaft.”  The  next 
who  fpeaks  of  them  as  natives  of  the  main  land  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  is  Francifco  Fernandez,  fent 
there  by  Philip  II.  to  whom  he  was  phyfician.  This  na- 
turalift  obferved  them  in  Mexico.  We  find  by  him,  that 
the  Indian  name  of  the  male  was  huexolotl,  of  the  female 
cihuatotolin.  I-Ie  gives  them  the  title  of  Gallus  Indicus  and 
Gallo-pavo.  The  Indians,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  domefti- 
cated  thefe  ufeful  birds.  He  fpeaks  of  the  fize  by  com- 
parifon,  faying,  that  the  wild  were  twice  the  magnitude 
-of  the  tame ;  and  that  they  were  Ihot  with  arrows  or  guns. 
Fernandez  wrote  between  the  years  1555  and  1598,  which 
was  the  period  of  Philip’s  reign.  Pedro  de  Ciefa  mentions 
turkeys  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien.  Lery,  a  Portuguefe 
author,  aflerts,  that  they  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  gives 
them  an  Indian  name  ;  but  we  can  difcover  no  traces  of 
them  in  that  diligent  and  excellent  naturalift  Marcgrave, 
who  refided  long  in  that  country.  In  North  America, 
however,  they  were  obferved  by  the  very  firft  difcoverers. 
When  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  patronifed  by  admiral  Co- 
ligni,  attempted  to  form  a  fettlement  near  the  place  where 
Charleftown  now  ftands,  he  met  with  them  on  his  firft 
landing  in  1 564.,  and  by  his  hiftorian  has  reprefented  them 
with  great  fidelity  in  the  fifth  plate  of  the  recital  of  his 
voyage.  From  his  time  the  witnefles  to  their  being  na¬ 
tives  of  the  continent  are  innumerable.  They  have  been 
feen  in  flocks  of  hundreds  in  all  parts,  from  Louiliana 
even  to  Canada ;  but  at  this  time  are  extremely  rare  in  a 
wild  ftate,  except  in  the  more  diftant  parts,  where  they 
are  Hill  found  in  vaft  abundance.  It  was  from  Mexico  or 
Yucatan  that  they  were  firft  introduced  into  Europe; 
for  it  is  certain,  they  were  firft  imported  into  England  as 
early  as  the  year  1524,  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  We  pro¬ 
bably  received  them  from  Spain,  with  which  we  had  great 
intercourfe  till  about  that  time.  They  were  moft  iucceif- 
fully  cultivated  in  our  kingdom  from  that  period;  info- 
much,  that  they  became  common  in  every  farm-yard,  and 
became  even  a  dilh  in  our  rural  feafts  by  the  year  1585  ; 
for  we  may  certainly  depend  on  the  word  of  old  Tufler, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Chriftmas  Hufbandlie  Fare,  in  the 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Hufbandrie,  p.  57. 

Beefe,  mutton,  and  porke,  fnred  pies  of  the  beft, 

Pig,  veale,  goofe,  and  capon,  and  turhie  well  dreft, 

Cheefe,  apples,  and  nuts,  jolie  carols  to  heare, 

As  then  in  the  countrie,  is  counted  good  cheare. 

But  at  this  very  time  they  were  fo  rare  in  France,  that 
we  are  told,  that  the  very  firft  which  was  eaten  in  that 
kingdom  appeared  at  the  nuptial  feaft  of  Charles  IX.  in 
1570. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  concurs  to  prove  that  turkeys 
ure  originally  natives  of  America.  As  they  are  heavy 
birds,  and  cannot  rife  on  the  wing,  or  fwim,  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  them  to  crofs  the  ocean  which  leparates  the 
two  continents.  They  are  in  the  fame  fituation  with  the 
quadrupeds,  which,  without  the  afliftance  of  man,  would 
not  have  been  difperfed  through  the  old  and  new  worlds. 
This  refledlion  gives  additional  weight  to  the  teftimony 
of  travellers,  who  affure  us,  that  they  have  never  feen 
■wild  turkeys  either  in  Africa  or  Afia,  and  that  none  are 
found  there  but  fuch  as  are  domeftic,  and  brought  from 
©tiier  parts. 


This  determination  of  the  natal  region  of  the  turkey 
leads  to  the  decifion  of  another  queftion,  which,  at  firft 
fight,  feems  to  have  no  connection  with  it.  J.  Sperling 
affirms,  in  his  Zoologica  Phyfica,  p.  369,  that  the  turkey 
is  amonfter  (he  means  an  hybrid)  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  two  fpecies,  that  of  the  peacock  and  of  the  ordinary 
cock;  but,  as  it  is  afcertain’ed  that  the  turkey  is  of  Ame¬ 
rican  extraction,  it  could  not  be  bred  by  the  intercourfe 
of  two  Afiatic  fpecies ;  and  what  completely  decides  the 
point  is,  that  no  wild  turkeys  are  found  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Afia,  though  they  abound  in  the  forefts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  it  will  be  faid,  What  means  the  term  gallo-pavo , 
which  has  fo  long  been  applied  to  the  turkey  ?  Nothing 
is  Ampler:  the  turkey  was  a  foreign  bird  which  had  no 
name  in  any  of  the  European  languages ;  and,  as  it  bore 
feveral  ftriking  refemblances  to  the  common  cock  and  the 
peacock,  a  compound  word  was  formed  exprefiive  of  thefe 
analogies.  Sperling  and  others  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  really  the  crols-breed  of  thefe  two  fpecies ;  but  the 
intermixture  confifts  entirely  in  the  names. 

We  mull  now  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of  our 
domeftic  turkey,  its  habits,  method  of  breeding,  &c. 

The  head  of  the  turkey  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  is  deftitute  of  the  ufual  decoration ;  for  it 
is  almoft  entirely  featherlefs,  and,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  neck,  is  only  covered  with  a  bluilh'lkin,  befet  with  red 
flelhy  paplllse  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  whitifii  papil¬ 
lae  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  with  forne  fmall  ftraggling 
black  hairs,  and  a  few  feathers  ftill  more  rare  on  the  arch 
of  the  neck,  and  which  are  thicker  in  the  lower  part ;  a 
circumftance  rarely  noticed  by  naturalifts.  From  the  bale 
of  the  bill,  a  kind  of  red  flelhy  caruncle  falls  loofely  over 
a  third  part  of  the  neck,  which  at  firft  light  appears  Angle ; 
but,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  compoled  of  a  double 
membrane.  A  flelhy  protuberance,  of  a  conical  fliape  and 
furrowed  with  deep  tranfverle  wrinkles,  riles  from  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  mandible.  This  protuberance  is 
fcarcely  more  than  an  inch  long  in  its  natural  ftate  of 
contraftion ;  that  is,  when  the  turkey,  feeing  no  objedts 
but  thole  to  which  it  has  been  accuftomed,  and  feeling 
no  inward  agitation,  walks  calmly  feeking  its  food.  But, 
on  any  unufual  appearance,  efpecially  in  the  leafon  of 
love,  this  bird,  which  in  its  ordinary  ftate  is  humble  and 
tame,  fwells  with  inftant  rage ;  its  head  and  neck  become 
inflated,  the  conical  protuberance  expands,  and  defeends 
two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  bill,  which  it  entirely 
covers.  All  thefe  flelhy  parts  affume  at  the  fame  time  a 
deeper  red ;  it  briftles  up  the  feathers  on  its  neck  and 
back,  fpreads  its  tail  like  a  fan,  while  its  wings  drop  and 
even  trail  on  the  ground.  In  this  attitude,  he  fometimes 
ftruts  around  his  female,  making  a  dull  found,  produced 
by  the  air  efcaping  from  the  breaft  through  the  bill,  and 
followed  by  a  long  gabbling  noife.  Sometimes  he  leaves 
his  female  to  attack  thofe  who  difturb  him.  In  both  thefe 
cafes,  his  motions  are  compofed ;  but  they  become  rapid 
the  inftant  he  utters  the  dull  found  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  He  vents  a  fiirill  feream,  which  intermits  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  he  may  be  made  to  repeat  as  of¬ 
ten  as  one  choofes,  by  whiffling,  or  by  forming  any  .lharp 
tones.  He  then  begins  again  to  wheel  round,  which 
aftion,  according  as  it  is  diredted  to  his  female,  or  pointed 
at  the  object  that  has  provoked  his  diipleafure,  exp  relies 
attachment,  or  marks  rage:  and  it  is  obferved,  that  his 
fits  are  the  moft  violent  at  the  fight  of  red  clothes  ;  he  is 
then  inflamed  and  becomes  furious ;  rallies  on  the  perfon, 
ftrikes  with  his  bill,  and  exerts  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  to 
remove  an  objedt  whole  prefence  he  cannot  endure.  In 
the  villages  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  great  numbers 
of  turkeys  are  bred  for  the  London  market,  they  drive 
them  in  large  flocks  by  means  of  a  flip  of  red  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  ftick,  from  which  they  ran  with  great  ala¬ 
crity.  It  is  a  curious  and  very  lingular  fadl,  that  the  co¬ 
nical  caruncle,  which  lengthens  and  is  relaxed  when  the 
bird  is  agitated  by  the  violence  of  paflion,  is  relaxed  in 
the  fame  manner  after  death. 
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Naturalifts  have  reckoned  twenty-eight  quills  in  each 
•tving,  and  eighteen  in  the  tail.  But  what  is  much  more 
ftriking,  and  what  will  readily  diftinguilh  this  fpecies 
from  any  other  yet  known,  is  a  lock  of  hard  black  hair, 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  which,  in  our  temperate  climates, 
rifes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  the  grown  male 
turkey  in  the  fecond  year,  and  fometimes  about  the  end 
of  the  firft;  and,  before  it  appears,  the  place  where  it 
emerges  is  marked  by  a  flelhy  prominence.  .Linnteus  lays, 
that  this  hair  does  not  Ibrout  till  the  third  year  in  the 
turkeys  bred  in  Sweden.  If  the  faft  be  certain,  it  would 
follow  that  this  production  is  the  flower  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  of  the  climate :  and  indeed  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  effects  of  cold  is,  to  check  every  fort  of  growth.  This 
lock  of  hair  is  the  foundation  of  the  epithet  of  bearded, 
(pedore  barbato,)  which  has  been  applied  to  the  turkey. 
The  turkey-cock  has,  in  fact,  like  the  peacock,  two 
tails,  an  upper  and  an  under  one.  The  firft  confifts  of 
eighteen  broad  feathers  inferted  round  the  rump,  and 
which  are  erected  when  the  bird  ltruts  about ;  the  fecond, 
or  lower  one,  are  formed  of  others  which  are  not  fo  broad, 
and  remains  always  in  a  horizontal  pofition.  The  male 
is  alfo  diftinguilhed  by  a  fpur  on  each  foot,  which  is  of 
Various  lengths,  but  always  Ihorter  and  fofter  than  in 
common  cocks.  In  the  female,  not  only  the  fpurs,  and 
the  lock  of  hair  hanging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
are  wanting,  but  alio  the  conical  caruncle  is  Ihorter,  and 
admits  of  no  extenfion;  both  this  caruncle  and  the  glan- 
dulous  flelh  that  (heaths  the  head,  are  of  a  paler  red ;  (lie 
is  fmaller  alfo,  and  has  lefs  expreflion,  lefs  refolution,  and 
lefs  vigour  of  aftion  ;  her  cry  is  only  a  plaintive  accent } 
fhe  never  ftirs  but  to  feek  food  or  to  fly  before  danger : 
finally,  flie  cannot  perform  the  ftrutting  evolutions,  not 
becaufe  (he  has  not  the  double  tail  of  the  male,  but  on 
account  of  the  want  of  the  elevator  mufcles  which  erecft 
the  very  large  feathers  that  compofe  the  upper  fan.  In 
the  male,  as  in  the  female,  the  noftrils  are  fituated  in  the 
upper  mandible ;  the  ears  are  placed  behind  the  eyes, 
thickly  covered,  and,  as  it  were,  darkened  by  a  multitude 
of  little  divided  feathers,  pointed  in  different  direftions. 

It  will  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  the  belt  cock  is  the 
ftrongelt,  the  livelielt,  and  the  molt  vigorous  in  all  his 
movements.  Five  or  fix  females  may  be  entrufted  to  his 
care.  If  there  are  feveral  males,  they  will  fight,  but  not 
with  the  furious  obftinacy  of  the  game-cock ;  for  thefe 
will  even  attack  turkeys,  which  are  double  their  fize,  and 
fometimes  kill  them  in  the  combat.  Turkeys  perform 
copulation  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  ordinary  cocks,  only 
it  lafts  longer.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reafon  that  the  male 
is  not  equal  to  fo  many  females,  and  is  fooner  worn  out. 
According  to  Sperling,  he  fometimes  mixes  with  common 
liens  ;  the  fame  author  afferts,  that,  when  his  females  are 
taken  from  him,  he  not  only  couples  with  the  pea-hen 
(which  may  happen),  but  alfo  with  the  duck  (which 
ieems  to  be  lefs  probable). 

Turkeys  are  a  fort  of  farm-ftock  that  can  only  be  kept 
with  advantage  in  diftricts  where  grain  is  the  predominant 
article  of  cultivation.  There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe 
birds  in  this  country,  the  black  and  the  fpeckled  forts ; 
the  former  of  which  is,  in  general,  the  larger  and  more 
hardy.  It  is  found  that  they  are  birds  that  profper  very 
well  in  open  countries,  where  there  is  not  much  Ihelter 
to  harbour  vermin  to  deftroy  them :  for  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  ramble.  The  hens,  likewife,  are  fo  negligent 
of  their  young,  that,  whilft  they  have  one  to  follow  them, 
they  never  take  any  care  of  the  reft ;  and  therefore  there 
mull  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them  whilft  they  are 
young,  to  watch  them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  as  being 
birds  that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome,  where  they 
have  the  conveniency  of  a  fmall  cover  near  the  houfe,  let 
them  take  their  liberty,  and  feek  their  own  nefts  ;  but  it 
is  only  in  particular  places  that  they  do  well  with  fuch 
management.  It  is  obferved,  that  a  gentleman  had  a 
hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from  Virginia,  from  which, 
3,nd  an  Englilh  cock,  he  railed  a  very  fine  breed,  much 
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larger  than  the  common,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much  better  than 
the  Englilh  forts.  Where  they  are  kept  with  corn,  they 
are  very  great  feeders,  and  devour  a  great  deal ;  but  if 
left  to  their  liberty  when  grown  up,  they  nearly  get  their 
own  living,  by  feeding  on  herbs,  feeds,  See. 

Turkeys  are  very  apt  to  ftraggle,  often  laying  their  eggs 
in  fecret  places ;  and  therefore  mult  be  watched,  and  made 
to  lay  at  home.  They  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  will 
fit  in  April.  Eleven  or  thirteen  eggs  are  the  molt  they 
fit  on.  They  hatch  in  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
days;  and  when  they  have  hatched  their  brood  they  mult 
be  carefully  kept  warm,  for  the  lead  cold  kills  them.  They 
may  be  fed  either  with  curds,  or  frelh  cheefe  chopped  in 
fmall  pieces  with  onions  or  leeks;  and  their  drink  may  be 
new  milk  or  milk  and  water.  Some  give  them  oatmeal 
and  milk  boiled  thick  together,  into  which  they  put 
onions  or  leeks  chopped  (mail,  and  fometimes  eggs  boiled 
hard,  and  cut  in  little  pieces.  They  muft  be  fed  often, 
as  the  hen  will  not  take  much  care  of  them ;  and,  when 
they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  be  fed  abroad  in  a  clofe 
walled  place,  where  they  cannot  ftray ;  not  letting  them 
out  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grafs,  and  taking  care  to  have 
them  in  again  before  the  night,  becaufe  the  dew  is  very 
prejudicial  to  them. 

It  is  noticed  that  thefe  birds,  when  young,  may  be  fat¬ 
tened  with  great  expedition  by  means  of  boiled  potatoes 
and  good  barley-meal,  mixed  well  together  with  chopped 
onions  or  leeks,  if  they  be  kept  fed  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  writer  of  Pradtical  Agriculture  fays,  that  the  practice 
of  cramming  them  is  a  piece  of  ftupid  and  unneceffary 
cruelty,  as  it  is  evident  they  can  only  fatten  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  digefied,  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  forced  upon  them  ;  belides,  they  will  conl'ume 
it  fall  enough  if  regularly  fed ;  which  is  probably  the  faft, 
however  cuftom  may  have  fan&ioned  fuch  a  method  of 
fattening  them.  The  author  of  the  original  Report  of 
Norfolk  thinks,  that  the  finenefs  of  the  flavour  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  turkeys  depends  on  the  drynefs  of  the  loil  in  that 
diftrift,  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  range,  which  they  are 
fuffered  to  poflefs  while  in  their  young  growth.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  living  and  dead  weight  of  a  turkey, 
is  thus  ftated  by  Mr.  Young:  live  weight  21  lb.  dead 
weight  141b.  The  farmers  in  many  diftritts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  prevented  from  the  railing  and  keeping  birds  of 
this  kind,  on  account  of  the  great  mifehief  which  they 
do  to  the  different  fort's  of  fielcl-crops.  They  are/how¬ 
ever,  fine  farm-yard  birds,  wherever  they  can  be  kept 
with  propriety. 

The  flefn  of  the  wild  turkey  is  faid  to  be  fuperior'  in 
goodnefs  to  the  tame,  but  redder.  Eggs  of  the  former 
have  been  taken  from  the  neft,  and  hatched  under  tame 
turkeys.  The  young  will  ftill  prove  wild,  perch  feparate, 
yet  mix  and  breed  together  in  the  lealon.  The  Indians 
fometimes  ufe  the  breed  produced  from  the  wild  as  decoy- 
birds  to  feduce  thofe  in  a  ftate  of  nature  within  their 
reach.  When  difturbed,  they  do  not  take  wing,  but  run 
out  of  fight.  It  is  ufual  to  chace  them  with  dogs,  when 
they  will  fly  and  perch  on  the  next  tree.  They  are  fo 
ftupid,  or  fo  infenfible  of  danger,  as  not  to  fly  on  being 
Ihot  at;  but  the  furvivors  remain  unmoved  at  the  death 
of  their  companions.  Wild  turkeys  are  now  become  rare 
in  the  inhabited  parts  of  America,  and  are  only  found  in 
numbers  in  the  diftant  moft  unfrequented  fpots.  The 
Indians  make  a  moft  elegant  clothing  of  the  feathers. 
They  twift  the  inner  webs  into  a  ftrong  double  thread  of 
hemp,  or  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  work  it 
like  matting ;  it  appears  very  rich  and  glolfy,  and  as  fine 
as  a  filk  lhag.  They  alfo  make  fans  of  the  tail;  and  the 
French  of  Louifiana  were  wont  to  make  umbrellas  by  the 
junction  of  four  of.  the  tails.— On  the  annexed  Plate  arc 
reprefented  the  original  American  turkey,  and  the  Englilh, 
domeftic  turkey. 

Wild  turkeys  preferve  a  famenefs  of  colouring;  the 
tame,  as  ufual  with  domeftic  animals,  vary.  It  is  needle!* 
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to  point  out  the  differences  in  a  bird  fo  well  known.  The 
black  approaches  neareft  to  the  original  Hock.  The  per¬ 
manent  varieties  noticed  by  Gmelin  are  the  following. 

y.  M.  gallopavo  criftatus,  the  crefted  turkey,  is  merely 
a  variety  of  the  common  kind,  fimilar  to  what  occurs 
among  the  ordinary  cocks.  It  is  fometimes  black,  fome- 
times  white.  That  defcribed  by  Albin  was  of  the  ufual 
fize;  its  feet  flefil-coloured,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
deep  brown;  the  bread,  belly,  thighs,  and  tail,  white; 
and  alfo  the  feathers  that  form  the  tuft.  In  other  refpefts 
it  refembled  exadlly  the  ordinary  kind  ;  it  had  the  fpongy 
and  glandulous  flefh  which  covers  the  head  and  arch  of 
the  neck,  and  the  lock  of  hard  hair  rifing  from  the  bread, 
and  the  ftiort  fpurs  on  each  foot ;  it  all'o  bore  the  fame 
fingular  antipathy  to  fcarlet,  &c. 

3.  M.  gal.  cupreus,  the  varied  turkey.  Copper-coloured ; 
the  primary  wing-quills  white  ;  tail  grey. 

e.  M.  gal.  toto  albus,  the  white  turkey.  “  A  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  kind  has  been  lately  introduced  into  England,  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs,  finely  contrading  with  its  red  head. 
Thefe,  I  think,  came  out  of  Holland,  probably  bred  from 
an  accidental  white  pair,  and  afterwards  preserved  pure 
from  any  dark  or  variegated  birds.”  Pennant  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxxi.  p.  67. 

MELEA'GRIS, /!  in  botany.  See  Fritillaria. 
ME'LECH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name.  Melech,  Ma- 
lech,  and  Moloch,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  are  terms  which  mean 
the  fame,  though  differently  expreffed :  they  betoken  a 
king  ;  as  Maleclia  does  a  queen.  It  was  an  old  title  given 
to  many  deities  in  Greece  :  it  became  obfolete,  and  was 
mifunderdood  ;  fo  it  was  often  changed  to  and 

MtiXiyno;,  fignifying  the  J'weet,  gentle,  benign,  deity. 
Paufanias  mentions  a  Jupiter  Melichios  in  Attica  and  at 
Argos,  and  another  with  Artemis  at  Sicyon.  Malaga 
in  Spain  was  properly  Malacha,  the  Royal  City.  Perhaps 
Amelek  was  Ilam  Melech  contracted.  Chron.  iv.  40. 
Malchom,  the  god  of  the  Sidonians,  was,  I  fuppofe,  a 
contraction  of  Malech-Cliom,  a  title  given  to  the  fun  ;  but 
conferred  alfo  upon  the  chief  of  the  Amonian  family. 
Zepli.  i.  4.  See  Bryant’s  Analyfis,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

MEL'EDA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  Separated  from 
the  peninfula  of  Sabioncello  by  a  narrow  channel.  It 
belongs  to  the  republic  of  Ragufa,  by  whom  a  governor 
is  appointed.  It  meafures  about  thirty  miles  in  length ; 
but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  interfeCted  by 
many  bays  and  inlets,  which  afi’ord  good  harbours  for 
fifhermen.  It  produces  vines,  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
but  not  fufiicient  corn  for  the  inhabitants  ;  about  2000, 
inhabiting  fix  or  feven  villages.  Father  Giorgi,  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk  of  this  ifland,  in  1730,  publilhed  an  eflay,  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  ifland  of  Melita  on  which  St.  Paul 
differed  fhipwreck,  and  not  Malta.  The  bite  of  the  viper 
is  here  remarkably  malignant.  See  Melita.  Lat.  43.  5.  N. 
Ion.  17.  44.  E. 

MEL'ELA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Barca :  feventy-fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Tolometa. 

MELEM'BA,  a  town  of  Cacongo.  Lat.  5.  30.  S.  Ion. 
11.55.  E. 

MELENDYDAR'  a  river  of  North-Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Conway  three  miles  above  Aberconway. 

MELE'NES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France  :  Lat.  48.  48.  N.  Lon.  3.31.  W. 

MELEN'KI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir,  on  the  Oka ;  forty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Vladimir.  Lat.  60.  24.  N.  Ion.  41.24.  E. 

ME'LES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fine  river  of  Alia 
Minor,  running  by  the  wails  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  with  a 
cave  at  its  head,  where  Homer  is  faid  to  have  written  his 
poems.  And  from  it  Homer  takes  the  name  Melejigencs. 

ME'LES,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
Alyattes,  about  747  years  before  Cliriff.  He  was  father 
to  Candaules. 

MELETE'AN,  adj.  [from  Melet.']  Belonging  to  Homer. 
MELESI'GENES,  a  name  given  to  Homer.  See 
Meles. 

MELE'TIUS,  the  author  of  a  controverfy  which  di- 
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vided  the  church  in  the  fourth  century,  after  whom  his 
adherents  and  followers  were  called  Meletians.  He  was 
bifliop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  was  depofed 
from  the  epifcopal  office  by  Peter,  bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
for  reafons  of  which  very  different  accounts  are  given 
by  ecclefiaftical  writers.  Athanafius  fays,  that  he  was 
convifted  of  feveral  criihes,  particularly  of  facrificing  to 
idols  in  the  time  of  perfecution  ;  and  he  adds  that  his 
followers,  infiead  of  Chriftians,  were  called  Meletians. 
Socrates  alfo,  who  has  followed  Athanafius,  gives  the 
fame  account  of  him.  There  are  feveral  confiderations, 
however,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  credit  of  this  repre- 
fentation.  In  the  firft  place,  Athanafius  was  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  Meletians,  who  were  alfo  always  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  joined  the  Arians  in  oppofition  to  him  ;  whence 
it  may  fairly  be  fulpedted  that  his  account  is  that  of  a 
prejudiced  perfon.  Epiphanius,  to  whom  others  afient, 
fays,  that  Meletius  made  a  fchifm,  but  attempted  not 
any  innovation  in  the  faith.  Again,  Epiphanius  and 
others  attribute  the  diifenfions  between  Peter  and 
Meletius,  and  the  proceeding  of  the  former  in  depofing 
the  latter,  to  their  difference  in  opinion  concerning 
fuch  as  had  lapfed  during  the  time  of  perfecution. 
Sozomen  makes  the  fault  of  Meletius  to  confift  in  his 
having;  on  the  flight  of  Peter,  ufurped  a  power  of 
ordaining  where  he  had  no  right:  and,  when  the 
council  of  Nice  condemned  him  and  his  adherents,  the 
fentence  did  not  lay  any  thing  to  his  charge  but  the 
rafhnefs  and  prefumption  of  his  ordinations,  together 
with  his  obftinacy  in  maintaining  them ;  and  it  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  Lycopolis,  to  retain  the  name  of  bifhop, 
as  W’ell  as  the  honour  annexed  to  that  office,  though  it 
forbade  him  to  ordain  any  perfon  :  which  W'ould  not 
have  been  fo  mild,  had  he  been  convifted  of  apoftacy,- or 
of  facrificing  to  idols.  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Miletius  always  complained  of  the  injuftice  with 
which  he  was  treated  ;  and  that  his  caufe  was  efpoufed  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Chriftians,  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  bifhops,  and  many  good  men,  declaring  for  him. 
Peter’s  violent  a<ft  of  authority  in  pronouncing  fentence 
of  depofition  againft  Meletius,  was  treated  by  the  latter 
with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  he  not  only  continued 
to  exercife  all  the  duties  of  the  epifcopal  fun&ion,  but 
affumed  the  right  of  ccnfecrating  prefbyters  ;  a  privi¬ 
lege  which,  by  the  law's  of  Egypt,  belonged  only  to  the 
bifhop  of  Alexandria.  This  fchifm  commenced  about 
the  year  306  ;  and,  though  the  council  of  Nice,  by  the 
comparatively  mild  fentence  of  condemnation  which 
they  paffed  on  the  author,  endeavoured  to  heal  it,  their 
attempt  v'as  ineffeftual,  fince  it  fubfifted  for  the  fpace  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Mojheim,  ftec.  iv. 

MEL'ETIN,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Pruth  twelve  miles  north  of  Jaffi,  in  the  province 
of  Moldavia. 

MELETZ'KOI,  a  towm  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolik  :  forty-four  miles  north  of  Atchinfk. 

MEL'FI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  immediately  under  the  pope;  it  contains  feven 
churches,  and  eight  convents.  In  1528,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Venofa.  Lat.  41. 1.  N. 
Ion.  1 5.  39.  E. 

MEL'FORD.  See  Long  Melford,  vol.  xiii. 

MEL'GAR,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  twenty- 
three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Burgos. 

MELGAS'SO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
F.ntre  Duero  e  Minho,  fituated  on  the  Minho ;  built  in 
the  year  1170  by  king  Alphonfo  Henriquez,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  by  king  Denis  ;  it  is  defended  by  a 
caftle.  It  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Braga,  and  fifteen  north- 
eaft  of  Moncao.  Lat.  42.  5.  N.  Ion.  8.  W. 

MEL'GREN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Finifterre  :  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Quimperle, 
and  three  north-eaft  of  Concarneau. 

.MELHA'NIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Forlkahl’s, 
named  by  him  from  Mellian,  the  Arabic  appellation  of  the 
hiil  upon  which  he  gathered  it,  and  wdiiclns  rich  in  curious 

plants. 
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plants.  He  defcribes  this  as  a  branched  Spreading  (hrub, 
two  cubits  high,  with  foft  ovate-lanceolate  ferrated  leaves, 
and  yellow  axillary  (talked  flowers.  The  calyx  is  double  j 
the  outer  of  three,  inner  of  five,  leaves.  Stamens  five,  in- 
ferted  into  a  nectariferous  crown,  with  five  intermediate 
linear  bodies,  exceeding  them  in  length  ;  ftyle  one,  with 
five  ftigmas  ;  capfule  globofe,  of  five  cells  and  five  valves  j 
feeds  four  in  each  cell,  angular,  dotted.  The  only  fpecies 
is  M.  velutina,  defcribed  above. 

MELHU'A,  or  Mell'uah,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  de¬ 
fect  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo. 

ME'LIA,  /.  [a  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus  for  this  tree, 
apparently  becaufe  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  ajh, 
which  is  doubtlefs  the  true  p.£?ua  of  the  ancient  Greeks.] 
In  botany,  the  Bead-tr.ee  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  triiiilats;,  (meliae, 
Julf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  perianthium  one-leafed, 
very  fmall,  five-toothed,  upright,  blunt.  Corolla  :  petals 
five,  linear-lanceolate,  Spreading,  long  ;  neCtary  cylindri¬ 
cal,  one-leafed,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  a  ten-tooth¬ 
ed  mouth.  Stamina :  filaments  ten,  very  final!,  infected 
within  the  apex  of  the  neCtary  ;  antherae  not  exceeding 
the  neCtary,  oblong.  Piltillum  :  germ  conical ;  ftyle  cy- 
lindric,  the  length  of  the  neCtary  ;  ftigma  capitate,  with 
five  converging  valves.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  globular, 
foft.  Seed  :  nut  roundifh,  five-grooved,  five-celled. — L’f- 
jential  Character.  Calyx  :  five-toothed  ;  petals  five  ;  nec¬ 
tary  cylindric,  bearing  the  antherae  at  its  mouth  ;  drupe 
dvith  a  five-celled  nucleus.  There  are  five  lpecies. 

i.  Melia  Azedarach,  common  bead-tree,  or  pride  of 
China  :  leaves  bipinnate  ;  leaflets  flat,  fhining,  with  fer¬ 
ruginous  dots  underneath.  This  in  warm  countries  grows 
to  "a  large  tree,  fpreading  out  into  many  branches.  Leaf¬ 
lets  notched  and  indented  on  their  edges,  deep  green 
above,  and  paler  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  in  long  loofe  bunches  ;  petals 
blue.  Fruit  oblong,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cherry,  green  at 
firft,  but  when  ripe  changing  to  a  pale  yellow  ;  nut  four 
or  five  celled,  with  one  oblong  feed  in  each  cell.  It  flowers 
in  July,  but  does  not  often  produce  feeds ;  it  drops  the 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  puts  out  frefh  ones  in  fpring.  The 
pulp  furrounding  the  nut  is  poifonous ;  and,  mixed  with 
reafe,  it  is  faid  will  kill  dogs.  The  nuts  are  bored  and 
rung  for  beads  by  the  Roman  catholics..  Nati  ve  of  Syria, 
and  now  common  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Cultivated  in 
i6  j6,  by  John  Tradefcant,  jun. 

a.  Melia  fempervirens,  or  evergreen  bead-tree-:  leaves 
bipinnate  leaflets  fomewhat  wrinkled,  commonly  (even. 
This,  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  variety,  is 
thought  by  Swartz  to  be  a  diftindl  lpecies,  differing  from 
that  in  being  (mailer,  and  often  flowering  for  two  years 
together ;  the  leaflets,  which  are  bright  green,  are  leldom 
more  than  feven,  wrinkled  a  little,  deeper  and  more  un¬ 
equally  ferrate  and  acuminate.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  fome  plants  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  is  informed  they  continue 
flowering  and  fruiting  mod  part  of  the  year ;  that  lie  re¬ 
ceived  the  fruit  by  the  name  of  Indian  lilac,  from  which 
he  raifed  many  plants,  but  found  them  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  from  Syria. 

y.  Melia  Azedirachta,  or  afh-leaved  Indian  bead-tree  : 
leaves  pinnate.  This  becomes  a  large  tree  in  India.  The 
Item  is  thick,  the  wood  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  bark  of 
a  dark  purple  colour  and  very  bitter.  The  branches  ex¬ 
tend  wide  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  pairs  of  oblongacute-pointed  leaflets,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  they  are  ferrate,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and 
of  a  ftrong  dilagreeable  odour ;  they  (land  upon  pretty 
long  footftalks,  oppofite  or  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
reduced  in  long  branching  panicles  from  the  fide  of  the 
ranches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fit  in  fmall  calyxes, 
cut  into  five  acute  fegments.  Fruit  oval,  the  fize  of  fmall 
olives ;  green,  turning  yellow,  and  when  ripe  changing 
to  purple  ;  the  pulp  is  oily,  acrid  and  bitter  ;  the  nut  is 
white,  and  (haped  like  that  of  the  former.  The  number 
y.op.  XV..  No.  1023, 
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of  grooves  and  cells  varies  s  Commelin  gives  only  four 
cells ;  Gasrtner’s  fpecimen  had  fix  5  but  the  natural  num¬ 
ber  is  five. 

4.  Melia  dubia :  leaves  bipinnate  ;  leaflets  broadly-lan- 
ceolate,  acute,  ferrated,  the  terminal  one  larger.  Sent  by 
Sonnerat  to  Lamarck  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  All  that  we 
know  of  this  fpecies  is  from  Cavanilles,  who  fays  that  lie 
faw  a  Angle  fpecimen  of  it  in  Lamarck’s  Herbarium  with¬ 
out  any  name,  but  that  he  eafily  difeovered  it  belonged 
either  to  Trichilia  or  Melia  ;  and  that- he  referred  it  to  the 
latter  genus  from  its  fruit.  The  flowers  refemble  thofe  of 
M.  Azadirachta. 

5.  Melia  compofita  :  leaves  pinnate  ;  lower  leaflets  ter- 
nate,  on  (talks  ;  calyx  and  corolla  .downy.  Willdenow 
fays,  that  M.  dubia  of  Cavanilles  feems  very  nearly  allied 
to  this.  The  pubefcence  of  the  calyx,  and  outer  fide  of 
the  petals,  feems  to  be  the  great  mark  of  diftindtion.  The 
fruit  is  unknown.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  feeds,  which  in  the  firft  fort  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad,  and  fliould  be  (own  in  pots  of  light 
rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners’  bark  or  dung,  under  frames  and  glafies,  giving 
frequent  waterings,  and  frefti  air,  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  being  fully  expofed  in  a  moderate  (hade  during  the 
fummer,  and  placed  under  a  frame  in  the  autumn,  &c.  to 
have  the  free  air  all  winter  in  open  weather,  and  be  (hel- 
tered  from  froft.  In  the  following  March  they  ihould  be 
planted  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  Sec. 
Though  this  laft  is  not  ablolutely  neceffary,  yet  when, 
praftiled,  it  greatly  facilitates  their  rooting  and  early 
growth.  After  they  have  been  managed  in  this  way  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  (hifted  occalionally  into  larger 
pots,  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  woody  plants  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  full  ground  under  a  warm  wall,  or 
in  a  dry  (heltered  part  of  the  (hrubbery.  The  proper  lea- 
fo  n  for  this  work  is  the  firft  fortnight  in  April.  And  fome 
plants  fliould  likewile  be  placed  in  pots,  to  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  green-houfe  exotic  plants,  left  thofe  in  the 
open  ground  fliould  be  deftroyed  by  the  froft  during  the 
winter  feafon. 

The  feeds  in  the  fecond  and  third  forts  fliould  be  fown 
in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  managed  nearly 
as  the  firft  fort ;  but,  as  being  much  more  tender,  mull  be 
always  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
(love  during  their  early  growth  5  afterwards,  when  they 
have  acquired  confiderable  fize  and  ftrength,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  heat  of 
fummer,  but  the  reft  of  the  year  be  kept  in  the  hot-lioufe  ; 
managing  them  as  other  woody  exotic  (love-plants.  It  may 
be  noticed,  that  the  laft  fort  is  not  common  in  gardens. 

The  firft  fort  is  proper  for  flirubberies  and  other  parts 
in  warm  fituations,  as  well  as  for  the  green-houfe  ;  and  the 
others  for  ftove-colledlions,  in  mixture  with  the  more  ten¬ 
der  plants. 

MELIANTHUS,  f.  [Greek.]  Honey-flower  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofper- 
mia,  natural  order  corydaies,  (rntacese,  Juff.)  For'tiie  ge¬ 
neric  characters,  fee  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.271. 
and  for  the  parts  of  fruftification,  Plate  XII.  fig.  20,  1,  2. 
— Efjcntial  (J/taraCter.  Calyx  :  five-leaved,  the  lower  leaf 
gibbous ;  petals  five,  with  the  nedtary  within  the  lowed  5 
capfule  four-celled.  This  genus  is  allied  to  Tropieolum 
in  the  cowl  of  the  calyx,  and  in  the  fituation  of  the  petals 
andftamens  5  but  it  more  refemblesDidlamnus  in  the  habit, 
fruit,  and  perifperm  ;  it  however  differs  very  much  from 
both.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1,  Melianthus  major,  or  great  honey-flower :  ft;pule$ 
folitary,  faftened  to  the  petiole.  Root  woody,  perennial,, 
fpreading.  Stems  many,  woody,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
herbaceous  towards  the  top.  Leaves  large,  embracing 
the  tern  at  the  bafe,  where  they  have  a  large  Angle  (lipulc 
faftened  on  the  upper  fide  pf  the  footftalk,  wi  th  two  ears  at 
the  bafe,  which  alfo  embrace  the  ftem  :  the  leaves  have 
four  or  five  pairs  of  very  large  leaflets,  deeply  jagged,  into 
&  acwtp 
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acute  fegments ;  and  between  them  runs  a  leafy  jagged 
border  or  wing  along  the  upper  fide  of  the  midrib,  fo  as 
to  cor.neCt  the  leaflets  at  the  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a  grey  co¬ 
lour.  See  Botany  Plate  VI.  fig.  20.  Spikes  pretty  long, 
fpringing  from  between  the  leaves  towards  the  top  of  the 
ftalks.  Corolla  brown  or  chocolate  colour.  Linnaeus  re¬ 
marks,  that,  if  this  plant  be  Ihaken  whilft  it  is  in  flower,  it 
diftilse  fhower  of  neCtar.  He  alfo  informs  us  that  it  was 
fent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  HopetoThomas  Bartholinus 
in  Holland,  by  Hermann,  in  the  year  1672.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick. 

2.  Melianthus  minor,  or  frnall  honey-flower :  ftipules 
in  pairs,  diftinCt-racemes  axillary,  elongated  ;  flowers  in 
whorls ;  brattes  linear,  elongated.  This  rifes  with  round, 
loft,  woody,  ftalks,  fending  out  two  or  three  branches 
from  the  fide.  Leaves  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
preceding,  deep  green  on  the  upper,  and  whitiffi  on  the 
tinder,  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks  in  loofe  hanging  panicles,  each  fuftaining  fix  or 
eight  flowers,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort :  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals  is  green,  the  upper  faffron-colour,  and  on 
the  outfide,  in  the  fwelling  part  of  the  petals,  is  a  bluffi  of  fine 
red.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  ftem,  which  is  fhrubby, 
and  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  during  the  flowering  fealon 
is  apt  to  exhibit  anaked  appearance, having  then  fewer  leaves 
on  it,  and  thofe  not  of  their  full  fize  ;  that  the  foliage  has  an 
unpleafant  fmell;  and  that  the  liquor  does  not  flow  fo  co- 
pioufly  as  in  the  large  fort,  but  is  retained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Melianthus  comofus,  or  tufted  honey-flower :  fti¬ 
pules  diftinft;  racemes  infrafoliaceous  ;  flowers  alternate; 
bradtes  cordate ;  leaves  villofe  above.  Stem  upright, 
branched,  four  feet  high,  round.  Leaves  pinnate,  con¬ 
fining  of  about  five  pairs  of  linear,  deeply-toothed,  foft 
leaflets  with  an  odd  one,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  in 
pendent  clufters,  on  lhort  ftalks,  of  a  yellow  colour.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed 
by  fuckers  from  the  roots  and  cuttings  of  the  young  ftalks 
or  branches.  The  firft  fort  is,  however,  belt  raifed  by 
planting  the  fuckers,  or  fide-flioots,  any  time  in  the  fpring 
or  fummer,  choofing  fuch  as  are  furniftied  with  root-fibres, 
in  pots,  or  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  which, 
after  they  are  planted  and  have  taken  root,  require  little 
further  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The 
cuttings  may  be  planted  duringany  of  thefummermonths, 
due  water  and  fliade  being  given.  When  they  have  taken 
root,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
or  in  feparate  pots,  to  be  managed  as  green-houfe  plants. 
But  the  fecond  fort  is  raifed  with  more  difficulty,  and 
chiefly  from  cuttings,  which  ffiould  be  planted  upon  an 
old  hot-bed,  the  heat  of  which  is  over,  and  covered  clofe 
■with  belt  or  hand  glaffes  to  exclude  the  air.  When  they 
have  taken  root,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  pots,  and 
-flickered  in  the  winter  under  a  frame  for  a  year  or  two, 
till  they  are  become  ftrong,  after  which  they  may  be  fet 
out  in  a  warm  border,  and  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  fort.  They  fucceed  belt  in  a  dry  foil 
and  warm  fituation ;  but  fome  plants  fhould  always  be 
kept  in  pots,  and  treated  as  green-houfe  plants,  left  thofe 
in  the  open  ground  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofts.  All  the 
fpecies  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders  and 
clumps,  as  well  as  among  other  plants  in  green-houfe 
collections. 

MELIAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  now  called  St. 
Thomas’s. 

MELIBO'CHI,  or  Melibochus,  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Germany.  Near  which 
Crodo,  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins,  together  with  Ifis,  was 
worfhipped.  It  feems  to  be  a  variation  of  the  ancient 
terms  Melecli  Boclms,  “  the  Lord  Bochus.”  Bacchus  was 
often  miftaken  for  Dionufius,  and  in  many  countries  called 
Bochus  and  Bocchus ;  as  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia. 
Bryant. 

MELIBCE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  Syria, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  which,  before  it  falls  into 
the  fea,  forms  a  fpreading  lake  round  it.  This  ifland 
was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  Thought  to  be  a  colony 
of  Theffalians  ;  and  hence  Lucretius’s  epithet,  Thejalicus . 

MELIBCE'A,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  part  of  Theffaly 
called  Magnefia,  about  the  precife  fituation  of  which  au¬ 
thors  differ.  Strabo  places  it  in  a  gulf,  on  the  eaftem 
coaft,  between  Mount  Offa  and  Mount  Pelion.  The  epi¬ 
thet  Melibceus  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  PhiloCtetes,  becaufe 
he  reigned  there.  JEn.  iii.  v. 

MELIBCE'US,  the  name  of  a  fliepherd  introduced  in 
Virgil’s  Eclogues. 

MELIBCE'US  MON'S,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  which, 
according  to  Caefar,  (Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.)  formed  a  feparation 
between  the  Cherufci  and  Suevi.  It  was  part  of  thofe 
mountains  which  covered  the  foreft  Bacenis. — A  moun¬ 
tain  of  Italy. 

ME'LIC-GRASS.  _  See  Melica. 

MEL'ICA,  f.  [derivation  uncertain. ^  Melic  or  Rope 
Grass  ;  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  digynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  gramina,  graffes.  Generic  characters — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  glume  two-flowered,  two-valved  ;  valves  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  nearly  equal.  Corolla  :  two-valved  ;  valves  ovate, 
awnlefs  ;  one  concave,  the  other  flat  and  fmaller  ;  a  cor- 
pufcule  between  the  florets,  turbinate,  pedicelled ;  nec- 
tary  one-leafed,  horizontal,  furrounding  the  germ,  flefhy. 
Stamina  :  filaments  three,  capillary,  thickened  at  the  bafe, 
connate,  the  length  of  the  flower  ;  antherse  oblong,  forked 
at  each  end.  Piftillum  :  germ  obovate,  turbinate  ;  ftylea 
two,  briftle-fliaped,  fpreading,  naked  at  the  bafe  ;  ftigmas 
oblong,  feathered.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  corolla  inclofing 
and  dropping  the  feed.  Seed  :  Angle,  ovate,  grooved  on. 
one  fide. — Ejjentiul  Character.  Calyx  two-valved,  two- 
flowered  ;  with  the  rudiment  of  one  or  two  florets  that 
are  abortive,  between  the  two  others.  There  are  feventeen 
fpecies. 

1.  Melica  ciliata,  or  fringed  melic-grafs :  the  outer  petal 
of  the  lower  floret  ci'iate.  Root  perennial.  Culms  fe- 
veral,  upright,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  round,  fmooth, 
with  feven  fmooth  purple  joints.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
mucronate,  flat,  from  three  to  nine  inches  long,  one  or 
two  lines  wide,  fmooth  underneath,  flightly  pubefeent 
above,  fomewhat  rugged  downwards.  A  white  nerve  runs 
along  the  back.  Ligule  white,  cloven.  Sheaths  ftriated, 
the  lower  a  little  pubefeent  and  rugged,  the  upper  ones 
fmooth.  Panicle  ereft,  cylindric,  fpiked,  round,  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  four  lines  wide,  when  young  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  fmooth,  but  becoming  feathered  by  age. 
Branches  two  or  one,  fpringing  from  the  fcape,  fome¬ 
what  rigid,  and  divided  from  the  very  bafe  into  fmaller 
and  even  very  frnall  branches  ;  the  final  peduncles,  on 
which  the  flowers  are  placed  either  fingly  or  in  bundles, 
are  very  fhort.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  mucronate,  ftriated, 
two-flowered,  green,  white,  and  purple,  fhining,  com- 
prefled  a  little,  near  three  lines  long,  doled,  fcarcely  one 
line  wide.  Larger  glume  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  lanceolate,  mucronate ;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla, 
in  the  larger  feffile  floret  adorned  with  white  feathers 
Handing  out,  but  in  the  fmaller  pedicelled  floret  fmooth  ; 
both  are  awnlefs  ;  antherse  white  ;  ftigmas  white, feathered. 
The  fcape  is  entirely  covered  with  the  fpikelets.  Native 
of  the  North  of  Europe;  introduced,  in  1771,  by  Monk 
Richard.  It  flowers  in  July. 

2.  Melica  gigantea,  or  gigantic  melic-grafs :  corollas 
hirlute,  awned  ;  panicle  whorled  ;  culm  upright.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Melica  geniculata,  or  jointed  melic-grafs:  corollas 
rough-liaired ;  panicle  contracted ;  culm  decumbent. 
This  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Cape.  In  the  Supplement  of 
the  younger  Linnaeus,  it  is  named  Aira  Capenfis. 

4..  Melica  decumbens,  or  proftrate  melic-grafs  :  corollas 
liirfute ;  flowers  racemed,  nodding ;  culm  decumbent.  5. 
Melica  racemofa,  or  racemed  melic-grals  :  corollas  rough¬ 
haired;  racemes  drooping ;  culm  ereCt.  Both  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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6.  Mellca  nutans,  or  mountain  melic-grafs :  petals 
beardlefs  ;  panicle  nodding,  Ample.  Root  perennial, 
fomewhat  creeping.  Culms  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  fimple,  upright,  rugged,  ftriated,  fomewhat  angular, 
below  purplilh.  Leaves  at  the  bafe  of  the  culm  (hort  fcale- 
like,  brownifti,  as  they  afcend  becoming  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower,  a  line  and  a  half  broad,  and  (lightly  rugged.  Na¬ 
tive  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  the  northern 
countries,  in  rocky  and  fhady  fituations  ;  with  us  in  York- 
fliire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  ;  alfo  in  Scotland. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  This.plant,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
obferves,  accords  fo  ill  with  Gramen  montanum  fpicatum 
of  Clufius,  which  is  referred  to  it  by  Schreber,  Haller,  and 
Scheuchzer,  that  he  probably  intended  fome  other  fpecies. 

7.  Melica  uniflora,  or  fingle-flowered  wood  melic-grafs  : 
panicle  thin  ;  calyxes  two-flowered ;  one  floret  herma¬ 
phrodite,  the  other  neuter.  Root  perennial.  Culm  Am¬ 
ple,  a  foot  and  a  half  ormore  in  height,  where  itis  covered 
with  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves,  fomewhat  angular,  rugged 
and  ftriated,  at  bottom  of  a  dull  purple  colour.  Stem- 
leaves  about  five,  yellowi(h  green,  flat,  a  line  and  a  half  or 
almoft  two  lines  broad,  terminating  gradually  in  a  point, 
feeling  rough  when  drawn  backwards  between  the  fingers, 
on  the  upper  fide  fomewhat  hairy,  the  edges  when  magni¬ 
fied  appearing  finely  ferrate ;  ligule  fcarcely  any  ;  but, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  a  fmall  ovate  leaf  with  a  long 
point,  upright  and  coloured,  rifes  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  mouth  of  the  (heath.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  panicle  ;  the 
lowermoft  flower-ftalks  growing  two  together,  the  one 
fhorter  than  the  other,  bearing  three  flowers,  and  even 
fevert  or  eight  when  cultivated  in  a  garden  ;  the  uppermoft 
growing  fingly.  Spikelets  pedicelled,  at  fir  ft  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  beardlefs,  each  containing  two  flowers.  Ca- 
Jycine  valves  coloured  and  Alining  ;  the  outer  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  five-ribbed,  ending  in  a  (hort  point;  the  inner  lefs, 
ovate-lanceolate,  three-ribbed.  Hermaphrodite  flower 
feflile,  the  outer- valve  large,  bellying,  with  its  edges  em¬ 
bracing  the  inner,  which  is  flattifli,  with  membranaceous 
edges  turned  back,  efpecially  near  the  bafe  ;  fterile  flower 
pedicelled.  Germ  fmooth,  finning,  yellowilh;  ftyles  fe- 
parate  at  bottom  and  fpreading  out ;  ftigmas  villofe. 
Neftary  a  very  minute  entire  fcale,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ. 
Seed  ovate,  rather  large  and  blackilh.  The  delicacy  and 
ftriking  colour  of  the  panicle,  joined  to  its  place  of  growth, 
in  woods,  readily  diftinguifti  this  from  all  our  other  grades. 
Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Swifferland,  France,  and 
England ;  in  moft  of  the  woods  near  London  ;  Mungewell, 
Ardley,  and  Stokenchurch,  woods  in  Oxford(hire,  &c. 

8.  Melica  ramofa,  or  branching  melic-grafs  :  corollas 
fmooth,  awpjefs  ;  panicle  contradted ;  culm  branched. 

9.  Melica  Capenfis,  or  Cape  melic-grafs  :  corollas  fmooth, 
awnlefs  5  panicle  fpreading  very  much ;  leaves  fubfiliform. 
Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Melica  minuta,  or  fmall  melic-grafs  :  culm  branched  5 
leaves  briftle-fliaped  ;  petals  beardlefs.  Culms  filiform, 
very  narrow,  half  a  foot  high,  very  much  branched,  co¬ 
vered  wish  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
rolled  inwards,  fpreading  a  little  at  the  bafe.  Found  in 
Italy,  by  Scopoli. 

11.  Melica  ccemlea,  purple  melic-grafs,  or  rope-grafs  : 
panicle  contradted  ;  flowers  cylindrical.  Root  perennial, 
thick,  whitifti  or  brownilh,  flexuofe  and  villofe.  Culm 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  fomewhat  bulbous  at  the 
bafe,  upright,  having  only  one  knot,  and  that  near  the 
bafe  5  above  naked  and  fmooth.  Leaves  for  the  moft  part 
three  or  four,  about  a  hand’s  breadth  in  length,  bluifh- 
green,  rather  broad,  acuminate,  ftifihh,  the  lower  ones  flat, 
the  upper  ones  fomewhat  rolled  up,  hairy  at  the  edges. 
Ligule  none.  Sheath  (hort,  ftriated.  Flowers  in  a  branched 
panicle,  a  hand’s  breadth  or  more  in  length  ;  the  branches 
clofing  together  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fpike.  Spikelets 
containing  two,  three,  or  four,  flowers,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  three,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  flower  in  moft  of 
them  ;  the  young  ones  flattened,  the  full-grown  ones 
rcundilh,  obtufe,  (lightly  diverging. 
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Linnssus  at  different  periods  placed  this  grafs  in  different 
enera  :  in  his  Flora  Lapponica  it  appears  as  a  Poa  ;  in 
is  Species  Plantarum  and  Flora  Suecica  as  an  Aira;  in 
his  Syftema  Vegetabilium  as  a  Melica.  If  the  (pikelets 
be  examined  when  the  plant  is  young,  they  are  very  like 
thole  of  Poa,  being  pointed,  flattened,  and  containing 
ufually  from  three  to  five  flowers  ;  as  they  advance,  their 
form  alters,  they  become  rounder,  and  more  like  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  Aira  aquatica  ;  fo  that,  if  the  rudiment  were  want¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  in  which  genus  it 
(liould  be  placed ;  but,  that  being  prefent,  we  are  under  no 
difficulty  in  clafling  it  with  Melica.  It  is  eafily  known  by 
its  having  only  one  knot,  and  that  near  the  bafe  5  and  by 
the  ftamens  and  ftigmas  being  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 
Merret’s  name  of  Gramen J'picit  luvendulce  is  very  expreflive 
of  its  appearance  when  in  flower.  It  is  common  on  wet 
moors  and  heaths,  flowering  from  July  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Being  harfli  and  late,  it  does  not  feem  adapted 
to  agricultural  purpofes.  It  varies  greatly  in  fize.  The 
fiftiermen  in  the  Hie  of  Skye  make  ropes  for  their  nets  of 
this  grafs,  which  they  find  by  experience  will  bear  the 
water  well  without  rotting. 

12.  Melica  papilionacea,  or  pea-flowered  melic-grafs  : 
lower  valve  of  the  calyx  very  large,  coloured  ;  outer  petal 
fubciliate.  This  has  the  ftature  of  the  next  fpecies.  Pa¬ 
nicle  rod-like,  with  (lender  peduncles  longer  than  the 
flower,  branched  efpecially  below.  Flowers  two,  alter¬ 
nate,  befides  the  rudiment.  Native  of  Brafil,  Arduini. 
Jamaica,  Sloane. 

13.  Melica  altiflima,  or  tall  melic-grafs:  petals  beard¬ 
lefs  ;  panicle  contrafted,  directed  one  way.  Leaves  two 
lines  and  a  half  wide.  Panicle  often  half  a  foot  long, 
thick  and  branched,  the  branchlets  prefled  clofe  to  the 
culm.  Spikelets  three  or  four  flowered.  Florets  alter¬ 
nate,  not  very  remote,  fmaller  the  higher  they  are  ;  the 
outer  glume  embraces  the  other  and  the  next  floret  above 3 
the  extreme  floret  is  pitcher-fhaped,  one-valved,  perma¬ 
nent,  containing  the  rudiment  of  a  germ  with  a  (hort 
llyle  ;  it  is  therefore  a  female  or  neuter  floret.  Native  of 
Siberia. 

#.  M.  glabra,  or  fmooth  American  melic-grafs :  panicle 
widely  fpreading,  with  branches  in  pairs  ;  flowers  eredt  3 
calyx- glumes  elliptical,  nearly  equal,  rather  (liorter  than 
the  florets  ;  petal  fmooth,  beardlefs  ;  leaves  linear.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  Michaux. 
This  variety,  or  fpecies,  differs  in  its  narrower  leaves, 
fpreading  panicle,  and  fmooth  flowers.  The  Item  is  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Willdenow,  who  cites  this  as  a  va¬ 
riety,  (till  expreffes  his  opinion  of  its  being  undoubtedly 
a  different  fpecies. 

14.  Melica  falx,  or  lickle-ftiaped  melic-grafs :  fpike  di¬ 
rected  one  way,  comprefl'ed,  imbricate.  Leaves  on  the 
culm  two,  alternate.  Culm  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
even,  with  two  joints.  Spike  a  finger’s  length,  imbricate, 
with  lateral,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  three-nerved  leaflets, 
a  little  longer  than  the  flowers,  one  to  each.  Flowers 
pubefcent,  with  a  white  edge.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Sparrmann.  Thunberg, 
who  alfo  found  it  at  the  Cape,  has  with  reafon  removed 
this  fpecies  into  the  genus  Cynofurus ;  but,  not  havingbeen 
noticed  in  this  work  under  that  genus,  it  is  inferted  here. 

15.  Melica  faxatilis,  or  rock  melic-grafs  :  Item  fimple  ; 
petals  beardlefs  ;  panicle  clofe,  directed  one  way;  flowers 
drooping;  ftipule  elongated.  Frequent  on  riling  ground 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  has  the  habit  of 
M.  minuta,  but  is  much  larger  in  every  part,  and  the  pa¬ 
nicle  of  a  much  greater  number  of  flowers,  with  (harper 
glumes.  The  panicle  agrees  with  that  of  M.  nutans  ;  but 
the  foliage  is  narrower,  and  the  ftipule  more  elongated. 

16.  Melica  major, or  greater  melic-grafs :  petals  beardlefs ; 
panicle  fpreading,  with  branches  in  pairs  ;  flowers  droop¬ 
ing  ;  ftem  Ample  ;  leaves  involute  and  pungent.  Native 
of  Greece,  France,  and  Siberia,  in  mountainous  places. 
There  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft  this  fpecies  to  be  what 
pr.  Sibthorp  took  for  M.  nutans,  and  put  down  as  fuch 
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in  his  lilts  of  Greek  plants,  the  latter  not  being  found  in 
his  Herbarium,  nor  this  noticed  by  any  other  appellation. 
The  plants  however  are  very  diftinft.  The  major  has  a 
branched  panicle,  more  like  the  uniflora,  but  the  calyx 
contains  from  two  to  four  florets  belides  an  abortive  one, 
their  corolla  moftly  briftly  at  the  back.  The  leaves  are 
flat  when  growing,  but  rolled  in  when  dry,  with  a  fliarp 
rigid  point.  We  believe  this  has  been  called  M.  amethy- 
ftina  by  the  abbs  Pourret. 

17.  Melica  diandra,  or  broad-leaved  diandrous  melic- 
grafs  :  panicle  corymbofe,  of  numerous  (lender  manv- 
flowered  branches  ;  flowers  ereft:,  ovate  :  glumes  all  fharp- 
'pointed,  keeled,  fmooth  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  reticu¬ 
lated.  This  has  the  habit  of  Arundo  Phragmites.  The 
llem  is  clothed  with  feveral  alternate  broad  lanceolate 
acute  leaves,  fomewhat  ovate  at  their  bale,  with  long, 
fringed,  clofe,  fheaths.  They  have  rough  edges,  and  many 
ribs,  connefted  by  tranfverfe  reticulations.  The  panicle 
is  level-topped,  compofed  of  numerous,  {lender,  clofe, 
racemofe,  branches  ;  flowers  purplifh,  Alining,  fmooth  ; 
rather  fmaller,  as  well  as  more  comprefled,  than  in  M.  cx- 
rulea,  all  their  glumes  very  fnarp-pointed.  Native  of 
Calcutta;  defcribed  by  the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;  from  the 
name  he  has  given  it,  we  prefume  there  are  but  two  fta- 
mens. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  grafles  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  feed,  or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 
None  of  them  are  cultivated  for  feed-ing  cattle  ;  though 
both  ciiiata  and  nutans  are  laid  by  fome  to  be  very  agree¬ 
able  to  iheep.  M.  nutans  and  uniflora,  being  elegant 
grafles,  deferve  a  place  in  curious  gardens,  together  with 
fome  of  the  Cape  fpecies. 

MELICE'RIS,  j.  [Greek.]  A  tumour  inclofed  in  a 
eyft,  and  confifting  of  matter  like  honey. — If  the  matter 
Tefembles  milk-curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma ;  if 
■like  honey,  meliceris  ;  and,  if  compoled  of  fat,  or  a  fuety 
fubftance,yie«£om«.  Sharp. 

MELICERTA,  Melicer'tes,  or  Melicer'tus,  in 
fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was 
faved  by  41  is  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father,  who  pre¬ 
pared  to  dafh  him  againft  a  wall  as  he  had  done  his  brother 
Learchus.  The  mother  was  fo  terrified,  that  fhe  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  had 
compaflion  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ino  and  her  fon  ;  and 
changed  them  both  into  fea-deities.  Ino  was  called  Leu- 
eothoe,  or  Matutu  ;  and  Melicerta  was  known  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Palcemon,  and  among  the  Latins 
by  that  of  Porta  mutts.  Some  luppoie  that  the  Ifihmian 
games  were  inftituted  in  honour  of  Melicerta. 

.  MELI'CHRUS,  J.  [from  honey-coloured,  al¬ 

luding,  we  prefume,  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  epacrideae,  Brown.  Generic  characters — 
Calyx :  perianthrum  inferior,  of  many  leaves,  ereft:,  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  five  innermoft  longelt,  equal,  lanceolate, 
concave.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  wheel-ihaped  or  pitcher- 
fhaped,  in  five  equal  fegments,  bearded  half-way,  and  with 
five  clufters  of  glands  near  its  bale  ;  nectary  a  glandular 
nearly-entire  - cup,  furrounding  the  bale  of  the  germen. 
Stamina :  filaments  five,  thread-lhaped,  equal,  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla ;  antherae  incumbent,  oblong, 
liurfting  lengthwife,  flightly  projefting.  Piflillum ;  ger¬ 
men  luperior,  roundifli ;  ityle  columnar  ;  flignia  capitate. 
Pericarpium  :  drupe  nearly  dry,  with  a  hard  lhelj ;  nut  of 
five  cells.  Seeds  :  folitary. — Effential  Character.  Outer 
calyx  of  many  leaves  ;  corolla  five-cleft,  wheel  or  pit¬ 
cher  fliaped,  bearded  half-way,  with  five  clufters  of  glands 
.near  the  bafe  ;  drupe  dry,  of  five  cells.  This  genus 
(eredied  by  Brown,  Prodr.  N.  Hoi.  539.)  confifts  of  two 
fpecies  of  l'mall  fhrubs. 

1.  Melichrus  rotatus  :  corolla  wheel-fhaped  ;  calyx 
hairy  ;  leaves  nearly  linear,  hairy  on  both  fides  and  at  the 
edges.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  part  of  New  Holland.  The  Item  is  much  branched, 
procumbent  j  branches  clothed  with  feveral  rows  of  im- 
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bricated,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  leaves,  about  an 
inch  long,  lomewliat  glaucous,  clothed  and  fringed  with 
loft  hairs,  and  ftriated  with  numerous  ribs.  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  axillary,  folitary,  feilile ;  calyx  loofeiy  covered 
with  long,  fort,  white  hairs  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
acute,  broad  at  die  bale.  Cavanilles  reprelen'ts  them 
with  long  hairs  from  beyond  the  middle  to  the  point. 

2.  Melichrus  urceolatus  :  corolla  pitcher-fliaped  ;  calyx 
fmooth;  leaves  lanceolate, taper-pointed,  minutely  toothed. 

Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer. 

MELICOC  LA,  J.  [fi e?.(,  honey,  and  y.oy.y.oc,  a  berry  ; 
fo  named  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  from  the  fweetnefs  or 
mellownefs  of  its  fruit.]  Genip-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  oftandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  trihilatse, 
Linn,  (lapindi,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  peri- 
anthium  inferior,  of  four  ovate  concave  obtule  lpreading 
leaves.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  oblong,  equal,  refiexed  be¬ 
tween  the  calyx-leaves.  Stamina  :  filaments  eight,  awl- 
fliaped,  ereft:,  Ihort ;  antherae  oblong,  eredt.  Piftillum  : 
germen  fuperior,  ovate,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla ; 
Ityle  very  Ihort ;  ftigma  large,  rather  peltate,  extended  at 
each  fine,  oblique.  Pericarpium:  drupe  covered  with  a 
tough  flan,  roundifli,  obtufely  pointed.  Seed :  a  leathery, 
rOundilh,  fmooth,  nut.  In  Gasrcner’s  defcription,  the 
pericarpium  is  laid  to  be  an  ovate,  pointed,  leathery,  thick- 
iili,  berry,  of  one  ceil.  The  feeds  folitary  (rarely  two  or 
three),  ovate,  furrowed  on  one  fide,  coated  with  a  gluti¬ 
nous  pulp. — ■Ejjentiul  Char  aider.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft ; 
petals  four,  refiexed  between  the  calyx-leaves ;  ftigma 
lhield-like  ;  drupe  with  a  tough  coat. 

Melicocca  bijuga,  genip-tree,  or  honey-berry  ;  a  Angle 
fpecies.  It  is  a  tree  with  a  middle-fized  unarmed  trunk, 
and  lpreading  branches.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  two  pairs 
of  leaflets,  which  are  lublefliie,  or  on  very  Ihort  petioies, 
ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  bright  green.  Racemes  compound,  termi¬ 
nating  ;  branchlets  alternate,  Ample,  upright,  many-flow¬ 
ered.  jacquin  was  informed  at  Curagoa  that  there  were 
male  and  female  trees ;  but  Swartz  has  alcertained  that 
one  tree  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers,  another  male  flow¬ 
ers,  and  that  the  latter  are  molt  common.  They  flower 
in  April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  about  midlummer.  Native 
of  South  America,  and  cultivated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Browne  fays  it  was  brought  to  Jamaica  from  Surinam ; 
that  it  thrives  well  in  the  lowlands  about  Kingfton,  riling 
fometimes  to  the  height  of  lixteen  or  eighteen  feet  or 
more;  that  the  fruit,  is  very  mellow,  and  grows  to  the 
fize  of  a  large  plum,  and  that  it  feldom  brings  more  than 
one  ftone  or  leed  to  perfection.  He  calls  it  genip-tree 
from  the  Dutch  hnippen.  The  Spaniards  call  it  monos. 
According  to  jacquin,  it  is  .wild  about  Car.thagena,  and 
commonly  cultivated  at  Curagoa.  It  was  introduced  here 
in  1778,  by  Thomas  Clark,  M.  D. 

MELIC'OPE,  J;  [fo  named  by  Forfter,  from  geXt,  ho¬ 
ney,  and  y.ovi 1,  a  feftion  or  incilion ;  the  nectary  being 
very  much  cut.]  In  botany,  a  genus  ofthe  clafs  oftandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  rutacese.  Generic  cha- 
rafters — Calyx :  perianthium  one-ieafed,  four-parted,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  petals  four,  ovate-oblong, acute, longer 
than  the  calyx ;  neftary,  glands  four,  large,  twin,  lur- 
roundiflg  the  germs.  Stamina :  filaments  eight,  awl- 
fhaped,  ereft,  fhorter  than  the  coroila,  inlerted  into  the 
receptacle  on  the  outlide  of  the  neftary ;  antherae  fub- 
cordate,  ereft.  Piftillum :  germs  four,  fuperior  5  ftyle 
filiform,  longer  than  thelfamens,  deciduous ;  ftigma  four- 
cornered,  flatted,  concave  at  the  centre.  Pericarpium : 
capfules  four,  elliptic,  comprefled,  divaricated,  one-celled, 
gaping  at  the  upper  margin.  Seeds :  folitary,  elliptic, 
comp  rell  e  d . — Ejjcntia  l  Charatler.  Calyx  inferior,  tour¬ 
leaved  ;  petals  four ;  neftary,  glands  four,  twin  ;  caplule 
four,  one-feeded. 

Melicope  ternata,  the  only  known  fpecies.  It  is  a  ftirub, 
with  fmooth  round  leafy  branches  ;  the  young  ones  lome- 
what  quadrangular.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  ternate  5 
leaflets  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obovate,  bluntly 

pointed, 
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pointed,  very  obfcurely  and  irregularly  crenate,  rather 
thickened  or  bordered  at  the  margin,  tapering  af  the  bate, 
fingle-ribbed,  with  a  few  oblique  forked  veins,  quite 
fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  when  dry,  full  of  fmall,  pellucid, 
refinous,  dots ;  the  terminal  leaflet  larger  than  the  reft. 
Common  foolftalk  about  an  inch  long,  linear,  channelled, 
fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  Shorter  than  the 
leaves,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  fmooth,  fiightly  angular, 
with  a  pair  of  minute  concave  braftes  at  each  fubdiviflon  : 
whenever  any  of  the  Stalks  fall  off,  a  broad  pale  peltate 
fear  is  left  behind  on  the  branch.  Flowers  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  white  or  yellowifh,  each  on  a  qua¬ 
drangular  partial  ftallc,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  dilated 
upwards  under  the  calyx  ;  capfules  l'preading  in  four  di¬ 
rections,  fomewhat  leathery,  fmooth,  each  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New  Zealand,  and 
given  by  him  to  Linnaeus. 

MELICRA'TUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  honey  ;  and 
xfocToi,  a  mixture.]  A  kind  of  mead;  a  kind  of  wine  made 
of  honey  and  rain-water. 

MELICUC'CA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra: 
ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Oppido. 

MELICY'TUS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Forfter,  from  the  Gr. 
/re?u,  honey,  and  xv to?,  a  cavity  or  hollow  ;  the  antherae 
being  faftened  to  the  cavity  of  the  neftary.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria,  natural  order 
euphorbias.  Generic  characters — Male.  Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  five-toothed,  very  Short.  Corolla :  petals  five, 
ovate,  acute,  horizontal,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  neftary, 
feales  five,  clubbed,  cup-!haped,  excavated  at  top,  ftami- 
niferous  on  the  infide,  upright.  Stamina  :  filaments  none, 
antheras  five,  ovate-roundifh,  four-grooved  in  front,  faf- 
.tened  longitudinally  to  the  neftaries  within,  and  a  little 
longer.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  males  ;  nec¬ 
tary,  five  feales,  triangular,  acute,  incumbent  on  the  germ, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Piftillum :  germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  very 
ihort ;  ftigma  fiat,  four  or  five  lobed  ;  lobes  rounded,  fmall. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  berried,  globular,  fmooth,  coriace¬ 
ous,  one-celled,  four  or  five  valved.  Seeds  :  about  five, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  neftling  in  the 
pulp. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  five-toothed  ;  corolla 
five-petalled,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  neftary  five 
feales.  Male  :  antherse  five,  without  filaments,  faftened 
to  the  infide  of  the  neftary.  Female  :  ftigma  flattened  ou  t, 
four  or  five-lobed ;  capfule  berried,  one-celled ;  feeds 
neftling. 

Melicytus  ramifiorus,  the  only  fpecies.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  New 
Zealand,  flowering  there  in  November  1774.  It  is  a  Shrub, 
or  tree,  with  round  fmooth  leafy  branches.  Leaves  deci¬ 
duous,  fcattered,  on  fhort  fmooth  footftalks,  elliptic- 
lanceolate  or  obovate,  obtufe,  bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  with  one  rib  and  numerous  interbranching 
reticulated  veins,  each  leaf  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long,  and  nearly  one  broad.  Flower-ftalks  feveral  together, 
from  fcattered  lateral  or  axillary  buds,  each  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  (welling  upwards,  Ample,  fmooth,  bearing 
about  the  middle  a  minute  fringed  concave  braftes,  fin- 
gle-flowered.  Flowers  very  numerous,  whitifh. 

MELI'DA,  or  Meli'ta.  See  Meleda,  p.  52. 

MELI'DES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Sines,  and  twenty- 
one  louth  of  Setuval. 

MELIGNA'NO.  See  Marignano,  vol.  xiv.  p.  364. 

MELIL'LA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  Its  name  proves  that 
honey  was  plentiful  in  its  environs.  The  Goths,  who 
had  pclTeHcd  themfeives  of  it,  abandoned  it  when  the 
Arabs  invaded  the  country.  It  was  forfaken  in  like 
manner  by  the  Moors,  and  feized  on  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sidy  Ma¬ 
homet  ineffectually  laid  fiege  to  this  place  in  1774:  140 
miles  eait  of  Tetuan.  Lat.  35.  24.  N.  Ion.  2.  54.  W, 
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MELIL'LI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  mount  Hy« 
bla,  famous  for  its  excellent  honey,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name;  as  well  as  alfo  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  or  the  fugar-canes  once  cultivated  there,  but 
now  abandoned. 

MELILO'BUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gleditsia. 

MEL'ILOT,  or  Melilo'tus,  J.  in  botany.  See  Medi- 
cago,  Trifolium,  and  Trigonella. 

ME'LIN,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Varafdin. 

MEL'IN-Y-COU'RT.  See  Mei.loncourt. 

MELI'NA,  or  Merlina,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
runs  into  the  Elbe  :  five  miles  weft  of  Nimburg. 

MELIN'DA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Indian  Sea.  This  country  is  for  the  molt 
part  rich  and  fertile,  producing  almoft  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  except  wheat  and  rice,  both  of  which  are  brought 
thither  from  other  parts ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  pur- 
chafe  them,  make  ufe  of  potatoes  in  their  ftead,  which  a:se 
here  fine,  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  They  likewife 
abound  with  great  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  roots,  plants, 
and  other  efculents,  and  with  melons  of  exquifite  tafte. 
The  country  is  covered  with  citron-trees,  with  whole 
ftnell  the  air  is  agreeably  perfumed  almoft  all  the  year. 
They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  venifon,  game,  oxen,, 
(beep,  geefe,  hens,  and  other  poultry  ;  and  one  breed  of 
Iheep,  whofe  tails  weigh  in  general  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pounds.  The  men  are  black,  fwarthy,  tawny, 
and  white;  the  women  moftly  of  an  olive  ;  their  drefs  is 
elegant,  for  they  never  ftir  out  but  in  fine  filks,  girt  with 
rich  gold  or  fiiver  girdles,  collars,  and  bracelets  of  the 
fame,  orfomething  more  valuable,  and  their  heads  co¬ 
vered  with  veils.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  turban  ;  in 
other  relpefts  their  drefs  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cotton 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  defeending  a  little  below 
the  knees ;  their  legs,  feet,  and  the  reft  of  the  body, 
quite  bare.  As  to  the  meaner  fort,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
live  farther  from  the  coafts,  they  wear  little  elfe  than  a 
piece  of  cloth  about  their  middle,  if  we  except  their  fliield 
and  weapons,  which  are  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  feymetar, 
and  the  javelin.  Their  religion  is  varioully  deferibed  by 
authors  ;  Come  reprefenting  the  people  as  altogether  Ma¬ 
hometans,  and  others  as  idolaters.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  fome  of  both  religions.  The  government  is  monar¬ 
chical  ;  and  in  fuch  veneration  is  the  king  held  by  his 
lubjefts,  that,  whenever  he  ftirs  out  of  his  palace,  he  is 
carried  on  a  fedan,  on  the  (houlders  of  four  or  more  of 
the  greateft  nobles  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  incenfe  and 
other  perfumes  are  burned  before  him  as  he  goes  along 
the  ftreets  of  any  city,  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who 
come  to  welcome  him  with  longs  in  his  praife,  accom- 

f>anied  with  feveral  kinds  of  nautical  inftruments.  This 
arge  country  was  for  many  years  governed  by  a  prince 
tributary  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  the  circumftances  are 
now  reverfed,  for  the  Portuguefe  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe,  by  annual  prefents,  permiftion  to  trade,  and  to 
explore  the  country  for  gold ;  a  revolution  probably 
caufed  partly  by  the  declenfion  of  the  Portuguefe  power, 
and  partly  by  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  the 
arts  of  commerce  and  policy,  which  made  them  fenfible 
both  of  their  intereft  and  of  their  own  Strength. 

Adjoining  to  Melinda  are  five  other  kingdoms,  ail 
tributary  to  the  fame  nation ;  •  fo  that  in  this  part  of  Af¬ 
rica  alone  tlie  Portuguefe  in  the  zenith  of  their  power 
might  have  been  faid  to  hold  the  fovereignty  of  a  country 
as  large  as  Sp.ain  and  Portugal  together.  The  natives 
however  carry  on  fome  trade  with  their  own  veflels,  in 
which  they  frequent  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ports  of  Arabia ; 
they  are  alfo  feen  in  the.  Indian' Seas,  especially  at  Cam- 
baya,  a  maritime  town  in  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  The  Indians,  and  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand, 
fometimes  bring  them  goods  to  Melinda;  yet  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  ultimately  tranfaft  all  the  trade  of  Melinda, 
which  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mozambique.  Gold 
from  Sofala;  ivory,  copper,  quickfilver,  all  forts  of  filks, 
Q  and 
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and  cottons,  from  Europe  and  the  Eaft-Xndies;  fpices, 
rice,  and  other  grain  5  are  the  chief  articles  brought  to 
Melinda. 

MELIN'DA,  the  capital  of  the  above-defcribed  king¬ 
dom,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  beautiful  plain  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Indian  lea,  and  furrounded  by  fine  gardens 
and  orchards,  producing  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  elpecially 
citrons  and  oranges.  The  houfes  are  built  of  fquare 
ftone,  many  of  them  being  conftrufted  in  a  magnificent 
ftyle,  and  all  richly  furniihed,  for  the  ftated  refidence 
of  rich  merchants,  and  the  occafional  refort  of  foreigners, 
who  carry  on  an  extenfive  commerce  in  gold,  copper, 
quickfilver,  ivory,  wax,  and  drugs,  in  exchange  for  filk, 
cottons,  linen  cloths,  corn,  and  other  commodities.  The 
harbour  is  difficult  of  accefs,  on  account  of  rocks  and 
flielves  that  intercept  the  approach  to  it,  and  oblige 
veffels  to  come  to  anchorage  at  fome  diftance  from  it. 
The  warehoufes  at  Melinda  fupply  the  country  with 
European  goods  to  a  great  diftance  within  land,  where 
they  procure  vaft  quantities  of  ivory.  This  city  was 
wholly  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  is  faid  to  contain 
30,000  of  them,  befides  natives ;  it  has  feventeen  Chrif- 
tian  churches,  together  with  other  religious  houfes. 
Lat.  3.  5.  S.  Ion.  42.40.  E. 

MELIN'DA,  one  of  the  Querimba  iflands,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  fea.  Lat.  10.  30.  S. 

MELIN'GEN,  or  Mf.llingen,  a  towm  of  Swiflerland, 
on  the  Rufs  :  fifteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Zurich, 
and  forty-three  north-eaft  of  Berne.  Lat.  47.  20.  N. 
Ion.  8.  1 5.  F,. 

MELI'NUM,/'  The  name  of  an  earth  famous  in  the 
earlieft  ages  of  painting,  being  the  only  white  of  the 
great  painters  of  antiquity;  and,  according  to  Pliny’s  ac¬ 
count,  one  of  the  colours  with  which  alone  they  per¬ 
formed  all  their  works.  It  is  a  fine  white  marly  earth, 
of  a  very  compact  texture,  yet  remarkably  light ;  a  fort 
of  texture  which  mull  render  any  earth  fit  for  the  pain¬ 
ter’s  ufe,  that  is  of  a  proper  colour.  It  is  frequently 
found'  forming  a  ftratum  in  the  earth,  lying  immediately 
under  the  vegetable  mould.  It  is  of  a  very  fmooth,  but 
not  gloffy,  furface  ;  very  foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  is  eafily  broken  between  the  fingers,  and 
ftains  the  fkin  in  handling.  It  melts  readily  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  perfectly  fine,  leaving  not  the  leaft  grit- 
tinefs  between  the  teeth.  Thrown  into  water,  it  makes 
a  great  bubbling  and  loud  hiding  noife,  and  moulders 
away  into  a  fine  powder.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids, 
and  fuffers  no  change  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  cha¬ 
racters  by  which  the  melinum  of  the  ancients  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  the  other  white  earths.  It  is  ftill  found 
in  the  fame  place  from  whence  the  painters  of  old  had  it, 
which  is  that  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  the  ifland  of 
Milo,  called  Melos  by  the  Greeks;  and  is  common  in 
moft  of  the  adjacent  iflands.  It  has  been  of  late  tried 
here  as  a  paint ;  and  is  found  not  to  make  fo  bright  a 
v/liite  as  the  other  fubftances  now  in  ufe  among  the 
painters;  but  feems  not  liable,  like  them,  to  turn  yellow; 
and,  if  lo,  would  be  worth  the  confideration  of  perfons 
in  the  colour-trade,  efpecially  as  it  may  be  had  in  any 
quantities  for  carriage. 

MELIONEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts:  four  miles  fouth  of  Roftrenen,  and 
five  fouth-weft  of  Gouray. 

To  MF/LIORATE,  v.  a.  [ meliorer ,  Fr.  from  melior,  Lat.] 
To  better;  to  improve. — Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit; 
for  that  the  nourishment  is  better  prepared  in  the  ftock 
than  in  the  crude  earth.  Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate, 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denham. 

ME'LIORATING,^-'  The  aft  of  improving. 

MELIORA'TION,  J’.  Improvement ;  aft  of  bet¬ 
tering. — For  the  melioration  of  mulick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquifite  conlorts,  to  try.  Bacon. 

MELIOR'ITY  f.  State  of  being  better. — The  order 
and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world,  the  ciifL 
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cernable  ends  of  them,  the  meliovity  above  what  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  be,  do  evince,  by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it 
is  the  workmanfhip,  not  of  blind  mechanifm,  but  of  an 
intelligent  and  benign  agent.  Bentley. 

MELIPI'LLA,  a  town  of  South-America,  and  capital 
of  a  jurifdiftion,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili :  forty-two 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Valparayfo,  and  200  north  of  La 
Conception.  Lat.  33.  28.  S.  Ion.  70.  7.  W. 

MELIPU',  a  river  of  Ceylon,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Matura. 

ME'LIS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha  ;  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Gotha. 

MELISA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli ; 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Palma  Nuova. 

MELISEY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone,  and  bhief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Lure.  The  place  contains  1499,  and  the  canton 
10,130,  inhabitants,  in  twelve  communes. 

MELIS'SA,  J.  [Gr.  a  bee;  from  /mXi,  honey,  becaufe 
of  the  abundant  and  excellent  honey  of  the  flowers,  for 
which  bees  are  faid  greatly  to  frequent  them.]  Balm,  or 
Baum  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order 
gymnofpermia,  natural  orderofverticillata;,  (labiate,  Jujf.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed,  fub- 
campanulate,  dry-fcariole,  fpreading  a  little,  angular,  ftri- 
ated,  permanent,  with  a  two-lipped  mouth ;  upper  lip 
three-toothed,  reflex-fpreading,  flat ;  lower  lip  fhorter, 
fliarpilh,  two-parted.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent ;  tube 
cylindrical ;  throat  gaping;  upper  lip  fhorter,  ereft,  arched, 
roundifh,  bifid;  lowerlip  trifid ;  middle  fegment  larger, 
cordate.  Stamina :  filaments  four,  awl-ihaped,  two  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  two  fhorter  by  half ;  antherae  fmall, 
converging  in  pairs.  Piftillum:  germ  four-cleft;  ftyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inclining  along  with 
the  ftamens  beneath  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla;  ftigma 
flender,  bifid,  reflex.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  larger, 
unchanged,  foftering  the  feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds :  four, 
ovate. — Ejj'ential  Cliara&er.  Calyx  dry,  flattifli,  above ;  up¬ 
per  lip  fubfaftigiate;  corolla,  upper  lip  fomewhat  arched, 
bifid ;  lower  lip  with  the  middle  lobe  heart-lhaped.  There 
are  feven  fpecies. 

1.  Melifla  officinalis,  officinal  or  common  garden  balm: 
racemes  axiilary,  whorled;  pedicels  Ample.  Garden  or 
common  baum  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk, 
which  is  fquare,  branching,  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  almoft  two  inches  broad  at  the  bafe,  growing  narrower 
towards  the  top,  indented  about  the  edges;  the  lower 
ones  upon  pretty  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  fmall  bunches  from  the  axils  in  whorls,  upon  Angle 
peduncles.  They  are  white,  or  yeilowifh,  and  appear  in 
July.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially 
in  mountainous  fituations,  in  Swiflerland,  Carniola,  Si- 
lefia,  the  fouth  of  France,  and  Italy.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  found 
it  growing  on  Mount  Parnaflus. 

@.  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  diftinft  fpecies  of  the  M.  Romana, 
or  Roman  balm,  which  grows  naturally  about  Rome,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  Italics  are  flender,  the  leaves 
much  fhorter,  the  whole  plant  hairy,  and  of  a  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  grow  in  whorls,  and  are 
lhialler  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

y.  M.  altiflima,  or  tall  Greek  balm:  whorls  halved, 
ftalked;  braftes  ftalked;.  leaves  heart-lhaped,  fharply  cre- 
nate.  Common  in  fliady  fituations  in  Greece  efpecially 
under  hedges,  as  well  as  in  Crete.  This  was  fufpefted  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  to  be  the  third  j  of  Diofcorides ;  but 

that  point  is  fcarceiy  to  be  fettled  with  any  probability. 
It  appears  to  be  a  taller  and  larger  herb  than  the  above, 
with  rather  more  heart-lhaped  leaves  ;  and  the  whorls  as 
well  as  braftes  are  elevated  on  more  evident  ftalks.  The 
flower  is  reprefented  white,  with  a  pale  pink  upper  lip; 
the  lower  lip  hairy  on  the  upper  fide  near  its  bafe,  its  mid¬ 
dle  lobe  broadeft,  but  by  no  means  lieart-fhaped.  Sib- 
tjiorpe  in  Prodr.  FI.  Grcsc.  423. 

2.  Melifla  grandiflora,  or  great-flowered  balm  :  flower- 
ftalks  axiilary,  forked,  longer  than  the  foot-ftalks ;  braftes 

lanceolate^ 
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lanceolate,  fertile ;  leaves  ovate,  ferrated.  This  alfo  has  a 
perennial  root,  and  an  annual  ftalk,  riling  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  in  pairs  at  each  joint,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  ferrate,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  whitifh  on  the  under. 
Single  peduncles  come  out  from  the  axils,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  dividing  into  two  fmallef  ones,  each  fuftaining 
two  flowers  upon  Ihort  feparate  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  purple  colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  Native  of  Tufcany,  Auftria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  louth  of  France.  Cultivated  in  164.0,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Parkinfon. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  white,  and  another  with 
red,  flowers,  both  much  inferior  to  the  purple :  it  alfo  has 
variegated  leaves,  as  the  common  garden-baum. 

3.  Melifla  Pyrenaica,  or  Pyrenean  balm  :  ftem  leaflefs ; 
flowers  whorled,  turned  to  one  fide ;  leaves  oblong,  blunt¬ 
ly  toothed.  Native  of  the  higheft  mountains  among  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Carniola:  Jacquin  cultivated 
it  at  Vienna.  The  root  is  long,  woody,  black,,  and  peren¬ 
nial,  flowering  about  the  third  year  from  the  lowing  of 
the  feed,  in  June.  Flower-flalks  folitary,  about  a  foot 
high,  bearing  feveral  pairs  of  oppofite  ovate  entire  brades, 
and  in  the  upper  part  numerous  bradeated  whorls  of 
fimply-ftalked  flowers  leaning  to  one  fide;  the  coroila 
is  dark  blue,  about  an  inch  long,  handfome,  more  bell- 
fliaped  than  the  foregoing,  with  fhorter  lips  in  rounded 
fegments. 

The  remaining  fpecies  appear  by  their  habit,  as  well  as 
by  the  hairs  which  dole  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  to  be¬ 
long  to  Thymus,  to  which  genus  the  two  firft  are  referred 
in  the  Flora  Britannica.  ' 

4.  Melifla  calamintha,  mountain-balm,  or  calamint: 
peduncles  axillary,  dichotomous,  the  length  of  the  leaves ; 
lower  lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  upper  fegments. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  upright,  four-cornered,  woolly. 
Leaves  in  pairs,  petioled,  ovate-acuminate,  hairy,  dotted, 
very  flightly  ferrate,  much  larger  than  thole  of  M.  nepeta. 
Flowers  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  M.  nepeta.  Calyx  with 
thirteen  ribs,  fliort  hair,  and  fhining  globules ;  fegments 
fringed,  and  the  mouth  clofed  with  long  hairs ;  teeth 
pointing  upwards  after  the  corolla  falls  off,  the  three  up¬ 
per  equal,  the  two  lower  longer  and  more  pointed ;  tube 
of  the  corolla  belet  within  with  white  club-lhaped  hairs : 
upper  lip  lilac-coloured  within ;  lower  lip  pale  within, 
but  marked  with  three  round  dots,  and  a  few  fhort  ftreaks 
of  a  deeper  hue.  Anthene  double,  purple  ;  pollen  whitifh. 
Germs  on  a  glandular  receptacle.  One  fegment  of  the 
fligma  much  longer  than  the  other,  and  hooked.  Native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Swifier- 
land,  Auftria,  England,  by  the  fides  of  roads  and  corn¬ 
fields.  It  flowers  in  Augufi:. 

5.  Melifla  nepeta,  field  balm,  or  calamint :  peduncles 
axillary,  dichotomous,  longer  than  the  leaf;  calycine  feg¬ 
ments  equal.  Stems  woody,  divided  juft  above  the  bafe 
into  branches,  which  are  frorrwone  to  two  feet  in  length, 
afcending,  obfcurely  quadrangular,  reddifh  towards  the 
bafe,  belet  with  foft  horizontal  hairs.  Leaves  in  pairs, 
rather  remote,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  on  fhort  petioles, 
fpreading,  flightly  keeled,  reflex  at  the  point,  broad  ovate, 
fubcordate,  bluntifh,  ferrate,  the  margin  rolled  back,  and 
flightly  waved,  wrinkled,  foft,  villofe  on  both  fides,  pale 
green,  with  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  in  whorls,  very  fmall, 
pale  blue,  before  they  expand  yellowifh.  Calyx' with  fif¬ 
teen  ftreaks  or  ribs,  befet  on  the  outfide  with  fnort  hairs 
and  fhining  glands,  fmooth  within,  but  clofed  at  the 
mouth  with  long  hairs ;  the  three  upper  teeth  equal,  the 
two  lower  longer,  equal,  and  more  pointed ;  the  ftreaks 
and  teeth  of  a  brown  purplifh  colour.  Corolla  longer  than 
the  calyx,  flightly  hairy;  upper  lip  deeply  emarginate, 
plaited  at  the  back ;  lower  lip  befet  at  the  bafe  with  white 
club-fhaped  briftles;  lateral  fegments  ovate,  the  middle 
one  kidney-fhaped,  and  marked  on  the  infide  with  reddifh 
purple  fpots.  Anthene  two-celled,  violet-coloured  ;  pollen 
white;  ftyle  purplifh.  Native  of  mady  parts  of  Europe, 
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Italy,  France,  Swiflerlqnd,  and  England ;  with  us  it  chiefly 
afleds  dry  chalky  foils,  by  road-fides  and  in  uncultivated 
places ;  flowering  in  Auguft,  or  from  July  to  September. 

It  is  fometimes  confounded  with  the  preceding  fpecies. 
Mr.  Miller  lays,  the  ftalks  are  longer,  and  bend  towards 
the  ground ;  the  leaves  larger,  more  indented  on  their 
edges ;  and  the  whorls  of  flowers  let  clofer  together.  He 
appears  from  this  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  thefe  plants 
rightly.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  certainly  fmaller  in 
this;  the  former  more  hoary;  the  whole  plant  is  hairy. 
Krocker  remarks,  that  the  piftil  extends  much  more  be¬ 
yond  the  corolla  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Both  thefe 
feem  to  have  been  uled  indifferently  in  the  old  practice  of 
medicine  under  the  name  of  calamintha.  They  have  a 
ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  pennyroyal, 
and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  like  fpearmint, 
but  warmer.  Infulions  of  the  leaves  were  given  as  tea 
in  weaknefles  of  the  ftomach,  flatulent  cholics,  and  ute¬ 
rine  obftrudions. 

6.  Melifla  Cretica,  or  Cretan  balm :  racemes  terminat¬ 
ing;  peduncles  folitary,  very  fhort.  Stems  flender,  a  lit¬ 
tle  woody ;  leaves  fmall,  roundifh,  hoary ;  flowers  fmall 
and  white,  appearing  in  June;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This  fpecies  leldom  continues  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  Native  of  the  louth  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1731. 

7.  Melifla  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby  balm:  branches  atte¬ 
nuated,  rod-like ;  leaves  tomentofe  underneath ;  ftem 
fhrubby.  Stems  flender,  about  nine  inches  long,  put¬ 
ting  out  fmall,  oppofite,  fide-branches.  Flowers  in 
whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks :  they  are  fmall 
and  white ;  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fcent  of  pennyroyal ;  and 
is  of  a  fhort  duration. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  two  firft  forts  are  eafily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  October,  time  enough 
for  the  offsets  to  be  eftabliflied  before  the  frofts  come  on. 
The  roots  may  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces  with  three  or 
four  buds  to  each,  and  planted  two  feet  apart  in  beds  of 
common  garden-earth.  The  only  culture  they  require  is 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  cut  off  the  decayed 
ftalks  in  autumn,  then  ftirring  the  ground  between  them. 
The  other  forts  may  be  increafed  and  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner.  See  BaLLOta,  Cunila,  Dracocepha- 
lum,  Horminum,  Melittis,  Moluccella,  Perilla, 
Prasium,  Salvia,  and  Satureia. 

MELIS'SA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala¬ 
bria  Citra :  four  miles  north  of  Strongoli. 

.MELIS'SA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Melifla 
king  of  Crete,  who  with  her  lifter  Amaltha^a  fed  Jupiter 
with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  firft  found  out  the  means  of 
colleding  honey;  whence  it  has  been  fabled  that  (lie  was 
changed  into  a  bee,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for 
that  infed. 

MELISSOPHYL'LUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Melittis. 

MELIS'SUS  of  Samos,  a  Greek  philofopher  of  the  Elea- 
tic  fed,  who  flourifhed  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  the  year  444  B.  C.  He  was  a  dilciple  of  Parme¬ 
nides,  to  whole  dodrines  he  clofejy  adhered.  He  was 
converfant  in  public  affairs,  and  acquired  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen,  who  highly  refpeded  his  talents 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  vidory  in  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  Athenians.  He  held,  that  the  principle  of  all 
things  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  whatever  exifts  is 
one  being;  that  this  one  being  includes  all  things,  and 
is  infinite,  without  beginning  or  end ;  that  there  is  neither 
vacuum  nor  motion  in  the  univerfe,  nor  any  fuch  thing 
as  produdion  or. decay;  that  the  changes  which  it  feems 
to  fuffer,  are  no  more  than  illufions  of  our  fenfes,  and 
mere  appearances ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down 
any  thing  pofitively  concerning  the  gods,  fince  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  fo  uncertain.  His  opinion  that  all  things 
are  one,  and  immutable,  has  been  fo  explained  by  feveral 
learned  men,  and  particularly  Dr.  Cudworth,  as  if  by 
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the  univerfe  he  did  not  mean  the  material  principle  of 
which  all  things  are  compofed,  but  that  one  Simple  prin¬ 
ciple,  whence  all  things  had  their  origin,  that  is,  the 
Deity,  whom  he  fpeaks  of  as  incorporeal,  and  unlimited 
with  refpeCt  to  power  or  perfection.  Thofe  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  See  thefe  points  profoundly  difcuiled,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syfiem,  chap.  iv.  Enfield's 
Jhfl.  Phil,  book  ii. 

MELISTAU'RUM,  f.  in  botany,  [fo  called  by  Foriter 
from  pili,  honey,  and  ratios,  a  Stake,  or  row  of  Sharp 
pales,  the  nectary  bearing  a  refemblance  to  a  circular  fence 
of  that  kind.]  This  author  confiders  it  as  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  dioecia,  and  pro- 
fefles  to  defcribe  a  male  flower  only,  having  never  Seen 
the  hermaphrodite  ones.  How  he  afcertained  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Such,  without  having  feen  them,  in  a  plant  known 
to  himfelf  alone,  does  not  appear.  He  ranged  it  among 
the  oblcure  plants,  of  which  he  had  Seen  imperfect  Speci¬ 
mens  only,  by  the  name  of  Melijtaurum  djlichum.  The 
defcription  and  figure  are  Sufficient  to  jultify  juffieu,  who 
refers  ForSter’s  plant  to  his  own  Anavinga,  which  is  the 
Cafearia  of  Schreber,  and  the  Samyda  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Samyda  polyandra. 

MELI'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  island  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  concerning  which  geographers  have  enter¬ 
tained  different  opinions.  Ptolemy  places  it  very  near 
to  Africa.  Silius  Italicus  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Lanigera, 
on  account  of  its  wool.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  a  temple  of 
Juno,  which  was  in  this  island,  Situated  near  a  town  of 
the  Same  name.  As  it  was  upon  an  island  of  this  name 
that  St.  Paul  was  Shipwrecked,  in  his  voyage  to  Rome,  af¬ 
ter  his  appeal  to  Caefar,  (fee  ACts,  chap. xxvii.  and  xxviii.) 
the  Situation  of  this  island  has  been  the  fubjeCt  of  curious 
and  diligent  investigation.  But  no  perfon  has  employed 
more  labour  and  more  learning  in  the  refearch  than  Mr. 
Bryant.  In  the  hiflory  we  find,  that,  having  been  tolled 
for  fome  time  in  the  Adria,  they  were  at  laSt  call  upon 
the  island  called  Melita.  The  only  queltion  is,  which  is 
the  lea  called  Adria,  or  Adriatic ;  and  what  island  can  be 
found  in  that  fea  under  this  name.  The  Adriatic  Sea  is 
that  large  gulf  which  lies  between  Italy  and  the  ancient 
Illyria,  and  retains  its  name  to  this  day.  And,  as  to  the 
ifland  we  are  Seeking,  there  was  one  in  that  fea  called 
Melita,  which  is  mentioned  under  that  name  by  the  beSt 
geographical  writers.  It  appears  from  ancient  authori¬ 
ties,  that  Melita  was  an  Illyrian  ifiand  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  and  that  it  lay  between  Corcyra  Nigra  and  the  main 
land,  very  near  the  river  I\aro  and  the  ilthmus  above  it. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Melite,  Melitene,  and  Me- 
litaffa;  at  this  day  it  is  denominated  Meleda,  and  by  the 
Sclavonians  Mlect,  and  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ragiifa. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
Melita  now  called  Malta  was  the  true  place  of  the 
apoltle’s  Shipwreck ;  and  the  natives  have  a  tradition  of 
long  Standing  to  fupport  this  notion.  Mr.  Bryant,  how¬ 
ever,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
ifland  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  ACts.  But  in 
doing  this  he  contends  with  a  hoft  of  learning  and  cri¬ 
ticism;  Grotius,  Cluverius,  Beza,  Bochart,  and  Bentley. 
In  order  to  Support  this  opinion,  it  is  neceffary  for  them 
to  prove  that  Malta  is  an  Adriatic  ifland.  This  Bochart 
has  much  laboured  to  do ;  depending  upon  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  and  a  few  of  the  later  historians,  who  have 
extended  the  Adriatic  to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Polybius, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  give  a  very  dilferent  account 
of  this  matter.  Mr.  Bryant,  after  having  fairly  and  fully 
Hated  the  arguments  of  Bochart  in  favour  of  Malta,  in 
his  own  words,  undertakes  to  produce  inconteflible  proof 
that  Malta  was  not  the  place  mentioned  by  the  facred 
hiStorian,  and  that  Melita  Illyriea  was.  It  mult  be  allowed 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  molt  approved  geographers  and 
historians,  he  has  produced  very  Strong  evidence,  that  the 
Adriatic  Sea  was  comprehended  within  the  great  Illyrian 
gulf,  and  never  reached  farther.  Strabo  exprefsiy  deter¬ 
mines  its  extent  by  two  fixed  boundaries  that  cannot  be 
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mistaken ;  it  was  included  between  Italy  and  the  oppofite 
continent.  “  Where  then,”  fays  our  author,  “  was  St.  Paul 
Shipwrecked  ?  Certainly  between  Italy  and  Illyria,  that 
is,  the  oppofite  continent.  Is  Malta  to  be  found  in  this 
Situation?  It  is  far  off,  in  a  fea  that  has  no  affinity,  no 
connection,  with  thofe  coafts.  But  the  other  Melita,  taken 
notice  of  by  Scylax,  Agathemerus,  and  Pliny,  is  fituated  in 
the  Adria,  agreeable  to  the  apoitle’s  account ;  therefore, 
Melita  Iliyrica  is  certainly  the  island  there  mentioned.” 
Mr.  Bryant  Strengthens  his  other  arguments  by  adverting 
to  the  character  of  the  natives,  who  are  defcribed  as  /? ccg- 
fixgoi,  barbarians.  This  character  could  not  confidently 
be  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Melita  Africana  (Malta), 
which  was  firlt  colonized  by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
inhabited  lucceffively  by  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  “  Who  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  denominate  any  of 
thefe  nations  barbarous  ?  They  were  each  of  them  re¬ 
nowned  for  arts,  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  of  parti¬ 
cular  elegance  and  refinement.  As  the  anceitry  was  good, 
the  posterity  did  not  fall  off.  The  testimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  will  fufficiently  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of 
being  barbarous.  We  have  an  account  of  l'ome  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  island  that  will  ferve  to  guide  our 
judgment  concerning  this  people.  The  temples  of  Juno 
and  Hercules  appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent,  and 
of  great  extent :  and  the  coins  that  were  originally  Struck 
there  are  faid  to  be  of  no  ordinary  caSt.  But,  if  we  take 
a  view  of  Melita  Iliyrica,  the  fcene  wiil  be  changed,  and 
the  appellation  will  be  found  to  be  more  applicable.  The 
character  of  the  Illyrians,  near  whom  this  island  was  fitu¬ 
ated,  is  reprefented  as  barbarous  beyond  meafure.” 
Ery ant's  Objer rations  and  Inquiries,  1767,  4.10. 

MELIT'EMA,  J'.  [Greek.]  A  medicine  in  which  fe- 
veral  ingredients  are  wrought  up  with  honey  into  a  kind 
of  cake. 

MELITE'NE,  or  Meled'ni,  a  country  of  Afia,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  which  extended  to  the  right  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  was  traverled  by  the  river  Meles. — A  town 
of  Cappadocia,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  upon  a  Stream  which 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  river  Meles. — A  country  of  Afia, 
in  Cappadocia,  occupying  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  it. 

MELITI'A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thefi’aly : 
thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Zeiton,  and  twenty-four  fouth 
of  Larifia. 

MELI'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra :  nine 
miles  eaft  of  Benevento. 

MELI'TO,  an  ancient  Christian  father,  who  flourished 
in  the  Second  century,  and  was  bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia. 
Some  moderns  have  luppofed  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Sardis,  to  whom  the  epiftle  in  the  book  of  Re¬ 
velation  was  direCled ;  but  this  hypothefis  affigns  to  him 
an  earlier  date,  and  a  longer  life,  than  are  reconciieable 
either  with  probability  or  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Ke 
travelled  into  Palestine  for  the  purpole  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament;  and  it  is  de- 
ferving  of  remark,  that  he  is  the  firft  Christian  writer  who 
has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  thofe  books,  which  is  preserved 
by  Eufebius,  and  agrees  with  that  of  the  Jews,  excepting 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  book  of  Either.  Melito  was 
in  the  number  of  thofe  fathers  who  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  he  prefented,  or  at  leaft  addrefl’ed, 
an  Apology  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  in  behalf 
of  the  persecuted  Chriitians,  of  which  a  fragment  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Eulebius.  In  that  piece  he  humbly  befought 
the  emperor,  “  to  examine  the  accufations  which  were  pre¬ 
ferred  againSt  the  Christians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  per¬ 
secutions  under  which  they  were  then  buffering,  by  revok¬ 
ing  the  ediCt  that  he  had  published  againSt  them.”  He  re¬ 
presented  to  him,  that  “  fo  far  was  the  Roman  empire  from 
having  been  injured  or  weakened  by  Christianity,  that  it 
was  the  more  firmly  established,  and  its  boundaries  confi- 
derably  extended,  Since  the  introduction  of  that  religion 
into  it.”  He  took  the  freedom  of  Stating,  that  “  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  perfecuted  only  by  wicked 
emperors.  Such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  they  indulged  the  hope,  that  from  his  clemency  and 
goodnel's  they  ffiould  receive  the  fame  protection  and 
countenance  which  they  received  under  Adrian.”  The 
date  of  this  Apology  is  fixed  by  Eulebius  in  the  year  170 ; 
with  which  that  given  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  cor- 
refponds.  Modern  critics,  however,  from  a  palfage  which 
it  contains  relating  to  Commodus  the  emperor’s  fon, 
have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  later  date ;  fome  placing 
it  in  175,  and  others,  among  whom  is  Lardner,  m  177. 
Melito  was  the  author  of  various  works,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Eufebius,  and  alfo  in  Jerome,  whcfe  ca¬ 
talogue  differs  in  fome  trifling  refpedls  from  that  of  the 
former  father;  but  of  all  thefe  writings  there  only  remain 
a  few  fragments,  preferved  in  Eufebius  and  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Chronicle.  From  the  title  of  one  of  thofe  pieces, 
“  Concerning  the  Revelation  of  John,”  it  feems  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  afcribed  that  book  to  John  the  apoftle,  and 
that  he  elteemed  it  to  be  a  book  of  canonical  authority. 
Concerning  the  time  of  Meiito's  death  we  have  no  certain 
information,  excepting  what  we  may  gather  from  a  letter 
of  Polycrates  to  Vittor  bilhop  of  Rome,  which  proves  that 
it  took  place  before  the  election  of  that  pontiff-  in  the 
year  192.  Gen.  Biog. 

MELITOPOL,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris,  fituated  on  a  lake  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
fea  of  Azoph.  It  is  108  miles  fouth  of  Ekaterinoflav.  Lat. 
46.  12.  N.  Ion.  35.  10.  E. 

MELIT'TIS,  J'.  [from  piMrlz,  which  in  the  Attic  dia¬ 
led!  is  the  name  of  a  bee ;  fo  that  this  word  is,  in  fad!, 
equivalent  to  MeliJJit,  and  was  adopted  by  Lirinseus  there¬ 
fore  for  the]  Bastard-Balm.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of 
verticillatae,  (labiatce,  Juff.)  Generic  charadlers — Calyx: 
perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-lliaped,  round,  ftraight,  with 
a  two-lipped  mouth  ;  upper  lip  higher,  emarginate,  acute ; 
lower  Ihorter,  bifid,  acute,  with  the  divifions  gaping.  Co¬ 
rolla:  one-petalled,  ringent;  tube  much  narrower  than 
the  calyx ;  opening  fcarcely  thicker  than  the  tube ;  upper 
lip  eredl,  roundiih,  entire;  lower  fpreading,  trifid,  blunt, 
middle  fegment  larger,  flat,  entire.  Stamina:  filaments 
four,  awl-lhaped,  under  the  upper  lip,  the  middle  ones 
ftiorter  than  the  two  outer ;  antherae  converging  by  pairs 
in  form  of  a  crofs,  ’bifid,  blunt.  Piftillum:  germ  blunt, 
four-cleft,  villofe ;  ffyle  filiform,  the  length  and  lituation 
of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  bifid,  acute.  Pericarpium :  none ; 
calyx  unchanged,  containing  the  feeds  at  the  bottom. 
Seeds  :  four. — Ejfential  Character.  Calyx  wider  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  corolla,  upper  lip  fiat,  lower  crenated; 
anthers  crols-wife.  There  are  but  two  fpecies. 

1.  Melittis  meliflophyllum,  common  balm-leaved  red- 
difh  baftard-balm :  calyx  three-lobed ;  leaves  elliptic.  Root 
perennial,  fending  up  in  the  fpring  three,  four,  or  more, 
ftems,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  more,  upright,  with  a 
few  branches  at  the  bafe.  The  whole  plant  is  hairy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  ovate-elliptic  or  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  fiomewhat  pointed,  unevenly  and  bluntly  ferrate,  the 
lerratures  terminating  in  purplilh  glands,  flightly  villofe, 
■wrinkled ;  petioles  channelled  above,  hirfute,  united  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  large,  handfome,  growing  chiefly  on 
one  fide,  in  half-whorls,  about  fix  flowers  together;  co¬ 
rolla  flightly  villofe,  white  ftained  with  purple;  the  mid¬ 
dle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  full,  purple  edged  with  white, 
and  the  edge  finely  notched.  See  Botany  Plate  VIII. 
fig.  35.  and  Plate  X.  fig.  14. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  cruciform  appearance  of 
the  anthers  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  eflential  cha- 
rafter,  being  common  to  many  of  the  aidynamous  plants  ; 
we  may  acid,  that  it  is  a  charadler  which  is  apparent  only 
for  a  fhort  time  Pie  remarks  farther,  that  moft  authors 
defcribe  the  Melittis  as  having  an  unpleafant  fmell:  the 
frefli  herb  when  bruifed  partakes  of  the  fcent  of  flunking 
horehound;  but  when  dried  it  becomes  delightfully  fra¬ 
grant,  like  new  hay  ;  the  flowers  alfo  when  they  firft  open 
are  odoriferous.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe  :  with 
u.s  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  kingdom  only ;  as  in  De- 
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vonfhire,  about  Totnefs,  Barnftaple,  See.  Hampfhire,  in 
the  New  Ford!;  Pcmbrokdhire,  about  Haverfordweft ;  in 
woods  and  lhady  places.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

/?.  NJ.  grandiflora,  or  purple-and-white  alpine  baftard 
balm:  calyx  in  four  equal  lobes„.nearly  llnooth ;  leaves 
ovate-fubcordate.  Native  of  woods  in  Hungary  and  Swif- 
ferland,  as  well  as  m  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall,  flowering 
early  in  the  fummer.  Linnaeus,  Haller,  and  their  pupils 
for  the  moft  part,  confider  this  as  a  variety;  but  later  bo- 
tanifts  have  oblerved  that  it  differs  effentially  in  the  calyx, 
■whole  lobes  are  four,  all  lateral,  none  vertical,  for  the 
moft  part  entire,  though  fometimes  notched.  The  corolla 
is  larger,  white,  with  a  pale  tinge  of  yellow  or  cream- 
colour  in  its  upper  part,  and  the  middle  fegment  of  its 
lower  lip  purple  with  a  white  margin.  The  general  habit, 
form,  and  fcent,  of  the  two  plants  agree;  but  this  is  rather 
the  moft  ornamental.  Clufius  diftinguilhed  them  in  his 
Hilt.  ii.  37.  as  did  after  him  Johnfon  in  Ger.  ein.  690. 

Clufius  alfo  mentions  another  variety,  in  all  refpefts 
fmaller,  the  leaves  more  like  thofe  of  Lamium  purpureum, 
(vol.  xii.  p.  109.)  ovate  and  heart-lhaped ;  the  flowers  are 
not  fo  large;  they  are  ufually  of  a  pale  red,  and  fometimes 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  &c.  Much 
honey  is  fecreted  from  a  gland  that  encircles  the  bafe  of 
the  germ  ;  hence  this  is  a  favourite  plant  with  bees,  and 
it  accords  well  with  its  name  Melittis. 

2.  Melittis  Japonica,  or  Japan  baftard-balm  :  leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  ovate,  obtule,  unequally  ferrate  ;  calyx  viliofe. 
Stem  upright,  villofe,  Ample,  a  fipan  high.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  doubly  ferrate,  villofe,  fpreading,  a  finger’s 
length.  Flowers  peduncled,  lolitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  ;  peduncle  rough-haired,  an  inch  long.  Calyxes 
llrigofe-hirfute,  drooping.  The  leaves  being  alternate, 
is  lo  improbable  in  this  genus,  that  we  cannot  but  fulpedt 
a  miftake  in  that  particular,  or  in  the  generic  charadlers 
of  the  plant.  We  know  nothing  of  this  fpecies  but  what 
Thunberg  has  given  above.  Native,  as  it  is  prelumed,  of 
Japan  ;  though  Thunberg  law  only  one  plant,  cultivated 
in  a  pot,  in  the  ifland  of  Nipon,  in  his  journey  towards 
Jeddo,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  Japanefe  called 
it  sjuwo. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Plants  of  this  fort  are  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them 
out  early  in  the  autumn,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but 
the  roots  lliould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third 
year.  When  feeds  can  be  procured,  they  may  alfo  be 
raifed  by  fowing  them  in  the  early  fpring,  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  fucceed  bell  in  a  loamy  foil  and  eaftern 
alpedl,  where  they  can  be  had  ;  and  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing  ornament  in  the  borders  and  other  parts  of  pleafure- 
grounds  and  gardens. 

MEL'ITUS,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who  became 
one  of  the  principal  accufers  of  Socrates.  After  his  elo¬ 
quence  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates  had  been  put  ignomi- 
nioully  to  death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  leverity 
to  the  philofopher,  and  condemned  his  accufers.  Melitus 
perilhed  among  them,  B.  C.  400.  His  charadler  was  mean 
and  infidious,  and  his  poems  had  nothing  great, or  fublime. 
Diogenes  Laertius. 

ME'LIUS,  a  man’s  name;  a  famous  Roman. 

ME'LIUS  INQUIREN'DUM,  a  writ  that  lieth  for  a 
fecond  inquiry,  where  partial  dealing  is  fulpecled ;  and 
particularly  of  what  lands  or  tenements  a  man  died  feized, 
on  finding  an  office  for  the  king.  F.N.B.  255.  A  me¬ 
lius  inquirendum  fliall  be  awarded  out  of  the  K.B.  where 
a  coroner  is  guilty  of  corrupt  practices ;  diredfed  to  lpe- 
cial  commiffioners. 

MELIZO'MUM,  J i  [Greek.]  A  decoeftion  of  honey. 
Phillips. 

MELIZZA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora:  fifteen 
miles  eall  of  Capua. 

MELK.  See  Melck,  p.  47,  8. 

MEL'KOVATZ,  a  town  of  Bulgaria:  fixty-two  miles 
fouth  ofViddin,  forty-two  north-north-weft  of  Sella, 

MEL'KSIIAM,  a  confiderable  market-town  in  the 
R  county’ 
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county  of  Wilts*  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Avon. 
In  ancient  rimes  it  is  laid  to  have  been  a  place  of  confi- 
derable  note  by  the  authors  of  the  Magna  Britannia,  who 
afl'ert  that  the  Conqueror  eftablilhed  a  court  of  royal  ju- 
rifdiftion  here.  Edward  I.  according  to  the  fame  au¬ 
thority,  had  likewife  a  foreft  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  was  joined  to  that  of  Chippenham,  and  committed 
to  the  cuftody  of  Matthew  Fitz-john,  who  was  governor 
of  the  caltie  ot  Devizes.  But,  if  thus  important  in  early 
times,  it  feems  to  have  greatly  decayed  before  the  age  of 
Leland,  as  neither  he  nor  his  fucceflor  Camden  fo  much 
a,s  mention  it,  though  the  former  was  undoubtedly  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  again 
rilen  to  fome  degree  of  confequence  by  the  influence  of 
trade.  For  a  confiderable  period  Melklham  has  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  manufafture  of  fuperfine  cloth  and  kerfy- 
mere.  The  buildings  of  this  town  are  in  general  con- 
ftrufted  of  freeflone,  poflelfmg,  individually,  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  much  neatnefs  ;  but  the  Itreets  are  irregular  and 
narrow.  The  church,  of  which  the  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salilbury,  is  a  fpa- 
cious  edifice,  with  a  handfome  tower  in  the  centre.  Here 
are  likewife  meeting-houfes  for  diflenters  of  different  de¬ 
nominations,  particularly  Independents  ancl  Baptifts. 
Methodifts  are  lefs  numerous  than  in  moll  other  towns 
of  the  fame  extent  in  England,  though  they  have  in- 
creafed  confiderably  of  late  years.  According  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  returns,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  parilh  is  eftimated  at  4030  perfons,  of  whom  1299 
were  engaged  in  trade,  and  370  in  agriculture.  The 
proportion  of  poor  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  manufac¬ 
tories  which  have  again  begun  to  decline,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  loon  leave  the  town  entirely,  as  has  already  taken 
place  with  regard  to  Corlham.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  procel's  in  the  cloth- manufacture,  Melklham  has 
loll  the  advantages  it  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  polfefs  in 
relpect  of  lituation  on  the  banks  of- the  Avon,  The  petty 
feflions  for  Melklham  and  Tinehead  divilion  are  held  here. 
The  market  is  on  every  alternate  Monday.  A  branch  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berklhire  canal  comes  clofe  up  to  the  town, 
and  communicates  with  Bath  and  Brillol.  Melklham  is 
diftant  eleven  miles  ealtof  Bath,  twenty-three  from  Brif- 
tol,  and  ninety-fix  from  London.  Lat.  51.22.  N.  Ion.  2. 
to.  W.  Magna  Britannia,  Wilts;  Britton's  Beauties  of 
Wilts;  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory. 

Melksham  Spa. — A  chalybeate  and  faline  aperient 
fpring  is  fituated  near  the  great  London  road,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Melklham. 

As  the  following  fhort  analyfis  of  this  water,  when 
joined  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  certainly  ranks  it  with 
the  faline  purgative  waters  of  Cheltenham  and  Learning- 
ton,  it  cannot  be  deemed  improper  to  apprife  the  public 
of  the  exillence  of  fo  valuable  a  fpring  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  medicinal  elfekts  of  this  water,  clearly 
point  out  that  it  is  a  faline  purgative ;  but  its  talle, 
although  ftrongly  faline,  and  greatly  refembling  the  lea 
and  other  waters  of  the  fame  defeription,  is  more  un¬ 
exceptionable  ;  and,  from  being  compofed  of  many  fub- 
ftances,  which  are  combined  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
Nature,  whereby  the  exaft  balance  is  probably  preferved 
under  a  triple,  or  even  a  quadruple,  alliance  between  the 
feveral  falts  contained  in  it,  this  water,  like  others  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  produces  an  aperient  died,  with  the  fmalleft 
poflible  expenditure  of  purgative  ingredients,  and  with¬ 
out  that  intenfenels  of  faline  impreflion,  and  that  repul- 
iion  of  the  talle,  which  take  place  in  the  artificial  dilu¬ 
tions  of  the  neutral  fidts.  The  fpring  riles  in  a  field  near 
Melkfnam,  from  nearly  the  top  of  a  mound  of  earth, 
which  was  formed  in  the  year  1718,0!'  the  materials  which 
had  been  dug  out  in  finking  a  fhaft  for  the  purpofe  of 
l'eeking  for  coal.  After  penetrating  to  a  great  depth,  the 
miners  came  to  a  very  hard  rock,  on  piercing  through 
which,  this  water  rulhed  in  upon  them,  and  was  fo  abun¬ 
dant,  that  the  fcheme  for  finding  coal  was  entirely  aban¬ 
doned.  The  lhaft  was  filled  up  with  timber  and  earth  ; 
and  the  fpring  has  ever  fince  continued  to  flow  above  the 


original  level  of  the  field.  At  this  height  it  produces  z 
pint  of  water  in  three  quarters  of  a  minute  ;  from  which 
circumftance  it  is  prefumed  that  at  fome  depth  an  almoft 
indefinite  quantity  of  it  might  be  obtained. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  foon  experienced  fa- 
lutary  elfe£ts  from  this  water  as  a  medicine,  their  notice 
having  been  attracted  to  its  peculiar  qualities  by  the  con¬ 
fluences  to  the  cattle  that  drank  it,  and  by  the  frequent 
vifits  of  the  wood-pigeons  to  the  fpring.  In  conlequence 
of  fome  obfervations  of  its  faline  quality,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  Mr.  Phillips,  a  gentleman  of  Melklham, 
derived  from  ufing  this  inllead  of  the  Cheltenham  water, 
it  was  brought  into  public  notice  fo  lately  as  the  fummer 
of  1813;  and,  incompliance  with  the  requeft  made  by 
him  and  fome  other  gentlemen,  Dr.  Gibbes,  of  Bath,  has 
publilhed  the  following  account  of  it. 

“  I  accurately  weighed  four  ounces  of  this  water  in  an 
evaporating  earthen  velfel,  which  I  had  previoully  put  in 
equipoife,  with  correfponclent  weights  in  the  other  fcale  ; 
when,  gradually  evaporating  the  water,  I  found,  after 
placing  a  four-ounce  weight  in  the  fcale  with  the  velfel, 
that  it  took  twenty-one  grains  in  the  other  fcale  to  re- 
llore  the  exaCt  equilibrium.  Twenty-one  grains  in  four 
ounces,  allowing  twelve  ounces  by  weight  to  the  pint, 
make  63  grains  in  a  pint,  and  504  in  a  gallon.  As  I 
brought  the  evaporation  quite  to  drynefs  before  a  large 
fire,  and  as  many  faline  fubllances  found  in  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  contain,  when  cryllaliized,  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  water,  this  quantity  far  exceeds  the  ellimate  given  by 
Dr.  Fothergill  of  the  contents  of  a  gallon  of  Cheltenham 
water,  namely,  555  grains  of  cryllaliized  falts.  I  am  alfo 
authoril'ed  by  Dr.  Sims  to  Hate,  that  he  procured  from  a 
beer-gallon  of  this  water  955  grains  of  cryllaliized  falts, 
equal  to  782  grains  in  the  wine-gallon,  which  is  at  leall 
227  grains  more  than  Dr.  Fothergill  found  in  the  fame 
quantity  of  Cheltenham  water ;  and,  allowing  about  40 
per  cent,  for  the  water  of  cryllaliization,  is  in  exaCl  coin¬ 
cidence  with  my  experiment. 

“Salts,  both  earthy  and  faline,  with  fulphuric  acid,  are 
contained  in  this  water,  for  a  precipitation  enfues  on 
the  addition  of  muriat  of  barytes  and  the  oxalat  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  A  prodigious-  precipitation  takes  place  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  nitrats  of  mercury  and  of  filver ;  therefore 
the  water  contains  a  large  proportion  of  muriatic  falts, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  muriat  of  foda,  or  common 
fait ;  but,  as  the  nitrats  of  filver  and  mercury  produce 
perfectly  white  precipitations,  the  water  contains  no  ful- 
phur ;  even  at  the  l'ource,  although  there  is  a  flight  l'mell 
and  talle  of  iulphurated  hydrogen,  yet  the  nitrat  of  mer¬ 
cury  produces  a  perfe&ly-white  precipitation.  After  the 
calcareous  earth  had  been  feparated  by  the  oxalats  of 
potafn  and  ammonia,  and  the  clear  liquor  filtered,  pure  am¬ 
monia  produced  a  precipitation.  After  carbonat  of  am¬ 
monia  had  been  added  to  the  clear  filtered  liquor,  from 
which  all  calcareous  earth  had  been  precipitated  by  means 
of  the  oxalat  of  potalh,  a  folutjpn  of  pliolphat  of  foda  pro¬ 
duced  a  precipitation  confirming  the  firlt  experiments  as 
indicating  the  prefence  of  magnefia.  It  is  owing  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  muriat  of  magnefia,  that  the  purgative  effect 
of  thefe  natural  faline  waters  is  increafed;  indeed,  the 
combinations  of  the  falts  contained  in  mineral  waters, 
which  are  effected  by  nature,  far  exceed  in  power  any  arti¬ 
ficial  arrangement,  either  as  to  the  quantity  they  contain, 
or  as  to  the  quality  of  thole  ulually  found  in  them. 

“Although  this  water  has  been  fo  lately  made  thefub- 
je<5t  of  inquiry,  many  well-attelled  cafes  occur  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  both  bilious  and  Icorbutic  habits.  In  doles,  fimilar 
to  the  Cheltenham  and  Leamington  water,  it  a 61s  on  the 
bowels  gently,  fafely,  but  decidedly ;  and  I  find  that  it 
neither  produces  heavinefs  on  the  llomach,  nor  in  any 
way  dilagrees  with  the  conl'titution.  I  can  difeover  no 
fubltance  from  which  noxious  qualities  can  be  fuppofed 
to  arife ;  and  I  fee  no  realon  why  it  lliould  not  be  retorted 
to,  whenever  it  may  be  necefiary  to  avoid  either  the  trou¬ 
ble  or  expenfe  of  a  journey  to  Cheltenham  or  Learning- 
ton.  As  many  chemical  as  well  as  medical  friends  have 

communicated 
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communicated  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  in  refpeft  to 
the  qualities  and  medicinal  properties  of  this  water,  and 
as  their  opinions  have  been  uniformly  favourable  to  its 
character,  and  in  unifon  with  my  own,  I  can  have  no  he- 
fitation  in  fpeaking  with  increafed  confidence  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  nvuft  refult  from  its  ufe.  The  Melkfham- 
fpa  water  contains  feveral  fubftances  that  are  very  aftrve, 
and  which  determine  the  medical  properties  of  many  dif- 
tinguiflied  mineral  waters.  Its  charafter  is  faline,  and  the 
quantity  of  laline  ingredients  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
mod  celebrated  fprings.  The  lalts  contained  in  it  are 
in  their  nature  purgative ;  and  therefore  a  condant  effeft 
on  the  bowels,  is  the-aftion  this  medicinal  water  produces 
■when  taken  in  fuitable  dofes.  A  countervailing  pro¬ 
perty  in  this  water  arifes  from  the  prefence  of  fome  iron, 
thereby  precluding  that  debility  which  i’o  often  follows 
the  ufe  of  the  ftronger  purgatives.  A  moderate  dole,  for 
inftance,  half-a-pint,  will  often  aft  drongly;  two  half¬ 
pints  feldom  fail  to  produce  a  copious  effeft;  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  has  proved  generally  a 
powerful  dofe  of  phyfic.  In  doles  too  fmail  to  produce 
any  aftion  on  the  bowels,  it  pafles  off  readily  by  urine  ; 
and  thus  it  appears  to  combine  a  variety  of  falutary  ope¬ 
rations.  The  courfe  of  the  water  may  be  perfevered  in 
without  interruption  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
even  in  dates  of  apparently-great  debility,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  inconvenience  to  the  fyftem.  The  appetite 
is  much  improved  by  its  ufe;  it  promiles  the  happieft  ef¬ 
fects  in  mod  of  the  diforders  of  the  digellive  organs  ;  and, 
as  far  as  its  powers  have  been  obferved,  it  wonderfully 
improves  all  thole  habits  of  body  which  are  the  regular 
attendants  of  indigedion.  It  leems  calculated  in  a  lupe- 
rior  degree  to  relieve  and  remove  the  bad  confequences 
relulting  from  bilious  obdruftion  ;  and  to  redore  to  the 
funftion  of  the  liver,  in  l'ecreting  bile,  a  due  and  healthy 
regularity.  There  is  aifo  a  llrong  chalybeate  fpring  in 
the  fame  field.  The  eligibility  of  the  fituation  is  unquef- 
tionable,  it  being  dole  to  the  neat  and  refpeftable  town  of 
Meiklham,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Bath  j 
and,  from  the  above  experiments  and  obfervations,  we 
may  prelume,  that  an  excellent  preparative  or  auxiliary 
to  a  courfe  of  the  Bath-waters  may  be  found  in  the  Melk- 
lham  faline  aperient.”  Med.  andPhyf.  Journal,  Oft.  1813. 

To  MELL,  v.  n.  [miter,  Ft.]  To  mix. — He  rttffll'd  his 
talk  with  many  a  tear.  Spenjer. — To  meddle. — It  fits  not 
fathers  with  fucli  things  to  melt.  Spenjer. 

MELL  I'SLANDS,  a  cluder  ol  fmail  illands,  near  the 
wed  coad  of  Scotland.  Lat.  58.  15.  N.  Ion.  4.  57.  W. 

MEL'LA  (Annaeus),  the  father  of  Lucan.  He  was 
accufed  of  being  privy  to  Pifo’s  confpiracy  againd 
Nero  ;  upon  which  he  opened  his  veins.  Tacit.  Ann.  c.  17. 

MELLA'GO,/  in  pharmacy,  any  kind  of  juice  boiled 
up  to  the  confidence  of  honey. 

MELLAHA',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Barca.  Lat.  31.  s-  N.  Ion.  23.  44.  E. 

MELLA'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Bcetica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
louth-wed  of  Sifapa  ;  which  was  a  confiderable  place, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Now 
Fuentes  Ovejuna. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Hifpania,  in  Bcetica, 
(now  Tarifa ;)  fituated  towards  the  louth  on  a  drait, 
famous  for  its  falt-works  and  for  its  commerce  in  falted 
provilions.  According  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  it 
was  twelve  miles,  towards  the  wed,  from  Portus  Albus. 

MEL'LATS,  f.  in  chemidry,  are  combinations  of  an 
acid  called  the  meliitic  with  certain  bafes.  See  Mellites. 

MELL'DORF.  See  Meldorp,  p.  48. 

MEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres:  thirteen 
miles  louth-ead  of  Niort,  and  eleven  fouth  of  St.  Maixent. 
Lat.  46.  13.  N.  Ion.  o.  4.  W. 

MEE'LE,  a  town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Ofnabruck  :  eleven  miles  louth-ead  of  Vorden. 

MEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt  s  five  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Ghent, 
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MEL'LE,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara : 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Girgenti. 

MELLE'AN,  or  Mel'leous,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  met, 
honey.]  Like  honey  ;  confiding  of  honey.  Phillips. 

MEL'LER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  eighty  miles-  long,  and 
thirty  broad  ;  on  which  dands  the  city  of  Stockholm. 

MELLERAU'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Orne  :  nine  miles  north-ead  of  Seez. 

MEL'LET,  f.  in  farriery,  a  diy  fcab  on  the  heel  of  a 
horfe. 

MEL'LI,  or  Lamlem,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Calhna,  on  the  ead  by  Wangara,  on  the 
fouth  by  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  leparated  by  moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  the  wed  by  Gago  ;  500  miles  in  length 
from  ead  to  wed,  and  from  1 50  to  200  in  breadth.  Lat. 
11.  30.  to  15.  N.  Ion.  5.  30.  to  14.  50.  E. 

MEL'LID,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  :  twenty  miles 
ead  of  Compodella. 

MELLIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  met,  honey,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  honey. 

MELLIF'IC,  adj.  [met,  honey,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Making  honey  ;  producing  honey.  Phillips. 

MELLIFICA'TION,  J'.  The  art  or  praftice  of  mak¬ 
ing  honey  ;  production  of  honey. — In  judging  of  the  air, 
many  things  befides  the  weather  ought  to  be  obferved  : 
in  fome  countries  the  filence  of  grafs-hop'pers,  and  want 
of  mellificatidn  in  bees.  Arbuthiiot. 

MELLIF'LUENCE,  /!  [mel  and  fluo,  Lat.]  A  honied 
flow  ;  a  flow  of  fweetnefs. 

MELLIF'LUENT,  or  Mellif'luous,  adj.  Flowing 
with  honey;  flowing  with  fweetnefs. — As  all  thofe  things 
which  are  mod  mellifluous  are  looned  changed  into  choler 
and  bitternels,  fo  are  our  vanities  and  pleafures  converted 
into  the  bittered  borrows.  Raleigh. 

The  freely  flowing  verfe 
In  thy  immortal  praife,  O  form  divine, 

Smooths  her  mellifluent  dream.  Ahenjide. 

Innumerous  fonglters,  in  the  frefli’ning  lhade 
Of  new-fprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Thomjbrds  Spring. 

MELLIG'ENOUS,  adj.  [met,  honey,  and  genus,  a  kind.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  honey.  Scott. 

MEL'LIGO,  /!  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  bee's  wax. 

MELLIL'OQUENT,  adj.  [: mel ,  honey,  and  loqum-,  to 
fpeak.J  Speaking  lweetly.  Scott. 

MELL'ING,  J.  The  aft  of  meddling  or  interfering  ; 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lod  for  lack  of  telling : 

Now  I  lee  thou  dod  but  clatter. 

Harm  may  come  of  melliug.  Spehfefs  Pafltorals. 

MELLIN'GEN,  Mollingen,  or  Mel'ding,  a  town  of 
the  principality  of  Weimar  :  three  miles  louth  of  Weimar. 

MELL'ITES,  j\  Mellite,  Mellilite,  or  Honey- 
stone  ;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  clals  of  inflam¬ 
mables  ;  the  "generic  charafters  of  which  are,  that  it  is 
foft,  brittle,  pellucid,  Alining-  with  a  glafi’y  ludre,  of  a 
conchoidal  texture  and  honey-yellow  colour ;  in  the 
'  form  of  a  double  four-fided  pyramid  with  the  faces  quite 
fmooth.  There  is  but  one  Ipecies,  called 

Mellites  Werneri,  or  mellite  of  alumine.  This  mi¬ 
neral  was  midaken,  by  Born  and  other  writers,  for  a 
crydallized  variety  of  amber,  till  Werner  and  Laumont, 
and  principally  Klaproth,  determined  its  true  nature, 
which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  mineral 
lubdance  we  are  acquainted  with.  Its  colour  is  honey- 
yellow,  of  more  or  lefs  purity  and  intenfity,  palling  into 
wax  and  fometimes  into  draw  and  greyilh  yellow.  It  is 
feldom  found  maflive  and  in  detached  grains,  but  gene¬ 
rally  crydallized.  The  primitive  form  of  the  crydals 
is  an  oftohedron  with  common  bafe  perfeftly  fquare  ; 
the  inclination  of  each  face  of  the  four-fided  pyramid, 
on  its  correfponding  face  in  the  other  pyramid,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Haiiy,  33,°  22'.  The  crydals,  which  are  very 
1  final!. 
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fmall,  are  generally  fingly  difperfed,  Sometimes  grouped 
together  ;  their  furfaces  are  fmooth  and  finning,  feldom 
rough,  and,  as  it  were,  corroded.  Internally  it  is  fplen- 
dent ;  luftre  intermediate  between  vitreous  and  relinous. 
Fra&ure  perfectly  conchoidal ;  the  fragments  are  inde¬ 
terminately  angular,  and  pretty  iharp-edged. 

It  is  feldom  found  perfectly  tranfparent  5  oftener 
tranflucent  and  opaque,  and  poflefl.es  a  very  diftinfit  dou¬ 
ble  refraction.  It  is  foft,  more  fo  than  amber  ;  brittle ; 
eafily  frangible,  and  yields  a  yellowifh-grey  powder. 
Specific  gravity  1.550,  Klaproth;  1.5858,  Haiiy ;  1.666, 
Abich.  The  purer  cryltals  become  (lightly  eleCtric  by 
friftion.  Expofed  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  on  a  burn¬ 
ing  coal,  it  firft  becomes  opaque,  and  white  fpotted  with 
black,  which  foon  gives  way  to  a  pure  white.  No  fmoke, 
flame,  or  odour,  are  perceived  during  this  procefs.  Pro¬ 
jected  on  melted  nitre  no  real  detonation  takes  place,  but 
only  a  flight  fcintiliation  ;  and  the  earthy  part  remains 
mixed  with  the  nitre.  It  is  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid 
without  heat,  and  the  fragments  remain  tranflucid  ;  in 
muriatic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  become 
more  or  lefs  opaque.  Abich  and  Lampadius  have  given 
analyfes  of  mellite,  which  are  commonly  luperfeded  by 
thofe  performed  by  Klaproth,  according  to  which  this 
fubftance  is  compoled  of 

Alumine  -  -  1 6  T 

Mellitic  acid  -  46  Vioo. 

Water  of  cryftallization  -  38  J 

This  analyfis  has  been  confirmed  by  Vauquelin  in  the 
Ann.  de  Ch.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  203. 

This  fubftance  has  been  hitherto  found  only  at  Artern, 
in  Thuringia,  on  a  bed  of  bituminous  wood  and  brown 
coal,  accompanied  by  fmall  cryftals  of  native  fulphur, 
which  by  the  inattentive  obferver  might  be  eafily  mif- 
taken  for  the  ftraw-yellow  variety  of  mellite.  Langen- 
bogen,  in  the  Saal  circle,  has  been  mentioned  as  another 
locality  of  this  mineral ;  as  likewife  Swifierland,  where 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  with  flaggy  afphaltum. 

Since  the  printing  of  our  article  Chemistry,  an  acid  has 
been  obtained  from  the  above  mineral  called  mellitic  acid.  It 
wras  difcovered  by  Klaproth  in  the  year  1799  ;  and  the  ex- 
iftence  of  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  refearches  of 
Vauquelin.  To  procure  this  acid,  it  is  merely  neceftary  to 
boil  the  mellite,  reduced  to  powder,  in  about  feventy 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  alumine  with  which  it  is 
combined  in  its  native  ftate,  is  by  this  procefs  precipi¬ 
tated  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  folution,  and  evaporating 
it  to  a  fuflicient  degree,  the  acid  appears  in  a  ftate  of  to¬ 
lerable  purity.  It  may  be  ftill  contaminated  with  the 
prefence  of  a  little  earthy  matter  ;  but,  by  expofing  it  to 
the  adtion  of  alcohol,  this  will  be  detached,  and  it  may 
then  be  obtained  cryftallized  under  the  form  of  needles, 
or  fliort  prifms.  In  Vauquelin’s  analyfis,  the  fubftance 
under  enquiry  was  procured  by  adding  the  pulverized 
mellite  to  a  folution  of  carbonat  of  potafli  ;  carbonic 
acid  being  evolved,  and  the  mellitic  acid  uniting  to  the 
alkali.  Nitric  acid  was  afterwards  prel’ented  to  take  up 
the  alkaline  bafe,  and  the  mellitic  acid  feparated,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours,  in  fliort  prifmatic  cryftals.  Thus 
cryftallized,  this  acid  has  a  browniih-yellow  tinge;  its 
tafte  is  (lightly  four,  accompanied  with  bitternei's  ;  and 
it  is  but  fparingly  foluble  in  water.  Expofed  to  heat, 
it  is  eafily  decompofed,  and  emits  a  denfe  fmoke  which 
has  no  odour.  With  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxyds,  it  enters  into  combination,  and  forms  a  clafs  of 
falts,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
prefent  chemical  nomenclature,  are  denominated  mellats. 
The  properties,  of  thefe,  however,  have  been  but  very 
imperfedVly  examined.  Mellat  of  potafti  cryftallizes  in 
rilins,  which  apparently  differ  from  thofe  of  the  acid  in 
eing  longer.  The  form  of  mellat  of  foda  is  a  cube,  or 
three-fided  table.  The  union  of  mellitic  acid  with  am¬ 
monia  yields  fine  tranfparent  fix-lided  prifms,  which  be¬ 
come  opaque  on  expofure  to  the  air.  Barytes,  ftrontian, 
and  lime,  form  infoluble  compounds  ;  as  alfo  does  alu¬ 
mine.  Solutions  of  filver,  lead,  and  mercury,  afford  each 
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a  white  precipitate;  but  from  iron  a  yellow  compound 
is  depofited.  The  acid,  in  many  of  its  properties,  bears  a 
very  near  refemblance  to  the  oxalic  ;  but,  in  others,  it 
exhibits  a  fuflicient  difference  to  forbid  our  confidering 
them  identical.  The  produdts  it  affords  when  decom¬ 
pofed  by  heat,  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  yielded  by  the 
vegetable  acids. 

MEL'LO-MESQUITEL'LA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Guarda,  and 
twenty-four  fouth-weft  of  Vifeu. 

MELLO'NA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  bees  and 
honey. 

MELL'ONCOURT,  a  town  of  South-Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  fituated  near  a  celebrated  cataract, 
on  the  river  Cledaugh.  Here  is  a  blaft-furnace,  a  finery, 
and  a  foundery  :  five  miles  from  Neath. 

MELLO'NE,  Melloo'n,  or  Metto'ne,  a  town  of 
Birmah,  on  the  river  Ava  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Prone, 
and  132  fouth  of  the  city  of  Ava.  Lat.  20.  10.  N.  Ion. 
96.  9.  E. 

MELLOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  :  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Madura. 

MELL'OR,  a  populous  townfliip  in  Lancafhire,  near 
Blackburn. 

MELL'ORY,  f.  in  botany.  See  Pandanus. 
MELLOUNOSH',  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Tunis  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jemme. 

MEL'LOW,  adj. '  [from  meappa,  loft,  Sax.  or  from 
tnollis,  Lat.]  Soft  with  ripenefs  ;  full  ripe. — An  apple 
in  my  hand  works  different  eft’edts  upon  my  fenfes  : 
my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green  ;  my  nofe,  that  it  hath  a  mellow 
fcent ;  and  my  tafte,  that  it  is  fweet.  Digby. 

A  little  longer. 

And  Nature  drops  him  down  without  your  fin, 

Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter’s  ftorm.  Dryden. 

Soft  in  found  : 

Of  feven  fmooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 

Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damaetas  gave.  Dryden. 
Soft ;  unftuous. — Camomile  fheweth  mellow  grounds  fit 
for  wheat.  Bacon. — Drunk  :  melted  down  with  drink. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou’rt  fuch  a  tefty,  touchy,  pleafant  fellow  ; 

Haft  fo  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  1  pleen,  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.  Addifmb. 

To  MEL'LOW,  v.  a.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature ;  to  foften 
by  ripenefs ;  to  ripen  by  age : 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow'd  by  the  dealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  feat  of  majefty.  Shahefpeare. 
To  foften. — They  plow  in  the  wheat-ftubble  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  and,  if  the  weather  prove  frofty  to  mellow  it,  they 
do  not  plow  it  again  till  April.  Mortimer's  Hujb. — To 
mature  to  perfedtion. — This  epilode,  now  the  moft  plead¬ 
ing  entertainment  of  the  .dEneis,  was  fo  accounted  in  his 
own  age,  and  before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

To  MEL'LOW,  v.  n.  To  be  matured  ;  to  ripen. 

Though  no  ftone  tell  thee  what  I  wa~s,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave’s  infide  fee’ll,  what  thou  art  now  ; 

Yet  thou’rt  not  yet  fo  good  :  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  we’re  ftubborn  clay.  Domic, 
MEL'LOWING,/-  The  aft  of  making  mellow. 
MELLOWNESS,'  f.  Maturity  of  fruits ;  ripenefs ; 
foftnefs  by  maturity.— My  reafon  can  confider  greennefs, 
mellownej's,  lweetnels,  or  coldnefs,  fingly,  and  without 
relation"  to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me  by  the 
fame  apple.  Digby  of  Bodies. 

The  Spring,  like  youth,  frefii  bloflbms  doth  produce, 

But  Autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  ufe ; 

So  age  a  mature  melloumefs  doth  let 
On  the  green  promifes  of  youthful  heat.  Denham. 

Maturity  5  full  age. 
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MELLS,  a  village  in  Somerfetlhire,  near  Frome.  ft 
lias  two  fairs,  for  cattle,  flieep,  and  pedlary  wares,  the 
firfi  Monday  after  Trinity  week,  and  on  Michaelmas-day. 

MEL'LUAH.  See  Melhua,  p.  53. 

MEL'LYj  S'  poetical  word,  from  mel,  Lat.]  Honey. 
— For  fro’ thy  makings  milke  and  melhj  flows.  Davies  of 
Her  efo  "d. 

MELLYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
thirty-eight  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Boglipour. 

MEL'MOTH  (William),  an  eminent  and  learned 
pleader  at  the  bar,  and  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
was  born  in  1 666.  He  became  a  bencher  of  that  fo- 
ciety,  and,  in  conjunction-  with  Mr.  Peeve  Williams, 
publilhed  Vernon’s  Reports,  under  an  order  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  It  appears  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
printing  his  own  Reports,  and  even  advertifed  them  as 
actually  preparing  for  the  prefs  :  they  have  not,  however, 
made  their  appearance.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is 
belt  known,  and  for  which  he  will  be  very  long  remem¬ 
bered,  is  entitled  “  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life.”  This  little  tract  has  gone  through  many  editions ; 
more  than  40,000  copies  were  circulated  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty  years,  independently  of  other  large  impreflions 
that  have  been  taken  off,  as  -well  for  fale  as  for  charitable 
purpofes  -.  it  is  a  lingular  circumftance,  that  the  author 
of  this  treatife,  fo  much  read  and  fo  highly  applauded, 
lhould  not  have  been  known  till  the  fact  was  revealed 
by  his  fon.  It  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  firft  earl 
of  Egmont,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Walpole 
in  his  Catalogue.  Mr.  Melmoth  died  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1743,  and  was  buried  under  the  cloifler  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
chapel.  His  character  has  been  drawn  by  his  fon,  the 
fubjeft  of  the  next  article,  in  the  following  words  :  “The 
author’s  life  was  one  uniform  ‘exemplar  of  thofe  precepts 
which,  with  fo  generous  a  zeal,  ana  fuch  an  elegant  and 
abetting  iimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  endeavours  to  recommend 
to  general  praftice.  He  poffeiTed  by  temper  every  moral 
virtue;  by  religion  every  Chriftian  grace.  He  had  a 
humanity  that  melted  at  every  diflrefs :  a  charity  which 
not  only  thought  no  evil,  but  fufpefted  none.  He 
exercifed  his  profefllon  with  a  Ikill  and  integrity  which 
nothing  could  equal,  but  the  diiinterefted  motive  that 
animated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable  modefty  which 
accompanied  all  his  virtues.  He  employed  his  indufery, 
not  to  gratify  his  own  ft'/:  res  ;  no  man  indulged  himfelf 
lefs :  not  to  accumuhj^q  nfelefs  wealth;  no  man  more 
difdained  fo  umv.ort'^y  ..  purfuit :  it  was  for  the  decent 
advancement  of  his  iyinily,  for  the  generous  affiftance  of 
his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent.  How 
often  did  he  exert  his  diftinguilhed  abilities,  yet  refuted 
the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  of  the  widow,  the  father- 
lefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him !  In  a  word, 
few  people  have  ever  palled  a  more  ufeful,  not  one  a  more 
blamelefs,  life ;  and  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  doing 
good,  or  in  meditating  it.”  Memoirs  of  a  (ate  eminent 
Advocate. 

MELMOTH  (William),  an  elegant  writer,  the  fon  of 
the  above,  was  born  in  1710;  and  firft  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  writer  about  1742,  in  a  volume  of  Letters 
under  the  name  of  Fitzolborne,  which  were  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  elegance  of  their  language,  and  their  juft 
and  liberal  remarks  on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary. 
In  1747  he  gave  a  Tranflation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  in 
7.  vols.  8vo.  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  happieft 
verfions  of  a  Latin  author  that  had  appeared  in  the  Englilh 
language.  In  this  and  his  later  tranllations  it  feems  to 
have  been  his  object  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin 
ftyle,  and  render  the  conftruftion  and  phrafeology  purely 
Englilh.  In  effefting  this,  he  neceffarily  funk  every  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  his  author’s  manner,  and  perhaps  enfeebled 
the  energy  of  Latin  diftion  by  expanfion  ;  but  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  polilhed  and  agreeable  fpecimen  of  epifto- 
lary  writing.  In  1753  he  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  The 
Letters  of  Cicero  tofeveral  of  his  Friends,  with  Remarks, 
j  vols.  Svo.  This,  like  the  former,  was.  well  received, 
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and  added  to  his  reputation,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  fcho- 
lar.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  tranllations  of  two  of 
the  molt  pleating  and  popular  of  Cicero’s  compolitions ; 
his  Cato,  or  an  Elfay  of  Old  Age,  and  his  Lclius,  or  an 
Eflay  on  Friendfhip  ;  the  firft  of  which  he  publilhed  in 
1773,  and  the  fecond  in  1777.  Both  of  thefe  he  enriched 
with  remarks,  literary  and  philofophical,  which  greatly 
added  to  their  value.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  he  in- 
genioully  refuted  both  Shaftelbury,  who  had  imputed  it 
as  a  deleft  to  Chriftianity  that  it  gave  no  precepts  in 
favour  of  friendlhip,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  repre- 
fented  that  very  omifllon  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
The  concluding  work  of  Mr.  Melmoth  was  a  tribute  of 
filial  affeftion  in  “  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate 
and  Member  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  8vo. 
1796  ;  by  whom  his  father  was  intended,  though,  through 
a  Angular  delicacy,  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
delineation  of  his  charafter.  See  the  preceding  article. 
After  a  long  and  refpeftable  life  palled  in  literary  pur- 
fuits  and  the  practice  of  private  virtue,  Mr.  Melmoth  died 
at  Bath  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  He  was  twice 
married  :  firft  to  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  King, 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  lecondly  to 
Mrs.  Ogle,  an  Irilh  lady.  Gent.  Mag.  Mar.  1799. 

MEL'NERSEM,  a  town  of  VVeftphalia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Luneburg  Zelle  :  iixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Zelle. 

MEL'NIK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
law,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Moldau  :  fix- 
teen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Jung  Buntzel,  and  eighteen, 
north  of  Prague.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Lon.  14.40.  E. 

ME'LO,  f  [from  Gr.  an  apple.]  The  Melonv 

See  Cucumis,  vol.  r. 

MELOCAC'TUS.  See  Cactus. 

MELO'CHIA,  f  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  rao- 
nadelphia,  order  pentandria,  natural  order  of  columuitene, 
(malvaceae,  Jujf.)  Generic  charafters — Calyx :  peri- 
anthium  often  double,  outer  one-fided,  three-leaved; 
inner  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft ;  fegments  half-ovate, 
acute,  permanent.  Corolla  ;  petals  five, obcordate,  ipread- 
ing,  large.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  united 
at  the  bale  into  a  pitcher  involving  the  germ  ;  anthers  Am¬ 
ple.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifti ;  ftyles  five,  awl-ihaped, 
ereft,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  permanent ;  ftigmas  Am¬ 
ple.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  foundifii  or  five-cornered, 
five-celled,  five-va,lved  ;  valves  acute  ;  partitions  contrary, 
doubled.  Seeds ;  folitary  or  in  pairs,  on  one  fide  roundifh, 
on  the  other  angular  compreffed.  The  calyx  in  fome  fpe- 
cies  is  double,  in  others  fingle.  —  EJfential  Character. 
Styles  five  ;  capfule  five-celled,  one-feeded. 

r.  Melochia  pyramidata,  or  pyramidal  melochia :  flow¬ 
ers  umbelled  ;  capfules  pyramidal,  five-cornered  ;  angles 
mucronate;  leaves  naked.  Stem  (hrubby  at  the  bafe, 
branched,  a  foot  high.  Branches  depreffed,  diftufed,  af- 
cending,  limple,  fmooth  ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate,  ferrate,  nerved,  fmooth ;  petiole  llrorter  than  the 
leaves  ;  fomewhat  ereft,  flender.  Flowers peduncled,  fubum- 
belled ;  peduncles  lateral,  oppoiite  to  the  petioles,  foli- 
tary,  the  length  of  the  petioles,  three-flowered;  corollas 
(mail,  blood-red,  frequently  clofed  ;  calyx  five-toothed  5 
teeth  ereft,  lanceolate,  acute  ;  claws  of  the  petals  yellow 
at  the  bafe ;  border  fubereft,  entire,  blunt.  According  to 
Swartz,  the  feeds  are  folitary  and  oblong ;  according  to  Mil¬ 
ler,  folitary  and  angular.  Swartz  affures  us,  that  M.  do- 
minicenfis  of  Jacquin  certainly  differs  from  this,  the  Item 
being  four  feet  high,  the  leaves  two  inches  long,  &c. 
Browne  deferibes  it  as  a  very  elegant  little  plant,  commonly 
lliooting  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  fo  flender  and 
weak  as  generally  to  require  fome  fupport.  The  umbels 
of  flowers  are  ufually  placed  pretty  near ;  and  each  has  five 
or  fix  rays,  on  a  common  peduncle.  Native  of  Brafil  and 
Jamaica.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768. 

2.  Melochia  tomentofa,  or  downy  melochia :  flowers 
umbelled,  axillary ;  capfules  pyramidal,  five-cornered  j 
angles  mucronate ;  leaves  tomenteffe.  This  is  an  upright 
S  fii.rub| 
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fhrub,  little  branched,  only  three  feet  high  in  open  rocky 
fituations,  but  feven  feet  high  in  woods.  Common  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary,  fuftaining  in  an  umbel  at  top  about  five 
flowers  with  roi’e-coloured  corollas.  According  to  Swartz, 
it  is.eafily  known  from  the  preceding,  by  its  being  a  fhrub 
often  a  fathom  in  height,  with  rod-like  branches,  having 
a  brown  bark  ;  leaves  foft,  crenate,  plaited,  tomentofe  ; 
peduncles  umbelled,  many-flowered  ;  flowers  larger,  pur¬ 
ple.  Browne  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  whitilh,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  light  flefh-co'our.  Native  of  Jamaica, 
Martinico,  St.  Martin’s,  and  other  i’flands  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

3.  Melochia  crenata,  or  notch-leaved  melochia :  leaves 
roundifh,  crenate^  tomentofe,  marked  with  lines  ;  nmbels 
axillary  and  terminating,  peduncled.  This  is  a  fhrub  with 
a  purpiifh  bark,  and  alternate,  villofe-tomentofe,  hoary, 
branches.  Leaves  diftant,  fcarcely  an  inch  long  or  fmaller ; 
the  younger  ones  tomentofe  on  both  iides,  foft,  hoary, 
plaited ;  when  older  fmoother  above  and  marked  with  lines. 
Native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Von 
Rohr. 

4.  Melochia  deprefla,  or  flat-fruited  melochia  :  flowers 
folitary;  capfules  depreffed,  five-cornered  ;  angles  blunt, 
ciliate.  This  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
Leaves  angular,  refembling  thofe  of  the  currant-bulh. 
Flowers  produced  lingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  flefti-coiour,  and  in  lhape  like  thole  of  the  fmall 
flowering  mallow :  capfules  five-cornered,  rough,  in- 
clofing  five  mallow-fliaped  feeds.  Browne  fays,  it  rifes 
only  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  throwing  out  a 
few  flender  flexile  branches  on  all  Tides.  The  leaves  fpread 
themfelves  every  day  about  noon,  to  receive  the  heat  of 
the  fun  more  freely ;  but,  as  the  air  grows  cooler,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  rife  upright,  and  ftand  almoft  parallel  to  the  Item 
or  branches  ;  this  mechanifm  of  the  leaves  is  greatly  for¬ 
warded  by  the  knee  in  the  footftalk  of  each.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  according  to  Miller,  was 
difcovered  at  the  Havannah  by  Dr.  Houftoun. 

5.  Melochia  venofa,  or  veiny-leaved  melochia  :  pedun¬ 
cles  diftinCt,  terminating,  many-flowered  ;  leaves  ovate, 
ferrate,  veined,  tomentofe,  underneath  ;  Item  hairy.  Stem 
wood}',  four  feet  high,  covered  with  brown  hairs',  and 
fending  out  a  few  long  flender  branches,  on  the  lower 
parts  of  which  are  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  flightly  ferrate,  and  having 
many  longitudinal  veins  ;  the  upper  parts  have  ho  leaves 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  their  Tides  come 
out  peduncles  two  inches  long,  fuftaining  fevefal  fmall 
yellow  flowers  in  clufters,  having  hairy  calyxes,  cut  at  the 
top  into  feveral  acute  fegments.  Found  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  and  in  Jamaica  by  Swartz. 

6.  Melochia  concatenata  :  racemes  cluftered,  terminat¬ 
ing  ;  capfule  globular,  fefiile.  This  is  a  perennial  upright 
fmcoth  plant,  with  ftiff  branches.  Native  of  the  Ealt 
Indies. 

7.  Melochia  nodiflora:  flowers  conglobate,  axillary; 
capfules  globular;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth.  This 
is  a  ftirub,  with  round  alternate  fmooth  purple  branches, 
a  little  fiexuofe.  Leaves  two  inches  long  and  more, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  nerve-veined  above,  with  the  veins 
purpiifh  underneath,  ferrate,  acute.  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

8.  Melochia  lupulina  :  racemes  cluftered,  axillary ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  inflated,  membranaceous ;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  gafh- 
ferrate,  tomentofe,  underneath.  Native  of  Jamaica,  where 
it  was  found  by  Swartz. 

9.  Melochia  corchorifolia,  or  red  melochia  :  flowers  in 
fefiile  heads  ;  capfules  roundifh  ;  leaves  i’ubcordate,  lub- 
lobate.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  hardifh  and  diffufed,  with 
rugged  rod-like  branches.  Flowers  terminating  ;  corollas 
pale  purple,  with  a  yellow  bottom.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies;  cultivated  in  1732  by  James  Sherard,.M.  D.  from 
feeds  lent  over  by  Jo.  Phil.  Breynius. 

10.  Melochia Tupina,  or  proftrate  melochia  :  flowers  in 
Reads  j  leaves  ovate,  ferrate  j  Items  procumbent.  This  is 
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an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  ftalks,  and  fmall  betony- 
fhaped  leaves.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  in 
clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Native  of  the  Eaft: 
Indies. 

11.  Melochia  odorata,  or  fweet-fcented  melochia  :  pa¬ 
nicles  peduncled,  compound  ;  leaves  ovate,  fubcordate, 
lublobate,  biferrate,  fmooth.  Linn.  Cymes  corymbed,  ax¬ 
illary  ;  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  ferrate.  FurJ't.  This  is 
fmooth.  The  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the  ninth  fort,  but 
are  much  larger.  Flowers  large.  Native  of  the  iflands  of 
TannaandTongatabooin  the  South  Seas.  Wifenia  Indica 
of  Gmelin,  and  Vifenia  umbellata  of  Houttuyn,  is  the 
fame  as  this. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up  treat  them  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  directed  for  Sida.  The  Ihrubby  forts  may  with 
care  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  ftove,  whereby 
good  feeds  may  be  obtained  ;  for  they  feldom  ripen  their 
feeds  well  the  firft  year,  unlcfs  the  plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  fummer  proves  warm. 
The  other  forts  generally  ripen  their  feeds  the  fame  year 
they  are  fown.  See  Waltheria. 

MELOCOT'ON,  f.  [1  nelocotone,  Span,  malum  cotoneum, 
Lat.]  A  quince.  OhJ'olete. — In  apricots,  peaches,  or  melo- 
cotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greateft  fruits  are  towards  the 
bottom.  Bacon. 

MELOD'INUS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Forfter,  from  the 
Gr.  an  apple,  and  to  turn  round  ;  this  plant  bearing- 
a  round  fruit  like  an  apple,  and  having  a  twining  item  by 
which  it  climbs  trees.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs- 
pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  contort®, 
(apocineas,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perian- 
thjum  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent ;  leaflets  ovate, 
lying  over  each  other  at  the  edge.  Corolla  :  one-petalled, 
falver-fliaped ;  tube  cylindrical,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  border  five  parted,  flat ;  fegments  fickle-lliaped, 
crenulate,  twilled  to  the  right,  Ihorter  than  the  tube  ;  nec¬ 
tary  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  ftellatc  ;  fegments  five, 
cloven,  lacerated.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fliaped, 
very  lhort,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  anther®  ovate. 
Piftillum  :  germen  globular,  fuperior ;  ftyle  round,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  bipartile  ;  ftignia  conical,  acute.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  berry  flelhy,  globular,  many-feeded  ;  with  a 
flelhy  partition.  Seeds  :  numerous,  ovate-roundilh,  flatted 
a  little,  neftling.- — Effential  Character.  CoroRa  contorted  ; 
neftary  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  ftellate ;  berry  two- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

Melodinus  feandens,  or  climbing  melcdinus ;  the  only 
fpecies.  Gathered  in  New  Caledonia  by  Forfter,  Sept.  13, 
1774,  and  lent  to  Kew  Garden.  It  is  kept  in  the  ftove, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  flowered.  The  Item  is  Ihrubby, 
climbing,  with  round  fmooth  leafy  branches.  Leaves  op- 
poflte,  ovate- oblong,  with  a  blunt  point,  entire,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  thick-edged,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  with 
one  rib,  and  numerous  fine  reticulated  veins ;  paler  be¬ 
neath.  Flowers  terminal,  numerous,  in  a  der.fe  downy 
panicle,  with  oppolite  ftalks,  and  fmall  ovate  braCtes.  Co¬ 
rolla  externally  downy,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Fruit 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  orange.  The  habit  of  this  plant,  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  are  much  like  Rauyvolfia  ;  but  the 
numerous  feeds  afford  a  fufficient  mark  of  diftinCtion. 

MELO'DIOUS,  adj.  [from  melody.']  Mufical,  harmo¬ 
nious  : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  you  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs  ;  warbling  tune  his  praife.  Milton. 

MELO'DIOLSLY,  adv.  Mufically;  harmonioufly. 

MELO  DIOUSNESS,  j.  Harmonioufnefs ;  muficalnefs. 

MELODO  RUM,  /  [fo  named  by  Loureiro,  from  met, 
honey,  and  odorunt,  fragrant,  on  account  of  the  remarka¬ 
ble  fweetnefs  and  fragrance  of  the  fruit.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  ciafs  poiyandria,  order  polygynia,  natural 
order  eoadunatse,  Linn,  (anon®,  Ju[j.)  Generic  characters 
— Caiyx :  perianthium  inferior,  of  three  lhort,  acute, 
fpreacling,  permanent,  leaves.  Corolla :  petals  fix,  trian¬ 
gular, 
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gular,  nearly  equilateral,  fielhy,  indexed  and  clofed,  in  a 
double  row,  concealing  the  organs  of  impregnation. 
Stamina :  filaments  none  ;  anthers  numerous,  oblong, 
club-lhaped,  affixed  to  a  llightiy-convex  receptacle.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germens  ten,  oblong,  prefled  together  by  the  fur¬ 
rounding  anthers  ;  ftyles  none  ;  ftigmas  forming  a  circle, 
very  fhort.  Pericarpium  :  berries  ten,  ovate-oblong,  ra¬ 
ther  cylindrical,  rough,  of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 
Seeds  :  comprefled,  imbedded  in  pulp. — Ejjential  Character. 
Calyx  of  three  leaves  ;  petals  fix,  triangular,  equilateral, 
doled  5  berries  numerous,  oblong,  many-feeded.  There 
are  but  two  lpecies. 

1.  Melodorum  fruticofum,  the  cay  bo  gie  of  the  Co- 
chinchinefe  :  leaves  lanceolate,  frnooth ;  Item  fhrubby. 
Stem  four  feet  high,  erect,  with  fpreading  branches  ;  leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  fragrant ;  flowers 
fcattered,  folitary,  yellowifh-brown  ;  berries  of  the  fame 
colour,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  many  feeds,  and  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  highly-delicious  pulp.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  is  ufed  for  removing  obltrudlions.  Na¬ 
tive  of  bufhy  places  in  Cochinchina. 

2.  Melodorum  arboreum,  the  cay  nliaoc  of  the  fame 
people  :  leaves  oblong,  downy  ;  Item  arboreous.  A  large 
tree,  with  afcending  branches ;  flowers  whitifn-green, 
flefhy,  downy,  on  very  fhort  fcalks  ;  berries  numerous 
from  each  flower,  not  eatable.  The  timber  is  ufed  for 
building.1  Native  of  woods  in  Cochinchina. 

Thefe  plants  appear,  by  the  above  defcriptions,  to  be 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Uvaria.  Willdenow  has 
omitted  them.  Loureiro  Cochinch.  351. 

MELODRAMA,  J\  [Latin.]  A  drama  written  for 
mufic. 

MELODU'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Cenones,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  above  Lutetia  ;  now  Melun, 
in  France,  on  the  Seine. 

MEL  ODY,  f.  [Greek.]  Mufic  ;  fweetnefs  of  found. — 
Th'e  prophet  David,  having  Angular  knowledge  not  in 
poetry  alone  but  in  mufic  alfo,  judging  them  both  to  be 
things  moft  neceflary  for  the  houfe  of  God,  left  behind 
him  a  number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was  farther 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public  prayer ; 
melody  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  for  the  railing  up  of 
men’s  hearts,  and  the  fweetening  of  their  affections  to¬ 
wards  God.  Hooker. 

Lend  me  your  longs,  ye  nightingales  j  Oh  pour 

The  mazy-running  foul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verfe !  '  Thomfon’s  Spring. 

Dr.  Pepufch  (Treatife  on  Harmony)  gives  a  very  lhort, 
but  intelligible,  definition  of  melody;  which,  he  fays, 
“  is  the  progreflion  of  found  proceeding  from  one  note  to 
another  fucceffively  in  a  Angle  part.”  Roufleau  is  elo¬ 
quent  on  the  fubjedt.  Melody  he  deflnes,  “  the  fucceflion 
of  founds  according  to  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  modula¬ 
tion,  fo  as  to  form  mufleal  phrafes  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Vocal  melody  is  called  chant  by  the  French  ;  inftrumented 
is  called  Jymphonic.'"  The  Italians  called  melody  cantilena ; 
by  the  *  Englifh  it  is  termed  air,  tune,  principal  or  treble 
part. 

A  feries  of  founds  only  becomes  melody  by  being  in 
fome  fpecific  time,  or  meafure,  that  is,  by  being  arranged 
in  regular  proportions  of  time,  called  bars ;  which,  how¬ 
ever  divided  and  fubdivided  into  notes  of  different  value, 
mull  be  performed  ifochronally,  that  is,  in  equal  time ;  and 
thefe  bars  have  their  laws  likewife,  and  are  governed  by 
accents.  Though  melody  is  fo  neceflary  in  the  treble  part 
of  a  compofition,  it  is  not  neceflary  in  the  bale,  at  leafl  of 
the  fame  kind.  A  polyphonic  compofition  is  admired  by 
mailers  when  all  the  parts  Jing,  that  is,  when  each  part 
has  a  feries  of  notes  that  may  be  called  melody  ;  but,  un- 
lefs  in  fugues  and  imitations,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the 
inferior  part  fhould  move  in  the  fame  kind  of  notes  as 
the  principal.  For,  as  only  thirds  and  flxths  can  move 
together  in  a  regular  afeent  or  defeent  in  the  fame  kind 
,of  notes  diatonically,  they  foon  tire,  and  manifeft  a  want 


of  refources  in  the  compofer.  And,  though  melody  is 
admired  and  expedled  in  the  leveral  parts,  it  is  bell  when 
of  a  different  charadter  from  the  principal  part. 

Roufleau  is  a  champion  for  melody,  and  Laborde  for 
harmony ;  but  melody  and  harmony  have  each  dillindt 
and  peculiar  beauties..  Melody  fhould  be  'poliflied,  and 
harmony  purified  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
ingenious  Roufleau,  “  that  harmony  was  an  imperfection, 
a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention  ;  only  wanted  by  the 
grofs  and  obtule  organs  of  northern  regions.”  See  the 
article  Music. 

MELO'E,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic :  fourteen  miles 
eaft-north-eall  of  Cape  Lindefnefs. 

MELO'E,  f.  in  entomology,  the  Blossom-eater  ;  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  inledts.  Generic  characters — An¬ 
tennae  moniliform,  with  1 3  joints  like  the  beads  of  a  neck¬ 
lace,  the fecond  joint  fmall,  the  laft ovate ;  thorax  rounded  ; 
head  infledled,  gibbous  ;  wing-cafes  foft,  flexile ;  anterior 
and  middle  feet  five-jointed,  hind  feet  four  jointed. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  the  Syltema  Naturae,  tRere  was 
only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  taken  notice  of;  in  the 
later  improvements  of  that  celebrated  work,  there  are 
thirty-fix  kinds  of  thefe  animals  enumerated.  The  in¬ 
fers  of  this  genus  are  either  winged  or  apterous  ;  in  the 
former,  the  elytra  are  fhort,  extending  about  half  the  length 
of  the  abdomen  ;  in  the  latter,  thefe  parts  reach  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  and  conceal  under  them  two  flender 
wings.  A  new  arrangement  of  this  genus  has  been  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Leach,  in  the  xith  volume  of  the 
Linn.  Tranf.  1815.  This  gentleman  has  very  accurately 
deferibed  all  the  Bfitifh  and  feveral  exotic  fpecies  ;  but  he 
excludes  all  winged  infedts  from  this  genus,  fo  that  we  can 
avail  ourfelves  of  his  valuable  paper  in  our  Aril  divifion 
only.  We  fhall  now  have  forty-two  fpecies  to  deferibe. 

I.  Wings  none  ;  elytra,  or  fliells,  abbreviated. 

1.  Meloe  profearabaeus,  the  oil-beetle:  colour  dark- 
violet,  elpecially  on  the  antennas  and  limbs.  The  wing- 
fheaths  are  very  fhort,  in  the  female  inledt  efpecially, 
Idarcely  covering  more  than  a  third  of  the  body,  and  are 
of  an  oval  fliape  ;  but  this  infedt  has  no  wings.  This 
fpecies  is  frequent  in  the  advanced  flate  of  fpring  in  fields 
and  paflures,  creeping  flowly,  the  body  appearing  fo 
fwollen  or  diftended  with  eggs  as  to  caufe  the  infedt  to 
move  with  difficulty.  On  being  handled,  it  fuddenly  ex- 
fudes  from  the  joints  of  its  legs,  as  well  as  from  fome 
parts  of  the  body,  feveral  fmall  drops  of  a  clear  deep-yellow 
oil  or  fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  penetrating  fmell ; 
whence  the  name.  This  oil  or  fluid  has  been  highly  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
when  ufed  as  an  embrocation  on  the  parts  affected  ;  for 
this  purpofe  alfo  the  oil  expreffed  from  the  whole  infedt 
has  been  ufed  with  equal  fuccefs.  This  infedt  is  near  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  is  corredtiy  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1 . 

The  female  of  this  fpecies  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are 
very  fmall,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  in  a  large  heap  ormafs 
beneath  (the  furfaceof  the  ground  ;  each  egg,  when  viewed 
by  the  microfcope,  appears  of  a  cylindrical  lhape,  with 
rounded  ends  ;  from  thefe  are  hatched  the  larvae,  which, 
at  their  Aril  appearance,  Icarcely  meafure  a  line  in  length, 
and  are  of  an  ochre-yellow,  with  black  eyes  ;  they  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  lhort  antennre,  fix  legs  of  moderate  length, 
and  a  long,  jointed,  tapering,  body,  terminated  by  two 
forked  filaments  or  procefles.  Thefe  larva.-  are  found  to 
live  by  attaching  themlelves  to  other  infedts  ahd  abforb- 
ing  their  juices.  They  are  fometimes  leen  Itrongly  faf- 
tened  to  common  flies,  Sec.  a  pradtice  fo  extraordinary  as  to 
have  caufed  coniiderable  doubt  whether  they  could  poflibly 
have  been  the  real  larvae  of  the  M.  profearabaeus.  The  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  of  Degeer  however  have  completely 
proved  that  they  immediately  fallen  themlelves  to  any 
infedt,  whether  living  or  dead,  that  is  placed  near  them.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  their  natural  fubterraneous 
Hate  they  attach  themlelves  in  a  fimilar  manner  to  the 
1  larvts 
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larvae  of  the  larger  beetles,  worms,  See.  Sec.  This  fpecies 
Inhabits  England,  Malta,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
female  is  reprefented  at  fig.  2. 

z.  Meloe  cicatricofus  :  black  ;  head  and  thorax  punc¬ 
tated  ;  elytra  rough.  The  male  is  an  inch  in  length, 
(fee  fig.  3.)  the  female  an  inch  and  feven  lines;  lee  fig. 
4  ;  and  one  of  the  antennas  at  c.  Difcovered  near  Mar¬ 
gate,  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  Surrey-place. 

3.  Meloe  variegatus  ;  dull  green;  thorax  and  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  edged  with  red  ;  fhells  punctured.  The 
antennae  are  purple ;  the  fhells  are  Ihort,  and  rough. 
Body  large,  above  variegated  with  red,  green,  and  cop¬ 
per,  beneath  and  legs  purple.  The  male  is  from  eight 
lines  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  female  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  nine  lines.  Inhabits  England,  France,  and 
Germany  ;  feeding  on  herbs.  This  infect,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  molt  beautiful  of  the  genus,  has  been  con¬ 
founded  by  all  the  continental  writers  who  have  noticed 
it,  with  the  M.  majalis  of  Linnaeus,  with  which  they 
feem,  from  their  filence,  to  be  unacquainted.  It  was  firlt 
taken  in  England  by  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Feverlham,  near  that 
place  ;  and  lince  by  Mr.  Milne,  near  Margate,  in  great 
plenty.  Mr.  Marlham  in  his  Entom.  Britan,  has  deferibed 
it  under  the  name  of  M.  fcabrofus,  although  it  had  before 
been  deferibed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Donovan,  in  his  Britilh 
InfeCts,  under  its  prefent  name.  It  is  highly  prized  in 
Germany  as  a  medicine,  being  confidered  as  a  lpecific  in 
hydrophobia.  The  late  king  of  Pruflia  (Frederic  the 
Great)  purchafed  the  noftrum  from  the  difeoverer  for 
a  valuable  confideration,  as  a  lpecific  againft  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog;  and  in  1781  it  was  inferted  in  feft.  ii.  p.  25, 
of  the  Dil'p.  Borufl'.  Brand.  According  to  this  pub¬ 
lication,  twenty-five  of  thefe  animals  that  have  been 
preferved  in  honey,  are,  with  two  drams  of  powdered 
black  ebony,  one  dram  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  one 
ditto  of  lead-filings,  and  twenty  grains  of  fungus  forbi, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  fubftance ;  the  whole,  with 
two  ounces  of  theriaca  of  Venice  (and,  if  neceflary,  wdth  a 
little  elder-root),  to  be  formed  into  an  eleCtuary.  Meyer 
alfo,  in  his  Monograph  on  this  genus,  mentions  its  vir¬ 
tues  as  a  diuretic,  and  in  curing  hydrophobia.  The 
male  infeft  is  lhown  at  fig.  5.  the  female  at  fig.  6. 

4.  Meloe  majalis :  black ;  the  dorfal  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  margined  w'ith  red.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  Portugal.  Length  :  male,  (fig.  7.)  1  inch  3§ 
lines  ;  female,  (fig.  8.)  1  inch  lines. 

5.  Meloe  autumnalis :  black  ;  head  and  thorax  punc¬ 
tured  ;  a  few  confluent  indentions  on  the  elytra.  Length 
of  the  body,  from  eight  to  nine  lines ;  the  male  is  lhown 
at  fig.  9.  the  female  at  fig.  10.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope  :  it  was  firft  taken  in  England  by  the  celebrated 
ornithologift  Dr.  Latham,  from  whofe  cabinet  Mr.  Mar¬ 
lham,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  new  fpecies,  deferibed  it  under 
the  name  of  M.  rugofus.  It  had  however  been  figured 
and  deferibed  in  the  invaluable  work  of  Olivier  fome 
years  before  :  but  probably  that  book  had  not  reached 
England  when  Mr.  Marlham  wrote  his  Entomologia 
Britannica ;  which  w'ill  account  for  his  not  quoting  it. 
It  has  been  taken  in  great  plenty,  near  Margate  in  Kent, 
by  that  alliduous  eiitomologift  Mr.  George  Milne,  who 
has  communicated  the  following  remarks  on  its  economy ; 
ct  Having  laft  year  brought  from  Margate  feveral  of  that 
fpecies  of  Meloe  which  you  fuppole  to  be  M.  autumnalis 
of  Olivier,  I  put  a  pair  by  themlelves  into  a  box,  fur- 
nilhing  them  frequently  with  frelh  food.  They  copu¬ 
lated  ;  and,  when  the  time  came  for  depoliting  her  eggs, 
the  female  not  only  palled  through  fome  earth  which 
had  adhered  pretty  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  and 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  which  flie  fed,  but  alfo  tore 
up  the  paper  which  lined  the  box.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  depofit  their  eggs  at  a  confiderable 
depth  in  the  earth  ;  and  there  of  courfe,  when  the  larva 
breaks  the  egg,  it  can  find  no  other  food  than  the  roots 
a  f  grafs.” 

6.  Meloe  brevjcollis ;  black ;  thorax  Ihort  and  broad. 


Total  length,  of  the  male  7  lines,  of  the  female  (fig.  11. > 
Si  lines.  It  appears  to  be  a  pretty  general  inhabitant  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  as  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Sweden  ;  two  fpecimens  only,  however,  have  hitherto 
been  taken  in  England;  one  in  a  fandy  meadow,  about 
fix  miles  below  Taviftock,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tavy, 
in  Devonlhire,  in  the  year  1806,  by  Mr.  Leach  ;  the  other, 
in  the  fpring  of  1810,  near  Shaugh  Bridge  in  the  fame 
county,  in  a  fimilar  fituation. 

7.  Meloe-pundtata :  black  ;  head  and  thorax  with  deep 
pumftures.  Fabricius  deferibed  this  infect  from  a  fpeci- 
men  in  the  Britilh  Muleum  ;  and  he  fays  it  inhabits 
England  ;  this,  however,  is  doubtful ;  it  is  known  to  in¬ 
habit  Malta,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Length  one  inch. 
See  fig.  i2. 

8.  Meloe  uralenfis :  black,  fmooth,  with  very  fmall 
punCtures.  Difcovered  by  Pallas ;  but  has  been  con¬ 
founded  by  others  with  the  preceding.  Inhabits  the 
Ural  mountains.  A  fpecimen  of  this  is  in  the  colle&iom 
of  the  Linnsean  Society  ;  and  is  reprefented  on  our  plate 
at  fig.  1 3. 

9.  Meloe  excavatus :  body  black,  fides  rufl-colour ; 
head  triangular,  fmooth  ;  thorax  excavated  on  each  fide'; 
elytra  excavated  with  deep  punftures.  This  is  a  curious 
fpecies  ;  (fee  fig.  14.)  but  its  habitat  is  not  known. 

10.  Meloe  lievis  :  very  black  ;  fmooth  ;  fmall  fcattered 
punftures  on  the  head  and  thorax  ;  elytra  nearly  fmooth. 
Inhabits  St.  Domingo.  See  fig.  1 5. 

11.  Meloe  teffa :  blue,  elytra  nearly  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.  Length  from  fix  lines  to  an  inch  and  thrcelines. 
This  is  the  violaceus  (a  very  proper  name  for  it)  of  Mr. 
Leach  ;  he  enumerates  five  varieties ;  all  which  inhabit 
this  country,  and  are  common  in  the  month  of  May 
feeding  upon  various  herbs.  Our  figure  (16)  is  from 
Barbut. 

12.  Meloe  glabrata :  black;  head,  thorax,  and  elytra, 
fmooth,  fubpunftated.  Mr.  Leach  has  deferibed  four 
varieties  of  this,  but  all  females.  Their  length  from  5  to 
y\  lines.  It  inhabits  Europe,  but  is  a  rare  fpecies.  The 
Rev.  William  Kirby  firft  found  this  infeft  in  England 
about  the  latter  end  of  September ;  and  from  his  mufeuni 
Mr.  Marlham  deferibed  it  under  the  name  of  M.punMatus  ; 
but  that  name  (though  very  appropriate)  having  been 
given  by  Fabricius  to  a  very  different  fpecies,  prior  to  the' 
publication  of  Entoinologia  Britannica,  Mr.  Leach  has 
named  it  M.  glabratus.  Fig.  17.  is  from  the  identical 
fpecimen  from  which  Mr.  Marlham  drew  his  defeription, 
and  is  about  five  lines  long;  fig.  18  is  from  the  var.  /3, 
and  is  about  feven  lines  and  a  half  long.  This  fpecies, 
like  the  preceding,  has  the  elytra,  or  (hells,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  abdomen;  thus  forming  a  connecting  link  with 
the  next  feftion. 

II.  Winged;  but  the  elytra,  or  (hells,  as  long  as  the 

abdomen,  by  which  the  wings  are  wholly  covered. 

a.  Jaw  horny,  bifid.  Mylabris  of  fabricius. 

13.  Meloe  fafeiata:  black  ;  (hells  with  a  yellow  band  in 
the  middle.  Head  black  ;  eyes  teftaceous  ;  thorax  black, 
with  a  ferruginous  fpot  on  each  fide ;  wings  hyaline,  with 
ferruginous  ribs  and  veins.  Inhabits  India. 

14.  Meloe  cichorei:  black;  the  elytra  yellow,  marked- 
with  three  black  bands.  It  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  ufed  among  the  Chinefe  for 
railing  blifters.  The  antennae  are  fometimes  yellow  at  the 
tips.  Found  on  the  cichoreum  or  luccory,  and  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  the  (hells  and  dilpolition  of  the 
bands. 

15.  Meloe  praeufta:  black;  tip  of  the  (hells  teftaceous, 
w'ith  a  black  fpot.  Inhabits  B'arbary,  among  corn. 

16.  Meloe  marginalis:  black;  (hells  with  a  ferruginous 
margin.  Inhabits  Barbary,  like  the  preceding,  among  corn. 

17.  Meloe  algirica:  black;  (hells  teftaceous,  immacu¬ 
late.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  India. 

18.  Meloe  capeniis  :  black;  (hells  with  fix  yellow  (pots* 
the  firft  curved.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

19.  Meloe 
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19.  Meloe  hermanniae :  villous,  black;  fhells  with  a 
yellow  fpot  at  the  bale  and  two  indented  yellow  bands. 
It  inhabits  Guinea;  refembles  M.  cichorei,  but  is  not 
half  fo  large. 

20.  Meloe  punftum:  villous,  black;  (hells  with  two 
bands,  the  firil  yellow  with  a  black  dot,  the  hinder  one 
reddifli.  Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

ai.  Meloe  decem-pun&ata :  black;  (hells  tellaceous, 
with  five  black  dots.  It  is  found  in  Italy. 

22.  Meloe  quadri-pun6lata :  black;  (hells  teftaceous, 
with  two  black  dots.  Inhabits  Rufiia,  and  refembles  the 
preceding. 

23.  Meloe  tri-maculata:  black;  (hells  yellow,  with  a 
brown  band  and  common  dot.  It  inhabits  the  Ea(l. 

24.  Meloe  argentata :  covered  with  filvery  down ;  the 
(hells  have  yellowilh  fpots,  mod:  of  them  connected  at  the 
margin.  The  antennae  and  legs  are  ferruginous.  Inha¬ 
bits  Senegal. 

25.  Meloe  Americana:  black;  thorax  femi-circular  ;  the 
(hells  have  three  yellow  bands ;  the  firil  crefcent-fhaped, 
the  others  confluent.  -See  fig.  19.  The  antennae  differ  a 
little  from  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  :  they  are  fliort, 
with  nine  joints,  growing  larger  from  the  origin  a  to  the 
tip  b.  The  head  is  large,  the  neck  long  and  narrow ;  the 
thorax  is  hairy.  It  inhabits  America. 

26.  Meloe  Indica:  black;  lhells  yellowilh,  fulvous  be¬ 
hind,  with  a  black  dot  and  three-lobed  fpot  at  the  bafe, 
an  indented  band  in  the  middle  and  lemi-lunar  margin  at 
the  tip.  It  is  found  in  India. 

27.  Meloe  elongata:  glofly-black;  (hells  yellow  varied 
yvith  blue. 

28.  Meloe  aurea  :  green-gold;  fliells  fulvous. 

29.  Meloe  arcuata:  black,  hairy;  lhells  with  a  curved 
yellow  fpot  on  the  fore-part,  and  two  waved  yellow  bands. 
Antennae  black,  clavate  at  the  tip. 

30.  Meloe  bi-fafciata :  black,  hairy ;  fliells  with  a  yel¬ 
low  round  fpot  on  the  fore-part  and  at  the  outer  angle, 
and  two  bands.  See  fig.  20.  Antennas  yellow;  bafe  of 
the  fliells  piceous.  The  yellow  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the 
fliells  is  lometimes  wanting.  This  is  the  larged  of  the 
genus ;  it  inhabits  India. 

31.  Meloe  tri-fafciata:  deel-blue,  with  a  greenifli  filky 
glofs ;  (hells  grey,  with  two  greenilh-black  bands,  one  of 
them  common.  It  inhabits  near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

32.  Meloe  arata:  deep  glofly-black;  (hells  with  a  yel¬ 
low  waved  band  towards  the  tip.  The  antennas  are  cla¬ 
vate  at  the  end;  the  legs  fecrete  a  kind  of  oil.  Found 
near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

33.  Meloe  necydalea:  black;  (hells  red,  a  little  (horter 
than  the  abdomen,  diftinft  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  in 
Rulfia. 

34.  Meloe  Pennfylvanica :  entirely  black  and  opaque. 
Inhabits  Pennfylvania  in  America. 

35.  Meloe  chloroptera:  black,  fubvillous;  lhells  yel¬ 
low;  the  fird  joint  of  the  antennae  three  times  as  large  as 
the  red.  Inhabits  France. 

36.  Meloe  melanura:  (hells  yellow,  with  four  black 
fpots,  the  tip  black ;  antennae  clavate.  Inhabits  Calabria. 

37.  Meloe  ochroptera:  black;  fliells  fafiron,  black  at 
the  bafe,  on  each  fide  before  and  behind  the  middle  is  a 
faffron  dot,  with  a  black  interrupted  band  and  tip. 

38.  Meloe  bicolor :  black;  fliells  yellow,  with  a  black 
(lot  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe ;  the  tip  and  band  in  the 
middle,  which  is  broader  at  the  edges,  are  black. 

Q.  Jaw  linear  and  entire.  Corcoma  of  Fabricius. 

39.  Meloe  Schsefteri:  green;  antennae  and  legs  entire; 
(hanks  and  tarfi  of  the  male  dilated,  appendaged.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe. 

40.  Meloe  Vahlii :  green ;  antennae  and  legs  black ;  ab¬ 
domen  reddifli  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

41.  Meloe  Schraeberi :  green ;  antennae,  legs,  and  three 
fegments  of  the  abdomen,  yellow. 

42.  Meloe  Gouani:  black  5  fliells  with  a  fanguineous 
band  and  tip. 

The  bli(ler-infe£l,  or  Spanifli-fly,  was  till  very  lately 
Vo u.  XV.  No.  1024. 
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fuppofed  to  be  a  Meloe,  and  indeed  is  generally  fo  ar¬ 
ranged  in  our  pharmacopoeias ;  but  more  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  have  fliown  that  it  is  the  Lytta  veii- 
catorius,  which  fee,  vol.  xiii.  p.  850.  and  the  correfpondent 
Engraving. 

We  (hall  conclude  with  a  fliort  memorandum  furnilhed 
by  Mr.  Leach.  “  It  may  not  be  unintereiling  to  collectors 
to  obferve,  that  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  except  M. 
majalis,  (brink  fo  much  after  death,  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
remove  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  fill  it  to  the 
natural  fize  with  cotton ;  which  may  eafily  be  done  when 
the  infeCt  is  in  a  recent  (late,  by  making  an  incifion  on  the 
under  fide.”  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xi.  p.  35-49,  and  242-251. 
Plate  7,  8,  18. 

MELOLON'THA,  f.  The  name  of  a  very  peculiar  fort 
of  beetle,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  in 
many  other  countries,  among  trees  and  hedges.  Ths 
French  call  them  hanneton,  and  we  cock-chafers,  dorrs,  and 
by  many  other  names.  The  name  melolontlia  is  as  old 
as  Ariflotle,  and  is  given  this  creature  from  its  feeding 
on  the  blofloms  of  the  crab  or  wild  apple.  See  Scarabveus 
melolontlia. 

MELOME'LI,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  honey  impregnated  with  quinces. 

MEL'ON,  f.  [Fr.  from  melo,  Lat.]  A  plant.  See  Cu- 
cu  mis. — The  flower  of  the  melon  conlifts  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  of  the  expanded  bell  fliape,  cut  into  feveral  fegments, 
and  exactly  like  thofe  of  the  cucumber:  fome  of  thefe 
flowers  are  barren,  not  adhering  to  the  embrio ;  others 
are  fruitful,  growing  upon  the  embrio,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  changed  into  a  fruit,  for  the  molt  part  of  an 
oval  fliape,  lmooth  or  wrinkled,  and  divided  into  three 
feminal  apartments,  which  feem  to  be  cut  into  two  parts, 
and  contain  many  oblong  feeds.  Miller. — The  fruit. — We 
remember  the  fi(h  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the 
cucumbers  and  the  melons.  Num.  xi.  5. 

JF«ter-MELON.  See  Anguria. 

MEL'ON-THIS'TLE,y!  See  Cactus. — The  whole  plant 
of  the  melon-thill le  hath  a  Angular  appearance.  Miller. 

MELONGE'NA,/  in  botany.  See  Solanum. 

MELOPE'PO,  J'.  [from  melo,  a  melon,  and  pepo,  a 
pompion.]  The  name  of  various  round  kinds  of  gourd. 
See  Cucumis. 

MELO'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coafl:  of  Etruria :  four  miles  well  of  Leghorn. 

ME'LOS.  See  Milo.  _ 

MELO'T  (John  Baptift),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1697,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1760.  He  was 
librarian  to  the  king,  and  wrote  fome  papers  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  He  was  alfo  editor  of  Jourville’s  Life  of  St. 
Louis,  with  a  gloflary. 

MELO'THRIA,  f.  [a  name  borrowed  by  Linnaeus,  in 
his  Hortus  Cliftbrtianus,  from  the  of  Diofcorides, 

one  of  the  fynonyms  of  his  ay.irt'Ka^  or  white  vine, 

which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Bryonia,  a  plant  of  the  (lime 
habit  and  natural  order  as  the  prefent.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
cucurbitaceae.  Generic  charafters — Calyx:  perianthium 
fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-(haped,  fwelling,  five-toothed, 
deciduous.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  wheel-fliaped ;  tube 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  to  which  it  is  on  every  fide  united ; 
limb  flat,  in  five  deep  very  blunt  fegments,  dilated  out¬ 
wards.  Staniina:  filaments  three,  conical,  infertcd  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  equal  to  it  in  length ;  an- 
tlieras  of  two  roundifh  lobes,  comprefled.  Piltillum :  ger- 
men  almolt  entirely  inferior,  ovate-oblong,  pointed  ;  (tyle 
cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  iligmas  three, 
thickifli,  oblong.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate-oblong,  in¬ 
ternally  divided  into  three  parts,  without  partitions. 
Seeds  :  feveral,  oblong,  comprefled.— Efential  Chara6ler „ 
Calyx  bell-ihaped,  five-cleft ;  .corolla  wheel-fliaped,  of  one 
petal ;  berry  of  three  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Melothria  pendula,  pendulous  melothria,  fmall  creep¬ 
ing  cucumber,  or  American  bryony ;  a  Angle  fpecies.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America  and  the  Well  Indies.  Root  an- 
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nual.  Stem  flender,  branched,  climbing  by  -means  of 
fimple  tendrils.  Leaves  heart-fliaped,  five-lobed,  obfcurely 
toothed,  rough,  on  thick  twilled  Italks.  Flower-llalks 
axillary,  Tolitary,  limple,  capillary,  about  an  inch  long  5 
flowers  finall,  yellow,  like  tliofe  of  the  melon-plant.  Fruit 
red,  the  lize  and  lhape  of  a  fmall  olive,  and  tailing  like  a 
green  cucumber.  Juflieu  lays,  two  of  the  filaments  bear 
each  two  antherEe,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Bryonia,  to  which 
genus  this  plant  is  certainly  very  nearly  akin.  Vahl,  hav¬ 
ing  omitted  the  genus  in  its  proper  place,  had  perhaps  a 
delign  of  uniting  it  with  Bryonia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plants  will  not  grow  in 
the  open  air  here,  but  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  upon  a 
hot-bed  ;  and,  if  the  plants  are  permitted,  will  foon  fpread 
over  the  furface  of  a  large  bed.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
if  it  fcatters  the  feeds,  the  plants  will  come  up  where  the 
earth  happens  to  be  ufed  on  a  hot-bed  again  5  and,  if  they 
are  fupplied  with  water,  wall  require  no  farther  care.  This 
plant  is  in  fome  gardens  preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety ; 
but  is  of  no  ule. 

MELOZ'ZO  (Francefco),  an  hiltorical  painter,  who 
flourillied  about  1+7 1.  He  is  celebrated  as  being  one  of 
the  firll  wdio  introduced  the  fore-lliortening  of  figures 
upon  ceilings,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  afcending  or 
defcending;  and  a  pifilure  of  his,  over  the  great  altar  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apofiles  at  Rome,  which  reprelents  the 
afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  is  celebrated  with  the  warmell 
prailes.  Vafari  fays,  that  the  figure  of  Chrill  leems  to 
pierce  the  roof.  This  work  was  painted  for  cardinal 
Riario,  nephew  of  Nicholas  V.  about  1472  ;  and,  when 
that  chapel  was  repaired,  it  was  cut  out  and  placed  in 
the  Quirinal  Palace,  where  it  is  Hill  leen  with  this  epi- 
graphe  :  “  Opus  Melotii  Forotivienfis,  qui  luminos  for- 
nices  pingendi  artem  vel  primus  invenit  vel  illuflravlt.” 
Some  heads  of  the  apollles  were  likew'ile  preferved  in  the 
Vatican  :  they  are  well  turned,  almoll  always  fore-lhort- 
ened,  and  wrought  with  great  finilh,  diligence,  and  grace. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fo  uncommon  a  genius  has  not 
met  with  an  exatt  hillorian,  who  would  have  informed 
us  of  his  preparatory  lludies.  He  is  bell  known  by  the 
name  of  Melozzo  da  Forli. 

MELPIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto  :  nine  miles  well-north-w'ell  of  Otranto. 

MELPIL'LY,  a  tolvn  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
tiventy-five  miles  north  of  Nellore. 

MELPOM'ENE,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  one  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addrefled  the  finell  of  his  odes  to 
her,  as  to  the  patronefs  of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  gene¬ 
rally  reprefented  as  a  young  woman  with  a  ferious  coun¬ 
tenance.  Her  garments  were  fplendid  ;  Ihe  wore  a  bulkin, 
and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  fceptre 
and  crown. 

MEL'RICHSTADT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burgh,  on  the  Streys  :  nineteen  miles  north  of  Schwein- 
furt,  and  thirty-eight  north  of  Wurzburg.  Lat.  50.  27.  N. 
Ion.  10.  27.  E. 

MELRO'SE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burg,  on  the  Tweed.  Melrole  has  long  been  famed  for 
linens,  named  Melrofe  land-linens,  for  which  commilfions 
have  been  received  from  London  and  foreign  countries. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1668,  the  weavers  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  what  is  called  a  Seal  of  Caufe,  from  John 
earl  of  Haddington,  then  lord  of  the  lordlhip,  and  bailie 
principal  of  the  regality  of  Melrofe  ;  but  for  feveral  years 
pall  this  trade  has,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  been  upon 
the  decline.  It  is  eleven  miles  north-north-well  of  Jed¬ 
burgh,  and  thirty-five  fouth  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  55.  38.  N. 
Ion.  2.  47.  W.  * 

The  parilli  of  Melrofe  and  its  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  diltinguifhed  by  numerous  and  fplendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  The  abbey  of  Melrofe  is  one  of  the  moll 
remarkable  monaltic  llruftures  in  Scotland.  Its  original 
foundation  probably  took  place  towards  the  dole  of  the 
fixtli  century.  In  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  we 
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have  an  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  more  ancient  edi¬ 
fice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tw'eed,  as  likewfife  of  its  abbots. 
This  place  was  a  celebrated  fchool  for  learned  and  reli¬ 
gious  men,  and  feems  to  have  continued  to  flourilh  till 
the  reign  of  king  David,  by  whom  the  new  abbey  was 
founded  in  the  year  1136.  The  former  ellablilhment  w'as 
at  Old  Melrofe,  the  name  of  which  Hill  ferves  to  remind 
the  inhabitants  that  they  tread  on  ground  rendered  la- 
cred  by  the  piety  of  their  anceflors.  The  foundation  of 
the  wall,  which  inclofed  the  ancient  monallery  and  its 
precinfts,  can  Hill  be  difeovered,  ilretching  "acrofs  a  fort 
of  promontory,  formed  by  a  curvature  of  the  Tweed  ; 
but  all  veltiges  of  the  buildings  are  entirely  loll.  It  feems 
probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  of  little  comparative 
magnitude,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  conflrufted 
only  of  wood,  or  other  perilhable  materials,  as  moll  of 
the  churches  of  that  age  undoubtedly  w'ere.  Of  a  fimilar 
defeription  was  the  edifice  eredled  by  king  David,  which 
was  rebuilt  firll  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again  after 
the  acceflion  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted  a  revenue  for 
its  relloration.  This  lall  appears,  from  its  ruins,  to  have 
been  a  truly  magnificent  and  fpacious  llrudture.  Indeed 
the  fize  and  workmanlhip  of  its  columns,  its  fymmetrical 
proportions,  and  the  quality  of  the  Hone  of  which  it  is 
conflrufted,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  moll  fuperb  edi¬ 
fices  which  devotion  or  fuperllition  has  reared  in  Great 
Britain.  From  the  charters  granted  to  this  monallery  by 
different  Scottifh  monarchs,  its  inmates  appear  to  have 
been  monks  of  the  Cillertian  order,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
a  pre-eminence  or  fpecies  of  jurifdidlion  over  all  their 
brethren  in  Scotland.  Among  the  more  dillinguilhed  of 
thefe  monks  was  the  famous  St.  Cuthbert,  who  entered 
as  a  monk  about  the  year  601,  and  had  the  honour  of 
founding  the  bilhopric  of  Durham. 

The  church  belonging  to  this  abbey  conllitutes  the 
moll  entire  part  of  its  mins.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of 
St.  John’s  crofs,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  prelent  extent  of  this  building  is  258  feet  in  length, 
and  1 375  in  breadth;  its  circumference  meafuring  943. 
That  thefe  are  not  the  original  dimenfions,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  Hate  of  the  wefiern  divilion,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  dellroyed,  and  that  fo  completely, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  to  what  diHance  it 
reached.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  this  edifice 
were  formerly  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fculptured  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  Many  of  the  former,  in  particular, 
were  defiroyed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  whofe  fiatefmen  and  warriors  were  no  lefs 
fanatics  than  the  Scotch  reformer  John  Knox,  in  whole 
time,  likewife,  this  building  fullained  much  additional 
injury.  The  niches  in  which  they  Hood  difplay  much 
curious  and  beautiful  workmanlhip.  The  tower,  which 
rofe  from  the  middle  of  the  crofs  or  tranlept,  was  a  noble 
piece  of  architeflure.  Part  of  it  llill  remains,  but  the 
lpire  is  entirely  gone.  The  eafl  window  is  moll  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  conlifis  of  four  mullions  with  tracery,  varioully 
ornamented.  On  each  fide  appear  feveral  elegant  niches ; 
and  on  the  top  is  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a  globe 
in  his  left  hand,  refling  on  his  knee ;  and  another  of  a 
young  man  on  his  right ;  both  in  fitting  poflures,  with 
an  open  crown  over  their  heads.  Underneath  this  wfin- 
dowq  in  the  infide,  Hood  the  altar-piece.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pifeinas,  niches,  & c.  excellently  fculptured,  are 
dilperfed  throughout.  Many  of  the  pillars  are  perfedl 
and  beautiful,  and  the  embellilhments  upon  them  Hill 
feem  as  if  newly  executed ;  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  both  of  the  Hone  and  of  the  workmanfliip.  Part 
of  this  church  continues  fo  be  ufed  for  divine  fervice. 

The  ruins  yet  Handing,  belides  the  church,  confill 
chiefly  of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cloiflers ;  the  other 
buildings,  of  which  there  were  many,  being  almofi  en¬ 
tirely  levelled  with  the  ground.  All  of  thefe,  together 
with  the  gardens,  and  other  conveniences,  were  enclofed 
within  a  lofty  wall,  which  extended  about  a  mile  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  A  large  and  elegant  chapel  formerly  occupied  the 
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fclte  of  the  prefent  manfe ;  and  to  the  north  of  this 
lioufe,  there  has  been  lately  difcovered  the  foundation  of 
a  curious  oratory,  or  private  chapel,  from  which  was  dug 
up  a  large  ciftern,  formed  from  one  ftone,  having  a  leaden 
pipe  appended  to  it,  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

At  feme  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  this  town  are  the  three 
Eldon-hills,  on  the  northernmoft  of  which  is  a  large  Ro¬ 
man  encampment,  and  below  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Britifh  fortrefs.  Around  this  were  feveral  fmallei 
forts,  alfo  of  Britifh  origin,  feme  of  which  the  Romans  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  converted  into  mqre  defeniible  polls,  i  hiee 
entrenchments  on  thefe  hills  were  connected  by  a  very 
lingular  kind  of  military  road,  defcribed  by  Mr.  King- 
horn,  who  furveyed  it  in  1803,  as  being  m  general  about 
forty  feet  broad,  but  in  fome  places  fifty,  where  the  un- 
evennefs  of  the  ground  required  fuch  a  breadth.  On  each 
fide  of  this  road  is  a  ditch*  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  whence  the  earth  is  thrown  up  fo  as  to  form  a 
mound  on  the  exterior  lide.  As  this  remain  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  all  other  Roman  roads  in  this  country,  it 
feems  probable  that  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  Roma¬ 
nized  Britons,  during  their  contefls  with  the  Piets  and 
Scots,  after  the  departure  of  their  enlightened  conque¬ 
rors,  whofe  modes  of  warfare  they  would  naturally  endea¬ 
vour  to  imitate.  From  the  Britifh  fort  on  Eldon-hills  to 
the  fortrefs  on  Caldflieds-hill  there  likewife  runs  a  fofle 
and  rampart,  which  feems  to  have  been  carried  through 
the  diftance  between  thefe  fortrefles  as  a  defeniible  boun¬ 
dary.  The  great  Roman  road  erodes  the  Tweed  at  the 
village  of  Galtonfide,  a  little  above  Melrofe.  On  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  hill,  on  which  this  village  Hands,  are  the 
remains  of  a  fpacious  encampment.  The  ftone  wall 
around  it  is  Hill  tolerably  entire.  Half  a  mile  to  the  eaft 
is  another  entrenchment,  called  Chefter-Knows,  winch 
was  probably  the  moil  confiderable  ftation  they  pofleffed 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  circumference.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  li. 

MEL'SACK,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Konigfberg,  and 
thirty  fouth  of  Elbing.  Lat.  54. 12.  N.  Ion.  20.  7.  E. 

MELSI'NES,  or  Melsenes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Scheldt :  eight  miles  north  of  Oude- 

'  MELSIN'GEN,  or  Melsun'gen,  a  town  of  Heffe 
Caffel :  fix  miles  weft  of  Spaqgenberg,  and  fourteen  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Caffel.  ... 

MEL'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli:  nine  miles  north- 

weft  of  Udina. 

To  MELT,  v.  a.  [meltan,  Sax.]  To  diflolve;  to  make 
liquid  5  commonly  by  heat.— How  they  would  melt  me 
out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fiftierman  s  boots 
with  me.  Shakefpeare. 

The  rock’s  high  fummit  in  the  temple’s  ftiade, 

Nor  heat  could  melt ,  nor  beating  ftorrn  invade.  Pope. 

To  diflolve 5  to  break  in  pieces— To  take  in  pieces  this 
frame  of  nature,  and  melt  it  down  into  its  full  principles ; 
and  then  to  obferve  how  the  divine  wifdom  wrought  all 
thefe  things  into  that  beautiful  compoiition ;  is  a  kind 
of  joy,  which  pierceth  the  mind.  Burnet.-- To  foften  to 
love  or  tendernels : 

The  mighty  mailer  fmil’d  to  fee 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 

’Twas  but  a  kindred  found  to  move. 

For  pity  melts  the  mfind  to  love. 


Dryden. 


To  wafte  away: 

Thou  would’ft  have  plung’d  thyfelf 

In  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 

In  different  beds  of  lull.  S/taheJp.  Timm  of  Athens. 

To  MELT,  v.n.  To  become  liquid;  to  diflolve;  to  be 
made  fluid. — Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  run 
continually.  PJ'alm. — To  be  foftened  to  pity,  or  any  gen¬ 
tle  pafiion  5  to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gentle : 


Dighton  and  Forreft; 

Albeit,  they  were  fleflit  villains,  bloody  dog9, 

Melting  with  tendernefs  and  mild  compaifion, 

Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  fad  ftory.  Shahcfp. 
To  he  diflblved;  to  lofe  fubftance  : 

Beauty  is  a  witch, 

Againft  whofe  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.  Skakcfp. 

To  be  fubdued  by  affliction. — My  foul  melteth  for  heavi- 
nefs ;  ftrengthen  thou  me.  PJ’alm. 

MEL'TER,  f.  One  that  melts  metals. — This  the  au¬ 
thor  attributes  to  the  remiffnefs  of  the  former  melters ,  in 
not  exhaufting  the  ore.  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theologij. 

MEL'THAM,  a  townfhip  of  England,  in  the  Weft 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  Number  of  inhabitants  1278,  of 
whom  533  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  It 
is  four  miles  fouth  of  Huddersfield. 

MEL'TING,  f.  The  a 61  of  diflolving  any  thing. 

MEL'TING,  adj.  Hot ;  having  the  property  of  dif- 
folving. — When  the  melting  fire  burneth,  the  fire  caufeth 
the  waters  to  boil.  Ija.  lxiv.  2. 

MEL'TINGLY,  atlv.  Like  fomething  melting. — Zel- 
mane  lay  upon  a  bank,  that,  her  tears  falling  into  the 
water,  one  might  have  thought  fhe  began  melting/p  to  be 
metamorphofed  to  the  running  river.  Sidney. 

MEL'TON,  or  Melton  Constable,  a  village  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  at  the  fburce  of  the  river  Thyrn,  or  Buro,  five  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Holt.  Here  is  the  feat  of  fir  Jacob-Henry 
Aftley,  bart.  M.  P.  for  the-county.  The  manfion-houfe 
is  fituated  in  a  large  park,  with  fine  plantations  ;  and 
amongft  the  paintings  is  a  David  with  Goliah’s  head, 
efteemed  a  capital  piece.  Wilkes'’ s  Britifh  Diredory,  vol.  iii. 

MEL'TON  on  the  HILL',  a  village  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorkftiire,  one  mile  from  the  river  Dun,  and  three 
from  Doncafter;  fo  called  from  its  lofty  fituation,  from 
whence  may  be  leen  the  two  minfters  of  York  and  Lincoln. 

MEL'TON  MOW'BRAY,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Leicefter.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  called  Me- 
deltune  and  Meltone.  It  is  fituated  in  a  vale  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eye  ;  and  connected  with  it  there  are  three 
bridges  over  the  rivers  Eye  and  Sealford :  thefe  are  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  ftreets  preferred  in  good  condition,  with 
lamps,  &c.  from  the  rents  arifing  out  of  the  town-eftates. 
The  church,  which  Leland  calls  “  afaire  paroche  church, 
fumtime  an  hofpital  and  cell  to  Lewis  in  Suffex,”  is  a  fpa¬ 
cious  ftruCture,  confifting  of  a  nave,  aifles,  tranfepts,  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  and  a  porch  at  the 
weft  end  :  the  latter  is  a  peculiar  feature  to  the  building, 
and  has  an  elegant  door-way,  with  an  ozee-arch ;  above 
this  porch  is  the  large  weftern  window,  comprifing  five 
lights,  with  four  lofty  mullions.  The  whole  church  is 
crowned  with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  at  each  angle  is  a 
crocketed  pinnacle  :  the  tower  conlifts  of  two  well-pro¬ 
portioned  ftories  above  the  church  :  it  was  damaged  by 
lightning  on  the  5th  of  May,  1770. 

The  poor  of  this  town  derive  afliftanee  from  feveral 
charitable  benefactions ;  among  which  are  fome  public 
fchools.  So  early  as  the  reign  Of  Henry  III.  we  find  thefe 
taken  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  that  monarch. 
A  free-fehool  for  girls  was  eftablilhed  herein  1795.  In 
the  population  report,  Melton-Mowbray  is  Hated  to  con¬ 
tain  348  houfes,  and  1766  inhabitants.  The  market-day 
is  Tuefday ;  and  at  every  alternate  market  is  generally  a 
large  fhow  of  cattle.  Here  are  alfo  three  annuals  fairs, 
viz.  T uefday  after  Jan.  1 7,  Whitfun-T uefday,  and  Aug.  2 1 . 
and  a  ftatute  for  hiring  fervants.  It  is  fifteen  mile?  from 
Leicefter,  and  104  from  London.  Lat.  52.46.  N.  Ion.  o. 
53-  W. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Melton  were 
John  de  Kirkby,  who  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great 
leal  in  1272,  lord  high  treafufer  in  1283,  and  bifliop  of 
Ely  in  1286  ;  William  de  Melton,  fucceflively  lord  high 
treafurer,  lord  chancellor,  and  archbilhop  of  York,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  and  John  Henley,  better 
known  by  the  populaj  appellation  of  Orator  Henley, 
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who  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  about  the  middle  of  the  haft 
century,  by  his  eccentric  leCtures.  See  Henley,  vol.  ix. 
P-393.4- 

Previous  to  the  laft  vifitation  by  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln, 
the  chancel  having  been  new  paved,  and  the  old  pew-feats 
repaired,  a  grave-ftone  was  difcovered,  which  could  not 
have  been  feen  by  the  hiitorian  of  the  county,  and  which 
therefore  is  here  tranfcribed  :  “  Here  lies  the  body  of 

Thomas  Daffy,  A.  M.  and  Mafter  of  the  High  School  in 
this  Town  about  40  years.  He  died  May  12,  1716,  aged 
67  years.  He  was  a  man  that  did  juftice,  loved  mercy, 
and  walked  humbly  with  his  God.  Micali.  vi.  8.”  This 
good  i'choolmafter  was  prefented,  in  1647,  by  John  earl  of 
Rutland,  to  the  rectory  of  Harby  in  Leicefterlhire,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  fame  patron,  to  Redmile  in  that  county. 
The  following  advertilement,  tranfcribed  from  the  Poft- 
boy  of  Jan.  1,  1707-8,  will  ihow  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a  celebrated  medicine  :  “  Daffye’s  famous  Elixir  Sa- 

ljitis,  prepared  by  Catharine  Daftye,  daughter  of  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Daftye,  late  reCtor  of  Redmile  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir, 
who  imparted  it  to  his  kinfman,  Mr.  Anthony  Daftye, 
who  publifhed  the  fame  to  the  benefit  of  the  community 
and  his  own  great  advantage.  The  original  receipt  is  now 
in  my  polfefiion,  left  to  me  by  my  father.  My  own  bro¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Daniel  Daftye,  apothecary  in  Nottingham,  made 
this  elixir  from  the  fame  receipt,  and  fold  it  there  during 
his  life.  Thofe  who  know  it  will  believe  what  I  declare  ; 
and  thofe  who  do  not,  may  be  convinced  that  I  am  no 
counterfeit,  by  the  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  and  operation,  of 
my  elixir.  To  be  had  at  the  Hand  and  Pen,  Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden.” 

At  Burton-Lazars,  a  hamlet  to  Melton,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  an  hofpital,  for  leprous  brethren  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Auguftine,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  by  a  general  collection  throughout  England,  but 
chiefly  by  the  afliftance  of  Roger  de  Mowbray.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  this  Situation,  the  founders  were  probably  influenced 
by  a  bath  or  fpring,  the  waters  of  which  were  formerly  in 
high  eftimation  for  the  dilorder  called  leprofy,  and  are  ftill 
laid  to  afford  conliderable  benefit  to  perfons  in  lcorbutic 
complaints,  A  bathing-room  and  drinking-room  were 
built  here  about  the  year  1760,  for  the  accommodation  of 
vifitors.  ISichols's  HiJ't.  Leicejlerjhire ;  and  Gent.  Mag. 
Dec.  1815. 

MELTZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  ten  miles  north  of  Bam¬ 
berg. 

MEL'VIL  (Sir  James),  a  ftatefman  and  hiftorian,  de¬ 
fended  from  an  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  was  born 
at  Hall-hill,  Fifelhire,  in  1530.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  recommended  by  the  queen-regent  to  be  page  to  her 
daughter  Mary,  then  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  Af¬ 
ter  pafiing  fome  time  in  her  fervice,  Ihe  permitted  him  to 
enter  into  that  of  the  conftable  Montmorenci,  who  con¬ 
fided  fo  much  in  his  difcretion,  that  he  fent  him  over  to 
Scotland  in  1559,  in  order  to  bring  back  a  faithful  report 
of  the  ftate  of  parties  in  that  kingdom.  He  remained  nine 
years  in  the  employment  of  that  nobleman,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  travel.  He  vifited  the  court  of  the  eleCtor  Pa¬ 
latine,  who  detained  him  three  years,  during  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  negotiations  with  the  German 
princes.  He  then  travelled  through  Italy  and  Swifferland, 
and  returned  to  the  elector’s  court,  where  he  found  a 
liimmons  from  Mary,  who  had  now  returned  to  take  pof- 
leflion  of  the  crown  pf  her  native  country.  He  followed 
her  to  Scotland  in  1561,  was  made  privy-counfellor,  and 
employed  confidentially  in  various  important  affairs. 
Upon  the  manifeftation  of  her  unhappy  partiality  for 
Bothwell  after  her  hulband’s  murder,  he  with  true  fidelity 
put  into  her  hands  a  letter  from  England  exprefling  the 
unfavourable  fentiments  there  entertained  of  her  condufit, 
and  fupported  it  with  his  own  ftrong -remonftrances.  She 
not  only  difregarded  thefe  admonitions,  but  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  Bothwell,  in  confequence  of  which  Melvil 
was  obliged  to  abfent  himfelf  from  court  till  the  favourite’s 
rage  was  mollified.  When  Mary  was  detained  a  prifoner 


in  England,  (lie  recommended  her  faithful  fervant  to  her 
fon  James  VI.  who  made  ufe  of  his  counfel  and  fervices 
till  he  afcended  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  wfas  always 
the  advifer  of  prudent  and  moderate  mealures,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  efteem  of  his  fickle,  mafter,  who  was  deiirous  of 
taking  him  to  England  as  one  of  his  minifters  ;  but  Melvil, 
now  advanced  in  years,  and  void  of  ambition,  preferred  a 
retreat  to  his  family  feat  of  Hall-hill,  where  he  died  about 
the  year  1606.  He  left  in  manufcript  an  hiftorical  work, 
which  after  lying  long  unknown  in  the  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  his  grandfon,  and  was 
publifhed  in  1683  in  folio,  by  Geo.  Scot,  gent,  under  the 
title  of  “  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil  of  Hall-lii!l,  con¬ 
taining  an  impartial  Account  of  the  molt  remarkable  Af¬ 
fairs  of  State  during  the  laft  Age  not  mentioned  by  other 
Hiftorians,  more  particularly  relating  to  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  under  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  King  James  ;  in  all  which 
TranfaCtions  the  Author  was  perl’onally  and  publickly 
concerned.”  To  this  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  more 
information  relating  to  the  author  ;  and  alfo  to  the  article 
Scotland. — A  brother  of  fir  James  was  alfo  in  the  fervice 
of  Mary,  and  is  probably  the  fir  Andrew  Melvil  who  was 
prelent  at  her  death. 

MELVIN-LOU'GH,  a  confiderable  lake  of  Ireland,  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  from 
which  a  (mail  river  flows  to  the  Bay  of  Donegal. 

MELU'ING,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim :  thirty-two  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Romfdal. 

MELUN',  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  Seine ;  before  the 
revolution  it  contained  one  collegiate  and  three  parilh 
churches,  two  convents,  two  abbeys.  It  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Paris  in  corn,  meal,  wine,  and  cheefe.  It  is 
five  and  a  quarter  polls  fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 
Ion.  2. 44.  E. 

MEL'YKUT,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  fixteen  miles  eaft 
of  Baja. 

MELY'RIS,  /.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infeCts  of 
the  order  coleoptera.  Generic  characters — Antennas  en¬ 
tirely  perfoliate  5  head  infleCted  under  the  thorax  ;  thorax 
margined ;  lip  clavate,  emarginate ;  jaw  one-toothed, 
pointed.  This  genus  was  adopted  by  Gmelin  from  Fa- 
bricius,  who  delcribed  two  fpecies,  to  which  Dr.  Turton 
has  added  a  third. 

1.  Melyris  viridis  :  green  ;  Ihells  with  three  raifed  lines. 
The  antennas  are  black  ;  the  thorax  reflected  at  the  edge, 
and  grooved  on  the  back  ;  the  fcutel  fmall  and  round. 
This  is  fliown  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  21. 

2.  Melyris  niger:  black  ;  Ihells  with  three  raifed  lines. 
A  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  mufeum. 
It  is  about  one-third  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

3.  Melyris  lineatus :  green;  Ihell  with  three  lines, 
and  one  on  each  fide  the  thorax.  About  half  the  fize  of 
the  viridis. 

MEL'ZAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEL'ZEN,  or  Melt'zen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thu¬ 
ringia  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Weiffenfels. 

MEL'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy :  fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Milan. 

MEM,  f.  The  thirteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

MEMAU'N,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Choralan  :  eighteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Velazgherd. 

MEM'BER,  j!  [mernbre,  Fr.  inembrum,  Lat.]  A  limb; 
a  part  appendant  to  the  body. — It  is  profitable  for  thee 
that  one  of  thy  members  Ihould  perilh,  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  fliould  be  call  into  hell.  Matthew. 

If  lhape  it  might  be  call’d,  that  lhape  had  none, 
Diftinguifliable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.  Milton. 

A  part  of  a  difeourfe  or  period  ;  a  head  5  a  claufe. — Where 
the  refpondent  limits  or  diftinguilhes  any  propofition,  the 
opponent  mult  prove  his  own  propofition  according  to  that 
member  of  the  diftinCtion  in  which  the  refpondent  denied 
it.  Watts. — Any  part  of  an  integral. — In  poetry,  as  in  ar¬ 
chitecture., 
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chite£lare,  not  only  the  whole  but  the  principal  members 
fliould  be  great.  AcldiJ'on.- — One  of  a  community. — Sienna 
is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth,  were  eredted  to  fuch  of  the  members 
as  had  done  fervice  to  their  country.  Addijbn. 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Mufes  made 

Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade.  Dryden. 

MEM'BERED,  adj.  Furnifhed  with  members.  In  he¬ 
raldry,  when  the  beak,  or  legs,  or  feet,  of  an  eagle,  griffin, 
or  other  bird,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the 
body. 

MEM'BlG,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalicof  Aleppo  : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  and  twenty  fouth-eaft  of 
An  tab. 

MEM'BRANE,  f.  [Fr.  from  membrana,  Lat.]  A  mem¬ 
brane  is  a  web  of  feveral  forts  of  fibres,  interwoven  together 
for  the  covering  and  wrapping  up  fome  parts  :  the  fibres 
of  the  membranes  give  them  an  elafticity,  whereby  they 
can  contradl,  and  clofely  grafp  the  parts  they  contain,  and 
their  nervous  fibres  give  them  an  exquifite  fenfe,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  their  contradtion  ;  they  can,  therefore,  fcarce- 
ly  fuffer  the  fharpnefs  of  medicines,  and  are  difficultly 
united  when  wounded.  Quincy. 

They  obftacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclulive  bars  : 

Eafier  than  air  with  air,  if  fpirits  embrace. 

Total  they  mix.  Milton. 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS,  Membra'neous,  or  Mem¬ 
branous,  adj.  Confiding  of  membranes. — Lute-ftrings, 
which  are  made  of  the  membraneous  parts  of  the  guts 
ftrongly  wreathed,  fwell  fo  much  as  to  break  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  Boyle. — Anodyne  fubfcances,  which  take  off  con- 
tradtions  of  the  membranous  parts,  are  diuretick.  Arbutlmot. 
— Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  mufcular,  fto- 
machs.  Arbutlmot  on  Aliments. 

MEM'BURY,  a  village  in  Devonfhire,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  Chard.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  ;  is  noted 
for  the  bed  Devonfhire  cheefe  ;  and  has  a  fair  Auguft  10. 

MEME'CYLON,  [a  name  adopted  from  Dicfcorides, 
whofe  yey.uv.v\a  is  a  fynonym  for  the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus, 
or  ftrawberry-tree ;  and  feems  to  be  derived  from  y.aa, 
to  defire,  or  long  for,  in  allufion  to  the  tempting  appear¬ 
ance  of  thofe  berries.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oc- 
tandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  calyciflorae, 
(onagrse,  Juff.)  Generic  charadters — Calyx  :  perianthium 
undivided,  fuperior,  bell-fhaped,  turbinate,  quite  entire, 
with  a  pitcher-fhaped  ftriated  bale,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
petals  four,  ovate,  acute,  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments 
eight,  eredt,  widened  and  truncated  at  top ;  antheras  dim¬ 
ple,  inferted  by  their  lides  into  the  apex  of  the  filament. 
Fiftillum:  germen  turbinate,  inferior;  flyle  awl-ffiaped; 
ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  berry  crowned  with  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  calyx. — Ejfential  Character.  Calyx  fuperior  with 
-a  driated  bale,  and'  the  margin  quite  entire  ;  corolla  one- 
petalied  ;  antherse  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  apex  of  the 
diament ;  berry  crowned  with  a  cylindrical  calyx. 

j.  Memecylon  capitellatum,  or  Ceylon  memecylon  : 
leaves  ovate,  bluntifh ;  heads  axillary,  fubpeduncled. 
This  is  a  tree  with  round  branchlets.  Leaves  fmooth,  op- 
pofite,  quite  entire,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  oppofite,  folitary,  fhort,  terminated  by  a  head  of 
flowers.  Allied  to  Vaccinium.  Native  of  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  faid  by  Hermannus  to  fupply  the  place  of  faffron  in 
dyeing. 

z.  Memecylon  grande,  or  large-leaved  memecylon: 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  with  many- 
flowered  pedicels.  A  large  tree,  with  round  branches. 
Leaves  half  a  foot  long.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Memecylon  umbellatum,  or  umbelled  memecylon  : 
berry  inferior,  globular,  crowned  with  the  calyx  ;  perma¬ 
nent,  tubular,  eight-ftreaked  within  ;  cuticle  coriaceous, 
thin ;  pulp  watery,  fugacious.  Seeds  two  or  only  one, 
globular,  very  fmooth  and  even,  fhining,  pale  chefnut- 
coloured,  with  a  depreffed  point  at  top.  Gartner,  ii.  207. 
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Berry  fubglobular,  twin,  crowned  with  the  bluntly 
four-toothed  calyx,  one-celled,  two-feeded,  fmooth,  of  a 
pale  ftraw-colour.  Bark  becoming  very  thin,  and  as  it 
were  papery,  by  age.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fmooth  and  even 
•within,  without  any  veftige  of  Breaks.  Seeds  two,  hemi- 
fpherical,  very  fmooth  and  even,  fhining,  dun-coloured. 
The  berries  are  much  fmaller,  with  a  thinner  fmooth  bark  ; 
the  calyx  is  not  at  all  ftriated  within,  the  feeds  are  com¬ 
monly  in  pairs,  and  the  peduncles  of  the  berries  are  longifh 
and  manifeftly  corymbed.  Gaertner  (ii.  483.)  affirms,  that 
this  is  certainly  Samara  lseta  of  Linnams ;  in  which  Mr. 
Martyn  thinks  him  wrong. 

4.  Memecylon  edule,  or  eatable  memecylon  :  leaves 
dvate,  acute;  umbellets  compound,  naked.  Trunk  very 
irregular  in  fhape  and  fize,  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
fcabrous  bark.  Branches  numerous,  nearly  eredt.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fhort-petioled,  ovate,  fmooth,  fhining,  firm,  en¬ 
tire,  with  fcarcely  any  veins;  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad.  Umbellets  many, 
compound,  fmall ;  from  fcabrous  elevations,  where  the 
leaves  flood,  over  the  old  woody  branches.  Peduncles 
common  and  partial,  four-fided.  Pedicels  round,  coloured. 
Seldom  more  than  one  feed  comes  to  perfedlion,  though  in 
the  germs  the  rudiments  of  many  are  to  be  feen.  It  is  a 
very  common  fmall  tree,  or  large  fhrub,  in  every  jungle  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  feafon.  The  ripe  berries  are  eaten  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  they  have  much  pulp  of  a  bluiffi-black  colour,  and 
of  an  aftringent  quality.  The  foregoing  defeription,  and 
the  accompanying  figure,  are  copied  from  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
Plants  of  Coromandel,  vol.  I. 

5.  Memecylon  ramiflorum,  or  naked-flowering  memecy¬ 
lon  :  leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  on  fhortifh  ftalks,  deciduous ; 
umbels  from  the  defoliated  part  of  the  branches,  aggre¬ 
gate,  compound,  ftalked ;  ftyle  capillary,  four  times  as  long 
as  the  petals.  Native  of  Ceylon,  and  other  parts*  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Very  like  the  firft  fpecies,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  rather  more  oblong,  flowers  much  more  co¬ 
pious,  from  theleaflefs  part  of  the  branches,  and  effentially 
diltinguifhed  by  the  great  length  and  ilendernefs  of  their 
ftyle. 

6.  Memecyion  ovatum,  or  ovate  memecylon  :  leaves1 
ovate,  bluntly  pointed,  veiny,  on  longifh  ftalks,  decidu¬ 
ous  ;  umbels  from  the  defoliated  part  of  the  branches, 
aggregate,  ftalked ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  four  times  as 
long  as  the  petals.  This  fpecies  differs  widely  from  the 
laft  in  appearance,  though  nearly  agreeing  with  it  in  fe¬ 
veral  eflential  charadters.  The  footllalks  are  above  half 
an  inch  long ;  leaves  near  three  inches,  exactly  ovate* 
with  an  elongated  bluntifh  point ;  flowers  fmall,  numer¬ 
ous,  with  a  very  long  ftyle ;  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
above  the  germen,  has  eight  elevated  ribs,  making  as 
many  furrows,  which  we  find  alfo  in  molt  of  the  fpecies, 
as  deferibed  by  Linnaeus. 

7.  Memecylon  acuminatum,  or  pointed  memecylon  : 
leaves  on  fhort  ftalks,  elliptical,  pointed  ;  umbels  axillary, 
ftalked,  in  pairs,  fimple ;  ftyle  about  the  length  of  the 
petals.  Its  leaves  agree  in  fize  with  the  preceding,  but 
are  elliptical,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  a  longifh  acut® 
point,  and  no  perceptible  veins ;  footftalks  very  fhort  and 
thick.  Umbels  ufually  in  pairs,  each  umbel  of  four  or  five 
flowers ;  ftyle  rather  above  half  the  length  of  the  former, 
ftraight. 

8.  Memecylon  cordatum,  or  heart-leaved  memecylon  : 
leaves  feffile,  heart-fliaped,  bluntifh ;  umbels  axillary, 
ftalked,  compound.  Brought  by  Commerfon  from  the 
Ifle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  is  called  Bois  de  Mays.  Ga¬ 
thered  alfo  in  the  Mauritius  by  Aublet,  who  deicribes  it 
as  a  tall  and  handfome  tree,  with  a  grey  bark.  The  leaves 
of  Commerfon’s  fpecimen  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  and  one  broad,  obfcurely  veiny,  more  or  lefs  heart- 
fliaped  at  the  bafe.  Inflorefcence  confifting  of  no  great 
number  of  flowers,  in  a  varioully-divided  umbel,  on  a 
flender  ftalk,  full  hqlf  an  inch  long.  See  Epig^ea  and 
Samara. 
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MEM'EL,  a  town  of  F ruffian  Lithuania,  fituated  on 
the  bay  called  Curifch-Haff. It  was  built  in  the  year  1279, 
and  fortified  in  1312  ;  and  in  the  year  1328  it  was  given 
up  by  the  governor  of  Livonia  to  the  great  naafier  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  fettled  in  Pruffia.  This  town  on  one  fide 
has  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  other  the  Curifch-Haff ;  befides 
thefe,  it  is  alfo  watered  by  the  river  Dange.  The  harbour 
is  deep,  and  has  a  very  good  entrance  ;  and,  within  thefe 
few  years,  has. been  improved  with  two  moles,  which  are 
carried  above  fifty  rods  into  the  Haff\  or  Bay,  and  were 
railed  at  the  expenfe  of  1 1,000  dollars.  Memel  lies  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  is  well  inhabited ;  it  confifts  of 
above  four  hundred  houfes.  Befides  the  German  town- 
church,  here  are  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Calvinift  church. 
The  burghers,  who  are  divided  into  thofe  of  Alt/iadt,  or 
the  Old  Town,  and  Fredericlftadt ,  are  employed  in  com¬ 
merce,  brewing,  foap-boiling,  agriculture,  billing,  &c. 
Great  quantities  of  flax,  linfeed,  thread,  and  hemp,  are 
annually  exported  from  this  town.  In  1752,  feventy  blips 
arrived  in  this  port,  and  fixty-nine  failed  from  hence  to 
other  ports.  Memel  is  fortified  with  three  whole  and  two 
half  baftions,  and  other  works,  all  in  the  modern  way. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  Towns.  A  royal  ma¬ 
gazine,  a  falt-faftory,  and  a  pofl-houfe  of  a  confidefable 
revenue,  are  eftablifhed  in  this  town.  The  citadel  confifts 
of  four  baftions,  which  are  pretty  regular,  with  ravelines 
and  half-moons  :  the  buildings  and  apartments  in  this 
citadel  were  much  improved  by  the  eleftor  Frederic- 
William,  and  king  Frederic  I.  The  moft  remarkable 
things  in  it  are  the  two  arfenals,  the  fuperb  houle  of  the 
commandant,  the  garrifon-cliurch,  and  the  powder-ma- 
gazyrie.  In  1323,  1379,  14.57,  1 54-0,  and  1678,  this  town 
fufterecl  greatly  by  fire.  In  1757  and  in  Dec.  1813,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ruffians.  It  is  feventy-two  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Kdniglherg.  Lat.  55.  50.  N.  Ion.  21.  25.  E. 

MEM'EL,  a  river.  See  Niemen. 

MEM'ELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
n.eberg :  five  mires  north-weft  of  Meinungen. 

MEM'END.  See  Meimend,  p.  30. 

MEM'ENE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  :  eighty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Candy. 

MEMEN'TO,  f.  [Latin.]  A  memorial ;  notice  ;  a  hint 
to  awaken  the  memory. — Our  mafter,  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  is  not  only  a  precedent  to  his  own  fubjects,  but  to 
foreign  princes  ;  yet  lie  is  but  a  mail,  and  feafonable  me¬ 
mento's  may  be  ufeful.  Bacon . — Is  not  the  frequent  fpec- 
tacle  of  other  people’s  deaths  a  memento  fufficient  to  make 
you  think  of  your  own  ?  L'  EJlrange. 

MEMINIS'CA,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Lat.  52.  20.  N.  Ion. 
S8.  50.  W. 

MEMLE'BEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia:  three 
miles  eaft  of  Wiehe. 

MEM'MINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iller.  This 
town  was  imperial,  till,  in  the  }rear  1805,  it  was  given 
among  the  indemnities  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  chiefly  Lutherans,  and  its  principal  church 
of  St.  Martin’s  belongs  entirely  to  thofe  of  that  commu¬ 
nion  ;  but  th.e  church  of  our  Lady  is  pofiefied  by  them  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  virtue  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  in  the  year  1 569. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Memmingen  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Guelphs  of  Aitorf  or  not ;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  Guelph  VI.  frequently  refided  at  this  place.  So 
early  as  the  days  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  it  was  a  free 
imperial  town  ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  Guelph- Aitorf 
family,  fecured  itfelf  fo  effeftuaily  in  its  imperial  freedom, 
that  king  Rudolph  acknowledged  and  confirmed  it  therein 
by  a  charter,  bearing  date  1286.  The  emperors  Charles  IV. 
and  Wencefi.us  alfo  engaged  to  maintain  it  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  dependency  on  the  empire.  With  Swiflerland,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  adjacent,  it  carries  on  a  good  trade  in 
fait,  home-fpun  linen,  hops,  grain,  and  other  goods.  In 
the  year  164.7,  after  a  vigorous  fiege  of  nine  weeks  by  the 
Imperialifts  and  Bavarians,  k  furrendered,  as  incapable  of 
farther  refiftance.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  fouth- fouth-eaft 
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of  Ulm,  and  thirty-three  weft-fouth-weft  of  Augfburg. 
Lat.  48.  3.  N.  Ion.  10. 7.  E. 

MEM'NON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
fon  ot  Tithonus  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  of 
10,000  men  to  affift  his  uncle  Priam,  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Fie  behaved  with  great  courage  ;  and  killed  Anti- 
lochus,  Neftor’s  fon.  The  aged  father  challenged  the 
Ethiopian  monarch ;  but  Memnon  refufediton  account  of 
the  venerable  age  of  Neftor,  and  accepted  that  of  Achilles. 
He  was  killed  in  the  combat,  in  the  fight  of  the  Grecian 
and  Trojan  armies.  Aurora  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant  her 
Ion  fuch  honours  as  might  diftinguifh  him  from  other  mor¬ 
tals.  The  god  confented ;  and  immediately  a  numerous 
flight  of  birds  iffued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which  the 
body  was  laid,  and,  dividing  themfelves  into  two  feparate 
bodies,  fought  with  fuch  fury,  that  above  half  of  them  fell 
down  in  the  fire  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  Memnon. 
Thefe  birds  were  called  Mcmnonides ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  they  never  failed  to 
return  yearly  to  the  tomb  of  Memnon  in  Troas,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  bloody  engagement  in  honour  of  the  hero 
from  whom  they  received  their  name.  The  Ethiopians  or 
Egyptians,  over  whom  Memnon  reigned,  erefted  a  cele¬ 
brated  ftatue  to  the  honour  of  their  monarch.  This  ftatue 
had  the  wonderful  property  of  uttering  a  melodious  found 
every  day  at  fun-nfing,  like  that  which  is  heard  at  the 
breaking  of  the  firing  of  a  harp  when  it  is  wound  up. 
This  was  effe&eij  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  when  they  fell 
upon  it.  At  the  fetting  of  the  lun,  and  in  the  night,  the 
found  was  lugubrious.  This  is  fupported  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confefles  himfelf  ig¬ 
norant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  bafts  of  the  ftatue, 
or  the  people  that  were  then  around  it.  This  celebrated 
ftatue  was  difmantled  by  order  of  Cambyfes  when  lie  con¬ 
quered  Egypt ;  and  its  ruins  ftill  aftonifh  modern  travel¬ 
lers  by  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  See  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  350. 

MEM'NON,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  was  a  general  in  the 
fervice  of  the  laft  Perfian  king  Darius,  whom  he  ferved, 
with  great  fidelity,  againlt  Alexander  the  Great.  When 
that  conqueror  had  landed  in  Alia,  and  was  advancing  up 
the  country,  Memnon  advifed  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
but  to  lay  wafte  the  country  before  the  invader.  His 
counfel  was  rejected  ;  and  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  in 
the  year  334  B.  C.  followed,  in  which  Memnon,  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  difplayed  the  greateft  va¬ 
lour.  After  the  defeat,  he  obtained,  by  his  valour,  the 
moft  honourable  conditions  ;  and  was  almoft  immediately 
after  created  the  high  admiral  of  Darius,  and  governor  of 
the  Lower  Afia.  He  had  now  the  important  command  of 
the  city  of  Halicarnafius,  when  it  was  befieged  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  employed  every  effort  in  his  power  to  lave  it. 
The  fiege  was  continued  a  long  time  ;  and  great  numbers 
of  the  Macedonians  loft  their  lives  before  the  place. 
Memnon  was  generous  as  well  as  courageous  ;  for,  when 
the  fugitive  Greek  commanders,  through  hatred  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  oppofed  the  demand  from  the  Macedonians  of  per- 
miftlon  to  bury  their  dead,  he  would' not  liften  to  their  re- 
monftrances,  alleging  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Greek  to 
refufe  the  rites  of  burial  even  to  an  enemy  ;  and,  hearing 
one  of  his  lofdiers  abufing  Alexander  in  grofs  and  vulgar 
terms,  he  ftruck  him  with  his  javelin,  faying  u  I  hired  you 
to  fight  Alexander,  not  to  revile  him.”  When  he  found 
the  place  no  longer  tenable,  he  threw  a  ftrong  garrifon  into 
the  citadel,  and  with  his  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  with 
their  effects,  embarked  for  the  ifland  of  Cos.  Fie  then  ad- 
viled  Darius  to  make  apowerful  diverfion  into.  Macedonia, 
as  the  only  m  .ns  of  frying  himfelf  from  deftruction. 
Darius  gave  him  full  power  to  levy  troops ;  and  he  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  he  reduced  feveral 
of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  ifland  of  Chios  and  Lefbos,  ex¬ 
cepting  Mityiene,  the  capital  of  the  latter.  While  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  fiege  againft  that  city  he  died,  and  thus  freed 
Alexander  from  the  only  foe  of  whom  he.  flood  in  awe. 
Memnon  had  married  Barline,  a  Perfian  iady  of  high  rank, 

who. 
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who,  witli  her  children,  remained  at  the  court  of  Darius 
fome  time,  till  at  length  (lie  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  who  took  her  to  his  bed,  and  had  a  Ion  by  her. 
Univ.  Hift. 

MEM'NON,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  is  thought  to  have  flou- 
fiflsed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the 
affairs  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  iixteen  books  of  which  were 
abridged  by  Photius.  They  came  down  to  the  death  of 
an  I-Ieraclean  ambafiador  to  Julius  Csefar,  .then  emperor. 
A  Latin  tranflation  of  his  hiftory  was  publifhed  at  Oxford 
in  1597. 

MEM'OIR.  f.  [French.]  A  word  now  much  in  ufe  for 
hiftories  composed  by  perfons  who  had  fome  fhare  or  con¬ 
cern  in  the  tranlaftions  they  relate,  or  who  were  eye-wit- 
neffes  of  them  ;  anfwering  to  what  the  Latins  called  Corn- 
men  tar  ii,  or  Commentaries.  Thus  we  have  C a; Car's  Com¬ 
mentaries,  or  the  Memoirs  of  his  Campaigns. — The  French 
are  great  dealers  in  this  way  of  writing,  and  have  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  books  of  memoirs,  containing,  for  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  the  lives,  actions,  intrigues,  amours,  &c.  of  the 
writers.  Chambers. 

Be  our  great  mailer’s  future  charge 

To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 

High  fchemes  of  government  and  plans  of  wars.  Prior. 

Hint;  notice;  account  of  any  thing. — There  is  not  in 
any  author  a  computation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  hardly  any  memoirs  from  whence  it  might  be 
collected.  Arbuthiot  on  Coins. — Memoirs  A  fo  denote  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  adts  and  proceedings  of  a  fociety  ;  or  a  collection 
of  the  matters  debated,,  tranla&ed,  &c.  therein.  Such  are 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Roya]  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  in 
Latin  generally  called  Ait  a,  in  Engliih  Tranjuilions. 

MEM'ORABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  memorabilis,  Lat.] 
Worthy  of  memory  ;  net  to  be  forgotten. — Nothing  I  fo 
much  delight  to  recount,  as  the  memorable  friendlhip  that 
grew'  betwixt  the  tw'o  princes.  Sidney. 

And  dares  Ulyfles  for  the  prize  contend. 

In  fight  of  w'hat  he  durft  not  once  defend  ; 

But  bafely  fled  that  memorable  day. 

When  I  from  Heftor’s  hands  redeem’d  the  flaming  prey  ? 

Dryden. 

MEM'ORABLENESS,  J'.  The  Hate  or  quality  of  being 
memorable. 

MEM'ORABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 
MEMORANDUM,  J'.  [Latin.]  A  note  to  help  the  me¬ 
mory. — I  refolved  to.  new  pave  every  ftreet,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly.  Guardian. 
Nature’s  fair  table-book,  our  tender  fouls, 

We  fcrawl  all  o’er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 

Stale  memorandums  of  the  fchocls.  Swift. 

The  Latin  plural  is  fometimes  ufed. —  The  advice  here 
given  to  the  curious  traveller  of  making  all  his  memoranda 
on  the  fpot,  and  the  reafons  for  it,  deferve  our  notice. 
Mafon  in  a  note  to  Gray's  Letters. 

MEMORAN'DUM-BGOK,  J\  A  book  in  which  me¬ 
morandums  are  entered. 

MEM'ORATIVE,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  memory. 
Phillips. 

MEMO'RIA,  f.  in  old  records,  a  fepulchre,  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  dead. 

MEMO'RIAL,  adj.  [tnemorialis,  Lat.]  Prefervative  of 
memory. — May  I,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  monument  of  Pope’s  partiality  to  me,  place  the 
following  lines  as  an  infeription  memorial  of  it.  Broome. 
The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  raife  ; 

There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 

Fix  the  fmooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

Thy  mailer  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 

Of  thee  and  me,  and  flghs,  and  takes  my  glove, 

And  gives  memorial  dainty  kiiles  to  it.  Shahefpeare. 
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Contained  in  memory. — The  cafe  is  with  the  memorial 
pofleffions  of  ,the  greateft  part  of  mankind  ;  a  few  ujeful 
things  mixed  with  many  trifles  fill  up  their  memories. 
Watts. 

MEMO'RIAL,  f.  A  monument;  fomethingto  preferve 
memory. — Churches  have  names  ;  fome  as  memorials  of 
peace,  fome  ol  wifdom,  fome  in  memory  of  the  Trinity 
ltfelf,  fome  of  Chrift  under  fundry  titles  ;  of  the  blefled 
Virgin  not  a  few  ;  many  of  one  apoflle,  faint,  or  martyr  ; 
many  ol  all.  Hooker. — Medals  are  fo  many  monuments 
conligned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  laft  when  all  other 
memorial's  of  the  fame  age  are  worn  out  or  loll.  Addijon. 

In  other  parts  like  deeds  deferv’d 

Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought.  Milton . 
Hint  to  aflift  the  memory. — He  was  a  prince  fad,  ferious, 
and  full  of  thoughts  and  fecret  obfervations,  and  full  of 
notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand  touching  perfons. 
Bacon. — Memorials  written  with  king  Edward’s  hand  fliall 
be  the  ground  of  this  hiftory.  Hayward. — An  addrefs 
reminding  of  lervices  and  foliciting  reward. 

MEMORIALIST,  J'.  One  who  writes  memorials. — I 
muft  not  omit  a  memorial  fetting  forth,  that  the  memo- 
rialifi  had,  with  great  difpatch,  carried  a  letter  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  lord  to  a  certain  lord.  Speitaior. 

MEMOR'ITER,  adv.  [Latin.]  By  memory  ;  without 
book ;  by  heart. 

To  MEM'ORIZE,  v.a.  [from  memory  j  To  record;  to 
commit  to  memory  by  writing. — Let  their  names  that  were 
bravely  loft  b^  rather  memorized  in  the  full  table  of  time  ; 
for  my  part,  I  love  no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent 
defeription  of  miferies.  Wotton. — To  caufe  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  : 

They  meant 

To  memorize  another  Golgotha.  Shahefpeare. 

MEM'ORY,  f  [memoir c,  Fr.  memoria,  Lat.]  The  power 
of  retaining  or  recollecting  things  paft  ;  retention  ;  remi- 
nifcence ;  recollection. — Memory  is  the  power  to  revive 
again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas  which  after  imprinting- 
have  difappeared,  or  have  been  laid  alide  out  of  fight. 
Locke. — The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when 
we  have  nothing  prefent  to  entertain  us  :  it  is  like  thofe 
repolitories  in  animals  that  are  filled  with  llores  of  food, 
on  which  they  may  ruminate,  when  their  prefent  pafture 
fails.  Addijon' s  Spcitator.— Exemption  from  oblivion  : 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  Fifth  !  Shahefpeare  Henry  VI. 

Time  of  knowledge  : 

Thy  requeft  think  now  fulfill’d,  that  afk’d 
How  firft  this  world,  and  lace  of  things,  began. 

And  what,  before  thy  memory ,  was  done.  Milton. 

Memorial ;  monumental  record  : 

A  fwan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  fliines  ; 

The  mourning  fillers  weep  in  wat’ry  figns.  Addijon. 
Reflection  ;  attention.  Not  in  uje  : 

When  Duncan  is  afleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  waftel  fo  convince, 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakejpeare's  Maebetli. 

Memory  may  be  defined  “  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  prefents  to  us  ideas  or  notions  of  what  is  paft,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  perfualion  that  the  things  themfeives 
were  formerly  real  and  prefent.”  What  we  diftinCtly 
remember  to  have  perceived,  we  as  firmly  believe  to  have 
happened,  as  what  is  now  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

Memory,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  an  original  faculty 
given  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  of  winch  we  can 
give  no  account,  but  that  we  are  fo  made.  I  believe  molt 
firmly,  fays  this  author,  what  I  diftinCtly  remember ;  but 
1  can  give  no  reafon  of  this  belief.  It  is  the  infpiration 
1  of 
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of  the  Almighty  that  gives  me'this  underftanding.  Me¬ 
mory,  he  fays,  is  always  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  that 
which  we  remember;  and  this  belief  we  account  real 
knowledge,  no  lefs  certain  than  if  it  were  grounded  on 
demonftration.  The  tellimony  of  witneffes,  in  caufes  of 
life  and  death,  depends  upon  it ;  and  all  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  with  regard  to  paft  events,  is  built  on  this 
foundation.  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Elf.  iii 
cli.  i,  2,  7- 

When  w£  remember  with  little  or  no  effort,  it  is  called 
remembrance,  fimply,  or  pa  [jive  memory.  When  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  remember  what  does  not  immediately  (and 
as  it  were)  of  itfelf  occur,  it  is  called  aCtive  memory,  or 
recolleClion.  A  ready  recollection  of  our  knowledge,  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  occafion  for  it,  is  a  talent 
of  the  greateft  importance.  The  man  poffefled  of  it  feldoni 
fails  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  in  whatever  fort  of  bufinefs  he 
may  be  engaged.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that,  when  the 
ower  of  retention  is  weak,  all  attempts  at  eminence  of 
nowledge  muft  be  vain  ;  for  memory  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
other  intellectual  operation.  Judgment  and  ratiocina¬ 
tion  fuppole  fomething  already  known,  and  draw  their 
decifions  only  from  experience.  Imagination  feleCts 
ideas  from  the  treafures  of  remembrance,  and  produces 
novelty  only  by  varied  combinations.  We  do  not  even 
form  conjectures  of  diltant,  or  anticipations  of  future, 
events,  but  by  concluding  what  is  pofiible  from  what  is 
pall. 

Of  a  faculty  fo  important,  many  rules  ha*e  been  given 
for  the  regulation  and  improvement ;  of  which  the  frit 
is,  that  he  who  wifhes  to  have  a  clear  and  diftinCt  remem¬ 
brance,  fliould  be  temperate  with  refpeCt  to  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  fleep.  The  memory  depends  very  much  upon 
the  Hate  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  hurtful 
to  the  latter,  muft  be  prejudicial  to  the  former.  Too 
much  deep  clouds  the  brain,  and  too  little  overheats  it ; 
therefore  either  of  thefe  extremes  muft  of  courfe  hurt  the 
memory,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Intempe¬ 
rance  of  all  kinds,  and  excels  of  padion,  have  the  fame  ill 
effeCts  ;  fo  that  we  rarely  meet  with  an  intemperate  perfon 
whofe  memory  is  at  once  clear  and  tenacious. 

The  livelieft  remembrance  is  not  fo  vivid  as  the  fenfa- 
tion  that  produced  it ;  and  ideas  of  memory  do  often, 
but  not  always,  decay  more  and  more,  as  the  original 
fenfation  becomes  more  and  more  remote  in  time.  Thofe 
fenfations  and  thofe  thoughts  have  a  chance  to  be  long 
remembered  which  are  lively  at  firft ;  and  thofe  are  likely 
to  be  moft  lively  which  are  mod:  attended  to,  or  which 
are  accompanied  with  pleafure  or  pain,  with  wonder, 
furprife,  curiofity,  merriment,  and  other  lively  paftions. 
The  art  of  memory,  therefore,  is  little  more  than  the  art 
of  attention.  What  we  wilh  to  remember  we  fhouid 
attend  to,  fo  as  to  underhand  it  perfedtly,  fixing  our  view 
particularly  upon  its  importance  or  fingular  nature,  that 
it  may  raile  within  us  fome  of  the  paftions  above  men¬ 
tioned.  We  fliould  alfo  difengage  our  minds  from  all 
other  things,  that  we  may  attend  more  effectually  to  the 
objeCt  which  we  wilh  to  remember.  No  man  will  read 
with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleafure  to 
evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid  with  care,  nor 
agitated  with  pleafure.  If  the  repofitories  of  thought 
are  already  full,  what  can  they  receive  ?  If  the  mind  is 
employed  on  the  paft  or  the  future,  the  book  will  be  held 
before  the  eyes  in  vain. 

Our  thoughts  have  for  the  moft  part  a  connection  ;  fo 
that  the.  thought  which  is  juft  now  in  the  mind,  depends 
partly  upon  that  which  went  befoye,  and  partly  ferves  to 
introduce  that  which  follows.  Hence  we  remember  belt 
thofe  things  of  which  the  parts  are  methodically  difpofed 
and  mutually  connected.  A  regular  difeourie  makes  a 
more  lafting  impreftion  upon  the  hearer  than  a  parcel  of 
detached  fentences,  and  gives  to  his  rational  powers  a 
jpiore  Salutary  exercife  :  and  this  may  ftrovv  us  the  pro- 
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priety  of  conducting  our  ftudies,  and  all  our  affairs, 
according  to  a  regular  plan  or  method.  When  this  is 
not  done,  our  thoughts  and  our  bufinefs,  elpecially  if  in. 
any  degree  complex,  foon  run  into  confufion. 

As  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  difpofed  for 
the  exercife  of  this  faculty,  fuch  feafons  fliould  be  made 
choice  of  as  are  moft  proper  for  it.  The  mind  is  feldoni 
fit  for  attention  prefently  after  meals  ;  and  to  call  off  the 
fpirits  at  fuch  times  from  their  proper  employment 
in  digeltion,  is  apt  to  cloud  the  brain,  and  prejudice  the 
health-  Both  the  mind  and  body  fliould  be  eafy  and 
undifturbed  when  we  engage  in  this  exercife,  and  there¬ 
fore  retirement  is  moft  fit  for  it :  and  the  evening,  juft 
before  we  go  to  reft,  is  generally  recommended  as  a  very 
convenient  feafon,  both  from  the  ftilinefs  of  the  night, 
and  becaufe  the  impreflions  will  then  have  a  longer  time 
to  fettle  before  they  come  to  be  difturbed  by  the  acceflion 
of  others  proceeding  from  external  objeCts;  and  to  call 
over  in  the  morning  what  has  been  committed  to  the 
memory  overnight,  muft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  very 
ferviceable.  For,  to  review  thofe  ideas  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  frefti  upon  the  mind,  and  unmixed  with  any  others, 
muft  necefl’arily  imprint  them  more  deeply. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  afforded  us  an  account  of  me¬ 
mory,  which  is  quoted  with  great  approbation  by  Mr. 
Haflam,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Madnefs.  “  Memory,  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is  the  moft  delicate  and  frail  t 
it  is  the  firft  of  our  faculties  that  age  invades.  Seneca, 
the  father,  the  rhetorician,  confefleth  of  himfelf,  he 
had  a  miraculous  one,  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  hold. 

I  myfelf  could,  in  my  youth,  have  repeated  all  that  ever 
I  had  made,  and  fo  continued  till  I  was  paft  forty  ;  fince, 
it  is  much  decayed  In  me.  Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  books 
that  I  have  read,  and  poems  of  fome  feleCted  friends 
which  I  have  lik’d  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It  was 
wont  to  be  faithful  to  me,  but,  lhaken  with  age  now,  and 
floth  (which  weakens  the  ftrongeft  abilities),  it  may 
perform  fomewhat,  but  cannot  promife  much.  By  exer¬ 
cife  it  is  to  be  made  better  and  ferviceable.  Whatfoever- 
I  pawn’d  with  it  while  I  was  young  and  a  boy,  it  offers  m& 
readily,  and  without  flops :  but  what  I  truft  to  it  now, 
or  have  done  of  later  years,  it  lays  up  more  negligently, 
and  fometimes  lofes;  fo  that  I  receive  mine  own  (though 
frequently  called  for)  as  if  it  were  new  and  borrow’d. 
Nor  do  I  always  find  prefently  from  it  what  I  do  feek; 
but,  while  I  am  doing  another  thing,  that  I  laboured 
for  will  come  ;  and  what  I  fought  with  trouble  will  offer 
itfelf  when  I  am  quiet.  Now  in  fome  men  I  have  found 
it  as  happy  as  nature,  who,  whatfoever  they  read  or  pen, 
they  can  fay  without  book  prefently ;  as  if  they  did  then 
write  in  their  mind.  And  it  is  more  a  wonder  in  fuch  as 
have  a  fwiftftyle,  for  their  memories  are  commonly  flowed: ; 
fuch  as  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into  council  for 
every  word,  muft  needs  fix  fomewhat,  and  make  it  their 
own  at  lafi,  though  'out  through  their  own  vexation.” 
Difcoveries,  vol.  vi. 

Memory  differs  in  different  ages,  infomuch  that  chil¬ 
dren  foon  learn  and  foon  forget ;  old  people  learn  with 
difficulty,  and  remember  belt  what  they  learned  when 
young.  Senlations,  attended  with  great  pleafure  or  pain, 
make  a  deep  impreftion  on  the  memory,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  vigorous  vibrations  which  they  excite. 
Senfible  ideas  gradually  decay  in  the  memory,  if  not  re- 
frefhed  by  new  fenfations.  Voluntary  recollection  is 
performed  by  calling  up  aflociated  ideas,  which  by  degrees 
introduce  the  idea  in  queftion.  Some  perfons  of  weak 
judgment  poflefs  retentive  memories  ;  but  there  are  li¬ 
mits  beyond  which  the  two  powers  of  receiving  and  of 
retaining  ideas  cannot  confift  with  each  other.  Memory 
is  a  faculty  inceflantly  exercifed  while  thought  continues ; 
nof  is  the  mind  wholly  deprived  of  it,  though  it  is  often 
much  impaired.  The  excellence  of  memory  confifts  partly 
in  its  ftrength  of  retention,  and  partly  in  the  quicknefs 
of  recolleClion.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  .the  memory ;  and,  though  lome  perfons  may 

have 
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larire  ftrong  memories  with  weak  judgment,  no  perfon 
can  have  a  ft'rong  judgment  whofe  memory  is  remarkably 
defedlive.  “  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,”  fays  profefl’or 
Dugald  Stewart,  “  that  genius  is  feldom  united  with  a 
very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  however,  as  my  own  obfer- 
vation  has  reached,  I  can  lcarcely  recoiled:  one  perfon 
who  pofleffes  the  former  of  thefe  qualities,  without  a  more 
than  ordinary  (hare  of  the  latter.  On  a  fuperficial  view 
of  the  lubject,  indeed,  the  common  opinion  has  fome 
appearance  of  truth;  for  we  are  naturally  led,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  topics  about  which  converfation  is  ufually 
employed,  to  eftimate  the  extent  of  memory  by  the  im- 
preflion  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it;  and 
thefe  in  general  efcape  the  recolledion  of  a  man  of 
ability,  not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but 
becaufe  he  does  not  attend  to  them.  It  is  probable, 
likewife,  that  accidental  affociations,  founded  on  con¬ 
tiguity  in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  (light  impref- 
fion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  theretore  follow,  that 
his  flock  of  fads  is  (mall.  They  are  conneded  together 
in  his  memory  by  principles  of  affociation,  different  from 
thofe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds,  and  they  are  on 
that  very  account  the  more  ufeful ;  for,  as  the  affociations 
are  founded  upon  real  connedions  among  the  ideas,  (al¬ 
though  they  may  be  iels  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and 
perhaps  to  the  wit,  of  converfation,)  they  are  of  incom¬ 
parably  greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  fads  which  are  to  ferve 
as  a  foundation  for  reafoning  or  invention.  Montaigne 
frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  his  want  of  me¬ 
mory  :  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraordinary 
inftances  of  his  ignorance  in  fome  of  the  mod  ordinary 
topics  of  information.  But,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did 
not  proceed  from  an  original  defed  of  memory,  but  from 
the  lingular  or  whimfical  diredion  which  his  curiofityhad 
taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  ‘  I  can  do  nothing,’  fays 
he, !  without  my  memorandum  book  ;  and  fo  great  is  my 
difficulty  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am  forced 
to  call  my  domeilic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I  am  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  ufe  :  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  granary;  what  ufe  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread  ; 
and  why  wine  muff  (land  fome  time  in  the  vat  before 
it  ferments.’  Yet  the  fame  author  appears  evidently, 
from  his  writings,  to  have  had  his  memory  ilored  with  an 
infinite  variety  of -apophthegms  and  of  hiftorical  pafl’ages, 
which  had  .(truck  his  imagination  :  and  to  have  been  fa¬ 
miliarly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  w-ith 
the  abiurd  and  exploded  opinions,  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers.”  The  foregoing  obfervations  ferve  to  account, 
in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  ge¬ 
nius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in  great  degrees  in 
the  fame  perfon  ;  and  it  alfo  appears,  that  fome  of  the 
faffs,  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  do  not  jultify 
fuch  a  conclufion.  There  are,  however,  other  circum- 
jftances,  that  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconfiffency  be¬ 
tween  extenlive  memory  and  original  genius.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft  degree  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  ordinary  intercourle  of  fociety,  is  a  me¬ 
mory  for  detached  and  infulated  facts ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  thofe  men  who  are  poffeflbd  of  it,  are  very  feldom 
diftinguilhed  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind;  and  fuch  a 
fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to  philosophical  ar¬ 
rangement,  becaule  it  in  part  (applies  the  place  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  “  A  man  of  original  genius,”  fays  Pro- 
feflor  Stewart,  “  who  is  ffontl  of  exercifing  his  reafoning 
powers  anew  on  every  point  as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who 
cannot  fubmit  to  reliearie  the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  re¬ 
peat  by  rote  the  conclufions  which  he  has  deduced  from 
previous  reflexion,  often  appears  to  fuperficial  obfervers 
to  fall  below  the  level  of  ordinary  underftandings  ;  while 
another,  dellitute  both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is 
admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  declfions  which 
arifes  from  the  inferiority  of  his  intellectual  abilities.” 
Here  we  cannot .  forbear  citing  one  of  the  aphorllins  of 
Vol.  XV.  No.  107.5. 
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lord  Bacon :  “  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a 
correCl  man,  and  fpeaking  a  ready  man.”  See  alfo  on 
this  fubjeCl,  Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  chap, 
xvii. 

Hiftory  furniflies  us  with  feveral  furprifing  inftances  of 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  faculty  of  memory.  Seneca 
fays  of  himfelf,  that,  by  the  mere  effort  of  his  natural 
memory,  he  was  able  to  repeat  two  thoufand  words  upon 
once  hearing  them,  each  in  its  order;  though  they  had 
no  dependence  or  connection  on  each  other.  After  which 
he  mentions  a  friend  of  his,  Portius  Latro,  w-ho  retained 
in  his  memory  all  the  declamations  he  had  ever  lpoken, 
and  never  found  his  memory  fail  him,  even  in  a  (ingle 
word.  He  alfo  mentions  Cyneas,  ambaffador  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  king  Pyrrhus,  who,  in  one  day,  had  fo  well 
learnt  the  names  of  his  (pe&ators,  that  the  next  he  fa- 
luted  the  whole  lenate,  and  all  the  populace  aflembled, 
each  by  bis  name.  Pliny  lays,  that  Cyrus  knew  every 
foldier  in  his  army  by  name  ;  and  L.  Scipio,  all  the  people 
of  Rome.  Charmipas,  or  rather  Carneaaes,  when  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  faid,  would  repeat  any  volume  found  in  the 
libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  reading.  Berthecus  de¬ 
clares  that  he  wrote  his  Comment  upon  Claudian  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  text,  by  the  1*  rip  of  his  memory  alone. 
Lipfius  remembered  the  whole  hillory  of  Tacitus,  and 
pledged  himfelf  to  recite  it  word  by  word,  or  any  paf- 
fage  that  might  be  required.  Francis  Suarez  could  re¬ 
peat  all  St.  Auguftine’s  works  by  heart,  alleging  parti¬ 
cular  lines  and  words,  with  the  volume  and  page  in  which 
they  occurred.  Magliabecchi  had  a  furprifing  memory. 
A  gentleman  who  wilhed  to  try  it,  lent  him  a  MS.  which 
he  was  going  to  print,  and  loon  after  it  was  returned,  the 
author  came  to  him  with  a  melancholy  afpeCt,  and  pre¬ 
tended  it  was  loft.  Magliabecchi,  being  requefted  to  col- 
ledfc  as  much  of  it  as  he  could,  wrote  the  whole  without 
miffing  a  word,  or  making  any  variation  in  the  fpelling. 
Dr.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  without  the  abidance  of  pen  and 
ink,  or  any  thing  equivalent,  he  was  able  in  the  dark, 
by  mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  arithmetical  ope¬ 
rations,  as  multiplication,  divifion,  extraction  of  roots. 
See.  to  forty  places.  Particularly,  that,  in  February 
1671-2,  at  the  requeft  of  a  foreigner  (by  night  in  bed)  he 
propofed  to  himlelf  a  number  of  fifty-three  places,  and 
found  its  fquare-root  to  twenty- feven  places  ;  and,  without 
ever  writing  down  the  number,  dictated  it  from  his  me¬ 
mory,  at  his  next  vifit,  twenty  days  after.  Phil.  Tran/'. 
abr.  iii.  24-8. 

Artificial  Memory,  or  Mnemonics,  is  an  art,  or  in¬ 
vention,  by  means  of  which  the  memory  is  fuppofed  to 
be  aided,  ftrengthened,  and  enlarged.  This  art  feems  to 
confilt  in  nothing  elfe  but  a  certain  method  of  coupling 
or  aflociating  the  ideas  of  things  to  be  remembered,  with 
the  ideas  of  other  things,  already  difpofed  or  orderly  in  the 
mind,  or  that  are  before  the  eyes.  It  is  of  an  old  (land¬ 
ing,  having  been  praCtifed  by  many  of  the  ancient  rheto¬ 
ricians,  under  the  denomination  of  topical  memory,  fome 
of  whom  are  (aid  to  have  made  ufe  of  paintings,  images, 
and  emblems,  on  this  occalion  ;  though  others  contented 
themfelves  with  the  parts,  members,  ornaments,  furniture, 
and  other  circumdances,  of  the  place  where  they  were 
to  (peak.  Muretus  tells  us  that,  a  young  man  of  Corfica 
pretending  to  do  wonders  this  way,  Muretus  put  him  to 
the  trial;  and  upon  dictating  to  him  two  or  three  thou¬ 
fand  words,  fome  Greek,  fome  Latin,  fome  barbarous ; 
all  without  any  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  greateft 
part  without  any  meaning  at  all;  the  artiil  immediately, 
and  without  hefitation,  or  the  leaft  (tumbling  or  dif- 
placing,  repeated  them  all,  from  firft  to  lad,  in  the  fame 
order  wherein  they  had  been  dictated  ;  and  this  done, 
beginning  where  he  ended,  he  repeated  them  all  back¬ 
wards,  from  laft  to  fil'd.  Adding,  that  this  was  but  a 
flight  eflay  of  his  memory  ;  and  that  he  would  undertake 
to  repeat  thirty-fix  thoufand  words  in  the  fame  manner. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts,  in  ail  ages,  to  affift  the 
memory.  Some  hare  had  recourfe  to  medicine,  fuch  as 
X  Horftius, 
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Hordius,  Marfilius  Ficintts,  Johnfton,  and  others.  That 
good  health,  a  good  digeftion,  and  a  mind  free  from  care, 
are  helps  in  this  refpedt,  is  an  old  obfervation.  That 
attention,  application,  frequent  recapitulation,  are  ne- 
celfary,  is  known  to  every  one.  But  whether,  befides 
■natural  health  and  parts,  and  the  exercife  of  our  facul¬ 
ties,  art  may  not  give  a  farther  affillance  to  memory,  has 
been  a  quedion.  Simonides  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird 
•who  found  out  the  art  of  memory,  or  at  leaf!  to  have 
given  the  occafion  for  it.  The  dory  they  tell  of  him  is 
this  :  Being  once  at  a  fead,  he  recited  a  poem  which  he 
liad  made  in  honour  of  the  perfon  who  gave  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Immediately  after,  Simonides  was  told  that 
two  young  men  were  without,  and  mull  needs  fpeak 
with  him.  He  had  fcarcely  got  out  of  the  houfe,  when 
the  room  where  the  company  was  fell  down,  killed  all 
the  perfons  in  it,  and  fo  mafhed  the  bodies,  that,  when 
the  rubbifli  was  thrown  off,  they  could  not  be  known  one 
from  another :  upon  which,  Simonides  recollefting  the 
place  where  every  one  had  fat,  by  that  means  didinguifh- 
ed  them.  Hence  it  came  to  be  obferved,  that  to  fix  a 
number  of  places  in  the  mind,  in  a  certain  order,  was  a 
help  to  the  memory.  And  we  find  by  experience,  that, 
upon  returning  to  places  once  familiar  to  us,  we  not  only 
remember  them,  but  likewife  many  things  w'e  both  faid 
and  did  in  them.  This  aflion  therefore  of  Simonides 
was  afterwards  improved  into  an  art ;  and  the  nature  of 
it  is  this  :  They  bid  you  form  in  your  mind  the  idea 
of  fome  large  place  or  building,  which  you  may  divide 
into  a  great  number  of  didindt  parts,  ranged  and  difpofed 
in  a  certain  order.  Thele  you  are  frequently  to  revolve 
in  your  thoughts,  till  you  are  able  to  run  them  over  one 
after  another  without  hefitation,  beginning  at  any  part. 
Then  you  are  to  imprefs  upon  your  mind  as  many  images 
of  living  creatures,  or  any  other  fenfible  objedls  which 
are  moll  likely  to  aft’edl  you,  and  be  foonefl  revived  in 
vour  memory.  Thefe,  like  characters  in  Ihort-hand,  or 
hieroglyphics,  mull  Hand  to  denote  an  equal  number  of 
other  words,  which  cannot  fo  eafily  be  remembered. 
When  therefore  you  have  a  number  of  things  to  commit 
fo  memory  in  a  certain  order,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is, 
to  place  thele  images  regularly  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
your  building.  And  thus  they  tell  yott,  that,  by  going 
over  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  the  images  placed  in 
them  will  be  revived  in  the  mind  ;  which  of  courfe  will 
give  you  the  things  or  words  themfelves  in  the  order  you 
defire  to  remember  them.  The  advantage  of  the  images 
!eems  to  be  this  5  that,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  affeft  the 
imagination  than  the  words  for  which  they  Hand,  they 
will  for  that  reafon  be  more  eafily  remembered.  Thus, 
for  inllance,  if  the  image  of  a  lion  be  made  to  fignify 
Jtrength,  (and  this  word  ftrength  be  one  of  thofe  I  am  to 
remember,)  and  is  placed  in  the  porch  ;  when,  in  going 
over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  I  come  to  the 
-porch,  I  lhall  fooner  be  reminded  of  that  image  than  of 
•the  w;ord  Jirevgth.  Of  this  artificial  memory,  both  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  fpeak  ;  but  we  know  not  of  any  modern 
©rator  that  has  ever  made  ufe  of  it.  It  fieems  indeed  to 
'have  been  a  laborious  way  of  improving  the  memory,  if 
at  ferves  that  end  at  all,  and  fitter  for  affdting  us  to  re¬ 
member  any  number  of  unconnected  words  than  a  con¬ 
tinual  difcourfe,  unlefs  fo  far  as  the  remembrance  of  one 
word  may  enable  tis  to  recoiled  more.  It  is,  however, 
in  allufion  to  it,  that  we  It'll  call  the  parts  of  a  difcourfe 
places,  or  topics ;  and  fay,  “  in  the  JirJi  place ,  in  the  J'econd. 
- place ,”  &c. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  firll  who  made  an  attempt  to 
form  a  fyltem  of  topical  memory  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ancients,  feems  to  have  been  our  countryman,  Bradwar- 
dine,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  “  profound 
doCtor,”  who  was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any 
account  of  the  method  he  ufed.  The  “  Ars  Memorativa” 
©f  Publicius,  probably  printed  before  the  year  14.82,  treats 
#>f  the  arrangement  of  places,  and  the  combination  of 
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images,  and  has  been  the-  fountain  whence  many  fubfe-* 
quent  writers  have  derived  confuierable  information. 
Grataroli,  in  his  “  Cailel  of  Memorie,”  a  tranflation  of 
which  by  W.  Fulwood  was  publilhed  at  London  in  1562, 
and  Thomas  Watfon  of  Oxford,  in  his  MS.  entitled 
“  Artificiofae  Memorise  Libellus,”  dated  1583,  preferved 
in  the  Britidi  Mufeum,  have  referred  to  the  ancient 
plan  of  dividing  houfes  and  walls  for  the  affillance  of  the 
memory.  J.  Baptilla  Porta,  in  his  “  Ars  Reminifcendi,’* 
printed  at  Naples  in  1602,  treats,  like  the  authors  already 
mentioned,  of  places  and  images  ;  exchanges  figures  for 
lymbols  ;  reprefents  letters  by  fymbols ;  and  gives  two 
alphabets,  one  confiding  of  letters  formed  from  various 
objeCls,  and  another,  in  which  they  are  deduced  from 
the  different  pofitions  of  the  human  body.  Schenckel, 
a  native  of  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1547,  and  the  author  of 
Gazophylacium  Artis  Memorise,  publilhed  in  1610,  pro¬ 
pagated  his  dilcoveries  in  the  mnemonic  art  through  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  France  ;  and  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applaule.  The  performances  of  this 
author  excited  adonilhment ;  he  repeated  forty  fentences 
of  fome  length,  without  any  connection,  and  after  merely 
writing  them  down  and  reading  them  twice,  backward* 
and  forwards,  and  in  any  order  that  was  delired.  Some 
of  his  pupils  alfo  didinguilhed  themfelves  in  a  dill  more 
furprifing  manner.  A  German  trandation  of  Schenckel’s 
work  was  publiflied  by  Dr.  Kliiber,  in  1 804,  under  the 
title  of  “  Compendium  der  Mnemonik,  &c.”  The  trea- 
tife  of  John  Willis,  entitled  “  Mnemonica,  &c.”  Lond. 
1618,  and  a  trandation  of  which  by  Sowerlby  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  London  in  1661,  contains  many  curious  parti¬ 
culars.  His  plan  is  that  of  a  topical  memory,  or  of  a 
memory  to  be  affided  by  fome  luitable  edifice,  and  its 
appropriate  divifions.  The  “  Ars  Memorise  localis,” 
publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1620,  and  written  by  one  of  the 
profedors  of  the  univerfity,  merits  preference,  according 
to  Morhof  in  his  Polyhidor,  to  all  the  treadles  on  mne¬ 
monics,  for  perlpecuity  and  arrangement.  The  fame 
Morhof  has  preferved  an  elaborate  account  of  Raymund 
Lully’s  fydem  of  artificial  memory,  which  had  become  d> 
famous  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  “  Lully’s  art 
and  Morhorf’s  differtation  is  entitled  De  Arte  Lulliancs. 
Lully  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fird  among  the  mo¬ 
derns  who  praCtiled  this  art;  as  to  the  excellence  of 
which,  fee  vol.  xiii.  p.  767,  8.  D’Adigny’s  “Art  of  Me¬ 
mory,”  a  third  edition  of  which  was  publilhed  in  London, 
in  1706,  contains  many  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  retentive  memory,  and  on  the  mode  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  exercife  of  it ;  but  it  doles  with  fome  fanciful 
receipts  for  “  comforting  the  memory,”  principally 
taken  from  early  writers  on  this  fubjedl,  and  hardly  de- 
ferving  to  be  refcuedfrom  oblivion. 

Buffer’s  “  Pratique  de  la  Memoire  Artificielle,  &c.’* 
Svo.  Paris,  3  tom.  1719-1723,  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
acquifition  of  chronology  and  univerfal  hidory,  and  his- 
fydem  is  faid  to  be  ingenious  and  fimple.  The  chief  arti¬ 
fice  is  to  form  an  artificial  word,  the  letters  of  which  (hall 
fignify  numbers.  Hence  a  date  or  era  may  more  eafily  be. 
recapitulated  and  remembered  than  without  fuch  a  con¬ 
trivance.  This  invention  is  mentioned  as  a  fecret  known 
to  few,  by  Pafchius.  It  was  prolecuted  in  England  by 
Dr.  Grey,  in  his  well-known  work,  entitled  “  Memoria 
Technica,”  by  means  of  which  a  great  mafs  of  hillorical, 
chronological,  and  geographical,  knowledge  is  compriled 
in  a  fet  of  verl'es,  Which  the  lludent  is  fuppofed  to  make 
familiar  to  himfelf  as  fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar.  The  method  is  this:  To  remember  any  thing  in 
hidory,  chronology,  geography,  & c.  a  word  is  formed,  the 
beginning  of  which,  being  the  fird  lyllable  or  fyllables  of 
the  thing  to  be  remembered,  does,  by  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion,  of  courfe  draw  after  it  the  latter  parts,  which  is  fo 
contrived  as  to  give  the  anfwer.  Thus,  in  hidory,  the 
deluge  happened  in  the  year  before  Chrid  2348.  Thi* 
may  be  fignified  by  the  word  Del  etok ;  Del  danding  for 
deluge,  aud  etok  for  2348.  How  thefe  words  came  to 
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fignify  thefe  things,  or  contribute  to  the  remembering 
them,  is  now  to  be.fhown. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  clone  is  to  learn  exa£fly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feries  of  vowels  and  confonants,  which  are  to  re- 
preiant  the  numerical  figures,  fo  as  to  be  able  at  pleafure 
to  form  a  technical  word,  which  fhall  (land  for  any  num¬ 
ber,  or  to  refolve  a  word  already  formed  into  the  num¬ 
ber  it  Hands  for : 

a  e  i  o  u  an  oi  ei  oh  y 

1234s  6  7  8  90 

b  d  t  f  l  s  p  k  n  z 

Here  a  and  b  Hand  for  1,  e  and  d  for  2,  i  and  t  for  3,  and  fo 

on.  Thefe  letters  are  affigned  arbitrarily  to  the  refpeftive 
figures,  and  may  very  ealily  be  remembered.  The  firft 
five  vowels  in  order  naturally  reprefent  1,  a,  3,  4,  5.  The 
diphthong  au,  being  compofed  of  a,  1,  and  u,  5,  Hands  for 
6  ;  oi,  for  7,  being  compofed  of  o ,  4,  and  i,  3  ;  on  for  9, 
being  compofed  of  o,  4,  and  u,  5 ;  the  diphthong  ei  will 
eafily  be  remembered  for  8  (eight),  being  the  initials  of 
the  w'ord.  In  like  manner  for  the  confonants,  where  the 
initials  could  conveniently  be  retained,  they  are  made 
ufe  of  to  fignify  the  number,  as  t  for  3,  /’for  4,  s  for  6, 
and  n  for  9.  The  reft  were  affigned  without  any  particu¬ 
lar  realon,  unlefs  that  poffibly  p  may  be  more  eafily  re¬ 
membered  for  7,  or  feptem,  k  for  8,  or  oxtu,  d  for  2,  or 
duo  -,  b  for  1,  as  being  the  firft  confonant,  and  l  for  5, 
being  the  Roman  letter  for  50,  than  any  others  that 
could  have  been  put  in  their  places.  It  is  farther  to  be 
obferved,  that  z  and  y  being  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent 
the  cipher,  where  many  ciphers  meet  together,  as  1000, 
1000000,  &c.  inftead  of  a  repetition  of  azyzyzy ,  See.  let 
g  Hand  for  100,  tk  for  a  thoufand,  and  m  for  a  million. 
Thus  ag  will  be  100,  ig-  300,  oug  900,  See.  ath  1000,  am 
1000000,  loum  59000000,  Sec.  Fractions  may  be  fet  down 
in  the  following  manner :  let  r  fignify  the  line  fieparating 
the  numerator  and  denominator,  the  firft  coming  before 
the  other  after  it  ;  as  iro,  | ;  urp,  \ ;  pouvag,  Sec. 

When  the  numerator  is  1  or  unit,  it  need  not  be  exprelled, 
but  begin  the  fraction  with  r ;  as  re  ri  ro  5,  &c.  So 
in  decimals,  rag  f6Tj,  rath 

This  is  the  principal  part  of  the  method,  which  confifts 
in  exprelfing  numbers  by  artificial  words.  The  application 
to  hiltory  and  chronology  is  alio  performed  by  artificial 
words.  This  part  of  the  art  confifts  in  making  luch  a 
change  in  the  ending  of  the  name  of  a  place,  perlon,  pla¬ 
net,  coin,  Sec.  without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as 
Ihall  readily  fuggeft  the  thing  fought,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  beginning  of  the  word,  being  preferved,  Ihall  be 
a  leading  or  prompting  lyllable  to  the  ending  of  it  fo 
changed.  Thus  in  order  to  remember  the  years  in  which 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Csefar,  founded  their  re- 
fpective  monarchies,  the.  following  words  may  be  formed : 
for  Cyrus, _  Cyr«A;  for  Alexander,  Alexita ;  for  Julius 
Crefar,  Julios.  Uts  fignifies,  according  to  the  powers  af¬ 
figned  to  the  letters  before  mentioned,  536;  ita  is  331; 
and  os  is  46.  Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  remember,  that  the 
empire  of  Cyrus  was  founded  536  years  before  Chrift,  that 
of  Alexander  331,  and  that  of  Julius  Ctefar  46. 

For  the  farther  application  of  this  method,  we  refer  to 
the  ingenious  author’s  own  account.  We  Ihall  only  add, 
that  technical  verfes  contribute  much  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  memory,  both  as  they  generally  contain  a  great  deal 
.in  a  little  compafs,  and  alio  becaule,  being  once  learned, 
they  are  feldom  or  never  forgot.  The  author  before 
quoted  has  given  us  feveral  fpecimens  of  fuch  verfes  in 
liiftory,  chronology,  geography,  and  aftronomy,  as  alio 
the  Jewilh,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  coins,  weights,  and 
jneafures,  &c.  He  advifes  his  reader  to  form  the  words 
and  verfes  for  his  own  ufe  himfelf ;  as  he  perhaps  will  bet¬ 
ter  remember  them  than  thofe  formed  by  the  author. 

Lowe’s  “Mnemonics  delineated  in  a  fmall  Compafs  and 
eafy  Method,  &c.”  8vo.  Lond.  1737,  is  confidered  by  Dr, 
Watts  as  a  ipaterial  improvement  of  Grey’s  treatife,  and 
accordingly  it  lias  been  annexed  to  the  eighth  and  lalt 
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edition  of  that  -work.  In  Feyjoo’s  “  Cartas  Eruditas  y 
Curiofas,”  4to.  5  tom.  Madrid,  1781,  there  is  a  diflertation 
on  remedies  for  the  memory,  and  one  on  the  art  of  me¬ 
mory.  In  another  effay,  the  principles  of  the  art  are 
ftated  to  confift  in  particular  places  and  images  ;  and  a 
fphere  or  globe  is  divided  into  various  compartments.  In 
a  lection  ot  this  effay,  Feyjoo  fpeaks  of  remembering  cer¬ 
tain  words  by  the  means  of  images-,  and  in  another  febtion 
he  illuftrates  the  application  of  the  art  to  poetry.  Since 
the  pofthumous  publication  of  thefe  effays,  the  author 
having  died  in  1765,  (after  having  been  with  difficulty 
faved  from  the  horrors  of  the  Inquilition,  for  the  freedom 
of  his  cenlures  on  the  licentioufnels  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  luperftitions  of  the  Romilh  church,)  no  mention  of 
the  local  and  lymbolical  memory  occurs  until  the  year 
1 806,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  Philofopliical  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  xxvi.  that  theftudy  ofthefcience  of  mnemonics 
was  revived  in  Germany.  In  1807,  M.  Gregor  Von  Fein- 
aigle,  a  native  of  Baden,  vifited  Paris,  and  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  on  his  New  Syftem  of  Mnemonics  and  Methodics. 
As  foon  as  his  firft  courfe  was  ended,  and  in  confequence 
of  repeated  farcafms  in  the  public  prints,  M.  Feinaigl* 
thought  fit  to  give  a  public  exhibition ;  at  which,  with¬ 
out  his  own  appearance,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  his  pupils 
attended,  and  each  made  fuch  an  application  of  the  me¬ 
thod  as  his  fituation  in  life  required.  The  principal  parts 
were  the  following :  hiftory,  about  names  and  years ;  geo¬ 
graphy,  with  reipeft  to  longitude,  latitude,  number  of 
inhabitants,  lquare  miles,  Sc c.  Sc c.  grammar  in  various 
languages,  about  different  editions  of  the  fame  work ; 
pandebts,  their  divifion,  and  title  of  each  book,  Sec.  dif¬ 
ferent  lyftems  of  botany,  poetiy,  arithmetic,  Sec.  Sec.  At 
laft  one  defired  the  company  to  give  him  one  thoufand 
words,  without  any  connection  whatfoever,  and  without 
numeric  order :  for  inltance,  the  word  ajhonomer,  for 
No.  62.  wood,  for  No.  188.  lovely,  for  No.  370.  dynajiy,  for 
No.  23.  David,  for  No.  90,  Sec.  Sec.  till  all  the  numbers 
were  filled;  and  he  repeated  the  whole  (notwithftanding 
he  heard  thefe  words,  without  order,  and  but  once)  in 
the  numerical  order ;  or  he  told  what  word  was  given 
againft  any  one  number,  or  what  number  any  one  word 
bore. 

Early  in  1811,  M.  Feinaigle  vifited  England;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  made  ufe  of  his  own  fyftem  in  the  acquirement  of  th# 
language,  he  in  the  month  of  June  gave  at  the  Royal 
Inibitution  a  public  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  his  me¬ 
thod  of  facilitating  and  aflifting  memory.  Four  children^ 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  put  under  Mr.  Feinaigle’s  care  but  two  or  three 
days  before :  he  had  one  of  the  girls  but  ait  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  the  longelt  tuition  that  any  of  them  had  received 
was  but  four  hours  and  a  half.  One  of  them  repeated 
Goldlinith’s  Hermit  backward  and  forward,  and  ftated  the 
ftanza,  the  line,  and  the  order  of  any  remarkable  word 
required  of  him.  One  little  girl  anfwered  to  queftions  in 
the  chronology  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  another  mul¬ 
tiplied,  without  Hate  or  paper,  two  fums  of  eight  figures 
by  eight,  and  declared  that  lhe  had  not  previoully  been 
taught  arithmetic.  A  boy  determined  the  geographical 
fituation,  in  degrees  and  minutes,  of  fifty  different  cities  ; 
and  on  a  planil’phere  chalked  out  on  a  board,  marked 
down  the  true  fituation  of  places  named  to  him.  Mr. 
Fincher,  of  the  Inftitution,  alfo  recited  the  Mineralogieal 
Tables  of  Hatiy,  the  fecond  part  of  which  he  had  taught 
himfelf  on  Mr.  Feinaigle’s  fyftem,  together  with  the  firft 
part  of  Briffon’s  Ornithologic  Syllem;  and  he  declared, 
Irom  his  own  experience,  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fein¬ 
aigle’s  art  were  equally  calculated  to  give  facility  in  the 
acquifition,  and  certainty  in  the  retention,  of  the  tables 
of  any  other  lcience — a  fabl  which  was  confirmed  by  le- 
verai  gentlemen  prefent,  who  had  attended  the  private 
courles  of  the  profeflbr. 

Thefe  experiments,  with  fome  extraordinary  additions^, 
were  repeated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  the. 
kune  iuGtds  in  that  and'  the  following  years ;  during 
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which  time  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  fome  or  the 
highefl  characters  in  the  country. 

The  foundation  of  the  fyftem,  like  that  of  the  ancients, 
being  locality  and  aftbciation,  but  more  extensively  and 
advantageoufly  applied  than  it  was  by  them,  M.  Feinaigle 
begins,  with  great  policy,  by  expofing  the  defeCts  and 
difficulties  in  their  divifion  of  a  room  ;  which  rendered 
a  complex  calculation  necellary,  before  the  Situation  of 
any  given  number  could  be  found.  On  each  of  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  they  would  reprefent  in  their  minds  the 
letter  M,  to  the  five  points  of  which  they  would  attach 
numbers  in  regular  order;  thus  making  one  room  con¬ 
tain  twenty  numbers,  on  which  twenty  different  matters 
to  be  remembered  could  be  fixed.  This  matter  they  car¬ 
ried  through  as  many  rooms  as  they  required ;  and,  when 
they  wifhed  to  recall  an  objeCt,  they  referred  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  point  of  M  on  which  it  had  been  placed:  but 
this  was  a  troublefome  procefs  ;  becaufe,  fuppofing  that 
the  number  required  was  48,  it  was  necellary,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  divide  that  number  by  20,  in  order  to  find  the 
room  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  next  number  to  the 
quotient  was  that  of  the  room  ;  thus,  2  is  the  quotient, 
and  3  is  the  number  of  the  room;  the  remainder,  8,  was 
then  to  be  divided  by  5,  to  find  the  Jidc  of  the  room; 
and  here  again  the  quotient,  1,  is  not  the  anfwer,  for  it 
muft  be  on  the  ad  fide;  and  then  the  number  left,  3,  was 
the  place  on  that  fide.  The  complexity  of  this  method 
affords  a  linking  contrafi  in  favour  of  that  which  is 
adopted  by  M.  Feinaigle;  in  whole  fyftem  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  on  which  the  objedl  to  be  remembered  is 
fixed,  is  f'een  in  the  number  itfelf :  thus,  the  number  48 
is  on  the  fourth  fide  of  the  room,  arid  on  the  eighth  place 
on  that  fide.  This  facility  is  occafioned  by  a  judicious 
:ufe  of  the  magical  number  9.  By  drawing  two  perpen- 
•dicular  and  two  horizontal  lines,  every  fide  of  a  room  is 
■made  to  contain  nine  (equal  divifions,  or  lquares.  Thele 
djvifions,  on  each  wall,  are  numbered  from  1  to  9.  The 
four  walls  make  the  decimal  figures  from  10  to  40,  and 
the  order  of  them  .is  thus  arranged:  The  pupil,  Handing 
with  his  back  to  the. windows,  counts  from  the  left  to 
the  right  as  in  ordinary  reading;  the  firfi  wall  is  thus  on 
his  left  hand;  the feeond,  before  him;  the  third,  on  his 
right  hand;  and  the  fourth  is  behind  him.  The  num¬ 
bers  then  on  the  firfl  wall  are  from  1 1  to  19;  thofe  on 
the. feeond,  from  21  to  29  ;  thole  on  the  third,  from  31  to 
39  ;  and  thofe  on  the  fourth,  from  41  to  49.  The  figures 
jo,  20,  30,  40,  which  give  the  titles  to  the  fides,  are 
placed  on  the  ceiling  over  their  relpedlive  walls.  The 
floor,  by  being  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  walls, 
gives  the  firft  nine  figures,  and  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  numbered  50.  One  room  is  thus  made  to  contain  a 
regular  feries  of  numbers  from  1  to  50 ;  the  places  of 
.each  of  which,  being  permanently  fi#ed,  it  is  impofiible 
to  miftake;  the  correfponding  fquare  on  each  wall  having 
.the  lame  unit  attached  to  it,  and  the  wall  itfelf  defignating 
the  Jen.  Thele  numbers  can  be  carried  to  any  extent 
through  other  rooms.  The  profeflor  lhortly  exemplifies 
the  ufe  of  thefe  divifions,  by  Flowing  the  great  facility 
.with  which  a  numher  of  perceptible  obiedls  may  be  re¬ 
membered  by  fixing  their  locality,  and  connediing  them 
together,  or  with  lome  other  objedl  already  on  the  place. 
Our  readers  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  fadl 
by  a  fingle  trial  of  the  method.  Common  experience  and 
obfervation  prove  that  the  memory  altogether  depends 
©n  the  order  in  which  fubjedts  to  be  remembered  are  im- 
prefl'ed  on  the  mind.  A  fimple  artificial  locality  has  al¬ 
ways,  therefore,  been  a  definable  objedl,  as  of  the  greatell 
importance  in  this  nefpedl;  and,  fence  the  idea  was  firft 
practically  fuggefted  by  Simonides,  who  delivered  the 
disfigured  friends  of  Scopas  to  their  relatives  for  inter¬ 
ment,  by  remembering  the  order  in  which  they  fat  at  the 
fealt,  every  mnemonift  has  endeavoured  to  form  an  un¬ 
complicated  arrangement  of  places,  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  prefent  profeflor. 

Although,  however,  we  .are  .enabled  to  remember 
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ftriking  and  ludicrous  objects  by  placing  them  in  order 
on  the  fquares,  we  (hall  find  that  the  fixing  of  numbers, 
which  cannot  be  reprefented  but  by  the  figures  them- 
felves,  will  not  receive  any  affiftance  by  this  arrangement. 
Neithercan  letters  be  fo  remembered ;  and  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  following  letters  in  their  or¬ 
der  on  the  mind :  F.  N.  G.  L.  S.  N.  W.  R.  T.  F.  M.  M.  R. 
but,  as  icon  as  thefe  letters  are  made  J'enj'e  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vowels,  and  it  is  found  that  they  compofe  the 
words  Feinaigle' $  New  Art  of  Memory,  the  difficulty  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the  confonants  muft  then  of  neceffety  be  re¬ 
peated  in  their  order.  Thus,  likewife,  by  changing  the 
figures  into  confonants,  and  forming  words  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  vowels,  and  by  placing  thele  words,  which  lhould 
be  the  names  of  fenfible  objects,  in  the  order  before  de- 
feribed,  any  number  of  figures  may  be  remembered  with 
the  greatell  readinefs.  All  the  confonants  are,  accord¬ 
ingly,  divided  among  the  figures,  and  the  vowels  are  en¬ 
tirely  omitted.  In  Dr.  Grey’s  fyftem,  figures  are  alfo 
exprefied  by  letters :  but  he  ufes  the  vowels  and  confo¬ 
nants  indiferiminately,  having  one  of  each  to  reprefent 
each  figure.  The  words  which  he  compounds  from  them 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  but  are  fuppoled  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  being  formed  into  a  fort  of  nonfenfe-verfe, 
compofed  of  various  words,  the  firft  fyllables  of  which 
are  the  fuljcCls,  and  the  remainder  are  the  dates  that 
apply  to  them.  As  thefe  lines,  however,  from  their  total 
want  of  fenfe,  muft  require  much  lludy  and  frequent 
repetition  to  fix  them  on  the  memory,  it  appears  to  us 
that  no  more  exertion  would  be  neceffary  to  enable  the 
fludent  to  remember  the  dates  themfelves  without  refort- 
ing  to  fuch  a  method.  No  fetch  difficulty  is  found  in  M, 
Von  Feinaigle’s  lyftem ;  in  which,  by  the  exclulion  of  the 
vowels  as  reprefentatives  of  the  figures,  the  pupil  has 
only  to  form  a  word,  (exprefling  a  fenfible  objedl,)  the 
confonants  in  which  give  the  date  that  he  requires. 

The  application  of  the  art  to  chronology  is  perfedllys 
fimple  and  eafy.  A  feries  of  kings,  & c.  with  the  years 
in  which  they  began  to  reign,  may  be  fo  ftrongly  fixed 
on  the  mind  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  nothing  can 
obliterate  the  impreffeon.  This  is  done  by  converting 
the  name  of  the  king  into  fome  perceptible  objedl;  the 
defignation  of  which  is  fo  fimilar  to  the  fovereign’s  name 
in  found,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized;  as  willow 
for  William,  hen  for  Henry,  &c.  The  letters  compoiing 
the  date  are  then  formed  into  a  word,  which  the  learner 
connedls  with  the  objedt  into  which  the  name  of  the  king 
is  changed  ;  fo  lining  fome  fanciful  picture  of  the  whole, 
to  be  placed  on  the  fquare  which  anlwers  to  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  feries.  The  feeond  and  other  kings  of  the 
fame  name  (if  there  be  more  than  one)  are  ihown  by 
placing  two  or  more  of  the  objects  by  which  the  firft  was 
reprefented  ;  as  three  willows  for  William  III.  or  eight  hens 
for  Henry  VIII.  The  reprefentation  for  this  purpofe,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fyftem,  muft  be  fuch  as  can 
be  painted,  or  feen  “  in  the  mind’s  eye;”  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  more  ludicrous  and  uncommon  the  affo- 
ciation  is,  the  more  ftrong  will  be  the  jmpreftion  on  the 
mind.  We  will  attempt  to  explain  an  example.  The  fifth 
king  of  England  after  the  Conquelt  was  Henry  II.  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  1154.  This  is  reprefented  by 
two  hens  and  a  taylor.  The  confonants  in  the  latter  word 
defignate  the  figures  1 54,  the  preceding  thouland  being 
underftood  in  all ;  and  the  two  hens  are  the  fymbols,  as 
before  explained,  of  Henry  II.  Thefe  are  connedled  by 
fome  ludicrous  aflociation,  which  of  couri'e  will  ftrike 
each  learner  differently,  and  the  whole  picture  is  placed 
on  the  fifth  fquare  of  the  room,  thus  fhowing  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  feries  of  the  kings.  If,  therefore,  the  date  of 
Henry  II’s  reign  be  afked,  the  fludent  immediately  looks 
to  the  fquare  on  which  he  has  placed  the  two  hens ,  and 
the  whole  anfwer  is  feen  at  one  view ;  the  remembrance 
of  any  part  of  the  combination  calling  to  mind  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pidture. 

This  method,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  room  in 
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which  the  feries  Is  placed,  will  be  found  completely  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofes  of  chronology :  but  an  additional 
facility  is  given.  The  numbers  having  already  been 
localized,  by  being  placed  on  the  fquares  of  the  room,  the 
profefi'or  proceeds  to  realize  them,  as  he  exprefies  himfelf, 
by  reprefenting  them  in  fymbols  that  referable  in  fome 
degree  the  figures  for  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  the 
figure  a  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  Jwan-,  5  by  a  throne ;  6  by  a 
cornucopia ;  20  by  a  peacock ;  and  fo  on.  The  pupil,  there¬ 
fore,  here  receives  a  let  of  fymbols  reprefenting  the  figures 
from  1  to  100,  which  are  remembered  without  much  ex¬ 
ertion,  from  their  correct  imitation,  and  from  their  cor- 
refponding  iituation  on  the  walls.  The  ufe  to  which 
thefe  are  here  applied  we  fliall  fee  by  referring  to  the 
initance  of  Henry  II.  before  defcribed,  which  will  now 
Hand  thus:  5  Henry  II. — a  taylor  fitting  upon  a  throne, 
with  two  hens,  one  under  each  arm.  The  affociation  is 
certainly  ftrengthened,  and  the  picture,  made  more  fink¬ 
ing  from  its  increaled  abfurdity,  now  gives  the  whole 
wil'wer  at  one  view :  the  word  taylor  fuggefting  the  date, 
the  throne  Ihowing  the  place  and  the  number  in  the  fe¬ 
ries,  and  the  two  hens  exprelfing,  as  before,  the  name  of 
the  king.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  thefe  fymbols  in  the  ftudy  of  chronology  is 
necefiary,  the  plan  before  defcribed  being  in  our  opinion 
amply  lufficient,  and  preferable  on  account  of  its  greater 
fimpiicity;  and  we  would  the  more  readily  part  with 
them  in  this  branch  of  the  ftudy,  in  which  the  benefit 
arifing  from  their  ufe  is  comparatively  trifling,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  necelfary  and  of  luch  infinite  lervice  in  the 
fubjeCls  to  which  they  are  afterwards  applied. 

The  firft  three  leCtures,  which  contain  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  defcribed,  have  enabled  the  ftudent  to  fix  any  num¬ 
ber  of  figures,  any  variety  of  dates,  and  any  feries  of 
chronological  tables  ;  and  he  may  likewife  make  a  very 
ufeful  application  of  them  in  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life. 
The  four  next  leCtures  are  appropriated  to  the  ftudy  of 
geography  and  ftatiftics,  the  application  to  which  will  be 
found  both  ingenious  and  fimple.  He  places  the  world 
in  a  couple  of  rooms,  each  of  which  contains  one  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  four  quarters  of  each  hemifpliere  are  allotted 
to  the  four  walls,  diminifliing  gradually  in  the  northern 
hemifphere,  to  a  point  (the  north  pole)  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  the  floor  being  the  equator.  In  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  the  ceiling  is  the  equator,  and  the  pole  is 
made  of  courfe  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Each  wall, 
with  its  centre  of  the  ceiling  or  floor,  is  divided  exa&ly 
like  a  common  map,  every  divifion  or  fquare  containing 
ioo°,  i.e.  io°  of  longitude  and  io°  of  latitude.  Thele 
divifions  are  denominated  ladders,  and  ladder-fteps ;  the 
breadth  of  the  ladders  containing  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  and  the  height  of  the  fteps  giving  thofe  of  latitude. 
The  number  of  the  ladder,  or  meafure  of  the  longitude, 
is  the  decimal  figure,  and  that  of  the  ftep,  or  latitude,  is 
the  unit ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fyftem,  the  number  of  the  wall  was  the  decimal  figure, 
and  that  of  the  fquare  the  unit.  Thus  number  11  (ift 
ladder,  and  ift  ftep)  contains  the  firft  io°  of  both  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude,  the  meridian  of  Ferro  being  adopted 
for  greater  convenience;  and  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
principal  places  within  thole  degrees  is  as  follows.  This 
fquare,  befides  a  large  portion  of  lea,  contains  a  fmall 
part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  on  which  are  Sierra  Leone  and 
Sanguin.  The  figure-numbers  before  defcribed  are  here 
brought  into  ufe,  in  which  No.  1 1  (the  title  of  the  fquare) 
is  reprefented  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  One  of  thefe 
pillars  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  the  fea,  and  the 
other  on  the  land ;  and,  for  an  affociation  with  the  names 
of  the- places,  Leone  will  call  to  mind  a  lion,  which  may 
be  the  lion  killed  by  Hercules*,  to  which  we  can  add  its 
hlood,  which  the  name  of  the  other  place,  Sanguin,  imme¬ 
diately  fuggefts.  Thus,  when  the  places  are  named,  the 
connection  recalls  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
within  which  they  are  fituated;  and,  when  the  degrees 
are  given,  the  places  are  by  the  aid  of  the  aflbciation  as 
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eafily  remembered.  The  walls  of  the  room  thus  becom¬ 
ing  a  chart  of  the  globe,  a  little  praCtice  will  foon  enable 
the  ftudent  to  fix  all  the  principal  places  in  this  manner. 
The  great  number  of  fquares  to  be  fupplied  flrauid  not 
deter  him  from  proceeding ;  becaufe,  when  he  recolleCts 
how  many  degrees  are  covered  by  fea,  or  by  places  which 
are  too  infignificant  to  notice,  he  will  find  his  talk  com¬ 
paratively  eafy,  efpecially  if  he  be  careful  to  avoid  per¬ 
plexity,  by  filling  only  one  fquare  at  a  time. 

In  the  leCtures  on  hijlory,  another  divifion  of  the  room 
enables  it  to  contain  a  century;  and  to  each  year  is  ap¬ 
propriated  a  feparate  fquare,  on  which  its  various  events 
are  reprefented  by  an  imagined  picture. 

The  method  of  fixing  fyflematic  tables  in  the  memory' 
is  the  fubjeCt  of  another  ieClure.  This  is  accomplifhed 
by  realizing,  or  forming  into  fome  feniible  objeCt,  each 
name  defired  to  be  fixed,  and  localizing  the  objcCts  fo 
found  in  regular  order.  The  ftudy  of  poetry  and  profe, 
of  which  the  fucceeding  leCture  treats,  is  effected  by 
placing  the  fubjeCt  of  each  ftanza,  or  paragraph,  on  the 
fymbols  or  figure-numbers ;  and  connecting  them  toge¬ 
ther  by  fome  aflbciation. 

In  another  leCture,  the  profefi'or  (hows  how  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  many  figures  may  be  performed  in  the  midft  of 
company;  for  which  no  other  aflillance  is  required  than 
the  ufe  of  the  fymbols  and  the  letters.  The  principal 
advantage  of  doing  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  pupil  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  .a  lpecimen  of  the 
powers  given  by  the  fyftem.  It  is  however  an  amufing 
exercife,  and  not  without  its  ufe,  fince  it  may  be  praCtifed 
at  any  time,  and  gives  the  learner  a  facility  in  forming 
combinations,  and  fixing  them  for  more  important  fer- 
vices.  The  ftudy  of  arithmetic,  introduced  in  the  laft 
leCture,  is  not  aided  by  the  fyftem  of  artificial  memory 
invented  by  the  profeflbr,  but  is  rather  a  new  method  of 
teaching  figures  and  the  elemental  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
by  which,  if  adopted  in  the  inftruCtion  of  youth,  Ionic 
labour  would  undoubtedly  be  faved.  We  have  feen  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  M.  Feinaigle’s  rule  for  multiplication 
praCtifed  in  the  Lancafterian  fchools. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  flrart  abftraCt  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  fyftem,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  good  opinion  of  it  which  we  entertain,  we 
are  not  fanguine  in  our  expectations  that  it  will  outlive 
the  prefent  age,  or  even  keep  its  ground  fo  long  as  the 
Menraria  Technica  of  Dr.  Grey.  We  even  fear  that  th© 
grave,  which  fhall  contain  the  allies  of  the  ingenious  pro- 
fefl'or  of  the  art,  will  alfo  bury  in  oblivion  the  method 
which  he  taught ;  and  that  his  name  will  but  furvive  to 
give  authenticity  to  the  wonders  related  of  his  fyftem, 
and  to  fwell  the  lift  of  thofe  whofe  inftruCtions  have  been 
forgotten  from  the  impoflibility  of  rendering  them  intel¬ 
ligible  on  paper.  We  do  not  apprehend  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  this  prophecy  in  confequence  of  perceiving  any 
deficiency  in  the  plan  itfelf,  but  as  arifing  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  formed ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  we  confider  that  fuch  may  be  the  inevitable  fate  of 
any  fyftem  that  is  in  a  great  meafure  founded  on  fancy, 
and  of  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  and  the  application 
of  them  to  fenfible  objeCts  are  the  leading  principles. 
Nobody  would  attempt  to  mailer  a  mere  theory  for  the 
afliftance  of  the  memory,  unfupported  by  any  practical 
illuftrations  ;  and  in  nearly  the  fame  predicament  this 
New  Art  of  Memory  is  placed,  fince  the  examples  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  lupport,  though  perfectly  intelligible  when 
explained  in  the  leCtures,  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  give  a  written  defeription  of  them.  Even 
in  hearing  them,  they  are  neceflarily  fo  ludicrous  as  to 
require  more  than  common  dependence  on  and  refpeCt 
for  the  inftruCtor,  to  command  ferioufnefs  of  attention. 
For  this  reafon,  we  have  foreborne  to  extraCl  more  than 
one  of  the  examples  from  the  prefent  volume;  and  thofe 
practical  applications  which  we  have  ourfelves  fupplied 
will  be  the  bell  illuftration  of  our  feritiments.  They  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  and  abfurd  in  their  prefent  places,  and 
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abfolutely  require  oral  explanation  to  be  imprinted  with 
any  efi'edt  on  the  mind.  The  different  impreffion  which 
the  fame  object  makes  on  different  minds  increafes  the 
difficulty,  and  alnioft  precludes  the  poffibility  of  an  effec¬ 
tual  explanation  in  writing.  We  may,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  add,  that  the  lyfiem  is  very  eafy  to  be  learned, 
but  very  difficult  to  be  taught. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  Hrengthened  by  the 
fa6l  which  the  larger  half  of  this  volume  proves;  fmce  it 
contains  an  account  of  fxty .works  on  artificial  memory, 
ail  of  which  are  entirely  forgotten,  except  the  one  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  reafon,  according 
to  our  principles,  is  obvious.  Dr.  Grey’s’ fyflem,  though 
certainly  not  fo  ingenious  as  many  which  preceded 
it,  is  of  fo  fimple  a  confirmation,  that  its  principles  are  ■ 
eafily  explained,  and  its  application  to  practice  requires 
only  continued  fludy  in  the  pupil :  while  the  very  in¬ 
genuity  of  fome  of  the  other  fyftems,  by  precluding  a 
clear  definition  of  the  principles,  and  throwing  a  caff 
of  abfurdity  over  the  examples,  raifes  an  obftacle  in 
the  outfet  more  than  fufficient  to  deter  the  learner  from 
proceeding. 

Though  we  are  therefore  compelled,  mod  unwillingly, 
to  exprefs  an  opinion  againft  the  probable  immortality  of 
M.  Von  Feinaigle’s  art,  we  are  anxious,  from  a  full  con- 
vidlion  of  its  fubftantial  merit,  to  preferve  its  exigence  by 
every  method  which  our  humble  powers  can.fuggeH.  The 
fyflem  itfelf,  when  orally  communicated,  is  adapted  to 
the  meanefl  capacity  ;  beiides  being  infinitely  f'erviceable 
in  the  more  important  fubjedls  to  which  other  fyftems 
have  been  ufually  confined,  it  can  with  equal  facility  be 
ufed  in  the  common  tranfaftions  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  its 
application,  as  none  who  have  heard  his  lectures  will  deny, 
is  rather  a  fource  of  amufement  than  of  labour.  It  pof- 
fefles  all  the  advantages  of  the  preceding  methods  ;  and 
as, a  whole  is  fuperior  to  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 
Monthly  Review,  May  1813. 

Memory,  Time  of,  in  law,  has  been  long  ago  afeertained 
by  the  law  to  commence  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Richard I.  2  Lift.  238,  239.  This  rule  was  adopted, 
when  by  the  flatute  of  Weflm.  (3  Edw.  I.  c.  39.)  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  was  made  the  time  of  limitation  in  a  writ  of 
right.  But  fmce,  by  the  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  this  pe¬ 
riod  (in  a  writ  of  right)  hath  been  very  rationally  reduced 
to  fixty  years,  it  feems  unaccountable  that  the  date  of  le¬ 
gal  prefeription  or  memory  ffiould  flill  continue  to  be 
reckoned  from  an  era  fo  very  antiquated. 

MEMORY  ROC'KS,  a  reef  of  rocks  among  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands.  Lat.  27.  3.  N.  Ion.  79.  30.  W. 

MEM'PHIAN,  (tdj.  Belonging  to  Memphis ;  Egyptian. 
Cole. 

MEM'PHIAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  Memphis  ;  an 
Egyptian.  Cole.  \ 

MEM'PHIS,  [Heb.  the  mouth.]  In  ancient  geography, 
a  large  and  populous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Concerning  the  epocha  of  its  foundation,  and  alfo 
of  its  dellruftion,  as  well  as  of  its  precife  fituation,  writers 
are  not  agreed.  Its  foundation  is  aferibed  by  Herodotus 
to  Menes  ;  and  by  Diodorus  to  Uchoreus,  the  eighth  de- 
feendant  of  Ofymandias.  Some  have  propofed  to  recon¬ 
cile  thefe  two  accounts  by  attributing  the  commencement 
of  the  city  to  Menes,  and  its  completion  and  aggrandize¬ 
ment  to  Uchoreus,  who  made  it  a  royal  city.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  292.  The  occafion  of  its 
having  been  ereiled  is  thus  Hated  by  Savery.  After  a 
king  of  Egypt  had  turned  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which 
loft  itfelf  in  the  lands  of  Libya,  and  the  Delta  was  formed 
out  of  the  mud  depofited  by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to 
drain  the  Lower  Egypt.  The  monarclis,  who  till  that  time 
had  fixed  their  refidence  at  Thebes,  were  defirous  of  com¬ 
ing  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  enjoy  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  air,  and  to  be  more  ready  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  their  empire.  Accordingly  they  founded  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  flrove  to  make  it  a  rival  w'orthy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital.  They  adorned  it,  as  Strabo  informs  us, 
with  feveral  temples,  amongft  which  that  of  Vulcan  at- 
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trafted  the  attention  of  travellers,  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
edifice  and  the  richnefs  of  its  ornaments.  Another  tem¬ 
ple,  no  iefs  an  objedl  of  wonder,  was  dedicated  to  Serapis, 
the  principal  approach  to  which  was  adorned  by  prodi¬ 
gious  fphinxes.  Here  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Venus,  which 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  Moon.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  dilaller  which  was  likely  to  be  occafioned  by  drifts  of. 
land,  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy,  a  long  and  lofty  dyke  was  conflrudled  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  was  defended1  by  the  king’s 
palaces  and  a  fortrefs  eredted  on  the  mountain.  On  the 
eafl  it  was  bounded  by  the  Nile.  Towards  the  north  were 
lakes  terminated  by  the  Plain  of  Mummies,  and  by  the 
caufeway  which  leads  from  Bufiris  to  the  great  pyramids. 
Thus  fituated,  Memphis  commanded  the  Valley  of  Egypt, 
and  communicated  by  canals  with  Lake  Maris  and  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  citizen  who  inhabited  it  might  travel  from 
his  own  houfe  all  over  Egypt  in  a  boat ;  fo  that  it  became 
the  centre  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  arts.  The 
new  capital,  thus  circumllanced,  funk  Thebes  and  her 
hundred  gates  into  oblivion  ;  and  the  glory  of  Memphis 
lalled  for  many  ages.  It  maintained  its  lplendour  till 
Cambyfes  laid  wafte  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  This  ferocious  conqueror  deltroyed,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  her  temples  and  her  famous  buildings  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  flrove  to  extinguifh  the  torch  of  the  fciences, 
which  the  Egyptians,  furrounded  by  waves  and  deferts, 
had  lighted  in  their  fertile  valley.  Memphis,  how'ever,  re¬ 
tained  fo  many  traces  of  her  magnificence  as  to  be  flill  the 
firfl  city  in  the  world.  For  its  remaining  hiflory,  and  that 
pf  the  pyramids  in  its  neighbourhood,  fee  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  314-,  360. 

MEMPHREM'AGOG,  a  lake  of  America,  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Canada,  and  part  to  the  flate  of  Vermont. 
Lat.  45.  N.  Ion.  72.  8.  W. 

MEMRAMCOOK',  a  river  of  America,  which  has 
been  recommended  as  the  moll  proper  boundary  between 
the  province  of  North  Brunfwick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It 
lies  a  little  to  the  eaflward  of  Petitcodic,  and  purfues  a 
north-eafierly  direftion. 

MEMRU'MUS,  in  mythology,  a  Phoenician  deity, 
fprung  from  the  race  of  giants,  and  the  brother  of  Hypfa- 
ranius.  The  latter  dwelt  at  Tyre,  and  invented  the  art 
of  building  cottages  of  reeds  and  rufhes,  and  the  papyrus  ; 
and  his  brother;,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  taught  men 
to  clothe  themlelves  with  the  lkins  of  beafls.  When  an 
impetuous  fire  kindled  a  forefl  near  Tyre,  he  took  a  tree, 
cut  off  its  branches,  and  having  launched  it  in  the  fea, 
made  ufe  of  it  for  a  fhip.  He  alio  paid  religious  homage 
to  two  Hones,  which  he  had  confecrated  to  the  wind  and 
fire,  and  poured  out  libations  to  them  of  the  blood  of 
certain  animals.  This,  fays  Banier,  is  the  fecond  example 
of  a  worfhip  paid  to  created  beings  ;  the  lun  having  been 
the  firH  objedl  of  idolatry.  After  the  death  of  thele  two 
brothers,  their  children,  fays  Sanchoniathon,  confecrated 
to  them  mifhapen  pieces  of  wood  and  Hone,  which  they 
adored,  and  inllituted  anniverfary  feHivals  to  their  ho¬ 
nour.  This  is  the  firH  time  we  rind  religious  worfhip 
performed  to  dead  men. 

MEM'SHIEL.  See  Menshiel. 

MEMU'CAN,  [Heb.  to  prepare.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEN,  the  plural  of  man. — Wits  live  obfeurely,  men 
know  not  how  ;  or  die  obfeurely,  men  mark  not  when. 
Afcham. — For  men,  there  are  to  be  confidered  the  valour 
and  number  :  the  old  oblervation  is  not  untrue,  that  the 
Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker-on ;  but 
the  Englifh  valour  lieth  about  the  foldier’s  heart.  Bacon's 
War  with  Spain. 

MEN  of  MA'Y,  rocks  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
north  coafi  of  Scotland  :  five  miles  eaH  from  Dunnet  Head. 
Lat.  58.  3.  N.  Ion.  3.  3.  W. 

MEN'-PLEASER,  f.  One  too  careful  to  pleafe  others. 
— Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mafiers  : 
not  with  eye-fervice,  as  men-pleafei's ;  but  as  the  ler- 
vants  of  Chriff,  doing  the  wili  of  God  from  the  heart. 
Eph.  vi.  6, 
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ME'NA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Nicaragua : 
thirty  miles  north- well  of  St.  Carlos. 

ME'NA,  in  Grecian  mythology,  one  of  the  nuptial 
goddeffes. 

ME'NA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  fpoufe  of  Hima¬ 
laya,  and  mother  of  Parvati  in  one  of  her  terreftrial  incar¬ 
nations.  The  legend  connected  with  this  poetical  fidtion 
is  very  wild  and  fanciful.  Himalaya,  or  the  Manfion  of 
Snow,  is  the  Hindoo  claflkal  name  of  that  vail  chain  of 
mountains  that  bounds  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces 
it  with  its  eaftern  and  weilern  arms,  both  extending  to 
the  ocean  ;  one  named,  in  Sanfcrit,  Chandra-Sekra,  or 
Moon-crowned ;  and  the  other,  which  ftretches  weftward 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Montes  Parveti.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  being  perlo- 
nihed,  is  reprefented  as  a  powerful  monarch,  bearing  the 
moon  as  his  crown,  and  being  the  lource  of  all  the  good 
derivable  from  the  many  rivers  that  iifue  from  him.  Thefe 
mountains  were  the  relort  of  the  god  Siva  ;  and  his  celef- 
tial  confort,  having  no  children  by  him,  became  regene¬ 
rated  in  the  daughter  of  Himalaya  and  Mena,  and  was 
named  Parveti,  or  Mountain-born.  In  this  incarnation, 
ihe,  according  to  fome  legends,  bore  him  two  Ions ;  Ganefa, 
the  wifeft  of  deities,  the  god  of  prudence  and  policy,  al¬ 
ways  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  work  ; 
and  Kartikya,  commander  of  the  celeltial  armies.  The 
name  Himalaya  is  ufually  altered  by  European  writers  to 
Himmaleh  ;  the  range  of  mountains  is  otherwife  called 
Hi  ndoo  Koo.  See  tliofe  articles. 

ME'NA  (Juan  de),  a  Callilian  poet  of  great  celebrity, 
was  born  at  Cordova  about  the  year  14.1 1.  It  w’as  not  till 
the  age  of  twenty-three  that  he  dilcovered  any  propenfity 
towards  literature  j  but  then  he  made  up  for  the  time 
which  he  confidered  as  having  been  loft,  and  betook  him- 
felf  moft  pallionately  to  his  ftudies,  which ‘he  purlued  firll 
at  Cordova,  then  at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
By  his  poetical  talents  he  foon  attracted  a  confiderable 
degree  of  notice,  and  was  patronized  by  feveral  conlider- 
able  perfons,  and  by  Juan  II.  This  king,  though  far  from 
relpedtable  as  to  character  or  talents,  was  a  lover  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  anencourager  of  it,  and  appointed  Juan  de  Mena 
his  chronicler,  communicated  to  him  materials  for  the 
hiftory  of  his  reign,  and  took  delight  in  beholding  the 
progrefs  of  his  work.  The  hiftory  was  never  finilhed 
by  de  Mena ;  and  he  is  chiefly  known'  as  a  poet.  The 
longeft  and  moft  elaborate  of  his  poems  is  entitled  “  El 
Labyrintho,”  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Las  Tre- 
zicntas,  becaufe  it  coniilts  of  three  hundred  ftanzas.  Mr. 
Southey,  in  the  General  Biography,  has  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  poem.  It 
is  faid  that  the  king  ordered  him  to  add  fixty-five  ftanzas. 
to  his  poem,  for  this  ivij'e  reafon,  that  there  might  be  juft 
as  many  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Of  thele  twenty- 
four  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  They  contain 
fome  execrable  flattery  of  Juan,  and  an  orthodox  addrefs 
to  the  Deity  ;  the  reft  is  declamation  againft  the  fadtious 
nobles.  Juan  de  Mena  was  probably  not  the  author  of 
thefe. 

Another  poem  of  fome  length  is  La  Corcnacion,  a  fee¬ 
ble  fidlion  in  honour  of  the  marquis  de  Santillana.  Juan 
de  Mena  has  commented  it  liimfelf,  and  prefixed  a  pro¬ 
logue,  an  exordium  and  four  preambles.  In  one  of  thefe 
he  expounds,  for  the  benefit  of  unlearned  readers,  the 
title  which  he  had  given  to  this  work,  but  which  was  fup- 
p  relied  when  it  was  printed.  It  was  Calamicleos,  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  Latin  calamitas,  and  the  Greek  nM 0; ;  which,  fays 
he,  fignifies  a  treatife  upon  Mifery  and  Glory.  This  com¬ 
mentary  is  the  perfection  of  formal  pedantry  ;  two,  four, 
and  fometimes  eight  and  nine,  pages  of  the  finalleft  pofli- 
ble  print  to  explain  the  myfteries  of  a  Angle  ftanza.  Firft 
he  divides  the  ftanza  into  its  different  parts,  then  explains 
what  each  part  is  about ;  then  comes  an  account  of  the 
fidtion  of  the  firft  of  thefe  parts,  then  the  truth  and  hif¬ 
tory  of  it,  then  the  application  and  morality  ;  and  this  to 
each  of  the  parts,  of  which  there  are  fometimes  five  in  a 
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ftanza  of  ten  fhort  lines.  The  only  remaining  poem  of 
any  length  is  his  Tra&ado  de  Views  y  Virtudes,  which  he 
left  unfinifhed.  It  was  unfuccefsfuliy  continued  by  Gomez 
Manrique  a  diftinguifhed  knight,  and  Pero  Guillen  who 
is  ltyled  the  gjwt  trolador.  Jeronymo  de  Olivares,  a  knight 
of  Alcantara,  then  took  it  in  hand.  He  fays,  both  in 
prole  and  verfe,  that,  while  lie  was  meditating  fo.to  do, 
and  helltating  in  doubt  of  his  talents,  Juan  de  Mena,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was  let  out  a  little  while 
from  purgatory  to  bid  him  fulfil  his  intention.  He  di¬ 
rected  him  to  infert  in  the  former  part  of  the  poem  fome 
fpeeches  on  the  part  of  the  Vices,  as  his  father  had  advifed 
when  it  was  firft  written ;  then  breathed  into  his  ear,  and 
inlpired  him. 

There  are  many  editions  of  thefe  poems  ;  the  earlieft 
is  thefmallone  of  Zaragoza,  1515.  This  is  lefs  complete 
than  the  folio  of  Seville  1528,  or  than  the  fmall  odtavo 
of  Antwerp,  1 552,  which  is  the  lateft.  Two  other  works 
he  left  in  manulcript,  and  probably  they  are  Hill  preferved  ; 
the  one,  Memoirs  of  fome  of  the  noble  Families  of  Caf- 
tille,  written  by  command  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  ;  the 
other,  (in  the  king’s  library  at  Madrid,)  an  unfinifhed 
abridgment  of  the  Iliad  made  by  the  king’s  command. 

This  poet  has  been  extravagantly  praifed  in  England. 
It  has  been  faid  that  he  unites  the  merits  of  Dante  and 
Petrarca.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  Juan  de  Mena, 
according  to  Mr.  Southey,  was  agreat  poet  in  an  agewhen 
there  was  no  greater  5  but  he  was  not  beyond  his  age  :  he 
was  utterly  deficient  in  fancy;  his  merits  are  exclufively 
what  he  may  pollefs  for  his  language  ;  there  is  no  glimpfe 
of  imagination,  and  lcarcely  a  trace  of  feeling.  He  died 
in  14.56  at  Tordelaguna,  and  was  buried  in  the  parochial 
church  of  that  town,  in  a  fumptuous  tomb  which  his 
friend  the  marquis  de  Santillana  eredled. 

MENABIL'LY,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  about  two  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Fowey.  Here  is  the  feat  of  Win.  Rafh- 
leigh,  efq.  M.  P.  for  Fowey.  It  is  large  and  commodious. 
Handing  in  a  lawn  near  the  fea  ;  near  which,  and  almoft 
on  the  beach,  is  a  grotto,  built  chiefly  of  large  rough  peb¬ 
bles  ;  the  infide  is  covered  with  valuable  and  curious 
foflils,  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  arranged  in  a  curious  man¬ 
ner  by  the  late  proprietor,  P.  Rafhleigh,  efq.  who  repre¬ 
fented  this  borough  thirty  years. 

To  MEN'ACE,  v.a.  J menacer ,  Fr.]  To  threaten  ;  to 
threat.— Your  .eyes  do  menace  me  ;  why  look  you  pale  ? 
Shakefpeare. 

My  mailer  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence. 

And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 

If  I  did  flay  to  look  on  his  intents.  Shakefpeare. 

MEN'ACE,  f.  Threat. — He  that  would  not  believe  the 
menace  of  God  at  firft,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before 
an  ocular  example,  he  believed  the  curie  at  laft.  Broicn's 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dufty  cloud  from  ftr, 

And  the  dark  menace  of  the  diftant  war.  Dryden, 

MEN' ACER,  f.  Athreatener;  one  that  threats  : 
Hence,  mcnacer  !  nor  tempt  me  into  rage  : 

This  roof  protects  thy  rafhnefs.  But  be  gone.  Philips, 

MENA'CHA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  thirty-fix  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Sana. 

MENACH'ANITE,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  Titanium. 

MEN'ACING, /.  The  adf  of  uttering  threats. 

MEN'ADON,  oi'Panadon,  a  bay  which  lies  two  leagues 
from  Port  Balena,  or  Port  Nove,  on  the  coaft  of  Cape- 
Breton  ifland,  at  the  fouth  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  having  the  ifland  of  Scatair,  formerly  called  Little 
Cape  Breton,  oppofite  to  it. 

MEN'AGE,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Senegal. 

To  MEN'AGE,  v.  a.  [the  old  word  for]  To  manage  ; 

Proud  Rome  beheld 

The  forward  young  men  menage  lpear  and  fliield.  Fairfax „ 

MENA'GE,  f.  [French.]  A  colledlion  of  animals. — I 
flaw  here  the  largeft  mCnage  that  I  ever  met  with.  Addifon, 

MENA'G& 
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MENA'GE  (Gillcs),  a  diftinguilhed  man  of  letter's,  was 
born  in  1613  at  Angers,  of  which ‘city  his  father  was  a 
king’s  advocate.  After  having  finifhed  his  early  ftudies 
with  reputation,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Angers  in 
1632,  and  began  to  plead.  In  the  lame  year  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  likewile  admitted  as  an  advocate.  He 
purlued  his  profelTion  for  fome  time,  till  at  length,  be¬ 
coming  difgufted  with  it,  he  adopted  the  ecclefiaftical 
character  lo  far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  fome  benefices  with¬ 
out  cure  of  fouls  ;  and  thenceforth  he  gave  himfelf  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  literary  purluits,  and  fixed  his  reiidence  in  the 
metropolis.  Through  the  means  of  Chapelain,  he  was 
received  into  the  houl’e  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  foon  made 
himfelf  known  as  a  man  of  wit  and  erudition.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  his  remarks  upon  feveral  of  thofe  who  frequented 
the  fame  houfe  involved  him  in  fo  many  quarrels,  that 
after  fome  years  he  quitted  it,  and  took  apartments  in  the 
cioifter  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  weekly  affemblies 
of  the  learned,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Mcrcuriaks. 
A  prodigious  memory  rendered  his  converfation,  though 
pedantic,  yet  entertaining  and  inllruCtive  from  the  va¬ 
riety  of  matter  j  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  wit  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  give  it  a  feafoning.  He  was,  however,  over¬ 
bearing  and  opinionative ;  and  few  fcholars  have  palled 
their  lives  in  the  midft  of  more  petty  hollilities.  Menage 
was  in  ealy  circumftances.  He  had  fold  a  fmall  paternal 
eifate  for  a  life-annuity  ■,  enjoyed  a  confiderable  rent- 
charge  upon  two  abbeys  ;  and  obtained  a  royal  penfion, 
which,  however,  like  many  of  the  bounties  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  men  of  letters,  was  paid  only  for  alhort  time.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  cultivate  literature  in  the  way  moll  agree¬ 
able  to  him,  and  to  print  lome  of  his  works  at  his  own 
expenle,  which  the  bookfellers  might  not  have  chofen  to 
undertake.  Admilhon  into  the  French  Academy  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  was  precluded  to  him  by  his  witty 
fatire,  entitled  “  Requete  des  DiCtionnaires  and,  when 
he  made  interell  for  a  place  in  it  at  a  later  period,  a  candi¬ 
date  who  had  more  friends,  though  lefs  learning,  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  him.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  his 
life,  that,  having  in  advanced  age  experienced  a  confider¬ 
able  lofs  of  memory,  he  afterwards  recovered  it  again ; 
both  which  occurrences  he  has  recorded  in  a  Latin  hymn 
to  Mnemofyne.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1692,  at  the  age  of 
leventy-nine.  Menage  wras  a  very  various  writer,  with 
refpeCt  both  to  lubjeCt  and  language.  His  principal  works 
axe,  1.  DiCtionnaire  Etymologique,  ou  Origines  de  la 
Langue  Frangoile  j  firft  printed  in  1650,  and  reprinted  in 
1750  with  many  corrections  and  additions  by  M.  Jault,  in 
2  vqls.  folio.  This  is  accounted  a  performance  of  much 
utility,  though  in  its  firft  Hate  abounding  with  falfe  and 
abi’urd  etymologies.  2.  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne, 
1685,  folio  5  a  limilar  work  with  refpeCl  to  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  knowledge  for  a 
foreigner ;  he  was  affifted  in  it  by  feveral  members  of  the 
academy  Della  Crufca,  of  which  he  was  an  aftociate.  3. 
Milcellanea,  1652,  4X0.  a  collection  of  pieces  in  profe  and 
verfe  and  in  different  languages,  among  which  is  his  Re¬ 
quete  des  Didtionnaires,  one  of  the  moil  ingenious  pieces 
of  literary  raillery,  directed  againft  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy.  4.  An  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
with  valuable  notes  and  corrections,  Amft.  2  vols.  4to. 
1692.  5.  Notes  on  the  Poems  of  Malherbe,  added  to  an 

edition  of  that  poet.  6.  Remarques  fur  la  Langue  Fran- 
coife.  7.  Anti-Buillet,  a  fatirical  critique  on  that  author, 
containing  much  wit  and  erudition,  with  no  fmall  portion 
of  ill-nature.  8.  Hiftoire  de  Sable.  9.  Hiftoria  Mulierum 
philofophorum.  10.  Satirical  Pieces  againft  Montmaur 
Hie  Greek  profefibr,  of  which  the  beft  is  his  metamorphoiis 
into  a  parrot.  11.  Poefies  Latines,  Italiennes,  Grecques, 
et  Frangoifes.  With  no  real  genius  for  poetry.  Menage 
had  a  facility  of  verlification,  derived  from  the  abundance 
of  poetical  phrafes  that  dwelt  on  his  memory,  which  gave 
him  more  reputation  when  writing  in  a  foreign  language 
than  in  his  own.  12,  Juris  civilis  Afnasnitates.  After  his 
death  a  Menagjana  was  compiled  from  notes  of  Iris  cou- 
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verfation,  anecdotes,  remarks,  &c.  which  was  one  of  the 
moft  fuccefsful  of  the  numerous  Apas,  (fee  that  word 
vol.  i.)  and  was  feveral  times  reprinted  with  augmenta¬ 
tions.  Thelaft  edition  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  in  1715,  is 
in  4  vols.  i2mo.  Moreri. 

MENAG'ERIE,  f.  [French.]  A  place  for  keeping 
foreign  birds,  or  other  curious  animals. — The  national 
menagerie  is  collected  by  the  firft  phyiiologiits  of  the  times ; 
and  it  is  defective  in  no  defeription  of  lavage  nature. 
Burke. 

MENA'GIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Como. 

MEN'AGOGUE,  f.  [from  Gr.  /z»ns?,  the  menies,  and 
aya,  to  drive.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the 
menfes. 

MEN'AHEM,  or  Manahem,  [Heb.  a  comforter.]  The 
fixteenth  king  of  Ifrael.  He  was  the  general  of  king  Ze- 
chariah ;  and  was  at  Tirzah  when  he  had  the  news  of  his 
mailer's  death.  He  immediately  marched  againft  Shallum, 
who  had  ufurped  the  crown,  killed  him,  and  reigned  in  his 
Head.  He  returned  to  Tirzah,  but,  that  city  fhutting  its 
gates  againft  him,  he  vented  his  paflion  on  Tiphfah,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tirzah,  and  probably  a  lharer  in 
its  refolution.  Afterwards  he  took  Tirzah,  ruined  it  en¬ 
tirely,  and  exercifed  many  barbarities  in  it.  He  reigned 
in  Samaria  ten  years,  and  did  evil  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord. 
Pul  king  of  Alfyria,  probably  father  of  Sardanapalus,  hav¬ 
ing  invaded  Ifrael  during  the  reign  of  Menahem  ;  this 
prince  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  thoufand  talents.  To 
raife  this  fum,  Menahem  was  forced  to  tax  all  perfons  fifty 
fliekels  a-head  ;  after  which,  Pul  returned  into  his  own 
country  ;  and  Menahem  ended  his  reign  in  peace. 
2  Kings  xv.  13-22. 

MENA'I,  a  river  or  channel  between  the  ifland  of  Art- 
glefea  and  the  county  of  Caernarvon. 

MENA'IS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  borraginete,  Jujf.  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  three-leaved  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  concave,  lax,  acuminate,  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla  s 
one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  j  tube  cylindrical,  longer  than 
the  calyx  ;  border  flat,  five-parted,  with  rounded  fegments. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  tube ; 
antherse  awl-fhaped,  at  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum  : 
germen  roundifh ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
ltigmas  two,  oblong.  Pericarpium  :  berry  globular,  four- 
celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  fubovate,  lharp  at  one  end. — Ef- 
fential  Character.  Calyx  three-leaved  j  corolla  falver- 
fliaped  ;  berry  four-celled  ;  feeds  folitary. 

Menais  topiaria,  or  bower-menais,  the  only  fpecies. 
Native  of  South  America.  A  lhrub,  with  round,  fome- 
what  hairy,  Items  ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  undivided, 
rough.  Linnaeus  mentions  Aymen  as  the  author  of  the 
genus.  Juflieu  fufpeCts  it  not  to  be  different  from  Ehretia, 
to  which  we  have  chiefly  to  objeCt  the  three-leaved  calyx. 
See  Ehretia. 

MENA'KA,  the  name  of  a  femi-divine  female,  in  the 
Puranic  romances  of  the  Hindoos,  frequently  alluded  to 
in  their  writings  and  converfation,  proverbially,  as  highly 
beautiful  and  falcinating.  When  the  evil  counlellor  India, 
jealous  of  the  growing  fanClity  of  the  afcetic  Vifwamitra, 
refolved  to  counteract  his  meritorious  penance,  he  thought 
female  blandifliment  the  readieft  mode  of  debauching  the 
laint ;  and  feleCted  Menaka,  as  a  promising  inllrument 
through  whom  to  effeCt  his  unholy  purpofe.  The  moral 
legend  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  50th  feCtion  of  the  firlt 
book  of  the  Ramayana.  “  When  the  lanClified  afcetic 
Vifwamitra,  who  had  for  thoufands  of  years  been  engaged 
in  the  moft  rigid  mortifications,  beheld  Menaka  the  Apiara, 
lent  by  Indra  to  debauch  him,  bathing,  of  furpriling  form, 
unparalleled  in  beauty,  in  appearance  refembling  Sri,  her 
clothes  wetted  by  the  ftream,  exhibiting  her  falcinating 
lymmetry  of  frame  ;  he,  fubdued  by  the  arrows  of  Kan- 
darpa,  approached  her ;  and  five  times  five  years,  fpent  in 
dalliance  with  this  feducing  female,  palled  away  like  a 
moment.  What ! — exclaimed  at  length  the  reflecting  fage, 
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— my  wifdom,  my  aullerities,  my  firm  refolution,  all  dc- 
flroyed  at  once  by  a  woman  !  Seduced  by  the  crime  in 
which  Indra  delights,  am  I  llripped  of  the  advantages 
arifing  from  all  my  aullerities  !”  In  this  manner  we  oc- 
cafionally  find  found  morality  inculcated  by  the  wild  fables 
of  the  Hindoos.  If  we  objecil  to  the  warmth  of  language 
lometimes  obfiervable  in  fuch  writings,  welhould  recolleit 
that  in  fairnefs  we  ought  not  to  eftimate  them  by  any 
ftandard  of  European  criticifm;  but  lhould  advert  to  the 
ufages  of  the  people,  the  times,  and  the  countries,  for 
whom  and  wherein  they  were  promulgated. 

MENAL'CAS,  the  name  of  a  ihepherd  in  Virgil’s 
Eclogues. 

MENALIP'PE,  a  woman’s  name  ;  the  filler  of  Antiope 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that  hero 
made  war  againll  this  celebrated  nation.  She  was  ran- 
fomed,  and  Hercules  received  in  exchange  the  arms  and 
belt  of  the  queen.  Juv.  viii.  229. — A  daughter  of  the  cen¬ 
taur  Chiron,  beloved  and  ravilhed  by  JEolus  Ion  of  Hellen. 
She  retired  into  the  woods  to  hide  her  difgrace  from  the 
eyes  of  her  father ;  and,  when  Ihe  had  brought  forth,  Hie 
entreated  the  gods  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  pur- 
fuits  of  Chiron.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called 
Ocyroe.  She  became  a  conllellatiqn  after  death,  called 
the  Horfe.  Some  authors  call  her  Hippe  or  Evippe.  Hygin. 
— Menalippe  is  a  name  common  to  other  perfons  ;  but  it  is 
generally  fpelt  MELANirpEby  the  bell  authors.  See  p.  41. 

MENA'MEN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
fituated  on  the  north  coall  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna :  fix 
miles  north- weft  of  Smyrna. 

ME'NAN.  See  Mecon,  vol.  xiv.  p.  797. 

MENANCABO',  a  kingdom  of  Sumatra,  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  illand  ;  the  power  of  which  formerly  extended 
almoltover  the  whole  illand ;  at prefent  confined  to  about 
fixty  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  equinoctial  line.  The 
religion  is  Mahometan.  In  this  country  are  mines  of 
gold. 

MENAN'DER,  an  ancient  Greek  comic  poet,  was  born 
at  Athens  in  the  fame  year  with  Epicurus,  which  was  the 
third  of  the  109th  Olympiad,  being  342  B.  C.  His  hap- 
pinefs  in  introducing  the  new  comedy,  and  refining  an  art 
which  had  been  fo  grofs  and  licentious  in  former  times, 
quickly  fpread  his  name  over  the  world.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble 
tellimony  of  his  merit,  by  lending  ambalfadors  to  invite 
him  to  their  courts,  and  even  fleets  to  bring  him  over ; 
but  that  Menander  was  fo  much  of  a  philolopher,  as  to 
prefer  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  lludies  to  the  promifed 
favours  of  the  great.  Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to 
108  comedies,  we  have  had  a  double  lofs  ;  the  originals 
being  not  only  vanilhed,  but  the  greatell  part  of  fhem, 
when  copied  by  Terence,  having  unfortunately  perilhed 
by  Ihipwreck  before  they  faw  Rome.  Yet  the  four  plays 
which  Terence  borrowed  from' him  before  that  accident 
happened,  are  Hill  preferved  in  the  Roman  habit ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  from  Terence  that  moll  people  form  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  Menander,  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him,  of 
which  we  fhall  presently  fpeak,  not  being  fufficient  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  do  it.  The  ancients  have  laid  high  things  of 
Menander ;  and  we  find  the  old  mailers  of  rhetoric  re¬ 
commending  his  works  as  the  true  patterns  of  every  beauty 
and  every  grace  of  public  fpeaking.  Quintilian  declares, 
that  a  careful  imitation  of  Menander  only,  will  fatisfy  all 
the  rules  he  has  laid  down  in  his  inllitutions.  It  is  in 
Menander  that  he  wrould  have  his  orator  fearch  for  a  co- 
pioufnel’s  of  invention,  for  a  happy  elegance  of  expreflion, 
and  efpecially  for  that  univerfal  genius  which  is  able  to 
accommodate  itfelf  to  perfons,  things,  and  affections. 
But  Julius  Caefar  has  left  the  loftiell  as  well  as  the  jullell 
praife  of  Menander’s  works,  when  he  calls  Terence  only 
a  Half- Menander.  For,  while  the  talents  of  the  Latin  poet 
are  fo  defervediy  admired,  it  is  impoflible  we  lhould  raife 
a  higher  notion  of  excellency  than  to  conceive  the  great 
original  Hill  fhining  with  half  its  luftre  unrefleCted,  and 
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preferving  an  equal  part  of  its  graces  above  the  power  of 
the  bell  copier  in  the  world.  He  is  indeed  represented  as 
poflefling  every  part  of  a  perfect  dramatic  writer,  viz.  ele¬ 
gance  of  language,  force  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and 
the  true  and  humorous  delineation  of  character.  He  was 
fo  much  the  poet  of  nature,  that  the  grammarian  Arillo- 
phanes  once  exclaimed,  “  O  Menander  and  Nature,  which 
of  you  copied  from  the  workmanlhip  of  the  other  1” 
Ovid  predicts  that  the  fame  of  Menander  would  be  im¬ 
mortal.  Aufonius  couples  our  poet  with  Homer ;  and  he 
is  extolled  by  all  thole  who  had  accefs  to  his  works  with 
an  enthufiafm  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  the  name 
of  that  prince  of  poets  is  mentioned. 

The  name  of  Menander,  from  the  praifes  lavilhed  on 
him  by  his  contemporaries,  fuggells  to  our  minds  the  molt 
complete  model  of  gaiety  and  voluptuoufnefs  of  any  au¬ 
thor  before  or  fince  his  time.  In  the  language  of  Plutarch, 
he  was  “  the  conllant  worlhipper,  the  chief  priell,  of  the. 
god  of  love,  wrho,  like  fonie  univerfal  fpirit,  pervaded  and 
connected  all  his  works.”'  Yet  his  love  was  16  refined* 
and  his  voluptuoufnefs  fo  guarded  by  delicacy,  that  he 
was  placed,  without  fcruple  or  danger,  in  the  hands  of 
youths  and  virgins : 

Fabula  jucundi  nulla  ell  fine  amore  Menandri, 

Et  lolet  hie  pueris  virginibulque  legi.  Ovid. 

Many  ages  after  his  death,  a  llatue  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  image  of  Cupid. 
Two  or  three  epigrams  made  upon  this  llatue,  are  pre¬ 
ferved,  which  difplay,  in  the  figurative  but  forcible  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  countrymen,  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  give  him  a  diltinguilhed  rank  among  the  gay 
and  amorous  poets  of  antiquity. 

1.  erottoov  E^wro?,  &C. 

Behold  Menander,  fyren  of  the  llage, 

Who  charm’d,  with  love  allied,  a  happier  age  ; 

Light  wanton  wreathes,  that  never  fhall  be  dead. 

Are  curl'd  luxuriant  o’er  the  poet’s  head, 

Who  drefs’d  the  feene  in  colours  bright  and  gay, 

And  breath’d  enchantment  o’er  the  living  lay. 

2.  yuv  r'/iaai  aw  EgW7(. 

Menander,  fweet  Thalia’s  pride, 

Well  art  thou  plac’d  by  Cupid’s  fide ; 

Priell  to  the  god  of  foft  delights, 

Thou  fpread’ll  on  earth  his  joyous  rites; 

And  lure  the  boy  himfelf  we  lee 
To  fmile  and  pleafe  and  breathe  in  thee  ; 

For,  muling  o’er  yon  imag’d  Hone, 

To  fee  thee  and  to  love  are  one. 

Now  it  will  appear  very  extraordinary,  that,  of  an  au« 
thor  fo  much  elteemed  for  amorous  gaiety,  nothing  has 
come  down  to  our  time  except  fiome  fragments,  chiefly  of 
the  fentimental  kind,  and  generally  of  a  gloomy  and  que¬ 
rulous  tenour.  But  it  will  be  laid  that  thel'e,  perhaps, 
were  chara&erillic  only  of  the  perfons  into  whole  mouth 
they  were  put ;  and  what  remains  of  him  does  not  mark 
fo  llrongly  his  own  peculiar  genius,  as  the  talle  of  thofe 
feleftors  who  have  chofen  his  w'ords  toiliuilrate  their  own 
ideas.  Thus,  to  the  melancholy  feleftor  we  owe  the  lur-  • 
vival  of  the  fad  and  pee  villi  complaints  on  the  many  lor- 
rows  to  which  flelh  is  the  natural  heir.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Itrikingly  moral  paiiages  with  which  his  works 
abounded  alone  caught  the  attention  ot  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  who  found  in  the  Greek  comedian  a 
llrain  of  piety  fo  nearly  approaching  to  their  own-faith 
and  feelings,  that  all  ideas  of  a  preponderance  of  fatire 
over  moral  precept  mull  yield  to  evidence  fo  irreliltible  as 
the  approbation  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Euiebius. 
It  may  not  be  amil’s  to  introduce  a  few  inllances  from  his 
works  of  the  palfages  which  have  been,  by  this  means, 
tranfmitted  to  us,  in  however  imperfeCt  or  mutilated  a 
ftate ; 
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Ei  yxg  tytvu  erv  TgoQipe  ruv  ituvrmv  pave/;. 

Hadft  thou  alone  of  ail  mankind  been  born 
To  walk  in  paths  untroubled  with  a  thorn, 

From  the  firll  hour  that  gave  thee  vital  air, 

Cenfign’d  to  pleafure,  and  exempt  from  care, 

Heedlefs  to  while  away  the  day  and  night 
In  one  unbroken  banquet  of  delight, 

■Pamper  each  ruling  fenfe,  fecure  from  ill, 

And  own  no  law  fuperior  to  thy  will : 

If  partial  Heav’n  had  ever  fworn  to  give 
This  happy  right  as  thy  prerogative ; 

Then  blame  the  gods,  and  call  thy  life  the  worlt, 

Thyfelf  of  all  mankind  the  molt  accurft  ! 

But  if  with  us  the  common  air  thou  draw, 

Subjeft,  alike,  to  Nature’s  general  law, 

If  on  thy  head  an  equal  portion  fall 
Of  life’s  afflifting  weight  impos’d  on  all, 

Take  courage  from  neceihty,  and  try 
Boldly  to  meet  the  foe  thou  canft  not  fly. 

Thou  art  a  man,  like  others,  doom’d  to  feel 
The  quick  defeent  of  Fortune’s  giddy  wheel. 

Weak  human  race !  We  ftrive  to  foar  from  light 
With  wings  unfitted  to  the  daring  flight, 

Reftlefs  each  fleeting  objeft  to  obtain. 

We  lofe  in  minutes  what  in  years  we  gain. 

But  why  Ihouldft  thou,  my  honour’d  friend,  repine  ? 

No  grief  peculiar  or  unknown  is  thine ; 

Though  Fortune  fmile  no  more  as  once  ihe  fmil’d, 

Nor  pour  her  gifts  on  thee,  her  favourite  child. 

Patient  and  firm,  the  prefent  ill  redrefs, 

Nor  by  defpairing  make  thy  little  lefs. 

—  —  Toy  S'' tvrv^ts-arcv  hiyu. 

Moll  blell,  my  friend,  is  he 
Who,  having  once  beheld  this  glorious  frame 
Of  Nature,  treads  again  the  path  he  came. 

The  common  fun,  the  clouds,  the  Harry  train, 

The  elemental  fire,  and  wat’ry  main, 

If  for  a  hundred  years  they  glad  our  fight, 

Or  but  a  moment  ere  they  fade  in  night, 

’Tis  all  the  fame — we  never  ihall  furvey 
Scenes  half  fo  wond’rous  fair  and  bleft  as  they. 

Beyond  ’tis  all  an  empty  giddy  ihow, 

Noife,  tumult,  ftrife,  extravagance,  and  woe. 

He  who  can  firll  retire  departs  the  bell — 

His  reckoning  paid,  he  finks  unharm’d  to  reft. 

But  him  who  Hays,  fatigue  and  forrows  wait, 

Old  age,  and  penury’s  unhappy  llate  5 
By  the  world’s  tempefts  tofs’d,  a  prey  he  lies 
To  open  force,  and  ambulh’d  enemies, 

Till  his  long-luffering  frame  and  ling’ring  breath 
He  yields  at  laft  to  agonizing  death. 

In  fhort,  it  is  from  thefe  two  fources  alone,  the  writings 
of  the  melancholy  and  the  pious  man,  that  we  are  furnilhed 
with  our  fpecimens  of  the  great  Menander.  Happy  were 
it  for  us  and  for  pofterity,  had  the  gay,  the  voluptuous, 
and  the  witty,  finifhed  the  portrait  of  the  bard  by  tranf- 
mitting  to  after-ages  examples  that  would  have  enabled 
us  to  mealure  him  by  the  llandard  of  humour,  fprightli- 
nefs,  and  fancy. 

Menander  was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  B.  C. 
293,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  had  done  enough  for 
immortality,  but  while  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet 
unimpaired  by  age,  and  his  genius  fufficiently  ardent  to 
do  ltill  more.  He  is  faid  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
lea  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  occalioned  by  his  unfortunate  com¬ 
petition  with  Philemon,  his  contemporary  in  the  middle 
comedy.  He  was  vanquilhed,  as  Aulus  Gellius  allerts,  by 
the  fuperior  intereft  rather  than  the  talents  of  his  fuccefs- 
ful  rival ;  and  the  fame  writer  relates,  that,  meeting  him 
Ihortly  after  the  conteft  had  been  decided,  he  alked  him 
“  If  he  did  not  blulli  at  gaining  the  prize  ?” 

By  a  ftrange  fatality,  a  great  proportion  of  the  writers 
as  well  as  the  warriors  of  antiquity  were  thus  prematurely 
cut  oft  from  exiftence.  Euripides  and  Heraclitus  were 
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torn  to  pieces  By  dogs.  Theocritus  ended  his  career  by 
the  halter.  Empedocles  was  loft  in  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna.  Hefiod  was  murdered  by  his  fecret  enemies.  Ar¬ 
chilochus  and  Ibycus  by  banditti.  Sappho  threw  herfelf 
from  a  precipice.  Asfchylus  perilhed  by  the  fall  of  a  tor- 
toife.  Anacreon  (as  may  beexpefted)  owed  his  death  to 
grapes.  Cratinus  and  Terence  experienced  the  fame  fate 
with  Menander.  Seneca  and  Lucan,  condemned  to  death, 
by  a  tyrant,  cut  their  veins,  and  died  repeating  their  own 
verfes  ;  and  Petronius  Arbiter  met  a  fimilar  cataftrophe. 
Lucretius,  it  is  faid,  wrote  under  the  delirium  of  a  philtre 
adminiltered  by  his  miftrels,  and  deftroyed  himfelf  from 
its  effects.  Poil'on,  though  fwallowed  under  very  different 
circumllancesjcut  lhort  the  days  both  of  Socrates  and  De- 
mofthenes  ;  and  Cicero  fell  under  the  prolcription  of  the 
triumvirate.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  fo  many  men,  the 
pro  felled  votaries  of  peace  and  retirement,  Ihould  have  met 
with  fates  fo  widely  different  from  that  to  which  the  com¬ 
mon  cafualties  of  life  Ihould  feern  to  expofe  them.  The 
fragments  of  Menander  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted. 
The  moll  complete  edition  is  that  of  Le  Clerc  in  1709. 
To  tliis,  on  account  of  many  miftakes  in  profody,  Bent¬ 
ley,  in  1713,  gave  his  “  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et 
Philemonis  Reliquias.”  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xix. 

MENAN'DRA,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Lechea,  vol.  xii.  ’ 

MENAN'DRIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  moft 
ancient  branch  of  Gnoftics  ;  thus  called  from  one  Me¬ 
nander  their  chief,  faid  by  feme,  without  fufficient  foun¬ 
dation,  to  have  been  a  difciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
himfelf  a  reputed  magician.  He  taught,  that  no  perfon 
could  be  laved,  unlels  he  were  baptifed  in  his  name : 
and  he  conferred  a  particular  fort  of  baptifm,  which 
would  render  thofe  who  received  it  immortal  in  the  next 
world  ;  exhibiting  himfelf  to  the  world,  with  the  phrenfy 
of  a  lunatic  more  than  the  founder  of  a  feft,  as  a  pro- 
mifed  faviour.  For  it  appears  by  the  teftimonies  of  Ire- 
naeus,  Juftin,  and  Tertullian,  that  he  pretended  to  be 
one  of  the  Aeons  lent  from  the  pleroma,  or  celeftial 
regions,  to  fuccour  the  louls  that  lay  groaning  under 
bodily  oppreflion  and  fervitude,  and  to  maintain  them 
againll  the  violence  and  ftratagems  of  the  daemons  that 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  the  lublunary  world.  As  this 
doftrine  was  built  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that 
of  Simon  Magus,  the  ancient  writers  looked  upon  him 
as  the  inllruftor  of  Menander. 

MENANG'-FAN',  a  town  of  Siam.-  fix  miles  north 
of  Porlelor. 

MENANGEABO'W,  a  kingdom  of  Sumatra,  being 
the  principal  fovereignty  of  the  ifiand,  which  formerly 
comprehended  the  whole,  and  Hill  receives  a  lhadow  of 
homage  from  the  moll  powerful  of  the  other  kingdoms 
that  have  fprung  up  from  its  ruins.  This  kingdom  is 
the  principal  feat  of  empire  of  the  Malays,  and  of  the 
whole  ill  and.  It  lies  near  the  centre,  extending  partly  to 
the  northward,  but  chiefly  to  the  iouthward,  of  the  equi- 
noftial,  about  fixty  or  a  hundred  miles.  The  country 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  a  large  plain,  bounded  by  hills, 
clear  of  woods,  and  comparatively  well  cultivated.  It 
has  an  eafy  communication  with  both  tides  of  the  illand, 
lying  nearer  to  the  wellern  coall,  but  having  the  advan¬ 
tage,  to  the  eaft,  of  the  large  rivers  Racan,  Indergeree, 
Siak,  Jambee,  and  even  Palembang,  with  which  it  is  faid 
to  have  coiyieftion  by  means  of  a  large  lake,  that  gives 
fource  to  the  two  laft,  as  well  as  to  the  river  of  Cattown 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  Colonies  of  Malays  from  Menan- 
geabow  are  fettled  on  feveral  branches  of  Jambee  river, 
or  rather  thofe  fmall  rivers  which  run  into  it.  Here  they 
colleft  large  quantities  of  gold.  The  name  of  Menan - 
geaboiv  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  words  menang,  to 
win,  and  carhow,  a  buffalo ;  from  a  ftory,  which  bears  a 
very  fabulous  air,  of  a  famous  engagement  on  that  fpot 
between  the  buffalos  and  tigers,  in  which  the  former  are 
reported  to  have  gained  a  complete  viftory.  The  aftual 
power  and  relources  of  the  fultan  are,  at  this  day,  fcarcely 
luperior  to  thofe  of  a. common  raja ;  yet  he  Jftill  affertsall 
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-ills  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  are  not  dis¬ 
puted,  as  long  as  he  refrains  from  attempting  to  put 
them  in  force.  His  chara&er  is  held  in  a  facrcd  light ; 
hnd  the  obfcurity  and  air  of  myftery  which  furround  his 
court,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  Mahometan 
priefts,  who  regard  him  as  the  head  of  their  religion, 
keep  up  this  veneration.  This  empire  is  allowed  to  be 
very  ancient  ;  though,  when  the  Europeans  firft  made 
difcoveries  in  thefe  parts,  it  was  in  its  decline.  Like 
the  other  people  of  Sumatra,  thofe  of  Menangeabow  are 
entirely  without  records  or  annals.  They  are  expert  at 
writing  in  the  Arabic  charadler ;  but  their  literature 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tranfcripts  of  the  Koran, 
and  cabar ,  or  lriftoric  tales,  relembling  our  old  romances, 
but  having  lefs  ingenuity.  They  are  famous  for  com- 
pofing  fongs,  called  pantoon,  which  fpread  throughout 
the  ifland.  The  arts,  in  general,  are  carried  among  them 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfeftion  than  by  the  other  natives 
of  Sumatra.  The  Malays  are  the  foie  fabricators  of  the 
gold  and  filver  filagree.  Menangeabow  has  alfo  been 
celebrated  for  its  conliderable  traffic  in  gold,  lying  in  the 
midfl  of  the  mines  where  it  is  chiefly  produced.  Much 
cloth  is  wrought  and  exported  here.  Here  alfo  have 
been  manufactured,  from  the  earlieft  times,  arms  for 
their  own  ufe,  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  northern  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland,  who  are  the  moft  warlike.  Their 
guns  are  thofe  pieces  called  matchlocks,  nor  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  lprings  and  flints  yet  adopted  by  them ; 
their  barrels  are  well  tempered,  and  of  the  jufteft  bore. 
Powder  is  made  by  them  in  great  quantity,  but  it  is  de¬ 
fective  in  ftrength.  Befides  guns,  they  have  other  arms, 
which  are,  for  the  molt  part,  weapons  of  a  make  between 
that  of  a  fcimitar  and  a  knife.  Their  crufes  are  a  fpecies 
of  dagger  of  a  particular  conftruCtion,  and  are  worn  by  all 
defcriptions  of  people.  They  have  other  implements  of 
warfare,  called  ranjows,  which  are  fharp-pointed  flakes 
of  bamboo,  of  different  lengths,  ftuck  into  the  ground, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  naked  feet  or  body  of  an  enemy. 
Thefe  are  made  ufe  of  in  cafes  of  flight,  to  annoy  and 
retard  the  purfuers;  and  planted  in  the  path-ways,  or 
among  the  long  grafs,  by  the  vanquifhed  party  as  they 
run.  They  are  alfo  difpofed  in  the  approaches  to  fortified 
places.  Their  wars  are  generally  carried  on  rather  in  the 
way  of  ambufcade,  and  furprife  of  ftraggling  parties, 
than  open  combat.  The  foldiers  have  no  pay  ;  but  the 
plunder  is  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  and  divided. 

The  people  of  Menangeabow  are  all  Mahometans,  and 
in  that  refpeCt  dillinguilhed  from  the  other  inland  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland.  This  country  is  looked  upon  as 
the  fupreme  feat  of  that  religion;  and  next  to  a  voyage 
to  Mecca,  which  fome  Sumatrans  have  undertaken,  to 
have  been  at  Menangeabow  ftamps  a  man  of  fuperior 
fanClity.  With  the  change  of  their  religion,  the  people 
of  this  country  altered  their  language,  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  manners.  This  was  effected  by  the  lettlement  of  the 
Malays  among  them. 

By  late  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  kingdom  of  Me¬ 
nangeabow,  even  in  its  iimited  Hate,  is  rent  into  various 
fovereignties.  Mar/den's  Sumatra. 

MENA'PII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  who,  in 
the  time  of  Caefar,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  They  were  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
the  Mofa,  and  on  the  well  by  the  Scaldis.  Their  country 
correfponded  to  what  is  now  called  Brabant. 

MENA'RAH,  a  large  mauloleum  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  near  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  built  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  form,  with  a  vault  underneath  it.  Several  fmall 
altars  (fuppofed  by  the  Moors  to  have  been  formerly  fo 
many  menara,  i.e.  lamps  for  the  direClion  of  the  mariner) 
are  placed  upon  the  cornice,  and  infcribed  with  Roman- 
names  :  fix  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Hamam-et. 

MENA'RD  (Leon),  a  French  hillorical  writer,  was 
born  at  Tarafcon  in  1 706.  He  was  probably  brought  up 
to  the  law,  as  he  is  entitled  Counfellor  to  the  Preiidial 
■of  Nifines ;  but.  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf  chiefly 
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to  the  ftudies  of  hillory  and  antiquities.  He  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  ; 
and  from  that  time  pafled  his  life  at  Paris,  where  he  died, 
in  indigent  circumftances.;  in  1767.  The  firlt  work  of 
this  writer  was  a  “  Hillory  of  the  Bilhop  of  Nilmes,” 

2  vols.  mmo.  1737  ;  which  was  the  precurfor  of  a  publi¬ 
cation,  the  produft  of  many  laborious  years,  “  L’Hif- 
toire  civile,  eccleliaftique,  et  litteraire,  de  la  Ville  de 
Nifmes,”  7  vols.  4to.  1750  et  feq.  In  depth  of  relearcn 
and  abundance  of  curious  matter  this  is  furpaflfed  by  few 
topographical  works  ;  but  its  enormous  bulk  implies  a 
proxility  that  could  not  fail  to  prove  revolting  to  rea¬ 
ders  in  general.  By  way  of  relaxation  from  his  ferious 
labours,  Menard  compofed  a  romance  entitled  “  Les 
Amours  de  Callifthene  et  d’Ariftoclie,”  firll  printed  in 
1740,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1766.  Itslcene  is 
laid  in  ancient  Greece,  and  its  principal  merit  coniills  in 
the  delineation  of  Grecian  manners.  This  lalt  topic 
he  treated  on  exprelsly  in  his  “  Mceurs  et  Ufages  des 
Grecs,”  1743,  nmo.  a  work  which  did  honour  to  his 
erudition,  and  was  read  with  avidity.  He  carried  his  en¬ 
quiries  into  French  hillory,  and  publilhed  a  colleftion 
of  “  Pieces  fugitives  pour  fervir  a  l'Hilloire  de  la  France,’’ 

3  vols.  4to.  1748.  He  likewife  publilhed  in  1750  a  Refu¬ 
tation  of  the  Arguments  of  Voltaire  againll  the  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  political  Teftament  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.” 
Necruloge  Franc.  Gen.  Biog. 

MENAR'D  (Nicholas  Hugh),  a  learned  French  monk, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1585.  When  very  young 
he  entered  among  the  Benedictines  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Dennis;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  embraced  the 
reform  of  St.  Maur,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earlieft 
members  who  became  diftinguilhed  for  erudition.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1644,  about  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He 
was  the  author,  or  editor,  of  the  following  works,  which 
difplay  much  curious  relearch,  and  judicious  criticifm  : 
1.  Martyrologium  SanClorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedifti,  See. 
1629,  8vo.  2.  Concordia  Regularum  S.  BenediCli  de 
Aniana,  &c.  with  the  life  of  that  faint;  1628,  4to.  3. 
Sacramentarium  S.  Gregorii  Magni ;  1642,  4to.  4.  Dia- 
triba  de  unico  Dionylio  ;  1643,  8vo.  5.  An  edition  of 
the  Epiltle  of  St.  Barnabas  in  the  original  Greek,  from 
an  ancient  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  accompanied 
with  the  ancient  Latin  verlion,  and  illullrated  with 
learned  notes.  This  laffc  work  was  not  publilhed  during 
father  Menard’s  life-time,  but  was  printed  in  1643, 
quarto,  under  the  inipeCtion  of  father  d’Achery,  who 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  Moreri. 

MENA'RS.  See  Mer. 

MENARUO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy:  feventeen  miles- 
north-well  of  Verona. 

ME'NAS  (St.),  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  fix  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  37.,.  33.  N.  Ion. 
26.  30.  E. 

MENAS'SEH  (Ben  Ifrael),  a  very  celebrated  rabbi, 
was  born  in  Spain  about  the  year  1604.  Some  writers 
make  him  a  defcendant  from  the  family  of  Abrabarnel ; 
but  to  this  honour  he  lays  no  claim,  when,  in  more  than 
one  of  his  writings,  he  fays  that  his  Ions  would  be  able  to 
boalt  of  it  on  their  mother’s  fide.  His  father,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  cruelly  tortured  by  the  Spanilh  inquilition,  and 
llripped  of  his  property,  made  his  efcape  into  Holland, 
with  his  wife  and  two  Ions,  one  of  whom  was  the  fiub- 
jeft  of  this  article.  Here  young  Menafleh  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  a  famous  rabbi,  called  Ifaac  Ufieli ; 
and  purfued  his  ftudies  with  fuch  uncommon  diligence 
and  luccefs,  particularly  in  Hebrew  and  divinity,  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  judged  qualified  to  lucceed 
his  tutor  in  the  office  of  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
Talmud  in  the  fynagogue  at  Amfterdam ;  which  poll  he  oc¬ 
cupied  feveral  years,  with  very  high  reputation.  He  was 
not  quite  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  he  publilhed,. 
in  1632,  in  the  Spanilh  language,  the  firft  part  of  his 
work,  entitled,  Conciliador,  &c.  of  which,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a  Latin,  verliyn  was  publilhed  by  Dionylius  Vo  A- 
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fius,  entitled,  “Conciliator,  five  de  Convenientia  Lo- 
corunr  S.  Scripturae,  quae  pugnare  inter  fe  videntur,  Opus 
ex  Vetuflis  et  Rec.entionbus  omnibus  Rabbinis,  magna 
Indufada  ac  Fide  congeftum;”  4-to.  This  work,  with 
the  exception  of  fuch  paffages  as  were  dilated  by  the 
author’s  jew'ilh  prejudices,  is  entitled  to  very  high  com¬ 
mendation,  on  account  of  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Old  Teftament  writings,  profound  (kill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  judicious  criticifms  and  conjec¬ 
tures,  original  as  well  as  fele&ed  from  the  mod  valuable 
labours  of  preceding  dofitors,  which  it  displays.  It  de- 
fervedly  procured  the  author  the  admiration  and  efteem 
of  all  the  learned,  both  Jew’s  and  Chriftians.  Grotius, 
in  particular,  in  a  correfpondence  which  lie  maintained 
with  the  author,  acknowledged  his  high  opinion  of  its 
merits,  and  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of 
biblical  fcholars.  This  part  of  the  work  is  confined  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  was ‘followed  by  a  fecond  part,  con¬ 
taining  the  earlier  prophets,  and  the  books  of  Jolhua, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  with  additions  to  the  preceding  ;  a 
third  part,  including  the  later  prophets,  with  additions 
to  part  two;  and  a  fourth  comprifing  the  remaining 
books  of  feripture.  Thefe  three  parts,  however,  were 
not.publifhed  till  after  the  author’s  death  ;  the  lecond  part 
appearing  in  1681,  in  theSpanifh  language,  and  the  others 
at  fubfequent  periods. 

Menaileh  had  confined  himfel'f  to  the  purfuit  of  his 
theological  and  literary  (hidies  till  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age ;  wdien  the  expenfes  of  his  growing  family, 
to  which  the  falary  of  his  appointment  was  very  inade¬ 
quate,  obliged  him  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  line. 
He  alio  let  up  a  printing  prefs  in  his  own  lioufe,  at  wdiich 
he  printed  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a 
number  of  rabbinical  books  in  the  Hebrew  and  Spanifli 
languages.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  he  came 
over  tef  England,  in  order  to  folicit  leave  for  the  i'ettle- 
ment  of  the  jews  in  this  country.  He  met  with  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  from  Cromwell  and  the  parliament ;  and 
(ucceeded,  if  not  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wilhes,  yet  in 
obtaining  greater  privileges  for  his  nation  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed  in  this  country.  Here  he  alfo  pub- 
lifiied,  in  1656,  his  “  Apology  for  the  Jew’s,”  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  in  which  he  fatisfaCtorily  exploded  many 
calumnies  which  were  propagated  againft  them,  particu¬ 
larly  thole  of  their  crucifying,  and  uiing  the  blood  of, 
Chriftian  children  at  their  paffover.  This  piece  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  col- 
leClion  of  fcarce  and  curious  tracts,  entitled  The  Phcenix. 
He  died  at  Amfterdam,  moll  probably  about  the  year 
1659;  and  left  a  fon,  who  inherited  his  prefs,  and  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  printing  fome  of  his  lather’s  works.  Me¬ 
naileh  was  relpeCted  for  his  erudition,  liberality,  and  ex- 
f  cellent  moral  character,  by  the  Chriftians,  as  well  as  his 
own  people,  and  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourle 
and  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  moll  learned  men  of 
his  time,  particularly  the  Voflii,  Barlaeus,  Epifcopius,  and 
Grotius.  Of  his  numerous  productions,  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  publilhed  either  by  himfelf  or  after  his  death,  the 
following  are  the  principal,  exclufive  of  thofe  already 
noticed  :  3.  A  Spanilh  Bible,  1630.  4.  The  Fentateuch, 

in  Hebrew,  with  a  Spanilh  verfion,  and  notes;  1646,  8vo. 
5.  The  Treafurv  of  Rites,  in  Portugueie;  being  an 
abridgement  of  the  Milhnah.  6.  La  Economia,  &c.  in 
Spanilh,  relating  to  queftions  concerning  marriage,  the 
condition  of  children,  and  the  divifion  of  eftates.  7.  On 
the  RefurreCtion  of  the  Dead,  1636,  izmo.  publilhed  both 
in  Spanidr  and  Latin.  8.  On  Adam’s  Fall,  and  the 
Frailty  of  human  Nature  ;  1642,  4to.  both  in  Spanilh  and 
j,atin.  9.  Of  the  Hope  of  Ilfael ;  dedicated  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  England;  1650,  8vo.  pubiilhed  originally  in 
Spanilh,  and  afterwards  tranllated  into  Hebrew’,  German, 
and  Englilh  ;  one  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  ten 
tribes  are  fettled  in  America.  10.  Sod  Yejharim,  or  Se¬ 
cret  of  the  Righteous  ;  a  treatife  on  natural  magic,  from 
the  writings  of  Chriftians ;  1649.  11.  Ni/hnath  Chajini, 
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or  Breath  of  Life ;  a  treatife  on  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
in  which  the  doCtrine  of  the  Metempfychofis  is  laborioully 
attempted  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  165a,  4to.  iz.  Shapliah  Be- 
rurali,  or  Pure  Lip  ;  a  treatife  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  &c; 
For  the  titles  of  his  other  pubiilhed  or  unpublilhed  works, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Woljii  Bibl.  Idebraa.  Bajnagc's- 
HJi.  of  the  Jews,  b.  vii.  c.  3a. 

MENA'T,  a  tow'n  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome :  twenty-one  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Riom,  and  tw’enty-feven  north-north-weft  of  Clermont. 

MEN'CKE  (Louis  Otho),  W’as  born  in  1644,  at  Olden¬ 
burg  in  Weftphalia,of  w  hich  city  his  father  was  a  fenator, 
and  alfo  in  trade.  After  ftudying  at  and  vifiting  leveral 
of  the  univerlitjes  in  Germany  and  Holland,  he  w’as  ap¬ 
pointed  profefi’or  of  moral  phiiofopliy  at  Leipfic  in  i663. 
He  was,  in  the  courfe  of  an  aCtive  and  well-fpent  life,  five 
times  reCtor  of  the  univerfity,  and  occupied  his  poll;  as 
profeffor  till  his  death  in  1707.  He  was  editor  of  feveral 
learned  w'orks,  and  was  the  planner  of  the  periodical 
work  called  the  Leipfic  Journal,  better  know’n  by  the 
name  ot  AS  a  Eruditorum,  of  wdiich,  with  the  affiftance  of 
other  learned  men,  he  publilhed  thirty  volumes. 

MEN'CKE  (John  Burchard),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Leipfic  in  1674,  and  in  1699  appointed  to  the 
profeliorfhip  of  hiftory,  an  office  in  which  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  by  his  leCtures.  He  was  alfo  liiltorio- 
grapher  and  aulic  counfellor  to  Frederic- Auguftus  of 
Saxony,  king  of  Poland  ;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  died  at 
Leipfic  in  i73z,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  very  learned 
and  ufeful  publications  on  hiltorical  and  phiiolophicai 
fubjeCts.  One  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  confifted 
of  two  Latin  declamations,  “  De  Charlataneria  Erudi¬ 
torum,”  which  were  tranllated  into  various  languages. 
He  had  a  large  lhare  in,  and  was  the  original  projector 
of,  a  German  “  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men;”  but  his 
chief  undertaking  was  a  collection  of  the  German  hifto- 
rians,  under  the  title  of  “  Scriptores  rerum  Germani- 
carum,  l’peciatim  Saxonicarum,”  in  3  vois.  folio.  He 
publilhed  an  enlarged  edition  of  Lenglet’s  “  Methode 
pouretudierl’Hiftoire,  avec  une  Catalogue  des  principaux 
Hiftoriens  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  Leipfic  Journal  to  thirty-three  volumes  more. 
Moreri. 

MEND,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran, 
at  the  union  of  the  Maklhid  and  the  Nehenk  :  forty 
miles  lbuth-weft  of  Kidge.  Lat.  Z5.  50.  N.  Ion.  63.  30.  E. 

MEND,  a  river  of  Perfia,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Maklhid  and  Nehenk  at  the  town  of  Mend,  which  after¬ 
wards  runs  into  the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  54.  27.  N.  Ion. 
62.  9>E. 

To  MEND,  v.  a.  [ emendo ,  Lat.]  To  repair  from  breach  or 
decay. — They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair 
and  mend  the  houie.  z  Chron.  .xxxiv.  10. — To  correCt; 
to  alter  for  the  better. — The  bell  lervice  they  could  do 
to  the  ftate,  was  to  mend  the  lives  of  the  perfons  who 
compoled  it.  Temple. 

Name  a  new  play,  and  lie’s  the  poet’s  friend  ; 

Nay,  lliow’d  his  faults—  but  when  v.’ould  poets  mend!  Pope. 

To  help ;  to  advance. — Whatever  is  new  is  unlooked  for; 
and  ever  it  mends  fome,  and  impairs  others :  and  he  that 
is  holpen  takes  it  tor  a  fortune,  and  hp  that  is  hurt  for  a 
wrong.  Bacon. — To  improve  ;  to  increafe; 

Death  comes  not  at  thy  call ;  juftice  divine 

Mends  not  her  flowed  pace  for  pray’r  or  cries.  Milton. 

To  MEND,  v.n.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  in  any 
good  ;  to  lie  changed  lor  the  better.— Maid  when  thou 
canft ,  be  better  at  thy  leilure.  Shakejpeare. 

M  EN'DABLE,  uclj.  Capable  of  being  mended.  A  low 
word. 

MENDA'CITY,' J.  [from  mendax,  Lat.]  Falfeliood. — 
In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendacities;  for 
the  commandment  iorbade  to  touch  the  fruit,  and 

pofitively 
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pofitively  faid,  Yelhall  furely  die  ;  butffie,  extenuating, 
replied,  Left  ye  die.  Brown. 

MENDAI'ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  fame  as  the 
Hemero-Baptists,  which  fee,  vol.  ix.  p.  385. 

MEN'DAM,  a  town  of  New  Jeriey  :  eighteen  miles 
north-north-weft  of  New  Brunfwick. 

MENDA'MA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Candia. 

MENDA'VIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  :  eight 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Viana. 

MEN'DE,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lozere,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Lot ;  before  the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a  billiop.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000  :  forty-five  miles 
eaft  of  Rhodez,  and  forty-nine  weft  of  Privas.  Lat.  44. 
jr.  N.  Ion.  3.  34.  E. 

MENDE'LI,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Bag¬ 
dad.  Lat.  33.  54.  N.  Ion.  45.  E. 

MEN'DELSOHN  (Mofes),  a  Jewifli  philofopher,  and 
elegant  writer,  was  born  at  Deffau  in  Anhalt,  in  the  year 
1729.  His  father  was  a  fchoolmafter,  and  undertook  the 
education  of  his  fon.  He  was  brought  up  to  bufinel's, 
but  devoted  every  hour  he  could  claim  as  his  own  to 
literature,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  and  obtained  as 
a  fcholar  a  diftinguiflied  reputation;  but  it  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  the  expenfe  of  his  health.  He  was  alfo  def- 
tined  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  penury  :  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obfcurity,  and  frequently  in  want  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  At  length  he  got  employment  from 
a  rabbi  as  a  tranfcriber  of  MSS.  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  afforded  him  the  means  of  lubliftence,  liberally 
initiated  him  into  the  myfteries  of  the  theology,  the  ju- 
rifprudence,  and  fcholaftic  philofophy,  of  the  Jews.  The 
ftudy  of  philofophy  and  general  literature  became  from 
this  time  his  favourite  purfuit ;  but  the  fervours  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  learning  were  by  degrees  alleviated  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  confolations  of  literary  friendfhip.  He 
formed  a  ftriCt  intimacy  with  Ifrael  Mofes,  a  Polifh  Jew, 
who,  without  any  advantages  of  education,  had  become 
an  able,  though  felf-taught,  mathematician  and  naturalift. 
He  very  readily  undertook  the  office  of  inftruCtor  to 
Mendellohn  in  fubjeCts  of  which  he  was  before  igno¬ 
rant,  and  taught  him  the  Elements  of  Euclid  from  his 
own  Hebrew  verfion.  The  fingular  fpeCtacle  of  the 
two  youthful  rabbies,  circumftanced  as  they  were,  fitting 
in  the  corner  of  retired  ftreets,  the  one,  with  a  Hebrew 
Euclid,  inftruCting  the  other,  who  was  hereafter  to  be 
claffed  among  the  moft  eminent  literati  of  his  country, 
may  fltow  the  young  and  the  indigent,  that  the  cold 
touch  of  poverty  can  never  palfy  the  fublime  efforts  of 
refolute  genius.  The  intercourfe  between  thefe  young 
men  was  not  of  long  duration,  owing  to  the  calumnies 
propagated  againft  Ifrael  Mofes,  which  occafioned  his 
expullion  from  the  communion  of  the  orthodox  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  he  became  the  viCtim  of  a  gloomy  me¬ 
lancholy  and  defpondence,  which  terminated  in  a  pre¬ 
mature  death.  His  lofs,  which  was  a  grievous  affliction 
to  Mendelfohn,  was  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  Dr. 
Kifch,  a  Jewifti  phyfician,  by  whofe  affilfance  he  was 
enabled  to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  In  1748  he  became  acquainted  with  another 
literary  Jew,  viz.  Dr.  Solomon  Gumperts,  by  whofe  en¬ 
couragement  and  affiftance  he  attained  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  living  and  modern  languages,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Engliffi,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  read  the 
great  work  of  our  immortal  Locke  in  its  own  idiom, 
which  he  had  before  ftudied  through  the  medium  of  the 
Latin  language.  About  the  fame  period  he  enrolled 
the  celebrated  Leffing  among  his  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  likewife  indebted  for  affiftance  in  his  literary  pur- 
fuits.  The  fcholar  amply  repaid  the  efforts  of  his"  in¬ 
structor,  and  foon  became  his  rival  and  his  affociate, 
and  after  his  death  the  defender  of  his  reputation, 
even  at  the  expenfe  of  his  own  life;  fora  when  Left, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  1026. 
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fing  was  charged  with  atheifm  by  M.  Jacobi,  a  German 
writer,  he  roufed  all  his  powers  in  Iris  juftification,  and 
entered  fo  vehemently  into  the  controveffy,  as  to  exhauft 
an  already  feeble  and  delicate  frame  :  his  w'hole  nervous 
fylfem  became  fo  completely  deranged,  that  fevere  ftudy, 
for  a  fhort  time  only,  produced  fainting  fits.  To  avoid 
thefe,  when  he  found  them  approaching,  Mendelfohn 
would  inftantly  abandon  what  he  was  about,  and  baniffi 
all  thought  from  his  mind.  Being  afked  how  he  con¬ 
trived  to  exirt  without  thinking,  and  exercifing  the 
powers  of  reflection,  he  replied,  “I  retire  to  the  window, 
and  count  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  my  neighbour’s 
houfe.”  He  died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1785,  in  his 
fifty-feventh  year,  highly  refpeCted  and  beloved  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintance,  and  by  perfons  of  very  different 
opinions.  When  his  remains  were  conflgned  to  the  grave, 
he  received  thofe  honours  from  his  nation  which  are" 
commonly  paid  to  their  chief  rabbies. 

As  an  author,  his  firft  piece  was  publiffied  in  175;,  en¬ 
titled  “  Jerufalem,”  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Jews 
have  a  revealed  law,  but  not  a  revealed  religion,  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  Jewifli  nation  is  that  of  nature.  His 
work  entitled  “  Phaedon,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,”  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  gained  him  much 
honour:  in  this  he  prelents  the  reader  with  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  modern  philofophy,  ftated  with  great  force  and 
perlpicuity,  and  recommended  by  the  charms  of  elegant 
writing.  From  the  reputation  which  he  obtained  by° this 
mafterly  performance,  he  was  entitled  by  various  perio¬ 
dical  writers  the  Jewifli  Socrates.  It  was  tranflated  into 
French  in  1773,  and  into  the  Englifli  in  1789.  Among 
his  other  works,  which  are  all  creditable  to  his  talents^ 
he  wrote,  3.  Philofophical  Pieces.  4.  A  Commentary  on. 
Part  of  the  Old  Teftament.  5.  Letters  on  the  Senfation 
of  the  Beautiful.  Gen.  Biog\  Monthly  Mug-.  July  1798. 

MEN'DEN,  a  town  of  Weftpbaiia :  thirteen  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Arenfberg,  and  forty-two  north-eaft 
of  Cologne. 

MEN'DER,/  One  who  makes  any  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. — What  trade  art  thou  ?  A  trade  that  I  may  ufe  with 
a  fafe  confcience ;  a  mender  of  bad  foals.  Shakefpcare' s 
Julius, CceJ'ar. 

MEN'DES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt* 
near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  eaftern  branches  of  the  Nile* 
between  Sebennytus  to  the  weft,  and  Tanes  to  the  eaft. 
The  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  was  feated  was  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Mendejian.  This  ancient  city  was  famous  fof 
its  temples,  and  the  indecency  of  the  worfliip  paid  there 
to  the  ram.  When  the  facred  animal  dies,  the  Mendefian 
province  lolemnized  his  death  by  a  general  mourning. 
Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 

MEN'DES,  in  mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
was  worfhipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  Sun.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  having  difcovered  that  they  owed  the  fertility  of 
their  country  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  worfhipped 
him  under  the  name  of  Mendes,  which  lignifies  “  very 
fruitful.”  Accordingly  they  confecrated  the  goat  to 
him,  as  the  moft  prolific  of  all  animals.  This  animal  was 
fed  in  the  temple  of  Mendes,  as  the  living  image  of  the 
god  whom  he  reprefented.  The  Greeks  gave  to  Mendes 
the  name  of  Pan  ;  which  fee. 

MEN'DES,  Mentes,  or  Myndes,  a  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Archipelago.  This 
town  was  anciently  called  Myndus.  It  is  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Milets.  Lat.  37.  5.  N.  Lon.  27.  10.  E. 

MENDESI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  5 
three  miles  weft  of  Cofenza. 

MEN'DEZ  (Mofes),  an  Engliffi  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  who  died  about  the  year  1758.  He  was  of  Jewifli 
extraction,  though  he  had  abandoned  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  Dodfley’s 
Collections. 

MEN'DEZ  PIN'TO  (Ferdinand),  born  at  Montemor-o- 
velho  in  Portugal,  was  at  firft  fervant  to  a  Portuguefe 
gentleman.  In  expectation  of  making  a  fortune,  he  em¬ 
barked  for  India  in  1537-  His  veffei  being  taken  by  the 
A  a  Turks 
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Turks  on  his  paftage,  he  was  carried  -to  Mocka,  and  fold 
to  a  Greek  renegaclo,  and  afterwards  to  a  Jew,  in  wliofe 
polfelfion  he  continued  till  he  was  redeemed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ormus,  a  Portuguefe  fort.  The  governor  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  opportunity  of  going  out  to  India,  agreea¬ 
ble  to  his  firll  defign.  During  a  refidence  of  twenty- 
one  years  in  that  country,  he  was  witnefs  to  very  im¬ 
portant  tranlaftions,  and  experienced  many  lingular  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  returned  to  Portugal  in  1558,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  labours,  after  having  been 
thirteen  times  a  (lave  and  lixteen  times  fold.  A  very  cu¬ 
rious  account  of  his  travels  was  written  by  hiinfelf,  and 
publilhed  at  Lifbon,  1614,  in  folio.  This  work  was 
tranflafed  into  French  by  Bernard  Figuir,  a  Portuguefe 
gentleman,  and  printed  at  Paris,  1645,  in  4to.  It  is 
written  in  a  very  jnterefting  manner,  and  in  a  ftyle  more 
elegant  than  might  have  been  expefted  from  a  man  whole 
whole  life  was  l'pent  in  the  camp  and  in  flavery.  It  elu¬ 
cidates  a  great  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the  geo¬ 
graphy,  hiltory,  and  manners,  of  the  inhabitants  of  China, 
Japan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Achem,  Java,  &c.  Many  of  his  facts 
appeared  fabulous ;  but  their  truth  has  been  fince  afcer- 
tained.  M.  de  Surgi  compiled  an  interefting  hiltory  from 
the  molt  Angular  parts  of  Mendez  Pinto’s  relation,  which 
he  publilhed  in  the  Vicijjit  tides  de  la  Fortune,  Paris, 
a  vols.  8vo. 

MEN'DICANCY,  f.  [from  mendicant. \  Beggary. — No¬ 
thing,  I  am  credibly  informed,  can  exceed  the  lhocking 
and  difgufting  fipeftacle  of  mendicancy  diiplayed  in  that 
capital.  Burke. 

MEN'DICANT,  adj.  [mendicans,  Lat.]  Begging  ;  poor 
to  a  Hate  of  beggary.- — Be  not  righteous  over-much,  is 
applicable  to  thole  who,  out  of  an  excels  of  zeal,  prac- 
tife  mortifications,  whereby  they  macerate  their  bodies  ; 
or  to  thole  who  voluntarily  reduce  themfelves  to  a  poor 
and  mendicant  Hate.  Fiddes. 

MEN'DICANT, J'.  A  beggar.  One  of  fome  begging 
fraternity  in  the  Romilh  church. — Moll  of  the  theological 
profellbrs  in  the  univerfity  of  Naples  were  taken  from  the 
mendicants.  1\  Warton. 

MEN'DIjCANTS,  or  Begging  Friars,  feveral  orders 
of  religious  in  popilh  countries,  w  ho,  having  no  fettled 
revenues,  are  lupported  by  the  charitable  contributions 
they  colleft  from  door  to  door. 

This  fort  of  fociety,  which,  for  a  time,  furpafled  all  the 
reft  in  the  purity  of  its  manners,  the  extent  of  its  fame, 
the  number  of  its  privileges,  and  the  multitude  pf  its 
members,  w’as  firll  ellablilhed  in  the  13th  century ;  and  by 
the  tenor  of  the  inllitution,  they  w'ere  to  remain  entirely 
dellitute  of  all  fixed  revenues  and  pofielfions.  The  Hate 
and  circumftances  of  the  church  at  that  time  rendered 
the  eftablilhment  of  fuch  an  order  abfojutely  necelfary. 
'I'he  monaftic  orders,  who  wallowed  in  opulence,  were, 
by  the  corrupting  influence  of  their  ample  poffelfionsj 
lulled  in  a  luxurious  indolence.  They  loft  fight  of  all 
their  religious  obligations,  trampled  upon  the  authority 
of  their  fuperiors,  fullered  herefy  to  triumph  unreftrained, 
and  the  ledlaries  to  form  alfemblies  in  feveral  places  ;  in 
Ihort,  they  were  incapable  of  contributing  in  any  refpeft 
to  promote  the  true  interefts  of  the  church,  and  aban¬ 
doned  themfelves,  without  either  fliame  or  remorie,  to  all 
manner  of  crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  the  various  lefts  which  had  left  its  commu¬ 
nion,  followed  certain  auftere  rules  of  life  and  conduft, 
which  formed  a  llrong  contrail  between  them  and  the 
religious  orders,  and  contributed  to  render  the  licen- 
tioulnefs  of  the  latter  Hill  more  oftenfive  and  Ihocking 
to  the  people.  Thele  fefts  maintained,  that  voluntary 
poverty  was  the  leading  and  elfential  quality  in  a  fervant 
of  Clirift  ;  obliged  their  doftors  to  imitate  the  fimplicity 
of  the  apoftles ;  reproached  the  church  with  its  over- 
crown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  that  flowed  from  thence  as  from  their  natural 
fource  ;  and,  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  refpeft,  and 
gained  a  prodigious  afcendaut  overthe  minds  of  the  roul- 
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titude.  All  this  rendered  it  abfolutely  necelfary  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  church  a  fet  of  men,  who,  by  the  aufte- 
rity  of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches,  and  the 
external  gravity  and  fanftity  of  their  conduft  and 
maxims,  might  referable  the  doftors  w'lio  had  gained 
fuch  reputation  to  the  heretical  lefts,  and  who  might 
be  fo  far  above  the  allurements  of  worldly  profit  and 
pleafure,  as  not  to  be  leduced,  by  the  promiles  or  threats 
of  kings  and  princes,  from  the  performance  of  the  duties 
they  owed  to  the  church,  or  from  perfevering  in  their 
fubordination  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  III. 
was  the  firll  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  neceflity  of 
inllituting  fuch  an  order  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gave 
fuch  monaftic  focieties  as  made  a  profelfion  of  poverty 
the  moil  diilinguilliing  marks  of  his  protection  and  fa¬ 
vour.  They  w'ere  alfo  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the 
fucceeding  pontiffs,  when  experience  had  demonftrated 
their  public  and  exteniive  ufefulnefs.  But,  when  it  be¬ 
came  generally  known  that  they  had  fuch  a  peculiar 
place  in  the  efteem  and  proteftion  of  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  their  number  grew  to  fuch  an  enormous  and  un¬ 
wieldy  multitude,  and  fwarmed  fo  prodigioufiy  in  all  the 
European  provinces,  that  they  became  a  burthen,  not 
only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  church  itfelf.  The  great 
inconvenience  that  arofe  from  the  excefllve  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  remedied  by  Gregory  X. 
in  a  general  council  which  he  alfembled  at  Lyons  in  the 
year  1272.  For  here  all  the  religious  orders  that  had 
Iprung  up  after  the  council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1215,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  w'ere  lup- 
prefled ;  and  the  extravagant  multitude  of  mendicants,  as 
Gregory  called  them,  were  reduced  to  a  fmaller  number, 
and  confined  to  the  four  following  focieties,  or  denomi¬ 
nations  ;  viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the 
Carmelites,  and  the  Augustines,  or  Hermits  of  St. 
Auguftine. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  thefe  four  mendicant  orders 
the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  thought  proper, 
of  converling  with  perions  of  all  ranks,  of  inllrufting  the 
youth  and  the  multitude  w'herever  they  went;  and  as 
thefe  monks  exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance  and 
manner  of  life,  more  ftriking  marks  of  gravity  and  lioli- 
nefs,  than  were  obfervable  in  the  other  monaftic  focieties  ; 
they  arole  all  at  once  to  the  very  fummit  of  fame,  and 
were  regarded  with  the  utmoft  efteem  and  veneration 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  enthufiaftic 
attachment  to  thefe  fanftimqnious  beggars  went  fo  far, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  the  moll  authentic  records,  feveral 
cities  were  divided,  or  cantoned  out,  into  four  parts,  with 
a  view'  to  thefe  four  orders  :  the  firll  part  was  alligned  to 
the  Dominicans  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  Francifcans  ;  the 
third,  to  the  Carmelites  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  Augulli- 
nians.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  lacra- 
ments  from  any  other  hands  than  tliofe  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cants,  to  whole  churches  they  crowded  to  perform  their 
devotions  while  living,  and  were  extremely  deiirous  to 
depoiit  there  alfo  their  remains  after  death  ;  all  which 
occafioned  grjevous  complaints  among  the  ordinary 
priells,  to  whom  the  cure  of  fouls  was  committed,  and  who 
confidered  themfelves  as  the  fpiritual  guides  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cants  end  here;  for  we  And  in  the  hillory  of  this  and  of 
the  fucceeding  ages,  that  they  were  employed,  not  only 
in  fpiritual  matters,  but  alfo  in  temporal  and  political 
affairs  of  the  greateft  confequence,  in  compoiing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  concert¬ 
ing  alliances,  preliding  in  cabinet-councils,  governing- 
courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other  occupations,  not  only 
remote  from,  but  abfolutely  inconflllent  with,  the  mo- 
naftic  charafter  and  profelfion. 

We  mull  not  however  imagine,  that  all  the  mendicant 
friars  attained  to  the  fame  degree  of  reputation  and  au¬ 
thority ;  for  the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francif¬ 
cans  furpafled  greatly  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  and 
rendered  them  Angularly  confpicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
■world.  During  three  centuries,  thefe  two  fraternities  go- 
j  verned* 
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irernect,  with  an  atmoft  univerfal  and  abfolute  fway,  both 
hate  and  church,  filled  the  inofi:  eminent  ports  eccle- 
•fiaftical  and  civil,  taught  in  the  univerfities  and  churches 
with  an  authority  before  which  all  oppofition  was  filent, 
and  maintained  the  pretended  majefty  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  againft  kings,  princes,  bifhops,  and 
heretics,  with  incredible  ardour  and  equal  fuccef's.  The 
Dominicans  and  Francifcans  were,  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  what  the  Jefuits  became  after  that  period,  the  very 
foul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  ftate,  the  fecret 
fprings  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  authors  or  directors  of  every  great  and  important 
event  both  in  the  religious  and  political  world.  To  the 
Dominicans,  it  is  well  known,  we  owe  the  inftitution  of 
the  Iiufuijition. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  the  mendicant  orders,  though 
they  were  confidered  as  the  main  pillars  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  principal  fupports  of  tire  papal  authority,  in¬ 
volved  the  pontiffs,  after  the  death  of  Dominic  and  Fran¬ 
cis,  in  many  perplexities  and  troubles,  which  were  no 
l'ooner  dilpelled,  than  they  were  unhappily  renewed  ;  and 
thus  the  church  was  often  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  imminent 
danger.  Thefe  tumults  and  perplexities  began  with  the 
contefts  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  about 
pre-eminence,  in  which  thefe  humble  monks  loaded  each 
other  with  the  bittereft  inveiffives  arid  the  fevereft  accufa- 
tions,  both  in  their  writings  and  their  difcourfe,  and  op¬ 
posed  each  other’s  interefts  with  all  the  fury  of  difap- 
pointed  ambition.  Befides  this,  the  Francifcans  were 
early  divided  among  themfelves,  and  fplit  into  feveral 
factions,  which  gathered  ftrength  and  confiftence  from 
day  to  day,  and  not  only  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church,  but  ftruck  at  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  and  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  And  whoever  confiders 
with  attention  the  feries  of  events  that  happened  in  the 
Latin  church  from  this  remarkable  period,  will  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  mendicant  orders,  whether  through 
imprudence  or  defign,  gave  feveral  mortal  blows  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  tliofe  ardent  defires  of  a  reformation  in  the 
church,  which  produced,  in  after-times,  fuch  fubftantial 
and  fuch  glorious  eftefts. 

Some  of  the  popes,  and  efpecially  Benedict  XII.  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  vices  and  l'can- 
dalous  cohduff  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  monks,  which 
they  zealoully  endeavoured  to  reftify  and  remove;  but 
the  diforder  was  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  cure. 
The  Mendicants,  and  more  efpecially  the  Dominicans 
and  Francifcans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  monaftic  orders, 
and  were,  indeed,  become  the  heads  of  the  church.  So 
extenfive  was  the  influence  they  had  acquired,  that  all 
matters  of  importance,  both  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  were  carried  on  under  their 
fupreme  and  abfolute  direction.  The  multitude  had 
fuch  a  high  notion  of  the  fan&ity  of  thefe  fturdy  beggars, 
and  of  their  credit  with  the  Supreme  Being,  that  great 
numbers  of  both  fexes,  fome  in  health,  others  in  a  ftate  of 
infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death,  earneftly  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  fure  and  infallible  method  of  rendering 
heaven  propitious.  Many  made  it  an  effential  part  of 
their  laft  wills,  that  their  carcafes,  after  death,  ftiould  be 
wrapped  in  old  ragged  Dominican  or  Francilcan  habits, 
and  interred  among  the  mendicants.  For  fuch  was  the 
barbarous  fuperftition  and  wretched  ignorance  of  this 
age,  that  people  univerfally  believed  they  fhould  readily' 
obtain  mercy  from  Chrift  at  tire  day  of  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribunal  aflbeiated  with  the  mendi¬ 
cant  friars. 

The  high  efteem  in  which  the  mendicant  orders  were 
held,  and  the  excefllve  degree  of  authority  they  had  ac¬ 
quired,  only  ferved  to  render  them  Hill  more  odious  to 
fuch  as  had  hitherto  been  their  enemies,  and  to  draw 
upon  them  new  marks  of  jealoufy  and  hatred  from  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  the  monaftic  focieties,  and  the 
public  univerfities.  So  univerfal  was  this  odium,  that 


there  were  fcarcely  a  province  or  uriiverfity  in  Europe, 
in  which  bifhops,  clergy,  and  doflors,  were  not  warmly 
engaged  in  oppofition  to  the  Dominicans  and  Francif¬ 
cans,  who  employed  the  power  and  authority  they  had 
received  from  the  popes  in  undermining  the  ancient 
difeipline  of  the  church,  and  affuming  to  themfelves  a 
certain  luperintendence  in  religious  matters.  In  England, 
the  uni  verlity  of  Oxford  made  a  refolute  ftand  againft  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dominicans,  while  Richard  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh,  Henry  Crump,  Noris,  and  others,  at¬ 
tacked  all  the  mendicant  orders  with  great  vehemence 
and  feverity.  They  had  alfo  many  opponents  in  France, 
who,  together  with  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  were  fecretly 
engaged  in  contriving  means  to  overturn  their  exorbi¬ 
tant  power.  They  fuffered  little  or  nothing,  however,* — 
from  the  efforts  of  thefe  numerous  adverfaries,  being  re- 
folutely  proterifed  againft  all  oppofition,  whether  open  or 
fecret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded  them  as  their  bed 
friends,  and  molt  effectual  fupports. 

In  the  1 5th  century,  it  was  obferved,  that  a  quarrelfome 
and  litigious  fpirit,  a  delire  of  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others,  aninfatiable  zeal  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  fuperftition,  and  the  itch  of  difputingand  of  ftarting 
abfurd  and  intricate  queftions  of  a  religious  kind,  pre¬ 
vailed  among  thefe  Mendicants,  and  drew  upon  them 
juftly  the  difpleafure  and  indignation  of  many.  It  was 
this  wrangling  l'pirit  that  perpetuated  the  controverfies 
which  had  fubfifted  fo  long  between  them  and  the  bi¬ 
fhops,  and  indeed  the  whole  facerdotal  order.  Thefe 
complaints  were  conftantly  repeated  in  all  the  provinces 
where  the  Mendicants  had  any  credit ;  and  the  fame 
complaints  were  often  prefented  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
where  they  exercifed  fufficiently  both  the  patience  and 
fubtilty  of  the  pontiffs  and  their  minifters.  The  different 
pontiffs  that  ruled  the  church  during  this  century,  were 
differently  affefted  towards  the  Mendicants  ■,  fome  pa¬ 
tronized  them,  others  oppofed  them  ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  frequently  changed  the  face  of  things,  .and,  for 
a  long  time,  rendered  the  decifion  of  the  conteft  dubious. 
The  perfecution  that  was  carried  on  againft  the  Beguiiis 
became  alfo  an  occafion  of  increafing  the  odium  that  had 
been  caff  upon  the  begging  monks,  and  was  extremely 
prejudicial  to  their  interefts.  Forfthe  Beguins  and  Lol¬ 
lards,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  the 
bifhops,  frequently  took  refuge  among  the  Francifcans, 
Dominicans,  and  AugUftinians,  hoping  that,  in  the  pa¬ 
tronage  and  protection  of  thefe  powerful  and  refpefted 
focieties,  they  ftiould  find  a  fecure  retreat  from  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  oppreffed  them.  Nor  were  their  hopes  en¬ 
tirely  difappointed  here  ;  but  the  ftorm  that  had  hitherto 
purlued  them  fell  upon  their  new  patrons  and  protec¬ 
tors,  the  Mendicants  ;  who,  by  affording  a  refuge  to  a 
fed:  fo  odious  to  the  clergy,  drew  upon  themfelves  the 
indignation  of  that  facred  order,  and  were  thereby 
involved  in  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  various 
kinds. 

The  Mendicants  preferved  fome  degree  of  credit  till 
the  dawn  of  the  reformation  in  the  16th  century.  At 
length  their  rultic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  fuperfti- 
tions,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutifh  manners, 
alienated  from  them  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  dimi- 
nifhed  their  reputation  from  day  to  day.  They  had  the 
moll:  barbarous  averfion  to  the  aits  and  fciences,  and  ex- 
prefled  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of  l'cierice  to 
youth,  and  to  recommend  the  culture  of  the  mind.  In 
fhort,  their  general  character,  together  with  other  cir- 
cutnftances,  concurred  to  render  the  reformation  defi- 
rable,  and  to  accomplifh  that  happy  event. 

Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  alfo  ranker  the- 
Capuchins,  Recollefts,  Minims,  and  others,  who  are- 
branches  or  derivations  from  the  former. 

Buchanan  tells  us,  the  Mendicants  in  Scotland,  under 
an  appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious  life  5, 
whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  mendicant  (begging), 
but  mmtdncant  (eating),  friars. 


MENDICITY. 


Of 

To  MEN'DICATE,  v.  a.  [mendico,  Lat.  mendier,  Fr.] 
To  beg;  to  aik  alms. 

MENDI'CITY,  f.  [ mendicatas ,  Lat.]  The  life  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  beggar. 

Poverty  and  riches  are  relative  terms  :  they  are  confe- 
quences  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  property ;  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  is  a  confequence  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  fpirit  which  accompanies  affociations  of  men.  Riches 
are  the  refult  of  accumulation  :  but  the  favage  never  ac¬ 
cumulates.  He  who  depends  for  the  fupport  of  life  on 
the  fiih  he  takes,  or  on  the  deer  he  runs  down,  has  no 
temptation- to  preferve  his  capture:  it  is  of  a  perilhable 
nature  ;  if  he  does  not  ufe  it,  and  thatprefently,  it  ceafes 
to  be  property,  and  becomes  a  mafs  of  dilfolution  and 
putridity.  Society,  in  changing  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  makes  no  individual  poorer  than  he  would  be  in 
a  ftate  of  nature ;  but  it  enables  others  to  become  rich. 
No  man,  born  under  the  molt  polilhed  Hate  of  fociety, 
can  be  poorer  than  he  who  relies  on  the  wild  bounties 
of  nature  for  fuitenance,  and  iliares  the  unenvied  and 
unenviable  lot  of  the  brute  animals,  which  would  be 
his  condition,  did  not  fociety  exilt.  But  the  wildeft  of 
men  mult  labour,  in  home  manner,  to  obtain  a  fupply 
for  his  wants  :  he  mult  Itrike  a  filh  with  his  fpear,  or 
transfix  a  bealt  with  his  arrow:  this  implies  indultry  in 
fome  lhape :  for  he  mult  conftruCt  that  fpear,  and  the 
bow  which  Ihoots  his  arrow,  together  with  the  arrow 
that  is  lhot.  It  is,  then,  as  the  reward  of  his  indultry, 
he  obtains  his  daily  lupport.  Now,  fociety  does  nothing 
more  than  appoint  to  men  that  courfe  of  indultry  which 
the  general  good  commands  each  clafs  to  purfue.  The 
agriculturift  who  trims  a  hedge,  the  Ihepherd  who  tends 
his  flock,  even  the  boy  fcare-crow  who  frightens  away 
birds  from  the  field,  each  contributes  lomething  toward 
the  general  welfare,  for  which,  in  return,  he  claims  fub- 
filtence  from  the  general  flock.  It  is,  then,  becaufe 
he  is  induftrious,  in  his  way,  that  he  expeCts  reward  : 
his  way  is  pointed  out,  and  he  follows  it.  But  what 
Ihall  be  faid  of  him  who  is  not  induftrious  ?  who  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  general  flock  ?  who  obtains  not 
his  own  fubfiftence  from  the  liberality  of  nature  ?  who,  as 
to  any  definable  advantage,  is  inferior  to  the  wildeft  of 
men  in  the  wildeft  of  -woods  ?  Why  does  he  not  do  fvme- 
thing  for  a  living?  Where  are  fucli  men  found?  Only 
where  wealth  and  property  are  abundant.  They  follow 
riches ;  and,  in  proportion  as  riches  accumulate,  they  in- 
creafe.  In  a  poor  country  there  are  no  beggars :  not 
becaufe  all  are  willing  to  work,  but  becaufe  none  has 
any  overplus  from  which  to  bellow.  He  who  would 
beg,  knows  that  his  clamours  are  ufelefs ;  they  are  wafted 
on  the  defert  air:  he  therefore  labours.  And  yet  in  the 
pooreft  of  countries  there  are  ufuallyfome  who  are  able  to 
lhow  compaflion  to  real  fubjeCts  of  accidental  diftrefs; 
who  can  in  fome  humble  degree,  but  with  cheerful  feel¬ 
ings,  alleviate  misfortune,  and  impart  confolation. 

The  fubjeCt  of  real  accidental  (by  which  we  mean,  un- 
deferved )  diftrefs,  is  a  fufferer  under  the  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  :  the  idle  and  the  lazy  have  none  to  blame  but 
themlelves  for  their  fufterings.  True  it  is,  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  long  fettled  the  population  may  exceed  the  produc¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  fpot ;  and  it  is  alfo  true,  that  trade 
and  manufactures  fhift  from  place  to  place  in  the  fame 
country,  fo  that  what  at  one  time  fupports  many  work¬ 
men,  at  another  time  yields  no  employment.  But,  if 
the  labourers  in  thefe  places  have  been  diligent  and 
civil,  their  character  rarely  leaves  them  entirely  dellitute  : 
they  find  fome  refource  in  that,  and  more  in  their  fru¬ 
gality,  if  fuch  has  been  their  habit.  The  milerable 
through  misfortune  are  not  defpiled;  thofe  who  have 
fullered  by  the  waves,  have  been  in  all  ages  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  “  painted  picture  reprefenting  their  fuf- 
ferings.” 

Exiguitfljup  cibus ;  merja  rate  naufragus  ajj'em 
Dum  petit,  et  pitta  J'e  tcmpejlate  tuetur, 

fays  Juvenal,  in  whofe  verfe  we  trace  manners  congenial 


with  our  own.  But  this  Indulgence  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  an  occafion  of  deception : 

Cantet  ft  naufragus ;  affem  ' 

Protulerim  ?  cantas,  cumfraSta  te  in  trabe  pittnm 
Ex  liumero  portes 1  Verum ,  nec  notte  paratum 
Plorabit,  qui  me  volet  incurvajje  querela.  Perf.  i. 

Say,  Aioft! d  a  fhipwreck’d  failor  fing  his  woe, 

Wouldft  thou  be  mov’d  to  pity,-  or  bellow 
An  alms  ?  What’s  more  prepofterous  than  to  fee 
A  merry  beggar  ?  mirth  in  mifery  ? 

He  feems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay, 

And  cons  by  night  his  lelfon  for  the  day.  Drydcn. 

The  blind,  who  are  abfolutely  unable  to  work,  have 
an  unqueftionable  claim  on  the  compaflion  of  fociety  ;  and 
this  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  from  thofe  whom  we  read  of 
as  begging  by  the  way-fide  in  the  Gofpels,  to  the  hof- 
pital  of  the  privileged  Quinze-Vingts  at  Paris,  and  the 
various  permiflions,  formerly  by  exprefs  licenfe,  known 
among  ourfelves. 

It  is  not  with  the  truly  fuffering  that  the  ftatefman  and 
the  philanthropiil  are  at  variance;  but  with  that  im¬ 
moral  clafs,  which,  inftead  of  making  perfonal  exertions, 
preys  on  the  property  of  the  induftrious  :  thofe  who  ftudy 
“  by-  night”  the  artifices  of  the  day,  as  Perfius  lays.  Wit- 
nefs  alio  our  old  friend  Horace  : 

Nec  J'cmel  irrifus,  triviis  attollere  curat 
Fratto  crure  planum :  licet  illi  plnrima  manet 
Lacryma  ;  per  J'anttum  juratus  dicat  O/iritn, 

Credite  ;  non  ludo :  crudeles  tollite  claudum 

Quart  peregrinum,  vicinia  raucet  reclamat.  Epift.  17. 

He  whom  a  lying  lamenefs  once  deceives 
No  more  the  falling  vagabond  believes  ; 

And,  though  with  ftreaming  tears  the  caitiff  cries, 

“  Help  me,  ah  cruel !  help  a  wretch  to  rife.” 

Though  loud  he  fwear,  “  Indeed  my  leg  is  broke  ; 

By  great  Ofiris,  I  no  longer  joke:” 

Yet  the  hoarfe  village  anfwers  to  his  cries, 

“  Go  find  a  ftranger  to  believe  your  lies.”  Francis. 

This  broken  leg,  this  fprawling  in  the  ftreet,  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  compaffionate,  was  much  the  fame 
piece  of  aCting  as  we  have  leen  praCtifed  in  our  own  day  ; 
though  fainting-fits  have  been  more  in  vogue,  efpecially 
among  the  women,  till,  at  length,  impofition  has  wearied 
charity  to  death.  But  the  party  who  could  Hoop  to  fuch 
impofition  could  alfo  embrace  a  fair  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  other  powers.  It  was  fo  in  Rome :  it  was  fo  in 
London  ;  years,  we  might  fay,  ages  ago.  Thus  lings  our 
poet  Gay,  deferibing  the  manners  of  the  metropolis  in 
his  days  : 

Where  Lincoln’s  Inn’s  wide  fpace  is  rail’d  around, 

Crofs  not  with  vent’rous  ftep  ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  day-light  Ihone, 

Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone  : 

That  crutch,  which  late  compaflion  mov’d,  fliall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 

The  fame  practices  Hill  prevail,  though  not  in  the  fame 
places  ;  thus  the  public  is  plundered  both  ways.  The 
benevolence  of  our  countrymen  is  one  great  caufe  of  this 
evil :  it  cannot  be  cured,  while  charity  imparts  greater 
fums  than  honefty  could  acquire :  the  trade  of  begging 
is  not  the  leaft  profitable  trade,  though,  of  all  that  can 
be  named,  it  is  the  leaft  deferving. 

The  lubjeCt  has  employed  the  talents  of  the  wifeft ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  cafe  feem  to  have  puzzled  So¬ 
lomon  himfelf ;  for  he  hints  that  “  a  thief  is  not  defpifed, 
who  fteals  when  he  is  hungry (Prov.  vi.  30.)  meaning 
perhaps,  that  heavy  punifhment  is  mifplaced  in  vifiting 
a  tranfgreffion  enforced  by  hard  neceffity,  to  lave  life ; 
and  the  ancient  laws  of  the  original  Britons  fo  far  coincide 
with  this  idea,  as  to  enaCt,  that  “  the  thief  is  not  to  be 
puniflied  with  death,  who  has  alked  in  vain  for  relief  at 
three  towns,  and  at  three  times  three  lioufes  in  each 
town.”  This  authority  proves,  that  our  ifland  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  afflicted  by  this  evil  5  and  that  long  before 
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the  diffolution  of  monasteries  (whence  fome  have  dated 
our  poor-laws)  beggary  was  rife  among  us.  Chaucer 
defcribing  his  friar,  fays, 

He  knew  well  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 

And  every  hofteler  and  gay  taplterre, 

Better  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggere. 

A  further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  famous  “  Begg 
Petition  againft  Popery,”  addreffed  to  Henry  VIII.  A.  D. 
i  <538,  which  Hates  the  plain  truth  in  plain  words  :  “  To 
the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  Moll  lamentably  com- 
plaineth,  their  woful  mifery  unto  your  liighnefs,  your 
poor  daily  bedemen,  [who  pray  for  your  welfare,]  the 
wretched  hideous  monfters  (on  whom  fcarcely  for  horror 
any  eye  dare  look),  the  foul  unhappy  fort  of  iepers,  and 
other  fore  people,  needy,  impotent,  blind,  lame,  and  lick, 
that  live  only  by  alms  ;  how  that  their  number  is  daily 
fo  fore  increafed,  that  all  the  alms  of  the  well-difpofed 
people  of  this  your  realm  is  not  half  enough  to  fuftain 
them ;  but  that,  for  very  conftraint,  they  die  for  hunger.” 

Now,  if  this  were  the  fa£l  while  the  clergy  were  in  full 
power,  in  full  poifellion  of  the  church-property,  while 
abbeys  and  monafteries,  and  other  institutions,  ufually 
fuppoled  to  have  been  the  feats  of  charity,  were  in  full 
yigour,  then  it  was  not  to  the  diffolution  of  them  that 
the  increafe  of  poor  was  alcribable  :  then  the  clergy, 
though  bound  by  their  inftitution  to  bellow  one-third 
of  their  incomes  on  the  poor,  did  not  maintain  them.  To 
the  regular  incomes  of  religious  perfons  in  office  muff  be 
added*  that  derived  from  the  fuperltitious  notions  of  the 
age.  The  prayers  of  the  poor,  in  favour  of  their  bene¬ 
factors,  were  fuppofed  to  poffefs  great  efficacy,  even  in 
the  world  *of  fpirits ;  and  the  united  fupplications  of 
many  “  daily  bedemen,”  faid  every  preacher  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  charity,  certainly  contributed  to  the  eternal  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  dead.  Humanity,  duty,  and  fuperftition, 
confpired  to  furnilh  a  fund  for  the  indigent ;  and  well 
had  it  been,  if  fuch  only  as  had  fair  claims  on  this  fund 
had  received  their  maintenance  from  it. 

Par  idles  are  eccleliaftical  jurifdiCtions ;  and,  fince  Eng¬ 
land  has  ceafed  to  be  catholic,  the  reliance  of  the  poor 
has  been  transferred  from  the  cloifter  and  the  convent  to 
the  pariffi  and  the  overfeer.  The  clergy,  regular  and  ir¬ 
regular,  have  ceafed  to  enjoy  that  prodigious  proportion, 
of  the  national  land,  with  which  miftaken  charity  had 
endowed  the  church ;  but  the  race  of  fturdy  beggars  has 
not  ceafed.  Other  means  of  fupport  have  been  devifed  ; 
and  they  now  plunder  the  laity,  as  formerly  they  plun¬ 
dered  ecclefiaftics  5  they  now  follow  trade  and  commerce, 
as  they  formerly  followed  the  land.  They  reduce  their 
occupation  to  a  fyftem,  and  demand  with  greater  obftre- 
peroufnefs  than  when  they  promifed  a  pilgrimage  to  our 
Lady  of  Pity  in  behalf  of  the  pious  good  Chriftian  out 
of  whofe  pocket  they  teazed  a  tardy  donation. 

Catholic  countries,  at  this  day,  are  not  free  from  men¬ 
dicant  poor ;  but  are  peftered  with  fwarms  of  them  in  all 
parts,  and  very  infolent  they  are :  they  follow  ftrangers 
(at  leaft)  every- where;  even  into  the  churches,  where 
they  demand  with  moll  perfevering  and  irreverent  ur¬ 
gency.  Who  does  not  know  that  Napoleon  did  his 
utmoft  to  remove  this  blot  on  his  government,  from 
France  ?  His  “  Houfes  of  Mendicity”  were  eftabliffied  for 
this  purpofe;  but  his  intention  failed,  totally  failed. 

The  viciffitudes  of  life,  during  the  long  and  lamentable 
war  from  which  we  are  but  barely  emerged,  afforded  pre¬ 
texts  for  mendicity,  at  once  numerous  and  powerful : 
they  could  not  firmly  be  denied  by  the  confiderate,  nor 
could  they  be  fuddenly  detected.  They  were,  therefore, 
rather  overlooked  than  tolerated ;  but  now,  when  peace 
allows  us  to  direCl  our  attention  to  our  internal  con¬ 
cerns,  this  evil  ffiould  not  he  aifregarded.  It  is  immoral ; 
it  is  unchriftian  •.  it  tends  to  harden  the  heart  of  thofe 
■  who  have  been  impofed  on,  and  it  really  has  that  efteCt: 
it  chills  genuine  charity,  fo  that  mocleft  and  unmerited 
.  diftrefs  is  too  often  placed  on  a  level  with  impollure ;  or 
the  hand  which  is  ftretched  out  to  relieve  it  is  mif- 
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directed,  if  not  paralyzed.  It  cannot  be  faid,  that  the 
refent  age  is  hard-hearted;  and  that  charity  would  not 
e  exerciled  unlefs  ftimulated  by  fuch  difguifes  :  the  whole 
world  knows  to  the  contrary,  never  were  inftitutions  to 
meet  cafes  of  diftrefs  fo  numerous  as  at  this  moment; 
and  every  day  is  calling,  either  publicly  or  privately,  for 
fupport  to  new  charities.  Notwithftanding  many  very  grofs 
impofitions,  and  very  clear  proofs  of  guilty  perveriions, 
charity  is  more  than  the  order — it  is  the  rag-e — of  the  day. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  Mr.  Rofe  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  lioufe  of  commons  to  the  ftate  of  mendicity  in 
and  about  the  metropolis.  He  laid  that  a  recent  inftitu¬ 
tion  of  great  utility  had  been  the  means  of  many  inquiries 
into  the  fubjeCt.  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman  connected 
with  it,  had  calculated,  from  pretty  good  fources,  that 
there  were  more  than  15,000  beggars  in  and  about 
the  metropolis.  Of  thefe,  fome  had  fettlements :  they 
amounted  to  6,690,  of  whom  4,150  were  children,  and 
2,540  adults.  There  were  2,604  who  had  fettlements  in 
the  country  of  England,  of  whom  1,137  were  adults,  and 
1,467  children.  Thofe  without  fettlement  were  eftimated 
at  5,320,  of  whom  2,673  were  children.  There  were  Scotch 
and  Irifti:  the  Scotch  amounted  to  504:  177  had  no  let- 
tlement  whatever,  and  were  foreigners.  On  the  whole,, 
there  were  9,283  children,  and  6,000  adults,  living  by- 
begging;  making  15,283.  Some  of  thefe  could  occasion¬ 
ally  earn  as  much  as  forty  fhillings  a-week ;  but,  not  be-, 
longing  to  benefit  focieties,  when  they  were  ill  their  wive® 
and  children  went  a-begging.  The  fupport  of  ail  thefe 
people,  taking  them  at  3s.  a-day,  and  lie  knew  many  re¬ 
ceived  much  more,  would  come  to  328,000!.  a-year  foe 
the  adults.  The  inconvenience  in  the  ftr'eets  was  the 
leaft  part  of  the  evil.  The  great  mifehief  was,  that  tho 
children  were  brought  up  in  all  forts  of  idlenefs  and  vice. 
The  beggars  would  feldom  fend  a  child  to  the  new  fchoolsg 
which,  in  many  cafes,  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit; 
there  were  even  inftances  of  the  children  educated  therein 
having  reformed  their  parents.  Thefe  fchools  were  now 
very  confiderable.  There  was  one  for  the  army,  and  one 
for  the  navy;  one  which  taught  1000  children  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  which  was  greatly  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Mr.  Speaker,  The  plan  of  the  inftitution  which 
Mr.  Martin  was  connected  with  was  extremely  good. 
There  was  an  excellent  eftablifliment,  called  the  Strangers’ 
Friend,  of  which  the  managing  perfons  went'  about  to 
enquire  into  the  fituation  of  thofe  diftreffed  perfons 
whofe  modofty  prevented  them  from  public  mendicity. 
There  was  alio  the  Refuge  for  the  Deftitute,  which  was 
well  known ;  and  there  was  the  Benevolent  Irifh  So¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  Role  propofed  a  committee  to  confider  of  the 
ftate  of  public  mendicity.  He  fuggefted  that  their  objeCl 
might  be,  firft,  to  afeertain  all  the  faCts,  and  then  goniidey 
of  the  remedies.  It  would  be  prefumptuous  to  ftate  lan- 
guine  expectations  in  a  matter  wherein  the  beft  and  wifeft 
perfons  had  failed.  Thofe,  however,  who  had  fettlements 
near  the  metropolis,  Ihould  be  forced  to  go  to  their'lettle- 
ments ;  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  thofe  from  the  country; 
the  expenfe  occafioned  would  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  evil.  Thofe  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  might  be  fen?; 
back.  As  to  the  foreigners,  the  Lafcars  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Eaft-India  company.  Many  other  foreign  beg¬ 
gars  might  be  fent  to  their  own  countries.  The  molt 
importunate  heggars  were  foldiers  and  failors  who  were 
wounded,  and  who  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  their  pen- 
fion  of-l8l.  a-year.  At  Edinburgh  and  Hamburgh  Ibme 
provisions  had  been  made  on  this  fubjeCt;  and  he  flat¬ 
tered  himfelf,  that  at  leaft  fomething  might  be  done  here. 
He  then  moved  for  “  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
ftate  of  mendicity  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.”  This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
committee  ordered  accordingly. 

The  committee  proceeded  with  alacrity,  and  foon 
framed  a  Report,  which  was  prefented  to  the  houle  on 
the  nth  of  July,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  mendicants  i »  fch§  metropolis  was  now  djfenated 
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at  30,000  ;  and  the  Report  Hated,  that  mod  of  thefe  per- 
fons  gained  more  than  many  induflrious  individuals  of 
the  lower  dalles  of  the  community.  One  man  actually 
acknowledged  that  his  profits  were  about  thirty  Ihillings 
a-day.  This  might  be  a  lingular  cafe;  but  it  was  proved 
by  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  that  the  average  receipts  of 
mendicants  in  London  were  from  three  to  fix  Ihillings 
a-day  each.  This  money  was  fpent  in  the  moH  excep¬ 
tionable  manner,  in  dram-lhops,  at  feaHs,  and  even  in  the 
purchafe  of  luxuries  of  all  forts,  eatabie  as  well  as  drink¬ 
able.  The  committee  had  afeertained  a  fad  which  was 
unknown  to  therp  before.  Many  parilhes  farmed  their 
poor.  About  one  hundred  parilhes  in  the  city,  Mr.  Role 
laid,  did  fo.  Six  or  feven  Ihillings  a- week  each  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  thofe  by  whom  they  were  taken,  and  who  lent 
them  out  to  beg  during  the  day  for  the  purpofe  of  laving 
their  provifion ! 

It  would  appear  by  the  Report,  that  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  charities  in  the  metropolis  was  almoH  inconceivable. 
But  unfortunately  moll  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  fup- 
ported  contented  themfelves  with  giving  their  money, 
and  never  examined  into  its  application.  The  houfe 
would  hardly  believe  what  was  laid  of  one  benevolent  in- 
ilitution,  fupported  by  peers,  members  of  that  houfe,  and 
other  opulent  individuals,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pur¬ 
chafe  beef,  and  fell  it  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  price. 
Nothing  could  be  more  commendable  than  this  inllitu- 
•tion,  were  it  properly  adminiftered.  The  revenue  of  it 
■was  600I.  a-year.  But  it  appeared  that  the  whole  was 
managed  by  a  fingle  individual ;  and  it  had  been  re¬ 
cently  difeovered  that  this  man  put  the  whole  of  the 
money,  with  a  trifling  exception,  into  his  own  pocket !  It 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  in  one  year  he  had  purchafed 
only  27I.  worth  of  beef,  and  that  the  largell  quantity  he 
had  ever  bought  within  the  twelvemonth  was  to  the  value 
of  72I.  he  appropriating  the  remainder  to  his  own  ufe. 

We  lhall  make  a  few  extrafts  from  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  contained  in  the  Report. 

Matthew  Martin,  Efq.  examined. — I  am  conduftor  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  Hate  of  mendicity  in  the  metropolis, 
under  inllruftions  from  his  majefty’s  principal  fecretary 
of  Hate  for  the  home  department,  fupported  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  influence  of  the  committee  for  luperintending  the 
'management  of  the  fubfeription-fund  conne£led  with  the 
inquiry.  The  inllitution  originated  in  a  private  inquiry 
made  by  me,  firfi  propoled  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
menced  in  London  about  the  year  1796.  At  an  early 
period  it  received  the  countenance  of  the  Society  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  was  by  them  re¬ 
commended  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  then  fecretary  of 
Hate  for  the  home  department.  A  deputation  from  that 
fociety  waited  upon  his  grace,  who  was  plealed  to  approve 
of  the  plan  ;  and  in  conlequence  I  received  a  warrant  of 
500I.  from  the  lords  of  the  treafury  for  the  expenfes  of 
the  inquiry,  which  was  afterwards  continued  under  the 
-authority  of  the  earl  of  Chichefter,  then  lord  Pelham,  who 
lucceeded  the  duke  of  Portland  as  fecretary  of  Hate ;  and 
I  received  from  time  to  time  further  fums  from  the  trea¬ 
fury.  The  firll  inquiry  continued  till  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1803,  and  comprifed  about  2,300  cafes. 
In  the  year  1811  a  communication  was  made  by  the  fo¬ 
ciety  to  the  right  honourable  Richard  R\nler,  then  fecre¬ 
tary  of  Hate  for  the  home  department,  flrongly  recom¬ 
mending  a  renewal  of  the  .inquiry ;  in  conlequence  of 
which,  Mr.  Ryder  applied  officially  to  the  lords  of  the 
trealury  for  an  iftue  to  enable  me  to  refume  it.  For  the 
■purpofe  of  more  effeftually  carrying  on  the  inquiry,  and 
affording  fome  relief  to  the  poor  objects  who  were  brought 
before  me,  I  circulated  papers  foliciting  fubfcriptio.ns ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  contributions  have  been  railed 
to  fome  extent ;  and  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
have  been  further  pleafed  to  encourage  the  undertaking, 
by  forming  a  committee  to  fuperintend,  together  with 
me,  the  care  and  diflribution  of  the  fubfeription-fund, 
and  the  diredlion  of  employment  and  relief  to  the  paupers. 
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Under  the  management  of  this  committee,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr.  Ryder  and  of  lord  Sidmouth  now  fecretary  of 
Hate,  the  inquiry  has  been  continued  to  the  prefent  time. 
Materials  have  been  provided,  and  accommodation  fur- 
nilhed,  for  enabling  fuch  of  the  beggars  as  were  difpofed 
to  work,  to  fpin  flax  and  yarn,  which  has  been  woven 
into  cloth  of  a  fuperior  quality:  and  others  have  been 
employed  as  lempfireffes.  The  number  of  cafes  examined 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  amounts  to  about  4000.  I 
think  that  the  number  of  beggars  has  fomething  decreafed 
fince  the  firll  inquiry,  nine  years  ago ;  and  I  am  very  much 
confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  what  perfons  have  told  me, 
that  they  have  not  l'een  fo  many  as  they  did. 

Montague  Burgoyne,  Efq.  examined. — The  committee 
underhand  you  took  upon  yourfelf  the  office  of  honorary 
fecretary  to  a  fociety  eflablifhed  for  the  relief  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  Irifh  in  this  metropolis? — It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  give  afliflance  to  one  particular  part,  where  a 
great  number  of  Irifh  lived,  namely,  Calmel-buildings, 
Orchard-fireet,  in  the  parifh  of  Marybone.  I  had  heard, 
that  in  twenty-four  fmall  houfes  feven  hundred  Irifh  poor 
lived ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  number  ex¬ 
ceeded  that,  often  three  or  four  families  in  a  room.  I 
obferved  that  they  were  totally  neglefted  by  the  parifh, 
inafmuch  as  the  court  where  they  lived  was  not  cleanfed, 
and  was  a  perfect  nuifance ;  perfons  were  afraid  of  enter- 
ing  it  for  fear  of  contagion:  and  I  have  been  told  by 
medical  men,  that,  whenever  they  viiited  the  poor  in  this 
court,  they  thought  they  ran  confiderable  rilk  of  conta¬ 
gion.  The  fociety  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  a£l  as 
lecretary  have  made  frequent  applications  to  the  parifh  of 
Marybone  to  remedy  thofe  nuifances;  but  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  that  at  the  prefent  time  they  prevail  as  much  as 
ever;  and,  as  I  underhand,  the  number  of  the  poor  in 
that  court  has  increafed.  I  have  been  into  every  room 
myfelf,  and  neither  in  town  nor  in  the  country  have  I 
ever  met  with  fo  many  poor  among  whom  there  was  fo 
much  diHrefs,  fo  much  profligacy,  and  fo  much  ignorance. 
The  difeovery  that  the  fociety  made  in  Calmel-buildings 
led  them  to  invefligate  the  Hate  of  the  Irifh  poor,  not 
only  in  the  parifh  of  Marybone,  but  throughout  the  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Mr.  Sampfon  Stevenfon,  overfeer  of  St.  Giles’s  parifh  laft 
year. — “  MoH  of  thefe  beggars  have  no  lodging.  There 
are  houfes  where  there  are  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  like  a 
gaol.  The  porter  Hands  at  the  door,  and  takes  the  mo¬ 
ney;  for  threepence,  the)'’  have  clean  Hraw,  or  fomething 
like  it;  for  thofe  who  pay  fourpence  there  is  fomething 
more  decent ;  for  fixpence  they  have  a  bed.  They  are  all 
locked  in  for  the  night,  left  they  Ihould  take  the  property : 
in  the  morning  there  is  a  general  mufler  below.  The 
fervants  go  and  examine  all  the  places,  to  fee  that  all  is 
fafe;  and  then  they  are  let  out  into  the  fireet,  (jufl  as 
you  would  open  the  door  of  a  gaol,)  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
together,  and  at  night  they  come  again :  they  have  no 
fettled  habitations,  but  thofe  places  to  which  they  refort  3 
but  there  are  numbers  of  thofe  houfes  in  St.  Giles.” 

The  following  information  was  communicated  by  the 
members  of  a  fociety  inHituted  for  benevolent  purpofes. 
“  In  vifiting  George-yard,  leadingfrom High-Hreet, White¬ 
chapel,  into  Wentworth-Hreet,  we  found  there  were  from 
thirty  to  forty  houfes  apparently  full  of  people ;  and, 
being  deiirous  of  knowing  the  fituation  they  were  in,  we 
gained  accefs  to  feveral  of  them  where  we  had  formerly 
vifited  diHrefling  cafes;  and,  from  the  information  we 
coilefted,  we  conceive  that  in  thefe  houfes  there  are  no 
lefs  than  two  thouland  people :  the  whole  place,  indeed, 
prefents  fuch  a  fcene  of  human  milery  and  diflipation  as 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  We  learned  from  thole  we  had 
accefs  to,  that  one- half  of  thefe  inhabitants  fubfifl  almolt 
entirely  by  proilitution  and  beggary;  the  other  half  are 
chiefly  Irifh  labouring  people.  In  Wentworth-Hreet  (ad-  - 
joining  the  above  yard)  there  are  a  great  many  houles 
occupied  by  inhabitants  fimilar  to  thole  in  George-yard. 
One  of  thefe  (a  private  houfe,  No.  53)  we  vifited,  and 
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were  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  that  it  contained  a 
hundred  beds,  which  are  let  out  by  night  or  otherwife, 
to  beggars  and  loofe  charadters  of  all  defcriptions.  In 
fome  of  the  lanes  leading  frorp  this  llreet  there  are  other 
houl’es  of  the  lame  kind.” 

The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  IF.  Gurnet/,  reflor  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment  Danes,  a  gentleman  of  well-known  humanity  and 
confideration  for  the  poor,  is  very  interelling. — I  am  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  minifter  of  the  Free  Chapel 
in  Well-llreet,  St.  Giles’s.  In  the  Free  Chapel  there  is 
accommodation  for  600  poor.  In  the  courfe  of  my  mi- 
nillry  there,  I  have  had  occafion  to  vilit  perfons  in  very 
great  diltrefs,  and  have  feen  a  great  deal  of  fullering.  1 
have  afcertained  that  there  are  four  different  forts  of  beg¬ 
gars,  or  perfons  not  having  habitations,  or  rather  four 
different  ways  of  begging.  Some  are  by  letters,  which 
they  fend  by  the  poll :  thefe  are  called  twopeiiny-pojl  beg¬ 
gars.  Some  are  what  we  call  knocker-beggars,  who  go 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  knocking  at  every  door.  They  con¬ 
trive  to  get  a  knowledge  of  perfons  from  others  redding 
in  the  fame  llreet ;  and,  if  they  can  get  information  of 
any  one  redding  in  a  llreet,  they  go  to  that  houfe,  and,  if 
they  fucceed,  or  even  if  they  do  not  get  any  thing,  they 
fay,  “  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Gurney’s,  or  fome  other  per- 
fon’s ;  and  I  want  to  make  up  a  fum  of  money  to  pay 
rent;”  whereas  perhaps  they  pay  no  rent.  [In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  lubjeft,  Mr.  Butterworth  obferves,  “  I 
have  often  had  petitions  of  three  and  four  years  old, 
with  real  lignatures,  and  thole  petitions  three  or  four 
times  over.  I  would  alfo  add,  that  there  are  many  per¬ 
fons  who  live  by  writing  letters  and  petitions.  A  man 
in  Rofe-llreet,  Long  Acre,  gets  his  living  intirely  by 
that  employment;  he  is  neverthelefs  fo  idle,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  will  not  write  letters  when  applied  for,  and  the 
money  brought  to  be  paid  to  him  at  the  time.  There  is 
alfo  another  perl'on  in  the  Broadway  Weliminfter,  who 
gets  his  livelihood  in  the  fame  manner.”]  A  third  fort  of 
beggars  are  Jlationary  the  whole  day;  they  come  to  their 
Hand  at  a  certain  hour,  and  they  ltay  fo  many  hours,  and 
then  are  led  perhaps  to  another  Hand.  Thefe  perfons  get 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  live  very  well,  efpecially  if 
they  are  pretty  well  maimed,  or  if  they  are  blind,  or  if 
they  have  children.  There  is  a  fourth  fort,  women  and 
children,  who  are  moveable  beggars ;  they  move  about  with 
the  people,  not  particularly  by  the  llreet,  but  with  the 
people :  for  inllance,  at  the  time  of  the  play  they  are  al¬ 
ways  very  near  the  theatres  ;  and,  if  they  fee  a  gentleman 
and  lady  walking  together  in  deep  converfation,  they  will 
■  peller  them,  and  run  before  them  till  they  give  them  a 
penny  or  twopence  to  get  rid  of  them.  Thole  people  at 
S>ther  times  of  the  day,  if  it  is  a  Sunday  for  inllance,  will 
be  found  near  chapels  where  there  are  large  congrega¬ 
tions;  they  know  as  well  where  the  large  congregations 
are  as  poflible ;  not  that  they  ever  go  within-fide  the  doors, 
they  keep  without-fide,  and  there  they  fpeak  of  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  charity  of  the  people  coming  out,  and  pray 
for  them.  If  they  get  any  thing,  it  is  well;  if  not,  per¬ 
haps  they  will  afterwards  utter  imprecations  againll  them, 
which  I  have  frequently  heard.  [Mr.  Gurney  might  have 
added,  that  thefe  beggars  are  of  all  perfuanons.  There 
was  one  who  regularly  Hood  at  the  door  of  the  catholic 
chapel  in  Lincoin's-inn-fields,  petitioning  “  for  the  love 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,”  and  other  catholic  faints:  in  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  at  the  door  of  a  diffenting 
m’eeting-houle,  bawling  “for  the  love  of  Chrift.”  The 
evening  placed  him  at  Well-llreet,  or  at  fome  other  cha¬ 
pel  belonging  to  the  ellablifined  church.] 

There  are  five  large  gin-fnops,  or  wine-vaults  as  they 
are  called,  clofe  to  the  Seven  Dials,  which  are  conftantly 
frequented.  There  is  one  where  they  go  in  at  one  door 
and  out  at  another,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
returning  the  fame  way,  where  there  are  fo  many.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  lived  oppofite,  had  the  curiolity  to 
count  how  many  went  in  in  the  courfe  of  one  Sunday 
morning,  before  he  went  to  church  3  and  it  was  320. 
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Jofeph  Butterworth,  Efq.  M.  P.  in  the  committee  of  the 
Strangers’  Friend  Society,  remarks — In  the  courfe  of  my 
obfervations  I  have  noticed  the  condition  of  many  beg¬ 
gars;  their  cafes  have  been  inquired  into,  and  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  way  they  have  been  found  to  be  impoltors;  and  I 
am  perluaded  they  are  the  moll  profligate  and  idle  de- 
fcription  of  charadler.  I  am  convinced  that  very  few,  if 
any,  honell,  induflrious,  and  fober,  people,  ever  have 
recourfe  to  begging.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  I  live 
there  is  a  great  refort  for  beggars ;  and  I  have  made  fome 
inquiries  into  their  condition.  There  are  two  public- 
houfes  in  Church-lane,  St.  Giles’s,  whofe  chief  fupport 
depends  upon  beggars :  one  called  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  is  the  Rofe-and- Crown  public-houfe ;  and  the  other 
the  Robin  Hood.  The  number  of  beggars  that  frequent 
thole  houfes,  at  various  times,  is  computed  to  be  about 
300.  I  have  been  credibly  .informed,  they  are  divided 
into  companies,  and  each  company  is  lubdivided  into 
what  are  called  walks,  and  each  company  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  walk  ;  if  this  walk  be  confidered  beneficial,  the  whole 
company  take  it  by  turns,  each  perfon  keeping  it  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours  •  their  receipts,  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  to  five 
Ihillings  a-day,  each  perfon,  frequently  more.  They  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  fpend  lefs  at  night  than  half-a-crown, 
and  they  generally  pay  lixpence  for  their  bed.  It  is  their 
cullom  to  fally  out  early  in  the  morning;  and  thofe  who 
have  any  money  left  of  the  preceding  day’s  earning  treat 
the  rell  with  fpirits,  before  they  begin  the  operations  of 
the  day.  I  have  been  informed,  that  they  have  a  kind  of 
committee  to  organize  the  walks  to  be  frequented  by 
■each  perfon,  and  they  generally  appropriate  the  bell  walks 
to  the  fenior  beggars,  in  rotation.  There  is  an  Irilhman 
who  pretends  to  be  a  failor,  and  frequently  cuts  his  legs 
to  excite  companion ;  he  begs  Ihoes,  and  then  fells  them ; 
he  is  a  moll  audacious  fellow,  and  has  feveral  times  been 
imprifoned.  Another  man,  half  naked,  and  who  gene¬ 
rally  appears  in  that  condition,  has,  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  the  funds  ;  he  is 
a  young  man  with  a  long  beard  ;  he  frequently  has  flowers 
in  his  hand,  and  limps;  he  will  not  aft  with  the  gang, 
but  preferves  his  own  independence,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatell  boxers  in  St.  Giles’s.  I  underlland,  that,  after 
the  bufinel's  of  the  day  is  over,  they  frequent  thofe  houfes, 
and  partake  of  the  bell  food  they  can  obtain  ;  they  Ipend 
their  evenings  in  a  very  riotous  manner;  the  food  that  is 
given  them  by  benevolent  perfons  they  do  not  eat,  but 
either  throw  it  away  or  give  it  to  the  dogs.  Women  have 
been  frequently  known  to  afl'ume  an  appearance  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  in  order  to  obtain  child-bed  linen,  which  in  many 
cafes  they  have  done  eight  or  ten  times  over.  I  know  a 
fober  hackney-coachman,  upon  whofe  veracity  I  can  de¬ 
pend,  who  has  frequently  conveyed  beggars  to  their 
lodgings  ;  and  formerly,  when  he  plied  in  St.  Giles’s,  has 
been  called  to  the  houfes  I  before  mentioned,  to  take 
them  from  thence,  being  fo  intoxicated  they  could  not 
walk  home.  A  fafil  lately  came  under  my  oblervation, 
of  a  perfon  in  Charles-llreet,  Drury-lane,  who,  with  his 
wife,  obtained  their  living  by  begging;  lhe  lately  lay-in; 
a  benevolent  neighbour,  perceiving  lhe  had  no  bed  or 
bedltead,  furnilhed  her  with  them;  but  he  foon  found 
they  were  not  ul'ed.  The  bedltead  was  cut  up  and  made 
into  a  rabbit-hutch ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  by  the  beg¬ 
gar  was  this  :  that  benevolent  peiffons  would  occalionally 
vifit  them,  and,  finding  that  they  had  neither  bed  nor 
bedltead,  would  be  more  difpofed  to  give  them  money; 
and  he  wilhed  to  appear  as  mean  as  poifible. 

The  vilitors  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  on  the 
eallern  part  of  the  town,  report,  that  they  never  knew 
any  worthy  characters  found  in  the  llreets  begging.  I 
have  known  feveral  inllances  of  perfons  obtaining  confi¬ 
derable  lums,  daily,  by  begging.  About  two  months 
ago  fome  children  in  Ruffell-fquare  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  I  inquired  particularly  into  their  hillory  ;  and  I 
found  the  mother  fupported  by  a  daughter,  a  girl  about 
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-twelve  years  of  age,  who  alfo  appeared  very  dirty  and 
offenfive.  The  girl  informed  me  Ihe  had  been  fix  years 
engaged  in  begging  for  her  mother ;  that  on  l'ome  days 
Ihe  gets  three  or  four  ihillings,  befides  copper;  that  on 
Chrlftmas-day  lalt  file  earned  four  ihillings  and  Iixpence ; 
that  file  ufually  gets  about  eighteen-pence  a-day.  I  in¬ 
quired  of  the  mother  whether  the  child  had  any  inftruc- 
tion ;  flie  faid  ihe  had  not ;  and  ihe  gave  as  the  reafon, 
that  file  had  no  fuitable  clothes  to  go  to  l'chool  in.  The 
mother  was  furniihed  with  money  to  procure  fuitable 
clothing,  and  the  child  was  fent  to  the  Sunday-fchool  in 
Drury-iane,  which  ihe  attended  two  or  three  Sundays ; 
but,  like  many  other  fimilar  cafes,  ihe  then  abfented  her- 
felf.  A  boy,  aged  about  fifteen  years,  was  placed  by  his 
mother  by  the  wall  near  Whitechapel  workhoufe.  On 
application  to  the  mother,  entreating  her  to  let  him  be 
taken  into  the  workhouie,  ihe  would  not  confent  unlefs 
they  would  allow  her  36s.  or  38s.  a-week,  as,  ihe  Hated, 
that  upon  an  average  was  but  a  part  of  his  gains..  The 
Society  well  knew  a  negro  beggar,  who  about  two  years 
iince  ufed  to  Hand  by  Mefl'rs.  Elliott  and  Robinion's  tea- 
warehoufe,  near  Finlbury-fquare,  who  has  retired  to  the 
Welt  Indies,  with  a  fortune,  it  was  iuppofed,  of  about 
1500I.  obtained  by  this  way  of  life. 

Mr.  S.  Roberts,  watch-houfe  keeper,  Bloomibury. — My 
opinion  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  beggars  who  go 
about  are  not  in  diftrefs,  that  they  are  impoitors :  I  have 
knowledge  of  one  man  in  particular,  that  goes  about  and 
pretends  to  be  in  fits  in  the  ilreet :  he  chews  ioap,  and 
has  been  taken  feveral  times  in  impofing  upon  people; 
he  was  taken  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  committed  for  a  month  :  his  name  is  John  Col¬ 
lins;  he  is  known  by  the  beadles  by  the  name  of  the 
foap-eater.  There  is  another,  a  woman,  a  good  deal  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Phillips  ;  ihe 
has  been  paifed  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  a  number  of  times,  but 
it  is  impoiTible  to  keep  her  away  from  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  There  is  a  little  black  man  who  has  frequently 
been  brought  into  the  watch-houfe  for  begging.  I  have 
feen  him  have  a  bag  with  filver,  and  another  bag  with 
copper ;  and  at  other  times  he  has  come  to  fetch  me  to 
take  up  people  who  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  deal  of 
money,  as  he  Hated  :  and  I  have  been  told  at  the  public- 
houfe,  he  would  fpend  fifty  ihillings  a-week  for  his  board : 
he  would  fpit  his  own  goofe  or  his  own  ducks,  and  live 
very  well. 

Mr.  Cooper,  conne&ed  with  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent 
Society. — In  January,  February,  and  March,  1814,  the 
Spitalfields  Society  was  called  upon  for  very  particular 
exertions.  A  committee,  confining  of  about  fixteen  per- 
ions,  vifited,  in  the  couri'e  of  thofe  three  months,  I  lup- 
pol'e  at  leaH  800  different  families.  We  ufed  to  go  two 
and  two  together.  From  the  obfervations  I  made  upon 
the  Hate  of  poor  families,  I  have  no  idea  at  all  that,  in 
any  individual  caie,  perfons  that  were  worthy  objedfs, 
however  diftrelfed  they  were,  have  had  recourie  to  ftreet1- 
begging.  ' 

Mr.  John  Daughtry,  in  the  fame  connection.— -What  is 
your  general  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  Hreet-beggars, 
derived  from  any  information  you  have  acquired  ? — ' That 
they  are  idle  and  worthlefs  ;  the  vifitors  of  the  Spitalfields 
Benevolent  Society,  with  which  1  am  connected,  having- 
been  led  to  adopt  as  a  maxim,  “  That  llreet-beggars  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  fo  utterly  worthlefs  and  incor¬ 
rigible,  as  to  be  undeferving  the  attention  of  fuch  a  lo- 
ciety.”  I  would  beg  to  Hate  as  a  general  oblervation, 
that,  when  perfons  are  by  any  means  driven  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fireet-begging,  their  characters  become  lb  depraved, 
that  they  are  feldoni  ot  any  ufe  to  lociety  or  their  fami¬ 
lies  afterwards;  they  generally  become  openly  depraved 
and  immoral  to  a  very  great  degree.  But  the  infiances 
in  which  worthy,  honelt,  indultrious,  perfons  have  re- 
courfe  to  begging,  are  extremely  rare ;  they  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  rather  fiarve  than  beg.  A  perfon  of  veracity,  who 
Tome  time  ago  vifited  1500  poor  families  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Spitalfields,  affirms,  that  out  of  full  300  cafes 
of  abjeCt  poverty  and  defiitution,  and  at  leafi  100  of  lite¬ 
ral  flarvation,  not  a  dozen  had  been  found  to  have  had 
recourfe  to  begging :  many  of  the  mofi  wretched  of  the 
above  cafes _  had  been  not  long  before  able  to  fupport 
themfelves  in  lome  comfort,  but  want  of  employ  had 
completely  ruined  them;  they  were  at  that  moment 
p  reded  by  landlord,  baker,  and  tax-gatherer;  had  pawned 
and  fold  every  thing  that  could  be  turned  into  money; 
were  abfolutely  without  a  morfel  of  food  for  themfelves 
or  family ;  but  Hill  had  not  had  recourfe  to  begging.  As 
a  general  faCt,  the  decent  poor  will  flruggle  to  the  utter- 
mofi,  and  even  perifli,  rather  than  turn  beggars.  After 
lome  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  it  need  fcarcely  be 
Hated,  that  the  clafs  of  perfons  under  confideration  is 
believed  to  confifi  almofi  exclufively  of  the  idle  and  pro¬ 
fligate,  the  greater  part  depraved  and  abandoned  beyond 
delcription ;  only  lefs  vicious  and  injurious  to  fociety 
than  profefied  thieves  and  houfebreakers.  In  mofi  cafes, 
idlencfs  and  hypocrily  are  fo  wrought  into  their  natures, 
that  they  are  abfolutely  incurable.  Living  by  hourly  de¬ 
ception,  they  have  lefs  character  than  even  thieves,  and  are 
more  hopelefs  as  to  moral  reformation:  they  are  known, 
to  be  too  idle  even  to  beg  when  they  have  a  /hilling  left  to 
fpend,  or  can  find  a  pubiic-houfe  or  chandler’s  fliop  that 
will  trufi  them. 

Mr.  William  Hale,  of  Spitalfields. — I  have  known  in-, 
fiance’s  of  my  own  tvork-people,  who  have  left  good  looms 
of  work,  to  go  out  begging.  Some  time  back,  in  Old  Broad- 
fireet,  leading  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  merchants  who  walk  about  four  o’clock  to¬ 
wards  the  Exchange  ;  coming  towards  Spitalfields  I  met 
a  woman,  as  I  was  crofling  the  ftreet  in  a  hurry  ;  Ihe  had 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  alked  charity ;  I  looked  her  in 
the  face,  and  (lie  was  very  much  confuled  ;  Ihe  and  lien 
hulband  worked  for  me  at  the  time ;  he  had  a  good  loom’s 
work,  and  Ihe  filk- winding,  which  I  was  at  the  time  very- 
much  in  want  of. 

There  was  a  woman  who  ufed  to  go  to  a  chapel  in  the 
City  Road,  as  file  faid  :  one  of  our  overfeers  was  coming 
out  in  the  evening  after  fervice,  when  he  hea-d  a  voice, 
“  Pray,  remember  a  poor  blind  child  ;  have  pity  on  a  poor 
blind  child.”  Knowing  the  voice,  he  turned  round,  and 
recognized  her  to  be  one  of  our  paupers,  who  had  bor¬ 
rowed  or  hired  this  blind  child  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting 
pity  ;  for  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them  to  hire  or 
borrow  children  to  go  out  begging ;  and,  if  you  meet 
with  a  woman  who  appears  to  have  twins,  in  ninety-nine 
cafes  out  a  hundred  they  are  not  her  own,  or  not  both  her 
own  :  I  have  known  a  woman  Jit  for  ten  years  xcith  twins  ; 
they  never  exceeded  the  fame  age.  Some,  who  are  well  prac- 
tifed  in  the  art  of  begging,  will  collect  three,  four,  or  five, 
children,  from  different  parents  of  the  lower  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  will  give  thofe  parents  iixpence  or  even  more  per 
day  for  thofe  children  to  go  begging  with  ;  they  go  in  thofe 
kind  of  gangs,  and  make  a  very  great  node,  letting  the 
children  fometimes  crying  in  order  to  extort  charity  from 
the  people.  Many  children  alfo  are  fent  out  by  their  pa¬ 
rents  as  foon  as  it  is  poflible  for  them  to  extort  relief,  and 
difiributed  about.  One  perhaps  takes  a  broom  ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  bring  home  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
fize,  they  are  beaten  for  it.  A  family  is  the  greateft  re- 
lource  of  fuch  perfons  :  like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a 
giant. 

Some  mendicants  employ  a  certain  portion  of  their  time 
in  finding  out  the  committee-days  cf  the  relpedtive  parifiies, 
when  they  meet  and  relieve  their  out-door  poor  ;  and  it  is 
very  well  known  they  go  to  one  vefiry  on  a  Monday,  a  fe- 
cond  on  Tuefday,  and  a  third  on  VVednefday,  and  lo  on. 
They  will  tell  fuch  tales  of  diftrefs,  which  appear  fo  in- 
terelting  to  gentlemen  not  deeply  verfed  in  their  dupli¬ 
city,  that,  they  are  fure  to  gain  upon  their  feelings,  and 
they  get  is.  or  is.  6d.  or  2s.  6d.  from  each. 

It  is  a  rule  with  us,  never  to  relieve  any  perfon  that  ap¬ 
plies,  in  the  firft  infiance,  as  a  .calual  pauper  for  temporary 
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felief ;  but  we  take  clown  their  name  and  refidence  ;  and 
the  overfeer  whofe  turn  it  is  for  the  week  calls  the  next 
day,  and  relieves  them  at  their  own  habitation.  That 
plan  was  firlt  adopted  when  I  was  overfeer ;  and  I  think,  in 
hve  cafes  out  of  ten,  we  found  that  we  had  falle  directions, 
and  that  there  were  no  fuch  perfons  living  there. 

[Mr.  G.  H.  Mahne,  of  St.  John’s  Wellminfter,  fays, 
“  Going  along  the  High-ftreet,  Borough,  I  law  a  number 
of  perfons  whom,  by  their  appearance,  I  knew  to  be  iti¬ 
nerant  beggars,  travelling  by  palfes.  Obferving  a  man 
and  his  family  divide,  dole  to  the  church,  and  the  woman 
take  a  pal's  out  of  her  pocket,  I  guelfed  the  bufinefs  they 
were  upon  ;  and,  on  paying  a  little  attention  to  their 
further  proceedings,  found  this  family  W'ere  making  ufe 
of  two  pafles  :  the  woman  went  into  the  Ihop  where  one 
of  the  overfeers  refided,  taking  writh  her  all  the  children  ; 
and  the  man  went  afterwards  with  fome  of  them  ;  by 
which  means  they  got  double  allowance.’’] 

What  is  your  opinion  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  bell  means  to 
prevent  mendicity  ? — To  take  every  polfible  means  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  -what  defcription  thefe  individuals 
are,  and  their  Iheer  depravity ;  that  they  are  not  fit  objects 
of  their  benevolence ;  that  in  no  injiance Jhould  an  individual 
give  any  thing  to  a  perfon  that  applied  to  him  in  the  Jlreets  ; 
and  for  the  churchwardens,  overfeers,  conftables,  and 
Other  efficient  officers  in  their  refpebtive  parilhes,  never  to 
fuller  a  beggar  to  walk  the  llreets,  but,  if  they  do,  to  warn 
them  ;  if  they  trefpafs  a  fecond  time,  take  them  before  a 
magiftrate,  who  will  give  the  neceffary  inftrudions  to  pals 
them  to  their  refpeftive  parilhes.  But  the  advantages 
striling  from  begging  are  fuch  a  temptation  to  the  idle 
poor,  not  willing  to  work,  that  they  would  fooner  be  im- 
prifoned  three  months  in  the  year,  than  be  deterred  from 
the  practice  of  begging  the  other  nine. 

The  fame  queftion  to  Mr.  John  Daughtry. — If  the  pub¬ 
lic  lodging-houfes,  which  are  the  nightly  refort  of  the 
worft  of  this  clafs  of  perfons,  were  brought  under  regu¬ 
lation,  and  perhaps  fuppreffed,  it  might  contribute  a  little 
towards  this  objeCt ;  but  the  moll  effectual  preventive 
would  be,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  point,  and 
Check  the  injudicious  benevolence  which  fupports  and  en¬ 
courages  fuch  vagrants.  But  the  proper  oblervance  of 
tire  Sabbath  by  the  lower  orders  of  lociety,  has  a  molt  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  moral  character  and  general  com¬ 
fort  of  their  families  ;  and  it  will  rarely  be  found  to  happen 
that  poor  perfons  fo  brought  up,  and  who  had  alfo  the 
advantage  of  fuitable  inllruCtion,  have  become  mendicants. 
Sunday -Jcliools  perhaps,  above  every  other  means,  promote 
among  the  poor  this  nnich-negleCted  duty  :  the  children 
are  not  only  taught  the  lacred  obligation  of  the  fabbath, 
but  are  habituated  to  obferve  it,  by  being  regularly  con¬ 
ducted  to  public  worlhip.  Such  is  the  elfeCt  on  the  poor 
in  general,  of  a  Hated  attendance  on  the  public  fervice  of 
religion,  that  thofe  wrho  are  accultomed  to  viflt  them,  are 
in  moll  cafes  able  to  difcern  it  in  the  very  afpeCt  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  :  where  the  fabbath  is  obferved,  you  may  expeCi  to 
find',  in  even  the  poorell,  cleanlinefs,  decency,  and  civil 
behaviour  ;  but,  where  it  is  violated,  the  reverie  of  thefe 
are  often  met  with.  Perfons  who  have  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  thefe  inllitutions,  and  have  anxioufly 
traced  the  deftination  of  many  of  the  children  that  were 
formerly  under  their  care,  can  point  out  great  numbers, 
who,  being  grown  up  into  life,  are  now  good  members  of 
i'ociety ;  but  they  have  never  difcovered  any  inllance  of 
one  becoming  a  mendicant.  Well-regulated  Sunday- 
fchools  are  clireCtly  calculated  to  counteract  the  dilpoli- 
tions  and  habits  that  might  iead  to  mendicity.-  In  the 
■courfe  even  of  a  few  months  after  the  lowelt  order  of 
children  have  been  admitted,  their  very  appearance  is  ob- 
j’erved  to  undergo  a  decided  improvement;  they  are  uni¬ 
formly  cleaner  and  more  tidily  dreifed  ;  and  their  minds 
are  evidently  railed  a  degree  further  from  the  meannefs 
and  degradation  of  mendicants.  The  knowledge  and 
moral  influence  of  which  the  children  thus  partake,  they 
•communicate,  in  a  greater  or  lets  degree,  fo  all  their  ya- 
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rious  families.  Not  unfrequeritly  too,  the  benefit,  which 
in  this  way  extends  to  the  parents,  is  confirmed  by  a  word 
of  counfel  and  admonition  from  a  teacher,  who  calls  per¬ 
haps  to  enquire  after  an  abfent  child,  or  to  afford  relief  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  thofe  Sun- 
day-fchools  where  the  teachers  aCt  gratuif.oujly,  as  I  find, 
that  no  perfons  who  are  paid  do  the  work  half  lo  well  as 
thofe  who  do  it  from  motives  of  real  benevolence.  The 
above  remarks  will  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  apply  to  thofe 
day-Jchools  in  which  the  children  are  afiembled  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  for  moral  and  religious  inllruCtion,  and  are  llatedly 
conducted  to  public  worlhip. 

In  a  fchool  ellablilhed  at  Hoxton,  a  few  years  ago,  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  very  depraved  poor,  the 
moral  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  is  viflble  to  all 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  there  are  many  inllances  which  can. 
be  pointed  out,  of  the  molt  complete  reformation  in  the 
morals  and  conduCl  of  the  parents,  from  the  circumllance 
of  the  children  having  been  introduced  into  the  fchools. 
In  fome  inllances  they  have  taught  their  parents  to  read. 
As  a  branch  of  this  fchool,  another  has  been  ellablilhed  at 
Haggerfone,  a  village  at  a  fmall  diltance,  which  was  pro¬ 
verbial  for  depravity  :  there  are  a  number  of  brickmakers 
refute  there,  who  are  a  moll  wretched  let  of  beings  ;  and 
the  face  of  that  neighbourhood  is  completely  changed  in. 
the  courfe  of  the  lall  year  or  two  ;•  and  it  is  alcribed  by  all 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fchool  there. 

Mr.  Hale  was  alked  if  he  knew  any  thing  as  to  the  Hate 
of  the  village  of  Haggerllone,  alluded  to  by  the  lall  wit- 
nefs. — Anfwer  :  “  It  is  a  place  inhabited  chiefly  by  brick- 
makers, of  the  very  lowelt  clafs  of  lociety,  and  perhaps  fome 
of  them  of  the  very  worll  characters  ;  1b  much  lb,  that  no 
man  or  woman  towards  dark  will  walk  acrofs  that  way  to-- 
wards  Hackney,  though  it  might  be  fomewhat  nearer 
and  fo  bad,  that,  if  a  thief  was  purfued  and  ran  to  Hag¬ 
gerllone,  no  conllable  or  runner  would  go  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  ;  it  has  been  called  The  City  of  Refuge.  To  have 
any  moral  improvement  made  on  the  face  ol  lociety  like 
that,  fuch  as  has  been  fpoken  to  by  the  lall  witnefs,  mull 
afford  a  llriking  proof  of  the  beneficial  confequences  re- 
fulting  from  early  inllruCtion.” 

On  the  fubjeCl  of  delivering  the  llreets  from  the  nuifanc? 
of  common  beggars,  we  have  the  following  evidence  : 

Mr.  Francis  Holier,  clerk  to  the  lord-mayor,  who  at¬ 
tends  his  lordlhip  daily  in  the  jullice-room, — Are  beggars 
frequently  brought  before  him  ?  Not  the  common  beg¬ 
gars  very  often  ;  but  the  common  beggars,  in  general, 
unite  pilfering  with  begging;  if  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  door-mat,  or  any  thing  where  there  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger,  they  attempt  it,  and  are  frequently 
caught  in  thole  attempts.  They  are  not  lb  often  taken 
up  for  vagrancy  only,  as  perhaps  they  might  be.  It  is  a 
very  difagreeable  thing  for  an  officer  to  undertake,  for  he 
is  fure  to  get  a  crowd  about  him,  and  to  be  ill-treated  ; 
there  is  generally  a  ferious  llruggle  before  any  of  thofe 
common  beggars  can  betaken  into  cultody,  and  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  lecurity. 

By  people  of  their  own  clafs  ? — No  ;  by  an  ill-advifed 
kind nefs  of  individuals.  Thele  beggars  immediately 
make  a  refinance,  by  filling  down  and  fcreaming;  and 
then  good-natured  people  mterell  themfelves,  and  deiira 
they  will  not  pull  the  poor  creature  about.  I  lliould  fee] 
that  as  one  principal  reafon  of  the  officers  not  doing  theii* 
duty  more  often. 

Do  you  find  the  fame  people  that  have  been  under  exa¬ 
mination  at  one  time,  and  palled  to  their  parilhes,  return  t 
— Yes,  frequently.  Some  have  been  lent  to  Ireland 
more  than  once.  There  is  a  woman  infells  the  city  with 
three  or  four  children,  who  has  been  lent  to  Ireland  more 
than  once,  an  exceffively  bad  woman,  and  very  trouble, 
fome  and  abufive  ;  Ihe  was  found  begging  in  a  very  fliorfc 
time  in  the  fame  places  as  before. 

Mr.  Philip  Holdfwortli ,  city-marlhal. — I  have  the  charge 
of  the  police  ;  the  police  are  inllrufted  to  prevent  burgla¬ 
ries,  {keet-robberies,  nuifances  of  ey fry  kind  5  and  it 
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as  much  their  duty  to  remove  beggars  as  it  is  to  apprehend 
thieves;  but  it  is  a  duty  that  I  have  found  the  officers 
more  unwilling  to  attend  to  than  any  other  of  their  duties, 
for  it  is  unpopular,  and  they  always  get  abuled  when  they 
lug  thefe  people  to  the  prifons.  The  people  generally 
join  with  the  mendicant,  and  the  officers  frequently  are 
ill-ufed  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  one  officer,  the  week  before 
laft,  in  taking  up  a  failor  vvhofe  dog  carries  his  hat,  was 
ferioully  hurt.  We  proved  on  the  average,  that  that  man 
with  his  dog  got  thirty  Shillings  a-day  ;  that  was  proved 
by  his  own  affertion  when  in  Bridewell. 

Juft  at  the  time  we  are  writing  (June  20,  7816.)  one 
Clegg,  a  mendicant  whofe  pitiful  cries  have  long  annoyed 
the  inhabitants  of  Spring  Gardens,  and  who  pretended  to 
he  blind  and  lame,  was  brought  to  the  police-office,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  He 
was  taken  to  a  public  houfe  oppofite  the  office,  while  his 
commitment  was  made  put ;  but,  not  liking  the  profpedt 
of  a  gaol,  he. forgot  his  corporeal  and  vil'ual  defects,  and, 
watching  an  opportunity,  he  ftarted  with  the  fpeecl  of  a 
greyhound,  outran  his  purfuers,  and  got  clear  off. 

We  have  not  made  our  extracts  from  this  evidence  in 
the  order  in.  which  it  ftands  in  the  Report;  but  have 
'brought  fuch  parts  together  as  would  ferve  to  explain  and 
contrail  with  each  other.  The  Committee  was  revived  in 
the  prefent  feflion,  May  28,  1816  ;  the  above  Report  was 
fubmitted  to  their  coniideration,  and  they  were  directed 
-to  make  farther  enquiries,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
ihoufe.  This  lecond  Report  was  iflued  on  the  1 3  th  of  June ; 
'in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  principal  fa<Sts  in  the  Re- 
-port  of  the  July  preceding,  the  committee  obferve,  that 
"much  inconvenience  appears  to  have  arifen  from  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  condudt  of  magiftrates,  fome  putting 
'the  laws  in  execution  more  vigoroufly  than  others.  In  the 
'evidence  taken  before  the  committee  the  prefent  feffion, 
Mr.  Evance,  the  magiftrate,  mentions  that  the  ftate  of 
■mendicity  in  the  Borough  is  conliderably  diminifhed,  and 
Scarcely  a  beggar  is  now'  feen  alking  alms,  in  confequence 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  officers.  Sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
Telying  on  the  17th  Geo.  II.  thinks  the  town  might  be 
cleared  of  every  beggar  in  three  days  ;  but,  in  that  cafe, 
they  would  be  let  loofe  on  the  country;  and  he  admits 
that  the  magiftrates  are  every  day  under  the  neceffity  of 
breaking  the  law.  Mr.  Fielding,  the  magiftrate  of  Queen- 
fquare,  ftates,  that  much  may  be  done  by  the  prefent  law', 
but  that  the  17th  of  Geo.  II.  might  be  amended  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  he  aifo  thinks  mendicity  much  diminifhed,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  committee  laft  year.  The 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  exifting  laws  being  fufficient,  as  far  as  refpedts  the 
metropolis,  if  equally  enforced  throughout  it  3  but  the 
committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  adt  repeat¬ 
edly  referred  to,  which  compels  the  magiftrates  in  every 
cafe,  without  exception,  to  commit  or  punilh  every  per¬ 
son  who  lhall  be  found  begging,  ihould  be  amended  or 
, repealed.  Itjecomniends  that  an  eftablifhment  be  formed 
on  Mr.  Martin’s  plan  of  enquiry,  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
criminating  the  meritorious  poor  from  the  other  claffes  ; 
.that  due  diligence  be  ufed  to  lend  home  the  Irifti,  Scots, 
and  African,  mendicants;  that  the  Chellea  and  Green¬ 
wich  penfioners  (a  very  troublefome  clals  of  mendicants) 
be  taken  out  of  the  ftreets,  and  fome  other  minor  regula¬ 
tions.  On  the  urgency  of  the  evil  refpedting  children  who 
infeft  the  ftreets,  and  are  likely  to  become  the  worft  fort  of 
criminals,  the  committee  fuggeft,  whether  an  expedient 
may  not  be  found  by  fitting  up  fome  old  lliips  of  W'ar,  and 
mooring  them  clofe  to  the  Thames,  as  floating-fchools, 
which  plan,  in  aid  of  the  police,  has  been  fuggelted  by 
the  chief  magiftrate  of  London.  The  latter  plan,  we  are 
of  opinion,  deferves  the  particular  confideration  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  numerous  children  tried  every  feffions  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  fliows  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure.  Thefe 
children  lupply  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  the  worft  of  thieves 
;  and  houfebreakers,  many  of  whom,  had  they  been  pro¬ 


perly  taken  care  of  in  their  infant  years,  might  have  been 
ufeful  members  of  fociety. 

No  bill  has  been  brought  into  parliament  upon  the 
foundation  of  thefe  Reports  ;  but  the  matter  ftands  over 
for  future  confideration.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Role’s 
plan  for  faving-banks,  Mr.  Curwen’s  for  a  national  bank, 
and  lome  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
which  bid  fair  to  fupprefs  mendicity,  and  even  to  render 
parilh-rates  unneceffary,  will  occafion  us  to  refume  the 
fubjedt,  and  we  hope  to  conclude  it,  under -the  article 
Poor. 

MEN'DING,/  The  adt  of  making  better.  A  repair; 
an  improvement. 

MEN'DIP  HILL'S,  a  range  of  hills,  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Wells  ; 
celebrated  for  mines  of  lead  and  coals.  They  ftretch  from 
Whatley,  near  Frome-Selwood,  in  the  eaft,  to  Axbridge  in 
the  w'eft,  and  from  Bedminlter  in  the  north  to  Glallonbury 
in  the  fouth.  Its  coals  are  carried,  in  vaft  quantities,  on 
the  backs  of  horfes,  to  Bath  and  Wells,  Shepton-Mallet, 
Frome,  &c.  in  this  county,  and  even  to  Warminfter  and 
other  tow'ns  in  Wilts.  The  lead  is  obferved  to  be  not  fo 
loft,  pliant,  and  eafy  to  melt,  as  that  of.  Derbylhire  ;  nor 
fo  proper  for  Iheeting,  becaufe,  when  melted,-  it  runs  into 
knots  ;  and,  being  of  fo  hard  a  nature,  it  is  generally  ex¬ 
ported,  and  employed  in  calling  bullets  and  fmall  ihot. 
Thefe  hills,  in  old  records,  are  called  Moincdrop.  They 
have  many  knolls  upon  them  of  a  fteep  afeent ;  but  the 
highell  part  of  them  is  a  flat  of  fome  length,  on  which 
there  are  fw'amps,  very  dangerous  to  travellers.  There 
was  once  a  royal  forell  on  thole  hills.  The  river  Frome, 
which  runs  through  Frome  to  Bradford,  rifes  in  thefe 
hills.  About  the  weft  end  of  them  is  found  plenty  of 
lapis  calaminaris.  Thefe  hills  are  covered  to  a  vaft  exr 
tent  with  heath  and  fern,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  flieep 
and  cattle,  affording  the  moft  charming  of  profpedts. 
England's  Gaz. 

It  is  generally  obferved,  that  wherever  mines  of  lead- 
ore  are,  there  caverns  of  various  kinds  and  fituations  are 
found.  The  moft  confiderable  in  Mendip-hills  is  a  cavern 
in  a  hill  called  Lamb.  Firft  a  perpendicular  lhaft  delcends 
about  ten  fathoms ;  then  you  come  into  a  leading  vault, 
which  extends  itfelf  in  length  about  forty  l?.thoms  ;  it 
runs  not  on  a  level,  but  defeending,  fo  that  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  it  you  are  twenty-three  fathoms  deep 
by  a  perpendicular  line  ;  the  floor  of  it  is  full  of  loole 
rocks ;  its  roof  is  firmly  vaulted  with  limeftone  rocks, 
having  flowers  of  all  colours  hanging  from  them,  which 
prefent  a  moft  beautiful  object  to  the  eye,  being  always 
kept  moift  by  the  dillilling  waters.  In  fome  parts  the  roof 
is  about  five  fathoms  in  height,  in  others  fo  low  that  a 
man  has  much  ado  to  pafs  by  creeping ;  the  width  is  moft. 
ly  about  three  fathoms.  This  cavern  croffes  many  veins 
of  ore.  About  its  middle,  on  the  eaft  fide,  lies  a  narrow 
paffage  into  another  cavern,  which  runs  between  forty 
and  fifty  fathoms  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  ca¬ 
vern  there  opens  another  large  one. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hills,  and  within  a  mile  of 
Wells,  is  a  famous  grotto,  known  by  the  name  of  Okey- 
hole,  much  reforted  to  by  travellers.  The  entrance  of 
it  is  in  the  declivity  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  there  envi¬ 
roned  with  rocks,  having  near  it  a  precipitous  defeent 
about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  always  iffues  from  the  rock  a  confiderable  current 
of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the  entrance  Ihow  them- 
felves  for  about  thirty  fathoms  in  height,  though  the 
whole  afeent  of  the  hill  above  it  is  about  a  mile,  and  is 
very  fteep.  At  firft  entering  this  vault,  you  go  upon  a 
level ;  but,  advancing  farther  into  it,  you  find  the  way 
rocky  and  uneven,  fometimes  afeending  and  fometimes 
defeending.  The  roof  in  the  highell  part  is  about  eight 
fathoms  from  the  floor,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  fo  low 
that  a  man  nuift  ftoop  to  pals  through.  Its  width  is  alfo 
various :  Jit  fome  parts  it  is  about  five  or  fix  fathoms,  in 
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others  not  above  one  or  two ;  it  extends  itfelf  in  length 
about  200  yards.  At  the  farther  part  of  this  cavern  there 
rifes  a  good  ftream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive  a  mill, 
which  pafies  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern,  and  at  length 
Hides  down  about  fix  or  eight  fathoms  between  the  rocks, 
and  then,  prefling  through  the  clefts  of  them,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  a  valley.  This  river  within  the  cavern  is  well 
ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome  trouts  in  it,  which  mull  of 
neceffity  have  been  engendered  there,  and  not  come  from 
without,  there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  the  entrance. 
In  a  dry  fummer  may  be  feen  a  number  of  frogs  all  along 
the  cavern,  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it,  and  other  little  ani¬ 
mals  in  fome  fmall  citterns  of  water  there.  Before  arriving 
at  the  middle  of  this  vault,  you  find  a  bed  of  very  fine 
land,  which  is  much  ufed  by  artifts  to  call  metals  in.  On 
the  roof,  at  certain  places,  hang  multitudes  of  bats,  as 
ufual  in  all  caverns  whofe  entrance  is  upon  a  level,  or 
fomewhat  afcending  or  defcending. 

The  next  cavern  of  note  lies  about  five  miles  from  this, 
on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Mendip-liills,  near  Chedder. 
From  this  place  you  may  pafs  up  a  narrow  valley  about  a 
mile  in  length,  being  bounded  with  precipitous  rocks  on 
the  eaft  and  weft,  fome  of  a  very  confiderable  height.  To 
enter  into  this  cavern,  before  you  reach  half-way  this 
valley,  you  muft  afcend  about  fifteen  fathoms  on  thofe 
rocks  which  bound  it  to  the  eaft.  This  cavern  is  not  of  fo 
large  extent  as  the  former,  neither  has  it  any  thing  pecu¬ 
liar  in  it.  Thefe  two  caverns  have  no  communication  with 
the  mines.  Phil.  Tranj.  16S1. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  the  Mendip-hills,  in  Somerfetfhire,  near  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Berrington,  four  miles  north  of  Axbridge,  there 
Jias  been  difcovered  a  cavern  of  confiderable  extent,  in 
which  was  found  a  great  collection  of  human  bones.  This 
cavern  has  been  defcribed  in  the  Linnaian  TranfaCtions 
by  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  fellow  of  that  Society.  “  As  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  this  cavern  many  circumftances  which  appear 
curious  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  them,  as  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  another  place  in  the  kingdom  where  the 
different  ftages  (if  I  may  be  avowed  the  expreflion)  of 
bones  incorporating  with  limeftone  rocks  can  be  fo  well 
feen.  From  the  top  and  fides  there  is  a  continual  drip¬ 
ping  of  water,  vi'hich,  being  loaded  with  a  large  quantity 
of  calcareous  earth,  depofits  a  white  kind  of  pafte  on  moll: 
parts  of  the  cavern.  Many  of  the  bones  are  incrufted 
with  this  cement,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  ac¬ 
tually  fixed  in  the  folid  rock.  I  fuppofe  therefore  that 
this  fubftance,  which  at  firft  is  in  aftate  refembling  mortar, 
by  lofing  its  water  hardens  into  a  firm  and  folid  ftone.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  procefs  in  every 
part.  Had  the  cavern  not  been  difcovered,  and  thefe  de- 
pofited  fubftances  not  been  removed,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  whole  excavation  would,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
have  been  completely  filled  up.  The  water  was  ftill  bring¬ 
ing  frefli  quantities  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the  bones  were 
in  fome  places  completely  incorporated  with  the  folid 
rock.  Every  degree  of  intermediate  folidity  was  plainly 
difcernable.  There  were  feveral  nodules  of  ftone,  each 
of  which  contained  a  perfeft  human  Ikull.  The  fubftance 
which  is  depofited  from  the  water  effervefces  with  acids, 
and  has,  in  fhort,  every  character  of  limeftone.  At  the 
farther  end  of  this  very  curious  cavern,  where  the  height 
is  about  fifteen  feet,  there  depends  a  moft  beautiful  lta- 
laCtite,  perfectly  conical,  which,  when  the  cavern  was 
firft  difcovered,  reached  within  an  inch  of  a  cone  of  the 
lame  kind  which  rifes  from  the  floor.  By  fome  accident 
a  fmall  part  of  theftalaClite  was  broken  off ;  but  Nature  is 
now  bufyin  repairing  an  injury  which  had  been  done  to 
one  of  the  prettieft  productions  of  her  mineral  kingdom. 
Had  thefe  two  cones  met,  a  moft  beautiful  column  would 
have  been  formed,  of  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  height.  On 
ftriking  this  ftalaftite,  a  found  is  produced  fimilar  to  that 
of  a  bell,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  I  examined  the  bones 
'with  confiderable  attention,  and  I  found  that  there  was 
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adhering  to  the  furface  of  many  of  them,  a  fubftance 
w'hich  refembled  the  fpermaceti  I  have  before  defcribed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  the  years  1794  and 
1795.  I  have  to  add,  that  this  cavern  was  dilcovered 
about  the  year  1797,  by  accident ;  and  that  no  fatisfaftory 
reafon  has  been  given  for  this  fingular  accumulation  of 
human  bones.”  Linn.  Tranji.  vol.  v.  p.  143. 

Mendip  may  be  called  the  Alps  of  Somerfetfhire,  qs  the 
Peak  may  of  Derbyfhire,  and  both  thefe  immenfe  re¬ 
markable  chains  of  mountains  are  extremely  alike  with 
regard  to  the  materials  that  compofe  them.  The  rocks 
of  the  Peak  abound  with  veins  of  lead  and  calamine,  as 
do  thofe  of  Mendip  ;  both  contain  vaft  caverns  and  fub- 
terraneous  vaults  ;  and  both  conlilt  of  a  fimilar  fpecies  of 
ftone.  The  limeftone  of  Mendip  contains  various  coral- 
loid  relics  (like  that  of  Derbyfhire)  to  a  certain  depth, 
when  the  miners  find  it  more  compaCt,  and  quite  free 
from  foffils.  Maton's  ObJ'ervutions  on  the  Weftern  Counties. 

MEN'DLESHAM,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  road  from  Needham  to  Norwich,  and 
near  the  rife  of  the  river  Deben.  Its  market  and  fair  were 
granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  market,  which  is 
on  Tuefday,  is  not  much  frequented,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  in  deep  miry  roads  ;  but,  though  this  is  a  poor  dirty 
town,  it  has  a  handfome  church.  The  fair  is  on  Holy 
Thurfday.  In  1758,  a  gold  concave  ring  was  ploughed 
up  here,  the  infcription  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Runic  or 
Sclavonian  language  ;  a  fdver  crown  of  confiderable  weight 
wasalfo difcovered.  Mendlefhamcontainsiofo inhabitants. 
It  is  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sudbury,  and  eighty-two 
north-north-eaft  of  London.  Lat.  52. 16.  N.  Ion.  1.  5.  E. 

MEN'DLING,  a  town  of  Auftria,  fituated  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Bavarian  Waidhoven. 

MEN'DLING,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the 
Salza  near  Reifling  in  Stiria. 

MELDOCI'NA,  a  cape  of  North  America,  on  the  coaft 
of  New  Albion  ;  off  which  lie  fome  rocky  iflets  and 
funken  rocks,  about  a  league  from  the  fliore.  This  cape 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  being  the  higheft  on  the  fea- 
fhore  of  this  part  of  New  Albion.  The  mountains  be¬ 
hind  it  are  elevated,  and  break  into  feparate  hills,  rifing 
abruptly,  and  divided  by  many  deep  chafms.  On  both  the 
hills  and  chafms  are  fome  few  dwarf  trees.  The  general 
furface  exhibits  vegetables  of  a  dull  green  colour,  inter- 
fperfed  with  perpendicular  ftrata  of  red  earth  or  clay. 
Lat.  40.  19.  N.  Ion.  235.  53.  E. 

MENDOLE'IA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra : 
three  miles  weft  of  Bova. 

MEN'DON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Auray,  and  nine  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  l’Orient. 

MEN'DON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts : 
thirty-two  miles  louth-weft  of  Bolton. 

MENDO'NI,  J\  in  botany.  See  GlorioSa, 

MENDO'W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  thir¬ 
ty-three  miles  eaft  of  Amedabad, 

MENDO  ZA,  ajuril'diftion  of  Chili,  in  South  America, 
lubjeft  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Cordilleras,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Santiago.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  plain,  adorned  with  gardens,  and  fupplied 
with  water  by  means  of  canals.  The  town  contains  about 
one  hundrecl  families,  half  Spaniards  and  half  Indians, 
together  with  a  college  founded  by  the  Jefuits,  a  parochial 
church,  and  three  convents.  The  jurifdiCtion  compre¬ 
hends  alfo  the  towns  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  on  the 
eaft  of  the  Cordilleras,  about  thirty  leagues  north  of 
Mendoza,  and  St.  Louis  de  Loyola,  about  fifty  miles  eaft 
of  Mendoza ;  the  latter  is  fmall,  but  has  a  parifh-church, 
a  Dominican  convent,  and  a  college  founded  by  the  Je¬ 
fuits.  Lat.  33.  25.  S.  Ion.  69, 47.  W. 

MENDO'ZA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes  ;  over  which  is  a  natural  bridge  of  rocks,  from 
the  vaults  of  which  hang  icicles,  formed  of  the  water  as 
4  it 
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it  drops  from  the  rocks.  The  bridge  is  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  three  or  four  carts  abreaft.  Near  it  is  another 
bridge,  called  the  bridge  of  the  Incas,  betwixt  two  rocks, 
and  elevated  a  great  height  from  the  river. 

MENDO'ZA  (Don  Inigo  Lonez  de,  Senor  de  Hita  y 
Buytrago,  firft  Marquis  de  Santillana,  and  Conde  del  Real 
de  Manzanares),  was  born  in  Augult  1398  ;  he  married 
in  1418  Dona  Catalina  de  Figueroa,  and  died  in  1458. 
During  the  reign  of  Juan  II.  his  courage  wasconfpicuous, 
and  his  prudence  Hill  more  fo,  as  he  aggrandized  himfelf 
without  injuring  his  reputation.  He  is  mentioned  not 
only  as  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  as  an  early  patron  of  it.  His  works  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  1.  Maxims  of  Morality  in  verfe,  written  by  defire 

of  Juan  II.  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon  Henrique.  This 
book  has  palled  through  ten  editions  at  leaft,'  and  is  ftill 
reckoned  one  of  therareft  in  that  language.  2.  Proverbs 
which  Old  Women  repeat  by  the  Fire-fide.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  oldelt  collection  of  proverbs  in  any  mo¬ 
dern  language.  3.  A  letter  addrelfed  to  Don  Pedro,  (on 
of  the  Infant  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal.  This  letter,  which 
the  marquis  fent  with  a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moll  valuable  documents  for  the 
literary  hiftory  of  Spain,  as  containing  an  account  of  all 
the  Spanilh  poets,  whofe  works  the  writer  had  either  feen 
or  heard  of.  Befides  thefe,  many  of  the  marquis’s  poems 
are  in  the  “  Cancionero  General,”  and  others  in  manu- 
fcript ;  among  them  is  a  poem  upon  the  Creation,  con¬ 
fiding  of  333  danzas,  in  the  lame  metre  as  the  Trezienta  of 
Mena,  which  fee.  He  fird  introduced  the  fonnet  into 
Spanilh  poetry. 

MENDO'ZA  (Don  Diego  Hurtado  de),  fon  of  Lopez 
de  Mendoza,  fird  marquis  de  Mondejar,  was  born  at 
Granada  about  1 503,  and  there,  during  his  childhood,  he 
acquired  a  praClical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  through  life.  He  dudied  the  Greek 
language  very  fuccefsfully  at  Salamanca,  and  wasafoldier 
in  the  Italian  wars.  While  engaged  in  the  military  fer- 
vice,  he  fpent  every  winter,  while  the  troops  were  inac¬ 
tive  and  in  quarters,  at  Rome,  or  Padua,  or  fome  other 
Italian  univerfity,  where  he  could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the 
fociety  of  learned  men.  He  was  employed  as  ambaflador 
by  Charles  V.  in  the  mod  important  tranfaClions  of  his 
whole  reign,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at  Venice,  and  at 
the  papal  court.  At  Venice  he  exerted  himfelf  to  recover 
Greek  manufcripts :  he  obtained  from  Solyman  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  many  of  the  writings  of  St.  Bal'd  the  Great, 
and  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  more  valuable  remains  of  Archimedes,  of 
Hero,  and  of  Appian  ;  all  thefe,  with  copies  all'o  of  car¬ 
dinal  Befarion’s  and  of  other  colleftions,  he  left  to  the 
Efcurial  library.  Don  Diego  was  fuperfeded  at  Rome  in 
1551,  to  fatisfy  the  papal  court.  He  continued  fome  years 
•one  of  Philip's  counfellors,  but  was  at  length  banilhed 
from  his  court.  He  retired  to  Granada,  and  there  upon 
the  fpot  compofed  his  Hidory  of  the  War  againd  the  Mo- 
rifcoes  ;  and  here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1574  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Madrid,  but  died  in  a  . few  days  after  his  ar¬ 
rival.  None  of  his  works  were  pubiilhed  during  his  life¬ 
time.  In  1610  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  collefted  by 
J.  D.  Hidalgo,  the  king’s  chaplain,  who  fupprefied  the 
comic  and  latiric  pieces,  which  were  numerous.  His 
Hidory  of  the  Morhcoes  was  publidred  the  fame  year  by 
Luis  Tribaldos  ;  part  of  the  third  book,  having  been  lod, 
was  fupplied  by  the  count  de  Portalegre,  Don  Joam  de  Silva. 
It  has  been  reprinted  l’everal  times,  and  is  reckoned  the 
very  bed  fpecimen  of  hidorical  compofition  in  the  Spanilh 
language.  The  facetious  dory  of  Lazarillp  de  Tormes, 
which  has  been  trandated  into  almod  every  'European 
tongue,  is  attributed  to  this  author  as  a  youthful  work, 
written  at  Salamanca.  Others  impute  it  to  Juan  de  Ortega. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MENDO'ZA  (Peter  Gonzalez  de),  a  Spanilh  cardinal, 
.and  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  was  born  in  1428.  He  ac- 
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quired  his  high  preferments  in  the  church  by  his  talents 
as  a  datefman.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  made  him  cardinal.  He 
died  in  1493.  As  a  literary  man,  he  is  laid  to  have  tranfi- 
lated  the  Iliad  and  ZEneid,  all'o  Sallult,  into  the  Spanilh. 

Another  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  anAugudine  friar,  was 
fent  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  ambafiador  to  the  emperor  of 
China  in  1584.  After  obtaining  feveral  indances  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  he  was  appointed,  in  1608,  billiop  of  Popayan 
in  the  Wed  Indies.  He  is  known  as  an  author  by  a  Hif¬ 
tory  of  China,  written  in  the  Spanidi  language.  Moreri. 

MEN'DRA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
coad  of  Africa.  Lat.  2.  15.  S. 

MEN'DRAH,  a  town  and  didrift  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Fezzan.  Though  much  of  its  land  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  level  of  hard  and  barren  foil,  the  quantity  of  trona 
a  fpecies-of  folfil  alkali,  that  float's  on  the  furface,  or  fet¬ 
tles  on  the  banks  of  numerous  l'moking  lakes,  has  given  it 
a  higher  importance  than  that  of  the  moll  fertile  didrifts. 
Of  this  valuable  produce,  great  quantities  are  annually 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  to  Tripoli,  from 
whence  it  is  Ihipped  for  Turkey  and  'Funis,  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the 'emperor  of  Morocco.  The  people  of  the 
latter  employ  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the  red  dye  of  the  lea¬ 
ther,  for  which  they  are  famous;  and  in  that  of  the  wool¬ 
len  caps  that  are  worn  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors,  as  the 
bafis  of  their  turbans.  It  is  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Mour- 
zouk. 

MENDRIS'IO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Verbano,  late  capital  or’  a  bailiwick,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano,  containing  nine¬ 
teen  parilhes,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
contains  feveral  convents,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  bai- 
lifl’.  It  is  feven  miles  wed  of  Como.  Lat.  45.45.  N.  Ion. 
9.  o.  E. 

MENDS,  for  amends. — ’Let  her  be  as  die  is.  If  die  be 
fair,  ’tis  the  better  for  her :  and,  if  the  be  not,  ihe  has  the 
mends  in  her  own  hands.  Shahefpeare. 

MENDURAGU',  a  towm  of  Rufila,  in  the  government 
of  Viburg,  on  the  borders  of  Finland  .-  forty-eight  miles 
wed-north-wed  of  Vilmandrand. 

MENEC'RATES,' a  phyiician  of  Syracufe,  famous  foi» 
his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was  generally  accompanied 
by  fome  of  his  patients  whofe  diforders  he  had  cured.  He 
difguifed  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  another  in  that 
of  ZEfculapius,  while  he  referved  for  himfelf  the  title  and 
name  of  Jupiter,  whofe  power  was  extended  over  thefe  in¬ 
ferior  deities.  He  crowned  himfelf  like  the  mafler  of  the 
gods;  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  he  began  with  thefe  words,  il lenecrates  Jupiter 
to  lung  Philip,  greeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch  an- 
lwered,  Philip  to  il  lenecrates,  greeting,  and  better  fenfe. 
Philip  all’o  invited  him  to  one  of  his  feafts ;  but,  when  the 
meats  were  ferved  up,  a  table  was  put  fieparate  for  the  phy- 
lician,  on  which  he  was  ferved  only  with  perfumes  and 
frankincenfe,  like  the  father  of  the  gods.  This  entertain¬ 
ment  dilpleafed  Menecrates  ;  he  remembered  that  he  was 
a  mortal,  and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  The  book  which 
he  wrote  on  cures  is  loft.  JEUan  x.  51.. 

NIEN'ECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Corbeil. 

MENED'EMUS,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  flouriflied 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chrift,  was 
a  native  of  Eretria,  in  the  ifland  of  Eubcea.  He  was  of 
the  Eliac  School,  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his 
native  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eretrian.  Menede- 
mus,  though  nobly  defcended,  was  obliged,  through  po¬ 
verty,  to  fubmit  to  a  mechanical  employment,  either  as  a 
tent-maker  or  amafon.  He  formed  an  early  intimacy  with 
Afclepiades,  who  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  his 
humble  occupation.  Having  minds  more  adapted  to 
ftudy  than  manual  labour,  they  relolved  to  devote  them- 
lelves  to  the  purfuit  of  phiiofophy.  For  this  purpole 
they  left  their  native  country,  and  went  to  Athens,  where 
Plato  jpreiided  in  the  academy.  Not  long  after  their  ar- 
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rival  at  this  city,  as  they  had  no  vifible  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  in  conformity  to  a  law  of  Solon  they  were  fum- 
moned  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fupported.  Upon  this, 
at  their  requeft,  the  keeper  of  one  of  the  public  prifons 
was  fent  for,  who  gave  evidence,  that  every  night  thefe 
youths  went  among  the  criminals,  and,  by  grinding  with 
them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which  were  fufficient  for 
their  frugal  maintenance,  and  enabled  them  to  devote 
the  day  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Struck  with  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  extraordinary  avidity  for  knowledge  which 
their  conduCt  difplayed,  the  magiftrates  difmifled  them 
with  great  commendation,  prefenting  them  at  the  fante 
time  with  two  hundred  drachmas.  They  met  alfo  with 
feveral  other  patrons,  by  whom  they  were  liberally  fup- 
plied  with  whatever  was  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
i'ecute  their  ftudies.  From  Athens,  Menedemus,  mod 
probably  accompanied  by  his  friend,  went  to  Megara, 
where  he  attended  upon  the  inftruCtions  of  Stilpo  ;  of 
whofe  manner  of  teaching,  free  from  all  fcholaftic  forms 
and  arts,  he  exprefled  his  approbation  by  giving  him  the 
appellation  of  the  liberal.  Quitting  Megara,  Menedemus 
repaired  to  Elis,  where  he  became  a  difciple  of  Phaedo, 
who  had  eftablifhed  a  fchool  in  that  place  upon  the  So- 
cratic  model.  Upon  the  death  of  Phaedo  he  became  his 
fuccefi'or  in  that  fchool,  which  he  transferred  from  Elis  to 
his  native  city  ;  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Eretrian. 
Here  he  taught,  with  high  reputation,  the  iimple  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts  which  Phaedo  had  received  from  So¬ 
crates.  In  his  fchool  he  obferved  that  freedom  of  man¬ 
ner  which  he  commended  in  Stilpo :  for  his  hearers  were 
not,  according  to  the  ul'ual  practice  in  fuch  places,  for¬ 
mally  feated  on  benches  around  him  ;  but  every  one  at¬ 
tended  in  whatever  polture  he  pleafed,  Handing,  walking, 
or  fitting. 

When  Menedemus  firft  opened  his  fchool  at  Eretria, 
his  countrymen  treated  him  contemptuoufly,  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  keennefs  and  ardour  with  which  he  difputed, 
frequently  branded  him  with  the  appellations  of  cur  and 
madman.  Afterwards,  however,  when  his  chara&er  was 
better  known  to  them,  he  pofleffed  their  efteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  fo  high  a  degree,  that  they  placed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  in  his  hands,  and  employed  him  on  fe¬ 
veral  fucceflive  embaflies,  to  Ptolemy,  Lyfimachus,  and 
Demetrius,  kings  of  Macedon.  Thefe  trufts  he  difcharged 
with  fidelity,  and  greatly  to  his  country’s  advantage ;  and 
with  fuch  difintereftednefs,  that  he  perfuaded  his  confti- 
tuents  to  receive  back  one-fourth  part  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  talents  which  were  afiigned  him  as  an  annual  ftipend. 
He  was  greatly  rel'pefited  by  Antigonus  king  of  Macedon, 
who  entertained  a  perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  profefled 
himfelf  one  of  his  difciples.  By  the  honour  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  intimacy  with  this  prince,  he  excited  the 
envy  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who  accufed  him  of  a 
defign  to  betray  their  city  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 
To  efcape  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  prejudice  which 
this  accufation  created  againft  him,  Menedemus  with¬ 
drew  to  Oropus  in  Bceotia;  and  afterwards  took  refuge 
with  his  family  under  the  protection  of  Antigonus.  Here 
grief,  on  account  of  the  unjuft  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  difappointment  at  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  that 
prince  to  reftore  the  loft  liberties  of  his  country,  preyed 
upon  his  fpirits,  and  induced  him  to  haften  his  end  by 
abftaining  from  food.  He  died  about  the  124th  Olympiad, 
or  284  B.  C.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Menedemus  ever  obferved  the  ftriCteft  moderation  in 
his  manner  of  living;  and,  though  he  gave  frequent  en¬ 
tertainments,  at  which  many  philofophers  and  men  of 
diltinCtion  were  prefent,  their  fare  was  fimple  and  frugal, 
conlifting  chiefly  of  vegetables.  The  principal  treat  which 
he  was  folicitous  to  provide,  was  improving  converi'ation. 
Being  invited  to  fupper  one  evening  by  a  perfon  who  had 
covered  his  table  with  unlimited  profufion,  Menedemus 
filentiy  reproved  his  folly  by  eating  only  olives.  Plearing 
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one  of  his  acquaintance  obferve,  that  it  mtift  be  a  great 
liappinefs  to  enjoy  whatever  we  defire;  he  replied,  “  It  is 
greater  to  defire  nothing  but  what  is  proper  for  us.” 

MENED'EMUS,  a  Cynic  philofopher,  was  a  native  of 
Lampfacus,  and  lived  under  the  reign  of  Antigonus  king 
of  Macedon.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Cynic  feCl  had  at 
this  time  been  carried  to  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ex¬ 
treme.  At  firft,  its  members,  being  no  more  than  fevere 
public  monitors,  commanded  attention  and  refpeCt ;  but, 
their  freedom  of  cenfure  having  now  degenerated  into 
fcurrility,  the  order  was  gradually  finking  into  contempt. 
Had  any  circumftance  been  wanting  to  complete  its  dif- 
grace,  the  conduit  of  Menedemus  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  purpofe.  In  him  the  fpirit  of  the  feCt  degenerated 
into  what  can  fcarcely  be  diltinguifhed  from  downright 
madnefs.  D  refled  in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian 
cap  upon  his  head,  on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  bufkins  on  his 
legs,  with  a  long  beard,  and  with  an  afhen  ftaff  in  his 
hand,  he  went  about  like  a  maniac,  faying,  that  lie  was 
come  from  the  infernal  gods,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
offences  of  mankind,  and  to  make  a  report  of  them. 
Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  ii.  vi.  Stanleys  Hill.  Phil.  Enfield’s 
Hijl.  Phil,  book  ii. 

ME'NEG,  a  peninfula  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Hel ;  on  the 
eaft,  louth,  and  weft,  by  the  Englifh  Channel ;  and  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  an  iftlunus  little  more  than  two  miles 
acrofs,  between  the  river  Hel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loe. 
It  contains  more  than  ten  villages  ;  and  is  about  eight 
miles  each  way,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  eaft  to  weft. 

MENEHOU'LD  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne.  The 
place  contains  3394,  and  the  canton  12,820,  inhabitants, 
in  thirty  communes.  The  town  is  fituated  in  a  mo¬ 
rals  between  two  rocks,  on  the  higheft  of  which  is  a 
caftle.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chalons. 
Lat.  49.  5.  N.  Ion.  4.  55.  E. 

MENE'JRE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen:  thirty-four 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Loheia. 

MF.NELAI'A,  a  feftival  celebrated  at  Therapnse  in 
Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worlhipped,  with  his  wife  Helen,  as  one  of 
the  fupreme  gods. 

MENELA'US,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  and  the  brother  of 
Agamemnon,  reigned  at  Sparta,  when  Paris  deprived  him 
of  his  wife  Helen.  This  rape  occafioned  the  famous  war 
of  Troy.  See  Helen,  vol.  ix.  p.  317,  18. 

MENELA'US,  a  celebrated  mathematician  who  flou- 
riflied  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  of 
Grecian  extraction,  but  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is 
called  a  geometrician  by  Ptolemy,  who  informs  us  that 
he  made  aftronomical  obfervations  at  Rome  in  the  firft. 
year  of  Trajan,  correfponding  with  the  year  98  of  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  Menelaus  whom 
Plutarch  has  made  an  interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  “  De 
Facie  quas  in  Orbe  Lunse  apparet.”  He  was  the  author 
of  three  books  “  On  Spherics,”  which  have  delcended  to 
modern  times  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  this  work  father  Merfenne  edited  the  firft 
Latin  verlion  at  Paris,  in  1664,  4to.  from  a  corrupt  copy, 
with  the  requifite  corrections,  reftorations,  and  additional 
illuftrative  propolitions.  Fabricii  Bill.  Grcec.  vol.  ii. 

MENELA'US,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
and  capital  of  a  nome  called  Menlaites  by  Pliny.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  Menelaus  was  not  far  from  the  nome 
of  Nitria. — A  town  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  country  between  Leucre 
and  Gaphara. 

MENELA'US,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  Barca:  105  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Curen.  Lat.  32. 
10.  N.  Ion.  23.  10.  E. 

MENE'NIUS  AGRIP'PA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
appealed  the  populace  in  the  infancy  of  the  confular 
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government,  by  repeating  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  limbs.  He  flourilhed  495  B.  C. 

MENERAN'DRE,  a  river  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ma- 
xlagafcar,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  25.  S.  Ion. 
42.  24..  E. 

MENER'BE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe :  three 
miles  north-north-eail  of  Legnano. 

■  MENER'BES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Months  of  the  Rhone:  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Avignon,  and  nine  fonth-weft  of  Apt. 

MENERO'LA,  a  town  of  Genoa :  five  miles  fouth- weft 
of  Spezza. 

MENERVA'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine :  fix  miles  north-north- weft  of 
Gournay. 

ME'NES,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  was 
born  at  This,  a  town  of  Thebais,  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  is 
fuppnied  to  have  reigned  117  years  after  the  birth  of 
Plvaleg  ion  of  Heber,  which  was  the  year  of  the  difperfion 
of  the  people  throughout  the  earth.  He  was  deified  after 
his  death.  He  had  three  fons,  who  ruled  after  him,  viz. 
Athotis,  who  ruled  at  This  and  Thebes ;  Curudes,  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Heliopolis,  afterwards  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Diofpoli ;  and  Necherophes,  who  reigned  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  291,  2. 

MENES'THEUS,  or  Mnes'theus,  a  fon  of  Pereus, 
who  lb  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  that,  during  the  long  abfence  of  Thefeus,  he 
was  elefted  king.  The  lawful  monarch,  at  his  return, 
was  expelled;  and  Mneftheus  eftablilhed  his  ufurpation 
by  his  popularity  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen’s  fuitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the 
head  of  the  people  of  Athens;  and  died  on  his  return  in 
the  illand  of  Melos.  He  reigned  twenty-three  years ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Demophoon  the  fon  of  Thefeus.  Pint, 
in  TheJ'. 

MEN'ESTREL,  a  mufician,  whofe  name  and  employ¬ 
ment  have  been  recorded  by  Pithou  in  his  “  Hiftory  of 
the  fccond.Race  of  Kings  of  France,”  who  tells  us,  that 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  Pepin  that  the  chapel-royal 
was  eftablilhed  at  Paris,  under  a  mufic-mafter  named 
Meneftrel ;  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  meneftrel,  or  minftrel,  being  given,  in  after¬ 
times,  to  muficians  in  general.  Pepin  died  in  768. 

Menestrels  were  the  fingers,  and  Menetricrs  the  in- 
ftrumental  performers,  in  France,  who,  in  the  time  of 
king  Robert,  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  of  mufi- 
cians,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  bards;  they  compofed 
and  executed  the  mufic  to  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours, 
or  romancers,  who  compofed  poems  in  rhyme. 

In  a  tarif  of  St.  Louis  to  regulate  the  toil  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Paris,  it  is  laid  that  the  meneftrels  Ihould  be 
excufed  paying  the  toll,  upon  condition  that  they  lung 
a  fong,  (hence,  perhaps,  the  proverb  of  paying  for  any 
thing  with  a Jong,)  or  made  their  monkeys  dance,  (whence, 
probably,  the  French  have  derived  another  proverb,  payer 
en  monnoie  dejinge.) 

MENESTRIE'R  (john-Baptift  le),  an  able  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Dijon  in  1564.  He  obtained  Ibme  confider- 
able  oftices  at  court ;  but  is  particularly  known  by  a  work 
entitled  “  Medailles,  Monnies,  et  Monumens  antiques, 
dTmperatrices  Romaines.”  This  was  publilhed  in  1625: 
the  author  died  in  1634,  and  in  1642  a  pofthumous  work 
was  given  to  the  world  by  his  friends,  under  the  title  of 
“  Medailles  illuftres  des  anciens  Empereurs  et  Impera- 
trices  de  Rome.”  Neither  of  thele  works  is  in  much 
efteem  by  modern  medallifts.  But  this  ingenious  Jefuit’s 
treatifes  on  r.eprefentations  in  mufic,  and  on.  ballets,  or 
ftage-dances,  ancient  and  modern,  ihould  be  confulted 
by  thole  who  read,  as  well  as  thole  who  write,  hiftories 
of  mufic  and  dancing;  as  the  information  they  contain  is 
original,  and  luch  as  no  other  books  can  fupply.  Being 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  in  Dijon,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  epitaph  was  formerly  legible  on 
Iris  tomb-ftone : 
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Ci)  git  Jean  le  Meneftrier. 

L'an  de  j'a  vie  foifanie-dix 
II  mit  le  pied  dans  Vrftrier, 

Pour  s'en  alter  en  Paradis. 

Here  John  le  Meneftrier  is  put. 

At  threefcore  years  and  ten,  precife. 

He  in  the  ftirrup  plac’d  his  foot. 

To  go  full  fpeed  to  Paradife. 

MENESTRIE'R  (Claude  le),  alfo  of  Dijon,  and  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  preceding,  was  iikewife  attached  to  the 
ftudy  of  antiquity,  and  became  keeper  of  the  Barberini 
Muieum.  He  is  the  author  of  “  Symbolica  Dianae  Ephefiae 
Statua  explicata,”  4to.  publilhed  in  1657.  Moreri. 

MENESTRIE'R  (Claude-Francis),  a  defcendant  of 
John-Baptift,  and  like  him  addibled  to  the  ftudy  of  anti¬ 
quarian  devices,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1631.  He  entered 
at  an  early  age  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  knowledge  of  languages  and  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  His  particular  turn  was  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
with  all  that  relates  to  family-diltinbtions,  and  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity.  He  was  allifted  in  his  purfuits  by 
an  uncommon  ftrength  of  memory;  concerning  which  it 
is  related,  that,  when  queen  Chriftina  palled  through 
Lyons,  Hie  tried  him  with  cauiing  to  be  read  before  him 
three  hundred  words,  the  ftrangeit  and  rnoft  unconnected 
that  could  be  found,  which  he  repeated  without  milling 
in  the  fame  order.  He  travelled  into  moll  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  every-where  augmenting  his  ftores  of 
knowledge:  nor  did  he. confine  himfelf  to  lecular  ftudies, 
but  rendered  himfelf  a  mailer  of  the  fcholaftic  theology 
taught  in  his  church,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
a  figure  in  deputations  with  the  proteftants,  and  in  pul¬ 
pit-harangues.  He  was,  however,  moil  famous  for  his 
talents  in  planning  and  arranging  all  kinds  of  feftive  ex¬ 
hibitions,  lacred  and  profane,  from  the  entry  of  a  prince 
to  the  canonization  of  a  faint.  His  invention  in  thefe 
matters  was  inexhauftible  ;  and  he  enriched  all  his  deiigns 
with  fuch  an  abundance  of  devices  and  inlcriptions  as 
amply  proved  the  extent  of  his  reading.  He  was  like- 
wile  very  happy  in  deciphering  old  mutilated  inferip- 
tions,  blazoning  coats  of  arms,  explaining  allegorical 
paintings  and  lculptures,  and  in  all  the  operations  ofi 
antiquarian  fcience.  He  died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
venty-four.  The  principal  works  of  father  Meneftrier 
were,  1.  Hiftoire  Civile  ou  Confulaire  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon  ;  1693,  folio.  2.  Eloge  hiltorique  de  la  meme  Ville, 
4to.  3.  L’Hiftoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  ie  Grand  par  les 
Medailles,  Emblemes,  Deviles,  &c.  4.  Methode  du  Bl^.- 
fon.  5.  La  Phiiofophie  des  Images  :  beiides  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  trails  on  devices,  medals,  tournaments,  caroulals, 
decorations,  ballets,  &c.  Moreri. 

MENETOU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Clier:  nine  milgs  north  of  Bourges,  and  four  louth 
of  Henrichemont. 

MENETOU'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire  and  Cher :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rorao- 
rantin. 

MEN'EZES,  the  name  of  the  Condes  de  la  Ericeira,  a 
noble  houfe  in  Portugal,  in  Which  the  love  of  literature, 
united  with  confiderable  talents,  continued  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary  for  many  generations.  In  the  General  Biography, 
the  moll  celebrated  perlons  are  mentioned,  with  their 
principal  works,  in  one  article.  To  this  we  (hall  be  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  account. 

The  firlt  of  the  family  diftinguiftied  for  literary  talents 
was  Don  Diego,  who,  in  1628,  publilhed  “Vida  de  D. 
Henrique  de  Menezes,  Governaodor  de  la  India,”  430. 
Madrid.  The  character  of  the  anceftor  whole  life  lie 
writes  is  very  differently  deferibed  by  Barroifa  and  by 
FranCifco  de  Andrada,  the  former  giving  him  unqualified 
praile,  the  latter  pointing  out  fome  great  inftances  ofmifi- 
conduCt. 

The  fecond  of  the  family,  Don  Fernando,  publilhed,  1. 
Hiftoriarum  Lufitanarum  libri  decem-ab  anno  1640  ulque 
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ad  annum  1656, 4to.  1734, 1735.  -•  Hlftoriade  Tangere, 

folio;  Lilboa,  1732.  3.  Vida  dc  el  Rey  D.  Joam  I.  4to. 

Lilboa,  1668.  This  is  a  work  of  very  confiderable  merit. 
But  the  moll  valuable  in  the  lift  is  by  his  brother,  fon- 
in-law,  and  heir,  Don  Luis.  “  Hilloria  de  Portugal  Reilau- 
rado,  a  tom.  fol.  Lilboa,  1679,  1698.”  a  work  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  great  authority,  the  laft  in  the  feries  of  Portu- 
guefe  hiftorians.  The  wife  alfo  of  Don  Luiz  was  an  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  it  has  been  faid  of  her  that  lhe  wrote  not  with 
the  quill  of  an  eagle,  for  of  fuch  there  are  many ;  but 
with  the  quill  of  a  phenix,  of  which  there  is  but  one  ! 
This  lady  belongs  to  the  family  by  blood  as  well  as  by 
marriage,  having  married  her  father’s  brother. 

Don  Francifco  Xavier,  the  fon  of  this  marriage,  left  be¬ 
hind  him  four-and-forty  works,  of  which  the  chief  is  his 
“  Henriqueida,  Poema  Heroico,  em  doze  Cantos  ;  Lilboa, 
1741.”  The  Conde  D.  Henrique,  founder  of  the  royal 
houfe  of  Portugal,  is  the  hero  of  this  epic,  which  Voltaire 
has  mentioned  with  praife,  as  in  courtefy  bound  to  do, 
Ericeira  haying  called  his  Henriade  the  beft  French  poem. 
It  appears  the  author  of  this  piece,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
was  member  of  one  academy,  which  feems  by  its  title  to 
have  been  deiigned  for  extemporary  fpeaking  ;  and,  when 
little  older,  was  admitted  into  another,  of  which  at  twenty 
he  was  preiident.  This  was  the  age  of  academies  in  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  he  was  fecretary  and  protestor  of  the  Portuguefe, 
and  cenfor  and  director  of  the  royal  one  ;  a  member  of 
the  Arcadians  of  Rome,  and  of  our  own  Royal  Society. 
The  moll  learned  men  of  the  time  were  his  correfpon- 
dents :  Muratori  and  Crefcembini  in  Italy ;  Boileau, 
Neufville  (who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Portugal),  marlhal 
Schomberg,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bayle,  in  France  ;  and  Sala¬ 
zar,  lylayaus,  and  Feyjoo,  in  Spain.  He  fays,  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  that  the  knowledge  which  he  has  of  Greek  is  not 
fufHcient  for  him  to  underiland  Homer  well ;  a  proof 
how  littie  that  language  was  cultivated  in  his  country, 
when  the  moll  learned  man  in  it  would  make  fuch  a  de¬ 
claration  ;  in  other  refpefls  this  preface  difcovers  a  range 
of  poetical  reading  which  few  have  equalled,  and  none 
perhaps  exceeded.  The' poem  itfelf  is  not  worfe  than  its 
French  namefake,  though  its  faults  are  of  a  different 
charadter.  He  was  blind  when  he  wrote  it,  and  died  be¬ 
fore  it  was  publifhed.  This  truly- eltimable  maniwasa 
munificent  patron  of  letters.  He  increafed  the  family 
library  with  above  fix  hundred  manufcripts,  and  20,000 
volumes. 

The  vein  was  not  yet  exhaufled.  Don  Luiz,  the  fifth 
conde,  wrote  commentaries  of  his  own  adminiflration  in 
India,  correfilions  and  a  fupplement  to  Bluteau’s  Portu¬ 
guefe  Didlionary,  and  alfo  to  Moreri.  He  completed  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  which  his  predecelfor  had  begun  : 
it  was  one  of  the  noblefl  which  any  private  family  ever 
collected  together,  but  it  has  been  difperfed. 

Portuguefe  literature  is  deeply  indebted  to  this  noble 
houfe.  Individuals  have  fucceeded  better,  but  no  family 
has  ever  done  fo  much.  R.  S.  in  Gen.  Biog. 

MENFRI'CI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara, 
containing  about  2700  inhabitants:  nine  miles  north- 
well  of  Sacca. 

MEN'FUS  KE'DUS,  a  town  of  Abyffinia  :  fixty  miles 
fouth-louth-eaft  of  Sire. 

MENGE'DE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Mark  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Caltrop. 

MEN'GEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  infulated  in  the 
county  of  Scheer  :  thirty-three  miles  louth-well  of  Ulm, 
and  forty-five  fouth  of  Stuttgart.  Lat.  48.  3.  N.  Ion. 
9.  23.  E. 

ME'N'GENGUT,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Ofterrod. 

MEN'GERINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
ccunty  of  Waldeck:  twenty-four  miles  well-north-well 
of  Calfel,  andfixteen  north-north-well  of  Waldeck. 

MEISi'GERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  :  tliirteen  miles  fouth  of  Culmbach. 

MEN'GERS  K  IRC  I  I EN;  a  town  of  Geyniany,  in  the 
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county  of  Naflau  Dillenburg :  feven  miles  fouth-well  of 
Dillenburg,  and  eight  north-w'ell  of  Weilburg. 

MENGES'TA  SEMAIAT',  a  town  of  Abyflinia : 
165  miles  fouth  of  Gondar. 

MENGO'LI  (Peter),  an  able  Italian  rdathematician  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  concerning  the  place  and  time 
of  whofe  birth  we  have  no  information.  He  ftudied  un¬ 
der  the  celebrated  Bonaventure  Cavalieri,  to  whom  the 
Italians  alcribe  the  invention  of  the  firll  principles  of 
the  infiniteiimal  calculus.  Mengoli  was  appointed  pro- 
feflor  of  mechanics  in  the  college  of  nobles  at  Bologna, 
and  acquired  high  reputation  by  the  luccefs  with  which 
he  filled  that  poll,  as  w-ell  as  by  his  publications.  He  was 
the  author  of,  1.  Geometric  Speciolie  Elementa,  1639, 
4-to.  a  kind  of  eflayon  infinitefimals,and  containing  limilar 
figns  with  thofe  of  Leibnitz-  in  one  part  of  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  2.  Novas  Quadrature  Arithmetic®,  feu  de  addi- 
tione  Fraftionum.  3.  Via  regia  ad  Mathematicas  ornata. 
4.  Refrazzione  e  Paralalfe  Solare.  5.  Circolo,  1672,  4to. 
6.  Arithmetic®  rationalis  Elementa.  7.  Arithmetic?, 
realis.  8.  Mufica  fpeculativa,  Bologna,  1670,410.  This 
is  a  defultory  and  fanciful  work.  The  author  firft  gives  a 
minute  anatomical  defcription  of  the  ear,  and  the  mecha- 
nifm  or  manner  in  which  he  thinks  found  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  the  pulfes  of  air  acting  on  the  ear.  He  after¬ 
wards  treats  on  the  theory  of  mufic  after  his  own  way. 
The  {peculations  contained  in  this  work  are  fome  of 
them  fpecious  and  ingenious;  but  the  philolophy  of 
found  has  been  fo  much  more  fcientificaliy  and  clearly 
treated  fince  its  publication,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  book  is  no  great  impediment  to  the  advancement  of 
mufic.  He  was Ttill  living  in  1678.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 

MENGRAVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caitile, 
famous  for  its  mines  of  fait :  near  Avila. 

MENGS  (Antony  Raphael),  an  eminent  painter,  was- 
born  in  1728  at  Auffig  in  Bohemia.  His  father,  Ilhmael, 
removed  to  Drel'den,  wffiere  he  was  made  painter  to  Au- 
gultus  III.  king  of  Poland.  He  had  from  a  very  early 
age  educated  his  fon  for  his  own  profeffion,  and  prafilifed 
him  in  all  the  different  methods  of  painting.  In  i74r 
he  took  him  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  very  affiduoufiy  at 
lludy  under  his  own  direblion,  particularly  exercifmg 
him  in  copying  from  the  antique,  and  from  the  works  of 
the  greateil  modern  artills.  After  an  abode  in  that 
capital  of  three  or  four  years,  Antony  returned  to 
Drefden,  where  he  was  employed  at  court,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  king’s  painter:  He  made  a  fecond  journey 
to  Rome,  where  he  married  a  young  woman  from  whom 
he  had  modelled  the  head  of  a  Madonna.  He  was  de- 
lirous  of  fixing  himfelf  there;  ’but  his  father,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  him  in  the  bonds  of  paternal  authority, 
obliged  him  in  1749  t0  return  to  Drefden.  The  in- 
created  favour  he  experienced  from  the  king  did  not 
prevent  his  longing  to  revilit  Rome,  and  in  1752  he  car¬ 
ried  thither  his  wife  and  an  infant  child.  The  difafters 
wdiich  befel  Saxony  and  its  monarch  deprived  him  of  his 
penfion,  and  he  fell  into  a  ftate  of  indigence,  barely  fun- 
porting  himfelf  by  his  ill-paid  labours,  which  chiefly 
conlilled  of  painting  infrefco.  Having  become  known  to 
Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  on  a  vifit  to  his  capital,  that 
monarch  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that’ 
upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  he  gave  Mengs 
an  invitation  to  Madrid  on  very  honourable  and  lu¬ 
crative  conditions,  which  were  willingly  accepted,  -and 
he  arrived  in  that  city  in  1761.  He  there  executed  a 
great  many  works,  both  frelcos  and  ealel-pictures,  of 
which  a  Dead  Chrifl,  with  the  ufttal  accompaniments, 
is  reckoned  the  principal.  After  a  confiderable  flay  in 
Spain,  excels  of  application,  and  the  want  of  domeJlic 
fociety,  threw  him  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  alk  leave  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
left  his  wife  and  family.  During  his  convalefcence  he 
painted  for  the  king  of  Spain  a  Nativity,  in  which,  lhe 
light  is  managed  in  the  manner  of  Corregio’s  famous 
JSotte,  This  piece  was  fo  match  valued,  that  a  plate  of 
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glafs  of  uncommon  dimenfions  was  made  to  cover  it. 
At  Rome  he  was  employed  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  a 
confiderable  work ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  abode 
there  of  three  years  that  he  reluctantly  returned  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  He  there  compofed  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  great  faloon  of  the  palace  in  Madrid ; 
but  his  incefl'ant  application  again  injured  his  health, 
and  he  obtained  a  final  difmiflion  from  his  generous 
mailer,  who  continued  to  him  a  very  liberal  penfion. 
He  took  up  his  refidence  for  the  laft  time  at  Rome,  but 
it  was  embittered  to  him  by  the  lofs  of  his  beloved  wife. 
Grief  haftened  the  decline  of  a  fluttered  conftitution, 
and  the  noftrums  of  an  empiric  precipitated  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  1779,  in  the  fifty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  The  academy  of  St.  Luke  aflifted 
at  his  interment ;  and  his  friend  the  chevalier  d’Azara 
placed  his  bull  in  bronze  in  the  Pantheon,  next  to  that 
of  Raphael,  with  an  honourable  infcription,  in  which  he 
is  entitled  Piclor  Phi/ofvphvs.  The  private  character  of 
Mengs  was  marked  with  melancholy  and  referve,  with 
purity  of  manners,  and  ftriCl  regard  to  veracity.  He  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feemed  under  con- 
ftraint  in  company ;  yet  he  fometimes  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  with  a  blunt  freedom  that  partook  of  harflmefs, 
and  gave  offence.  He  was  however  fundamentally  kind 
and  benignant ;  and  was  fo  difinterefted  or  negligent  in 
money-concerns,  that,  notwithftanding  the  large  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  latter  years,  he  fcarcely  left  enough  to  defray 
the  expenfes  of  his  funeral.  The  year  after  his  death, 
the  chevalier  d’Azara  publilhed  “  Opere  di  Antonio 
Raftaele  Mengs,”  in  2  vols.  4to.  Thefe  confift  of  various 
treatifes  on  fubje&s  relative  to  the  principles  of  painting, 
and  on  the  characters  of  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  art, 
particularly  Raphael,  Corregio,  and  Titian.  D’Azara 
alfo  informs  us,  that  all  the  technical  parts  of  Winkel- 
man’s  Hiftory  of  the  Arts  are  written  by  Mengs. 

Of  Meng’s  merit  as  an  arlift,  very  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  If  his  name  and  qualifications 
had  not  been  fo  extravagantly  exalted  by  his  friend  and 
commentator  Azara,  and  by  Winkelmann,  it  is  moil 
likely  his  memory  would  have  been  in  more  efteem  with 
the  world  than  it  now  is.  But  when  they  reforted,  in 
fpealdng  of  his  talents,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  abfurdity  as 
to  place  him  above  all  competitors,  either  ancient  or 
modern  ;  to  fpeak  of  him  as  the  man  for  whom  it  was 
referved  to  tmite  all  the  excellencies  of  art  5  criticifm  is 
excited,  and  a  more  fcrupulous  and  lefs  prejudiced  exa¬ 
mination  induced,  which  bellows  upon  our  artill  a  far 
lefs  exalted  rank  among  thofe  great  men  with  whom  he 
has  been  compared,  and  even  to  whom  he  has  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  than  his  partial  and  prejudiced  friends  allotted  to 
him.  Mengs,  though  a  veiy  ingenious  and  extraordinary 
man,  is  but  a  tame  and  rather  unintereftihg  artill.  Mr. 
Cumberland,  in  his  Account  of  Spanilh  Painters,  has 
given  a  very  excellent  and  juft  critique  upon  his  merits, 
•which  we  fliall  here  tranferibe.  “  Mengs  was  an  artill  that 
had  leen  much  and  invented  little  ;  he  difpenfes  neither 
life  nor  death  to  his  figures,  excites  no  terror,  roufes  no 
paflions,  and  rilks  no  flights ;  by  Undying  to  avoid  par¬ 
ticular  defeats,  he  incurs  general  ones,  and  paints  with 
tamenefs  and  fervility ;  the  contrafted  fcale  and  idea  of 
miniature-painting,  to  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  to 
be  traced  in  all  or  moll  of  his  compofitions,  in  which  a 
tinilhed  delicacy  of  pencil  exhibits  the  hand  of  the  artiji, 
but  gives  no  emanation  of  the  foul  of  a  majier ;  if  it  is 
beauty,  it  does  not  warm  ;  if  it  is  forrow,  it  excites  no 
pity.”  The  pi&ure  of  our  Saviour’s  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  garden,  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Noli  me  tangere,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls’  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  far 
thefe  remarks  are  founded  in  truth. 

As  a  critic,  Mengs  has  a  more  fair  claim  to  attention. 
He  certainly  entertained  fublime  ideas  of  the  capabilities 
of  art,  and  therefore  infpires  them  in  the  minds  of  his 
leaders.  There  is,  however,  too  great  a  mixture  of  me- 
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taphyfici  and  fubtle  difquifition  in  his  writings,  to  be 
generally  ufeful.  His  explanations  of  beauty  and  tafte 
are  extremely  vague.  The  former  is  built  entirely  upon 
the  Platonic  fyftem  of  the  beauty  of  goodnefs.  On  this, 
however,  he  propofes  material  leleClion  from  various 
objects  of  the  lame  kind,  to  produce  the  beautiful  of  each 
Ipecies,  and  this  choice  he  completely  confounds  with 
tajte.  He  carried  his  admiration  of  the  ancients  beyond 
almoft  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  except  his  intimate  friend 
theabbe  Winckelmann;  and,  notwithftanding  his  exalted 
idea  of  the  perfections  of  Raphael,  (whom  of  all  artifts 
he  moll  imitated,)  he  imagined  that  the  painters  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  his  fuperiors.  Notwithftanding  thefe  defeCts, 
his  waitings  convey  much  ufeful  matter,  and  prefent  many 
important  points  for  the  confideration  of  an  artift ;  as  they 
embrace  all  the  eflential  principles  of  the  art  of  painting. 

MENHA'IA,  a  town  of  Fez,  in  the  province  of  Chaus, 
inhabited  by  Arabs. 

MENHU'SA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Barca : 
160  miles  fou th- weft  of  Tolometa. 

ME'NI,  [Hebrew.]  The  goddefs  Meni  is  the  moon. 
Jeremiah  (vii.  18.  xliv.  17,  18.)  fpeaks  of  her  by  the  title 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  in  which  place,  and  in  Ifaiah 
Ixv.  ii.  the  Hebrew  word  is  Meni.  Her  worfhip  was  fre¬ 
quent  in  Palelline,  and  among  the  Hebrews.  Meni  is 
probably  Aftarte,  honoured  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians.  From  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites, 
Ifrael  learned  the  worfhip  of  this  falfe  deity.  Ifaiah  re¬ 
proaches  them  with  fetting  a  table  to  Gad  (the  Sun),  and 
of  making  libations  to  Meni,  or  the  Moon:  for  in  this 
manner  the  verfe  ought  to  be  tranflated.  Jeremiah  fays, 
that,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  fathers 
light  the  fire,  the  mothers  knead  the  cakes,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  gather  the  wood  to  bake  them.  Elfewhere  the  If- 
raelites  declare  to  Jeremiah,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
remonllrances,  they  would  continue  to  honour  the  queen 
of  heaven,  by  oblations,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them  ;  for  that,  ever  fince  they  had  left  off  to  facrifice  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,  they  had  been  confumed  by  the 
fword  and  by  famine.  Strabo  allures  us,  that  men,  the 
month,  or  moon,  had  feveral  temples  in  Alia  Minor  and 
in  Perfia.  Calmet's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

ME'NIAL,  adj.  [from  meiny  or  many.']  Belonging  to 
the  retinue,  or  train  of  fervants : 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  mailer  prefs’d  5 

Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  feeks  his  kingly  gueft. 

Dryden's  /Ends. 

Swift  feems  not  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
— The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  moil  menial 
offices.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

ME'NIAL,/  [from  mehia,  Lat.  the  walls  of  a  houfe  or 
caftle.]  One  of  the  train  of  fervants. — Menials  are  thofe 
fervants  which  live  within  their  mailer’s  walls.  Tcrmes 
de  la  Ley. 

MENIB'-  See  Miniet. 

ME'NIF,  or  Menuf,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  chief  place 
of  a  diftritt  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

MENIGOU'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tw'o  Severes :  eight  miles  north-eail  of  St. 
Maixent,  and  eleven  fouth-louth-eaft  of  Partenay. 

MENIL',  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tigris  : 
j  10  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bagdad. 

MENIL'  FRE'MANTEL,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados  :  four  miles  call- fouth-eaft  of 
Caen,  and  eighteen  weft  of  Lifieux. 

MEN'ILITE,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  Opalus  vilior. 

MENIL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Evreux. 

MEN'IMEN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
from  which  Smyrna  is  chiefly  fupported  with  fruits  and 
provilions. 

MENIN',  a  town  of  Flanders,  confifting  of  little  more 
than  one  llreet,  with  one  parilh-church,  fituated  on  the 
Lysj  in  the  cjiatellany  of  Courtray  j  firft  furrounded  with 

walls 
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Walls  in  the  yes?  157S.  In  the  year  1 5S5,  it  was  nearly 
deftroyed  by  fire.  It  has  often  been  taken  and  retaken 
during  former  wars.  The  French  made  themfelves  mat¬ 
ters  of  it  in  1667  ;  and  while  in  their  poffeffion  it  was  for¬ 
tified  by  Vauban.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  Menin, 
which  was  by  the  French  confidered  the  key  of  Flanders, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  An¬ 
twerp  being  made  one  of  the  barrier-towns,  the  ftates-ge- 
neral  kept  a  good  garrifon  there.  In  the  year  1744,  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  French,  who  deftroyed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  but  was  reftored  to  Auftria  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  It  was  recovered  by  the  French  at  the  revo¬ 
lution;  and,  during  the  late  war,  was  confidered  as  a 
place  of  cenfiderable  confequence,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  mutually  to  take  and  preferve  it.  It  is  two 
polls  north  of  Lille,  and  four  foutli  of  Bruges.  Lat.  50. 
48.  N.  Ion.  3.  5.  E. 

ME'NIN,  or  Menin'ski  (Francis),  a  confiderable  ori¬ 
ental  Icholar,  was  born  at  Lorraine  in  1623.  Of  the  early 
part  of  his  life  we  have  no  account ;  but  he  ftudied  at 
Rome  ;  and,  being  particularly  attached  to  the  acquiii- 
tion  of  the  eaftern  languages,  when  about  the  age  of  thirty 
he  accompanied  the  Polifh  ambaffador  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  applied  fo  afikiuoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Turkifh 
tongue,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  he  was  made  firft  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  Polifh  embaify  at  the  Porte  ;  and  afterwards 
was  raifed  to  the  office  of  ambaffador  plenipotentiary  to 
that  court.  Flence  he  was  naturalized  in  Poland,  and 
added  the  termination  Jki  to  his  family-name  of  Menin. 
In  1661  he  accepted  the  poll  of  interpreter  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  accompanied  the 
imperial  ambaffador  to  the  Porte.  In  1669  he  vilited  the 
holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  was  created  a  knight  of 
that  order.  His  fervices  were  fo  much  approved,  that 
on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  council  of  war,  as  well  as  firit  interpreter.  He  died 
m  1698.  As  an  author,  the  great  work  of  Meniniki  was 
bis  Thefaurus  Livguarum  Orientalium ,  publilhedat  Vienna 
in  1680,  in  four  vols.  folio.  Of  thefe  the  fourth  was  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  by  the  falling  of  a  bomb  upon  the  author’s 
houfe  during  the  fiege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  which 
obliged  him  to  recompofe  it.  The  other  volumes  were 
greatly  injured  at  the  lame  time,  which  rendered  the  work 
extremely  icarce  and  dear.  A  new  edition  of  it  with  im¬ 
provements  was  begun  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1780.  The 
Turkilh,  Perfian,  and  Arabic,  grammars,  contained  in 
the  Thefaurus,  were  republiihed  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
1756.  Gen.  Biog. 

MENIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  two  miles  north  of 
Moefkirch. 

MENIN'GES,  f.  [Greek.]  The  meninges  arc  the  two 
membranes  that  envelope  the  brain,  which  are  called  the 
pia  .mater  and  dura  mater;  the  latter  being  the  exterior 
involucrum,  is,  from  its  thicknefs,  fo  denominated. — The 
brain  being  expoled  to  the  airgroweth  fluid,  and  is  thruft 
forth  by  the  contraction  of  the  meninges.  Wife-man. 

ME'NINX,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Me- 
riiterranean,  to  the  well  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Suppofed 
by  Strabo  and  Polybius  to  be  Homer’s  country  of  the 
LctophagJ;  and  hence  Ptolemy  and  Eratofthenes  deno¬ 
minate  the  ifland  Lotop/iagitis.  It  was  the  country  of  Vi- 
bius  Callus  the  emperor,  and  of  Volufianus.  Now  called 
Go  bi  and  Zarbi. 

MENIP'PUS,  a  cynic  philofopher  of  Phoenicia.  He 
was  originally  a  Have,  but  obtained  his  liberty  with  a  fum 
of  money,  and  became  one  of  the  greatell  ufurers  at 
Thebes.  He  grew  fo  delperate  from  the  continual  re¬ 
proaches  and  infults  to  which  he  was  daily  expoled  on 
account  of  his  meannefs,  that  he  deftroyed  himfelf.  He 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  Saties,  which  have  been  left.  In 
imitation  of  him,  Varro  alfo  wrote  fa  tires  under  the  title 
of  Satira  Menippece :  whence  this  fort  of  compoiition  is 
-alio  denominated  Vurronian  Satire.  Among  the  mo¬ 
derns  there  is  a  famous  piece  under  this  title  frit  pub- 
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H  bed  in  5  594,  agalnft  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  called  aifa 
the  Catholicon  of  Spain.  It  is  eftcemed  a  mafterpiece  for 
the  time. 

MENIS'CIUM,  f.  [fo  called  by  Schrcber,  the  author  of 
the  genus,  from  pr, vio-xoc,  a  crefcent,  in  allufion  to  the 
fhape  of  the  fruftification.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  cryptogamia,  order  filices,  or  ferns.  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — Caplules  annulated,  in  fmall  Angle  curved  iir.es, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fituated  tranfverfely,  in 
regular  feries,  betwixt  the  veins  of  the  frond  ;  involucrum 
none. — EJfentia.1  Character.  Fruftification  in  a  feries  of 
fmall  traftfverfe  crefcent-fliaped  lines,  between  the  veins 
of  the  frond  ;  involucrum  none.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Menifcium  reticulatum  :  frond  pinnate ;  leaflets  un¬ 
divided.  Native  of  the  W eft  Indies  ;  particularly  St.  Kitt’s. 
Plunder  found  it  very  abundantly  in  afe’ending  the  moun¬ 
tain  called  de  la  Calebaffe,  in  Martinico.  It  is  a  very  iara-e 
and  handfome  fern,  about  four  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  linooth 
and  fliining,  dark  brown,  or  black  ;  leaflets  numerous, 
about  a  fpan  long,  and  above  an  inch  wide,  almoft  feffile, 
alternate,  broadeft  near  the  bafe,  tapering  to  a  Iharp  nar¬ 
row  point ;  the  margin  flightly  crenate,  or  wavy.  The 
whole  under-fide  is  covered  with  fructifications,  in  curved 
lines,  anfwering  to  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 

2.  Menifcium  triphyllum  :  frond  three-leaved.  Native 
of  China  and  the  Eall  Indies.  Sprengel  reprefents  the 
frond  as  about  five  inches  long,  fmooth,  confiftin°-  of  one 
large,  terminal,  oblong,  pointed,  entire,  leaflet  °  and  a 
pair  of  much  fmaller,  oppofite,  fefiile,  ones,  a  little  be¬ 
low  it.  Each  of  the  leaflets  ,  is  furnilhed  with  a  midrib, 
and  numerous  tranfverfe,  oblique,  parallel,  veins,  con¬ 
nected  by  line,  regular,  decuflating,  lines  of  fruftification. 

3.  Menifcium  proliferum  :  frond  pinnate ;  leaflets  lan¬ 
ceolate,  crenate,  with  axillary  fmaller  leaflets.  Sent  by 
Koenig  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  deferibed  as  a  lar°-e  de¬ 
cumbent  fern,  with  alternate,  .feffile,  lanceolate,  crenate, 
leaflets,  about  half  a  foot  long,  abrupt  at  their  bate;  from 
thefe  are  produced,  at  their  origin,  other  axillary  fronds  or 
branches,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  often  in  pairs,  whofe 
leaflets  are  exaftly  like  the  former,  but  much  linaller ;  and 
the  Italic  has  a  knot  at  the  part  whence  they  originate. 
Fruftification  in  decuflating  irregular  lines,  lb  as  lome- 
times  to  give  the  character  of  a  Polypodium,  fometimes  of 
an  Acroftichum. 

4.  Menifcium  criftatum :  frond  pinnate  ;  leaflets  nearly 
oppofite,  lanceolate,  pointed  ;  the  lower  ones  pinna tifid, 
with  obtule  finely-toothed  fegments.  Fronds  about  a 
foot  and  a  Half  high,  or  more,  with  numerous  falcate  leaf¬ 
lets,  of  a  delicate  texture,  about  four  inches  long,  and  near 
an  inch  broad.  Fruftification -copious,  in  curved  lines. 
Native  of  Martinique. 

5.  Menifcium  ferratum  :  front!  pinnate  ;  leaflets  alter¬ 
nate,  lanceolate,  ferrate.  Fronds  above  two  feet  high, 
Ihining ;  leaflets  five  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  an  inch  1 
broad  ;  all  (harp-pointed,  finely  toothed  ;  fruftification  in 
curved  parallel  lines.  Native  of  the  Havannah. 

MENIS'CUS,  f.  [Gr.  a  little  moon.]  In  optics,  a  glafs 
or  lens,  concave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other; 
fometimes  alfo  called  lunu/c.  See  the  article  Optics. 

MENISPER'MUM,  f.  [to .named  by  Tournefort,  from 
the  Gr.  p-urm,  moon,  and  ajn^pot,  feed  ;  the  feed  beinp- 
fhaped  like  a  crefcent.]  Moon-seed  ;  a  genus  of  theclais 
dioecia,  order  dodecandria,  natural  order  of  farmentace*, 

( menilpe mia, Jujf.)  Generic charafters — I.  Male.  Calyx: 
perianthium  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  linear,  ffiort.  Corolla  : 
petals,  outer  fix,  ovate,  fpreading,  equal ;  inner  eight,  ob- 
cordate,  concave,  fmaller  than  the  outer,  four  of  them  in 
the  inner  row  wider.  Stamina  :  filaments  iixteen,  cyiin- 
dric,  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla ;  anthene  terminating, 
very  fhort,  bluntly  four-lobed.  II.  Female.  Calyx  and 
corolla  as  in  the  male.  Stamina  :  filaments  eight,  like 
thofe  of  the  male;  anthers;  pellucid,  barren.  Piftillum-: 
germens  two  or  three,  ovate,  curved  inwards,  converging, 
P-edicelisd  ;  -ftyles  folitary,  -very  ffiort,  recurved;  ftigmaa 
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bifid,  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  berries  two  or  three,  round- 
iih  kidney-form,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  kidney- 
form,  large.  The  above  character  is  from  M.  canadenfe, 
and.  fliculd  be  compared  with  the  frudlifications  of  the 
other  fpecies  ;  the  calyx  being  fix-leaved,  the  corolla  fix- 
petalled,  fix  ftamens  and  three  piftils,  according  to  Willich, 
Miller,  and  others  ;  or,  according  to  Walter  (Carol.  247.) 
the  calyx  three-leaved,  petals  three,  fcales  of  the  neftary 
fix,  fix  ltamens,  fix  germs  without  any  ftyles,  and  fix  ber¬ 
ries. — Effential  Character.  Male.  Petals  four  outer,  eight 
inner;  ftamina  fixteen.  Female.  Corolla  as  in  the  male  ; 
ftamina  eight,  barren ;  berries  two,  one-feeded.  There 
are  thirteen  fpecies. 

1.  Menifpermum  Canadenfe,  or  Canadian  moon-feed  : 
leaves  peltate,  cordate,  roundifh-angular.  Root  thick, 
woody.  Stems  many,  climbing,  becoming  woody,  and 
rifing  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  twilling 
themfelves  about  the  neighbouring  plants  for  fupport. 
Leaves  large,  fmooth,  with  the  footftalk  almoft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  a  hollow  there  on  the  upper  fide.  The  Hewers 
come  out  in  loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  Hem  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fmall,  and  compofed  of  two 
rows  of  oblong  oval  petals.  Stamens  very  Ihort,  ten  in 
the  male  flowers.  Germs  and  berries  two,  in  the  female 
flowers,  channelled,  each  containing  one  feed.  The  Hem 
twines  in  a  dire&ion  contrary  to  the  fun’s  apparent  mo¬ 
tion,  and  is  fmooth  and  even.  Native  of  Virginia,  Canada, 
and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1 7 1 3  by  bilhop  Compton.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

2.  Menifpermum  Virginicum,  or  Virginian  moon-feed  •- 
upper  leaves  undivided,  lower  peltate,  cordate,  lobed. 
This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  ihape  of  the  leaves, 
■which  are  angular  and  fometimes  heart-fhaped,  but  not 
peltate,  having  the  footftalk  at  the  bafe.  The  Hems  be¬ 
come  woody,  and  rife  nearly  as  high  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
fort.  The  flowers  and  berries  do  not  differ  from  them. 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Cultivated  in  the  El- 
tham  garden  about  1732. 

3.  Menifpermum  Japonicum,  or  Japanefe  moon-feed  : 
leaves  peltate,  rounded-ovate,  entire.  Stem  herbaceous, 
twining,  ftriated  with  feveral  angles,  fmooth  in  all  parts, 
Ample.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  the  point  blunt  and 
fubretufe,  glaucous  underneath,  the  nerves  running  out 
from  the  centre,  a  hand  in  length  ;  petioles  twining, 
grooved,  fcarcely  twilled,  a  finger’s  length  and  more. 
Flowers  axillary,  decompoundedly  fubumbelled,  pedi- 
eelled,  dioecous.  Seed  white.  Native  of  Japan. 

4.  Menifpermum  Carolinum,  or  Carolina  moon-feed : 
leaves  cordate,  villofe  underneath.  This  differs  from  the 
fiecond  fort  in  its  branches  not  becoming  woody  as  in  that. 
The  flems  are  herbaceous  ;  the  leaves  entire  and  hairy, 
and  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
nor  is  the  plant  fo  hardy,  fo  that  it  does  not  produce  flow¬ 
ers  in  England,  unlel's  the  feafon  prove  very  warm.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina.'  Introduced  in  1765  by  Mr.  John  Cree. 
Mr.  Miller  however  cultivated  this  with  the  firft  and  fecond 
forts  in  1759. 

5.  Menifpermum  cocculus,  or  jagged  Indian-berry 
moon- feed  :  leaves  cordate,  retufe,  mucronate;  Item  jag¬ 
ged.  The  twilling  Hems  are  ufually  the  thicknefs  of  the 
human  arm  or  thicker,  irregular,  and  covered  with  a  thick, 
lacerated,  wrinkled  bark ;  the  branches  terminate  in  ftrong 
Ample  tendrils.  Leaves  alternate,  firm,  a  fpan  long,  deep 
green  above,  very  yellow  and  lanuginofe  underneath,  on 
long  flout  petioles,  bent  in  or  tiexuofe  near  the  bafe. 
Bunches  of  flowers  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  dividing  into 
feveral  lateral  ones  ;  petals  fix,  white,  reflex  ;  the  flowers 
have  an  unpleafant  fmell.  Fruit  in  bunches  like  grapes, 
but  fmaller  ;  firft  white,  then  red,  and  finally  blackilh 
purple.;  ufually  two  or  three,  feldom  four,  together,  on  a 
thickifh  pyramidal  wrinkled  peduncle.  Pulp  foft.  Stone 
round,  like  that  of  a  cherry,  but  a  little  larger,  wrinkled 
and  granulated,  having  a  fifl'u re  or  aperture  on  one  fide, 

.  arid  a  white  bifid  kernel  within.  Thele  berries  are  ufed  to 
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intoxicate  flfli,  birds,  &c.  in  order  to  take  them,  being 
made  up  into  a  pafte.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Menifpermum  crifpum,  or  curled  moon-feed:  leaves 
cordate ;  item  quadrangular,  curled.  Native  of  Bengal. 

7.  Menifpermum  acutum,  or  fliarp-leaved  moon-feed  : 
leaves  cordate,  behind  angular,  acuminate  ;  item  round, 
ftriated.  Stem  twining,  Ample,  all  over  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  fmooth,  a  hand  in  length  and  breadth.  Native 
of  Japan. 

’  8.  Menifpermum  orbiculatum,  or  round-leaved  moon- 
feed  :  leaves  orbicular,  villofe  underneath.  The  whole 
of  this  plant  is  very  finely  villofe.  Leaves  alternate,  on 
very  Ihort  petioles  ;  the  branch-leaves  ovate,  an  inch 
long,  the  upper  ones  gradually  fmaller.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  Japan. 

9.  Menifpermum  hirfutum,  or  hairy-leaved  moon-feed : 
branch-leaves  ovate  ;  ftem-leaves  cordate,  villofe,  tomen- 
tofe,  underneath.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

10.  Menifpermum  eduie,  or  eatable  moon-feed  :  leaves 
oblong,  finooth  ;  flowers  fix-ftamened.  The  whole  plant 
is  fmooth  ;  but  in  habit  fo  like  M.  hirfutum,  that  there 
is  fcarcely  any  limit  between  them.  Native  of  Arabia. 

11.  Menifpermum  myofotoides :  leaves  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  hirfute.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  only  the  female  of  the  ninth  fpecies,  which  varies  much 
ir  the  form  of  the  leaves. 

2.  Menifpermum  trilobum :  leaves  three-lobed.  Stem 
filiform,  twining,  little  branched.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
rough-haired  and  villofe.  Leaves  alternate,  acute  with  a 
long  point,  quite  entire,  nerved,  paler  underneath,  an 
inch  long.  Native  of  Japan,  flowering  in  Auguft  and 
September  ;  found  alfo  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  in 
China,  by  fir  George  Staunton.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

13.  Menifpermum  feneftratum.  Added  by  Gartner. 
A  native  of  Ceylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are 
eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches  in  autumn. 
They  will  have  made  good  roots  by  the  following  autumn, 
w'hen  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  plant,  and  tranl- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Their  branches 
being  (lender  and  weak,  they  require  fupport.  If  planted 
near  trees,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  an  open  iitua- 
tion.  N°  4.  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  fpread  out  on  the  fide,  fo  that  part  of  them  may  be 
cut  off  every  other  year  ;  the  beil  time  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  lpring,  a  little  before  the  plants  begin  to  flioot;  thefe 
fliouid  be  planted  in, a  warm  iituation  and  have  a  light  (oil ; 
for  in  ftrong  land,  where  the  wet  is  detained  in  winter, 
the  roots  are  apt  to  rot ;  therefore,  if  they  are  planted  dole 
to  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fouth  or  weft,  their  ilalks  may  be 
faftened  againft  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  trailing  upon 
the  ground;  and  in’ this  fituation  the  plants  will  fre¬ 
quently  flower  ;  and,  by  having  a  little  ftielter  in  fevere 
froll,  their  ftalks  may  be  preferved  frpm'injury.  All  thefe 
plants  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  lhrubberies  and 
other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds. 

ME'NITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  : 
nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Brunn. 

ME'NIUS,  a  plebeian  conlul  at  Rome.  He  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  roftrum  at  Rome,  with  the  beaks  ( rojira) 
of  the  enemy’s  (hips. 

MEN'KIN,  a  town  of  Afiatlc  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Bolh 

MEN'MEN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Smyrna. 

MEN'NO,  furnamed  Sirnonfon ,  a  celebrated  and  leading- 
minifter  among  the  Anabaptifts  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
after  whom  the  members  of  that  feci  in  the  Low  Countries 
were  called  Mennonites.  He  was  born  at  Witmarfum,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolfwert  in  Friefland,  in 
the  year  1505.  His  parents,  who  were  Catholics,  caufed 
him  to  be  educated  to  the  church  ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
ordained  prieft,  he  preached  the  dodlrines  of  popery  with 
great  zeal  for  home  time  3  fifft  at  a  village  belonging  to 
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Ills  father,  called  Pinningum,  and  afterwards  at  the  place 
of  his  birth.  With  all  his  zeal,  however,  he  led  a  profli¬ 
gate  life,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes  ;  but,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  Anabaptifts,  he  received  ferious  im- 
preflions,  and  gradually  became  a  convert  to  their  princi¬ 
ples.  For  fome  time-lie  frequented  their  affemblies  with 
the  utmoft  fecrecy  ;  but,  in  the  year  1536,  he  threw  off 
the  mafk,  refighed  his  ftation  and  office  in  the  Romifh 
church,  and  publicly  embraced  their  communion.  The 
members  of  that  left  with  whom  Menno  connected  him¬ 
felf  were  Ample  and  inoffenfive  men,  exempt  from  that 
fanatical  frenzy  which  had  difgraced  the  Anabaptifts  of 
Munfter,  and  holding  the  fame  religious  opinions  with  the 
reformed  churches,  excepting  their  own  peculiar  tenets, 
which  will  be  .  hereafter  noticed.  About  a  year  after 
Menno  had  joined  himfelf  to  them,  feveral  of  the  feft  ear- 
neftly  folicited  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher;  to  whofe  entreaties  he  yielded,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  ordained  at  Groningen.  Menno  pofl'efied  genius ; 
had  the  advantage  of  a  natural  and  perfuafive  eloquence, 
and  a  fufficient  portion  of  learning  to  pafs  for  an  ora¬ 
cle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
probity,  of  a  meek  and  t  raft  able  fpirit,  gentle  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  accommodating  in  his  commerce  with  perfons 
of  all  ranks  and  charafters.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  ex¬ 
tremely  zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue, 
which  he  recommended  by  his  example,  -  as  well  as  by  his 
precepts.  With  fuch  talents’and  diipofitions,  he  was  ex¬ 
cellently  qualified  to  gain  a  number  of  adherents  wherever 
he  exercifed  his  miniftry.  That  office  he  diligently  dif- 
chatged  during  five-and-twenty  years,  travelling  with  his 
wife  and  children  from  one  country  to  another,  under 
prefl'ures  and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  continually 
expofed  to  the  danger  of  falling  a  viftim  to  perlecuting 
and  fanguinary  laws.  He  viiited  Ealt  and  Weft  Friefland, 
Groningen,  Holland,  Guelderland,  Brabant,  Weftphalia, 
the  German  provinces  which  lie  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livonia.  In  all  theie  coun¬ 
tries  he  gained  a  prodigious  number  of  prolelytes  to  his 
left.  The  peculiar  tenets  which  he  inculcated  on  them 
were,  That  it  was  an  unfcriptural  abule  and  proftitution 
of  the  facrament  of  baptifm  to  adminifter  it  to  infants, 
adult  perfons  only,  who  are  come  to  the  full  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  being  the  proper  fubjefts  of  it ;  the  doftrine  of  the 
Millenium,  or  thoulaud  years  reign  of  Chrift  upon  earth  ; 
the  excltifion  of  civil  rulers  from  their  communion,  and 
the  prohibition  of  any  of  their  members  from  performing 
the  funftions  of  magiftracy  ;  the  unlawfulnefs  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  and  confequently  of  war  in  all  its  fhapes  ; 
the  a'ofolute  unlawfulnefs  of  oaths,  either  in  confirmation 
of  truth  or  on  any  other  occafion  ;  and  the  vanity,  as  well 
as  pernicious  effefts,  of  human  fcience.  Menno  alio  de¬ 
nied  that  Chrift  derived  from  his  mother  the  body  which 
he.  affirmed;  and  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Thefe  opinions 
the  eloquence  of  Menno  fet  off  to  great  advantage  ;  and 
the  number  of  his  followers  rapidly  increaled,  notwith- 
ftanding  the. inhuman  and  bloody  perfecutions  with  which 
they  were  harafied.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Menno 
refided  at  the  country-feat  of  a  certain  nobleman,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Oldenfloe,  who,  moved  with  compaffion 
at  a  view  of  the  perils  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  the 
fnares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took  him,  together 
with  certain  of  his.  affociates,  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  an  afylum.  Here  he  died  in  1 56-1,  about  the  age 
of  fifty-fix.  He  was  the  -author  of  various  productions  in 
defence  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  which  are  almoft  all  corn- 
pofed  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  were  publilhed  toge¬ 
ther  in  folio  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year.  1651. 

Though  the  Mennonites  ufually  pafs  for  a  feft  of  Ana¬ 
baptifts,  yet  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite  minjfter, 
who  has  publilhed.  their  hiftory  and  apology,  maintains, 
that  they  are  not  Anabaptifts  either  in  principle  or  by 
origin.  However,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 
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faft,  viz.  that  the  firft  Mennonite  congregations  were 
compofed  of  the  different  forts  of  Anabaptifts,  of  thofe 
who  had  been  always  inoffenfive  and  upright,  and  of 
thofe  who,  before  their  converfion  by  the  miniftry  of 
Menno,  had  been  feditious  fanatics ;  befides,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  Mennonites  do  aftuaily  retain,  at  this  day,  fome 
of  thole  opinions  and  deftrines,  which  led  the  feditious 
and  turbulent  Anabaptifts  of  oid  to  the  commiffion  of  lb 
many  and  fuch  enormous  crimes:  fuch  particularly  is 
the  doftrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s  kingdom, 
or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Teftament,  though  modified 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  ioft  its  noxious  qualities, 
and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influence. 

The  Mennonites  are  iubdi  vided  into  feveral  lefts,  where¬ 
of  the  two  principal  are  the  Flemingians  and  the  Water- 
landians.  The  opinions,  fays  Molheim,  that  are  held  in 
common  by  the  Mennonites,  feem  to  be  all  derived  from 
this  fundamental  principle,  “  that  the  kingdom  which 
Chrift  eltablilhed  upon  earth  is  a  vifible  church  or  com¬ 
munity,  into  which  the  holy  and  juft  alone  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  which  is  confequently  exempt  from  all  thofe 
inftitutions  and  rules  of  difeipline  that  have  been  invented 
by  human  wifdom,  for  the  correftion  and  reformation  of 
the  wicked.”  This  principle,  indeed,  was  avowed  by  the 
ancient  Mennonites,  but  it  is  now  almoft  wholly  re¬ 
nounced:  neverthelefs,  from  this  ancient  doftrine  many 
of  the  religious  opinions  that  diftinguilh  the  Mennonites 
from  all  other  Chriltian  communities  feem  to  be  derived  j 
in  confequence  of  this  doftrine,  they  admit  none  to  the 
facrament  of .  baptifm  but  perfons  that  are  come  to  the 
full  ule  of  their  reafon  ;  they  neither  admit  civil  rulers 
into  their  communion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  members 
to  perform  the  funftions  of  magiftracy;  they  deny  the 
lawfulnefs  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  confider  war, 
in  all  its  fhapes,  as  unchriltian  and  unjuft  ;  they  entertain 
the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  execution  of  capital  punilh- 
ments ;  and  they  alfa  refufe  to  confirm  their  teftimony 
by  an  oath.  The  particular  fentiments  that  divided  the 
more  confiderabie  locieties  of  the  Mennonites  are  the 
following:  The  rigid  Mennonites,  called  the  Flemingians, 
maintain,  with  various  degrees  of  rigour,  the  opinions  of 
their  founder  Menno,  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Chrift; 
the  obligation  that  binds  us  to  walk  the  feet  of  ftrangers, 
in  confequence  of  our  Saviour’s  command  ;  the  neceffity 
of  excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the 
plague,  not  only  avowed  fianers,  but  alfo  all  thofe  who 
depart,  even  in  fome  flight  i  , fiances  pertaining  to  drefs, 
&c.  from  the  simplicity  of  their  anceftors ;  the  contempt 
due  to  human  learningjand  other  matters  of  lefs  moment. 
However,  this  aultere  fyftem  declines,  and  the  rigid  Men¬ 
nonites  are  gradually  approaching  towards  the  opinions 
and  difeipline  of  the  more  moderate,  or  Water  landians. 

.  The  firft  fettiement  of  the  Mennonites,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  granted  them  by  William  prince  of  Orange, 
towards  the  dole  of  the  16th  century;  but  it  was  not 
before  the  following  century  that  their  liberty  and  tran¬ 
quillity  were  fixed  upon  folid  foundations,  when,  by  a 
confeffion  of  faith  publilhed  in  the  year, 16 26.  they  cleared 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  thofe  pernicious  and 
deteftable  errors  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In 
order  to  appeafe  their  inteftine  dilcords,  a  confiderabie 
part  of  the  Anabaptifts  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Friefland,  concluded  their  debates  in  a  conference  held 
at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1630,  and  entered  into  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  communion,  each  referving  to  them¬ 
felves  a  liberty  of  retaining  certain  opinions.  This  alfo- 
ciation  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  new  refoiutions 
in  the  year  164.9  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the-  rigorous 
laws  of  Menno  and  his  fucceffors  were,  in  various  refpects, 
mitigated  and  correfted.  Brandt's  FUJI.  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  Low  Countries,  book  iii.  and  iv.  Mojheim's  Eech 
Fiji.  fee.  xvi. 

MEN'OCHIO  (Jacopo),  a  learned  Italian  jurift,  was 
born  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  probably  educated  ;  and  was 
elected,  in  1555,  to  the  profeiforih ip  of  civil  law  in  its 

vuiiverfity. 
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univerfity.  Five  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invita-’ 
tion  from  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  newly- 
erefted  univerfity  of  Mondovi.  In  1566,  he  removed  to 
Padua,  and  became  profelfor  there,  frit  of  common  law, 
and  afterwards  of  civil  law.  In  1589, ‘he  was  recalled  by 
the  fenate  of  Milan  to  Pavia  ;  and  was,  at  length,  elected 
a  fenator  of  Milan,  and  prefident  of  the  extraordinary 
magiftracy.  lie  died  in  the  city  in  1607.  He  was  a  volu¬ 
minous  writer  on  fubjedts  connected  with  his  profelTion, 
1’ome  of  which  are  Hill  referred  to  by  lawyers,  particularly 
his  treatifes  “  De  Gonjefturis  ultimum  Voluntatum,”  and 
“  De  tacitis  et  ambiguis  Conventieuibus.”  Thefe  are 
held  in  high  eftimation;  and  their  author  was  unquef- 
tionably  reckoned  the  firft  doflor  in  civil  and  canon  law 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

MENG'CHIO  (John  Stephen),  a  learned  biblical  fcho- 
lar,  ton  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  the  year 
1 576.  After  having  been  carefully  inftrufted  in  clalfical  and 
polite  learning,  at  the  age  of  feventeen  he  entered  the 
fociety  of  the  jefuits,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  and  particularly  in  ferip- 
tural  literature.  Having  completed  his  academical  courfe, 
he  was  felected  by  his  fupenors  to  nil  the  chair  of  pro- 
felfor,  which  he  occupied  with  great  applaufe  during 
feveral  years  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  railed  to  the  moft 
honourable  polls  belonging  to  the  fociety,  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  provinces  of  Italy.  Equally  refpedted  for  his 
virtues  and  for  his  erudition,  he  died  at  Romo  in  1656, 
when  about  eighty  years  of .  age.  He  was  the  author  of, 
1.  Hieropoliticon,  feu  Inftitutiones  Politics  e  Sacris 
Scripturis  depromptse,  Lib.  III.  2.  Inftitutiones  CEcono- 
micae  ex  Sacris  Literis  depromptae,  Lib.  II.  3.  De  Repub- 
lica  Ilebrseorum  Lib.  VIII.  4>Brevis  Explicatio  fenfus 
I.iteralis  totius  Scriptune,  in  two  volumes.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  works  are  highly  corhmended  for  the  extenfive 
knowledge  and  folid  learning  which  they  difplay  ;  and 
the  lail  mentioned  is  particularly  efteemed  on  account 
cf  the  perfpicuity,  precilion,  and  judgment,  by  which  it 
is  dillinguiflicd.  The  bell  edition  of  it  is  that  publifhed 
by  father  Tournemine,  a  Jefuit,  in  1719,  in  2  vols.  folio, 
accompanied  with  a  number  of  valuable  treatifes  and 
dilfertations  on  biblical  fubjefts  ;  which  was  reprinted 
at  Avignon,  in  1607,  in  4  vols.  4to.  5.  A  Hiltory  of 
the  Lite  of  Je'fus  Chrift.  6.  Sacred  Hiltory,  founded  on 
the  Afts  of  the  Apoltles.  7.  Dilfertations  on  different 
Subjects,  chiefly  deligned  to  elucidate  the  Scriptures  ;  6 
vols.  Thefe  two  laft  works  are  in  the  Italian  language. 
After  his  death,  a  treatife  “  On  the  Chriliiari  Economy,” 
and  forae  other  pieces,  were  publifhed  from  his  MSS. 
Landi's  Hift.  He  la  Lit.  de  I'ltalie,  vol.  v. 

MENCECE'US,  a  young  Theban,  fon  of  Creon.  He 
offered  himfelf  to  death  for  the  Di  Manes,  when  an  oracle 
had  ordered  the  Thebans  to  facriflce  one  of  the  defeen- 
dants  of  thofe  who  fprangfrom  the  dragon’s  teeth  ;  and 
he  killed  himfelf  near  the  cave  where  the  dragon  0/  Mars 
had  formerly  refided.  St  at.  Theb. 

MENO'GE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Arve  about  five  miles  well  of  Bonne. 

MENOL'GGY,  f.  [menologiwm,  Lat.  from  the  Greek 
a  month,  and  Koyo;,  a  difcourfe.]  In  the  Greek 
church,  is  much  the  lame  as  martyrology  in  the  Latin 
or  Romifli  church.— The  Greek  menolngy  is  divided  into 
the  feveral  months  in  the  year;  and  contains  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  with  a  bare  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  names  of  fuch  whofe  lives  were  never 
written.  The  Romans  tax  them  with  inferring  divers 
heretics  in  their  menologies  as  faints.  Chambers. 

MENORRIIA'GIA,  /]  [from  the  Gr-pwa,  themenfes, 
and  ptyto {At,  to  break  out.]  An  exceflive  difeharge  of  the 
menles. 

MENOS'TEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jura :  three  miles  north  of  Dole,  and  four  eaft- 
lcuth-eaft  of  Auxonne. 

MENOT'FE,  a  river  of  Cambodia,  which  runs  into 
the  gulph  of  Siam  in  lat.  11.  32.  N.  Ion.  10 z.^o.E. 
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MENOUGAT',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Alanieh. 

MENOU'X  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Allier  :  feven  miles  well  of  Moulins. 

MENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Here:  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Grenoble,  and  fixteen 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Die. 

MEN'SA,/  [Latin.]  A  table,  a  counter ;  the  broad  part 
of  the  teeth  called  the  grinders,  which  ferve  to  chew  the 
meat.  In  law  it  comprehends  all  patrimony,  or  goods 
and  neceflaries  for  livelihood. 

MEN'SAL,  adj.  [ menfa ,  Lat.  a  table.]  Belonging  to 
the  table;  traniafled  at  table.  A  ivord  not  naturalized. 

■ — Converfation  either  mental  or  nienfal.  Clarij'a. 

MENSA'LIA,Jl  Such  parlonages  or  fpiritual  livings, 
as  were  united  to  the  tables  of  religious  houfes,  and 
called  menfal  benefices  among  the  canonills.  Jacob. 

MEN'SES,  /.  [from  the  Lat.  menfis,  amonth.]  The  cata¬ 
menia,  or  monthly  courfes.  See  the  article  Anato  ■ 
mv,  vol.  i.  p.  621-3.  and  Conception,  vol.  v.  p.  9.  Me¬ 
norrhagia,  or  excels  of  this  evacuation,  and  amenorrheva,  or 
the  want  of  it,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article  Pa¬ 
thology. 

MENS'GUT,  a  town  of  Pruflla,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  :  eight  miles  north  of  Ortellburg. 

MENSHIE',  a  town  of  Egypt :  fixteen  miles  north- 
well  of  Cairo. 

MENSHIE'L,  or  Mensheeh,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  anciently  called  Ptolemais  ;  and  at 
one  time  a  large  city,  now  about  a  mile  in  compafs.  It 
is  now  the  fee  of  a  biflrop,  and  the  Chriftians  enjoy  great 
privileges.  It  is  a  town  of  confiderable  trade,  and  all  the 
barks  going  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo  from  the  catarafls, 
(lop  here  to  take  in  provifions  ;  and  all  along  the  river 
are  velliges  of  a  quay :  five  miies  north  of  Girge. 

MENSOO'RIA,  a  town  of  Africa:  fixty  miles  weft  of 
Fez. 

MENSO'RES,  f.  [in  Roman  antiquity.]  The  officers 
who  were  to  go  before  and  provide  quarters  for  the  em¬ 
peror  or  the  army. 

Mensores  alfo  fignified  land-furveyors,  architefls,  or 
apprailers  of  houfes  and  public  buildings.  Thofe  like- 
wile  who  diftributed  the  provifions  in  the  army,  were 
called  menjbres  frumeniarii ;  and  fer.vants  who  waited  at 
table  had  the  appellation  of  menfores. 

Mensores  was  likewife  the  title  of  officers  among  the 
Romans  appointed  to  receive  the  provifions  brought  to 
the  city  by  lea,  and  to  fee  them  carefully  laid  up  and 
preferved  in  public  granaries,  of  which  there  were  great  „ 
numbers., 

MEN1STRUA,  f.  [Latin.]  Themenfes.  Alfo  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  the  word  men/iruum-,  which  lee. 

MEN'STRUAL,  adj.  [menfis,  Lat.  amonth.]  Monthly; 
happening  once  a  month ;  lalting  a  month.— She  turns 
all  her  globe  to  the  fun,  by  moving  in  her  menfirual  orb, 
and  enjoys  night  and  day  alternately,  one  d.iy  of  her’s 
being  equal  to  fourteen  days  and  nights  of  our’s.  Bentley. 

■ — Pertaining  to  a  menftruum. — The  diflents  of  the  men¬ 
firual  or  llrong  waters  hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  mental.  Bacon. 

MENSTRUA'TION,  fi.  The  evacuation  of  themenfes^ 

MEN'STRUOUS,  adj.  Having  the  catamenia : 

O  thoh  of  late  belov’d. 

Now  like.a  menj’truous  woman  art  remov’d.  Sandy s. 

Happening  to  women  at  certain  times.— Many,  from 
being  women,  have  proved  men  at  the  firft  point  of 
their  menfitruons  eruptions.  Brown. 

MEN'STRUUM,  f.  [probably  derived  from  fome  no¬ 
tion  of  the  old  chemifts  about  the  influence  of  the  moon 
in  the  preparation  of  folvents.]  All  liquors  are  called 
men/truums  which  are  ufed  as  diffolvents,  or  to  ext  raft 
the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infufion  or  decodtion.  Quincy. 

— Enquire  what  is  the  proper  menftruum  to  dilfolve  metaj, 

.  what  ’will  touch  upon  the  one  and  not  upon  the  'other, 

and 
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and  what  feveral  menftrva  will  diffolve  any  metal.  JB ticoii. 

■ — White  metalline  bodies,  by  reafon  of  their  exceflive 
denfity,  feem  to  refleft  almoft  all  the  light  incident  on 
their  firft  luperficies,  unlefs  by  folution  in  meitjlrunms 
they  be  reduced  into  very  fmall  particles,  and  then  they 
become  tranfparent.  Newton's  Optics. 

MENSU'RA,  [Latin.]  A  meafure  ;  a  ftandard. 

MENSU'RA  REGA'LIS,  the  king's  ftandard  meafure, 
kept  in  the  Exchequer,  according  to  which  all  others  are 
to  be  made.  See  ’flat.  16  Car.  I.  c.  19  ;  and  thev  article 
Measure. 

MENSURABIL'ITY,  f  Capacity  of  being  meafured. 

MEN'SURABLE,  adj.  [incvjura,  Lat.  meafure.]  Mea- 
furable  ;  that  may  be  mealured. — We  meafure  our  time 
by  law  and  not  by  nature.  The  folar  month  is  no  pe¬ 
riodical  motion,  and  not  eafily  menfurablc ;  and  the  months 
unequal  among  themfelves,  and  not  to  be  meafured  by 
even  weeks  or  days.  Holder. 

MEN'SUR ABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  meafurable. 

MEN'SURABLY,  adv.  With  a  capacity  of  being  mea¬ 
sured. 

MEN'SURAL,  adj.  Relating  to  meafure. 

To  MEN'SURATE,  t>.  a.  [Latin.]  To  meafure  ;  to  take 
the  dimenfion  of  anything. 

MENSURA'TION,  J'.  [from  menfura,  Latin.]  The  a6t 
or  practice  of  meafuring;  refult  of  meafuring. — After 
giving  the  menfuration  and  argumentation  of  Dr.  Cum¬ 
berland,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  have  fuppreffed 
thole  of  another  prelate.  Arbuthnot. 

Mensuration  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which 
is  employed  in  afeertaining  the  extenfion,  folidities,  and 
capacities,  of  bodies  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  its  very  ex- 
tenfive  application  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  it  may  be  con- 
fiderecl  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  of  all  the 
mathematical  fciences  ;  in  fadt,  menfuration,  or  geometry, 
which  were  anciently  nearly  fynonymous  terms,  feem  to 
have  been  the  root  whence  all  the  other  exadt  fciences, 
with  the  exception  of  arithmetic,  have  derived  their  origin. 

Menfuration  is,  next  to  arithmetic,  a  fubjedf  of  the 
greateft  ufe  and  importance,  both  in  affairs  that  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceftary  in  human  life,  and  in  every  branch  of 
mathematics  5  a  fubjedf  by  which  fciences  are  eftablilhed, 
and  commerce  is  conducted ;  by  whofe  aid  we  manage 
our  bufinefs,  and  inform  ourfelves  of  the  wonderful  ope¬ 
rations  in  nature  ;  by  which  we  meafure  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  eftimate  the  capacities  of  all  veffels,  and  bulks 
of  all  bodies,  gauge  our  liquors,  build  edifices,  meafure 
our  lands,  and  the  works  of  artificers,  buy  and  fell  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  things  neceftary  in  life,  and  are  fupplied 
with  the  means  of  making  the  calculations  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  conftrudfion  of  almoft  all  machines. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  clofe  connedtion  of  this  fubjedf 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  would  very  early  evince  its  im¬ 
portance  to  them  ;  and  accordingly  the  greateft  among 
them  have  paid  the  utmolf  attention  to  it :  and  the  chief 
and  moft  effential  difeoveries  in  geometry  in  all  ages,  have 
been  made  in  confequence  of  their  efforts  in  this  fub- 
jedt.  Socrates  thought  that  the  prime  ufe  of  geometry 
was  to  meafure  the  ground  and  indeed  this  gave  name 
to  the  fcience  (viz.  yyu  ptr^eu-,')  and  moft  of  the  ancients 
feem  to  have  had  no  other  endbefides  menjuration  in  view 
,  in  all  their  laboured  geometrical  difquifitions. 

Although  we  cannot  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
fcience  of  menfuration  to  any  particular  perfon  or  na¬ 
tion,  yet  we  may  dilcover  it  in  an  infant  ftate,  riling  as  it 
were  into  a  fcientific  form  amongft  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  and  hence  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  given  to  this  people,  and  to  the  circum- 
dfance  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Greeks  that  we  mull  confider 
ourfelves  indebted  for  having  firft  embodied  the  leading 
principles  of  this  art  into  a  regular  fyftem.  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry  were  probably  firft  wholly  diredted 
to  this  fubjedf  ;  and  many  of  thofe  beautiful  and  elegant 
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geometrical  properties,  which  are  fo  much  and  fo  juftly 
admired,  it  is  not  unlikely  arofe  out  of  Ample  inveftiga- 
tions,  diredted  folely  to  the  theory  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  menfuration.  Thefe  collateral  properties,  when 
once  difeovered,  foon  gave  rife  to  others  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
and  thus  geometry,  which  was  firft  inlfituted  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  and  limited  purpofe,  became  itfelf  an  independent 
and  important  fcience,  which  has  perhaps  done  more  to¬ 
wards  harmonizing  and  expanding  the  human  faculties 
than  all  the  other  fciences  united.  But,  notwithftanding 
the  perfection  which  Euclid  attained  in  geometry,  the 
theory  of  menfuration  was  not  in  his  time  advanced  be¬ 
yond  what  related  to  right-lined  figures ;  and  this,  fo  far 
as  regards  furfaces,  might  all  be  reduced  to  that  of  mea¬ 
furing  a  triangle ;  for,  as  all  right-lined  figures  maybe 
reduced  to  a  number  of  trilaterals,  it  was  only  neceftary 
to  know  how  to  meafure  thefe,  in  order  to  find  the  fur- 
face  of  any  other  figure  whatever  bounded  only  by  right 
lines.  The  menfuration  of  folid  bodies,  however,  was  of 
a  more  varied  and  complex  nature,  and  gave  this  cele¬ 
brated  geometrician  a  greater  fcope  for  the  exercile  of 
his  fuperior  talents;  and,  ftill  confining  liimfelf  to  bodies 
bounded  by  right-lined  plane  fuperficies,  he  was  able  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  done  even  at  this  day.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  curvilineal  figures,  he  attempted  only  the  circle 
and  the  fphere,  and  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in  thofe,  he 
failed  only  where  there  was  no  poflibility  of  fuccefs  ;  but 
the  ratio  that  fuch  furfaces  and  folids  have  to  each  other 
he  accurately  determined. 

After  Euclid,  Archimedes  took  up  the  theory  of  men¬ 
furation,  and  carried  it  to  a  much  greater  extent.  He 
firft  found  the  area  of  a  curvilinear  fpace,  unlefs  indeed 
we  except  the  lunules  of  Hippocrates,  which  required  no 
other  aid  than  that  of  the  geometrical  elements.  Archi¬ 
medes  found  the  area  of  the  parabola  to  be  two-thirds  of 
its  circumfcribing  redtangle,  which,  with  the  exception 
above  ftated,  was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  quadrature  of  a 
curvilinear  fpace.  The  conic  feftions  were  at  this  time 
but  lately  introduced  into  geometry,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  attraft  the  particular  attention  of  this  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  difeovered  many  of  their  very  curious 
properties  and  analogies.  He  likewife  determined  the 
ratio  of  fpheres,  fplieroids,  and  conoids,  to  their  circum¬ 
fcribing  cylinders,  and  has  left  us  liis  attempt  at  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  He  demonftrated  that  the  area 
of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
of  which  one  of  its  fides  about  the  right  angle  is  equal 
to  the  radius,  and  the  other  equal  to  the  circumference ; 
and  thus  reduced  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  to  that  of 
determining  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diame¬ 
ter,  a  problem  which  has  engaged  the  particular  attention 
of  the  moft  celebrated  mathematicians  of  all  ages,  but 
which  remains  at  prefent,  and  in  all  probability  ever  will 
remain,  the  defideratum  of  geometricians,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  convincing  and  humiliating  proof  of  the  limited 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

Some  advances  were  fucceffively  made  in  geometry  and 
menfuration,  though  but  little  novelty  was  introduced 
into  the  mode  of  inveftigation  till  the  time  of  Cavalerius. 
Till  his  time  the  regular  figures  circumfcribed  about  the 
circle,  as  well  as  thofe  inlcribed,  were  always  confulered 
as  being  limited,  both  as  to  the  number  of  their  tides,  and 
the  length  of  each.  He  firft  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
circle  being  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides,  each 
of  which  was  of  courfe  indefinitely  fmall;  folids  were 
fuppofed  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  fe&ions 
indefinitely  thin.  See.  This  was  called  the  doctrine  of  in- 
divifibles,  which  was  very  general  in  its  application  to  a 
variety  of  difficult  problems,  and  by  means  of  it  many 
new  and  interefting  properties  were  difeovered;  but  it 
unfortunately  wanted  that  diftinguifhing  charadleriftic 
which  places  geometry  fo  pre-eminent  amongft  the  other 
exaft  fciences.  In  pure  elementary  geometry  we  proceed 
from  ftep  to  ftep,  with  fuch  order  and  logical  precifions 
that  not  the  flighteft  doubt  can  reft  upon  the  mind  with 
F  f  regard 
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regard  to  any  refult  deduced  from  thofe  principles ;  but 
in  the  new  method  of  confidering  the  fubjeft,  thegreateft 
poflible  care  was  neceffary  in  order  to  avoid  error,  and  fre¬ 
quently  this  was  not  fufficient  to  guard  againft  erroneous 
conclulions.  But  the  facility  and  generality  which  it 
polfieffed,  when  compared  with  any  other  method  then 
difcovered,  led  many  eminent  mathematicians  to  adopt 
its  principles ;  and  of  thefe,  Huygens,  Dr.  Wallis,  and 
James  Gregory,  were  the  mod  confpicuous,  being  all  very 
fortunate  in  their  application  of  the  theory  of  indivifibles. 
Huygens,  in  particular,  mull  always  be  admired  for  his 
folid,  accurate,  and  mafterly,  performances  in  this  branch 
of  geometry.  The  theory  of  indivifibles  was  however 
disapproved  of  by  many  mathematicians,  and  particularly 
by  Newton,  who,  amongft  his  numerous  and  brilliant  dif- 
coveries,  has  given  us  that  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  the 
excellence  and  generality  of  which  immediately  fuper- 
feded  that  of  indivifibles,  and  revived  fome  hopes  of 
fquaring  the  circle,  and  accordingly  its  quadrature  was 
again  attempted  with  the  greatelt  eagernefs.  The  qua¬ 
drature  of  a  fpace,  and  the  rectification  of  a  curve,  was 
now  reduced  to  that  of  finding  the  fluent  of  a  given 
fluxion  ;  but  Hill  the  problem  was  found  to  be  incapable 
of  a  general  folution  in  finite  terms.  The  fluxion  of 
every  fluent  was  found  to  be  always  aflignable,  but  the 
converfe  propofition,  viz.  of  finding  the  fluent  of  a  given 
fluxion,  could  only  be  effe&ed  in  particular  cafes,  and 
amongft  thefe  exceptions,  to  the  great  difappointment  and 
regret  of  geometricians,  was  included  the  cafe  of  the  cir¬ 
cle,  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  fluxions  under  which 
It  could  be  obtained.  At  length,  all  hopes  of  accurately 
fquaring  the  circle  and  fome  other  curves  being  aban¬ 
doned,  mathematicians  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  find¬ 
ing  the  moll  convenient  feries  for  approximating  towards 
Hheir  true  lengths  and  quadratures;  and  the  theory  of 
menfuration  then  began  to  make  rapid  progrefs  towards 
.perfedion. 

As  the  menfuration  of  furfaces  and  folids  is  generally 
•cffeded  by  the  fluxional  calculus,  the  reader  will  find, 
•ainder  the  article  Fluxions,  vol.  vii.  the  principal  bufi- 
enefs  already  accomplifhed  ;  and  all  that  feems  requifite  in 
this  place  is  to  make  a  feledion  of  fuch  problems  as  may 
be  more  particularly  ufeful  to  the  pradical  mechanic  and 
•artificer.  In  refped  to  the  meafurement  of  altitudes  and 
diftances,  thefe  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article  Tri¬ 
gonometry.  For  fome  other  particulars  which  may 
feem  to  belong  to  the  fubjed  of  Menfuration,  fee  the 
articles  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 

Of  Right-lined  Plane  Figures. 

The  meafure  of  the  fpace  or  furface  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  plane  figure  is  called  its  area,  or 
fuperficial  content.  This  is  eftimated  in  acres,  fquare 
yards,  fquare  feet,  or  fome  other  fixed  or  determinate 
meafure.  Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  A  B  C  D,  fig.  i,  to  reprelent 
the  top  of  a  rectangular  table  whofe  length  D  C  is  5  feet, 
and  breadth  DAr:; ;  then  the  upper  furface  will  contain 
5X3  or  15  fquare  feet;  a  fquare  foot  being  the  unit  or 
integer  by  which  the  area  is  eftimated.  But,  if  the  di- 
meniions  are  taken  in  yards,  its  length  will  be  if,  and 
breadth  1  yard;  and  the  fuperficial  content  =i§X  i  =  i§ 
fquare  yards;,  for  AO  PD  is  the  fquare  yard,  and  the 
redangle  O  C  is  f  of  a  fquare  yard :  in  this  cafe  a  fquare 
yard  is  the  meafuring  unit.  And,  when  the  length  and 
breadth  are  denoted  in  inches,  a  fquare  inch  becomes  the 
meafuring  unit  or  integer ;  and  the  area  will  be  60X  36= 
2160  fquare  inches. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Parallelogram  of  any  kind. — Mul¬ 
tiply  the  length  by  the  perpendicular  breadth,  or  the  bafe 
by  the  height,  and  the  produd  will  be  the  area. 

Example.  'What  is  the  content  of  the  parallelogram 
DGLC,  fig.  2.  whofe  length  D  C  is  5  feet,  and  breadth 
C  B  is  3  ? — Let  D  A  be  perpendicular  to  D  C  ;  then  the 
parallelogram  GLCD  is  equal  to  fke  redangle  A B C D  ; 
and  the  area  of  the  latter  is  DC  XCB,  or  5X3=15  fquare 
leet,  the  anfwcr. 


To  find  the  Area  of  the  Triangle. — Multiply  the  bale  by 
the  perpendicular  height,  and  half  the  produd  will  be  the 
area.  Or  multiply  the  bafe  by  half  the  height,  or  the 
height  by  half  the  bafe.  For  a  triangle  is  equal  to  half  a 
parallelogram  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Ex.  How  many  acres  are  contained  in  a  triangular 
field,  one  fide  being  470  yards,  and  the  perpendicular  on 
that  fide  =396  yards  ? — Anfwer,  19^. 

When  two  fides  of  a  triangle  and  their  included  angle 
are  given,  multiply  the  produd  of  the  given  fides  by  the 
fine  of  the  included  angle,  and  half  this  lalt  produd  will 
be  the  area. 

Let  B  AC,  fig.  3,  be  the  given  angle,  and  AC,  AB,  the 
including  fides  ;  alfo  fuppofe  B  D  is  perpendicular  to  A  C. 
Then,  as  the  radius  or  fine  of  the  angle  ADB  930:  A  B  :: 
fine  D  AB  :  DB  the  perpendicular.  Therefore,  when  the 
firft  term  of  the  proportion  or  the  radius  is  1,  DB  the 
4th  term  will  be  =  fine  DABx  AB ;  and  fine  DABxAB 
X  AC  =  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle ;  confequently  the 
continued  produd  of  one  fide,  £  the  other,  and  the  fine 
of  the  included  angle,  will  be  the  area. 

Ex.  Let  ABC  be  a  triangular  field,  and  fuppofe  tire 
angle  B  AC  taken  with  a  theodolite  is  400  5';  required 
the  content  in  acres  when  AC=224,  and  AB=i88, 
yards  ? — When  the  radius  is  i,  the  natural  fine  of  400  f 
will  be  '6439.  Therefore  224X9+X '6439=1 3557-9584, 
the  area  in  fquare  yards,  equal  to  2-80123  acres,  nearly. 
But  the  operation  is  ftiorter  by  logarithms : 

224  =  log.  2-350248 

94  =  log.  1-973128 

450  5'  log.  fine  =  9-808819 

log.  of  13558  yards* 
the  fame  as  before  nearly.  10  is  rejeded  in  the  fum  of 
the  indices  of  the  three  logarithms. 

But  the  area  may  be  found  without  letting  fall  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  by  the  following  rule :  Subtrad  each  fide  from 
half  the  perimeter;  then  the  area  of  the  triangle  will  be 
equal  to  the  fquare-root  of  the  continued  produd  of  th# 
faid  half-perimeter  and  the  three  remainders. 

Ex.  Let  A  B  D,  fig.  4.  be  a  triangle,  C  the  centre  of 
the  inferibed  circle ;  and  let  the  radii  or  perpendiculars 
CP,  CO,  CR,  be  drawn  to  the  fides.  Then^ADxCP 
is  the  area  of  the  triangle  ACD;  £ABxCO  that  of  the 
triangle  A CB;  and  £BDxCR  the  area  of  BCD.  But 
CP,  CO,  CR,  are  equal ;  therefore  the  three  halves  to¬ 
gether,  or  half  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  multiplied, 
by  the  radius  of  the  inlcribed  circle  is  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  About  G  in  B  G,  the  line  bifeding  the  angle 
ABD,  fuppofe  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  deferibed  to  touch 
BS,  BT,  and  AD;  and  draw  the  perpendiculars  GS, 
GT.  Then  BS  and  BT  will  each  be  equal  to  half  the 
perimeter  of  the  triangle  A  B  D.  ForAS=AI,  and  DT 
=DI ;  therefore  B  S  and  BT  together  are  equal  to  the 
fum  of  three  fides.  And  confequently  DT  or  D  I  is  the 
difference  of  half  the  perimeter  (BT)  and  the  fide  BD; 
and  A I  or  A  S  the  difference  of  half  the  perimeter  (B  S) 
and  AB.  But  PD  — RD,  RB=OB,  and  OA=PA;  there¬ 
fore  2PD  +  2OB-P2OA  is  the  perimeter,  or  PD-J-OB-j-OA 
equal  to  half  the  perimeter.  But  OB-jpOA=AB ;  there¬ 
fore  PD=AS=AI;  and  therefore  AP( AO )=DI.  And 
becaufe  GS=AD,  therefore  OB  is  the  difference  of  half 
the  perimeter  and  the  fide  AD.  Confequently  AS,  AO, 
O  B,  are  the  three  differences  between  half  the  perimeter 
and  the  three  fides  of  the  triangle. 

In  the  quadrilaterals  ASGI,  OAPC,  the  angles  at  S 
and  I,  and  O  and  P,  are  right  ones ;  therefore  OCP-f- 
O  AP  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  fince  OAP+SAI 
make  two  right  angles,  SAI=OCP,  therefore  SGI=0  AP, 
and  the  quadrilaterals  are  equiangular;  and  becaufe  GI= 
GS,  and  CO=CP,  they  are  alfo  limilar.  And  fince  the 
triangles  BOC,  BSG,  are  funilar,  we  have  OA:OC:: 
SG  :  SA,  and  BO  :  BS ::  OC  :  SG.  Therefore,  OAxBO  : 
OCxBS  ::  SGXOC  :  SAxSG  ::  OC  :  SA  ::  OCxBS  :  SA 
XBS;  or,  AOX-BO  :  OCxBS::  OCxBS:  SAxBS.  Con- 
iequently,  OCX-bS,  the  area  of  the  triangle,  is  a, mean 

proportional 
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proportion^  between  OAx  BO  and  SA  x  BS ;  that  is,  the 
fquare  of  the  area  =OAxBO  x  SAxBS. 

Cor.  Hence  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  ABDwiU 
always  be  equal  to  both  the  tangents  BS,  BT,  whatever 
may  be  the  pofition  of  the  fide  AD,  provided  it  is  drawn 
to  touch  the  circle  whole  centre  is  G. 

Let  BD=42,  AD=3o,  and  BA=22,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  example:  then  42+30+22+2=47,  which  is  halt 
the  perimeter.  The  three  remainders  are  5,  17,  25;  and 
47X5X17X25=99875,  the  continued  product;  and  the 
Iquare-root  of  99875  is  316*03  nearly,  the  area  of  the 

triangle.  ■  ,  .  , 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Trapezium.— Let  the  trapezium  be 
divided  into  two  triangles  by  a  diagonal,  then  the  aieas  of 
the  triangles  added  together  will  be  the  content  ot  the 
trape7.ium.  . 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  the  trapezium  ABCD, 
fig.  5.  when  the  diagonal  BD=49'7,  and  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  on  BD  are  00=33*5,  anc^  AP=22  ? 

49  7  x  33  5  „  832*47 5  area  of  triang.  B  D  C. 

2 

49*7X11  =  546*7  area  of  triang.  DBA. 

1 379*175  area  of  ABCD. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  meafured  Tides  of  the  quadrangular  field 
ABCD,  fig.  6.  be,  AB=i5  chains  24  links,  AD=n 
chains  14  links,  CB=i8  chains  86  links,  CD=9  chains 
qo  links  *.  and  fuppofe  the  angles  at  A  and  C,  taken  with 
a  theodolite,  are,  DAB=io5°  28',  and  DCB_89  54 . 
What  is  the  content  in  acres? — The  Tides  AB  and  AD 
with  the  included  angle  give  the  area  of  the  triangle 
BDA=8i*8i4  chains ;  and  CB  and  CD  with  the  included 
angle  give  9.3*3.55  chains,  the  area  of  CDB;  the  Turn  is 
375*169  chains,  =17*5169  acres. 

To  find  the  Area  of  an  irregular  Polygon  of  any  number 
of  fides—  Divide  the  figure  into  triangles  and  trapeziums 
in  the  moft  convenient  manner ;  and  find  the  area  ot  each 
feparately ;  then  the  fum  of  thefe  areas  will  be  the  area  of 
the  polygon.  . 

Ex.  It  is  required  to  lay  down  the  irregular  figure 
ABCDEFGA,  fig.  7.  and  to  find  its  area  from  the  fol- 


ronals.  Feet. 

Perpendiculars.  Feet. 

A»n=25  1 

Cm—  8 

AB  =  35*5_J 

Go—  7*5  \ 

A  0  =  12  1 

Cn  =  8*6/ 

An  =  24*8  V 

E  p  =10*4! 

AD  =  36  J 

G>  =  9*2  J 

T)p— 16  ] 

D  r  =23*5  V 

D  F  =  34  J 

Draw  the  line  AB,  which  make  =35*5;  and  lay  off 
-25  from  A  to  m ,  at  which  point  ere<5t  the  perpendicular 
Cm»=8  ;  join  AC  and  B C,  and  you  will  have  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC.  With  C  as  a  centre,  and  the  radius  C  n,  de- 
feribe  an  arc  ;  and  with  A  as  a  centre,  and  the  radius  A  n, 
deferibe  another  arc  cutting  the  former  in  n.  Through  n 
draw  the  diagonal  A  D=  36,  upon  which  lay  off  A  0=12. 
At  0  ereft  the  perpendicular  G 0=7*5  5  join  CD,  DG, 
and  G  A,  and  the  trapezium  A  C  D  G  will  be  completed. 
The  trapezium  DEFG  may  be  conflru&ed  in  a  iimilar 
manner. 

Here  35*5X  8=284,  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC. 
Again,  7*5+8  6X  36=i6*iX  36=579‘6»  double  the  area  of 

the  trapezium  ACDG.  Alfo,  io*4+9*2X  34=19*6  x  34 
=666*4,  double  the  area  of  the  trapezium  DEFG..  Then, 

.  — - - = - =  765  feet,  the  area  of  the  lrre- 

2.  2 

jular  polygon  required. 

Given  the  fide  of  a  Regultir  Polygon,  to  find  the  radius 
of  its  inferibed  or  circumfcribing  circle. — Multiply  the  given 
tide  by  the  number  Handing  opjmfite  to  the  name  of  the 
polygon,  in  the  third  or  fourth  column  of  the  following 


Table,  as  the  cafe  requires ;  and  the  product  will  be  the 
radius  of  the  inlcribed  or  circumfcribing  circle. 

Table  of  Polygons. 


No.  of 
Sides. 

Names. 

Rad. of  the 

inferibed 

Circle. 

Rad.  of  the 

circums. 

Circle. 

Multipliers 
or  Areas. 

3 

Trigon,  or 

0*2886751 

°'57735°3 

0*43301  27 

4 

Tetragon,  or  O 

0*5000000 

0*707 1068 

I  *0000000 

5 

Pentagon 

0*6881910 

0*8506508 

17204774 

6 

Hexagon 

0*8660254 

I'OOOOOOO 

2*5980762 

7 

Heptagon 

1*0382617 

1*1523825 

3*6339124 

8 

Ottagon 

1*2071068 

1*3065630 

4*8284271 

9 

Nonagon 

I'37373s7 

1*4619022 

6*i  81 8242 

IO 

Decagon 

1*5388418 

1*6186340 

7*6942088 

I  I 

Undecagon 

1*7028437 

1*7747329 

9*3656399 

I  z 

Duodecagon 

1*8660254 

1*93*18516 

1 1  *1 96 1  524 

Ex.  The  fide  of  a  regular  pentagon,  fig.  8.  is  21.75; 
what  are  the  radii  of  the  inferibed  and  circumfcribing 
circles  ? — Here  *688191x21*75  =  14*9681 5425  =  D  C,  the 
radius  of  the  inferibed  circle;  and  *8506508X21*75  = 
i8*5oi6549=AC,  the  radius  of  the  circumfcribing  circle. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Regular  Poh/gon,  when  the  fide 
only  is  given. — Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  given  fide  by 
the  number  or  area  Handing  oppofite  to  the  name  of  the 
polygon  in  the  laH  column  of  the  preceding  Table,  and 
the  produft  will  be  the  area. 

Ex.  If  the  fide  of  a  pentagon  be  8  feet  4  inches,  what 

is  its  area  ? — Here  8  feet  4  inches  =  8*^  feet  — — ;  and 

3 

25  25  625  ,  .  r  ,  r  ,  ,  625 

— X — = — ,  the  fquare-of  the  fide;  then  17204774X — - 
3  3  9  9 

1075*298375  .  ,  .  , 

= - - - -  =119*4775972  feet,  the  area  required, 

9 

The  Diameter  of  a  Circle  being  given,  to  find  the  Circum¬ 
ference  ;  or,  the  Circumference  being  given,  to  find  the  Dia¬ 
meter. 

Rule  I.  As  7  is  to  22,  fo  is  the  diameter  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  ;  or,  as  22  is  to  7,  fo  is  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter. 

Rule  II.  As  113  is  to  355,  fo  is  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference;  or,  as  355  is  to  113,  fo  is  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  to  the  diameter. 

Rule  III.  Multiply  the  diameter  by  3*1416,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  circumference ;  or,  divide  the  cir¬ 
cumference  by  3*  141 6,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  dia¬ 
meter. 

Ex.  If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  12,  whatis  the  circum¬ 
ference  ? 


By  Rule  I.  As  7:22:: 


12  : 


264 

- =37714285,  the  cir- 

7 


cumference  required. 

By  Rrde  II.  As  113  :  355  ::  12  :  37*699115,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  required. 

By  Rule  III.  Here  3*1416X12=37*6992,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  required. 

To  find  the  Length  of  any  Arc  of  a  Circle. — From  8  times 
the  chord  of  half  the  arc  fubtrafl  the  chord  of  the  whole 
arc,  and  A  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  length  of  the  arc, 
nearly. 

Ex.  The  chord,  A  B,  fig.  9,  of  the  whole  arc,  is  24,  and 
the  verfed  fine  CD=9  ;  what  is  the  length  of  the  arc  ABC  ? 
• — Here  i22+92=i44+8i=225  ;  and  3/225  =  15  =  AC, 

the  chord  of  half  the  arc  ;  then. - = - --= 

3  3 


—=32,  the  length  of  the  arc  required. 

3 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Circle. 

Rules,  i.  Multiply  half  the  circumference  by  half  the 

diameter,  and  the  product  will  be  the  area.  Or,  divide  the 
product  of  the  whole  circumference  and  diameter  by  4,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  area.  a.  Multiply  the  iquare  of 
the  diameter  by  7854,  gnd  the  produft  will  be  the  area. 
J  3.  Mul- 
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3.  Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  circumference  by  -07958,  and 
the  produft  will  be  the  area. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  106 

and  the  circumference  333  feet? — Here  333X106+4  = 
.  j298-f-4=8824g  feet,  the  area  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  area  of  the  end  or  bafe  of  a  roller, 
whofe  diameter  is2  feet  3  inches. — Here  2-2  5  X  a1*  5=5-062  5, 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  ;  and  5-0625  x -7854=3-97608 
feet  =  3  ft.  11  in.  8  pa.  the  area  required. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Sector  of  a  Circle. — Multiply  the 
length  of  the  arc  by  the  radius  of  the  feCtor,  and  half  the 
p>rodu£t  will  be  the  area. 

Ex.  The  radius  AB,  fig.  10.  is  15,  the  chord  B  D  of 
the  whole  arc  24,  and  the  verfed  fine  CE  6;  what  is  the 

area  of  the  feCtor  ABCD  ? — Here  3/  i2z  +  62=y' 144+3® 
180=13-4164=00,  the  chord  of  half  the  arc  j  and 
i3-4i64X8-24r=i°7-33^-z4_83-33_^__,r:>77Afij  the 

3  3  3 

- - - 406.6559 

length  of  the  arc  3  then  27-77706x15+2= - - —  = 

*03-32795,  the  area  required. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Segment  of  a  Circle. 

Rule  I.  Find  the  area  of  the  feCtor,  having  the  fame 
arc  as  the  fegment ;  alfo,  find  the  area  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  chord  of  the  fegment  and  the  radii  of  the 
feCtor  ;  then  the  difference  of  thefe  areas,  when  the  leg- 
tnent  is  lefs  than  a  femicircle,  or  their  fum, when  it  is  greater, 
will  be  the  area  of  the  fegment. 

Ex.  The  radius  AD,  fig.  n,  is  25,  and  the  chord  AB  of 
the  whole  arc  40  ;  what  is  the  area  of  the  fegment  ABC? 
— Here  3/  25* — 2o2=3/  625 — 400=3/225=1 5=DE,  there¬ 
fore  the  verfed  fine  CE=io.  Again,  >v'202  +  io2~ 
.3/400  +  100  =  3/500  =  22-36068  =  A  C,  the  chord  of 
22-26068x8 — 40  178-88544 — 40 

half  the  arc  ;  and  ■  -=- - = 


*38-88544 


=46-295146,  the  length  of  the  arc  ACB  ;  then 


46-295146  X25+2=ii57-37865+2=578-689325,  the  area 
of  the  feCtor  AD  B  C.  Now,  fABx  DE=2oXi 5=300, 
the  area  of  the  triangle  AD  B  j  hence  578-689325 — 300= 
278-689325,  the  area  of  the  fegment  required. 

Rule  II.  Divide  the  height  of  the  fegment  by  the  dia¬ 
meter,  and  find  the  quotient  in  the  column  of  Heights  or 
Verfed  Sines,  in  the  Table  of  Areas  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  p.  117- 

Take  out  the  correfponding  area,  which  multiply  by 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
area  of  the  fegment. 

Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  a  fegment  whofe  chord  is  32, 
the  verfed  fine  8,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  40  ? — ■ 

Here-—  —2,  the  quotient,  or  tabular  height ;  and  the 
4° 

correfponding  Tabular  Area  is '111823;  hence,  -111823 
X4o2=  i  1 1823  X  1600=178-9168,  the  area  of  the  legment 
required. 

To  find  the  Area  of  an  Ellipfe. — Multiply  continually 
together  the  two  diameters  and  the  number  -7854,  and  the 
produft  will  be  the  area  of  the  ellipfe. 

Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  the  ellipfe  ABCD,  fig.  12.  whofe 
tranfverfe  diameter  AB  is  34,  and  the  conjugate  CD  25  ? — 
Here  34  X  25  X  -7854=850  X -7854=667-59,  the  area  re¬ 
quired. 

To  find  the  Area  of  tin  Elliptical  ' Segment,  the  Bafe  of 
which  is  parallel  to  cither  of  the  Diameters  of  the  Ellipfe. — 
Divide  the  height  of  the  legment  by  that  diameter  of  the 
ellipfe  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  find  the  area  anfwering  to 
the  quotient,  in  the  Table  of  Areas.  Multiply  the  two 
..diameters  of  the  ellipfe  and  the  area  thus  found,  conti¬ 
nually  together,  and  the  product  will  be  the  area  required. 

Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  the  elliptical  fegment  ABC, 


fig.  1 3.  cut  off  by  the  double  ordinate  A  B  ;  the  height  CG 
being  12,  the  diameter  CD  of  the  whole  ellipfe  40,  and 

I  2> 

EF  25  ?— Here —=-3,  the  tabular  height;  and  the  cor¬ 
refponding  Area  in  the  Table,  is,  -198168;  then  -19.8168 
X25X4°=i9^'i®8,  the  area  of  the  fegment  required. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  Segment  of  a  Circle,  or  any  other 
cur  vilineal  figure,  hy  means  of  eqnidifiant  ordinates. — If  a 
right  line  AN,  fig.  14.  be  divided  into  any  even  number 
of  equal  parts  AC,  CE,  EG,  See.  and  at  the  points  of  di- 
vifion  be  erefted  perpendicular  ordinates  AB,  CD,  EF,  &c. 
terminated  by  any  curve  BDF,  See.  and  if  A  be  put  for 
the  fum  of  the  extreme  or  firft  and  laft  ordinates  AB,  NO 
B  for  the  fum  of  the  even  ordinates  CD,  GH,  LM,  See. 
viz.  the  fecond,  fourth,  forth,  &c.  and  C  for  the  fum  of  all 
the  reft,  EF,  IK,  &c.  viz.  the  third,  fifth,  &c.  or  the  odd 
ordinates,  wanting  the  firft  and  laft ;  then  the  common 
diftance  AC,  or  CE,  &c.  of  the  ordinates,  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  fum  arifing  from  the  addition  of  A,  four 
times  B,  and  two  times  C  ;  one-third  of  the  product  will 

be  the  area  ABON,  very  nearly ;  that  is,  A"l~4-B+2C 

3 

j<D=  the  area,  putting  D=AC,  the  common  diftance  of 
the  ordinates. 

Ex.  Required  to  findthearea  ofthecurved  fpaceABCD, 
fig.  15.  the  lengths  of  the  five  equidiftant  ordinates  being 
as  follow  :  viz.  the  firft  or  AD=8,  the  fecond  =10,  the 
third  =10,  the  fourth  =14,  and  the  fifth  or  laft  B  C=i  5 ; 
and  the  length  of  the  bafe  AB=*4. — Here  A=8+i5=23, 

£=10+14=24,  C=i 2,  and  D=— =6 ;  then  A+4B+2C 

_ _  4 

X  iD  =  23 -p96+24X-§=i43X 2=236,  the  area  required. 

Mensuration  of  Solids. 

To  find  the  folid  or  cubic  content  of  a  Prifm  or  Cylinder. — • 
Multiply  the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the  height,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  the  folid  or  cubic  content. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  cubic  inches  are  contained  in  the 
rectangular  prifm  or  parallelopiped  AB,  tig.  16.  the 
length  AD  being  3  inches,  breadth  AC=i,  and  height 
C  0=2  ? 

2  X  3=6,  area  of  the  bafe 
and  6x2=12  inches,  the  cubic  content. 

This  is  called  cubic  meafure,  becaufe  the  capacity  OP 
magnitude  is  eftimated  in  cubic  integers,  as  cubic  yards, 
cubic  feet,  or  cubic  inches.  Thus  in  the  prefent  exam¬ 
ple  a  cubic  inch  is  the  meafuring  integer  or  unit,  the 
whole  prifm  containing  12  of  thefe  units  or  inch  cubes. 

Ex  2.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  cubic  ciftera 
contain,  its  depth  being  4  feet  ? 

4X4  X  4=64  cubic  feet,  the  capacity. 

_  64X 1728  .  . 

and - =47  gallons,  wine  meafure. 

231 

To  find  the  folicl  content  of  a  Pyramid  or  Cone. — Multiply 
the  bale  by  the  perpendicular  height,  and  |  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  the  area.  Or,  multiply  the  bafe  by  5  of  the 
height. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  triangular  pyramid, 
the  fides  of  the  bafe  being  7,  8,  and  9,  feet,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  17  ? — Anfwer,  152-4. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  an  up¬ 
right  pyramid,  the  bafe  being  a  regular  heptagon,  whofe 
fide  is  10  feet,  and  the  llant  height  from  the  middle  of. the 
fide  of  the  bafe  =30  feet? — Anfwer,  126-27. 

To  find  the  content  of  a  Cuneus,  or  Wedge. — A  wedge  is 
a  folid,  having  one  of  its  ends  flat,  and  the  other  an  edge 
made  by  the  concourfe  of  two  oppoiite  plane  fides.  Thus 
the  trapezoid  ARBO,  fig.  17,  is  the  flat  end;  and  GG, 
the  concourfe  of  the  planes  AOCG  and  RBCG,  the  other 
end  or  edge  of  the  wedge  EG.  When  the  planes  AOCG 
and  RBCG  are  reCtangular  and  equal,  tlfo  end  ARBO 
will  alfo  be  a  reCtangle,  and  the  wedge  is  of  the  common 
form,  or  a  rectangular  pfifin,  or  half  a  parallelopiped,  hav- 

}!}g 
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Ing  the  re&angle  AC  for  its  upper  fide,  and  OS  (which  is 
perpendicular  to  B  Q)  for  the  depth  or  thicknefs  ;  B  Q 
'being  parallel  to  O  C. 

Su ppofe  the  planes  or  Tides  A  O  C  G  and  RBCG,  and 
alfo  the  end  ARBO,  are  trapezoids,  and  the  latter  any¬ 
how  inclined  to  the  two  former ;  and  let  the  plane  B  P  D 
be  parallel  to  the  fide  RAG.  Then  the  whole  wedge  B  G 
•will  be  divided  into  a  triangular  prifm  ARB  P  D  G,  and 
the  pyramid  PB  O  C  D,  the  latter  having  B  for  its  vertex, 
the  trapezoid  D  P  O  C  for  its  bafe,  and  O  S  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  height  of  B  above  the  bafe.  Then,  if  A I  is  the 
perpendicular  diftance  of  A  O  and  C  G,  the  area  of  the 
parallelogram  AD  will  be  APX  AI.  And  APX  AIx*OS 
is  the  content  of  the  prifm  ARBPDG,  OS  being  the  depth 

of  the  parallelopiped.  And  P°-—-— X  AI  is  the  area  of 

,  PO+CD 

the  trapezoid  PC,  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  And - - - 

XAIXfOS,  the  content  of  the  pyramid. 

But  APxAIXlOS  the  content  of  the  prifm,  is  the 
fame  as  3AP  multiplied  by  the  reilangle  or  produft 
POxDC 

AIXiOS-  And  - - - XAIX^OS  the  content  of  the 

pyramid,  the  fame  as  PO  +  DC  multiplied  by  the  reftan- 
o  le  AI  X^S.  Therefore  the  fum  of  both  Or  3  AP-J-PO-l-DC 
multiplied  by  the  re&angle  AIx£OSis  the  content  of  the 
wedge  BG.  But  AP+PO  is  equal  to  AO  ;  and  AP+DC 
equal  to  G  C ;  alfo  A  P  is  equal  to  R  B.  Therefore 
AOri-GC-l-RB  is  equal  to  3AP  +  PO  +  DC.  And  confe- 
quently  the  fum  AO+GC+RB  multiplied  by  the  pro¬ 
duft  AIX^OS  is  the  content  of  the  wedge ;  OS  being  the 
perpendicular  diftance  of  RB  from  the  face  AC. 

Ex.  Let  AO— 4,  GC=3,  RB=:^,  the  perpendicular 
diftance  (AI)  of  AO  and  GC=i2,  and  OS  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  height  of  the  face  AC  above  RB=3J  feet.  Then 

4q-3+2|=9|,  and  9|Xi*Xy=9£x  7=66|  cubic  feet, 

■the  content. 

To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  Cone. — Multiply  the  area  of  the 
bafe  by  the  perpendicular  height,  ana  |  of  the  produft 
will  be  the  folidity. 

Ex.  Required  the  folidity  of  the  cone  ABC,  fig.  iS.  the 
diameter  AB  of  the  bafe  being  12  feet,  and  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  altitude  DC  18  feet  6  inches. — Here  7854X i2s  = 
•7854  X 144=  113-0976,  the  area  of  the  bale;  and 
r  1 3-0976 Xil^9l3£56=  feetj  the  f0lidity 

.3  3 

required. 

To  find  the  Solidity  of  a  Sphere,  or  Globe. — Multiply  the 
cube  of  the  diameter  by  '5236,  or  the  cube  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  by  -016887,  and  the  produft  will  be  the  folidity. 

Ex.  What  is  the  folidity  of  a  globe  whofe  diameter  is 
25  inches  ? — Here  253X'5236=25X25X25X'5236  =  625 
X  2S+’5236  =  is625  X‘5236  =  8i8i-2s  cubic  inches,  the 
-folidity  required. 

To  find  the  Solidity  or  Superficies  of  any  Regular  Body. 
— 1.  Multiply  the  tabular  folidity,  in  the  following  Table, 
by  the  cube  of  the  linear  edge  of  the  body,  and  the  produft 
will  be  the  folidity.  2.  Multiply  the  tabular  area,  by  the 
fquare  of  the  linear  edge,  and. the  produft  will  be  theyit- 
perficies. 

Solidities  and  Surfaces  of  Regular  Bodies,  when  the  linear 
edge  of  each  is  1. 


No.  of 
Sides. 

Names. 

Solidities. 

Surfaces. 

4 

Tetraedrcn 

0-1178511 

i’7;20  ;o8 

6 

Hexaedron 

rooooooo 

6'ooooooo 

8 

OClaedron 

0-47 14045 

3-4641016 

12 

Dodecaedron 

7'66;ii8q 

20-6457288 

20 

Icofaedron 

2-1816949 

8-6602540 
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Ex.  What  is  the  folidity  and  luperficies  of  the  tctrac- 
dron  A  B  C  D,  fig.  19.  whole  linear  edge  is  eight  inches  ? — ■ 
Here  -i  17851 1  x  83='i  17851 1  X  512  =  60-3397632  inches, 
the  folidity  ;  and  i-73205o8  X  82=  17320508  X  64  = 
110  8512512  inches,  the  fuperficies. 

Of  MEASURING  TIMBER. 

Various  methods  are  nfed  in  order  to  obtain  the  dimen- 
fions  of  Handing  trees;  but  their  girts  and  altitudes  may 
be  found  moft  correftly  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  a  long 
lfaff  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  and  numbered  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  on  the  oppofite  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  taking 
dimenlions.  The  ladder  will  enable  you  to  take  the  girt 
at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  tree;  and  with  the  Half  you 
may  meafure  the  boughs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk. 
The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  may  generally  be  meafured 
by  a  tape. 

Divide  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  any  conve¬ 
nient  radius,  into  90  equal  parts,  or  degrees  ;  and  figure 
them  at  every  10  degrees  thus ;  10,  20,  30,  See.  to  90.  Upon 
that  radius  which  is  contiguous  to  90  degrees,  place  two 
fmall  brals  fights  ;  and  from  the  centre  or  angular  point 
fufpend  a  plummet.  Fix  the  quadrant  to  a  fquare  ftaft’, 
of  a  convenient  length  for  ufe,  by  means  of  a  nail  palling 
through  both  ;  and  upon  the  end  of  this  nail  ferew  a  fmall 
nut,  lb  that  the  quadrant  may  be  made  fait  to  the  ftaft'  at 
pleafure.  The  neck  of  the  nail  lhould  be  round,  fo  that 
the  quadrant  may  be  readily  turned  upon  it ;  but  that  part 
which  is  contained  within  the  Half  lhould  be  fquare,  to 
prevent  the  nail  from  turning  round  with  the  quadrant. 
Then,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  a  tree,  ferew  the  qua¬ 
drant  fait  to  the  ftaft',  fo  that  the  plummet  may  hang  ex¬ 
actly  at  45  degrees,  when  the  ftaft'  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  Move  the  ftaft'  backward  or  forward,  always 
keeping  it  perpendicular,  until  you  can  fee  the  top  of  the 
tree  through  both  the  lights ;  meafure  the  diftance  between 
the  bottom  of  the  ftaft  and  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  to 
which  add  the  height  of  your  eye ;  and  the  fum  will  be 
the  height  of  the  tree,  fuppoling  the  ground  to  be  hori¬ 
zontal. 

If,  by  reafon  of  impediments,  you  cannot  retire  fo  far 
from  the  tree  as  directed  above,  make  the  quadrant  fall, 
fo  that  the  plummet  may  hang  at  63!  degrees  when  you 
view  the  top  of  the  tree  through  both  the  fights ;  then 
twice  your  diftance  from  the  tree  added  to  the  height  of 
your  eye,  will  give  the  height  of  the  tree.  If  this  alfo  be 
impracticable,  take  any  angle  of  altitude,  and  meafure  the 
diftance  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  then,  by  a  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  draw  a  line  equal  to  the  meafure-diftance  ;  and  at 
one  end  of  this  line  ereCt  a  perpendicular,  and  at  the  other 
end  make  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  altitude.  Mea¬ 
fure  the  perpendicular  of  the  right-angled  triangle  thus 
formed,  by  the  lame  fcale  from  which  the  bafe  was  taken, 
to  which  add  the  height  of  your  eye ;  and  you  will  obtain 
the  height  of  the  tree. 

Divide  a  fquare  ftaft,  AB,  fig.  20.  of  about  feven  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  into  feet  and  inches,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  meafuring  the  diftance  between  the  place  of  ob- 
fervation  and  the  tree,  or  taking  any  other  dimenlions. 
Upon  one  fide  of  this  ftaft',  at  a  commodious  diftance  from 
the  bottom,  fix  a  rectangular  board,  CDEF,  whofe  length 
DE  is  exaCtly  equal  to  twice  its  breadth  CD,  which  breadth 
maybe  about  four  or  five  inches.  At  C  and  D  fix  fights, 
or  fmall  iron  pins  ;  and  alfo  at  G  and  E  ;  making  D  G 
and  GE  each  equal  to  CD.  Then,  when  the  top  of  a  tree 
is  feen  through  the  fights  at  C  and  G,  the  tree's  height  is 
equal  to  your  diftance  from  its  bottom  added  to  the  height 
of  your  eye  ;  but,  if  feen  through  the  fight  at  C  and  E,  its 
height  is  equal  to  twice  your  diftance  from  its  bottom,  ad¬ 
ding  the  fame  height  as  before. 

In  making  an  obfervation  with  this  inftrument,  it  ought 
to  be  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  plummet  fufpended  from  n.  In  taking 
the  altitude  of  a  tree  growing  upon  an  inclined  plantq 
G  g  you 
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you  mu  ft:  endeavour  to  make  your  observation  from  a  place 
upon  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  direft  the  horizontal  fights  at  C  and  D  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  let  your  affiftant  make  a 
mark  upon  it ;  then  find  the  height  of  the  tree  above 
this  mark,  as  before,  to  which  add  the  diftance  of  the 
mark  from  the  ground,  which  mult  in  this  cafe  be  confi- 
dered  the  height  of  the  eye ;  and  the  fum  will  be  the 
height  of  the  tree.  The  fimplicity  of  this  inllrument 
feems  to  give  it  a  preference  to  the  quadrant ;  practice  will, 
however,  loon  enable  a  perfon  to' judge  pretty  correctly 
of  the  heights  of  trees  in  general,  independently  of  any 
inllrument.' 

In  order  to  obtain  the  girt  of  a  tree,  at  or  near  the  mid¬ 
dle,  proceed  thus  :  If  the  tree  taper  pretty  regularly, 
take  tlie  girt  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  which 
add  24  inches,  the  fuppofed  girt  at  the  top,  and  half  the 
fum  will  be  nearly  the  girt  at  the  middle  5  as  the  height 
of  the  trunk  ought  only  to  be  taken  to  that  part  which 
will  meafure  24  inches  in  circumference.  Or  take  the 
quarter-girt  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  which 
add  fix  inches ;  and  half  the  fum  will  be  the  quarter-girt 
at  the  middle  nearly.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  be 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  bottom,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cale ;  take  the  girt  as  far  from  the  ground  as  you  can 
reach,  from  which  girt  make  a  fmali  deduction,  at  difcre- 
tion,  in  order  to  reduce  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  the  girt 
at  the  middle. 

In  meafuring  timber  in  a  wood,  you  will  frequently  meet 
with  8,  10,  12,  or  mere,  trees,  nearly  of  the  lame  dimen- 
fions,  io  that,  by  meafuring  one  of  a  medium  lize,  you 
may,  by  it,  eftimate  the  contents  of  the  reft,  without 
meafuring  them ;  and  thus  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
confiderable  expedition. 

When  a  fall  of  wood  takes  place,  it  is  often  neceflary  to 
cut  down  many  young  trees,  l'omeof  which  will  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  a  foot  of  wood,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
ethers  to  come  to  a  greater  maturity.  If  the  quarter-girt 
of  thefe  be  lefs  than  four  inches,  their  contents  cannot  be 
found  by  the  Hiding- rule,  conlequently  they  mull  be  com¬ 
puted  by  the  pen.  Practice  will,  however,  foon  enable  a 
perlon  to-eftimate  the  contents  of  fmali  trees  with  confi¬ 
derable  accuracy,  independently  of  calculation.  Young 
trees  are  called  pole-tvoocl,  and  valued  at  a  lefs  price  than 
larger  trees,  or  fuch  as  are  called  timber. 

In  valuing  a  wood,  the  branches,  the  bark  of  oak-trees, 
and  the  underwood,  mull  be  taken  into  confideration,  as 
well  as  the  timber  and  pole-wood.  The  ftrongeft  of  the 
underwood,  and  the  boughs  or  branches  which  are  not 
timber,  are  called  cord-ivuod,  and  valued  in  Yorklhire  and 
other  northern  counties  by  the  llatute-cord  of  128  cubic 
feet ;  viz.  4  feet  in  breadth,  4  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet  in 
length.  Cord- wood  is  lometimes  piled  up  and  lold  in  par¬ 
cels  of  thole  dimenlions  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  made  into 
piles  much  larger,  and  the  number  of  cords  they  contain 
found  by  admeafurement.  In  Suffex,  and  feveral  other 
fouthern  counties,  a  pile  of  wood  containing  126  cubic 
feet,  viz.  3  feet  broad,  3  feet  high,  and  14  feet  long,  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  cord  of  wood.  The  ftrongeft  of  the  cord-wood 
is  made  into  props  for  the  roofs  of  coal-mines,  polls,  rails, 
&c.  and  the  other  into  charcoal,  which  is  uled  in  manu- 
fafturing  gunpowder,  polilliing  copper  or  brafs,  making 
powerful  fires  for  melting  metals,  Sec.  The  price  of  cord- 
wood  is  at  prefent  from  nine  to  fifteen  fliillings  per  cord. 

Bark  is  valued  by  the  ton  ;  and  the  price  flubluates  in 
proportion  as  we  have  fupplies  from  foreign  countries. 
The  price  is,  at  prefent,  from  12  to  15  pounds  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  article.  Bark  is  a  very  ftrong 
aftringent,and  is  chiefly  uled  in  tanning  the  hides  of  cattle 
into  leather. 

Underwood  is  valued  by  the  acre,  if  the  number  of  acres 
contained  in  the  wood  be  known  ;  if  not,  it  mull  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  great,  at  the  diicretion  of  the  valuer.  The 
price  of  underwood  is  regulated  by  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  In  fome  woods  it  is  worth 


five  pounds  per  acre,  and  in  others  it  is  fcarcely  worth  five 
fliillings:  Part  of  the  underwood  is  ufed  for  wicker  work, 
fuch  as  panniers,  coal-balkets,  Sec.  and  fome  of  it  is  only 
fit  for  hedging  materials. 

When  a  fall  of  wood  is  about  to  take  place,  the  valuer 
or  woodman  mull  firltmark  all  the  trees  which  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  Hand,  by  caufing  a  ring  of  white  or  red  paint  to  be 
made  quite  round  the  trunk  of  each  tree.  This  is  called 
Jetting-ont.  The  trees  that  are  permitted  to  Hand  Ihould 
be  at  proper  dillances  from  each  other  ;  of  different  ages ; 
and  fuch  as  are  likely  to  make  the  greateft  improvement. 
Thofie  which  are  ftraight  and  elegant,  and  have  few 
branches,  are  generally  preferred. 

When  the  wood  has  all  been  jet  out,  tkofe  trees  which  are 
not  marked  mull  be  valued  ;  and  in  doing  this,  attention 
mull  be  paid  to  the  fizes,  qualities,  and  fpecies  of  the  trees. 
Large  trees,  if  found,  are  always  worth  more  per  foot  than 
fmali  ones ;  and  if  the  crooked  oak-trees,  and  large  crooked 
boughs,  be  particularly  adapted  for  Ihip -timbers,  they  are 
worth  more  per  foot  than  ftraight  trees.  In  meafuring 
and  valuing,  fome  perfons  number  every  tree,  by  a  feribe- 
iron,  or  with  paint ;  others  only  count  them,  and  mark 
each  tree  with  a  crofs,  it  Ihow  that  it  has  been  meafured; 
and  others  number  the  large  trees,  and  count  the  fmali 
ones,  fetting  down  the  contents  of  10,  15,  or  20,  of  thefe 
in  one  fum. 

No  regular  rules  can  be  given  by  which  the  quantity  of 
bark  and  the  cord-wood  a  tree  contains,  may  be  com¬ 
puted  ;  as  the  bark  of  trees  differs  very  much  in  thicknefs, 
and  the  cord-wood  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of 
top.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  deal  more  bark  upon  the 
top  of  a  tree  than  upon  the  bole.  If  the  bole  of  a  tree  mea- 
fures  30  feet  or  360  inches  in  length,  60  inches  in  circum^ 
ferencein  the  middle,  and  the  bark  be. half  an  inch  thick  j 
we  have  360  multiplied  by  60  multiplied  by  a,  equal  to 
10800  cubic  inches,  the  folidity  of  the  bark,  which  being 
divided  by  2150,  the  cubic  inches  in  a  Wincliefter  bulhel, 
we  obtain  5J  bulhels,the  quantity  of  bark  upon  the  trunk, 
to  which  mull  be  added  the  quantity  eftimated  to  be  on 
the  top.  Praftitioners,  however,  are  never  at  the  trouble 
of  calculating  the  quantity  of  bark  on  the  trunk,  but 
make  an  eftimate  of  what  they  fuppofe  to  be  upon  the 
whole  tree.  Befides,  when  bark  is  chopped,  it  will  mea- 
fure  to  a  great  deal  more  than  in  a  folid  ftate.  In  molt 
places  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorklhire,  6  pecks,  Win- 
chefter  mealure,  or  3225  cubic  inches,  are  accounted  a 
bufliel  of  bark,  and  9  fuch  bufhels  a  quarter ;  and  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  about  S  quarters  of  the 
bark  of  pretty  large  trees,  or  about  12  bf  that  of  fmali 
trees,  or  pole-wood,  will  weigh  a  ton  ;  confequently,  we 
may  reckon  about  10  quarters,  upon  a  medium,  to  make 
a  ton. 

When  a  rough  calculation  of  a  large  wood  is  wanted, 
or  time  will  not  permit  you  to  be  very  accurate,  let  an 
acre  be  meafured  oft'  in  that  part  of  the  wood  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  mean  value,  and  meafure  and  eftimate 
the  timber.  Sec.  which  it  contains  ;  then  this  eftimation, 
being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  wood, 
will  give  the  value  of  the  wood  nearly.  Or  meafure  and 
eftimate  an  acre  of  the  beft  and  an  acre  of  the  wopH ;  and 
multiply  half  the  fum  of  the  two  ellimations  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  the  wood,  for  the  whole  value. 

In  meafuring  and  valuing  Handing  timber,  various  me¬ 
thods  are  adopted,  by  different  perfons,  in  fetting  down 
the  dimenlions,  &c.  Some  enter  the  oaks,  elms,  Sec.  fe- 
parately  in  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  others  enter 
them  promilcuoufly,  having  a  column  in  which  they  fpe- 
cify  the  name  of  each  tree.  Some  valuers  eftimate  the 
quantity  of  cord- wood  in  the  top  of  each  tree,  or  in  the 
tops  of  two  or  three  trees  taken  together  5  and  others  va¬ 
lue  the  top  of  each  tree. 

The  two  following  Examples  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  what 
has  beenfaidon  thelubjeflofmeafuringand  valuing  Hand¬ 
ing  timber.  The  content  of  each  tree  was  found  by  the 
Hiding  rule. 
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Ex.  i.  Find  the  contents  of  fix  oak-trees,  and  the  value 
©f  the  timber  contained  in  each  tree,  from  the  following 
dimenfions  and  values : 


IMumbei 

of 

Trees. 

Bushel; 

of 

Bark. 

S  TJ 

-O  O 

a* 

Lengths 
in  Feet 

Quarter 
Girts  in 
Inches. 

Contents 

in  Feet. 

Values 
erFoot. 
s  d. 

Value  of 

each  Tret 
!.  i.  d 

I 

iv 

0 

I  2 

81 

6 

2 

0 

O  12  O 

2 

3^ 

0 

16} 

i4 

17! 

2  6 

239 

3 

32 

1 

2 

39v 

18 

89 

4 

3 

18  18  3 

4 

15 

T 

4- 

23 

39!- 

3  0 

Si  9  3 

5 

O 

15 

9  A 

9s 

2  3 

1  1  45 

6 

80 

3 

% 

44 

z8± 

248 

6  0 

74  8  0 

Total 

134? 

if 

- 

- 

— 

-  - 

103  27^ 

Ex.  z.  Required  the  contents  of  ten  trees,  and  the  value 
of  the  timber  in  each  tree,  from  the  following  dimenfions 
and  values : 


No.  of 
Trees. 

Names  of 
the  Trees. 

Value 
of  the 
Tops. 

1.  j.  d. 

i  Lengths 

1  in  Feet. 

Quarter 
Girts  in 
Inches. 

Contents  1 
in  Feet.  1 

Value 
per 
Foot. 
s.  d. 

Value  of 
each  Tree. 

!•  s.  d 

I 

Elm 

O 

5 

6 

42i 

12.V 

44v 

3 

0 

6 

12 

9 

2 

Afh 

O 

5 

O 

381 

nf 

3«1 

3 

0 

5 

9 

6 

3 

Pine 

O 

3 

O 

36 

14s 

52s 

3 

6 

9 

3 

9 

4 

Fir 

O 

I 

6 

28 

IO 

192 

1 

9 

I 

13 

8i 

5 

Beech 

O 

4 

6 

3?! 

164 

75 

2 

6 

9 

7 

6 

6 

Sycamore 

O 

3 

6 

265- 

9t 

i7i 

2 

6 

2 

3 

7 

Poplar 

O 

2 

6 

48! 

54! 

3 

0 

8 

4 

3 

8 

Yew 

I 

2 

6 

9s 

3«f 

96u 

4 

9 

22 

18 

4a 

9 

Fir 

O 

2 

O 

32s 

1 3i 

39  i 

2 

O 

3 

19 

O 

IO 

Larch 

O 

2 

6 

3oi 

!5l 

5li 

3 

6 

8 

19 

45 

Total 

2 

I  2 

6 

— 

—  1  — 

- 

- 

78 

I  I 

1  crhrj 

1 

An  erroneous  rule  has  been  adopted  by  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  line  of  bufinefs,  w’hich  common  praftice 
has  fo  eftablifhed,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  than  ex¬ 
pected  it  fhould  be  replaced  by  fome  other,  either  per¬ 
fectly  true,  or  approaching  towards  the  truth ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  rule,  a  tree  frequently  contains 
one-fourth  more  or  lefs  timber  than  it  is  eftimated  at, 
which,  at  the  modern  price  of  that  article,  is  a  matter  of 
fome  importance,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  timber- 
grower,  as  well  as  the  merchant.  Government  has,  in 
fome  inftances,  come  forward  to  fix  a  ftandard  of  meafure, 
as  in  corn,  coals,  land,  &c.  and,  as  old  prejudices  can 
never  be  fo  fuccel'sfully  combated  as  by  the  authority  of 
enlightened  legiflators,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
fome  day  find  this,  and  other  topics  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
become  the  fubjeCl  of  parliamentary  inveftigation.  Be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  to  fiiow  the  great  inaccuracy  attending 
the  prefent  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  date  the  Rule  as 
it  is  at  prefent  employed  by  all  perfons  concerned  in  the 
buying  or  felling  of  timber.  The  Rule  is  this  :  Multiply 
the  fquare  of  the  gtea.n  quarter-girt,  or  quarter-circumfe¬ 
rence,  by  the  lengtu  of  the  tree,  for  the  content;  which,  when 
the  dimenfions  are  taken  in  feet,  will  be  alj'o  feet ;  and  this 
divided  by  50,  the  number  effect  in  a  load,  will  give  the 
number  of  loads. 

If  the  piece  ,  of  timber  is  of  the  fame  girt  throughout, 
the  girt  any-where  taken  is  the  mean  girt.  If  the  tree 
tapers  regularly  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  girt  taken 
in  the  middle  is  accounted  the  mean  girt ;  or  take  half 
the  fum  of  the  girts  at  the  two  ends  for  the  fame.  But, 
if  the  tree  do  not  taper  regularly,  but  is  unequal,  being 
thick  in  fome  places  and  i'mall  in  others  5  it  is  cuftomary 
to  take  leveral  different  dimenfions,  the  fum  of  which, 
divided  by  the  number  of  them,  is  accounted  the  mean 
girt.  When  the  tree  is  very  irregular,  it  is  bell  to  divide 
it  into  feveral  lengths,  and  to  find  the  content  of  each 
feparateiy. 

That  part  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  branches,  whofe  quarter- 
girt  is  lefs  than  half  a  foot,  is  not  accounted  timber.  It 


is  ufual  to  make  a  certain  allowance  in  girting  a  tree  for 
the  thicknefs  of  the  bark,  which  is  generally  one  inch 
to  every  foot  in  the  girt.  This  practice,  however,  is  un- 
reafonable,  and  ought  to  be  diicouraged.  Elm-timber 
is  the  only  kind  in  which  any  allowance  is  neceffary, 
and  even  in  this,  one  inch  out  of  the  whole  girt  is  quite 
fufficient. 

As  an  Example  in  the  preceding  Rule:  Let  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  content  of  a  tree,  the  length  of  which 
is  9  feet  6  inches,  and  the  quarter-girt  3  feet  6  inches. 


By  Decimals. 

By  Duodecimals. 
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Such  is  the  Rule  commonly  ufed  by  perfons  concerned 
in  buying  and  felling  of  timber,  on  which  we  intend  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  point  out  its  inaccu¬ 
racy,  which  is  not  fo  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  we  take  a  balk  24  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  fquare  throughout,  and,  confequently,  its  folidity 
24-  feet.  Now,  if  this  piece  of  timber  be  flit  exadlly  in 
two,  from  end  to  end,  making  each  piece  6  inches  or 
|  a  foot  broad,  and  12  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  true  folidity  of  each  piece  will  be  12  feet. 
But  by  the  quarter-girt  method  they  would  amount  to 
much  more:  for  the  falfe  quarter-girt  being  equal  to  half 
the  fum  of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs,  in  this  cafe  will  be 
9  inches,  or  §  of  a  foot;  the  fquare  of  which  is  and 
therefore  24=1 3!  feet  for  the  folidity  of  each  part, 
making  the  two  pieces  together  27  feet,  inftead  of  24, 
which  is  the  true  content. 

Again,  fuppofe  this  balk  to  be  fo  cut,  that  the  breadth 
of  the  one  piece  may  be  only  four  inches,  or  •§  of  a  foot ; 
and  that  of  the  other  8  inches,  or  f  of  a  foot.  Here  the 
true  content  of  the  lefs  piece  will  be  8  feet,  and  that  of 
the  greater  16  feet.  But,  proceeding  by  the  other  me¬ 
thod,  we-have  the  quarter-girt  of  the  lefs  piece  J  of  a 
foot,  and  of  the  other  piece  f  of  a  foot.  Whence  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  lefs  piece  will  be  found  X  24=1  of  feet,  in¬ 
ftead  of  8  feet;  and  the  content  of  the  greater  piece  will 
be  i6§  feet,  inftead  of  16  ;  making  the  fum  of  the  two  277 
feet,  inftead  of  24  feet.  Farther,  if  the  lefs  piece  be  cut 
only  two  inches  broad,  and  confequently  the  greater  10 
incites,  the  true  content  of  the  lefs  piece  would  be  4  feet, 
and  that  of  the  greater  20  feet.  Whereas  by  the  other 
method,  the  quarter-girt  of  the  lefs  piece  would  be  7 
inches,  or  of  a  foot;  and  T^x  24=85  feet,  inftead  of 
4  feet  for  the  content;  and,  by  the  fame  method,  the 
content  of  the  greater  piece  would  be  zo-}  feet,  inftead 
of  20,  and  their  fum  28^  feet,  inftead  of  24. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  greater  the  proportion 
is  between  the  breadth  and  the  depth,  the  greater  will 
be  the  error,  by  ufing  the  falfe  method  ;  and- the  fum  of 
the  two  parts,  by  the  fame  method,  is  greater,  as  the 
difference  of  the  fame  two  parts  is  greater ;  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  the  lam  is  leaft  when  the  two  parts  are  equal 
to  each  other,  or  when  the  balk  is  cut  equally. in  two ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  fides  of  a  piece  of  timber  differ  not 
above  an  inch  or  two  from  each  other,  the  quarter-girt 
may  be  ufed  without  any  very  fenfible  error.  To  avoid, 
therefore,  this  inconfiftency  in  the  refult,  the  following 
method  fhould  be  employed,  viz.  Multiply  the  length , 
breadth,  and  depth,  continually  together,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  true  content  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  round  timber,  the  error  is  of  a  different 
kind.  We  have  feen  in  p.  112,  that  the  area  of  a  circle 
is  found  by  Squaring  the  circumference,  and  multiply¬ 
ing  that  fquare  by  '07958 }  and  therefore,  if  a  quarter  of 
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the  circumference  is  ufed,  we  mull  multiply  its  fquare 
by  ‘0795s  X 

Hence,  to  find  the  true  content  of  a  piece  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  timber,  vve  ought  to  multiply  the  fquare  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-girt  by  the  conllant  number  t‘2732.8,  and  that  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  length  ;  inltead  of  which,  the  conllant  multi¬ 
plier  is  omitted,  and  confequently  the  folidily  is  returned 
about  parts  lels  than  it  is.  But,  as  the  utmoll  accu¬ 
racy  is  not  neceffary  in  thole  cales,  the  following  Rule 
might  be  ufed,  which  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  defired,  viz. 
Multiply  the  fquare  oft  of  the  mean  girt  by  double  the  length 
for  the  content,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Of  MEASURING  LAND. 

The  inllruments  moft  commonly  employed  in  jnea- 
furing  land  are  the  chain,  the  plane  table,  and  the  crofs. 

A  ilatute  acre  of  land  being  160  fquare  poles,  the  chain 
is  made  4  poles  or  66  feet  in  length,  that  10  fquare  chains 
(or  100,000  fquare  links)  may  be  equal  to  an  acre.  Hence 
each  link  is  j-qz  inches  in  length. 

The  plane  table  is  ufed  for  drawing  a  plan  of  a  field, 
and  taking  liic'h  angles  as  are  neceffary  to  calculate  its 
area.  It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  is  furrounded  with 
a  moveable  frame,  by  means  of  which  a  lheet  of  paper 
may  be  fixed  to  its  furface.  It  is  furnilhed  with  an  index 
by  which  a  line  may  be  drawn  on  the  paper  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  objeCl  in  the  field,  and  with  feales  of  equal 
parts,  by  which  fuch  lines  may  be  made  proportional  to 
the  diftances  of  the  objects  from  the  plane  table  when 
meafured  by  the  chain;  and  its  frame  is  divided  into  de¬ 
grees  for  obferving  angles. 

The  crofs  confills  of  two  pair  of  fights  fet  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  upon  a  ftaff  having  a  pike  at  the  bottom  to 
Hick  into  the  ground.  Its  ufe  is  to  determine  the  points 
where  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  any  objeCt  to  a  line 
will  meet  that  line ;  and  this  is  effected  by  finding  by 
trials  a  point  in  the  line,  fuch  that,  the  crofs  being  fixed 
over  it  fo  that  one  pair  of  the  fights  may  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  the  objeCt  from  which  the  perpendicular 
is  to  be  drawn  may  be  leen  through  the  other  pair ;  then 
the  point  thus  found  will  be  the  bottom  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular,  as  i3  evident. 

A  theodolite  may  alfo  be  applied  with  great  advantage 
to  land-furveying,  more  efpecially  when  the  ground  to 
be  meafured  is  of  great  extent. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  there  are  other  inllruments  em¬ 
ployed  in  furveying,  as  the  perambulator,  which  is  ufed 
for  meafuring  roads  and  other  great  diftances.  Levels, 
with  telelcopic  or  other  fights,  which  are  ufed  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  one  place  is  higher  or  lower  than  ano¬ 
ther.  An  off-fet  ftaff  for  meafuring  the  off-fets  and  other 
fhort  diftances.  Ten  fmall  arrows,  or  rods  of  iron  or 
wood,  which  are  uled  to  mark  the  end  of  every  chain 
length.  Pickets  or  Haves  with  flags  to  be  fet  up  as  marks 
«r  objefts  of  direction  ;  and  laftly,  feales,  compalfes,  &c. 
for  protraCting  and  meafuring  the  plan  upon  paper.  See 
the  article  Surveying. 

The  obfervations  and  meafurements  are  to  be  regularly 
entered  as  they  are  taken,  in  a  book  which  is  called  the 
Field-book,  and  which  ferves  as  a  regifter  of  all  that  is 
done  or  occurs  in  thecourfe  of  the  fuivey. 

To  Meafure  a  Field  by  the  Chain.  —  Let  Am  BCD  q, 
fig.  21,  reprefent  a  field  to  be  meafured;  Let  it  be  refolved 
into  the  triangles  A  in  B,  A  B  D,  B  C  D,  A  q  D.  Let  all 
the  fides  of  the  large  triangles  ABD,  BCD,  and  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  of  the  fmall  ones  A  m  B,  A  q  D,  from  their 
vertices  m,  q,  be  meafured  by  the  chain,  and  the  areas 
calculated  by  the  rules  before  given  ;  and  their  amount 
is  the  area  of  the  whole.  But  if,  on  account  of  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  its  fides,  the  field  cannot  be  wholly  refolved  into 
triangles,  then,  either  a  ftraight  line  maybe  drawn  over 
the  curve  fides,  fothat  the  parts  cutoff  from  the  field,  and 
thofe  added  to  it,  may  be  nearly  equal ;  or,  without 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  field,  the  curvilineal 
Ipaces  may  be  meafured  by  the  rule  given  at  p.  1 1 2. 
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To  Meafure  a  Field  with  the  Plane  Table. — Let  the  plane 
table  be  fixed  at  F,  fig.  22,  about  the  middle  of  the  field 
ABODE;  and  its  diftances  FA,  FB,  FC,  &c.  from  the 
feveral  corners  of  the  field  meafured  by  the  chain.  Let 
the  index  be  directed  from  any  point  aflumed  on  the 
paper  to  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  fucceflively,  and  the 
lines  Fa,  Fb,  Fc,  drawn  in  thefe  directions.  Let  the 
angles  contained  by  thefe  lines  be  obferved,  and  the  lines 
'themfelves  made  proportional  to  the  diftances  meafured. 
Then,  their  extremities  being  joined,  there  will  be  formed 
a  figure  a  b  cd  e,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  field;  and  the  area 
Qt’ the  field  may  be  found  by  calculating  the  areas  of  the 
feveral  triangles  of  which  it  confifts. 

To  plan  a  Field  from  a  given  bafe  Line. — Let  two  ftations 
A,  B,  fig.  23,  be  taken  within  the  field,  but  not  in  the 
fame  ftraight  line  with  any  of  its  corners  ;  and  let  their 
diftance  be  meafured.  Then,  the  plane  table  being  fixed 
at  A,  and  the  point  a  aflumed  on  its  furface  direClly  above 
A,  let  its  index  be  directed  to  B,  and  the  ftraight  line  a  b 
drawn  along, the  fide  of  it  to  reprefent  A  B.  Alfo,  let  the 
index  be  directed  from  a  to  an  objeCt  at  the  corner  C, 
and  an  indefinite  ftraight  line  drawn  in  that  direction ; 
and  fo  of  every  other  corner  fucceflively.  Next,  let  the 
plane  table  be  fet  at  B,  fo  that  b  may  be  direCtlyover  B, 
and  b  a  in  the  fame  direction  with  BA;  and  let  a  ftraight 
line  be  drawn  from  b  in  the  direction  BC.  The  interlec¬ 
tion  of  this  line  with  the  former,  it  is  evident,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  point  C,  and  the  triangle  a  be  on  the  paper 
will  be  fimilar  to  A  B  C  in  the  field.  In  this  manner  all 
the  other  points  are  to  be  determined ;  and,  thefe  being 
joined,  there  will  be  an  exaCt  reprefentation  of  the  field. 

If  the  angles  at  both  ftations  were  oblerved,  as  the 
diftance  between  them  is  given,  the  area  of  the  field 
might  be  calculated  from  thefe  data  ;  but  the  operation 
is  too  tedious  for  praCHce.  It  is  ufual  therefore  to  mea¬ 
fure  fuch  lines  in  the  figure  that  has  been  conftruCted  as. 
will  render  the  calculation  eafy. 

Of  GAUGING. 

As  the  forms  of  calks  are  merely  hypothetical,  it  may 
reafonably  be  expeCted  that  fome  degree  of  uncertainty 
will  attend  the  application  of  the  rules  to  aClual  meafure  - 
ment.  The  following  rule,  however,  given  by  Dr.  Hut¬ 
ton  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Menfuration,  will  apply 
equally  to  any  calk  whatever.  And,  as  the  ingenious 
author  obferves  that  its  truth  has  been  proved  by  feveral 
calks  which  have  been  actually  filled  with  a  true  gallon- 
meafure  after  their  contents  were  computed  by  it,  we 
prefume  that  it  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  praClice 
than  the  others. 

Rule.  Add  into  one  fum  39  times  the  fquare  of  the 
bung-diameter,  25  times  the  fquare  of  the  head-diameter, 
and  26  times  the  produCl  of  the  diameters ;  multiply  the 
fum  by  the  length,  and  the  produCl  by  ‘00034;  then  the 
laft  produCl  divided  by  9  wall  give  the  wine-gallons,  and 
divided  by  x  1  will  give  the  ale-gallons. 

In  inveftigating  this  Rule,  the  ingenious  author  af- 
fumes  as  an  hypothefis,  that  one-third  of  a  calk  at  each 
end  is  nearly  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  and  that  the  middle 
part  may  be  taken  as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  parabolic 
fpindle.  This  being  fuppofed,  let  AB  and  CD,  fig.  24, 
be  the  two  right-lined  parts,  and  B  C  the  parabolic  part } 
produce  A  B  and  D  C  to  meet  in  E,  and  draw  lines  as  in 
the  figure.  Let  L  denote  the  length  of  the  calk,  B 
the  bung-diameter,  and  H  the  head-diameter.  Then, 
fince  AB  has  the  fame  direClion  as  EB  at  A,  ABE  will 
be  a  tangent  to  a  parabola  B  F ;  and  therefore  FI=*-EI. 
But  BI=^AK,  and  hence,  by  fimilar  triangles,  EI=^EK; 
confequently  FI=|EI=iEK=^FK=1ig(B — H)  ;  fothat 
the  common  diameter  BL=FG — 2FI=B — i(B — H)— 
(4B4-H),  which  call  C.  Now,  by  the  rules  tor  parabolic 
fpindlesand  conic  fruftums,  we  obtain  (putting n  for  7  8 54) 

8B2-H-BC~1-3C2  Lrt  3^B2+44BH+3H2 

-.-1  ■  - - —  .-x  — — - X Lti  tor  the 

15  3  25X4S 

parabolic 
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.  C'+CH  +  H’  tLn 

parabolic  or  middle  part;  and - - - x — — = : 

160B2 +  28oBH-^-3ioH®  ■  _  .  ,  .  , 

_ i - ’ - xLit  For  the  two  ends ;  and  the 

2SX4-5 

fumoffhefe  two  gives  after  proper  reduitlon  (39B2  +  26BH 

L  t 

4-25  H2)  x — ,  nearly,  for  the  content  in  inches.  And 

90 

the  quantity—  or  Zlll  being  divided  by  231  gives 
90  90 


Table  of  the  Areas  of  the  Segments  of  a  Circle,  whofe  Diameter  is  Unity,  and  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 

1000  equal  Parts. 
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the  multiplier  for  wine-gallons  j  and,  fince  231  is 
9 

to  282  as  9  to  11  nearly,  --  will  be  the  multiplier  for 

II 

ale-gallons,  as  in  the  rule. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  bung-diam.=  32  in.  head-diam.  =2  24, 
length  =  4.0  ;  required  the  content. 

Here (392X322-{- 26X32X^4  + 15  X  24s  )X 4°  X '00034= 
1 010-5;  which  being  divided  by  9  and  by  1 1,  we  obtain  112-3 
wine-gallons,  or  91-9  ale-gallons,  for  the  content  required. 
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The  preceding  Table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  all  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  diameters,  circumferences,  areas  of  great  cir¬ 
cles-,  Superficial  and  folid  contents,  of  thirty-nine  leledt 
fpheres,  and  as  many  cubes  of  fimilar  diameters,  from  the 
diameter  i  to  7964-,  (and  which  number,  if  taken  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  miles,  will  be  about  the  earth’s  diameter;) 
ihowing  wherein  the  peripheries,  fuperficies,  and  folids, 
approximate  to,  agree  with,  or  recede  from,  each  other, 
and  how  much ;  aifo,  how  many  times  one  is  involved 
in  the  other,  both  under  and  over  (the  concurring  num¬ 
ber)  6,  with  fimilar  co-incidents,  refpebting  circumfe¬ 
rences  and  fuperficies  ;  and  rules  for  discovering  this 
eflential  datum,  d  ■priori,  never  before  exhibited.  Alfo, 
the  areas  of  their  correspondent  Squares,  Superficies  of 
Simultaneous  hexahedra,  and  Solid  contents  of  co-relative 
cubes,  illuftrative  of  the  harmony  of  numbers  and  the 
reciprocal  proportions  of  all  geometric  bodies. 

As  all  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  Squares  of  their 
diameters,  (i.  e.  the  areas  of  circles,)  and  the  Solidity  of 
fpheres  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters  ;  if  thefe  numbers 
of  diameters  in  the  table  be  confidered  as  indicative  of 
inches,  and  we  w'ifh  to  know  the  contents  in  feet,  we 
mult  divide  the  numbers  of  the  areas  and  fuperficies  by 
144,  and  the  Solid  contents  by  1728.  The  quotient  will 
be  the  anfwer,  in  Superficial  or  cubic  feet.  But,  if  we 
wifh  to  know  their  contents  in  lines,  or  Smaller  parts, 
ive  muff  multiply  the  areas  and  fuperficies  by  144,  and 
the  folid  contents  by  1728,  to  find  their  value;  and  So 
on  for  any  other  lower  denomination,  as  thefe  products 
will  be  the  anfwer.  But  the  fhorteft  way,  is  to  name 
them  by  the  greateft  denomination  they  will  form  inte¬ 
gers  of  5  and  proceed  with  the  parts,  if  any  remain,  by  a 
iecond  multiplication  of  144  and  1728,  to  find  their  ul¬ 
timate  value. 

Again,  as  all  diameters  of  cubes  or  hexahedra,  as  well 
as  fpheres,  under  6,  produce  a  greater  Superficies  than 
Solid  measurement;  if  we  wifh  to  know  how  many  times 
Such  Solids  are  involved  in  their  Superficial  contents,  it 
may  be  done  as  follows  :  Rule  for  all  numbers  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fix  ;  Multiply  the  given  diameter  by  fix,  anrl 
divide  by  the  Square  of  that  diameter,  thus; 
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Rule  II.  If  the  number  be  more  than  fix,  divide  the 
given  number  or  diameter  by  fix ;  the  quotient  will 
fhow  the  number  of  times  the  Superficies  is  contained  in 
the  folid ;  and,  where  there  is  an  exaft  proportion,  the 
anfwer  is  given  (without  a  remainder)  either  in  whole 
numbers  or  conclufive  decimals.  The  preceding  exam¬ 
ples  Show,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this  order  takes  place 
when  the  number  is  lefs  than  fix,  and  more  fully  So  in 
that  column  of  the  table  headed  “  Excefs  of  Superficies 
to  Solid,”  which  only  obtains  from  one  to  fix,  after  which 
the  Rule  is  inverted  into  “Excefs  of  Solid  to  Superficies,” 
while  the  number  of  involutions  of  circumferences  in 
their  fuperficies  is  always  identical  with  the  number 
t  hofen  for  the  diameter. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  to  remark,  before  we  lole 
Sight  of  this  interefting  Subject,  (of  how  many  times  the 
Solid  is  involved  in  the  fuperficies,  or,  e  emtrario,  the 
fuperficies  is  contained  in  the  Solid,)  that  the  number  of 
involutions,  in  both  cafes,  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  to  the 
proximity  to  fix,  in  which  number  they  both  precisely 
agree  ;  becaufe,  a  hexahedron  is  fix  times  the  area  of  one 
of  its  Squares ;  and  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  one,  has 
■7854,  or  a  fourth  part  of  3-1416,  “the  Superficies  of  its 
corresponding  Sphere,  for  its  area,  and  ’5236,  or  only  a 
Sixth  part  of  3-1416,  for  its  folid  or  cube  measurement. 


Therefore,  when  the  diameter  comes  to  be  fix  times 
as  great  as  at  firft,  by  a  Series  of  cubing,  it  recovers 
itfelffrom  this  Seeming  folecifm,  which  only  appears  ano¬ 
malous  by  our  method  of  notation,  as  would  be  eafily 
proved  only  by  changing  the  denomination  of  our  num¬ 
ber;  for  every  Sphere  bears  the  lame  proportion  to  its 
parts  and  predicaments,  whether  great  or  Small.  It  mult 
be  obvious  to  every  one  in  the  lealt  acquainted  with  the 
menfuration  of  thefe  bodies,  that  the  advantage  of  this 
invention  is  immenle,  in  cafes  where  we  only  want  to 
know  what  proportion  the  fuperficies  bear  to  the  Solid, 
or  how  many  times  one  dimenfion  involves  the  other  or 
is  involved  in  it.  For  inftance,  let  it  be  propofed  how 
many  times  the  fuperficies  of  Such  a  Sphere  as  our  earth 
(admitting  it  to  be  7964  miles  diameter  and  a  perfeft 
Sphere)  is  involved  in  its  folid  contents.  By  the  time  it 
has  been  Squared,  cubed,  multiplied  by  the  cubing  fa <51  or, 
and  its  fuperficies  prepared  by  nearly  a  Similar  operation, 
to  form  a  proper  divifor,  and  we  have  operated  by  this 
divilor,  So  as  to  obtain  a  true  and  fatisfaftory  anfwer  by 
the  regular  rules  of  arithmetic,  we  Should  have  calcu¬ 
lated  four  hundred  figures,  and  the  Sum  not  proved  after 
all  ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  danger  of  error  would  be 
in  direft  proportion  to  the  labour  of  the  operation.  Blit, 
by  this  invention,  the  fame  refult  is  given  by  only  11 
figures,  thus  6)7964(13271-.  Befides,  the  table  poiSefles 
the  advantage  of  pointing  out,  in  an  infant,  the  collateral, 
as  w-ell  as  direft,  predicaments  of  all  manner  of  fpheres 
and  cubes.  To  the  fra&ional  diameters  are  added  the 
duodecimal  calculations  as  well,  which,  like  the  decimal’s, 
are  extended  to  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  power,  on  purpofe  to 
put  the  rule  to  the  utmoft  teft.  In  all  the  other  cafes 
they  are  limited  to  four  decimals  only.  But,  whether  we 
divide  by  the  real  products,  or  by  their  indices,  the  quo¬ 
tients  are  precisely  the  fame,  if  we- extend  the  numbers  to 
infinity. 

To  preferve  uniformity  in  the  table  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  three  -fractional  diameters  of  ij,  if,  and  if,  Or 
1.25,  1.5,  and  1.75,  which  are  calculated  duodecimally, 
are  carried  (for  thole  eftimates)  to  the  bottom,  and  per- 
feCfly  agree  with  the  fame  done  decimally  at  top.  And, 
as  all  decimals  of  feet  and  parts  of  feet,  w-hen  put  into 
real  practice,  muft  ultimately  be  reduced  to  duodecimals, 
the  following  rule  cannot  fail  of  being  interefting  to  all 
pcrfons  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  doing  it.  The 
duodecimal  worth  of  any  other  Sum  in  the  table  of  cir¬ 
cles  or  Spheres  may  be  readily  found  and  exhibited,  in 
the  duodecimal  manner,  by  perfons  who  are  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  decimal  calculation,  only 
by  calling  the  whole  numbers  (i.  e.  the  figures  pricked  off 
towards  the  left  hand)  integers  of  the  dimenfion  Sought, 
(fay  feet,)  and  then  Submitting  the  remaining  fractions  to 
a  continual  multiplication  by  twelve,  observing  at  every 
operation  to  prick  off  as  many  decimal  figures,  on  the 
right  hand,  as  firft  ufed,  calling  thofe  on  the  left,  parts 
or  primes  to  the  integer ;  then,  again,  multiplying  the 
remainder,  (omitting  every  time  the  Sum  pricked  off,) 
when  .the  rejebted  figure  or  figures  will  be  Seconds  ;  and 
lo  on,  until  all  the  decimals  are  either  evolved  or  lb 
weakened  as  to  be  beneath  notice.  Thus,  for  the  area 
of  36  we  find  the  tabular  Sum  is  ioi7'3784;  therefore,  if 
the  diameter  be  called  feet,  we  muft  fay  there  are  1017 
Square  feet  in  this  circular  area,  and  '87S4  decimal  remain¬ 
der,  which,  multiplied  by  12,  is  equal  to  rc'  6"  5'"  ioiv  6V. 
(Thus  —  '8784)  which  Sum,  added  to  1017  feet,  (as  firft 

... _ 12  ftated)  the  totality  amounts  to  the  en- 

“)'54^  tire  fum  of  1017  ft.  10'  6"  5'"  roiv  6 H- 
ft*, 5  The  remainder,  -0288,  is  So  trivial  a  Sum 
— — •—  as  not  to  be  worth  notice  ;  for,  when  it 
5  T  is  multiplied,  it  does  not  produce  above 
•°sc-4  one-third  of  one  in  the  next  power.  It 
— 7-^-3  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  duode- 

- cimal  (urns  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 

4  have  been  found. 

For  the  fake  of  making  the  table  as  generally  ufeful  as 
4  poflible. 
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poflible,  finch  numbers  have  been  feleCied,  for  diameters, 
as  form  either  multiples  or  divifors  of  moll:  other  num¬ 
bers,  even  to  fractions,  to  appreciate  the  odd  numbers  by. 
And,  as  all  numbers  found  m  the  fuperficies  are  reiterated 
in  the  products  of  double  thofe  diameters  in  the  areas, 
fo  any  number  fought  for  (not  in  the  table)  may  be 
found  thus  :  If  for  areas,  look  for  the  number  given  in 
the  column  of  diameters,  which  {hall  be  either  a  multiple  or 
divifor  of  the  number  fought :  fay  20,  which  is  not  there  ; 
therefore,  take  the  product  of  1 0=7 8 -5400X4—  3 1  A" 1 600  : 
conlequently  314-1600  is  the  area  of  20,  the  fum  lought. 
Again,  to  divide  10  by  2,  (admitting  5  were  not  in  the 
table,)  fay  ic=78'54.oo~-4=i9'6  3  50,  therefore  19-6350 
is  the  area  of  5,  as  given  in  the  table.  The  fame  mode 
of  operation  holds  good  refpefting  fuperficies,  as  may 
be  leen  by  films  found  in  the  table,  and  may  be  aCled 
upon  by  iiims  not  found  there.  For  Inftance,  if  we  feek 
the  refuit  of  3-t,  the  number  is  not  in  the  table  ;  we  mull, 
therefore,  fay  for  fuperficies  3*X 2=7=1 53-9384^-4= 
38-4846,  the  fum  fought.  Now,  although  this  number 
is  not  in  the  column  of  fuperficies,  we  know,  by  what  we 
have  leen,  (i.  e.  by  fums  found  in  the  table,)  that  it  mull 
be  right,  becaule  7  is  double  3^,  and  (which  having  been 
fquared)  its  refuit  is  4  times  as  much  as  3^  ;  therefore, 
38.4846  is  the  fuperficies  of  3^,  and  fo  on  for  any  other 
number,  either  of  areas  or  luperficies.  One  example, 
each  way,  for  the  folids,  will  make  this  equally  plain  : 
indeed  the  operation  is  exaClly  the  fame  ;  only,  inftead  of 
taking  4  for  a  multiplier,  when  we  wilh  to  double  a  fum, 
we  mult  take  8,  and  the  fame  for  a  divifor,  if  we  wifii  to 
halve  it.  Suppole  14  were  the  number  we  fought  for ; 
it  is  not  in  the  table,  but  7  is,  whofe  folid  content  is 
179-5948x8=1436-7584;  therefore,  1436-758455  the  fo¬ 
lid  content  of  a  fphere  whole  diameter  is  14.  Laltly, 
let  it  be  required  to  fhow  the  folid  content  of  a  fphere, 
whofe  axis  or  diameter  is  21.  This  number  is  not  in 
-  the  table  any  more  than  its  binary  divifor,  but  its  mul- 
ple  42  is,  whofe  lolidity  13=38792-4768-7-8=4849-0596  ; 
therefore,  4849.0596  is  the  cubic  or  folid  dimenlion  of  a 
fphere,  whofe  axis  or  diameter  is  21.  No  matter  whether 
thefe  numbers  mean  miles,  feet,  inches,  or  any  thing 
elfe  ;  only  the  anlwers  mult  bear  the  lame  denomination. 
A  lingle  glance  at  the  fquare  dimenfions  will  Ihow  that 
all  that  has  been  laid  and  demonlfrated  on  the  amplifica¬ 
tion  or  reduction  of  fpheres,  areas,  and  fuperficies,  is 
equally  applicable  to  them  alfo  ;  only  their  rel'ults  are 
given  in  whole  numbers,  which  it  was  impoluble  to  do  in 
curvilineal  figures. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  neceffary  to  account  for  the  num¬ 
ber  one  appearing  to  deviate  from  that  rule  by  which  all 
other  numbers  (as  diameters  for  fpheres  or  cubes)  are 
governed  ;  that  is,  of  having  their  circumferences  invol¬ 
ved  in  their  refpeClive  fuperficies,  and  which  is  always 
in  the  exaCt  and  direCt  ratio  of  the  numbers  themfelves, 
or  identical  with  their  diameters.  This  feeming  ano¬ 
maly,  and  real  folicifm,  arifes  from  (though  not  a  very 
obvious,  yet)  a  very  rational  caufe,  that  “  the  fquare  of 
one  is  but  one,  and  can  be  no  more,  from  the  very  nature 
and  e  {fence  of  that  number,  it  being  the  loweft  denomi¬ 
nation  that  man  can  conceive,  either  when  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  or  a  decimal ;  therefore,  the  circumference,  whofe 
diameter  is  one,  and  the  fuperficies,  mull  appear  the  fame, 
(as  in  the  table,)  which  feems  very  ftrange,  if  not  confi- 
dered  in  the  abliraCl,  w-hile  all  other  numbers  have  their 
circumferences  involved  in  their  fuperficies  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units,  or  ones,  in  their  diameters.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  upon  the  fquares  of  their  diameters  being 
multiplied  by  the  circumferating  faCtor,  that  their  fu¬ 
perficies  are  found,  and  not  upon  the  fimple  diameters 
themfelves,  conlequently,  a  number  that  does  not  increale 
by  being  lquared,  or  multiplied  by  itfelf,  (which  one 
does  not,)  mull  be  the  fame  in  the  circumference  as  in  the 
fuperficies,  becaufe  the  circumference  is  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  fimple  number,  or  diameter,  by  the  fame 
factor,  (3-1416  ;)  and,  therefore, .mull  appear  equal  to  the 
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fum  of  the  fuperficies,  which  is  found  by  one,  the  fquare 
of  one  multiplied  by  the  fame  number,  (3-1416.)  The 
apparent  error  may,  however,  be  eafily  reconciled,  by 
adding  a  nought  to  the  one  and  making  ten  of  it,  when 
the  fuperficies  will  be  immediately  ten  times  the  circum¬ 
ference,  as  feen  in  the  table. 

The  Table  and  its  explanations  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Snart,  optician,  in  Tooley-ftreet,  to  whom  the  public  are 
indebted  for  an  original  and  ufeful  aerometer,  and  alfo 
of  a  chondrometer.  See  the  article  Mechanics,  vol.xiv. 
p.  709,  10.  In  the  calculation  of  the  Table,  Mr.  S.  claims 
the  invention  or  original  application  of  the  following 
new  principles :  that  is  to  fay,  the  two  modes  of  finding 
proportions  both  under  and  over  6  by  indices  inftead  of 
elaborate  fums  ot  operations  ;  the  two  kinds  of  involu¬ 
tion  refulting  therefrom  ;  the  facile  and  economical  me¬ 
thod  of  anfwering  ten  queftions  at  once  fimply  from  the 
diameters ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  folecilin  of  the 
unit.  The  making  the  numbers  chofen  divifors  or  mul¬ 
tiples,  if  not  quite  original,  will  be  found  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful.  Thefe  principles  and  calculations  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  that  enlightened  and  fcientific  nobleman, 
earl  Stanhope;  and  the  Table  with  its  explanations  has 
been  accordingly  publfthed  on  a  large  ftieet,  convenient 
for  framing  or  rolling,  and  dedicated,  by  permiftion,  to 
his  lordlhip.  Mr.  Snart  has  alfo  in  the  prefs  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  general  exemplification  of  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples  ;  in  which  cylinders,  frufta  of  cones,  pyramids,  &c. 
will  be  demonftrated,  not  as  by  a  Ready  Reckoner,  but 
in  a  fcientific  way  by  principles  much  eafier  and  far  more 
brief  than  any  heretofore  fhown.  In  that  work  he  pro- 
pofes  adding  to,  and  re-conftruCling,  the  diameters,  lb  as 
to  make  them  perfect  multiples  or  divifors  of  all  num¬ 
bers.  It  will  contain  a  copious  Table  of  Specific  Gravi¬ 
ties,  not  only  for  folids  and  fluids,  butforgafes  alfo,  from 
platinum  to  hydrogen;  by  which  means  the  fubjeCt  Of 
Menfuration  is  made  a  general  vehicle  of  fcientific  infor¬ 
mation,  and  adapted  to  all  the  purpoles  of  life.  From 
this  volume  we  hope  to  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  ex¬ 
tracts  under  the  article  Number. 

MENT,  one  of  the  participles  pajjive  of  To  MeiNe; 
Mingled  : 

Bufie  bent 

To  fight  with  many  foes  about  him  merit.  Spcnjcr. 

MENTA'GRA,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  mentum,  the  chin, 
and  the  Greek  aypa,  a  feizure.]  A  tetter  or  ringworm 
beginning  on  the  chin,  and  lpreading  itlelf  over  the  face 
and  breaft. 

MEN'TAL,  adj.  Intellectual;  exifting  in  the  mind. — • 
If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  without  thofe  principles;  for,  where  the  ideas 
are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  aflent,  no  mental 
or  verbal  propofitions  about  them.  Locke. 

She  kindly  talk'd,  at  leaft  three  hours, 

Of  plaltic  forms  and  mental  pow’rs.  Prior. 

MEN'TALLY,  adv.  Intellectually;  in  the  mind  ;  not 
praCtically  or  externally,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. — 
Ifweconflder  the  heart  the  firft  principle  of  life,  and 
mentalhj  divide  it  into  its  conftituent  parts,  we  find  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  in  any  mulcle  of  the  body.  Bentley. 

MENTASTRUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bystropogon. 

MEN'TCHIKOF  (Alexander),  a  ftatefman  and  gene¬ 
ral  under  Peter  I.  of  Rufiia,  and  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  rife  to  a  high  fortune  from  the  meaneft  origin,  was  the 
fon  of  peafants  who  were  vaffals  of  the  monaltery  of  Cof- 
mopoli.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  Mofcovr, 
where  he  w-as  taken  into  the  lervice  of  a  paftry-cook,  and 
employed  to  cry  his  wares  about  the  ftreets.  The  czar, 
happening  one  day  to  hear  him,  was  ftruck  with  the  plea- 
fant  long  which  he  annexed  to  his  cry,  and  entered  into 
-converlation  with  him.  The  fmartnels  of  the  boy’s  re¬ 
plies  pleafed  him  fo  well,  that  he  ordered  him  to  come  to 
court,  where  he  was  at  firft  placed  in  a  very  low-  ftation  ; 
but  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  the  facility  with  which 
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he  acquired  feveral  languages,  fo  much  diftinguifhed  him, 
that  the  czar  took  him  fo  ferve  about  his  perfon.  As 
he  grew  to  maturity  he  became  tail  and  well-fhaped,  and 
was  enlifted  in  Le  Fort’s  company  of  foldiers.  The  czar 
advanced  him  to  the  poft  of  groom  of  his  bed-chamber, 
and  thence  gradually  to  the  higheft  employments.  From 
Le  Fort  he  acquired  a  degree  of  military  knowledge 
which  fitted  him  for  command,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  moil  fuccefsful  generals  in  the  Ruffian  army.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  forwarding  the  works  at  the  czar’s 
new  city  of  Feterfburg,  by  which  he  .could  not  fail  of  in¬ 
gratiating  himfelf  with  his  mailer ;  in  confequence,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  with  the 
title  of  prince  and  the  rank  of  major-general.  When 
Peter  undertook  his  travels  for  improvement,  he  chofe 
Mentchikof  for  his  companion  ;  and  in  1706  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  prince  of  the  German  empire.  He  frequently  was 
employed,  on  occafions  of  ceremony,  to  perfonate  the 
czar,  who  rather  chofe  to  appear  as  a  private  perfon  in 
his  train.  In  the  war  aga.inft  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
Mentchikof  gained  a  viftory  over  Meyerfeldt  a  Swedifh 
general,  and  was  the  firft  Ruffian  commander  who  ob¬ 
tained  that  honour.  He  had  a  great  ffiare  in  the  defeat 
of  Lovvenhaupt  at  Lefnau  in  1708  ;  and  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Ruffians  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  in  the  following  year.  The  high  degree  of  favour 
he  poffefled  enabled  him  to  accumulate  great  wealth  ;  but 
in  1715,  when  Peter  inftituted  a  court  of  inquifition  to 
fearch  into  the  abufes  of  the  adminiftration,  he  was  one 
of  thofe  who  fell  under  its  ceni’ure,  and  he  did  not  efcape 
without  a  large  fine.  He  was  afterwards  reftored  to  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  was  fent  to  command  in  the  Ukraine  in  1719, 
and  appointed  ambaffiador  to  Poland  in  1722.  When  Pe¬ 
ter  fet  out  on  his  expedition  to  Perfia,  he  placed  Ment¬ 
chikof  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency.  He  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  emprefs  Catharine  at 
the  death  of  Peter  in  1725,  and  in  confequence  enjoyed 
tmbounded  authority  under  her  reign.  When  her  ftate 
of  health  announced  a  fhort  duration  of  this  power,  he 
took  mealures  to  infure  the  crown  to  Peter  Alexievitch, 
on  the  condition  that  he  ffiould  marry  his  eldeft  daughter. 
The  event  of  his  acceffion  took  place  in  1727  ;  Peter  was 
betrothed  to  his  intended  bride,  and  Mentchikof  affirmed 
all  the  arrogance  of  uncontroulable  fway.  But  a  ftorm 
was  impending  which  fuddenly  overwhelmed  him.  The 
family  of  Dolgorucki,  who  were  mailers  of  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  young  emperor,  procured  an  order  for  his  ar- 
reftation  5  and  he  was  exiled  to  his  ellate  of  Renneburg. 
He  was  permitted  to  carry  with  him  his  moll  valuable 
effefts;  and  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  depart  from 
Mofcow  with  a  fplendid  train,  and  all  the  marks  of  his 
former  dignity.  His  enemies  made  ufe  of  the  circum- 
ilance  Hill  further  to  indifpofe  the  emperor  againll  him  j 
and  he  was  overtaken  by  an  order  to  carry  him  to  Si¬ 
beria.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was  Berefof,  on  the 
rude  and  delolate  banks  of  the  Oby.  His  wife,  a  lady 
delicately  brought  up,  wept  herfelf  blind,  and  expired  on 
the  road.  He  found  a  wooden  hut  affigned  for  his  refi- 
dence,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  ten  rubles  for  his  fup- 
port.  His  mind  accommodated  itfelf  to  his  fituation.  He 
cultivated  a  little  farm,  and  laved  enough  from  his  pit¬ 
tance  to  build  a  wooden  church,  in  the  ereftion  of  which 
he  affilted  with  his  own  hands.  The  death  of  one  of  his 
daughters  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  the  great  change  in  his 
way  of  life,  foon,  however,  affefted  his  health  ;  and  he 
died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  November  1729,  little  more 
than  two  years  from  his  banilhment.  His  two  furviving 
children,  a  l'on  and  a  daughter,  were  recalled  by  the  em- 
prei's  Anne,  and  reftored  to  a  decent  rank  in  fociety. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hiji. 

MEN'THA,  J'.  [Latin  ;  from  a  nymph  of  that  name ; 
daughter  of  Cocytus,  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into 
this  herb  by  Prolerpine  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy.]  Mint  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnof- 
permia,  natural  order  verticillatte,  Linn,  (labiatse,  Juj]'.] 
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Generic  characters — Calyx  :  psrianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  tubular,  ereft,  with  five  nearly-equa!  teeth,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  ereft,  tubular,  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  calyx ;  limb  in  four  deep  nearly-equal 
fegments,  the  uppermoft  only  being  rather  the  broadeft, 
and  cloven.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-(haped,  ereft, 
diftant,  the  two  neareft  ones  longeft  ;  antherse  roundilh. 
Piftillum :  germen  fuperior,  four-cleft  ;  ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  ereft,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  in  two  di¬ 
varicated  divifions.  Pericarpium  ;  none,  except  the  per¬ 
manent  ftraight  calyx.  Seeds :  four,  fmall,  generally 
abortive. — Ejfential  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft,  nearly 
equal.  Corolla  nearly  equal,  four-cleft ;  its  broadeft  feg- 
ment  cloven.  Stamens  ereft,  diftant. 

General  Remarks.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  natural  ge¬ 
nera  poffible  ;  well  marked  in  habit  and  charafters.  The 
herbage,  and  even  the  flowers,  abound  with  refinous  dots, 
the  feat  of  an  effential  oil,  on  which  the  warm  and  aro¬ 
matic  qualities  of  tliefe  plants  depend.  Their  flavour  is 
different  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  variable  in  the  fame, 
but  on  the  whole  almoft  peculiar  to  the  genus.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  charafters  apply  to  the  fpecies  in  general ;  and,  by 
noticing  them  here,  we  may  avoid  repetitions  hereafter. 
Root  creeping,  perennial ;  Hems  fquare,  branched,  leafy  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  Ample,  undivided,  generally  ferrated  ; 
flowers  in  ftalked  many-flowered  whorls,  which  are  either 
axillary,  capitate,  or  fpiked ;  calyx  llriated,  or  ribbed, 
rather  dilated  tipward,  almoft  regular,  either  naked,  or 
clothed  more  or  iefs  completely  with  fimple  hairs,  whole 
direction  differs  in  different  fpecies,  but  is  very  conftant 
in  the  fame ;  very  rarely  this  part  is  covered  with  foft 
downy  pubefcence  ;  corolla  funnel-fliaped,  purplifh  ;  fta- 
mens  inferted  into  its  tube ;  when  perfeft,  generally  longer 
than  the  limb  ;  herbage  generally  more  or  lefs  hairy. 

Mentha  is  principally  an  European  and  Britiffi  genus. 
There  are  however  fome  American  and  even  Eaft-Indian 
fpecies.  Thofe  of  our  own  country  have  always  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Neither  the  fhape 
of  the  leaves,  general  pubefcence,  length  of  the  ftamens, 
nor  even  the  inflorefcence,  all  which  have  been  reforted 
to  by  botanifts,  has  been  found  conftant  or  certain.  Dr, 
Smith,  P.L.S.  firft  propofeda  mode  of  dillinftion,  founded 
on  the  pubefcence  of  the  calyx  and  flower-ftalks,  and  its 
various  direftion.  By  this  clue  all  the  Britifn  fpecies  are 
fettled  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  v.  and  he 
has  fince  applied  it  to  the  exotic  ones.  For  want  of  having 
received  information  of  this  mode  of  diferimination,  Will- 
denow  has  greatly  failed  in  his  view  of  the  fpecies.  The 
fame  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  laid  of  Mr.  Sole,  of  Bath,  who 
publifhed,  in  1798,  a  Botanical  Arrangement  of  the  Britifh 
Mints,  in  folio,  with  24.  plates  ;  a  work  neverthelefs  of 
much  original  obfervation,  and  more  correft  as  to  fpecies 
than  moft  that  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Miller  has  enumerated 
feventeen  fpecies,  which  (in  the  year  1759)  he  affirms  he 
had  cultivated  for  near  thirty  years  without  obferving  any 
change  in  them.  By  availing  ourfelves  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  and  particularly  of  the  Linnaean 
Tranlaftions,  vol.  v.  we  ihall  now  have  twenty-eight  fpe¬ 
cies  to  deferibe. 

1.  Mentha  auricularia,  or  ear-mint:  fpikes  tapering, 
dole,  hairy ;  leaves  ovate,  coarfely  ferrated  ;  hairy  and 
green  on  both  fides  ;  braftes  ovate.  Native  of  the  Eall 
Indies.  The  ftem  is  denfely  clothed  with  long,  ffiaggy, 
tawny,  horizontal,  hairs.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  hairy 
•ftalks,  ovate  or  fomewhat  oblong,  bluntifh,  coarfely  and 
unequally  ferrated,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  va¬ 
rious  in  breadth  ;  bright  green  above,  and  clothed  with 
numerous  fcattered  filky  hairs  ;  a  very  little  paler  beneath, 
finely  dotted,  not  at  all  hoary,  the  ribs  and  veins  extreme¬ 
ly  hairy.  Spikes  folitary,  terminal,  an  inch  or  two  long; 
each  whorl  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  oppofite,  ovate, 
fringed,  braftes,  each  pair  crofting  the  next.  Flowers 
crowded,  fmall,  nearly  feflile  ;  calyx  bell-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  with  five  broad  blunt  teeth,  which  are  fringed  with 
numerous  hairs,  the  reft  of  the  ealyx  being  fmooth  and 
I  i  even, 
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even,  befpnnkled  with  Alining  glandular  dots;  corolla 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fomewhat  liairy;  ftamens  a 
little  prominent.  This  herb  is  celebrated  as  a  powerful 
remedy  for  deafnefs. 

2.  Mentha  quadrifolia,  or  downy  four-leaved  mint : 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ferrated,  downy  on  both  fides  ; 
thofe  of  the  Item  four  in  a  whorl ;  fpikes  cylindrical,  very 
long,  clofe,  hairy ;  bradles  linear-lanceolate.  Sent  by 
Dr.  Rottler  from  Madras.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed 
with  denfe  velvet-like  down.  Stem  nearly  round,  with 
whorled  branches.  The  leaves  on  the  latter  are  oppoiite 
only  ;  thofe  of  tiie  flem  four  in  each  whorl ;  all  narrow, 
bluntifli,  with  fliallow  lerratures.  Flowers  innumerable, 
crowded ;  calyx  bell-lhaped,  even,  molt  hairy  in  its  up¬ 
per  part,  efpecially  about  the  teeth  ;  corolla  hairy  ;  fta- 
mens  and  ltyle  prominent. 

3.  Mentha verticillata:  orfmooth  whorled-leaved  mint: 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fmooth,  all  whorled  ; 
Fpikes  folitary,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  interrupted  ;  calyx 
longer  than  the  bradtes,  with  blunt,  fpreading,  very-hairy, 
teeth.  Sent  by  Dr.  Rottler  from  Madras.  The  herbage 
is  nearly  fmooth ;  item  llriated,  almoft  round,  tumid 
above  and  below  each  joint,  with  whorled  branches  and 
leaves  ;  leaves  linear,  tapering  at  each  end,  furnilhed  with 
lhallow  diftant  lerratures ;  fpikes  terminal,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long. 

4.  Mentha  ltellata,  or  ftellated  clufter-fpiked  mint ; 
the  rau  ngn  hoaitg  of  the  Cochinchinefe  :  leaves  oblong, 
obtufe,  ferrated,  fmooth,  four  in  a  whorl ;  fpikes  clullered, 
oblong.  Stem  a  foot  high,  with  four  furrows.  Found  by 
Loureiro  in  moift  uncultivated  ground  in  Cochinchina. 
Flowers  minute,  pale  violet. 

5.  Mentha  incana,  or  hoary  llender-fpiked  mint :  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  ferrated,  nearly  fertile,  very  foft  and  downy 
on  both  rtdes ;  fpikes  folitary,  very  flender.  Native  of 
Aleppo.  It  is  hardy  in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  flowers, 
unlel's,  as  Miller  fays,  it  be  confined  in  a  pot.  The  flem 
is  fquare,  a  yard  high,  purplifh,  minutely  hairy,  roughilh 
to  the  touch,  leafy,  with  numerous  oppofite  branches ; 
leaves  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  This  Ipecies  feems 
neareft  akin  to  the  next. 

6.  Mentha  fylveftris,  or  horfe  mint :  leaves  acute,  with 
tooth-like  ferratures,  chiefly  downy  beneath ;  fpikes  hairy, 
(lightly  interrupted ;  bradtes  awl-(haped.  Native  of  walte 
ground,  in  rather  moift  fituations,  throughout  Europe  ; 
flowering,  like  moll  of  the  genus,  towards  autumn.  The 
flem  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  fquare,  fliaggy,  with 
hairs  pointing  downwards.  Leaves  fertile,  of  a  grey  and 
hoary  afpedt,  whitifh  underneath,  with  a  iirong  difagree- 
able  lcent  for  the  moll  part,  though  fome  German  and 
Swifs  varieties  are  faid  to  be  agreeably  fragrant ;  their 
fhape  varies  greatly,  from  oblong,  or  ovate,  to  a  very  broad, 
almoft-orbicular,  figure.  The  flow'er-ftalks  covered  with 
clofely-deflexed  hairs ;  calyx  all  over  hairy,  with  long 
fliarp  teeth  ;  corolla  pale  lilac,  hairy,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  ftamens  occafionally  longer  or  ihorter  than  the 
corolla,  generally  the  latter. 

7.  Mentha  Niliaca,  or  Egyptian  mint :  leaves  ovate, 
acute,  ferrated,  hairy  on  both  fides  ;  paler  beneath  ;  fpikes 
cluftered  ;  ftamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  fmooth. 
As  Vahl  and  Willdenow  adopt  this  fpecies,  and  we  have 
feen  no  fpecimen,  we  w'ould  not  prelume  to  refer  it  ab- 
lolutely  .to  the  laft  ;  but  we  are  much  perfuaded  that  it  is 
a  mere  variety.  Jacquin  defcribes  the  leaves  as  villous, 
though  green  on  both  fides ;  Vahl  fays  they  are,  in  the 
wild  plant,  foft  and  hoary.  The  length  of  the  ftamens, 
though  linking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  fora  lpe- 
cific  character.  Native  of  Egypt. 

8.  Mentha  glabrata,  or  l’mpoth-fpiked  mint:  leaves 
ftalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrated,  linooth ;  flowers  in 
whorled  chillers.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Leaves  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  dotted 
"beneath.  Whorls  with  nine  umbellate  flowers  at  each 
fide  ;  ftamens  Ihorter,  and  llyle  longer,  than  the  corolla. 
Found  by  Forlkall  in  Egypt. 


9.  Mentha  rotundifolia,  or  round-leaved  mint :  leaver 
elliptical,  obtufe,  rugged,  crenate,  villous  beneath  ;  fpikes 
interrupted,  fomewhat  hairy  ;  bradtes  lanceolate.  Native 
of  Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  England,  in  walte  marlhy 
ground  ;  with  us  it  is  rather  rare.  In  a  variegated  Hate, 
as  defcribed  by  Gerarde,  it  often  occurs  in  gardens,  and 
is  fometimes  almoft  entirely  white,  like  branched  endive. 
This,  which  Mr.  Sole  unaccountably  miftook  for  the 
fylveftris,  is  totally  diftinct  from  every  variety  of  that 
fpecies.  The  invariably  Ihort,  roundilh,  convex,  and  ob¬ 
tufe,  leaves,  rugofe,  of  a  dark  grafs  green,  (not  grey  or 
hoary,)  above  ;  ftrongly  reticulated  with  very  hairy  veins, 
but  not  hoary,  beneath  5  and  the  very  peculiar  ftrong 
fmell,  and  vifcidity,  of  the  whole  plant,  mark  it  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion.  Flower-ftalks  clothed  with  deflexed  hairs  ; 
calyx  Ihort,  bell-lhaped,  hairy  all  over,  with  long,  (harp, 
coloured,  teeth  ;  corolla  much  like  that  of  fylveftris  ;  fta¬ 
mens  longer  than  the  petal.  Mr.  Sole  greatly  commends 
this  mint  for  its  ftimulating  refrelhing  virtues,  to  which 
we  can  readily  give  credit,  on  account  of  its  powerful 
(cent,  well  compared  by  that  writer  to  a  mixture  of  vola¬ 
tile  fait  of  amber,  camphor,  and  mint.  He  found  it  of 
great  ufb  in  chlorofis,  and  not  without  fome  effedl  in  epi- 
lepfy.  He  miftakes  however  in  thinking  it  the  “  true 
Menthrajlum,  or  wild  horfe-mint,  of  the  fhops.”  That 
plant  is  certainly  the  fylveftris  ;  which  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  obferved,  as  the  plants  are  probably  very 
different  in  qualities. 

10.  Mentha  viridis,  or  fpear-mint :  leaves  fertile,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  naked  ;  fpikes  interrupted  ;  bradtes  briftle- 
(haped,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  as  well  as  the  teeth  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  eredt,  fmooth,  with 
(harp  angles,  branched,  often  purplifh.  Native  of  rnoift 
meadows,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  gardens  it  is 
futficiently  well  known,  by  the  names  of  fpear-mint,  and 
macker ell-mint,  and  is  the  Mentha,  Amply  lo  called,  of  the 
(hops,  the  firft  fpecies  in  Dale’s  Pharmacologia  ;  being  the 
only  kind,  except  peppermint  next  mentioned,  retained 
in  the  mod  recent  London  Pharmacopoeia.  There  are 
however  feveral  remarkable  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  wild 
in  England,  whofe  flavours  and  qualities  differ  from  the 
bed  or  cultivated  kind  ;  though  the  latter  is  all’o  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  our  iiland. 

This  fpecies  may  be  known,  in  all  cafes,  from  the  fyl¬ 
veftris,  with  which  fome  of  its  varieties  have  often  been 
confounded,  by  the  invariable  fmoothnefs  of  its  flower- 
ftalks  and  bafe  of  the  calyx.  The  varieties  with  (horter 
rugofe  leaves,  and  mod  hairy  calyx-teeth,  have  the  moll 
ftrong  and  dilagreeable  flavour,  and  are  not  fit  for  the 
ufes  of  the  table.  Another  variety  has  been  tranfmitted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  from  Pennfylvania,  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  llature,  with  ovate  leaves  not  an  inch  long  at 
the  utmoft,  but  in  every  effential  character  agreeing  with 
the  above. 

11.  Mentha  piperita,  or  pepper-mint:  leaves  ftalked, 
ovate,  fmoothifh  ;  fpikes  obtufe,  interrupted  in  their  lower 
part ;  calyx  very  fmooth  at  the  bafe.  Stem  generally  two 
or  three  feet  high,  purplifh, •  with  fome  fcattered  deflexed 
hairs,  and  numerous  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  varying 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  fharply  ferrated  ;  dark 
green  and  nearly  fmooth  above ;  palenbeneath,  with  many, 
parallel,  whitifli  or  purplilh,  hairy  veins.  The  flavour  of 
the  whole  herb  is  pungent,  highly  aromatic,  leaving  a 
coolnefs  in  the  mouth,  like  camphor,  and  finally  a  difa- 
greeable  bitternefs.  Native  of  watery  places  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  it  feems  not  to  have  been  found 
wild  any-where  elfe.  In  gardens  it  is  every- where  culti¬ 
vated,  for  the  fake  of  its  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
which  are  of  a  ftimulating  or  llomachic  kind,  and  exill  i» 
great  perfedlion  in  the  eflential  oil  and  diddled  water. 

12.  Mentha  crifpa,  or  curled-mint :  leaves  fertile,  heart- 
fnaped,  wavy,  ftrongly- toothed ;  fpikes  capitate,  blunt; 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  top  of  the  flower-ftalks,  (lightly 
hairy.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  rather  bluntly  qua¬ 
drangular,  clothed  with  a  few  hairs  curved  downward, 
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but  little  branched,  leafy.  Flower-ftalks  fmooth,  except 
a  roughnefs,  or  flight  hairinefs,  at  the  very  fummit.  _  Ca¬ 
lyx  ribbed,  tumid  at  the  bafe,  contra&ed  a  little  higher 
up,  fmooth,  except  a  few  marginal  hairs  on  the  long  and 
(harp  teeth  ;  corolla  fmooth,  purplifh,  rather  longer  than 
the  ftamens.  Native  of  Siberia,  according  to  Linnaeus. 
Haller  confidered  it  as  merely  the  outcaft  of  gardens  in 
Swiflerland.  With  us  it  is  only  feen  in  a  cultivated  date, 
and  that  but  rarely. 

13.  Mentha  odorata,  or  bergamot-mint:  leaves  ftalked, 
heart-fhaped,  naked  on  both  tides ;  fpikes  capitate,  very 
blunt;  calyx  and  flower-ftalks  perfeftly  fmooth.  Native 
of  watery  places  in  Chefliire  and  North  Wales.  Willde- 
now  thinks  it  may  poflibly  be  wild  in  the  Palatinate.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  preferved,  for  the  fake  of  its  fine  fcent, 
refembling  that  of  the  bergamot  orange,  being  more  power¬ 
ful  than  Monarda  didyma.  The  whole  herb  often  aflumes 
a  dark  purplifh  hue,  in  which  it  agrees  with  piperita  ;  but 
it  differs  from  all  the  mints  known  to  us,  at  leaft  all  that 
otherwise  approach  it,  in  being  perfectly  deftitute  of  hairi¬ 
nefs  throughout. 

14.  Mentha  hirfuta,  round-headed  mint,  or  hairy  wa¬ 
ter-mint  :  flowers  in  denfe, compound,  terminating,  heads ; 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  fubfefiile,  pubefcent ;  ftamens  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Roots  long,  branched,  creeping  under 
water.  Stem  branched,  very  generally  purplifh,  rough 
with  deflex  hairs  fcattered  all  over  it ;  there  is  however  a 
denfe  tuft,  of  fimilar  hairs,  between  the  infertions  of  the 
footftalks,  which  are  erefr,  and  the  hairs  on  the  foot- 
ftalks  and  leaves  alfo  point  upwards  or  forwards.  The 
degree  of  hairinefs  throughout  the  whole  plant  varies  ex¬ 
tremely.  Leaves  011  fliortifli  footftalks,  fometimes  almolt 
feflile,  fpreading,  ovate,  frequently  approaching  to  ellip¬ 
tical,  pointed,  ferrate,  from  a  little  above  the  bafe  to  near 
the  tip,  paler  and  moft  hairy  beneath,  efpecially  about  the 
nerves.  Flowers  lilac-coloured,  numerous,  in  a  large 
round  terminating  head,  which,  when  accurately  obferved, 
is  found  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  accompa¬ 
nied,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  below  it,  by  a  pair,  rarely 
more,  of  fmaller  axillary  heads.  Peduncles  and  calyx  very 
hairy.  Stamens  generally  longer  than  the  corolla.  Very 
common  in  clear  ditches,  rivulets,  and  other  watery  places, 
growing  fometimes  among  large  grades  and  reeds,  fome¬ 
times  by  itfelf.  It  flowers  in  Auguft.  Hudfon  has  con¬ 
fidered  this,  perhaps  rightly,  as  the  fame  with  M.  aqua- 
tica  f.  Sijymbrium  of  John  Bauhin,  and  Ray’s  Synopfis, 
which  Dr.  Smith  believes  to  be  M.  piperita  of  Linnteus, 
and  which  is  defcribed  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  manufcripts 
by  the  name  of  M.  Sijymbrium.  M.  aquatica  ot  Linnaeus 
feems  different  from  both. 

15.  Mentha  aquatica,  or  water-mint :  flowers  in  heads ; 
leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  petioled ;  ftamens  longer  than  the 
corolla.  This  is  not  a  rough-haired  plant.  Whorls  ter¬ 
minating,  cluftered,  forming  a  head  or  blunt  fpike.  Sta¬ 
mens  longer  than  the  corolla.  In  the  preceding  fpecies 
the  leaves  are  more  feflile  and  hirl'ute  ;  but  they  agree  in 
the  length  of  the  ftamens,  and  the  general  appearance. 
Linnaus. 

Stem  reddifh  towards  the  top,  and  fet  with  a  few  briftly 
hairs  pointing  downwards.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  a 
little  hairy  on  both  fides,  fometimes  woolly.  Branches  ge¬ 
nerally  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  coloured,  ribbed  ; 
hairy  without,  fcored  within ;  teeth  not  quite  equal ;  glands 
femi-tranfparent.  Corolla  hairy  without,  pale  red.  Fila¬ 
ments  half  as  long  again  as  the  corolla,  nearly  equal. 
Withering. 

Mr.  Profeffbr  Martyn  obferves,  “  I  have  kept  thefe  de- 
icriptions  feparale,  becaufe  Linnreus’s  M.  aquatica  and 
ours  may  probably  be  different  plants.  Miller  has  two 
fpecies,  M.  aquatica,  N°  5.  and  M.  paluftris,  N°  11.” 

16.  Mentha  fativa,  or  marfh  whorled  mint :  flowers  in 
whorls ;  leaves  ovate,  fliarpifh,  ferrate ;  ftamens  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Stem  upright;  leaves  on  winged  foot¬ 
ftalks,  ovate  ferrate,  pubefcent ;  peduncles  and  calyx 
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hairy.  Root  throwing  out  long  ercephlg  horizontal 
fhoots,  and  one  ereft  hairy  ftem,  furnifhed  all  the  way 
up  to  the  flowering  part  with  fhortilh  axillary  leafy 
branches.  Flowers  in  axillary  clufters  from  many  of  the 
uppermoft  leaves, forming  whorls;  and  each  clufteris  more 
or  lefs  peduncled.  It  is  prefumed  by  Mr.  Edward  Forfter, 
jun.  to  be  the  M.  verticillata  of  Ray's  Synopfis,  having 
been  found  by  him  in  the  fpot  where  it  was  marked  to 
grow  by  Dillenius.  Dr.  Smith  has  determined  the  fame 
plant  to  be  M.  fativa  of  Linnseus  from  his  Herbarium. 
He  fufpe&s,  after  all,  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  whorled 
variety  of  M.  hirfuta.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

17.  Mentha  aeutifolia,  or  fragrant  fharp-leaved  mint : 
flowers  whorled ;  leaves  ovate-fanceolate,  tapering  at  each 
end ;  calyx  hairy  all  over;  hairs  of  the  flower-ftalks  fpread¬ 
ing.  Gathered  by  Rand,  at  the  fide  of  the  river  Medway, 
in  Kent.  Miller  fays  the  plant  grew  between  Rochefter 
and  Chatham  ;  where,  however,  Mr.  Sowerby  fought  for 
it  in  vain.  The  whorls  are  all  quite  feflile.  Calyx  clothed 
with  afcending  hairs,  efpecially  at  the  bafe,  by  which 
this  plant  is  eflentially  diftinguifhed  from  rubra,  N°  19. 
while  the  hairy  flower-ftalks  diftinguifli  it  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

18.  Mentha  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  mint:  flowers 
whorled  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end  ; 
footftalks  twice  as  long  as  the  whorls  ;  calyx  hairy  all 
over  ;  flower-ftalks  quite  fmooth.  Gathered  in  Canada 
by  Kalm.  It  was  lent  in  1801,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mafl'on, 
to  Kew-garden,  where  it  lives  in  the  open  air,  flowering 
in  July.  No  figure  of  this  fpecies  has  yet  appeared.  It  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  our  aeutifolia,  than  to  the  arvenfis, 
with  which  Linnams  compares  it.  The  long  (lender  foot¬ 
ftalks,  fharply  ferrated  and  more  lanceolate  leaves,  and  the 
perfectly  fmooth  and  naked  flower-ftalks,  are  its  diferi- 
minating  characters.  Linnaeus  compares  this  alfo  with 
his  exigua,  and  fays  that  the  ftem  is  higher,  not  branched, 
very  hairy  ;  leaves  narrower  by  half,  (harper,  more  deeply 
ferrate,  of  a  darker  colour,  with  hairs  fcattered  over  them 
and  the  calyxes  ;  the  teeth  of  which  are  almoft  equal. 
But  Dr.  Smith  has  difeovered,  after  much  inveftigation, 
that  no  fucli  mint  exifts  as  M.  exigua  ;  and  that  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  lefs  than  Cunila  pulegioides,  a  plant  of  North 
America. 

19.  Mentha  rubra,  or  tall  red  mint:  flowers  whorled  ; 
leaves  ovate ;  ftem  upright,  zigzag ;  flower-ftalks  and 
lower  part  of  the  calyx  very  fmooth ;  teeth  hairy.  Found 
about  ditches,  wet  hedges,  and  the  borders  of  rivers,  not 
unfrequently,  in  England.  Foreign  writers  leem  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this,  which  is  the  tailed:  and  handfomeft  of 
our  mints,  riling  to  the  height  of  four,  five,  or  fix,  feet, 
with  a  red,  wavy,  ufually-fmooth,  ftem,  bearing  few  and 
fhort  branches.  Leaves  of  a  dark  fhining  green,  often  veiy 
broad,  with  ftrong  lerratures  ;  the  upper  one9  fmall  and 
fhort.  Whorls  numerous,  ftalked,  of  many  large  pur- 
plilh-red  flowers,  with  linear  fringed  braftes.  Calyx  tu¬ 
bular,  dotted  with  numerous  refinous  points,  quite  fmooth, 
like  the  flower-ftalks,  except  the  teeth,  which  are  always 
more  or  lefs  furnifhed  with  upright  hairs.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent,  efpecially  in  a  dry  foil  : 
it  is  kept  in  country-gardens,  and  called  heart-mint ,  front 
its  fuppofed  cordial  qualities. 

20.  Mentha  gentiljs,  or  bufhy  red-mint :  flowers  whor¬ 
led  ;  leaves  ovate  ;  ftem  very  much  branched  and  fpread¬ 
ing  ;  flower-ftalks  and  bafe  of  the  calyx  fmooth.  This 
differs  widely  from  the  laft  in  having  a  low,  bufhy,  much- 
branched,  ftem.  The  whole  plant  is  rather  hairy,  and  ou 
a  dry  foil pleafantly  aromatic.  Leaves  paler,  lefs  Aiming, 
and  more  elongated,  than  in  rubra,  as  well  as  more  uni¬ 
form  in  ihape  ;  their  veins  vvhitifh  underneath.  Flower- 
ftalks  round,  purple,  for  the  molt  part  very  fmooth.  Up¬ 
per  part  of  the  calyx  more  or  lels  rough,  with  afcending 
hairs;  bafe  fmooth;  the  whole  fprinkied  with  refinous 
dots.  Corolla  pale  purple,  generally  as  long  as  the  ffa- 
mens.  Grows  in  watery  waite  place*,  but  sot  common  ; 
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v;e  have  it  from  North  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  Somerfet- 
fr.ire.  Linnaeus  fays  it  grows  in  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  and 
Dr.  Sibthorp  found  what  he  took  for  this  fpecies,  and 
judged  to  be  the  n^voerpo;  aye, of  Diofcorides,  frequent 
among  Hubble  in  Greece,  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

21.  Mentha  gracilis,  or  narrow-leaved  mint:  flowers 
whorled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  (efiile  ;  Hem  much 
branched,  ereft  ;  flower-ftalks  and  bale  of  the  calyx  very 
fmooth.  The  whole  herb  is  alittle  hairy.  Stem  eredf,  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  much  branched  about  the  mid¬ 
dle,  leafy,  rough,  and  reddifli.  Leaves  (harply  lerrated, 
tapering  much  at  the  bale,  bright  green,  ilightly  clothed 
with  ihort  hairs.  Flower-ftalks  round,  purple,  uniformly 
and  perfectly  fmooth.  Calyx  tubular,  fomewliat  bell- 
fhaped,  purple,  with  refinous  dots ;  very  fmooth  and  naked 
at  the  bafe  ;  furrowed  upwards,  and  clothed  towards  the 
top,  efpecially  its  taper  teeth,  with  white  upright  hairs. 
Corolla  purplifli,  bearded  at  the  extremity,  longer  than 
the  ftamens.  Found  on  commons  and  wafte  grounds, 
chiefly  in  watery  places. 

22.  Mentha  arvenfls,  or  corn-mint :  flowers  whorled  ; 
leaves  ovate  ;  item  much  branched,  diffule  ;  calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  clothed  all  over  with  horizontal  hairs.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  readily  known  by  its  peculiar  feent,  juftly  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  blue  mouldy  cheefe,  and  which  the 
dried  fpecimens  ftrongly  retain.  The  Hems  are  moHly 
diflufe,  and  much  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  inclining  to 
elliptical,  obtufe,  pale,  clothed  with  rather  rigid  promi¬ 
nent  hairs.  Flower-flalks  Ihortifh,  round,  generally 
fmooth,  fometimes  furnilhed  with  a  few  fpreading,  or 
fiightly  deflexed,  hairs.  Calyx  Hiorter,  more  bell-lhaped, 
and  more  broadly  toothed,  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  effentially  charadierifed  by  being  clothed  all  over  with 
horizontal  fpreading  hairs.  Flowers  reddifli-lilac,  exter¬ 
nally  hairy.  Frequent  in  corn-fields  where  water  Hag- 
nates  in  winter,  efpecially  on  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil.  It 
is  often  a  troublefome  weed,  becaufe  of  the  widely-creep¬ 
ing  natnre  of  the  root,  and  its  turgid  flefliy  (hoots,  well 
calculated  to  retain  life  in  a  foil  that  fluctuates  as  to  hu¬ 
midity. 

23.  Mentha  Aufiriaca,  or  AuHrian  mint:  flowers  in 
whorls,  all  the  fegments  of  the  corolla  blunt ;  leaves  fub- 
ovate  villofe  ;  flamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  This  re- 
fembles  M.  arvenfis  very  much ;  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
of  a  lower  ffature,  in  its  fmell,  the  ihortnels  of  the  ftamens, 
its  greater  hairinefs,  &c.  Stems  half  a  foot  high  and  more, 
upright,  almoft  Ample.  Thefe,  the  leaves  on  both  Hdes, 
and  the  calyxes,  are  covered  with  a  very  fhort  villofe  down. 
Leaves  on  Ihort  petioles,  the  lov.  eft  ovate,  the  reft  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  ferrulate,  the  midrib  hairy  underneath.  Flow¬ 
ers  (mail,  in  very  cloie  whorls ;  corolla  pale  violet,  with 
the -upper  lip  emarginate  or  femibifid,  and  thrice  as  wide 
as  the  three  fegments  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  throat  is  doled 
with  white  hairs.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Native 
of  Auftria,  in  the  ifles  of  the  Danube  ;  and  in  Piedmont, 
according  to  Allione. 

24..  Mentha  agreftis,  or  rugged  field-mint :  flowers 
whorled ;  leaves  fomewliat  heart-lhaped,  ftrongly  fer- 
rated,  rugole  ;  Hem  eredl ;  calyx  bell-Hiaped,  clothed  all 
over  with  horizontal  hairs.  Obferved  by  Mr.  Sole  in 
corn-fields  and  neglefted  gardens  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  Mr. 
Borrer  found  it  very  common  in  Suft'ex.  Mr.  Sole  firft  fe- 
parated  this  plant  from  arvenfis,  on  account  of  its  upright 
Item,  and  roundilh-heart-fhaped,  rugged,  dark,  ftrongly- 
ferrated,  leaves,  which  give  it  a  peculiarly  coarl'e  and  hanh 
afpeft  ;  “  all  which  marks  (fays  Dr.  Smith)  our  cultivated 
and  abundantly-increafing  fpecimens  have  now  retained 
for  thirteen  years  without  the  leaft  variation.”  The  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  the  (cent  of  the  whole  herb,  accord  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  arvenfis. 

25.  Mentha  pulegium,  or  common  penny-royal :  flowers 
whorled ;  leaves  ovate ;  Hem  proftrate ;  flower-ftalks 
downy ;  calyx  hairy  all  over,  with  fringed  teeth.  This  is 
much  l’maller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  known  by 
its  proftrate  ftems ;  linall,  downy,  (talked,  ovate,  reflexed, 
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leaves,  fparmgly  ferrated  ;  and  numerous  denfe  whorls  of 
purplilh,  fometimes  white,  flowers,  without  braftes.  The 
flower-ftalks  are  always  denfely  clothed  with  fine  fttort 
prominent  hairs  or  down.  Calyx  lefs  denfely  clothed,  ei¬ 
ther  with  hairs  of  the  lame  length,  or,  as  is  moft  commonly 
the  cafe,  with  longer  and  more  briftly  hairs,  a  little  af- 
cending  ;  its  teeth  fringed  with  briftles ;  its  mouth  clofed 
with  hairs.  Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  very 
hairy  externally,  Hiorter  than  the  ftamens.  Native  of  wa¬ 
tery  places  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

26.  Mentha  tomentofa,  or  downy  penny-royal :  flowers 
whorled ;  leaves  ovate,  hairy ;  Hem  afeending ;  flower- 
ftalks  denfely  clothed  with  horizontal  hairs;  calyx  co¬ 
vered  with  long  loofely-lpreading  hairs.  Its  appearance 
is  altogether  much  more  hairy  or  Ihaggy  than  any  variety 
of  pulegium ;  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  is  entirely  clofed 
with  wool  rather  than  hair,  and  the  hairy  covering  of  the 
flovyer-ftalks  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length  and  denfity. 
Native  of  Sicily  and  Algiers. 

27.  Mentha  cervina,  or  hyflop-leaved  mint:  flowers 
whorled ;  bradfes  palmate ;  leaves  linear ;  calyx  and 
flower-ftalks  fmooth.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  A 
moft  diftindt  and  remarkable  fpecies.  The  whole  plant  is 
fmooth,  larger  than  pulegium,  with  which  it  nearly  agrees 
in  flavour  and  qualities.  Stem  afeending,  (lightly  qua¬ 
drangular,  not  much  branched.  Whorls  large,  denfe, 
many-flowered. 

28.  Mentha  perilloides :  racemes  lateral,  diredfed  the 
fame  way.  This  relembles  Perilla  ocymoides,  and  is  the 
only  inftance  of  a  mint  that  is  annual.  The  ftamens  are 
Ihorter  than  the  corolla.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Miller  has  fome  other  fpecies,  as  M.  chalepenfls,  or 
Aleppo  mint,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  tomentofe 
on  both  fides  and  feflile,  with  very  narrow  fpikes. — M.  ni¬ 
gricans,  or  broad-leaved  black  pepper-mint ;  a  larger  va¬ 
riety  of  his  M.  piperita,  not  that  of  Linnaeus  ;  his  M.  pi¬ 
perita  not  being  our  true  one. — M.  rubra,  or  orange-mint, 
with  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  toothed,  feflile,  leaves,  and 
interrupted  cluftered  fpikes  ;  probably  a  variety  of  M.  vi- 
ridis,  or  common  fpearmint. — There  is  alfo  a  mint  of  his 
in  the  Bankfian  Herbarium,  which  he  names  M.  hifpanica 
candidiffima,  which  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  fylveftris. — 
For  Mentha  canarienfis  and  plumofo,  fee  BvsTRoroGON. 
— M.  cataria,  or  cat-mint,  fee  Nepeta. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  of  mint  are  ea- 
fily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring,  or  by 
planting  cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer-months ;  but 
they  ftiould  have  a  moill  foil ;  and,  after  the  cuttings  are 
planted,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  often 
watered  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  ;  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  beds  about  four  feet 
wide,  allowing  a  path  about  two  feet  broad  between  the 
beds,  to  water,  weed,  and  cut,  the  plants.  The  diftance 
they  fhould  be  fet  is  four  or  five  inches,  or  more,  becaufe 
they  fpread  very  much  at  their  roots  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  beds  Ihould  not  Hand  longer  than  three  years  before 
you  plant  again,  for  by  that  time  the  roots  will  be  mat¬ 
ted  lo  clofely,  as  to  rot  and  decay  each  other,  if  permitted 
to  Hand  longer.  Some  perfons  are  very  fond  of  mint-falad 
in  winter  and  fpring;  in  order  to  obtain  which,  they 
take  up  the  roots  before  Chriltmas,  and  plant  them  upon 
a  moderate  hot-bed  pretty  clofe,  covering  them  with  fine 
earth  about  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  the  bed  either  with 
mats  or  frames  of  glafs.  In  thefe  beds  the  mint  will  come 
up  in  a  month’s  time,  and  be  foon  fit  to  cut  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  When  the  herb  is  cut  for  medicinal  ufe,  it  ftiould 
be  done  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  juft  when  it  is  in  flower  j 
for,  if  it  Hand  longer,  it  will  not  be  fo  well  tafted  ;  and 
if  it  be  cut  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  change  black  and  be  lit¬ 
tle  worth. 

If  the  foil  be  good  in  which  thefe  plants  are  fet,  they 
will  afford  three  crops  every  year,  but  after  July  they  fel- 
dom  prove  good ;  therefore  what  (hoots  are  produced  af¬ 
ter  that  time  ihould  be  permitted  to  remain  till  Michaelmas, 

when 
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when  they  muft  be  cut  down  clofe  ;  and,  after  having 
cleared  the  beds  from  weeds,  you  Should  fpread  a  little 
fine  rich  earth  ail  over  them,  which  will  greatly  encourage 
the  roots  againit  the  Succeeding  fpring.  See  Clinofo- 

DIUM,  OCYMUM,  SATUREIA,  TaNACETUM  BALSAMITA. 

MENTFIAS'TRUM.  See  Mentha  and  Nepeta. 
MEN'THAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg:  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Romhild. 
MENTI'GO,  /'.  A  difeas'e  of  Sheep.  Ajh. 

MEN'TION,  J.  [lnentio,  Lat.]  Oral -or  written  expref- 
fion,  or  recital  of  any  thing. — Think  on  me  when  it  Shall 
be  weil  with  thee;  and  make  mention  ol  me  unto  Pharaoh. 
Gan.  xl.  14. — Curfory  or  incidental  nomination  : 

Haply  mention  may  arife 

Of  Something  not  unfeafonable  to  aSk.  Milton. 

To  MEN'TION,  v.  a.  To  write  or  exprefs  in  words  or 
writing. — I  will  mention  the  loving  kindnefies  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praifes  of  the  Lord.  Ifa.  lxiii.  7. 

No  more  be  mention  cl  then  of  violence 

Againft  ourfelves,  and  wilful  barrennefs.  Milton. 

MEN'TIONING,  f.  Mention;  the  aft  of  making 
mention. 

MENTI'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  mention,  to  lie.]  The 
aft  of  lying-;  a  falsehood.  Bailey. 

MENTO'LE,  a  town  on  the  well  coaft  of  Ceylon  : 
eighty  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Trincomalee.  Lat.  9.  1.  N. 
Ion.  80.  3.  E.  4 

MENTO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  the  fea  :  fix  miles 
north-eaftof  Monaco. 

MEN'TOS,  a  town  of  Louifiania,  on  the  Akanfas  :  1 50 
miles  fouth-weft  of  New  Madrid.  Lat.  35.  27.  N.  Ion.  92. 
40.  W,  ' 

MENTZ,  or  Mayence,  (Archbishopric  of,J  an  elefto- 
ral  principality  of  Germany,  whofe  territories  were  ex- 
tenfive,  but  confiderably  difperfed.  In  the  proper  arch- 
biflropric,  exclufive  of  corn,  are  alfo  fine  garden-fruits, 
and  breeds  of  cattle,  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
wines;  among  which,  in  particular,  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  Rhenifh  wines,  which  grow  in  the  Rheingau :  fome 
good  fait  is  likewife  made ;  here  and  there  too  are  iron- 
mines.  In  the  Mentz  lhare  of  the  Berg-Strafze,  is  found 
plenty  of  almonds,  chefnuts,  and  filberts.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Eichsfeld  -yields  a  fufficient  plenty  of  corn, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  tobacco;  but 
the  upper  part  requires  the  importation  of  the  firft.  The 
principal  rivers  which  water  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Lahn.  In  the 
whole  of  the  electoral  countries  of  Mentz,  which  lie  in 
this  circle,  were  forty-one  cities,  and  twenty-one  bo¬ 
roughs.  The  countries  lying  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maine,  and  which  ever  fince  the  reformation  had  always 
been  in  the  power  of  the  eieftor  of  Mentz,  continued  in¬ 
variably  attached  to  the  Roman-catholic  faith.  In  other 
countries  and  places,  the  eleftors  introduced  the  Roman- 
catholic  worftiip.  In  many,  however,  there  are  ftillfome 
Proteftant  fubjefts;  and  the  Eichsfeld  and  the  territory 
of  Erfurt  excepted,  Jews  were  alfo  tolerated.  On  the 
Upper  Eichsfeld  much  ferge  and  linen  is  made,  and  on 
the  Lower  Eichsfeld  they  apply  themfelves  with  great 
diligence  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  flax.  The  in¬ 
habitants  alfo  carry  on  an  important  trade  in  wines.  Out 
of  the  Berg-Stralze  too  are  exported  almonds,  chefnuts, 
nuts,  and  nut-tree  wood. 

The  bifliopric  of  Mentz  was  in  the  eighth  century 
raifed  to  an  archbilhopric,  which,  in  731,  obtained  its 
full  eftablifnment,  and  was  flrlfc  administered  by  St.  Boni¬ 
face  :  by  degrees  it  acquired  a  considerable  increafe  in 
its  lands.  An  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  elefted  to  this 
dignity  by  the  chapter.  The  papal  confirmation  was  very 
expensive:  the  pallium  was  dear;  and  the  annalis,  which 
each  new  archbifhop  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  pope, 
amounted  to  10,000  florins.  This  prelate,  however,  was 
the  firft  archbishop  in  Germany,  and  with  the  archiepif- 
copal  dignity  that  of  the  eieftor  was  inseparably  con- 
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nefted;  nay,  he  was  the  firft  among  all  the  Spiritual  and 
Secular  eleftors.  At  what  time  this  eieftor  affumed  to 
himfelf  peculiarly  and  alone  the  arch-chancellor’s  office 
is  uncertain  ;  but  this  dignity  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Adolphus,  in  the  year  1292  ;  by  the  emperor 
Albrecht  I.  in  the  year  1298  ;  and  by  the  emperor  Louis 
IV.  in  the  year  1314.  He  alfo  nominated  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  oS  the  empire,  and  held  at  the  imperial  court  a 
proper  chancery.  At  the  affemblies  of  the  emperors  and 
States  of  the  empire,  the  eieftor  of  Mentz  appeared  not 
only  every- w'here  as  the  firft  State  of-the  empire,  and  next 
after  the  Roman  emperor  and  king,  but  alfo  wholly  re¬ 
gulated  all  consultations  relating  thereto.  With  refpeft 
to  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  empire,  the  eieftor  of 
Mentz  had  great  prerogatives  :  at  the  imperial  aulic  coun¬ 
cil,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  nominated  by  him, 
followed  immediately  after  the  imperial  president.  He 
had  alfo  the  nomination  of  all  the  Secretaries:  the  impe¬ 
rial  aulic  chancery  too,  which  was  appointed  by  him,  ex¬ 
pedited  all  matters  of  which  cognizance  had  been  taken : 
he  likewife  collefted  and  had  the  direftion  of  the  money 
received  for  all  and  feveral  the  difpatches;  kept  the  afts, 
and  visited  the  imperial  aulic  council :  the  emperor’s  no¬ 
mination  of  a  chamber-judge  was  n  rifled  to  the  eieftor 
of  Mentz,  and  by  him  to'  the  chamber-court.  The  afleS- 
fors  of  the  eieftor  of  Mentz  were  •poffefled  of  the  first 
place  among  all  of  their  order.  The  chancery  too  of  the 
chamber-court  was  appointed,  regulated,  See.  by  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Mentz  alone.  The  arch-high  chapter  of  Mentz 
confifted  of  twenty-four  perfons;  namely,  of  five  prelates 
and  nineteen  capitulars.  The  former  had  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  mitre;  the  latter,  indeed,  need  not  be  priefts, 
but  notwithstanding  were  generally  Such.  A  capitular 
was  always  vicar-general  to  the  archbifhop  in  Spiritual 
matters.  The  vacant  capitular  places  were  filled  up  out 
of  the  domicelli.  It  was  neceffary  that  thefe  Should  not 
only  be  Germans,  but  alfo  born  in  the  Rhenifh  province* 
and  produce  Six  noble  ancestors,  confirmed  by  oath.  The 
archbishopric  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  bishop¬ 
rics  and  archbishoprics  here,  was  fubjeft  to  the  fee  of 
Rome.  The  province  belonging  to  it  formerly  extended 
over  the  greateft  part  of  Germany;  but  by  degrees  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Magdeburgh,  Bamberg,  Prague,  Verden,  and  Hal- 
berftadt,  had  withdrawn  themfelves :  the  bishoprics  which 
laft  remained  under  its  juriSdiftion  were  thofe  of  Worms, 
Spire,  StraSburgh,  Conftance,  AugSburg,  Coire,  Wurzburg, 
Aichftadt,  Paderborn,  Hildefheim,  and  Fulda.  The  elec¬ 
toral  revenues  were  estimated  at  about  1,200,000  florins. 

Mentz  and  its  territory,  by  the  Convention  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  July  1816,  are  ceded  to  the  eieftor  of  Hefle,  who 
now  takes  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Hefle  and  of  the 
Upper  Rhine. 

MENTZ,  or  Mayence,  capital  of  the  above  territory, 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine ;  called 
in  Latin  Moguntium.  It  was  built  by  Drufus,  brother  of 
Tiberius.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  but  conSifts 
for  the  moft  part  of  narrow  Streets,  and  old-faShioned 
houfes  ;  there  are,  however,  fome  fine  buildings,  as  alfo 
a  confiderable  palace.  The  cathedral  is  a  lofty  vaulted 
building,  which,  in  the  year  1755,  was  ornamented  anew, 
and  furnished  with  windows :  it  contains  fome  good  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  archbilhops  and  canons.  Mentz  con¬ 
tained  befides  feven  parish- churches.  Six  monasteries,  and 
five  nunneries,  with  a  charter-houfe,  and  two  other  nun¬ 
neries  near  the  city;  as  alfo  fix  holpitais,  among  which  is 
that  of  St.  Rochus,  containing  a  printing -houfe,  toge¬ 
ther  with  manufaftures  of  ltockings  and  fluffs,  which  are 
the  principal  things  in  it,  and  a  corredtion-houfe.  The 
univerfity  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  in  800 ;  and 
established  in  1482,  by  the  archbishop  Diether,  of  the 
houle  of  Ifenburg.  Several  councils  have  been  held  here. 
The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  together  with  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mammea,  was  killed  in  this  city  by  the  treachery  of 
Maximinus.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  it  was 
ruined  by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  and  reftored  by  Da- 
K  k  goberfc 
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gobert  king  of  Fi'ance  in  632.  It  was  altnofi:  deftroyed 
in  1150  by  the  ernperor  Frederic  Barbarofla,  and  re-efta- 
blifhed  by  Otlio  IV.  In  the  contefts  which  arofe  between 
the  depol'ed  eieftor  Diether  and  his  rival  Adolphus,  the 
latter  made  himlelf  matter  of  the  city  by  ftratagem,  and 
i'ubjefted  it  to  the  archbiiliopric.  The  emperor  Frederic 
Til.  at  firft,  indeed  reclaimed  it,  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
pire;  but,  in  the  year  i486,  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
renounced  all  right  to  it,  and  even  extended  to  it  the 
immunities  which  had  been  granted  to  the  countries  of 
Mentz.  In  the  year  1631,  the  Swedes  made  themielves 
inafters  of  it;  and  in  1644  and  1688  alfo  the  French.  In 
the  year  1792,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  general  Culiine;  but  in  the  following  year 
it  was  re-taken.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797, 
it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  then  became  capital  of  the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnere.  Of  this  whole  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  France  is  entirely  deprived  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  June  9,  1815.  Lat.  49.  58.  N.  Ion.  8.  14.  E. 
Mentz  claims  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing 
for  John  Fault,  one  of  her  citizens.  See  Faust,  vol.  vii. 
and  the  article  Printing. 

MEN'TZEL  (Chriftian),  a  learned  phyfician  and  bota- 
nift,  was  the  fon  of  a  refpettable  magiftrate  of  Furften- 
wald,  in  the  Middle  March  of  Brandenburg,  where  he 
svas  born  in  1622.  He  lludied  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 
Konigfberg;  and  in  1648  was  engaged  at  Dantzic  in  the 
education  of  youth.  He  afterwards  vifited  Holland,  and 
thence  made  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
iurveyed  a  variety  of  countries  ;  and,  returning  through 
Italy,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Padua  in  1654. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  tour  he  purfued  the  botanical 
refearches  which  he  had  begun  at  Dantzic,  and  made 
large  collections  of  plants.  He  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  phylic  in  his  native  country  ;  and  in  1658  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Frederic  William  eleftor  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  as  army-phyfician.  When  the  campaign  was  ended, 
he  attended  the  eleftor  in  his  progrelfes,  and  was  made 
Ids  phyfician  and  councilor.  He  continued  for  many 
years,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  attend  that  prince  and  his 
iucceffor,  till  at  length  he  obtained  permiflion  to  retire. 
He  employed  his  latter  years  in  ftudy,  particularly  of  the 
Chinele  language,  in  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at¬ 
tained  a  greater  proficiency  than  any  other  perion  in 
Europe.  He  died  in  1701.  Mentzel  publilhed,  1.  Cen- 
turia  Plantarum  circa;  Gedanum  fponte  nafcentiam,  4to. 
1650.  2.  Index  Nominum  Plantarum  Multilinguis,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1682,  folio;  and  republiihed,  with  additions,  under 
the  title  of  “  Lexicon  Plantarum  Polyglotton  univerfale,” 
1696  and  1715,  folio:  it  contains  the  names  of  plants  in 
a  great  number  of  languages,  European  and  Oriental. 
There  was  added  to  it,  “  Pugillus  Plantarum  Variarum, 
turn  Hortenfium,  turn  Italicarum  et  Tyrolenfium  qu,as 
ipfe  legit;”  with  figures.  He  communicated  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  Naturae  Curioforum,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
feveral  papers  on  fubjebts  of  medicine  and  natural  hil- 
tory,  which  are  printed  in  their  Ephemcrides.  His  nu¬ 
merous  foreign  correfpondences  enabled  him  to  make 
large  collections  in  natural  hillory,  of  which  he  left  leve¬ 
red  volumes  in  manufcriptppreferved  in  the  royal  library 
of  Berlin.  Of  thefe  there  are  four  volumes  folio,  relative 
to  the  natural  productions  of  Brazil,  collected  by  prince 
Maurice  of  Nailau ;  ten  volumes  folio,  from  the  Chinele 
lexicon  ;  and  two  volumes  of  a  Flora  Japonica.  Halleri 
Mill.  Botnn. 

MENTZE'LIA,  f.  [named  by  Plunder  in  honour  of 
the  lilbjeCt  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of  calycanthemas,  (onagrae,  Juj]’.)  Generic  characters — 
Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved,  fpreading,  fuperior,  de¬ 
ciduous  ;  ieaflets  lanceolate,  concave,  acuminate.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  five,  obovate,  acuminate,  a  little  longer  than 
the  calyx,  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  many  (thirty), 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  ereCt,  briltle-fhaped,  the  ten  outer 
membranaceous  at  top;  authene  roumlilli.  Piiliilum ; 
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germ  cylindric,  very  long,  inferior;  ftyl.e  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  Ample,  blunt.  Pericar- 
pium:  capfule  cylindric,  long,  one-celled,  three-valved 
at  top.  Seeds  :  about  fix,  oblong,  angular. — E[jential  Cha- 
rafler.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  hve-petalled  ;  capfule 
inferior,  cylindric,  many-feeded. 

1.  Mentzelia  afpera:  ftem  branched;  flowers  axillary; 
petals  notched,  obtufe.  This  plant  is  annual.  It  riles 
with  a  flender  fmooth  ftalk  three  feet  high;  the  branches 
are  diftorted,  and  run  into  one  another;  thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  haftate  leaves,  Handing  alternately  on  the 
branches,  upon  fhort  footftalks;  they  are  covered  with 
Ihort  hooded  prickles,  which  fallen  themfelves  into  the 
clothes  of  thole  who  rub  againlt  them  ;  and  thole  parts 
of  the  branches  eafily  leparate  from  the  plants,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  the  clothes  in  like  manner  as  the  feeds  of  clivers. 
The  flowers  come  out  lingly  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk, 
relting  upon  a  cylindrical  germen,  which  is  near  an  inch 
in  length,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  but  widening  upwards  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  Upon  the  top  of  it  comes  out  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  which  is  fpread  open  after  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  Onagra;  then  the  petals  of  the  flower  fpread  open 
upon  the  calyx  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Native 
of  America;  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  according  to  Miller;  of 
Curagoa,  according  to  Jacquin  ;  of  Jamaica,  according  to 
Browne ;  who  lays  it  is  very  common  in  all  the  dry  fa- 
vannahs  about  Kingfton.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  from  ieeds  lent  over  by  Dr.  Houltoun. 

2.  Mentzelia  liifpida:  Hem  forked;  flowers  folitary,  at 
the  forks  of  the  Hem;  petals  entire,  acutely  pointed.  This 
differs  from  the  Lift  in  having  the  leaves  more  ovate, 
flowers  principally  from  the  forks  of  the  ftem,  with  a 
much  lhorter  and  ovate  germen,  and  longer  leaves  of  the 
calyx.  Willdenow  alfo  points  out  the  above  difference 
of  the  petals.  Native  of  Mexico. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  in  habit  as  well  as 
character  to  Loasa  (fee  that  article) ;  indeed  fo  much 
are  they  alike,  that  we  greatly  lufpeft  they  mull  be  one 
genus,  for  which  Mentzelia,  being  the  oldefl  name, 
ought  to  remain,  and  the  other  ambiguous  appellation 
would  be  happily  fuperfeded. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  annual  plants, 
which  peril'll  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  therefore  the 
feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
the  plants  may  be  brought  forward  early  in  the  leafon, 
otherwife  they  will  not  produce  ripe  feed  in  this  country. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  an  inch  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  leparate  halfpenny  pot 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  ihade  them  from  the 
fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  time 
they  muft  be  conllantly  watered  every  other  day  in  warm 
weather,  and  lhould  have  frefh  air  every  day  admitted  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafbn,  and 
the  heat  ot  the  bed  in  which  they  are  plunged.  In  about 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  after  tranfpJanting,  if  the  plants 
have  made  a  good  progrefs,  they  will  have  filled  the  pots 
with  their  roots,  when  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots,  which  muft  be  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ltove,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  grow  in  height,  obferving  as  before  to 
water  them  daily,  as  alio  to  admit  frefh  air  to  them  every 
day  in  warm  weather.  With  this  management  they  will 
grow  three  feet  high,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  at  the  end 
of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  September. 

MENU',  the  name  of  a  very  celebrated  law-giver  among 
the  Hindoos.  Sir  William  Jones  tranllated  his  code  from 
the  original  Sanlkrit;  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
under  the  title  of  “  Inftitutes  of  Hindoo  Law,  or  the 
Ordinances  of  Menu.”  The  work  comprifes,  in  twelve 
chapters  and  2685  verfes,  the  Indian  lyftcm  of  duties, 
religious  and  civil;  and  is  held  in  the  greateft  reverence 
by  all  clalfes  of  Hindoos  ;  fo  much  fo,  that,  lhould  a  ferics 
ol  Brahmans  omit,  for  three  generations,  the  reading  of 
Mcuu,  their  facerdotai  clafs  would,  as  they  aflert,  be  for- 
1  feitecL 
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feited.  They  rauft,  however,  explain  it  only  to  their  pu- 
pils  of  the  three  higheft  clafles :  and,  to  enfure  a  greater 
degree  of  reverence  for  its  fandlity,  it  is  underilood  that 
a  Brahman,  duly  pious,  would  not,  on  any  confideration, 
read  it  on  a  forbidden  day  of  the  moon,  or  until  after  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies  prefcribed  in  the  code. 
The  learned  trandator,  from  internal  evidence,  afcribes 
the  date  of  the  Inftitutes,  in  their  prefent  form,  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  far  back  as  880  years  before  Chrift.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  140. 

Menu  is  highly  honoured  by  name  in  the  Veda  itfelf, 
where  it  is  declared,  that  “  whatever  Menu  pronounced 
was  a  remedy  for  the  foul:”  and  it  is  aderted  by  a  high 
authority  among  the  Hindoos,  “  that  Menu  held  the  fil'd; 
rank  among  legidators,  becaufe  he  had  expreded  in  his 
code  the  whole  fenfe  of  the  Veda ;  that  no  code  was  ap¬ 
proved  which  contradicted  Menu ;  that  other  fallras,  and 
treatifes  on  grammar  or  logic,  retained  fplendour  only 
fo  long  as  Menu,  wdio  taught  the  way  to  juft  wealth,  to 
virtue,  and  to  final  happinefs,  was  not  feen  in  competition 
with  them.”  It  has  been  alfo  authoritatively  aderted, 
that  “  the  Veda,  with  its  Angus,  or  the  fix  compofitions 
deduced  from  it,  the  revealed  fyftem  of  medicine,  the 
Purantts,  or  facred  hiftories,  and  the  code  of  Menu,  were 
four  works  of  fupreme  authority,  which  ought  never  to 
be  lhaken  by  arguments  merely  human.”  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  gloffes  or  comments  on  Menu,  that  of  Culluca  Bhatta 
is  mod;  highly  commended  by  fir  William  Jones,  who  has 
implicitly  followed  his  text  and  interpretation. 

The  work,  as  prefented  to  the  European  reader  by  fir 
William  Jones,  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter, 
extremely  interefting  both  to  fpeculative  lawyers  and  to 
antiquaries;  with  many  beauties,  and  with  many  ble- 
rnidies  which  cannot  be  juftified  or  palliated.  It  is  a 
fyftem  of  defpotifm  and  prieftcraft,  both  indeed  limited 
by  law,  but  artfully  confpiring  to  give  mutual  fupport, 
though  with  mutual  checks  :  it  abounds  with  ftrange 
conceits  in  metaphyfics  and  natural  philofophy,  with  idle 
luperftitions,  and  with  a  fclieme  of  theology  molt  ob- 
fcurely  figurative,  and  conlequently  liable  to  dangerous 
mifconceptions ;  with  minute  and  childifh  formalities; 
with  ceremonies  generally  abfurd,  and  often  ridiculous. 
The  punilhments  denounced  are  partial  and  fanciful;  for 
fome  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  for  others  reprehenfibly 
(light :  and  the  morals  even,  though  rigid  enough  on 
the  whole,  are,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  light  oaths  and  of  pious  perjury,)  unaccountably 
relaxed.  Neverthelefs,  a  fpirit  of  lublime  devotion,  of 
benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of  amiable  tendernefs  to 
all  fentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  work.  Some 
doubt,  however,  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
fublimity  of  the  devotion,  vnd  the  amiable  tendernefs  of 
feeling,  afcribed  by  fir  William  Jones  to  this  fpecimen  of 
the  Hindoo  writings ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
general  charadter  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  is  that 
of  a  debafing  fuperftition,  and  that  their  tendernefs  for 
animals  is  chiefly  fuperftition  and  weaknefs,  derived  from 
their  dodtrine  of  tranfmigration.  The  ftyle  of  it  hqs  a 
certain  auftere  majefty  that  founds  like  the  language  of 
legiflation,  and  extorts  a  refpedtiul  awe.  Thefentirnents 
of  independence  on  all  beings  but  God,  and  the  harlh 
admonitions,  even  to  kings,  are  truly  noble.  Whatever 
opinion,  in  fhort,  may  be  formed  of  Menu  and  his  laws, 
jn  a  country  happily  enlightened  by  found  philolophy 
and  the  only  true  revelation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  thole  law's  are  adtually  revered  as  the  word  of  the 
Molt  High,  by  nations  of  great  importance  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  interelts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
by  many  millions  of  Hindoo  lubjedts,  whole  well-diredted 
induftry  adds  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Britain,  and  who 
alk  no  more  in  return  thanprotedtion  for  their  perfons 
and  places  of  abode,  juftice  in  their  temporal  concerns, 
indulgence  to  the  prejudices  of  their  old  religion,  and 
the  benefit  of  thofe  laws  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe  facred,  and  which  alone  they  can  poflibly  compre- 
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bend.  See  Preface  to  Sir  William  Jones’s  Tranflation  of 
the  Inftitutes  of  Menu,  in  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  and  our 
article  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  340. 

MENU'F,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Birket  el  Mariout : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  twenty-eight 
fouth-weft  of  Roletta. 

MEh'U'F,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  chief  place  of  a  diftridt, 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  canal,  formerly  navigable,  but 
which  has  ceafed  to  be  fo  lince  a  dyke  was  made  acrofs  it 
to  reftrain  the  water,  which  flowed  in  too  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  injured  the  lands  bordering  on  that  branch 
of  the  Nile  which  runs  to  Damietta.  This  canal  fur- 
rounds  the  walls  of  the  town  from  fouth  to  weft.  The 
town  is  ill  built,  the  houfes  mean,  and  the  ftreets  crooked 
and  narrow  :  there  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
Here  are  feveral  pits  for  foaking  flax.  There  are  no  gar¬ 
dens  ;  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  except  dates  and  a 
few  pot-herbs,  being  brought  from  a  diltance :  but  the 
land  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
lentils,  and  lupines.  The  cultivation  of  maize  from  feed¬ 
time  to  liarveft  occupies  leventy  or  eighty  days.  Melons, 
water-melons,  and  cucumbers,  are  cultivated,  but  only 
in  fmall  quantities.  The  animals  employed  in  hufbandry 
are  oxen,  buffaloes,  camels,  affes,  and  a  few  horfes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  inundation,  Menuf  is  liirrounded  with  water, 
but  it  remains  only  a  fhort  time.  It  is  flickered  from  the 
fouth ;  and,  being  open  to  the  north  and  north-weft,  it 
is  kept  moderately  cool.  The  inhabitants  are  in  number 
about  5000.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Cairo. 

MENU'FIA,  a  diftridt  of  Egypt,  on  the  fouth  part  of 
the  Delta,  between  the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of  the  Nile. 

MENU GAT',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  gulf  of  Satalia  twenty-one  miles  weft  of 
Alanieh. 

ME'NUM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MENU'RA.  See  Phasianus  montanus. 

ME'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Germany; 
now  the  Maine,  riling  in  Franconia,  and  running  from 
eaft  to  weft  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

MENU'THIAS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  promontory  Pralum  of 
Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt.  Some  take  it  to  be  Madagascar, 
or  the  ifland  St.  Laurence.  Ifaac  Voflius  will  have  it  to 
be  Zanzibar;  M*adagafcar  being  at  a  greater  diltance  from 
the  continent  than  the  ancients  ever  failed  to,  whereas 
Menuthias  was  nearer:  yet,  though  Zanzibar  be  nearer 
the  continent,  it  is  however  nearer  the  equator  than  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  Menuthias,  placed  in  fouth  latitude  12-t  degrees. 

MENYAN'THES,  f.  [Linnaeus  derives  it  from  fj.r,v,  a 
month,  and  arSo;,  a  flower;  becaufe  the  flower  continues 
open  about  that  time.]  Buck-bean  ;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of  precise,  (lyiimachise,  Juff.)  Generic  charadters—  Calyx : 
perianthium  one-leafed,.  Jive-parted,  eredt,  permanent. 
Corolla:  one-petalled, -funnel-form ;  tube  cylindric- 
funnel-form,  fhort;  border  five-cleft  beyond  the  middle  ; 
clefts  reflex-fpreading,  blunt,  conlpicuoully  fhaggy.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fhort;  antherae  acute, 
bifid  at  the  bale,  eredt.  Piftillum:  germ  conical;  ftyj© 
cylindric,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  bifid, 
comprefted.  Pericarpium:  caplule  ovate,  lurrounded  by 
the  calyx,  one-celled.  Seeds :  many,  ovate,  fmall.  (Nym- 
phoides.  Town,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  petals  being 
ciliate,  not  fhaggy.) — Ejjhitial  Character.  Corolla  fhaggy  } 
ftigma  bifid ;  caplule  one-celled.  There  are  leven  fpecies. 

x .  Menyanthes  nymphoides,  fringed  buck-bean,  or  fmall 
yellow  water-lily :  leaves  cordate,  quite  entire ;  corollas 
ciliate.  Root  perennial,  long  and  l'tringy,  as  are  alfo  the 
Items ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  round,  and  jointed.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  pairs  of  oppofite  floating  Leaves,  thick,  repand- 
tpothed,  or  rather  waved  than  toothed.  Aiming  above, 
dotted  beneath,  on  footftalks  various  in  length  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  water.  Dr.  Smith  oblerves,  that  thefe 
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leaves,  like  thole  of  Nymph  sea,  to  which  this  is  allied  in 
habit,  perfpire  fo  much  as  to  become  dry  in  a  few  hours, 
though  at  firft.  very  lucculent.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  axils  in  a  kind  of  feflile  umbel,  four  or  five  together, 
on  long  round  peduncles,  fhorter  than  the  petioles;  and, 
when  expanded  in  the  fun,  have  a  brilliant  appearance ; 
ftipules  ovate,  without  the  peduncles,  but  within  the 
petioles;  calyx  five-leaved ;  leaflets  linear  or  lanceolate ; 
corolla  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  yellow';  fegments  in- 
v.erfely  ovate,  the  middle  of  each  veined,  and  the  part  fo 
veined  bordered  by  two  ftronger  veins,  which,  converg¬ 
ing  towards  each  end,  give,  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
lanceolate  petal  being  laid  upon  it ;  they  are  finely  toothed 
at  the  edge.  See-Plate  I.  Capfule  ovate-lanceolate,  com- 
prefled  a  little,  thickened  and  rounded  at  the  edge,  at 
firft  flefhy,  then  coriaceous,  thin,  one  celled,  two-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  bradted  or  leafy,  furrounded  by  a  white 
membranaceous  ciliated  margin,  ovate  or  obovate,  of  a 
pale  bay-colour  in  the  middle,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
valves  on  each  fide  in  a  double  row.  The  corolla  being 
ciliated  or  only  fringed  about  the  edge,  not  all  over  the 
furface  like  M.  trifoliata,  Tournefort,  Grnelin,  Wiggers, 
Gaertner,  and  Dr.  Stokes,  would  make  it  a  feparate  genus  ; 
nay,  Wiggers  afierts,  but  without  telling  us  why,  that 
it  even  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order.  Juflieu 
doubts  whether  they  ought  to  be  feparated  or  not;  but, 
as  he  has  left  them  together,  and  M.  indica  feems  to  con¬ 
nect  them,  we  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  that  they 
may  lately  remain  as  they  are.  Native  of  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  Piedmont,  Siberia,  England ;  in  large 
ditches  and  flow  ftreams.  In  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  little 
recedes  of  the  fhores,  as  near  Walton-bridge ;  near  Bot- 
ley-bridge,  Godftow-bridge,  and  Hinkfey-ferry,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  In  the  river  Cam,  Streatham-ferry,  and  in 
the  fens  near  Ely,  frequent.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
Auguft. 

2.  Menyanthes  Indica,  or  Indian  buck-bean :  leaves 
cordate,  fubcrenate;  petioles  fioriferous;  corollas  hairy 
within.  Sloane  defcribes  it  as  having  a  leaf  like  colt’s- 
foot,  roundifli,  and  about  two  inches  diameter,  thick, 
yellowilh  green,  fmooth,  without  any  apparent  nerves. 
Petioles  about  a  foot  long,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water,  on  the  furface  of  which  they 
float;  they  are  round  and  brownifh,  and  out  of  them 
come  feveral  white  flowers,  jull  under  the  leaf,  on  pe¬ 
duncles  an  inch  long,  or  fhorter.  Native  of  both  Indies. 

3.  Menyanthes  ovata,  or  oval-leaved  Cape  buck-bean: 
leaves  ovate,  petioled  ;  Item  panicled.  An  aquatic  of  the 
Cape,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
that  this  fpecies  has  the  habit  of  an  Alilma,  but  the 
flower  of  a  Menyanthes.  Root  fibrous.  Stems  few,  about 
two  feet  high  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  ftraight,  cylin¬ 
drical,  fometimes  naked  and  like  ftraws,  more  frequently 
furnilhed  with  three  or  four  leaves,  Ample,  fmooth,  bright 
green.  Leaves  obtufe,  generally  quite  entire,  nerved, 
fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  bitter  flavour. 
Flowers  on  ftalks,  bradteated,  of  a  fine  yellow  or  citron 
colour,  and  without  fmell. 

4.  Menyanthes  criftata,  or  crefted  buck-bean,  the  an - 
iara-jamara  of  the  Telingas:  leaves  heart-fhaped,  wavy; 
flowers  on  Ample  ftalks;  corolla  with  an  elevated  crefted 
rib.  A  native  of  banks,  or  pools  of  frefh  water,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  it  floats,  often  not  reaching  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  its  roots ;  flowering  in  the  wet  and  cold  feafon. 
Roots  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  numerous,  much  fpread- 
ing.  Leaves  on  fliort  ftalks,  fmooth ;  green  above,  with 
a  purplifh  tinge.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  umbel,  not  hairy, 
of  a  pure  white  colour,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  See 
Plate  II. 

5.  Menyanthes  exaltata,  or  tall  buck-bean  :  leaves 
roundifli,  heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  peltate,  flightly  cre- 
nate ;  ftem  panicled.  A  native  ot  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers 
from  November  to  February,  being  kept  in  a  ciftern  near 
the  glafs  in  a  bark-hove.  This  is  a  larger  plant  than  any 
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of  the  preceding,  with  a  tall  panicled  many-flowered 
ftem.  Flowers  deep  yellow,  their  petals  toothed  at  the 
edge,  and  bearded  on  the  upper  fide  at  the  bale.  Dr.  Sims  , 
remarks,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  ovata,  and  fhould 
immediately  precede  that  lpecies. 

6.  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  common  buck-bean,  or  marfn- 
trefoil :  leaves  ternate;  corolla  extremely  hairy  on  the 
upper  fide.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  long,  jointed,  and 
fibrous.  Stem  procumbent,  various  in  length  according  ■ 
to  fituation,  covered  by  the  fheaths  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  on  round  ftriated  petioles.  Leaflets  ovate,  obtufe, 
fmooth  on  both  tides,  veiny,  with  a  waved  or  terpentine 
edge.  Flowers  on  a  Ample,  upright,  round,  fmooth, 
fcape,  longer  than  the  leaves,  in  a  naked  and  fomewhat- 
pyramidai  terminating  thyrfe ;  calyx  wrinkled  at  bottom ; 
the  fegments  coloured  on  the  edge;  corolla  outwardly  of 
a  role-colour,  inwardly  white ;  tube  thick,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  five-grooved ;  beard  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
thready  and  white;  a  nth  eras  purplifh,  lagittate,  with  the 
tips  curved  inwards;  germ  ovate,  green,  fhining;  ltyie 
a  little  thickening  above,  twice  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens;  ftigma  two-lipped,  green,  villofe ;  capfule  the  fize 
of  a  pea,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide,  contrary  to  the 
futures  of  the  valves.  Seeds  many,  but  only  fix  or  eight 
ripening  ;  very  fmooth,  fhining,  lemon  or  ft  raw  coloured. 
This  was  formerly  named  marjh-trefoil,  and  marjh-claver,  or 
clover;  now  generally  called  buck-bean ,  lome  have  thought 
corruptedly  for  bug-bean,  from  its  place  of  growth,  and 
the  form  of  the  leaves;  but  one  of  its  German  names  is 
bocjbohne,  and  in  Danifh  it  is  buhkeblade.  Buck-bean,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  it  means,  is  probably  right.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July,  and  is  found  in  wet  boggy  meadows, 
ditches,  and  the  tides  of  ponds  and  lakes  :  in  Batterfea- 
meadows,  about  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  near  Rother- 
hithe ;  about  Staines  ;  on  Bromley-common,  between  Farn- 
borough  and  Cafton-mark;  Cselar's-camp,  near  Bromley; 
Hayes-common,  Hampftead-heath,  Harefield-moor,  feve¬ 
ral  places  in  Cambridgefhire,  &c.  but  it  is  frequently- 
rooted  out  by  the  fimplers. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of 
late  years  has  been  in  common  ufe  as  an  alterative  and 
aperient  in  impurities  of  the  humours  and  fome  hydro¬ 
pic  and  rheumatic  cafes.  A  dram  in  powder  purges  and 
vomits.  It  is  fometimes  given  to  deftroy  worms.  As  an 
adtive  and  eccophrotic  bitter,  it  feems  not  ill  adapted  to 
fupply  the  want  of  bile  in  the  primee  via;  and  thus  may 
be  of  ufe  in  protraCted  jaundice  and  other  biliary  ob- 
ftrudtions.  Cullen  mentions  feveral  inftances  of  its  good 
effeCts  in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes  of  the  herpetic  and 
leemingly-cancerous  kind.  With  delicate  ftomachs  it 
may  be  neceliary  to  join  fome  grateful  aromatic  with  the 
infufion.  In  a  fcarcity  of  hops  this  plant  is  uffed  in  thd 
north  of  Europe  to  give  a  bitter  to  beer ;  two  ounces  will 
fupply  the  place  of  a  pound  of  hops.  The  powdered 
roots  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Lapland  inftead  of  bread,  but 
they  are  unpalatable.  Some  lay  that  fheep  will  eat 
and  that  it  cures  them  of  the  rot. 

7.  Menyanthes  hydrophyllum,  or  water-leaf  buck-bean: 
leaves  cordate,  quite  entire;  flowers  axillary,  heaped, 
nectariferous.  This  is  a  marfh-plant  like  the  reft,  with  a 
filiform  creeping  ftem.  Flowers  white,  on  long  pedun¬ 
cles  ;  corolla  hirfute,  with  a  crenated  border,  and  five 
branched  nedtaries  of  a  different  colour  adhering  to  the 
bale  of  the  fegments.  This  plant  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  this  genus  and  Hydrophyllum.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  that 
the  common  buck-bean  was  never  cultivated  in  gardens; 
It  deferves  cultivation,  however;  and  both  that  and  the 
firft  fpecies  may  be  kept  in  pots  or  tubs  of  water.  To 
fucli  as  wifh  to  have  the  buck-bean  flower  in  perfection, 
Mr.  Curtis  recommends  to  colledt  the  roots  in  fpring 
or  autumn,  to  put  them  in  a  large  pot  having  a  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  filled  with  bog-earth,  and  to  immerfe 
the  pot  about  two  thirds  of  its  depth  in  water.  The 
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foreign  fpecies  mull  be  kept  in  pots  or  tubs  of  water  in 
the  Hove. 

MENZABA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Mincio. 
On  the  28  th  of  December,  1801,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  French,  who  attempted  to  pal’s  the  river, 
and  the  Auftrians ;  the  lofs  on  both  Tides  was  very  great, 
but  victory  was  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  who  made 
8000  prifoners. 

MENZA'LEH,  or  Menza'la,  a  large  lake  of  Egypt, 
running  parallel  with  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 
as  divided  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  fixty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  overflowed  and  filled 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  was  anciently  called  Tonis , 
from  the  town,  of  that  name  :  its  waters  are  loft  in  the 
time  of  inundation,  and  become  brackilh  as  the  river 
retreats  within  its  channel.  There  are  iflands  in  the  lake 
which  can  only  be  approached  by  boats.  A  vifit  to  thel’e 
ifles,  which  no  modern  traveller  has  examined,  and  where 
manufcripts  and  antiquities  might  be  found,  feems  an 
object  of  importance.  About  1200  boats,  each  paying 
annually  thirty-fix  Ihillings  to  the  receiver  of  the  pacha, 
continually  filh  on  the  lake.  The  quality  of  the  water 
communicates  to  the  filh  a  white  flefli  and  a  fine  deli¬ 
cate  flavour ;  and  thus  Damietta  is  fupplied  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  iflands  are  for  the  mod  part  uninhabited, 
except  Matarieh  ;  they  are  likewife  uncultivated,  and  bar¬ 
ren  of  every  thing  except  a  few  marine  plants.  The  lake 
abounds  with  filh,  and  the  entrances  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  are  frequented  by  porpoifes.  It  communicates 
with  the  fea  by  means  of  two  mouths,  viz.  thofe  of  Dibeh 
and  Eumme  Fareggi,  which  are  the  Mendelian  and  Ta- 
nitic  mouths  of  the  ancients.  The  tongue  of  land  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  and  the  fea  extends  from  Damietta  to 
Tineh,  and  has  only  four  interruptions  in  its  whole 
length.  Each  mouth  is  lhut  up  towards  the  fea  by 
a  bar  or  bank,  forming  the  part  of  a  circle.  Length  of 
the  lake  from  north-well  to  fouth-eaft  43,000  fathoms, 
and  breadth  from  12,000  to  26,000. 

MENZA'LEH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  near  the  lake 
to  which  it  gives  name :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Damietta,  and  feventy-three  north-north-eall  of  Cairo. 
JLat.  31.  3.  N.  Ion.  32.  E. 

MENZELIN'SIC,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha:  132  miles  well-north-well  of  Upha.  Lat.  55. 
16.  N.  Ion.  52. 14.  E. 

MENZIE'SIA,y!  [fo  named  many  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Smith,  (Plantarum  leones  ex  Herb.  Linn.)  in  honour 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  F.  L.  S.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with  captain  Van¬ 
couver,  collebled  many  rare  and  non-defeript  plants, 
particularly  on  the  weltern  coalls  of  New  Holland  and  of 
North  America-  He  allb  difeovered,  near  Dufky-bay  in 
New  Zealand,  the  richell  collection  of  Jungermanniae 
that  was  ever,  perhaps,  made  by  anyone  perfon.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oStandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  bicornes,  Linn,  (rhododendra,  Jujf.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx  :  perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
more  or  lefs  deeply  four  or  five  cleft,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
of  one  petal,  inflated,  nearly  ovate,  deciduous  ;  its  limb 
fpreading,  in  four  or  five  finall,  fpreading,  equal  feg- 
ments.  Stamina  :  filaments  eight  or  ten,  thread-lhaped, 
equal,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  anthera:  ereCl,  oblong,  Ample,  two-lobed  at  the 
bafe,  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  Piltillum :  ger- 
men  fuperior,  roundilh-oblong,  furrowed  ;  flylg  angular, 
ereil,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  obtufe, 
with  four  or  five  linall  lobes.  Pericarpium  :  capfules  el¬ 
liptic-oblong,  with  four  or  five  furrows,  and  as  many 
valves  and  cells,  opening  from  the  top  downward,  the 
partitions  double,  formed  of  the  inflexed  margins  of  the 
valves.  Seeds :  numerous,  linall,  oblong,  more  or  lefs 
pointed,  affixed  to  the  ribs  of  the  large  central  column. — - 
JEfJential  Charader.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  four  or  five 
cleft ;  corolla  of  one  petal,  inflated  5  filan>ents  inferted 
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into  the  receptacle ;  capfule  fuperior,  of  four  or  five  cells, 
the  partitions  from  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

1.  Menziefia  ferruginea,  or  rufty-flowered  menzieiia: 
calyx  very  (lightly  four-lobed  ;  leaves  obovato-lanceo- 
late,  finely  l’errated  ;  fmooth,  beneath.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  very  copioufly,  in  1787  and  1788,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America.  The  Item  is  flnubby,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  determinately  branched,  fpreading,  round , 
fmooth,  the  pale  bark  fcaling  off  in  long  drips  ;  branches 
leafy,  hairy  when  young,  fpringing  from  the  fame  buds 
as  the  flowers,  the  feales  compofing  which  are  ovate  and 
fringed.  Leaves  alternate,  crowded  towards  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  ftalked,  fpreading,  obovate,  inclining  to 
lanceolate,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  obtufe,  tipped  with  a  gland, 
finely  ferrated,  fringed,  membranous,  flat,  veiny  ;  green, 
and  befprinkled  with  white  deprefled  hairs  above ;  pale 
and  fmooth  beneath,  except  a  few  hairs,  or  flat  narrow 
feales,  on  the  ribs ;  deciduous,  Footilalks  (hort,  winged. 
Flowers  from  the  buds  of  the  lall  feafon,  five  or  more 
together,  on  fimple  ilalks,  about  an  inch  long,  covered 
with  vifeid  hairs,  and  drooping  ;  calyx  fmall  and  flat, 
very  (lightly  four-lobed,  or  rather  waved  at  the  edge, 
fringed  ;  corolla  ovate,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  the 
border  four-cleft,  (lightly  expanded,  altogether  of  a  rufty 
hue  5  ftamens  eight  ;  capfule  fmooth,  dark  brown  ex¬ 
ternally,  pale  within. 

2.  Menziefia  globularis,  or  pale-flowered  menziefia: 
calyx  in  four  rounded  lobes  ;  leaves  obovate,  nearly  en¬ 
tire  ;  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Native  of  South 
Carolina,  according  to  Salilbury  and  Lyon.  Of  this  we 
know  nothing  but  from  the  authors  quoted,  by  which  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  foregoing,  beiides  the  above 
fpecific  charafilers,  in  having  a  more  globofe  corolla,  pale 
yellow  with  red  ftreaks.  The  flowers  are  oftandrous  and 
four-cleft,  as  in  M.  ferruginea.  Michaux  miftook  this 
for  the  original  fpecies ;  and,  having  no  information  of 
the  fpecific  name,  called  it  M.  Smithii. 

3.  Menziefia  empetriformis,  or  bell-flowered  menziefia : 
calyx  in  five  deep  obtufe  fegments  ;  corolla  bell-fhaped  ; 
flower-llalks  terminal,  aggregate,  fimple  ;  leaves  fcattered* 
linear,  obtule,  finely  ferrated,  concave  beneath.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  Mr.  Menzies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  near  Nootka  Sound. 

The  remaining  fpecies,  to  make  up  this  genus,  are 
taken  from  that  of  Andromeda,  and  have  therefore  been 
already  deferibed,  vol.  i.  p.  682,  3. 

4.  Menziefia  polyfolia,  or  Iriih  menziefia,  is  our  An- 
dromedia  dabcccia. 

5.  Menziefia  cccrulea,  or  Scottilh  menziefia,  is  Andro¬ 
meda  ccerulea. 

6.  Menziefia  bryantha,  or  moffy  menziefia,  is  Andro¬ 
meda  bryantha.  See  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  and  Engliffi 
Botany,  vol.  xxxv. 

MEN'ZIL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
anciently  called  Zata :  four  miles  lbuth-fouth-weftofSula. 

MENZI'NI  (Benedetto),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  wa.s 
born  at  Florence  of  indigent  parents  in  1646.  An  early 
proficiency  in  letters  caufed  lum  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
the  marquis  Gianvincenzo  Salviati,  who  received  him 
into  his  houfe,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cultivating  lus 
talents.  He  particularly  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in°his 
youth  for  a  florid  eloquence,  w’hichhe  employed  in  moral 
and  laudatory  compoiitions  ;  and  at  length  he  opened  a 
l’chool  of  rhetoric.  The  advice  of  the  celebrated 
Redi,  who  had  feen  fome  of  his  poetical  compofitions. 
jndu.ced  him  to  turn  his  efforts  chiefly  to  Italian  poetry  '^ 
and  in  167411c  publiihed  a  volume  of  poems  dedicated  to 
the  grand-duke  Cofmo  III.  In  1679  lie  publiihed  a  trea- 
til'e  entitled  “  Conllruzione  irregolare  della  Lingua  Toi- 
cana,”  which  difplayed  his  reading  in  the  old  Italian 
writers.  Having  greatly  improved  and  made  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  juvenile  poems,  he  publiihed  in  1680  a  volume 
of  lyric  poems,  by  which  he  obtained  great  reputation, 
•k 1  At 
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At  length,  Being  fruftrated  in  his  expectation  of  a  chair 
in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  in  his  indignation  he  compofed 
twelve  bitter  favires  againfthis  opponents  and  detra&ors, 
•which  exhibited  great  powers  in  that  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition,  but  were  not  likely  to  improve  his  profpefls  in  his 
own  country.  He  therefore,  in  1685,  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  then  refident  at 
Rome,  who  gave  him  a  very  honourable  reception,  and 
admitted  him  into  her  academy.  This  fituation  permitted 
him  to  purfue  his  private  (ludies  at  his  leifure  ;  and  it  was 
here  that  he  compofed  the  greateft  part  of  his  poems.  The 
death  of  the  queen  in  r 689  again  threw  him  upon  the 
public ;  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  maintenance  to  write 
compofitions  for  other  perfons,  particularly  fermons  for 
ecclefiaftics  who  were  not  able  to  compofe  for  themfelves. 
In  1691  he  obtained  from  pope  Innocent  XII.  acanonicate 
in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo  in  Pefchiera.;  and  in  1701 
was  nominated  coadjutor  in  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  college  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  He  died,  according  to 
one  account  in  1704,  to  another  in  1708. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  kind  of  Italian  poetry  in  which 
Menzini  did  not  exercife  his  powers.  “  His  Pindaric 
Canzoni  (fays  Tirabofchi)  have  not  the  loftinefs  and 
rapid  flow  which  are  admired  in  thofe  of  Chiabrera  and 
Filicaia,  yet  have  a  warmth  and  elegance  which  place 
them  among  the  belt.  In  anacreontic  fongs,  in  pafloral 
fonnets,  elegies,  and  facred  hymns,  he  has  few  equals, 
and  perhaps  no  fuperiors.  In  Italian  fatires  none  can 
compare  with  him.”  He  likewife  wrote  elegantly  in 
Latin,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  All  the  works  of  Men¬ 
zini  were  publilhed  collectively  at  Florence  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes,  1731.  Of  thefe,  the  firfl:  volume  contains  his 
lyric  poems  ;  the  fecond,  his  milcellaneous  poems  ;  the 
third,  his  Italian  profe  ;  and  the  fourth,  his  Latin  com¬ 
pofitions.  Menzini  was  a  member  of  the  academy  Della 
Crufca,  and  was  extremely  defirous  to  have  his  verfes 
cited  by  name  as  authority  in  its  Dictionary.  This  pri¬ 
vilege  was  firfl;  granted  to  his  fatires  ;  and  in  the  edition 
of  the  dictionary  in  1731,  all  his  works  are  confidered  as 
belonging  to  the  golden  age  of  the  language.  Fabroni. 
'Tirabofchi. 

MEOBEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tndre  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weftof  Chateauroux,  and  nine 
fouth  of  Buzancois. 

MEO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan:  eleven 
miles  ealt  of  Trevigio. 

MEONSTO'KE,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  near  Bilhop’s 
Waltham.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bilhop  of 
Winchefter,  who  has  prefented  it  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Poulter,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Win¬ 
chefter  cathedral :  with  the  living  of  Soberton  annexed, 
it  is  worth  about  600I.  per  annum. — In  the  pariflr  of  So¬ 
berton,  there  is  a  manor  called  Eaft  Hoe,  the  property  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Amyatt,  efq.  M.  P.  for  Southampton, 
an  feveral  parliaments. — Weft  Lodge  is  in  the  foreft  of 
Bere,  adjoining  to  this  parilh,  of  which  Robert  Thiftle- 
thwaite,  efq.  formerly  M.  P.  for  the  county,  is  lord- warden ; 
and  major  Bathurft,  who  relides  in  the  houfe  at  Weft 
Lodge,  is  ranger.  The  king  has  only  one  purlieu  within 
Soberton  parilh.  The  earl  of  Portfmouth  has  a  confi- 
derable  freehold-eftate  here,  and  a  purlieu. 

The  village  of  Corhampton  is  about  two  miles  diftant ; 
the  manfion-houfe  is  the  property  of  H.  P.  Wyndham, 
efq.  who  poffeffes  the  greateft  part  of  the  property  there, 
•with  the  tithes  of  a  great  part  of  the  parilh.  John  Long, 
•efq.  has  a  confiderable  eftate  in  the  parilh,  with  his  tithes 
annexed.  Here  is  a  free-fehool  with  a  donative,  founded 
by  the  Collings’s  family,  the  former  proprietors  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  eftate.  Here  is  a  fmall  church ;  and  the 
fchoolmafter  does  the  duty  for  the  donation,  and  teaches 
a  certain  number  of  free  boys,  worth  all  together  about 
f  xty  pounds  per  annum. 

Exton  is  the  next  village  adjoining.  The  manor  of 
Exton  is  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchefter ; 
and  Mr.  Wyndham  has  likewife  a  good  manfion-houfe  in 
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Exton,  occupied  by  Matthew  Bunbury,  efq.  The  rec¬ 
tory  is  valued  at  about  200I.  per  annum. 

Droxtord  is  a  confiderable  village  about  four  miles 
from  Meonftoke,  divided  into  four  townlhips  or  tythings. 
The  parilh-church  is  fituate  in  that  called  Droxford  : 
the  living  is  worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  in  the  gift  of  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
nor  held  in  ancient  loccage  under  the  bifnop  of  Win¬ 
chefter ;  and  there  are  two  other  manors  within  the  fame, 
viz.  the  manor  of  Midlington,  the  feat  of  Peter  Barfoot, 
efq.  and  the  manor  of  Holywell,  the  feat  of  Humphrey 
Minchin,  efq.  Midlington  manor  was  a  grant  from  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third  to  John  de  Midlington.  It  is  pleafantljr 
fituated,  in  a  fine  open  country,  having  the  turnpike- 
road,  leading  from  Gofport  to  London,  through  the 
centre  of  it.  The  manfion-houfe  ftands  on  a  pleafing 
flope,  with  a  fine  trout-ftream  at  the  bottom,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  mod  delightful  profpeCt  over  Portfdown,  and 
the  adjacent  country.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Direct  or  11. 

MEO'TIS.  See  M^otis,  vol.  xiv.  p.  83. 

MEPHIB'OSHETH,  [Heb.  reproach.}  A  man’s  name. 

MEPHIT'IC,  or  Mefhitical,  adj.  [mephitis,  Lat.J 
Ill-favoured  ;  (linking. — Thefe  philofophers  confider  men 
in  their  experiments,  no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an 
air-pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitic  gas.  Burke. — Me¬ 
phitical  exhalations  are  poifonous  or  noxious  fleams  if- 
fuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  caule  foever.  Quincy. 

MEPHITIS,  J'.  A  poifonous  and  noxious  fleam  ilfuing 
out  of  the  earth. 

MEPHITIS,  in  mythology,  is  a  name  given  to  Juno, 
becaufe  (he  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  (linking  exhala¬ 
tions,  or  corrupted  and  noxious  air  ;  and  hence  it  was 
ufed  to  fignify  luch  noxious  airitfelf.  Servius,  upon  the 
paflage  in  Virgil  (ZE11.  vii.)  “  Saevanque  exhalat  opaca 
Mephitim,”  (ays,  that  this  goddefs  may  poflibly  be  Juno 
taken  for  the  air,  becaufe  it  is  by  means  of  the  air  that 
bad  fmells  are  communicated.  According  to  Scaliger, 
the  word  is  Etrufcan,  and  derived  from  the  Syrians,  with 
whom  it  fignified  any  (linking  fmell.  Juno  had  a  temple 
among  the  Hirpines  under  this  appellation. 

MEPH'OATH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

MEP'PEL,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Overiflel,  fituated  on  the  Walt  Aa:  twenty-four  miles 
weft  of  Corvoden. 

MEP'PEN,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Germany,  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Munfter,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Hafe  and 
Embs :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Munfter.  Lat.  52.43.  N. 
Ion.  7.  26.  E. 

MEQUINEN'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Segre,  the  Cinca,  and  the 
Ebro ;  anciently  called  Ofitogefa,  and  Iblofa.  It  is  an¬ 
cient,  and  defended  by  a  callle,  and  was  once  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop  :  thirty-eight  miles  fiouth-fiouth- weft  ofBalbaftro, 
and  fixteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lerida. 

MEQUINEZ',  the  northern  capital  of  the  Morocco 
empire,  ftands  at  the  extremity  of  the  province  of  Beni 
Haffen,  eighty  leagues  north  from  the  city  of  Morocco 
(which  is  the  fouthern  imperial  city),  and  twenty  to  the 
eaft  of  Sallee  and  the  ocean.  Maknaffa,  its  founder,  built 
it  firfl:  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley;  but  Muley  Ifmael  ex¬ 
tended  it  confiderably  over  the  plain  that  lies  to  the  weft 
of  the  valley,  It  is  furrounded  with  well-cultivated 
fields  and  hills,  adorned  with  gardens  and  olive  planta¬ 
tions,  and  abundantly  watered  with  rivulets.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  fruits  and  vegetables  thrive  here  exceedingly;  and 
even  the  fuperior  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants  announces 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.  The  winter  indeed  is 
very  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  dirtinefs  of  the 
town ;  the  ftreets  not  being  paved,  and  the  foil  being 
(limy. 

Mequinez  is  furrounded  with  walls ;  the  palace  itfelf 
is  fortified  with  two  baftions,  on  which  formerly  forne 
fmall  guns  were  mounted.  Muley  Ilmael,  and  Muley 
Abdallah,  often  in  this  city  refilled  the  efforts  of  the 
Brebes,  the  ('worn  enemies  of  their  tyranny.  To  the 

weft 
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weft  are  Teen  Tome  walls  of  circumvallation,  fix  feet  in 
height,  which  were  probably  mere  intrenchments  for  the 
infantry ;  the  attacks  of  the  Brebes  being  only  fudden 
and  momentary  inroads,  which  did  not  require  a  long 
defence.  There  is  at  Mequinez,  as  well  as  at  Morocco, 
a  walled  and  guarded  fuburb  for  the  Jews.  The  houfes 
are  neater  here  than  at  Morocco.  The  Jews  are  more 
numerous  ;  and  they  can  turn  their  induftry  to  a  greater 
account,  becaufe  the  Moors  in  this  city  are  more  polifhed, 
and  (being  nearer  to  Europe)  more  vifited,  than  thole  in 
the  fouthern  parts.  Near  the  Jewry,  there  is  another 
enclol'ed  and  leparate  quarter,  called  the  Negro  Town. 
It  -was  built  by  Muley  Ifmael,  for  the  accommodation  of 
thole  black  families  which  compofed  his  foldiery  ;  but 
this  town  is  now  uninhabited,  as  are  all  thofe  deltined 
for  the  lame  ufe  through  the  reft  of  the  empire. 

At  the  fonth-eaft  extremity  of  the  city  ftands  the  palace 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  built  by  Muley  Ifmael.  The 
fpace  occupied  by  the  palace  is  very  great ;  it  includes 
feveral  gardens,  elegantly  difpofed,  and  well  watered. 
There  is  a  large  garden  in  the  centre,  furrounded  by  a 
vaft  and  pretty-regular  gallery,  refting  on  columns,  which 
communicates  with  the  apartments.  Thofe  of  the  wo¬ 
men  are  very  lpacious,  and  have  a  communication  with  a 
large  chamber  which  looks  into  the  garden.  As  you  pafs 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  you  find  at  intervals  re¬ 
gular  courts  paved  with  fquare  pieces  of  black  and  white 
marble ;  in  the  middle  of  thefe  courts  is  a  marble  bafin, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rifes  a  jet  d’eau,  and  the  water 
falls  down  into  this  bafin.  Thefe  fountains  are  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  palace ;  they  are  ufeful  for  domeftic  pur- 
poles,  and  they  ferve  for  the  ablutions,  which  the  fcru- 
ples  of  the  Mahometans  have  exceedingly  multiplied. 
The  palaces  of  the  Moorilh  kings  are  large,  becaufe  they 
are  compofed  only  of  one  range  of  apartments :  thefe  are 
long  and  narrow,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high  ; 
they  have  few  ornaments,  and  receive  the  light  by  two 
large  folding  doors,  which  are  opened  more  or  lefs  as 
occafion  requires.  The  rooms  are  always  lighted  from  a 
fquare  court  in  the  centre,  which  is  generally  encom- 
palfed  with  a  colonnade.  At  Mequinez,  as  well  as  at  Fez, 
they  make  a  kind  of  glazed  tiles,  fimilar  to  what  we  call 
Dutch  tiles,  of  various  colours  ;  which  are  ufed  to  pave 
their  rooms  and  face  their  walls,  and  give  to  their  houfes 
an  air  of  neatnefs  and  coolnefs  not  occurring  in  other 
towns  of  the  empire.  The  Moors  of  Mequinez  are  much 
more  affable  and  engaging  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
provinces ;  and  the  women  are  extremely  handfome, 
with  fine  black  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth.  They  are  fome- 
times  feen  walking  on  the  terrace  ;  but,  when  a  Moor 
appears,  they  immediately  retire.  At  Mequinez,  as  well  as 
at  Morocco,  there  is  an  hofpitium,  or  convent,  of  Spanhh 
Recollects,  founded  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  for  the  benefit 
and  fpiritual  comfort  of  the  Chriftian  captives.  This 
city  is  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Fez.  Lat.  33.  56.  N. 
Ion.  5.  50.  W. 

MER,  or  Mena'rs,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir  and 
Cher :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Blois,  and  twenty-one 
fouth-weft  of  Orleans.  Lat.  47.  42.  N.  Ion.  1.  35.  E. 

ME'RA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  fabled  wife  of 
Haimavat,  and  mother  of  Uma,  a  name  and  form  of  Par- 
vati,  thus  incarnated  to  become  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  pa¬ 
rent,  or  reputed  parent,  of  Kartikya.  (See  Kartikya.) 
The  ftories  connedted  with  this  fable  are  very  numerous, 
filling  many  books  in  great  efteem  among  the  Hindoos. 
In  the  thirtieth  and  following  leftions  of  the  firft  kanda , 
or  book,  of  the  Ramayana,  it  is  detailed,  in  a  very  poetical 
ftyie,  how  the  “  great  Haimavat,  fovereign  of  mountains, 
the  grand  magazine  of  metallic  fubftances,  had  two 
daughters  of  incomparable  beauty,  by  his  wife  Mera.” 
Their  names  w.ere  Ganga  and  Uma.  The  firft  (the  river 
Ganges)  was  yielded  in  marriage  to  all  the  celeftials,  at 
their  earned;  folicitation.  Her  younger  filter,  remaining 
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a  virgin,  became  a  devotee  of  extraordinary  rigidity,  and 
was  at  length  efpoufed  by  Siva,  whole  frigidity  was, 
however,  fuch  as  to  require  much  addrefs,  on  the  part 
of  the  celeftials,  to  animate  him  to  the  due  pitch  of 
paffion  ;  his  nuptials,  and  the  confequent  production  of 
Kartikya,  being  of  great  moment.  On  this  occafion  it 
was  that  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  artfully  placing  the 
beauteous  Uma  before  Siva,  while  in  the  graceful  adt  of 
gathering  flowers  wherewith  to  decorate  his  emblem,  the 
linga,  had  the  audacity  to  launch  an  arrow  at  the  dreaded 
deity.  Siva,  enraged,  reduced  Kama  to  allies  (or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  legends,  to  a  mental  efience)  by  a  beam 
of  fire,  darted  from  his  central  eye.  In  the  Siva-purana, 
the  parents  of  Parvati  in  this  incarnation  are  named 
Himachala  and  Mahina,  in  other  works  Himalaya  and 
Mena,  (lee  Mena,  p.  83.)  the  name  of  the  father,  in 
all  cafes,  being  derived  from  a  Sanlkrit  word  meaning 
Jnoiv.  Mera  is  faid  to  be  daughter  of  the  mountain 
Meru ;  a  moft  fruitful  fource  of  mythological  tales  of 
wonder  and  extravagance.  See  Meru. 

ME'RA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
near  the  fea-coaft :  three  miles  eaft  of  Corunna. 

ME'RA,  a  river  of  Swillerland,  which  runs  into  the 
Adda  eight  miles  fouth  of  Chiavenna,  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons. 

ME'RA-de-AS'TA,  formerly  a  large  town  of  Anda- 
lufia,  feated  on  the  river  Guadaleta,  between  Arcos  and 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera;  but  now  only  a  large  heap  of 
ruins.  Here  the  Arabs  conquered  Roderick  thelall  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  by  that  victory  became  mailers  of 
Spain  in  71 3. 

ME'RA-CO'BIN,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Adel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  8.  10.  N. 
Ion.  49.  14.  E. 

ME'RAB,  [Heb.  one  that  multiplies.]  The  name  of 
a  woman. 

ME'RAB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedf- 
jed  :  100  miles  north  of  Jamama. 

ME'RAB,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan :  forty-five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Melchid. 

MERA'CIOUS,  adj.  [ meracus ,  Lat.]  Strong;  racy ;  neat; 
pure  ;  clear. 

MERA'CITY,  /.  Purenefs,  cleamefs. 

MERAI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

MERA'IOTH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ME'RAN,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  of  which 
it  was  formerly  the  capital,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Adige 
and  the  Pafler;  containing  fix  churches  and  convents: 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tyrol,  and  thirty-eight 
north  of  Trent.  Lat.  46.  38.  N.  Ion.  n.  24.  E. 

MERA'NA,  or  Me'hen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
lordlhip  of  Schonburg :  three  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Glauchau.  Lat.  50. 49.  N.  Ion.  12.  21.  E. 

MERAN'NUM,  J.  [in  old  records.]  Timbers ;  wood, 
for  building.  Phillips. 

MERA'RI,  J'.  [Heb.  bitter.]  A  man’s  name. 

MERAT',  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  country  of 
Delhi:  forty  miles  north  of  Delhi.  Lat.  29.  20.  N.  Ion. 
78.  6.  E. 

MERA'TE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Serio :  nine  miles  weft  of  Bergamo. 

MERAT'TE,  a  town  of  Algiers :  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Tagademt. 

MERAUDABAD',  or  Mooradabad,  a  town  of  Hin- 
doollan,  in  Oude;  once  a  large  city  with  a  mint,  now 
decayed  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sumbul. 

MERA'ZION.  See  Marazion,  vol.  xiv.  p.  333. 

MER'BAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  H a- 
dramaut.  The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in. 
incenfe:  200  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hadramaut,  and 
thirty-two  north  of  Dafar. 

MER'BES  (Bonde),  a  French  prieft  and  efteemed 
writer,  was  born  at  Montdidier,  in  the  diocele  of  Amiens, 
in  the  year  1616.  He  became  a  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  oratory,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres 
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during  feveral  years,  wfith  great  fuccefs  and  reputation. 
Reiinquiihing  this  employment,  he  applied  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  Scriptures  and  of 
tradition  ;  commenced  preacher ;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  He  died  at  the  college 
of  Beauvais  in  Paris,  in  1684,  about  the  age  of  fixty- 
eight,  equally  refpefted  for  his  learning,  difinterellednefs, 
and  modefty.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  merit, 
entitled,  “  Summa  Chriftiana,  feu  Orthodoxa  Morum 
Difciplina,  ex  facris  Literis,  Sanftorum  Patrum  Monu- 
mentis,  Conciliorum,  Oraculis,  (uinmorum  denique 
Pontificum  Decretis,  fideliter  Experpta,  &c."  1683,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  This  work  is  commended  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  Latinity  ;  but  the  ftyle  is  too 
pompous  and  rhetorical  for  a  moral  treatife.  Moreri. 

MER'BES-le-CHATEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  dillrift  of  Charleroy.  The  place  contains  66 1,  and 
the  canton  6382,  inhabitants. 

MER'CABLE,«d/.  [morcor,  Lat.]  Tobefold  or  bought. 

MER'CADAL,  the  chief  town  of  the  Terminos  Mer- 
cadal  in  the  iiland  of  Minorca,  fituated  nearly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  iiland,  on  the  great  road  between  Mahon  and 
Ciudadella.  Its  ftreets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  ill 
paved.  The  public  edifices  confift  of  the  old  pariih- 
churcli,  which  is  decaying,  and  a  new  one.  The  fituation 
of  this  town  is  the  leaft  falubrious  in  the  whole  iiland. 
During  the  extreme  heats,  the  inhabitants  are  afflifted 
with  obftinate  fevers  ;  water  is  fcarce,  as  the  great  public 
ciftern  is  often  dry  during  the  fummer.  The  territory  of 
this  place  is  about  five  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

In  the  fame  dillrift,  about  four  leagues  from  Mercadal, 
is  Ferarias,  where  the  Englifh  have  conftrufted  barracks 
for  two  hundred  foldiers.  The  territory  of  Ferarias  is  five 
leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Few  of  the  occu¬ 
piers  are  huibandmen,the  greater  number  being  employed 
in  hunting,  as  game  is  very  abundant. 

MER'CANTANT,  f.  [Italian.]  A  foreigner,  or  .fo¬ 
reign  trader : 

A  mer  cant  aid,  or  elfe  a  pedant ; 

I  know  not  what,  but  formal  in  apparel.  Shajiefpcare. 

MERCANTILE,  adj.  Trading  ;  commercial ;  relating 
to  traders. — The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly 
mercantile,  partly  military.  Arbnthnot  on  Coins. 

MERCA'RA,  a  city  of  Hindooftan,  and  refidence  of 
the  rajah  of  Coorga  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Periapatam, 
and  fifty-five  weft  of  Seringapatam. 

MER'CAT,  /!  [ mercatus ,  Lat.]  Market ;  trade. — With 
irreliftible  majefty  and  authority  our  Saviour  removed  the 
exchange,  and  drove  the  mercat  out  of  the  temple.  Spratt. 

MERCA'Tl  (Michael),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift, 
born  in  1541  at  St.  Miniato  in  Tulcany,  was  the  fon  of 
Peter,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  that  place.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Pifa,  under  Cefalpini,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  nature.  After  taking  his  de¬ 
grees  in  that  univerfity,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Pius  V. 
gave  him  the  fuperintendence  of  the  Vatican  botanical 
garden.  He  was  in  favour  with  the  fucceeding  popes, 
Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  the  latter  of  whom  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  apoftolical  protonotary,  and 
lent  him  into  Poland  with  the  cardinal  Hippolito  Aldo- 
brandini,  that  he  might  enjoy  -the  opportunity  of  in- 
ereafing  his  colleftions  in  natural  hiftory.  Clement  VIII. 
nominated  him  his  firft  phyfician,  and  bellowed  upon  him 
many  marks  of  favour.  He  was  alfo  much  efteemed  by 
•the  emperor,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  Ferdinand  grand 
duke  of  Tulcany,  from  the  laft  of  whom  he  received  let¬ 
ters  of  nobility.  He  bore  an  excellent  charafter  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  religion, 
that  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  intimate  friend  St. 
Philip  Nen.  This  was  in  1593,  in  the  fifty-lecond  year 
of  his  age.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  work  “  On  the  Plague, 
®n  the  Corruption  of  the  Any  and  on  the  Gout  and  Pally,” 
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*5 4t0-  and  a  “  Dilfertation  on  the  Obelilks  of  Rome,” 
1 589,  4to.  He  is  principally  remembered  for  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  tbefubjefts  of  natural  hiftory,  particularly  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  contained  in  the  Vatican  mufeum, 
which  was  formed  under  the  aufipices  of  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sextus  V.  and  was  afterwards  totally  difperfed.  His 
manufcript  came  into  the  hands  of  Carlo  Dati  in  Florence, 
where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Clement  XI.  who  pur- 
chaled  it,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fplendidly  edited  by  his 
firft  phyfician  Lancifi  in  1717,  under  the  title  of  “  Me- 
tallotheca,  opus  Pofthumum,  Authoritate  et  Munificentia 
dementis  XI.  Pont.  Max.  eTenebris  in  Lucem  eduftum, 
&c."  folio.  An  Appendix  to  it  was  publilhed  in  1719. 
.Gen.liiog. 

MER'CATIVE,  adj.  Belonging  to  trade.  Cole. 

MERCA'TOR  (Marius),  an  eccleliaftical  and  contro- 
verfial  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was  the  friend  of 
St.  Auguftine,  by  whom  he  is  fpoken  of  as  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  worth.  It  is  uncertain  of  what  country  he  was  a 
native  ;  fome  writers  maintaining  that  he  was  an  Italian, 
while  others,  among  whom  are  Cave  and  the  learned 
father  Gerberon,  offer  weighty  reafons  to  Ihow  that  he 
mull  have  been  an  African.  It  feems  alfo  moll  probable 
that  he  was  not  of  the  clerical  order ;  at  leaft  it  may 
be  proved  that  he  was  a  layman  at  a  very  advanced  pe¬ 
riod  of  life.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  writings 
agaiuft  the  Pelagians  and  Nellorians,  commencing  his 
polemical  career  in  the  year  418,  and  continuing  it  till 
about  451.  His  works,  however,  are  not  lb  much  original 
compofitions,  as  they  are  abridgments  and  colleftions 
from  the  productions  of  other  writers,  particularly  from 
heretical  authors.  Many  of  them  alfo  are  tranftations 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  with  prefaces  by  Mercator, 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  ftudy  of  eccleliaftical  hiftory. 
For  the  titles  and  lubjefts  of  thefe  different  pieces,  we 
refer  the  reader  either  to  Cave  or  Dupin.  The  author's 
ftyle  is  perfpicuous,  but.  inelegant,  and  deficient  in  live- 
linefs  and  vigour.  The  firft  complete  edition  of  his 
.works  was  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1673,  folio,  by  father 
Garner,  a  Jeluit,  with  a  diffufive  and  learned  commen¬ 
tary,  long  notes,  and  a  number  of  differtations  ;  and  was 
inferted  in  the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr. 
In  the  fame  year,  father  Gerberon,  a  Benediftine, under 
the  affumeri  name  of  Rigberius,  publilhed  feveral  of  Mer¬ 
cator’s  pieces  at  Brullels,  in  nmo.  with  Ihort,  but  learn¬ 
ed  and  ufeful,  notes.  In  .1654,  a  new  and  more  correft 
edition  of  them  was  given  by  M.  Baluze,  with  notes,  in 
oftavo.  Cave's  Hi/1.  Lit. 

MERCA'TOR  (Gerard),  a  very  eminent  Flemilh  geo¬ 
grapher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ruremond  in 
the  year  1512.  After  having  been  initiated  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  claftical  learning,  he  lludied  philofophy  at  Bois- 
le-Duc  :  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain, 
where  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  cultivation 
of  philolophical  and  polite  learning,  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Afterwards  he  lludied  the  ma¬ 
thematics  for  fome  years,  with  fuch  delight  and  intenfe- 
nefs  of  application,  that,  as  the  authors  of  his  life  inform 
us,  he  often  forgot  to  eat  and  ileep.  When  he  was  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  Louvain  ;  foon  after  which  he  applied  himfelf 
to  learn  the  art  of  engraving,  under  the  private  jnftruc- 
tions  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Reinier  Gemma,  a 
Dutch  phyfician  and  mathematician.  The  firft  produc¬ 
tion  of  Mercator’s  labours  was  a  defeription  and  map  of 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  publilhed  in  1537,  when  he 
was  about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  the  year  1541,  he 
acquired  high  reputation  by  giving  to  the  public  a  ter- 
rellrial  globe;  which  proved  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for 
whom  lie  made  maps,  globes,  and  a  collection  of  other 
mathematical  inllruments,  all  executed  with  uncom¬ 
mon  Ikill.  This  colleftion  being  afterwards  deftroyed 
during  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  confede¬ 
rates  of  Smalkalde,  Mercator,  by  the  direftion  of  that 
4  prince, 
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prince,  was  employed  in  forming  a  new  one,  and  had 
an  appointment  bellowed  upon  him  in  the  emperor’s 
houlehold.  About  the  lame  time  the  duke  of  juiiers 
and  Cleves  made  him  his  cofmographei'.  In  1551, 
Mercator  produced  his  celeilial  globe,  which  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Ihort  treatife  on  the  ufeof  that  inftru- 
ment.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  with  his  family  from 
Louvain,  and  fettled  at  Duylburg.  Here  he  pubiiihed,  at 
different  periods,  defcriptions  and  maps  ot  the  World, 
liiurope,  Germany,  France,  the  Britilh  lflands,  Sec.  which 
he  afterwards  collefted  together  into  an  atlas,  prefixing 
to  them  a  treatife  “  On  the  Creation  and  Conftrudlion 
of  the  World.”  His  method  of  laying  down  charts  and 
maps,  which  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  goes  by  his  name,  is  a 
projedlion  of  the  l'urface  of  the  earth  hi  piano.  See  the 
article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  365.  and  Plate  XIII. 
lit  1568,  Mercator  pubiiihed  his  “  Chronologia  a  Mundi 
Exordio  ad  An.  Cl3.  Iq.  LXVIII.  ex  Eclypiibus,  et  Ob- 
fervationibus  Allronomicis,  ac  Bibliis,  &c.”  in  folio  ; 
and  in  1589  he  pubiiihed  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Tables  of  Ptolemy.  While  he  was  in  the  midft 
of  his  labours,  and  projecting  new  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geographical  fcience,  he  fell  a  vidlim  to  a  pa¬ 
ralytic  attack  in  1594,  when  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Belides  the  articles  already  noticed,  Mercator 
•was  the  author  of,  4.  Ratio  fcribendarum  Literarum  La- 
tinarum,  quas  Italicas  curforiafque  vocant.  5.  De  Ufu 
Annuli  Aftronomici,  1552.  6.  Harmonia  Evangeliffarum. 
7.  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  on  the  Epiltle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  on  the  Revelation. 

Mercator  had  a  l'on,  named  Bartholomew,  who  wrote 
notes  on  John  Sacrobofco’s  Treatife  De  Sphsra  Mundi, 
when  he  mull  have  been  very  young,  lince  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1563. 
Melchior  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Phil. 

MERCA'TOR  (Nicholas)  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  allronomer,  whole  name  in  high  Dutch  was  Kauff¬ 
man,  was  a  native  of  Danilh  Holftein,  and  born  about 
the  year  1640.  Having  early  difcovered  that  he  poflefied  a 
genius  for  mathematical  ltudies,  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  fuitable  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  relearches  into  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fciences,  and  to  make  very  conliderable  improve¬ 
ments.  It  appears,  however,  both  from  his  own  writings, 
and  from  the  charadler  given  of  him  by  other  mathema¬ 
ticians,  that  his  talent  rather  lay  in  improving  the  dif- 
coveries  made  by  others,  and  in  adapting  them  to  ufe, 
than  in  invention.  His  genius  for  the  mathematical 
fciences  was  notwithffanding  abundantly  confpicuous, 
and  introduced  him  to  public  regard  and  elleem  in  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  facilitated  his  correfpondence 
with  luch  as  were  eminent  in  thole  fciences,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Italy,  and  England.  Receiving  an  invitation  from 
fome  of  his  correfpondents  to  viiit  this  country,  he  Ibme 
time  afterwards  accepted  of  it,  and  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before 
he  was  eledled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  he 
afforded  frequent  evidence  of  his  clofe  application  to 
lludy,  as  well  as  of  his  great  abilities  in  improving  fome ' 
branch  or  other  of  the  fciences.  But  he  is  charged  fome- 
times  with  having  borrowed  the  inventions  of  others, 
and  adopted  them  as  his  own ;  and  it  appeared  that,  on 
fome  occafions,  he  was  not  over  liberal  in  his  fcientilic 
communications.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  oblerved,  that 
about  the  year  1668  lord  Brounker  publiflied  his  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  hyberbola,  See.  which  is  no  other  than  the 
feries  difcovered  by  Newton.  Not  long  afterwards,  this 
quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  was  demonllrated  by  Mer¬ 
cator;  but  by  means  of  the  divilion  firll  made  ufe  of  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Opus  Arithmeticum.  Mercator,  then, 
could  not  have  any  pretence  to  the  dilcovery  of  the  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  hyberbola,  fince  Dr.  Wallis  had  found  the 
divilion  long  before,  and  alfo  the  quadrature  of  every 
part  of  the  quotient ;  and  this  Mercator  Ihould  have 
acknowledged  when  he  put  thofe  two  inventions  to- 
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gether.  It  had  alfo  been  oblerved,  fome  time  before 
Mercator  announced  any  thing  on  the  fubjedl,  that  there 
was  an  analogy  between  a  fcaie  of  logarithmic  tangents 
and  Wright’s' protraction  of  the  nautical  meridian  line, 
which  conlilted  of  the  fums  of  the  fecants  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  by  whom,  nor  by  what  accident,  this  , 
analogy  was  firll  difcovered.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  firll  publiflied,  and  introduced  into  the  practice  of- 
navigation,  by  Henry  Bond,  who  makes  mention  of  this 
property  in  an  edition  of  Norwood’s  Epitome  of  Naviga- ;• 
tion,  printed  about  the  year  1645;  and  he  again  treats 
of  it  more  fully  in  an  edition  of  Gunter’s  works,  printed 
in  1653,  where  he  ftiows  how,  from  this  property,  to  re- 
folve  all  the  cafes  of  Mercator’s  failing  by  the  logarith¬ 
mic  tangents,  independently  of  the  table  of  meridional 
parts.  This  analogy  had  only  been  found  to  be  nearly 
true  by  trials,  but  not  demonllrated  to  be  a  mathematical 
property.  Such  demonftration  feems  to  have  been  firll  . ; 
made  by  Mercator;  who,  defirous  of  profiting  by  this 
and  another  concealed  improvement  of  his  in  navigation, 
invited  the  public,  by  a  paper  in  the  Philofophicai 
Tranfadtions  for  June  4,  i665,  to  enter  into  a  wager  with 
him  on  his  ability  to  prove  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the 
fuppofed  analogy.  This  challenge,  it  feems,  was  not 
accepted  by  any  one  ;  and  Mercator  concealed  his  de- 
monllration.  It  excited,  however,  the  attention  of  ma¬ 
thematicians  to  the  fubjedl,  and  demonllrations  were  not 
long  wanting.  But,  notwithffanding  the  inftances  above 
related  of  Mercator’s  difingenuoulhefs  and  want  of  be¬ 
coming  liberality,  he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  many  valuable  pieces  on  philofophicai  fubjedls  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  below.  He  died 
in  1594,  about  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  at  one  time 
made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  reduce  aftrology  to  rational 
principles.  His  principal  produdlions  are,  1.  Cofino- 
graphia,  five  Delcriptio  Cadi  et  Terrs  in  Circulos,  qua 
Fundamentum  llernitur  Sequentibus  Ordine  Trigono- 
metris  Sphericorum  Logarithmics,  Affronomics,  See. 
Dantzic,  1651,  nmo.  2.  Rationes  Mathematics  Sub¬ 
duals  Anno  1653  ;  Copenhagen,  4to.  3.  De  Emenda- 
tione  Annua  Diatribs  dus,  quibus  exponuntur  et  de- 
monftrantur  Cycli  Solis  et  Luns,  & c.  4to.  4.  Hypothefis 
Allronomica  nova,  et  Confenfus  ejus  cum  Obfervationi- 
bus  ;  Lond.  1664,  folio.  5.  Logarithmo-technia,  five  Me- 
thodus  conffruendi  Logarithmos,  nova,  accurata,  et  fa- 
cilis,  &c.  accedit  vera  Quadratura  Hyperbols,  et  In- 
ventio  Summs  Logarithmorum,  &c.  Lond.  1668,  4to. 
6.  Inllitutionum  Affronomicarum  Libri  duo,  de  Motu 
Aftrorum  communi  et  proprio,  fecundum  Hypothefes 
veterum  et  recentiorum  prscipuas,  &c.  1676,  8vo.  and 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  leveral  papers, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  firll,  third,  and  fifth,  volumes 
of  the  Philofophicai  Tranfadtions.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERCATO'RUM  FES'TUM,  was  a  feftival  kept  by 
the  Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercury,  who  prelided  over  merchandile.  A  low  was  fa- 
crificed  on  the  occafion,  and  the  people  prefent  fprinkled 
themfelves  with  water  fetched  from  the  fountain  called 
Aqua  Mcrcurii ;  the  whole  concluding  with  prayers  to  the 
god  for  the  prolperity  of  trade. 

MER'CATURE,  f.  [ mercatura ,  Lat.]  The  practice  of 
buying  and  felling. 

MERCA'TUS,  or  Merca'do  (Louis),  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Valladolid  in 
Spain,  where  he  became  a  medical  teacher,  and  obtained 
luch  reputation  as  led  to  wealth  and  honourable  appoint¬ 
ments.  He  was  firll  phyfician  to  Philip  II.  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  twenty  years  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  that  prince 
in  1598,  was  nominated  to  the  fame  office  by  his  fon  and 
fuccelfor  Philip  III.  Mercado  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
fix  ;  but  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  rendered  painful 
by  the  Hone.  He  was  author  of  a  conliderable  number 
of  works  relative  to  medicine  and  furgery,  written  in  a 
better  Latin  ftyle  than  moll  of  thofe  compofed  by  the 
writers  of  Spain  5  neverthelefs,  they  are  chiefly  borrowed 
M  m  from 
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from  the  ancients,  and  contain  nothing  that  is  original. 
The  whole  were  colle&ed,  and  printed  m  three  volumes, 
folio,  in  1605;  and  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted. 
JBloy.  Did.  de  la  Med. 

MERCED'  (La),  a  town  of  New  Navarre  :  ninety  miles 
fduth-weft  of  Cafa  Grande. 

MERCED'  (La),  a  town  of  Chili;  fifty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  St.  Yago. 

MER'CEDARY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  mercedula,  a  Email 
fee.]  One  that  hires.  Cole. 

MER'CEDARY,  adj.  Mercenary.  Cole. 

MER'CENARINESS,  f.  [from  mercenary.)  Venality; 
relpecl  to  hire  or  reward— To  forego  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  and  undergo  the  liardfhips  that  attend  a  holy  life, 
is  fuch  a  kind  of  mercenarinefs,  as  none  but  a  refigned  be¬ 
lieving  foul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itfelf,  and  even 
the  fee.r  of  hell,  may  be  one  juftifiable  motive  of  men’s 
actions.  Boyle. 

MER'CENARY,  adj.  [ mercenaire ,  Fr.  from  mercena- 
rius,  Lat.]  Venal;  hired;  fold  for  money—  Divers  Al- 
mains,  who  fervid  in  the  garrifons,  being  merely  merce¬ 
nary,  did  eaiily  incline  to  the  ftrongeft.  Haywood. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 

Lie  drown’d,  and  foak’d  in  mercenary  blood.  Shahefpeare. 

Too  ftudious  of  profit ;  adding  only  for  hire. — The  ap¬ 
pellation  of  fervant  imports  a  mercenary  temper,  and  de¬ 
notes  fuch  an  one  as  makes  his  reward  both  the  foie  mo¬ 
tive  and  meafure  of  his  obedience.  South's  Sermons. 

’Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  refign’d ; 

I  flill  muff  own  a  mercenary  mind.  Dryden. 

MER'CENARY,  f.  [mercenaire,  Fr.]  A  hireling;  one 
retained  or  ferving  for  pay  : 

He  a  poor  mercenary  ferves  for  bread  ; 

For  all  his  travel,  only  cloth’d  and  fed.  Sandys. 

MER'CER,  f.  [mercier,  Fr.]  One  who  fells  filks. — The 
draper  and  mercer  may  meafure  religion  as  they  pleafe,  and 
the  weaver  caft  her  upon  what  loom  he  pleafe.  Howel. 

MER'CER,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  forty  miles  long 
and  twenty-feven  broad,  with  3220  inhabitants.  Chief 
town,  Mercerfburgji. 

MER'CER,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  with  9442  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  whom  2169  are  Haves.  Chief  town  Harrodfburg. 

MER'CERY,  J\  Trade  of  mercers ;  traffic  of  filks. — 
The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-ltreet  and 
Cheapfide  into  Paternofter-row  and  Fleet-llreet.  Graunt. 

MERCEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Beaune. 

MERCE'Y,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone  :  leven  miles  north-north-eall  of  Gray,  and 
eighteen  fouth-welt  of  Vezoui. 

MERCE'Y  LE  BA'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Longwy,  and 
ten  north-well  of  Briey. 

MERCE'Y  le  GRA'ND,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Doubs  ;  eleven  miles  weft  of  Belangon, 
and  nine  north-weft  of  Quingey. 

MER'CHAB,  or  Mer'kab,  a  fortrefs  of  Syria,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  built  by  the  Franks,  and  remained  long  in  the  pol- 
feflion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  :  eight  miles  north  of 
Tortofa. 

To  MER'CHAND,  v.n.  [marchander,  Fr.]  To  tranlacf 
by  traffic. — Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  the 
reftoring  Rouffiglion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated  to  them. 
Bacon. 

MER'CHANDISE,  f.  [marcjtandife,  Fr.]  Traffic  ;  com¬ 
merce  ;  trade.- — If  a  Ion,  that  is  fent  by  his  father  about 
merchandije,  fall  into  fome  lew'd  adlion,  his  wickednefs, 
by  your  rule,  ftiould  be  impofed  upon  his  father.  Shake- 
Ipeare's  Henry  V. — If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmoft  farthing, 
thou  haft  forgiven  nothing  :  it  is  merchandije,  and  not  for- 
givenefs,  to  reftore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you  can  re- 
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quire.  Taylor. — Wares  ;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  fold. 

• — Thou  ffialt  not  fell  her  at  all  for  money  ;  thou  ffialt  not 
make  merchandije  of  her.  Dent;  xxi.  14, — As  for  any  mer¬ 
chandije  you  have  brought,  ye  ffiall  have  your  return  in 
merchandije  or  in  gold.  Bacon. — So  active  a  people  will  al¬ 
ways  have  money,  whilft  they  can  fend  what  merchandije s. 
they  pleafe  to  Mexico.  Addij’on. 

Fair  when  her  breaft,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 

With  precious  merchandije ,  ffie  forth  doth  lay.  Spenjer. 

To  MER'CHANDISE,  v.n.  To  trade;  to  traffic;  to 
exercife  commerce. 

MER'CHANDISING,  f.  The  aft  of  buying  or  felling, 
— The  Phoenicians,  of  whofe  exceeding  merchandifmg  we 
read  lo  much  in  ancient  hiftories,  were  Canaanites,  whole 
very  name  figniftes  merchants.  Brercwood  on  Languages. 

MER'CHANT,  f.  [marchand,  Fr.]  One  who  traffics  to 
remote  countries. — The  moft  celebrated  merchants  in  the 
world  were  lituated  in  the  illand  of  Tyre.  AddiJ’on. 
France  hath  flaw’d  the  league,  and  hath  attach’d 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux.  Skaliejpeare. 

Formerly  fynonymous  to  the  vulgar  word  chap. — What 
faucy  merchant  was  this  ?  Skaliejpeare' s  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

As  merchandije  includes  all  goods  and  wares  expofed  to 
fale  in  fairs  or  markets,  fo  the  word  merchant  formerly  ex- 
•  tended  to  all  forts  of  traders,  buyers,  and  fellers.  But 
every  one  that  buys  and  fells  is  not  at  this  day  under  the 
denomination  of  a  merchant;  only  thole  who  traffic  by 
importation  or  exportation,  or  carry  on  bulinefs  by  way 
of  barter  or  exchange,  and  who  make  it  their  living  to 
buy  and  fell  by  wholefale.  Thole  who  buy  goods,  to  re¬ 
duce  them  by  their  own  art  or  indultry  into  other  forms 
than  they  are  of,  and  then  to  fell  them,  are  artificers,  and 
not  merchants.  Lex.  31ercat. 

The  mercantile  profeffion  is  in  Come  countries  efteemed 
noble  and  independent.  In  France,  by  two  arrets  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  one  of  1669,  the  other  of  1701,  the  nobi¬ 
lity  are  allowed  to  trade,  both  by  land  and  lea,  without 
derogating  from  their  nobility  ;  and  we  have  frequent  in- 
llances  of  merchants  ennobled  in  that  country,  in  regard 
to  the  utility  of  their  commerce,  and  the  manufactures 
they  have  let  up.  In  Bretagne,  even  a  retail  trader  does 
not  derogate  from  nobility  ;  but,  when  the  nobles  of  that 
province  are  difpofed  for  commerce,  they  let  their  nobility 
lleep  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  lofe  it,  but  only  ceafe  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  of  their  noblelfe  while  their  commerce 
continues  ;  and  re-aifume  it  on  their  giving  over  trade, 
without  any  letters  or  inftruments  of  re-habilitation. 

In  republics,  trading  is  ftill  more  valued  ;  but  no-where 
more  than  in  England,  where  the  younger  Ions  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  bell  families  are  frequently  bred  up  to  mer- 
chandife. 

The  affairs  of  merchants  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  their 
own,  called  the  law-merchant,  or  lex  mercatoria,  which  all 
nations  agree  in,  and  take  notice  of.  And  in  particular 
it  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  England,  which  decides 
the  caufes  of  merchants  by  the  general  rules  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  all  commercial  countries  ;  and  that  often  even  in 
matters  relating  to  dorneftic  trade,  as  for  inftance  with 
regard  to  the  drawing,  the  acceptance,  and  the  transfer, 
of  inland  bills  of  exchange.  Thus  the  cujlom  of  merchants, 
as  it  is  lometimes  called,  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
this  kingdom,  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice; 
and,  if  any  doubt  arile,  they  may  fend  for  merchants  to 
know  the  cultom.  See  Custom  of  Merchants,  voi.  v. 
p.  499.  and  Chriltian’s  edit,  of  Blackftone,  voi.  i.  p.  7 5.  n. 

Englifh  merchants  are  not  reftrained  from  departing  the 
kingdom  without  licenfe,  as  all  other  fubjeCts  are  ;  they 
may  depart,  and  live  out  of  the  realm,  and  the  king’s 
obedience ;  and  the  fame  is  no  contempt,  they  being  ex¬ 
cepted  out  cf  the  flat.  5  Rich.  II.  ft.  2.  And,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  they  might  pafs  the  leas  without  licenle ;  though 
not  to  mercluindile.  Dyer,  206. 
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The  law  of  England  alio,  as  a  commercial  country,  pays 
a  very  particular  regard  to  foreign  merchants,  in  innumer¬ 
able  inftances.  Thus  it  is  provided  by  Magna  Charta,c.  30, 
that  all  merchants,  unlefs  beforehand  publicly  prohibited, 
Jhtj.ll  have  fafe  conduit  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  or 
tarry  in,  and  to  go  through,  England,  for  the  exercile  of 
merchandise,  without  any  unreafonable  impofts,  except  in 
time  of  war  ;  and,  if  a  war  break  out  between  us  and 
their  country,  they  lhall  be  attached,  if  in  England,  with¬ 
out  harm  ol  body  or  goods,  till  the  king,  or  his  chief  juf- 
ticiary,  be  informed  how  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the 
land  with  which  we  are  at  war ;  and,  if  our’s  are  fecure 
in  that  land,  they  lhall  be  fecure  in  our’s.  Upon  which 
Montefquieu  remarks,  with  admiration,  that  the  Englifh 
have  made  the  protection  of  foreign  merchants  one  of  the 
articles  of  their  national  liberty ;  and  alfo,  that  the  Eng- 
lilh  know  better  than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  how  to 
value  at  the  fame  time  thefe  three  great  advantages,  reli¬ 
gion,  liberty,  and  commerce.  In  this  refpeCt  their  dil- 
polition  is  very  different  from  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  who,  in  their  manners,  their  conftitution,  and  even 
in  their  laws,  treated  commerce  as  a  dilhonourable  employ¬ 
ment,  and  prohibited  the  exercile  of  it  to  perfons  of  birth, 
rank,  or  fortune  ;  and  equally  different  from  the  bigotry 
of  the  canonilts,  who  looked  on  trade  as  inconlillent  with 
Chriftianity,  and  determined  at  the  council  of  Melfi,  un¬ 
der  pope  Urban  II.  A.  D.  1090,  “  that  it  w'as  impolfible, 
with  a  fafe  confcience,  to  exercile  any  traffic,  or  follow 
the  profeffion  of  the  law.” 

Foreign  merchants  are  to  fell  their  merchandife  at  the 
port  where  they  land,  in  grols,  and  not  by  retail ;  and 
they  are  allowed  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  filver  bullion,  in 
foreign  coin  or  jewels,  which  may  be  exported.  If  a  dif¬ 
ference  arife  between  the  king  and  any  foreign  ftate,  the 
merchants  of  that  ftate  are  allowed  fix  months  time  to  fell 
their effeCls  and  leave  the  kingdom;  during  which  time 
they  are  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  in  their  perfons 
and. goods. 

Before  a  perfon  engages  in  general  trade,  he  ought  to 
treafure  up  fuch  a  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  as  will  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  carry  it  on  with  eafe  to  himlelf,  and  without 
rilking  fuch  Ioffes  as  great  ill-concerted  undertakings 
would  naturally  expofe  him  to.  A  merchant  ffiould  there¬ 
fore  be  acquainted  with  the  following  parts  of  commercial 
learning  :  1.  He  Ihould  write  properly  and  correftly.  2. 

Underhand  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic  that  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  commerce.  3.  Know  how  to  keep  books  of  fingle 
and  double  entry,  as  journals,  legers,  &c.  4.  Be  expert 
in  the  forms  of  invoices,  accounts  of  tales,  policies  of  in- 
lurance,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  5.  Know  the  agreement  between  the  money, 
weights,  and  meafures,  of  different  countries.  6.  If  he 
deals  in  fiik,  woollen,  linen,  or  hair,  manufactures,  he 
ought  to  know  the  places  where  thefe  different  forts  of 
merchandil'es  are  manufactured,  in  what  manner  they  are 
made,  what  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compoled, 
and  from  whence  they  come,  the  preparations  of  thele  ma¬ 
terials  before  working  up,  and  the  places  to  which  they 
are  lent  after  their  fabrication.  7.  He  ought  to  know  the 
lengths  and  breadths  which  filk,  woollen,  or  hair,  fluffs, 
linen,  cottons,  fuftians,  &c.  ought  to  have  according  to 
the  feveral  ftatutes  and  regulations  of  the  places  where 
they  are  manufactured,  with  their  different  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  times  and  leafons  ;  and,  if  he  can  add  to  his 
knowledge  the  different  dyes  and  ingredients  which 
form  the  various  colours,  it  will  not  be  ufelefs.  8.  If  he 
confines  his  trade  to  oils,  wines,  &c.  he  ought  to  in¬ 
form  himlelf  particularly  of  the  appearances  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  crops,  in  order  to  regulate  his  dilpofing  of  what 
he  has  on  hand  ;  and  to  learn  as  exaCtly  as  he  can  what 
they  have  produced  when  got  in,  for  his  direction  in 
making  the  neceflary  purchafes  and  engagements.  9.  He 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forts  of  merchandife 
found  more  in  one  country  than  another,  thole  which  are 
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fcarce,  their  different  fpecies  and  qualities,  and  the  pro- 
perelt  method  for  bringing  them  to  a  good  market  either 
by  land  or  lea.  10.  To  know  which  are  the  merchan- 
difes  permitted  or  prohibited,  as  well  on  entering  as  going 
out  of  the  kingdoms  ot  Hates  where  they  are  made.  11, 
To  be  acquainted  udth  the  price  of  exchange,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  different  places,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of 
its  rile  and  fall.  12.  To  know  the  cultoms  due  on  im¬ 
portation  or  exportation  of  merchandil'es,  according  to 
the  ufages,  tariffs,  and  regulations,  of  different  coun¬ 
tries.  13.  To  know  the  belt  manner  of  folding  up,  pack¬ 
ing,  or  tunning,  the  merchandiles  for  their  prelervation. 
14.  To  Linderiland  the  price  and  condition  of  freighting 
and  infuring  Ihips  and  merchandife.  1 5.  To  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  goodnefs  and  value  of  all  necelfaries  for  the 
conftruCtion  and  repairs  of  Ihipping,  the  different  manner 
of  tlipir  building ;  what  the  wood,  the  malts,  cordage, 
cannons,  fails,  and  all  requifites,  may  colt.  16.  To  know 
the  wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains,  officers,  and 
failors,  and  the  manner  of  engaging  with  them.  17.  He 
ought  to  underltand  the  foreign  languages,  or  at  lealt  as 
many  of  them  as  he  can  attain  to:  thele  may  be  reduced 
to  four,  viz.  the  Spanilh,  which  is  ufed  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  on  the  coall  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  the  Italian,  which  Is  underllood  on  all 
the  coalts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  many  parts  of 
•  the  Levant ;  the  German,  which  is  underllood  in  almoil 
all  the  northern  countries  ;  and  the  French,  which  is  now 
become  almolt  univerfally  current.  18.  He  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  confular  jurifdiition,  with  the  laws, 
cultoms,  and  ufages,  of  the  different  countries  he  does  or 
may  trade  to  ;  and  in  general  with  all  the  ordinances  and 
regulations  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  commerce. 

MER'CH  ANT- CITY,  f.  A  city  devoted  or  addiited 
to  traffic. — The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  againft 
the  merchant-city,  to  deftroy  the  ftrong  holds  thereof. 
Ifa.  Xviii.  1 1. 

MER'CHANT-MAN,  J'.  A  fhip  of  trade. — Pirates  have 
fair  winds  and  a  calm  fea,  when  the  juft  and  peaceful  mer¬ 
chant-man  hath  them.  Taylor. — In  the  time  of  Augultus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fouthern  coalts  of  Spain  lent  great  fleets 
of  merchant-men  to  Italy.  Arhuthnot. — A  man  employed 
in  trade. 

MER'CHANTABLE,  adj.  Fit  to  be  bought  or  fold. — • 
Why  they  placed  this  invention  in  the  beaver,  befide  the 
medical  and  merchantable  commodity  of  callor,  or  parts 
conceived  to  be  bitten  away,  might  be  thelagacity  of  that 
animal.  Ur  own's  Vulgar  Errours. 

MER'CHANTLY,  or  Mer'chantlike,  adj.  Like  a 
merchant. 

MERCHESVAN',  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  month 
otherwife  called  Buh 

MER'CHET.  See  Marchet,  vol.  xiv.  p.  344. 

MER'CIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
founded  in  England  by  the  Saxons.  Though  the  la  tell 
formed,  it  was  the  largelt  of  them  all,  and  grew  by  degrees 
to  be  far  the  moll  powerful.  On  the  north  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Humber  and  the  Merfey,  which  feparaled  it  from 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea, 
and  the  territories  of  the  Eaft  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Thames;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Severn 
and  Dee.  It  comprehended  nearly  feventeen  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  counties,  being  equal  in  lize  to  the  province  of 
Languedoc  in  France  ;  very  little,  if  at  all,  lels  than  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain  ;  and  fuperior  in  lize  to  that 
of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 

Penda  is  regarded  as  its  firft  monarch ;  and  the  king¬ 
dom  is  thought  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word 
mere,  which  iignifies  “  a  march,  bound,  or  limit,”  becaule 
the  other  kingdoms  bordered  upon  it  on  every  fide  ;  and 
not  from  the  river  Merfey,  as  lome  would  perfuade  us. 
Penda  affumed  the  regal  title  A.  D.  626,  and  was  of  the 
age  of  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  accelfion  ;  after  which  he 
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reigned  near  thirty  years.  He  was'  of  a  mod  furious  and 
turbulent  temper,  breaking  at  different  times  with  almoft 
all  his  neighbours,  calling  in  the  Britons  to  his  afliftance, 
and  fhedding  more  Saxon  blood  than  had  been  hitherto 
fpilled  in  all  their  inteftine  quarrels,  fie  killed  two  kings 
of  Northumberland,  three  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Kenwall  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  to  quit  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  was  at  length  flain,  with  mod  of  the  princes 
of  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  his  fubfecls,  in  a  battle 
fought  not  far  from  Leeds,  by  Ofwy  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

His  fon  Penda,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  that 
conqueror,  became  a  Chriftian,  and  was  not  long  after 
murdered,  as  is  faid,  by  the  malice  of  his  mother.  His 
brother  Wolfher,  becoming  king  of  Mercia,  embraced  in 
proc'efs  of  time  the  faith  of  the  Gofpel,  and  proved  a  very 
victorious  and  potent  monarch  ;  and  is,  with  no  fewer 
than  feven  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  commonly  ftyled 
King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  none  of  them  are  owned 
in  that  quality  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But,  though 
poflibly  none  of  them  might  enjoy  this  honour,  they  were 
undoubtedly  very  puiflant  princes',  maintaining  great 
wars,  and  obtaining  many  advantages  over  the  fovereigns 
of  other  Saxon  ftates,  and  elpecially  the  Eaft  Angles, 
whom  they  reduced.  The  extent  of  the  Mercian  territo¬ 
ries  was  fo  ample  as  to  admit,  and  fo  fituated  as  to  require, 
the  conftituting  fubordinate  rulers  in  feveral  provinces  ; 
to  whom,  elpecially  if  they  were  of  the  royal  line,  they 
gave  the  title  of  kings;  which  occaiions  fome  confufion 
in  their  hiitory.  Befuies  the  eftablifliing  epifcopal  fees  and 
convents,  the  Saxon  monarchs  took  othermethods  for  im¬ 
proving  and  adorning  their  dominions  ;  and,  as  Mercia 
was  the  largeft,  fo  thefe  methods  were  rnoft  confpicuous 
therein.  Coventry,  as  being  fituated  in  the  centre,  was 
ufually,  but  not  always,  the  royal  refidence.  Penda,  who 
was  almoft  continually  in  a  ftate  of  war,  lived  as  his  mili¬ 
tary  operations  direfted,  in  fome  great  town  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  Wolfher  built  a  caftle  or  fortified  palace  for  his 
own  refidence,  which  bore  his  name.  Olfa  kept  his  court 
at  Sutton  Walls,  near  Hereford. 

At  length,  the  crown  devolving  fometimes  on  minors 
and  fometimes  o*  weak  princes,  inteftine  factions  alfo 
prevailing,  the  force  of  this  hitherto-mighty  kingdom 
began  lenfibly  to  decline.  This  falling  out  in  the  days  of 
Egbert,  the  moft  prudent  as  well  as  the  moft  potent  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  he  took  advantage  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and,  having  encouraged  the  Eaft  Angles  to 
make  an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence, 
he,  in  a  conjuncture  every-way  favourable  to  his  defign, 
broke  with  the  Mercians,  and  after  a  fliort  war  obliged 
them  to  fubmit.  But  this  was  not  an  abfolute  conqueft, 
the  kings  of  Mercia  being  allowed  by  him  and  his  luccef- 
fors  to  retain  their  titles  and  dominions,  till  the  invafion 
of  the  Danes  put  an  end  to  their  rule,  when  this  kingdom 
had  fubfifted  above  250  years;  and,  when  the  Danes  were 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  it  funk  into  a 
province,  or  rather  was  divided  into  many.  See  the  article 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  547,  548. 

MER'CIABLE,  aclj.  [from  mercy.']  Merciful.  Not 
ufed : 

Nought  but  well  mought  him  betight : 

He  is  fo  meek,  wife,  merciahlc, 

And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  Spenfer. 

MER'CIAMENT,  f.  An  amerciament ;  a  penalty;  a 
fine.  Chaucer. 

MER'CIAN,  adj.  [from  Mercia.]  Belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MER'CIAN,  f.  Afubjeft  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

MERCl'ER  (John  le),  a  very  learned  French  profeifor 
qf  Hebrew  in  the  lixteenth  century,  was  defcended  from 
a,  relpe&able  family,  and  born  at  Ufez  in  Languedoc,  but 
ip  what  year  we  are  not  informed.  Being  defigned  by  his 
parents  for  fome  public  employment,  they  took  care  to 
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give  him  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education,  and  fent 
him  to  ftudy  the  law,  firft  at  the  univerfity  of  Touloufe, 
and  afterwards  at  Avignon.  In  this  faculty  he  made  re- 
fpedfable  progrefs  ;  and,  while  he  was  at  the  laft-mentioned 
univerfity,  tranflated  from  the  French  into  Latin  the 
Promptaarium  Juris  civ i Us  of  Harmenopulus.  Philology, 
however,  and  biblical  literature,  had  ftronger  charms  for 
him  than  legal  ftudies  ;  and  he  foon  relinquiihed  the  latter, 
that  he  might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  favourite  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  purfuit.  He  accordingly  made  an  aftonifhing 
proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  languages.  In  the  two  latter,  ef- 
pecially,  he  was  fo  profoundly  fkilled,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  Francis  Vatable  in  1546,  who  had  defervedly  acquired 
the  title  of  “  Reftorer  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,”  Mercier 
was  confidered  to  be  the  beft-quaiified  perfon  to  become 
his  fucceiTor  in  the  Hebrew  chair  at  the  Royal  College  at 
Paris.  In  this  department  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  the 
higheft  reputation  ;  and  “  his  lectures  were  fo  famous,” 
lays  Dupin,  “  that  the  royal  auditory  was  always  full  when 
he  read.  The  Jews  went  to  hear  him,  and  owned  that  lie 
underftood  Hebrew  belt  of  any  man  of  that  age.  From  his 
fchool  came  out  all  thofe  who  underftood  any  thing  of 
Hebrew  in  Franbe  at  that  time.  Befides  his  great  Ikiil  in 
languages,,  he  had  an  admirable  judgment,  abundance 
of  erudition,  great  candour  and  fimplicity  ;  and  his  con- 
verfation  was  without  reproach.”  Mercier  was  brought 
up  in  the  catholic  religion  ;  but,  in  conlequence  of  his 
maturer  enquiries,  he  was  led  to  renounce  it,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  the  proteftant  faith.  Owing  to  this  change  of  fen- 
timent,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  found  it  necel- 
fary  to  confult  his  fafety  by  retiring  from  France  ;  and  he 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  had  an  afylum  afforded  him 
by  Arnoul  de  Ferrier,  the  French  ambaffador,  who  was 
his  particular  friend.  In  this  city  he  remained  for  fome 
time,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  Jews  on  fub- 
jefts  of  Hebrew  literature.  At  length,  the  protelfants 
having  obtained  peace  in  France,  and  the  royal  promile 
of  the  undilturbed  exercife  of  their  religion,  Mercier  re¬ 
turned  home  with  the  ambaffador.  Being  deiirous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  viiit  his  native  place  before  he  refumed  the  duties 
of  his  profefforlhip,  he  went  to  his  father’s  houfe  at  Ulez, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  illnefs,  and  died  in  the 
year  1570.  This  event  was  a  moft  deplorable  lofs  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  to  the  interefts  of  biblical  litera¬ 
ture.  When  fpeaking  of  his  merit  as  a  commentator  on 
the  facred  books,  father  Simon  oblerves,  that  he  is  “  one 
of  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  interpreters  of  the  fcrip- 
tures  among  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  higher  commendation,  had  he  not 
forlaken  the  religion  of  bis  fathers  to  follow  Calvin’s  no¬ 
velties.  He  perfectly  underftood  both  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  could  read  well  the  books  of  the  rabbis.  Hence  his 
method  of  expounding  the  Bible  is  more  exafit  and  critical 
than  the  method  adopted  by  other  authors  before  him. 
He  endeavoured  folely  to  find  out  the  literal  fenfe  of  his 
text,  and  the  proper  fignification  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
With  this  view  he  ufually  gives  the  different  explanations 
of  the  rabbis,  which  he  fometimes  correbts  ;  be  has  not 
neglefted  the  Septuagint,  or  other  ancient  verfions  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  he  has  alfo  confulted  the  Hebrew  MS.  copies 
of  the  Bible  in  the  king’s  library.  In  a  word  he  had  all 
the  qualities  requillte  for  a  learned  interpreter  of  the 
leriptures,  and  his  belt  commentaries  (of  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  vaft  number,  and  left  many  behind  him  in  MS.) 
are  thofe  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Ecclefiaftes,  Proverbs,  and 
Canticles.”  Siinon's  Crit.  Hijt.  Old  Tejl.  b.  iii.  ch.  14.  Co- 
lomcjii  Gallia  Orientcilis,  in  which  the  reader  may  find  a 
crowd  of  very  honourable  teftimonies,  both  from  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Proteftants,  to  our  author’s  extraordinary  learn¬ 
ing  and  merits. 

MERCl'ER  (Jofias  le),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  learned 
critic,  made  himfelf  known  by  an  edition  of  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus ;  and  by  notes  on  Ariftaenetus,  Tacitus,  Didlyj 
1  Cretenlis, 
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Cretenfis,  and  the  treatife  of  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis, 
He  died  in  1626.  -The  learned  Salmafius  was  his  fon-in- 
Jaw.  Gen.  Biog. 

■  MERCI'ER  (Bartholomew),  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Abbe  St.  Leger,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1714.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  the  religious  fociety  of  St.  Genevieve,  of  which 
lie  became  librarian.  Louis  XV.  gave  him  the  abbey  of 
St.  Leger  of  Soiffons,  of  which  he  was  deprived,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  indigence,  in  the  revolution.  He  died  in  1799. 
Mercier  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  one  of  the  firft  biblio¬ 
graphers  in  Europe.  His  works  are,  1.  Letters  on  the 
Bibliography  of  Debure,  8vo.  2.  Letters  on  the  true 
Author  of  the  Political  Teftament  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

3.  Supplement  to  Marchand’s  Hiftory  of  Printing,  4to. 

4.  Letter  concerning  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  5.  Diflertation 
on  the  Author  of  the  Book  on  the  Imitation  of  Jefus 
Chrift  (Kempis).  6.  Notice  of  a  rare  Book,  entitled 
Pedis  A  dmiranda,  by  J.  d’ Artis.  7.  On  the  Letters  at¬ 
tributed  to  Pope  Ganganeili.  8.  Letters  on  different  rare 
Editions  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  8vo.  9.  Library  of 
Romances,  tran flated  from  the  Greek,  2  vols.  &c.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  and  the  Magazin 
Encyclopedique. 

MER'CIFUL,  adj.  Compaffionate ;  tender  ;  kind  ;  un¬ 
willing  to  punifli ;  willing  to  pity  and  fpare. — Be  merciful, 
O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  thou  halt  redeemed.  Dcut,  xxi.  8. 

Obferve  his  providence ;  on  him  depend, 

Merciful  over  ail  his  works  5  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil.  Milton. 

MER'CIFULLY,  adv.  Tenderly  5  mildly;  with  pity; 
■with  compafTion. — Make  the  true  ufe  of  tliofe  afflictions 
which  his  hand,  mercifully  fevere,  hath  been  pleafed  to 
lay  upon  thee.  Atterbury. 

MER'CIFULNESS,/  Tendernefs  ;  willingnefs  to  fpare. 
— The  band  that  ought  to  knit  all  thole  excellencies  to¬ 
gether  is  a  kind  mercifulnefs  tofuch  a  one,  as  is  in  his  foul 
devoted  to  fuch  perfections.  Sidney. — Ufe  the  means  ordi¬ 
nary  and  lawful,  among  which  mercifulnefs  and  liberality 
is  one,  to  which  the  promife  of  fecular  wealth  is  moll  fre¬ 
quently  made.  Hammond.  - 

To  MERCIFY,  v.  a.  [from  mercy. To  pity  : 

But  loe  !  the  gods,  that  mortal  follies  vew, 

Did  worthily  revenge  this  mayden’s  pride  ; 

And,  nought  regarding  her  fo  goodly  hew. 

Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride, 

Whileft  Ihe  did  weepe  of  no  man  mercif.de.  Spcnfer. 

MEE/CILESS,  adj.  Void  of  mercy ;  pitilefs ;  hard¬ 
hearted  ;  cruel ;  fevere.' — Whatever  ravages  a  mercilefs 
diftemper  may  commit,  Ihe  fhall  have  one  man  as  much 
her  admirer  as  ever.  Pope. 

The  torrent  mercilefs  imbibes 

Commiffions,  perquifites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

MER'CILESSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 

MER'CILESSNESS,  /'.  Want  of  pity. 

MER'CKENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Anfpach  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Anfpach. 

MERCK'LEIN  (George  Abraham),  a  learned  phyfi- 
cian,  and  fon  of  a  phylician  of  the  fame  name,  was  born 
at  Weiffemburg,  in  Franconia,  in  November  1644.  His 
early  education  was  conduced  by  his  father ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  fent  to  the  universities  of  Nuremberg  and 
Wittemberg,  and  thence  to  that  of  Padua,  which  was 
then  in  th'e  highelt  reputation ;  he  returned,  however,  to 
Altorf,  where  he  took  his  doftor’s  degree  in  1670.  He 
fucceecled  his  father,  in  1683,  in  the  office  of  phyfeian  to 
the  Teutonic  order  of  the  houfe  of  Nuremberg,  and  was 
fubfequentiy  appointed  firlt  phylician  to  two  princes  pa¬ 
latine,  who  were  grand  matters  of  this  order.  He  palled 
a  iifb  of  great  activity  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  brought  on  a 
confumption  by  the  extreme  ardour  with  which  he  pur¬ 
ified  his  occupations,  which  terminated  his  life  in  April 
1702,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Mercklein  was  admitted 
a.  member  of  the  Academy  Naturae  Curioforum,  under 

Vol.XV.  No.  X030. 
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the  title  of  Chiron,  and  communicated  many  memoirs 
on  medical  fubjeCls,  which  were  publilhed  in  their  Ephe- 
merides.  He  was  alfo  author  and  editor  of  the  following 
works:  1.  TraClatio  Medica  curiola  de  ortu  et  occafu 
Transfufionis  Sanguinis;  Nuremberg,  1679,  171s;  in 
which  he  gives  a  hiftory  of  this  invention,  and  exprefies 
forcibly  his  difapprobation  of  the  practice.  2.  Jofephi 
Pandolpliini  a  Monte  Martiano  TraClatus  de  Ventofitatis 
Spinas,  fieviffimo  Morbo  ;  ibid.  1674.  3.  Lindenius  reno- 

vatus;  an  augmented  edition  of  the  work  of  J.  Antony 
Vander  Linden  (fee  Linden,  vol.  xii.  p.  740.)  De  Scnptis 
Medicis,  2  vols.  4to.  1686.  _  4.  Sylloge  Cafuum  Medicorum 
Incantationi  vulgo  adferibi  folitorum  maximeque  prse 
casteris  memorabilium,  ibid.  1698,  1715,410.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERCCEU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze:  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Tulle. 

MERCU'RIAL,  adj.  [ mercurialis ,  Lat.]  Formed  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Mercury;  aCtive;  fprightly. — Tully 
confidered  the  difpofitions  of  a  fincere,  more  ignorant, 
and  lefs  mercurial,  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the  pathetic 
part.  Swift. 

I  know  the  lhape  of ’s  leg:  this  is  his  hand. 

His  toot  mercurial ,  his  martial  thigh 

The  brawns  of  Hercules.  Shahefpcare's  Cymleline. 

Confiding  of  quickfilver:  as,  Mercurial  medicines. 

MERCU'RIAL,  J\  A  preparation  of  mercury;  a  me¬ 
dicine  in  which  the  chief  ingredient  is  quickfilver.  A 
fprightly  a  drive  perfon  ;  one  of  a  ready  wit. — This  youth 
was  luch  a  mercurial,  as  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at 
any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

MERCURIA'LE  (Girolamo),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  phylician,  was  born  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  in 
1530.  Where  he  received  his  education  is  not  known, 
but  it  Was  probably  at  Padua;  he  graduated  in  phyfic^ 
however,  at  Venice,  in  1555.  He  fettled  firlt  in  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  by  the  citizens  of  which  he  was  delegated  on 
fome  public  bufinefs  to  pope  Pius  IV.  in  1562.  His  cha¬ 
racter  and  talents  appeared  to  fo  much  advantage  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  he  w'as  honoured  with  the  citizen- 
fliip  of  that  metropolis,  and  was  urged  to  make  it  his 
refid ence.  He  w'as  particularly  efteemed  by  cardinal 
Alexander  Farnele,  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  to  Sicily. 
During  his  abode  in  Rome,  he  not  only  employed  him- 
felf  in  profeflional  concerns,  but  paid  great  attention  to 
claflical  literature  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  His 
lludies  of  this  kind  enabled  him  to  compofe  the  learned 
and  elegant  work  which  firft  rendered  him  celebrated  in 
the  literary  world,  “  De  Arte  Gymnaftica  Libri  fex,”  4to. 
firft:  printed  at  Venice  in  1569,  and  frequently  reprinted. 
The  reputation  of  this  work  brought  him  an  invitation, 
in  the  fame  year,  to  the  firll  medical  chair  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Padua,  wdiich  he  accepted,  and  was  fucceffor  to 
Anthony  Francanzano,  a  man  of  fuch  high  reputation 
that  he  had  been  called  the  Efculapius  of  his  age.  The 
character  of  Mercuriale,  however,  was  not  diminilhed  by 
the  fplendour  of  that  of  his  predeceflbr ;  and  his  fame 
foon  extended  throughout  Europe.  In  1 573  he  was  called 
to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to  confult  re- 
fpedting  a  fevere  iilnels  under  which  that  perfonage  la¬ 
boured  ;  and  his  treatment  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  re¬ 
turned  loaded  with  valuable  prefents,  and  honoured  with 
the  dignities  of  a  knight  and  count  palatine.  He  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  profeflbrial  office  during  the 
period  of  eighteen  years,  and  his  ftipend  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  augmented  to  a  greater  fum  than  had  ever  been 
allotted  to  a  medical  chair,  when,  in  1587,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  au¬ 
dience.  This  removal  has  been  partly  attributed  to  a 
degree  of  diflatisfadrion  or  felf-accufation,  in  confequence 
of  an  error  of  judgment,  which  had  been  committed  by 
him  and  Capivaccio,  feveral  years  before,  when  they  were 
called  to  Venice,  in  order  to  give  their  advice  reipedting 
a  peftilential  diforder,  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  On 
tliis  occafion  both  he  and  his  colleague  feem  to  have 
N  a  fallen 
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fallen  into  the  mlftake  of  feveral  medical  theories,  of 
denying  the  reality  of  contagion  ;  and  their  counfels  were 
faid  to  have  been  productive  of  exteniive  milchief.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  his  reputation  appears  to  have  fuifered  little 
from  this  error;  for  he  was  invited  by  Ferdinand  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  to  fettle  at  Pifa,  in  1599,  where 
he  was  ordered  a  ftipend  of  eighteen  hundred  golden 
crowns,  which  was  ultimately  railed  to  two  thouland. 
He  had  not  refided  long  at  Pil'a,  however,  before  the  fe- 
vere  calculous  affe&ions,  under  which  he  laboured,  ren¬ 
dered  him  incapable  of  attending  to  his  profelfional  and 
profeilbrial  duties,  and  he  retired  to  his  native  town.  He 
lunk  under  his  diforder  in  1606;  and  was  interred,  with 
great  honours,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  himfelf  ereCted 
at  Forli.  He  left  a  large  property  in  money  and  efteCts, 
among  which  was  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  ;  and 
he  made  a  great  number  of  charitable  bequefts. 

Mercuriale  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  following 
catalogue  of  his  works  will  evince.  He  was  a  learned 
commentator  on  Hippocrates,  and  edited  a  claffified  col¬ 
lection  of  his  works.  Like  the  learned  of  his  age,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  bigotted  to  the  doCtrines  of  the  ancients, 
and  fond  of  hypothetical  reafoning,  to  the  difparagement 
of  found  obl’ervation.  Plis  firft  publication  was  a  traCt 
entitled  Nomothefaurus,  feu  Ratio  laCtandi  Infantes.  His 
fecond,  the  work  De  Arte  Gymnaftica,  before  mentioned. 
3.  Variarum  LeCtionum  in  Medicinae  Scriptoribus  et  aliis, 
Libri  iv.  Venice,  1571.  4.  De  Morbis  Cutaneis,  et  omni¬ 

bus  Corporis  humani  Excrementis,  1572.  5.  TraCtatus  de 
Maculis  peftiferis  et  Hydrophobia;  Bade,  1577.  6.  De 

Peltilentia  in  univerfum,  prsefertim  verb  de  Veneta  et 
Patavina;  Venice,  15-77.  7.  Hippocratis  Opera  Grsece  et 

Latine,  1578.  8.  De  Morbis  Muliebribus  PraeleCtiones ; 

Bade,  1582.  9.  De  Morbis  puerorum  TraCtatus  locuple- 

tidimi,  Venice,  1583.  10.  De  Venenis  et  Morbis  vene- 

nofis,  1584.  11.  De  Decoratione  liber,  1585.  12.  Con- 

fultationes  et  Refponla  Medicinalia.  Four  volumes  were 
fuccedively  publilhed  in  1587,  1590,  and  1597;  and  were 
republilhed  together  after  his  death.  13.  TraCtatus  de 
Compodtione  Medicamentorum,  de  Morbis  Oculorum 
et  Aurium,  1590.  14.  De  Hominis  Generatione,  1597. 

35.  Medicina  PraCtica,  feu  de  Cognofcendis,  Difcernen- 
dis,  et  Curandis,  omnibus  Humani  Corporis  AffeCtibus; 
Frankfort,  1602,  folio.  All  thefe  works  have  been  feve¬ 
ral  times  reprinted ;  and  fome  of  them  were  feleCted  after 
his  death,  and  printed  together,  under  the  title  of  Opuf- 
ctila  aurea  et  Jelediora,  Venice,  1644,  folio.  Eloij  Diet.  Hiji. 
de  la  Med. 

MERCURIA'LIS,  f.  [fo  called  from  Mercury,  who  is 
faid  to  have  firft  difeovered  it.]  Mercury  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  enneandria,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  tricoccae,  (euphorbia;,  JuJ)')  Generic  characters — 
Male.  Calyx:  perianthium  three-parted;  parts  ovate- 
lanceolate,  concave,  fpreading.  Corolla:  none,  unlefs 
the  calyx  be  fo  elteemed.  Stamina;  filaments  nine  or 
twelve,  capillary,  ftraight,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  an- 
theras  globular,  twin.  Female.  Calyx:  perianthium  as 
in  the  male.  Corolla :  none  ;  neCtanes,  two  awl-fiiaped 
points,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  germ,  impreffed  on  the 
groove  of  the  germ.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifli,  com- 
prelled,  fcored  on  each  fide,  hifpid ;  fiyles  two,  reflex, 
horned,  hifpid;. Itigmas  acute-,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  cap- 
fide  roundilh,  lhaped  like  the  ferotum,  twin,  two-celled. 
Seeds  :  folitary,  roundifli. — Efj'ential  C ha  racier.  Male.  Ca¬ 
lyx  three-parted;  corolla  none;  ftamina  nine  or  twelve; 
anthers:  globular,  twin.  Female.  Calyx  three-parted ; 
corolla  none ;  fiyles  two ;  capfule  dicoc.cous,  two-celled, 
one-feeded.  There-  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Mercurialis  perennis,  perennial  or  dog’s  mercury  j 
ftem  quite  Ample ;  leaves  rugged.  Root  perennial,  creep¬ 
ing,  white,  very  fibrous.  Stem  upright,  Ample,  a  foo.t 
high,  leafy,  naked  below,  round,  thickell  at  the  joints, 
with  two  projecting  ridges,  not  running  down  from  the 
leaf-ftalks,  but  from  the  joint  between  them,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  bofom  of  the  pair  bdow..  Leaves  in  oppo- 


fite  pairs  alternately  from  each  fide  of  the  ftem,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  wrinkled,  ferrate,  pale  green  ;  the  teeth  blunt- 
ifn,  and  terminated  by  a  whitilh  gland,  vilihle  only  with 
a  magnifier.  See  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  35.  Flowers  in 
the  female  few ;  in  the  male  numerous,  l'eflile,  growing 
in  a  fort  of  whorl,  and  half  furrounding  the  ftem.  The 
male  flowers  have  nine  ftumens  for  the  moft  part :  anthers 
firft  yellow,  afterwards  becoming  bluilh.  The  female 
flowers  have  the  fiyles  rough  on  the  inner  fide,  with  femi- 
tranfparent  tubercles.  Dr.  Withering  alks  whether  the 
neCtaries  are  not  rather  rudiments  of  imperfeCt  ftamens. 
Seed  of  a  brownilh  purple  colour.  The  male  and  female 
plants  are  rarely  found  intermixed,  each  fort  ufually 
growing  in  large  patches ;  whence  it  is  probable  that 
this  plant,  which  increafes  much  by  the  root,  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  perfeCt  feeds. 

It  is  common  in  woods  and  under  hedges,  flowering 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  the 
third  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopiis  there  is  a  very  circum- 
ftantial  relation  from  fir  Hans  Sloane,  of  a  man  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  experiencing  highly  deleterious 
effeCts  from  eating  this  plant  fried  with  bacon.  Mr. 
Miller  affirms,  that  there  have  been  many  inftances  of 
its  poilonous  quality,  from  perfons  in  the  l'pring,  during 
a  lcarcity  of  greens,  having  boiled  and  eaten  the  leaves.. 
But  he  gives  us  no  authority,  and  there  are  no  inftances 
on  record  except  the  Angle  one  mentioned  above.  It 
would  however  be  well  to  afeertain  the  faCt,  becaufe  it 
is  a  common  plant;  and  the  third  fpecies,  which  is  not 
unlike  it,  is  coniidered  as  a  pot-herb,  and  is  fometimes 
ufed  as  an  emollient.  Linnaeus  lays,  that  M.  perennis 
is  noxious  to  Iheep.  With  us,  no  quadruped  leems  to 
eat  it.  In  drying  it  turns  blue ;  and  fteeped  in  water 
it  affords  a  fine  deep  purple  colour,  but  which,  fays 
Dr.  Stokes,  is  unhappily  deftruCtible  both  by  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  recoverable  by  no  means  that  he  has  been 
able  to  difeover. 

2.  Mercurialis  ambigua,  intermediate  or  doubtful 
mercury  :  ftem  brachiate ;  leayes  fmoothifh ;  flowers  in 
whorls,  females  and  males.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem 
a  fpan  high,  upright,  four-cornered,  very  linooth,  and 
limply  branched  next  the  root.  Branches  very  few, 
oppoiite,  lliort,  fpreading.  Leaves  oppofite,  horizontal, 
cordate-ovate,  equally  ferrate  ;  ferratures  fewer,  remote : 
they  are  bluntiffi,  ciliate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  veined, 
flat.  Flowers  axillary,  feveral,  cluftered,  each  on  its  pro¬ 
per  pedicel:  female  Angle,  opening  firft;  males  feveral, 
(three  or  four,)  lateral,  in  the  fame  axil  with  the  female. 
Calyx  of  the  male  pale,  fegments  acute,  entire,  fmooth, 
fcarcely  concave.  In  the  female  flower,  the  calyx  is 
fmaller.  Native  of  Spain,  on  the  walls  of  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar. 

3.  Mercurialis  annua,  annual  or  French  mercury: 
ftem  brachiate ;  leaves  fmooth  ;  flowers  in  l’pikes.  Root 
annual,  fibrous,  white.  .Stem  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  upright,  fmooth,  frequently  tinged  with  purple, 
branched  quite  to  the  bottom,  lwelled  at  the  joints, 
Ibmewhat  flattened ;  a  prominent  line  runs  on  each  fide 
Of  the  ftem,  from  one  joint  to  another,  alternately. 
Branches  alternately  oppofite,  leafy,  relembling  the  ftem. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  bluntiffi,  fpreading,  having  two 
glands  at  the  bafe,  bluntly  and  diftantly  ferrate,  when 
magnified  appearing  edged  with  hairs,  light  green,  fome- 
what  glofl'y,  and  veined :  they  are  fometimes  ovate- 
lanceolate,  lanceolate,  and  even  cordate.  Petioles  much 
lhorter  than  the  leaves,  fmooth,  channelled  above.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  oppofite,  upright,  naked ;  in  the  male 
longer  than  the  leaves,  obfeurely  four-cornered,  produc¬ 
ing  towards  the  top  feveral  round,  feffile,  fmall,  clufters 
of  flowers,  having  a  ftrong  virofe  fimell,  ibmewhat  like 
that  of  elder :  in  the  female  the  peduncle  is  lhorter  than 
the  leaves,  and  generally  ihftains  .two  flowers  :  the  calyx 
in  both  flowers  is  permanent ;  in  the  female  the  leaflets 
are  a  little  fmaller.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  per¬ 
ennial  or  dog’s  mercury,  by  its  annual  root,  its  branched 
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ftem,  its  more  numerous  flowers,  its  want  of  nectaries  or 
barren  llamens,  and  its  imaller  hairy  feed-veflels.  It  alfo 
flowers  late  in  the  fummer ;  whereas  dog's  mercury  flowers 
only  in  the  fpring.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe ;  with 
us  in  wafte  places  and  dunghills  about  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  ;  feldom,  as  Miller  obferves,  found  at  a  diftance  from 
habitations  ;  hence  he  conjectures  that  it  might  originally 
have  come  from  France,  as  its  common  name  of  French 
mercury  implies.  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Gerard  to  grow 
under  the  dropping  of  the  bifhop’s  houfe  at  Rochefter, 
and  by  Parkinlon  in  Romney-marlh.  It  feems  to  be  much 
more  common  now  than  formerly,  which  countenances 
its  not  having  been  originally  indigenous.  This  plant  i3 
mucilaginous,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  as  an 
emollient  Tournefort  informs  us,  that  the  French  made 
a  fyrup  of  it,  two  ounces  of  which  was  given  as  a  purge  ; 
and  that  they  ufed  it  in  clyfters  and  peflaries,  mixing 
one  part  of  honey  with  one  and  a  half  of  juice.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  now  dilregarded.  The  feeds  tafte  like  thole 
of  hemp. 

Two  hybrid  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  with  linear 
or  capillary  leaves,  and  another  with  laciniated  leaves, 
are  delcribed  and  figured  by  Marchant  in  the  Paris  Me¬ 
moirs  for  1719. 

4.  Mercurialis  elliptica,  or  Ihrubby  mercury:  Item  crofs- 
branched,lhrubby ;  leaves  elliptical,  crenate,linooth.  This 
Is  undoubtedly  a  very  diltinft  lpecies,  unknown  to  Lin¬ 
naeus.  TheVhrubby  perennial  Hem,  and  the  much  fmaller, 
elliptical,  obtufe,'  crenate,  not-ferrated,  leaves,  at  once 
riiftinguilh  it.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  axillary ;  the 
males  in  fliort,  denfe,  folitary,  ftalked,  lpikes ;  the  fe¬ 
males  on  fingle-flowered,  Ample,  Ihorter,  ftalks,  two  or 
three  together.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  have  often, 
in  the  dry  plant,  a  rcddilh  or  purpliih  hue.  Native  of 
Faro  in  Portugal. 

5.  Mercurialis  longifolia,  or  long-leaved  mercury  :  Item 
crofs-branched ;  leaves  oblong,  downy,  green,  with  blunt 
lerratures  ;  fruit  woolly.  Delcribed  by  Lamarck  from  the 
herbarium  of  Thouin.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 
The  Item  is  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  flender,  and 
weak,  (lightly  downy.  Leaves  ltalked,  fpreading,  oblong, 
or  fomcwhat  elliptical,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
not  above  five  or  fix  lines  broad,  being  of  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  (hape  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies.  They  are 
dark  green,  clothed  on  both  fides  with  deprefled  hairs, 
which  render  them  rather  filky  j  the  margin  lerrated,  with 
fliort,  blunt,  glandular,  curved,  teeth.  Flowers  axillary, 
greenifti,  dioecious ;  the  males  in  folitary,  flender,  ftalked, 
lpikes  ;  females  folitary,  on  limple  fliort  ftalks. 

6.  Mercurialis  tomentofa,  or  downy  mercury:  the  whole 
plant  finely  downy  and  hoary ;  Item  fomewhat  flirubby  ; 
leaves  oblong,  more  or  lefs  ferrated.  This  fpecies  is 
known  from  .all  the  reft  by  its  white  hoary  afpeft,  caufed 
by  the  .foft  downy  denfe  hairs  which  clothe  every  part. 
The  Item  is  mod  branched  in  the  male  plant,  the  flowers 
of  which  grow  in  little  round  heads,  either  folitary,  or 
feveral  one  above  another,  on  Ample,  folitary,  axillary, 
ftalks.  The  female  flowers  are  axillary,  folitary,  on  Am¬ 
ple  ftalks,  on  a  feparate  plant.  Some  female  flowers,  ne- 
verthelefs,  are  occafionally  interfperfed  on  the  former, 
as  Gerard’s  cut,  borrowed  from  Clufius,  well  exprefles. 
The  leaves  of  both  are  nearly  fertile,  oblong,  acute,  veiny, 
generally  more  or  lefs  ferrated,  though  fometimes  nearly 
entire.  The  ideas  of  the  ancient  botanifts,  from  whence 
the  :tbove  names  originated,  are  truly  ablurd.  They  not 
only  miltook  the  female  plant  for  the  male,  on  account 
of  the  ihape  of  the  capfule,  in  which  they  were  pleafed  to 
find  a  certain  anatomical  refemblance  ;  but  they  gratui- 
toufly  l'uppofed  that  the  herb,  on  account  of  finch  re¬ 
femblance,  would  be  efficacious  in  procuring  male  chil¬ 
dren,  while  the  real  male  plant  was  prelumed  to  favour 
the  generation  of  girls.  Native  of  Spain  and  the  louth 
of  France. 

7.  Mercurialis  Afra,  or  Cape  mercury:  Item  proftrate, 
herbaceous j  leaves  ovate,  hub  tamer,  to  fie ;  flowers  andro- 
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gynous.  Male  flowers  many;  females  fewer,  on  the  fame 
plant.  Fruit  oval,  truncated,  comprefled,  grooved,  with 
two  ftyles,  fiflile  into  two  feeds.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Koenig. 

8.  Mercurialis  Indica,  or  Indian  mercury:  ftem  flirubby, 
branched  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  even ;  flowers  three-ftyled. 
Stem  upright,  lix  feet  high,  with  round  afeending branches. 
Native  of  Cochinchina.  The  freih  leaves  boiled  in  foup 
purge  gently. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  Sp.  PI.  1036,  occurs  a  Mercurialis 
procumbens,  not  quoted  by  that  name  in  any  fublequent 
work  of  Linnaeus.  This  however  appears,  by  the  lyno- 
nyms  and  his  herbarium,  to  be  Croton  riciuocarpus, 
which  fee,  vol.  v.  p.  396. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  roots;  the  third  by  the  feed,  which  it 
lcatters  fio  abundantly  in  gardens  as  to  be  a  common 
weed.  If  the  feeds  of  the  fourth  be  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  they  will  come  up  the  following  lpring;  and,  if  fown, 
it  Ihould  be  in  the  autumn.  This  plant  fliould  have 
a  warm  (ituation,  and  a  dry  rubbiftiy  foil,  in  which  it  will 
live  three  or  four  years  ;  but  in  hard  frolls  it  is  frequently 
killed.  See  Acalypha,  Chenopodium,  Croton,  Hy- 
drocotyle,  Impatiens,  and  Tragia. 

MERCURIFICA'TION,  J\  The  aft  of  mixing  any 
thing  with  quickfilver. — I  add  the  ways  of  incrcurifica- 
tion.  Bot/le. 

MERCU'RII  (Girolamo),  a  phyfician  and  monk,  re¬ 
markable  for  his  adventures,  was  a  native  of  Rome.  In 
his  youth  he  ftudied  at  the  univerfities  of  Bologna  and 
Padua,  where  he  attended  particularly  to  the  Icience  of 
medicine,  one  of  his  mailers  in  which  was  J.  C.  Aranzio. 
An  inclination  then  ieized  him  of  entering  into  the  or¬ 
der  of  Dominicans,  which  he  put  in  execution  at  Milan 
about  1568.  He  continued,  however,  to  pradtife  as  a 
phyfician;  and  the  novelty  of  uniting  the  two  characters 
caufed  him  to  be  in  great  requeft.  It  alfo  expofed  him 
to  obloquy ;  and  at  length,  diflatisfled  with  his  ambi¬ 
guous  fltuation,  he  threw  afide  his  religious  habit,  left 
the  cloifter,  and  rambled  through  various  provinces  of 
Italy,  afluming  the  name  of  Scipio,  which  was  probably 
his  baptifinal  one.  He  travelled  over  feveral  countries 
of  Europe;  and  was  two  years  in  France,  in  1572-3, 
as  phyfician  to  the  Commandant  of  the  German  troops 
under  the  duke  de  Joyeule.  He  refided  feveral  years  at 
Pelchiera  in  the  Veronele,  where  he  was  much  elleemed 
by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  boafts  of  having  freed  from 
the  bad  effedts  of  the  infalubrious  air  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  He  purchafed  a  farm  there,  and  refilled  oilers 
from  the  pope  and  republic  of  Venice  to  come  and  little 
in  their  ftates.  At  length  he  was  touched  with  remorie 
for  the  delertion  of  his  religious  profeflion;  and  in  1601, 
having  received  abfolution  for  his  olfence,  he  relumed  his 
habit,  and  thenceforth  lived  in  the  performance  of  pious 
exerciles.  He  continued,  however,  to  pradlile  medicine 
for  charity,  and  employed  himlelf  in  the  publication  of 
thofe  oblervations  which  he  had  colledled  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  experience.  He  died  at  Rome  about  the 
year  1615.  His  moll  popular  work  is  entitled  Commare 
o  Raccoglitrice,  1601,  and  frequently  re-edited,  Its  fub- 
jedts  are  chiefly  the  treatment  of  pregnant  and  puerperal 
women,  and  of  children.  Another  of  his  works  was 
Dcgli  errori  popolavi  d' Italia ,  1603;  a  verbole  but  am u ling 
performance,  containing  much  curious  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  opinions  and  culloms  of  the  times,  and  ufie- 
fully  corredhng  many  errors,  whillt  it  inculcates  others. 
1  'iraboJc/U. 

MER'CURY,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  He  was  the  god  of  merchandile,  and  therefore  was 
fometimes  painted  with  a  wand  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  bag 
of  money  in  his  right.  He  was  alfo  the  god  of  eloquence, 
and  the  meflenger  of  the  gods  ;  and,  as  fiuch,  concerned 
in  all  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance.  He  is  pidlured,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  herald’s  Half  in  his  hand,  entwined  with  two 
flukes ;  wings  on  his  feet,  to  (how  iris  fpsed  ;  and  a  broad- 
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brimmed  beaver  with  wings.  He  had  a  general  power  de¬ 
legated  to  him  by  Jupiter,  of  conducting  the  fouls  of  men 
to  their  proper  place,  after  their  parting  from  the  body  5 
and  re-conduCting  them  to  our  world  again,  when  there 
was  any  particular  occafion  for  it.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
god  of  ail  gainful  arts;  whence  the  proverb  xonoc 
i.  e.  commune  lucrum,  efpecially  of  things  found  by  chance ; 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  of  the  exercile  of  wreltiing. 
He  was  the  patron  of  thieves,  having  himfelf  been  expert 
that  way1;  and  the  guide  of  travellers,  for  which  reafon 
he  had  ltatues  four-iquare  fet  up  to  him  in  crofs-roads. 
{See  Terminus.)  There  are  feveral  marks  whereby  Mer¬ 
cury  may  be  known  ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  the 
lightnefs  and  agility  of  his  perfon  as  the  chief;  but  the 
moll;  remarkable  of  his  diltinguilhing  attributes  are  his 
petajus,  or  winged  cap  ;  the  talaria,  or  wings  to  his  feet ; 
and  his  wand,  with  two  ferpents  about  it,  which  they 
call  his  cailuceus.  Sometimes  he  is  alfo  reprefented  with 
the  chlamys ,  faftened  over  his  Ihoulders  on  his  breafl, 
and  floating  behind  him  in  the  air.  He  is  likewile  diilin- 
guilhed  by  his  fword,  with  which  he  killed  Argus,  called 
harpe. 

It  has  been  faid,  and  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the  Latins  was  the  fame  deity  with  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Theutat  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Thoth  of 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  fome  have  thought  they  were 
derived.  See  Hermes,  vol.  ix.  His  name  Hermes  figni- 
fied  Interpreter,  or,  according  to  Prcclus,  Melfenger;  or, 
if  we  trace  it  to  a  Celtic  original,  it  was  the  fame  with 
urines,  which  fignifies  divination,  a  character  which  be¬ 
longed  by  way  of  eminence  to  Mercury,  who  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  his  knowledge  and  practice  of  this  art.  The 
Latin  appellation  was  derived,  according  to  Feftus,  from 
a  term  denoting  merchants,  or  rather  merchandile,  i.  e. 
Mercurius  a  mercibtts ;  and  among  the  Celts  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Merk-ur,  on  account  of  his  introduction  of 
traffic  among  them.  LaClantius,  the  grammarian,  reckons 
four  of  this  name,  and  according  to  Cicero  there  were  five. 
Banier  allows  of  none  but  the  ancient  Mercury,  (the 
Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,)  and  the  Mercury  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Heflod,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  To  this 
deity  temples  were  built,  and  altars  ereCted.  He  became 
famous  among  the  Titan  princes;  and  took  pofi'effion  of 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Mauritania  in  Africa.  This 
prince  is  laid  to  have  travelled  more  than  once  into  Egypt, 
in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  arts  and  fciences, 
the  manners  and  cuitoms,  and  particularly  the  theology 
and  magic,  of  that  country.  He  was  thus  enabled,  upon 
his  return,  to  inftruCt  his  own  lubjeCts,  and  to  acquire  that 
high  reputation  for  which  he  was  diltinguifhed,  by  exhi¬ 
biting  thole  qualities,  and  performing  thole  fervices,  which 
we  have  above  recited.  After  various  contefts  with  the 
other  fons  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  he  -was  repeatedly  van- 
quilhed,  he  is  laid  to  have  retired  into  Egypt,  where  he 
died  ;  though  others  fay  he  ended  his  days  in  Spain,  where 
his  tomb  was  to  be  feen.  Such,  lays  Banier,  is  the  liiftory 
of  Mercury  the  Titan  prince,  which  has  been  much  dil- 
guiled  by  the  Greeks,  and  blended  with  feveral  fables. 
Mercury  was  worfliipped  by  the  Gauls,  as  C  as  far  informs 
us  ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Kircher,  (CEd.  TEgypt.)  in 
Egypt,  where  the  prielts  confecrated  to  him  the  ltork,  the 
animal  molt  renowned  among  them  next  to  the  ox.  It 
was  chiefly  in  the  month  of  May  that  his  feftival  was  ce¬ 
lebrated,  and  the  moll  folemn  parts  of  his  worlhip  were 
performed. 

The  learned  Bochart  (Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  traces  the  hif- 
tory  of  Mercury  to  that  of  Canaan.  Both,  he  fays,  were 
the  fons  of  Jupiter,  or  Ammon,  who  was  the  fame  with 
Kam  ;  one  taking  his  name  from  mercatura ,  merchandile  ; 
and  Canaan,  he  lays,  had  in  Hebrew  the  fame  fignification. 
As  Canaan  was  the  fervant  of  his  brethren,  Mercury  was 
the  melfenger  of  the  gods.  This  deity  had  the  charge  of 
the  highways,  becaul'e  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  of 
the  race  of  Canaan  were  great  travellers,  and  fettled  co¬ 
lonies  wherever  they  migrated.  The  wings  of  this  god 


are  the  fails  of  the  Phoenician  vefiels.  He  was  the  god  of 
eloquence,  and  the  inventor  of  letters,  becaufe  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  brought  the  ufe  of  them  into  the  weft.  Others  re- 
prelent  Mercury  as  the  fame  with  Mofes,  and  compare  the 
miraculous  rod  of  that  legiflator  to  the  caduceus  of  this 
god.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Huetius. 

This  pagan  divinity  had  two  very  diftinCl  names  and 
characters  :  the  Egyptian,  known  by  the  title  of  Hermes, 
a  grave  and  venerable  perfonage,  who  received  divine  ho¬ 
nours  on  account  of  his  ufeful  and  extenfive  talents  for 
every  thing  that  was  conducive  to  the  good  of  fociety  ; 
the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  profli¬ 
gate  character ;  the  god  of  thieves,  the  intriguing  mefl’en- 
ger  of  Jupiter,  and  ufeful  to  him  in  all  his  amours. 

Ol  the  Grecian  Mercury,  Horace,  Odex.  lib.  1.  gives  us 
the  belt  part  of  the  character  : 

Thou  god  of  wit,  from  Atlas  fprung, 

Who  by  perfuafive  power  of  tongue, 

And  graceful  exercile,  refin’d 
The  lavage  race  of  human  kind, 

Hail  !  winged  melfenger  of  Jove, 

And  all  th’  immortal  powers  above. 

Sweet  parent  of  the  bending  lyre. 

Thy  praife  lhall  all  its  founds  infpire. 

Artful  and  cunning  to  conceal 
Whate’er  in  fportive  theft  you  fteal. 

When  from  the  god  who  gilds  the  pole, 

E’en  yet  a  boy,  his  herds  you  Hole  ; 

With  angry  voice  the  threat’ning  pow’r 
Bade  thee  thy  fraudful  prey  reltore  ; 

But,  of  his  quiver  too  beguil’d. 

Pleas’d  with  the  theft,  Apollo  linil’d. 

Y ou  were  the  wealthy  Priam’s  guide, 

Whenfafe  from  Agamemnon’s  pride, 

Through  Iioftile  camps,  which  round  him  fpread 
Their  watchful  fires,  his  way  he  1'ped. 

Unlpotted  fpirits  you  conlign 
To  blil’sful  feats  and  joys  divine, 

And,  powerful  with  thy  golden  wand, 

The  light  unbodied  crowd  command  ; 

Thus  grateful  does  thy  office  prove 

To  gods  below,  and  gods  above.  Francis. 

This  ode  contains  the  fubftance  of  a  very  long  hymn  to 
Mercury,  attributed  to  Homer.  Almoft  all  the  ancient 
poets  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  Grecian  Mercury 
difeovered  the  lyre  ;  and  tell  us  that  it  was  an  inftrument 
with  feven  firings  ;  a  circumftance  which  makes  it  efl'en- 
tially  different  from  that  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Egyptian  Mercury,  which  had  but  three.  However, 
there  have  been  many  claimants  befides  Mercury  to  the 
feven-ftringed  lyre.  See  LyRE,  vol.  xiii.  p.  839. 

Amphion  is  laid,  by  Paufanias,  to  have  been  the  firjt. 
that  ereCted  an  altar  to  this  god  ;  who,  in  return,  inverted 
him  with  fucli  wondrous  powers  of  mufic  (and  mafonry), 
as  to  enable  him  to  fortify  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia 
by  the  mere  found  of  his  lyre.  But  his  molt  magnificent 
temple  was  on  Mount  Cylene,  in  Arcadia.  He  is  de- 
feribed  by  the  poets  as  a  fair  beardlefs  youth,  with  flaxen 
hair,  lively  blue  eyes,  and  a  fmiling  countenance.  He 
has  wings  fixed  to  his  cap  and  fandals,  holding  the  cadu¬ 
ceus  (or  ftaff  furrounded  with  ferpents,  with  two  wings 
on  the  top)  in  his  hand ;  and  is  frequently  reprefented 
with  a  purfe,  to  fliow  that  he  was  the  god  of  gain.  The 
animals  l'acred  to  him,  were  the  dog,  the  goat,  and  the 
cock.  In  all  the  facrifices  offered  to  him,  the  tongues  of 
the  victims  were  burnt ;  and  thofe  who  efcaped  imminent 
danger  facrificed  to  him  a  calf  with  milk  and  honey. 

MER'CURYjy!  [from  the  Grecian  Mercury.}  Sprightly 
qualities : 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix’d. 

Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix’d  ; 

The  drofs  cements  what  elie  were  too  refin’d. 

And  in  one  int’reft  body  acts  with  mind. 


Pope. . 
A  news» 
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A  news-paper ;  fo  called  from  Mercury,  the  intelligencer 
of  the  gods.  Ainjworth. — It  is  alfo  applied,  in  cant  phrafe, 
to  the  carriers  of  news  and  pamphlets. 

MER'CURY,  $ ,  in  aftronomy,  the  fmalleft  of  the  an¬ 
cient  planets,  and  the  neareft  to  the  Sun.  See  the  article 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  356.  In  that  place  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  bell  obfervations  of  this  planet  are  made  during 
its  tranfts  ;  and,  as  one  of  thefe  has  happened  very  lately, 
which  was  not  noticed  in  our  Nautical  Almanac,  we  fhall 
give  (from  the  Monthly  Magazine)  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  originally  calculated  by  the  late  celebrated  M. 
de  la  Lande,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Aftronomy,  and  whofe  calculations  are  here  reduced  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Tranfit  of  Mercury ;  Nov.  1 1)  1815. 

h.  m.  s. 

Beginning  of  tranfit,  (true  time)  -  -  -  12  23  6 

Conjunction  of  Sun  and  Mercury,  (mean  time)  14  34  59 
Middle  of  tranfit,  (true  time)  -  -  14  36  58 

End  of  tranfit,  (true  time)  -  -  16  50  50 

Semi-duration  -  -  -  -  -  213  52 

Neareft  approach  of  the  centres  -  -  -  9  14 

Geocentric  longitude  of  Mercury  at  conjunc¬ 
tion  -  -  -  1 8°  52'  42" 

This  tranfit  was  vifible,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  New 
Holland,  the  whole  of  the  Eaftern  Archipelago,  Japan, 
and  the  eaftern  parts  of  China.  It  muft  have  been  feen 
alfo  in  Hindooftan,  Perfia,  the  whole  of  Arabia,  Madagaf- 
car,  a  great  proportion  of  Africa,  Afiatic  Ruflia,  and  fome 
parts  of  Turkey.  Monthly  Mag.  April  1813. 

MER'CURY,  J'.  in  mineralogy,  ametal  of  afilvery-white 
colour,  and  fluid  at  the  ufual  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  It  is  knowm  under  a  variety  of  denominations. 
The  common  name  among  the  ancients  was  hydrargyrum, 
or  “  water  of  filver the  moderns  call  it  mercury,  from 
Ibme  fuppofed  relation  it  bears  to  the  planet  of  that 
name  ;  in  Englifh  it  is  popularly  called  quichjilver,  from 
its  appearance.  Many  of  the  chemilts  have  called  it  Pro- 
tens,  front  the  variety  of  forms,  colours,  &c.  it  pafles 
through  in  their  preparations.  See  the  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  280  and  380.  and  Hydrargyrum  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Mineralogy. 

MER'CURY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  in  blafoning  by 
planets,  for  the  purple  colour  in  the  arms  of  fovereign 
princes.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  428. 

MER'CURY,  /  in  botany.  See  Mercurialis. — Herb 
mercury  is  of  an  emolient  nature,  and  is  eaten  in  the 
manner  of  fpinach,  which,  when  cultivated  in  a  garden,  it 
greatly  excels.  Hill. 

MER'CURY  (Englifh),  in  botany.  See  Chenopo- 

DITJM. 

MERCURY  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
the  northernmoll  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  fo  called  by 
Capt.  Cook,  who  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
fun  here  in  the  year  1769.  There  are  feveral  iflands  lying 
both  to  the  fouthward  and  northward  of  it,  and  a  fmall 
ifland  or  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance.  Within 
this  ifland  the  depth  of  water  no-where  exceeds  nine  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  the  bell  anchorage  is  in  a  fandy  bay,  which  lies 
juft  within  the  fouth  head,  in  five  and  four  fathoms, 
bringing  a  high  tower  or  rock,  which  lies  without  the 
head,  in  one  with  the  head,  or  juft  in  behind  it.  This 
place  is  very  convenient  both  for  wooding  and  watering ; 
in  the  river  there  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyfters  and 
other  fhell-fifli,  and  thence  it  is  called  Oyfter  River. 
Capt.  Cook  found  thrown  upon  the  fhore  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  bay  great  quantities  of  iron-fand,  which  is  brought 
down  by  every  little  rivulet  of  frefh  water  that  finds  its 
way  from  the  country,  which  is  a  demonftration  that 
there  is  ore  of  that  metal  not  far  in-land  ;  yet  neither  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coaft 
that  we  have  feen,  know  the  ufe  of  iron,  or  fet  the  leaft  va¬ 
lue  upon  it ;  all  of  them  preferring  the  moll  worthlefs  and 
■ufelefs  trifle,  not  only  to  a  nail,  but  to  any  tool  of  that 
metal.  Lat.  36. 48.  S.  Ion.  184. 4.  W. 

Vol.  XV.  No.  1030. 
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MERCURY’S  FIN'GER,  or  Hermodactylus.  See 

Hermodactyl,  vol.  ix. 

MERCURY  I'SLES,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Zealand, 
fituated  in  a  line,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Mercury 
Point. 

MERCURY  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Zealand,  forming  the  north-eaft  point  of  Mercury  Bay. 
Lat.  36.  47.  S.  Ion.  184.  W. 

MER'CY,  f.  [Fr.  contra&ed  from  mifericordia,  Lat.] 
Tendernefs;  goodnefs ;  pity;  willingnefs  to  fpare  and 
fave.  Clemency  ;  mildnefs  ;  unwillingnefs  to  punilh. — 
Thou,  O  God,  art  gracious,  long-fuftering,  and  in  mercy 
ordering  all.  Wifd.  xv.  *. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  drain'd  ; 

It  dreppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav’n 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blefs’d  : 

It  blefleth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightieft  in  the  mightieft ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 

The  feeptre  fhows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majefty, 

Wherein  doth  fet  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  j 
But  mercy  is  above  this  feeptred  fway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf, 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  fhow  likeft  God’s, 

When  mercy  feafons  juftice.  Shahefpeare. 

Pardon. — I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  fufpeft- 
ing  a  friar  of  the  leaft  good-nature.  Dryden. 

’Twere  a  paper  loft, 

As  offer’d  mercy  is.  Shahefpeare' s  Cymleline. 

Difcretion  ;  power  of  afling  at  pleafure. — A  lover  is  ever 
complaining  of  cruelty  while  any  thing  is  denied  him  ;  and, 
when  the  lady  ceafes  to  be  cruel,  fhe  is,  from  the  next 
moment,  at  his  mercy.  Swift. 

What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

I’  th’  part  that  is  at  mercy.  Shahejpeare's  Coriolanus. 

MER'CY,  Order  of.  See  the  article  Knighthood, 
vol.  xi.  p.  801. 

MER'CY-SE'AT,  f.  The  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depofited  ; 
it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  w'ere  fixed  the  two  che- 
rubims,  of  the  fame  metal,  which,  with  their  wings  ex¬ 
tended  forward,  feemed  to  form  a  throne  for  the  majefty 
of  God,  who  in  feripture  is  reprefented  as  fitting  between 
the  cherubims,  and  the  ark  was  his  footllool  :  it  was  from, 
hence  that  God  gave  his  oracle  to  Mofes,<or  to  the  high- 
prieft  that  conlulted  him.  See  Exocl.  xxv.  17-22.  and 
Num.  vii.  89. 

MER'DASS,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  ten  miles  weft  of  Jinnett. 

MERD'DIN,  the  fon  of  Mervyn,  a  celebrated  Welfli 
poet,  who  flourifhed  about  A.  D.  560.  He  ranked  with 
Merddin  Emyls,  and  Talieffin,  as  the  three  principal 
Chriftian  bards  of  Britain.  Merddin  is  faid  to  have  flain 
his  nephew  in  battle,  on  which  account  he  fecluded  him¬ 
felf  from  fociety  in  a  wood,  whence  he  is  called  Merddin 
the  Wild.  Owen's  Camb.  Biog. 

MER'DIN,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  pacha, 
with  200  fpahis  and  500  janiflaries ;  it  has  many  Chriftians, 
and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop.  This  town  leerns  by  Rau- 
wolfto  be  called  Zibin.  It  is  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Diarbekir. 
Lat.  37.  19.  N.  Ion.  40.  E. 

MERDOO',  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  Lat.  5.  N.  Ion.  96.  20.  E. 

MERDRIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Coafts :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Broons, 
and  thirteen  eaft  of  Loudeac. 

MERE,  adj.  liner  us,  Lat.]  That  or  this  only ;  fuch  and 
nothing  elfe  ;  this  only. — The  mere  Irifh  were  not  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had 
O  0  purchafed 
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pu  it  ha  fed  charters  of  denization.  Davies  on  Ireland. — From 
mere  fuccefs  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  any 
nation  upon  whom  it  is  bellowed.  At.terbury. 

Scotland  hath  foifons  to  fill  up  your  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  S/iakrJpeare's  Macbeth. 

I  have  engag’d  myfelf  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag’d  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.  Shahefpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repin’d, 

To  ferve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.  Pope. 

Let  eaftern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bofom-fiaves,  meanly  poffefs’d 
Of  a  mere,  lifelefs,  violated  form.  Thomfon' s  Spring. 

MERE,  f.  [mepe,  Sax.]  A  pool ;  commonly  a  large 
pool  or  lake :  as,  Winander  mere. —  Meres  ftored  both 
with  fiih  and  fowl.  Camden.— A  boundary. — The  millayer 
of  a  jnere-ltone  is  to  blame:  but  it  is  the  unjuft  judge  that 
is  the  capital  remover  of  land-marks,  who  defineth  arnifs  of 
land.  Bacon. 

MERE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of  Dron- 
theim  :  fixty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Drontheim. 

MERE,  a  fmall  market-town  and  parifti,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  The  parifti  is  of  an  angular  fltape,  and  is 
bounded  on  two  fides  by  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and 
Dorfet.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  ; 
were,  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifying  a  boundary  or 
land-mark.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  drag¬ 
gling  village,  the  houfes  being  ill-arranged  and  very  in¬ 
differently  built.  In  the  middle  of  it  Hands  a  fmall  crofs 
ormarket-lioule,  where  a  weekly  market  is  held  onThurf- 
days,  and  two  fairs,  May  6  and  Sept.  9,  for  cattle,  pigs, 
cheefe,  and  pedlary.  A  manufactory  of  bed-ticking  and 
dowlas  is  carried  on  at  VVolverton,  in  this  parifti,  chiefly 
by  the  women.  The  church  is  an  extenfive  edifice,  or¬ 
namented  at  one  end  by  a  handfome  tower  :  the  living  is 
vicarial,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salilbury.  In  the 
parfonage-houfe  was  born  Francis  Potter,  one  of  the  moll 
Angular  mechanical  geniufes  of  his  age. 

On  an  eminence  Hill  called  Caftle-hill,  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  town,  formerly  Hood  a  caltle  ;  but  few  traces  of 
its  walls  can  now  be  difeovered.  Some  encampments  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  neighbourhood ;  one  of  which,  called  by  Le- 
land  “  Whitefliole-hill,”  is  furrounded  by  a  double  trench, 
and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Daniih  army,  previous 
to  fome  engagement  with  the  celebrated  Alfred. 

About  two  miles  north-weft  of  Mere  is  the  parifti  of 
Stourton,  in  which  is  a  noble  feat,  named  Stourhead,  the 
feat  of  fir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  This  gentleman  has  diftin- 
guilhed  liimfelf  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  prefent  age, 
by  the  publication  of  fome  interefting  and  handfome 
works  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 
One  of  thefe,  entitled  “  The  Hiitory  of  Ancient  Wilt- 
Ihire,”  contains  much  new  and  curious  information  re- 
ipedting  the  charafteriftics  of  encampments,  barrows, 
ftonehenge,  &c.  and  a  particular  account  of  fome  lingular 
excavations,  called  Penn-pitts,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Stourhead  is  juftly  noted  among  the  handfome  feats  of 
this  county. 

The  houfe  is  built  of  Hone,  in  an  oblong  form,  from  a 
defign  of  Colin  Campbell,  the  architect  of  Wanllead  in 
Effex.  It  confifts  of  a  grand  floor  between  a  ruftic  bafe- 
ment  and  an  attic  llory,  and  contains  fome  fine  rooms  and 
elegant  apartments.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  flight  of  Hone-Heps  into  a  very  handfome  hall,  of  more 
than  thirty  feet  fquare,  adorned  with  pictures,  buftos,  Ha¬ 
tties,  See.  from  thence  crofting  the  Hair-cafe  veftibule,  you 
enter  the  faloon,  a  very  noble  and  pleafing  room,  fixty  feet 
in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth  and  height :  it 
is  lighted  by  three  large  windows  at  the  end,  and  contains 
only  one  door,  which  is  oppofite  the  centre  window.  On 
each  fide  the  hall  and  faloon  is  a  range  of  very  handfome 
rooms,  confifting  of  an  eating-room,  library,  gallery,  and 


bed-chamber  apartments.  The  whole  is  furnilhed  in  a 
very  handfome  manner ;  and  is  replete  with  curiofities  and 
valuable  pictures,  fome  of  which  are  matchlefs,  and  of  the 
bell  mailers  :  the  piflures  hang  by  two  hinges  at  one  fide, 
which  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  a  pro¬ 
per  light.  This  houfe,  while  it  poffeffes  a  proportionate 
grandeur,  is  a  model  for  the  comfort  and  convenient  dif- 
pofition  of  its  apartments,  arrangement  of  its  offices,  See. 

From  the  principal  front  there  is  a  very  pleafing  diver- 
fified  profpefl.  Turning  through  agate  to  the  right  of 
the  houfe  is  a  large  lawn,  whereon  is  a  ftatue  of  the 
Belvidere  Apollo,  at  the  end  whereof  a  winding  fliady 
walk  leads  to  a  very  noble  avenue  of  fir-trees,  terminated 
by  a  handfome  obeiilk  ;  leaving  this  walk,  and  defend¬ 
ing  a  ftiort  way  through  a  wood,  you  arrive  at  a  lar^e 
tent,  fixed  to  the  ipot,  and  made  in  the  form  of  an  eaftern 
pavilion.  This  point  commands  a  view  of  the  lake,  the 
Pantheon,  hanging  wood,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  See. 
which  form  a  feene  of  the  molt  poliffied  beauty.  Defend¬ 
ing  from  hence  to  the  fide  of  the  lake,  and  crofting  an  arm 
of  it  by  a  wooden  bridge,  confifting  of  one  very  extenfive 
and  lofty  arch,  from  a  defign  of  Palladio,  you  enter  the 
bottom  of  the  hanging  wood,  where  Hones,  roots,  &c. 
mark  the  paflage  to  the  Grotto,  whofe  pebble  floor  and 
ivy-mantled  roof  denote  it  to  be  the  grotto  of  Nature.  It 
receives  its  light  from  a  circular  aperture  in  the  roof,  from 
whence  the  wild  plants  fufpend  their  dropping  tendrils, 
and  form  an  arch  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  eye 
catches  a  part  of  the  lake.  In  a  recefs  in  the  grotto  is  a 
marble  bafon,  which  is  ufed  as  a  cold  bath,  and  is  fupplied 
by  a  beautiful  dropping  ftpring,  that  dillils  its  flender 
ftreams  around  the  marble  ftatue  of  a  fleeping  nymph, 
placed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  recefs.  In  the  front  of 
the  bath,  on  its  marble  margin,  the  following  lines  of 
Mr.  Pope  are  inf  ribed  : 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  thefe  facred  ftreams  I  keep, 

And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep  : 

Ah  !  fpare  my  (lumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave  ; 

And  drink  in  filence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

Almoft  adjoining  is  another  fmaller  grot  of  the  fame  kind, 
charadteriftically  adorned,  in  which  a  river-god  is  feen  re¬ 
clining  upon  an  urn,  w'hich  is  actually  the  fountain  of  the 
river  Stour,  whofe  water  iflues  from  thence  in  a  clear  and 
copious  ftream,  that  falls  immediately  into  the  lake.  From 
this  delicious  fpot,  afending  by  Heps  of  rugged  Hone, 
you  pafs  through  a  ikirt  of  the  wood  above  the  grotto  ; 
and,  defending  on  the  other  fide  to  the  verdant  banks  of 
the  lake,  you  approach  the  building  called  the  Pantheon, 
from  the  portico  wdiereof  you  look  back,  over  the  lake,  to 
a  finely-wooded  brow,  on  whofe  declivity  the  tent  already 
mentioned  is  placed.  This  building  is  erefted  on  the 
model  of  the"  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  therefore  bears  its 
name  ;  and,  except  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Stow,  is 
the  moll  fuperb  garden-building  in  Great  Britain.  It 
contains  a  rotunda  of  about  thirty-fix  feet  in  diameter, 
lighted  from  its  dome,  and  adorned  with  ftatues  placed 
in  niches,  over  which  are  charadterillic  baflo-relievos. 
But  the  principal  objeft  in  this  room  is  a  modern  one  of 
Hercules,  by  Rylbrack,  and  allowed  to  be  the  chef  d'ceuvre 
of  that  celebrated  art  ill. 

Proceeding  to  the  right  from  this  beautiful  ftrudlure, 
the  eye  is  furprifed  with  a  magnificent  cafe ade,  which  falls 
in  very  fine  breaks  into  a  ftiaggy  valley  on  the  outlide  of 
the  garden,  and  is  fupplied  by  the  overflux  of  the  lake, 
which,  by  this  means,  never  overflows  its  banks,  and, 
from  the  fiupply  of  the  river,  never  finks  beneath  them, 
but  prelerves  a  continual  fullnefs.  Palling  onwards 
through  a  fmall  Ihrubbery,  you  afe end  a  rude  flight  of 
Heps,  irregularly  detached  from  each  other,  which  con¬ 
duct  you  through  various  cells  of  ore,  minerals,  Hone,  and 
luch  rude  materials  ;  which  form  a  paflage  into  another 
part  of  the  improvements,  divided  by  a  common  road, 
and  receiving  their  communication  from  this  rude  but 

well- 
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well-conftru&ed  arch.  Proceeding  up  the  hill,  whore 
fteepnefs  is  alleviated  by  ameandring  path,  you  arrive  at 
a  Ihady  and  thick-planted  grove,  where  a  root-houl'e  claims 
your  attention  ;  it  is  well  and  judicioufly  formed,  nor  is 
it  without  the  folemn  accompaniments  of  eremitical  foli- 
tude,  the  (kull  and  the  hour-glafs.  Palfing  from  hence 
along  the  tide  of  the  hill,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
next  object  of  admiration  :  it  is  a  very  fuperb  edifice,  and 
commands  a  view  not  only  of  every  thing  hitherto  de- 
fcribed,  but  alfo  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  park,  and 
Alfred’s  Tower,  a  magnificent  building,  erefted  on  a  fpot 
which  is  rendered  memorable  by  a  victory  fuppofed  to 
have  been  there  gained  by  that  brave,  wife,  and  iliuftrious, 
monarch. 

Defcending  a  fine  verdant  Hope  from  this  building,  by 
a  fubterranean  grot,  you  pafs  under  the  road  over  which 
the  rugged  arch  had  before  conducted  you,  and  re-enter 
the  principal  part  of  the  gardens,  near  a  beautiful  ftone- 
bridge  of  three  arches,  which  is  thrown  acrofs  a  branch 
of  the  lake.  From  this  bridge,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
it,  there  is  an  aflemblage  of  beautiful  objedts  both  near 
and  diftant,  fuch,  indeed,  as  would  demand  the  pencil  of 
a  Claude  to  delineate  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Palling  from  hence  through  the  fkirts  of  the  wood, 
by  a  Doric  building  called  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  whole 
portico  faces  the  lake,  and  winding  onwards  by  an  af- 
cending  embowered  path,  you  come  to  a  fmall  ruftic 
green-houfe,  with  parterres,  and  platforms  of  flowers  and 
fcented  fhrubs,  in  a  fmall  open  garden  before  it;  a  path 
from  hence  leads  to  the  gate  which  brings  you  to  the 
village.  Near  this  gate,  on  a  fmall  jutting  point  of  the 
garden,  which  is  let  into  the  village  as  it  were  by  a  funk 
fence,  Hands  a  gawdy,  enriched,  ancient,  crofs,  of  a  con- 
iiderable  height,  which,  fome  years  ago,  flood  in  the  city 
of  Briflol;  but,  being  an  obftruftion  to  fome  propofed 
improvements  in  that  city,  it  was  procured  by  Mr.  Hoare, 
and  brought  piece-meal  in  waggons  to  Stourhead  ;  and, 
after  being  repaired  and  richly  coloured,  it  was  eredted 
on  this  fpot,  where  it  is  a  very  contrafting  and  ornamental 
objeft. 

We  now  proceed,  through  Mr.  Hoare’s  woods  and 
park,  to  a  little  building  called  the  Nunnery.  It  is  a 
Gothic  defign,  and  has  fome  good  old  portraits  in  its 
apartment,  and  ferves  as  a  place  for  occafional  dinner  and 
tea-drinking  entertainments.  Its  fituation  is  very  ro¬ 
mantic.  From  hence,  by  a  winding  road,  you  afcend  the 
terrace,  which  is  of  a  great  length  and  breadth,  and  from 
whence  there  is  the  moft  extenfive  inland  profpedl  ever 
beheld.  At  the  extreme  point,  which  is  a  bold  jutting 
eminence  planted  with  firs,  Hands  Alfred’s  Tower.  It  is 
a  triangular  building  of  white  brick,  large  in  its  dimenfions, 
and  of  a  very  great  height.  At  each  angle  there  is  a  tower, 
one  of  which  contains  a  circular  ftair-cafe,  that  leads  to  a 
fmall  room  at  the  top,  juft  fufficient  for  the  placing  of  tele- 
fcopes.  From  hence  there  is  aprofpeft  in  circumference 
and  extent  i-eally  aftonifliing.  The  interior  part  of  the 
building  is  open  to  the  top  ;  itfeems  to  be  intended  chiefly 
as  an  objeft,  and  a  moft  noble  one  it  is.  For,  though  it 
is  without  any  ornament,  except  the  figure  of  Alfred  in 
a  niche,  and  the  inlcription  under  it,  which  js  over  the 
entrance,  and  is  nothing  but  a  lofty  wall  of  brick,  with 
the  projecting  towers  of  the  fame  materials  and  plainnefs  ; 
yet  fuch  are  the  proportions,  that  it  poflefles  the  moft  af- 
fefting  fimplicity  and  natural  grandeur  we  ever  remember 
to  have  feen  in  any  Angle  ftruCture,  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
country.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Direflory,  vol.  iv. 

ME'RECZ,  a  river  of  Lithuania,  which  runs  into  the 
Niemen  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Grodno. — A  town 
of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Troki,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Merecz  and  the  Niemen  :  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  Grodno. 

ME'RED,  a  man’s  name. 

MER'EDITH,  a  cape  among  the  Falkland  iflands,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Port  Stephen’s  and 
Cape  Orford. 
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MER'EDITM,  a  townfliip  of  North  America,  in  Straf- 
ford-county,  New  Hampfliire :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  incorporated  in  1768,  and  firft  called  New  Salem. 

MER'EDITH,  a  poft-town  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  North  America :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Cooper* 
Town. 

MEREE'GA  HAM'MAM,  i.  e.  the  Baths  of  Mereega, 
a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  ofTremecen,  anciently 
called  Aqua  Calidcc  Colonia ;  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 
The  largeft  and  moft  frequented  of  them  is  a  bafin  of 
twelve  feet  fquare,  and  four  in  depth ;  and  the  water, 
which  bubbles  up  in  a  degree  of  heat  juft  luppof  table,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  filled  this  ciftern,  pafles  on  to  a  much  fmallef  one, 
which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Jews,  who  are  not  permitted 
to  bathe  in  company  or  in  the  lame  place  with  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  Thefe  baths  were  formerly  covered,  and  had 
corridores  of  Hone  running  round  the  balms  ;  but  at  pre¬ 
lent  they  lie  expoled  to  the  weather,  and  are  half  full  of 
ftones  and  rubbifh.  Yet  notwithftanding  all  this,  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  ufually  refort  hither  in  the  fpring,  the 
leafon  of  thele  waters  ;  which  are  accounted  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  curing  the  jaundice,  rheumatic  pains,  and  fome 
of  the  molt  inveterate  difeafes.  Higher  up  the  hill  there 
is  another  bath,  which  being  of  too  intenfe  a  heat  to  bathe 
in,  the  water  is  conducted  through  a  long  pipe  into  ano¬ 
ther  chamber,  where  it  is  ufed  in  dnccian ,  an  operation 
of  like  nature  and  eft’efts  with  pumping.  Between  this 
and  the  lower  baths  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  town ;  and 
at  a  little  diftance  from  it  feveral  tombs  and  coffins  of 
ftone.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sherlhell. 

ME'RELY,  udv.  Simply  ;  only ;  thus  and  no  other  way ; 
for  this  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpofe. — It  is  below 
reafonable  creatures  to  be  converfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  recommend 
them.  AddiJbn. 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 

Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

Abfolutely : 

’Tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  feed  ;  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 
Poflefs  it  merely.  Shahejpeare's  Hamlet . 

I  am  as  happy 

In  my  friend’s  good,  as  if  ’twere  merely  mine. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Honelt  Man's  Fortune. 

MEREN'DERA,  f.  [Spanilh.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  hexandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  coro- 
nariae,  Linn,  (junci,  Jti/J.)  Generic  characters — Calyx; 
Iheath  of  one  leaf.  Corolla  :  of  fix  petals,  funnel-fhaped, 
equal ;  claws  ereft,  long  and  linear;  borders  elliptic-lan¬ 
ceolate,  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  thread-lhaped, 
equal,  inlerted  into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  Ihorter  than  the 
limb,  permanent ;  antherae  terminal,  ereft,  awl-ffiaped. 
Piltillum :  germen  three-lobed,fuperior,fomewhat  ftalked, 
oblong,  acute ;  ftyles  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ;  ltigmas  limple.  Pericarpium :  capfule  ftalked, 
oblong,  three-lobed,  acute,  of  three  valves  and  three  cells, 
opening  at  their  inner  edge.  Seeds  :  feveral  in  each  cell, 
obovate,  ftalked,  ranged  along  the  margins  of  each  valve. 
— Ejj'eutial  Character.  Sheath  of  one  valve ;  petals  lix, 
with  long  claws ;  antherae  vertical ;  capfule  of  three  cells, 
opening  at  their  inner  edge ;  feeds  feveral. 

Merendera  bulbocodium,  or  Pyrenean  merendera;  a 
Angle  fpecies.  Found  in  the  grafly  paltures  of  the  higheft 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  flowering  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  autumn,  and  ripening  feed  in  the  following  fpring. 
Root  an  ovate  bulb.  Stem  none.  Leaves  three  or  four, 
produced  after  the  flower  is  paft,  radical,  Ipreading,  linear, 
acute,  channelled,  fmooth,  a  lpan  long.  Flower  folitary, 
radical,  the  lize  of  a  fmall  crocus,  with  purplilh  rofe-co- 
loured  petals,  white  at  their  bale,  and  yellow  anthers. 
Capfule  fmall,  brown,  elevated  on  a  ftalk  two  inches  high. 
This  plant  might  perhaps,  without  violence  to  nature,  be 
referred  to  Colchicum,  or  to  Bulbocodium. 
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ME'RES,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MERETINT'ZA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  four 
miles  fouth -eaft  of  Pettaw. 

MERETRI'CIOUS,  adj.  [from meretrix,  Lat.]  Whorilh ; 
fuch  as  is  praftifed  by  prolhtutes  ;  alluring  by  falle  Ihow. 

• — Our  degenerate  underftandings  have  fuffered  a  fad  di¬ 
vorce  from  their  deareft  object,  defile  themfelves  with 
every  meretricious  femblance  that  the  variety  of  opinion 
prefents  them  with.  GlanviUe's  Scepfis. 

Not  by  affc&ed  meretricious  arts, 

But  ftri<ft  harmonious  fymmetry  of  parts.  JRofcommon. 

MERETRICIOUSLY,  adv.  Whorifhly ;  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  whores. 

MERETRI'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Falfe  allurement,  like  that 
of  ftrumpets. 

MER'ETRIX,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  the  meretrices 
were  the  better  fort  of  courtezans,  and  differed  much  from 
the  prqftilmlcc,  or  common  proflitutes,  who  had  bills  or 
infcriptions,  over  their  doors,  and  were  ready  at  all  times 
to  entertain  their  cuftomers ;  whereas  the  meretrices  en¬ 
tertained  none  but  at  night. 

The  meretrices  were  diitinguilhed  from  the  matrons  by 
their  drefs,  being  obliged  to  wear  the  toga,  and  Ihort  tu¬ 
nics,  like  thole  of  the  men  ;  whereas  the  matrons  wore 
the  Jtola,  which  was  a  garment  that  reached  down  to  their 
feet,  as  did  likewife  their  palla,  or  outer  robe. 

ME'REVILLE,  Mer'ville,  or  Meren'ville,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife :  ten 
miles  from  Eflampes. 

MER'FELT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Gerolftein. 

MER'  FO'LIE,  a  rock  in  the  channel,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  France.  Lat.49.43.N-  Ion.  1.12.W. 

MERG,  a  town  of  Africa  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Fez. 

MERGAN'SER,  j.  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus. 

To  MERGE,  v.a.  [from  mergo,  Lat.]  To  fink. — When¬ 
ever  a  greater  eftate  and  a  lefs  coincide  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  the  lefs  is  annihilated,  or,  in  the  law-phrafe, 
is  faid  to  be  merged,  that  is,  funk  or  drowned,  in  the 
greater,  l^lackfione. 

MER'GEN,  j.  A  word  ufed  by  fome  chemical  writers 
to  denote  coral. 

MER'GENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  late  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Bamberg ;  three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Streit- 
berg. 

MERGENEV',  a  fortrefs  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural :  feventy-two  miles  fouth  of 
Urallk. 

MER'GENTHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tauber,  the  refidence  of  the  grand 
•mailer  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  feat  of  the  regency; 
granted  to  the  order  by  Henry  of  Hohenlohe,  who  had 
been  grand  mailer  in  the  year  1620.  In  the  year  1631, 
this  town  wras  taken  by  the  Swedilh  general  count  Gufta- 
vus  Horn,  and  made  a  lordlhip  in  his  favour ;  but  this 
did  not  continue  long.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Wurzburg,  and  forty  eaft  of  Heidelberg. 
Lat.  49.  21.  N.  Ion.  9.27.  E. 

MER'GER,  f.  in  law,  the  finking  or  annihilation  of  a 
lefs  eftate  or  title  in  a  greater. — Ellates  tail  are  protefled 
and  preferved  from  merger.  Biacljione. 

MER'GIAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kin,  and 
fifty-five  north -eait  of  Kabri. 

MER'GUEN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary: 
670  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  49.  12.  N.  Ion. 
142.  20.  E. 

MER'GUI,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  fituated  on  an  ifland  near  the 
eaft  coaft,  with  a  harbour  which  paffes  for  one  of  the  bell 
in  the  Indies.  The  above  fea  near  the  coaft  being  full  of 
illands  is  named  by  Capt.  Forreft  the  Mergui  Archipelago. 
Lat.  12.6.  N.  Ion.  98.23.  E. 

MER'GUS,  J'.  The  Merganser,  or  Goosander;  a 
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genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  anferes.  Generic  charafters 
— Bill  toothed,  (lender,  cylindrical,  hooked  at  the  point; 
noilrils  fmall,  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  feet  four¬ 
toed,  the  outer  toe  longeft. 

Thefe  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  a  middle  fize, 
between  that  of  a  goofe  and  of  a  duck.  The  edges  of 
both  mandibles  are  ferrated,  the  tongue  is  thick,  fet 
with  final]  bridles  pointing  backward ;  a  happy  con¬ 
trivance  for  holding  the  flippery  fifties  which  form  their 
prey,  and  conducing  it  into  the  bird’s  throat.  They 
fwallow,  with  an  undiftinguilhable  voracity,  fifties  that 
are  by  far  too  large  to  enter  entire  into  the  ftomach ;  and 
hence,  while  the  one  end  is  digefting  in  the  cefophagus, 
the  other  often  remains  in  the  throat.  As  this  bird  is 
obliged  to  fearch  for  its  food  by  diving,  it  is  capable  of 
remaining  a  long  time  underwater;  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
is  furniihed  with  a  quantity  of  air,  lodged  in  a  cavity  of 
its  body,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refpiration  while  it  re¬ 
mains  below'.  The  merganfers,  from  their  voracity,  and 
their  expertnefs  in  fwimming,  are  perhaps  the  mod  de- 
ftrudlive  of  all  birds  that  plunder  the  waters ;  while  their 
flefti,  which  is  dry  and  of  a  bad  flavour,  makes  but  a 
fmall  compenfation  for  the  devaftations  which  they  com¬ 
mit.  Some  of  them  build  in  trees  ;  but  the  greater  part 
in  rocks,  jutting  over  precipitous  forelands.  One  or  two 
fpecies  are  faid  to  have  been  found  as  high  up  the  North 
Seas  as  Iceland  ;  but  this  is  uncommon.  In  all  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  the  female  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  male,  and 
differs  confiderably  in  the  diftribution  of  her  colours. 
There  are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  five  are  common  to  our 
country ;  the  others  are  natives  of  Europe  and  America. 

1.  Mergus  merganler,  the  common  merganfer,  or 
goofander  :  white  ;  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breaft, 
and  wings,  glofly-black  ;  tail  cinereous.  It  weighs  about 
four  pounds  when  full  growm  ;  its  length  is  two  feet  four 
inches.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Some¬ 
times  the  goofander  vifits  our  rivers  and  lakes  in  fevere 
winters,  but  retires  to  the  more  northern  latitudes  to 
breed.  It  has  been  known  to  build  on  trees,  like  the  cor¬ 
morant,  but  more  frequently  among  rocks  or  Hones  ;  and 
lays  fourteen  eggs,  which,  with  the  bird  itfelf,  are  often 
devoured  by  the  weazel.  It  fwims  with  its  head  above 
the  water ;  dives  deep  ;  remains  a  long  time  below,  and 
riles  at  a  conliderable  diftance :  hence  the  name  merganfer, 
or  mergus  anjer,  i.  e.  the  diving  duck.  Its  flefh  is  rancid, 
though  lometimes  eaten.  In  quell  offilh,it  dives  with  great 
celerity,  and  holds  its  flippery  prey  with  great  fecurity  by 
means  of  its  toothed  bill,  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpofe.  Bill,  legs,  and  irides,  red ;  the  greater  quill- 
feathers  black,  the  fmaller  white.  This  fpecies  is  repre- 
fentedon  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

2.  Mergus  cucullatus,  the  crefted  or  crowned  mer¬ 
ganfer.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  brilliant  crown 
on  its  head,  black  in  the  circumference,  and  white  in  the 
middle,  formed  of  feathers  elevated  to  a  dilk  ;  which  has 
a  fine  effedt,  but  appears  to  advantage  only  in  the  living 
bird.  Its  breaft  and  belly  are  white  ;  the  bill,  the  face, 
the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  black  :  the  quills  of  the  tail 
and  wings  are  brown  ;  the  innermoft  of  the  wings  are 
black,  and  marked,  with  white  ftreaks.  This  bird  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  duck  :  the  female  is  entirely  brown, 
and  its  creft  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  male.  This  ele¬ 
gant  fpecies  inhabits  North  America ;  appears  at  Hud- 
Ion’s  Bay  the  end  of  May,  and  builds  clofe  to  the  lakes  : 
the  nelt  is  compofed  of  grafs,  lined  with  feathers  from 
the  breaft  ;  and  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs.  The 
young  are  yellow,  and  are  fit  to  fly  in  July.  They  all 
depart  from  thence  in  autumn.  Appear  at  New  York, 
and  other  parts  as  low  as  Virginia  and  Carolina  in  No¬ 
vember,  wrhere  they  fpend  the  winter.  They  frequent 
the  frelh  waters,  and  return  to  the  north  in  March.  See 
the  Plate,  fig.  2. 

3.  Mergus  caftor,  the  dun  diver:  crefted,  cinereous; 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  bay  ;  chin,  middle  quill- 
feathers,  and  belly,  white.  “  This  bird,”  fays  Belon, 
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«  commits  as  much  havock  in  a  pool  as  a  beaver and 
hence,  he  adds,  it  was  termed  cqftor.  But  the  old  na- 
turalift  was  here  deceived,  for  the  beaver  does  not  eatfifii ; 
and  the  otter  is  the  animal  to  which  this  ifthyophagous 
bird  fliould  be  compared.  It  weighs  about  two  pounds 
and  a  half,  meafures  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  and 
inhabits  the  fame  countries  with  the  preceding. 

4.  Mergus  ferrator,  the  red-breafted  merganfer :  creft 
pendent ;  breaft  variegated  with  reddifh  ;  collar  white, 
tail-feathers  brown,  varied  with  cinereous.  This  fpecies 
is  adorned  with  a  diftindt  well-formed  creft,  confifting  of 
{lender  long  plumules,  direfted  backwards  from  the 
occiput.  It  is  about  the  fee  of  a  duck.  Its  head  and 
the  top  of  its  neck  are  of  a  violet  black,  changing  into 
old  green  ;  the  breaft  rufous  variegated  with  white  ;  the 
ack  is  black  5  the  rump  and  the  flanks  are  ftriped  in 
zig-zags  with  brown  and  light  grey ;  the  wing  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  black,  brown,  and  white  :  on  both  fides  of 
the  breaft,  near  the  {boulders,  are  fome  long  white  feathers 
edged  with  black,  which  cover  the  pinion  when  the  wing 
isclofed  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  red.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  3. 
The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  furniflied  with  a  large  and 
curious  labyrinth  in  the  throat :  the  wind-pipe,  about 
two  inches  from  its  entrance  above,  fwells  into  an  oval 
form,  of  three  times  the  width  it  before  occupied,  and 
continues  fo  for  about  two  inches  ;  after  which  it  refumes 
its  firft  ftiape  and  fize,  and  fo  continues  to  the  divarica¬ 
tion  into  the  lungs;  at  which  place  it  pafles  through, 
and  communicates  with,  a  bony  labyrinth,  in  ftiape  not 
unlike  a  heart,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long  by  two  in 
breadth  ;  one  fide  of  which  is  perforated  with  two  holes, 
covered  with  a  pellucid  membrane,  which  is  dilatable, 
and  {erves  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  labyrinth  at  the 
will  of  the  bird.  The  female  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
male  by  its  head  being  of  a  duller  rufous,  its  back  grey, 
and  all  the  fore  fide  of  its  body  white,  faintly  tinged 
with  fulvous  on  the  breaft.  This  fpecies  is  often  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and  breeds  on 
Loch  Mari,  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Hay. 
They  abound  in  molt  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on 
the  continent ;  and  as  high  as  Iceland;  alfo  in  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  dominions,  about  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  the 
lake  Baikal.  It  is  frequent  ip  Greenland  in  the  fum- 
mer,  where  it  breeds  on  the  ftiores.  The  eggs  are  like 
thofe  of  a  wild  duck,  but  fmaller  and  whiter.  It  dives 
well,  and  is  very  aftive  in  the  water;  yet  the  Green¬ 
landers  often  take  it  by  darts  thrown  at  it.  It  frequents 
Newfoundland  ;  and  often  appears  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  in 
large  flocks,  but  is  obferved  to  be  of  a  larger  fize  there 
than  in  Europe.  They  generally  come  in  pairs  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  as  foon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  ;  and  make 
their  neft  {bon  after  their  arrival,  chiefly  on  dry  fpots  of 
ground  in  the  i {lands.  The  young  are  of  a  dirty  brown, 
like  young  goftings.  They  all  depart  fouth  in  Oftober, 
to  the  lakes,  where  they  go  for  open  water. 

j3.  M.  niger,  the  mantled  or  black  merganfer :  about 
the  fize  of  a  duck ;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
fcapulars,  and  rump,  black  :  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
brown,  and  all  the  under  parts  white  :  the  quills  black. 
In  the  female  the  neck  is  bay ;  wings  with  a  tranfverfe 
white  ftripe  ;  greater  quill-feathers  and  tail  black. 

5.  Mergus  imperialis,  the  imperial  goofander :  varied 
with  black,  brown,  and  grey ;  head  fmooth  ;  firft  quill- 
feathers  black  ;  it  has  no  wing-fpot ;  bill  and  legs  red- 
dilh-white.  It  inhabits  Sardinia  ;  fize  of  a  goofe. 

6.  Mergus  albellus,  the  fmew,  or  white  nun  :  creft 
pendent ;  hind-head  black  ;  body  white  ;  back  and  tem¬ 
ples  black ;  wings  variegated.  The  white  nun  is  the 
mod  beautiful  of  the  whole  tribe;  the  white  plumage 
of  the  fore  parts,  and  the  black  mantle  that  covers  the 
back,  are  each  perredl  in  their  kind  ;  the  tuft  of  fmall 
detached  feathers,  white  upon  the  crown,  but  of  a  dark 
green  (haded  with  purple  upon  the  hind  part,  produces  a 
very  elegant  effect;  while,  to  complete  this  modeft  and 
religious  drefs  of  the  white  nun,  the  lower  pirt  of  the 
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neck  is  half  furrounded  with  a  collar  of  long  fi! Icy  fea¬ 
thers  like  velvet.  This  is  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  The 
female  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  male ;  it  has  no  creft  ; 
its  head  is  rufous,  and  its  mantle  grey.  The  fmew  is 
feen  in  England  only  in  winter,  at  which  leafon  it  is 
fometimes  met  with  on  the  fouthern  ftiores  ;  as  alfo  in 
France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Picardy,  where  it  is 
called  la  piet.te :  fimilar  to  this,  it  is  called  in  Kent  by 
the  name  of  magpie-diver.  On  the  continent  we  find  it 
as  far  fouth  as  Carniola:  it  frequents  Iceland,  at  which 
place,  or  fome  other  ardtic  region,  it  pafles  the  fummeVj 
there  it  breeds,  probably  along  with  the  other  merga'n- 
fers  ;  as  it  has  been  obferved  to.  migrate,  in  company  with 
thofe  birds,  feveral  kinds  of  ducks,  &c.  in  their  couffe 
up  the  Wolga,  in  February.  It  alfo  inhabits  America, 
having  been  lent  from  New  York,  where  it  is  probably  a 
migratory  fpecies,  as  in  Europe. 

7.  Mergus  minutus,  the  minute  merganfer:  brown-afh, 
beneath  and  chin  white  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  ferruginous  5  wing-fpot  white  before  and  behind. 
There  is  a  variety  having  a  fmooth  head;  black  back; 
belly  white;  bill  and  legs  blood-red ;  firft  quill-feathers 
black  5  tail  cinereous.  This  is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus;  and  is  called  the  Jlellated  mer- 
gatjer  by  Buffon,  from  the  white  fpot,  figured  like  a  ftar, 
which  is  placed  below  a  black  circle  that  furrounds  the 
eyes.  The  upper  fide  of  the  head  is  bay-colour,  the  man¬ 
tle  blackifli  brown  ;  all  the  fore  fide  of  the  body  is  white, 
and  the  wing  is  partly  white,  partly  black  ;  the  bill  is 
black,  or  lead- coloured.  In  Swiflerland  this  is  called 
the  ice-duck,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  on  the  lakes  till 
the  hard  fro  ft  fets  in.  In  winter,  thefe  birds  vifit  the 
lliores  of  our  ifland,  from  the  northern  regions. 

8.  Mergus  furcifer,  the  fork-tailed  merganfer:  body 
black;  head  fmooth;  hind-head,  neck,  vent,  belly, 
and  lateral  tail-feathers,  white ;  front  and  cheeks  pale 
brown  ;  tail  forked.  Bill  black  ;  dirty-red  at  the  fides  ; 
from  the  ears  each  fide,  through  the  fides  of  the  neck  to 
the  breaft,  a  black  band.  Inhabits  Curonia. 

9.  Mergus  fufcus,  the  brown  merganfer:  crefted  ; 
brown,  beneath  white  ;  chin  and  breaft  {potted  with 
black ;  wings  black  with  a  white  band.  Hind-head 
crefted  ;  behind  the  eyes  a  white  band  extending  to  the 
nape  ;  lower  part  of  the  creft  black  ;  breaft  bluifti  waved 
with  whitilh  ;  legs  yellowifii.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s  Bay  ; 
feventeen  inches  and  a  half  long. 

10.  Mergus  cau'uleus,  the  blue  merganfer:  crefted; 
blue,  crown  and  tail  black ;  chin,  belly,  and  fpot  on 
the  wings,  white.  Bill  long,  black;  legs  blue.  Inhabits 
Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  fourteen  inches  long. 

ME'RIAN  (Matthew),  an  engraver  of  the  German 
fchool,  was  born  at  Bade  in  the  year  1593,  His  firft  {In¬ 
dies  were  under  the  diredfion  of  Theodore  Meyer;  he 
afterwards  became  the  difciple  of  Theodore  de  Brie.  He 
was  a  man  of  talent ;  and  his  principal  engravings  are 
landfcapes,  which  he  etched  in  a  flight  free  ftyle,  and 
finiflied  with  the  graver.  His  views  have  much  of  that, 
rare  but  valuable  topographical  quality,  the  appearance 
of  having  been  really  copied  from  the  places  of  which 
they  bear  the  names,  and  which  quality  Merian  had  the 
drill  and  the  honour  of  imparting  to  his  difciple  Wen- 
cellaus  Hollar.  Merian  married  the  daughter  of  his 
tutor  de  Brie.  He  died  in  the  year  1657,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  at  Frankfort,  or,  according  to  fome  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  at  Schwalbach.  His  works,  according  to  Lg 
Compte,  amount  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  plates.  His 
marks  and  monograms  are  five  in  number,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  plate. 

ME'RIAN  (Maria  Sibylla),  daughter  of  the  above,  but 
a  much  more  diftinguilhed  character,  was  born  at  Frank  - 
fort  on  the  Maine  in  the  year  1647.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  (he  loft  her  father;  but  her  mother  found  in  her 
fecond  hulband,  Jacques  Morell,  a  kind  and  indulgent 
protedtor,  who  foftered  the  infant  genius  of  Maria. 
Morell,  as,  is  well  known,  was  a  diftinguilhed  painter  of 
P  P  -  fruits. 
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fruits,  flowers,  and  infefts ;  and  under  his  inftruftion  our 
young  artift  foon  diftinguiflied  herfelf  as  a  painter  and 
natural  philofopher,  to  which  attainments  Ihe  afterwards 
added  the  art  of  etching.  In  the  year  1665  flie  married 
Jean  Andre  Graf,  a  meritorious  painter  of  Nuremberg, 
who  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Morell.  In  1679  fne  pub- 
lifhed  the  firlt  volume  of  her  “  Hiftoire  des  Infeftres 
de  l’Europe,  deflines  d’apres  nature,  et  expliques  par 
Marie-Sybille  Merian ;  oil  Ton  traite  de  la  Generation  et 
des  differentes  Metamorpliofes  des  Infeftes  et  des  Plantes 
dont  ils  fe  nourifi'ent and,  in  1683,  Ihe  publifhed  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  in  the  execution  of 
which  Ihe  paid  attention  to  the  engravings,  as  well  as  the 
defigns,  it  being  the  firil  work  wherein  are  difplayed  the 
minutiae  which  are  fo  important  in  the  eye  of  the  connoif- 
feur  ;  and  the  managed  the  etching-needle  with  the  dex¬ 
terity  flie  had  before  evinced  in  the  management  of  her 
pencil.  In  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  Are  returned  to 
Frankfort  with  her  family,  and,  from  a  miftaken  zeal  in 
religion,  feparated  from  her  hufband  ;  retired  with  her 
mother  and  two  daughters  to  Weft  Friefland,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Labadiftes.  The  fociety 
of  Labadiftes  (who  called  themfelves  brothers  and  fit¬ 
ters')  had  then  affembled  under  Peter  Yrond,  and  their 
head-quarters  were  the  caftle  of  Den  Bofch,  fituated 
between  Franeker  and  Levardin,  of  which  the  poffefl’or’s 
name  was  Sommerdyck.  Here  flie  remained  a  confiderable 
time,  and  here  flie  had  opportunity  to  inlpeft:  at  leifure 
a  fine  collection  of  the  inlefts  of  America,  of  which  Ihe 
made  very  exaft  drawings ;  and  from  hence  her  tliirft  after 
profeflional  knowledge  led  her  to  make  occafional  ex- 
curfions  to  Amfterdam  and  other  parts  of  Holland,  which 
at  that  time  abounded  with  cabinets  both  of  piftures 
and  natural  hiftory. 

Her  enthufiafm  now  took  a  new  turn  ;  and,  coinciding 
with  the  willies  of  the  Dutch  naturalifts,  flie  was  induced, 
in  the  year  1699,  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Surinam.  On 
her  arrival,  after  an  agreeable  pafl'age,  a  wide  field  opened 
to  her  profeffional  ambition.  She  painted  the  infefts  and 
reptiles  of  the  country  on  vellum,  and  examined  with 
philolbphical  care  their  various  habits  and  changes  :  but 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  her  intenfe  application,  hav¬ 
ing  injured  her  health,  it  became  necellary  for  her  to 
return  to  Europe  in  the  following  year.  She  brought 
home  an  ample  colleftion,  not  only  of  drawings,  but  of 
ftieils,  dried  infefts,  & c.  She  now  fettled  at  Amfterdam, 
and  immediately  let  about  publilhing  the  fruits  of  a 
voyage,  than  which  none  had  ever  been  performed  more 
truly  interefting  to  the  naturalifts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
fixty  large  folio  plates  contained  in  her  “  Metamorphofes 
Infeftorum  Surinamenfium,  &c.”  feveral  were  executed 
by  herfelf,  and  Ihe  alio  fupplied  the  defcriptions.  It  was 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1705.  In  the  fecond 
edition,  which  was  publifhed  by  the  phylician  Jean  Mar- 
ret,  in  the  French  language,  more  plates  and  explanations 
were  added  by  the  author,  who  confecrated  the  remainder 
of  her  days  to  delineations  and  refearches  of  this  nature. 
To  each  infeft  is  added  the  plant  on  which  it  delights 
to  feed,  painted  with  great  elegance,  though  without 
the  botanical  charafters,  as  Ihe  was  unacquainted  with 
that  fcienoe  ;  their  names  in  Latin  were  added  by  Com- 
'  melin. 

Too  far  advanced  in  life  to  venture  on  a  fecond  voyage, 
yet  knowing  that  much  had  been  left  unaccompliflied  at 
Surinam,  Maria  Sibylle  now  formed  the  tlefignof  fending 
thither  her  eldeft  daughter,  who  had  accompanied  and 
aiTifted  her  in  her  former  voyage.  Jeanne  Helene  Graf 
cheerfully  undertook  the  commiflion,  landed  at  Surinam, 
painted  with  hereditary  fkiil  all  the  remaining  fubjefts  of 
natural  hiftory  that  the  could  find  interefting  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  added  her  remarks,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  Amfter¬ 
dam  ;  but  death  had  now  interpofed  to  prevent  this  con- 
fummation  of  the  pleafures  of  Maria  Sibylle.  She  died  at 
Amfterdam  in  1717.  The  Supplement  was  however  pub- 
liflicd  by  her  lecoi.d  daughter  Dorothea  Maria,  who  was 
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born  in  167?,  and  herfelf  painted  flowers  and  infefts  with 
great  ability. 

The  curious,  who  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
knowledge  and  talent  of  this  extraordinary  artift,  fhould 
vifit  the  principal  cabinets  of  Holland.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
purchafed  what  were  fuppofed  to  be  her  original  drawings 
on  vellum  ;  but  the  copy  exhibited  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum 
has  certainly  marks  of  the  graver,  though  it  may  have 
been  coloured  by  her  hand.  1 

MERIA'NA,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Antholyza  meriana, 
vol.  i.  757,  8. 

MERIANEL'LA.  See  Antholyza  merianella. 

MERIA'NIA.  See  Rhexia  leucantha  and  purpurea. 

MERJAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  i 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bahar. 

MER'IBAH,  [Heb.  ftrife.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MERIBBA'AL,  [Heb.  rebellion.]  A  man’s  name. 

MERIBA'SA,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Adana. 

MER'IDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Guadiana.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  large,  populous,  and  flourilhing,  and  much  em- 
belliflied  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  ftill  prefents  an  image  of 
its  former  grandeur.  This  town  became  a  colony  under 
the  emperor  Auguftus  ;  and,  being  peopled,  after  the  war 
with  the  Cantabrians,  with  foldiers  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions,  took  the  name  of  that  prince,  and  was  called 
Emcrita  Augufta.  Writers  differ  about  its  extent;  fome 
afligning  to  it  eight  miles,  and  others  fix  leagues,  of  cir¬ 
cumference.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  it  pre- 
ferved  its  monuments  ;  but,  when  taken  by  the  Moors, 
A.  D.  713,  it  was  very  much  ranfacked  and  almoft  de- 
ftroyed.  From  them  it  was  recovered  by  Alphonfo  IX. 
king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  in  1230  ;  and  from  that  period 
it  has  been  always  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile. 
It  lies  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Romans  called 
Vetonia  ;  but,  notwithftanding  its  former  extent  and  po- 
puloufnefs,  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants  fcarcely 
amounts  to  5000.  Under  the  Gothic  kings  it  was  the 
fee  of  an  archbilhop,  and  the  feat  of  fome  provincial 
councils.  The  archiepifcopal  fee  was  removed  to  Com- 
poftella  by  pope  Calixtus  II.  under  king  Alphonfo  VII. 
whilft  this  town  was  in  the  poffelfion  of  the  Moors.  When 
it  was  retaken  by  Alphonfo  IX.  he  gave  it  to  the  military 
order  of  St.  James,  and  it  ftill  belongs  to  this  order. 
Merida  took  for  arms  the  reverie  of  a  medal  ftruck  under 
Auguftus  for  commemorating  its  ereftion  into  a  Roman 
colony ;  this  is  a  gate  of  a  town  formed  by  two  arches 
with  two  towers,  and  a  femicircular  enclofure,  which 
extends  from  one  to  the  other.  The  environs  of  Me¬ 
rida  are  pleafant  and  fertile  ;  abounding  in  wine,  good 
fruits,  and  grain,  with  excellent  palture  ;  nine  league* 
from  Badajoz.  Lat.  38.  4.8.  N.  Ion.  6.  3.  W. 

We  cannot  prefent  our  readers  with  a  better  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  town  in  its  prefent  ftate,  than  by  inferting 
fome  extrafts  from  a  moft  interefting  letter  of  an  Englilh 
gentleman,  dated  Madrid,  in  the  month  of  May  1815,  to 
a  friend  of  ours  in  London. 

“  Among  the  feveral  places  through  which  I  have 
palled,  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  have  found  your- 
lelf  any-where  fo  much  delighted  as  you  would  have  been 
in  viewing  the  numerous  veftiges  of  ancient  magnificence 
which  meet  the  eye  at  Merida.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  eftablilhments  in  the  peninlula;  and  is  fituated 
on  the  Guadiana.  Upon  defcending  the  hill,  that  Hopes 
gently  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  you  find  at 
once,  burlting  upon  the  fight,  a  fine  prolpeft  of  a  Bridge, 
of  no  lefs  than  fifty-feven  arches,  over  which  you  have 
to  pafs  in  entering  the  town.  This  bridge  is  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-fix  Caftilian  yards  in  length,  and  nine 
in  breadth.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  built  under  the  con- 
fulate  of  Publius  Licinius  Craffus ;  and  is  compofed  of 
large  blocks  of  granite.  This  magnificent  work,  and 
ctirious  fpecimen  of  Roman  architecture,  may  be  faid  to 
remain  entire,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  fix  arches, 
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which  appear  of  modern  date,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
effiefts  of  fome  deftru  clive  accident  in  a  former  war,  as 
well  as  two  other  arches,  in  the  centre,  blown  up  during 
the  late  fiege  of  Badajoz.  In  fpite  of  all  this,  the  noble 
ftru&ure  retains  a  moll  impofing  afpeft  from  the  road 
above,  and  imprefi'es  a  ftamp  of  grandeur  upon  all  the 
circumjacent  objefts.  See  the  annexed  Plate. 

“  On  the  north  of  the  town  there  extend,  acrofs  an 
immenfe  valley,  a  feries  of  folid  and  confiderable  frag¬ 
ments  of  two  Aoueducts  of  majeftic  appearance.  Thefe 
edifices  have  loft  their  integral  effeft  upon  the  view  of  the 
traveller,  fince  they  are  here  and  there  interrupted  by 
accidental  ruins ;  yet  fome  of  the  arches,  fupported  by 
buttreffes  of  uncommon  ftrength,  have  refilled  to  this 
day,  and  bid  fair  to  hold  long  againft,  the  undermining 
aflaults  of  time.  They  fhow  what  induftry  and  labour 
could  do  in  carrying  water,  if  I  may  fo  lay,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  to  its  deftined  place  of  ufefulnefs,  ere 
fpeculation  and  ingenuity  had  found  the  lefs  expenfive 
means  of  conducting  that  indifpenfable  element  under 
ground.  We  have  gained  confiderably,  I  mull  confefs, 
in  accommodation  and  economy,  by  burying  iron  or 
wooden  pipes  under  our  feet  for  the  fupply  of  our  houfes  ; 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  loft  a  great  deal  of  or¬ 
namental  magnificence,  in  laying  afide  the  old  fyllem  of 
fupplying  water  by  means  of  aqueduCls.  I  remember 
your  defcribing  to  me,  after  your  return  from  France, 
what  an  elegant  profpeft  the  Marly  aqueduCl  prefented 
to  you  when  feen  above  Lncienne,  (the  elegant  villa  of 
the  unfortunate  madame  du  Barry,)  from  the  windows 
of  fltalmaifon,  (the  favourite  refidence  of  Bonaparte  and 
Jofephine.)  Thele  ideas  crowded  upon  my  mind  as  I 
contemplated  the  aquedufts  of  Merida;  and  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  ancient  with  modern  events,  threw  a  melancholy 
call  upon  my  thoughts  for  the  reft  of  the  evening.  But 
to  return  to  my  obfervations. 

“  Here  we  meet  alfo  with  no  inconfiderable  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  fome  of  the  marble  columns  of 
which,  with  Corinthian  capitals  beautifully  executed,  lie 
on  the  ground.  Some  of  them  are  almolt  entire.  The  plan 
of  the  Circus  Maximus,  fituated  alfo  on  the  north  of 
the  town,  may  be  eafily  traced  through  its  whole  com- 
pafs  by  the  regular  rows  of  feats  Hill  in  exillence  ;  but  the 
wall,  which  incloled  the  whole  edifice,  has  been  entirely 
thrown  down.  The  area  of  this  once  much-frequented 
place  is  immenfe,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  more  than  30,000  perfons.  In  the  centre,  the 
Spina  remains  :  it  is  railed  a  few  feet  above  ground  to  the 
length  of  about  one  hundred  feet  by  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
breadth.  On  this  fort  of  ridge  I  oblerved  circular  bafons 
Hill  full  of  water,  which  our  Cicerone  told  us  were  baths 
in  which  the  gladiators,  wreftlfers,  or  charioteers,  ufed 
to  refrelh  themfelves,  in  order  to  return  with  renewed 
ftrength  to  the  combat  or  the  games.  This  I  leave  for 
your  antiquarian  knowledge  to  decide,  fince  our  inftrudlor 
had  no  other  authority  for  his  layings  than  mere  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  Spina  was  generally  adorned  with  obelilks, 
ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  trbphies  of  the  vi£lors ;  and  you 
have  not  forgotten  that,  in  the  middle  of  that  famous 
conftrutlion  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  Auguftus 
placed  an  obelilk  brought  from  Egypt.  It  was  covered 
with  hieroglyphical  charaflers,  and  1 32  feet  high.  I  could 
difcover  here  no  trace  of  luch  ornaments,  although  I  am 
perfuaded  they  mull  have  been  there  in  the  bright  days 
of  Merida. 

“  Not  far  from  the  amphitheatre,  I  found  a  circular 
building  honoured  with  the  title  of  Naumachia;  but, 
confidering  its  confined  extent,  I  furmifed  that  it  had 
been  probably  nothing  more  than  a  public  bath.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  this  is  the  TeieatRe,  the  feats  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  feveral  entrances,  vomitories,  and  ftaircales, 
are  ftiil  prelerved.  This  place  has  in  modern  times  been 
-appropriated  to  the  bull-fights,  as  if  this  unfortunate 
•fpot  tad  been  doomed  by  fome  angry  gods  of  the  infernal 
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abodes  ever  to  exhibit  fcenes  of  blood  and  wanton  bar¬ 
barity.  But  I  will  fnatch  your  mind  away  from  fuch 
revolting  ideas,  and  tell  you,  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  you  would  have  been  pleafed  to  meet  with  curious 
relics  .of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Its  plan  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram.  The  flanks  were  adorned  each  with  ten  fluted 
columns  of  granite,  and  the  fmaller  fagades  with  fix ;  in 
all  thirty-two,  out  of  which  eighteen  have  had  the  good 
fortune  lo  remain  Handing.  Some  have  kept  their  beau¬ 
tiful  capitals,  and  even  part  of  the  architrave  to  which 
they  were  attached  ;  the  reft  are  mutilated.  The  height 
of  thele  columns  is  fifty-two  feet;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  moftly  hidden ;  lome  hidalgo  of  modern  times, 
and  modern,  if  not  barbarous,  feelings,  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  fix  his  refidence  within  this  once-facred  pre- 
cindl,  and  fullered  to  make  thefe  fine  Corinthian  columns 
the  degenerated  props  of  his  lath-and-plafter  hovel ;  fo 
that  here  departed,  or  at  leaft  fuperannuated,  grandeur, 
becomes  the  unwilling  fupport  of  mock  confequence  and 
empty  pride — a  cafe,  alas !  too  common  in  every  country 
and  in  every  age. 

Of  all  thefe  beautiful  remains,  I  felt  a  great  defire  to 
take  lketches;  but  was  prevented  by  a  continued  rain 
during  nearly  the  whole  time  that  I  lpent  at  Merida. 
The  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  bring  away  with  me, 
is  an  outline  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan.  (See 
the  Plate.)  This  arch,  though  now  denuded  of  its  ne- 
ceflary  ornaments,  llill  retains  fome  of  thole  noble  and 
imprefling  features  which  the  Romans  were  fo  able  to 
bellow  upon  their  public  edifices.  The  places  where  the 
fculptural  decorations  were  affixed,  are  ealily  dilcernible 
in  the  maffive  Hones ;  and  the  bold  fvveep  of  the  vault¬ 
ing  frame  overhead  does  honour  to  the  architect  who 
conceived  and  executed  it.  It  Hands  loftily  and  majefti- 
cally,  not  at  any  gate  or  entrance  into  the  town,  but 
within  the  town  itfelf.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Merida  is 
full  of  Roman  antiquities,  which  impart  to  the  place  a 
fort  of  awful  folemnity,  confiderably  increafed  by  a  vaft 
number  of  funeral  and  other  inicriptions,  fome  of  which 
are  well  prelerved  and  very  fine.  Several  fragments  of 
marble  ftatues  have  been  lately  found  in  the  excavations 
made  in  and  about  the  town. 

“  Among  thefe  curious  relics  of  vanifhed  magnificence, 
and  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  city,  I  have  remarked 
a  column  made  up  of  three  or  four  frufts  of  others,  molt 
exquifitely  fculptured  with  bacchanalians,  triumphs,  pro- 
ceffions,  and  fuch  fubjefits,  either  in  low  or  high  relief, 
and  executed  in  a  mafterly  manner.  .Above  the  capital, 
which  is  of  claffical  and  ftriftly-Corinthian  order,  Hands 
a  fine  antique  ftatue  of  a  Vellal,  I  believe;  but  to  which 
the  good  people  of  Merida,  with  the  addition  of  a  halo 
of  liars  around  the  head,  and  other  chara6leriftic  attri¬ 
butes,  have  given  the  name  of  San£ia  OUtlla.  Thele 
tranftnutations  have  been  common,  as  you  know,  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  but  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  nothing 
lefs  than  a  fort  of  metempfycholis,  by  which  the  numen, 
or  godhead,  of  a  Jupiter  with  a  long  beard,  or  Mars  with 
a  fword,  tranfpajfcs  infenfibly  to  a  St.  Peter  or  Paul. 
Whenever  people  are  determined  to  kneel  before  and 
worffiip  a  Hone,  it  does  not  fignify  what  it  reprefents;  or 
whether  a  Phidias  or  a  Michael  Angelo  has  lhaped  it 
into  the  Olympian  god  or  the  chief  of  the  apoftles.  Super- 
ftition,  hooded  and  blindfold,  fits  above  in  the  clouds, 
over  the  head  of  the  marble  deity,  and  pours  down,  pro- 
mifcuoufly  and  indifferently,  names,  power,  influence, 
according  to  the  relpeftive  defires  of  the  votaries  proftrate 
below  at  the  feet  of  the  venerated  image.” 

It  appears  that  this  capital  of  the  Romans  was  the 
centre  from  which  radiated  the  military  roads  through 
moll  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which  may  be  eafily  traced 
by  feveral  of  the  mile-ftones  now  remaining,  with  their 
correfponding  infcriptions ;  and  moll  of  them  Hand  even 
now  on  their  pedeftals  in  tolerable  prefer.vation.  On  the 
road-fide,  within  the  dift&nee  of  a  mile,  from  the  city,  are 
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many  ruins  of  magnificent  fepulchres,  and  even  the  mar¬ 
ble  coffins  in  which  were  depofited  the  relics  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

MER'IDA,  a  town  of  North  America,  and  capital  of 
Yucatan,  in  the  audience  of  Mexico,  the  refidence  of  a 
governor,  and  fee  of  a  bilhop,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  fea.  It  is  130  miles  north-eaft  of  Campeachy.  Lat. 
20.  10.  N. 

MER'IDA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Caraccas,  and  capital  of  a  diftribt,  called 
Merida,  or  Grilla,  fituated  near  the  limits  which  divide 
it  from  Venezuela.  The  foil  round  this  place  abounds 
with  fruits  of  all  forts ;  and  there  are  alfo  gold-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  lies  about  fifty-four  miles  from 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  260  north-eaft  from  St.  Fe 
de  Bogota.  Lat.  8.  N.  Ion.  70.  26.  W. 

MER'IDEN,  or  Mi'reden,  a  village  in  Warwicklhire, 
about  fix  miles  from  Coventry.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Alfpath,  or  Ailejpede;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  becoming  a  great  thorougdifare,  it 
got  the  name  of  Myreden,  from  myre,  dirt,  and  den,  a  bot¬ 
tom;  which  was  a  very  proper  diftin&ion  for  it  before 
the  eftabliffiment  of  turnpikes.  Though  ftili  incumbered, 
from  its  fituation,  during  wet  W'eather,  with  mire  and 
clay,  it  is  a  pleafant  village,  and  not  ill  built.  It  is  noted 
for  a  beautiful  and  commodious  inn,  probably  built  ori¬ 
ginally  for  a  nobleman’s  manfion,  as  being  ornamented 
with  ponds,  ltatues,'  &c.  The  church  Hands  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  fpot,  and  contains  fome  good  monuments  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  a  handlome  alabafter  tomb  of  John  Wyard,  in  ar¬ 
mour  and  mail,  with  fword  and  dagger  by  his  fide ;  his 
arms  a  cinquefoil  on  his  breaft.  This  gentleman  had  been 
an  efquire  to  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  foitnder  of  a  chantry  in  this  church,  near  which  he 
had  his  refidence :  he  was  alfo  a  knight  of  the  fliire  for 
this  county  in  the  fecond  year  of  Richard  II. 

Comb  Abbey,  near  Meriden,  and  only  three  miles  from 
Coventry,  was  famous  for  a  rich  abbey  of  monks,  built 
in  1150.  It  flourilhed  in  great  fplendour  till  the  general 
diffolution.  The  church  is  demolilhed ;  but  the  abbey, 
with  fome  modern  improvements,  is  now  the  feat  of  earl 
Craven. 

Four  miles  from  Meriden,  and  two  from  Coventiy,  is 
Allefley,  a  village  with  a  church  and  lpire-fteeple.  This 
place  was  originally  a  member  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
bilhop  Clinton  having  permitted  a  chapel  to  be  built  here 
for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  referving  the  right  of  burial  to 
the  mother-church.  In  a  place  called  the  Parks  Hood  a 
caftle,  doubly  moated,  probably  the  refidence  of  the  Haf- 
tings’s,  who  poilelfed  this  place  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Other  villages  near  Meriden  are  Horewell,  Stonely,  and 
Soiihul  :  the  latter  has  three  fairs;  April  29,  May  10, 
and  Oft.  10.  Near  this  place  alfo  is  Kenilworth,  which 
fee,  vol.  xi. 

MERID'IAN,  f.  [meridien,  Fr.  meridics,  Lat.]  Noon; 
mid-day: 

He  promis’d  in  his  Eaft  a  glorious  race  ; 

Now',  funk  from  his  meridian,  fets  apace.  Dryden. 

The  particular  place  or  Hate  of  any  tiling. — All  other 
knowledge  merely  ferves  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  is 
fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof:  they  are  fuch  as  will  be  of 
little  ufe  to  a  feparate  loul.  Hale. — The  higheft  point  of 
glory  or  power : 

I’ve  touch’d  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  greatnefs, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
I  halte  now  to  my  letting.  Shakejp'eare’s  Henry  VIII. 

Meridian,  in  aftronomy  and  geography,  a  great  circle 
of  the  fphere,  paffing  through  the  zenith,  nadir,  and 
poles,  of  the  world,  crofting  the  equinoctial  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  and  dividing  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  the 
one  eaftern,  and  the  other  weftern.  It  is  called  meridian, 
from  the  Latin  meridies,  noon,  or  mid-day,  becaufe,  when 
the  1’un  is  in  this  circle,  it  is  noon  in  thole  places  lituated 
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under  it.  Hence,  1.  As  the  meridian  inverts  the  whole 
earth,  there  are  feveral  places  fituated  under  the  fame 
meridian.  2.  As  it  is  noon  'whenever  the  centre  of 
the  fun  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  heavens;  and  as  the 
meridian  of  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  the  former ;  it 
follows,  that  it  is  noon  at  the  farrie  time  in  all  places 
fituate  under  the  fame  meridian.  3.  There  are  as  many 
meridians  on  the  earth  as  there  are  points  conceived  in 
the  equator.  In  efteft,  the  meridians  always  change,  as 
you  change  the  longitude  of  the  place  ;  and  may  be  faid 
to  be  infinite,  each  fefpeftive  place  from  eaft  to  weft 
having  its  refpeftive  meridian. 

The  firft  meridian  is  that  from  which  the  reft  are  ac¬ 
counted,  reckoning  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  firft  meridian 
is  the  beginning  of  longitude.  The  fixing  of  the  firft 
meridian  is  a  matter  merely  arbitrary;  and  hence  difte- 
rent  perfons,  nations,  and  ages,  have  fixed  it  differently; 
whence  fome  confufion  has  arifen  in  geography.  The 
rule  among  the  ancients  was,  to  make  it  pals  through 
the  place  fartheft  to  the  weft  that  was  known.  But,  the 
moderns  knowing  that  there  is  no  fuch  place  in  the  earth 
as  can  be  efteemed  the  molt  w'efterly,  the  way  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  longitudes  of  places  from  one  fixed  point  is  much 
laid  afide.  Ptolemy  affumed  the  meridian  that  paffes 
through  the  fartheft  of  the  Canary  illands  as  his  firft  me¬ 
ridian  ;  that  being  the  moll  weftern  place  of  the  -world  then 
known.  After  him,  as  more  countries  were  difcovered 
in  that  quarter,  the  firft  meridian  was  removed  farther 
off.  The  Arabian  geographers  chofe  to  fix  the  firft  meri¬ 
dian  upon  the  utmoll  lhore  of  the  Weftern  Ocean.  Some 
fixed  it  to  the  ifiand  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  CapeVerd; 
Hondius  to  the  ille  of  St.  James ;  others  to  the  illand 
Del  Corvo,  one  of  the  Azores;  becaufe  on  that  illand  the 
magnetic  needle,  at  that  time,  pointed  dire&ly  north, 
without  any  variation ;  and  it  was  not  then  known  that 
the' variation  of  the  needle  is  itfelf  lubjeCt  to  variation. 
The  lateft  geographers,  particularly  the  Dutch,  have 
pitched  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  others  on  the  ille  of 
Palm,  another  of  the  Canaries  ;  and,  laftly,  the  French, 
by  command  of  their  king,  on  the  illand  of  Ferro,  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  Canaries.  But,  without  much  regard  to  any 
of  thefe  rules,  our  geographers  and  map-makers  fre¬ 
quently  affume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  they  live, 
or  the  capital  of  their  country,  for  a  firft  meridian  ;  and 
thence  reckon  the  longitudes  of  their  places. 

Aftronomers  in  their  calculations  ufually  choofe  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  their  obfervations  are  made, 
for  their  firft  meridian  :  as  Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria;  Ty¬ 
cho  Brahe,  at  Uranibourg;  Riccioli,  at  Bologna;  Mr. 
Flamfteed,  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
the  French,  at  the  Obfervatory  at  Paris. 

MERID'IAN,  adj.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon  : 

Sometimes  tow’rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleafant,  his  griev’d  look  he  fixes  fad ; 

Sometimes  tow’rds  heav’n,  and  the  full  blazing  fun, 
Which  now  fat  high  in  his  meridian  tow’r.  Milton. 

Extended  from  north  to  fouth. — Compare  the  meridian 
line  afforded  by  magnetic  needles  with  one  mathemati¬ 
cally  drawn  ;  obferve  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its 
declination  from  the  true  meridian  line.  Boyle. — Railed 
to  the  higheft  point. 

Meridian  Line,  an  arc,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon.  Or,  a  meri¬ 
dian  line  is  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
of  the  place  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  vulgarly  called 
a  nortli-and-fouth  line,  becaufe  its  dire&ion  is  from  one 
pole  towards  the  other.  The  ufe  of  a  meridian  line  in 
aftronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c.  is  very  great,  and  on 
its  exaCtnefs  all  depends ;  whence  infinite  pains  have  been 
taken  by  divers  aftronomers  to  fix  it  to  the  utmoft  preci- 
fion.  M.  Caffini  has  diltinguilhed  himlelf  by  a  meridian 
line  drawn  on  the  pavement  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio, 
at  Bologna,  the  largeft  and  molt  accurate  in  the  world; 
being  1 20  feet  in  length.  In  the  roof  of  this  church,  a 
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thoufand  inches  above  the  pavement,  is  a  little  hole, 
through  which  the  fun’s  image,  when  in  the  meridian, 
fading  upon  the  line,  marks  his  progrefs  all  the  year. 
When  finilhed,  M.  Caffini,  by  a  public  writing,  informed 
the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  of  a  new  oracle  of  Apollo, 
or  the  fun,  eftablilhed  in  a  temple,  which  might  be  con- 
fulted,  with  entire  confidence,  as  to  all  difficulties  in  agro¬ 
nomy.  See  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  458,  9. 

MERIDIA'NI,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  name  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  to  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  entered  the  arena, 
after  the  bejliarii  (who  fought  in  the  morning  againft 
beafts)  had  finilhed.  They  were  thus  called  from  meridies, 
noon,  the  time  when  they  exhibited  their  Ihows.  The 
meridiani  fought  man  with  man,  fword  in  hand.  Hence 
Seneca  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  combats  of  the 
morning  were  full  of  humanity  compared  with  thofe 
which  followed. 

MERID'IONAL,  adj.  Southern. — In  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  America  and  Africa,  the  fouthern  point  varieth  to¬ 
ward  the  land,  as  being  difpofed  that  way  by  the  meri¬ 
dional  or  proper  hemifphere.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errotirs. — 
Southerly;  having  a  fouthern  afpeCf. — All  offices  that  re¬ 
quire  heat,  as  kitchens,  ftillatories,  and  ftoves,  fnould  be 
meridional.  Wotton. 

Meridional  Distance,  in  navigation,  the  fame  with 
departure,  or  eafting  and  welling;  being  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  meridian,  under  which  the  Ihip 
now  is,  and  any  other  meridian,  which  the  was  under 
before. 

Meridional  Parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  are  the  parts 
by  which  the  meridians  in  a  Mercator’s  chart  increafe, 
as  the  parallels  of  latitude  decreafe.  The  cofine  of  the 
latitude  of  any  place  being  equal  to  the  radius,  or  femi- 
diameter,  of  that  parallel ;  therefore,  in  the  true  fea-chart, 
or  nautical  planilphere,  this  radius  being  the  radius  of 
the  equinoctial,  or  whole  fine,  of  90  degrees,  the  meri¬ 
dional  parts  at  each  degree  of  latitude  mult  increafe  as 
the  lecants  of  the  arc  contained  between  that  latitude  and 
the  equinoctial  decreafe.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

MERIDIONAL'ITY,  f.  Pofition  in  the  fouth;  afpect 
towards  the  fouth. 

MERID'IONALLY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  meri¬ 
dian. — The  Jews,  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  Itood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  fouth,  and  delight  to 
lleep  meridionally.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. 

MER JE'JAH,  a  town  of  Algiers  :  eighty  miles  eaft  of 
Oran. 

MERIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente  :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Cognac. 

MERIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre :  five  miles  weft  of  Blanc  en  Berry,  and  ten 
north- weft  of  Belabre. 

MERJIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man:  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Kabis. 

ME'RIM,  a  large  lake  of  Brafil,  near  the  Atlantic. 
Lat.  33.  S. 

MER'IMEG,  or  Mar'amag,  a  large  river  of  Louifiana, 
avhich  runs  into  the  Miffiffippi  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffouri. 

\  MERI'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto :  three  miles  eaft- fouth- eaft  of  Lecce. 

MERINDAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bara- 
maul :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Darempoury. 

MERINDOL',  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Months  of  the  Rhone.  A  great  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  maffiacred  on  account  of  their  religion,  in 
1545,  in  virtue  of  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Aix.  It 
is  nine  miles  eaft  of  Cavaillon. 

MERI'NO.  See  the  article  Ovis. 

MERINVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
©f  the  Seine  and  Oife :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Eftampes. 

ME'RION,  Upper  and  Lower,  two  townfliips  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennfylvania ;  the  firft  has 
993,  and  the  latter  1422,  inhabitants.  , 

MERI'ONES,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeneus  king  of  Crete 
Vol.  XV.  No.  J031. 
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during  the  Trojan  war,  fon  of  Molus  a  Cretan  prince.  He 
fignalized  himfelf  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deipho- 
bus  the  fon  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  Homer  com¬ 
pares  him  with  Mars.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
Cretans,  who  even  paid  him  divine  honours  after  death. 
Homer.  II.  2,  &c. 

MERION'ETH.  See  Towyn. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Iriih  Sea;  on  the  north  by  Denbigh- 
fhire  and  Caernarvonffiire ;  on  the  eaft  by  Montgomery- 
fliire ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Dovey,  which  divides 
it  from  Cardigan Ihire.  This  county  extends  in  length, 
from  Beddgelert  near  Snowdon,  to  Bwlch  y  Vedwen  on 
the  confines  of  Montgomerylhire,  forty-three  miles ;  in 
breadth,  from  Harlech  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  Llan¬ 
gollen  parilh,  thirty-eight.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Mei- 
ronydd,  and  is  the  only  county  in  Wales  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  wor djhire,  ftill  retains  its  ancient  appella¬ 
tion.  This  name  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  Meirion,  the 
fon  of  Tibrawn,  and  grandfon  of  Cunedda,  a  diftinguifhed 
Britiffi  chieftain  of  the  fifth  century,  who,  having  affifted 
thb  Wellh  in  refcuing  their  country  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  a  band  of  Iriih  marauders,  received  from  them  a 
large  extent  of  territory  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  the  fcene  of  many  of  the  daring  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  celebrated  Owen  Glendower,  who  fo  vigo- 
roully  efpouled  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  II. 

The  general  afpeft  of  Merionethlhire  differs  in  fome 
refpefts  from  that  of  the  other  counties  in  North  Wales. 
For  the  moft  part  it  is  extremely  mountainous;  but  its 
mountains  are  lefs  elevated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points,  than  thofe  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Caernarvon. 
The  higheft  hill,  however,  called  Cader-Idris,  is  inferior 
in  height  only  to  Snowdon.  This  mountain,  according 
to  tradition,  was  lo  called  from  being  the  favourite  feat 
of  Idris,  who  was  a  great  prince,  poet,  aftronomer,  and 
philofopher,  in  ancient  times.  The  heights  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  given  in  vol.  xiv.  p.  727.  The  other  principal 
eminences  are  Aren-Vowdhwy,  Aren-Benllyn,  Aren- 
Nig,  Moelwyn,  Manod,  &c.  thefe  rear  their  lofty  heads 
over  a  profulion  of  lower  hills,  which  are  interfered  by 
fome  beautiful  valleys,  and  are  interlperfed  with  woods, 
lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  cataraCts. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  Merionethlhire,  it 
may  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  it  is  not  deftined  to  reach 
any  high  degree  of  agricultural  improvement.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  his  Survey  of  North  Wales,  eftimates  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  whole  county  at  430,000,  and  ftates  that  out 
of  thefe  not  above  146,000  acres  are  inclofed.  The  foil 
is  various,  but  in  general  extremely  poor.  The  hilly  dif- 
trifts,  where  covered  with  foil,  are  in  general  too  fteep 
and  rugged  to  admit  of  culture.  By  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  low  grounds  confifts  of  peat-earth,  forming 
bogs  and  turbaries.  In  fome  few  places  attempts  have 
been  made  by  different  individuals  to  bring  a  part  of  thefe 
wafte  lands  into  cultivation ;  but  their  progrels  has  by  no 
means  anfwered  their  expectations,  though  fome  advan¬ 
tages  have  certainly  been  gained.  The  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  therefore,  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  cattle,  flieep,  and  goats,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  exchanged  for  the  commodities  of  more  fer¬ 
tile  or  more  commercial  diftrifts.  The  cultivated  fpots 
lie  chiefly  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  on  the  Ikirts  of  the  county. 
In  the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  in  many  parts 
there  appear  eonfiderable  plantations  of  wood,  both  na¬ 
tural  and  railed  by  art. 

Notwithftanding  the  apparently-favourable  chara&er  of 
this  county  for  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
it  is  remarkable  that  few  mines  of  any  importance  have 
been  difcovered  in  it.  The  diftrict  abounds  indeed  with 
numerous  veins  both  of  lead  and  copper  ore,  but  they 
are  generally  either  fo  peculiarly  placed,  or  fo  limited  in 
extent,  as  to  deprive  the  adventurer  of  any  fair  profpect 
of  remuneration  for  the  expenle  and  trouble  of  opening 
Q  q  them. 
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them.  Sulphstt  of  copper,  in  particular,  is  found  at  Aber- 
dyfo,  and  at  Buddugre  and  Glogiau  mines  near  Dolgelly. 
The  two  latter  are  the  principal  in  Merionethfliire,  and 
perhaps  the  only  ones  which  are  wrought  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fpirit  or  profit.  At  Moel-Itbri,  in  the  parifh  of 
Llanellyd,  Pont-yr-avonddu,  Bulch-y-plwm,  and  Craig- 
wen,  near  Dinas-Mowthy,  are  the  chief  veins  of  lead. 
The  fame  metal  alfo  abounds  at  Melin,  Illyw-y-pair,  in 
the  parifh  of  Tywyn,  and  at  Bryndir.as,  near  DyfFryn- 
gwyn.  This  county  poffeffes  no  iron  ores,  and  can  only 
boaft  of  one  infulated  white  lime-rock  at  Gwerclas,  near 
Corwen,  in  which  about  50,000  buihels  are  annually 
burnt.  Merionethfliire  affords  no  coal,  l'o  that  peat  forms 
the  chief  article  for  fuel.  In  a  level  part  of  the  county, 
called  Towyn  Meironydd,  rifes  a  very  lingular  rock  of 
immenfe  fize,  and  terminating  in  a  conical  form.  Quartz 
conftitutes  the  chief  matrix  of  the  lead  and  copper  ores 
here.  In  fome  places  feveral  veins  confift  entirely  of  this 
mineral  upon  the  furface.  A  line  of  dark-coloured  argil¬ 
laceous  limeftone  can  be  traced  in  a  fouth-weftern  direc¬ 
tion,  ftretching  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county 
to  Cadair-Ddinmael,  near  Cerrig-Druidion :  but  this  lime 
is  of  little  value,  either  as  a  cement  or  a  manure. 

The  principal  river  in  this  county  is  the  Dee,  which 
takes  its  rile  from  feveral  fprings  on  the  declivity  of  the 
lofty  Aren.  Thefe  quickly  uniting  their  breams  enter 
the  lake,  called  by  the  Welih  Llyn-tegid,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  Pimblemeer,  and  from  thence  flow  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  vale  of  Edernion,  towards  Corwen,  a  little  below 
which  town  it  enters  Denbighlhire.  The  Dee,  in  its 
courfe  through  "this  county,  forms  feveral  fine  cataraflrs. 
That  called  Ithaiadrdu,  or  the  Black  Catarabt,  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  is  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Dol¬ 
gelly,  and  is  a  double  fall  about  fixty  feet  in  height, 
where  the  river  dallies  rapidly  over  a  feries  of,  black  rug¬ 
ged  rocks,  which  are  covered  in  many  places  with  white 
lichens,  and  thus  give  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  fcene. 
The  other  rivers  of  importance,  beiides  the  Dee,  are  the 
Maw  or  Mawddach,  the  Dovey  or  Duff,  and  the  Giaflyn 
and  Dwyrid,  the  two  laft  of  which  form  a  junction,  and, 
paffmg  T raeth-Mawr  and  Traeth-Bychan,  empty  their  wa¬ 
ters  into  the  Irifh  Sea.  There  is  in  this  county  a  variety 
of  lakes:  the  principal  ones  are  Llyn-Tegid  near  Bala, 
and  Llyn-Tallyn  at  the  fouthern  foot  of  Cader-Idris. 

The  political  divifions  of  this  county  have  varied  at 
different  periods.  At  prefent  it  comprehends  five  comots , 
or  hundreds,  viz.  Ardwdwy,  Penllyn,  Eftumaner,  Eder¬ 
nion,  and  Talybont;  thirty-feven  pariihes,  and  feven 
market-towns,  which  are,  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Di¬ 
nas-Mowthy,  Corwen,  Towyn,  and  Barmouth.  Harlech, 
the  county-town,  is  hut  a  poor  place,  though  governed 
by  a  mayor.  Barmouth  is  the  only  port  in  the  county. 
Dolgelly  is  diftinguiihed  as  the  place  where  the  fummer 
affifes  are  held,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  thriving  town  in 
Merionethfnire.  Bala  is  likewife  a  thriving  town.  Dinas- 
Mowthy,  although  ' now  a  mean  town,  was  anciently  a 
fortified  city,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Welfh  prince  or  chief¬ 
tain.  It  is  bill  a  corporate  town,  with  a  mayor,  alder¬ 
man,  recorder,  and  leveral  burgeffes :  the  mayor  has  the 
right  of  trying  criminals,  but  of  late  years  that  privilege 
has  not  been  put  in  prailice :  lie  Hill,  however,  retains 
'all  the  infignia  of  his  magifterial  office.  Befides  thefe 
towns,  there  is  a  variety  of  villages  difperfed  through 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Of  thefe,  Feftiniog  and 
Mallwyd  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  fituation, 
and  noble  profpebts  which  they  command.  Feftiniog  has 
been  celebrated  by  feveral  authors,  but  more  efpecially 
by  lord  Lyttelton.  The  vale  in  which  this  ftands  has 
been  compared  to  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe;  and  it 
muft  he  confeffed  that  few  fpots  in  this  ifland  can  boaft  of 
Inch  varied  and  romantic  feenery. 

•This  county  is  not  diftinguiihed  for  its  manufactures; 
but  at  Bala  and  Dolgelly  lome  ftrong  cloths,  druggets, 
kerfimeres,  &c.  are  made.  Bala  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  ftockings  and  wigs. 


Merionethfliire  contains  many  interefting  monuments 
of  remote  ages. — Above  Nannua,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dolgelly,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  a  vaft  collection  of 
loofe  ftones,  which  have  evidently  formed  the  rampart  of 
a  Britifh  poll.  The  hill  on  which  thefe  ftones  are  placed 
is  emphatically  denominated  Moel-Orthrwm,  or  the  Hill 
of  Oppreffion. — The  remains  of  a  cable,  formerly  of  great 
ftrength  and  extent,  occupy  the  top  of  the  infulated  rock 
near  Towyn-Meironydd,  already  noticed.  It  appears  to 
have  ftretched  longitudinally  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  fummit.  One  of  the  apartments,  thirty  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  is  excavated  in  the  rock.  In  fome  parts,  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  confift  of  ftones  loofely  piled  on  the 
edges  of  the  precipices,  but  on  other  parts  appear  well- 
built  walls  of  fquared  ftones,  cemented  with  mortar  com- 
pofed  of  calcined  ffiells  and  gravel. — St.  Cadwan’s  bone, 
in  the  church-yard  of  Towyn,  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  been  ereCted,  in  honour  of  that  faint,  in  the  fixth 
century. — In  the  pariili  of  Llanelltyd  are  the  ruins  of 
Cynmer-abbey,  founded  by  two  Welffi  princes  in  1198.—- 
On  the  mountain  called  Mikneint,  near  Rhyd-ar-Helen, 
ftand  lome  remarkable  bone  monuments,  at  leaft  thirty 
in  number.  Each  feparate  grave  has  four  ftones,  one  at 
each  corner,  rel'embling Email  fquare  pillars,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  about  nine  inches  broad.  Tradition  fays, 
they  ferve  to  commemorate  fome  perlons  of  note,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  fought  here  between  the  men  of  Dyffryn- 
Ardwdwy,  and  fome  of  Denbighlhire.  A  confiderable 
number  of  fimilar  monuments  are  found  likewife  in  the 
parifh  of  Trawsfynudd-  Several  bone  circles  appear  in 
the  vicinity  of  thefe  graves,  the  largeft  about  fifty-two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  vaft  carnedd,  with  two  upright 
ftones ;  alfo  feveral  fmaller  circles,  the  whole  apparently 
furrounded  by  one  of  much  greater  circumference. — Near 
Rhuw-goch  is  a  fmall  fort,  in  a  Angular  polition,  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  ifolated  rock,  refembling  an  artificial  mount,  be¬ 
tween  the  hills,  evidently  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
pafs.  Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  this  was  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  conitruCtion ;  but  the  regularity  of  its  facings,  and 
the  numerous  coins  which  have  been  found  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  feem  to  imply  that  it  was  of  Roman  formation. 
Befides,  in  the  inclofed  country  immediately  adjacent, 
is  a  large  encampment,  undoubtedly  the  work  of  that 
people.  This  commands  a  variety  of  pafles,  which  are 
defended  by  minor  pofts. — At  one  extremity  of  the  vale 
of  Maentwrog  is  a  large  upright  bone,  fuppofed  to  he  the 
monument  of  a  faint  fo  named,  who  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Bruno. — The  large  artificial  mount  called  To- 
men-y-Bala,  near  the  lake  of  Bala,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  Roman,  but  afterwards  to  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Welfh  during  their  conflicts  with  the  Eng- 
liffi. — Situated  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  town  of  Cor¬ 
wen,  is  the  Britifh  poft  called  Caer-Drewin,  which  conlifts 
of  a  circular  wall,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  have  been  one 
of  thofe  ftrong  holds  in  which  the  Welffi  fecured  •  their 
families  and  their  property,  in  the  event  of  an  invafion. 
Lyttelton  conjectures  that  Owen  Gwynnedd  occupied  this 
poft,  while  Henry  II.  encamped  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  vale ;  from  whence,  however,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  England  in  chagrin,  without  being  able  to  ftrike  a 
Angle  blow.  It  was  afterwards  the  retreat  of  the  brave 
and  heroic.  Owen  Glendower,  whole  memory  continues 
to  he  highly  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  diftrict. 

Harlech  or  Harloch  Cable  deferves  a  feparate  notice,  as 
it  has  been  imperfectly  deferibed  under  the  word  Har¬ 
loch,  vol.  ix.  The  remains  of  this  very-ancient  edifice 
are  feated  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  which  overhangs  a  flat 
marffi,  on  the  fea-coaft,  near  Cardigan  Bay.  The  exterior 
walls  are  nearly  entire,  and  affume  a  fquare  form  of  about 
twenty  feet  each  way,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  at  the  entrance.  A  fortrefs  is  laid  to  have  been  built 
on  this  feite  by  Maelgwn  Gv/ynedd,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  about  the  year  530  ;  but  Edward  I.  ereCted  the  pre- 
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fcnt  edifice,  which  was  finifhed  in  the  year  nJj.  The  am¬ 
bitious  Owen  Glendower  feized  and  took  pofl'effion  of  it  in 
1404-5  but  Henry  IV.  lent  an  army  into  Wales  foon  after¬ 
wards,  and  dillodged  that  chieftain.  In  1460  it  became 
the  place  of  refuge  and  fecurity  to  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
who  fled  here  for  protection  after  the  difaftrous  battle  of 
Northampton,  when  Henry  VI.  was  defeated.  In  the 
fanguinary  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
thi° fortrel's  was  obftinately  defended  by  Dafydd  ap  Efan 
ap  Einion,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  party  :  an  army  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  length  compelled 
him  to  furrender  it  in  1468.  In  the  civil  wars  between 
king  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  this  caftle  was  the  laft 
in  Wales  that  was  held  in  behalf  of  the  monarch.  Since 
that  period  it  has  gradually  been  mouldering  to  ruins  5 
and,  though  its  architectural  forms  may  ftill  be  traced,  its 

■  interior  arrangement  and  fittings-up  are  nearly  obliterated. 
The  fcenery  and  antiquities  of  the  environs  are  grand, 
curious,  and  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  particular  attention 
and  enquiry.  In  the  year  1692  an  ancient  golden  torques 
was  dug  up  near  the  caftle,  and  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  fir  Roger  Mollyn.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  near  the  fame  fpot.  For  further  particulars,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Pennant’s,  Bingley’s,  Wyndham’s, 
Evans’s,  Warner’s,  and  Aikin’s,  refpeftive  Tours  inW ales. 

MERIS'MA,  f  [from  pepo-pos,  Gr.  adivilion,  alluding 
to  the  divided  or  branched  nature  of  this  fungus.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a.  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi. — Ej- 
J'ential  C/tar  after.  Branching,  leathery,  compreffed,  even  ; 
for  the  tnoft  part  hairy  at  the  top.  This  genus  confifts  of 
feven  fpecies  in  Perfoon,  differing  from  Clav aria  chiefly 
in  their  compreffed  dilated  form,  for  the  hairinefs  is  avow- 
■edly  not  conftant.  We  fhall  only  mention  two  fpecies, 
which  feem  to  thrive  in  the  woods  of  Lufatia. 

■  - 1.  Merifma  criftatum  1  brown.  Its  colour  is  a  pleafing 
mixture  of  biftre  and  purple,  except  that  the  prominences 
at  top  are  of  a  pallid  tint.  The  fuperfice  appears  mealy  ; 
its  ramification  towards  the  top  is  compofed  of  acute  fila¬ 
ments,  flat  and  hardly  fpiflated.  The  fimell  is  mufty  and 
faint.  The  outfide  is  rough,  tuberous  in  fome  parts,  and 
fprinkled  with  a  fine  whitilli  powder,  the  top  more  or  lefs 
briftly  j  the  fubftance  is  thin,  moift,  membranaceous-,  and 
vifcons.  This  fpecies  has  chofen  its  tranquil  abode  on 
the  margins  of  forefts,  where,  fheltered  by  the  verdant 
curtain  of  the  trees,  the  foil  is  full  of  moifture.  It  incruf- 
tates  branches  fallen  down  and  lying  on  the  ground,  leaves 
detached  from  the  boughs,  all  forts  of  mofs,  See.  and  flou- 
rilhes  in  the  middle  of  September. 

2.  Merifma  foetidum :  purplifn  brown,  ereft.  Its  feti- 
dity  conftitutes  the  principal  difference  from  the  above- 
delcribed  fpecies.  It  frequents  the  higheft  forefts,  where 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  lefs  liable  to  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  humidity  5  but  feelns  to  delight  in  the  company 
of  lichens  and  moffes,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  it  a  fort 
of  affinity.  It  appears  from  Auguft  to  December. 

MERIS'MUS,  /!  [Greek.]  A  divifion  5  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 

MER'IT,  f.  [ meritum ,  Lat.  merite,  Fr.]  Defert ;  excel¬ 
lence  deferving  honour  or  reward  : 

She  deem’d  I  well  deferv’d  to  die, 

And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  Dryden. 

Rofcommon,  not  more  learn’d  than  good, 

With  manners  gen’rous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  ev’ry  author’s  merit  but  his  own.  Pope. 

She  valu’d  nothing  lefs 
Than  titles,  figure,  fhape,  and  drefs  ; 

That  merit  Ihould  be  chiefly  plac’d 

In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  tafte.  Swift. 

Reward  deferved : 

Thofe  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth. 

Which  thou  from  Mahomet  didft  greatly  gain. 

While,  bold  affertor  of  refiftlefs  truth, 

Thy  fword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain.  Prior. 
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Claim ;  right ;  character  with  refpeft  to  defert  of  good  or 
evil. — When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgment  fettled,  after  a  large  Ihrvey  of  the  merits  of 
the  caule,  it  would  be  a  weaknels  to  continue  fluttering. 
Watts. 

You  have  the  captives ;  ufe  them. 

As  we  fhall  find  their  merits  and  our  fafety 

May  equally  determine.  Shakefpeave’s  King  Lear. 

Merit,"  the  name  of  three  different  orders  of  Knight¬ 
hood.  See  that  article,  vol.  xi.  p.  821,  2. 

To  MER'IT,  v  a.  To  delerve  ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
any  thing  as  deferved. — A  man  at  belt  is  uncapable  of 
meriting  any  thing  from  God.  South's  Sermons. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 

Th’  infernal  empire.  ■  Milton's  Paradife  LnJL 

To  deferve  ;  to  earn :  it  is  ufed  generally  of  good,  but 
fometimes  of  ill. — Whatfoever  jewels  I  have  'merited ,  I  am 
fure  I  have  received  none,  unlefs  experience  be  a  jewel ; 
that  I  have  purchafed  at  an  infinite  rate.  Shakefpeare' s 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

If  fuch  rewards  to  vanquifh’d  men  are  due, 

What  prize  may  Nilus  from  your  bounty  claim. 

Who  merited  the  firft  rewards,  and  fame  ?  Dryden. 

MERITO'RIOUS,  adj.  Deferving  of  reward  ;  high  in 
defert. — Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  falvation,  by 
the  fatisfaftory  and  meritorious  death  and  obedience  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jelus  Chrift,  God  bleffed  for  ever. 
Sanderfon. 

MERITO'RIOUSLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  de¬ 
ferve  reward. — He  carried  himfelf  meritorionfly  in  foreign 
employments  in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his 
credit  among  the  patriots.  Wotton. 

MERITO'RIOUSNESS,  J.  The  aft  or  ftate  of  deferving 
well. — There  was  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  high  meritoriouf- 
nefs  of  what  they  did  ;  but  ftill  there  was  no  law  of  God 
to  ground  it  upon,  and  confequently  it  was  not  confluence. 
South. 

MER'ITZHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland  :  five  miles 
north  of  Schaffhaufen. 

MER'ITOT,  or  Mer'itote,  f.  A  kind  of  play  among 
children,  in  which  they  fwing  or  turn  round  till  they  are 
giddy.  Chaucer. 

MER'I WETHER,  a  town  of  Virginia:  four  miles  eaft 
of  Charlottefville. 

MERK,  a  river  of  Brabant,  which  paffes  by  Breda, 
and  joins  the  Meufe,  dividing  into  two  ftreams  at  its 
mouth,  and  forming  an  ifland,  on  which  are  the  towns  of 
Clundert  and  Willemftadt. 

MER'KA,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm : 
ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Thorn. 

MER'KAB.  See  Merchab,  p.  134. 

MER'K  ALL,/  A  mealure  in  India,  equal  to  fix  quarts • 
five  make  a  para  at  Madras. 

MERKAR'RY,  f.  Dues  or  taxes  levied  at  ferries  in 
India. 

MERKE'I,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  runs  into  the  Me  1 
diterranean  three  miles  fouth  of  Baneas. 

MER'KET  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  final!  i (lands  in  thfi 
Red  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  Lat.  18.  10.  N. 

MER'KENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Anfpach  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Anfpach, 
and  twenty-four  fouth-weft  of  Nuremberg. 

MERK'LIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Piffen. 

MER'LAND,  a  village  of  Devonflure,  in  the  parifh  of 
Padftow,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  by  the  Meer.  Brackifh 
waters  iffue  out  of  pits  in  the  moors  here,  though  it  is  at 
leaft  twelve  miles  from  the  fea. — Mer land- Peters,  another 
little  village,  to  the  north-weft  of  the  above,  fo  called 
from  its  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

MERLE,/  [French.]  A  blackbird: 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood, 

When  mavis  and?ner/«arg  tinging.  Scott' s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

MERLEN'GQ, 
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MERLEN'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  :  ten  miles  north  of  Mantua. 

MERLE'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean : 
four  miles  from  Cape  Sidero,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Corfu. 

MERLERAU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Of  the  Orne:  eighteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Alen^on, 
and  leventeen  weft  of  L’Aigle. 

MER'LIN,  f.  A  kind  of  hawk  ;  the  Falco  aelalon. — 
Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights,  he  was 
at  that  time  following  a  merlin.  Sidney. 

MER'LIN  (Ambtofe),  a  Britifh  writer  who  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  and 
magician.  Strange  ftories  are  told  of  him  by  ancient 
writers,  fome  of  whom  have  aftumed  that  he  conveyed  by 
enchantment  the  ftupendous  ftones  on  Salilbury  plain  from 
Ireland.  There  are  likewife  certain  extravagant  predic¬ 
tions  that  pafs  under  his  name,  printed  at  Paris  in  1530. 
Near  Caermarthen  is  a  mount  called  Merlin’s  Hill,  be¬ 
neath  which  it  is  faid  the  prophet  was  buried. 

MER'LIN  (James),  a  learned  French  prieft  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Limoges. 
He  appears  to  have  purlued  his  ftudies  at  the  univeriity 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dofitor 
of  divinity  in  the  year  1499.  For  fome  time  he  was  refitor 
of  the  parilh  of  Montmartre,  and  afterwards  canon  of  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Paris.  In  1 525,  he  was  chofen 
grand-penitentiary.  He  was  fo  far  tranfported  by  his  zeal 
againft  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  that  he  in¬ 
dulged  to  no  little  freedom  in  declaiming  againft  thofe 
courtiers  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  favourable  to  them  ;  of 
which  fuch  reports  were  made  to  king  Francis  I.  that  he 
commanded  him  to  be  arrefted,  andcommitted  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  Louvre,  in  1 527.  After  remaining  two  years  in 
confinement,  at  the  requeft  of  the  canons  of  Paris  he  was 
enlarged  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  banilhed  to  Nantes  by  the 
commiffaries  whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  be  his  judges. 
At  length,  the  king  having  been  appealed.  Merlin  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris  in  1 530 ;  where  he  was  after¬ 
wards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  vicar-general  to  the  bi- 
lhop  of  that  fee,  and  was  made  reftorandarch-prieft  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  With  the  character  of 
being  the  moft  zealous  and  moll  affefilionate  of  pallors,  he 
died  in  the  year  1 541.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  firft  perfon 
who  undertook  to  publilh  “  A  Collection  of  the  Councils,” 
of  which  there  were  three  editions  ;  the  firft  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1 523  and  1524 ;  the  fecond 
at  Cologne  in  1 530,  in  two  volumes  odlavo  ;  and  the  third 
at  Paris  in  153 5,  in  two  volumes,  odtavo  ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  value  of  this  work  is  greatly  diminilhed, 
owing  to  the  publication  of  more  ample  and  correct  per¬ 
formances  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  the  author  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  having  excited  others  by  his  example  to 
engage  in  fuch  arduous  undertakings.  Merlin  is  alfo  the 
firft  perfon  who,  when  publilhing  the  works  of  Origen, 
ventured  to  defend  that  great  man  againft  the  charges  of 
error  preferred  againft  him  ;  which  he  did  in  an  apology 
for  that  father  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
volumes  folio,  of  the  date  of  1511.  Merlin  likewife  pub- 
.lilhed  The  Works  of  Richard  de  St.  Viftor,  in  1518;  the 
Works  of  Peter  of  Blois,  in  1519;  and  the  Works  of 
Durand  of  St.  Pourt;ain,  in  1515.  Gen.  Biog. 

MERLTNA.  See  Melina,  p,  57. 

MERLIN'GEN,  a  town  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Thun. 

MER'LOM,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beder. 

MER'LON,  J'.  in  fortification,  that  part  of  a  parapet 
which  lies  between  the  two  embfafures  of  a  battery. 

MERLOU',  or  Mellou',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oile :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Clermont,  and 
ten  weft  of  Senlis. 

MER'MAID,  f.  [»?«•,  the  fea;  and  maid.]  A  fea-woman  ; 
an  animal  with  a  woman’s  head  and  fiih’s  tail. — Few  eyes 
have  efcaped  the  picture  of  a  mermaid;  Horace  his  mon- 
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fter,  with  woman’s  head  above,  and  fifhy  extremity  below, 
anfwers  the  lhape  of  the  ancient  fyrens  that  attempted 
upon  Ulyfies.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin’s  back 

Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 

That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong.  Shahefpear e. 

The  exiftence  of  an  animal,  half  human  and  half  a  fill], 
has  long  been  talked  of,  believed,  dilbelieved,  and  doubted. 
Homer  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  fuch  beings,  which  he 
ftyles  (Sirens ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  gives  any  de- 
fcription  of  their  lhape.  Horace,  however,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry,  paints  the  monlter  in  one  line  :  Dejinit  in  pifcem 
mulier  formofa  fuperne  ;  “  Above  a  lovely  maid,  a  fifli  be¬ 
low.”  The  Sirens  were  three  lifters,  whofe  voice  was  fo 
delightfully  harmonious,  fo  enticing,  that  no  refinance 
could  be  made  againft  its  powerful  charms  ;  but  “  ’twas 
death  to  hear,”  for  they  led  the  navigators  and  their  Ihips 
to  certain  deftruflion  among  the  rocks  which  bordered 
the  dangerous  coafts  which  they  inhabited,  near  the  Ihores 
of  Italy. 

Mermaids,  then,  may  be  ranked  among  the  Nereides 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  or  produced  by  the  fancy  of 
poets,  whom  painters  imitate,  by  giving  to  fancy  the  re- 
lemblance  of  life.  See  the  Frontifpiece  to  the  fifth  volume 
of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  mermen  or  mermaids  has  been  differently 
accounted  for  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Some  have 
been  ridiculous  enough  to  affirm  that  a  portion  of  the 
difobedient  angels  were  precipitated  into  the  fea,  and  be¬ 
came  mermen  ;  fome  fuppofe  that  the  devil  begat  them  on 
fillies  5  and  others,  anxious  not  to  be  exceeded  in  impro¬ 
bability,  fay  that  fillies,  generating  in  the  deluge,  and  fee¬ 
ing  drowned  men,  became  fomewhat  like  them  from  the 
force  of  imagination.  Surely  the  force  of  imagination  can¬ 
not  eafily  go  farther  than  this. 

Accounts  of  the  appearance  of  thefe  non-defcripts  are 
fo  various,  that  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  enumerat¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  moft  extraordinary. 

In  the  year  1187,  a  merman  was  fillied  up  on  the  coaft 
of  Suffolk,  and  kept  for  fix  months  by  the  governor.  This 
is  related  in  many  of  our  Engliffi  chronicles ;  the  writers 
of  which  add,  that  it  bore  fo  near  a  conformity  with  man, 
that  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  it  except  fpeech.  It 
took  an  opportunity  of  making  its  efcape,  by  plunging 
into  the  fea. 

In  1560,  near  the  ifland  of  Manar,  on  the  wellern  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fome  fifliermen  brought  up  at 
one  draught  of  the  net,  feven  mermen  and  mermaids,  of 
which  feveral  Jefuits  (and  among  the  reft,  F.  Hen.  Hen- 
riques,  and  Dimar  Bofquer,  phylician  to  the  viceroy  of 
Goa)  were  witneffes.  The  phylician,  who  examined  them 
with  much  care,  and  made  many  diffe&ions  from  them, 
afferts,  that  all  parts,  both  internal  and  external,  were 
found  perfectly  conformable  to  thole  of  men.  See  Hill,  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jefus,  tom.  iv.  where  the  relation  is  given 
at  length.  We  have  another  account,  as  well  attefted,  of 
a  merman  feen  near  the  Diamond-rock,  on  the  coaft  of 
Martinico  ;  the  perfons  who  viewed  it,  gave  in  a  precile 
defcription  of  it  before  a  notary. 

A  creature  of  the  fame  lpecies  was  caught  in  the  Baltic 
in  the  year  1531,  and  lent  as  a  prefent  to  Sigifmond  king 
of  Poland,  with  whom  it  lived  three  days,  and  was  leen 
by  ail  the  court.  But  the  moft  authentic  and  particular 
relation  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  the  lame  occurrence  is  noticed,  with  fome /light  va¬ 
riations,  in  the  Delices  de  la  Hollande.  In  the  year  1430, 
after  a  violent  tempeft,  which  broke  down  the  dykes  in 
Holland,  and  made  way  for  the  fea  into  the  meadows, 
fome  market-women  who  were  crofting  the  Mere  in  a  boat, 
faw  a  human  head  above  the  water,  and,  upon  the  nearer 
examination,  difcovered  a  mermaid  embarraffed  in  the 
mud.  After  fome  refinance  on  the  creature's  part,  they 
fucceeded  in  Securing  her,  and  by  gentle  ufage  prevailed 
*  on 
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on  her,  in  a  few  day?,  to  eat  and  drink  milk  and  bread,  and 
fifii.  The  magidrates  of  Haerlem,  in  whole  jurifdiftion 
the  Mere  was,  hearing  of  the  circumdance,  commanded 
her  to  be  lent  to  them.  On  her  arrival,  die  was  put  into 
the  town-houfe,  and  a  woman  was  affigned  to  take  care  of, 
and  endeavour  to  indruft,  her.  In  a  lliort  time  die  learned 
to  fpin,  and  would  dignify  by  dgns  that  die  underftood  the 
meaning  of  the  geftures  (he  law,  and  the  commands  die 
received,  but  all  attempts  to  make  her  fpeak  were  entirely 
fruitlefs.  After  living  among  them  for  fixteen  years, 
during  which  time,  thoufands  of  perfons  faw  her,  Hie  died, 
and  was  permitted  to  receive  the  rites  ofburial  in  a  church¬ 
yard.  Her  picture  was  in  exidence  in  the  year  1706,  and 
hung  in  the  town-houfe  of  Haerlem;  it  reprefcnts  her 
with  very  long  black  hair,  a  face  perfectly  human,  as  were 
her  breads  and  domach,  and  the  lower  extremities  redou¬ 
bling  a  very  drong  filh-tail.  Bedides  the  particulars  above 
related,  Parival  affirms  that  die  had  even  received  dome 
notion  of  a  Deity  ;  but  this  confided  merely  in  making- 
reverences  to  a  crucifix,  which  die  doubtlefs  executed 
in  imitation  of  her  companions. 

In  Pontoppidan’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Norway,  alfo,  we 
have  accounts  of  mermaids  ;  but  not  more  remarkable  or 
any  way  better  atteded  than  the  above. 

More  modern  indances  are  the  following:  In  1613  a. 
mermaid  was  taken  in  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  after  a 
violent  dorm,  and  was  carried  by  the  mayor  of  that  place 
as  a  prefent  to  the  French  court ;  but,  dying,  before  it 
reached  Verfailles,  it  was  afterwards  diown  publicly  in  the 
dreets  of  Paris. 

In  the  year  1758,  a  mermaid  was  exhibited  at  the  fair 
of  St.  Germaine’s  in  France.  It  was  about  two  feet  long, 
very  active,  {porting  about  in  the  veffel  of  water  in  which 
it  was  kept  with  great  agility  and  feeming  delight.  It 
was  fed  with  bread  and  fmall  fiffi.  Its  pofition,  when  at 
red,  was  always  ereft.  It  was  a  female,  with  ugly  negro- 
features.  The  Ikin  was  hardi,  the  ears  very  large,  and  the 
back  parts  and  tail  were  covered  with  fcales.  M.  Gautier, 
a  celebrated  French  artid,  made  an  exaft  drawing  of  it, 
which  was  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
December  1759,  and  which  is  copied  on  the  annexed  Plate, 
at  fig.  1. 

But  in  the  fame  publication  for  May  1775,  we  have  a  re- 
prefentation  and  defcription  of  a  very  beautiful  mermaid, 
with  European  features ;  fo  that  the  editor  gravely  tells 
us,  “  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  there  are  two  didinft 
genera,  or  rather  two  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  the  one 
refembling  the  African  blacks,  the  other  the  European 
whites.”  This  mermaid,  which  was  exhibited  in  London 
in  1775,  was  laid  to  have  been  taken  in  the  gulf  of  Stan- 
cliio,  in  the  Archipelago,  or  .fiEgean  Sea,  by  a  merchant¬ 
man,  trading  to  Natolia,  in  Augud  1774.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  an  Afiatic  mermaid.  The  defcription  is  as  follows  : 
Its  face  is  like  that  of  a  young  female ;  its  eyes  a  fine  light 
blue  ;  its  nole  fmall  and  handfome  ;  its  mouth  fmall ;  its 
lips  thin,  and  the  edges  of  them  round  like  that  of  the 
codfidi ;  its  teeth  are  fmall,  regular,  and  white ;  its  chin 
well-ffiaped,  and  its  neck  full.  Its  ears  are  like  thofe  of 
the  eel,  but  placed  like  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
behind  them  are  the  gills  for  refpiration,  which  appearlike 
curls.  Some  are  faid  to  have  hair  upon  their  head  ;  but 
this  has  only  rolls  indead  of  hair,  which  at  a  didance 
might  be  taken  for  ffiort  curls.  But  its  chief  ornament  is 
a  beautiful  membrane  or  fin  riling  from  the  temples,  and 
gradually  diminiffiing  till  it  ends  pyramidically,  forming 
a  foretop  like  a  lady’s  head-drefs.  It  has  no  fin  on  the 
back,  but  a  bone  like  that  of  the  human  fpecies.  Its  breads 
are  fair  and  full ;  the  arms  and  hands  are  well-proportion¬ 
ed,  but  without  nails  on  the  fingers  ;  the  belly  is  round 
and  fwelling,  but  there  is  no  navel.  From  the  waid 
downwards  the  body  is  in  all  refpefts  like  the  codfiffi  ;  it 
has  three  lets  of  fins  one  above  another,  below  the  waid, 
which  enable  it  to  fwim  ereft  on  the  fea.  See  fig.  2. 

In  the  year  1794,  a  mermaid,  as  it  was  called,  was  diown 
at  N°  7,  New  Broad  Court,  Bow-ftreet,  Covent  Garden  ; 
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and  faid  to  have  been  taken  in  the  North  Seas  by  Cant. 
Fortier.  This  nymph  of  the  fea,  a  woman  from  the  head 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  waid,  and  a  fifn  from  thence 
downwards,  was  three  feet  long,  having  ears,  gills,  breads, 
fins,  Ihoulders,  arms,  hands,  fingers,  and  a  contiguous  fcale 
covering  the  fiffi-part.  A  front  and  back  view  of  this  are 
given  in  the  Zoologic  Magazine,  vol.ii.  copied  on  our  Plate 
at  fig.  3  and  4.  by  comparing  which  with  the  preceding, 
from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the 
mod  driking  diderence  is  in  the  formation  of  the  arms, 
which  in  the  latter  are  of  the  full  proportion  of  thofe  of 
an  ordinary  woman,  whereas  in  that  from  the  Zoologic 
Magazine  (which  we  know  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
fubject  as  exhibited)  they  are  clofely  joined  to  the  body, 
and  indeed  are  only  fins  formed  like  hands.  See  Zoologic 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  and  Britannic  Magazine  for 
F eb.  1 807.  p.  505.. 

The  next  publication  of  credit  in  which  we  find  a  no¬ 
tice  relative  to  the  mermaid  is  Dr.  ChilhoLm’s  E day  on  tin* 
Malignant  Fever  of  the  Wed  Indies,  publilhed  in  1801. 
The  Dr.  fpeaks  of  it  as  follows  :  “  I  probably  hazard  the 

implication  of  credulity  by  the  following  note  :  In  the 
year  1797,  happening  to  be  at  governor  Van  Battenburgh’s 
plantation,  in  Berbice,  the  converfation  turned  on  a  lin¬ 
gular  animal  which  had  been  repeatedly  feen  in  Berbice- 
river,  and  fome  finaller  rivers,  fiuch,  particularly,  as  Ma- 
liaygony  and  Abary  on  the  fame  coad.  .  So  many  circum- 
dances,  relative  to  this  animal,  were  detailed  by  Mr.  Van, 
Battenburgh,  as  removed  much  of  the  difinclination  to 
belief  I  felt.  This  animal  is  the  famous  mermaid,  hitherto 
coniidered  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
called  by  the  Indians  mine  mamma,  or  mother  of  the  waters. 
The  defcription  given  of  it  by  the  governor  is  as  follows  : 
The  upper  portion  refembles  the  human  figure,  the  head 
fmaller  in  proportion,  fometimes  bare,  but  oftener  co¬ 
vered  with  a  copious  quantity  of  long  black  hair.  The  -- 
dioulders  are  broad,  and  the  breads  large  and  well  formed. 
The  lower  portion  refembles  the  tail-portion  of  a  fiffi,  is 
of  immenfe  dimenfion,  the  tail  forked,  and  not  unlike 
that  of  the  dolphin,  as  it  is  ulually  reprefented.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  the  ikin  is  either  black  or  tawny.  The  animal  is 
held  in  veneration  and  dread  by  the  Indians,  who  imagine 
that  the  killing  it  would  be  attended  with  the  mod  cala¬ 
mitous  confequences.  It  is  from  this  circumdance  that 
none  of  thefe  animals  have  been  diot,  and  conlequently 
not  examined  but  at  a  didance.  They  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  obferved  in  a  fitting  podure  in  the  water,  none  of 
the  lower  extremity  being  difcovered  until  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  when,  by  plunging,  the  tail  appears,  and  agitates 
the  water  to  a  conliderable  didance  round.  They  have 
been  always  feen  employed  in  fmoothing  their  hair,  or 
droking  their  faces  and  breads  with  their  hands,  or  fome- 
thing  refembling  hands.  In  this  podure,  and  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  they  have  been  frequently  taken  for  Indian  women 
bathing.  Mr.  Van  Battenburgh’s  account  was  much  cor¬ 
roborated  by  that  of  fome  gentlemen  fettled  in  Mahaygony 
and  Abary.  Captain  Stedman,  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
Expedition  againd  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam,  front 
1772  to  1777,  (vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  maintains,  that  the  animal 
called  a  mermaid,  is  really  and  truly  a  viviparous  fiffi,  the 
female  of  which  is  furniffied  with  breads  ;  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  hair  is  a  deception  proceeding  from  a  fin  running- 
down  the  back,  of  a  curious  conftrucrion  ;  that  the  hands 
are  fleffiy  fins.  See.  But  it  is  to  be  obterved,  that  he  drew 
his  information  from  old  negroes  and  Indians,  whofe  re¬ 
marks,  we  may  fuppofe,  were  not  very  accurate,  efpehally 
as  they  were,  whilft  looking  at  the  animal,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  dread.  The  reader  may  compare  this  witli 
lord  Monboddo’s  curious  relations,  and  believe  as  much 
as  he  choofes  of  it ;  as  what  I  have  laid  comes  from  very 
refpeftable  authority,  I  thought  it  meriting  attention.” 

Within  thefe  few  years  we  have  had,  in  the  newfpapers, 

& c.  ieveral  accounts  of  mermaids,  fo  well  atteded  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  deceit  in  the  parties  ;  but  the  parties 
might  themlelves  have  been  deceived  t  and  we  are  inclined 
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to  think,  that  what  has  given  rife  to  many  of  thefe  fto- 
ries,  has  been  merely  the  fight  of  Trichecus  manati  (or 
fea-cow),  or  of  the  common  leal,  when  raifing  their  head 
and  Ihoulders  above  the  water.  We  lhall  however  notice 
a  few  of  thefe  recent  communications  upon  this  fanciful 
fubjeCt. 

At  Sandfide,  in  the  parilh  of  Reay,  in  the  county  of 
Caithnefs,  there  was  feen,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1809, 
an  animal  fuppofed  to  be  the  mermaid.  The  head  and 
the  cheft,  being  all  that  was  vifible,  exaCtly  refembled  thofe 
of  a  full-grown  young  woman.  The  breafts  were  perfect¬ 
ly  formed  ;  the  arms  longer  than  in  the  human  body,  and 
the  eyes  fomewhat  fmaller.  When  the  waves  dallied  the 
hair,  which  was  of  a  fea-green  lhade,  over  the  face,  the 
hands  were  immediately  employed  to  replace  it.  The  Ikin 
was  of  a  pink  colour.  Though  obferved  by  feveral  per- 
fons  within  the  diltance  of  twenty  yards,  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  it  difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  alarm.  It 
was  feen  by  four  or  five  individuals,  of  unqueltionable  ve¬ 
racity,  at  the  lame  time. — Something  of  the  fame  kind 
Was  obferved  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  about  feven  or 
eight  years  before,  by  a  gentleman  then  refiding  near  the 
fpot. 

A  young  man,  named  John  MTfaac,  of  Corphine,  in 
Kintyre,  in  Scotland,  made  oath,  on  examination,  at 
Campbeltown,  before  the  flieriff-fubftitute  of  Kintyre, 
that  he  faw,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 3th  of  OCtober,  1 8 1 1, 
on  a  black  rock  on  the  fea-coaft,  an  animal,  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  he  gives  a  long  and  curious  detail,  an- 
fwering  in  general  to  the  defcription  commonly  given  of 
the  mermaid.  He  Hates,  that  the  upper  half  of  it  was 
white,  and  of  the  fliape  of  a  human  body  ;  the  other  half, 
towards  the  tail,  of  a  brindled  or  reddifh-grey  colour,  ap¬ 
parently  covered  with  fcales ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
ltfelf  was  of  a  greenilh-red  Aiming  colour  ;  that  the  head 
was  covered  with  long  hair ;  at  times  it  would  put  back 
the  hair  on  both  fides  of  its  head ;  it  would  alfo  fpread  its 
tail  like  a  fan  ;  and,  while  fo  extended,  the  tail  continued 
in  tremulous  motion,  and,  when  drawn  together  again,  it 
remained  motionlefs,  and  appeared  to  the  deponent  to  be 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad  ;  that  the  hair  was 
long  and  light  brown  ;  that  the  animal  was  between  four 
and  five  feet  long ;  that  it  had  a  head,  hair,  arms,  and 
body,  down  to  the  middle,  like  a  human  being  ;  that  the 
arms  were  fliort  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which  appeared 
to  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  that  of  a  young  lad,  and  ta¬ 
pering  gradually  to  the  point  of  the  tail  5  that  when  brok¬ 
ing  its  head,  as  above  mentioned,  the  fingers  were  kept 
clofe  together,  fo  that  he  cannot  fay  whether  they  were 
webbed  or  rot;  that  he  faw  it  for  near  two  hours,  the 
rock  on  which  it  lay  being  dry  ;  that,  after  the  lea  had  fo 
far  retired  as  to  leave  the  rock  dry  to  the  height  of  five 
feet  above  the  water,  it  tumbled  clumfily  into  the  fea  ;  a 
minute  after  he  obferved  the  animal  above  water,  and  then 
he  faw'  every  feature  of  its  face,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  human  being,  with  very  hollow  eyes.  The  cheeks 
were  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  relt  of  the  face;  the 
neck  feemed  fliort ;  and  it  was  conftantly,  with  both  hands, 
broking  and  walking  its  breaft,  which  was  half  immerlecl 
in  the  water ;  he  therefore  cannot  fay  whether  its  bolom 
was  formed  like  a  woman’s  or  not.  He  faw  no  other  fins 
or  feet  upon  it  but  as  defcribed.  It  continued  above  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  difappeared.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  fonve  boys  in  a  neighbouring  farm  faw  a  firni- 
lar  creature  in  the  fea,  clofe  to  the  fliore,  on  the  fame  day. 
T  he  minifter  of  Campbeltown,  and  the  chamberlain  of 
Mun,  atteft  his  examination,  and  declare  they  know  no 
realon  why  his  veracity  Ihould  be  queftioned. 

Mr.  Toupin,  of  Exmouth,  published  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  feen  a  mermaid,  in  the  local  and  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  :  “Theday  (Auguft  u,  1812.)  beingvery 
fine,  I  joined  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  lading 
excuriion.  When  we  had  got  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Exmouth  Bar,  our  attention  w’as  fuddenly  arrefted 
by  a  very  lingular  noife,  by  no  means  unpleafant  to  the 


ear,  but  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a  correct  idea  by 
mere  defcription.  It  was  not,  however,  unaptly  compared 
by  one  of  our  ladies  to  the  wild  melodies  of  the  ^lolian 
harp,  combined  with  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  made  by  a 
bream  of  water  falling  gently  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  In 
the  mean  time  we  obferved  fomething  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  us,  to  windward.  We  all  imagined  it  to  be 
lome  human  being,  though  at  the  fame  time  we  were  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  this,  at  luch  a  diftance  from  the  Ihore, 
and  no  other  boat  near.  We  hailed,  but  received  no  reply, 
and  we  made  toward  this  creature  as  foon  as  pofiible  • 
when,  to  the  great  altonifliment  of  us  all,  it  eluded  our 
purfuit  by  plunging  under  water.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
rofe  again,  nearly  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  by  that  time  w'e 
had  got  fufficiently  near  for  one  of  the  boatmen  to-throw 
into  the  water  a  piece  of  boiled  filli  which  he  had  in  his 
locker.  This  feemed  to  alarm  the  animal,  though  it 
foon  recovered  from  its  fears,  for  we  prefently  obferved 
it  to  lay  hold  of  the  filli,  which  it  ate  with  apparent  relifli. 
Several  other  pieces  were  thrown  out,  by  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  was  induced  to  keep  at  a  fliort  diltance  from  our  boat, 
and  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  oblerving  it  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  found,  to  our  altonifliment,  that  it  was  no 
other  than  a  mermaid.  As  the  fea  was  calm,  and  in  a 
great  degree  tranfparent,  every  part  of  the  animal’s  body 
became  in  turn  vifible.  The  head  from  the  crown  to  the 
chin,  forms  rather  a  long  oval,  and  the  face  J'eems  to  refem- 
hle  that  of  tliefeal,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  far  more 
agreeable,  poffeffmg  a  peculiar  foftnefs,  which  renders  the 
whole  let  of  features  very  interelting.  The  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  head  appeared  to  be  furnilhed  with  fome¬ 
thing  like  hair,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  body  with  fome¬ 
thing  like  down,  between  a  very  light  fawn  and  very  pale 
pink  colour,  which  at  a  diftance  had  the  appearance  of 
flelh,  and  may  have  given  rife  to  the  idea  that  the  body  of 
the  mermaid  is,  externally,  like  that  of  the  human  being. 
This  creature  has  two  arms,  each  of  which  terminates 
into  a  hand  with  four  fingers,  connected  to  each  other  by 
means  of  a  very  thin  elallic  membrane.  The  animal  ufed 
its  arms  with  great  agility,  and  its  motions  in  general  were 
very  graceful.  From  the  waift  it  gradually  tapered  fo  as 
to  form  a  tail,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  ftrong  broad  polilhed  fcales,  which  occaiionally  re¬ 
flected  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ; 
and,  front  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  down  to’ 
the  loins,  the  body  alfo  appeared  covered  with  Ihort  round 
broad  feathers,  of  the  colour  of  the  down  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  body.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal,  from  the 
crowm  of  the  head,  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  about  five  feet,  or  five  feet  and  a  half.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  from  the  time  we  approached,  the  animal  gave 
two  or  three  plunges,  in  quick  lucceflion,  as  if  it  were  at 
play.  After  this,  it  gave  a  fudden  fpring,  fwam  aw:ay 
from  us  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  feconds  we  loft  fight 
of  it.” 

In  this  account,  we  notice  the  refemblance  to  a  feal 
which  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  juft  given.  And  the 
mention  of  feathers  will  remind  the  claflical  reader  of  the 
reprelentations  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  depicted  their 
firens,  not  with  fifties’  tails,  but  the  upper  part  human  and 
the  lower  like  birds,  decked  with  plumage  of  various  co7 
lours  ;  and  Paufanius  tells  us,  that  the  firens  having  chal¬ 
lenged  the  mules  to  a  trial  of  Ikill  in  tinging,  thefe,  hav¬ 
ing  vanquilhed  them,  plucked  the  golden  feathers  from 
the  wings  of  the  firens,  and  formed  them  into  crowns, 
with  which  they  adorned  their  own  heads. 

Mermaids,  of  courfe,  do  not  always  continue  maids.  And 
accordingly  we  are  informed  that  two  mer-childrsn  were 
lately  difcovered  by  three  relpeCtable  tradefmen  of  Douglas, 
Ifle  of  Man,  during  an  excurfion  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  in 
queft  of  fea-fowl.  Attracted  by  a  found  fomewhat  releni- 
bling  the  cries  of  a  young  kitten,  they  found,  on  fearch- 
ing  amonglt  the  rocks,  two  fmall  marine  animals,  exaCtly 
relembling  in  their  form  that  fpecies  of  creature  fo  often 
defcribed  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  mermaid.  One 
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of  them  was  dead,  and  much  ulcerated  by  the  violence 
with  which  it  had  been  driven  on  lhore,  during  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  on  the  preceding  night ;  the  other  was  how¬ 
ever  conveyed  to  Douglas,  where  it  was  living  when  this 
account  was  fent  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
It  was  one  foot  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ; 
five  inches  acrofs  the  Ihoulders  ;  its  Ikin  was  of  a  very 
pale  brown  colour,  and  the  fcales  on  the  tail  tinged  with 
•violet ;  the  hair,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  of  a  light  green 
call,  attached  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  only  hanging 
loofe  about  the  face,  about  four  inches  in  length,  very 
gelatinous  to  the  touch,  and  fomewhat  resembling  the 
green  fea-weed  commonly  growing  on  rocks;  its  mouth  was 
fmall,  and  has  no  appearance  of  teeth.  It  delighted  much 
in  fwimming  about  in  a  large  tub  of  fea-water,  and  fed 
chiefly  on  mufcles  and  other  lhell-fifh  ;  it  would  alfo  now 
and  then  fwallow  fmall  portions  of  milk  and  water,  when 
given  to  it  in  a  quill. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  we  are  ready  to  believe  that 
the  lea  contains,  among  its  numerous  inhabitants,  fome 
individuals  which  link,  in  the  admirable  chain  of  nature, 
the  animal  fpecies  with  the  fifh ;  yet,  we  are  obliged,  out  of 
refpect  to  truth,  to  place  the  mermaid  among  the  fabu¬ 
lous  and  fancy-born  creatures.  As  to  the  mermaids  that 
have  been  really  exhibited,  and  of  which  engravings,  have 
been  p ublilhed,”  our  opinion  is  this  ;  that  fome  deceit  has 
been  prafitifed  by  the  exhibitors,  and  that  the  artifts,  when 
employed  by  them,  have  given  very  flattering  likeneffes. 
The  fir  ft  we  have  mentioned  was  Ihown  alive  ;  that  was 
very  ugly,  but  ftill  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  human 
being,  if  we  may  credit  the  engraver.  The  other  two, 
we  believe,  were  dead,  and  of  courfe  dried  and  preferved, 
as  it  is  called.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  old  enough 
to  have  feen  that  which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1775  : 
if  like  the  reprefentation  we  have  copied  from  the  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine,  it  was  a  beautiful  creature  indeed  ; 
but  its  fize  is  not  mentioned.  The  writer  of  this  recol¬ 
lects  having  feen  that  which  was  exhibited  in  1794  ;  and 
the  impreflion  upon  his  mind  is,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
fo  perfeft  and  elegant  a  figure  as  reprefented  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  and  Britannic  Magazines  ;  but  that  it  had  rather 
the  appearance  of  fomething  made  tip  and  put  together 
to  deceive.  However,  as  the  volumes  we  have  quoted, 
where  thefe  reprefentations  occur,  are  now  become  fcarce, 
we  have  collected  them  on  a  Angle  Plate,  that  thofe  who 
are  curious  may  compare  our  judgment  with  their  own. 

MERMERED'GIK,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  :  forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Smyrna. 

MER'MERUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 

MERMO'SEN,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria :  five  miles 
fouth-weft  of  New -Getting. 

MERNS,  or  M  ear  ns.  See  Kincardineshire,  vol.  xi. 

ME'RO,  a  d  iff:  rift  of  Teneffe,  in  North  America,  on  the 
banks  of  Cumberland-river,  comprehending  feven  coun¬ 
ties  and  32,178  inhabitants. 

ME'RO  MO'TU,  in  law.  See  Ex  Mero  Motu,  vol.  vii. 

p.  91. 

ME'RO  PO'INT,  a  point  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Cape  Blanco  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  Tumber- river  to  the  north-eaft,  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  Guayaquil-bay.  Lat.  3.40.S. 

MEROBALIN'EUM,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  ysfcv,  a  part, 
and  Guhccttiov,  a  bath.]  A  kind  of  bath  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  fits  up  to  his  middle.  Phillips. 

MEROCE'LE,  f.  [from  yt^oc,  Gr.  the  thigh,  and  ksToj, 
a  tumour.]  In  furgery,  a  crural  or  femoral  rupture. 

MER'ODACH,  j.  [Heb.  bitternefs.]  The  name  of  a 
man,  the  name  of  a  Chaldee  deity. 

Merodach  was  an  ancient  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
placed  among  the  gods,  and  worfhipped  by  the  Babylo¬ 
nians.  Jeremiah,  (ch.  1.  ver.  2.)  fpeaking  of  the  ruin  of 
Babylon,  fays,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded,  Mero¬ 
dach  is  broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  images 
fare  broken  in  pieces.  We  find  certain  kings  of  Babylon, 
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in  whofe  names  that  of  Merodach  is  contained  :  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Evil-merodach  and  Merodaeh-baladan.  Evil-merodach 
was  the  fon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  and  had  for 
his  fucceflor  the  wicked  Belfhazzar.  Merodaeh-baladan, 
fon  of  Baladan  king  of  Babylon,  having  heard  that  He- 
zekiah  had  been  cured  rniraculoufly,  (Ifa.  xxxix.)  and 
that  the  fun  had  gone  backwards  to  give  him  an  afiurance 
of  his  recovery,  fent  himprefents,  and  made  him  compli¬ 
ments  upon  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Ptolemy  calls 
him  Mardoc-enipndns ;  and  fays,  that  he  began  to  reign  at 
Babylon  twenty- lix  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
Nabonaffar,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2283. 

MER'OE,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  Ethiopia, 
beyond  Egypt,  in  the  Nile  ;  with  a  cognominal  town,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Jefuits  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gojam  in  Abyfiinia  is  the  Meroe  of  the  ancients  5 
but  this  is  ftrongly  contefted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  mult  be  looked  for  fomewhere  between  the 
fource  of  the  Nile  and  its  union  with  the  Atbara.  The 
latter,  he  thinks,  is  very  plainly  the  Aftaboras  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  Pliny  fays,  that  this  ftream  enclofes  the  left 
fide  of  Meroe  as  the  Nile  does  the  right,  in  which  cafe  we 
rnuft  luppofe  him  looking  fouthward  from  Alexandria, 
othervviie  the  words  would  not  apply. 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Meroe  had  its 
name  from  a  lifter  of  Cambyfes  king  of  Perlia,  who  died 
there  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince  againft 
the  Ethiopians.  His  army  perilhed  with  hunger  and  thirft 
in  the  deferts  beyond  Meroe,  which  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  they  had  reached  Gojam,  which  was  one  of  the 
molt  plentiful  countries  in  the  world.  A  further  proof 
that  Gojam  cannot  be  the  ancient  Meroe  is,  that  the  latter 
was  enclofed  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Aftaboras,  while 
Gojam  is  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Nile.  If  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  Gojam,  they  mult  alfo 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
which  we  know  they  were  not.  Piiny  fays  that  Meroe, 
the  molt  conliderable  of  all  the  illands  of  the  Nile,  was 
called  Aftaboras,  from  the  name  of  its  left  channel,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  any  other  than  the  junftion  of  the 
Nile  and  Atbara.  He  informs  us  moreover,  that  the  fun 
was  vertical  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  when  proceeding  north¬ 
ward  he  entered  the  18th  degree  of  Taurus,  and  when  re¬ 
turning  he  came  to  the  14th  degree  of  Leo  ;  but  this  could 
never  be  the  cafe  with  Gojam,  which  lies  in  about  10  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude. 

Again,  the  poet  Lucan  deferibes  Meroe  by  two  circum- 
ftances  which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  than  the  penin- 
fula  of  Atbara.  One  is,  that  the  inhabitants  were  black  ; 
which  was  the  cafe  with  the  Gymnofopliifts  and  firft  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  which  has  been  the  cafe  with  all  the  reft  down 
to  the  Saracen  conqueft  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Gojam, 
as  well  as  the  other  Abylfinians,  are  fair,  at  leaft  greatly 
different  in  complexion  from  the  blacks ;  they  are  alfo 
long-haired,  and  nobody  imagined  that  they  ever  had 
philofophers  or  fcience  among  them,  which  was  eminent¬ 
ly  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Meroe.  The 
other  circumltance  is,  that  the  ebony-tree  grew  in  the 
ifland  of  Meroe,  which  at  this  day  grows  plentifully  in 
the  peninfula  of  Atbara,  and  part  of  the  province  of 
Kuara,  but  not  in  Gojam,  where  the  tree  could  not  fub- 
fift  on  account  of  the  violent  rains  which  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  fix  months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  another 
circumftance  quoted  from  the  poet  Lucan,  which  likewile 
tends  to  prove  the  identity  of  Meroe  and  Atbara  ;  viz. 
that,  though  there  are  many  trees  in  it,  they  afford  no 
fliade.  This  our  traveller  found  by  experience,  when  re¬ 
turning  from  Abyfiinia  through  Atbara.  “  The  country 
(fays  he)  is  flat,  and  has  very  little  water.  The  forefts, 
though  thick,  afforded  no  fort  of  fhade,  the  hunters  for 
the  fake  of  their  fport,  and  the  Arabs  for  deftroying  the 
flies,  having  fet  fire  to  all  the  dry  grafs  and  fiirubs  ;  which, 
palling  with  great  rapidity  in  the  direftion  of  the  wind 
from  eaft  to  weft,  though  it  had  not  time  to  deftroy  the 

trees., 
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trees,  did  yet  wither,  and  occafion  every  leaf  that  was 
upon  them  to  fall,  unlefs  in  thofe  fpace  where  villages  had 
been,  and  where  water  was.  In  fuch  fpots  a  number  of 
large  fpreading  trees  remained  full  of  foliage  ;  which,  from 
their  great  height  and  being  cleared  of  underwood,  con¬ 
tinued  in  full  verdure,  loaded  with  large,  projefling,  and 
exuberant,  branches.  But  even  here  the  pleafure  that 
their  {hade  afforded  was  very  temporary,  fo  as  to  allow  us 
no  time  for  enjoyment.  The  fun,  fo  near  the  zenith, 
changed  his  azimuth  fo  rapidly,  that  every  few  minutes  I 
was  obliged  to  change  the  carpet  on  which  I  lay,  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  which  I  had  fled  for  flielter  ;  and 
though  I  lay  down  to  fleep  perfeflly  fcreenea  by  the  trunk 
or  branches,  I  was  prefently  awakened  by  the  violent  rays 
of  a  fcorching  fun,  the  lhade  having  paffed  beyond  me. 
In  all  other  places,  though  we  had  travelled  constantly  in 
a  foreft,  we  never  met  with  a  tree  that  could  lhade  us  for; 
a  moment,  the  fire  having  deprived  them  of  all  their 
leaves.”  The  heat  of  Atbara  is  excellive,  the  thermometer 
having  been  obferved  at  1 1 9I0  :  two  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  com¬ 
pany  died  of  thirft,  or  at  lealt  of  the  confequences  of 
drinking  after  extreme  thirft.  The  inhabitants  live  in 
the  greatell  mifery,  and  are  continually  in  danger  from 
the  neighbouring  Arabs,  who,  bydeftroying  and  burning 
their  corn,  are  able  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftarving  condi¬ 
tion.  Notwithftanding  all  their  difadvantages,  however, 
they  have  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  cotton  towels,  of  a  llze 
juft  fufficient  to  go  round  the  waift,  which  pafs  current  as 
money  throughout  the  whole  country. 

MERO'LA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 1 
Adriatic  in  lat.  42.  6.  N.  Ion.  14.  55.  E. 

ME'ROM,  f.  [from  the  Heb.  fignifying  an  eminence.] 
The  name  of  a  place.  Jojh.  xi.  The  waters  of  the  Merom, 
at  which  place  Jabin  and  the  other  confederate  kings  met 
to  fight  Jofhua,  are  generally  fuppofed  by  the  learned  to 
he  the  lake  Semechon,  which  lies  between  the  head  of 
the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gennefareth  ;  fince  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  city  of  Hazor,  where  Jabin 
reigned,  was  fituated  upon  this  lake.  Jojh.  xi.  5-1 1.  But 
others  think,  that  the  waters  of  Merom  were  fomewhere 
about  the  brook  Kifhon  ;  and  that  Meroz ,  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  againft  Sifera,  the  general  of 
(another)  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  is  the  fame  as  Merom ; 
for  it  is  more  reafonable  to  luppofe  that  the  confederate 
kings  advanced  as  far  as  the  brook  Kifhon,  and  to  a  pafs 
which  led  into  the  country,  to  hinder  Jofhua  from  pene¬ 
trating  it,  or  even  to  attack  him  in  the  country  where  he 
himfelf  lay  encamped,  than  to  imagine  that  they  waited 
for  him  in  the  midft  of  their  own  country ;  leaving  all 
Galilee  at  his  mercy,  and  the  whole  trad  from  the  brook 
Kifhon  to  the  lake  Semechon.  Jud.  iv.  v. 

MER'OPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  Atlantides, 
or  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  married  Sifyphus  the  fon 
of  iEolus,  and  like  her  filters  was  changed  into  a  conftel- 
lation  after  death.  It  is  faid  that  in  the  conftellation  of 
the  Pleiades  the  liar  of  Merope  appears  more  dim  and  ob- 
fcure  than  the  reft,  becaufe  Ihe,  as  the  poets  obferve,  mar¬ 
ried  a  mortal,  while  her  lifters  married  fome  of  the  gods 
or  their  defcendants. 

I  MER'OPE,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Truxillo :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Lam- 
bayeque. 

ME'ROPS,  jn  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  the  ifland  of 
Cos,  who  married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  conftel- 
lations. — Alfo  a  celebrated  foothfayer  of  Percofus  inTroas, 
who  foretold  the  death  of  his  fons  Adraftus  and  Amphius, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  They  flighted  their 
father’s  advice,  and  were  killed  by  Diomedes. 

ME'ROPS,  f.  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater  ;  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  of  picae.  Generic  characters — Bill 
curved,  quadrangular,  compreffed,  carinate,  pointed ; 
noftrils  fmall,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  tongue  ilender,  the 
tip  (moll  commonly)  jagged  5  feet  greflory. 

There  are  twenty-nure  lpecies  at  preleut  known,  befides 
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varieties:  they  inhabit  chiefly  the  old  continent,  but  fome 
have  been  found  in  the  new,  particularly  and  lately  in 
New  Holland.  Their  manner  of  flight,  and  their  habit  of 
leizing  their  prey,  when  on  wing,  in  fome  meafure  affuni- 
late  them  to  the  fwallow-tribe  ;  while  their  gay  and  vivid 
colours,  and  their  mode  of  nidification,  are  more  analo¬ 
gous  to  thofe  which  are  exhibited  by  the  king-filhers. 

1.  Merops  apiafter,  the  common  bee-eater:  back  fer¬ 
ruginous  ;  belly  and  tail  bluifti-green  ;  two  of  the  tail- 
feathers  longer ;  chin  pale-yellow.  A  variety  occurs  with 
the  bill  convex  and  uncarinated,  and  the  toes  uncon¬ 
nected  at  the  laft  joint.  Bill  black  ;  irides  red  ;  front  blue- 
green  ;  crown,  hind-head,  and  neck,  bay  ;  a  black  llreak 
from  the  bill  to  the  hind-head;  tail  wedged,  the  feathers 
edged  within  with  cinereous;  legschefnut;  claws  reddilh- 
black. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  the  European  birds ; 
and,  next  to  the  roller  and  king-fiflier,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  moft  brilliant  in  point  of  colour.  This  bird  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  both  of 
Alia  and  Africa.  It  is  rarely  feen  in  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe.  In  Greece,  and  among  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  it  feems  to  be  extremely  common  ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Belon,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Candia  the  boys  prac- 
tife  a  curious  mode  of  catching  it  by  means  of  a  cicada, 
or  locuft,  faftened  on  a  bent  pin,  or  a  fifh-hook,  and  tied 
to  a  long  line  ;  the  infeCt  is  then  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
flies  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  bee-eater,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  infeCts,  fprings  at  it,  and,  fwaliowing  the  bait, 
is  thus  taken.  This  fpecies  has  been  feen  in  Sweden; 
and,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  it  is  afferted  that  a  flight  of  thefe  birds,  not 
lefs  than  twenty  in  number,  was  feen  near  Mattilhall  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  month  of  June  1793,  and  again  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  OClober.  They  feed,  on  the  wing,  upon  bees, 
gnats,  flies,  and  other  infeCts.  Their  nelt  is  compofed  of 
mofs ;  and  the  eggs,  from  five  to  feven,  are  perfectly  white, 
and  about  the  lize  of  thofe  of  a  Hare.  When  the  fun  Urines 
upon  them,  in  their  flight,  they  are  a  pleafing  objeCt,  as 
they  appear  gilded.  It  is  recorded  by  Kolben,  the  hif- 
torian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  bee-eaters  guide 
the  Hottentots  to  the  honey  which  the  bees  lay  up  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks. 

2.  Merops  viridis,  the  Indian  bee-eater :  green  ;  band 
and  breaft  black;  chin  and  tail  blue;  two  of  the  tail- 
feathers  longer.  This  beautiful  bird  is  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  two  of  our  moft  diftinguifhed  ornithologifts, 
Edwards  and  Albin.  It  is  one-third  fmaller  than  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  bee-eater,  and  the  two  middle  quills  of  its  tail  are 
much  longer  and  narrower.  The  front  is  blue,  having  a 
large  fpot  of  that  colour  on  the  throat,  included  in  a  fort 
of  black  frame  formed  below  by  a  half- collar  like  a  reverie 
crefcent,  and  above  by  a  bar  which  paffes  over  the  eyes, 
and  defcends  on  both  lides  of  the  neck,  ftretching  towards 
the  two  extremities  of  the  half-collar.  The  upper  furface- 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  orange  red;  the  back,  the  fmall 
coverts  and  the  laft  quills  of  the  wings,  are  green,  like  the 
plumage  of  the  parrot ;  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail 
are  beryl  blue  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  light-green  ;  the 
thighs  reddilh  brown ;  the  inferior  coverts  of  the  tail 
dull  green  ;  the  wings  variegated  with  green  and  orange, 
and  terminated  with  black  5  the  tail  of  a  fine  green  above 
and  dark  green  below  ;  the  two  middle  quills  exceeding 
the  lateral  ones  by  more  than  two  inches,  and  the  project, 
ing  part  deep  brown  and  very  narrow ;  the  drafts  of  the 
quills  of  the  tail  very  brown,  and  fo  are  the  legs  ;  the  bill, 
black  above,  and  whitilh  below,  at  its  bale.  This  bird  is 
fpread  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  moft  eaftern  of  the 
Afiatic  iflands.  Total  length  eight  inches  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  ;  of  the  bill,  fifteen  lines  ;  of  the  tarlus,  four  lines 
and  a  half  5  the  alar  extent  ten  inches;  the  ten  lateral 
quills  of  the  tail  two  inches  and  a  half,  exceeding  the 
wings  fourteen  lines.  This  fpecies  is  reprelented  on  the 
annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1.  from  Edwards’s  Birds,  vol.  iv. 
But  there  are  four  other  varieties. 

1  0.  M. 
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(3.  M.  Bengalenfis,  the  Bengal  bee-eater :  body  longer  ; 
front  blue. 

y.  M.  Egyptius,  the  Egyptian  bee-eater  :  chin  yellow  ; 
a  black  line  on  each  fide  the  head  ;  quill-feathers  tipped 
with  brown.  The  bill  black,  and  ftraight ;  the  tongue 
not  jagged  at  the  tip  ;  legs  flelh-colour  ;  tail  even. 

e.  M.  Philippeniis  minor,  the  little  Philippine  bee-eater 
(of  Brilfon)  :  chin,  and  ftripe  between  the  eyes,  blue  5 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  black. 

£.  M.  Indicus,  the  yellow-fronted  bee-eater:  front  pale 
yellow  ;  chin  blue.  Inhabits  India. 

3.  Merops  congener,  the  yellow  bee-eater:  yellowifli; 
rump  greenifh  ;  quill-feathers  tipped  with  red,  tail-fea¬ 
thers  yellow  at  the  bafe.  In  German  this  bird  is  called 
■fee-J'chwalm,  or  fea-fwallow  ;  which  name  is,  in  fome  parts 
of  Italy,  given  to  the  king-fiiher  ;  nor  is  this  lurprifing, 
when  we  coniider  the  analogy  between  that  bird  and  the 
bee-eaters.  In  this  lpecies  the  yellow  colour  of  the  head 
is  only  interrupted  by  a  black  bar,  and  extends  on  the  - 
throat  and  all  the  under  fide  of  the  body  ;  the  back  is  of 
a  fine  chefnut ;  the  reft  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  body  is 
variegated  with  yellow  and  green  ;  the  fmall  luperior  co¬ 
verts  of  the  wings  Ire  blue  ;  die  middle  ones  variegated 
with  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  great  ones  entirely  yellow.; 
the  quiffs  of  the  wings  are  black,  terminated  with  red; 
the  tail  has  both  colours,  black  at  its  bafe  and  green  at 
its  extremity ;  the  bfll^is  black,  and  the  legs  yellow. 
This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  bee-eater,  and 
its  bill  is  hooked.  According  to  Gefner,  it  is  often  feen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralburg. 

4.  Merops  fuperciliofus,  the  fupercilious  bee-eater: 
green,  frontal  line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  white ; 
chin  yellow;  two  of  the  tail-feathers  longer.  It  inhabits 
Madagai’car,  where  the  natives  call  it  patirich-tirich,  which 
is  manifeftly  formed  from  its  cry.  The  principal  colour  of 
its  plumage  is  dull  green,  changing  into  brilliant  chefnut 
on  the  head,  not  fo.dark  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  body, 
growing  more  dilute  on  the  hind-parts,  ftill  lighter  on  the 
.lower  parts,  and  continually  melting  away  towards  the 
tail ;  the  wings  are  terminated  with  blackifli ;  the  tail  is 
.dull  green  ;  the  throat  is  yellowifh-white  at  its  origin,  and 
fine  chefnut  at  its  lower  part.  But  what  bell  charafterifes 
this  bird,  and  gives  it  a  lingular  afpeft,  is  a  broad  blackilh 
bar,  edged  round  its  whole  circumference  with  greenilh 
white;  this  border  bends  about  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and 
gralps  the  origin  of  the  neck,  afluming.  a  yellow  tinge  ;  the 
bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  are  brown.  This  bird  is  in  to¬ 
tal  length  eleven  inches  and  one-third  ;  the  bill  twenty- 
one  lines  ;  the  tarfus  five  lines  ;  the  hind-toe  the  fhorteft  ; 
the  alar  extent  fifteen  inches  and  two-thirds  ;  the  tail  five 
inches  and  a  half,  confifting  of  twelve  quills  ;  the  two 
middle  ones  projedt  more  than  twb  inches  beyond  the  twro 
lateral  ones,  and  Two  inches  and  three  quarters  beyond 
the  wings,'  which  ccnfill  of  twenty-four  quills,  of  which 
the  firft  is  very  Ihort,  and  the  twelfth  is  the  longeft. 

|3.  M.  Perfica.  This  variety  inhabits  Perlia,  and  about 
the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  and  is  fimiiar  in  fize,  the  colours  of  the 
plumage,  and  their  diftribution,  though  lefs  contrafted ; 
the  bill  is  weaker,'  and  the  two  middle  quills  of  the  tail 
exceed  not  the  lateral  ones.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  variety 
occafioned  by  age  or  fex  ;  ifS'bar  is  edged  with  beryl,  and 
the  rump  and  tail  are  of  the  fame  colour. 

5.  Merops  Philippeniis,  the  Philippine  bee-eater.  All 
the  upper  l'urface  of  the  head  and  body  is  of  a  dull  green 
colour,  changing  into  rofe-copper  ;  the  wings  are  of  the 
fame  colour,  terminated  with  blackilh.  lined  with  light 
fulvous  ;  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  quills  marked 
with  glaucous  on  the  outfide,  and  the  twenty-fecond  and 
twenty-third  on  the  infide.  All  the  quills  and  coverts 
of  the  tail  are  of  a  beryl  blue,  which  is  lighter  on  the 
inferior  coverts  ;  there  is  a  blackilh  bar  on  the  eyes  ;  the 

•  throat  is  yeilowilh,  verging  on  green  and  fulvous  ;  this  lalt 
tint  is  more  intenfe  below  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  and 
the  thighs  are  of  a  yellowifli  green  changing  into  fulvous  ; 
.the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  brown.  This  bird,  as  its 
Yojl.  XV,  No.  1032. 
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name  imports,  is  found  in  the  Philippine-iflands ;  and  is 
larger  than  the  common  bee-eater.  Total  length  eight 
inches  and  ten  lines  ;  the  bill  twenty-five  lines  ;  the  an¬ 
gle  of  its  aperture  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  eye  ; 
the  tarfus  five  lines  and  a  half ;  the  hind-toe  the  fhorteft 
the  alar  extent  fourteen  inches  and  ten  lines  ;  the  tail 
three  inches  and  eight  lines,  confifting  of  twelve  quill’s 
nearly  equal ;  and  it  projedts  eleven  lines  beyond  the 
wings,  which  have  only  twenty-four  quills,  the  firft  being 
the  fhorteft,  and  the  fecond  the  longeft  of  all. 

6.  Merops  cinereus,  the  cinereous  bee-eater.  This 
bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow  ;  and  is  included  in 
the  genus  of  the  bee-eaters  on  account  of  the  length  and 
fhape  of  its  bill,  the  length  of  the  two  middle  quills  of  the 
tail,  and  the  thicknefs  and  ihortnefs  of  its  legs.  It  pro¬ 
bably  refembles  it  alfo  in  the  difpofition  of  its  toes.  Its 
head  is  of  a  fine  grey  ;  the  upper  fide  of  its  body  the  fame, 
variegated  with  red  and  yellow ;  the  two  long  middle 
quills  of  its  tail  are  pure  red  ;  its  breaft  and  all  the  under 
fide  of  its  body  are  orange  yellow;  and  the  bill  is  of  a 
handlome  green.  Total  length  nine  or  ten  inches ;  the 
bill  and  tail  occupy  the  one  half  of  it. 

7.  Merops  Cafer,  the  grey  bee-eater  of  Ethiopia.  Lin¬ 
naeus  is  the  only  naturalift  who  lias  taken  notice  of  this 
fpecies,  which  he  does  from  a  drawing  of  Burmann.  His 
indication,  to  which  we  can  add  nothing,  is,  that  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  grey ;  that  there  is  a  yellow  fpot  near  the  vent ; 
and  that  its  tail  is  very  long. 

8.  Merops  flavicans,  the  white-and-yejlow  bee-eater  ; 
whitifh  ;  head  varied  with  white  and  tawny  ;  breaft  red- 
difh  ;  back  yellow  ;  rump,  wings,  and  tail,  rufous  ;  two 
middle  tail-feathers  very  long.  In  Willughby’s  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  this  fpecies  is  deferibed  as  the  fecond  bird  of  para- 
dife  of  Aldrovandus.  This  naturalift  fays  he  obferved  it, 
in  the  year  1577,  in  the  poffeflion  of  a  Roman  knight  of 
the  name  of  Cavallieri.  The  head  was  nearly  white,  l'prin- 
kled  with  yellow,  and  gold-coloured  fpots ;  the  eyes  were 
luteous,  with  red  eye-lalhes  ;  the  bill  between  green  and 
yellow,  two  fingers  breadth  long,  and  rather  curved  ;  the 
tongue  red,  longilh,  and  Iharp,  not  unlike  that  of  a  wood¬ 
pecker,  and  calculated  for  piercing  ;  the  breaft  reddifli  ; 
the  back,  wings,  and  belly,  whitilh,  but  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tips  of  the  wings  ferruginous  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  yeilowilh,  but  becoming  reddifli  or  ferruginous  at  the 
rump  ;  the  tail-feathers  were  white  at  the  bafe,  but  ferru¬ 
ginous  for  the  remainder  of  their  length,  and  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  feathers  exceeded  the  others  two  palms  in  length. 
The  wings  in  the  figure  of  Aldrovandus  appear  very  long 
in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  the  author  fays  they  mea- 
fured  five  palms  in  length  ;  the  tail  likewile,  exclufively 
of  the  two  middle  feathers,  appears  of  confiderable  length. 

9.  Merops  Coromandus,  the  Coromandel  bee-eater : 
yellowifli;  fides  of  the  neck,  wings,  and  tail,  yellow; 
wing-coverts,  back,  and  rump,  waved  bluilh ;  ocular 
ftripes  black.  Inhabits  different  parts  of  India  and  Co¬ 
romandel,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

10.  Merops  Bralilienfis,  the  Brafilian  bee-eater :  varied 
brown  and  black  ;  head,  chin,  wing-coverts,  and  body 
beneath,  red;  wings  and  tail  blue.  It  is  found,  as  its 
name  imports,  in  Brafil ;  and  Seba,  who  gave  the  firft  ac¬ 
count  of  if,  feems  to  have  been  charmed  with  its  plumage. 
Ruby  colour  fparkles  on  the  head,  throat,  and  all  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  body  ;  it  alfo  appears  on  the  upper  coverts 
of  the  wings,  but  of  a  deeper  hue  ;  a  light  brilliant  blue 
is  fpread  on  the  quills  of  thawings  and  on  thole  of  the 
tail ;  the  lultre  or  thefe  fine  colours  is  heightened  by  the 
contrail  of  darker  fhades,  and  by  black  and  white  l’paces 
fcattered  on  the  upper  l'urface ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  wings  are  lined  with  the  fame  colour ;  the 
red  feathers  of  the  under  fide  of  the  body  are  of  a  filky  na¬ 
ture,  as"  oft  to  the  feel  as  they  are  brilliant  to  the  eye. 
This  bird  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  bee-eater  ;  its 
tegs  too  are  as  Ihort ;  but  its  bill  is  more  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Promerops,  for .  which  reafou  Buft'on  made  it  an 
intermediate  lpecies. 
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it.  Merops  fuperbus,  the  fuperb  bee-eater:  general 
colour  red  ;  front,  throat,  and  rump,  blue ;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  longer.  Bill  blackifh  ;  quill-feathers  edged 
with  brown  ;  lower  half  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  dark 
brown.  Length  nine  inches. 

12.  Merops  hadius,  the  chefnut-and-blue  bee-eater. 
Chefnut  predominates  on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  upper 
fide  of  the  body,  including  the  top  of  the  back  ;  and  blue- 
green  on  the  reft  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  body,  and  on  all 
the  lower  part,  but  which  is  much  more  beautiful  and 
more  confpicuous  on  the  throat,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  breaft,  than  any-where  elfe;  the  wings  are  green 
above,  fulvous  below,  terminated  with  blackifh;  the  tail 
is  of  a  pure  blue  ;  the  bill  black  ;  and  the  legs  reddifh. 
This  bird  is  found  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  Total  length 
near  eleven  inches  ;  the  bill  nineteen  lines  ;  the  tarfus  five 
and  a  half;  the  hind-toe  the  fhorteft  of  all ;  the  alar  ex¬ 
tent  fourteen  inches ;  the  tail  five  inches  and  a  half,  con¬ 
fining  of  twelve  quills,  of  which  the  two  middle  ones  pro- 
jeX  two  inches  and  two  lines  beyond  the  lateral  ones,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  beyond  the  wings  ;  thefe  confift  of 
twenty-four  quills,  of  which  the  firft  is  the  fhorteft,  and 
the  third  the  longeft. 

(3.  There  is  a  chefnut-and-blue  bee-eater  of  Senegal, 
which  is  a  variety  produced  by  climate.  No  more  than 
thefe  two  colours  are  found  in  the  whole  of  its  plumage, 
but  their  diftribution  is  different  from  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing.  The  chefnut  is  fpread  on  the  coverts  and  the  quills 
of  the  wings,  except  the  quills  next  the  back;  and  on  the 
quills  of  the  tail,  except  the  projeXing  part  of  the  two 
middle  ones,  which  is  blackifh.  This  bee-eater  is  found 
in  Senegal,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Adanfon.  Its  total 
length  is  about  a  foot,  and  it  has  nearly  the  lame  propor¬ 
tions  as  that  from  the  Ifle  of  France. 

33.  Merops  chryfocephalus,  the  yellow-throated  bee- 
eater.  This  bird  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  in 
its  plumage,  its  proportions,  and  above  all,  in  the  length 
of  the  middle  quills  of  the  tail.  Its  throat  is  of  a  fine  yel¬ 
low,  which  extends  on  the  neck  under  the  eyes,  and  even 
farther,  and  is  terminated  with  blue  in  its  lower  part ;  the 
front,  the  eye-brows,  and  all  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
are  glaucous  ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  are  green,  edged 
•with  glaucous  from  their  middle  ;  their  fmall  fuperior  co¬ 
verts  are  dun  green,  fome  lnuff-coloured,  the  longeft  next 
the  body  are  of  a  light  yellow  ;  the  upper  fide  of  the  head 
and  neck  is  lnuff-coloured  ;  all  the  upper  fide  of  the  body 
gold-green  ;  the  l'uperior  coverts  of  the  tail  green.  Total 
length  ten  inches ;  the  bill  twenty  lines ;  the  tarfus  fix 
lines  ;  the  hind  nail  the  fhorteft  and  moft  hooked ;  the  tail 
four  inches  and  a  quarter,  confifting  of  twelve  quills,  the 
ten  lateral  ones  nearl)'  equal  to  each  other ;  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  ones  exceed  the  lateral  ones  by  feven  or  eight  lines, 
and  the  wings  by  eighteen. 

14.  Merops  Angolenfis,  the  Angola  bee-eater.  The 
fmallnefis  of  this  fpecies  is  not  the  only  property  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  preceding ;  it  differs  aifo  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  its  head,  in  its  proportions,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
conformation  of  its  tail,  which  is  tapered,  and  of  which 
the  two  middle  quills  do  not  project  much.  With  regard 
to  its  plumage,  the  upper  lurface  is  gold  green,  the  under 
beryl  blue ;  the  throat  is  yellow' ;  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  chefnut  ;  there  is,  acrol’s  the  eyes,  a  zone  dotted 
with  black ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  the  fame  green  as 
the  back  ;  the  iris  is  red  ;  the  bill  black,  and  the  legs  ci¬ 
nereous.  Thefe  are  the  chief  colours  of  this  bird,  which 
is  the  fmalleft  of  the  bee-eaters.  It  is  found  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Angola  in  Africa  ;  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  that  has  a  tapered  tail.  Total  length  about  five  inches 
and  a  half ;  the  bill  nine  lines;  the  hind-toe  the  fhorteft  ; 
tail  two  inches  and  more,  confifting  of  twelve  quills  ;  it 
exceeds  the  wings  about  an  inch. 

15.  Merops  erythrocephalus,  the  red-headed  bee-eater : 
green,  beneath  yellow  ;  head  and  neck  red  ;  chin  yellow  ; 
wings  and  tail  beneath  cinereous.  It  is  found  in  India, 
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ar.u  is  about  fix  inches  long.  According  to  BrifTon,  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
bright  red ;  there  is  acrofs  the  eyes  a  black  ftreak ;  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  of  a  fine  green  ;  the  throat 
and  under  parts  yellow',  but  flightly  dafhed,  from  the 
throat  downwards,  w'ith  red ;  tail  even  at  the  end,  and 
rather  fhort ;  irides  red  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

16.  Merops  Nubicus,  the  blue-headed  bee-eater:  blue- 
green,  beneath  red  ;  back,  wings,  and  forked-tail,  dirty- 
red.  A  fine  beryl-colour  glows  on  the  head  and  on  the 
throat,  where  it  becomes  deeper,  and  alio  on  the  rump 
and  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  the  neck,  and  all  the  reft 
the  under  fide  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the  legs,  are  crimfon, 
fhaded  with  rufous  ;  the  back,  the  tail,  and  the  wings, 
are  brick-colour,  which  is  dunner  on  the  coverts  of  the 
w’ings  5  the  three  or  four  quills  of  the  wings  neareft  the 
back  are  of  a  brown  green,  with  bluifh  reflexions ;  the 
great  quills  terminated  with  bluifh  grey,  melted  with  red  ; 
the  middle  ones  are  of  a  blackifh  brown ;  the  bill  black, 
and  the  legs  light  cinereous.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  Nubia,  where  it  was  delineated  by  Mr.  Bruce;  it  is 
not  quite  fo  large  as  the  European  fpecies.  Total  length 
about  ten  inches  ;  the  bill  twenty-one  lines  ;  the  tarfus 
fix  lines  ;  the  hind-toe  the  fhorteft ;  the  tail  about  four 
inches,  a  little  forked,  and  it  exceeds  the  wings  about 
twenty-one  lines. 

17.  Merops  erythropterus,  the  red-winged  bee-eater  of 
Senegal.  The  upper  lurface  of  the  head  and  body,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fuperior  coverts  of  the  wings  and  thofe  of  the 
tail,  is  dun -green,  browner  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter 
on  the  rump  and  fuperior  coverts  of  the  tail ;  there  is  a 
dark  fpot  behind  the  eye ;  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of 
the  wings  are  red,  terminated  with  black  ;  the  throat  is 
yellow  ;  all  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  dirty  white ; 
the  bill  and  legs  black.  Total  length  about  fix  inches  ; 
the  bill  one  inch  ;  the  tarfus  three  lines  and  a  half ;  the 
tail  two  inches,  and  exceeds  the  wings  about  one  inch. 
This  is  reprefented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  2. 

1 8.  Merops  Cayanenfis,  the  Cayenne  bee-eater.  In  the 
diftribution  of  the  colours  of  this  bird,  the  green  is  deeper 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  lighter  below  the 
throat  than  on  any  other  part ;  the  quills  of  the  wings 
are  white  at  their  origin  ;  their  fhafts,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  tail-quills,  are  blackifh  ;  the  firft  are  of  a  yellovvifh 
brown,  and  rather  longer  than  ufual  in  this  genus  of 
birds  ;  and  the  bill  black.  This  is  a  fmall  fpecies. 

19.  Merops  Surinamenfis,  the  Surinam  bee-eater :  va¬ 
riegated;  hind-head  reddifh ;  fcraggreenifh-yellow;  quill- 
feathers  greenifli,  varied  with  black  and  blue.  Inhabits 
Surinam.  Irides  chelnut ;  claws  black. 

20.  Merops  Novas  Seelandiae,  the  New  Zealand  bee-ea¬ 
ter:  glofly  greenifh-black  ;  greater  wing-coverts  and  tuft 
of  curled  feathers  each  fide  the  neck  white  ;  tail  even,  co¬ 
verts  blue.  Legs  and  claws  black  ;  infide  the  mouth  and 
tongue  yellow,  the  latter  tipt  with  black  and  befet  with 
briftles  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  lax,  long,  a  little  curled, 
with  a  longitudinal  white  ftreak  through  the  fliaft.  In¬ 
habits  New  Zealand ;  eleven  inches  long;  fings  well,  is 
held  facred  by  the  inhabitants  5  flefli  good.  See  the  Plate, 
%•  3- 

21.  Merops  plirygius,  the  embroidered  bee-eater : 
black  variegated  with  yellow.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is 
the  fize  of  a  thrufh,  and  its  black  moft  elegantly  variegated 
w'ith  bright  and  pale  yellow  ;  the  lides  of  the  head,  round 
the  eyes,  are  covered  by  a  naked  yellow  granulated  fkin ; 
the  back  and  breaft  undulated  by  numerous  pale  or  whitifh 
crel’cents,  the  tips  of  the  black  feathers  being  of  that  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  fmaller  wing-coverts  are  marked  in  a  fimilar 
manner  ;  the  larger  tipt  with  bright  yeilow,  and  the  quil- 
feathers  edged  with  the  fame  colour,  as  are  alio  the  exte¬ 
rior  tail-feathers  ;  the  bill  is  black,  of  a  moderate  length, 
and  fharp-pointed ;  the  legs  are  brown.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

a*.  Merops  niger,  the  yellow-tufted  bee-eater :  black; 
a  a  large 
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a  large  tuft  of  feathers  behind  the  wings,  and  vent,  yel¬ 
low  ;  tail  wedged,  edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Native 
of  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  on 
account  of  the  tufts  of  yellow  feathers  beneath  the  wings, 
which  are  uled  in  various  ornamental  articles  of  drefs 
among  the  natives.  It  is  fourteen  inches  long. 

There  are  two  other  varieties,  of  which  (3  is  known  by 
having  two  middle  tail-feathers  uniform  ;  and  y  by  its 
rufous  flanks,  and  by  its  having  all  the  tail-feathers  uni¬ 
form. 

23.  Meropscarunculatus,  the  wattled  bee-eater:  brown, 
belly  yellow  ;  wattles  carunculate  ;  tail  wedged,  tipt  with 
white.  It  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  defcribed  and 
figured  in  White’s  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
fomewhat  of  the  fize  of  a  miflel-thrulh,  but  much  longer 
in  proportion,  meafuring  about  fourteen  inches.  The 
feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  longer  than  the 
reft,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  flight  creft  ;  the  plumage 
of  the  bird  is  brown,  the  feathers  long  and  pointed,  and 
each  feather  has  a  white  longitudinal  ftreak  ;  beneath  the 
eye,  on  each  fide  the  head,  beyond  the  bale  of  the  lower 
mandible,  is  a  lengthened  pendent  wattle  of  an  drange 
colour  ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  yellow,  the  tail  wedge- 
fhaped,  like  that  of  the  magpie,  and  the  feathers  are  tipt 
with  white.  The  bill  and  legs  are  brown  See  the  Plate, 
at  fig.  4.  In  fome  individuals  of  this  fpecies  a  filvery 
ftreak  appears  beyond  each  fide  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  young 
birds  the  white  ftreaks  on  the  plumage  terminate  in  a 
kind  of  dilated  fpot  at  the  tip  of  each  feather. 

24.  Merops  corniculatus,  the  horned  bee-eater :  brown, 
head  nakedilh  ;  body  beneath  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers 
whitilh  -r  horn  on  the  front  obttife.  This  is  alfo  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  New  Holland,  and  is  defcribed  and  figured  by 
Mr.  White.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  blackbird.  The 
plumage  above  is  brown,  and  beneath  it  is  white;  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  fparingly  covered  with 
narrow  white  feathers,  almolt  like  hairs ;  but  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  neck  and  brealt  are  furnilhed  with  long  ones 
of  a  white  colour  with  a  dark  middle  ftreak,  and  pointed 
at  the  ends  ;  its  raoft  remarkable  feature  is,  that  on  the 
forehead,  juft  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  there  is  afliort  blunt 
knob,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  of  a 
brownifli  colour  ;  the  tongue  is  nearly  the  length  of  the 
bill,  and  briftly  at  the  end  ;  the  legs  are  dark-brown. 

25.  Merops  gularis,  the  red-throated  black  bee-eater : 
black  ;  forehead  and  rump  blue  ;  belly  fpotted  with  blue  ; 
throat  red.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leone.  In  fize  it  is  rather 
fmaller  than  the  common  bee-eater,  and  its  prevailing 
colour  is  the  fineft  velvet  black  ;  the  forehead  is  of  the 
richeft  blue,  l'o  alfo  is  the  rump,  furpafling  that  of  the 
king-filher ;  the  throat  is  of  a  bright  blood-red,  the  larger 
wing-coverts  and  middle  quill-feathers  bordered  with 
bright  ferruginous  ;  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end  5  the  bill 
and  legs  black. 

26.  Merops  rufus,  the  rufous  bee-eater  :  quill-feathers 
brown,  the  outer  edge  rufous.  Body  beneath  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  toes  feparated  to  the  bafe  ;  hind-claw  longer. 
It  is  oblerved  by  BufFon,  that  as  the  toes  in  this  fpecies 
are  not  united,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  genus,  it  leems  to  form 
as  it  were  a  connecting  link,  or  fhade,  between  the  bee- 
eaters  and  the  hoopoes.  The  individuals  belonging  to 
this  fpecies  rather  affeCt  than  fhun  the  haunts  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  they  often  build  their  conlpicuous  nefts  on  the  out- 
fide  of  houles,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  interior  of  hu¬ 
man  dwellings.  They  feem  neither  to  penetrate  into  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  nor  to  frequent  elevated  fituations,  but  to 
refide  among  bullies,  or  flutter  about  in  the  open  plains, 
appearing  always  in  pairs,  and  never  in  families,  or  flocks. 
When  they  fing,  they  bring  their  body  forwards,  ftretch 
out  their  neck,  and  beat  their  wings.  Their  note,  which 
is  common  to  both  lexes,  is  heard  throughout  all  the  year, 
and  conlifts  in  the  Ihrili,  frequent,  and  lively,  repetition 
of  the  fyllable  chi.  Their  neft,  which  is  compofied  of  clay, 
is  hemilpherical,  or  fliaped  like  a  baker’s  oven,  about  lix 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  in  thicknefs. 
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The  male  and  female  alternately  go  in  queft  of,  and  ar¬ 
range,  little  balls  of  clay  of  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  will 
fometimes  complete  the  ftruClure  in  the  courfe  of  two  days. 
From  the  entrance  on  the  fide,  is  a  partition  within,  which 
terminates  in  a  circular  form  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  with  a 
fmall  communication  to  the  chamber,  in  which  four  white 
eggs,  dafiied  with  rufous  dots,  are  depofited.  As  thele 
nefts  commonly  laft  for  more  than  one  feafon,  they  are 
fometimes  feized  by  the  brown  fwallow,  and  other  birds, 
which  are  deiirous  of  faving  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
building ;  but,  if  the  original  proprietors  wifli  to  re-oc- 
cupy  them,  they  banifh  intruders  without  ceremony. 

27.  Merops  Moluccenfis,  the  Molucca  bee-eater:  grey; 
orbits  naked  ;  cheeks  black  ;  tail  fubequal.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  iilands  ;  and  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  blackilh,  pervious,  half  covered  with  a 
membrane;  tongue  as  long  as  the  bill,  fringed  at  the 
tip  ;  lorne  of  the  feathers  of  the  cheeks  are  tipt  with  a 
filvery  colour ;  legs  dulky  ;  outer  toe  connected  with  the 
middle  one;  hind-claw  longer. 

28.  Merops  monachus,  the  brown  or  cowled  bee-eater  3 
white  beneath,  with  black  and  fomewhat-downy  head 
with  raifed  crown.  It  is  a  large  fpecies,  and  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

29.  Merops  Malimbicus,  the  Malimba  bee-eater :  fan- 
guine  rofe-coloured  beneath,  with  black  eye-ftripe,  white 
throat,  and  two  lengthened  tail-feathers.  A  native  of 
Maiimba  in  Africa,  where  it  continues  only  three  months 
in  the  year;  migrating  in  troops,  flying  with  the  fwiftnefs 
of  a  fwallow,  feeding  on  infeCts,  rarely  perching  on  trees ; 
nor  on  the  ground  any  length  of  time. 

METROS.  SeeMERus. 

MEROSA'GLIA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica ; 
fourteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Corte. 

MERO'W.  See  Miraw. 

ME'ROZ,  in  lcripture-geography,  a  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  brook  Kilhon,  whofe  inhabitants,  refufing 
to  come  to  the  afliftance  of  their  brethren  when  they  fought 
againft  Sifera,  were  put  under  an  anathema :  CurJ'e  ye  Me- 
roz,fays  the  angel  of  the  Lord;  curfe  ye  Utterly  the  inhabitantt 
thereof:  becaufe,  fyc.  Jud.  v.  23.  Some  have  thought  that 
Meroz  is  the  fame  as  Merus  or  Merom  ;  and  this  Calmet 
thinks  the  molt  probable  opinion.  See  Merom.  Other* 
will  have  it,  that  Meroz  was  a  mighty  man,  wrho  dwelt 
near  the  Kilhon  ;  and,  not  chooling  to  come  to  the 
afliftance  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  w'as  thus  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

MER'PINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cognac. 

MER'RET  (Chriltopher),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift, 
was  born  in  1614  at  Winchcombe  in  Gloucefterlhire. 
He  was  entered  of  Gloucefter-hall,  Oxford,  in  1631, 
whence  he  removed  to  Oriel-college.  He  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  in 
1642,  and  about  that  time  fettled  in  London.  He  came 
into  confiderable  practice,  was  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Society,  which,  after  the  reftoration,  became 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1695.  The  firft  publication 
of  Dr.  Merret  was  “  A  Collection  of  ACts  of  Parliament, 
Charters,  Trials  at  Law,  and  Judges’  Opinions  concern¬ 
ing  thofe  Grants  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,”  4to.  1600. 
This  book,  which  became  the  balls  of  Dr.  Goodall’s  work 
on  the  College  of  Phyficians,  difplayed  his  attachment  to 
the  privileges  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
was  followed  in  1669,  by  “  A  Ihort  View  of  the  Frauds 
and  Abules  committed  by  Apothecaries,  in  relation  to 
Patients  and  Phyficians.”  Tne  latter  involved  him  in 
an  angry  controverly  with  Henry  Stubbe,  of  which  it  is 
unnecellary  to  give  any  further  account.  As  a  naturalift: 
he  made  himleif  known  by  a  volume  entitled  “  Pmax 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum  continens  Vegeta- 
bilia,  Animalia,  et  Foflilia,  in  hac  Infula  reperta,”  1667, 

8  vo.  This,  though  a  dry  and  incomplete  catalogue,  and 
abounding  with  errors,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of 
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the  kind  relative  to  this  country,  and  doubtlefs  was  in- 
ftrumental  in  promoting  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiltoryhere. 
The  botanical  part,  which  is  the  fulleH,  is  an  alphabetical 
lift  according  to  the  Latin  names,  with  few  fynonyms  ; 
and  is  followed  by  a  rude  arrangement  of  plants  into 
clafles.  The  author’s  profeflional  engagements  did  not 
permit  him  to  inveftigate  many  plants  perl'onally,  but 
he  employed  feveral  perfons  in  the  talk  ;  and  in  particular 
procured  Thomas  Willifel,  a  noted  lierbalift,  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  for  him  during  five'  fummers.  By 
thefe  means  he  formed  an  ample  catalogue  of  Englifh 
plants  with  their  places  of  growth  ;  but  he  was  not  fufii- 
ciently  {killed  in  botany  to  diftinguifh  accurately  the 
fpecies  from  the  varieties,  or  the  native  from  the  exotic. 
The  zoological  and  mineral  parts  of  his  pinax  are  very 
meagre. 

In  1662  Merret  tranflated  into  Englifh  Neri’s  Ars  Vi- 
triaria  ;  and  in  1686  an  edition  of  the  fame  work  was  pub- 
lillied  in  Latin  with  Merret’s  obfervations  and  notes, 
equalling  in  bulk  the  work  itfelf.  We  are  not  told  how 
he  came  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  art  fo  little  con¬ 
nected  with  his  profelTioa.  He  contributed  feveral  papers 
to  the  PhiJofophical  Tranfa&ions,  which  are  printed  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  Among  thefe  are  experiments  on 
vegetation ;  an  account  of  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall, 
✓  and  on  the  art  of  refining;  and  fome  curious  obierva- 
tions  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 
Pulleney's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England. 

MER'RILY,  adv.  [from  merry.]  Gaily;  airily;  cheer¬ 
fully;  with  mirth  ;  with  gaiety  ;  with  laughter. — A  pai- 
fan  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than  his  coarfe  bread  and 
his  onions,  his  canvafs  clothes  and  wooden  fhoes,  labours 
contentedly  on  working  days,  and  dances  or  plays  merrily 
on  holidays.  Temple's  Mifcel. 

Merrily  fing,  and  fport,  and  play, 

For  ’tis  Oriana’s  nuptial  day.  Granville. 

MER'RIMACK,  a  river  of  New  Hampfhire,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  at  Newbury-port.  A  chain-bridge  has 
been  call  over  the  river  Merrimack,  three  miles  above 
Newbury-port,  in  the  Hate  of  Maflachufetts.  It  confifls 
of  a  fmgle  arch  244  feet  in  length.  The  abutments  are 
of  Hone,  47  feet  long  and  37  high  ;  the  uprights,  or 
framed  work  which  Hands  on  the  abutments,  are  35  feet 
high,  over  which  are  fufpended  ten  diflinbt  chains,  the 
ends  of  which,  on  both  Tides  of  the  river,  are  buried  in 
deep-pits,  and  fecured  by  large  Hones  :  each  chain  is 
546  feet  long;  and,  where  they  pafs  over  the  uprights, 
and,  where  the  greatell  Hrain  relts,  they  are  treble,  and 
made  in  fhort  links.  The  four  rniddle  joiHs  reH  on  the 
chains  ;  all  the  others  are  fufpended  to  the  main  chains, 
to  equalile  the  floor.  This  bridge  has  two  paffage-ways 
©f  15  feet  in  width  each,  and  the  floor  is  fo  folid  as  to 
admit  of  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  travelling  at  any  fpeed, 
with  very  little  perceptible  motion  of  the  floors.  Monthly 
Slag.  May  1811. 

MER'RIMACK,  a  town  of  New  Hampfhire,  on  the 
above  river  forty  miles  eafl  of  Clieflerrield. 

MER'RIMAKE,  J'.  A  feflival ;  a  meeting  for  mirth  5 
merry  pranks  : 

The  knight  did  not  forbear, 

Her  honefl  mirth  and  pleafure  to  partake, 

But  when  he  faw  her  gibe,  andj.oy,  and  geare, 

And  pafs  the  bounds  of  modefl  in&'rimake, 

Her-  dglliance  he.defpis’d.  *  SpcnjcK, 

To  MER'RIMAKE,  v.  a.  To  feaft  ;  to  be  jovial. 

■With  thee  ’twas  Marian’s  dear  delight 

To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night.  Gay. 

MER'RIMENT,  f.  Mirth;  gaiety;  clieerfulnefs.; 
laughter.-— A  number  of  merriments  and  jefls,  wherewith 
they  have  moved  much  laughter  at  our  manner  of  leaving 
God.  Hooker. 

Methought  it  was  the  found 
*pf  riot  and. ill-managed  merriment.  Slillon. 


MERRIMI'CKI,  a  river  of  America,  which  falls  into 
the  head  ot  a  bay  ot  that  name  on  the  north-eafl  coafl  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunfwick.  From  this  river  there  is 
a  communication  with  St.  John’s,  partly  by  land,  but 
principally  by  water-carriage  in  canoes.  The  falmon- 
liihery  is  carried  on  with  luccefs,  and  the  cod-filhery 
is  improving  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

MER'RINESS,^;  Mirth  ;  merry  difpofltion. — The  flile 
fliall  give  us  caule  to  climb  in  the  merrinefs.  Shakcfpeare. 

MER'RITCH,  Meritch,  or  Merrick,  a  town  of 
Hindooflan,  in  the  country  of  Vifiapour  ;  iituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Kiflnah.  This  is  an  important  fortrel’s, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  prince  Purferam 
Bhow,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  the  year 
1778  :  fifty  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Vifiapour.  Lat.  16.  58.  N. 
Ion.  74.  47.  E. 

MER'ROW,  a  village  in  Surry,  between  Guildford  and 
Clandon  :  on  its  down  are  annual  horfe-races. 

MER'RY,  adj.  Laughing;  loudly  cheerful;  gay  of 
heart. — Some  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature, 
incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  fad  and 
ill-difpofed  ;  and  others  that  are  of  a  jovial  nature,  to 
dilpofe  the  company  to  be  merry  and  cheerful.  Bacon's 
Natural  Hijiory. — Man  is  the  rne.rrieft  fpecies  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  ;  all  above  and  below  him  are  ferious.  Addijbn. — • 
Cauling  laughter ; 

You  killed  her  lmfband ;  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn’d  to  death  ; 

My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  memy  jefl.  Shahfpeurft 
Profperous  : 

In  my-fmall  pinnace  I  can  fail, 

Contemning  all  the  blufl’ring  roar; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 

With  friendly  liars  my  fafety  feek, 

Within  fome  little  winding  creek. 

And  fee  the  fiorm  afhore.  Drydcn. 

To  make  merry.  To  junket ;  to  be  jovial. — They  trod 
the  grapes  and  made  merry,  and  went  into  the  houle  cf 
their  God.  Judg.  ix.  27. 

MER'RY  (Robert),  a  pleafing  mifcellaneous  writer, 
was  born  in  London,  April  1755,  and  was  delcended  in 
a  right  line  from  fir  Henry  Merry,  who  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Merry’s  father  was  governor 
of  the  Hudlon’s  Bay  Company.  His  grandfather  was  a 
captain  in  the  roj’al  navy,  and  one  of  the  elder  brethren 
of  the  Trinity  Houle  :  lie  eflablifhed  the  commerce  of 
the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  upon  the  plan  which  it  now 
purfues.  He  made  a  voyage  himfelf  to  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
and  difeovered  the  illand  in  the  North  Seas  which  Hill 
bears  the  name  of  Merry’s  Ifland.  He  alfo  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  was  perhaps  the  firfl  Engliflunan 
who  returned  home  over  land  ;  in  which  expedition  he 
encountered  inconceivable  hardfhips.  Mr.  Merry’s  mo¬ 
ther  was  the  elded  daughter  of  lord  chief  juHice  Willes, 
who  prefided  for  many  years  with  great  ability  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  for  fome  time  HrH  lord 
commiflioner  of  the  great  feal.  Mr.  Merry  was  educated 
at  Harrow  (with  the  late  lamented  R.  B.  Sheridan),  under 
Dr.  Sumner  ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  was  his  private 
tutor.  From  Harrow  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
entered  of  Chrifl’s  College.  He  was  afterwards  entered 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  bought  a  commiflion  in  the 
horfe-guards ;  but  afterwards  quitted  the  lervice,  and 
went  abroad,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  vifited  moH  of  the  principal  towns  of 
France,  Swiflerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland.  At 
Florence  h‘e  Hayed  a  confiderable  time,  Hudied  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language,  encouraged  his  favourite  purfuit,  poetry, 
and  was  eledled  a  member  of  the  celebrated  academy 
Della  Crufca ;  the  name  of  which  academy  he  after¬ 
wards  ufed  as  a  fignature  to  many  poems  which  were  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  the  public,  and  which  excited  a 
great  number  of  imitators.  When  Mr.  Merry  obferved 
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this,  he  dropped  his  fifilitious  chara&er,  and  ever  after 
publilhed  in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  Merry  had  always  been  a  Ion  vivmt ;  he  had  all’o  a 
turn  for  play ;  and  this,  with  other  falhionable  propen- 
fities,  kept  him  for  feveral  years  in  an  embarraffed  date. 
Upon  his  marriage  with  Mil's  Brunton,  a  charming  ac- 
Irefs,  who  performed  in  his  tragedy  of  Lorenzo,  aprol'pedl 
opened  to  him  of  living  at  his  eafe,  by  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  lady’s  talents  and  his  own  pen  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  pride  of  thofe  relations  upon  whom  he  had 
moll  dependence  was  wounded  by  the  alliance ;  and  he 
was  confirained,  much  againft  Mrs.  Merry’s  inclination, 
to  take  her  from  the  itage.  This  he  did  as  loon  as  her 
engagement  at  the  theatre  expired,  which  was  in  the 
fpring-of  1792.  They  retired  to  America  in  1796;  and 
Mr.  Merry  died  fuddenly  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland, 
Dec.  24,  1798,  of  an  apopledtic  dilorder,  which  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  plethora,  produced  by  .want  of  exercil'e. 
Mr.  Merry’s  dramas  are  as  follow  :  Ambitious  Vengeance, 
and  Lorenzo,  tragedies ;  The  Magician  no  Conjuror,  a 
comic  opera ;  and  Fenelon,  a  ferious  drama.  His  miff 
cellaneous  pieces,  given  under  dilferent  names  and  fig- 
natures,  have  never  been  publilhed  colie&ively  that  we 
know  of.  Biographia  Dramatica. 

MERRY- AN'DREW,/  A  buffoon  ;  a  zany  ;  a  jack¬ 
pudding. — He  would  be  a  ftatefman  becaufe  he  is  a  buf¬ 
foon  ;  as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a  coun- 
fellor  than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-andrew  or  tumbler. 
X’  Eft-range. 

MER'RY-HEARTED,  adj.  Inclined  to  merriment. — 
The  vine  languilheth,  and  all  the  merry  hearted  ligh.  If  a. 
xxiv. 

MER'RY’s  ISLAND,  an  illand  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Lat. 
€1.  52.  N.  Ion.  93.  5.  E. 

MER'RY-MEETING  BAY,  a  bay  of  North  America, 
in  Strafford-county,  New  Hamplhire,  being  thefoutliern- 
moff  arm  of  lake  Winnipifcogee.  On  its  welt  fide  Hands 
Mount  Major. — Alfo,  a  bay  in  Maine,  formed  by  the 
junction  ot  Androlcoggin  and  Kennebeck  rivers,  oppo- 
Ete  to  the  town  of  Woolwich,  twenty  miles  from  the  lea. 

MER'RY-THOUGHT,  J!  A  forked  bone  on  the  body 
©f  fowls;  fo  called  becaufe  boys  and  girls  pull  in  play  at 
the  two  fides,  the  longeft  part  broken  off  betokening 
priority  of  marriage. — Let  him  not  be  breaking  merry¬ 
thoughts  under  the  table  w'ith  my  coulin.  Echarcl. 

MERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  :  Ex  miles  from  La  Chatre. 

MERS.  See  Berwickshire,  vol.  ii. 

MERS  AGOLE'TA,  a  town  of  Algiers,  near  the  fea- 
coaft  :  fix  miles  fouth-weff  of  Tnifs. 

MERS  EL  FA'HM.  See  Zuffoone. 

MERS  IL  KEBEE'R,  or  Mazalouiver,  a  fea-port 
town  of  Algiers,  defended  by  a  caftle,  more  celebrated 
for  its  fize  than  for  its  beauty  and  llrength  ;  anciently 
called  Portus  Magnus :  the  harbour  is  good.  It  is  Ex  miles 
0/  Oran. 

MER'SA,  a  town  of  Barbary,  pleafantly  fituated  about 
eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  two  from  Melcha 
the  fite  of  ancient  Cartilage.  The  bey  has  here  two  coun- 
try-houles  ;  one  of  them  very  handlome,  built  by  Kalian 
Bey,  lurnamed  the  Good.  From  thele  are  orange-gar¬ 
dens  reaching  almoH  to  the  fea-fhore  ;  on  the  edge  of 
which  is  a  famous  well  of  fweet  water,  efteemed  the  bell 
and  lightell  in  the  kingdom.  Clole  to  this  i9  a  coffee- 
houle,  whither  numbers  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
places  relort  to  drink  coffee,  and  a  glafs  of  this  natural 
luxury  fo  peculiarly  enjoyed  in  the  eallern  countries.  In 
the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  large  mulberry-tree,  under 
the  lhade  of  which  they  fit  and  fmoke  and  play  at  chefs ; 
inhaling  the  comfortable  fea-breeze  that  refrelhes  this 
delightful  lpot.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  camel  with 
the  Perfian  wheel.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
port,  or  cothon,  (fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  one,)  buiit 
by  the  Carthaginians  after  Scipto  had  blocked  up  the  old 
port,  nothing  but  the  turret  or  light-houfe  being-left, 
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^ER'SBURG,  or  Morspurg,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Baden,  late  belonging  to  the  bilhopric  of  ConHance, 
fituated  on  the  lake  of  Conllance,  and  the  ufual  refidence 
of  the  bilhop,  containing  a  feminary  for  fecular  clergy, 
and  a  nunnery  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is  fix  miles  north- 
eall  of  Conllance,  and  eighteen  well-north- well  of  Lin- 
dau.  Lat.  47.  41.  N.  Ion.  9.  14  E. 

MERSCH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forells,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflrifit  of  Lux¬ 
embourg.  The  place  contains  1446,  and  the  canton 
8 1  S3,  inhabitants,  in  fifteen  communes. 

MER'SCHOWITZ,  a  town  ol  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz :  fourteen  miles  welt-fouth-weit  of  Leitmeritz. 

MER'SEA,  a  townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  county 
of  Effex,  feated  on  lake  Erie,  welt  of  Romney. 

MER'SEBURG,  a  principality  of  Saxony,  furrounded 
by  the  circle  of  Leipfic,  Thuringia,  the  principality  of 
Querfurt,  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  The  foil  is  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  millet,  and  flax  ; 
but  it  wants  wood.  It  was  erefted  into  a  bilhopric  in 
the  year  968,  by  Otho  the  Great;  but  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  bilhop  embracing  the  proteilant  religion,  the 
electoral  princes  of  Saxony  demanded  the  adminillration 
of  the  bilhopric,  and  the  regency  of  the  foundation  was 
annexed  to  the  electoral  houfe  for  ever  In  the  whole 
foundation  are  reckoned  leven  towns,  and  223  villages. 

MER'SEBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the 
above  principality,  fituated  on  the  Saale.  Within  the 
liberties  of  the  chapter  Hands  the  epifcopal  palace,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cathedral,  in  which  are  to  be  leen, 
among  other  things,  the  metal  monument  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Rodolph  of  Swabia;  his  right  hand,  which  he  loll 
in  1080,  in  battle  again!!  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
alfo  the  burying-vault  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Merieburg. 
The  town  draws  its  bell  lubfiflence  from  the  Hrong  beer 
which  is  brewed  here,  and  exported  to  different  places. 
This  town  has  feveral  times  luffered  by  great  fires.  It 
is  eight  miles  fouuh  of  Halle,  and  fixteen  well  of  Leipfic. 
Lat.  51.  22.  N.  Ion.  12.  6.  E. 

MERSENE'FI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
ten  miles  fouth-eafi  of  Milets. 

MERSEN'NE  (Marin,)  a  learned  French  monk,  phi- 
lofopher,  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Oyfe  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1588.  After  having  been 
initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  Mans,  he  was 
fent  to  purfue  his  Hudies  at  the  college  of  La  Fieche, 
where  he  had  Des  Cartes  fora  feliow-lludent ;  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendlhip,  which  lulled  during 
their  lives.  Here  Merlenne  rendered  himleif  conlpicuous 
by  his  proficiency,  not  only  in  the  belles-lettres,  but  in 
logic,  natural  philolophy,  metaphyiics,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  he  alfo  commenced  the  lludy  of  divinity. 
From  La  Fieche  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  vvliere 
he  made  further  progrefs  in  the  mathematical  lciences  at 
the  college-royal,  and  went  through  a  courle  of  theology 
at  the  Sorbonne.  When  he  had  completed  that  courfe, 
he  entered  into  a  convent  of  Minims  near  Paris,  and  took 
the  vows  in  1612,  when  he  was  twenty- four  years  of 
age.  During  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  prielt ;  and 
then  began  to  apply  to  the  lludy  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
of  which  he  made  himleif  mailer.  In  1615,  he  was  lent 
by  the  provincial  of  the  province  of  France  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  his  order  near  Nevers,  to  fill  the  philofophical 
chair  in  that  houfe ;  and  he  continued  teaching  philolophy 
and  afterwards  theology  there  till  the  year  1619,  when 
he  was  chofen  fuperior  of  the  convent.  Upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  of  his  office,  which  was  annual,  he 
withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  lludy  and  literary  converlation  ;  excepting  fuch 
time  as  he  devoted  to  Ihort  excurlions  into  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands.  Father  Merlenne  held  an 
epiitolary  intercourle  with  moll  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  very  centre  of  com¬ 
munication  between  literary  men  of  ail  countries;  being 
in  France  what  Mr.  Collins  was  in  England.  He  omitted 
T  t  no 
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no  opportunit  y  of  engaging  them  to  publilh  their  works  ; 
and  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  feveral  important 
difcoveries,  which  would  probably  have  been  loft,  but 
for  his  encouragement.  No  perfon  could  be  more  cu¬ 
rious  than  he  was  in  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  carrying  all  the  arts  and  fciences  to  perfection. 
He  was  the  chief  friend  and  literary  agent  of  Des  Cartes 
at  Paris  ;  giving  him  advice  and  affiftance  upon  all  occa- 
iions,  and  informing  him  of  all  that  palled  in  that  city 
and  ell'ewhere.  So  high  was  the  opinion  which  Des  Cartes 
formed  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment,  that  he  would 
fcarcely  do  any  thing,  or  at  leaft  was  not  perfectly  fatis- 
fied  with  any  thing  which  he  had  done,  without  firft 
knowing  what  Merfenne  thought  of  it.  It  is  even  faid, 
that,  when  Merfenne  gave  out  at  Paris  that  Des  Cartes 
was  ereCting  a  new  fyllem  of  phyfics  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the  public  indifferent  to 
it  on  that  very  account,  he  immediately  fent  informa¬ 
tion  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a  vacuum  was  not  the  fafhion 
there  ;  upon  which  that  philofopher  changed  his  fyftem, 
and  adopted  the  old  doCtrine  of  a  plenum. 

Merfenne  alfo  pofTeft'ed  a  good  invention  himfelf,  and 
had  a  peculiar  talent  in  forming  curious  queftions,  though 
he  did  not  always  fucceed  in  refolving  them  ;  however, 
he  at  leaft  gave  occafion  to  others  to  exercife  their  inge¬ 
nuity  for  that  purpofe.  It  has  been  faid,  that  to  him  is 
to  be  afcribed  the  invention  of  the  curve  called  the 
cycloid  ;  which  was  no  fooner  made  public  than  it  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  greateft  geometricians  of  the 
age,  among  whom  Merfenne  himfelf  held  a  diftinguifhed 
rank.  Schooten,  in  his  commentary  on  Des  Cartes,  fays, 
that  the  firft  notion  of  this  elegant  curve  was  conceived 
by  that  philofopher,  and  that  after  him  it  was  firft  pub- 
lillied  by  father  Merfenne  in  the  year -1615.  But  Tor¬ 
ricelli  affirms  that  this  curve  was  confidered  and  named  a 
cycloid  by  his  predeceffors,  and  particularly  by  Galileo, 
about  the  year  1599  :  and  Dr.  Wallis  ffiows  that  it  is  of  a 
much  older  Handing,  having  been  known  to  Bovilli  about 
the  year  1500,  and  even  confidered  by  cardinal  Cufa  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1451. 

Merfenne  died  in  the  year  1648.  His  lofs  was  deeply 
regretted  by  perlons  of  all  ranks  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  by  whom  he  was  as  much  beloved  for  the 
cheerful  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  his  mild  and  amiable 
temper,  as  he  was  refpe6ted  for  his  profound  fcientific 
knowledge. 

The  firft  work  of  any  magnitude  which  father  Mer¬ 
fenne  publifhed,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1613, 
and  is  entitled,  “  Quaeftiones  celeberrimas  in  Genefim, 
cum  accurata  Textus  Explicatione.  In  hoc  Volumine 
,Athei  et  Deiftas  impugnantur  et  expugnantur,  &c.”  folio. 
In  that  work  he  has  entered  into  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  opinions  of  Vanini ;  and,  as  it  was  originally  print¬ 
ed,  it  contained  a  lift  of  the  other  atheifts  of  his  time, 
and  their  works.  This  part,  however,  his  friends  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  fupprefs,  thinking  it  probably  im¬ 
prudent,  or  dangerous,  or  that  he  had  exaggerated  their 
number  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility.  Accordingly, 
two  leaves,  containing  columns  669  to  676,  inclufive, 
were  cancelled,  and  others  fubftituted  in  their  place  ;  as 
may  yet  be  feen  by  a  comparifon  of  the  index  under  the 
word  Athei,  wdth  that  part  of  the  work.  There  are 
copies  in  exiftence,  however,  in  which  the  original  leaves 
are  to  be  found,  though  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
chief  of  his  other  works  are — 2.  Obfervationes  et  Emen- 
dationes  ad  Francifci  Georgii  Veneti  Problemata  in  Ge¬ 
nefim,  See.  folio.  3.  The  Impiety  of  the  Deifts,  Atheifts, 
and  moft  fubtile  Libertines  of  the  Times,  combated  and 
completely  refuted,  by  Reafons  drawn  from  Philofophy 
and  Divinity,  2  vols.  4.  Univerfal  Harmony,  or  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Mulic,  &c.  2  vols.  folio,  1636,  7. 
taken  from  a  Latin  edition,  entitled  Harmoni cofium  Li- 
Jjri  XII.  of  which  a  corrected  and  enlarged  impreffion 
nude  its  appearance  in  1648,  in  folio,  under  the  following 
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title  :  “  De  Sonorum  Natura,  Caufis,  et  Efteftibus.”  y. 
Univerfas  Geometrias  mixtaeque  Mathematics  Synopfis, 
et  bini  Refradtionum  demonftratarum  tradlatus,  See. 
1644,  2  vols.  4to.  6.  Cogitata  phyfico-mathematica,  See. 
2  vols.  4to.  7.  On  the  Truth  of  the  Sciences,  in  refutation 
of  the  opinions  of  fceptics  or  pyrrhonifts.  8.  Qyeftims 
inouies,  or  Unheard-of  Queftions,  4to.  9.  Harmonical 
Queftions.  10.  Theological,  moral,  phyfical,  and  ma¬ 
thematical,  Queftions,  &c.  Sec. 

In  the  mufical  writings  of  this  diligent  and  ingenious 
ecclefiaftic  may  be  found  the  moft  minute  and  latisfadlory 
account  of  the  ftate  of  mulic  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  particularly  in  his  Harmonie  Univerfelte,  a 
work  in  wffiich,  through  ail  the  partiality  to  his  country, 
together  wdth  w'ant  of  tafte  and  method,  there  are  fo  many 
curious  refearches  and  ingenious  and  philofophical  expe¬ 
riments,  w'hich  have  been  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  fubfequent 
writers,  particularly  Kircher,  as  render  the  book  extremely' 
valuable. 

In  his  twenty-third  propofition,  book  i.  this  author 
explains  and  deferibes  twelve  different  kinds  of  mufic 
and  movement,  ufed  in  France  during  his  time  :  thefe 
were  motets,  longs  or  airs,  palfacailles,  pavans,  alle- 
mandes,  gaillards,  voltes,  courantes,  farabandes,  cana¬ 
ries,  branles,  and  balets  ;  of  all  which  he  gives  exam¬ 
ples  in  notes.  But,  though  moft  of  thefe  movements 
were  the  fpecific  names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue,  the 
minuet,  which  during  the  laft  century  was  in  Inch  general 
favour  all  over  Europe,  is  never  mentioned.  In  other 
parts  of  his  work  he  explains  clearly  the  twelve  keys 
major  of  practical  mufic  ;  and  fhows,  for  the  firft  time 
perhaps,  that  there  may  be  feventy-two  keys,  or  fix  for 
each  note,  flat,  natural,  and  fharp,  major  and  minor. 
There  is  nothing  which  refledts  more  honour  on  his 
tafte  and  penetration  than  his  partiality  for  the  violin, 
to  which  he  gives  the  preference  over  all  other  inftru- 
ments  then  in  ufe,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the  concerts  of  other 
countries. 

In  book  xxxiv.  he  inquires  whether  the  French  me¬ 
thod  of  finging  is  the  bell  of  all  poffible  methods  ?  and 
determines  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  that  of  all  thofe 
he  had  heard  fing  in  neighbouring  countries,  as  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  he  had  met  with  none 
who  fung  fo  agreeably  as  the  French.  “  There  may,” 
fays  he,  “  be  now  and  then  a  miraculous  performer  in 
other  countries  5  but  I  fpeak  here  in  general.”  He  men¬ 
tions  recitative  as  a  thing  little  pradtifed  in  France. 
The  Italians,  he  obferves,  had  fucceeded  in  this  fpecies  of 
finging,  which  Giacomo  Peri  had  invented  at  Florence 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Here  he  fpcaks  of  feveral 
mufical  draryas  in  Italy,  but  does  not  call  them  operas. 
The  fi,  to  exprefs  the  feventh  of  the  key,  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  in  ufe  at  this  time  in  France  ;  as  Merfenne 
in  his  folmifation  has  never  introduced  it,  repeating  the 
mi,  in  the  key  of  C,  for  E  and  B.  Burney's  Hijt.  Mufic. 

MER'SEY,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  then  runs  through  the  counties  of 
Lancafter,  York,  and  Chefter,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Jrifh  Sea  at  Liverpool.  Its  whole  extent  is  about  fifty 
miles  ;  thirty-five  of  which  are  navigable,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irwell,  for  veilels  of  confider- 
able  burthen.  Oppolite  Warrington  in  Lancaffiire,  where 
it  meets  the  tide-water,  it  is  only  forty  yards  wide;  but 
at  Runcorn-gap,  where  it  communicates  with  the  grand- 
trunk  and  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canals,  its  width  is  three 
hundred  yards:  below  the  gap,  it  extends  itfelf  into  a 
grand  eftuary  of  three  miles  in  width,  and  receives  the 
navigable  river  Weever  from  Northwich  and  Frodffiam. 
In  its  courfe  northward  from  Runcorn,  it  gradually  di- 
minilhes  for  fix  miles,  and  oppolite  Liverpool  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wfide;  but  it  forms  a  fine  chan¬ 
nel,  at  leaft  ten  fathoms  deep  at  low  water,  and  is  very 
commodious  for  flipping.  About  five  miles  farther,  mea- 
3  luring 
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furilig  by  the  Chdhire  coaft,  it  falls  into  the  Irilh  Sea  by 
two  or  three  different  channels,  which  are  much  incom¬ 
moded  by  fands ;  but  the  paflage  is  rendered  fecure  by 
means  of  various  land-marks,  buoys,  and  light-houfes,and 
the  excellent  fyftem  of  pilotage  eftablifhed  at  Liverpool. 

MER'SEY,  an  ifland  in  the  German  Sea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Eflex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coin,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  blockhoule.  This  ifland  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  three  broad,  well  timbered,  with  two  or  three 
villages.  The  road  from  the  main  land  to  the  ifland  is 
acrofs  a  channel  called  Pyfleet  Creek,  noted  for  its  oyiters. 
Lat.  51. 4.8.  N.  Ion.  o.  55.  E. 

MER'SHAM,  a  village  in  Kent,  two  miles  and  a  half 
fouth-eaft  from  Alhford ;  has  a  fair  on  Friday  in  Eafter- 
week. 

MER'SHAM-HA'CHE,  or  Hut'ton,  a  village  fouth- 
weft  of  the  former. 

MER'SIG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Sarre- 
bruck.  The  place  contains  1832,  and  the  canton  64.21, 
inhabitants,  in  twenty  communes. 

MER'SION,  f.  [merjio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  finking,  or 
thrufting  over  head.  Ainfworth. 

MER'STHAM,  a  village  in  Surry,  near  Reygate,  and 
to  the  eaft  of  Gatton,  noted  for  its  ftone-quarries,  which 
were  anciently  held  in  fuch  high  repute,  that  the  crown 
deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  them  in  its  own  pofl’eflion. 
A  great  part  of  Windfor-caftle,  and  the  magnificent  cha¬ 
pel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Weftminfter,  were  conftrufted  with 
itone  from  thefe  quarries.  The  quality  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  valuable,  is  its  effeftual  reliftance  againft  fire, 
whence  it  is  denominated  fire-ftone.  It  is  very  foft  when 
firft  raifed  from  the  quarry,  but  becomes  indurated  by  ex- 
ofure  to  the  atmofphere.  A  rail-road  has  been  formed 
ere  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  ftone  and  lime  from 
the  quarries  to  the  metropolis. — Merftham  Place  is  a  fpa- 
cious  manfion  belonging  to  Hylton  JollifFe,  efq. 

MER'STON,  a  decayed  village  and  parifli  in  Kent,  near 
Gravefend  and  Shorne.  As  formerly,  when  a  lord  of  a 
manor  was  willing  to  ereft  a  church  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurifdiftion,  for  the  convenience  of  his  family  and 
tenants,  fuch  a  manorial  diftrift,  with  the  confent  of  the 
bifliop,  was  rendered  parochial,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
there  having  been  many  more  pariflies  than  there  are  at 
prefent;  becaule,  feveral  of  the  manors  being  fmall,  and 
from  various  circumflances  having  in  a  courfe  of  years 
fewer  inhabitants,  thefe  were  averfe  to  the  heavy  charge 
of  keeping  up  the  buildings,  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  they  became  ruinous.  Within  four  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  road,  there  were,  at  no  confiderable  diftance 
from  it,  three  pariflies  of  this  kind;  Denton  and  Lille- 
church  already  noticed,-  (vol.  xii.  p.707.)  and  Merlton, 
of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak.  The  church  flood  in  the 
north-eaft  corner  of  a  wood,  very  near  the  road,  now 
called  Chapel  Wood  ;  and  for  more  than  three  centuries 
this  parochial  diftrift  has  been  entirely  deftitute  of  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  for  which  reafon,  and  becaule  there  was  no  man- 
fion-houle  for  the  reftor,  bifliop  Lowe,  in  the  year  14.55, 
dilcharged  him  from  refidence,  till  there  lliould  be  a  con¬ 
flux  of  people  to  the  place.  But,  as  the  church  was  then 
Handing,  the  bilhop  enjoined  the  incumbent  to  take  care 
that  mafs  lliould  be  laid,  and  other  divine  offices  per¬ 
formed,  in  it,  yearly  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Giles,  the  faint 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  ;  and  his  lordlhip  fur¬ 
ther  ordered  the  church  to  be  kept  in  more  decent  repair. 
■It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  very  little  regard 
was  ever  fliown  to  this  injunction;  and,  according  to 
Phillipot,  the  ruins  of  this  facred  edifice  did  in  his  time 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  fmalleft  glance  of  the  curious 
eye.  In  the  bilhop’s  regiftry  at  Rochefter  is  a  furvey  of 
this  parifli,  which  leems  to  have  been  taken  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  following  extraft  from 
it  may,  perhaps,  afford  fome  amufement  to  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  reader.  “  The  place  where  the  church  once  flood  is 
now  a  wood,  and  contain^  by  computation  between  four 
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and  five  acres.  It  lies  nearly  in  a  direft  line  between  the 
churches  of  Shorne  andHigham, aboil  t  one  mile  diftant  from 
the  former,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter.  Within 
this  wood  is  a  deep  ditch,  or  entrenchment,  which  feems 
to  have  been  anciently  a  fortification,  or  defigned  for  the 
defence  of  the  place.  It'encompafles  a  fquare  part  of  the 
wood,  containing  about  three  acres.  The  four  fides  of 
this  entrenchment  lie  nearly  fouth,  weft,  north,  and  eaft. 
Within  it  are  many  riflings  and  inequalities,  which  pro¬ 
bably  were  the  foundations  of  buildings.  In  the  eaftera 
part  of  it,  about  fifteen  paces  from  the  ditch,  feems  to 
have  been  the  fcite  of  the  church :  fome  marks  or  veftiges 
of  the  walls  are  ftill  remaining.  It  appears  to  have  been 
about  fifteen  paces  long  and  feven  broad.  At  the  weft: 
end  of  this  is  a  heap  of  ftones,  which,  by  the  mortar  mixed 
with  them,  feems  to  have  been  the  walls  of  the  church 
or  fteeple.  About  this  fuppofed  fcite  of  the  church  runs 
a  ridge,  or  fomewhat  rifling  ground,  which  perhaps  was 
the  wall  of  the  church-yard.  About  ten  rods  fouth  of  the 
weft  end  of  the  fcite  of  the  chancel  is  a  very  deep  draw- 
well.  There  is  now  no  way  to  this  place  but  over  ploughed, 
or  pafture  lands.  I  am  told  that  the  parifli  of  Merfton 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
that  it  butts  or  bounds  on  three  Aides  to  the  parifli  of 
Shorne,  and  on  the  other  fide  to  Higham.  I  find  that 
Merfton  has  been  aflefled,  and  paid  to  the  church  and 
poor  of  Shorne  for  near  a  hundred  years  paft,  which  is  as 
ancient  as  there  are  parifli-books  remaining.”  Thomas 
Danye,  of  Shorne,  bequeathed  by  his  will,  dated  July  17, 
14.93,  ten  acres  of  land,  lying  together  in  the  parifli  of 
Merfton,  to  truftees,  for  the  diftribution  of  herrings,  white 
and  red,  for  ever,  in  Lent. 

The  place  near  which  Merfton  church  flood  is  the  much- 
noted  Gad’s  Hill,  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  fpot  on 
which  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  foil  of  king  Henry  IV.  and 
his  diflolute  aflociates,  robbed  the  Sandwich  carriers,  and 
the  auditors  who  were  carrying  money  to  his  father’s  ex¬ 
chequer.  Phillipot  has  hinted  a  furmife  that  this  felo¬ 
nious  frolic  might  have  been  played  on  Shooter’s  Hill, 
but  tradition  countenances  the  former  opinion  ;  and 
Shakefpeare,  befides  diftinguifliing  one  of  the  thieves  by 
the  name  of  Gad’s  Hill,  having  repeatedly  fixed  thefcene 
of  this  tranfaftion  on  this  part  of  the  road,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  thought  himfelf  warranted  in  fo  doing, 
by  a  paflage  he  had  difcovered  in  fome  Engliih  chronicle, 
play,  or  ballad.  The  late  fir  Francis  Head  built  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  towards  Rochefter,  a  neat  cottage,  which 
he  denominated  Gad’s  Hill  Cafa ;  and,  on  its  being  li- 
cenfed  for  a  public-houle,  he  direfted  that  the  fign  lliould 
have,  on  one  fide,  a  portrait  of  Henry  V.  and  on  the  other, 
a  reprefentation  of  Faiftaff  and  his  aflociates,  as  defcrihed 
by  the  poet,  aft  ii.  fcene  4..  After  the  death  of  fir  Francis, 
this  fign  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  plough  was  put 
up,  with  the  motto  “  God  fpeed  the  Plough.”  This- 
change  does  not  feem  to  have  been  propitious  to  mine 
lioll  of  the  Faiftaff ;  for  the  new  fign  foon  difappeared ; 
and,  one  of  the  rooms  being  converted  into  a  feed-fhop, 
the  motto  would  be  far  more  pertinent  than  it  was  before. 
It  rnuft,  however,  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  fee  that  the  fubjeft, 
which  has  for  centuries  rendered  this  fpot  fo  memorable, 
is  revived  on  both  fides  of  the  fign,  in  the  front  of  ano¬ 
ther  publie-houfe  lately  erefted.  Wilkes' sBriti/k  Directory, 
vol.  iii. 

MER'STORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river 
Schwocha  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Baden. 

MER'STORFF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Forefts  :  fixteen  miles  liorth-north-eaft  of  Luxem¬ 
burg. 

MERTENRO'DA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg :  three  miles  north  of  llmenau. 

MERTEIN'SIA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  fo 
named  by  the  celebrated  Thunberg,  in  honour  of  pro- 
feffor  F.  C.  Mertens,  of  Bremen,  (a  man  highly  diftin- 
guiflied  by  his  knowledge  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables,) 
and  erefted  into  a  genus ;  a  treatife  illuftrating  which 

was 
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was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Roth,  in  Schrader’s  -New  Journal 
for  1807.  It  is  the  Ulva  urabricalis,  which  fee. 

A  Mertensia  had  all'o  previoully  appeared,  from  the 
pen  of  profeffor  Wilklenow,  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1804,  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferns  ;  but  that 
is  reduced  to  another  genus.  See  Gleichenia. 

MERTE'QUE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Honduras.  A  conliderable  quantity  of  cochineal  is  col¬ 
lected  in  its  neighbourhood. 

MER'THYR  TYD'VIL,  a  large  and  populous  market- 
town  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  laid  to  derive  its  name 
from  Tydvil,  the  daughter  of  Brechan  prince  of  Breck- 
nockfliire,  who  was  murdered  here,  along  with  her  father 
and  brother,  by  a  party  of  Saxon  marauders,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century.  This  lady  is  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  ancient  Britiih  faints.  After  her  death, 
the  Saxons  having  been  expelled  by  the  prowefs  of  her 
nephew,  a  church  was  ereded  and  dedicated  to  her  at 
this  place,  and  called  the  church  of  Merthyr  (or  Martyr) 
Tydvil. 

From  this  period,  nothing  occurs  deferving  of  notice 
relative  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  till  about  the  year  1620, 
when  it  was  dihinguilhed  for  its  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  non¬ 
conformity.  Though  then  tri  vial  in  extent  and  political 
importance,  it  was  neverthelels  a  fort  of  hot-bed,  which 
contributed  in  no  final!  degree  to  engender  and  keep 
alive,  for  more  than  a  century,  thofe  religious  dilfenlions, 
the  effects  of  which  itill  continue  vifible  in  the  feparation 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
from  the  effablilhed  church.  In  1755  a  new  era  com¬ 
menced  in  the  liiflory  of  this  place.  The  extenfive  and 
valuable  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity  had  hitherto 
attraded  but  little  notice.  At  this  time,  however,  Mr. 
Bacon  directed  his  attention  towards  them ;  and,  having 
obtained  a  leafe  of  a  diflrid,  extending  about  eight  miles 
an  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the  moderate  rent  of 
300I.  per  annum,  he  immediately  began  operations,  and 
ereded  extenfive  works  for  the  fmeiting  and  forging  of 
iron.  This  gentleman  continued  increafing  his  eltablilh- 
ment  till  the  year  1783,  when  he  deemed  it  proper  to  let 
out  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Crawfhay,  and 
the  remainder  to  Mr.  Hill:  at  the  fame  time,  he  referved 
to  himfelf  a  certain  tonnage  on  all  the  iron  manufactured 
above  a  fpecified  quantity.  The  new  proprietors  loon 
augmented  the  works ;  and  the  parts  belonging  to  Mr. 
Crawfhay,  at  Cyfartha,  are  now  by  far  the  largelt  in  this 
kingdom,  and  probably  in  Europe.  He  employs  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whole  weekly  wages  amount  to 
at  lealt  as  many  pounds  fterling.  The  average  of  iron  pro¬ 
duced  from  thele  works  is  from  180  to  200  tons  a- week. 
Six  furnaces,  and  two  rolling-mills,  are  employed.  For 
procuring  blaff  for  the  furnaces  and  working  the  mills, 
there  are  four  fleam-engines ;  one  of  fifty,  .one  of  forty, 
one  of  twelve,  and  one  of  feven,  horfe  power.  The  firff 
engine  is  connected  with  the  four  upper  blafl-furnaces, 
to  which  is  a  water-engine  annexed  of  nearly  the  fame 
power.  The  machinery  of  this  ellablifhment  is  truly  gi¬ 
gantic  ;  and  that  part  of  it  worked  by  water  is  curious, 
and  certainly  highly  powerful.  The  great  water-wheel 
is  a  moft  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanifm :  it  was  con- 
ffruded  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Watkin  George, 
and  meafures  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  W.  George  was  then 
a  carpenter  employed  about  the  works :  he  was  afterwards 
taken  into  partnerfhip,  and  received  20,000k  to  give  up 
his  ihare.  Befides  thefe  works,  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Hill, 
there  are  two  others  at  Pendarren  and  Dowlais ;  the  for¬ 
mer  producing  about  140  tons  of  iron  weekly,  and  the 
latter  about  three-fourths  of  that  quantity.  The  total 
number  of  fmelting-furnaces  near  the  town  is  feven- 
teen,  viz.  Dowlais  four,  Pendarren  three,  Plymouth  four, 
and  Cyfartha  fix. 

No  fail  can.  better  i!hiflrate  the  magic  influence  of  trade 
©n  thecondition  of  a  country,  than  the  rapid  change  which 
has  been  effected  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  its  neighbour- 
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hood.  Forty  years  ago,  this  town  was  an  inconftderable 
village,  and  contained  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  ; 
whereas,  by  the  foie  operation  of  its  iron-works,  it  has 
rifen  to  be  by  far  the  larged  and  moil  populous  town  in 
Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parifn  are  now  conjee* 
tured  to  amount  to  10,000  perfons.  The  llreets  in  gene* 
ral  are  ciofe  and  confined,  and  have  no  proper  outlets 
behind  the  houfes.  Conliderable  improvements,  however, 
have  already  been  made  within  thefe  lalt  five  or  fix  years. 
Such  llreets  as  have  been  built  fince  that  period  are  much 
better  arranged,  and  wider  than  thofe  which  were  e reded 
earlier.  The  parilh-church,  rebuilt  in  1 806,  is  a  large  and 
handfome  building;  and,  befides  it,  there  is  a  Ipacious 
chapel  buiit  by  Mr.  Crawfhay.  The  meeting-houles  for 
diflenters  of  different  feds  are  about  eleven  in  number: 
three  Baptills,  two  Prelbyterian,  two  Independents,  two 
in  the  Wefley  connedion,  and  two  in  that  of  Whitfield. 
A  theatre  has  been  lately  ereded  here.  There  is  likewife 
a  philofophical  lociety.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  chiefly  Welfli,  and  the  language  fpoken  in  it.almoff 
entirely  lo.  A  court  of  confidence  for  the  recovery  of 
finall  debts  has  been  inllituted  here  by  ad  of  parliament, 
within  thefe  three  years.  This  town  has  three  market¬ 
places,  which  are  well  fupplied  twice  every  week,  on 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays;  and  fairs  November  18  and 
December  2.  There  are  likewife  fairs  May  13,  Trinity* 
Monday,  September  3,  and  Odober  21 ;  and  great  mar¬ 
kets,  every  other  Monday  from  May  to  Michaelmas, 
which  are  kept  on  a  large  mountain  called  the  Wayn, 
about  a  mile  above  Merthyr.  Thefe  Angular  markets,  it 
is  faid,  have  been  held,  without  interruption,  for  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  years ;  and  are  Hill  much  frequented, 
though  not  above  fix  houfes  remain  on  the  hill. 

The  weighty  and  valuable  produdions  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil  find  an  eafy  conveyance  to  the  lea,  by  means  of 
a  canal  which  extends  hence  to  Pennarth-liarbour,  in  the 
Briilol  Channel,  being.navigable  as  far  as  Cardiff  for  vef- 
fels  of  300  tons,  and  above  that  town  for  barges  of  100 
tons.  This  canal,  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  labour, 
was  completed  in  1794.  At  the  Cyfartha  works,  where 
it  terminates,  it  is  568  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  j 
which  elevation  is  effeded  by  means  of  about  forty  locks. 
A  new  tram-road  runs  nearly  by  its  fide,  through  its 
whole  courfe,  extending  all  together  twenty-fix  miles  in 
length.  It  coll  120,000k 

Befides  its  iron  ores,  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
is  abundantly  produdive  of  other  minerals  ufeful  in  the 
arts,  and  conlequently  fubfervient  to  the  convenience  and 
happinefs  of  man.  Coal,  fo  indifpenlibly  neceffary  in  the 
manufadure  of  the  iron,  is  fupplied  in  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  not 
lets  than  240  tons  of  this  article  are  confumed  every  day 
in  the  various  works.  The  iron-llone,  coal,  and  lime- 
Itone,  at  fome  of  the  works,  are  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  each  other.  Good  mill-ltones,  and  Hones  for  paving, 
are  likewife  abundant;  and  in  the  lime-Hone  rocks  are 
found  beds  of  black  and  variegated  marble,  not  inferior 
to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  parilh  of  Merthyr  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
five  hamlets.  The  marquis  of  Bute  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
has  the  prelentation  to  the  redory,  and  receives  a  chief- 
rent  from  every  tenement  of  land  therein. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Merthyr  are  the  following  villages, 
& c. — Seven  miles  louth  is  the  village  of  Lanvabon. — Six 
miles  and  a  quarter  louth  is  the  Quaker’s  Yard,  contain¬ 
ing  an  inn  and  tavern,  and  feveral  houfes. — Three  miles 
wefi  is  Aberdare  village,  with  feveral  pleafant  feats. — Six 
miles  north-weff  is  the  village  of  Pen-y-darran,  contain¬ 
ing  three  fmeiting- furnaces  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  is  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Homfray,  a  large  and  elegant  houfe,  furrounded 
with  beautiful  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds. 

Morlais  callle  Hood  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
weH,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
ancient  road  over  the  mountains  from  Cardiff  to  Breck¬ 
nock,  overlooking  a  ravine  of  great  depth,  in  the  bottom 
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of  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  Taff  Veclian  river.  The 
area  of  this  caftle  forms  an  irregular  pentagon,  defended 
on  the  fouth  and  eaft  tides  by  a  very  large  and  deep  trench 
cut  in  the  folid  rock.  On  the  north  and  weft  fides  it  was 
rendered  fufficiently  ftrong,  by  the  bold  and  rugged  pre¬ 
cipices  which  overhang  the  dingle.  This  caftle  was  the 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Brycheinog,  the  laft  of  whom  feems 
to  have  been  Ivor  Bach,  or  Ivor  the  Little,  who  was  (lain 
in  battle  in  a  valley  near  the  caftle,  which  is  called  after 
him,  Pant  Cited  Ivor,  or  the  “  Valley  of  Ivor’s  Army.” 
This  caftle  is  now  entirely  in  ruins,  having  been  deftroyed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  time  when  the  general  demo¬ 
lition  of  caftles  by  his  army  took  place.  We  are  told, 
that  near  this  caftle,  lead-mines  were  worked  fo  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory, 
vol.  v.  Carlijle's  Topographical  Dili. 

'MERTO'LA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  fituated 
cn  the  river  Guadiana,  containing  about  24.00  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Don 
Sancho,  in  the  year  1239.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Pera,  and  twenty-feven  north  of  Tavira. 
-Xat.  37.  36.  N.  Ion.  7.  37.  W. 

MER'TON,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  fituated 
on  the  Epfom  road,  nine  miles  diftant  from  London,  and 
four  from  Kingfton.  The  manor,  which  before  the  Con- 
queft  was  the  property  of  earl  Harold,  and  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  crown,  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Gilbert 
Norman,  (heriff  of  Surrey,  who,  in  the  year  1 1 1 5,  founded 
a  convent  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 
Merton-abbey,  as  it  was  called,  was  built  with  ftone  ;  and 
in  1 1 36  the  canons  entered  on  the  pofi'effion  of  it.  In  the 
year  1236  a  parliament  was  held  at  the  abbey,  wherein 
were  enacftecrthe  llatutes  which  take  their  name  from  that 
place,  and  which  are  the  moft  ancient  body  of  laws,  after 
Magna  Charta.  In  this  afl'embly,  upon  a  motion  of  the 
bifliops  for  eftablilhing  a  conftitution  of  the  canon-law, 
by  which  marriage  could  legitimate  ifiue  previoufly  born, 
the  lay-lords  made  that  celebrated  anfwer,  Nolumus  leges 
Anglia  mature ;  “  We  will  not  change  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  It  is  not  lefs  memorable  for  the  conftitutions 
which  the  clergy  of  England  made  there  in  1258  ;  which 
were  not  only  calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur, 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  crown,  but  were  fo  inimical  alfo  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  that,  at  the  king’s  requelf,  the 
fovereign  pontiff  himfelf  thought  proper  to  abrogate 
them  ;  although  fome  of  the  principal  articles  which  they 
enafted  were  in  favour  of  points,  for  which  the  great 
champion  of  the  papal  authority,  the  canonized  Becket, 
had  fuffered  affaflination.  At  Merton-abbey  alfo  was 
concluded  the  peace  between  Henry  III.  and  Louis,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Philip  king  of  France.  The  abbey  was  fur- 
xendered  in  1538;  and  the  lite  was  afterwards  granted 
to  the  newly-eftablifhed  monaftery  at  Shene.  After  the 
diffolution,  it  was  leafed  out  to  private  perfons;  and, 
during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  it  appears  to  have  been 
qfed  as  a  garrifon.  In  1680  it  was  advertifed  to  be  let, 
and  was  defcribed  as  containing  feveral  large  rooms  and 
z  fine  chapel.  This  chapel,  fo  late  as  the  year  1733,  was 
entire.  At  prefent  there  is  no  other  veftige  of  the  abbey 
but  the  eaft  window  of  the  chapel,  which  appears,  from 
the  ftyle  of  its  architecture,  to  have  been  built  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  walls  which  furround  the  premifes, 
including  about  fixty  acres,  are  nearly  entire,  being  built 
-of  flints.  On  the  lite  of  the  abbey  a  manufactory  for 
printing  calicoes  was  eftabliflied  in  1724,  and  another  in 
1752;  and,  at  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  premifes,  is  a 
copper-mill.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  one  thou- 
fand  perfons  are  now  employed  in  the  different  manu¬ 
factories  within  the  walls-;  a  pleafing  contraft  to  the  mo¬ 
nadic  indolence  which  reigned  here  in  the  gloomy  days 
of  fuperftition !  * 

,  The  parifh-church  of  Merton  was  built,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Gilbert  Norman,  the  founder  of  the 
*bbey.  It  is  conftruCted  of  flints,  and  coniilts  of  a  nave 
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and  chancel ;  and  at  the  weft  end  is  a  low'  fpire.  From 
the  ftyle  of  architecture,  it  is  prefumed  to  be  the  original 
ftruCture,  which  has  undergone  but  little  alteration.  In 
the  chancel-window  are  fome  remains  of  painted  glafs  ; 
and  againft  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a  large  picture 
of  Chrift  bearing  the  crofs.  The  whole  has  been  lately 
plaftered  on  the  outfide,  and  beautified  in  other  refpeCts- 
The  bridge  over  the  river,  built  in  1633,  is  remarkable 
for  its  arch,  which  is  turned  with  tiles  inftead  of  brick 
or  ftone;  and  it  is  the  boundary  of  the  three  parilhes  of 
Mitcham,  Wimbledon,  and  Merton. 

Merton  Place,  built  by  fir  Richard  Hotham,  became 
afterwards  the  refidence  of  Thomas  Sainfbury,  efq.  from 
whom  it  was  purchafed  by  the  late  and  much-lamented 
lord  Nelfon.  Here  he  intended  to  pals  the  evening  of 
life,  having  had  the  houle  and  grounds  taftefully  ar¬ 
ranged  :  the  latter  are  particularly  beautiful ;  the  walks 
reprefenting,  in  miniature,  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  In 
this  pari  fir  is  alfo  Cannon-hill,  the  villa  of  William  Mel- 
liih,  efq.  and  the  feats  of  Jofeph  Huddart,  efq.  and  James 
Heron  Park,  efq. 

MER'TON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ber¬ 
wick  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Lauder. 

MER'TVOI  KUL'TUCK,  a  bay  at  the  north  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Lat.  46.  N. 

MER'TZA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.  27.  N.  Ion.  22.  9.  E. 

MER'TZBACII,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ebern.  ‘ 

MER'TZDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle  :  three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Grotkau. 

MER'TZICK,  lately  a  town  of  France,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  on  the  Sarte ;  but  (with  fome  territory  round 
about  it)  placed  at  the  dilpofal  of  Auftria  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  June  1,  1815;  and  by  that  power  ceded  to  Pruffia 
by  a  feparate  treaty  in  1816.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Saar 
Louis. 

MERU',  a  very  celebrated  mountain,  in  the  mytholo¬ 
gical  fables  in  the  Hindoos.  The  word  in  Sanlkrit  figni- 
fies  an  axis,  or  centre ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been 
’applied  to  the  north  pole,  which,  being  deemed  the  molt 
elevated  region,  led  the  poets  to  deferibe  Merit  as  the 
liigheft  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  alfo,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  called  Su-meru,  denoting  its  fairnefs  or  beauty. 
In  the  15th  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Mahabarat,  it 
is  thus  defcribed  :  “  There  is  a  fair  and  ftately  mountain, 
and  its  name  is  Meroo ;  a  moft  exalted  mafs  of  glory,  re¬ 
flecting  the  funny  rays  from  the  fplendid  furface  of  its 
gilded  horns.  It  is  clothed  in  gold,  and  is  the  refpefted 
haunt  of  dews  and  gandharvas  (deities  and  celeftial  cho- 
rifters).  It  is  inconceivable,  and  not  to  be  encompafled 
by  linful  man ;  and  it  is  guarded  by  dreadful  ferpents. 
Many  celeftial  medicinal  plants  adorn  its  fides  ;  and  it 
ftands,  piercing  the  heavens  with  its  afpiring-  fummit,  a 
mighty  hill,  inacceflible  even  by  the  human  mind.  It  is 
adorned  with  trees  and  pleafant  dreams,  and  refoundeth 
with  the  delightful  fongs  of  various  birds.”  This  may 
be  deemed  fufliciently  extravagant ;  but  it  is  tame,  com¬ 
pared  with  fome  of  the  ravings  of  Hindoo  myftics,  who 
find,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  myfterious  mountain* 
types  and  fymbols  of  every  thing  in  and  out  of  nature. 
Here  follows  a  fpecimen  of  the  Brahmanda  Purana,  taken 
from  Mr.  Wilford’s  Differtation  on  the  Sacred  Ides  in  the 
Weft,  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  “  Meru  is 
the  facred  and  primeval  Linga ;  and  the  earth  beneath  is' 
the  myfterious  Yoni,  open  like  the  Padma  or  Lotos.  The 
convexity  in  the  centre  is  the  os  tineas,  or  navel  of  Viftmu: 
and  the  Hindoos  often  reprefent  the  phyiiological  myfte- 
ries  of  their  religion  by  the  emblem  of  the  lotos,  where 
the  whole  flower  fignifies  both  the  earth  and  the  two 
principles  of  fecundation ;  the  germ  is  both  Meru  and 
the  Linga ;  the  petal  and  filaments  are  the  mountains 
which  encircle  Meru,  and  are  alfo  the  type  of  the  Yoni; 
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the  four  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the  four  vaft  regions  to¬ 
wards  the  cardinal  points ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  the  different  iflands  in  the  ocean  round  Jambu.”  At 
the  end  of  this  ingenious  effay  are  curious  plates,  repre- 
fenting  Meru  under  the  fanciful  femblance  of  srlotos,  and 
other  geographical  extravaganzas  of  the  Hindoo  Purani- 
•cas,  or  poetical  fabulifts.  “  Brahma,  Indra,  and  all  the 
gods,  declare  that  this  largeft  of  mountains  is  a  form  con¬ 
fiding  of  jewels  of  numberlefs  colours ;  the  abode  of  va¬ 
rious  tribes;  like  gold;  like  the  dawning  morn,  refplen- 
dent,  with  a  thoufand  petals  ;  like  a  thoufand  water-pots, 
with  a  thoufand  leaves.  ‘Within  it  is  adorned  with  the 
felf-moving  cars  of  the  gods,  all  beautiful ;  in  its  petals 
are  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  like  heaven;  in  its  thoufand 
petals  they  dwell  with  their  conforts.  There  refides  above 
Brahma,  god  of  gods,  with  four  faces.  There  in  the  eaft 
is  Indra,  for  ever  to  be  praifed;  the  lord  of  wealth,  with 
a  thoufand  eyes,  the  deflroyer  of  towns.”  On  this  Olym¬ 
pia  of  the  Hindoos  are  all  the  gods  affembled  in  their 
magnificent  palaces,  under  different  defignations ;  and  the 
reader,  defirous  of  farther  accounts  of  it,  and  of  myflicifms 
connected  with  it,  is  referred  to  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
toI.  viii.  p.  245-375.  and  to  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

MERU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife:  ten  miles  eaft  of  Chaumont,  ana  twelve  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Beauvais. 

MERU  AL  ROU'D.  See  Maru  el  Roud,  vol.  xiv. 

MER'VANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  near  the  river  La  Guiotte :  ten  miles 
north  of  Louhans,  and  thirteen  eaft  of  Chalons  fur  Saone. 

MER'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  on  the  Lys :  nine  miles  eaft  of  Aire,  and  fif¬ 
teen  welt  of  Lille. 

MER'VILLE  (Michael  Guyot  de),  a  French  writer, 
tvas  born  at  Verfailles  in  1696.  After  travelling  through 
Various  countries,  he  fettled  as  a  bookfeller  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  publifhed  a  literary  journal.  His  affairs  becom¬ 
ing  embarraffed,  he  went  to  Swifferland,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  1765.  He  wrote,  1. 
Voyage  Hiftorique,  2  vols.  nmo.  2.  Several  Comedies, 
Itc.  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  121110. 

MER'ULA  (George),  a  critic  and  hiftqrian,  and  one 
of  the  revivers  of  ancient  literature,  was  a  native  of  Alef- 
fandria  in  Italy.  His  family  name  was  Merlani,  which 
lie  latinized,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  to  Merula.  He 
acquired  much  reputation  for  claffical  knowledge,  and 
palled  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  teaching  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  rhetoric  at  Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia.  He 
died  at  Milan  in  an  advanced  age,  in  1494.  Merula  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  both  as  an  original  writer,  and  as  an 
editor  and  commentator.  Under  the  patronage  of  Louis 
Sforza,  he  wrote  “  Antiquitates  Vicecomitum,  five  de 
Geftis  ducum  Mediolanenfium,”  of  which  the  firft  decade 
was  printed  in  his  life-time ;  and  four  books  of  the  fe- 
cond  decade,  which  had  long  remained  in  manufcript, 
tvere  publifhed  in  the  laft  century  among  the  Scriptores 
Rerum  Ital.  vol.  xxv.  He  alfo  compofed  a  defcription 
of  Montferrat,  and  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vefiivius  ; 
and  a  fmall  hiftorical  trad!  entitled  “  Bellum  Scodrenfe,” 
defcribing  the  fiege  of  Scutari  by  the  Turks  in  1474.  His 
merits  as  a  claflical  editor  were  confiderable.  He  was  the 
firft  who  gave  an  edition  of  the  four  Latin  writers  on 
agriculture  collectively,  viz.  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and 
Palladius,  with  annotations,  1472.  In  the  fame  year  he 
gave  the  firft  edition  of  the  Comedies  of  Plautus.  He 
likewife  either  firft  publifhed  or  illuftrated  Juvenal,  Mar¬ 
tial,  Aufonius,  and  the  declamations  of  Quintilian.  He 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Xiphilinus,  the  lives  of 
Trajan,  Nerva,  and  Adrian,  which  verfions  were  much 
commended  by  Erafmus.  To  him  alfo  was  owing  the 
difcovery  of  'many  ancient  manufcripts  in  the  monaftery 
of  Bobbio,  in  1494.  This  learned  man  had,  however,  the 
common  fault  of  his  age  and  profeffion,  that  of  being 
prone  to  exalt  his  own  merits  at  the  expenfe  of  his  fel¬ 
low-labourers  in  learning.  He  made  attacks  on  leveral 
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contemporary  writers,  among  whom  were  his  preceptor- 
Filelfo,  and  Poliziano  ;  and  employed  all  that  acrimony 
of  language  which  has  been  the  difgrace  of  letters.  Yof- 
Jii  Hiji.  Lot.  Tirabojchi. 

MER'ULA  (Paul),  born  in  1558  at  Dordrecht  in  Hol¬ 
land,  acquired,  in  his  own  country,  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  law,  hiftory,  and  polite  literature  ;  and  then  tra¬ 
velled  for  improvement  into  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
Ceed  the  famous  Lipfius  in  the  chair  of  hiftory  at  Ley¬ 
den,  which  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  His  application  to 
ftudy  having  brought  on  a  dangerous  difeafe,  he  went  to 
Roftock  for  change  of  air,  where  he  died  in  1607.  This 
learned  man  pubiifhed,  1.  The  Fragments  of  Ennius,  with 
a  Commentary.  2.  Eutropius.  3.  The  Lives  of  Eraf¬ 
mus  and  Junius.  4.  Cofmographia,  an  ufeful  work  on 
ancient  geography.  5.  A  Treatifeon  Law.  6.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Hunting,  with  the  Laws  refpedting  it,  in  the  Dutch 
language.  After  his  death  were  publifhed  “  P.  Merulaa 
era  varia  pofthuma,”  1684.  Moreri. 

MER'ULA  (Claudio),  furnamed  (la  Correggio,  (a  fmall 
town  in  the  ftate  of  Modena,)  organift  of  the  church  of 
St.  Marc  at  Venice  in  the  time  of  Zarlino,  who  calls  him* 
Juaviffimo  organijla  del  J'uo  tempo,  “  the  fweeteft  organift 
of  his  time.”  He  had  been  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the  duke 
of  Parma  ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  attempted  dra¬ 
matic  mulic.  In  1 574,  he  compofed  a  theatrical  piece  at 
Venice,  which  was  performed  in  the  grand  council-cham¬ 
ber,  for  the  entertainment  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  when 
he  returned  from  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  This  piece  was  called  a  tragedy,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  declaimed,  with  madrigals  and  chorulfes  intermixed. 

MER'ULA  (Tarquinio),  a  whimfical  compofer  of  Ber¬ 
gamo  ;  in  the  tenth  volume  of  whofe  works,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1655,  moft  of  his  inftrumental  movements  ar# 
compofed  on  a  ground-bale,  which  foon  after  became  a 
common  practice  with  Stradella,  Purcell,  and  others. 
This  mafter  was  a  church-compofer,  and  a  madrigalifb, 
but  his  favourite  ftyle  feems  to  have  been  the  burlefque. 
He  compofed  a  learned  fugue  in  four  parts,  on  the  de- 
clenfion  of  Hie,  lieec,  hoc  ;  and  another  upon  Quis  vel  qui  ; 
nominative  qui,  qius,  quod,  < §-c.  This  laft  confifts  of  feveral 
movements  which  are  fupported  with  vivacity,  and  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  cant  and  ftammering  of  fchool-boys  in  re-, 
peating  their  grammatical  leflons. 

MERU'LIUS,  f.  [a  name  of  far-fetched  etymology  and 
meaning;  adopted  by  Haller,  from  John  Bauhin,  who 
mentions  fome  fungi  as  called  by  the  name  of  Merulius 
or  Metulius,  from  meta,  a  pillar  or  boundary-poll  with  a 
round  top,  which  their  lhape  refembles.  Such  fungi,  no 
doubt,  are  numerous,  belonging  to  various  genera;  but 
the  idea  is  lefs  fuitable  to  our  prefent  Meruli  than  to 
moft  others,  becaule  many  of  them  have  no  Item  at  all.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi. 
— Effential  Character.  Cap  fleihy  or  membranous  :  re¬ 
ceptacle  veiny  underneath,  with  luperficial  fwelling plaits. 
Perfoon  defines  twenty-five  fpecies  of  this  very  well- 
marked  genus,  whofe  frudlifying  membrane  refembles  the 
gills  of  an  Agaricus  in  appearance  only,  being  totally 
diftindt  in  nature.  Its  furface  is  perfedlly  continuous, 
but  pinched  up,  as  it  were,  into  fimplq  or  branched  tumid 
plaits.  The  genus  is  divided  into  two  fedtions. 

I.  Cantharelli ;  with  an  entire  or  rather  cup-lhaped  cap? 
and  furni  Hied  withaftalk. 

1.  Merulius  cantharellus :  cluftered,  deep  yellow  all 
over;  cap  fleihy,  fmooth,  depreffed ;  ftera  lolid.  It  varies 
in  the  breadth  of  its  top,  from  one  to  near  three  inches, 
and  is  entirely  of  the  colour  of  yolk  of  egg,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  feent  like  a  plum  or  apricot,  efpecially  when  drying. 
This  fung  us  is  eaten  in  many  countries,  and  feems  to  be  no 
otherwifeunwholelome  than  as  its  toughnefs  renders  it  in- 
digeftible :  Haller  reports  the  flavour  to  be  excellent, though 
fomewhat  acrid,  and  fays  he  had  often  eaten  this  meru- 
ljus  drefled  i»  meat-broth,  without  any  bad  elfedts.  It 

inhabits 
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inhabits  moift  woods,  particularly  among  maples  and  firs ; 
and  flourifhes  through  the  whole  of  the  autumn.  It  is 
reprefented  on  the  preceding  plate,  at  fig.  5.  and  a  feftion 
of  it  at  fig.  6. 

а.  Merulius  nigripes :  cap  funnel-fhaped,  yellowith  : 
(talk,  elongated,  black,  and  footy.  Perfoon  feems  to  have 
adopted  this  from  Bulliard.  The  taller,  more  flender, 
black  ftalk,  and  more  excavated  top  of  the  cap,  teem  the 
principal  marks  of  diftindtion  between  this  and  the  firft 
fpecies,  of  which  Mr.  Sowerby  efteems  it  a  variety  only. 

3.  Merulius  aurantiacus:  dry;  orange-colour,  veins 
red  ;  Item  round,  linear,  full.  The  touch  of  this  fpecies 
brings  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  tendered:  wool ;  and 
its  colour  is  charming.  The  inlide  folds  are  ftraight, 
doubly-cut,  and  a  little  fwelled  at  the  beginning,  but 
growing  thinner  by  degrees.  The  Item  is  central,  or  nearly 
lb,  and  varies  confiderably  in  length,  either  from  age,  or 
according  to  the  more  or  lefs  pleafing  accommodation 
it  finds  in  the  ground  it  fprings  from  :  for  we  mull  ob- 
ferve,  that,,  deprived  of  loco-motion,  (the  only  circum- 
ftance  which,  perhaps,  divides  the  vegetable  from  the 
animal  kingdom,)  plants  are  obliged  to  feed  as  they  can, 
not  as  they  choofe  :  and  hence,  a  wonderful  care  mull 
have  been  the  objedt  of  Providence  to  caufe  each  clafs, 
each  order,  each  genus,  to  pitch  where  it  is  moll  advan¬ 
tageous  to  every  individual ;  otherwife  whole  g’enera 
and  fpecies  would  have  difappeared  from  the  furface  of 
the  globe  which  they  l'o  elegantly  clothe  with  the  green 
mantle  of  their  leaves  diapered  by  the  multifarious  co¬ 
lours,  tints,  and  hues, of  their  flowers  and  Items.  This  is 
executed  in  a  Ample  way,  though  the  mind  of  man  can 
hardly  difcern  the  means,  and  is  obliged  to  feed  on 
furmifes  and  fnppofitions  through  want  of  certainty. 
For  it  appears  that,  of  the  innumerable  quantity  of  feeds 
that  ttplant  produces,  enough  will  always  alight  in  pro¬ 
per  ground  that  the  fpecies  may  “  increafe  and  multiply,” 
world  without  end,  till  time  itfelf  becomes  barren,  and 
recedes  to  give  room  for  eternity.  Thefe  ideas,  ariling 
from  one  of  the  lowell  works  of  the  creation,  ought  to 
imprefs  our  hearts  with  the  higheft  veneration,  and  truell 
love  for  the  Almighty,  whole  providence  has  lo  wifely 
devifed  all  things,  that  the  meanelt  being  in  appearance 
ftill  bears  the  ftrong  and  indifputable  impreflion  of  the 
divine  leal.  The  cap  of  the  orange-coloured  merulius 
is  at  firft  convex,  then  deprefled,  and  afterwards  funnel- 
Ihaped.  In  moill  and  rainy  autumns',  it  is  frequently 
found  in  forefts,  and  here  and  there  even  when  the  feafon 
is  dry.  It  was  obfervedin  Lufatia,  a  northern  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Its  habitation  is  generally  the  flat  ground,  though 
it  fometimes  afcends  the  trunk  of  trees.  It  flourifhes  in 
Augull  and  September,  but  more  commonly  in  Odtober 
and  November. 

4.  Merulius  lutefcens  :  cap  umbilicated,  fmooth  ;  yel- 
lowith-brown  above;  reddilh  alh-coloured  beneath  ;  ftalk 
yellow,  hollow.  Not  uncommon  in  woods  in  autumn, 
according  to  Perfoon  ;  but  it  feems  to  nave  been  firft  cb- 
ferved  in  England  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  Nov.  1794,  in  Peck- 
ham  wood. 

5.  Merulius  tubiformis-.  Hem  tubular.  It  greatly  refem- 
bles  the  preceding;  and  inhabits  fimilar  places. 

б.  Merulius  fuligineus.  This  foot-colour  fungus  has 
a  cap  a  little  darker  than  the  reft  ;  yet  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  lutefcens ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
not  rather  a  variety  than  diftindt  fpecies.  It  grows 
(but  not  plentifully)  under  the  thick  and  chilly  cover  of 
forefts  :  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Augull  and  September,  two 
months  which  yield  the  greatell  harv.efts  of  this  genus  of 
cryptogamous  plants.  Daughter  of  moifture  and  heat,  the 
end  of  the  warm  leafon,  watered  by  the  fhowers  of  the 
eq.uinox,  never  fails  to  produce  them  in  great  quantity. 

Bubbles  of  the  earth,”  like  the  fleeting  vifions  defcribed 
by  the  poet  in  Macbeth,  their  appearance  is  confined  to 
the  evening  of  the  year  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  cold  they 
withdraw  their  fantallic  figures  from  the  fight  of  a  lei's 
Congenial  Iky. 
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7.  Merulius  cinereus;  of  a  beautiful  Hate  or  alh-co- 
lour,  according  to  circumtlances  of  age  and  health.  This 
fungus  has  its  folds  well  cut,  manifeltly  exprelfed,  diredt, 
dillant,  and  uniform.  It  is  rare  in  Lufatia,  and  delights 
in  warmer  places  than  the  preceding  fpecies  :  the  end  of 
October  marks  it  appearance. 

8.  Meruiius  cornucopioides  :  dull  cinnamon -colour, 
lobed,  curled;  veins  running  down  to  the  root;  Hem 
grooved.  This  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  invertedly-conical 
trumpet-like  fiiape,  with  fcarcely  any  ftalk,  the  central 
hollow  of  the  cap  running  down  the  middle,  almoft  to 
the  root,  fo  as  to  form  a  funnel,  the  outfide  of  which 
is  really  the  under  fide  of  the  cap,  and  bears  a  bluilh 
powder,  prefumed  to  be  the  feed.  The  plaits  of  this  part 
are  in  general  fufficiently  obvious  to  mark  the  genus, 
though  often  evanelcent.  It  grows  to  a  large  bulk,  in 
fhady  groves,  during  Odtober  and  the  following  months. 

9.  Merulius  umbonatus :  at  firft  the  cap  is  a  little  con¬ 
vex,  then  becomes  funnel-fhaped,  and  ftill  remains.  The 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  bluifh-afh  and  black  ;  veins  white  5 
the  ftem  larger,  more  folid,  and  longer;  as  to  its  folds, 
their  diredtion,  fituation,  divifions,  are  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  M.  aurantiacus.  The  fubftance  offers  fome  fuccu- 
lency  :  if  wounded,  the  fear  becomes  red,  and  afterwards 
purple  5  a  circumflance  adding  to  the  fimilarity  which, 
in  other  points,  the  agarics  polfefs  with  animal  flefh. 
This  fpecies  prefers  the  margins  of  fir  and  pine  forefts, 
and  nellies  there  quietly  among  all  forts  of  mofs  upon 
a  damp  ground.  The  fleetingnels  of  this  fungus’s  exifl- 
ence,  the  obfeurity  in  which  its  means  of  propagation  is 
ftill  involved,  the  variety  of  the  genera  and  fpecies  to 
which  the  numerous  individuals  which  we  find  may  be 
referred  ;  the  various  colour,  the  multifarious  fhape  of 
their  caps  or  bucklers,  the  delightful  talle  of  many,  and 
yet  the  venom  that  lurks  beneath  the  umbelliform  ca¬ 
nopy  of  feveral ;  the  inflammatory  quality  of  the  pollen 
or  dull  in  fome,  and  the  pleafant  and  flelhy  flavour  of 
the  pulp  in  others  ;  have  rendered  this  produdlion  of 
nature  the  favourite  fubjedl  of  the  botanift’s  fearches  and 
lucubrations.  Though  a  plain  and  unadorned  nomen¬ 
clature  ot  the  different  ramifications  through  which  the 
whole  genus  feems  pleafed  to  wander,  may  at  firft  appear 
dry  and  uninterefting,  yet,  if  the  obferver  will  raile  his 
head  from  the  ground,  lludded  with  mufli rooms,  to  con¬ 
template  the  ficies,  and  the  fparkling  gems  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  confidering  that  the  fame  Providence  has  ordered 
all  for  the  ufe  ot  man,  what  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  ad¬ 
miration,  of  aftonilhment,  ought  to  fwell  his  bofom  to¬ 
wards  the  Creator ! 

10.  Merulius  carbonarius.  This  fpecies  feems  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  belong  to  that  part  of  Germany  called  Lufatia, 
where  humid  groves  and  vaft  forefts  afford  the  moll  pleaf¬ 
ing  birth  and  lhelter  to  many  tribes  and  families  of  mulh- 
rooms.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Albertini  and  Schweiniz  : 
Cap  fomewhat  flelhy,  ftriated  and  fcaled  ;  of  a  mixed  tint 
of  light  pink  and  black ;  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
breadth;  Item  lighter;  folds  white.  This  is  the  general 
character.  It  bears  fome  fimilarity  to  the  M.  umbonatus 
and  aurantiacus.  Flourifhes  about  the  end  of  Odloher. 

11.  Merulius  mufeigenus  :  ftem  lateral,  thick,  ihort. 
This  very  fmall  fpecies  is  of  a  pale  yellowrlh-brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  the  veins  little  fwelled  and  ramote.  It  has  its 
ftalk  on  one  fide,  fhort  and  woolly.  It. was  found  on 
the  thatched  roof  of  houfes  in  rainy  weather,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November. 

12.  Merulius  bryophile.  The  partiality  which  it  ma- 
nifells  for  places  covered  with  motles,  has  entitled  this 
fungus  to  its  name.  It  appears  to  have  the  ftem  fome¬ 
times  lateral  and  fometimes  central ;  at  other  times  (fays 
Albertini)  it  affumes  the  fliape  of  a  bullock’s  horn.  Ir 
riles  molt  humbly  in  very  damp  ground,  infpiffated  with 
decayed  mofs  ;  at  the  end  of  Odtober. 

13.  Merulius  crifpus :  funnel-formed,  coriaceous; 
ftem  folid,  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  height  5 
the  plica,  with  the  margin  of  the  cap,  tending  to  iea- 

greea, 
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green.  Damp  ground,  under  the  high  canopy  of  lofty 
trees,  and  upon  the  proftrated  branches  of  broken  hazel, 
birch,  or  alder,  trees,  offer  a  genial  hed  to  this  fpecies. 

14.  Merulius  clavatus :  -club-fhaped,  abrupt,  folid, 
with  lateral  plaits.  Found  in  graffy  places  in  Germany, 
generally  growing  in  tufts.  The  colour  is  violet,  dull 
purple,  or  brownifh.  The  fhape  is  that  of  a  Clavaria, 
either  limple  or  branched  ;  the  top  abmpt  and  flat,  evi¬ 
dently,  though  narrow,  analogous  to  the  ufual  upper 
furface  of  the -cap  of  a  Merulius  ;  the  fides  of  the  club- 
•fhaped  body  below  being  plaited  or  veiny,  like  the  fruc- 
{ifyipg'part  of  the  other  fpecies. 

15.  Merulius  retirugus :  feffile,  vertical,  roundilh, 
-thin  and  membranous;  fmooth  and  pale  grey  above; 
afh-coloured,  with  radiating  reticulated  plaits,  beneath. 
This  pretty  fpecies  was  found  in  France  by  Richard, 
.growing  parafitically  upon  moffesand  other  plants,  affixed 
-by  its  fmooth  upper  fide.  The  margin  is  entire  when 
young,  but  fubfequently  torn  or  lobed.  The  ftalk  is 
wanting  in  this,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  firft  fec- 
tionj  'and  Perfoon  feems  doubtful  whether  they  ought 
not  to  range  in  the  next.  Their  membranous  nature, 
.and  determinate  form,  with  the  prefence  of  a  proper 
upper  furface,  lurely  jullify  their  remaining  where  he 
has  placed  them. 

16.  Merulius  tremellofus.  This  approaches  frill  nearer 
to  the  next  feftion,  being  fometimes  abfolutely  reverfed, 
and  almoft  fhapelefs.  The  cap  is  of  a  dirty  white,  with 
Rome  propenfity  to  redden  ;  the  margin  more  or  lefs 
ciliated.  Moift  barks  of  trunks  feem  to  afford  it  a  con- 
, genial  abode,  in  autumn. 

II.  Serpulee.  Shape  indeterminate,  the  whole  fungus 

being  reverfed,  or  laid  on  its  back,  without  any  ftalk, 

and  almoft  without  any  upper  furface. 

17.  Merulius  deftruens,  or  dry-rot :  widely  fpreading, 
indeterminate,  yellowifh-red,  with  a  white  downy  edge; 
plaits  widely  reticulated.  The  nature  of  this  formidable 
fungus  has  not  been  known  till  within, a  few  years,  though 
its  eftefts  have  been  but  too  notorious  in  countries  where 
much  fir-w'ood  is  u-fed  for  building.  The  plant  infmuates 
-itfelf  in  the  form  of  a  fine  web,  like  a  fort  of  mouldinefs, 
amongfl  the  timbers  or  wooden  walls  of  a  houfe,  which 
it  fpeedily  and  eftedhially  deftroys  ;  lo  that  in  Sweden, 
where  houfes  of  fir  are  common,  their  unexpected  down¬ 
fall  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  Mr.  Sowerby  informs 
.us  of  this  peft  having  lately  attacked  fome  fhips  in  the 
JBritifh  navy,  concerning  which  he  has  been  confulted  by 
the  navy  commiffioners'.  The  cure  for  this  evil  is  the 
.admiflion  of  air  into  all  fuch  ftrtiftures,  which  is  fatal  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Where  this  vegetable  thrives, 
but  meets  with  a  check  to  its  increafe  by  walls  or  other- 
wile,  it  thickens- greatly,  and  produces  ^  fort  of  orange- 
coloured  honey-comb  ftruCture,  containing  the  feeds,  and 
difcharging  large  drops  of  fluid  here  and  there,  as  ex- 
preffed  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  plate,  juffly  commended  by 
Perfoon. 

18.  Merulius  vaftator.  A  moft  beautiful  golden  co¬ 
lour,  brilliant  and  exceedingly  vivid,  charaCterifes  this 
little  fungus,  which  fometimes  is  ftudded  with  tubercles. 
Jt  is  fetid  when  fprinkled  with  wrater,  otherwife  has  no 
fort  of  fmell.  It  is  found  in  fummer  and  autumn. 

19.  Merulius  ferpens :  cap  white  inclining  to  red, 
fomewhat  like  the  M.  tremellofus.  The  fubftance  is 
tough  and  membranaceous.  It  is  found  onthe  branches 
of  fir  and  hazel  trees,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. _ 

20.  Merulius  alneus  :  rather  convex, .  femicircular, 
.white-downy,  repand  ;  veins  brown  buff,  in  pairs. 

21.  Merulius  betulinus,  brown-buff,  downy,  zoned, 
irregularly  circular  ;  veins  reddilh-brown  ;  branched. 

22.  Merulius  querneus :  brown,  foft,  leathery,  zoned, 
irregularly  circular ;  veins  brown,  undulate,  anaftomofing. 

23.  Merulius  ftjuamolus :  membranous,  rufty-red,  fcaly  ; 
^ejns  buff. 


24.  Merulius  membranaceus :  membranous,  fmooth, 
lobed,  buff;  veins  darker,  much  branched,  anaftomoling. 

25.  Merulius  alutaceus :  coriaceous,  grey,  ereft,  vil¬ 
lous. 

ME'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  the 
Kither  India,  hanging  over  the  city  Nyfia,  and  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Indus.  The  name,  de¬ 
noting  the  thigh,  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  Bacchus  being 
inferted  into  Jupiter’s  thigh,  and  being  born  twice;  be- 
caufe  in  this  mountain  he  and  his  army  are  faid  to  have 
been  preferved,  when  difeafe  and  peftilence  raged  in  the 
plains  below. 

MER'WE,  or  Meru'we,  the  north  branch  of  the 
river  Meule,  fo  called. 

ME'RY  (John),  a  French  furgeon  and  anatomift  of 
great  eminence,  was  born  in  1645,  at  Vatan  in  Berry. 
His  father  was  a  furgeon,  and  brought  him  up  to  his  own 
profeflion,  to  which,  from  his  childhood,  he  fhowed  an 
exciuftve  attachment.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came 
to  Paris  to  attend  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  to  ftudy  anatomy. 
In  1681  he  obtained  the  poll;  of  queen’s  furgeon,  and  in 
1683  he  was  made  furgeon-major  to  the  invalids.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1684.  He 
wras  chofen  in  the  fucceeding  year  to  attend  upon  a 
journey  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  then  a  child;  but 
court-attendance  was  fo  irkfome  to  him,  that  he  re¬ 
turned  as  foon  as  poffible  to  the  hofpital  and  the  dif- 
fefling-room.  By  order  of  the  court  he  vilited  England 
in  1692,  but  on  what  account  was  never  made  public. 
On  his  return,  he  married  and  fettled  at  Paris,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  from  ail  fociety,  as  far  as  it  was 
■poflible,  ffiutting  himfelf  in  his  clofet  as  foon  as  he  had 
performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  which  he 
•tranfafted  very  methodically  :  he  was  not  feen  even  by 
his  family,  except  at  his  hours  of  repaft ;  and  declined 
all  folicitations  to  engage  in  private  practice,  except  for 
the  fervice  of  a  few  friends.  In  1700  he  was  appointed 
firft  furgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  gratified  his  ut- 
moft  ambition,  and  afforded  him  abundant  opportunities 
of  gratifying  his  zeal  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  for 
which  he  voluntarily  facrificed  all  confiderations  of  rank 
and  emolument.  His  high  reputation  for  anatomical 
knowledge  brought  many  requefts  from  foreigners  to 
give  features  upon  that  fubjeCt  ;  which,  however,  he  de¬ 
clined  ;  but  he  procured  for  the  ftudents  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  the  ereftioivof  a  theatre,  in  which  they  might  obtain 
a  regular  courfe  of  anatomy,  inftead  of  the  cafual  inftruc- 
tions  which  they  had  hitherto  received  ;  and  he  expefted 
mo  additional  recornpenfe  for  his  increafed  trouble.  It 
was  a  great  part  of  the  labour  of  his  life  to  form  an  ana¬ 
tomical  mufeum,  which  at  length  he  rendered  extremely 
curious  and  complete.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fecluded 
himfelf  in  the  moft  minute  and  patient  diffedtions  ;  and 
no  man  furpafted  him  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  in- 
veftigated  faCts  relative  to  the  conftrudtion  of  the  human 
body.  Neverthelefs,  he  juftly  entertained  a  very  humble 
opinion  of  the  extent  of  information  which  the  knife 
of  the  anatomift  can  bring  before  the  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  minute  operations  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and 
wns  accuftomed  to  fay  ingenuoufly,  “  We  anatomifts  arc 
like  the  porters  of  Paris,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  its  ftreets,  as  well  as  its  lanes  and  alleys,  but  know 
nothing  of  what  pafies  within  the  houfes.”  From  the 
fteady  occupation  of  the  inveftigation  of  facts,  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  inventing  theories,  and  did  not  readily 
.admit  the  reafonings  of  others  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he 
did  not  eafily  renounce  his  own,  when  lie  thought  them 
well  founded  on  obfervation.  In  his  moral  habits  he 
was  extremely  regular,  and  always  had  a  high  fenfe  of 
religion.  About  the  age  of  feventy-five,  he  fuddenl.y 
loft  the  ufe  of  his  legs,  without  any  other  indilpofition^ 
but  from  that  time  his  health  and  ftrcngth  began  to  be 
impaired,  and  lie  died  in  1722,  in  his  feventy-feventh 
year.  2 
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lii  addition  to  a  great  number  of  valuable  communi¬ 
cations,  which  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  Mery  publilhed,  the  following  works 
feparately.  x.  Defcription  de  l’Oreille  de  l’Homme,  Paris, 
1 68 1,  which  was  annexed  to  Laney’s  work  “  De  l’Ame 
fenfitive,”  by  which  he  anticipated  Duverney,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  long  employed  on  the  fame  fubjeCL 

2.  Obfervations  fur  la  Maniere  de  Tailler,  pour  l’Extrac- 
tion  de  la  Pierre,  pratiquee  par  Frere  Jacques,  ibid.  1700, 
nmo.  This  is  a  very  lcientific  and  candid  difcuflion  of 
that  celebrated  empiric’s  method  of  cutting  for  the  ftone, 
the  general  principle  of  which  he  approves,  while  he  points 
out  many  mifchiefs  in  . his  operations,  occaiioned  by  his 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  and  the  rudenefs  of  his  inftruments. 

3.  Nouveau  Syfteme  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  par  le  trou 
ovale,  dans  le  Foetus  humain,  avec  les  Reponfes  aux  Ob¬ 
jections  de  MM.  Duverney,  Tauvry,  Verheyen,  Sylveftre, 
et  Buiffiere,  1700,  nmo.  The  controverfy  upon  this 
queftion  was  carried  on  with  ardour.  Mery  controverted 
the  received  opinion,  that  part  of  the  blood  palfes  from 
the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  maintained  that  its  paffage  was  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  in 
the  foetus  circulated  through  the  lungs,  and  the  fmaller 
portion  through  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is  lingular,  as 
Senac  temarks,  in  his  treatife  on  the  heart,  that  Mery,  who 
was  in  error,  had  the  greater  number  of  partifans  ;  but 
Duverney  and  the  reft  defended  the  queftion  ill.  4.  His 
laft  work,  Problemes  de  Phylique,  1711,  4to.  relates  to  the 
connexion  of  the  foetus  with  the  mother,  and  its  nutrition, 
which  he  maintains,  in  oppofttion  to  Falconet,  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  the  maternal  blood  alone,  and  not  by 
any  laCteous  fluid,  produced  in  the  uterus  for  that  pur- 
poi'e.  Gen.  Biog. 

ME'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  on  the  Oife :  three  miles  north-eaft  of 
Pontoife. 

ME'RY  SUR  SEI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aube :  fifteen  miles  north- weft  of  T royes, 
and  twenty-four  eaft  of  Provins.  Lat.48.  30.  N.  Ion.  3.  58.  E. 

MERY'TA,  f  [from  /atjguo,  Gr.  to  colleCt  in  clufters, 
alluding  to  the  fituation  of  the  flowers.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  triandria.  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — Male  flowers  aggregate  in  clofe  heads  ;  calyx, 
perianthium  in  three  deep,  ovate,  acute,  fegments ;  co¬ 
rolla,  none  ;  ftamina,  filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length 
of  the  calyx ;  antherse  oblong,  with  four  furrows.  Fe¬ 
male  flowers  not  difcovered. 

Meryta  lanceolata,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Native  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  Ifles.  The  male  flowers  are  reprefented  in  an  hemi- 
fpherical,  lateral,  feflile  head.  Fmjt.  Prod.  92.  This  is  all 
the  information  extant  refpeCting  the  genus  in  queftion ; 
except  that,  by  a  note  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  it  appears 
that  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  had  likewife  de- 
fcribed  it  as  new,  by  the  name  of  NeaJ'a. 

MERZAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Moorihedabad. 

MERZAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Benares,  on  the  Ganges :  twenty-four  miles  weft- fou  th- 
weft  of  Benares,  and  forty-two  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Allaha¬ 
bad.  Lat.  25.  10.  N.  Ion.  82.  50.  E. 

MERZ'BERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of  Glatz. 
Here  is  a  filver  mine.  It  is  ten  miles  fouth  of  Glatz. 

MER'ZIEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  Cothen  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Cotlien. 

MERZIFOU'N,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Amafreh,  and  thirty 
fouth  of  Samfun. 

MES,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Tab  near 
Ragian. 

MES-SE.E'LAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers :  eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dellys. 

ME'SA,  a  river  of  the  Popedom,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Sinigaglia. 
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ME'SA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Tazov- 
Ikaia  Gulf  in  lat.  68.  12.  N.  Ion.  79.  14.  E. 

ME'SA,  the  fouthernmoft  of  four  iftands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  eaft  of  the  Sandwich  Illands.  Lat.  19.  N.  Ion. 

1 37.  30.  W. 

ME'SA  (Chriftoval  de),  a  Spanifh  poet  of  the  fecond 
order,  who  lived  five  years  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Talfo. 
He  wrote  three  heroic  poems.  1.  Las  Navas  de  Tolofa, 
Madrid,  1 598  ;  upon  the  great  victory  won  there  by 
Aionfo  VIII.  over  the  Moors.  2.  La  Reltauracion  de  Efi- 
pana,  1607;  of  which  Pelayo  is  the  hero.  3.  El  Patron 
de  Elpana,  1612  ;  in  honour  of  Santiago.  Genius  is  not 
transfulable  ;  but  Chriftoval  de  Mela  acquired  fome  tafte 
from  Taflo,  and  his  poems  are  not  disfigured  by  the  faults 
which  were  then  fafliionable  in  Spain.  Befides  thefe  works, 
he  publilhed  fome  fmaller  pieces,  a  tragedy  upon  Po.  ipey, 
and  tranflations  of  the  whole  of  Virgil,  and  left  in  manu- 
fcript  a  verfion  of  the  Iliad.  Gen.  Biog. 

MESA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Amedabad. 

MESARZE'UM,  f.  [from  Gr.}  The  mefen- 

terium. 

MESARA'IC,  adj.  [commonly,  but  incorrectly,  fpelt 
Meferaic.]  Belonging  to  the  melentery. — The  moft  lub- 
tile  part  of  the  chyle  pafleth  immediately  into  the  blood 
by  the  ablorbent  veftels  of  the  guts,  which  dilcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  meferaic  veins.  Arbuthnot. — In  common  ufe, 
mefaraic  is  more  frequently  applied  to  the  veins,  and  ?ne- 
J'enteric  to  the  arteries,  of  the  mefentery.  Chambers. 

MESARA'IC,  f.  The  mefaraic  or  mefenteric  veins. — 
It  taketh  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the  mouths  of 
the  meferaics,  and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion 
into  the  fiege.  Brown. 

MESAU'LA,  f.  in  ancient  architecture,  the  paflage  be¬ 
tween  the  hall  and  parlour. 

MESAYEB',  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bagdad. 

MESCHE'DE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Weftphalias 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Balve. 

MESCHEDIZUR',  or  Meschedisir,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  Mezanderan,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Cafpian  Sea :  ten 
miles  weft  of  Amul. 

MES'CPIELWIND,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Bamberg :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Forcheim. 

MES'CHID,  or  Mesched,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chorafan.  This  was  only  a  fmall  town  called 
Tus,  before  the  reign  of  Abas  I.  who  built  a  magnificent 
mofque  to  the  memory  of  a  famous  imam  who  was  buried 
there  ;  which  brought  a  number  of  pilgrims  to  his  tomb, 
and  foon  increafed  the  number  of  buildings.  Here  is  a 
manufacture  of  beautiful  pottery,  and  another  of  lkins. 
In  time  of  peace,  caravans  pals  continually  through 
this  town  from  Bukharia,  Balk,  Candahar,  Hindooftan, 
and  all  parts  of  Perfia.  It  is  195  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Herat,  and  999  north-eaft  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  37.  35.  N. 
Ion.  57.  E. 

MES'CHID,  or  Mesghid  Ali,  a  town  of  the  Arabian 
Irak;  near  a  large  lake  caliedRahemat,  which  communicates 
with  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal.  This  town  was  built  on 
the  lpot  where  Ali,  the  coufin  and  one  of  the  fucceflors  of 
Mahomet,  was  interred  ;  and  this  tomb  is  annually  vi- 
fited  by  a  great  number  of  Perfian  pilgrims,  who  elteern 
this  point  of  devotion  equal  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It 
is  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Bagdad.  Lat.  32.  5.  N.  Ion.  43.  34.  E.. 

MES'CHID-HUS'SAIN,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
fituated  on  a  canal,  which  palfes  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  lake  Rahemat :  it  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  4000  houfes  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Bagdad,  and  fifty  fouth  of  Anbar.  Lat.  32.  36.  N. 
Ion.  43.  23.  E. 

MESCHIDABAD',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na¬ 
tolia  :  twenty-five  miies  fouth-l’outh-weft  of  Amafreh. 

MESCHIQUIE'JOS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Carthagena  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Mompox. 
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MESCINZUN'GH,  a  town  of  Thibet :  thirty  miles  weft 
of  Tankia. 

ME'SE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
6.55.  N.  Ion.  1 31.  50.  E. 

ME'SE,  J'.  An  old  word  for  the  middle  firing  of  a  mu- 
fical  inftrument ;  fpr  the  mafs  that  ufed  to  be  celebrated  at 
■weddings  ;  and  in  commerce  for  five  hundred  herrings. 

MESEE'MS,  imperfonal  verb  ;  [me  and  feems,  or  itfeems 
to  me. ]  I  think  ;  it  appears  to  me  ;  methinks. — To  that 
general  fubje£lion  of  the  land,  mefeems  that  the  cuftom  or 
tenure  can  be  no  bar  nor  impeachment.  Spenfer. 

Alas,  of  ghofts  I  hear  the  ghaftly  cries  ; 

Yet  there,  mefeems,  I  hear  her  finging  loud.  Sidney. 
MeJ'eemed  by  my  fide  a  royal  maid 

Her  dainty  limbs  full  fbftly  down  did  lay.  Fairy  Queen. 

MESEM'BRIA,  or  Messou'ri,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  Black  Sea;  formerly  the  fee  of  a  bifliop  :  lixteen 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Burgas.  Lat.  42.  38.N.  Ion.  27. 
47.  E. 

MESEMBRYAN'THEMUM,  f.  [a  vaft  genus  of  fuc- 
•culent  plants,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ficoides, 
from  its  affinity  to  the  Indian  fig,  or  ca6tus.  Breynius 
firft  named  it  Mejembrianthemum,  meaning  to  exprefs  its 
flowers  expanding  at  mid-day,  which  is  true  of  many  of 
the  fpecies,  but  not  of  all.  Dillenius  therefore,  by  al¬ 
tering  one  letter  in  the  orthography,  Mejembryaniliemum , 
had  recourfe  to  another  etymology,  from  pio-os,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  Ep(3%vov,  an  embryo,  and  <zv6o;,  a  flower ;  becaufe  the 
embryo  (meaning  the  germen)  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower;  which  indeed,  as  that  author  molt  truly  remarks, 
is  the  cafe  with  innumerable  plants  befides,  but  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  the  prefent  genus.  We  confefs  our  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  original  idea  of  Breynius,  which,  if  not  ftridlly 
applicable  to  all  the  fpecies,  is  itrikingly  appofite  to  the 
generality,  whofe  refulgent  and  radiating  petals  feem  to 
welcome,  as  well  as  to  emulate,  the  noon-tide  fun,  fold¬ 
ing  themfelves  up  as  it  withdraws.  Three  or  four  of  the 
fpecies  indeed  keep  their  flowers  clofed  all  day,  and  open 
in  the  evening ;  hence  lome  have  called  thefe  Nyderian- 
tliemum ;  but,  as  they  agree  with  the  reft  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  particularly  in  the  fru&ification  and  habit,  the 
diltindlion  is  abfurd.]  Fig-Marigold  ;  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  icofandria,  order  pentagynia,  natural  order  of  fuc- 
culentie,  (ficoideas,  Juff.)  Generic  chara&ers. — Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  fuperior,  acute,  fpread- 
mg,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled  ;  petals  lanceo¬ 
late-linear;  very  numerous,  in  feveral  rows,  a  little  longer 
than  the  calyx,  flightly  united  at  the  claws  into  one. 
Stamina :  filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ;  antherae  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germen  in¬ 
ferior,  with  five  blunt  angles ;  ftyles  four  to  ten,  com¬ 
monly  five,  awl-ffiaped,  upright  and  then  bent  back ; 
ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium :  capfule  fleihy,  roundifh, 
the  navel  marked  with  rays,  the  cells  correfponding  with 
the  ftyles  in  number.  Seeds  :  very  many,  roundifh. — 
j Effential  Char  after.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  numerous, 
linear  ;  capfule  fleffiy,  inferior,  many-feeded. 

Fifty  fpecies  are  defined  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syft. 
Veg.  Thunberg  in  his  Prodromus  has  72  ;  Willdenow 
mentions  86  ;  but  the  new  edition  cf  the  Hortus  Kewenfis 
enumerates  175.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Haworth,  who  has 
publifhed,  in  an  oftavo  volume,  an  ample  Monograph  of 
the  prefent  genus,  and  who  has,  for  many  years,  invefti- 
gated  and  cultivated  all  the  fpecies  he  could  procure,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  lubjeCl,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  follow  him  in  all  that  he  delcribes,  for  want  of 
having  feen  them  fo  completely.  They  are  almoft  exclu- 
fively  the  productions  of  the  arid  fandg  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hone ;  a  very  few  only  being  found  in  New  Hol¬ 
land,  and  New  Zealand,  or  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  At 
the  Cape  they  are  all  at  home.  Their  peculiarly-fuccu- 
lent  nature,  like  that  of  aloes,  is  calculated  to  refill  the 
turning  fun  and  long-continued  drought  of  that  climate, 
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their  cuticle  allowing  of  very  flow  perfpiration,  though  of 
ready  abforption  ;  fo  that,  however  exhaufted  they  may  be, 
they  revive  from  the  flighted:  fliower.  This  wonderful 
provifion  of  nature  exifls  only  in  the  living  plant.  When 
killed  by  momentary  immerfion  in  hot  water,  thefe  fuccu- 
lent  plants  dry  nearly  as  quick  as  any  others.  The  hor- 
ticulturifls  of  Europe  are  bell  acquainted  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  perennial  fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us.  There 
have  indeed  been  lome  annual  ones  raifed  here;  but  we 
have  reafon  to  think  there  are  many  almoft  entirely  un¬ 
known.  Some  of  thefe  bear  very  curioufly-conftruCled 
capfules,  which  expand  by  moifture,  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  capfules  in  general,  that  their  feeds  may  be  dif- 
perfed  in  the  wet  feafon,  when  alone  they  would,  in  fuch 
&  country,  have  any  chance  of  germinating. 

Linnaeus  has  arranged  the  fpecies  from  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  which  is  obvious,  and  fufficiently  conftant, 
with  few  exceptions.  Mr.  Haworth  has  changed  the  or¬ 
der,  and  arranged  the  perennial  forts  chiefly  from  the 
leaves,  thus  :  1.  Suhapliylla,  or  almoft  leaflet's.  2.  Suba- 

canlia  foliofa,  almoft  ltemlel’s  and  leafy.  3.  Caulefcent 
with  flat  leaves.  4.  Suffrutefcent  with  the  leaves  rounded 
underneath.  5.  Suffrutefcent  with  three-fided  leaves. 
We,  of  courfe,  follow  Linnaeus. 

I.  With  white  corollas. 

1.  Mefembryanthemum  nodiflorum,  or  Egyptian  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  alternate,  roundifh,  blunt,  ciliate  at  the 
bale.  This  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  where  they  cut  up  the 
plants  and  burn  them  for  pot-alh  ;  it  is  efteemed  the  bell 
fort  for  making  hard  foap  and  the  finer  glafs.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant.  In  the  flove  the  ftalks  grow  long  and  flender, 
and  are  not  productive  of  flowers.  Raifed  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  open  air,  it  flowers  freely. 
It  all'o  grows  wild  in  Italy,  about  Naples,  on  high  fea- 
banks  expofed  to  the  fpray.  It  was  cultivated  in  1748, 
by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

2.  Mefembryanthemum  ciliatum,  or  ciliated  fig-mari¬ 
gold:  leaves  oppofite,  connate,  half-round  ;  ltipules  mem¬ 
branaceous,  reflex,  jagged,  ciliary.  This  is  a  charming 
little  fhrub,  with  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  and  flender  but 
firm,  nearly-upright,  ftraight  branches,  which  are  thickly 
adorned  with  green,  dotted,  very  fmall,  (hort,  trique¬ 
trous,  leaves.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Malfon. 

3.  Mefembryanthemum  caducum,  or  fmall-flowered 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  filiform,  half-round,  diftinfr ;  teats 
ovate ;  lateral  flowers  feffile,  terminating  flowers  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pair  of  leaves.  This  is  another  fpecies 
found  at  the  Cape  by  Malfon.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft  ;  and  is  biennial. 

4.  Mefembryanthemum  cryftallinum,  diamond  fig-mari¬ 
gold,  or  ice-plant :  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  papulofe ; 
flowers  feffile  ;  calyxes  broad,  ovate,  acute,  retul'e.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  diftingufhed  by  its  leaves  and  ftalks 
being  clofely  covered  with  pellucid  pimples  full  of  moif¬ 
ture,  which,  when  the  fun  lhines  on  them,  reflect  the 
light,  and  appear  like  fmall  bubbles  of  ice,  whence  it  is 
called  the  ice-plant ;  others  name  it  the  diamond-plant,  or 
diamond-Jicoides.  The  Item  has  oppofite  and  alternate  cy¬ 
lindrical  branches,  which,  when  luxuriant,  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  The  firll 
four  or  fix  leaves  are  oppofite,  each  pair  crofting  the  other, 
very  lax  and  fucculent,  waved,  blunt,  attenuated,  or 
wedge-fhaped  at  the  bale,  and  connate,  rather  keeled  un¬ 
derneath,  efpecially  at  the  bafe,  with  a  flight  correfpond- 
ing  channel  along  the  centre  of  the  upper  furface,  which 
is  covered  with  lei's  and  duller  pimples  than  any  other 
part  of  the  plant ;  the  upper  leaves  are  alternate,  growing 
lefs  and  lels,  nearly  feffile,  fmall.  Peduncles  extremely 
fliort  or  none,  alternate,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  unequal,  three  of  them  large  and 
leafy,  befet  with  pilefeent  pimples,  and  acutely  pointed, 
the  two  inner  much  fmaller,  frequently  coloured  with  2. 
purplifh  tinge,  acute  at  the  points  ;  petals  very  narrow, 
bluih-Goloured  without,  wlutilh  within,  fometimes  en- 
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iSrely  white,  making  a  poor  appearance.  Germ  frnooth, 
with  a  navel  at  the  top.  Seeds  as  many  as  twenty-five  in 
a  cell,  ftnall,  flatted  a  little,  kidney-form,  triangular,  fome- 
avliat  wrinkled.  Native  of  Greece,  near  Athens,  where 
it  was  found  by  the  late  John  Sibthorp,  M.  D.  profefl'or  of 
botany  at  Oxford.  Flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

5.  Mefembryanthemum  humifufum,  or  narrow-leaved 
•  icy  -fig-marigold  :  leaves  embracing,  fpatulate,  keeled  ; 

teats  conical,  rugged  ;  petals  very  minute.  Native  of  the 
Gape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon.  Flowers  in  July 
*nd  Auguft. 

6.  Mefembryanthemum  Copticum,  or  Coptic  fig-mari- 
.gold  :  leaves  half  round,  papulofe,  diftinbt ;  flowers  fef- 
iile,  axillary  ;  calyxes  five-cleft.  This  is  an  annual,  and 
a  native  of  Egypt. 

7.  Mefembryanthemum  apetalum,  or  dwarf  fpreading 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  embracing,  diftinbt,  linear,  flat  above, 
longer  than  the  internodes,  papulofe  ;  papulae  oblong  ; 
flowers  peduncled ;  calyxes  five-cleft.  This  is  alfo  an 
annual.  Stems  herbaceous,  round,  red.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  obfolete  papulofe  fhining  dots. 
M.  Copticum  of  Jacquin  is  luppofed  to  be  this  fpecies,  and 
not  the  Copticum  of  Linnaeus.  He  obferves,  that  the  Items 
are  very  fhort,  divided  into  branches  that  appear  to  be 
Hems  j  that  the  flowers  are  about  fourteen  only  ;  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  length  with  the  petals,  with  red  an- 
therae  ;  the  ftyles  thick,  hirfute,  and  reflected.  In  other 
refpebts  bis  defcription  agrees  with  that  given  above  from 
the  Supplement  of  the  younger  Linnoeus.  Native  of  the 
Cape;  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

8.  Mefembryanthemum  geniculiflorum,  or  jointed  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  half  round,  papulofe,  diftinbt ;  flowers 
ieflile,  axillary  ;  calyxes  four-cleft.  Plant,  whilrt  young, 
herbaceous,  but  becoming  lhrubby  with  age.  Trunk  then 
woody,  a  finger  or  more  in  thicknefs,  covered  with  a 
brownifh  alh-coloured  bark.  Branches  decumbent,  diva¬ 
ricating  whilft  young,  cylindric,  tender,  covered  with 
minute  pimples,  dark  green,  thick,  flefhy;  the  bark, 
when  old,  becoming  fomewhat  woody,  and  affirming  va¬ 
rious  flexuofe  contorted  directions  ;  all  the  branches  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  but  the  upper  ones  are 
fhorter,  and  more  woody  next  the  Item.  Flowers  fmall, 
making  a  poor  appearance  ;  petals  dull  yellowifh  white 
or  pale  ftraw-colour,  linear,  entire,  or  emarginate,  reflex, 
the  inner  ones  gradually  fmaller ;  antherae  fub-didymous, 
large  for  the  fize  of  the  flower ;  pollen  yellow.  Native  of 
the  Cape  ;  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

9.  Mefembryanthemum  noftiflorum,  or  night-flowering 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  femicylindric,  undotted,  diftinCl ; 
flowers  peduncled  ;  calyxes  four-cleft.  Of  this  there  are 
two  varieties. 

a.  M.  no£t.  purpureum,  or  purple-flowering.  The 
trunk,  which  attains  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  is 
fmooth  and  even,  covered  with  a  bay-coloured  bark,  and 
has  frequent  joints  where  branches  have  fallen.  Branches 
oppofite,  fpreading  irregularly,  "and  decumbent  from  the 
weight  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  pale  green  and  flightly  glau¬ 
cous,  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth  and  even,  opaque,  mi¬ 
nutely  and  thickly  dotted  fo  as  to  make  a  very  fine  net ; 
the  lower  ones  longer ;  the  upper  ones,  whence  the  pe¬ 
duncles  arife,  fliorter  and  thicker.  The  flowers  are  clofed 
during  the  day,  open  in  the  evening,  and  continue  open 
during  the  night,  at  which  time  they  are  very  fweet. 
Two  legments  of  the  calyx  become  fmaller  as  the  flower 
opens,  and  difappear  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

f3.  Stramineum,  or  ftraw'-coloured..  Flowers  fomewhat 
larger,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  on  the  outfide.  Native 
of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  17 14  by  the  duchefs  of  Beau¬ 
fort.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

_  10.  Mefembryanthemum  fplendens,  or  Aiming  fig-ma¬ 
rigold  :  leaves  roundilh,  undotted,  recurved,  diftinfr, 
heaped  ;  calyxes  finger-lhaped,  terminating.  Stems  woody, 
a  foot  and  more  in  length,  with  many  Ihort  branches  and 
cluttered  leaves,  with  which  they  are  fo  loaded  that  they 
■cannot  fupport  themfelves.  Leaves  Ihort,  bluntly  three- 
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fidcd,  thick,  fmooth,  and  fliining,  pale-green,  fcarcely 
if  at  all  glaucous,  with  a  few  thick-green  dots.  Flowers 
folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  on  very  fliort  pe¬ 
duncles,  large,  whitifh  or  very  pale  yellow  within,  reddifh. 
on  the  outfide  and  at  the  tips.  They  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  open  before  and  after  noon,  when  the  fun 
ftiines,  opening  and  doling  feveral  times,  and  finally 
doling  about  the  fruit,  which  is  ovate,  with  five  lines  or 
angles,  five-celled.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in. 
1716,  as  appears  from  Bradley. 

11.  Mefembryanthemum  umbellatum,  or  umbellated 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  awl-fhaped,  rugged-dotted,  connate, 
with  a  patulous  tip ;  Item  upright ;  corymb  trichotomous. 
Stems  woody;  forming  a  regularly-branched  liandfome 
hi  rub,  Handing  without  fupport,  with  a  ftout  Item,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  even  more.  Branches  many, 
fpreading  every  way,  having  four  lines  running  along 
them,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  quadran¬ 
gular.  Leaves  fubtriquetrous,  wrinkled,  bending  this 
way  and  that,  fomewhat  refembling  bull’s  horns,  glau¬ 
cous,  except  the  younger  ones,  which  are  green  and  lefs 
wrinkled ;  when  held  up  to  the  light,  they  appear  to  have 
innumerable  pores.  From  one  axil  of  each’  pair  of  leaves 
fometimes  from  both,  one  pair  of  leaves  ufually  fprings' 
which  becomes  a  Ihoot,  with  feveral  pairs  of  leaves  on  it* 
Flowers  terminating,  white ;  opening,  when  the  fun  ftiines^ 
from  feven  or  eight  in  the  morning  to  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  fmelling  like  thofe  of  may  or  white-thorn... 
Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

12.  Mefembryanthemum  expanfum,orhoufeieek-Ieaved 
fig-marigoid  :  leaves  flattifh,  lanceolate,  undotted,  ipread- 
ing,  diftinft,  oppofite  and  alternate,  remote.  Stems  and 
branches  irregular  and  diftorted,  as  in  tortuofum,  from 
which  however  it  differs  in  being  fomewhat  higher  and 
more  branched;  the  branches  interwoven,  lels  woody, 
but  fofter  and  more  flefhy,  with  the  bark  fmoother  and 
of  a  paler  yellow ;  the  leaves  greener,  fomething  wider 
and  thinner,  with  the  ridge  on  the  outer  and  the  groove 
on  the  inner  part  more  confpicuous,  though  lefs  concave  ; 
the  dots  rather  oblong  than  round,  fliining  like  filver  in 
the  funfhine  ;  flowers  fomewhat  larger  and  paler  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  rather  wider,  and  becoming  yellowifh  with  age.  Ca¬ 
lyx  and  capfules  larger  and  more  fwelling.  The  inner 
petals  are  yellowifh;  the  outer  larger,  and  whitifh  with  a 
very  flight  tinge  of  yellow,  fhining  in  the  fun.  Native  of 
the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1705,  by  Dr.  ITvedale.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

13.  Mefembryanthemum  tefticulare,  or  fliort  white¬ 
leaved  fig-marigold  :  leaves  four,  decuflated,  flat  above. 
Stemlefs ;  very  white  and  fliort.  Native  of  the  Cape, 
where  it  was  found  by  Maffon. 

14.  Mefembryanthemum  criniflorum,  or  hair-flowered 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  ovate  ;  fcapes  one-flowered.  Size  of 
the  common  daify.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bv 
Montin. 

15.  Mefembryanthemum  tripolium,  or  plane-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  flat,  undotted  ; 
Items  loofe,  Ample ;  calyxes  five-cornered.  Root  biennial. 
Stems  proftrate,  fmooth,  finally  terminating  in  flowers. 
Lower  leaves  many,  almolt  as  long  as  the  Items,  refem¬ 
bling  thofe  of  After  tripolium,  but  thicker  and  more  fuc- 
culent.  Among  thefe  lpring  three  or  four  Items,  fome¬ 
times  more  round,  and  having  two  or  three  joints,  at  each 
of  which  .are  two  fmaller  leaves  at  the  lower,  and  three  or 
four  at  the  upper,  joints.  Surface  in  all  fmooth  and  even, 
and  very  minute  white  teeth  about  the  edge,  more  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  fmaller  leaves,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
others.  Flowers  ufually  folitary,  filvery  white,  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  of  ihort  duration.  Capfuls 
very  large,  deeply  five-angled,  five-celled,  very  flefhy,  fleflj 
extremely  hard  and  firm ;  cells  very  fmall,  filled  with  a 
few  large  feeds,  which  are  kidney-form,  wrinkled,  and  of 
a  fhining  dark-brown  colour.  Native  of  the  Cape;  it 
flowers  from  June  to  September. 

16.  Mefembryanthemum  calamiforme,  or  quill-leaved 
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fig-marigold  :  ftemlefs  ;  leaves  roundifli,  afcending,  un¬ 
dotted,  connate  ;  flowers  eight-ftyled.  Leaves  numerous, 
either  upright  or  bending  upwards,  rigid,  thickand  flefhy, 
about  a  finger’s  length,  appearing  to  be  round,  but  flight¬ 
ly  flatted  on  the  infide,  efpecially  near  the  bafe  they  are 
deep  green  and  glaucous,  thickly  fet  with  fmall  green  dots 
and  fome  tranfverfe  lines,  pointed  at  the  end,  the  point 
purple  or  green.  See  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  19.  Flow¬ 
ers  folitary,  on  a  lhort  Icape  from  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
large.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1717,  'as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Bradley. 

17.  Mefembryanthemum  digitatum,  or  blunt-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  almoft  ftemlefs  ;  leaves  alternate,  rotind, 
blunt flowers  axillary,  fefiile.  18.  Mefembryanthemum 
pallens,  pale  or  channeiled-leaved  fig-marigold :  leaves 
oppofite,  embracing,  diftinft,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
bluntly  keeled ;  teats  minute.  Found  at  the  Cape  by 
Mafl'on. 

II.  With  red  corollas. 

19.  Mefembryanthemum  papulofum,  or  angular-ftalked 
fig -marigold  :  leaves  oppofite,  diftinft,  ovate-fpatulate ; 
•teats  fubglobular  ;  calyxes  angular,  five-cleft ;  branches 
angular.  Root  biennial.  Stem  fliort,  nearly  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger.  Branches  oppofite,  fpreading 
very  much,  obfcurely  angular  or  round,  herbaceous, green  ; 
the  lower  ones  procumbent,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
Leaves  thick,  narrowing  into  a  fliort  petiole  or  fubfeflile, 
entire,  flat,  l'omewhat  waved,  oppofite  on  the  branches,  at 
the  flowers  Angle  ;  that  is,  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  on 
a  peduncle  oppofite  to  a  leaf.  Thefe,  the  Items,  pedun¬ 
cles,  calyxes,  and  germs,  are  covered  with  minute  Alining 
dots,  which,  when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  appear  to  be 
clear  drops  like  ice ;  calyx  green,  and  deeply  five-cornered ; 
petals  numerous,  linear,  Iharp,  pale  beneath,  within  flefli- 
coloured,  on  the  outfide  red.  The  flowers  have  no  fcent, 
and  are  open  from  three  to  fix  in  the  afternoon.  Native 
of  the  Cape  ;  flowers  from  April  to  October. 

20.  Mefembryanthemum  cordifolium,  or  heart-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  cordate  ;  calyxes 
four-cleft ;  Item  round.  Root  perennial.  Stem  rather 
Ihrubby,  flefliy,  upright,  much  branched,  roundifli,  fmootli, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  calyx,  with  deprefl'ed 
dots.  Leaves  bright  green  on  both  fides,  and  marked 
with  a  central  nerve.  Flowers  folitary,  peduncled,  erect ; 
petals  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  calyx,  very  numerous,  red- 
difli  purple,  white  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  the  Cape,  where 
it  was  found  by  Mafion  and  others.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  September. 

21.  Mefembryanthemum  limpidum,  or  tranfparent  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  oppofite,  fpatulate,  blunt,  rugged  ;  teats 
■oblong ;  calycine  leaflets  oblong,  blunt,  contrafted  in 
the  middle.  Root  annual.  Stems  round,  branching,  pur¬ 
ple,  half  a  foot  long  or  more,  procumbent,  the  whole  co¬ 
vered  with  icy  blebs  like  M.  cryftallinum.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late-wedge-form,  bluntilh,  quite  entire,  flat,  fefiiie,  but 
drawn  out  into  a  long  narrow  tail  at  the  bafe ;  the  longeft 
four  inches  in  length.  Flowers  elegant,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  void  of  lcent ;  petals  about  forty,  linear, 
Iharpilh,  flat,  pale  purple  on  both  fides,  with  a  deep  red 
line  along  the  middle  ;  filaments  very  deep  red,  fliort, 
converging  into  a  cone.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers 
In  July  ;  Jacquin  fays  in  May. 

22.  Mefembryanthemum  bellidiflorum,  or  daify-flow- 
«red  fig-marigold  ftemlefs;  leaves  three-fided,  linear, 
undotted,  toothed  in  three  rows  at  the  tip.  Leaves  cluf- 
tered,  decuflated,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length, 
deeply  glaucous,  flat  above,  but  below  produced  into  a 
ftiarpifh  back  ;  towards  the  end,  both  above  and  below,  or 
on  all  the  fides,  armed  with  ftiffifli  fharp  toothlets ;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  dottecj  unlefs  they 
are  held  up  to  the  light,  but  they  have  a  few  tranfverfe 
wrinkles.  Flowers  folitary,  terminating,  the  form  and 
/ize  of  a  daify,  whitifli  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  ftreaked 
with -a  purple  line  along  the  middle  of  each  petal  both 


within  and  without ;  they  fpread  ojit  regularly  In  two  op- 
three  rows,  and  are  fometimes  entire,  fometimes  cut  a  lit* 
tie  at  the  end.  They  open  about  noon.  Native  of  the- 
Cape.  Cultivated  in  1717,  as  appears  from  Bradley.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

23.  Mefembryanthemum  deltoides,  or  delta-leaved  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  deltoid,  three-fided,  toothed,  undotted, 
diftindt.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  two  leaved  ;  corollas 
pale  purple,  fweet-fmelling,  not  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
ftamens  white,  upright,  and  forming  a  cone  ;  antheras 
yellow.  This  grows  to  two  feet  and  more  in  length,  with 
a  round  ftem,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  twifted  at  bottom  ; 
from  this  at  about  two  inches  diftance  arife  oppofite 
branches,  the  bark  of  which  on  the  lower  part  is  brown- 
ifh,  on  the  upper  yellowilh,  on  younger  plants  and 
branchlets  purple.  They  are  almoft  covered  with  fliort 
thick  leaves,  the  angles  of  which  are  almoft  equal ;  they 
have  ufually  three,  but  fometimes  only  two,  tubercled 
teeth  at  the  edge,  ending  in  a  purplifh  lpinule  ;  they  are 
green  with  a  glaucous  bloom  on  them.  From  each  pair 
of  leaves  bundles  of  three  or  four  pairs  fpring  out,  which 
gradually  become  new  branches.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of 
umbel  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fmelling  like  may  or 
white-thorn,  pale  purple,  with  only  one  row  of  petals, 
which  are  commonly  entire  and  blunt,  but  fometimes 
flightly  cut  at  the  end.  In  warm  weather  the  flowers 
continue  open  day  and  night. 

(3.  M.  delt.  majus,  great  delta-leaved.  This  has  larger 
and  paler  leaves,  with  toothlets  of  the  fame  colour  with 
the  leaves  themfelves.  Flowers  fomewhat  larger  and 
paler,  rather  more  inclining  to  violet,  and  appearing  three 
or  four  weeks  later. 

y.  M.  caulefcens,  fmall  delta-leaved.  Leaves  fomewhat 
longer,  with  an  even  or  untoothed  back,  and  the  fides  not 
lo  flat,  but  the  inner  part  more  bent  in,  and  fomewhat 
more  hollowed.  Flowers  of  a  pale  roly-purple  colour, 
numerous,  opening  in  a  morning  as  foon  as  the  fun  Ihines 
ftrongly  upon  them. 

Thele  varieties  all  agree  in  having  triquetrous  leaves, 
Ihaped  like  the  Greek  A,  of  a  fmooth  and  even  furface, 
appearing  porous  when  held  up  to  the  light.  See  Botany 
Plate  IV.  fig.  27.  Natives  of  the  Cape  ;  flower  in  May 
and  June. 

24.  Mefembryanthemum  barbatum,  or  bearded  fig-ma¬ 
rigold  :  leaves  fubovate,  papulofe,  diftindf,  bearded  at  the; 
tip.  The  leaflets  of  the  calyx  being  bearded  at  the  tip,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  Ihows  the  origin  of  the  pe^ 
rianth.  See  the  fame  Plate,  fig.  6.  The  leaft  interior  pe¬ 
tals,  which  furround  the  ftamens,  are  white.  There  are 
three  varieties. 

a.  M.  ftellatum,  fhrubby.  Stems  fomewhat  woody, 
flender.  Branches  procumbent,  frequent,  loft  and  brittle 
when  green,  but  becoming  tough  and  flexible  when  dry ; 
round,  fomewhat  cinereous,  having  a  pair  of  leaves  at  lhort 
intervals  at  each  joint,  ending  bluntly,  tubercled,  netted 
like  a  ferpent’s  lkin,  appearing  dotted  when  held  to  th& 
light ;  having  five,  fix,  or  feven,  radiating  Ipinules  at  the 
end,  at  firft  greenilh,  then  brownilh,  and  at  length  black, 
with  a  black  dot  in  the  middle  of  them  :  the  leaves  are 
not  properly  round  or  cylindric,  but  have  the  upper  part 
fomewhat  flat,  and  the  lower  convex  ;  their  colour  is  deep 
green  and  glaucous.  Flowers  few,  commonly  folitary, 
middle-fized ;  petals  in  a  Angle  row,  commonly  entire, 
but  fometimes  flightly  cut  at  the  end,  of  a  fine  purple  in¬ 
clining  to  a  vivid  violet,  and  Alining.  The  flowers  open, 
when  the  fun  Ihines,  from  feven  or  eight  in  the  morning 
till  noon,  but  flrat  loon  after  noon,  although  the  fun  con¬ 
tinue  to  Ihine. 

/3.  M.  hirfutum,  fmall  dwarf.  This  plant  is  feffile  or 
-ftemlefs  the  firft  and  fecond  year,  but  afterwards  acquires 
a  low  ftem  and  ikfupine  branches,  dividing  into  many 
fliort  branchlets, on  which  the  leaves  grow’  very  clofe ;  they 
are  fubhirl'ute,  being  very  clofely  fet  with  lhort  hairs,  dil- 
pofed  in  form  of  a  lengthened  net,  and  have  whitifli  fpi- 
jaules  at  the  top  radiating  from  a  yellowilh  centre  ;  their* 
3  .  colour 
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colour  is  grey  glaucous.  The  flowers  come  out  later, 
namely  in  September  and  October ;  they  are  fomewhat 
fmaller,  purple  tending  to  pale  violet,  and  fhining.  Lin- 
nasus  fufpe&s  it  to  be  a  male,  and  fays  that  it  differs  in 
having  the  calyx  fix-leaved,  with  fix  llyles  and  cells  ;  the 
peduncles  hif'pid  ;  and  the  leaves  imbricate, 

7.  JV1.  denl'um,  great  dwarf.  This  refembles  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fo  much,  that  the  difference  is  fcarcely  apparent, 
unlefs  they  are  obferved  very  carefully.  It  might  be  taken 
for  a  younger  plant  of  the  other  ;  however  the  cuttings 
never  protrude  fuch  thick  and  long  leaves  ;  the  fpinules 
of  this  are  longer,  thicker,  more  rigid,  and  more  hoary  ; 
and  the  old  plants  grow  lefs  to  ftalk,  and  throw  out  fewer 
and  fliorter  branches.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  Auguft. 

25.  Mefembryanthemum  hifpidum,  or  briftly  fig- mari¬ 
gold:  leaves  cylindric,  papulofe,  diftinft  ;  Item  hifpid.  See 
the  fame  Plate,  fig.  25.  Flower  fweet-fmelling,  very  like 
that  of  the  preceding,  from  which  perhaps  it  originally 
fprung,  lofing  the  beard  of  the  leaves,  and  having  it  {bat¬ 
tered  over  the  Item.  Stems  and  branches  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  in  length,  numerous,  fpreading  every 
way,  {lender,  the  lower  joints  fwelling  out  into  knots,  an 
inch  or  fomewhat  more  diftant.  Leaves  dark  green,  and 
generally  glaucous,  but  fhining  with  innumerable  icy  glo¬ 
bules  clofely  heaped  together,  and  putting  out  from  the 
axils,  one,  two,  or  three,  fmaller  pairs  ;  they  are  ftraight, 
thickifli,  and  being  very  blunt  at  the  end  they  frequently 
hang  down  by  their  weight.  Stem  and  branches  fmootli 
at  bottom,  but  towards  the  middle  and  on  the  upper 
branches  very  hairy.  Flowers  rather  large,  compofed  of 
loofe  entire  petals  in  a  fingle  row,  of  a  deep  bright -purple 
colour ;  capfules  fmall,  five-cornered,  exhibiting  when 
ripe  a  pentagon  ftar.  Older  plants  have  fliorter  leaves 
and  peduncles.  Confined  in  a  pot,  it  never  takes  root  at 
the  joints  ;  but  in  the  full  ground  the  branches  trail  and 
fometimes  flrike  root.  The  flowers,  opening  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  make  a  fine  appearance. 

/3.  Pallidum,  pale-flowered.  Lower,  more  branched, 
and  lefs  upright,  than  the  preceding.  Leaves  paler,  with 
fmaller  icy  globules,  fomewhat  longer  and  narrower,  not 
ltraight,  but  curved  inwards,  lefs  thick  at  the  ends.  By 
age  this  plant  becomes  much  branched  and  twilled,  not 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height. 

7.  Striatum,  ftriped-flowered.  Stems  with  fliort  hairs  on 
them,  like  |3,  which  it  refembles  in  the  narrownefs  of  the 
leaves,  but  they  are  fliorter,  and  have  larger  icy  globules  ; 
the  flowers  alfo  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  both  the  preceding  varieties  in  having  the  ca¬ 
lyx  and  bafe  of  the  fruit  very  hairy,  in  having  the  petals 
marked  along  the  middle  with  a  ltreak  a  deeper  purple, 
and  the  ftaniens  collebled  into  a  ball,  and  never  fcattered  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  with  a  red  circle  in  the  umbilicus. 
Mr.  Haworth  regards  this  as  fpecifically  diftinft  from  Lin- 
meus's  hifpidum,  from  which,  he  fays,  it  is  very  readily  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  peduncles  and  calyxes  being  very 
denfely  covered  with  woolyifli  hairs,  and  by  the  face  of  the 
plant  itfelf.  This  is  a  more  robuft  plant,  with  ftouter 
branches,  and  bolder  flowers,  with  broader  denier  petals. 
It  opens  its  gay  ftriated  flowers  in  the  forenoon  ;  is  very 
often  in  bloom  ;  and,  the  flowers  being  numerous,  they 
make  a  fine  appearance  when  expanded,  but  are  hand- 
fomeft  the  firft  time  of  opening,  for  they  lofe  their  gayefl  co¬ 
lours  long  before  they  fade  quite  away.  The  varieties  are 
all  natives  of  the  Cape  ;  flowering  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

26.  Mefembryanthemum  villofum,  or  hairy-llalked  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  pubefcent,  connate,  undotted ;  Hem 
hairy.  Leaves  lefs  fucculent  than  thole  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies,  connate,  but  appearing  diftinbl  unlefs  attentively 
examined  ;  they  are  linear,  fcarcely  pimpled,  or,  if  fo,  the 
pimples  are  extremely  minute,  Alining  in  the  fun,  and  of 
a  dark-green  colour ;  they  are  channelled  above,  with  a 
convex  or  rounded  keel,  flightly  attenuated  both  ways, 
rather  dilating  again  at  the  very  bafe,  and  embracing  the 
item,  where  they  are  quite  deftitute  of  fucculency,  and 
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flightly  membranaceous  at  the  edges,  with  a  white  mid¬ 
rib  ;  the  membrane  at  the  bafe  is  ciliate  ;  the  reft  of  the 
leaf  nearly  frnooth,  or  having  diftant  fmall  white  hairs- 
fcattered  over  both  fides.  Flowers  folitary,  terminating, 
rarely  feen,  opening  to  a  very  warm  fun  only,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Native  of  the  Cape ;  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr. 
Miller. 

27.  Mefembryanthemum  bra&eatum,  or  brableated  fig- 
marigold:  leaves  fomewhat  fabre-ihaped,  dotted,  recurved 
at  the  tip  ;  b rubles  embracing,  broad-ovate,  keeled. 
Height  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet.  Stem  not  very 
fhrubby,  nor  very  thick.  Branches  woody,  the  thicknefa 
of  a  ftraw,  procumbent,  round,  covered  with  an  afli-co- 
loured  bark  ;  the  upper  Ihoots  of  a  yellowdlh  bay  colour, 
becoming  pale  herbaceous  ;  they  are  broadifli  immediately 
under  the  flowers,  thence  gradually  more  {lender,  flightly 
comprefled,  and  winged  on  each  tide  with  a  procefs  from 
the  back  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  difform  :  thole  which  are 
faftened  to  the  peduncles  (brables)  fliort  and  thick ;  the 
others  longer,  and  not  fo  thick,  with  other  fmaller  leaves 
from  the  axils  ;  all  uncinate,  fubglaucous,  rugged  with 
frequent  tubercles  of  the  fame  colour,  which  held  up  to 
the  light  appear  to  be  fo  many  porous  dots.  Flowers  on 
peduncles  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  fmall, 
pale  purple  ;  fmelling  like  thofe  of  hawthorn,  open  both 
day  and  night,  for  a  long  time  and  in  great  abundance, 
there  being  a  fucceflion  of  them  from  July  to  Oblober. 
Native  of  the  Cape;  cultivated  in  1732,  at  Eltham,  by 
James  Sherard,  M.D. 

28.  Mefembryanthemum  fcabrum,  or  rugged  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  awl-fhaped,  diftinbl,  muricate-dotted  all¬ 
round  underneath  ;  calyxes  awnlefs.  Stems  woody,  at 
bottom  bay,  the  branches  yellow’ilh  brown,  procumbent, 
round  at  bottom,  but  fomewhat  angular  above.  Flow'ers 
folitary,  few  (two  or  three),  violet  purple  and  {tuning, 
but  becoming  paler,  opening  two  or  three  times,  before 
and  after  noon.  Native  of  the  Cape;  cultivated  in  the 
Eltham  garden  in  1732. 

29.  Mefembryanthemum  reptans,  or  creeping  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  three-fided,  acute,  rugged;  Item  creeping. 
Leaves  between  papulofe  and  tubercled  ;  much  rougher, 
more  glaucous,  and  more  acutely  pointed,  than  in  any 
other  reptant  lpecies.  The  branches  are  angular,  and 
finally  fomewhat  woody.  In  the  open  air,  it  will  extend 
the  branches  above  a  foot  and  a  half  every  way  ;  and  they 
will  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  ground  at  every  joint  by  ftrong 
fibres.  Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon. 
It  flow'ers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

30.  Mefembryanthemum  emarginatum,  or  notch-flow¬ 
ered  fig-marigold :  leaves  awl-ihaped,  heaped,  lbmew'hat 
rugged  ;  calyxes  fpiny  ;  petals  emarginate.  Shrubby  but 
procumbent ;  even  when  tied  up,  its  irregular  twilled 
branches  wdll  hang  down  ;  they  are  round  towards  the  top, 
and  of  a  yellow'iflr-bay  colour,  but  quadrangular  at  bottom. 
Flowers  feveral,  middle-fized,  with  fcarcely  any  odour, 
on  {lender  oblong  peduncles ;  petals  very  many,  lying 
one  over  the  other ;  they  are  or  a  moft  vivid  violet  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  the  flowers  expand  only  about  noon,  when  the 
fun  is  very  hot :  they  continue  long,  and  open  feveral 
times  if  the  fun  Ihines  hot.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It 
flow'ers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

31.  Mefembryanthemum  uncinatum,  or  hook-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  joints  of  the  Item  terminated  by  connate, 
acuminate,  dotted,  leaves,  toothed  underneath.  Stems 
{lender,  round  ;  branches  more  frequent  than  in  va¬ 
riety  |3,  more  reclining,  with  much  {mailer  and  more  re¬ 
curved  leaves,  having  only  one  fliort  fpinule  at  the  back  j 
they  end  in  a  lpinuie  as  that  does,  but  it  is  fliorter  and 
whitifn,  whereas  in  {3  it  is  purplilh.  Stems  and  branches, 
though  rigid,  yet  are  procumbent.  The  leaves,  and  in¬ 
ternodes,  which  are  elongations  of  the  leaves  invelling- 
the  Hems,  are  dotted  with  fmaller  dots  than  in  ,3;  they 
are  both  of  a  fuller  glaucous  green  colour,  and  not  lb 
white ;  the  bark  alfo  of  the  Hem  is  not  fo  white,  but  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  yellow  and  brown  dulky  whitilh  colour.  The 
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internodes  are  thickened  above,  and  narrower  beneath. 
Flowers  axillary  on  leafy  peduncles,  Ifnaller  than  thofe 
of  £?. 

M.  perfoliatum.  Stems  flender,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  ftraw  ;  fomewhat  woody,  rigid,  round  at  bottom, 
covered  with  a  thin  white  cuticle.  A  palm  or  a  foot  from 
the  bottom  the  ftem  and  branches  become  glaucous,  and 
have  herbaceous  internodes,  compreffed  and  thicker 
above,  covered  with  a  thick  flefhy  bark.  Leaves  perfo¬ 
rated,  three-fided,  with  unequal  angles,  the  back  being 
more  produced  and  lharp,  the  upper  part  narrower  and 
flightly  elevated,  the  lateral  angles  blunter  than  the  lower; 
there  are  prickles  at  the  end  and  on  the  back  of  the  leaf : 
in  young  plants  only  one  on  the  back,  in  older  ones  two 
or  three,  of  a  dulky  purple  colour.  Mr.  Haworth  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  diftindt  from  uncinatum ;  the  leaves  and 
branches  being  not  only  larger  and  almoft  white,  but  the 
former  having  ulually  three,  fometimes  four,  teeth  or 
fpines  under  their  points,  when  full  grown  ;  whereas  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  a.  are  not  much  above  half  the  five, 
nearly  of  a  green  colour,  with  never  more  than  two  teeth 
or  fpines  below  the  points.  Flowers  purple,  of  a  good 
fize,  but  not  fhowy,  opening  in  a  morning,  but  in  hot 
l'eafons  only.  Native  of  the  Cape;  flowers  from  June  to 
Auguft. 

32.  Mefembryantliemum  fpinofum,  or  thorny  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  from  round,  three-fided,  dotted,  dift'lndt ; 
thorns  branched.  An  upright  thorny  flirub,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  much  branched.  Flowers  fmall,  pale 
violet  purple,  on  flender  leaflefs  green  peduncles.  Native 
of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1714  by  the  duchefs  of  Beau¬ 
fort  ;  the  long  winter  of  1729  deftroyed  it  in  the  Eltham 
garden.  It  flowers  late,  at  the  end  of  Auguft:  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  or,  according  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  from  June 
to  Auguft. 

33.  Mefembryanthemum  tuberofum,  or  tuberous-root¬ 
ed  fig-marigold  :  leaves  awl-fliaped,  papulofe,  diftindl,  pa¬ 
tulous  at  the  tip  ;  root  headed.  This  forms  a  low  much- 
branched  fpreading  flirub ;  and,  when  old,  has  a  very 
large  tuberous  root,  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man’s  head, 
partly  protruded  above  the  furface.  Stem  woody,  very 
thick  at  bottom,  covered  with  a  bay-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  lhort,  bluntly  triquetrous,  with  the  back  convex, 
the  inner  or  upper  furface  fomewhat  fwelling,  fubglau- 
cous,  with  filver  dots,  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  vifible  except 
when  the  fun  fliines.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
on  flender  cinereous  orreddilh  peduncles  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  red  or  vinous  colour  ;  open  about  noon.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape;  flowers  from  June  to  September.  In 
old  plants  the  extreme  branches  fometimes  become 
thorny ;  thele  thorns  are  the  peduncles  of  the  preceding 
year.  Thorns  alfo  come  out  from  the  forkings  of  the 
branches,  fometimes  inftead  of  flowers. 

34.  Mefembryanthemum  tenuifolium,  or  flender-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  fubfiliform,  fmooth,  diftindt,  longer 
than  the  internode  ;  Items  procumbent.  Stems  woody, 
procumbent,  flender,  round,  with  a  yellowilh  bark. 
Leaves  on  the  inner  furface  flat,  on  the  outer  convex, 
bright  green  inclining  to  grey  ;  from  their  flendernefs  often 
hanging  down,  appearing  dotted  when  held  up  to  the 
light.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  folitary,  on 
long  flender  peduncles  ;  they  are  large,  elpecially  on 
young  plants,  pale  fcarlet,  Aiming  and  appearing  'pow¬ 
dered  with  gold  dull  in  full  funfliine;  abundant,  and 
opening  leveral  days  fucceflively  about  noon,  efpecially 
in  June.  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  cultivated  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Chelfea  in  1700.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

35.  Mefembryanthemumftipulaceum.oruprightftirubby. 
fig-marigold :  leaves  fubtriquetrous,  comprelled,  curved 
inwards,  dotted,  diftincl,  heaped,  margined  at  the  bale. 
Upright,  woody,  firm,  growing  to  a  larger  fize  than  moft. 
ot'tlie  fpecies.  Flowers  terminating  in  a  fort  of  corymb  ; 
large,  ftiowy,  purple.  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  cultivated  in 
the  Eltham  garden  in  1723. 


36.  Mefembryanthemum  Iteve,  or  upright  white- wood¬ 
ed  fig-marigold  :  leaves  cyiindric,  blunt,  embracing,  even ; 
calyxes  five-cleft  5  fegments  oblong,  blunt.  Native  of 
the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Malfon.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

37.  Mefembryanthemum  deflexum,  orbending  fig-ma¬ 
rigold  ;  leaves  three-fided,  acute,  glaucous ;  dots  obfolete, 
fomewhat  rugged  ;  inte'rior  calycine,  fegments  membra¬ 
naceous.  This  is  a  fmall,  very-low,  fpreading  or  trailing, 
flirub.  Flowers  from  July  to  Odtober.  Native  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon. 

38.  Mefembryanthemum  auftrale,  or  New  Zealand  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  fubtriquetrous,  fmall-dotted,  connate, 
bluntilh  ;  ftem  round,  creeping;  peduncles  bluntly  an- 
cipital,  folitary.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was 
found  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

39.  Mefembryanthemum  crafiifolium,  or  thick-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  femicylindric,  undotted,  connate, 
three-fided  at  top.  Stems  a  palm  or  long  fpan  in  length, 
creeping;  when  young,  herbaceous  and  loft,  three-fided;. 
green,  ftill  not  woody,  but  foft,  tough  and  fungofe,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cinereous  bark.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduncles, 
fometimes  naked,  but  more  frequently  with  a  pair  of  leaves 
on  them  ;  they  are  folitary,  fmall,  violet-purple  ;  but  this 
plant  creeps  fo  much  that  it  feldom  flowers,  and  when  it 
does  the  flowers  do  not  continue  long.  Mr.  Haworth  re¬ 
marks,  that  this  is  a  handl'ome  plant,  thickly  furnifhed 
with  leaves  ;  and  that  the  branches,  which  fometimes 
hang  full  a  yard  from  the  pot,  are  naturally  proftrate  and 
reptant,  angular  and  flender.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1727,  by  Richard  Bradley,  the  flrft  profefior  of 
botany  at  Cambridge. 

40.  Mefembryanthemum  falcatuin,  or  fickle-leaved  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  fomewhat  fabre-fhaped,  curved  inwards, 
dotted,  diftindt ;  branches  round.  This  is  a  very  low, 
bufhy,  divaricating,  almoft-decumbent  fhrub,  rarely  more 
than  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves  very  minute  and 
much  crowded,  glaucous,  having  fmooth  pellucid  dots,. 
attenuated  at  the  bafe,  very  gibbous  on  the  keel,  ftiarplv 
incurved  or  falcate,  near  a  quarter  of  an.inch  long,  and 
ending  in  an  acute  white  juft-perceptible  briftly  point,, 
in  the  diredtion  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  purple,  large,  fo¬ 
litary,  opening  in  the  morning.  Filaments  numerous, 
flender,  pale  purple,  converging  ;  ftyles  yellowifh-green,. 
awl-fhaped,  long.  The  leaves  fometimes  are  fo  much  in¬ 
curved  as  to  form  half  a  circle,  and  they  are  remarkably 
fmall.  Dillenius  compares  this  with  the  next  fpecies,  and 
remarks  that  it  is  much  fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  with  fhort 
woody  ftems,  which  produce  many  fhort  bending  branches,  , 
much  interwoven  in  old  plants.  Leaves  very  lhort,  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth,  glaucous  with  a  purple  tip,  appearing  dotted 
when  held  up  to  the  light ;  in  young  plants  they  are. 
longer,  and  not  fo  much  crowded.  It  flowers  abundant¬ 
ly  during  great  part  of  the  fummer ;  and  the  fame  flowers 
open  feveral  times  :  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the. 
next  fpecies,  of  a  deeper  purple  colour,  and  fmell  like 
bruifed  peach-kernels.  Capfule  much  fmaller,  brown, 
purple.  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  cultivated  in  1727,33  ap¬ 
pears  from  Bradley. 

41.  Mefembryanthemum  glomeratum,  or  cluftered  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  roundifh,  compreffed,  dotted,  diftindt ; 
ftem  panicled,  many-flowered.  This  is’  a  fmall,  very  bulhy,. 
rather  glaucous,  fhrub,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  height.  Branches  almoft  upright,  round  whilft  young, 
flig'htly  angular  when  old,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
for  the  molt  part  oppofite  and  crowded.  Leaves  alfo  op- 
polite  and  crowded,  rather  glaucous,  having,  pellucid 
fpots,  ulually  diftindt,  but  fometimes  confluent;  they  are 
fubtrigonous  with  blunt  angles,  awl-lhaped,  fometimes 
almoft  fabre-lhaped,  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Flowers  very  numerous,  red- 
dilh  purple,  like  thefe  of  M.  deltoides,  but  more  hand- 
fome,  expanding  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day  in  fuch  pro- 
fufion  as  often  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  plant.  Native 
of  the  Cape,  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 
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42.  Mefembryanthemum  brevifolium,  or  (hort-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  cylindric,  very  blunt,  papulofe, 
fpreading ;  branches  diffufed.  This  is  a  (lender  branched 
•vvoody  (hrub,  two  feet  high  or  more.  Branches  divaricat¬ 
ing,  cylindric  ;  when  young,  greenifti  and  covered  with 
cryltaliine  papulae  ;  when  old,  linooth,  wiry,  and  (lender, 
covered  with  a  brownilh  bark.  Leaves  in  old  plants  very 
(hort  and  numerous,  diftinft;  whilft  young,  (lightly  in¬ 
curved  ;  when  old,  fpreading  and  pointing  four  ways  ;  in 
all  dates,  (Inning  with  very  minute  papulae.  Flowers  fo- 
litary,  bright  reddifh  purple,  refembling  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  terminating  the  little  fliort  lateral  branches,  and 
opening  in  the  forenoon.  Filaments  very  numerous,  pur- 

file,  fpreading,  and  of  different  lengths  ;  anthene  and  poi- 
en  butf-coloured  ;  (Lyles  large,  fulphur-coloured. 

This  fnecies  puts  on  very  different  appearances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  age  and  the  treatment  it  receives.  In  the  full 
ground,  under  a  Couth  wall,  in  a  poor  foil,  the  leaves  will 
be  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  femicylindric  ;  and 
the  young  (hoots  will  be  covered  with  pilelcent  papulae, 
pointing  downwards,  and  appearing  in  a  microfcope  like 
minute  hooks  of  glafs  err  ice  :  whereas  the  leaves  in  the 
ftove,  when  not  luxuriant,  are  feldom  a  quartet  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  papulae  are  not  pilefeent.  Native  of 
the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maffon.  It  (lowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

43.  Mefembryanthemum  loreum,  or  leathery-ftalked 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  femicylindric,  recurved,  heaped, 
gibbous,  at  the  inner  bafe,  and  connate  ;  (tern  pendulous. 
The  texture  and  form  of  the  leaves  is  almoft  the  fame  as 
in  M.  corniculatum,  and  they  come  out  in  bundles  at 
intervals  in  the  lame  manner  ;  they  are  not  however  fo 
bluntly  triquetrous,  and  they  are  rounder,  fmoother, 
more  (requent,  longer  and  more  (lender,  tougher  and 
more  pliant.  It  had  not  produced  flowers  in  the  Eltharn 
garden,  although  it  had  been  cultivated  there  many  years 
before  1732.  They  come  out  from  the  lower  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  branches,  on  (hort  peduncles  ;  the  corolla 
is  purple,  the  ftamens  whitifli. 

44.  Mefembryanthemum  filamentofum,  or  thready 
fig-marigold :  leaves  equilaterally  triangular,  acute, 
fomewhat  dotted  and  connate  ;  angles  rugged  ;  branches 
hexangular.  This  is  a  plant  trailing  on  the  ground, 
diftufe,  and  extending  from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard  in 
length ;  the  lower  part  afli-coloured  and  round,  the 
upper  purple,  (lightly  compreffed,  and  having,  as  it  were, 
two  angles,  whence  the  leaves  fpring.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  appearing  dotted  when. held  up  to  the 
light :  the  younger  and  middle  leaves  are  ftckled  inwardly, 
the  outer  and  older  ones  outwardly.  Flowers  termina.t-  - 
ing  the  fmaller  branches,  folitary,  notfinall,  purple,  pretty 
but  not  fliowy,  on  peduncles  two  inches  long,  with  a  pair 
of  leaves  on  each  fide. 

45.  Mefembryanthemum  acinaciforme,.  or  cimeter- 
leaved  fig-marigold:  leaves  cimetec-ihaped,  undotted, 
connate,  rugged  at  the  angle  of  the  keel ;  petals  lanceo¬ 
late.  Branches  three  quarters  of  a  yard  or  a  yard  in 
length ;  at  firft  afeending,  but  afterwards,  incapable  of 
lupporting  themfelves  in  an  ereft  polture,  they  become 
defiexed  or  incumbent.  Leaves  (liaped  fomewhat  like  a 
Libre. or  -rime ter,  (lightly  bent  in,  the  inner-part  next  the 
branch  flat  or  flightiy  hollowed  in  the  middle,  the  outer 
compreffed  and  produced  into  a  (harp  back  ;  they  are  glau¬ 
cous-green,  except  ,  at  the  end,  where  they  are  uiually 
purple,  finooth  but  not  (liming,  and  not  porous.  Flowers 
large,  three  inches- in  diameter,  handfome,  of  a  very  vivid 
fhining  purple  colour,  paler  towards  the  middle,  cora- 
pofed  of  numerous  petals,  almoft  . equal,  in  three  or  four 
rows  ;  antherse  oblong,  whitifli  ;  ftyle  multifid,  dividing 
into  twelve  (hort,  thickifh,  cjrrhofe,. greenifti  parts.  This, 
fpecies  very  feldom  produces  flowers ;  it  flowered  how¬ 
ever  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  the  year  1732,  at  the  end  of 
April.  It  had  been  cultivated  earlier,  namely  in  1714, 
by  the  duftiefs  of  Beaufort  3  but  whether  it.  flowered  in.. 
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the  garden  at  Badminton  we  are  not  told.  According 
to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  flowers  in  Augufe  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

46.  Mefembryanthemum  forficatum,  or  forked  fig-ma¬ 
rigold  :  leaves  cimeter-lliaped,  blunt,  undotted,  connate, 
thorny  at  the  tip  ;  (tern  ancipital.  This  is  a  decumbent, 
plant;  whilft  young  almoft  herbaceous,  becoming  (hrubby 
by  age.  Branches  weak,  procumbent,  (hort,  often  pen¬ 
dulous.  Flowers  as  large  as  thofe  of  bellidifiomm,  and 
much  like  them,  but  of  a  fomewhat  deeper  ground  colour, 
with  a  higher-coloured  line  of  purple  up  the  middle  of 
the  petals,  and  not  fo  pale  on  the  outfides  ;  opening  in  the 
forenoon.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Flowering  in  September 
and  Oftober ;  but  rarely  producing  flowers.  Cultivated 
in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

47.  Mefembryanthemum  fpeftabile,  (howy,  or  great 
purple-flowered  fig-marigold  :  leaves  perfoliate,  very  Tong, 
glaucous,  dotted,  quite  entire,  three-fided,  awl-fhaped  at 
the  tip  ;  ftem  woody,  afeending.  This  is  a  (hrubby  plant,, 
not  ereft.  Branches  oppofite  and  alternate,  rather 
crowded,  generally  afeending*  but  fometimes  almoft  de¬ 
cumbent  ;  whilft  young,  (lout,  greenifti  or  purplifti  green 
and  angular;  when  oid,  long,  brown,  woody,  ftrong,  and 
cylindrical.  Leaves  of  different  lengths,  according  to 
their  own  ages  and  that  of  the  plant,  from  two  to  five 
inches  long,  and  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Flowers 
folitary,  very  large,  bright  purple,  making  a  fine  contrail 
with  the  very-glaucous  leaves  and  deep-brown  branches. 
Mr.  Curtis  remarks.,  that  the  leaves  l'ometimes  throw  out 
internally  a  tooth  near  their  extremities ;  and  that  it  has 
been  introduced  within  thefe  few  years,  mod  probably 
from,  the  Cape,  by  Mr.  Maffon. 

III.  With  yellow  corollas. 

48.  Mefembryanthemum  eduie,  or  eatable  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  equilaterally  triangular,  acute,  ft  rift,  un¬ 
dotted,  connate,  fubferrate  at  the  keel ;  ftem  ancipital.  - 
Leaves  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  ihining,  long,  with  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  rugged  keel ;  they  are  curved-in  or  tickled, 
but  fo  as  the  curvature  verges  to  the  inner  fiat  fide,  not 
the  outer  acute  one  ;  they  are  fometimes  of  a  darker, 
fometimes  of  a  paler,  green,  frequently  purple  at  the  end.  • 
Flowers  three  inches  in  diameter,  yeilow.  Aiming  in  the 
fun.  It  is  called  Hottentot's  Figs,  being  eaten  by  the 
Hottentots,  and  alio  by  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape, 
of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  rarely  produces  flowers,  ex¬ 
cept  from  old  plants.  They  appearin  July.  This  (pecies 
is  reprefented  (from  Seba)  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  (fo.  r. . 

49.  Mefembryanthemum  bicolorum,  or  two-coloured', 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  awl-fliaped,  even,  dotted,  diftinft'; 
ftem  frutefeent ;  corollas  two-coloured.  This  grows  up 
into  along  (lender  and  not-much-branched  ftir.ub,  from  % 
foot  to  two  feet  high  and  more.  Leaves  (lender,  oblong, 
bluntly  three-fided,  green,  not  glaucous,  rugged  to  the 
fight,  not  the  touch,  with  frequent  green  tubercles,  which 
when  held  to  the  light  appear  whitifli  and  pellucid.  See 
Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  95.  Flowers  terminating,. middle-  . 
lized,-golden  within,  red  on  the  outiide. 

Mr.  Haworth  makes  two  lpecies  of  this,  which  he  calls  - 
bicolorum  and  coccineum.  He  remarks  that  the  firft  is  at  • 
once  known  by  its  yellow  flowers,  and.the  fecond  by  its 
deep  orange-coloured  ones.  When  pall  bloom,  the  un- . 
fertile  brafteal  leaves,  invefting  the  peduncles  of  cacci- 
neumj  point  it  out  from  bicolorum,  which  has  at  that 
time,  confldera'ole  (hoots  in  the  axils  of.  its  uppermoft . 
leaves.  Bicolorum  has  alfo  a  paler  bark,  longer  and  more 
rugged  leaves,  and  the  (hoots  are  more  robuft.  Cocci¬ 
neum  has  handfome  flowers,  which  in  old  plants  are  very 
numerous.  Native  of  the  Cape,;  cultivated  in  1696,  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court ;  flowers  from  May 
to  September. 

50.  Mefembryanthemum  aureum,  or  golden  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  cylindric-three-lided,  dotted,  diftinft  ;  piltils 
black-purple.  Tins. is  a  (hrubby  plant,  fcarcely  capable, 
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of  fupporting  itfelf  upright  when  tall.  Branches  woody, 
dark  brown,  flender,  long,  not  crowded  ;  the  young  ones 
fomewhat  compreffed  and  greener.  Leaves  (lightly  glau¬ 
cous,  fmooth,  er eft,  between  fubtriquetrous  and  femicy- 
lindric,  with  acute  points,  which  often  affunie  a  purplifh 
tinge.  Flowers  large  and  fpecious,  of  a  very  deep  orange 
colour,  opening  very  early  in  the  morning  if  the  fun 
fhines,  remaining  open  only  a  fhort  time :  quickly  folding 
if  the  fun  difappears,  or  if  the  plant  be  removed  into  the 
open  air.  It  varies  with  paler  flowers.  This  is  one  of 
the  taller  and  more  upright  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  earlieft 
in  point  of  flowering,  producing  its  bloffoms  from  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  May ;  according  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  from 
June  to  Auguft.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1750  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  in  his  Diftionary. 

51.  Mefembryanthemum  ferratum,  or  ferrate-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  awl-fhaped,  three-fided,  dotted,  dif- 
tindt,  ferrate  backwards  at  the  angle  of  the  keel.  This 
is  an  elegant  fpecies,  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  height, 
with  woody  Items,  not  fo  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and 
not  much  branched,  procumbent,  covered  with  an  afh- 
coloured  bark.  Flowers  on  the  upper  branches,  folitary, 
terminating,  large,  of  an  elegant  yellow-colour,  compofed 
of  two  or  three  rows  of  petals,  the  outer  longer  and  flat, 
the  inner  fuddenly  fhorter,  more  ereft,  concave,  and  at 
their  bafe  a  circle  of  faftron-coloured  anthers  on  very 
fhort  filaments  ;  the  bottom  of  the  flower  being  void, 
fmooth  and  even,  hollowed  out  like  a  difn.  They  open 
feveral  times  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  if  the  fun  Urines;  and  have  little  fmell. 
Native  of  the  Cape.  Petiver  received  it  in  flower,  in  June 
1706,  from  the  Temple-garden;  Dillenius  received  it 
from  Holland  before  1732,  and  gives  a  caution  conftantly 
to  raife  young  plants,  becaufe  the  old  ones  are  very  apt 
to  perifh  :  it  is  probably  for  want  of  attending  to  this 
caution,  that  the  fpecies  is  now  fo  rare  in  this  country, 
if  indeed  it  be  in  any  of  our  collections. 

52.  Mefembryanthemum  micans,  or  glittering  fig-ma¬ 
rigold  :  leaves  fubcylindric,  papulofe,  diltindt  ;  Item  rug- 
zged.  Stems  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  procum¬ 
bent,  woody  and  much  branched.  Branches  round,  flen¬ 
der.  Leaves  in  pairs,  at  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
diftance,  an  inch  in  length,  thickifh,  on  an  old  plant  nar¬ 
rower  and  fhorter,  on  a  young  one  longer  and  thicker, 
not  quite  round,  but  obtufely  triangular,  with  the  angles 
however  fo  blunt,  that  they  are  rather  cylindric  than 
three-fided  ;  they  are  overfpread  with  glittering  fpangles 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour.  The  Items  and  lower  branches 
a  re  bay-coloured  and  fmooth  ;  the  upper  ones  are  reddifh 
brown,  rough  to  the  touch,  with  many  whitifli  dots,  which 
were  originally  fpangles ;  the  peduncles  and  calyxes 
fhine  with  fpangles  like  thofe  of  the  leaves,  but  thicker. 
Flowers  on  peduncles  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  ;  they  are  large,  concave,  with  the  margin  bent 
back,  compofed  of  numerous  petals  cohering  at  the  bafe, 
gradually  fmaller,  and  filamentofe  in  the  middle,  of  a  dirty 
red  colour  on  the  outiide,  but  within  very  dark  orange- 
coloured,  deepeft  at  the  edge ;  the  narrow  middle  petals 
.next  the  white  filaments  being  very  dark,  this  flower  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  forts  by  this  circum- 
ftance.  It  varies  with  paler,  fmaller,  flowers.  Native  of 
the  Cape.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

53.  Mefembryanthemum  groflum,  or  gouty  fig-mari¬ 
gold  :  leaves  fubcylindric,  cluftered,  papulofe ;  trunk 
fhickened  at  the  bafe ;  branches  diffufed,  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  ;  flowers  from  Auguft  to  Odtober. 

54.  Mefembryanthemum  brachiatum,  or  three-forked 
.fig-marigold :  ftem  and  leaves  cylindric,  papulofe ;  branches 
trichotomous.  This  is  a  branching  divaricating  flirub, 
found  alfo  by  Malfon  at  the  Cape,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

55.  Mefembryanthemum  roftratum,  or  heron-leaved 
fig-marigold :  ltemlefs  ;  leaves  femicylindric,  connate, 
.externally  tubercled.  This  is  a  ftemlefs  plant,  producing 
offsets,  which,  when  the  old  leaves  that  enveloped  them 


decay,  appear  like  diftindt  plants.  Dillenius  remarks, 
that  this  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  the 
central  leaves  being  long  and  narrow,  not  ill  reprefenting 
a  heron’s  bill.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

56.  Mefembryanthemum  compadlum,  or  dotted  thick¬ 
leaved  fig-marigold :  ftemlefs  ;  leaves  connate,  dotted, 
half-round,  three-fided  at  the  tip,  fomewhat  reflex,  (harp  ; 
flowers  feffile  ;  calyx  fubcylindric,  fix-cleft.  Native  of 
the  Cape  ;  flowers  in  November. 

57.  Mefembryanthemum  veruculatum,  or  fpit-Ieaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  three-fided,  cylindric,  acute,  con¬ 
nate,  bowed,  undotted,  diftindt.  Stem  woody,  from  a 
foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured 
bark,  deformed  by  age  with  irregular  wide  Allures. 
Leaves  fo  bluntly  triangular  as  to  appear  to  be  round,  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  the  fize  of  a  fwan’s 
quill,  with  denfe  bundles  of  other  leaves  coming  out  from 
the  axils,  glaucous,  fmooth,  appearing  pellucid  when  held 
up  to  the  light ;  purple  at  the  end,  as  are  alfo  the  branches. 
The  branches  and  leaves  are  at  fhort  intervals  ;  and,  af¬ 
fecting  an  upright  pofition,  this  plant  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fhrub,  though  probably  it  would  be  weighed  down 
by  the  number  and  fize  of  the  leaves  and  branches.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  a  fort  of  umbel  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  fmall,  pale  yellow,  fuelling  very  fweet. 
It  varies  with  fhorter  and  more-manifeftly  three-fided 
leaves  and  fewer  flowers.  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

58.  Mefembryanthemum  molle,  or  foft  fig-marigold  : 
leaves  three-fided,  connate,  eredt,  glaucous,  undotted  ; 
branches  half-round ;  peduncles  axillary,  comprefled. 
Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Mafl'on.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1774. 

59.  Mefembryanthemum  glaucum,  or  glaucous-leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  three-fided,  acute,  dotted,  diftindt ; 
calycine  leaflets,  ovate-cordate.  Stems  half  a  yard  high 
and  more,  woody,  with  frequent  joints,  afh-coloured  with 
fiflures  at  bottom,  bay-coloured  and  more  fmooth  above  ; 
the  lower  and  middle  branches  are  twifted,  the  upper  ones 
are  ftraight  and  little  divided.  Flowers  large,  pale  yel¬ 
low  or  fulphur-coloured  on  both  fides,  fometimes  (lightly 
tinged  with  red  on  the  outfide :  they  remain  expanded 
only  a  few  hours,  and  contradt  about  noon  ;  but  open 
feveral  times,  and  have  a  fucceflion  during  the  fummer 
months.  Mr.  Haworth  remarks,  that  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  old  plants,  and  by  them  fparingly.  Native 
of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1696,  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

60.  Mefembryanthemum  corniculatum,  or  horned  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  three-fided,  femicylindric,  rugged-dot¬ 
ted,  with  a  railed  line  above  the  bafe,  and  connate.  Dil¬ 
lenius,  comparing  this  with  variety  /3,  fays  that  the  items 
are  longer,  lefs  prefled  to  the  ground  ;  all  the  leaves  at 
the  joints  are  very  young,  more  thick  and  glaucous  ;  the 
peduncles  not  naked,  but  furrounded  by  a  pair  of  ihort 
leaves  ;  the  flower  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  with  a  red 
line  along  the  back ;  in  |3  this  inclines  more  to  purple, 
and  fhines  through  the  tips  of  the  petals  ;  ftamens  nu¬ 
merous,  neither  colledted  nor  much  fcattered,  yellowifh 
with  whitifli  antherre.  The  flowers  continue  fome  days, 
and  expand  about  noon  ;  they  are  flat,  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
dandelion.  Stems  half-eredt  or  reclining,  fcattered,  round 
at  top,  ftriated  and  fomewhat  angular  at  bottom,  woody, 
a  palm  or  a  long  fpan  in  length,  not  much  branched,  nor 
throwing  out  roots  at  the  joints. 

1 3 .  M.  diveriiphyllum.  This  throws  out  many  procure..  - 
bent  branches,  tough  at  the  lower  part,  but  not  properly 
woody  ;  herbaceous  at  the  upper  part ;  about  three  inches 
in  length,  round  or  fliglitly  angular,  jointed  at  fliort  in¬ 
tervals,  with  bluntly-triangular  leaves,  from  which  other 
leaves  fpring  in  bundles,  of  the  fame  form  but  fnorter ; 
the  root-leaves  and  thole  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches  are 
remarkably  long.  The  leaves  bend  like  the  horns  of  kine, 
whence  the  trivial  name  (corniculatum) ;  they  are  fome  • 
what  glaucous,  become  foft  and  flaccid,  and  then  appear 
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marked  wath  many  lines  arid  dots.  Flowers  fulphur-co- 
loured,  compofed  of  numerous  petals  of  which  the  inner 
ones  are  fhorter,  with  a  red  purple  ftreak  running  along 
the  middle  on  the  outfide  ;  they  open  about  noon,  but 
do  not  appear  very  often.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flow¬ 
ered  in  the  Eltham-garden  in  1726. 

61.  Mefembryanthemum  pinnatifidum,  or  pinnated  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  flat,  oblong,  pinnatifid.  Root  annual, 
not  much  branched,  of  fliort  duration.  The  whole  plant 
is  fprinkled  over  with  glittering  particles,  like  the  ice- 
plant,  to  which  it  bears  fome  affinity  in  its  duration. 
Stems  branching,  of  a  bright  red-colour,  trailing.  Leaves 
yellowifli  green.  Flowers  fmall,  l'olitary,  on  longifli  pe¬ 
duncles,  yellbw  ;  expanding  in  the  afternoon.  Intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Cape  by  Maffon  in  1774.  It  flowers  in 
Juiy  and  Auguft.  It  was  cultivated  earlier  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Upl'al,  where  it  was  probably  introduced  by 
Thunberg. 

62.  Mefembryanthemum  feffiliflorum,  or  feffile-flowered 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  flat,  fpatulate  ;  both  thel'e  and  the 
ftems  papulofe  ;  branches  divaricate;  flowers  feffile.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maffon,  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  1774.  It  is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in  July. 

63.  Mefembryanthemum  tortuofum,  or  twilfed-leaved 
fig-marigold :  leaves  flattifli,  oblong-ovate,  fubpapillole, 
cluttered,  connate ;  calyxes  three-leaved,  two-horned. 
Stem  fhort,  thickiffi.  Branches  unequal,  fpreading  irre¬ 
gularly  on  the  ground,  covered  "with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a 
dufky  yellowifli  colour,  with  other  fmalier  Ample  ones 
fpringing  from  them,  which  are  alfo  irregular  and  twitted. 
Leaves  pointed,  flightly  excavated  within  in  the  middle, 
the  outer  part  produced  and  fwelling,  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour,  with  frequent  minute  dots  regularly  in  lines. 
Compared  with  M.  expanfum,  the  flowers  are  fomewhat 
fmalier  and  whiter,  petals  narrower,  peduncles  fhorter,  fo 
that  the  flowers  frequently  fcarce  emerge  from  the  bun¬ 
dles  of  leaves :  they  are  filamentofe,  and,  where  they  are 
white,  fhine  with  a  filvery  brightnefs  in  the  fun  ;  but  in 
the  middle,  next  the  ftamens,  they  are  flightly  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  fhine  lei's  :  they  are  without  f'cent,  open  two 
or  three  times,  and  in  the  day-time  only.  Mr.  Haworth 
obferves,  that  the  young  leaves,  when  juft  beginning  to 
feparate,  have  a  very  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  beak  of 
a  bird.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1705,  by  Dr. 
Uvedale.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Odlober. 

64.  Mefembryanthemum  glabrum,  or  fmooth- leaved 
fig-marigold  :  leaves  embracing,  diftinft,  fpatulate,  very 
fmooth  ;  peduncles  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  calyxes  lie- 
milpherical.  65.  Melembryanthemum  helianthoides,  or 
fpatulate-leaved  fig-marigold  :  leaves  fpatulate,  flat,  even  ; 
peduncles  very  long  ;  calyxes  flat  at  the  bale,  angular. 
Annuals,  introduced  by  Maffon  from  the  Cape.  They 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft. 

66.  Mefembryanthemum  pomeridianum,  or  great  yel¬ 
low-flowered  fig-marigold  :  leaves  flattifli,  broad-lanceo¬ 
late,  even,  fubciliate,  diftinft ;  ftem,  peduncles,  and  germs, 
rough-haired.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  fpan 
high,  fcarceiy  thicker  than  a  goofe-quill,  alm'oft  upright, 
round,  rough  with  cluttered  reflex  or  fpreading  white 
hairs.  Branches  oppolite,  almoft  upright,  higher  than  the 
ftem,  dichotomous.  Leaves  oppofite,  horizontal,  em¬ 
bracing,  quite  entire,  blunt,  very  fmooth,  ciliate,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  alfo  channelled.  Pedun¬ 
cles  from  the  forks,  folitary,  round,  upright,  rough  with 
very  fpreading  hairs,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  one-flow¬ 
ered  ;  flowers  upright,  the  fize  of  the  common  marigold  j 
calyx  very  large,  rough  with  white  hairs ;  fegments 
fpreading,  unequal ;  two  longer  than  the  corolla,  lanceo¬ 
late,  flat,  hairy  within  at  the  bafe ;  three  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  fubcylindric,  membranaceous  within  towards 
the  bafe  5  corolla  fulphur-coioured,  fhining,  fpreading 
very  much ;  petals  very  numerous,  in  fever.l  row's,  the 
inner  ones  gradually  fmalier,  the  inmoft  briftle-fhaped, 
curved  inwards,  covering  the  ftamens,  from  which  indeed, 
they  differ  only  in  being  deftitute  of  anthers;  filaments 
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yellow,  in  a  cylinder,  covering  the  piftils ;  anthers  nod¬ 
ding,  oblong,  yellow.  Germ  deprefled,  fmooth,  with  rom 
twelve  to  fifteen  flreaks.  Caplule  orbicular,  flattifli,  many- 
celled  ;  feeds  femi-orbicular,  compreffed,  black,  fmooth, 
fmall.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  piftils  and 
cells.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft.  This  is  fhown  at  fig.  2.  of  the  preceding  Plate. 

67.  Mefembryanthemum  ecliinatum,  or  echinated  fig- 
marigold  :  leaves  oblong-ovate,  fubtriquetrous,  gib¬ 
bous,  ramentaceous-hifpid ;  calycine  fegments, leaf- fhaped. 
There  are  two  varieties. 

a.  Luteum,  yellow.  Mr.  Haworth  remarks,  that  the 
calycine  leaves  are  proportionally  larger  than  thole  of  the 
white-flowered  one.  The  juicy  leaves,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  flowers,  when  bruifed,  ftain  paper  a  ftrong  yel¬ 
low  colour. 

1 3.  Album,  white.  This  is  a  diftufe  fnrubby  plant. 
Branches  cylindrical,  axillary,  long,  at  firft  upright,  after¬ 
wards  declining  and  very  diftufe,  fometimes  covered  thin¬ 
ly  with  briftly  hairs,  for  the  moft  part  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  roughifh  papulae,  which  are  greenifh  on  the  young 
flioots,  and  white  on  the  old  ones.  Flowers  pretty  nu¬ 
merous,  fmall,  opening  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  white  ; 
anthers  very  minute,  yellow,  ovate,  with  a  groove  on  one 
fide,  fixed  to  the  filaments  by  their  fides,  but  towards  the 
top  ;  pollen  deep  yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it 
was  found  by  Maffon.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Odlober. 

68.  Mefembryanthemum  ringens,  or  ringent  fig-mari¬ 
gold  ;  almoft  flemlefs  ;  leaves  ciliate,  toothed,  dotted. 
Here  are  two  very  diftimft  varieties. 

u.  M.  caninum,  dog-chap  fig-marigokl  :  ftemlefs whilft 
young,  but  acquires  by  age  confiderable  trailing  woody 
ftems.  Flowers  large,  lhowy,  yellow,  opening  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  doling  in  the  evening;  petals  bright-fhin- 
ing-yellow  within,  often  tinged  with  purple  on  the  out¬ 
fide  ;  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  deep  yellow ;  ftyles 
greenifh  yellow. 

ft.  M.  felinum,  cat-chap  fig-marigold  :  entirely  feffile, 
of  a  whitiih  glaucous  colour,  with  the  leaves  paler  at  the 
bafe,  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  more  refupine, 
lefs  triquetrous,  but  with  a  rounder  back,  and  more-fre¬ 
quent,  longer,  incurved,  prickles,  terminated  by  flender 
harmlefs  fpinules,  which  are  fometimes  white,  fometimes 
reddifh ;  they  have  a  white  line  at  the  end,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  towards  the  back.  There  is  firft  a  flower  in  the 
middle,  and  afterwards  feveral  come  out  fucceflively  at 
the  fides,  all  feffile  ;  corolla  golden-coloured  within,  not 
having  any  tinge  of  red  ;  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  outfide. 

Mr.  Haworth  adds  two  other  varieties,  and  he  regards 
them  all  as  fpecies. 

y.  M.  tigrinum,  tiger-chap  fig-marigold  :  ftemlefs  in 
all  its  ftages  of  growth  ;  it  is  more  lucculent  and  grofs 
than  felinum.  Leaves  rather  fhorter,  befet  with  much 
longer  hairs  on  the  fides,  and  having  numerous  waitifh' 
fpots.  Flowers  feftile,  yeliow,  large. 

£  M.  murinum,  mome-chap  fig-marigold  :  in  this,  the 
branches  in  very  old  piants  are  tome  inches  lon0  a. id  nu¬ 
merous,  forming  a  fine  tufted  plant.  Leaves  connate, 
when  young  refembling  the  ganing  jaws  of  a  lmall  qua¬ 
druped,  the  denticuiations  on  each  fide  refembling  teeth  ; 
when  old,  the  leaves  fpread  out,  and  are  even  recurved  ; 
all  are  very  glaucous,  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  tiie  fize 
of  the  others,  and  often  roughly  dotted  ;  dots  lucid,  eie- 
vated  into  fmall  tubercles.  Flowers  fmall  and  yellow. 
All  the  varieties  are  natives  of  the  Cape.  They  flower 
from  May  to  July. 

69.  Mefembryanthemum  dolabriforme,  or  hatchet- 
leaved  fig-marigoid  :  ftemlefs  ;  leaves  hatchet-fhaped, 
dotted.  At  firft:  this  is  a  low  plant,  but  it  becomes  larger 
and  itronger  ;  it  does  not  however  rife  above  a  long  foan 
in  height  in  fix  years  :  the  ftem  is  then  thick  and  woody, 
and  feveral  reclining  twitted  branches  fpring  from  it  al¬ 
ternately,  covered  with  a  dufky  reddifh  bark,  fmooth  but’ 
tranfverfely  .chinked  and  irregular;  at  the  end  of  which 
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come  out  feveral  leaves  difpofed  crofswife ;  they  are 
thickilh,  bluntly  flat  at  top,  with  a  roundifh  back  below, 
more  comprefled  towards  the  end,  and  terminating  in  a 
procefs  at  the  lower  part ;  (fee  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  30.) 
their  colour  is  deep  glaucous  green,  except  the  old  ones, 
which  are  yellowifh,  and  when  dry  brown  ;  the  whole  co¬ 
vered  with  frequent  green  dots,  pellucid  when  held  up  to 
the  light,  protuberant  towards  the  end  of  the  leaves,  and 
rendering  them  fomewhat  rugged  there.  Flowers  open- 
ingin  the  afternoon,  (abput  fouro’clock,)  like  M.  ringens 
caninum,  and  like  that  coming  out  frequently  feveral 
from  the  fame  peduncle  ;  but  they  are  much  fmaller,  and 
of  a  paler  yellow  colour.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July. 

70.  Mefembryanthemum  di florin e,  or  various-leaved 
fig-marigold:  Ilemlefs  ;  leaves  difform,  dotted,  connate. 
This  is  a  middle  fort  between  the  caulefcent  and  fefiile 
ones,  properly  belonging  to  thofe  which  are  procumbent, 
and  acquiring  by  age  woody  branches,  fliort  and  prelied 
to  the  ground,  from  which,  at  fliort  difiances,  and  on  fliort 
flender  woody  petioles  of  a  dulky  pale  brown  colour, 
fpring  thick  leaves  in  clufters,  bright  green  and  Ihining, 
triquetrous  inclining  to  round.  It  is  a  circumllance  pe¬ 
culiar  to  thefe  leaves,  that  one  fide  of  each  is  much  fiiorter 
than  the  other,  and  hence  they  are  called  difform.  See 
Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  29.  Flowers  rather  large,  like 
thofe  of  the  tongue-leaved  lort,  but  fomewhat  fmaller,  and 
of  a  deeper  yellow  ;  internally  they  are  of  a  Ihining  golden 
colour,  externally  of  a  reddilh  faffron-colour.  Native  of 
the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  the  Eltham-garden  feveral  years 
before  1 7  3 2.  5  loll  by  the  feverity  of  a  winter,  and  reco¬ 
vered  there  from  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

71.  Mefembryanthemum  albidum,  or  white  fig-mari¬ 
gold:  ilemlefs  ;  leaves  three  fided,  quite  entire.  Lower 
leaves  oblique,  the  others  more  upright ;  they  are  long, 
thick,  rigid,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  flat  within  or  on  the 
top,  underneath  produced  into  a  lharpiih  back,  which 
becomes  blunter  and  rounder  in  the  lower  part ;  all  the 
fides,  are  nearly  equal  ;  they  are  of  a  white  elegantly- 
glaucous,  colour,  except  that  they  are  yellowilh  near  the 
bale,  with  flender  tranverfe  lines.  Flowers  large,  yellow, 
on  a  long  thick  peduncle.  It  flowered  many  years  be¬ 
fore  1.732,  and  frequently  in  the  Chelfea- garden  during 
winter.  According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1714,  by  the  duchels  of  Beaufort. 

72.  Mefembryanthemum  linguiforme,  or  tongue-leaved 
fig-marigold:  Ilemlefs. ;  leaves  tongue-  lhaped,  thicker  at 
one  edge,  undotted.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  in  all  the 
varieties  are  not  decollated,  but  lie  in  the  fame  oblique 
plane. 

a.  M.  fcalpratum,  broad-leaved  fig-marigold.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  wider  and  more  comprefled  about  the 
edge;  the  flowers. fomewhat. larger,  with  blunter  petals, 
more  fcattered  and  lei's  numerous,  with  fcarcely  any  pe¬ 
duncle.  One  plant  has  feveral  heads,  from  each. of  which 
are  produced  clufters  of  leaves  in  pairs,  difpofed  like  thole 
of  the  tongue-aloes,  but  with  the  edges  not  horizontal, 
but  oblique.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  pairs  of 
thefe  leaves ;  they  are  broad  and  thick,  fiat  above,  pil¬ 
lowed  below,  bright  green,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  fometimes 
blunt,  fometimes  a  little  pointed,  generally  in  the  lhape 
of  a  fuoemaker’s  knife.  The  younger  leaves  in  this  and 
the  ether  varieties  are  folded  together,  and  obliquely  in- 
l'erted  into  each  other.  The  flowers  come  out  fucceflively 
an  Augull  and  September  from  the  axils,  beginning  with 
the  loweit;  they  are,  fubfeflile,  large,  yellow,  fomewhat 
jailer  than  in  the  next  variety,  Ihining  in  the  fun  ;  petals 
ipmewhat  blunter,  entire  or  lometimes  cut  here  and  there ; 
itamens  numerous,  with  oblong  yellow  anthers. 

/?.  Narrow;  tongue-leaved  fig-marigold,  has  thick  Leaves, 
flat  above,  convex  beneath,  with  the  margins  thicker  and 
lets  upright  than  in  the  preceding,  fmooth  and  Ihining, 
pale  green,  especially  towards  the  bale  ;  when  held  up  to 
the  light  appearing  to  be  compofed  of  innumerable  vefi- 
cles.  From  the  lower  pair  firlt,  and  then  from  the  next,  a 
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Ihort  peduncle  arifes ;  flowers  large,  of  a  {hinhig  golden 
colour,  with  many  ftamens,  having  oblong  golden  anthers. 

y.  M.  longum,  long  tongue-leaved  fig-marigold.  Dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  others  by  the  leaves  being  longer 
and  more  ereft.  The  flowers  have  a  double  or  triple  row 
of  petals,  Ihining  in  the  fun  with  the  fplendour  of  gold  ; 
ftamens  numerous  with  oblong  faftron-coloured  anthers. 
Native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  in  1714,  by  the  duchefs 
of  Beaufort. 

73.  Mefembryanthemum  pugioniforme,  or-  dagger¬ 
leaved  fig-marigold :  leaves  alternate,  clustered,  awl- 
Ihaped,  three-fided,  very  long,  undotted.  This  fpecies 
grows  up  into  a  Item  an  inch  and  snore  in  thicknefs,  and 
two  or  three  feet  in  height ;  Handing  upright  with  little 
or  no  aflsftance,  with  a  crown  of  ciuflered  leaves  a  lon°- 
fpan  in  length  at  the  top,  and  branches  a  foot  long  and 
more  at  the  bale,  which  hang  down  with  the  weight  of  a 
multitude  bf  leaves.  Very  old  plants  grow  a  yard  in 
height,  with  long  incurved  twilled  branches.  The  Hems 
and  lower  branches  are  of  a  dulky  yellowilh  colour,  but 
the  upper  flowering  branches  are  green  ;  on  the  lower  part 
of  thefe  the  leaves  are  alternate,  but  on  the  upper  part, 
where  the  flowers  come  out,  they  are  cluftered  and  fome¬ 
what  Ihorfer,  in  pairs  at  Ihort  intervals,  triquetrous,  with 
equal  angles,  llightly  grooved  on  the  fides,  efpecially  on 
the  inner  fide  ;  but  the  alternate  ones  have  the  inner  fide 
rather  flat.  Flowers  large,  expanding  when  the  fun 
fliines,  ftraw-coloured  above,  tinged  with  red  underneath, 
compoled  of  numerous  flender  eufped  petals,  gradually 
fmaller,  and  the  inner  ones  filamentofe.  The  flowers  are 
open  from  eight  or  nine  isi  the  moniing  to  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon.  Native  of  the  Cape.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  Augull. 

IV.  With  green  corollas. 

74.  Mefembryanthemum  viridiflorusn,  or  green-flow¬ 
ered  fig-marigold  :  leaves  femicylindric,  papulofe-haiiy  ; 
calyxes  five-cleft,  hirfute.  Flowers  terminating,  from 
one  to  five  ■.  when  three  or  four,  forming  a  linall  dicho¬ 
tomous  panicle ;  when  five,  forming  a  kind  of  fpike, 
curving  lharply  upwards  ;  they  are  the  fize  of  a  Ihilling, 
quite  green,  and  open  in  the  forenoon.  Native  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augull. 

75.  Mefembryanthemum  capillare  :  leaves  connate, 
round,  papulofe  ;  Hem  upright ;  branchlets  one-flowered, 
filiform,  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg. 

There  are  doubtlefs  many  other  fpecies,  but  not  being 
fufliciently  determined,  or  diftinguilhed  from  varieties,  I 
have  confined  my  lei  f  (fays  Mr.  Miller’s  editor)  chiefly  to 
thole  which  are  afeertained  by  Dillenius,  Linnaeus,  and 
Alton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  fine  genus  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients ;  indeed  very  few  of  the  fpecies 
were  cultivated  till  the  end  of  the  laft  and  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century.  M.  edule  was  introduced  in 
1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick  from  Holland  ;  and  in  1696  feveral 
of  the  ipecies  were  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hampton  Court.  Some  were  in  the  botanic  garden  of 
the  Apothecaries  at  Chelfea  in  1700.  Br.  Hvedale  and 
Charles  Dubois,  efq.  had  fome  fpecies  in  1705.  The 
duchefs  of  Beaufort  had  many  in  1714.  Proleflbr  Brad¬ 
ley  cultivated  a  good  colleftion  between  1716  and  1727. 
About  the  fame  time  the  Sherardian  garden  at  Eithain 
boalled  a  very  fine  aflembiage  of  thefe  lingularly-beauti- 
ful  plants ;  and  as  many  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
at  Chelfea.  M.  auftrale  was  introduced  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  in  1773,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  ;  M.  compaiSlum,  by 
the  countefs  of  Strathmore  1780;.  and  many  lpccies  by 
Mr.  Francis  Maflon  in  1774,  1775,  aftd  1787.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  thefe  plants  at  Kew,  Mr.  Lee’s  nurfery  at 
Hammerfmith,  and  feveral  others  of  the  nurferies  about 
London,  are  very  fplendid. 

The  ice-plant  (M.  cryftallinum)  and  other  annual  forts 
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are  propagated  by  feeds,  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fbring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  plant  them  on  afrelh 
hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward.  After 'they  have  taken 
root  in  the  hot-bed,  they  fhould  have  very  little  water. 
When  they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant  again,  plant 
each  in  a  l'mall  pot  filled  with  light  frelh  earth,  but  not 
rich,  and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  fhading 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  until  they  have  taken  new 
root,  and  then  giving  them  plenty  of  frelh  air.  At  the 
end  of  June  feme  of  the  plants  may  be  inured  to  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
planted  in  a  warm  border, where  they  will  thrive  and  fpread, 
but  will  not  be  very  productive  of  flowers ;  fome  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  continued  in  the  pots,  and  removed  to  the 
fhelves  of  the  ftove,  that  they  may  flower  plentifully  and 
produce  good  feeds. 

The  perennial  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  Such  of  them  as 
have  fhrubby  ftalks  and  branches,  very  readily  take  root 
when  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  foil,  and  covered  either 
with  mats  or  glalfes ;  but,  when  they  are  covered  with 
the  latter,  they  mull  be  fhaded  every  day  when  the  fun  is 
warm  j  thefe  cuttings  of  the  fhrubby  forts  need  not  be 
cut  from  the  plant  more  than  five  or  fix  days  before  they 
are  planted,  during  which  time  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a 
dry  room,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  part 
which  was  feparated  from  the  old  plants  may  heal  over 
and  dry  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to 
rot.  Thefe  may  be  planted  at  about  three  inches  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  the  earth  prefled  clofe  to  them ;  but 
none  of  their  leaves  fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground,  for, 
as  they  abound  with  moifture,  if  they  are  covered  with 
the  earth,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and  that  often  de- 
ftroys  the  cuttings  ;  therefore,  when  the  cuttings  are 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  they  fhould  be  diverted  of  then- 
lower  leaves,  fo  far  as  may  be  necefl'ary  to  allow  a  naked 
ftalk  of  fufficient  length  for  planting.  When  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  planted,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  to  give  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  to  fettle  the  ground  abotit  them,  but  it  fhould 
be  done  with  caution,  for  too  much  wet  will  fpoil  them  ; 
if  thefe  are  fhaded  every  day  from  nine  or  ten  o’clock  till 
three  or  four,  when  the  fun  is  warm,  it  will  prevent  the* 
ground  from  drying  too  fart,  fo  that  the  cuttings  need 
not  be  watered  oftener  than  once  in  a  week  ;  but,  if  there 
fhould  happen  fome  gentle  fhowers  of  rain,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  take  off  their  covers,  and  let  them  receive  it,  but 
they  fhould  be  fereened  from  hard  rains.  The  cuttings 
thus  managed  will  have  put  out  good  roots  in  about  fix 
weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  finall  pot  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  then  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  giving  them 
a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  in  this 
place  they  may  remain  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  taken  good  root,  and  may  be 
removed  to  a  fheltercd  place,  where  they  may  have  more 
fun,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  autuiim.  During  the 
fummer  months,  thefe  may  be  watered  twice,  or,  in  very 
hot  weather,  three  times,  a- week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given 
them  in  too  great  plenty  ;  arid,  as  the  fun  declines  in  au¬ 
tumn,  they  lhould  not  have  it  oftener  than  one  a- week  ; 
for,  it  they  are  often  fupplied  with  it,  the  plants  will  grow 
luxuriant;  their  leaves  and  branches  will  be  fo  replete 
with  moifture,  that  the  early  frofts  in  the  autumn  will 
deliroy  them.  The  forts  which  grow  very  freely  fhould 
be  fhifted  three  times  in  the  fummer,  to  pare. off  their 
roots,  and  keep  them  within  compafs;  and  thefe  fhould 
never  be  planted  in  rich  earth  for  the  reafons  before 
given;  for,  if  the  earth  be  frefli,  it  will  require  no  dung 
or  other  compoft,  unlefs  it  is  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe,  fea- 
fand,  or  lime-rubbifh,  will  be  a  good  mixture;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  either  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
ground,  always  being  careful  to  render  it  fo  light,  as  that 
the  wet  may  eafily  pafs  off. 

We  next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  forts  whofe  ftalks  and 
leaves  are  very  fucculent.  The  cuttings  of  thefe  fhould 
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be  taken  from  the  plants  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
they  are  planted,  that  they  may  have  time  for  their 
wounded  part  to  heal  over  and  dry ;  the  lower  leaves  of 
thefe  fhould  alfo  be  ftripped  off,  that  their  naked  ftalks 
may  be  of  a  fufficient  length  for  planting.  As  thefe  arc 
moftly  plants  of  humble  growth,  fo,  if  their  ftalks  are  di¬ 
verted  of  their  leaves  an  inch  and  a  half,  it  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient.  The  cuttings  of  thefe  forts  require  to  be  covered 
with  glalfes,  to  keep  off  the  wet ;  they~mufl  alio  have  lefs 
water  than  the  other,  but  in  other  particulars  require  the 
fame  treatment.  The  roots  of  thefe,  not  fpreading  and 
extending  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  other,  will  not  require 
to  be  fhifted  oftener  than  twice  a-year  at  moll ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  kept  in  finall  pots  to  confine  their  roots  ;  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  be  rather  light,  and  not 
rich.  During  the  fummer-feafon  they  muft  not  have  too 
much  wet,  and  in  the  winter  they  muft  have  but  little 
water.  If  thefe  fucculent  forts  are  placed  in  an  open  airy 
glafs-cafe  in  winter,  where  they  may  have  free  air  admitted 
to  them  in  plenty  in  mild  weather,  and  are  fereened  from 
the  froft,  they,  will  thrive  much  better  then  when  they  are 
more  tenderly  treated. 

The  other  fhrubby  forts  may  be  fheltered  in  winter  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame,  where,  if  they  are  protefted  from 
froft  and  wet,  it  is' all  they  require  ;  for,  the  hardier  thefe 
are  treated,  the  greater  quantity  of  flowers  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  fome  of  the  forts  are  lb  hardy,  as  to  live  abroad 
when  planted  dole  to  a  good-af'pefted  wall,  and  in  a  poor 
dry  foil ;  fo  that,  where  there  is  room  to  difpofe  them 
againft  a  wall,  and  the  border  is  railed  with  lime-mbbilh 
to  prevent  their  rooting  deep  and  growing  luxuriant,  they 
may  be  preferved  through  the  winter  with  very  little  ffiel- 
ter,  and  thefe  will  flower  much  better  than  thofe  under 
cover.  The  hardieil  forts  are  hijpidimi,Jiriatum,  barbatum, 
crajj folium,  glaucum,  uncinatum,  and  corniculatum.  Thefe 
wiil  lometimes  abide  f'everal  winters  on  a  dry  artificial 
rock,  or  upon  the  top  or  at  the  foot  of  a  dry  wall. 

From  about  May  to  September  ail  the  forts  thrive  beft 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  fheltered  warm  funny  fituation,  no 
more  watered  than  juft  to  preferve  their  leaves  from  lhri- 
veiling.  But,  if  the  leafon  be  wet,  it  may  be  better  to  leave 
them  in  the  houl'e,  which  during  this  leafon  will  be  thin 
of  plants,  and  have,  the  lights  generally  open.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  f'pecies  are  belt  planted  in  finall  pots,  not  larger 
than  thirty-twos.  They  fhould  be  filled  with  a  light  fandy 
unmanured  foil,  that  wiil  not  bind.  The  finallelt  forts 
thrive  ftill  better  in  fixties. 

All  the  perennial  and  fhrubby  forts  may  be  increafed 
very  readily  in  a  ftove,  either  from  feed  or  cuttings,  not 
covered  by  bell-glaifes.  Sow  the  leed,  as  foon  as  procured, 
unlefs  it  be  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  poor  light  fandy 
foil,  kept  damp  but  not  wet :  its  germination  will  be  much 
affifted  by  the  bark-bed.  They  all  remain  a  long  time  in 
the  feed  leaf.  When  the  young  plants  appear,  they  fhould 
hftve  rather  more  water  and  air,  until  they  have  four  or 
five  leaves,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  so  the  final  left 
pots,  kept  in  the  fame  gentle  hot-bed  until  they  have  got 
frefli  roots,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  the 
open  air,  if  it  be  fummer,  or  placed  near  the  old  plants,  in 
the  dry  ltove,  if  it  be  winter.  When  they  have  filled  the 
finall  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
larger  ones.  When  raifed  from  cuttings,  the  fhoots  need 
not  be  large,  and  the  youngeft  are  the  beft  ;  they  fhould 
be  divefted  of  a  few  of  the  old  leaves,  and,  if  veryfuccu- 
lent,  laid  in  a  dry  fhady  place,  from  one  to  twenty-four 
hours,  to  heal  their  wounds,  after  which,  plant  them  in 
the  foil  mentioned  above,  with  the  earth  preffed  clofe  ; 
water  them  very  iparingly,  and  lhade  them  from  the  fun 
until  they  have  llrUck  root,  but  without  covering  them 
by  a  hand-glaf's.  Their  linking  will  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  plunging  them  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  ;  but  moll  or  the 
forts  will  fucceed  very  well  without  that  affiftance,  if  kept 
in  the  houl'e  ;  and  many  will  do  well  during  the  fummer 
even  in  open  borders,  provided  they  are  gently  watered 
when  dry.  May  is  the  moil  favourable  leafon  for  linking 
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them;  but  they  may  be  ftruck  atalmofr  all  times  of  the  year 
•in  a  very  moderate  ftove.  Some  ftrike  in  ten  days,  Jome 
take  a  fortnight,  and  others  require  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 

MESEM'MA,  or  Bousem'mo,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

MESENGUY'  (Francis-Philip),  a  French  abbe  whofe 
practical  writings  are  held  in  much  efteem,  particularly 
by  thole  who  think  with  the  Janlenifts,  was  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais  in  the  year  1677.  During  leveral  years  he  taught 
.the  chlTics  and  rhetoric  at  the  college  in  his  native  city  ; 
and,  being  afterwards  lent  for  to  Paris,  was  appointed  to 
prelide  over  the  rhetorical  clafs  in  the  college  of  Beau¬ 
vais.  Here  he  was  chofen  coadjutor  to  Coffin,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  celebrated  Rollin  in  the  prefidentlhip  of  the 
college;  and  was  made  catechift  of  the  penlionaries,  for 
whofe  ufe  he  drew  up  his  “ JExpofition  of  Chriftian  Doc¬ 
trine.”  Having  excited  the  dilpleafure  of  the  court  by 
the  zeal  which  he  difplayed  againft  the  lupporters  of  the 
conftituticn  Unigenitus,  in  the  year  ,1728,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  relinquilh  his  fituation  in  the  college,  and  to 
withdraw  into  privacy.  The  retreat  which  he  chofe  was 
in  the  midft  of  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  wholly  occupied  in  devotion  and  ftudy,  and  the 
compolition  of  his  different  works.  He  died  in  1763,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-fix,  refpe&ed  even  by  his  enemies, 
on  account  of  his  unaffefted  piety,  his  zealous  labours 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  his  amiable  manners, 
and  his  candour  and  limplicity.  He  was  the  author  of, 
1.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  and  Morality  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  1728,  nmo.  on  which  Rollin  pailes  high 
commendations.  2.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  with  Explanations  and  Refledtions, 
10  vols.  nmo.  which  is  an  extenfion  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  and  well  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  young  perlons, 
and  general  readers.  3.  An  edition  of  The  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  in  one  volume,  and  another  in  three  volumes  121110. 
accompanied  with  fliort  notes,  illuftrative  of  its  literal 
and  fpiritual  meaning.  4.  An  Expoiition  of  Chriftian 
Dodtrine,  or  Inftrudtions  relative  to  the  principal  Truths 
©f  Religion,  6  vols.  i2mo.  which  is  written  with  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion,  but  contains  fome  paffages  which  gave 
offence  at  Rome,  and  occafioned  its  condemnation  by 
pope  Clement  XIII.  5.  The  Conftitution  Unigenitus, 
.with  Remarks,  nmo.  ’  6.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  fame  bull,  121110.  7.  Dialogues  on  Reli¬ 

gion,  121110.  The  abbe  Mefenguy  was  alfo  largely  con¬ 
cerned  in  compiling  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  edited  by 
the  abbe  Goujet ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  perlons  employed 
on  The  Mifial  of  Paris.  Gen.  Biog. 

MESENTER'IC,  adj.  [mej'enterique.  Fr.  from  mefen¬ 
tery.']  Relating  to  the  mefentery. — They  are  carried  into 
the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  receiving  a  fine  lymph  from 
the  lymphatic  dudts,  which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and 
icours  its  containing  velfels,  which,  from  the  mefenteric 
glands,  unite  in  large  channels,  and  pafs  diredtly  into  the 
.common  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  Cheyne. 

MESENTER'ICA,^!  [fo  called  by  Tode  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  mefentery.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.- — Ejjentiul  Char  utter. 
Creeping,  gelatinous,  veiny;  the  ramifications  of  the 
veins  joined  by  a  thin  membrane. 

1.  Mefenterica  lutea :  lemon-coloured,  or  of  a  golden 
yellow.  Found  after  rain  in  the  fpring,  liimmer,  and 
fometimes  in  autumn,  upon  rotten  wood,  fpreading  to 
the  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches,  like  a  fine  veiny  weh, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  ;  fovnetimes  green- 
ilh.  The  margin  at  length  fwells,  and  aflumes  a  bright 
yellow  hue  ;  whence  Tode  concluded  that  part  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  fructification.  The  whole  is  fo  delicate,  that, 
if  expoled  ror  twelve  hours  to  a  warm  air,  it  decays  en¬ 
tirely,  leaving  but  a  few  very  minute  icales. 

2.  Mefenterica  caerulea  :  entirely  of  a  glaucous  blue. 
Found  once  only,  in  September,  on  a  half-rotten  board. 
'J'ode. 

jj.  Mefenterica  argentea  :  white,  very  broad;  the  mar- 
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gin  tumid  and  downy.  On  old  boards  or  polls  in  cellars, 
fpreading  from  a  little  foft  and  tender  tuft,  as  white  as 
fnow,  into  a  membrane  from  four  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  extent,  full  of  beautifully- branching  veins,  and  fringed 
at  the  margin.  After  fome  time  the  whole  turns  reddifh 
and  decays. 

4.  Mefenterica  grifea.  In  this  fpecies  the  ramifications 
of  the  veins  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  fmali  tree  rnoft  per¬ 
fectly  fhaped.  It  differs  from  M.  lutea  only  in  its  lint, 
which  i:  a  mixture  of  brown  and  afh-colour,  and  in  its 
birth  place  ;  for  it  has  been  often  found  in  the  feed-cells 
of  the  Boletus  fufeus,  wrhen  old  and  half  decayed  ;  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

5.  Mefenterica  fanguinolenta.  This,  like  the  preced¬ 
ing,  is  a  fpecies  peculiar  to  Lufatia,  or  lately  diicovered 
there  by  Albertini.  It  is  broad  and  milky  ;  bloody  at 
the  touch.  This  curious  fpecies  was  found  but  once, 
about  the  end  of  September,  covering  almoft  entirely  the 
thick  trunk  of  a  half-decayed  fir-tree,  and  lurking  be¬ 
twixt  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Untouched,  it  prelented  a 
lively  colour  between  white  and  green  ,  but,  expoled  to 
the  mere  contaft  of  the  air,  and  much  more  when  prelfed 
between  the  fingers,  it  emitted  a  fort  of  bloody  liquid, 
which  foon  turned  brownifh.  It  is  however  pretty  thick, 
foft,  glutinous,  and  in  form  as  well  as  habits  reiembling 
the  other  fpecies.  Brought  home,  in  lefs  than  half  a  day 
it  dwindled  and  vanquished  fo  completely,  that  nought 
remained  but  a  few  brown,  dry,  difperfed,  flocks,  evincing 
but  imperfeCtly  the  plant  they  had  furvived. 

MES'ENTER  Y,  /!  [^e ersfie^ot,  Gr.  mej'entere,  Fr.]  That 
round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. — When  the  chyle 
paffeth  through  the  mefentery,  it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph. 
Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

MESERA'IC.  See  Mesaraic. 

MESER'CAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Suffer. 

MESERE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte  :  nine  miles  north  of  La  Fleche. 

MESERJEE'N,  a  town  of  Algiers:  five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Oran. 

MES'ERITSCH,  or  Meserzicz,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Olmutz,  and 
twenty  eaft  of  Prerau.  Lat.  49.26.  N.  Ion.  18.  2.  E. 

MES'ERITSCH  (Great),  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  :  feventeen  miles  eaft  of  Iglau,  eighteen 
well  of  Olmutz.  Lat.  49.  23.N.  Ion.  15.  55.  E. 

MES'ERITZ,  or  Miendsirsitch,  a  town  of  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Warlaw  :  forty  miles  weft  of  Polen. 

ME'SEWITZ,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  twenty-one  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Culm. 

MESH,  J’.  [ maefche ,  Dut.]  The  interftice  of  a  net ;  the 
fpace  between  the  threads  of  a  net. — The  drovers  hang 
Iquare  nets  athwart  the  tide,  through  which  the  ffioai  of 
pilchard  palling,  leave  many  behind  entangled  in  the 
meajhes.  Carew. 

He  fpreads  his  fubtle  nets  from  fight. 

With  twinkling  glafles  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  mejhes  light.  Dryden. 

To  MESH,  v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  net ;  to  enfnare ; 

The  flies  by  chance  mefht  in  her  hair. 

By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 
From  her  clear  eyes  rich  jewels  were. 

They  fo  like  diamonds  llione.  Drayton. 

ME'SHA,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man  ;  the  name 
of  a  place. 

MESHAW',  a  village  in  Devonlhire  ;  feven  miles  from 
Souttimolton,  and  twenty-one  from  Exeter. 

MESHAZABEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

ME'SHECH,  [Heb.lhut  up.]  A  man’s  name;  one  of  the 
three  holy  children, 

MESHEL'LEMITH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESHEL'LEMOTPI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESHELMI'AH,  [Heb.  peace.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESH'ING,  J.  The  art  of  catching  in  a  net. 

1  MESH'OBAD, 
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MESH'OBAD,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESH'TA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  feven  miles  north  of  Tahta. 

MESHUL'LAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESHUL'LANATH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MESH'Y,  adj.  Reticulated;  of  net- work: 

Caught  in  the  mrjhij  fnare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings.  Thomfon. 

MESIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bova. — Another,  three  miles  north  of 
Bova. 

MES'ICK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Meufe  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Stoclcem. 

MESINAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Aftarabad. 

MESIT'ICUM,  /!  among  the  Romans,  a  toll  paid  for  a 
place  to  fell  goods  in  the  forum. 

MES'KIRCH.  See  Moeskirch. 

MESKOUTEE'N  (Hammam),  celebrated  baths  of 
Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Conlfantina.  The  name  im¬ 
plies  “  the  iilent  or  enchanted  baths  they  are  fituated 
on  a  low  ground,  furrounded  with  mountains.  There  are 
leveral  fountains  that  furnifli  the  water,  which  is  of  ail 
intenfe  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  river  Zenati. 
At  a  fmall  diftance  from  thefe  hot  fountains  are  others  of 
as  intenfe  a  coldnefs  ;  and  a  little  below  them,  fomewhat 
nearer  the  banks  of  the  Zenati,  there  are  the  ruins  of 
a  few  houfes,  built  for  the  convenience  of  fuch  perfons 
as  come  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  :  thirty-fix 
miles  ealt  of  Conlfantina,  and  forty  louth-weft  of  Bona. 

MESLAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mayenne,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Laval.  The  place  contains  1173,  and  the  canton 
jo, 154,  inhabitants,  in  fourteen  communes. 

ME'SLE-SUR-SAR'THE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriit  of  Alen<;on.  The  place  contains  648,  and 
the  canton  9364,  inhabitants,  in  twenty  communes. 

MES'LIN,  J'.  [from  mefler,  French,  to  mix  ;  or  rather 
corruptly  pronounced  for  mefcellane.  See  Maslin.] 
Mixed  corn :  as  wheat  and  rye. — What  reafon  is  there 
which  Ihould  but  induce,  and  therefore  much  lefs  en¬ 
force,  us  to  think,  that  care  of  old  difilmilitude  between 
the  people  of  God  and  the  heathen  nations  about  them, 
was  any  more  the  caufe  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on 
garments  of  lundry  fluff,  than  of  charging  them  withal 
not  to  low  their  fields  with  mejlin  ?  Hooker. 

If  work  for  the  threlher  ye  mind  for  to  have, 

Of  wheat  and  of  mejtliii  unthrelhed  go  fave.  Tujfer. 

MES'LY,  a  town  of  France  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Paris. 

MES'MER,  the  difcoverer  of  animal  magnetifjn.  The 
titles  of  his  two  works  on  that  fubjeil,  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  art,  are  given  under  our  article  Juggling,  vol.  xi. 
p.  493.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  particulars  of 
his  life,  nor  can  they  be  worth  feeking  after.  He  died 
March  5,  1815,  at  Morlburg,  on  the  lake  of  Conllance, 
in  his  81ft  yeaf. 

MES'NA,  a  city  of  Africa,  capital  of  Begarmee  :  170 
miles  fouth  of  Bornou.  Lat.  17.  N.  Ion.  22.  12.  E. 

MESNAGE'R  (Nicholas),  an  able  negociator,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  in  1658,  of  a  rich  commercial  family.  He 
was  fent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Spain  on  fome  important  mif- 
fions  relative  to  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Holland  ;  on  which  occafions  he  gave  fo  much 
fatisfailion  as  to  be  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  with  patents  of  nobility.  In  171 1  he  figned  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
at  London ;  and  he  was  next  employed  with  the  abbe 
Polignac  as  plenipotentiary  at  Utrecht.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1714.  His  Memoirs  have  been  printed.  Moreri. 

MESNAL'ITY,  f.  [from  nufn,  or  mej'ne.~\  A  manor 
held  under  a  fuperior  lord. 
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MESNARDIE'RE  (Hippolytus  Julius  Pilet  de  la),  a 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Loudun  in  1610,  and  died  in 
1663.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  pa¬ 
tronized  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  His  works  are,  1.  A 
Treatife  on  Melancholy,  8vo.  2.  Poetique,  4to.  3.  The 
'I  ragedies  of  Alinde  and  La  Pucelle  de  Orleans.  4.  A 
Collection  of  Poems,  &c.  5.  Relations  of  War,  &c, 

Moreri. 

MESNE,  adj.  [French.]  In  law,  middle,  intermediate. — 
He  who  is  lord  of  a  manor,  and  fo  hath  tenants  holding 
of  him,  yet  himfelf  holds  of  a  fuperior  lord,  is  called  the 
mefne  lord.  Cowell. 

MESNE  PRO'CESS,  fuch  procefs  as  ifiues,  pending 
the  luit,  upon  fome  collateral  interlocutory  matter,  as  to 
fummon  juries,  witneffes,  and  the  like;  diltinguilhed 
from  original  procejs ,  which  is  founded  on  the  writ. 
Finch  L.  346. — Mejue  Procefs  is  alfo  "fometimes  put  in 
c o n t rad ifti  nit  i  on  to  final  procejs,  or  procefs  of  execution  ; 
and  then  it  fignifies  all  fuch  procefs  as  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  fuit.  3  Comm.  c.  19. 

MESNIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne  :  four  miles  louth-weft  of  Mortagne. 

MESNEV'Y,  or  MASNAVi,the  title  of  a  very  celebrated 
work  in  the  Perfian  language,  the  author  of  which, 
Jelal  ud  Din,  we  omitted  to  infert  in  the  proper  place. 
Rumi  is  often  added  to  his  name,  denoting  that  he  was 
of  Lower  Alia.  He  died  in  1162,  and  was  buried  in  a 
monaftery  founded  by  him  in  the  city  of  Konyeh  (Ico- 
nium)  for  an  order  of  dervifhes.  His  work  is  the  moft 
elteemed  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  writings  containing 
the  doitrines  of  Sufifm,  (fee  Sufi,)  or  emblematical 
theology  ;  and  for  feveral  centuries  his  tomb  was  vifited 
by  his  devout  countrymen,  who  confider  his  works  as 
the  effeil  of  infpiration,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Koran. 
As  well  as  religion  and  morality,  the  Mefnevy  comprifes 
alfo  hiftory  and  politics.  The  following  character  of 
it  is  taken  from  the  laft  volume  of  Sir  William  Jones’s 
Works:  “  So  extraordinary  a  book  as  the  Mefnavi  was 
never,  perhaps,  compofed  by  man.  It  abounds  with 
beauties  and  blemifhes  equally  great ;  with  grofs  ob- 
feenity,  and  pure  ethics;  with  exquifite  ftrains  of  poetry, 
and  flat  puerilities;  with  wit  and  pleafantry,  mixed  with 
dulljefts;  with  ridicule  on  all  eftablifhed  religions,  and 
a  vein  of  fublime  piety.  It  is  like  a  wild  country  in  a 
fine  climate,  overfpread  with  rich  flowers  and  with  the 
ordure  of  beafts.  I  know  of  no  writer  to  whom  the  Mau- 
lavi  can  juftly  be  compared,  except  Chaucer  or  Sliake- 
fpeare.”  The  term  Maulavi,  here  ufed,  is  ufually  applied 
to  this  great  writer,  denoting  his  literary  reputation. 
Commentaries  on  his  works,  and  abridgments,  tranfla- 
tions,  and  imitations,  of  them,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
different  dialeits  of  the  eaft. 

MES'NOI,  an  ifland  of  RufTia,  in  the  ftraits  of  Vai- 
gatfkoi.  Lat.  70.  4.  N.  Ion.  60.  14.  E. 

MESOCHO'ROS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  mefochori  were  mu- 
ficians  who  prefided  anciently  in  concerts,  and,  by  beat¬ 
ing  in  a  regular  manner  with  their  feet,  directed  the 
meafure  of  the  muiic.  For  this  purpofe  in  the  theatre 
they  wore  wooden  clogs,  that  they  might  be  better 
heard  ;  which  were  called  by  the  Greeks  crupezia. 

Mesochorus,  among  the  Romans,  was  alfo  ufed 
for  a  perfon  in  public  affemblies,  appointed  to  give  the 
fignal  for  acclamation  at  the  proper  time,  that  all  might 
join  in  at  once. 

MESOCO'LON,  f.  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  which,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  ileum, 
contrails  and  changes  its  name.  See  Anatomy. 

MESOCRA'NON,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

MESOGAS'TER,  f.  in  anatomy,  a  name  fometimes 
to  the  leff’er  omentum.  See  Epiploon. 

MESOGLOS'SUM,  J'.  A  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw  faf- 
tened  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

MESO'LA,  or  Mezola,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Po,  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
3  A  the 
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the  Adriatic,  on  an  ifland  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  Po : 
thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ferrara. 

MESOL'ABE,  [ mejblabium ,  Lat.]  A  mathematical  in- 
ftrument,  invented  by  the  ancients  for  finding  two  mean 
proportionals  mechanically,  which  they  could  not  come 
at  geometrically.  It  eonfifts  of  three  parallelograms, 
moving  in  a  groove  to  certain  interleftions.  Its  figure 
is  delcribed  by  Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  Archi¬ 
medes. 

MESOLOG'ARITHM,  f.  A  term  ufed  by  Kelper  to 
fignify  the  logarithms  of  co-fines  and  co-tangents  ;  the 
former  of  which  lord  Napier  calls  anti-logarithms,  and 
the  latter  differentiates.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  artificial 
fines  and  tangents. 

MESOME'DES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  and  mufician,  to 
whom  the  Hymn  to  Memefis,  the  laft  of  the  three  hymns 
published  in  Dr.  Fell’s  Oxford  edit,  of  Aratus,  with  the 
original  mufic,  has  been  afcribed.  It  is  not  fatisfaftorily 
fettled  who  this  Mefomedes  was,  or  at  what  time  he  lived. 
Lempriere  fets  him  down  for  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

MESOM'PHALON,  f.  [from  the  Greek  geaoc,  the 
middle,  and  optpaXos,  the  navel.]  The  middle  point  of 
the  navel. 

ME'SON,  J.  in  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  fecond  tetrachord  from  the  bottom  j  and  it 
was  likewife  the  name  by  which  the  four  firings  of  that 
tetrachord  were  diftitiguiflied :  as  the  firft  llring  was 
called  liypate-mefon,  the  fecond  parhypate-mefon,  the 
third  lichanos-mefon,  or  mefon-diatonos,  and  the  fourth 
mefe.  Mefon  is  the  genitive  cafe  plural  of  mefe,  mean 
Or  middle  ;  becaufe  the  mefon  tetrachord  is  the  middle 
between  the  firft  and  third  tetrachord,  or  rather  becaufe 
the  firing  or  found  mefe  gives  the  name  to  the  whole 
tetrachord,  of  which  it  is  the  higheft  note. 

MESON  YC'TICUM,/!  [Lat.  from  fj.iaavvxriH.ov,  Gr.]  A 
midnight  hymn  in  the  Greek  church. 

MESOPOTA'MIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  province 
of  Diarbeck,  in  Turkey  in  Alia.  It  is  fituated  between 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  having  Aflyria  on 
the  eaft,  Armenia  on  the  north,  Syria  on  the  weft, 
and  Arabia  Deferta  with  Babylonia  on  the  fouth. 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Padan-aram,  (Gen.  xxviii.  2. 
&c.)  and  Aram  Naharaim ,  (title  of  Pfal.  lx.)  or  “  Aram 
of  the  two  rivers,”  becaufe  it  was  firft  peopled  by  Aram 
father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  fituated  between  the  two 
rivers  already  mentioned.  This  country  is  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  Scripture,  as  being  the  firft  dwelling  of  men 
both  before  and  after  the  deluge  ;  and  becaufe  it  gave 
Birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the  fons  of  Jacob.  Ba¬ 
bylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mefopotamia,  t.ill,  by  vaft  la¬ 
bour  and  induftry,  the  two  rivers  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  were  united  into  one  channel.  The  plains  of 
Shinar  were  in  the  fame  country.  Often  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  Mefopotamia,  (Deut.  xxiii.  4.  &c.)  and  fome- 
times  that  of  Syria,  (Hofea  xii.  12.)  Balaam  fonof  Beor 
was  of  Mefopotamia,  (Deut.  xxiii.  4.)  Chuflian-rifhathaim 
king  of  Mefopotamia  kept  the  Hebrews  in  fubje&ion 
fame  time  after  the  death  of  Joftma,  (Judg.  iii.  8.) 

MESOSPHdE'RUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bystropogon. 

MESOZEU'GMA,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  g-vot,  the  middle, 
and  vyfja,  a  joining.]  A  figure  in  grammatical  conftruc- 
tion  when  a  word  which  ftands  connected  with  two 
others  is  placed  between  them  j  as,  “  I  lleep  and  thou.'" 

MES'PIbpS,  /!  the  Medlar-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  icofandria,  order  pentagynia,  natural  order  of 
pomaceae.  (rofiiceae,  Juff.)  Generic  charadVers.— Calyx  : 
perianth  one  leafed,  concave-fp reading,  five-cleft,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla :  petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina :  filaments  twenty,  awl- 
fhaped,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  antherze  fimple.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  inferior;  ltyles  five,  fimple,  ere£t ;  ftigmas 
headed.  Pericarpiuxn  :  berry  globular,  umbilicated, 
Hgloled  by  the  converging  calyx,  but  aljnoft  perforated  by 
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the  nave!.  Seeds :  five,  bony,  gibbous. — Ejfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  five ;  berry  inferior,  five- 
feeded. 

Botanifts  have  differed  concerning  the  limits  of  this 
genus.  The  Crataegus  of  Linnaeus  is  diftinguifhed  from 
his  Mefpilus  folely  by  the  former  having  but  two  ftyles, 
and  occafionally,  on  the  fame  tree,  feme  flowers  with 
but  one  ;  while  the  latter  has  five.  Sorbus  is  fuppofed 
to  differ  from  both  in  having  three  ftyles  and  as  many 
feeds.  Linnaeus  was  well  aware  of  the  clofe  relationfhip 
between  all  the  three  genera,  and  hints  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  fufficient  diftindtion  between  them.  He 
adds  however,  that  “  the  leaves,  in  Sorbus  are  ufually  pin¬ 
nate,  in  Crataegus  angular,  in  Mefpilus  undivided.”  This 
would  indeed  be  a  charadfer  in  the  habit  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  founded  in  fadt.  That  learned  and  excellent  bo- 
tanift,  therefore,  in  his  Flora  Britannica,  has  propofed  a 
different  arrangement,  by  which  he  removes  five  fpecies' 
of  the  genus  Crataegus  into  this  prefent  genus.  We  fhall 
avail  ourfelves  of  his  judicious  remarks;  but  it  will  not 
be  neceffary  for  us  to  repeat  the  defcriptions  of  thofe 
fpecies,  which  are  already  given  under  the  article  Cra¬ 
taegus,  in  our  fifth  volume. 

1.  Mefpilus  pyracantha,  or  evergreen  thorn  or  mef¬ 
pilus:  thorny,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  crenate,  calyxes  of 
the  fruit  blunt.  This  is  a  bufhy  irregular  fhrub;  branches 
ftrigofe  and  rugged,  teftaceous-brown,  divaricated,  al¬ 
ternately  fpinofe.  Leaves  fcattered,  fmooth,  petioled, 
continuing  till  winter,  lanceolate  with  a  point,  crenate  ; 
but,  in  the  garden,  ferrate.  Flowers  white,  fcarcely  larger 
than  thofe  of  elder.  Berry  globular,  fulvous,  the  fize  of 
a  pea,  pulpy,  five-feeded.  The  fruit,  according  to  Scopoli, 
is  as  large  as  the  common  medlar;  the  feeds  fubovate 
and  comprefled.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  com¬ 
mon  on  Caucafus,  and  in  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica ;  alfo 
in  China.  It  flowers'  with  us  in  May.  Cultivated  in 
1629,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon.  It  has  the  names  py¬ 
racantha  in  Latin,  and  buijfon  ardent  in  French,  from  the 
rednefs  of  its  berries. 

2.  Mefpilus  parvifolia,  or  fmall  leaved  hawthorn: 
thorny ;  leaves  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  crenate,  cut ; 
flowers  nearly  folitary;  fegments  of  the  calyx  leafy,  cut 
and  ferrated,  as  long  as  the  fruit;  ftyles  five.  We  are 
indebted  to  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  for  a  knowlege  of 
this  fpecies.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  flout  rigid  habit ; 
ftraight  dark  thorns,  often  two  inches  in  length  ;  fmall 
leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  more  or  lefs  downy  5  rather 
large  flowers,  moftly  folitary,  at  the  end  of  each  fliort 
lateral  (hoot,  with  a  long  leafy  green  caiyx.  The  fruit  is 
faid  to  be  pale  yellow,  dotted  with  little  black  warts,  and 
containing  five  feeds.  Native  of  Virginia;  cultivated 
here  in  the  time  of  bifhop  Compton. 

3.  Mefpilus  odoratifiima,  or  downy  oriental  hawthorn  : 
thorny  ;  leaves  deeply  five-cleft,  jagged  ;  very  downy  on 
both  lides  ;  ftyles  five.  Rather  ftouter  than  the  common 
hawthorn;  and  diftinguifhed  by  its  very.foft  deep- cut 
leaves,  larger  highly-fragrant  flowers,  and  globular  fear- 
let  fruit,  as  big  as  a  fmall  gooleberry.  Native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  In  Greece,  and  the  fouth-weft^rn  part  of  the 
Crimea.  Cultivated  by  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  for 
fbme  years  paft. 

4.  Meipiius  tanacetifolia,  or,  tanfy-leafed  hawthorn : 
thorny ;  leaves  obtuie,  pinnatifid,  cut ;  downy  on  both 
fides  ;  ftyles  five  ;  braftes  permanent.  Native  of  all  the 
high  mountains  of  Greece.  A  very  deliralile  fhrub  for 
plantations,  on  account  of  its  large  highly-lcented  co  ■ 
rymbofe  flowers,  and  yellow  fruit,  which  refembles  a 
fmall  apple,  and  has  the  feent  of  one.  By  culture  and 
grafting,  it  promifes  to  become  an  acquifition  to  our 
tables.  Tournefort  did  not  obferve  the  thorns  of  this 
fpecies ;  but  he  deferibes  the  eagernefs  with  which  his 
Armenian  companions  collebled  and  ate  the  fruit,  and 
he  mentions  the  trees  as  of  the  fize  of  oaks. 

5.  Mefpilus 
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5.  Mefpilus  Germanics,  common  or  Dutch  medlar : 
Unarmed ;  leaves  lanceolate,  tomentofe,  underneath ; 
flowers  feflile,  folitary.  The  common  medlar  is  a  fmall  or 
middle-fized  branching  tree.  Branches  woolly,  armed  in 
a  wild  Hate  with  ftiff  fpines,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured 
bark.  Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  ferrate  towards  the  point, 
fomewhat  woolly,  on  very  fliort  channelled  petioles. 
Fruit  an  inferior  turbinated  berry,  umbilicated  at  top 
with  a  wide  depreffed  area,  and  crowned  with  the  five 
linear  calycine  leaflets,  flefliy,  reddifh  brown  :  pulp  thick, 
mixed  with  callofe  granules.  It  contains  five  gibbous, 
wrinkled,  one-celled  ftones,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
feeds,  but  one  is  ufually  abortive,  the  other  is  obovate, 
comprefled  like  a  lens,  much  pointed  downwards,  whitifli 
with  a  brown  fpot  at  the  top. 

a,.'  The  wild  tree  differs  from  the  cultivated  one  in 
having  more  flender,  ftrigofe,  thorny  branches,  and  much 
fmaller  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Pallas  remarks,  that 
all  the  parts  are  very  fmall  in  his  fpecimens  from  Perfia, 
with  narrower  leaves,  ferrulate  frequently  almoft  to  the 
bafe.  In  the  Perfian  medlar,  according  to  Gmelin,  the 
leaves  are  red  when  they  burft  from  the  buds.  Spines 
only  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  flout,  very  fharp, 
lpreading.  Styles  four  or  five.  Fruit  much  fmaller  than 
in  the  gardens,  containing  five  feeds.  Native  of  the  fou.th 
of  Europe,  and  in  Alia.  Said  to  grow  in  all  the  hedges 
about  Mineliiville,  but  fcarcely  to  be  reputed  indigenous 
of. Britain.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Mr.  Miller  makes 
two  fpecies  of  the  wild  and  Dutch  medlar.  The  firft, 
he  fays,  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it  becomes 
a  large  tree.  It  rifes  with  a  ftraighter  flem,  and  the 
branches  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the  Dutch 
medlar.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  not  ferrate.  The 
flowrers  are  fmaller  ;  and  the  fruit  is  fhaped  like  a  pear. 

(2.  Mefpilus  folio  laurino  major,  the  great-leaved 
Dutch  medlar.  This  never  rifes  with  an  upright 
trunk,  but  fends  out  crooked  deformed  branches  at  a 
fmall  height  from  .the  ground.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
entire,  and  downy  on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  as  is  alfo  the  fruit,  which  is  rounder,  and 
approaches  to  the  fhape  of  an  apple.  This,  bearing  the 
largeft  fruit,  is  now  generally  cultivated :  but  there  is 
one  with  fmaller  fruit,  called  the  Nottingham  medlar, 
of  a  much  quicker  and  more  poignant  tafte.  There  are 
other  varieties  of  the  fruit,  which  are  now  little  noticed. 

6.  Mefpilus  grandiflora,  or  large  flowered  barren  med¬ 
lar  :  thorns  none  ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  flightly  downy, 
unequally  ferrated ;  flowers  nearly  folitary,  terminal; 
ftyles  three.  This  tree  much  refembles  the  preceding, 
but  the  leaves  are  ftrongly  ferrated,  and  more  elliptical. 
Flowers  white,  fcentlefs,  almoft  as  big,  and  much  exceed¬ 
ing  thofe  of  all  the  other  fpecies,  M.  tanacetifolia  ap¬ 
proaching  them  moft  nearly  in  this  refpeft.  They  grow 
moftly  folitary,  rarely  two  together,  at  the  ends  of  fmall 
lateral  branches;  ftyles  never  mo;e  than  three,  often 
but  two.  Fruit  fmall,  reddifh,  with  little  pulp,  rarely 
perfected  in  England.  Cultivated  in  Chelfea-garden  by  Mr. 
J.  Fairbairn,  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  native  country. 

7.  Mefpilus  arbutifolia,  or  arbutus-leaved  mefpilus  : 
"unarmed;  leaves  lanceolate,  crenate,  tomentofe,  under¬ 
neath.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high  in 
Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  woods. 
Three  or  four  feet  is  the  greateft  height  it  attains  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Branches  few,  flender,  upright.  Leaves  alternate, 
pale  green  above,  aftr-coloured  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  bunches,  on  long  peduncles,  at 
the  iides  and  extremities  of  the  branches ;  petals  dull 
white,  with  feveral  brown  fpots  on  their  upper  fide. 
Fruit  fmall,  roundifh,  a  little  comprefled,  purple  when 
ripe.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October. 
It  varies  with  red,  black,  and  white,  fruit. 

8.  Mefpilus  amelanclrier,  or  alpine  mefpilus  :  unarmed ; 
leaves  oval,  ferrate,  hirfute,  underneath.  This  rifes  with 
many  flender  ftenrs  three  or  four  feet  high,  putting  out 
fmall  fide-branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purple  bark. 
Leaves  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
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broad,  flightly  ferrate.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  fhoots ;  they  are  large,  and  white. 
Fruit  fmall,  black  when  ripe,  fweet,  and  good  to  eat. 
The  wood  of  this  flirub  is  very  hard,  and  the  bark  is 
black.  It  has  the  name  ameiancliier  from  amelanchos,  on 
account  of  the  berries  having  the  tafte  of  honey.  Native 
of  the  louth  of  Europe. 

9.  Mefpilus  cliamas-mefpilus,  baftard  quince,  or  mef¬ 
pilus  :  unarmed  ;  leaves  oval,  acutely  ferrate,  fmooth  ; 
flowers  corymb-capitate.  This  has  a  fmooth  ftalk,  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  flender  branches  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purplilh  bark.  Leaves  about  two  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  yellowiflr  green  on 
both  fides,  on  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  four  or 
five  together  in  a  clofe  head,  purplilh  ;  teeth  of  the  calyx 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  whereas  in  M.  amelanchier  they  are 
longer.  Haller,  Jacquin,  and  Scopoli,  affirm  that  the 
flowers  have  only  two  ftyles.  Native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  mountains  of  Auftria,  &c.  Ray  found  it  on  the 
higher  parts  of  Jura,  near  Geneva. 

10.  Mefpilus  Canadenfis,  or  fnowy  mefpilus':  unarmed ; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  fmooth,  ferrate,  fharpifh.  This  is 
a  low  flirub,  feldom  more  than  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  fmooth  branches,  covered  with  a  purplilh 
bark.  The  leaves  grow  upon  long  flender  footftalks  ; 
are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  and  ferrate.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  about  the 
fiz.e  of  thofe  of  the  common  hawthorn,  and  are  lucceeded 
by  fmall  fruit  of  a  purplilh  colour.  Native  of  Canada 
and  Virginia.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

11.  Mefpilus  Japonica,  or  Japan  mefpilus  :  unarmed; 
leaves  oblong,  blunt,  ferrate  at  the  tip,  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath.  Thunberg  fays  this  is  a  very  large  tree  in  its 
native  country.  The  leaves  are  rigid,  a  foot  long,  ever¬ 
green,  fmooth,  and  fliining  on  the  upper  fide,  white 
or  rufty  beneath.  Flowers  very  numerous,  white  on 
rufty  ftalks.  Native  of  Japan  ;  hardy  with  us,  flowering 
in  fpring  and  autumn,  and  often  ripening  its  fruit,  which 
is  globular,  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow,  not  bad  eating. 

12.  Mefpilus  cotoneafter,  or  dwarf  mefpilus  :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  fharpifh,  tomentole  under¬ 
neath,  germs  fmooth,  berries  two-leeded,  or  three-feeded, 
This  is  a  low  fpreaaing  fhrub,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  afh-coloured  or 
purple  bark,  when  young  pubefeent,  but  becoming  fmooth 
with  age.  Leaves  alternate ;  the  upper  furface  bright 
green  and  fmooth,  the  lower  white-tomentole,  finely- 
netted  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  peduncled,  fomewhat  nod¬ 
ding,  round  and  pubefeent,  the  lize  of  hawthorn ;  petals 
fcarcely  larger  than  the  calyx,  white  tinged  with  purple. 
Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Ray  oh- 
ferved  it  on  the  hills  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  on  mount 
Saleve  and  Jura.  It  was  cultivated  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John 
Tradefcant,  junior.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

13.  Mefpiius  tomentofa,  or  quince-leaved  mefpilus: 
unarmed  ;  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  blunt,  tomentofe 
underneath;  germs  woolly;  berries  five-feeded.  This 
has  a  fmooth  ftalk  about  eight  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  of  a  thick  fubftance,  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  fliort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  of  the  fide  of  the  ftalk 
upon  fhort  fmall  branches,  five  or  fix  growing  upon  each 
in  a  clofe  bunch  :  the  petals  are  of  a  purple  colour,  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  woolly,  with  blunt  feg- 
ments.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundifn,  and  of  a  fine  red 
colour  when  ripe.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr,  Miiler. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

14.  Mefpilus  Surinamenfis,  or  Surinam  medlar :  fruit 
within  heart-fhaped,  white.  For  this  fpecies  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mad.  Merian,  who  gives  the  following  very 
fhort  defeription  of  it:  “Being  one  day  in  an  unfre¬ 
quented  place,  I  difeovered,  among  other  trees,  a  very- 
tall  one,  which  the  people  of  the  country  (Surinam)  call 
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the  medlar-tree.  In  the  middle  of  the  fruit  is  a  fubftance 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  white,  fprinkled  with  black  feeds  ; 
this  the  inhabitants  eat :  underneath  are  two  thick  leaves, 
as  red  as  blood  ;  and,  beneath  thefe,  five  other  leaves  of 
a  greenifh  colour;  having  together  a  very  pretty  effedf. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  very  much  like  thofe  of  the 
Mefpilus  Americana,  alni  vel  coryli  foliis  frudtu  muca- 
ginofo  albo,  of  the  Hort.  Amft.  Part  I.  but  the  defcription 
in  that  work  is  fo  fhort,  that  I  cannot  decide.”  We  do 
not  find  that  this  fpecies  has  been  referred  to  in  any 
of  our  fyftematical  works  on  botany;  but  we  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  rightly  placed  here.  Mad. 
Merian  found  on  this  tree  the  caterpillar  of  the  Papilio 
Menelaus,  which  fhe  carried  home,  and  kept  it  till  it 
palled  through  its  transformations,  and  became  an  ele¬ 
gant  butterfly,  as  reprelented,  together  with  this  fpecies 
of  Mefpilus,'  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

Propagation  ancl  Culture.  All  thefe  forts  are  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and  fome 
of  them  are  very  ornamental  plants  for  gardens,  where, 
during  the  fealon  of  their  flowering,  they  will  make  a 
fine  appearance ;  and  again,  in  autumn,  when  their  fruit 
is  ripe,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety,  and  their 
fruit  will  be  food  for  the  deer  and  birds ;  if  clumps  of 
each  fort  are  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
nothing  can  be  more  ornamental. 

The  American  kinds  are  ufually  propagated  in  the 
'  nurferies,  by  grafting  or  budding  them  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  white  thorn  ;  but  the  plants  fo  propagated  will  never 
grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  which  are  propagated  by 
feeds ;  fo  that  thofe  plants  fhould  always  be  cholen  which 
have  not  been  grafted  or  budded,  but  are  upon  their 
own  roots. 

But  there  are  many  who  objeft  to  railing  the  plants 
from  feeds,  on  account  of  their  feeds  not  growing  the  firft 
year,  as  alfo  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  plant’s  growth 
after ;  but,  where  a  perfion  can  furnifh  himfelf  with  the 
fruit  in  autumn,  and  take  out  their  feeds  loon  after  they 
are  ripe,  putting  them  into  the  ground  immediately,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  lpring;  if  they  are 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  fupplied 
with  water,  they  will  make  good  progrefs ;  but,  if  they 
are  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  alter 
two  years  growth  from  feeds,  they  will  lucceed  much 
better  than  when  the  plants  are  of  greater  age;  the 
ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  cleanfed  from  the 
roots  of  all  bad  weeds.  The  befc  time  to  tranlplant  them 
is  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  fall  off;  they  fhould  be 
conftantiy  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  the  ground 
between  the  plants  is  dug  every  winter,  it  will  greatly 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  fb  that,  if  they  are 
cleaned  three  or  four  times  in  the  fummer,  it' will  be 
fufficient. 

All  the  forts  of  Mefpilus  and  Cratsegus  will  take,  by 
budding  or  grafting  upon  each  other;  they  will  alio  take 
upon  the  quince  or  pear  flocks,  and  both  thele  will  take 
upon  the  medlars;  fo  that  thefe  have  great  affinity  with 
each  other.  See  Crattegus  and  Ehretia. 

MESPRI'SE,_/!  [mejprijhr,  Fr.]  Contemptuous  flight: 

Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win, 

And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mejprij’e , 

As  may  be  worthy  of  his  hainous  lin.  Spenfer. 

And  Ate  eke  provokt  him  privily 

With  love  of  her,  and  lhame  of  fuch  mefprize.  Spenfer. 

MESS,  f.  [mejfo,  Ital.  mijjus,  Lat.  mepe,  Sax.  a  dilh.]  A 
dilh ;  a  quantity  of  food  lent  to  table  together. — I  had  as 
lief  you  fhould  tell  me  of  a  mej's  of  porridge.  ShakeJ'pearc. 
Herbs  and  other  country  mefies, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Pluiiis  drefles.  Milton. 

A  particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a  fliip, 
who  eat,  drink,  and  affociate,  together;  whence  niejs- 
vuite,  denoting  one  of  thefe  with  refpebl  to  another. 
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To  MESS,  v.n.  To  eat;  to  feed. 

MES'SA,  a  town  of  Morocco,  fituated  on  the  river  Sus, 
not  far  from  the  Atlantic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas.  It  is 
lai-ge,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  and  furrounded  with 
walls.  Near  it  is  a  mofque,  in  which  are  the  bones  of  a 
whale,  which  the  inhabitants  confider  as  thofe  of  the 
whale  which  fwallowed  Jonah.  It  is  165  miles  fouth-wefl 
of  Morocco.  Lat.  29.  56.  N. 

MESSAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine:  four  miles  weft  of  Bain,  and  fifteen 
north-north-eafl  of  Redon. 

MESS'AGE,  f.  [French.]  An  errand  ;  any  thing  com¬ 
mitted  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third. — Let  the  minifler 
be  low,  his  intereft  inconfiderable,  the  world  will  fuffer 
for  his  fake ;  the  mcjj'age  will  ftill  find  reception  according- 
to  the  dignity  of  the  meflenger.  South. 

The  welcome  mejfage  made,  was  foon  receiv’d  ; 

’Twas  to  be  wifh’d  and  hop’d,  but  fcarce  believ'd.  Dnjclen, 

MESSA'LA  (Marcus  Valerius  Corvinus),  an  illuftrious 
Roman,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  The  wife  laws 
enabled  by  the  patriotic  Publius  Valerius  Poplicola,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  244.;  the  fuccefs  which  Marcus  Vale¬ 
rius  had  in  a  Angle  combat  with  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  fta- 
ture  in  the  year  404,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  raven  called 
Corvus ;  and  the  capture  of  Me/Jana,  under  the  conduit 
of  Valerius  Flaccus  the  conful,"  are  known  to  the  molt 
fuperficial  readers  of  Roman  hiitory.  The  two  laft  cir- 
cumltances  gave  to  the  Valerian  family  the  honourable 
names  of  Corvinus  and  Mejjala.  From  the  earlielt  period 
of  Rome,  the  Valerian  family  poflefied  and  adorned  the 
higheft  honours  of  the  ftate.  The  fubjeft  of  this  article 
diltinguilhed  himfelf  in  youth  by  his  eloquence  and  pa- 
triotilin,  and  joined  the  republican  army  under  Brutus 
and  Calfius  againft  the  triumvirs.  He  is  deferibed  in  very 
high  terms  by  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Brutus,  as  being  al- 
moft  unequalled  for  integrity,  conftancy,  and  the  affection 
which  he  difplayed  for  the  commonwealth.  Of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  Quintilian  lays,  “  it  is  l’plendid,  fair,  and  bearing 
the  llamp  of  his  nobility.”  At  the  battle  of  Philippi  he 
had  a  diltinguilhed  command,  and  with  his  legion  was  the 
firft  that  turned  the  left  wing  commanded  by  Oblavianus 
Csefar.  After  the  death  of  the  two  republican  chiefs,  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  vibtor,  and,  according  to  one  of 
the  hiltorians  of  Rome,  there  was  no  circumftance  of  the 
viblory  more  pleafing  to  Auguftus  than  the  prefervation 
of  Meifala,  nor  did  any  man  ever  give  proof  of  greater 
attachment  and  gratitude  than  Meifala.  Yet,  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  it  is  afierted,  that  he  never,  and  on  no  occaiion, 
was  backward  in  lhowing  his  regard  to  the  memory  of 
his  earlier  friends,  and  his  decided  preference  of  their 
caufe.  When  he  recommended  Strato  to  Auguftus,  he 
faid,  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  “  This,  fir,  is  the 
man  who  performed  the  laft  kind  office  for  my  beloved 
friend  Brutus;”  and  at  another  time,  when  C  as  far  re¬ 
manded  him  that  he  had  been  no  lei’s  zealous  for  him  at 
Actium,  than  againji  him  at  Philippi,  he  anfwered,  “  I 
always  efpoufed  the  moil  juft  fide  of  every  queftion.”  In 
the  year  31  B.C.  lie  was  the  emperor’s  colleague  in  the 
confulate,  and  was  fent  as  his  legate  into  Afia  a  year  or 
two  afterwards.  I11  37  he  obtained  a  triumph  over  the 
Aquitanians  :  after  this,  he  for  a  Ihort  time  held  the  of¬ 
fice  of  prefebl,  which  he  reiigned,  finding  it  ill  adapted 
to  his  habits.  He  was  addicted  to  literary  purfuits,  and 
was  a  patron  of  literary  perfons,  particularly  of  Tibullus, 
who  commemorates  him  in  his  elegies,  and  lias  left  an 
exprels  panegyric  upon  him.  In  old  age  he  compofed 
a  work  De  Familiis  Romanis ,  cited  by  Pliny.  At  the  age 
of  leventy-five,  about  two  years  prior  to  his  deceafe,  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  underwent  a  total  decay,  and  his 
memory  fb  completely  failed  him,  that  he  forgot  his  own 
name.  This  condition,  fo  humiliating  to  human  nature, 
though  it  has  never  been  latisfaftorily  fiolved,  may  afford 
a  ufetul  leffon  to  mankind,  and  teach  them  not  to  be  too 
proud  of  their  fo-much  boalted  reafon,  when  they  call  to 
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MESS 

4frmd  the  lamentable  end  of  a  Swift,  a  Marlborough,  a 
Somers,  or  a  Meflala. 

Though  the  Valerian  family  was  one  of  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  in  Rome,  hilbory  has  left  us  in  great  doubt  and 
uncertainty  concerning  that  particular  branch  of  it,  from 
which  Meflala  Corvinus  was  defcended.  It  is  a  matter 
not  yet  clearly  afcertained,  whether  his  father  was  Marcus 
Valerius  Meflala,  furnamed  Niger,  or  Marcus  Valerius 
Meflala,  who  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome  700.  Cicero 
fpeaks  of  the  firft  in  warm  terms  of  approbation,  and  of 
the  latter  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus.  His  mother’s 
name  is  faid  to  have  been  Paula,  a  lady  of  the  ^Emilian 
family,  and  of  an  amiable  charafter,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  married  Lucius  Gellius  Poplicola,  a  man 
of  diftinguilhed  eminence.  We  afe  left  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  time  in  which  Meflala  was  born,  married,  or 
died.  Had  the  writings  of  Maecenas,  Pollio,  Agrippa, 
and  Dellius,  furvived  the  ravages  of  time,  they  might  have 
thrown  light  on  the  prefent  fubjedt,  and  luppiied  the 
lamented  chafm  in  Livy’s  Hiftory.  For  want  of  the 
materials  which  might  have  been  afforded  us  by  the 
above  writers,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  St. 
Jerome,  a  Chriftian  father  of  the  fourth  century,  to  tell 
us  that  Meflala  married  Terentia,  Cicero’s  divorced 
wife,  and  had  by  her  two  fons,  Marcus  and  Lucius,  and 
one  daughter,  called  Valeria.  Lempriere  Rates,  we  know 
not  upon  what  authority,  that  he  died  A.  D.  9,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  From  a  pafl'age  in  Tacitus,  we 
ftiould  fuppofe  that  he  died  about  B.  C.  9.  His  fons 
were  both  raifed  to  the  confulfhip,  and  proved  themfelves 
not  unworthy  of  the  Valerian  family,  whofe  reputation 
was  fo  high  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  Meflala’s  great- 
grand  fon  was  made  conful  ;  and,  when  the  emperor  learnt 
that  his  fortune  was  not  equal  to  fupport  his  rank,  he 
ave  him  a  peniion  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
is  houfe. 

Meflala’s  eldeft  fon  inherited  a  great  fhare  of  his  father’s 
eloquence  ;  and,  when  he  was  appointed,  at  a  very  early 
age,  a  member  of  the  Quindecimviral  College,  Tibullus 
compofed  a  beautiful  elegy,  ([lib.  ii.  eleg.  5.)  wherein  he 
invokes  Phcebus  to  aid  him  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of 
Mefl'alinus  the  new  pontiff;  and  this  poem  he  concludes 
with  defcribing  his  father’s  exultation,  when  he  fhould 
fee  his  fon  pafs  before  him  in  the  long  proceflion  of  a 
triumph.  Ovid  calls  him  “  the  light  of  the  Mufes,  and 
the  defence  of  the  Forum but,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  exprefl'es  himfelf,  it  may  be  a  queftion 
whether  the  poet  means  Marcus  the  eldeft,  who  was  con¬ 
ful  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  or  Lucius  the  youngeft, 
who  was  adopted  into  the  Aurelian  family,  took  the 
name  of  Lucius  Cotfa  Meflalinus,  and  was  conful  in  the 
year  757-  His  daughter  Valeria,  we  are  told,  married 
into  the  Statilian  family,  and  her  hufband  took  the  name 
of  Statilius  Coryinus. 

As  Terentia  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  impoflible  to 
tjifmifs  her  without  taking  notice  of  feme  very  Angular 
circumftances  in  her  life  and  fortune.  It  is  a  matter 
which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Cicero  lived  v/ith  her 
above  thirty  years ;  that  he  had  by  her  two  children,  who 
were  extremely  dear  to  him ;  and  that  he  did  not  put  her 
away  till  he  was  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Her 
imperious  difpofition,  and  haughty  temper,  are  afligned 
as  the  principal  reafons  of  his  taking  a  ftep  which  brought 
down  upon  him  much  cenfure  and  ridicule;  and  which, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  his  precipitate  marriage  with  the 
young  and  wealthy  Publilia  did  not  remove.  It  is  to  be 
w iflied  that  Jerome  had  informed  us  what  time  intervened 
between  her  divorce,  which  happened  in  the  year  707, 
and  her  fecond  nuptials  with  the  hiflorian  Salluft,  Cicero’s 
great  enemy ;  or  how  long  fire  lived  with  him,  or  whether 
they  had  any  children.  This  information  was  neceflary 
to  have  been  given,  in  order  to  afcertain  her  age  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  Meflala,  by  whom,  Jerome  fays, 
die  had  three  children.  Therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  her 
married  to  Cicero  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and 
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that  flie  lived  but  two  or  three  years  with  Salluft,  which 
is  long  enough,  confidering  the  hiftorian’s  character,  flie 
mull  have  been  near  fifty  years  of  age  before  the  gave  her 
hand  to  Meflala.  When  we  confider  his  amiable  charac¬ 
ter,  we  may  fuppofe  that  Ihe  lived  with  him  till  his  death  ; 
and,  if  we  could  but  imagine  that  her  care  and  tender- 
nefs  helped  to  footh  and  comfort  the  Lift  helplefs  days  of 
that  great  man’s  life,  we  fhould  gladly  draw  a  veil  over 
her  many  failings,  and  her  fourth  and  laft  marriage  with 
Vibius  Rufus,  who,  Dion  Calfius  fays,  was  conful  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  who  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  was  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  two  molt  valuable  relics,  which  were,  the  wife 
of  Cicero,  and  the  chair  in  which  Caefar  was  killed.  Pliny 
and  Valerius  Maximus  fay,  that  this  venerable  matron 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  three;  and 
furely,  if  her  memory  and  underftanding  furvived,  Ihe 
mull  have  been  a  moll  agreeable  and  entertaining  com¬ 
panion.  To  be  born  in  the  moll  enlightened  period  of 
Rome’s  grandeur,  when  the  whole  known  world  l'ub- 
mitted  to  its  fway ;  to  be  the  witnefs  of  fuch  aftonilhing 
revolutions  in  men  and  manners ;  to  be  married  fuccef- 
fively  to  the  firft  orator,  the  firft  liiftorian,  and  the  moft 
accomplilhed  citizen,  of  the  age  in  which  Ihe  lived;  and 
to  outlive  the  moft  important  century  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  ;  form  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  fplendid  circum¬ 
ftances,  as  fcarcely  can  ever  again  fill  to  the  lot  of  any 
mortal.  Berwick's  £\fe  of  Mi ffal a  Corvinus. 

In  the  examination  of  the  above  work  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  we  find  feme  very  curious  remarks,  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers,  though  in 
fo  doing  we  mull  travel  over  the  fame  ground  again,  and 
give,  as  it  were,  a  l'econd  hiftory  of  Meflala.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  accounts  of  this  perfon  hitherto 
given,  have  been  chiefly  amplifications  of  Plutarch’s  Life 
of  Brutus,  and  of  the  praifes  of  Tibullus,  whom  he  pa- 
tronifed.  But,  fay  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  “  Important 
hiftoric  doubts  await  lolution  from  a  critical  eftimate  of 
Meflala’s  charafter.  Blackwell  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Auguftus,  Middleton  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  and 
even  Gibbon  in  a  note  to  his  feventeenth  chapter,  have 
concurred  to  panegyrize  him :  but  Blackwell  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  fagacity  of  inference,  and  Middleton  in  induftry 
of  refearch ;  and,  though  Gibbon  ufually  diiplays  a  pene¬ 
tration  equal  to  his  information,  in  this  inftance  we  iuf- 
peft  him  to  have  been  biafled  by  the  tellimony  -of  Tibul¬ 
lus  and  Horace,  and  never  to  have  been  drawn  into  any 
direft  inveftigation  of  the  conduft  of  their  patron.  The 
praife  of  the  poet  is  naturally  exceflive,  and  that  of  the 
rewarded  poet  is  always  fufpicious. 

Ci  The  father,  Marcus  Valerius  Meflala,  was  conful  in 
the  year  of  Rome  701,  and  was  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
noftri  laudator,  amator,  imitator.  This  imitator  announces 
a  younger  man  than  Cicero;  fo  that  his  fon  muft  have 
been  a  full  generation  younger,  and  was  probably  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cicero, 
in  his  fixty-firft  year,  repudiated  his  wife  Terentia. 
An  intrigue  with,  the  liiftorian  Salluft  is  fuppoled  to 
have  occafioned  this  divorce,  as  ihe  married  him  aimed 
immediately :  but,  after  the  lofs  of  Salluft,  fhe  married 
the  young  Meflala.  He  was  no  doubt  habitually  inti¬ 
mate  in  Cicero’s  family,  had  grown  up  a  Ciceronian,  and 
owed  a  part  of  his  (kill  as  a  barrifter  and  as  a  conftitutional 
lawyer  to  this  perfonal  accefs.  When  Cicero,  angry  that 
Brutus  had  fpared  Anthony,  began  to  lean  towards  O (fla¬ 
vins,  and  to  feek  in  him  a  barrier  againft  that  bittereft 
and  moft  dangerous  enemy,  it  is  naturally  probable  that 
Meflala  would  alio  draw  near  to  O (flavins.  We  conceive 
that  he  did  ;  and  that  he  attached  himfelf  to  Brutus,  with 
Cicero’s  letter  of  recommendation  on  the  road,  not  as  a 
ftneere  friend,  but  as  a  fpy. 

“  Cicero  was  about  this  time  thoroughly  difpleafed 
with  Brutus:  he  had  not  been  employed  to  write  the 
apology  for  the  tyrannicide;  his  foe  Anthony  had  been 
fpared  by  the  conlpirators  ;  and  Rome  had  been  quitted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  fen^torial  party,  contrary  to  his  ad- 
1  &  vice,' 
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vice.  In  fuch  eircumftances,  Cicero  was  likely  to  con¬ 
cur  in  planting  belide  Brutus  an  oblerver,  and  an  advifer, 
not  lei's  attacked  to  Oftavius  than  to  himi'elf;  and,  as 
Mefiala  was  poliihed  and  accompiilhed,  and  but  a  few 
years  older  than  Gftavius,  it  is  likely  that  they  formed  a 
perianal  friendlhip  under  the  roof  of  Cicero.  At  lead, 
all  the  fubfequent  conduct  "of  Mefiala  indicates  a  perfi¬ 
dious  profefiion  of  attachment  to  Brutus,  and  a  fecret 
und'erfiandiug  with  tire  young  O  (Slav  i  us.  Shortly  before 
the  firft  battle  of  Philippi,  Mefiala.  gave  a  birth-day  din¬ 
ner  to  Cafiius,  on  whole  generallhip  the  army  relied,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  mod  important  fituation,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  half  of  the  right  wing,  which  in  the  main  was 
to  be  under  the  order:  of  Brutus.  It  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  battle  fliould  take  place,  not  as  a  meafure 
of  military  hut  of  -political  policy.  Fearing  a  general 
defertion,  the  officers  had  recommended  it,  and  had 
drawn  Brutus  into  their  fentiment.  In  courfe,  he  headed 
thofe  who  had  the  word  opinion  of  the  cohelion  and  the 
eventual  prevalence  of  the  fenatorial  party;  in  other 
words,  the  fecret  friends  of  Oftavius.  The  armies  were 
fo  arranged,  that  Anthony  became  oppofed  to  Cafiius, 
and  Octavius  to  Brutus.  The  battle  had  no  fooner  be¬ 
gun,  than  Mefiala,  contrary  to  expectation,  took  a  cir¬ 
cuit  with  his  legions,  indead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  fell  on  the  camp  of  Octavius,  which  had  been 
evacuated;  piercing  the  augud  but  empty  litter,  and 
killing  Lacedaemonians  in  buckram,  of  whom  nothing 
was  heard  before  or  afterward.  Brutus  was  alfo  luccels- 
ful  in  the  more  lerious  cor.fiitSl :  but  he  was  betrayed  by 
the  ardour  of  purluit  into  fo  imprudent  an  advance,  that 
he  could  not  turn  back  in  time  to  the  relief  of  Cafiius, 
whom  Anthony,  in  command  of  all  the  picked  troops, 

.  overthrew.  The  head  of  Cafiius  was  cut  off  by  one  Pin- 
darus ;  and  this  event,  though  by  fome  related  as  a 
fuicide,  was  clearly  an  afiafiination ;  and  it  is  indeed  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  fo  by  thole  writers  who  delcribe 
Cafiius  as  having  been  difpatched  by  the  lame  dagger 
with  which  he  had  killed  Caelar. 

“  Though  the  conduct  of  Mefiala  during  the  fecond 
battle  of  Philippi  has  not  been  lb  particularly  deicribed, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  his  under-officer,  the 
poet  Horace.  A  loldier  does  not  celebrate  his  own  cow¬ 
ardice;  conlequently,  the  relicla  non  bene  parmula  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  referring  to  treacherous  and  exemplary 
flight;  under  a  colour  of  lelf-reproach,  the  poet  is  pro¬ 
claiming  his  fervice  to  Auguftus.  Brutus  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  both  the  battles  of  Philippi,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  and  to  the  decided  advice  of  Cafiius  ; 
and  he  was  on  each  occalion  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  dif- 
perfion  of  his  followers.  Indeed,  every  thing  fhows  that 
he  was  furrounded  by  traitors,  in  whom  his  confiding 
nature  had  milled  ;  and,  to  conceal  this  treachery,  the 
Commentaries  of  Casfar  Auguftus  afcribed  to  him  a  de¬ 
gree  of  I'uccefs  which  the  event  negatives. 

“  We  now  come  to  the  moll  momentous  and  the  moft 
equivocal  tranfaCtion  in  the  life  of  Mefiala;  namely,  the 
part  which  he  took  refpebting  the  death  of  Brutus,  and 
which  has  never  been  critically  invelligated  by  any  hifto- 
rian.  The  account  given  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Brutus  is 
every-wdiere  ftiil  implicitly  trulled  and  followed  ;  al¬ 
though,  by  Plutarch’s  exprels  declaration,  it  is  derived 
from  Mcffiala,  himfef  This  received  account  delcribes 
Brutus,  after  the  lofs  of  the  fecond  battle,  as  applying 
in  vain  fuccefiively  to  Clitus,  to  Dardanus,  and  to  Vo- 
lumnius,  requefting  that  they  would  flay  him;  all  thefe 
friends  conlidering  his  refolution  as  rafli.  If,  however, 
Brutus  wilhed  to  die  like  Cato,  his  own  right  arm  was  not 
unuled  to  warfare  ;  and  thole,  who  alk  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  the  weapons  of  fuicide,  ufually  intend  to  be  prevented 
from  their  purpofe.  The  time  was  not  come  for  Brutus 
to  die  ;  his  affairs  w'ere  not  defperate ;  he  had  juft  learnt 
that  he  was  mailer  of  the  fea  ;  and,  even  with  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  ftiattered  force,  MeiTala  w'as  invited,  after  his 
death,  to  continue  to  make  head  agaiiilt  the  Imperialifts, 


Sextus  Pompeius,  under  greater  aclverfity  of  the  caufe, 
could  fb.ll  at  a  later  period  conduct  an  honourable  and 
efficacious  reliltance.  One  Strato,  however,  an  Epirote, 
who  is  laid  to  have  fiudied  rhetoric  with  Brutus,  held 
the  (word  which  difpatched  him.  What  refults?  Mefiala 
prelents  this  Strato  to  Auguftus  Caffar,  who  confers  on 
them  both  a  fplendid  independence;  and  Mefiala,  though 
included  for  form’s  lake  in  the  profcription  of  the  trium¬ 
virate,  is  exempted  fpecifically  from  fuch  profcription  in 
the  very  lame  breath  which  iflues  the  edibt.  Mefiala  next 
luffered  himfeif  to  be  named  in  the  fienate  as  prefect  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  prevent  the  party  of  Brutus  from  op- 
poling  this  defpotic  inftitution;  and  in  a  few  days  re- 
ligned  the  fituation  to  an  avowed  creature  of  Auguftus. 
If  Strato  had  been  the  cordial  friend  of  Brutus,  and  had 
already  concluded  that  the  caufe  of  the  republic  was  def¬ 
perate,  and  that  it  became  the  difap pointed  hero  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  let  the  example  of  a  dilarming  relignation 
by  recurring  to  a  voluntary  death ;  would  Strato,  with 
principles  fo  lofty,  be  found  begging  alms  of  the  trium¬ 
virs,  and  be  contented  to  owe  a  fortune  to  Auguftus  ?  or 
would  Auguftus,  peltered  with  the  rapacity  of  hangers- 
on,  have  leletted  for  patronage  fuch  obfcure  and  claimlefs 
merit,  when  he  had  lo  many  fecret  as  well  as  public  fer- 
vices  to  remunerate  ?  No.  Some  coloured  curtain  covers 
the  naked  truth. 

“  Why  do  the  omen-mongers  tells  us  that  the  fpirit  of 
Cafiar  appeared  to  Brutus  when  he  was  about  to  leave 
Alia,  and  again  in  his  tent  at  Philippi;  unlefs  to  mark 
the  purluit  of  Nemelis,  and  the  final  arrival  of  an  awful 
retribution  ?  The  fpirit  of  Csefar  appears,  becaufe  Brutus 
fell  as  Casfar  fell.  Omens  are  commonly  invented  by 
thole  who,  not  daring  to  fpeak  out,  yet  wilh  to  guide 
their  readers  to  lome  nefarious  inference ;  and  on  this 
occalion  probably  they  mean  to  infinuate- that  aflaftina- 
tion  attempted  the  life  of  Brutus  in  Afia,  and  took  it  at 
Philippi.  Alfuming  for  a  moment  the  harlh  hypothelis 
that  Strato  was  the  hired  murderer  of  Brutus,  the  con¬ 
duit  of  every  one  concerned  becomes  perfectly  natural 
in  the  circumftance.  It  was  for  his  employer  to  bring 
him  to  Auguftus;  and  it  was  for  Auguftus  to  recompenle 
them  both.  The  irony  of  MeiTala  is  intelligible  when  he 
prefents  at  court,  with  a  lnivelling  fneer,  the  man  “  who 
did  the  liji  kind  office  to  his  Brutus  but,  as  a  ferious 
appeal  to  the  bounty  of  Auguftus,  the  words  would  be 
abfurd. 

“  Againft  a  fuppofition  fo  darkly  injurious-  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mefiala,  we  invite  a  diffidence  which  we  do  not 
feel.  Conlcious  that  it  feems  ungenerous  to  attack,  and 
criminal  to  calumniate,  the  dead  of  other  times,  who  may 
want  a  living  defender,  we  advance  into  notice  a  point 
of  view  not  hitherto  taken,  exactly  while  Mefiala  poffefles 
in  Mr.  Berwick  a  learned  and  admiring  advocate  ;  and  we 
exhort  him  to  endeavour  to  wipe  off  our  alperfions,  and 
to  convince  pofterity  of  the  innocence  of  his  hero.  We 
lhall  very  willingly  iurrender  an  opinion  which  is  painful, 
whenever  we  are  convicted  of  error  in  the  court  of  criti¬ 
cal  juftice.”  Monthly  Rev.  Mar.  1814. 

MESS  ALI'NA  (Valeria),  a  daughter  of  MefialaBarbatus. 
She  married  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  difgraced  herfelf 
by  her  cruelties  and  incontinence.  Her  hulband’s  palace 
was  not  the  only  feat  of  her  lafcivioufnefs  ;  but  Ihe  prof- 
tituted  herfelf  in  the  public  ftreets,  and  few  men  there 
were  at  Rome  who  could  not  boaft  of  having  enjoyed  the 
favours  of  the  impure  Meflalina.  Her  extravagances  at  laft 
irritated  her  lrulband,  who  commanded  her  to  appear  and 
anlwer  all  the  accufations  which  were  brought  againft  her; 
upon  which  Ihe  attempted  to  deftroy  herfelf ;  and,  when 
her  courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes  who  had  been  Pent 
to  her,  difpatched  her  with  his  fword.  It  is  in  fpeakino- 
of  her  debaucheries  and  lewdnels  that  Juvenal  lays,  Et 
laljata  viris,  necdum  Jatiata,  receffiit.  Her  name  has  become 
a  common  appellation  to  denote  a  woman  of  iliameiefs  and 
inordinate  lull. 

There  was  another  perfon  of  this  name,  called  alfo  Sta- 
1  tilia, 
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trlla,  who  was  descended  of  a  confular  family,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  conful  Atticus  Viftinus,  whom  Nero  murdered. 
She  received  with  tokens  of  tendernefs  her  hulband’s  mur¬ 
derer,  and  married  him.  She  had  married  four  hulbands 
before  (he  came  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Nero  retired  to  literary  purfuits  and  peaceful 
occupations.  Otho,  after  this,  paid  his  addrelfes  to  her, 
but  before  the  confummation  of  marriage  he  defrayed 
liimfelf.  In  hie  dying  moments  he  wrote  her  a  pathetic 
and  very  confolatory  letter. 

MESSA'NA,  the  ancient  name  of  Messina,  which  fee. 

MESSA'PIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  which,  though  fcantily 
watered,  was  covered  with  trees  and  paftures.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  towns  were  Brundufium,  Rudias,  Lupire,  Hydruntum, 
Callipolis,  and  Tarentum.  It  was  alfo  called  Iapygict, 
Peucetia,  and  Salentinum. 

MESSAR',  a  final!  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  15. 
a6.  N. 

MESSA'RA,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  which 
lies  fouth  to  that  of  Candia,  and  which  is  the  moft  fertile 
and  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  ifland  ;  it  has,  among  others, 
a  very  beautiful  plain,  fix  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  are 
found  an  abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits.  It  is  crofted  by  a  fmall  river  called 
Malognithi ,  but  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Lethe.  It 
pafl'es  by  the  fide  of  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  fea  facing  the  Paximadi  illands.  The  wheat 
of  Meffara  yields  a  great  quantity  of  flour,  which  makes 
excellent  bread ;  it  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  afles  to 
Candia,  Retimo,  and  Canea  ;  while  the  inhabitants  them- 
lelves  live  all  the  year  on  a  very  coarfe  barley-bread. 
Meflara  is  reckoned  the  granary  of  Crete.  The  Turks  are 
here  more  numerous  than  the  Greeks. 

MESSASA'GAS,  or  Missasagas.  See  Missasague. 

MES'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  on  the’Sarte  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Alengon. 

MESSEE'LAH.  See  Mes-Seelah,  p.  169. 

MESSEG'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto  :  twenty- 
one  miles  north-weft  of  Lecce. 

MESSEJA'NA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo:  eighteen  miles  fouth-welt  of  Beja,  and  fifteen 
louth-eaft  of  Setuval. 

MESSE'NE,  or  Messenia,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
country  in  the  fouth  of  Peloponnelus,  moltly  maritime, 
fituated  between  Elea  to  the  weft  and  Laconia  to  the  eaft. 
It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Laconia  under  Menelaus,  and 
called  Meffene  by  Homer ;  interpreted  by  the  fcholiaft, 
JHeO'encea  Regia.  This  country  is  famous  in  hiftory,  on 
account  of  the  refiftance  made  by  the  Meffenians  againft 
the  Spartans,  and  the  exploits  of  their  hero  Ariftomenes  ; 
for  all  which,  fee  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  84.1-6, 
and  868. 

MESSE'NE,  now  Mau'ra  Ma'thi,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  gulf 
of  Coron  ;  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Mifitra.  This  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Meffenia,  north  of  EEchalia  and 
fouth  of  Ithome  ;  but  it  had  been  repeatedly  cleftroyed 
in  the  fucceflive  and  calamitous  wars  which  the  Meffenians 
had  fuftained  with  the  Spartans,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Greece,  before  referred  to.  After  the  third  Meffe- 
nian  war,  the  furvivors  had  been  forced  to  quit  then- 
country  entirely  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  banilhment, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  three  hundred  year^,  that  their  de- 
fcendants  were  enabled  by  Epaminondas  to  return  to  their 
ancient  territory.  That  celebrated  general  collected  the 
Meffenians  from  Naupaftus,  Cephalonia,  See.  and  rebuilt 
Melfene  in  the  year  370  B.  C.  (lee  vol.  viii.  p.  91 3.)  It 
became  a  large  and  magnificent  town,  embelliflied  by  the 
temples  of  Neptune,  Venus,  Ceres,  Lucina,  & c.  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ftatues,  &c.  Strabo  reprel’ents  it  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  among  the  ancients,  and  compares  it  with 
Corinth,  being  defended  by  a  fortrefs  built  on  Mount 
Ithome,  as  the  latter  city  was  by  a  double  citadel.  On 
the  path  which  led  to  this  citadel  was  a  fountain  called 
Cleplydra,  fignifying  concealed  water.  It  was  pretended. 
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that  the  nymphs  which  reared  Jupiter  came  to  bathe  fe- 
cretly  in  this  fountain,  whence  it  derived  its  name.  Lat. 
37.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  21.  E. 

MESSE'NE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  kind  of  ifland, 
formed  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  weft  and  the  Tigris  on 
the  eaft.  It  had,  to  the  north,  the  wall  of  Semiramis,  and 
to  the  fouth  a  canal,  which  leparated  it  from  Babylon, 
and  the  Seleucide  territory. 

MES'SENGER,  f.  One  who  carries  an  errand ;  one  who 
comes  from  another  to  a  third ;  one  who  brings  an  account 
or  foretoken  of  anything;  an  harbinger;  a  forerunner. 
— The  earl  difpatched  meffengers  one  after  another  to  the 
king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and  believed 
he  law  ;  and-  yet  thought  not  fit  to  ftay  for  an  anfwer. 
Clarendon. 

Joy  touch’d  the  meffenger  of  heav’n  ;  he  ftay’d 
Entranc’d,  and  all  the  blifsful  haunt  furvey’d.  Pope. 

Messengers,  in  the  Englilh  polity,  are  certain  offi¬ 
cers,  chiefly  employed  under  the  direftion  of  the  fecre- 
taries  of  ftate,  and  always  in  readinefs  to  be  lent  with  all 
manner  of  difpatches,  foreign  and  domeftic.  Thefe  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  are  ftyled  king's  meffengers. 

They  are  always  employed  with  the  fecretaries  ’wai-- 
rants  to  take  up  perfons  for  high  treafon,  or  other  of¬ 
fences  againft  the  ftate,  which  do  not  fo  properly  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  are  not  properly  to  be  divulged  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  juftice.  The  priloners  they  apprehend  areufually 
kept  at  their  own  houfes,  for  each  of  whom  they  are 
allowed  a  compenfation  by  government.  Although,  re¬ 
gularly,  no  one. can  juftify  the  detaining  a  perlon  in  cuf- 
tody  out  of  the  common  gaol,  unlels  there  be  fome  par¬ 
ticular  reafon  for  it,  yet  it  is  the  conftant  practice  to 
make  commitments  to  meffengers  ;  but  it  is  laid,  it  lhall 
be  intended  only  in  order  to  carrying  the  offenders  to 
gaol.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  16.  §  9.  An  offender  may  be 
committed  to  a  meffenger,  in  order  to  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  he  is  committed  to  prifon  ;  and,  though  fucli  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  melfenger  is  irregular,  it  is  not  void ;  and 
a  perlon  charged  with  treafon,  elcaping  from  the  mef¬ 
fenger,  is  guilty  of  treafon,  See.  Skin.  599. 

There  are  alfo  other  officers  diftinguiihed  by  this  appel¬ 
lation  ;  as  the  meffenger  of  the  lord  chancellor,  of  the  privy 
council,  of  the  exchequer,  of  the  great  wardrobe,  the  two 
mellengers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  meffenger  to  the 
gentlemen  peniioners,  four  mellengers  to  the  board  of 
commifiloners  for  India,  meffenger  of  the  board  of  longi¬ 
tude,  nine  mellengers  of  the  navy  pay-office,  four  mef- 
iengers  of  the  victualling  office,  meffenger  of  the  war- 
office,  three  mellengers  of  the  army  pay-office,  mellengers 
of  the  ordnance-office,  mellengers  off  the  office  for  audit¬ 
ing  the  public  accompts,  mellengers  of  the  cullom-houle, 
of  the  itamp-oflice,  of  the  general  poll-office,  feven  meff- 
fengers  to  the  commifiloners  of  bankruptcy,  &c. 

Messengers,  the  name  by  which  the  Baptifts  call 
thofe  who  perform  the  office  of  ordination,  and  fome 
other  offices,  fimilar  to  bilhops  in  the  eftablifned  church. 
The  German  Lutherans  call  them  fuperintendents.  Life 
of  a  Dijfenting  Minijter,  p.  no. 

MESSE'NIUS  (John),  a  learned  Swedifh  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Vadftena,  in  Eaft  Gothland,  in  1584.  In  his  child¬ 
hood  he  was  carried  away  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  un¬ 
known  to  his  parents,  and  taken  to  Italy,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  fixteen  years,  and  was  educated  in  their  religion. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  was  not  only  crowned  imperial  poet  iaureat,  but,  as 
is  faid,  ennobled.  Having  returned  to  Sweden  in  1608, 
Charles  IX.  gave  him  a  place  in  his  chancery,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  him  profeffor  of  jurilprudence  at  Uplal. 
Here,  however,  he  was  involved  in  a  violent  dilpute  with 
John  Rudbec,  (fee  that  article,)  which  proceeded  to  ffuch 
a  length,  and  occafioned  lb  much  animolity  among  the 
adherents  of  each  party,  that  the  king  removed  both  of 
them-  from  the  academy,  but  appointed  Rudbec  chaplain 

to 
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to  the  court,  and  Meflenius  an  aflefl'or  in  the  Swedilh 
court  of  juftice  at  Stockholm.  Being  accufed  of  holding 
a  private  correfpondence  with  Sigifmund  III.  king  of 
Poland,  he  was  arrefted  in  1616,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the 
cafrle  of  Cajaneborg,  in  Finland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  year  1635.  He  employed  his  time  in  prifon' in  the 
compofition  of  a  very  extenfive  hiftory  of  the  whole 
North,  under  the  title  of  “  Scandia  illuftrata,  five  Chrono- 
logia  de  rebus  Scanicis,  hoc  eft  Svecia:,  Danias,  Norvegiae, 
Illandiae,  et  Gronlandiae,  a  mundi  cataclyfmo,  ad  annum 
Chrilti  1612,”  See.  which  was  publilhed  by  John  Pe- 
ringlkiold,  with  annotations,  at  Stockholm,  between 
the  years  1700  and  1705,  in  15  vols.  folio.  He  was  at 
length  releafed,  and  died  at  Uloea  in  1637.  Meflenius 
had  an  inveterate  enemy  in  Eric  Joranfen  Tegel,  who 
delineated  his  character  in  the  biackeft  colours  ;  but, 
notwithftanding  all  the  accufations  brought  againft  him, 
he  muft  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having,  by  his  numerous 
writings,  thrown  great  light  on  the  hiftory  of  Sweden. 
In  regard  to  the  times  of  paganifm,  he  has  followed,  in¬ 
deed,  with  too  much  credulity,  John  Magnus;  but  in  the 
more  modern  part  of  the  hiftory  he  is  entitled  to  every 
degree  of  credit.  The  moft  important  of  his  other  works 
are,  2.  Genealogia  Sigifmundi  et  Caroli  regum,  1610. 
.3  .  Dele&io  fraudis  Jefuiticas  contra  Carol  urn  IX.  1610. 
4..  Chronicon  Epifcoporum  per  Sveciam  Gothiam  et 
Finlandiam,  1611.  5.  Tumbas  five  Infcriptiones  fepul- 

crales  extantes  in  Svecia,  i6ii.  6.  Theatrum  Nobilitatis 
Svecanre,  1616.  7.  Hiftoria  Rerum  in  Svecia  fub  Erico 

XIV.  geftarum.  Gezelii  Biographi/ka  Lexicon.  Gen.  Biog. 

MESS'ERAG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  : 
thirty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Goldingen. 

MESS'EROF,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

MESS'ERSBURGH,  a  poft  town  of  Franklin-county, 
Pennfylvania :  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chamberlburgh, 
and  160  fouth-weft  from  Philadelphia. 

MESSERSCHMID'IA,  f.  [fo  named  from  Linnaeus,  in 
honour  of  Daniel  Theophilus  Meflerchmid,  a  German 
botanift  who  was  fent  out  by  the  Ruflian  government  to 
explore  the  natural  hiftory  of  Siberia,  prior  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  under  Pallas.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1685,  and 
died  about  the  age  of  thirty.  His  refearches  were  never 
publiftied;  and  lie  is  only  known  as  an  author  by  an 
account  of  the  Cameius  Baftrianus,  publilhed  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Tran  faff  ion's  of  the  Peterfburg 
Academy.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandrja, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  alperifolhe,  (borra- 
ginere,  Jaff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx ;  perianthium 
one-leafed,  five-parted ;  fegments  fublinear ;  ereCt,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  funnel-form  ;  tube  cy- 
lindric,  rude,  longer  than  the  calyx,  globular  pt  the 
bafe  ;  border  five-cleft,  plaited,  membranaceous  at  the 
fides  ;  throat  naked.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  minute, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  5  antheras  awl-ftiaped,  up¬ 
right,  within  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Piftillum  :  germ 
fubo.vate;  ftyle  cylindric,  very  fliort,  permanent ;  ltigma 
capitate,  ovate.  Pericarpium  :  berry  dry,  fuberous,  cy- 
lindric-rounded  with  a  retule  umbilicus,  iurrounded  with 
four  blunt  teeth,  bipartite.  Seeds :  two  within  each 
part  of  the  pericarp,  oblong,  bony,  incurved,  outwardly 
rounded, inwardly  angular. — Ejjhitia!  Charailer.  Corolla : 
funnel-form  with  a  naked  throat ;  berry  fuberous,  bipar- 
tile,  each  two-feeded.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Mefl'erlchmidja  fruticofa :  ftem  flirubby,  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  corollas  falver-fliaped.  This  .is  a  tall,  rugged, 
rough-haired,  branching  ftirub,  with  the  branches  pa- 
nicled  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long  petioles, 
lanceolate,  entire,  veined.  Spikes  compound,  directed 
one  way,  dichotomous,  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  on  the 
top  of  the  ftem.  Calyx  very  Ihort ;  corolla  fmall,  glo¬ 
bular,  inflated  towards  the  border,  which  is  fmall  and 
flat.  Berry  deprefted,  rounded,  Iurrounded. by  four  teeth 
..prominent  in  a  circle,  longitudinally  twp-parted.  It 
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has  the  corolla  of  Tournefortia  with  the  fruit  of  Mef- 
ferfehmidia.  It  differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  which  it 
otherwife  much  refembles,  in  its  flirubby  ftem,  petioled 
leaves,  fliorter  calyx,  and  fmaller  falver-fliaped  corollas 
with  a  flat  border.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where 
it  was  found  by  Mafl'on.  Introduced  in  1799  at  Keiv, 
where  it  flowers  from  June  to  OCtober. 

2.  Meflerfchmidia  arguzia :  ftem  herbaceous,  leaves 
feflile,  corollas  funnel-lhaped.  Root  creeping.  Stem 
upright,  a  ipan  high.  Branches  and  leaves  alternate, 
veined,  tomentofe,  hoary.  Corymbs  or  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  often  two;  corolla  white,  larger  than  in  the  preceding, 
with  the  throat  naked  and  pervious,  the  border  plaited, 
and  the  fides  membranaceous.  Berry  juicelefs,  globulaj;, 
umbilicate,  obfeurely  ftriated,  brown-afh-coloured,  hav¬ 
ing  twoftonesin  it,  bipartite:  feeds  four,  oblong,  flight!/ 
attenuated  upwards,  fo  obfcureLy  angular  as  to  be  in  a. 
manner  round.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1780, 
by  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D. 

3.  Meflerfchmidia  cancellata :  leaves  feflile,  linear, 
obtufe,  hifpid  ;  capfules  reticulated.  Adopted  on  the 
authority  of  Wildenow.  Sterna  foot  high,  hairy,  branched. 
Flowers  on  ftalks,  in  clufters,  of.a  blue  colour.  A  native 
of  Spain. 

MESS'EY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne  :  feven  miles  north  of  Domfront. 

MESS'I,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  built 
on  the  fite  of  Halicai-riaJJus,  a  city  of  Alia  Minor,  and 
capital  of  Caria,  poflefled  by  the  Dorians.  It  was  famous 
for  a  tomb  built  by  Artemifia  in  honour  of  her  hulband 
Maufolus,  which  the  ancients  confidered  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  queen  having  aflifted  the 
Perfians  in  their  war  againft  the  Greeks,  the  city  was 
befieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  taken,  and  demolilhed. 
It  is  now  a  fmall  place  :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mogla. 
Lat.  37.46.  N.  Ion.  27.  22.  E. 

MESSI'AH,/  [from  the  Hebrew.]  The  Anointed  ;  the 
Chrift;  the  Saviour  of  the  World;  the  Prince  of  Peace. — 
Great  and  public  oppofition  the  magiftrates  made  againft 
Jefus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when  he  appeared  as  the 
MelJiah.  Watts. 

Messiah  has  the  fame  fignification  in  Hebrew  that 
Christ  has  in  Greek;  namely  Anointed;  and  the  name 
Messiah,  Anointed,  or  Chrift,  w-as  given  to  the  kings  and 
bigh  priefts  of  the  Jews :  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
are  alfo  called  by  the  name  of  Meft'iahs,  or  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  See  1  Sam.xii.  3,5.  1  Chron.xvi.  22.  Pf.  cv.  15. 

But  this  name  Messiah  was  principally,  and  by  way  of 
eminence,  given  by  the  Jews  to  their  expedted  great  De¬ 
liverer,  whole  coming  they  ftill  vainly  expedl ;  and  is  a 
name  the  Chriftians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mefliah  were  accom- 
plilhed.  The  fum  of  thele  prophecies  is,  That  there 
lhould  be  a  glorious  perfon  named  Mefliah,  defeended 
from  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  who  lhould  be  born  at 
Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  of  the  family  of  David,  then  in 
its  decline,  before  the  Jews  ceafed  to  be  a  people,  while 
the  fecond  temple  was  Handing,  and  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Ezra’s  time  ;  who,  though  appearing  in  mean 
circumftances,  lhould  be  introduced  by  a  remarkable 
forerunner,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould  be  to  awaken  the 
attention  and  expedition  of  the  people.  That  this  Mef- 
fiah  lhould  himfelf  be  eminent  for  the  piety,  wifdom, 
and  benevolence,  of  his  character,  and  the  miraculous 
works  he  lhould  perform  :  yet  that,  notwithftanding  all 
this,  he  lhould  be  rejedled  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  ; 
but  lhould  afterwards  be  raifed  from  the  dead,  and  ex¬ 
alted  to  a  glorious  throne,  on  which  he  lhould  through 
all  generations  continue  to  rule,  at  the  fame  time  making- 
interceflion  for  finners.  That  great  calamities  lhould  for 
the  prelent  be  brought  on  the  Jews  for  rejecting  him  ; 
whereas  the  kingdom  of  God  lhould  by  his  means  be 
erefted  among  the  Gentiles,  and  difperfe  itfelf  even  unto 
the  ends  .of  the  earth  ;  wherever  it  came,  deftroyiog 
idolatry,  and  eftablilhing  true  religion  and  righteoulnefs. 
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In  a  word.  That  this  glorious  perfon  fliould-be  regarded 
by  all  who  believed  in  him  as  a  divine  teacher,  an  atoning 
facririce,  and  a  royal  governor  :  by  means  of  whom  God 
would  make  a  covenant  with  his  people,  very  different 
from  that  made  with  Ifrael  of  old  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  fhould  be  reftored  to,  and  eftabliflred  in,  the 
divine  favour,  and  fixed  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  happinefs. 
See  Christ  and  Christianity,  vol.  iv. 

The  Jews,  as  was  already  ©bferved,  ftill  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  being  impreffed  with  the  notion 
of  a  temporal  Melliah,  who  is  to  be  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  to  lubdue  ail  the  world.  Mod  of  the  modern  rabbins, 
according  to  Buxtorf,  believe  that  the  Meffiah  is  already 
come,  but  that  he  keeps  liimfelf  concealed,  and  will  not 
manifeff  liimfelf  becaufe  of  the  fins  of  the  Jews.  Some  of 
the  Jews,  however,  in  order  to  reconcile  thole  prophecies 
that  feem  to  contradict  each  other  as  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Meffiah,  have  had  recourfe  to  the 
hypothefis  of  two  Meffiahs,  who  are  yet  to  fucceed  each 
other;  one  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  buffering  ;  the 
other  of  glory,  lplendor,  and  power.  The  firft, '.they  fay, 
is  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  to  fight 
againft  Gog,  and  to  be  llain  by  Annilius,  (Zech.  xii.  io.) 
The  iecond  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  lineage 
of  David,  who  is  to  conquer  and  kill  Annilius,  and  reftore 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  reigning  over  it  in  the  liigheft 
glory  and  felicity. 

Jefus  Chrift  aiferts  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah.  In  St.  John 
iv.  25.  the  Samaritan  woman  fays  to  Jefus,  1  know  that 
when  Mefiias  comes,  which  is  called  Chrijl,  he  will  tell  us 
all  things.  Jefus  anfwered  her,  I  that /peak  to  thee  am  he. 

There  are  feveral  impoftors,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
pafs  for  Meffiahs,  as  Chrift  himfelf  predicted ;  Matth. 
xxiv.  24.  J.  Lent,  a  Dutchman,  has  written  a  hiftory 
De  PJ'eudo  Mcjfiis,  “  Of  Falfe  Meffiahs.”  The  firft  he 
mentions  was  one  Barcocmeah,  who  appeared  under  the 
empire  of  Adrian.  The  laft  was  Rabbi  Mordecai,  who 
began  to  be  talked  of  in  1682.  A  little  before  him,  viz. 
in  1666,  appeared  Sabatei  Sevi,  who  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  turned  Mahometan.  See  thof'e  articles. 

MESS'JEURS,  f.  [Fr.  plural  of  vionjieur. ]  Sirs;  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

MESSIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or :  fix  miles  north  of  Dijon. 

MESSILO'NES.  See  Muscle  Bay. 

MESSI'NA,  a  city  and  feaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona,  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  fituated  on  the  ealt 
coaft  towards  the  narrow  lea,  called  The  Straits  of  Mef- 
fina.  This  city  was  formerly  called  Zaticle,  which  appel¬ 
lation  fome  derive  from  the  old  Sicilian  word  zanclos, 
fignifying  a  hook  ;  the  fhore  on  which  it  was  built  being 
of  that  fhape  s  others  think  it  was  fo  called  from  one 
Zanclus,  who  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  ifland.  But 
however  that  be,  this  city,  according  to  the  chronolo- 
gifts,  was  founded  530  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  ; 
and  964  before  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  being  greatly  haraffed  by  the 
pirates  of  Cuma,  had  recourfe  to  the  Meffenians,  a  people 
of  Greece;  who,  h aliening  to  the  afliltance  of  the  Zan- 
cleans,  cleared  their  coalts,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  citizens,  and  fettled  in  their  city,  which  was  from 
them  called  by  the  Greeks  MeJJ'ene ,  and  by  the  Latins 
Mejfana.  Pauianias  tells  us,  that  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mef¬ 
fenians  of  Greece  againft  the  Zancieans,  overthrew  their 
forces,  and,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his  allies,  poffeffed  him¬ 
felf  of  their  city,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  Meffe¬ 
nians  who  had  alii  fled  him  in  this  expedition,  he  called 
Meffene.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  846.  This 
event  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Herodotus,  who.  afcribes  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  the  Samians,  the  allies  of  Anaxilas,  or, 
as  he  calls  him,  Anaiiilaus.  This  city  was  afterwards 
feized  by  the  Mamertini,  and  made  their  capital ;  by 
which  means  it  became  one  of  the  moll  wealthy  and 
powerful  cities  of  Sicily,  it  was  the  firft  town  which 
,  Vol.  XV.  No.  1034. 
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the  Romans  ..poffeffed  in  the  ifland,  being  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Mamertini.  In  the  firft  Punic  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  Under  the  Romans,  Mef- 
lina  long  enjoyed  peace,  and  was  fpared  by  the  rapacious 
Verres.  In  the  civil  wars  it  took  part  with  Sextus  P.o.m- 
peius.  It  was  about  two  years  in  pofleffion  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens;  and,  in  1060,  was  taken  by  Roger  count  of  Gala-; 
bria,  who  called  himfelf  alfo  Count  of  Sicily.  After  the 
maffacre  of  the  French,  it  Hood  a  liege  againft  that  peo¬ 
ple,  and  held  out  till  relieved  by  Peter  of  Arragon.  In 
1139,  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  in  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  being  infulted  by  the  inhabitants,  took  the  city  by 
affault.  In  1674,  it  was  betrayed  to  Louis  XIV.  king  of 
France,  by  whom,  however,  it  could  not  be  maintained. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  Mef- 
fina  was  ellimated  at  100,000.  In  1741,  it  fullered  by 
the  plague,  which  was  followed  by  the  lmall-pox ;  and 
by  thefe  two  dileafes  the  population  is  faid  to  have  been 
reduced  to  30,000.  In  1780,  it  buffered  much  by  an 
earthquake  ;  and,  in  1783,  was  half  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  calamity  ;  lince  which  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
llreets  made  more  fpacious  and  handfome  ••  the  houfes 
are  like  palaces,  but  they  have  wifely  built  them  only 
two  ftories  high  for  fear  of  future  fliocks,  learning  from 
experience  that  the  upper  ftories  only  are  in  general  de- 
fl/oyed.  The  Palazzata,  a  row  of  magnificent  buildings, 
following  the  gentle  bendings  of  the  lhore,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake,  and  is  hardly  yet  rebuilt.  The 
churches  and  convents  are  numerous,  and  generally  ele¬ 
gant,  with  conliderable  incomes.  The  archbifliop’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  large  and  well  built.  The  general  hofpital,  called 
La  Loggia,  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  public  buildings 
in  the  city  ;  befides  which  there  is  alfo  a  large  and  rich 
hofpital,  and  near  it  is  a  fpacious  well-built  Lombard- 
houfe,  under  good  regulations.  The  haven  which  Charles 
VI.  made  a  free-port,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finelt  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  citadel  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  grove 
of  elms  and  poplars.  In  the  middle  of  a  haven  are  the 
light-houfe  and  lazaretto,  where  the  feamen  from  the 
Levant  perform  quarantine.  The  population  is  at  pre- 
fent  ellimated  at  36,000.  The  air  is  healthy,  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reft  of  Sicily,  is  reckoned  cool.  The 
trade  of  the  city  has  declined  very  much,  yet  is  ftill  con- 
fiderable,  efpecially  fince  the  year  1728,  when  it  was 
declared  a  free  port.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here  in  Au- 
gult,  at  which  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods  are  ex- 
pofed  to  fale. 

Lieutenant-general  Cockburne,  in  his  “  Voyage  to  Sicily 
and  Malta,”  1815,  fpeaks  in  animated  terms  of  the  view 
of  Meffina  from  the  lea. — “  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  the 
beauty  of  the  country  round  Meffina,  which  is  never 
better  enjoyed  than  on-board  a  man-of-war  one  mile 
from  fhore.  To  behold  this  city  from  the  lea,  its  beau¬ 
tiful  harbour,  the  winding  ftreights  extending  for  miles 
from  the  Faro  to  St.  Placido,  its  feveral  capes  and  pro- 
montaries,  the  chains  of  mountains  behind  Meffina  of 
moil  irregular  forms,  forts  Gonzago  and  Caftellacia,  with 
Antena  Mara,  next  in  height  to  Etna,  crowning  the 
whole  ;  in  lhort,  an  affemblage  of.  mountains,  water,  and 
orange-groves,  with  a  fine  city,  convents,  and  villages, 
all  comprifed  in  one  view  that  cannot  be  furpaffed.  But, 
as  the  fun  declines,  and  llrikes  on  Calabria,  new  and  rich 
tints  with,  different  lhades  appear.  The  wild  fublimity  of 
thefe  mountains,  the  lights  which  at  this  time  difplay,  the 
diftant  foreils,  with  range  behind  range  of  all  forms  and 
fliapes,  conftitute  a  feene  at  once  magnificent,  beautiful, 
and  fublime.” 

Meffina  claims  the  prerogative  of  being  ftyled  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  kingdom,  but  Palermo  diiputes  this  point  of 
precedency  with  it.  In  the  trealury  of  the  cathedral 
is  prefer ved  the  palladium  of  Meffina,  a  letter  from  the. 
Virgin  Mary  to  its  citizens.  This  is  the  title  upon  which 
the  Meffinefe  build  their  preteniions  to  pre-eminence 
over  the  whole  ifland,  nay  over  the  whole  world  ;  to  its 
virtues  and  patronage  they  attribute  every  piece  of  good 
3  C  fortune. 
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fortune,  and  to  their  own  unworthinefs  all  finifter  events 
that  have  befallen  them.  The  authenticity  of  this  epiftle 
has  been  ferioufly  impunged,  and  of  courfe  vigoroufiy 
defended  by  many  Sicilian  divines  and  dilputators.  The 
ftory  is  as  follows :  After  St.  Paul  had  made  fome  flay  at 
Medina  (a  circumftance  of  his  travels  unnoticed  by  St. 
Luke),  the  Meflinefe  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
Jerufalem  with  an  embaffy  of  four  perfons  fent  by  the  city 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  excellencies  were  gracioully 
received  by  her,  and  brought  back  a  letter  written  with 
her  own  hand  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  St.  Paul 
tranflated  into  Greek.  By  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens 
this  invaluable  treafure  was  loft,  and  utterly  forgotten 
till  the  year  1467,  when  Conftanline  Lafcaris,  a  refugee 
Greek,  found  a  copy  of  it,  and  turning  it.- into  Latin, 
made  it  known  to  the  citizens,  and  then  to  all  the  ca¬ 
tholic  world.  Its  authenticity  is  now  fo  well  eftablidied 
at  Medina,  that  Regna  the  hiftorian  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  whoever  was  to  confefs  even  a  doubt  on  the 
fubjeft  in  that  city  would  be  treated  as  an  infidel. 

This  curious  epiftle  is  conceived  in  thele  terms :  “  The 
Virgin  Mary,  daughter  of  Joachim,  mod:  humble  mother 
of  God,  Jefus  Chrift  crucified,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  and 
the  family  of  David,  health  and  the  bleffing  of  God  the 
Father  of  Almighty  to  all  the  people  of  Medina.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  your  faith,  you  have,  in  confequence  of 
a  public  deliberation,  fent  a  deputation  to  me ;  and  fince 
you  acknowledge  that  my  Son  is  both  God  and  man,  and 
that  he  afcended  into  heaven  after  his  refurredtion,  as 
you  have  learned  from  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  the  apof- 
tie,  I  give  my  bleding  to  you  and  all  your  city,  and  agree 
to  become  your  protedtrels.  In  the  4id  year  of  my  Son, 
the  ill  of  the  Indidtion,  the  3d  day  of  June,  and  the  37th 
of  the  moon,  at  Jerufalem.”  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  aftro- 
Komical  blunders  in  thefe  dates,  let  it  fuffice  to  oblerve, 
that  Lalcaris  was  not  aware  that  Dennis  the  Little,  a  Sy¬ 
rian  monk  in  the  6th  century,  was  the  firft  who  made  ufe 
of  the  era  that  commences  at  our  Saviour’s  birth. 

There  is  another  chureh  in  this  city  that  dei’erves  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  architedture 
or  ornaments,  as  for  its  being  the  laft  refuge  of  the  Greek 
liturgy,  which  was  once  the  predominant  fervice  of  the 
ifland,  but  gradually  abolilhed  by  different  conquerors. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  de  Grapheo,  or  “  of  the 
Letter,”  which  denomination  may  perhaps  have  furnifhed 
•Lafcaris  with  the  idea  of  his  letter.  It  is  known  at  pre- 
fent  by  the  name  of  la  Cattolica.  According  to  the  Greek 
canons,  the  entrance  of  monaftic  churches  was  recipro¬ 
cally  forbidden  to  each  lex  ;  and  the  cathedrals  were  the 
only  places  of  worfhip  where  a  daily  facrifice  was  offered 
up  by  the  bifhop  and  clergy,  and  where  both  men  and 
women  were  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  church.  From  this  general  admittance,  the 
building  acquired  the  title  of  Catholic,  or  univerfal. 

On  the  front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  fquare,  which, 
though  not  regular,  is  far  from  being  mean.  This  was 
not  the  largeft  fquare  in  Mefiina  before  its  overthrow  5 
but  it  was  the  molt  elegant,  the  molt  fplendidly  adorned, 
and  the  belt  frequented.  There  ftands  in  this  fquare  an 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  bronze,  which 
has  been  fpared  by  the  earthquake.  It  ftands  on  a  mar¬ 
ble  pedeftal,  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare.  Oppofite  to 
this  ftatue  is  an  elegant  marble  fountain,  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  reprefenting  men  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  all  of  them  fpouting  out  water  in  great  abundance  5 
which  ufed,  in  fummer,  to  fpread  an  agreeable  and  re- 
frefhing  coolnefs  over  the  fquare,  that  induced  company 
to  aflemble  here.  Seven  ftreets  terminated  here.  The 
cathedral  forms  a  part  of  the  fquare.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  bleffed  Virgin ;  the  occafion  of  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  an  anniverfary  feaft  celebrated  in  Mefiina, 
which  is  called  the  Fcajl  of  the  Letter.  A  lock  of  the 
Virgin’s  hair,  which,  fhe  fent  to  the  Meflenians  at  the 
lame  time  with  the  letter,  is  carried  through  the  city  in 


procefilon  in  a  cryftal  vefTel.  She  made  alfo  a  prefent  of 
her  pidture  to  the  Mefienian  deputies.  It  is  placed  over 
the  tabernacle.  None  but  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  are 
permitted  to  touch,  or  take  up  on  their  fhoulders,  the  fil- 
ver  fhrine  in  which  the  cryftal  vefl'el  with  the  Virgin’s  hair 
is  depofited.  Eight  of  thofe  canons,  with  mitres  on  their 
heads,  bear  this  fhrine  in  the  procefilon.  The  canopy 
fufpended  over  it,  is  fupported  by  fix  fenators  in  their 
robes.  The  picture  and  the  hair  are  fhown  to  ftrangers,. 
This  procefilon,  and  the  other  religious  ceremonies  of  this 
feftival,  are  followed  by  horfe-races.  The  fpirits  of  the 
people  being  already  elevated  by  their  religious  exercifes, 
they  engage  with  amazing  eagernefs  in  thefe  and  the  other 
diverfions  with  which  they  are  accompanied  :  a  tumultuous 
joy  reigns  over  the  city  ;  and  the  evening  concludes  with 
illuminations  and  fireworks.  The  fhips  in  the  harbour  pay 
the  citizens  the  compliment  of  entertaining  them  with  a 
difeharge  of  their  guns  on  the  occafion. 

Through  a  fquare  called  the  Square  of  the  Great  Hof- 
pital,  runs  a  large  and  impetuous  torrent,  the  Porto  delle 
Legni.  It  is  precipitated  from  thofe  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  this  city  on  the  fouth  fide.  The  channel 
which  it  has  cut  out  for  itfelf  is  at  times  entirely  full.  It 
would,  on  fuch  occafions,  overflow  the  fquare  and  other 
parts  of  the  city,  were  it  not  confined  by  walls  which  have 
been  built  on  both  lides  to  prevent  fuch  accidents.  An¬ 
other  ftream  of  a  fimilar  origin,  called  the  Torrent  of  La 
Bocetta,  runs  through  another  part  of  the  city  3  it  is  alfo 
confined  within  walls  to  prevent  it  from  overflowing. 

The  Square  of  St.  John  of  Malta  is  one  of  the  largeft 
in  Mefiina.  In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  is  a  fine  marble 
fountain,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  fculptured  figures 
and  jets  d’eau.  Befide  the  fountain,  there  was  formerly 
a  large  refervoir  for  horfes  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  time 
of  the  annual  feftivals,  there  ufed  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
water  of  the  refervoir  a  galley,  or  rather  a  fidlitious  repre- 
fentation  of  a  galley,  with  galley-ilaves,  foldiers,  officers, 
and  a  commander,  on-board,  all  in  arms,  and  the  galley 
properly  equipped  as  a  Ihip  of  war.  This  galley  was  de¬ 
corated  with  great  art ;  and  by  night  the  malts,  and  every 
other  fuitable  part,  were  hung  with  lamps,  which  illu¬ 
mined  it  in  a  very  fplendid  manner.  Every  thing  around 
was  fo  artificially  difpofed,  that,  when  the  fireworks  were 
played  oft',  the  fpedtator  was  led  to  think,  though  he  per¬ 
ceived  only  one  galley,  that  the  noife  which  he  heard  was 
produced  by  a  naval  combat ;  and  that  the  other  fhips 
were  concealed  from  his  view  by  the  l'moke  occafioned  by 
the  guns  and  fireworks.  This,  when  properly  conducted, 
was  a  noble  fpedtacle.  The  fenate  repaired  thither  from 
the  cathedral,  attended  with  a  guard  and  a  numerous 
company.  In  one  carriage  fat  fix  fenators,  the  governor 
of  the  city,  and  fometimes  the  archbifhop.  It  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  large,  and  drawn  by  fix  white  horfes  very  richly 
harnefled.  Other  carriages  followed,  with  the  train  who 
attended  the  governor  and  the  fenators. 

Almoft  all  feftivals  owe  their  origin  to  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  event,  or  fome  lingular  ftory  either  true  or  falfe.  It 
is  laid,  that,  when  the  fplendour  with  which  the  feaft  of 
the  Ajjumption  de  la  Bara  was  celebrated  at  Mefiina  firft 
began  to  attradt  foreigners  to  the  city,  on  that  occafion 
fuch  crowds  repaired  thither  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants 
with  the  fears  of  a  famine.  But  one  year,  w'hen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftrangers  w'as  greater  than  ufual  at  the  time  of  this 
feftival,  the  magiftrates  were  very  much  at  a  lols  how  to 
fupply  them  with  provifions  ;  and  at  length,  every  other 
relburce  failing,  no  hopes  of  relief  remained  but  from  the 
kindnefs  of  the  Blefied  Virgin.  Fervent  prayers  were  ad- 
drefled  to  their  patronefs  ;  and  next  morning  by  day¬ 
break  three  brigantines  appeared  entering  the  harbour 
with  full  iails.  They  proved  to  be  loaded  with  corn.  It 
w:as  eagerly  purchaled  ;  and  the  people  of  the  city  halted 
to  appeafe  their  hunger.  But,  when  they  came,  after 
refrelhing  themfelves,  to  pay  the  corn-merchants  their 
money,  neither  Ihips  nor  merchants  could  be  found.  After 
their  firft  emotions  of  furprife  had  fubfided,  they  natu- 
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rally  concluded  that  fuch  a  feafonable  fupply  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  prefent  from  the  Virgin,  who,  being  pleafed 
with  the  zeal  of  her  MefTenian  votaries,  and  defirous  to 
prevent  the  concourle  of  ftrangers  who  attended  the  fef- 
tival  from  diminifhing,  had  interpofed  in  this  miraculous 
manner  to  fave  them  from  the  diftrefles  of  famine.  A 
new  feftival  was  celebrated  in  gratitude  to  their  generous 
benefadtrefs.  Three  fmall  vefl'els  of  filver  were  made,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  memory  of  the  event ;  and  thefe 
are  at  prefent  ufed  as  lamps  in  the  cathedral.  The  fenate 
likewife  decreed,  that  the  clergy  Ihould  pay  annually  a 
fmall  tax,  to  be  laid  out  in  conftrudting  a  fmall  galley  to 
fwim  on  the  fountain,  and  in  defraying  the  expenfes  of 
the  fireworks.  The  profits  of  the  clergy  are  fo  confider- 
able  on  the  occafion  of  the  feftival,  that  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pay  the  tax  with  great  cheerfulnefs. 

Between  Medina  and  the  tower  of  Faro  there  ftands  a 
fmall  church  called  the  Madona  of  the  Grotto.  It  was 
anciently  a  temple  of  a  round  ftrudure,  and  ornamented 
with  columns  like  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Rome.  Mo¬ 
dern  columns  now  fupply  the  place  that  was  occupied  by 
the  ancient.  There  are  large  niches  in  the  rock  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  temple,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  equal  anti¬ 
quity.  Thefe  contain  no  fculptured  figures ;  but  in  pagan 
times  they  might  pofiibly  contain  fome. 

Medina,  being  fttuated  between  Mount  Etna  and  the 
Gulf  of  Charybdis,  and  being  likewife  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  volcanoes  of  Lipari  and  Stromboli,  muft  have 
been  in  all  ages  liable  to  fuller  by  earthquakes.  Such  ter¬ 
rible  events,  however,  appear  to  have  been  more  unfre¬ 
quent  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  and  have  alarmed 
the  prefent  age  oftener  than  any  other.  In  the  year  1693 
a  fourth  part  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  was  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Medina  merel)'  felt  the  fhock  ;  all  its  build¬ 
ings,  however,  fuftered.  In  the  year  1742  it  fuffered  an¬ 
other  equally  violent.  A  plague  which  followed  in  1743 
retarded  the  repairs  neceftary  after  the  earthquake.  In 
the  year  1780,  this  city  continued,  for  more  than  fix 
months,  to  fuller  from  new  earthquakes. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1 782was  unufually  cold  and  rainy. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  often  as  low  as  56  degrees. 
The  fucceeding  winter  was  dry  ;  and  the  mercury  never 
fell  under  25  degrees:  and,  what  is  uncommon  in  that 
feafon,  ftorms  were  now  and  then  obferved  to  arife  from 
the  weft.  The  pilots  in  the  channel  obferved  that  the 
tides  no  longer  rofe  at  the  ufual  periods,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Charybdis  raged  with  extraordinary  fury.  On  the  5th 
of  February,  1783,  the  air  was  heavy  and  calm  ;  the  Iky 
obfcured  with  thick  clouds,  and  the  atmofphere  feemingly 
all  in  a  flame.  About  half  after  twelve  at  noon,  the 
earth  began  to  (hake  with  a  dreadful  noife.  The  (hocks 
continually  increafed,  and  became  at  length  fo  violent  as 
to  open  the  ground,  and  to  overturn  in  two  or  three  mi¬ 
nutes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  buildings.  A  long  white 
cloud  appeared  to  the  north-weft  ;  and  loon  after  another, 
very  dark,  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  lat¬ 
ter  in  a  moment  fpread  over  the  whole  horizon,  and  de¬ 
luged  the  city  with  rain  and  hail,  accompanied  with 
dreadful  claps  of  thunder.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  the 
utmoft  terror  to  the  fields  and  the  (hips  in  the  harbour. 
From  mid -day  till  five  in  the  afternoon  the  earthquake 
continued  almoft  without  interruption.  The  (hocks  then 
became  fomewhat  lefs  frequent.  The  cries  of  the  dying  ; 
the  flirieks  of  thole  w’ho  were  half  buried  under  the  ruins  ; 
the  wild  terror  with  which  others,  who  were  ftill  able,  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  their  efcape  ;  the  defpair  of  fathers, 
mothers,  and  hulbands,  bereft  of  thofe  who  were  deareft 
to  them  ;  then  formed  altogether  a  fcene  of  horror,  fuch 
as  can  but  feldom  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  calamities 
of  the  human  race.  Amid  that  awful  fcene,  inftances  of 
the  moft  heroic  courage  and  the  molt  generous  aft’eftion 
were  difplayed.  Mothers,  regardlefs  of  their  own  fafety, 
ruflied  into  every  danger  to  (hatch  their  children  from 
death.  Conjugal  and  filial  affeblion  prompted  deeds  not 
lefs  defperate  and  heroic.  But  no  fconer  did  the  earth- 
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quake  ceafe,  than  the  poor  Wretches  who  had  efcaped  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  influence  of  very  different  palfions.  When- 
they  returned  to  vifit  the  ruins,  to  feek  out  the  fit  nation 
of  their  fallen  dwellings,  to  inquire  into  the  fate  cf  their 
families,  to  procure  food  and  colledl  forhe  remains  of  their 
former  fortunes — fuch  as  found  their  circumftances  the 
moft  wretched  became  fuddenly  animated  with  rase, 
W'hich  nothing  but  wild  delpair  could  infpire.  The  difi- 
tinftion  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  fociety  were  difre- 
garded,  and  property  eagerly  violated.  Murder,  rapine, 
and  lawlefs  robbery,  reigned  among  the  fmoking  ruins. 

The  fucceeding  day  fcarcely  alleviated  the  diftrefs  of  this- 
difmal  night :  the  few  wretches  who  ftill  furvived,  found 
themfelves  deftitute  of  every  neceftary.  At  length  order 
was  in  fome  degree  re-eftablilhed  ;  and  in  two  days  after 
every  perfon  was  fupplied  at  leall  with  fome  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  neceflaries  for  fubfiltence.  But  none  as  yet 
thought  of  returning  to  take  up  their  abode  among  the 
ruins.  The  common  people  fixed  their  refidence  on  the 
plain  of  Porto  Salvo,  near  the  town  of  Salleo  ;  the  nobles,- 
magiftrates,  and'  merchants,  on  another  plain,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ftream  Porto  de  Legno  ;  and  the  foldiers 
at  Terra  Nuova.  Some  violent  Ihocks,  which  were  again' 
felt  on  the  7th  of  February  and  the  28th  of  March,  almolh 
completed  t-he  deftrudlion  of  the  city.  The  corn-maga¬ 
zines,  however,  efcaped  without  damage  ;  and  the  public 
ovens  and  the  aquedudls  were  but  little  injured.  From 
thefe  fails  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that,  had  not  the 
houfes  of  Medina  been,  in  general,  hallily  built  at  the  firft, 
and  afterwards  carelefsly  repaired,  fewer  of  them  would 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake. 

The  neighbouring  villages,  having  differed  but  little, 
were  the  firft  to  relieve  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Medina  in  their  diftrefs.  Maltefe  galleys  for  fome  days 
fupplied  neceflaries  to  the  poor  and  the  lick  with  a  gene- 
roiity  which  merits  the  higheft  praife.  They  brought 
furgeons  and  whatever  was  needful  for  the  cure  of  the 
wounded.  The  lupplies  lent  by  the  king  of  France  were 
refufed,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not.  What  money  was 
needed  for  the  l’upport  of  the  people  was  taken  from  the 
treafury  of  the  city  of  Medina  ;  for  what  the  king  of 
Naples  fent  was  feized  and  fpent  by  the  garrifon. 

This  earthquake  was  not  of  a  momentary  duration,  like 
that  by  which  Lilbon  was  deftroyed,  and  likeniany  others ; 
for  more  than  fixty  days,  from  the  5th  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  Medina  continued  to  be  lhaken,.and 
in  that  time  felt  more  than  two- hundred  Ihocks  ;  and 
even  after  that  period  the  alarm  was  again  and  again  re¬ 
newed.  The  chief  damage  which  the.  public-  buildings 
within  the  city  fuftered  was  the  fall  of  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  Purgatory.  Only  the  walls  were  left  (landing ; 
and  even  thefe  had  fuffered  ’  confiderably.  One  half  of 
the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  was  beaten  to  the  ground. 
The  magazines  of  Porto  Franco  were  likewife  very  much 
(battered.  The  fort  of  St.  Salvator,  being  built  on  an  ar¬ 
tificial  foundation,  the-  fide  next  the  lea  is  there  fallen 
down  5  but  on  the  other  fide,  where  it  is  founded  on  a 
rock,  it  has  flood  unmoved  by  all  the  Ihocks  of  the  earth¬ 
quake.  ' 

The  difaftrous  year  of  this  earthquake  was  fcarcely  con¬ 
cluded,  the  chalrns  which  it  had  opened  in  the  ground 
were  ftill  yawning,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  ftill  trembled  with  terror,  when  the  ele¬ 
ments  again  renewed  their  fury  to  ravage  this  miferable 
land.  On  Tuefday  the  6lh  of  January,  1784,  about  fun- 
rife,  the  wind  began  to  blow  loftly  from  the  north-eaft.-. 
The  lea  gradually  (welled,  rofe  beyond  its  bed  with  rapid 
impetuofity,  overflowed  the  quay  of  Medina,  and  lalhed 
with  its  billow's  the  ruins  of  the  Palazzata.  It  loofened 
and  difplaced  many  of  the  ftones  of  the  mole-,  lp read  over 
the  whole  ftreet,  and  attacked  the  pedeftals  of  the  llatues 
which  had  been  (pared  by  the  earthquake,  and  drill  flood 
firm  among  the  ruins.  The  fame  furious  wind  which 
(welled  the  fea  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  ravaged  the 
whole  coaft  from  Medina  all  the  way  to  Syracule.  See 

Calabria, 
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Calabria,  vol.  iv.  p.  603.  and  the  article  Earthquake, 
there  referred  to. 

MESSI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Ypres.  The  place  contains  3155,  and  the  canton  17,956, 
inhabitants. 

MF.SSI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  :  ten  miles  north-north-well  of  Lille. 

MESS'ING,  J'.  The  aft  of  feeding  together. 

MESS'ING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Aichftatt :  eight  miles  north-welt  of  Beilngries,  and  four¬ 
teen  north-north-eaft  of  Aichftatt. 

MESS'ING,  a  village  in.Eflex,  fouth-weft  of  Colchef- 
ter,  towards  Witham;  with  a  fair  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 

July. 

MESS'INGHAM,  a  village  in  Lincolnlhire,  near  But- 
terworth  and  Axholm-ilie  ;  with  a  fair  on  T rinity  Monday. 

MESS'IS,  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  i n  Caramania : 
fifteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Adana,  and  fifty-eight 
fouth-weft  of  Marafch. 

.  MESSOU'RI.  See  Mesembria,  p.  170. 

MESS'UAGE,  j.  [ ntejjuagium ,  law  Lat.  formed  perhaps 
from  mefnage  by  miftake  of  the  n  in  court-hand  for  u, 
they  being  written  alike;  or  from  maijon,  Fr.]  The  houfe 
and  ground  fet  apart  for  houfehold  ufes. 

In  Scotland,  meffuage  denotes  what  is  called  in  England 
the  munor-houj'e,  viz.  the  principal  dwelling-houle  within 
any  barony. 

MESSU'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  thirty- 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Tavallhus, 

MESSUKh  See  Mysore. 

MES'TA,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Scio.  Lat.  38.  25.  N.  Ion.  25.  50.  E. 

MES'TA,  f.  A  Spanilh  term,  which,  in  its  general  ac¬ 
ceptation,  fignifies  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  forts  of  grain, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Englilh  word  majllin,  denotes,  in 
a  more  reftrifted  fenfe,  the  union  of  the  flocks  belonging 
to  feveral  different  proprietors  into  one  colleftive  body, 
which  does  not  ftriftiy  attach  to  any  country,  but  travels 
backward  and  forward  twice  in  the  year,  palling  part  of  it 
at  one  place,  and  part  in  another.  .This  colleftion  is 
formed  by  an  aflociation  of  proprietors,  conlifting  of  the 
nobles,  perfons  in  power,  members  of  rich  monafteries 
and  ecclefiaftical  chapters,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
wafte  lands,  as  is  done  on  the  commons  in  England. 

This  cuftom,  firft  introduced  by  circumftantialneceflity, 
in  procels  of  time  was  converted  into  a  claim,  which  long 
polfeflion  has  now  changed  into  a  prefcriptive  right.  It 
refts  at  prefent  upon  the  fupport  of  thofe  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  which  have  favoured,  protefted,  and  perpetuated, 
the  ufurpation.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom  mult  be  referred 
to  the  era  in  which  the  great  plague  ravaged  Spain,  and 
deftroyed  two-thirds  of  the  population.  The  few  perfons 
who  furvived  that  deftruftive  fcourge  took  polfeflion  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  their 
former  occupiers.  Thefe  they  united  with  their  own  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  large  properties  ;  but,  not  pof- 
fefling  fufficient  means  for  the  cultivation  of  luch  exten- 
iive  domains,  they  were  obliged  to  convert  nearly  the 
whole  into  pafturage,  and  confine  their  attention  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  care  and  increafe  of  their  flocks.  Hence  has 
arifen  the  vaft  quantity  of  pafture-lands  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Ellramadura,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
other  provinces.  To  this  caufe,  among  others,  may  be 
attributed  the  prodigious  quantity  of  uncultivated  lands 
difcoverable  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  hence  fo 
many  proprietors,  who  pofiefs  extenlive  trafts  of  territory, 
yet  have  no  titles  to  their  eftates,  and  are  therefore  deno¬ 
minated  duenojvocei’os. 

The  flocks  which,  when  united,  form  the  mefta,  ufually 
conlift  of  about  ten  thoufand  Iheep  in  each.  Every  flock 
is  condufted  by  an  officer,  called  a  mayoral ,  who  fuperin- 
tends  the  Ihepherds,  and  direfts  the  route.  It  is  elfential 
that  he  Ihould  be  an  aftive  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pafturage,  the  nature  of  Iheep,  and  methods. of 
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treatment.  The  mayoral  is  allowed  a  horfe  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  doublons,  or  30I.  8s.  per  annum.  Under  him  are 
fifty  Ihepherds,  who  are  divided  into  four  clafles.  The 
wages  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  reals, or  il.  ns.  3d. 
per  month,  for  the  firft  clafs  ;  one  hundred  reals  for  the 
fecond,  fixty  reals  for  the  third,  and  forty  reals  for  the 
fourth  ;  exclufive  of  thefe  wages,  each  is  allowed  a  daily 
ration  of  bread,  weighing  two  pounds.  They  receive  in¬ 
dividually  tw'elve  reals,  or  2s.  6d.  for  travelling-expenfes, 
when  they  commence  their  journey  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May  ;  and  the  like  fum  on  their  return  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  To  each  ffiepherd  is  granted  the  privilege  alio  of 
keeping  a  few  Iheep  and  goats  ;  but  the  wool  and  hair 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  flock.  The  number  of 
perfons  thus  employed  in  the  care  of  the  whole  of  the 
flocks  which  compole  the  mefta,  are  about  forty-five  or 
fifty  thoufand.  The  dogs  are  alfo  numerous,  fifty  being 
the  allowance  to  each  flock.  The  number  of  Iheep  which 
are  thus  made  to  migrate  has  varied  at  different  periods. 
In  the  fixteenth  century,  the  enumeration  comprifed 
feven  millions  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  they  were  reduced  to  two  mil¬ 
lions  five  hundred  thoufand.  Uftaria  ftates  the  number 
in  his  time,  about  the  end  of  the  fame  century,  at  four 
millions  ;  they  amount  at  prefent  to  near  five. 

The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of  Eftramadura, 
Andalufia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  Old  and  New  Caf- 
tile,  where  they  uiually  winter  ;  they  repair  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  two  latter  provinces,  and  thofe  of  Biicay, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon.  The  mountainous  diftrifts  molt 
frequented  by  thele  flocks  in  New  Callile  are  thofe  of 
Cuenca  ;  and,  in  Old  Callile,  thofe  of  Segovia,  Soria,  and 
Buytrago.  The  Iheep,  while  feeding  on  the  mountains, 
have  occafionally  adminiftered  to  them  fimall  quantities 
of  fait.  It  is  laid  upon  flat  ftones,  to  which  the  flocks 
are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat  what  quantity  they 
pleafe.  During  the  days  the  fait  is  adminiftered,  the 
Iheep  are  not  allowed  to  depafture  on  a  calcareous  foil, 
but  are  moved  to  argillaceous  lands,  where  they  feed  vo- 
racioully. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  flocks  recommence 
their  march  homewards.  Defcending  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  travel  towards  the  warmer  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  again  repair  to  the  plains  of  Leon,  Eftramadura, 
and  Andalufia.  The  Iheep  are  generally  condufted  to 
the  fame  paftures  they  had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and 
where  molt  of  them  had  been  yeaned  ;  there  they  are 
kept  during  the  winter. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  peregrina¬ 
tions  is  regulated  by  particular  laws,  and  immemorial 
cuftoms.  The  Iheep  pals  unmolefted  over  the  paftures 
belonging  to  the  villages,  and  the  commons  which  lie  in 
their  road,  and  have  a  right  to  feed  on  them.  They  are 
not,  however,  allowed  to  pafs  over  cultivated  lands  ;  but 
the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them 
a  path  ninety  varas  (84  yards)  in  breadth.  When  they 
traverfe  the  commonable  paftures,  they  feldom  travel 
more  than  two  leagues,  or  five  miles  and  a  half,  a-day  ; 
but,  when  they  walk  in  dole  order  over  the  cultivated 
fields,  often  more  than  fix  leagues,  or  near  feventeen 
miles.  The  whole  of  their  journey  is  ufually  an  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  leagues, 
which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  days. 

The  price  paid  for  depalluring  the  lands,  where  they 
winter,  is  equally  regulated  by  ufage,  and  is  very  low  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
make  the  fmalleft  advance.  The  mefta  has  its  peculiar 
laws,  which  were  originally  made  by  the  parties  interefted, 
the  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  received  the  fanftion  of  fe¬ 
veral  lovereigns  of  Spain,  among  whom  was  Charles  I. 
who  approved  and  confirmed  them  in  the  year  1544.  A 
particular  tribunal  alfo  exilts,  under  the  title  of  Horn-ado 
Confejo  de  la  Mejia,  or  the  Honourable  Council  of  the 
Mefta.  This  court,  in  which  one  of  the  council  at  Caftiie 
1  prefides. 
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•pvefide9,  is  compofed  of  four  judges,  who  fuperintend  the 
prefervation  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  mella, 
They  levy  upon  the  fhepherds  and  their  flocks,  pontage, 
parcage,  and  other  tolls ;  they  fettle  the  difputcs  and 
quarrels  among  the  fhepherds  ;  direft  the  route  the  flocks 
ought  to  take  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  regulate  what  occurs  on  their  pafljige  ;  fettle  what 
refpedfs  their  pafturage  ;  in  a  word,  they  adjuft  every  con¬ 
cern  in  which  the  meftacan  be  fuppofed  interefted  in  the 
flighted:  degree.  The  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  even  the 
fhepherds,  poffefs,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  of-commit- 
ment,  which  they  very  frequently  abufe.  They  have  the 
improper  privilege  of  citing  all  kinds  of  perfons,  of  what¬ 
ever  age  or  condition,  before  the  Council  of  Mefla,  under 
a  fuppofition,  or  pretence,  that  their  altercations,  or  bu- 
finefs,  have  fome  connexion,  however  diftant,  with  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  its  court. 

The  public  opinion  throughout  Spain  is  decidedly  op- 
pofed  to  the  mefla,  againft  the  vexatious  circumftances 
to  which  it  continually  gives  rife,  and  the  conftant  obfta- 
cles  it  throws  in  the  w'ay  of  agricultural  improvements. 
In  faft,  the  grievances  ariiing  from  its  effects  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  fevere. 

1.  The  number  of  perfons  it  employs  is  very  great, 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  ;  which  are  fo  many  fubjefts  loft 
to  the  ftate,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  takes  place  principally  in  thofe  provinces 
where  the  ftrength  requilite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  foil 
is  mod  deficient. 

2.  An  immenfe  extent  of  highly-valuable  land  is  con¬ 
verted  into  pafturage  ;  and  produces  comparatively  no¬ 
thing.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fucli 
places  find  no  employ,  nor  means  of  providing  for  their 
wants  ;  they  are  refufed  the  neceflary  articles  for  the  lup- 
port  of  life,  becaufe  the  lands  on  which  they  might  be 
grown  do  not  produce  them. 

3.  The  cultivated  lands,  which  lie  near  the  route  the 
flocks  take  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  mountains, 
are  fubjefil  to  continual  trelpafs,  which  is  committed  with 
impunity  ;  for  in  vain  do  the  owners  of  thofe  lands  appeal 
againft  fuch  abufes  and  folicit  indemnity.  The  damages 
luftained  on  thefe  occafions  is  fo  much  greater,  owing  to 
the  fealons  of  the  year  in  which  the  journeyings  of  the 
flocks  are  made.  The  firft  is  when  the  corn  is  generally 
far  advanced  in  its  growth  ;  and  the  fecond  when  the  vines 
are  loaded  with  grapes. 

4.  The  commonable  paftures  alfo,  which  are  in  the  line 
of  the  route,  are  equally  devaftated ;  fo  that  the  flocks 
belonging  to  places  in  the  vicinity  can  fcarcely  find  a  bare 
fubfiftence. 

5.  The  flocks  which  compofe  the  mefla  are  unprofitable 
for  agricultural  purpofes ;  for,  never  being  folded  upon 
the  arable  lands,  they  confequently  contribute  nothing 
towards  their  fertilization. 

6.  The  directors  and  fhepherds  are  dreaded  in  every 
place  through  which  they  pafs  ;  for  they  exercife  a  molt 
infufferable  defpotifm,  the  confequence  of  the  improper 
privilege  they  poifefs  of  bringing  whoml’oever  they  may 
choofe  to  infult  before  the  tribunal  of  the  mefla  ;  whole 
decifions  are  almoft  invariably  in  favour  of  its  fervants. 

Thefe  grievances  have  for  time  immemorial  excited 
the  moft  forcible  protellations  againft  them  ;  the  general 
ftates  of  the  realm  have  inceffantly  requefted  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  mefla,  and  the  complaints  and  addreffes  of 
the  people  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  For  a  long  leries  of  years  all  appeals  upon  the 
fubjeCt  were  in  vain.  They  at  length,  however,  became 
fo  loud  and  preffing,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  government  found  itfelf  obliged  to  pay 
fome  attention  to  the  fubjeft.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  make  the  requifite  inquiry,  Whether  it  were  more  eli¬ 
gible  for  public  utility  to  continue  or  fupprefs  the  mefla  ? 
and,  provided  the  committee  fliould  determine  on  the 
former  meafure,  what  modifications  might  be  proper  to 
adopt  for  its  better  regulation.  The  perfons  interefted 
V.Ot.  XV.  Mo.  1035. 
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were  very  powerful,  and  they  made  fure  of  evading  this 
wife  dilpofition  for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  mefla. 
The  committee,  though  permanently  eftablifhed,  have 
done  nothing  thefe  forty  years.  Affairs  remain  in  juft 
the  fame  ftate;  and,  as  it  too  frequently  happens,  the 
intereft  of  a  few  individuals  'ftill  obtains  the  advantage 
over  the  public  good.  Laborde's  View  of  Spain,  voi.  iv. 
See  the  article  Ovis. 

MKS'TERO,  a  cape  on  the  north  coal!  of  Egypt :  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Rofetta.  Lat.  31.25.  N.  Ion.  30.  54.  E. 

MES'TI,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia:  fix 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Belcz. 

MESTINEK',  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the.  Middle 
Mark  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Brandenburg. 

MESTI'ZOS,  f.  The  breed  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
native  Americans. 

MES'TO.  See  KaRASix,  vol.  xi.  p.  632. 

MES'TR  A,  a  town  in  the  Trevifan :  fifteen  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Padua,  and  eight  north-weft  of  Venice. 

MES'TRE  (Little),  a  bay  on  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Newfoundland  Ifland,  fouth  of  St.  Julian,  and  north-by- 
welt  of  the  iflands  Gros  and  Belle. 

MESTREZAT'  (John),  a  celebrated  minifler  among 
the  Proteftants  in  France,  was  defcended  from  a  refpeft- 
able  family,  and  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  159a.  He 
was  fent  when  very  young  to  the  academy  of  Saumur, 
where  he  afforded  luch  evidence  of  his  abilities  and  profi¬ 
ciency,  that  he  was  offered  a  profeifiorfhip  in  philofbphy 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  When  he  was 
about  twenty-two,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  fynod  atr 
Charenton  as  a  candidate  for  the  miniftry,  and  difplayed 
fo  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  his  exercifes  on  that 
occafion,  that  the  church  of  Charenton  chofe  to  retain 
him  in  their  fervice.  The  wifdom  of  this  choice  was  af¬ 
terwards  fufficiently  manifefted,  by  the  fuperior  fkill 
which  he  difcovered  in  defending  the  proteflant  caufe 
againft  the  catholic  clergy,  his  fpirit  and  addrefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  deputations  to  which  he  was  nominated,  and  the 
great  excellence  of  his  pulpit  compofitions,  and  other 
writings.  Bayle  fays,  that  there  are  no  fermons  which 
contain  a  more  fublime  theology  than  thofe  which  he 
preached  upon  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  conducted  the  controverfy  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  fcripture,  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  with 
peculiarly-forcible  reafoning,  and  completely  refuted  all 
the  fubtilties  of  father  Regourd  and  cardinal  Perron  on 
thofe  important  fubjefits.  M.  Meftrezat  died  in  1657, 
when  about  fixty-five  years  of  age.  He  was.  the  author 
of,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  is  fhown 
the  Certainty  and  Fulnefs  of  the  Faith,  and  its  Independ¬ 
ence  on  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  1632,  8vo.  2.  A 
Treatife  on  the  Church,  1649,  4to.  3.  An  Expofition  on 
the  Firft  Epiftle  of  St.  John,  infi  Courfe  of  Sermons,  1651, 

2  vols.  8vo.  4.  An  Expoiitioa  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  in  a  Courfe  of  Sermons,  1655,  5  vols.  8vo.  5.  Ser¬ 
mons  preached  on  different  Subjefts,  1625,  1636,  8vo.  6. 
On  Communion  with  Jefus  Chriftin  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharilt,  1625,  8vo. 

He  had  a  nephew,  named  Philip  Mestrezat,  who 
was  a  minifler,  and  a  celebrated  profelfor  of  divinity  at 
Geneva ;  but  he  left  no  productions  behind  him,  except¬ 
ing  fome  controveriial  pieces  againft  Socinus  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Bai/le. 

MESXU'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
MES'UA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  : 
forty  miles  north  of  Chamir, 

MES'lJA,  f.  [faid  to  be  named  by  Linnams,  in  honour 
of  Mcfuer- the  father  and  fon,  two  celebrated  Arabian 
phyficians  and  botanifts,  who  refided  at  Damafcus,  and 
who  flouriflied  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The 
works  of  the  younger  Mefiie,  medical  and  botanical,  were 
publiihed  in  folio,  with  annotations,  at  Venice,  in  1581.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  poly- 
andria,  natural  order  guttiferae,  Julf.  Generic  characters 
— Calyx :  perianthium  inferior,  of  four,  ovate,  concave, 
l  D  obtulea 
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obtufe,  permanent,  leaves,  the  two  outward  oppofite 
ones  fmaller.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  abrupt,  undulated. 
Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  united  at  the  bale  into  a  fort  of  cup ;  antherse 
ovate.  Piftillum:  germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ;  ftyle  cy¬ 
lindrical  j  ftigma  thickilh,  concave.  Pericarpium  -.  nut 
roundilh,  pointed,  marked  with  four  longitudinal  ele¬ 
vated  futures.  Seed:  folitary,  roundilh. — Fjfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx  fimple,  of  four  leaves  ;  corolla  of  four 
petals  ;  nut  llightly  four-fided,  fingle-feeded. 

Mefua  ferrea,  or  Indian  rofe-chefnut,  a  fingle  fpecies. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  much  cultivated,  ac- .■ 
cording  to  Rheede,  in  Malabar,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flow¬ 
ers,  which  expand  there  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  bears 
fruit  in  fix  years  from  the  nut,  and  continues  to  bear  dur-_ 
ing  three  centuries.  The  lame  author  l'ubjoins  a  long  ac¬ 
count  of  its  medical  virtues  ;  and  Rumphius  fays,  it  im¬ 
planted  in  Amboyna,  about  houfes,  for  the  Hi  ad  e  it  affords, 
and  for  the  odour  of  its  flowers,  which  alfo,  when  dry, 
are  mixed  with  other  aromatics,  fuch  as  the  white  fandal- 
wood,  and  ufed  for  perfuming  ointments.  This  tree 
grows  to  a  large  fize,  having  a  variegated,  thick,  hard, 
fmooth,  much-branched,  trunk,  like  that  of  a  lime-tree. 
Bark  fmooth,  brown,  aromatic,  of  a  lharp  and  bitter  taffe  ; 
root  fibrous,  red,  covered  with  a  fmooth  yellow  bark,  bit¬ 
ter,  but  fweet-fmelling.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  Ihort  Italics, 
fmooth,  thickilh  ;  of  a  Ihining-green  on  the  upper  fide  ; 
glaucous-blue  underneath,  like  the  bloom  of  grapes. 
Flowers  in  fize  and  lliape  like  thofe  of  the  fweet-briar  or 
eglantine,  but  with  only  four  white  petals  5  their  fmell 
partakes  both  of  the  role  and  violet.  Fruit  fmooth  and 
greenilh,  but  reddilli  and  wrinkled  when  ripe,  with  a  rind 
like  that  of  the  chelhut,  and  three  or  four  kernels  within, 
the  lliape,  fize,  fubftance,  and  tafte,  of  cliefnuts.  The 
fpecific  name  (ferrea)  is  taken  from  the  clofe  texture  and 
liardnefs  of  the  wood. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  may  be  increafed 
by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  The  leeds  lliould  be  fown 
an  the  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a 
bark  hot-bed  in  the  Hove.  When  the  plants  have  attained 
fome  growth,  they  lliould  be  planted  in  feparate  pots  and 
be  re-plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  where  they  mult  be  kept. 
The  layers  lliould  be  made  from  the  young  branches,  and 
lliould  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring,  being 
taken  oft'  when  well  rooted,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots, 
having  the  fame  management  as  the  others.  The  cuttings 
lliould  be  taken  from  the  young  branches,  and  be  planted 
in  the  fummer  in  pots  of  light  mould,  and  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed.  When  they  have  Itricken  root,  they  Ihould  be 
removed  into  feparate  pots.  They  afford  variety  among 
other  ftove-plants. 

MES'UE.  Of  this  name  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
Arabian  phyficians,  both  writers,  which  circumftance  has 
produced  confufion  in  the  accounts  of  biographers. 

MES'UE  the  Elder,  was  born  at  Nifabour,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Khorafan,  and  fiourilhed  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  is  laid  to  have  died  in  846,  or,  according  to  other  ac¬ 
counts,  in  865.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  at  Nifabour. 
Mefue  was  educated  in  the  profeffion  of  phyfic  by  Gabriel 
the'fon  of  George  Baektilhua,  and  through  his  favour  was 
appointed  phyfician  to  the  hofpital  of  his  native  city. 
Although  a  Chriftian  of  the  Neftorian  left,  lie  was  in  great 
favour  with  feveral  fuccelfive  caliphs,  being  reputed  the 
ableft  ficholar  and  phyfician  of  his  age.  When  the  caliph 
Haroun  al  Rale  hid  appointed  his  fon,  Almamon,  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  province  of  Khorafan,  Mefue  was  no¬ 
minated  his  body-phyfician,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the 
head  of  a  college  of  learned  men,  which  lie  inftituted 
there.  On  his  accellion  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  in 
the  year  81 3,  Almamon  brought  Mefue  to  Bagdad,  and 
made  him  a  profellbr  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as  fuper- 
intendantof  the  great  hofpital,  which  fituations  he  occu¬ 
pied  a  great  number  of  years.  He  was  alfo  employed,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  the  lame  caliph,  in  transferring  the 
fcience  of  the  Greeks  to  his  own  country,  by  tramlating 
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their  works.  Freind  is  of  opinion  that  Mefue  wrote  5a 
the  Syriac  tongue,  which  prevailed  in  his  native  province 
long  before  and  after  his  time  ;  for  not  only  he,  but  the 
Backtilhuas,  are  reckoned  Syrians  by  Abulpharagius  and 
Abi  Olbaia,  though  born  at  Nifabour.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  fome  works,  which  are  cited  by  Rhazes  and  other 
writers,  which  appear  to  have  perilhed ;  for  the  works, 
which  are  now  extant  in  his  name,  do  not  correfpond 
with  thefe  citations,  nor  with  the  charafter  of  them  given 
by  Haii  Abbas. 

MES'UE  the  Younger.  A  writer  of  this  name,  or 
Mesuach,  who  was  later  than  Rhazes,  and  a  Chriftian, 
of  the  left  of  Jacobites,  is  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus. 
He  ftudied  medicine  and  philofophy  at  Bagdad,  and  prac- 
tifed  at  Cairo,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1015,  at  the  age 
of  ninety.  He  wrote  fome  treatiles  on  potable  liquors, 
and  on  the  compofition  of  medicines ;  and  perhaps  to 
him  may  be  attributed  the  work  entitled,  “  Joannis  Mefue 
Damafceni  de  Re  Medica,  lib.  iii.”  edited  byjac.  Sylvius, 
Paris,  1 549,  folio,  and  often  reprinted.  Of  this  volume, 
the  firft  book  relates  to  the  choice,  correftion,  preparation, 
exhibition,  See.  of  medicines  ;  the  fecond  treats  of  iimple 
purgative  medicines  ;  and  the  third,  of  antidotes.  It 
will  eafily  be  conceived  that  fuch  a  work  is  at  prefent  an 
objeft  of  curiofity  rather  than  of  inftruftion.  Freind's 
Fiji,  of  Phyjick.  Gen.  Biog. 

MESURA'CA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  % 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Severina. 

MESURA'DA,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Tripoli,  and  relidence  of  a  governor.  Caravans 
travel  from  hence  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ;  which 
of  courle  occaftons  a  confiderable  commerce.  It  is  the 
principal  place  of  a  diftrift,  anciently  called  Cyrenaica, 
and  Pentapolis ,  from  its  five  cities.  It  is  one  hundred 
miles  eaft-lbuth-eaft  of  Tripoli.  Lat.  32. 10.  N.  Ion.  15. 
10.  E. 

MESURA'DO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  that  feparate  Negroland  from  Guinea,  and 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  25. N.  Ion.  10.  35.  W. 

MES'VRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire :  five  miles  fouth  of  Autun,  and  feven 
north- weft  of  Mont  Cenis. 

MESYM'NIUM,  f.  [Greek.]  A  name  "which  the  an- 
cients  gave  to  a  part  of  their  tragedy,  or  to  certain  verfes 
in  their  tragedies.  The  mefymnium  was  a  kind  of  bur¬ 
den,  or  chorus  5  as  lo  Paean ;  O  Dithyrambe  ;  Hymen,  O 
Hymeruee  ;  or  the  like  ;  which,  when  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  ftrophe,  was  called  ephymnium;  and  when  inferted  in 
the  middle  of  a  ftrophe,  mefymnium. 

MET,  the  preterite  and  part,  of  meet. — A  fet  of  well- 
meaning  gentlemen  in  England,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
other  countries,  take  it  for  granted  they  can  never  be 
wrong  lb  long  as  they  oppole  minifters  ofjtate.  Addifon’s 
Freeholder. 

ME'TA,  in  the  Roman  circus,  was  a  pile  of  ftones  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  intended  as  a  boundary  of  the  ftadium, 
or  chariot-courfe.  When  the  meta  was  palled  the  feventh 
time,  the  race  was  concluded.  The  greateft  art  and  ma¬ 
nagement  were  required  in  avoiding  the  meta,  and  yet 
going  as  near  it  as  poffible.  If  they  went  too  near,  they 
were  in  danger  of  breaking  the  chariot  to  pieces  ;  and,  if 
they  took  too  large  a  circuit  in  the  turn,  they  gave  their 
rivals  an  opportunity  of  getting  within  them,  belides  lofing 
a  great  deal  of  ground. 

ME'TA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Oronoko  near  Santa  Terela. 

ME'TA.  See  Mette. 

METAB'ASIS,  f.  [Greek.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  the  orator  palfes  from  one  thing  to  another. 

METAB'OLA,  J'.  [Greek.]  In  medicine,  a  change  of 
time,  air,  or  difeafe. 

ME'TAC,  a  town  of  Upper  Siam:  130  miles  north- 
weft  of  Porfelouc. 

METACAL',  f.  An  Egyptian  weight,  ufed  in  the 
weighing  of  pearls,  and  confining  either  of  a  carat  and  a 

half 
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half  or  of  two  carats.  Sixteen  of  thefe  carats  make  a 
dram,  each  of  the  carats  weighing  four  grains ;  and  twelve 
drams  an  ounce. 

METACAR'PAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  metacar¬ 
pus. — It  will  facilitate  the  reparation  in  the  joint,  when 
you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone.  Sharp's 
Surgcri/. 

METACAR'PUS,  f.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  arm 
made  up  of  four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fingers. — 
The  conjunction  is  called  f/narthrofis  ;  as  in  the  joining 
of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus.  Wi fawn's  Surgery. 

METACHORE'SIS,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  Galen,  to  ex- 
prefs  a  recefs  of  a  morbid  humour  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another,  a  thing  very  common  in  many  diltempers. 

METACH'RONISM,  f.  [of  perx,  againft,  and  xgow, 
time,  Gr.]  An  error  in  computation  of  time. 

MET'ACISM,  or  Metacis'mus,  f.  A  defeCl  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ietter  M.  Ifidore  reprefents  the 
jnetacifm  as  a  final  m  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  honum  aurum, 
Bethlehem  crat,  See. 

METACO'E,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  people  of  Guinea 
to  a  plant,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  becaufe  of  its 
virtues  as  a  ballamic  and  vulnerary.  Its  leaves,  being 
bruifed  and  applied  to  a  frelh  wound,  cure  it.  They  have 
alfo  another  ufe  for  it,  twilling  the  dried  leaves  into  a 
fort  of  match  for  their  mulkets.  Phil.  Tranf  N°  232. 
We  are  not  able  to  inform  our  readers  by  what  name  this 
plant  is  known  in  the  Linnsean  Syftem,  or  indeed  whether 
it  has  ever  been  adopted  into  that  arrangement. 

METACGN'DYLI,  J\  A  word  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  outmoft  bones,  or  joints  of  the  fingers,  next  the 
nails. 

METADE'LO,  f.  A  corn  and  liquid  meafure  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  For  corn,  the  moggio  contains  24  ftoja;  and  the 
ltoja  16  metadeli ;  and  the  moggio  contains  about  16  Eng- 
lilh  bulhels.  Oil  is  fold  by  the  barile  of  32  boccali  or  me¬ 
tadeli,  the  w'hole  weighing  8 Slbs.  of  Florence,  or  about 
66lbs.  avoirdupois. 

METAGIT'NION,  f.  [Greek.]  The  fecond  month  of 
the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine  days,  and 
anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  o’ur  July  and  beginning  of 
Auguft.  The  Boeotians  called  it  Panemns,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Syracufe  Carnius.  It  is  called  Metagitnia ,  from 
one  of  Apollo’s  feftivals  kept  in  it. 

METAGONI'TfiE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Africa,  who  inhabited  the  environs  of  the  promontory  of 
Metagonium,  on  the  weft  of  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

METAGRAM'MATISM,  f.  Anagrammatifm,  or  me- 
tagrammatifm,  is  a  diflolution  of  a  name  into  its  letters, 
as  its  elements,  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial 
tranfpofition,  without  addition,  fubtraCtion,  or  change  of 
any  letter,  into  different  words,  making  fome  perfeCt  lenle 
applicable  to  the  perlbn  named.  Camden. 

METAKOO'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cattack  :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Cattack. 

MET'AL,  /  [ metalhnn ,  Lat.]  One  of  a  clafs  of  fimple 
bodies  pofleffing  peculiar  properties.  The  ancients,  who 
valued  thefe  bodies  moft  for  their  phyfical  properties, 
did  not  beftow  the  exclulive  name  of  metal  on  any  body 
which  was  not  malleable.  Other  bodies,  which  polfeifed 
fimilar  characters,  without  being  malleable,  -were  called 
femi-metals. 

The  peculiar  brilliancy  belonging  to  the  metals  is  per¬ 
haps  their  moft  generally  diftinguilhing  character.  The 
luftre  exhibited  by  mica  has  fome  relemblance  to  the 
lullre  of  metals  j  but  it  is  very  inferior  in  degree,  and  is 
merely  confined  to  the  furface.  The  great  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  moft  metals  has  been  thought  a  fufficiently  diftin- 
guilhing  character.  This  property,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  very  ftriking.  Till  the  late  dilcoveries  of  Mr.  (fir  H.) 
Davy,  the  lighted  of  the  known  metals  was  of  greater  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  than  the  denfeft  body  which  was  not  a  metal. 
The  bales  of  potafii  and  foda,  lime  and  barytes,  however, 
have  all  the  characters  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
feeing  defective  in  the  property  juft  alluded  to,  fmcePot- 
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allium  and  Sodium,  Calicum  and  Barium,  are  of  lefs  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  than  water.  From  thefe  faCts,  therefore,  we 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  fay  that  all  metals  are  of  greater 
fpecific  gravity  than  other  bodies. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  our  knowledge  there  appear  to 
be  two  clafles  of  elementary  matter,  namely,  oxygen, 
which  conftitutes  one  clafs,  and  oxydable  bodies,  or  iuch 
bodies  as  combine  with  oxygen.  Of  the  latter  clafs,  out 
of  forty-five  varieties,  there  appear  to  be  only  five  which 
are  not  metallic.  The  metals,  therefore,  comprife  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  the  elementary  bodies.  If  tire  whole 
of  the  earths,  as  well  as  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  have  me¬ 
tallic  bafes,  the  number  of  metals  to  be  added  to  the 
above  will  be  thirteen.  Thofe  from  potash,  foda,  barytes, 
ftrontian,  zinc,  and  magnefia,  have  already  been  obtained, 
and  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Davy,  Potafflnm,  Sodium, 
Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnefium.  The  four 
firft  of  thefe  appear  to  be  malleable  metals  j  the  others 
are  not  fufficiently  known. 

Metals  were  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  compounds 
of  an  earth  combined  with  phlogifton.  When  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  were  aCted  upon  by  the  air,  they  fuppoled  that  the 
phlogifton  was  feparated,  leaving  behind  a  calx,  or  earth. 
The  ancients  did  not  weigh  their  products  ;  or  elle  they 
would  have  found,  that,  although  this  imaginary  fub- 
ftance  phlogifton  had  efcaped,  yet  the  refiduum  was  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  original  metal.  By  the  greater  accuracy  of 
modern  experimenters,  it  has  been  found  that  the  metal 
is  the  fimple  body,  and  that,  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  the  metal  is  converted  into  a 
fubftance  of  an  earthy  appearance,  which,  in  modern  che- 
miftry,  is  called  an  oxyd  of  the  metal. 

The  property  which  metals  pofiels  of  reflecting  light,  is 
highly  important  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  common 
life.  The  furfaces  of  many  of  the  metals,  when  they  are 
fmooth  and  polilhed,  refleCt  almoft  all  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them.  White  metals  refleCt  more  light  than 
thofe  which  are  coloured.  The  hardeft  metals  are  bell 
fitted  for  refleCtors,  becaufe  they  aflume  the  fineft  poliftn 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  property  depended  upon 
the  denfity  of  thefe  lubftances.  This  idea,  however, 
feems  incorreCl  j  fince  Sodium  and  Potaflium,  which  are 
lefs  denfe  than  water,  appear  to  poflefs  the  power  of  re¬ 
flecting  light  equal  to  many  other  metals.  It  is  the  great 
quantity  of  light  which  they  refleCt  to  which  they  owe 
their  luftre. 

The  great  facility  with  which  metallic  bodies  conduCt 
heat  is  an  incalculable  utility  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  human  life.  The  boiling  of  moft  fluids  would 
be  almoft  impracticable  in  any  other  vefiels  than  thofe  of 
metal.  This  property  has  been  applied  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  procel’s  of  drying  various  articles.  Large  tubes 
of  metal,  being  filled  with  fleam,  are  kept  conftantly  at 
nearly  2120.  The  goods  to  be  dried  are  wrapped  round 
the  outlide  of  the  tube. 

The  bodies  formed  by  the  combination  of  metals  with 
oxygen,  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  metal,  an  ample  field  of 
utility  to  man.  Thefe  bodies,  in  various  forms,  are  valu¬ 
able  auxiliaries  in  the  healing  art.  Some  of  them  confti- 
tute  rich  pigments  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  arts. 
Others  are  not  lefs  valuable  to  the  dyer  and  the  bleacher. 
Several  metallic  oxyds  are  ufed  to  great  advantage  for 
polilhing  marble,  glafs,  and  metals.  All  which  proper¬ 
ties  are  difeufied  under  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  262-320.  and,  for  a  full  defeription  of  the  genera  and 
lpecies,  fee  the  article  Mineralogy,  in  this  volume. 

MET'AL,^.'  in  Heraldry.  See  that  article,  vol.  ix. 
p.427,  8. 

MET'AL,  f.  Courage  ;  fpirit.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  more 
frequently  written  mettle. — Being  glad  to  find  their  com¬ 
panions  had  lb  much  metal ,  after  a  long  debate  the  major 
part  carried  it.  Clarendon.— Upon  this  iignification  the 
following  ambiguity  is  founded  : 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar’d. 

Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward  j 
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Courage  and  flee!,  both  of  great  force, 

Prepar’d  for  better  or  for  worfe.  Iludibras. 

METALEP'SIS,/  [from  the  Greek  ;xzra,  between,  and 
lauSuvcj,  to  take.]  A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word 
through  a  fucceffion  of  fignifications.  Bailey. 

METALLIC,  or  Metal'lical,  adj.  Partaking  of  me¬ 
tal  ;  containing  metal ;  confifling  of  metal. — The  ancients, 
obferving  in  that  material  a  kind  of  metallical  nature,  or 
fufibility,  feem  to  have  refolved  it  to  nobler  ufe ;  an  art 
now  utterly  loll.  Wot  ton's  Arckitefhtrc. 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endlefs  llore 

Of  min’ral  treafure  and  metallic  ore.  Blachmorc. 

METALLIF'EROUS,  adj.  Producing  metals. 

METAL'LINE,  adj.  Impregnated  with  metal. — Metal¬ 
line  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them ;  put  therefore  wood 
■or  clay  into  fmith’s  water,  and  try  whether  it  will  not 
harden.  Bacon. — Confifling  of  metal. — Though  the  quick- 
fiiver  were  brought  to  a  very  dole  and  lovely  metalline 
.cylinder,  not  interrupted  by  interfperfed  bubbles,  yet, 
having  caufed  the  air  to  be  again  drawn  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  fcveral  little  bubbles  difclofed  tliemfelves.  Boyle. 

METALLISATION,  f.  The  natural  procefs  by  which 
metals  are  formed  in  the  bowelt  of  the  earth. 

MET'ALLIST,  f.  A  worker  in  metals  ;  fkilled  in  me¬ 
tals. — Metallijls  ufe  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  veffels  for 
fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out;  it  is 
made  of  quicklime  and  ox-blood.  Moxon' s  Mech.  Exercifes. 

METALLOG'RAPHIST,  f  [from  vietalluin,  Lat.  me¬ 
tal,  and  y^utya,  Gr.  to  write  5  but  not  much  vfed.~\  A  writer 
on  metals.  Scott. 

METALLOG'RAPHY,  f.  A  treatife  or  defcription  of 
metals.  Johnfon. 

METALLOID,/!  A  name  propofedto  be  given  to  thofe 
metals  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  fome  of  the  earths,  (juft  as  the  newly-difcovered  fmall 
.planets  were  propofed  to  be  called  afteroids.)  But  thefe 
bodies  are  fo  completely  metallic,  that  they  may,  with 
the  utmoft  propriety,  be  clalfed  with  the  ether  metals ;  and 
fuch  a  diltinChon  will  therefore  be  unneceffary. 

MET' ALLERGIST,  f.  A  worker  in  metals. 

MET'ALLURGY,  f  [from  vietallum ,  Lat.  metal,  and 
t^yov,  Gr.  work.]  The  aft  of  working  metals.  In  a  more 
general  fenfe,  it  comprehends  the  whole  art  of  working 
metals,  from  the  ftate  of  ore  to  the  utenfil ;  and,  in  this 
view,  allaying,  fmelting,  refining,  parting,  fmithery,  gild¬ 
ing,  & c.  are  only  branches  of  metallurgy.'  But  in  a  more 
limited  l'enfe  it  includes  only  the  operations  which  are 
followed  in  feparating  metals  from  their  ores.  For  an 
account  of  thel'e  procefles,  fee  the  articles  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy. 

METAMOR'PHISTS,  a  feCt  of  heretics  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  whole  dillinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the 
body  of  Jefus  Chrill  was,  upon  his  alcenfion  into  heaven, 
changed  and  metamorphofed  into  God. 

To  METAMOR'PHOSE,  v.  a.  [from  metamorphofis. ] 
To  change  the  form  or  fliape  of  any  thing. — They  became 
degenerate  and  metamorphofed  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
though  he  had  the  face  of  a  man,  had  the  heart  of  a  beaft. 
Davies  on  Ireland. — The  impofiibility  to  conceive  fo  great 
a  prince  and  favourite  fo  luddenly  metamorphofed  into 
•travellers,  with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man 
nnbelieve  his  five  fenfes.  Wot  ton. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphos'd  me, 

Made  me  neglect  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time.  Shahefpearc. 
From  fuch  rude  principles  our  form  began. 

And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man.  Dryden. 

METAMOR'PHOSE,  or Metamor'phosis,  f.  [Greek} 
formed  of  pt\a.,  change,  or  removal  from  one  place  or  ftate 
to  another,  and  yogpri,  form  or  figure.]  Transformation; 
the  change  of  a  perfon  or  thing  into  another  form. — Ob- 
ficene  talk  is  grown  fo  common,  that  one  would  think  we 
were  fallen  into  an  age  of  metamorphofis,  and  that  the 
brutes  did  not  only  poetically  but  really  fpeak.  Govern - 
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ment  of  theTongue. — It  is  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  changes 
an  animal  undergoes,  both  in  its  formation  and  growth ; 
and  by  feveral  to  the  various  fhapes  fome  infeCts  in  parti¬ 
cular  pafs  through,  as  the  filk-worm,  and  the  lik^.  Quincy. 

The  ancients  held  two  kinds  of  metamorphofes ;  the 
one  real,  the  other  apparent.  The  metamorphofis  of  Ju¬ 
piter  into  a  bull,  and  of  Minerva  into  an  old  woman, 
were  only  apparent ;  that  of  Lycaon  into  a  wolf,  and  of 
Arachne  into  a  fpider,  and  the  like,  they  fay,  were  of  the 
real  kind.  Moft  of  the  ancient  metamorphofes  include 
fome  allegorical  meaning,  relating  either  to  phyfics  or 
morality.  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  is  a  collection  of  hifto- 
ries  of  fuch  transformations,  poetically  related.  Some 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
philofophy  is  couched  under  them;  and  Dr.  Hooke  has 
made  an  attempt  to  unriddle  and  lay  open  the  hidden 
meanings  of  feveral  of  them. 

METAMOR'PHOSING,  f.  The  aft  of  changing  into 
another  form. 

METANGIS'MONITES,  f.  in  church  hiftory,  a  feCt 
of  Chriftians  who  held  that  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  was 
in  the  Father  as  one  veffel  is  contained  in  another. 

METANGi'A,y;  [Greek.]  A  change  of  mind ;  achange 
of  opinion. 

METAPA'RA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo;  feventy 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Negara. 

METAPE'DIUM,  J\  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  foot 
which  anfwers  to  the  metacarpus  in  the  hand;  the  inftep. 

MET'APHOR,  f.  [from  the  Greek  pnet,  again,  and 
(pegea,  to  carry.]  The  application  of  a  word  to  an  ufe  to 
which,  in  its  original  import,  it  cannot  be  put;  as,  he 
bridles  his  anger ;  he  deadens  the  found  ;  the  Spring 
awakes  the  flowers.— A  metaphor  is  a  fimile  compriled  in 
a  word.  Johnfon. 

The  metaphor  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  figures  of 
fpeech ;  and  is  that  ufually  meant,  when  we  fay  a  thing 
is  fpoken  figuratively.  An  allegory  is  no  more  than  a 
continued  metaphor. 

Quintilian  diftinguiflies  metaphors  into  four  kinds  : 
the  firft,  when  a  word  is  transferred  from  one  animal  to 
another ;  as  when  Livy  fays,  that  Cato  ufed  to  bark  at 
Scipio  ;  or  when  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  fox.  To  this 
clafs  belong  thofe  forms  of  expreflion  that  occur  in  the 
facred  writings,  by  which  the  properties  and  affections  of 
men  are  aferibed  to  the  Deity ;  as  when  God  is  laid  to 
hear,  fee,  be  angry,  and  repent,  &c.  The  fecond,  when 
the  word  is  transferred  from  one  inanimate  to  another  ; 
as  bridle  for  laws  ;  floods  of  fire,  and  clouds  of  linoke,  de¬ 
moting  large  quantities.  The  third,  when  inanimates 
are  applied  to  animates;  as  the  flower  of  youth.  Thus, 
alfo,  Homer  calls  Ajax  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Cicero  brands  ill  men  with  the  character  of  being  th epe/t 
of  the  ftate.  And  the  laft,  when  animates  are  applied  to 
inanimates  ;  as  the  river  difdained  its  bounds.  Thus  Ci¬ 
cero  fpeaking  of  Clodius  lays,  the  very  altars,  when  they 
jaw  that  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  move  tliemfelves,  and 
ajfert  their  right  againft  him.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the 
impetuous  force  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Araxes,  fays, 
it  difdained  a  bridge.  And  it  is  a  very  ufual  epithet, 
which  Homer  gives  to  words,  to  call  them  winged,  to  in¬ 
timate  the  fwiftnefs  of  fpeech.  And  metaphors  of  this 
kind,  which  gave  life  and  aCtion  to  inanimate  things,  are 
elteemed  the  rineft  and  Itrongeft. 

As  the  metaphor  is  intended  to  let  things  before  the 
eyes,  it  becomes  fo  much  the  more  perfeCt,  as  it  (hows 
them  the  more  vividly,  by  reprefenting  them  in  motion 
and  aCtion.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  a  metaphor,  calls  it  the 
moft  florid  manner  of  expreflion,  and  brighteft  ornament 
of  language,  that  conlifts  in  Angle  words.  A  metaphor 
fliould  have  nothing  in  it  either  coarfe  or  fliocking,  or 
that  may  raife  it  above  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  fo  as  to  be 
forced  and  harlh  ;  nor  fliould  it  appear  a  metaphor  to  any 
but  thofe  who  view  it  very  clofely.  A  metaphor  fliould 
never  be  carried  too  far  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  it  degenerates 
into  puerility. 

The 
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The  beauty  of  a  metaphor  is  very  ftrikingly  exhibited 
5;V  tlfe  following  paffages,  extracted  from  lord  Boling- 
broke’s  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  England.  Speaking 
of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  laft  parliament,  he 
fays,  “  About  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  difi'olved 
them ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  difi'olved  them,  he  repented  ; 
but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rafhnefs.  Well  might  he 
repent;  for  the  veil'd  was  now  full,  and  this  laft  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitternefs  flow.”  “  Here,”  he  adds, 
« vve  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.” 
Nothing,  as-  Dr.  Bi-air  obferves,  could  be  more  happily 
thrown  oft'.  The  metaphor,  we  fee,  is  continued  through 
leveral  expreflions.  The  vejjel  is  put  for  the  ftate  or  tem¬ 
per  of  the  nation  ;  already  full,  that  is,  provoked  to  the 
high  eft  by  former  opprellions  and  wrongs ;  this  lafl  drop 
Hands  for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the 
abrupt  diffolution  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  overflowing 
of  the  waters  of  bitternefs,  beautifully  exprefies  all  the  ef- 
fedts  of  refentment  let’loofe  by  an  exafperated  people.  _ 

There,  is  nothing  young  writers  are  more  faulty  in, 
than  the  indifereet  ufe  of  metaphors :  thofe  who  aft'edt 
the  marvellous,  are  eternally  on  the  metaphorical  ftrain  ; 
nor  know  any  bounds  or  reftraint.  They  who  under- 
ftand  them  belt,  ufe  them  with  the  greateft  referve.  Mr. 
Addifon  propofes  it  as  a  rule  for  writers,  to  imagine  their 
metaphors  actually  painted  before  them,  and  to  view  and 
examine  the  juftnefs.  of  their  application  and  aflemblage 
under  thofe  circumftances  :  throwing  every  thing  out  of 
the  writing,  but  what  might  be  retained  in  the  pidture. 

A  metaphor  differs  from  a  fimile  in  form  only,  not  in 
fubftance;  in  a  fimile,  the  two  fubjedts  are  kept  diftindt 
in  the  expreflion,  as  well  as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  meta¬ 
phor,  the  two  fubjedts  are  kept  diftindt  in  the  thought 
only,  not  in  the  expreflion.  A  hero  refembles  a  lion ;  and 
upon  that  refemblance  many  fimilies  have  been  raifed  by 
Homer  and  other  poets.  But,  inftead  of  rel'embling  a  lion, 
let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imigination,  and  feign  or  figure 
the  hero  to  be  a  lion  ;  by  that  variation  the  fimile  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  metaphor  ;  which  is  carried  on  by  deferib- 
jug  all  the  qualities  of  a  lion  that  refemble  thofe  of  the 
hero.  The  fundamental  pleafurehere,  that  ofrelemblance, 
belongs  to  the  thought.  An  additional  pleafure  arifes 
from  the  expreflion  ;  the  poet,  by  figuring  his  hero  to  be 
a  lion,  goes  on  to  deferibe  the  lion  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  the  hero ;  and  his  defeription  is  peculiarly  beau¬ 
tiful,  by  exprefling  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero 
in  new  terms,  which  properly  fpeaking,  belong  not  to 
him;  but  to  the  lion. 

This  will  better  be  underftood  by  examples.  A  family 
connedted  with  a  common  parent,  refembles  a  tree,  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  which  are  connedted  with  a  com¬ 
mon  root ;  but  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is  figured, 
not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree ;  and  then 
the  fimile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  s 

Edward’s  fev’n  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 

Were  fev’n  fair  branches  fpringing  from  one  root; 

Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  deft’nies  cut 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo’fter, 

One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root, 

Is  hack’d  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded, 

By  Envy’s  hand  and  Murder’s  bloody  axe.  ■Shah.  Rich,  II. 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  Fortunes- 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  fliallows  and  in  naileries. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  muft  take  the  current  when  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures.  Julius  CceJ'ar,  adt  iv.  fc.  5. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers  : 

.Jloifpur. - Wou’d  to  heav’n 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

Vol,  XV.  No.  1035. 
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Pr.. Henry.  I’ll  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I  ’ll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head.  Henry  IV, 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputation  and 
honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit. — I  was  a  lovely  tree  in 
thy  prefence,  Olcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  ;  but 
thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my 
green  head  low ;  the  lpring  .returned  with  its  Ihowers^ 
but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.  Fingtd. 

- Gh,  boys,  this  ftory: 

The  world  may  read  in  me  ;  my  body’s  mark'd 
With  Roman  fwords;  and  my  report  was  once 
Firft  with  the  belt  of  note.  Cymbeline  lov’d  me  ; 

And,  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off ;  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whole  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  one  night, 

A  ftorm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves ; 

And  left  me  bare  to  wither.  Cymbeline,  aft  iii.  fc.  3. 

It  will  be  needlefs  fop  us  to  multiply  examples  ;  they 
will  fuggeft  themfelves  to  every  reader  of  tafte.  See  alfo 
the  word  Comparison,  vol.  iv.  p.  884,  5. 

METAPHOR'IC,  or  Metaphorical,  adj.  Not  lite¬ 
ral  ;  not  according  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  th«  word  ; 
figurative. — The  words  which  were  do  continue  ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that,  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal,  they 
now  have  a  metaphorical,  ufe.  Hooker. 

METAPHORICALLY,  adv.  Figuratively.— The  vul¬ 
gar  give  the  name  of  perception  to  that  immediate  know¬ 
ledge  of  external  objects,  which  we  have  by  our  external 
fenles :  this  is  its  proper  meaning  in  our  language,  though 
fometimes  it  may  be  applied  to  other  things  metaphori¬ 
cally.  Reid. 

METAPHOR'ICALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  metaphorical. 

MET'APHRASE,  or  Metaphra'si's,  f.  [from  jxet a, 
Gr.  againft,  and  <pgas<7K,  a  phrafe.]  A  mere  verbal  tranfla- 
tion  of  one  language  into  another. — This  tranflation  is 
not  fo  loofe  as  paraphrafe,  nor  fo  clofe  as  metaphrafe „ 
Dryden. 

MET'APHRAST,  f.  A  literal  tranflator;  one  who 
tranflates  word  for  word  from  one  language  into  another. 

METAPHRE'NUM,  J'.  in  anatomy,  the  part  of  the 
back  which  lies  below  the  midriff. 

METAPHYSICAL,  adj.  Verfed  in  metaphyfics  5  re¬ 
lating  to  metaphyfics ;  lupernatural  or  preternatural  l.  - 
Hie  thee  hither, 

To  chaftrfe  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

Which  fate,  and  metaphyjical  aid,  doth  feern 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.  Shakej'peare's  Macbeth . 

Metaphysical  Sect;  one  of  the  two  great  fedts  into 
which  the  philofophical  world  was  divided  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  17th  century.  This  fedt  followed  the 
lyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  and  confidered  truth  as  attainable 
by  abftradt  reafoning;  and  from  a  fmall  number  of  ab- 
ftradl  truths  deduced  a  long  feries  of  propofitions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  precife  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
God  and  nature,  of  body  and  fpirit.  The  metaphyficai 
philofophers,  fuppofing  that  many  things  are  known  by 
man  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  difeovered  an  undue  pro- 
peniity  to  form  their  opinions  and  dodtrines  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  lyftem;  The  other  fedt  was  the  Mathematical. 

METAPHYSICALLY,  adv.  In  a  metaphyficai  way. — - 
Political  reafon  is  a  computing  principle,  adding,  fub- 
tradting,  multiplying,  and  dividing,  morally,  and  not 
metaphysically  or  mathematically,  true  moral  denomina¬ 
tions.  Burke. 

METAPHYSI'CIAN,  f.  One  verfed  in  metaphyfics. — 
Anfelm,  an  acute  metaphyfleian  and  theologift,  was  called 
from  the  government  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy. 
T.  Warlon. 
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[As  under  the  word  Kant,  in  vol.  xi.  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  fyllem  of  that  pliilofopher,  with  a  promife  t» 
open  it  more  fully  to  our  readers  under  the  articles  Logic  and  Metaphysics  ;  it  now  only  remains  to  complete  the 
futyedt  by  laying  before  them  the  following  article  (juft  a’s  vve  received  it)  from  the  fame  contributor.] 

METAPHYSICS 

Reduced  to  a  Complete  and  Permanent  SCIENCE, 

On  the  Principles  of  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

As  contained  in  Kant’s  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.” 


^Metaphysics  is  that  fcience  which  treats  of  objedls 
that  are  inacceftible  to  the  fenfes  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
Physics,  which  precifely  comprehend  all  objedts  that  can 
in  any  way  manifeft  themfelves  to  the  fenfes.  The  former 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  ps.ro.,  above,  and  (pvamx , 
natural ;  while  the  latter  originates  from  the  tingle  word 
Qvo-mcc,  natural. 

Physics  take  into  confideration  all  bodies  in  Time 
and  Space,  together  with  their  properties  and  the  effedts 
produced  by  them  on  each  other,  which  includes  motion, 
adtion,  and  readiion.  Metaphysics  take  into  con¬ 
fideration  all  objedfs  that  a  re  ju  per  fen  ft  h  le ,  or  that  are  out 
of  the  fphere  of  Time  and  Space,  but  yet  obtrude  them¬ 
felves  on  the  Human  Mind  :  for  inftance,  the  Soul,  the 
Deity,  a  future  State,  Religion  and  Morality,  and  indeed 
■all  objedts  about  which  human  Reason  is  converfant, 
but  which  never  can  addrefs  the  fenfes. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Every  Man  is  born  a  Metaphysician.  For  who  is 
there,  that  at  fome  ferious  moment  has  not  reflected  upon 
bis  moral  duties,  the  nature  of  his  own  foul,  his  ultimate 
deftination,  a  future  ftate,  and  the  Deity.  But,  as  thefe 
are  objedfs  which  completely  tranfeend  experience,  and 
which  Metaphyfics  alone  inveftigates,  it  is  clear  that  who¬ 
ever  engages  in  fuch  contemplations  is  at  once  immerfed 
in  the  very  depth  of  Metaphyfics. 

It  is  in  vain  that  naturaf  philofophy  is  appealed  to  for 
information  on  thefe  fubjedts.  This  fcience  is  ftridtly 
confined  to  Time  and  Space. 

But  human  Reafon,  ever  reftlefs,  will  not  be  fatisfied 
until  it  has  pufhed  its  arguments  to  that  point  where 
alone  ultimate  fatisfadfion  can  be  obtained  ;  that  is,  to 
their  apodifiical  certainty.  Hence  the  invincible  neceffity 
of  Metaphysics.  Here,  and  here  alone,  human  reafon 
finds  repofe.  It  is  this  fcience  which  treats  of  the  more 
important  part  of  our  Nature ;  namely,  the  rational  part, 
and  that,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  are  no  lefs  compelled 
to  admit  its  arguments  than  we  are  thofe  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Indeed  thofe  two  tciences  do  not  differ  in  the 
ftrength  of  their  arguments,  but  merely  in  the  nature  of 
their  proofs  ;  the  former  producing  ahfolute  Conviction, 
while  die  latter  is  fufceptible  of  Demonjiration  only. 

But  what  are  the  Metaphyfics  I  here  allude  to  ?  Not  thofe 
barbarifms  which  have  for  the  laft  two  thoufand  years  gone 
by  that  name.  No,  I  mean  an  Abjolutely  Complete  Science, 
which  future  ages  can  neither  detradf  from,  nor  add  to  ; 
I  mean  that  fcience  which  the  great  and  immortal  Kant 
has  left  us  as  a  lafting  monument  to  his  fame — Tranfcen- 
dcntal  Philofophy. 

This  fcience  difplays  the  Human  Mind  in  all  its  mi- 
nuteft  ramifications,  and  thus  exhibits  the  greatnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  Godin  a  marvellous  manner.  In  this  fcience 
>ve  find  that  the  only  firm  ground  qn  which  true  Morality 
can  Hand  is  Human  Reason,  ifolated  and  detached  from 
every  thing  in  experience,  and  indeed  only  upon  that  which 
the  great  founder  of  the  fcience  terms  Practical  Rea¬ 
son.  The  Morality  that  emanates  from  this  centre,  may 
indeed  be  called  a  Cehjiial  Morality,  as  it  is  divefted  of 
every  thing  earthly,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  all 
.objects  in  Time  and  Space. 


The  important  queftion  concerning  the  freedom  of  the' 
human  will  could  never  be  fatisfaftorily  anfwered,  until 
the  difeovery  of  this  fublime  fcience.  For  how  could  the 
contending  parties  ever  expert  their  doubts  and  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  removed,  until  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  had 
proceeded  far  enough  to  ereft  itfelf  into  a  complete- 
fcience,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  determinate  funftions  of 
the  three  Primitive  and  Original  Faculties,  Reason,  Un¬ 
derstanding,  and  Sense.  Till  this  was  done,  it  never 
could  be  conceived  that  the  artions  of  any  individual 
could  be  uninfluenced  by  the  phenomena  in  Time  and 
Space ;  or  that  any  individual  could  be  out  of  the  fphere 
of  Time  and  Space ;  and  this  without  contradicting  the, 
laws  of  Nature. 

But  whoever  has  contemplated  his  own  foul  with  atten¬ 
tion,  muft  have  been  very  loon  convinced  that  it  did  not. 
refide  among  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  This  fublime 
Philofophy  makes  man  occupy  two  ftations  at  once,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  contradiction.  When  contemplated  by  the 
Senfes ,  he  is  a  being  of  fenfe,  or  a  Phenomenon  ;  when 
viewed  by  Reafon,  he  is  confidered  as  an  intelligence,  or 
a  being  totally  free  from  time  and  fpdee,  that  is,  out  of 
Nature,  or  an  Efficient  Caufe.  Here  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  in  Idea,  pure  incorporeal  fouls  in  a  ftate  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other  ;  and  which,  while  they  aCt  con¬ 
formably  to  the  laws  of  Pure  Practical  Reason,  form 
a  Kingdom  of  Ends  in  themfelves.  Every  Rational  Being 
muft  aCt  as  if  he  were  always  by  his  maxims  a  Legillative 
member  of  this  univerfal  Kingdom  of  Ends ;  that  is,  with 
regard  to  all  laics  of  nature,  free  ;  obedient  to  no  other 
laws  but  thofe  which  he  impoles  upon  himlelf  by  his  own 
Practical  Reason.  The  chief  principle  of  Morality 
therefore  is :  Act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  maxim 

OF  THY  ACTION  BE  FIT  FOR  A  UNIVERSAL  LAW.  Now 

this  law  we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  by  virtue  of  our  Prac¬ 
tical  Reafon,  which  completely  feparates  us  from  the  field 
of  natural  objeCts,  and  conveys  us  in  Idea  into  another 
and  a  higher  fphere,  which  is  totally  free  from  Time  and 
Space  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  fphere  of  Reason,  where, 
though  exempted  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  are  by  no 
means  in  a  lawlels  ftate,  but  in  a  ftate  fubjert  to  much 
higher  laws,  the  laws  of  Reason.  Hence  the  feat  and 
origin  of  all  our  Ideas  of  Morality  is  to  be  found  in  Rea¬ 
son  alone  ;  and  this  even  in  the  Reafon  of  the  molt  un¬ 
cultivated  individual,  as  well  as  in  him  who  has  exercifed 
his  Reafon  to  the  higheft  degree.  But,  as  all  this  evi¬ 
dently  tranfeends  natural  philofophy,  the  only  fcience 
wherein  thefe  fubjerts  are  fully  treated  is  Metaphyfics ; 
and,  as  thefe  moral  Ideas  are  coeval  with  the  human  Mind, 
fo  all’o  are  the  elements  of  the  Science  of  Metaphyfics, 
which  treats  of  them  ;  and  hence  is  the  pofition  fully 
eftablifhed,  that  Every  Man  is  born  a  Metaphysician  ! 

Reafon  is  the  author  of  its  own  Principles;  and  the 
only  lpring  of  ail  moral  actions  is  reverence  for  the  Law, 
which  we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  by  virtue  of  our  Prac¬ 
tical  Reason.  It  is  no  wonderthat  all  former  attempts 
to  difcover  the  true  Principles  of  Morality  failed  ;  for  it 
never  occurred  to  any  one  prior  to  Kant,  that  Man  was 
only  lubjedtcd  to  the  laws  of  his  own  Free  Will,  and 
that  by  himfelf,  But,  as  an  intelligence,  Man  exifts  out 
of  Time  and  Space ,  and  confequentiy  cannot  be  arted 
.z-  npoii. 
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upoft,  or  influenced  by  the  Phenomenon  in  time  and 
fpace.  When  his  moral  part  is  contemplated  feparately, 
he  muft  therefore  be  confidered  free  from  the  laws  which 
the  phenomena  are  conftrained  to  obey  j  Hill,  however, 
he  is  bound  down  to  the  laws  of  his  own  Practical 
Reason.  He  is  clearly  confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  ought 
to  obey  the  Moral  Law,  quite  difintereftedly,  and  for  its 
oun  fake.  And,  notwithftanding  his  inclinations  ihould 
tempt  him  to  difobedience,  ft  ill  he  muft  feel  that  he  pofi- 
fefl'es  full  power  to  fupprefs  their  efforts,  and  to  obey  the 
Law.  Indeed,  no  Idea  elevates  the  Human  Soul,  and 
Animates  it,  more  than  that  of  a  pure  moral  fentiment, 
revering  duty  above  every  thing,  ftruggling  with  the  innu¬ 
merable  evils  of  life,  and  with  its  feducing  allurements, 
but  yet  overcoming  them  all.  The  conviction  that  Man 
can  do  this,  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  he  ought,  opens 
in  him  a  depth  of  godlike  predifpofitions,  which  make 
him  feel,  as  it  were,  a  folemn  fhuddering,  and  lead  him  to 
refleft  on  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  real  deftina- 
tion.  Were  he  frequently  made  attentive  to  this,  and 
accuftomed  in  general  to  difburthen  Virtue  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  obfervance  of 
Duty  ;  were  he  thus  to  reprefent  Virtue  to  himfelf  in  its 
whole  purity  ;  and  were  this  made  a  principle  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  inftrudion  of  the  rifing  generation  ;  the  Morality  of 
Man  would  loon  be  on  a  better  footing. 

But  how  can  this  happy  reformation  in  the  morals  of 
mankind  be  hoped  for,  while  the  arguments  of  the  ne- 
ceflitarian  ftill  hold  fway,  and  fetter  the  freedom  of  the 
will  with  their  undue  authority.  Let  us  now  examine  in 
what  this  liitherto-impregnable  argument  conlifts,  and 
enquire  why  it  ftill  maintains  its  ground.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  logical  illufion,  and  maybe  removed  by 
paying  due  attention  to  what  has  fo  happily  refulted  from 
the  accurate  analyfls  of  the  mental  Faculties  in  the 
Science  called  Transcendental  Philosophy.  See 
vol.  xi.  p.  622. 

Man,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  conflfts  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  Animal  or  Senjible,  and  the  other  Rational  or  Supcrjen- 
J'tble.  When  his  animal  nature  is  under  contemplation,  he 
is  confidered  as  homo  phcenomcnon,  or  as  a  part  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  fyftem  of  Nature,  and  confequently  l'ubjed  to  the  laws 
of  Nature,  among  which  that  of  Cause  and  Effect  holds  a 
moft  diftinguilhed  rank.  Here  indeed  the  neceflitarian  has 
fi  ftrong  ground  for  the  fupport  of  his  arguments ;  for  who 
can  interrupt  or  impede  the  feries  of  Causes  and  Effects 
by  which  alone  Nature  fublifts,  or  who  can  aflert  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  them  ?  Were  the  neceflitarian  content  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  nothing  could 
ever  difturb  him  in  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  his  pofitions. 
But  unfortunately  he  attempted  to  carry  his  invincible 
argument  into  another  fphere,  and  to  become  omnipotent 
in  his  decifions  ;  in  this,  however,  he  completely  fails. 
How  could  it  happen  otherwife  ?  Until  the  happy  difeo- 
very  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  in  which  all  the 
mental  Phenomena  are  determined,  and  each  of  them  has 
its  proper  place  afiigned  to  it,  all  attempts  to  dabble  in 
Metaphyfics  could  end  in  nothing  but  trifling  and  lofs  of 
time.  The  neceflitarian,  not  content  to  confine  his  {pe¬ 
culations  to  Nature  and  her  phenomena,  ventured  to  carry 
them  into  the  fphere  of  Reason.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  Reafon  is  a  Power  which  ads  free 
from  Time  and  Space,  to  which  latter  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature  are  ftridiy  confined.  How  then  can  that  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  intellect,  the  Category  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  have  any  influence  in  the  fphere  of  Reafon? 
It  certainly  can  only  act  where  Time  is  ;  for,  in  order 
that  the  Caufe  ihould  precede  the  Effed,Time  is  requifite. 
Now  a  Caufe  muft  always  reiide  in  feme  lubftance  which 
neceflarily  occupies  Space  ;  but  within  the  fphere  of  Rea- 
ion,  Which  is  free  from  ail  the  Phenomena  of  Nature, 
Man,  confidered  as  a  Rational  Being,  or  Homo  noum'enon, 
is  perfediy  independent  of  the  law  of  Nature,  Caufe  and 
Tiffed,  and  entirely  free  from  all  the  phenomena  that 
conftitute  nature.  This  independence  js  fiecured  to  kina 
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by  the  Category  of  Moral  Liberty,  formed  by  his 
Practical  Reason  ;  for,  among  the  Changeable  Pheno¬ 
menon  of  Nature,  his  Soul  does  not  reiide.  It  muft 
therefore  be  evident  how  futile  and  ineffedual  is  the 
proud  argument  of  the  neceflitarian,  and  how  glaringly 
abfurd  the  attempt  to  eitabliih  a  law  in  a  fphere  unfit  for 
its  operation.  Thus  falls  for  ever  this  Angular  illufion, 
but  not  without  a  lading  benefit  to  mankind  ;  namely, 
The  firm  eftablifhment  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Human 
Will. 

Morality  being  thus  freed  for  ever  from  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  arguments  of  the  Neceflitarian,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  now  to  obftrud  or  retard  the  eftabliihment 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  founded  upon  the 
1'ublimeTcience  of  Transcendental  Philosophy.  And, 
having  thus  cleared  the  way,  it  is  eafy  now  to  lhow  the 
ground  on  which  True  Morality  ftands.  The  fphere 
of  Reafon  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  Nature  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Homo  Noumenon  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
diftind  being  from  the  Homo  Phcenomcnon.  Though  all 
his  adions  are  at  prej’eut  brought  into  play  only  as  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  yet,  when  morally  confidered,  the  phenomena  do 
not  neceflarily  determine  him  to  adion,  fince  they  cannot 
pofiibly  have  any  influence  upon  the  Homo  Noumenon, 
who  occupies  a  ftation  fo  elevated  and  pure,  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  ftridiy  confined  to  Time  and  Space 
never  can  approach,  much  lefs  influence,  him.  Hence  all 
Morality  1'prings  from  Pure  Practical  Reason  ;  and  it- 
is  in  the  dilledion  and  inveftigation  of  this  faculty,  that 
the  laws  of  Morality  and  Religion  muft  be  difeovered. 
What  rack  or  torture  impoi'ed  by  the  miftaken  zealot  in 
religion,  can  compel  the  virtuous  man  to  falfify  his  con¬ 
fidence.  None !  He  is  proudly  confcious  of  a  powef 
within  him,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  efforts. 
Itis  indeed  a  heavenly  power,  which  fiupports  him  through 
all  his  affliding  trials  ;  and,  ihould  he  even  expire  und^r 
the  extremity  of  his  tortures,  ftill  he  will  exclaim  with  his 
dying  breath,  “  There  is  another  and  a  better  world  /”  And 
indeed  what  have  his  enemies  done  ?  They  have  driven 
him  out  of  Time  and  Space,  but  certainly  they  have  not 
annihilated  him.  No  ;  his  pure,  his  moral  part,  was  never 
within  their  grafp.  All  that  can  be  laid  is,  that  the  home 
phenomenon  has  undergone  a  change,  but  not  that  the 
homo  noumenon  is  thereby  become  extind. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  has  proved  that  the 
Laws  of  Morality  are  to  be  fought  for  no- where  elfe  but  in 
the  Faculty  of  Reason  ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  purity  of  their 
origin  lies  their  very  dignity,  and  their  title  to  be  confu 
dered  as  the  higheft  p radical  principles.  For  the  moral 
law's  are  binding,  not  upon  the  human  fpecies  alone,  but 
they  muft  be  held  valid  univerfally  for  all  beings  of  a 
rational  nature.  In  this  fcience  are  to  be  met  with  the 
conceptions  of  Good  and  Bad,  our  Idea  of  God,  and  th« 
whole  train  of  moral  ideas  fo  neceflary  for  our  condud: 
in  this  life  :  ideas  which  at  once  point  out  and  ur^e  th* 
neceflity  of  a  Metaphyjic  able  to  inveftigate  and  purify 
them  from  every  thing  empirical.  For  Morality  com. 
mands  every  Man,  without  regarding  his  inclinations,  to 
obey  its  laws,  merely  becaufe  he  is  free,  and  polleHes  that 
Practical  Reason  wherein  thele  laws  are  generated. 
It  is  thus  that  Reafon  commands  how  we  ought  to  ad, 
though  no  example  of  fuch  adions  might  ever  yet  have 
been  met  w'ith  in  experience!  Hence  arifies  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Duty,  which  is  the  objective  necejftty  of  an  adion 
conformable  to  the  law  of  pradical  Reafon.  And  the 
only  moral  Jpring  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  Dutv  is  Reve¬ 
rence  for  the  law  oj  which  toe  ourfelves  are  the  authors. 

Thus  Man  affumes  to  himfelf  a  Will  fo  pure,  that  it 
allows  nothing  that  fprings  from  the  inclinations  to  be 
placed  to  its  account.  Indeed  fuch  adions  alone  are  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  Reafon  as  are  performed  quite  difintereft¬ 
edly  ;  that  is,  by  flighting  all  fenlitive  excitements;  and 
thefe  are  not  only  poflible,  but  neceflary.  Mam  is  riot 
accountable  for  having  defires  and  inftinds,  becaufe  that 
is  a  part  of  hit  nature ;  but  he  moft  certainly  is  accounc- 
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able  for  any  undue  indulgence  that  he  allows  them,  and 
which  the  moral  law  forbids. 

It  being  then  an  eftablifhed  fafl  in  our  confcioufnefs, 
■that  man  is  not  only  a  Being  of  Nature,  but  a  Moral 
Being-  alio  ;  it  cannot  but  be  evident,  that  the  laws  by 
■which  thefe  two  diftinft  beings  are  governed,  mult  be 
capable  of  a  complete  reparation;  and  that  the  princi¬ 
ples,  alfo,  ariling  from  thele  laws,  mult  be  of  a  perfeflly 
diitindt  nature.  In  the  firft  place,  as  a J'enfitive  being-,  Man 
is  a  part  of  Nature,  and  fubjedted  to  the  necdlity  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  to  the  law  of  the  Category  Cause  and 
Effect;  and  this  regards  his  animal  part,  by  which  he 
is  endowed  with  padions,  delircs,  inltindts,  and  inclina¬ 
tions;  and  the  principle  which  propofes  the  latisfadlion 
of  all  thefe  is  the  principle  of  self-love,  which  fpurs 
him  on  in  the  fearch  of  Happiness,  or  the  complete  lk- 
tisfadtion  of  all  his  defires.  In  the  fecond  place,  as  a 
Moral  Being  or  Perfon,  he  is  out  of  Time  and  Space,  and 
referred  to  the  fphere  of  Reafon,  where  he  is  entirely 
-FREE  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  fubjedt  only  to  the 
Moral  Law,  of  which  he  is  liimfelf  the  author,  by  virtue 
of  his  Practical  Reason  ;  and  the  principle  which 
commands  obedience  to  this  law  is  Virtue,  or  the  moral 
ltrength  of  Man  in  fulfilling  his  duty,  which  confifts  in 
overcoming  the  inclinations  when  they  tempt  him  to 
tranfgrefs;  therefore  Man  is  conltantly  aftuated  by  two 
very  diitindt  principles,  both  inherent  in  his  nature,  and 
having  very  different  objedts  in  view.  The  former  aims 
at  producing  the  fatisfadtion  of  his  defires  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  that  is,  to  accomplilh  his  Happiness.  But  the 
latter  afpires  to  fatisfy  his  Reafon,  and  his  ConJ'cience 
whifpers  to  him,  not  to  gratify  his  defires  at  the  expenfe 
of  his  peace  of  Mind,  and  thus  make  it  his  chief  aim  to 
be  happy;  but  firlt  to  enquire  whether  his  defires  do  not 
militate  againft  the  Moral  Law;  fince  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  be  in  all  refpedts  happy  when  he  offends  againll 
that  Law.  In  order  to  be  completely  happy,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflkry  that  all  his  defires  ihould  be  previoufly 
examined  by  Reafon,  and  that  they  fliould  be  rejedted  if 
they  offend  againft  Reafon. 

Thele  two  diitindt  and  effential  principles  of  Man’s  na¬ 
ture  conftantly  excite  in  him  two  diitindt,  but  effential, 
defires.  He  not  only  defires  to  be  happy,  but  good,  or 
virtuous.  For  the  moral  law  fays,  Lotus,  on  all  octa¬ 
gons,  be  morally  good,  whatever  may  be  the  confequence.  In 
order  to  fulfil  one  of  thefe  defires,  that  is  to*  fay,  in  order 
to  be  ftridtly  virtuous,  he  finds  that  many  of  thofe  de¬ 
fires  that  would  contribute  to  his  happinefs  mufl  be  re- 
ftrained.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  Rea¬ 
fon  commands,  in  the  molt  abfolute  manner,  that  the 
Homo  phenomenon  fliould  in  all  his  adlions  be  judged  by 
and  fubjedted  to  the  Homo  noumenon-,  that  is,  that  man, 
as  a  perfon  or  moral  being,  has  views  and  ends  of  fo 
fublime  a  nature,  that  they  infinitely  furpafs  in  value 
the  fulfilment  and  perfedt  enjoyment  of  all  his  animal 
defires.  For,  as  a  moral  being,  he  is  out  of  Time  and 
Space,  and  even  at  this  prefent  moment  of  his  exiftence  a€tu- 
ally  amember  of  another  World,  namely,  the  Moral  World, 
where  the  Laws  of  Reafon  are  the  foie  laws;  and  wherein  he 
himfelf  is  legiflative,  by  virtue  of  his  Practical  Reason. 
So  far  as  regards  his  animal  nature,  he  is  merely  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  is  by  no  means  a  thing  in  itfelf,  but  a  mere 
appearance ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  he  can  only  conli- 
der  himfelf  as  a  part  of  the  great  fyftem  of  nature  which 
is  fubjedt  to  continual  changes,  to  decay,  and  to  renova¬ 
tion.  Here  he  mufl  be  carried  by  the  torrent,  where 
time  fweeps  .all  before  him.  But,  as  the  whole  of  Nature 
confifts  merely  of  Intuitions,  that  is,  of  fenlible  repre- 
ientations,  which  are  nothing  but  phenomena  or  appear¬ 
ances  ;  we  muff  naturally  be  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  the  things  may  be  in  themfelves.  It  does  not 
therefore  appear  very  furprifing  that  Man,  confidered  as 
a  mere  phenomenon,  ihould  be  fubjecled  to  a  faculty,  than 
which  nothing  higher  can  be  conceived  ;  namely,  Reason, 
from  which  fprings  not  only  the  Moral  Law,  but  alfo  the 


Idea  of  our  own  Soul,  of  the  Deity,  and  of  a  future 
State.  What  is  it  but  this  faculty  which  elevates  man* 
above  every  creature  in  the  vaft  fyftem  of  Nature,  nay* 
even  above  himfelf,  confidered  as  a  part  of  Nature,  and 
takes  him  out  of  Time  and  Space  into  the  fphere  of  Reafon, 
where  he  contemplates  himfelf  as  an  abfolute  being  in 
itfelf,  that  is  fubjedted  to  the  laws  of  his  own  Reafon  ? 
and  thus  he  not  only  becomes  a  perfon,  but  a  member 
of  the  Moral  World,  in  which  he  alone  allows  himfelf 
felicity  who  from  his  adtions  has  become  worthy  of  it. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  Man  is  by  himfelf  bound  to 
fulfil  the  Laws  which  he  himfelf  makes  by  his  Practical 
Reason.  He  is  reftridted  therefore  by  no  power  but  that, 
which  he  himfelf  conllitutes,  and  conlequently  he  mult 
be  free;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Homo  Noumenon  gives  Jaws 
to  the  Homo  Phenomenon  which  it  is  bound  to  obey  : 
therefore,  the  Senfttive  Being,  in  its  fearch  after  Happi¬ 
ness,  mult  not  offend  againft  the  laws  preferibed  by  the 
Rational  Being,  in  fulfilling  which  confifts  Morality. 

Man  is  alfo  the  natural  judge  of  himfelf,  for  he  either 
acquits  or  condemns  himfelf  in  his  own  Conscience; 
and,  having  adted  conformably  to  its  didtates,  nothing 
more  can  be  required  of  him.  But  he  is  diftindtly  con- 
feious  that  he  ought  to  difeharge  his  duty  purely  for  the 
fake  of  duty ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  mull  entirely  fepa- 
rate  his  defire  for  Happinefs  from  his  idea  of  Duty,  in 
order  to  difeharge  his  duty  quite  difintereftedly.  Thus 
does  Reafon  command  Morality,  and  in  obeying  it 
Man  obtains  the  dominion  over  himfelf. 

It  is  perfedtly  right  to  ftrive  after  pleafing  fenfations,- 
or  Happinefs ;  for  the  defire  of  happinefs  is  efiential  to 
human  nature,  and  can  only  be  deftroyed  with  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  human  nature.  The  only  thing  here  to  be 
guarded  againft  is  the  confidering  happinefs  as  the  chief 
objedt  and  ultimate  end  of  our  exiftence.  It  is  evident 
that  man  defires  not  only  to  be  happy,  but  alfo  to  be 
virtuous.  Every  man  has  therefore  two  great  ends  tO' 
which  all  his  exertions  and  defires  finally  tend;  Happi¬ 
ness  and  Virtue.  Thefe  two  ends  taken  together  form 
the  great  and  entire  objedt  of  all  human  defires,  or  the 
Highest  Good;  and  every  man  muft  necefiarily  defire 
both  virtue  and  happinefs,  fo  long  as  he  retains  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  mind  and  of  his  body. 

The  higheft  good  does  not  coniift  in  mere  virtue,  as  the 
Stoics  believed,  nor  in  mere  happinefs,  as  the  Epicureans 
affirmed,  but  in  the  union  of  both ;  and  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  iubjedting  our  paflions  and  inclinations 
to  the  guidance  of  Reafon,  which  has  already  been  ftiowu 
to  be  completely  within  our  power.  Therefore  Virtue 
must  be  the  cause  of  happiness.  And  Man,  before 
he  ltrives  to  procure  pleafurable  fenlktions,  muft  afk  him¬ 
felf  this  queition,  Docs  the  moral  Law  allow  me  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them,  or  does  it  prohibit  that  enjoyment  ? 

Happinefs,  as  already  ftated,  confifts  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  all  our  defires,  appetites,  and  inclinations.  But, 
when  our  defires  are  determined  by  Speculative  Reafon, 
they  then  become  infinite.  Thus  all  the  wealth  and 
power  of  this  globe  can  never  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that  in  this  world  complete  Hap¬ 
pinefs  is  impoffible!  But,  from  the  very  conftitution  of 
our  mental  faculties,  we  never  can  ceafe  from  defiring  it. 
The  virtuous  man  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  for  it 
in  another,  that  is,  in  the  Moral  world:  nor  is  the  proof 
of  this  attended  with  any  difficulty  in  point  of  argument ; 
as  the  immortality  of  the  foul  has  been  already  eftablifhed 
beyond  coutradidtion,  the  Soul  at  the  prefent  moment  of 
our  exiftence  being  out  of  Time  and  Space,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  a  different  ftation  from  the  Body,  which  is  a  part  of 
Nature,  fubjedt  to  mechanical  laws,  and  ftridtly  within 
Time  and  Space. 

Now,  in  the  moral  world,  where  the  foul  alone  refutes, 
Man  is  not  only  free,  that  is,  independent  of  every  de¬ 
terminative  of  Nature,  but  he  is  alfo  a  legiflative  member 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ends  in  themfelves,  by  virtue  of  his 
practical  reafon  j  and  one  of  thp  laws  which  lie  frames  in 
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-‘that  capacity  is,  That  he  alone fhould  participate  of  IJappi- 
-j  lefs  who  has  rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  Nov/,  in  order 
that  this  law  fliould  be  effe&ive,  it  is  requifite  that  there 
iliould  be  a  Sovereign  in  this  Kingdom  of  Ends,  that  is, 
in  the  Moral  World,  to  put  the  laws  in  force;  but  for 
this  purpofe  it  is  alfo  neceflary  that  the  fupreme  power 
lhould  be  a  Knower  of  Hearts,  in  order  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  moral  worth  of  our  mdft  inward 
thoughts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  mull  be  omnifcient  and  orn- 
niprefent,  omnipotent  and  eternal,  in  order  to  apportion 
felicity  to  worthinefs  in  every  member  of  the  moral 
wo  lid.  But  fuch  a  Being,  thus  reprefented  as  the  Sove¬ 
reign  in  the  Moral  World,  coincides  exaftly  with  our 
Idea  of  God  !  In  faft  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  Deity 
but  that  formed  by  our  practical  Reafon.  The  belief  in 
God,  therefore,  in  the  immortality  Of  tee  Soul,  and 
in  a  future  state,  is  not  fuperftition,  -but  entirely 
conilitutes  Religion,  under  the  condition  that  the  vir¬ 
tuous  man  can  never  lofe  fight  of  the  Moral  Laws,  nor 
ceafe  his  endeavours  to  give  them  effebt  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life.  This  belief,  thus  grounded  in 
Reafon,  is  Hill  further  favourable  to  morality;  for  it  for¬ 
tifies  the  mind  that  is  dilquieted  by  the  appearance  of 
this  world,  which  does  not  proceed  in  conformity  to  the 
Moral  World.  Animated  by  this  only  true  Religion,  the 
virtuous  man  hopes  to  attain  the  great  end  of  all  his 
exertions  in  the  world  to  come.  And  thus  is  man  the 
final  end  and  Scope  of  Creation. 

There  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  faff  of  the  Moral 
Law  than  of  the  fa'iSt  of  our  own  exiftence  ;  for  both  thel’e 
objects  are  equally  fecured  to  us  by  our  confcioufnefs. 
Every  man  finds  in  his  Reafon  the  idea  of  Duty;  and, 
when  his  inclinations  and  defires  tempt  him  to  tranfgrefs, 
he  trembles  at  her  brazen  voice,  which  reminds  him  of 
the  facrednefs  of  the  Moral  Law.  He  is  confcious  that, 
fliould  all  his  inclinations  confpire  together  to  induce 
him  to  a<5t  contrary  to  his  Duty,  the  majefty  of  the  Law 
which  his  own  Reafon  prelcribes  to  him  ought  to  out¬ 
weigh  them  all.  He  is  alfo  confcious  that  he  pofl'efifes 
the  ability  to  put  the  Law  in  force,  that  is,  to  obey  the 
law  under  all  circiimftances ;  and  he  feels  this  conviction 
molt  powerfully  when  he  queftions  himfelf  thus  :  What 
is  that  in  me  that  enables  me  to  facrifice  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  allurements  of  my  inftinfts  to  a  law  that  promifes  me 
no  advantage  as  an  equivalent,  and  threatens  no  lefs  by 
its  tranfgrefiion ;  a  Law  which  the  more JtriSily  it  com¬ 
mands,  and  the  lefs  it  offers  as  a  reward,  the  more  fincerely 
do  I  reverence  it  ? 

The  reflection,  that  fuch  a  law  actually  exifts  in  our 
Reafon,  penetrates  deeply  into  the  foul ;  and,  while  it 
aftonilhes  us  by  the  greatnefs  and  fublimity  of  our  moral 
predifpofitions,  cannot  fail  to  make  us  morally  better. 
What  can  equal  the  magnitude  of  the  thought,  that,  at 
this  prefent  moment  of  our  exiftence,  we  are  actually 
members  of  the  moral  world,  the  only  laws  of  which  are 
the  immutable  laws  of  Reafon !  It  is  indeed  true  that  we 
belong  to  this  order  of  things,  conformably  to  the  higheft 
deftination  of  our  Realon,  only  when  we  carefully  con- 
dud:  ourfelves  agreeably  to  fhe  Moral  Law,  as  if  it  were, 
in  fad,  the  univerlal  Law  of  Nature. 

It  mult  certainly  appear  very  extraordinary,  that,  fince 
an  appeal  to  our  own  conicioulnefs  fully  eltablilhes 
all  thefe  important  objeds,  any  arguments  whatever 
fliould  be  required  for  their  fupport,  much  more  the 
eredion  of  a  complete  Science  of  Metaphyfics  founded 
upon  a  minute  and  accurate  Analyiis  of  the  Mind.  The 
fad  is,  that  all  thefe  abftrufe  invelligations,  together 
with  Metaphyfics  itfelf,  would  not  be  required,  were  it 
not  that  Speculative  Reason,  fbr  want  of  a  Critic  of 
this  faculty ,  conitantly  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  decifions  of 
Practical  Reason  ;  and,  by  an  illufion  as  natural  to 
Reafon  as  are  the  iliufions  of  Senl’e,  e.  g.  the  bent  Hick 
in  the  water,  &c.  allows  of  a  Dialedic  whole  contradic¬ 
tions  can  never  be  terminated  but  by  a  fyftem  of  genuine 
Metaphyfics,  which  fliall  feparate  thefe  important  notions 
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from  every  thing  empirical,  and  thus  crufli  for  ever 
Scepticifm,  Atheifm,  and  Supcrllition. 

But  it  mull  not  be  imagined,  on  account  of  this  Dia- 
lcdic,  that  Speculative  Reafon  is  a  ul'elefs  faculty,  and 
only  intended  to  confound  our  reafonings.  No,  it  is 
given  to  11s  for  the  bell  and  wifell  purpofe.  It  is  by  this 
faculty  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  ali  our  know¬ 
ledge  under  a  few  heads  which  it  fuggells,  or  in  other 
words  to  produce  the  greatell  fyllematic  unity  of  all- 
knowledge.  Out  of  this  faculty  alfo  ariie  the  Sciences 
of  Pfycology,  Colmology,  and  Theology.  For  an  abide 
in  the  application  of  this  faculty,  the  faculty  itfeif  mull 
not  be  condemned.  Let  us  rather  correct  this  abufe,  and 
the  faculty  will  hold  its  deferved  anil  important  place 
among  the  mental  faculties.  By  the  happy  dilcovery  of 
Transcendental  Philosophy,  it  can  in  future  always 
be  difcovered  when  this  faculty  is  exercifing  its  unobferved 
influence  on  the  Decifions  of  Pradtical  Reafon,  w  hole  ob- 
je£l  is  to  produce  the  greatell  lyllematical  unity,  or  con- 
liftency  among  our  dclires. 

On  Practical  Reason  alone  are  the  Moral  Laws 
founded.  It  is  this  faculty  which  enables  us  to  form  the 
idea  of  our  own  Soul,  of  the  Deity,  and  of  a  F uture 
State.  This  faculty  lecures  to  us  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  In  it  originates  the  Idea  of  Duty,  and  the  pure 
motive  for  the  dilcharge  of  duties,  a  mere  reverence  for 
the  law  of  which  we  are  ourfelves  the  authors.  It  is  this 
faculty  alfo  that  renders  us,  even  in  this  prefent  life, 
members  of  the  Moral  World,  which  is  out  of  Time 
and  Space.  And  thus  is  Man  the  Final  End  or  Scope 
of  Creation. 

Now,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  grand  aim  and  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  Philofophy  is  to  render  man  Unfitly  rational  ; 
by  conllantly  fubordinating  his  paflions  and  inclinations 
to  his  Reafon;  and  it  is  alio  evident  that  the  Philofophy 
of  Kant,  and  of  Kant  alone,  is  adapted  to  this  end.  But 
on  this  very  account  it  follows  that  Philofophy  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  learned ;  our  bulinefs  is  rather  to  learn  by 
means  of  Philofophy  how  to  philofophize. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  obferve,  that  a  learned  and  elegant 
wniter  of  our  day,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  is  Hill  far  from 
perceiving  the  value  of  the  new  difcoveries  made  in  thofe 
departments  of  knowledge  in  which  he  has  laboured  fo 
indefatigably  for  nearly  his  whole  life.  As  a  wrriter  he 
Hands  in  the  higheft  eliimation  ;  as  a  fcholar  there  are  few' 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  point  of  erudition ;  but  what 
renders  him  ltill  more  an  objeft  of  the  higheft  admira¬ 
tion  is,  his  iincere  love  of  genuine  truth.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  how  it  could  happen  that  fo  well-in¬ 
formed  a  mind  as  Mr.  Stewart’s  lhould  overlook  the  vaft 
and  important  difcoveries  in  the  field  of  Metaphyfics,  were 
it  not  well  known  that  the  mind  once  exerciled  for  a  con- 
iiderable  length  of  time  in  a  uniform  train  of  thoughts, 
will  not  allow  itleif  eafily  to  alter  its  bias.  An  individual 
educated  from  his  infancy  in  the  novz-obfolete  aftronomy 
of  Ptolomy  or  Tycho  Brahe,  would  not  like,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life,  to  have  all  his  folid  learning  lhakea, 
and  a  chimera  lubllituted  in  its  Head ;  and  luch  the  Co- 
pernican  hypothefis  would  certainly  appear  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  his  prejudice.  Allowing  this  to  he  a  fair  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  cafe,  it  Hill  cannot  be  too  much  lamented 
that  this  learned,  elegant,  and  enlightened, fcholar,  fliould 
fl.;y,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplemental 
Volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Note  I.  “  I 
have  alluded,  in  the  text,  to  the  difference  between  the 
popular  and  the  fcholallic  notion  of  July  lance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  the  word  Jubilance  correiponds  to  the 
Greek  word  acnct,  as  employed  by  Ariilotle  to  denote  the 
firft  of  the  predicaments ;  in  which  technical  lenfe  it  is 
laid,  in  the  language  of  the  lchools,  to  iignify  that  which 
iupports  attributes,  or  which  is  Jubjcct  to  accidents.  At 
a  period  when  every  perfon  liberally  educated  was  ac- 
cultomed  to  this  barbarous  jargon,  it  might  not  appear 
altogether  abfurd  to  apply  the  term  JubJlan'ce  to  the  hu¬ 
man  foul,  or  even  to  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  prefent 
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times,  a  writer  who  Ihould  fo  employ  it  may  be  allured, 
that,  to  a  great  majority  of  his  readers,  it  will  be  no  lefs 
puzzling  than  it  was  to  Crambe,  in  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
when  he  firft  heard  it  thus  defined  by  his  mailer  Corne¬ 
lius.  ‘  When  he  was  told,  a  fvbjiance  was  that  which 
was  J'ubjett  to  accidents,  then  foldiers,  quoth  Crambe,  are 
the  molt  lubftantial  people  in  the  world.’  How  extraor¬ 
dinary  does  the  following  fentence  now  found  even  to  a 
philofophical  ear !  and  yet  it  is  copied  from  a  work  pub- 
lifhed  little  more  than  feventy  years  ago,  by  the  learned 
and  judicious  Gravefande:  Siib/lantiecfunt  aut  cogitantes, 
aut  non  cogitantes ;  cogitantes  dims  novimus,  Deum  et  me  ti¬ 
tan  nojlram.  Dace  etiam  Jubjiantiee,  quce  nun  cogitant,  nobis 
notce  fmt,  fpatium  et  corpus.  The  Greek  word  naix  (de¬ 
rived  from  the  participle  of  npi)  is  not  liable  to  thefe 
objections.  It  obtrudes  no  fenfible  image  on  the  fancy ; 
and,  in  this  refpeCt,  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Latin 
word  fwjtantia.  The  former,  in  its  logical  acceptation,  is 
an  exteniion  to  Matter,  of  an  idea  originally  derived  from 
Mind.  The  latter  is  an  exteniion  to  Mind,  of  an  idea 
originally  derived  from  Matter.  Inltead  of  defining  mind 
to  be  a  thinking  J'ubJlance,  it  feems  much  more  logically 
correCt  to  define  it  a  thinking  being.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  Hill,  to  avoid,  by  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  that, 
any  fubllantive  whatever;  *  Mind  is  that  which  thinks, 
wills,’  &c.  The  foregoing  remarks  afford  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exemplifying  what  I  have  ellewliere  obferved 
concerning  the  effeCts  which  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  has 
left  on  the  prefent  habits  of  thinking,  even  of  thofe  who 
never  cultivated  that  branch  of  learning.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  llrefs  laid  on  the  predicaments,  men  became 
accuftomed  in  their  youth  to  imagine,  that,  in  order  to 
know  the  nature  of  anything,  it  was  fufficient  to  know 
under  what  predicament  or  category  it  ought  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged;  and  that,  till  this  was  done,  it  remained  to  our 
faculties  a  fubject  merely  of  ignorant  wonder.  Hence 
the  impotent  attempt  to  comprehend  under  fome  com¬ 
mon  name  (fuclvas  that  of  fab/ i  mice)  the  heterogeneous 
exiflences  of  matter,  of  mind,  and  even  of  empty  /pace;  and 
hence  the  endlefs  difputes  to  which  the  lall  of  thefe  words 
has  given  rife  in  the  Schools.  In  our  own  times,  Kant 
and  his  followers  feem  to  have  thought,  that  they  had 
thrown  a  new  and  ftrong  light  on  the  nature  of  /pace  and 
alfo  of  time,  when  they  introduced  the  word  form  (forms 
of  the  intellect )  as  a  common  term  applicable  to  both.  Is 
not  this  to  revert  to  the  fcholaftic  folly  of  verbal  gene¬ 
ralization?  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  of  things  which 
are  unique  (fuch  as  matter,  mind,  J pace ,  time,)  no  claflifi- 
cation  is  practicable  ?  Indeed,  to  lpeak  of  claflifying  what 
has  nothing  in  common  with  anything  elfe,  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  It  was  thus  that  St.  Augultine  felt, 
when  he  faid,  Quid  fit  tempos,  fi  nemo  pitapat  a  me,  J'cio  ; 
f  quis  interroget,  nefeio.  His  idea  evidently  was,  that, 
although  he  annexed  as  clear  and  precise  a  notion  to 
the  word  time  as  he  could  do  to  any  objeCl  of  human 
thought,  he  was  unable  to  find  any  term  more  general, 
under  which  it  could  be  comprehended;  and,  conlequent- 
Iy,  unable  to  give  any  definition,  by  which  it  might  be 
explained.”  Firit  Dili',  note  I.  p.159. 

This  palfage  evidently  indicates  that  no  improvement 
has  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  in  Metaphyiics.  Now 
I  do  affirm,  that  a  molt  aftonifhing  improvement  in  this 
abftrufe  Science  has  actually  been  effected  by  Immanuel 
Kant,  and  offered  to  the  world  in  his  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason,  publifhed  in  the  year  1781.  This  affirmation 
need  not  be  taken  for  granted  :  the  book  is  in  exiftence 
in  the  original  German  (Kritik  der  reinen  Vernuft),  and 
is  alfo  tranflated  into  the  Latin  language  by  Frederic 
Gottlob  Born.  It  is  indeed  very  extraordinary,  that,  al¬ 
though  a  period  of  full  five-and-thirty  years  has  elapled 
fince  the  publication  of  this  immutable  Work,  no  tranlla- 
tion  of  it  has  yet  appeared  in  Englifli.  Does  not  this 
refleCt  a  little  on  the  philolophic  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion  ?  Let  it  undergo  a  ltriCt,  a  fevere,  and  an  impartial, 
examination ;  and,  inltead  of  pronouncing  generally  upon 


the  whole  work,  L  would  recommend  fome  one  of  its 
fundamental  pofitions  to  be  attacked ;  and  either  efta- 
b'ifhed  or  refuted.  Such,  for  inftancc,  as,  that  Time  is 
the  Form  of  internal  Senfe ;  or,  that  the  Human  Mind  con- 
JiJts  of  three  original  faculties,  Sense,  Understanding, 
and  Reason;  and  let  it  be  determined  whether  the  dif- 
tinCfion  of  thefe  faculties  has  its  ground  in  the  aCtual 
nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  as  afl'erted  and  profeffed  to  be 
proved  by  Kant.  Let  fome  ftep  of  this  kind  be  taken ;  and 
then  the  queftion  at  iffue,  -whether  a  great  and  beneficial 
reform,  and  aCtual  dilcovery  of  the  Elements  of  Meta- 
phyfics,  has  really  taken  place  or  not,  may  be  decided.  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  Mr.  D.  S.  himfelf  will  not  in  the  leaft 
difapprove  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  from  it  may 
refult  an  eflential  good  to  mankind. 

From  the  above  quotation  alfo  may  be  collected  the 
ftate  of  the  common  metaphyfics  of  the  prefent  day, 
wherein  it  is  aflerted,  “  that  of  things  which  are  unique , 
Inch  as  Matter,  Mind,  Space,  Time,  & c.  no  clafiification 
is  practicable,  nor  can  any  definition  be  given  by  which 
they  may  be  explained.”  If  this  be  true,  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  attempt  to  philofophize  on  thefe  fubjeCls:  the  bare 
mention  of  the  name,  it  feems,  is  to  give  us  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  are  to  expeCl.  It  does  not  however  ap¬ 
pear,  that  applying  the  French  word  unique  to  the 
words  Mind,  Matter,  Space,  Time,  See.  does  in  the  leaft: 
clear  them  up.  I  do  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned 
author  of  this  Differtation,  that,  if  Kant  and  his  followers 
have  only  added  the  words  “  form  of  the  Mind"  to  the 
word  Time,  without  dilcovering  any  new  faCts  relative 
to  Time  itself,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  give  a  complete 
definition  of  thefe  notions,  they  do  not  merit  much 
praife.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Kant  has  aCtuallv, 
by  the  deepelt  refearches  and  the  moft  correCt  and  con¬ 
vincing  deductions,  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  Time 
itself,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  fulleft  account 
of  this  remarkable,  eflential,  and  component,  part  of  the 
Human  Mind ;  he  then  merits  every  praife  that  can  be 
bellowed  upon  him,  as  a  fuccefsful  inveitigator  of  the 
Mind.  For  even  the  determining  completely  this  one 
mental  element,  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  founding  of 
a  Philofophy  of  the  Mind,  than  volumes  of  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  and  ingenious  commentaries  upon  all  the  metaphy- 
lical  works  of  antiquity. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  elegant  writer 
ftiould  have  fo  completely  mifunderllood  the  labours  of 
Kant  and  his  followers.  The  truth  is,  that  that  great 
philofopher  has  fo  thoroughly  dilfeCted  the  human  mind, 
and  fo  completely  dilcovered  all  its  Elements,  that  in  this 
department  of  Science  the  labours  of  his  fucceftors  mull 
for  ever  ceafe.  He  has  Hated,  in  the  moft  precife  man¬ 
ner,  what  thofe  elements  are  ;  and  defies  future  ages  to 
add  one  more  to  his  catalogue  of  them,  or  to  take  one 
away,  without  in  either  caie  deltroying  the  confiltency 
and  truth  of  the  whole:  in  the  fame  manner  it  would 
be  impoifible  to  conllruCt  a  triangle  in  any  other  way 
than  that  deferibed  by  Euclid.  Do  we  here  look  for  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  ?  No!  we  ftate  the  abfolute  impofli- 
bility  of  them;  the  thing  as  it  Hands  is  perfeCt.  Kant’s 
Catalogue  of  thefe  notable  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind 
is  then  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Mind  confifts  of  three  Original  Faculties,  which 
perform  diftinCt  functions,  and  are  capable  of  being  com¬ 
pletely  feparated  from  one  another:  they  are,  Sense,  Un¬ 
derstanding,  and  Reason,  adly,  Sense  is  fufceptible 
of  a  complete  definition,  whereby  it  can  never  be  con¬ 
founded  either  with  Underftanding  or  Reafon  :  it  is  the 
pa  five  faculty  of  the  Mind,  which  receives  impreifions 
either  from  external  objeCts  or  from  the  ACtion  of  the 
Mind  upon  itfelf,  and  is  properly  enough  defignated  by 
Kant  Receptivity,  which  is  again  divifible  into  two 
parts  ariiing  from  the  original  difference  in  the  functions 
of  thefe  parts  :  the  one  Receptivity  being  ccnftruCted  to 
receive  parts  following  one  another  in  Jirict  ficcefon. 
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has  received  the  name  of  Tiiue;  the  other  being  con- 
ftrufled  to  receive  parts  that  exift  all  at  once,  or  that 
lie  one  near  another  as  in  a  plane ,  and  is  named  Space. 
3dly,  Understanding, which  is  wholly  adlive,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  Spontaneity;  and  is  divifible  into  Twelve 
minor  adlivities  called  Categories,  whole  joint  influence 
or  adlion  upon  the  Matter  furniflied  to  them  by  the  Re¬ 
ceptivities  of  Senle,  produces  an  objedlive  unity,  i.  e.  in 
fadl,  an  Objedl,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  an  objedl 
of  Senfe.  The  adlion  of  this  faculty  is  ftridtly  limited  to 
Time  and  Space.  Whatever  therefore  is  without  the 
bounds  of  Time  and  Space,  and  yet  occurs  in  the  Mind, 
mull  be  accounted  for  from  fome  other  Faculty ;  which 
leads  us,  4thly  and  laftly,  to  Reason,  or  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  Mental  Spontaneity.  The  original  conilitution 
of  this  faculty  is  that  it  adits  free  from,  Time  and  Space. 
It  is,  in  fadt,  a  connedfing  adlivity,  like  that  of  the  in- 
telledl  or  underftanding,  only  of  a  purer  nature,  for  it 
connedts  the  Categories  themfelves,  which  furely  cannot 
now  be  confounded  with  the  two  receptivities  of  Senfe, 
7'ime  and  S])acc ;  it  mull  therefore  be  free  from  them, 
and  out  of  their  fphere.  Hence  the  refult  of  the  adlion  of 
this  faculty  is,  a  connexion  of  unities  fo  pure,  as  not  to  be 
denominated  objedls  of  Senfe,  but  folely  intellectual  objedls, 
and  which  never  can  become  objedts  of  experience;  they 
may,  therefore,  very  properly  be  termed  Ideas:  1'uch  are 
the  Ideas  of  God,  of  the  Soul,  of  Free  Will,  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  the  Moral  Laws,  which  experience,  i.  e.  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  or  PhyfiCs,  can  never  furnilh ;  but,  if 
they  are  to  be  met  with  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  Science 
of  Metuphyfics,  that  is,  of  Reafon  itfelf. 

Is  it  now  to  be  wondered  at  that  every  fenlible  objedt 
mult  be  clafl’ed  under  the  Categories  of  the  Underfunding? 
But  what  Categories  are  thefe?  Do  they  in  any  manner 
refemble  the  notions  ranked  by  Ariftotle  under  that 
head  ?  No.  What  are  his  Categories  ?  Nothing  but  no¬ 
tions  picked  up  as  it  were  accidentally,  without  any  clue 
or  guide  in  the  fearch  for  them  ;  whereas  thole  of  Kant 
can  be  molt  convincingly  proved  to  be  the  only  pure, 
limple,  and  primitive,  notions  of  the  Underftanding;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  very  Elements  of  that  faculty :  and 
thefe  elements  were  not  promilcuoufly  colledled  toge¬ 
ther,  but  were  adtually  difcovered  in  the  moll  fyftematic 
and  fatisfadlory  manner;  namely,  from  an  entirely  new 
and  accurate  definition  of  Judgment  in  general,  which 
Kant  has  determined  to  coniift  in  the  aft  of  comprehending 
a  variety  under  a  unity.  See  the  article  Logic,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  17.  It  was  this  happy  difcovery,  and  this  alone,  that 
enabled  the  true  father  of  Speculative  Philofophy  to  dif- 
cover  the  real  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  Underftand¬ 
ing.  He  found,  in  his  enlightened  and  diligent  fearch 
after  all  the  pofible  unities  -  under  which  a  given  variety 
could  be  clalled,  that  there  really  were  but  Twelve, 
and  that  thefe  twelve,  comprehending  adits,  Or  Catego¬ 
ries,  compofed  the  very  underfianding  itfelf  (See  vol.  xi. 
p.  613.)  It  can  therefore  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der  that  every  objedt  in  Nature  Ihould  Hand  under  thefe 
Twelve  original  notions  of  the  Inteiledl,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  intelligible  to  us;  but  it  really  would  be  a  matter 
■of  great  aftonifhment  to  difeover  in  nature  an  objedt  that 
Ihould  be  able  to  exempt  itfelf  from  thefe  conditions. 
For  what  fort  of  objedt  can  that  poffibly  be  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  Sulftance,  the  cffedl  of  a  Subftance,  nor  part  of  a 
whole ;  that  is,  neither  a  reality,  nor  a  negation  of  reality, 
and  not  to  be  conlidered  either  as  one,  many,  or  all.  (See 
Table  of  Categories,  vol.xi.  p.  610.)  Surely  then  to  clafs 
objedls  under  thefe  notions  is  not  by  any  means  “  to  revert 
to  the  Jcholafic folly  of  verbal  generalizations,”  however  well 
this  cenfure  might  apply  to  the  Categories  of  Ariftotle; 
and,,  to  fay  the  truth,  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  that 
ancient  lage  for  the  very  thought  even  that  all  objects 
ought  to  ftand  under  fome  “  common  name,"  and  to  be 
fufceptible  of  fome  general  mode  of  Clailification ;  (and 
more  than  two  thoufand  years  have  lince  elapfed  before 
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the  difcovery  was  made  of  the  real  nature  of  thefe  Notions ; } 
what  praife  can  equal  the  merit  of  that  Philofopher,  who, 
notwithllanding  the  unfuccefsful  labours  of  fo  many  cen¬ 
turies,  had  courage  and  perfeverance  enough  to  purfue  the 
thought  till  he  was  ultimately  rewarded  by  this  complete 
difcovery?  This  praife,  whatever  may  be  its  magnitude, 
is  wholly  due  to  the  enlightened  and  perfevering  Kant. 
Although  the  truth  of  this  may  not  be  allowed  him  by 
his  contemporaries,  yet  a  difeerning  pofterity  will  not 
deny  him  this  juftice.  It  is  indeed  the  ufual  fate  of  thofe 
great  men  who  have  made  important  and  beneficial  dif- 
coveries  in  fcience,  not  to  witnefs  the  fame  they  are  to 
acquire  during  their  natural  life.  This  is  merely  owing 
to  prejudices  that  exift  at  that  moment;  but  which  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,  however,  not  aftedted  by  thefe  pre¬ 
judices,  whofe  bell  quality  is  that  they  are  fure  to  moul¬ 
der  away,  do  moil  willingly  grant  to  their  memory:  it 
was  thus  with  Copernicus,  with  Galileo,  &c.  &c.  See. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Categories,  and  to  the  two 
Catalogues  of  Ariftotle  and  Kant.  The  vifible  truth  that 
exifls  in  the  one  Catalogue,  and  the  evident  want  of  it 
in  the  other,  are  difcoverable  on  a  bare  inlpeCtion.  Arif¬ 
totle  gives  the  following  lift :  1.  Subftantia  ;  2.  Quantitas  ; 
3.  Qualitas;  4.  Relatio;  5.  Adtio;  6.  Paffio ;  7.  Quando; 
8.  Ubi;  9.  Situs;  10.  Habitus;  amounting  in  all  to  ten 
Predicaments  or  Categories,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
five  more,  which  were  called  pojl  predicaments;  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  his  ten  were  not  complete.  Kant 
gives  a  lift  of  twelve  notions  (fee  the  Table,  vol.xi.  p.  6 10.) 
clalled  under  the  four  heads  of  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  and  Modality.  Thus  under  Quantity  are 
three  notions:  1.  Unity;  2.  Multitude;  3.  Totality; 
clearly  pointing  out  that  Quantity  is  not  a  limple  ele¬ 
ment,  as  Hated  by  Ariftotle,  but  is  the  general  head  of 
the  firft  three  limple  notions  of  the  underftanding.  So 
that,  were  I  to  draw  a  companion  between  the  Tables  of 
the  primitive  notions  of  Underftanding,  or  Categories, 
as  given  by  thefe  two  great  Men,  I  Ihould  begin  with 
that  of  Ariftotle,  and  fay,  firft,  that  Substantio  is  a  Ca¬ 
tegory;  that  Qualitas,  Quantitas,  and  Relatio,  are  by  no 
means  Simple  Notions,  but  each  of  them  is  divifible  into 
three,  (fee  the  Table,  vol.  xi.  p.  610.)  and  are  therefore 
not  Categories,  but  merely  the  Heads  of  dalles  for  nine 
Categories ;  I  Ihould  fay,  Adtioand  Pallio  are  both  derived 
notions  from  Cause  and  Effect,  and  confequently  can¬ 
not  be  Categories ;  and  further,  that  Quando,  Ubi,  and 
Situs,  cannot  poffibly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Ca¬ 
tegories,  for  they  abfolutely  refer  to  Time  and  Space, 
which  are  the  two  Receptivities  of  Sense,  and  are 
quite  diitindt  from  Underftanding;  and  laftly,  Habitus, 
is  nothing  but  a  derived  notion,  and  mull  therefore  be 
rejected. 

What  is  faid  above  is  fufficient  to  Ihow  the  Nature  of 
Kant’s  Categories.  If  not,  let  any  one  try  to  produce 
an  objedt,  if  he  can,  that  is  free  from  a  combination  of 
all  thefe  notions,  and  he  will  then  be  fully  convinced  of 
their  truth  and  iimplicity,  and  of  the  impoliibility  of  con¬ 
ceiving  any  lingie  object  of  experience  without  them. 
Therefore  it  is  vain  to  talk  any  more  of  Arillotle’s  Ca¬ 
tegories  :  they  have  done  their  duty,  by  having  led  to  the 
dilcovery  of  the  true  Nature  of  the  Underftanding,  and 
the  indifpenfable  primary  and  original  Twelve  Notions, 
now  properly  enough  called  Categories. 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  a  youth  of  ordinary 
capacity,  would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  profecuting  the 
lludy  of  this  fublime  Philofophy,  than  is  commonly  met 
with  in  purfuing  a  courfe  of  the  Mathematics.  Indeed, 
in  point  of  treatment,  thefe  two  fciences  are  perfectly 
analogous.  It  is  well  known,  in  the  Mathematics,  that 
no  advancement  can  be  made  to  a  higher  Hep,  until  the 
one  below  it  be  fully  and  completely  attained.  Now,  if 
this  rule  be  negledted  in  the  profecution  of  the  fcience  of 
Tranfcendental  Philofophy,  it  is  equally  impoffible  that 
any  advancement  whatever  can  be  made.  But  this  cir- 

cunjftance 
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oumftance  adds  great  value  to  the  fcience  itfelf;  fince  no  other  part  of  knowledge  never  does  co-exilt,  hut  is  al- 


"pofition  can  be  admitted  into  it,  that  is  not  immediately 
deduced  from  what  has  preceded  ;  and  thus  does  this 
fcience  form  one  chain  of  clofely-connedted  arguments, 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  fmgly  comprehended,  but 
each  one  mult  be  taken  in  connexion  with  thole  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding,  in  order  that  it  may  be  completely  and 
fully  underiiood. 

And  now  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  he  who  feri- 
ouily  undertakes  this  ftudy  with  a  firm  refolution  to  per- 
ievere  in  it,  in  the  way  here  pointed  out,  will  never  have 
occaiion  to  complain,  that  his  “  labour  has  ended  in  a  Jcu- 
timent  of  regret,  at  the  time  and  attention  which  he  has  mif- 
t  employed  in  a  hopelej's  and  ungrateful  tajlc .”  No,  he  will 
rather  acknowledge  that  lie  has  received  the  fweet  reward 
nf  his  labour  in  the  actual  poffeflion  of  the  only  “  True 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;”  a  jewel  fo  inefti- 
mabie,  that,  had  he  bellowed  infinitely  more  pains  to  at¬ 
tain  it,  he  would  never  have  felt  a  moment’s  regret  at  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  in  fo  arduous  a  Purfuit.  The  confcioufnefs 
-of  being  fully  mailer  of  this  fublime  fcience  would  amply 
j-eward  him,  and  fill  his  foul  with  an  inward  fatisfadtion, 
which  is  indeed  to  be  felt,  but  can  never  be  deferibed. 

For  confirmation  of  what  has  been  here  laid  of  this 
.new  phi lofophy,  I  could  refer  the  reader  to  innumerable 
commentators  on  the  works  of  its  immortal  author,  all 
tending  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  fyltem,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  point  it  out  more  clearly  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Kant’s  three  great  works;  i.  Critic  of 
Pure  Speculative  Reason  ;  2.  Critic  of  Judgment  ; 
3.  Critic  of  Pure  Practical  Reason  ;  but  this  would 
rather  feem  to  infer,  that  pure  truth  fo  far  differs  from 
pure  water,  that  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  head,  but  only  at  a  diftance  from  it  in  the  llream  ; 
which  would  do  great  injuffice  to  the  merit  of  Kant’s 
original  works.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  remark,  that 
it  will  be  of  the  higheft  importance  to  try  to  point  out 
,  even  a  Jingle  injlance  wherein  thisfyjlem  is  found  to  contradict 
itfelf ;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  muff  be  granted 
that  Kant  has,  in  this  ltupendous  fcience,  eredted  an 
everlafting  monument  to  his  imperilhable  name.  Handing 
upon  the  bails  of  immutable  truth  !  And  it  wiil  not  be 
very  long  before  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the 
name  of  Kant  not  only  Iheds  a  glory  upon  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  but  confers  an  honour  upon  the  human 
race  ;  and  that  all  fucceeding  ages  will  have  reafon  to  con- 
fider  him  as  che  great  benefadtor  of  the  world. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  under  the  article  Kant, 
vol.  xi.  p.  605,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  an  Ahfiradl  of  the 
Critical  Pkilojbphy,  to  point  out  the  neceffity  there  is  for 
diftinguilhing  the  Three  Original  and  Primitive  Faculties 
of  the  Mind,  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason  ;  and 
tire  propriety  of  feparating  them  diftindtly  from  each 
other,  fhowing  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  each, 
in  order  that  whatever  comes  under  the  contemplation  of 
the  Mind  may  be  clearly  determined  to  be  the  refult, 
either  of  this  or  that  particular  faculty,  or  of  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  two  or  of  all  the  mental  faculties.  If 
this  be  done,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  thing  vague  or 
uncertain  j  but  all  our  realoning  will  be  convincingly 
clear. 

I  have  ,alfo  endeavoured  to  fliow  that  the  only  /hare 
which  the  Faculty  of  Sense  has  in  the  production  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  is  no  other  than  the  receiving  the  matter,  or  variety, 
of  which  Knowledge  con/ j'ts  ;  arid  for  this  reafon,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  enough  termed  Receptivity  in  General,  which  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  matter  or  variety  of 
‘our  knowledge  is  found  to  differ.  Firft,  the  matter  in 
forne  part  of  our  knowledge  co-exifts  ;  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Receptivity  deftined  to  receive  this  fort  of 
rnattcr,  is  called  External  Sense,  or  Receptivity.  For 
all  the  objects  of  nature  which  are  external  to  the  mind, 
.are  ftamped  by  this  faculty  with  the  particular  feature  of 
fo-cxiftcHce,  or  Space.  Secondly,  tire  matter  in  lbme 


ways  fucceffive  ;  and  this  arifes  from  the  adtion  of  the 
mind  upon  itfelf;  for  all  adtions,  paffions,  and  emotions., 
in  us,  are  evidently  compofed  of  parts  that  do  no.t  form 
a  plane,  or  co-exift,  but  all  their-  parts,  do  ftridtiy  follow 
one  another ;  and  that  department  of  the  Receptivity 
deftined  to  receive  this  kind  of  matter  is  called  Internal 
Sense  or  Receptivity.  For  all  the  c/fcCls  of  the  objedts 
of  Nature  that  are  not  co-exijtent,  reveal  themfelves  to 
the  mind,  and  are  flumped  by  the  particular  feature  of 
Succefjion  or  Time.  But  thele  two  forms  of  the  matter 
of  all  our  knowledge  comprehend,  in  an  entire  whole,  all 
pofiible  matter  of  knowledge  in  general.  And  this  dif- 
tindlly  marks  out  the  bufinefs  of  the  faculty  of  Sense  ; 
namely,  to  be  pafjlve  and  receive  impreifions  in  one  or 
other  of  its  receiving  fundtions. 

My  next  objedh  was  to  point  out,  that  the  Understand¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  completely-adft'ye  faculty,  and  therefore 
called  Spontaneity,  by  virtue  of  its  twelve  primary  and 
original  adtivities,  or  Categories,  does  give  a  form,  or 
unity,  to  the  matter  received  by  fenfe.  And  this  is  the 
Jhare  which  this  faculty  has  in  the  produdlion  of  Knowledge. 
But  to  give  a  form  to  matter  or  to  raw  materials,  may 
furely  be  termed  to  conftitute  the  objedt ;  as,  when  an  artilfc 
produces  from  a  mafs  of  fliapelefs  clay  the  form  of  Apollo, 
he  may  be  laid  to  have  conftituted  his  objedt  from  given 
matter.  So  does  the  Underllanding  imprint  the  forms  of 
its  Twelve  Unities  on  the  matter  furnilhed  by  fenfe,  and 
thus  does  it  conftitute  the  very  objedts  themlelves  ;  for 
no  objedt  whatever  can  be  known  by  the  mind,  until  it 
has  been  impreftea  by  thele  Twelve  Unities,  or  Categories 
of  the  Underllanding.  And  therefore  the  unity  which 
is  the  joint  produce  of  thefe  Twelve  Unities,  may  well  be 
called  objective  unity,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  unity  alone, 
that  any  objedt  whatever  can  even  be  thought :  and  thus 
is  experience  generated. 

The  produce  of  the  firft  faculty,  or  of  Sense,  is  termed 
Intuition,  and  is  either  internal  or  external,  according  as 
its  matter  has  been  received  either  in  Time  or  in  Space. 
It  will  now  appear  extremely  ablurd  to  talk  of  an  Intui¬ 
tion  without  the  matter  being  prelent ;  for  the  true  mark 
of  an  Intuition  is,  that  we  are  adtually  in  the  ftate  of  being 
affected  or  imprefled  ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  it  be  an  internal  or  an  external  In¬ 
tuition  by  which  we  are  imprefled.  For,  if  its  matter  be 
in  Time  only;  then  it  is  internal,  as  for  example,  a 
thought ;  but,  if  it  be  not  only  in  Time,  but  in  Space 
alfo  ;  then  it  is  an  external  intuition.  It  will  ailo  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  intuition  or  matter  alone,  without  form, 
mull  be  perfedtly  unintelligible,  and  a  mere  lhapelefs 
chaos  ;  and  that,  until  it  has  received  a  form  from  the 
Underftandrng,  it  mult  remain  totally  unknown  to  us. 

The  produce  of  the  fecond  Faculty,  or  of  Understand¬ 
ing,  is  termed  Conception,  arifmg  from  its  twelve  primary 
and  original  conceiving- alls,  or  Categories.  Now  the 
inllant  that  an  intuition  is  ciaffed  under  the  conceptions 
of  underllanding,  it  becomes  an  intelligible  object :  we 
fay,  “  Now,  I  underjland  it:  the  object  before  me  is  a  Horj'c, 
or  a  Man,  &c.”  and  hence  it  is  that,  on  arialyfing  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  Horfe,  of  Man,  &c.  we  find  ttiat  they  really 
confiit  of  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  the  Twelve 
Categories  by  way  of  form,  and  fomething  given  in  Time 
and  Space  by  way  of  matter ;  and  thus  is  the  objedt  Horle, 
Man,  &c.  produced. 

Now,  as  the  refult  of  Sense  is  merely  to  produce  in¬ 
tuitions,  which  are  perfedtly  unintelligible  untii  they  are 
ranked  under  conceptions,  which  is  the  work  of  Under¬ 
standing  ;  it  will  be  clearly  evident,  that  intuitions  with¬ 
out  conceptions  are  blind,  and  that  conceptions  without 
intuitions  are  empty ;  but  that  a  union  of  both  not  only 
produces  objedts,  but  ailo  knowledge.  And  here  may  it  be 
leen  how  Kant,  by  this  wonderful  dilcovery,  found  out 
the  true  meaning  of  Judgment  in  general,  namely,  the 
placing  an  Intuition  under  a  Conception,  by  means  of  which 
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alone  he  was  enabled  to  ereft  a  fcience  in  point  of  fub- 
limity  not  to  be  equalled:  this  fcience  he  has  named 
“Transcendental  Philosophy.” 

Nothing  now  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  give  a  true  defini¬ 
tion  of  Knowledge,  which,  till  this  difeovery  of  the  Elements 
of  the  Mind,  has  baffled  all  attempts.  Knowledge  is  the 
joining  an  Intuition  to  a  Conception  ;  whereas  thought 
merely  joins  Conceptions.'  It  mult  greatly  facilitate 
the  analyfis  of  our  reafonings,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
very  elements  of  which  they  are  compofed  ;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  other  genuine  analyfis,  but  that  which  re- 
folves  the  thing  to  be  examined  into  its  elementary 
parts.  It  is  however  clear,  that  the  refults  of  the  two 
faculties,  Sense  and  Understanding,  by  no  means 
exhauft  the  (lock  of  objefts  that  can-  be  contemplated 
by  the  Mind.  For,  befides  Intuitions,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  refer  to  the  aftual  objefts  of  Senfe,  and  Concep¬ 
tions,  which  mediately  refer  to  all  poffible  objects  of  fenle, 
or  to  experience  in  general,  both  of  which  are  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Time  and  Space  ;  there  are  Hill  other 
objefts  of  the  highelt  importance  to  human  nature,  and 
which  never  can  enter  the  fphere  of  Tune  or  Space,  and 
therefore  never  can  become  intuitive,  nor  indeed  can  we 
form  even  the  llightelt  conception  of  them.  Thele  ob¬ 
jefts,  then,  notwithftanding  their  abfolute  importance  to 
our  welfare  in  this  life,  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  pale 
of  experience,  and  never  can  be  known  by  us.  I  need  not 
fay  that  the  objefts  here  alluded  to,  are  no  other  than 
God  himfelf,  the  human  Soul,  the  Moral  Law,  and  a 
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The  quefticn  now  prefents  itfelf,  how  the  mind  becomes 
poflefled  of  thele  objefts  ;  for  of  their  reality  no  one  in 
his  fenfes  ever  for  a  moment  doubts.  In  the  “  Aljtrad 
of  the  Critical  Philofophy ”  before  alluded  to,  under  the 
head  Reason,  article  Kant,  vol.xi.  p.  617,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  mind  proceeds,  in 
order  to  obtain  thefe  objefts  which  are  termed  Ideas. 
And  here  I  mult  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  Faculty  of 
Reason,  which  is  the  third  or  highelt  of  the  Mental  Fa¬ 
culties,  is  divilible  into  two  parts,  the  one  merely  regu¬ 
lative,  called  Pure  Speculative  ReaJ'on,  and  the  other  con- 
ftitutive,  called  Pure  Practical  Reason.  This  latter 
part  of  the  faculty  of  Reafon  aftually  conilitutes  the  very 
important  objefts  in  queltion,  which  are  free  from  Time 
and  Space,  and  come  under  contemplation  in  Metaphyjics 
alone,  and  are  pure  mental  objefts  ;  in  contradiltinftion  to 
objefts  of  Senfe,  which  are  conllituted  by  the  Under  ft  and- 
ing,  and  are  ftriftly  confined  to  Time  and  Space,  or  Expe¬ 
rience,  and  come  under  conlideration  in  Natural  Philofo¬ 
phy,  or  Phylics.  The  latter  objefts  alone  are  fufceptible 
of  a  claffification  under  the  Categories,  while  the  former 
cannot  admit  of  this  claffification,  but  are  lecured  to  us 
by  being  clafled  under  the  Six  Ideas  of  Reason.  Here 
I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Table  of  the  “  Elements  of 
Knowledge,”  given  in  this  work  under  the  article  Logic, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  18.  where  I  have  explained  the  lpecific  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  Produfts  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and 
Reason  ;  namely,  Intuition,  Conception,  and  Idea. 

I  am  quite  at  a  lol's  to  conceive  why  the  produce  of  the 
joint  exertion  of  the  two  firft  faculties  of  mind,  namely, 
of  Sense  and  Understanding,  which  conftitute  lenlible 
objefts,  lliould  have  more  validity  than  that  which  refults 
from  the  aftion  of  the  third  or  highelt  Faculty,  namely, 
Reason,  which  conilitutes  fuperfenlible  objefts.  But  this 
error  has  really  gained  ground,  and  can  only  be  correft'ed 
by  a  Critic  of  this  Faculty.  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know 
who  among  us  would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  in  his 
own  confcience,  the  exiftence  of  the  Moral  Law,  or  that 
he'knew  when  he  was  aftuated  by  a  good  or  a  bad  motive. 
And  now  let  me  afk  whence  proceeds  this  certainty  of 
the  validity  of  the  Moral  Law.  I  anfwer,  from  Practi¬ 
cal  Reason  alone;  and  I  further  Hate,  that  the  indubi¬ 
table  certainty  of  this  law,  or  of  our  pofl'effing  a  Soul, 
depends  entirely  on  the  operations  of  this  Faculty  of  Rea¬ 
J'on.  For  thefe  very  objefts  themfelves  are  abl'olutely  and 
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entirely  confiituted  by  this  Faculty  by  means  of  its  Ideas, 
and  are  as  l'ecurely  and  firmly  fixed  in  our  confcioufnefj 
as  the  Intuitions  we  have  of  the  Senfible  Phenomena  are, 
by  means  of  Senfe  and  Underfianding.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  objefts  are  not  fenjible,  that  is,  objefts  in  Time 
and  Space-,  out  they  are  Japer-fenfible,  that  is,  objefts 
without  the  fphere  of  Time  and  Space  ;  and  yet  they  are 
Mental  Phenomena,  and,  properly  lpeaking,  Ideas.  No 
one,  I  may  affirm,  will  fearch  for  his  own  Soui  among  the' 
Senfible  Phenomena  in  Time  and  Space ;  but  he  will  not 
deny  that  he  has  a  Soul,  merely  becaufe  he  cannot  find  it 
there.  No  ;  he  will  rather  fay,  I  am  as  clearly  confcious 
that  I  have  a  Soul  as  that  I  perceive  a  Tree. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  Reason,  by  its  Ideas,  really 
conilitutes  a  certain  fort  of  objefts,  that  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  experience,  and  yet  not  to  be  difpenfifeT 
with  in  regard  of  our  rational  nature.  And  thefe  objefts 
come  under  contemplation  in  Metaphysics.  Therefore 
the  Jhare  which  ReaJ'on  has  among  the  mental  phenomena 
is  this .-  It  produces  the  Idea  of  Cod,  of  Religion,  of  the 
Moral  Law,  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  of  a  future 
ftate.  And  we  might  as  wrell  expeft  to  find  in  an  animal 
totally  void  of  Reafon,  the  qualities  of  a  human  being, 
as  admit  that  any  man  poffeiles  Reafon  and  yet  is  defiitute 
of  thefe  ideas  :  it  is  a  contradiftion  in  terms. 

To  eHabliih  thefe  truths  was  partly  the  aim  of  the 
work  alluded  to,  entitled  “  Abflraft  of  the  Critical  Philo¬ 
fophy  ,”  (fee  vol.  xi.  p.  605.)  which,  although  it  has  now 
been  fome  coniiderable  time  before  the  public,  I  have 
never  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  cri- 
ticifm  upon  it,  .except  indeed  in  one  particular  inilance, 
where  the  learned  author  of  “  Academical  Quefiions”  has 
been  pleafed  to  lay  (in  a  private  communication),  “  that 
he  thinks  the  explanation  of  this  philofophy,”  as  given 
in  the  above  abflraft,  is  “  the  befl  and  clearefl  which  he 
has  yet  feen.” 

In  the  introduftion  to  that  “Abflraft”  I  ventured  to 
make  a  prediftion  regarding  the  labours  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  in  the  metaphyfical  department  of  knowledge.' 
In  the  advertifement  to  his  elegant  quarto  volume,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1810,  entitled  “  Phiiofophical  Efflays,”  he  lays  : 

“  I  have  not  abandoned  the  defign,  which  I  ventured  to 
announce  eighteen  years  ago ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
which  I  have  already  made  confiderable  progrefs 
namely,  “  to  complete  the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelleftual 
Powers.”  Thefe  latter  words  occur  in  the  advertifement 
to  “  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
by  Dugald  Stewart,  1792.”  More  than  four  years  ago  I 
ventured  to  predict  that,  this  author’s  attempt  to  per¬ 
form  the  talk  he  had  undertaken  “  mull  unavoidably 
terminate  in  his  own  diilatisfaftion,  and  in  the  difap- 
pointment  of  the  w'orld,  unlefs  he  could  refute  Kant's 
Theory  of  the  Mind."  I  then  Hated  alfo,  that  “  there  was 
no  other  path  in  which  he  could  proceed  with  the  hope 
of  fuccels,  but  to  inveftigate  the  K ante/ inn  Theory,  and 
either  to  refute  it  altogether,  or, to  acknowledge  its  im¬ 
mutable  truth.  For  that,  until  thele  two  great  men 
could  coincide  in  one  unffiaken  fentiment  refpefting 
what  is  to  be  underllood  by  the  Elements  of  the  Mind, 
the  fcience  itfelf  could  not  boaft  of  univerfal  evidence.” 
Notwithllanding  the  numerous  works  that  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  lince  that  period, 
Hill  I  have  met  with  nothing  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
fentiments  on  this  head  ;  nor  have  I  obferved  during 
thele  laft  fix  years  that  any  one  Jingle  mental  element  has 
undergone  fuch  a  difeuffion  as  to  eHabliih  it  beyond  de¬ 
pute.  Therefore,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  find  the 
leaft  occaiion  to  amend  my  prophecy,  except  it  be  to 
predift  more  llrongly  the  impojfibility  of  Mr.  S.'s  fuccrfs  In 
his  promijed  undertaking,  unlefs  indeed  he  ihould  happen  to 
fall  upon  the  precife  dilcoveries  made  thirty-fix  years  a°o 
by  the  immortal  Kant.  And  even  this,  allowing  the  pol- 
iibility  of  its  taking  place,  would  be  a  deplorable  walls 
of  time.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  preferable,  that  the 
time  loll  in  this  futile  undertaking  Ihould  rather  have 
3  G  been 
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"been  devoted  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  fyftem  itfelf 
already  extant;  and,  when  this  wax,  found  to  contain 
pure  truth  alone,  that  this  elegant  writer  Ihould  have 
employed  his  uncommon  abilities  in  the  promulgation 
and  application  of  the  true  Philolophy  ?  Thus  might 
Mr.  Stewart  have  affifted  in  naturalizing  5.  plant  of  fo¬ 
reign  growth  indeed,  but  the  cultivation  of  which  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  higher  perfection  in  this 
favoured  fpot  than  in  the  climate  w'hich  gave  it  birth.  For 
the  freedom  of  this  country,  like  the  falubrity  of  pure  air, 
■would  enable  it  to  produce  fuch  healthy  and  vigorous 
fhoots,  as  to  aftonifh  even  the  inhabitants  of  its  native 
foil. 

What  an  opportunity  now  occurs  for  this  eminent 
writer  to  immortalife  himfelf!  It  is  certainly  a  great 
glory  to  England,  that  Hume  ftruck  the  firlt  fpark  of 
that  jight  which  has  blazed  out  with  fo  much  briiriamcy 
in  Germany,  from  this  new  Philofophy  !  And,  Ihould 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  fo  far  lend  his  high  authority  as 
merely  to  recommend  its  inveftigation  with  the  view  of 
afcertaining  its  merits,  and  not  to  induce  the  blind 
adoption  of  it ;  what  benefit  might  not  arife  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  what  additional  glory  to  Britain  !  For  of  this 
I  am  pofitively  certain,  that  Kant’s  great  work,  the  “Cri¬ 
tic  of  Pure  Reason,”  needs  only  to  be  ftudied  in  order 
to  be  completely  underftood  and  finally  adopted.  And  I 
can  alio  affirm,  with  fincere  truth,  that  no  more  fkill, 
application,  or  ability,  is  requifite  to  effeCt  this  pur- 
pofe,  than  is  neceffary  for  an  ordinary  courfe  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics. 

I  mull  confefs  that  a  ray  of  hope  darts  on  my  mind, 
at  theperufal  of  the  following  paffage  of  the  elaborate  and 
arduous  undertaking  of  this  refined  i’cholar,  the  “  Dif- 
lertation”  before  alluded  to,  page  128.  “  And  fo  much 

for  the  French  philofophy  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
The  extra&s  laft  quoted  forewarn  us,  that  we  are  faff:  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  new  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Human  Mind. 
'The  glow-worm  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire;  and  we 
Jeent  the  morning  air  of  the  coming  day.  This  era  I  pro- 
pole  to  date  from  the  publications  of  Locke  and  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  ;  but  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  their 
writings,  and  on  thole  of  thair  moll  diftinguilhed  fuc- 
ceffors,  I  referve  for  the  Second  Part  of  this  Difcourle.” 
Who  can  pretend  to  predict  what  influence  this  bright 
flar  of  the  north  of  Britain  may  not  filed  upon  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  of  Kant,  the  moll  enlightened,  diftinguilhed,  and 
illullrious,  fucceflor  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  the  great 
luminary  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whole  labours,  like 
thofe  of  Copernicus,  have  rifen  never  again  to  fet  ! 

The  molt  fanguine  well-wilher  to  the  Iciences  of  Me¬ 
taphysics  and  Ethics,  knowing  the  wavering  and 
uncertain  Hate  in  which  they  have  been  from  the  days 
of  Plato  and  Arillotle  down  to  the  prefent  time,  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  happy  termination  of  this  agita¬ 
tion,  and  the  production  of,  indeed,  “  a  new  era  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Human  Mind”  by  the  difcovery  of  Tran¬ 
scendental  Philosophy  -.  a  lcience  which  vies  with 
Geometry  in  the  purity  of  its  elements,  as  well  as  in  the 
convi&ion  of  its  arguments.  A  fcience  indeed  which 
may  well  be  faid  to  be  the  proudell  boaft  of  human 
Reafon. 

It  is  extremely  interefting  to  trace  the  mind  of  this 
truly-great  man  through  the  labyrinth  of  his  early 
thoughts  and  the  prejudices  of  the  age  with  which  he 
had  to  contend.  In  his  twenty-fecond  year  we  find  our 
young  metaphyfician  fuccefsfully  oppoled  to  Leibnitz, 

“  the  great  glory  of  the  continent  towards  the  end  of  the 
feventeenth  century,”  in  his  “  Refections  upon  the  true 
computation  of  living  powers."  After  having  paid  hand- 
iome  and  deierved  compliments  to  his  meritorious  coun¬ 
trymen,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Henman,  Bernouilli,  Bullfinger, 
and  many  other  eminent  philolophers,  Kant  proceeds 
to  examine  the  different  theories  and  proofs  advanced, 
and  endeavours  to  Ihow  that  their  notions  on  this  intri¬ 
cate  lubjeCt  are  far  from  being  correct.  In  one  place  he 
fays,  “  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fo  great  a  man  as  Leib- 
z  I 
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nitz  could  not  err  without  gaining  reputation  by  t be 
very  idea  that  led  him  into  the  error.  I  cannot  upon 
this  occafion  forget  the  words  of  Heftor  in  Virgil : 

- - - — Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  poflent,  etiam  hac  defenla  fuiflent.  JEneid.” 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Kant  acquired  confiderable  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  examination  of  a  Prize-Queftion  propofed' 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  “  Whether 
the  Earth  in  turning  round  its  axis  had  undergone  am/ 
change  Juice  its  origin?”  Upon  this  occafion  he  difplayed 
great  ability  and  deep  refearch  ;  indeed,  he  was  now  con- 
lidered  as  a  very  promifing  mathematician  and  natural 
philofopher.  About,  this  time  he  aftonilhed  the  world 
with  his  •“ New  Theorj)  of  the  Mechanical  Conjiruflion  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  upon  the  Principles  of  Newton.”  And 
what  is  here  remarkable,  and  certainly  evinces  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  of  accurate  thinking,  is,  that  the  celebrated 
Herfchel  acknowledged  the  correftnefs  of  this  theory, 
which  he  confirmed  by  his  own  difcovery  of  the  Georgium 
Sidus.  This  circumftance  did  not  take  place  until  thirty 
years  after  our  author  had  compofed  his  treatife  ;  on  the 
publication  of  w'hich,  he  fhone  among  his  countrymen  as 
an  altronomer  of  no  mean  luftre. 

We  may  now  with  truth  affirm,  that  in  our  patient 
metaphyfician  we  have  found  the  man  that  Bacon 
complained  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  his  time  :  that  is, 
“a  man  of  fo  conflant  and  fevere  a  mind,  as  to  have  de¬ 
termined,  and  talked  himfelf,  utterly  to  abolifh  theories 
and  common  notions,  and  to  apply  his  intellect,  altoge¬ 
ther  fmoothed  and  even,  to  particulars  anew.”  Our  au¬ 
thor,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  publifhed  a  “  De- 
nionj’tratiou  of  the  fophijtical  Jubtilty  of  the  four  JyllogiJlie 
fgures.”  This  work  appeared  in  1762.  It  not  only  con¬ 
tains  what  its  title  indicates,  but  fo  clear  and  preciie  were 
Kant’s  conceptions  of  Logic  at  that  period,  that  in  this 
little  work  is  to  be  met  with  the  defideratum  to.  Arifto- 
tle’s  Logic,  namely  a  complete  and  accurate  definition  of 
Judgment  in  general,  and  the  perfect  eftablilhment  of  the 
categorical  mode  of  coneluJ ion  as  the  only  legitimate  one. 
The  reader  will  find,  under  the  article  Logic,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  26.  a  full  account  of  the  Categorical  form  of  Conclu- 
lion,  elucidated  by  a  diagram  ;  together  with  a  concife 
expofition  of  the  fubtilties  contained  in  the  three  other 
figures.  We  may  fay  here  with  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  “  So 
flow,  however,  is  the  progrefs  of  good  lenfe  when  it  has 
to  ftruggle  againft  the  prejudices  of  the  learned,”  that 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapfed  without  any  of  our 
univerlities  or  public  femiuaries  having  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  advantages  and  improvements  contained  in 
this  little  treatife.  They  have  rather  gone  on  blindfold, 
as  it  were,  in  their  old  beaten  track  ;  but  it  is  this  lupine- 
nefs  that  is  fo  detrimental  to  true  fcience. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mode,  of  thinking  of 
this  very  great  man,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  was  fo  correft, 
that  all  his  future  reflections,  nay,  indeed,  the  very  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  lyftem  of  Tranfcendental  Philojbphy,  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  what  then  paffed  in  his  mind.  Upon 
this  occafion  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  what  our  author 
lays  in  this  treatife  on  the  lubjeft  of  Judgment :  “My 
prefent  opinion  is,  that  the  Judging  Faculty  is  nothing 
but  the  faculty  of  Internal  Sense  :  that  is,  the  power 
to  make  our  own  reprefentations  the  objefts  of  our 
thoughts.  This  faculty  cannot  be  deduced  from  any 
other ;  it  is  therefore  a  fundamental  faculty  in  the  Uriel 
fignification  of  the  word,  and,  according  to  my  appre- 
henlion,  can  belong  to  rational  beings  alone.” 

About  this  period  our  philofopher  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  learned  world,  by  his  admirable  anfwer  to  another 
Prize-Queftion  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Berlin,  “  On  the  Nature  of  Metaphyfical  Certainty.”  His 
mode  of  treating  this  lubjeCl  refietls  the  higheft  credit 
on  his  underftanding  ;  his  admirable  feparatio.n  of  the 
Mathematics  from  Philofophy  indicates  a  mind  already 
inured  to  the  moll  fevere  and  ftridt  mode  of  thinking. 

“  I  am* 
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«  I  am  Well  "aware,”  fays  he",  e{  that  many  Geometricians 
confound  the  boundaries  of  the  fciences,  and  attempt  to 
philofophize  in.  the  Mathematics.”  This  learned  So¬ 
ciety  awarded  all  the  honors  to  our  author  that  he  had 
i'o  meritoriouflv  won  by  the  deepeft  inveftigation  of  the 
molt  abftrufe  fubje.dt  that  had  ever  yet  been  offered  for 
public  difcuhion. 

Here  our  Metaphyfician  feems  to  have  anticipated  that 
he  was  dcltined  to  become  the  author,  original  inventor, 
and  founder,  of  the  molt  fubiime  fcience  that  was  ever 
offered:  to  the  confideration  of  man,  or  that  it  is  poifible 
for  the  human  mind  to  conceive.  In  the  midft  of  the 
molt  interefcing  confiderations  regarding  the  nature  and 
conltitution  of  the  mind  ;  referring  every  thing  to  diltinc- 
live  elementary  conceptions  for  a  bafis  ;  our  author  burfts 
forth  with  this  remarkable  exclamation  :  “  I  fhould  like 

to  fee  a  Table  drawn  up  of  all  the  indemonftrable  pofitions, 
which  form  the  balls  of  the  fciences  through  their  whole 
extent  !  It  would  no  doubt  form  a  plan  that  would  be 
immenle.  However,  in  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  great 
fundamental  truths  confifts  the  molt  important  part  of 
the  higher  philofophy.  And,  when  thefe  great  truths  are 
afcertained,  then  indeed  may  the  higher  fciences  boafl  of 
a  certainty  and  liability,  that  will  render  them  fully  de- 
ferving  our  ftudy.” 

But  how  can  language  do  juflice  to  the  talents  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit  of  this  aftonifliing  genius,  when,  after 
a  lapfe  of  only  eighteen  years,  during  w'hich  period  we 
find  him  clofely  occupied  in  the  deepelt  mental  refearch, 
he  actually  prel’ents  to  the  world  this  very  Table,  difco- 
vered  by  himfelf.  And  fo  much  more  prolific  is  it  in  its 
refults  than  even  he  could  have  anticipated,  that  it  actually 
comprifes  all  the  Elements  of  the  Mind.  The  reader  will 
find  this  remarkable  Table  in  vol.  xi.  p.  609.  of  this  work, 
entitled  a  “  Map  of  the  Human  Mind  according  to  Kant.” 
This  patient  and  perfevering  difledlor  of  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  difcovered  that  the  Mind  confifts  of  three  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Primitive  Faculties,  Reason,  Understanding, 
and  Sense,  which  can  be  moll  decidedly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  their  refults.  Intuition,  Conception,  and 
Idea,  are  capable  of  the  eafieft  and  mod  accurate  diftinc- 
tion.  In  fhort,  a  concife  explanation  of  this  invaluable 
Table  would  run  thus  :  Sense,  or  Receptivity ,  which  is  di- 
vifible  into  two  parts,  named  Time  and  Space,  receives 
the  Matter  of  all  Knowledge.  Understanding,  or  Spon¬ 
taneity,  confifts  of  twelve  Adlivities,  called  Categories, 
which  gives  a  form  to  the  matter  received  ;  and  laftly, 
Reason,  or  a  fpontaneity  free  from  Time  and  Space,  which 
confifts  of  fix  Ideas,  and  is  deftined  for  two  very  diftindl 
purpofes,  as  it  is  both  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
In  the  former  ufeits  objedt  is  to  colledt  all  our  knowledge 
into  the  greateft  poftible  unity.  This  ufe  of  Reafon  is 
alfo  denominated  fpeculative.  But  in  its  Practical  use, 
which  is  alfo  termed  conjiitutive,  it  is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  moral  laics,  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Soul,  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  a. future  Jtate  ;  and  produces  the  greateft  confiftency 
and  unity  among  all  our  defires.  It  alfo  makes  Man  the 
Scope  of  Creation,  and  points, out  to  us  the  real  im¬ 
portance  of  our  moral  deftination. 

The  intention  of  the  Abftradt  with  which  this  Table  is 
accompanied,  is  to  aid  the  ftudent  who  engages  in  Tranf- 
cendental  Philofophy ,  and  to  afford  him  a  Key  or  Epitome 
of  the  whole  .fcience,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  Kant  in  his 
great  work,  entitled  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.”  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  concife  “  Abftradt,”  giving  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  all  the  important  points  of  this  vaft  and 
comprehenfive  fyftem,  will  greatly  abridge  the  labour,  and 
ultimately  facilitate  the  operations,  of  thofe  who  enter 
upon  fo  glorious  an  undertaking  as  the  comprehending 
and  promulgating  of  this  fixed  and  determined  Science, 
upon  which  permanent  Metaphysics  is  engrafted. 

The  bent  of  Kant’s  mind  was  every-where  inclining 
towards  his  favourite  fubjedt,  Metaphysics.  And  in  his 
fortieth  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  “  De  Mundi  Senji- 
lilis  atipie  Intelligibi Us  , Forma  et  Prindpiis,  1770.”  In 
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this  excellent  work  it  may  plainly  be  traced,  that  this 
great  man  could  never  reft  until  he  had  accomplilhed  the 
talk  he  had  fet  himfelf;  namely,  the  complete  difeovery  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Mind,  which  was  eventually  to  im¬ 
mortalize  him.  It  is  extremely  pleafing  to  fee  how  mo- 
deftly  he  attributes  to  Hume  his  being  firit  routed  from 
his  dogmatical  (lumbers,  and  thence  urged  to  the  eredtion 
of  his  vaft  and  profound  fyftem.  There  certainly  is  great 
credit  due  to  Hume  for  the  novelty  and  depth  of  the 
thought,  which  had  indeed  occurred  to  no  one  except 
himfelf;  namely,  to  challenge  Reafon  fatisfadforily  to  an- 
fwer  the  queftion,  “  By  what  right  do  we  conftantly  apply 
the  Concept  ion  of  Cause  and  Effect  to  the  objects  of  Ex¬ 
perience,  Jince  the  notion  is  not  derived  from  Experience  l" 
It  is  well  known  that,  as  Hume  failed  in  obtaining  a  fatif- 
fadtory  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  he  became  a  confirmed 
Sceptic.  It  may  indeed  be  granted  that  this  hint  might 
have  furnifhed  a  clue  to  the  inveftigations  of  our  indefa¬ 
tigable  Metaphyfician,  and  thus  have  haftened  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  but  in  juftice  to  his  memory,  and  confidering 
his  wonderful  dilplay  of  early  metaphyfical  talent,  and 
the  advancement  he  had  already  made  on  the  high  road 
of  difeovery,  we  may  affirm,  that,  had  Hume  never  exilted, 
Kant  would  not  have  arrelted  his  courle  until  he  had 
been  crowned  with  complete  fuccefs. 

Ever  intent  upon  the  accomplifhment  of  his  great  de- 
fign,  in  his  fifty-feventh  year,  our  author’s  refledtive  and 
capacious  mind,  out-did  all  its  ordinary  out-doings.  Now 
indeed  do  we  find  him  at  the  very  fummit  of  Metaphyfical 
Science.  He  has  elaborated  for  pofterity,  a  work  that 
will  long  make  his  name  refound  as  that  of  the  greateft 
fpeculative  philolopher  the  world  ever  produced.  And 
here,  in  juftice  to  the  moft  furpriling  effort  of  true  genius, 
we  may  alfert,  that  his  labours,  like  pure  truth,  will  not 
flirink  from  inveftigation,  but  will  fhine  with  redoubled 
luftre  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined. 

This  great  work  is  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason”  it- 
felf,  which  adtually  refolves  and  for  ever  puts  at  reft  all 
the  difficulties  of  Speculative  Philofophy.  This  elemen¬ 
tary  work  confifts  of  one  chain  of  clofely-connedted  rea- 
foning,  and  mult  therefore  be  wholly  comprehended,  or 
no  part  of  it  can  be  underftood.  It  will  be  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  one  Angle  inftance  wherein  this 
fyftem  contradidts  itfelf ;  for,  lhould  this  be  poftible,  it 
will  moft  decidedly  prove  that  the  True  System  fti.ll  re¬ 
mains  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  Kant, 
like  thofe  of  all  former  Metaphyficians,  fooner  or  later 
will  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But,  fhould  the  fadt  be  other- 
wile,  then  indeed  it  will  appear  that  he  has  eredted  to  his 
memory  a  lafting  monument,  Handing  upon  the  bafis  of 
immutable  and  ever-during  Truth  ! 

It  is  extremely”  interelting  to  fee  the  author  of  this 
Glorious  Book,  in  the  decline  of  life,  reviewing  his 
former  labours,  and  to  obferve  with  what  fatisfadtion  he 
fays  ;  “  There  has  not  been  a  Jingle  pojition  Jet  down  lightly 
in  this  work.  Indeed  many  of  them  have  required  much  re¬ 
flection,  and  I  have  devoted  years  to  the  perfection  of  fame 
of  the  propojitious  previous  to  their  being  inferted  in  my 
Critic.  I  am  therefore J'atisfled,  not  only  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  themjelves,  but  alfo  with  the  arrangement  of  them ;  and 
do  not  defire  to  alter  either." 

The  hiftory  of  Altronomy  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
ancient  and  celebrated  fyftems  giving  way  to  the  pure 
truth  of  modem  difcoveries.  And  indeed  they  have  not 
only  given  way,  but  their  abfurdities  have  been  rendered 
fo  glaring  by  the  difeovery  of  the  True  System,  that 
they  have  adtually  become  obfblete,  and  their  names  are 
now  almoft  forgotten. 

A  Jimilar  fate  awaits  all  the  Metaphysics  prior  to 
Kant  :  they  mult  for  ever  dij  appear  f  And  to  fay  the 
truth,  (to  ule  the  words  of  Cowper,)  “  were  it  poifible  that 
mere  Man  could  entitle  himfelf  by  pre-eminence  of  any 
kind  to  divine  honours,”  Kant’s  “  aftonifhing  powers; 
feem  to  have  given  him  the  belt  pretenfions.”  For,  by  his 
happy  talent,  and  fubiime  genius,  he  has  rejoined  the  mojt 
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difficult  problems,  and  attained  difccv'eries  of  which  the 
mind  of  Man  was  thought  totally  incapable. 

Having  now  effectually  clipped  the  wings  of  Specula¬ 
tive  Reason,  and  prevented  it  from  hereafter  ranging 
about  among  unattainable  objedls,  and  loling  itfelf  in 
contradictions  ;  our  author,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  prelents  the  world  with  his  “  Critic  of  Practical 
Reason.”  This  work  firmly  eftablilhes  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  the  Existence  of  God,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  only  True  Religion,  a  Perfect 
Syste m.. of  Morals,  and  laftly,  the  elevating  conviction 
that  Man  is  the  final  Scope  of  Creation.  Here  alfo  is 
diftinCtly  fliown,  that  Vice  and  Virtue  dqjiot  diifer  from 
each  other  merely  in  degree,  but  in  principle  ;  that 
Moral  Perfection  confifts  in  the  purity! of  the  Motives 
that  determine  Man  to  the  performance  of  his  Duty ;  that 
is,  that  the  Law  itfelf  mvfi  be  the  foie  Spring,  without  any' 
views  that  are  taken  from  the  Sensitive  Faculty,  or 
which  regard  Happiness.  Here  alfo  it  is  clearly  pointed 
out,  that  Virtue  must  be  the  cause  of  Hafpiness, 
in  order  that  man  fnould  attain  the  highest  Good,  or 
the  chief  objeCt  of  all  his  defires  ;  and,  to  effeftuate  this 
completely,  it  is  further  fliown,  that  the  Idea  of  Liberty 
takes  man  out  of  Nature,  and  refers  him  to  the  Moral 
World,  where  the  Laws  of  Reafon  are  the  foie  laws. 

It  mult  be  remembered,  that  Theoretical  or  Specula¬ 
tive  HeaJ'on  flxives  after  the  greatefl:  fyftematic  unity  of  all 
our  Knowledge ;  and  that  Practical  Reason  ftrives  after 
the  greatefl  unity  or  coniiftency  among  our  Dejircs. 

The  next  great  work  that  proceeded  from  the  able  pen 
of  our  Metaphyfician,  was  his  “  Critic  of  Judgment,” 
1790,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  This  work  com¬ 
pletely  proves,  that  Judgment  is  an  Original  l  gi/lative 
faculty.  Here  come  under  contemplation  the  sefthetical 
Judgment  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Dodlrine  of  Tafte.  But,  as  take  is  that  faculty 
of  the  Judgment  which  renders  our  moral  ideas  J'cnJihle, 
the  true  preparation  for  the  foundation  of  tafte,  is  the 
development  of  our  moral  ideas,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  fentiment. 

In  the  “  Critic  of  Judgment,”  it  will  appear,  that  the 
only  means  by  which  all  Theoretical  and  Practical  Knowledge 
>.re  connected  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  complete  whole, 
is  the  principle  of  Original  licjieciive  Judgment.  Here  is 
alio  to  be  found  a  Table  of  the  Collective  Faculties  of  the 
Mind,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  overlook  the 
whole  territory  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  and 
which  ihows  their  application  to  Nature,  to  Art,  and  to 
Liberty. 

Now  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Speculative  Reason,” 
the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Practical  Reason,”  and  the 
“  Critic  of  Judgment,”  form  a  complete  Critic  of  the 
Philofophi </  of  Mind,  comprifing  all  the  fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Transcendental  Philosophy. 

The  compreheniive  mind  of  our  author  next  furnilhed 
■us  with  the  “Metaphysics  of  Law  and  Ethics,”  in 
his  feventy-third  year.  This  valuable  work  elaborates  a 
pure  fcience  of  Law,  and  fliows  its  application  to  Experi¬ 
ence.  It  enters  into  very  minute  particulars  and  very  nice 
diflinCtions,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interefting  to 
all  Legiilators  and  Jurifconfults.  It  divides  its  fubjedt 
into  Private  Law,  or  that  which  does  not  require  pub¬ 
lication  ;  and  Public  Law,  which  requires  to  be  made 
publicly  known,  under  the  heads  of  the  Law  of  States, 
the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  Cojmopolitical  Late. 

The  “  Metaphysics  of  Morals,”  comprehends  the 
Duties  of  Man  towards  himfelf  and  towards  other  Men. 
The  ends  which  are  at  the  fame  tim e  duties,  namely,  thole 
which  every  rational  being  ought  to  have  in  view,  are ; 
his  own  Perfection,  and  the  Happiness  of  others. 
And  the  firft  commandment  of  all  Duties  is ;  Search,  pe¬ 
netrate  into  thyfelf,  into  thy  heart,  and  examine  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad  ;  whether  the  motives  for  thy  adlions  be 
pure  or  impure.  This  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
which  are  fo  difficult  to  be  fathomed,  is  the  beginning  of 


all  Wifdom.  The  firft  reqnifte  of  Virtue  is  the  dominion  of 
man  over  himfelf  The  impediments  to  the  fulfilling  of 
our  moral  duties  are,  firft,  the  animal  inclinations  ;  and 
the  vices  ingrafted  upon  thefe  are  Suicide',  Onanifm,  and 
Self-  olftup/fa&ion .  The  deterioration  of  Man  as  a  per /mi, 
or  moral  being,  is  occafioned  by  crimes  that  render  him 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes.  And  thefe  Vices  are,  Ly¬ 
ing,  Avarice,  and  Falje  Humility.  Man  is  commanded 
by  his  Reafon  to  cultivate  all  his  faculties,  and  thus  to 
render  himfelf  a  man  in  ail  refpedts  fuitable  to  the  end  of 
his  exiftence.  In  this  work  it  is  clearly  pointed  out,  that 
Moral  Principles  are  not  grounded  upon  feeling,  but  that 
they  are  actually  nothing  more  than  obfcurely-conceived 
Metaphysics.  It  is  all'o  fliown,  that  it  is  not  indifferent 
by  what  means  we  are  led  to  the  obfervance  of  our  duty. 
The  diltindtion  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  as  confiftiug  in 
the  fpccific  quality  of  certain  maxims,  is  here  treated  of, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  Moral  Catechijm  given. 

The  laft  work  which  this  celebrated  man  produced  (in 
the  feventy- fourth  year  of  his  age)  was  entitled  Anthro¬ 
pology.  This  highly-interefting  performance  contains 
a  ftore  of  original  obfervations.  Soon  after  this,  he  gave 
up  all  his  official  iituations,  and  retired  into  folitude.  In 
about  fix  years  lublequent  to  this  period,  when  he  had 
nearly  attained  his  eightieth  year,  the  career  of  this  illuf- 
trious  philofopher  terminated. 

By  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  Kant  inculcated  the 
principles  which  his  renow  ned  lyftein  breathed,  by  the 
ltridfeft  integrity  and  the  pureft  morality.  And  fo  deter¬ 
mined  was  he  never  to  renounce  his  principles,  having 
firft  well  digefted  and  firmly  eftablifhed  them  in  his  mind, 
that,  when  the  Pruffian  monarch,  mifinformed,  and  need- 
lefsly  apprehenfive  that  our  philofopher’s  lpeculations 
might  militate  againft  the  government,  commanded  their 
public  difavowal,  and  on  refufal  threatened  their  author 
with  banifhment,  Kant  replied  ;  “  His  Majejly  may  difpofa 
of  me  as  he  pleafes,  but  he  cannot  compel  me  to  difavow  my 
oivn  confidence  and  what  I  believe  to  be  Truth.”  When, 
Frederic  heard  this,  he  revoked  his  fentence,  and  allured 
the  philofopher  of  his  regard. 

The  furprifing  energy  of  mind  difplayed  by  this  emi¬ 
nent  and  accurate  thinker  in  the  elementary  works  above 
enumerated,  will  enfure  him  a  reputation  that  mult  in- 
creafe  as  its  years  multiply.  He  might  have  laid  with 
Cicero,  “  that,  during  the  fliort  lpace  of  his  life,  he  was 
but  little  known  ;  but  that,  after  his  death,  his  glory 
would  f'pread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
held  in  eternal  remembrance.”  His  noble  example  of 
mental  energy,  cannot  but  animate  the  young  Metaphyfi¬ 
cian  to  emulate  this  true  parent  of  Philofophy  ;  and  now, 
that  all  the  difficulties  and  ftumbling-blocks  are  removed 
from  the  fo-lately-decried  fcience  of  Metaphyfics,  he  will- 
be  agreeably  furprifed,  to  find  this  fcience  not  only  the 
molt  latisfadfory  and  inftrudtive,  but  one  that  is  really  and 
abfolutely  indifpenfable.  He  will  now  perceive,  that  ail 
the  liberal  arts  and  all  the  fciences  have  their  root  and 
origin  in  the  mind  alone  ;  and  that  conlequently  all  their 
elements  and  principles  can  only  be  fully  developed  in 
an  accurate  and  complete  Philofophi  of  Mind. 

But  how  could  a  Philofophy  of  Mind  be  eredted,  until 
the  Elements  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  difeovered  ?  And 
to  whom  does  the  glory  of  this  dilcovery  belong  ?  and  how 
can  we  beitow  fufficient  praife  on  the  author  of  fuch  a  dil¬ 
covery  ?  What  heights  may  not  be  attained  in  the  pro- 
grel’s  of  fcience,  by  a  perlevering  pofterity ;  fince  the 
road  to  Truth  is  now  lo  happily  marked  out  ?  Long 
might  we  dwell  upon  this  theme  with  increafing  de¬ 
light;  but  it  were  better  to  enumerate  fome  eflential  dil- 
tindlions  in  the  lciences,  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  future 
pupil. 

Firft,  then,  “Transcendental  Philosophy”  has 
for  its  objedt  the  Original  Uj'e  of  Underfunding  and  Itea- 
fion  in  begetting  Knowledge.  This  fcience  is  completely 
d priori,  and  has  nothing  in  it  empirical.  On  this  Science 
alone  refts  the  poffibility  of  Metaphysics. 

Metaphysics 
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Metaphysics  eonfider  the  Categories,  or  original  con¬ 
ceptions  of  underftanding,  as  the  laft  or  higheft  concep¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  the  things,  or  as  conceptions  a  priori 
of  the  things;  and  are  diviiible  into  Metaphysics  of 
Nature  and  Metaphysics  of  Morals.  The  former 
comprehend  the  complex  of  all  knowledge  a  priori,  of 
that  which  does  exifl ;  and  is  theoretical.  The  latter 
comprehend  the  complex  of  all  Moral  Conceptions,  or 
of  all  that  which  ought  to  exijl;  and  is  practical. 

All  Philofophy  that  is  a  priori  may  be  termed  pure,  in 
contradiftindhon  to  Physics,  or  Natural  Philofophy, 
which  is  a  prfteriori,  and  may  be  termed  empirical. 

The  certainty  and  con  vidt ion  that  are  found  in  the  pure 
fciences  of  Transcendental  Philosophy  and  Meta¬ 
physics,  are  obtained  by  the  categorical  mode  of  con- 
clulion  :  in  the  mathematics  by  conftru&ion  of  the  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  therefore  admits  of  demonftration  ;  while 
the  certainty  in  the  empirical  fcience  of  Natural  Philofophy 
can  only  be  obtained  by  InditMion  and  Analogy ;  modes 
of  conclufion  which  can  never  beget  ftridt  univerfality. 

But  now  let  us  fee  what  our  patient  and  modelt  Philo- 
fopher  lays  upon  this  fubjedt  in  his  own  words.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Prolegomena  to  all  future  Metaphyfics,  he 
{'peaks  thus  : 

“  My  intention  is  to  convince  all  thofe  who  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  occupy  themfelves  with  Meta- 
phylics,  that  it  is  indifpenfably  necellary  to  lufpend  their 
labours  for  the  prel'ent ;  to  eonfider  every  thing  hi¬ 
therto  done,  as  undone  ;  and  firft  of  all  to  fettle  the  quef- 
tion  ;  Whether  fitch  a  thing  as  Metaphyfics  he  pojj'ible?  If 
there  really  be  fuch  a  fcience,  how  comes  it  that  it  can¬ 
not  obtain,  like  other  fciences,  a  univerfal  and  perma¬ 
nent  reputation  ?  If  Metaphyfics  be  not  a  Science,  how 
does  it  happen  that  it  continually  pretends  to  this  cha- 
radler,  and  yet  conftantly  difappoints  the  human  under- 
handing  with  perpetual  but  unaccomplilhed  hopes  ?  Let 
us  then  demonftrate  either  our  Knowledge  or  our  Ig¬ 
norance  on  this  fubjedl ;  fomething  decilive  ought  to 
be  determined  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  this  pretended 
fcience  :  for  it  mull  not  be  fullered  to  remain  any  longer 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  It  feems  quite  ridiculous  that,  while 
every  other  fcience  conftantly  advances,  this  fcience, 
which  is  univerfally  appealed  to  as  the  oracle  of  wildom 
itfelf,  has  always  turned  round  upon  the  fame  fpot,  and 
never  really  advanced  a  fingle  ftep.  The  Patrons  of 
Metaphyfics  are  indeed  greatly  decreafed  in  number  ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  thofe  who  feel  themfelves  ftrong 
in  other  fciences  choofe  to  venture  their  reputation  in 
this,  where  every  one,  no  matter  how  ignorant  in  other 
things,  boldly  ventures  upon  a  decilive  judgment ;  con- 
feious  as  it  Ihould  feem,  that  no  criterion  has  yet  been 
difeovered  to  diltinguilh  found  fenfe  from  {hallow  prating. 

“  However,  it  is  not  a  thing  fo  very  unheard-of,  that 
after  long  cultivating  a  fcience,  and  while  we  are  congra¬ 
tulating  ourfelves  on  cur  aftonifiiing  advancement  in  it, 
fome  one  unexpeftedly  ftarts  the  queftion,  Whether  fuck 
a  fcience  he  really  pojj'ible 1  For  Human  Realon  is  fo  iond 
of  building,  that  it  has  frequently  erefted  its  caftle, 
and  then  had  to  take  it  to  pieces  again,  in  order  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  foundation.  It  is  never  too  late  to  become  ra¬ 
tional  ;  but  it'  is  hard  to  have  this  talk  to  begin  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life. 

“  To  alk  if  a  Science  be  poflible,  implies  that  one 
doubts  of  its  reality;  and  fuch  a  doubt  is  highly  offen- 
five  to  thofe  whofe  whole  treafure  confifts  perhaps  in  this 
pretended  knowledge.  They  will  prepare,  therefore,  on 
all  lides,  to  defend  their  ancient  and  legitimate  pofleflions. 

“  I  have,  however,  the  confidence  to  predidf  that  fuch 
readers  of  thefe  Prolegomena  as  think  for  themfelves, 
will  not  only  be  convinced  that  no  fcience  of  Metaphy¬ 
fics  exifts  at  prefent,  but  that  there  never  can  be  fuch  a 
fcience,  unlefs  the  requifites  here  ftated,  upon  which  its 
poflibility  refts,  be  firft  complied  with.  As,  however,  the 
enquiry  refpefting  this  fcience  can  never  be  entirely 
laid  afide,  becaufe  the  intereft  of  human  reafon  is  too 
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intimately  connected  with  it,  they  will  fee  that  a  com¬ 
plete  reform,  or  rather  an  entire  regeneration,  of  Meta¬ 
phyfics,  011  a  plan  hitherto  untried,  mult  unavoidably  take 
place,  however  it  may  be  for  fome  time  ftruggled  againft. 

“  Since  the  attempts  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  or  in¬ 
deed  fince  the  origin  of  Metaphyfics,  as  far  as  its  hiftory 
reaches,  no  event  has  occurred  fo  calculated  to  decide 
the  fate  of  this  fcience  as  the  attack  made  upon  it  by 
Hume.  He  brought,  it  is  true,  no  light  into  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge;  but  he  ftruck  a  fpark,  which,  had 
it  fallen  upon  combuftible  matter,  and  been  carefully 
fanned,  might  have  produced  a  flame.  Hume  took  Up 
a  Angle  but  important  conception  of  Metaphyfics; 
namely,  that  of  the  connexion  of  Cause  and  Effect; 
(confequently  the  derived  conceptions  of  Power,  Action, 
&c.)  and  challenged  Reafon,  which  holds  it  up  as  its  own 
produce,  to  fay  by  what  right  it  concludes,  that  one 
thing  may  be  lo  conftituted,  that,  if  it  be  given,  fome¬ 
thing  elfe  muft  necefiarily  be  inferred  ;  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  conception  of  a  caufe.  He  proved  be¬ 
yond  contradiction,  that  it  is  quite  impoflible  for  Reafon 
to  difeover  in  the  conceptions  themfelves,  any  fuch  nc- 
ceflary  connexion,  fince  we  cannot  fee  why,  becaufe 
fomething  is,  fomething  elfe  muft  alio  necefiarily  be  ; 
and  confequently  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  the  con¬ 
ception  of  fuch  a  connexion  a  priori  can  have  arifen. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  Reafon  entirely  deluded  itfelf 
with  this  conception,  falfely  Confidering  it  as  its  own 
offspring,  while  in  fabt  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  baftard 
of  the  imagination,  which,  being  made  pregnant  by  ex¬ 
perience,  lias  brought  certain  reprefentations  under  the 
law  of  afl'oeiation,  and  l'ubftituted  a  fort  of  fubje&ive 
necelfity,  namely,  Habit,  for  an  objeftive  one,  founded 
upon  real  knowledge.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Reafon  had  no  faculty  to  think  fuch  connexions  even 
generally,  becaufe  its  conceptions  would  in  that  cafe  be 
mere  fidlions,  and  all  its  pretended  knowledge  a  priori 
nothing  but  a  falfe  value  given  to  common  experience. 
In  other  words,  that  no  fuch  fcience  as  Metaphyfics  is 
at  all  poflible. 

“  Notwithftanding  this  rafli  conclufion,  however,  Hume 
Calls  his  very  deftruCtive  Philofophy  by  the  name  of 
Metaphyfics,  and  fets  a  great  value  upon  it.  ‘  Metaphy¬ 
fics  and  Morals  (fays  lie)  are  the  moll  important  branches 
of  Science;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philolopliy  are  not 
of  half  the  value.’  This  acute  rtfan,  however,  looked 
merely  to  the  negative  advantage,  which  would  arife  from 
lowering  the  pretenlions  of  fpeculative  Realon,  and 
quieting  the  dil'putes  of  men.  But  here  he  lofi  light  of 
the  pofttive  harm  which  would  occur,  were  Reafon  de¬ 
prived  of  its  molt  important  profpefts,  which  alone  hold 
out  to  the  Will  the  higheft  objeft  of  all  its  exertions. 

“  Yet,  however  hafty  and  incorreft  bis  inference  was, 
it  was  grounded  at  lcaft  upon  inveftigation ;  and  this 
inveftigation  certainly  deferved  that  the  Philofophers  of 
his  day  Ihould  have  united  their  endeavours  to  folve,  if 
poflible,  his  problem  in  the  fenle  ill  Which  he  delivered 
it ;  and,  had  they  fucceeded  in  this,  an  entire  reform  of 
the  fcience  would  have  immediately  followed.  It  was, 
however,  the  fate  of  Metaphyfics,  ever  unfortunate,  that 
no  one  fliould  underftand  Hume’s  intention.  It  is  nain- 
ful,  indeed,  to  obferve  how  entirely  his  opponents,  lie  id, 
Ofwald,  Beatie,  and  Prieftley, milled  the  point  of  his  quef¬ 
tion,  always  admitting,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  the  very 
thing  which  he  doubted,  and  proving  with  vehemence, 
and  mofily  with  great  indil'Cretion,  that  which  it  never 
entered  his  mind  to  doubt.  They  thus  overlooked  his 
hint  at  improvement,  and  fuffered  every  thing  to  re¬ 
main  in  its  original  ftate,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  queftion  was  not,  whether  the  conception  of  Cause 
be  correct,  ufeful,  and  indifpenlable,  to  all  knowledge  of 
Nature ;  for  this  Hume  never  doubted  ;  but  whether 
this  conception  be  thought  by  reafon  a  priori,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  poflefs,  on  that  account,  an  internal  truth,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  experience,  and  therefore  a  more  ex- 
3  H  fenfire 
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ten  five  utility,  not  limited  merely  to  objebts  of  expe¬ 
rience.  It  was  of  this  great  problem  that  Hume  fought 
the  folution.  His  enquiry  regarded  merely  the  origin  of 
the  conception  of  Caufe,  and  not  its  indifpenfability  in 
the  application.  Had  its  origin  but  once  rightly  been 
made  out,  the  conditions  of  its  ufe,  and  the  extent  of 
its  validity  would  have  become  evident  of  themfelves.  . 

“  But,  in  order  to  l'olve  this  problem,  the  opponents  of 
this  celebrated  man  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter 
very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  Reafon,  as  it  is  occupied 
with  pure  thinking,  which  was  not  quite  convenient  to 
them.  They  therefore  invented  a  more  ready  means  of 
■attack  and  defiance,  which  required  no  fuch  deep  infight ; 
they  appealed  to  Common  Senfe.  Certainly  it  is  a  great 
gift  of  heaven  to  polfefs  common  fenfe,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  termed,  a  plain  underftanding.  But  we  mull  prove 
that  we  polfefs  it  by  fabts,  by  the  confiderate  and  rational 
things  which  we  think  and  lay,  not  by  the  mere  appeal 
to  it  as  an  oracle,  while  we  can  produce  nothing  in  its 
j unification.  When  our  pliilofophy  and  fcience  begin 
to  fail,  to  appeal  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  common 
fenfe,  is  one  of  the  1'ubtle  inventions  of  modern  times, 
by  which  the  fhalloweft  prater  may  boldly  cope  with  and 
maintain  himfelf  againft  the  deepeft  thinker.  But, 
while  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  true  pliilofophy  remains,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  lhall  be  cautious  of  taking  refuge  in 
this  expedient.  The  appeal  to  common  fenle  is,  after 
all,  but  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude ; 
which  the  Philofopher  mult  blufh  to  make,  but  on 
which  the  popular  witling  gladly  founds  his  momentary 
triumph. 

“  I  fhould  conceive,  however,  that  Hume  might  lay 
claim  to  a  found  underftanding  juft  as  well  as  Beattie; 
and,  befides  this,  to  fomething  that  the  latter  certainly 
did  not  polfefs  ;  namely,  a  critical  Reafon,  which  knew 
how  to  keep  common  underftanding  within  its  proper 
bounds,  and  to  prevent  its  lofing  itfelf  in  fpeculations  ; 
for  common  fenfe  does  not  underftand  the  principles  on 
which  it  abls,  and  therefore  cannot  know  when  it  is 
found  and  when  not.  A  common  hatchet  may  ferve  very 
well  to  lhape  timber,  but  a  more  delicate  inftrument 
is  required  for  fine  engraving.  Thus  the  common  un¬ 
derftanding,  and  the  fpeculative,  are  both  ufeful  in  their 
way  ;  the  one  in  judgments  immediately  applicable  to 
experience,  the  other  in  general  judgments,  as  in  Me¬ 
taphyfics,  where  cofnmon  fenfe  cannot  judge  at  all. 

“  I  candidly  own  that  this  hint  of  David  Hume  was 
the  circumftance  that  firft  difturbed  my  dogmatical 
fiumbers,  and  gave  a  new  direbfion  to  my  refearches,  in 
the  field  of  Speculative  Philol'ophy.  I  was  far  from  lif- 
tening  to  his  inferences,  which  proceeded  merely  from 
his  not  reprefenting  to  himfelf  his  problem  in  its  whole 
extent,  but  inveftigating  merely  a  part  of  it,  the  folution 
of  which  was  impofiible  without  a  compreheniive  view  of 
the  whole.  When  we  proceed  upon  a  well-grounded, 
though  not  thoroughlv-digefted,  thought,  we  may  rea- 
ionably  hope,  by  perfeverence,  to  carry  it  further  than 
the  acute  genius  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft 
fpark  of  this  light. 

“  I  firft  examined  whether  Hume’s  objection  might  not 
be  rendered  a  general  one;  and  foon  found  that  the  idea 
of  Cause  and  Effect  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  in 
which  the  underftanding  reprefents  to  itfelf  a  connexion 
of  things  a  -priori,  but  that  the  whole  of  Metaphysics 
confifts  of  nothing  elfe.  I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  their 
number;  and,  having  done  this  to  my  fatisfabtion  upon 
a  Jingle  principle,  I  proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  thele 
conceptions.  I  now  law  very  clearly,  that  they  were 
not  derived,  as  Hume  had  fuppofed,  from  experience, 
but  originated  in  the  underftanding  itfelf.  This  de¬ 
duction,  which  appeared  impofiible  to  my  acute  prede- 
cefl'or,  and  which  had  never  even  entered  the  mind  of 
any  one  elfe,  (for  although  every  body  ufed  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions,  no  one  thought  of  enquiring  upon  what  their 
objective  validity  is  founded  ;) — this  deduction,  however. 


was  the  moft  difficult  talk  that  could  be  undertaken  fbj; 
the  eftabliftnnent  of  Metaphyfics ;  and  to  this,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  exifting  Metaphyfics  could  afford  the  fmalleft 
aid;  for  it  is  this  very  dedubtion  which  mull  firft  confti- 
tute  the  pofilbility  of  Metaphyfics  itfelf. 

“  Having  thus  fucceeded  in  the  folution  of  Hume’s 
problem,  not  merely  in  a  partial  view,  but  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  whole  faculty  of  pure  reafon  ;  I  could  now 
proceed,  by  fafe,  though  indeed  flow,  fteps,  to  determine 
completely,  and  upon  general  principles,  the  entire  com- 
pafs  of  pure  reafon  ;  to  afcertain  its  limits,  and  the  fphere 
of  its  exertion.  This,  indeed,  was  all  that  was  required 
for  erebting  a  fyftem  of  Metaphyfics  upon  a  proper  and 
folid  foundation.  But  I  am  aware,  that  the  folution  of 
Hume’s  problem  in  its  entire  extent  (in  other  words, 
the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  itfelf)  may  have  the  fame  fate 
as  the  problem.  It  will  be  judged  of  incorrebtly,  becaufe 
it  is  not  underftood  ;  it  will  be  mifunderftood,  becaufe 
men  are  more  difpofed  to  turn  rapidly  over  the  leaves 
of  fuch  a  book  than  to  ftudy  it  thoroughly.  It  will  be 
thought  dry  and  obfcure,  and  be  found  to  contradibl  all 
the  received  conceptions ;  and,  befides  this-,  it  will  be 
confidered  prolix. 

“  I  freely  confefs  that  I  did  not  expebf  to  hear  Philofo- 
phers  complain  of  the  want  of  popularity  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  a  work  that  treated  of  the  exiftence  of  a  valuable 
branch  of  knowledge,  of  a  fcience  indifpenfable  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  can  only  be  attained  by  an  adherence 
to  the  ftribteft  rules  of  fcholaftic  preciiion.  It  may  indeed 
hereafter  become  popular ;  but  it  muft  not  make  its  firft 
appearance  in  a  popular  ftiape.  That  oblcurity,  however, 
which  may  have  arifen  from  the  extenfivenefs  of  the 
plan,  rendering  it  difficult  to  feize  and  comprehend  the 
chief  moments  upon  which  it  refts,  it  is  the  objebt  of 
the  prefent  Prolegomena  to  remove. 

“  The  work  which  contains  the  fcience  of  the  faculty 
of  Pure  Reafon,  in  its  whole  extent  and  boundary,  muft 
always  be  confidered  as  the  objebt  to  which  thefe  Prole¬ 
gomena  refer,  merely  as  previous  exercifes.  The  “  Critic, 
of  Pure  Reafon ”  muft  Hand  firm  as  a  fyftem  complete  in 
all  its  parts  before  we  can  think  of  advancing  one  ftep  in 
Metaphyfics,  or  even  entertaining  the  moft  diltant  hope 
of  fuch  a  fcience. 

“We  have  been  fo,  long  accuftomed  to  fee  old  and 
hackneyed  oblervations  brought  out  with  a  new  title, 
and  drelfed  in  a  fyftematic  coftume,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  authors,  that  nothing  further  will  be  expebted  by 
the  greater  part  of  readers  in  the  “  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason.”  Thefe  Prolegomena,  however,  will  fhow,  that 
it  contains  an  entirely-new  fcience,  of  which  no  one  had 
previoully  conceived  the  thought,  and  to  which  nothing 
hitherto  known  could  at  ail  contribute,  except  the 
hint  afforded  by  the  doubts  of  Hume,  who  himfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  forel'ee  the  pofilbility  of  fuch  a  formal 
fcience  ;  but  in  his  diftrefs,  in  order  to  lave  his  vefiel, 
ran  her  upon  the  fhore  of  fcepticifm,  there  to  lie  and  rot ; 
inftead  of  which  it  has  been  my  bufinefs  to  provide  her 
a  pilot,  furnilhed  with  a  complete  chart  and  compafs, 
who  lhall  be  able  to  navigate  her  lately  round  the  world. 

“  To  enter  upon  a  new  leience  which  is  entirely  fie-, 
parated  from  all  others,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  with  this  prejudice,  that  we  are  already  able  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  it  by  means  of  knowledge  elfewhere  acquired, 
(though,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  this  pretended  knowledge 
is  the  very  thing  in  queftion,)  can  tend  to  nothing  elle 
than  to  make  us  imagine  all  we  find  in  it  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  known  to  us,  becaule,  perhaps,  fome  of  the  expref- 
fions  have  been  ufed  before.  The  whole  will,  however, 
appear  extremely  disfigured,  nonfenfical,  and  in  fabt  mere 
gibberilh,  becaufe  we  do  not  take  the  thoughts  of  the 
author,  as  his  foundation,  but  fubftitute  our  own  in  their 
Head,  which  in  us  have  become  a  fecond  nature  through 
long  habit.  However,  the  very  extenfivenefs  of  the  work, 
even  where  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fcience  it¬ 
felf,  and  not  upon  mere  ftyle;  its  unavoidable  drynefs 
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and  fcliolaftic  precifion ;  are  properties,  which,  while 
they  contribute-  to  the  perfection  of  the  fcience,  will 
undoubtedly  be  injurious  to  the  reception  of  the  work 
itfelf. 

“  Every  one  is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  writing 
fo  fubtilely,  and  at  the  lame  time  in  fo  captivating  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  Hume,  or  fo  foundly,  and  yet  fo  elegantly,  as 
Mofes  Mendelfohn  ;  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  I  could 
have  given  popularity  to  my  liyle,  had  it  been  my  de- 
flgn  merely  to  form  a  plan  and  recommend  its  execution 
to  others,  and  had  I  felt  lefs  at  heart  the  good  of  the 
fcience  which  has  fo  long  occupied  me.  It  does  indeed 
require  great  perfeverance,  and  no  little  felf-denial,  to 
give  up  the  gratification  of  an  immediate  favorable  re¬ 
ception  for  the  prolpett  of  a  late,  though  tailing,  appro¬ 
bation. 

“  To  form  plans  is  frequently  a  mere  luxurious  and 
oftentatious  employment  of  the  mind,  which,  with  the 
air  of  an  inventive  genius,  requires  what  it  is  unable  to 
perform,  cenfures  what  it  cannot  amend,  and  fets  others 
upon  the  learch  for  what  it  does  not  itfelf  know  where 
to  find.  Neverthelel's,  to  form  a  gocd  plan  merely  of  a 
General  Critic  of  Reafon  requires  fomething  more  than 
may  be  imagined,  unlefs  indeed  it  is  to  confilt,  as  is 
ulually  the  cafe,  of  mere  declamation  and  good  wiihes. 
Pure  Reafon  is  fo  inliilated,  and  fo  thoroughly  connected 
within  itfelf,  that  we  cannot  touch  upon  a  fingle  point 
without  affeCling  every  other,  and  can  eftablifh  no  one 
pact  permanently  without  ailigning  to  every  other  its 
proper  place  and  influence  upon  the  whole  ;  for,  as  there 
is  nothing  exterior  to  this  fcience  that  can  aflift  in  rec¬ 
tifying  our  judgment  concerning  its  contents,  the  va¬ 
lidity  and  the  ufe  of  every  part  muff  depend  entirely 
upon  the  relation  in  wdiich  it  Hands  to  the  reft ;  juft  as, 
in  examining  the  HruCture  of  an  organized  body,  the 
ufe  of  eaqh  organ  can  only  be  inferred  from  a  complete 
conception  of  the  whole.  Hence  we  may  fay  of  a  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon,  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  unlefs 
it  be  completely  elaborated  to  its  minuteft  elements  ;  and 
therefore,  that,  if  the  whole  is  not  accomplifned,  we  have 
done  nothing  at  all. 

“  Notwithllanding,  however,  that  fucli  a  plan,  were  it 
poffible  that  it  could  have  appeared  prior  to  the  Critic 
itfelf,  would  have  been  unintelligible  and  ufelefs,  yet, 
coming  after  the  Critic,  it  is  of  the  greateft  advantage, 
flnce  it  will  enable  us  to  overlook  the  whole,  and  to  examine 
feparately  the  principal  points  upon  which  it  depends. 

“  The  plan  which  I  here  offer  fucceeds  to  the  work 
itfelf,  and  may  therefore  proceed  now  according  to  an 
analytical  method,  though  the  original  work  was  formed 
fynthetically,  as  indeed  it  was  neceffary  that  it  fliould, 
in  order  that  the  fcience  might  exhibit  all  the  articula¬ 
tions  in  the  organization  of  this  peculiar  faculty  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Thole  who  find  even  this  plan  obfcure,  which  I  here 
place  as  an  Introduction  to  all  future  Metaphyfics,  fhould 
confider,  that  it  is  not  exactly  neceffary  for  every  one  to  ffudy 
Metaphyfics;  that  many  men  poffel's  talents,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lucceed  in  ufeful  and  even  difficult  l'ciences,  which 
come  nearer  to  intuition  ;  but  fail  in  enquiries  that  relate 
to  mere  abftraCt  conceptions  ;  and  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  apply  their  intellectual  exertions  to  other  ob¬ 
jects.  But  he  who  fhall  hereafter  undertake  to  decide 
upon,  or  to  conftruCt,  a  new  fyflem  of  Metaphyfics,  muff 
■dofolutely  Jatisfy  thofe  demands,  which  are  here  made  upon 
him.  He  mult  either  adopt  my  folution,  or  refute  it.  alto¬ 
gether,  and  Jubffitute  another  in  its  place ;  from  this  he 
cannot  he  excufed.” 

In  the  preceding  obfervations,  fpeaking  of  the  fate 
which  the  “  Critic”  is  likely  to  experience  on  account 
of  its  being  mifunderftood,  Kant  fays,  it  will  be  confi- 
dered  dry  and  obfcure,  becaul'e  it  contradicts  all  the 
received  opinions  5  that  it  will  not  be  lludied,  a'nd  that  all 
will  remain  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Could  this  ve¬ 
nerable  lage  revifit  the  earth  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
fee  what  influence  his  fyflem  has  produced  all  over  the 
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northern  parts  of  Germany,  or  could  he  behold  the  effeCt 
it  mull  have  in  all  civilized  nations,  where  I  will  venture 
to  predict  that  it  wfill  fhortly  infufe  itfelf  into  the  elemen¬ 
tary  part  of  the  education  of  the  rifing  generation, 
what  feelings  would  warm  his  heart !  The  truth  of  this 
prediction  may  obtain  fome  fupport  from  obferving 
what  has  actually  taken  place  in  Affronomy.  The  young 
mind  is  now  early  inftruCted  in  conclufions  which,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  heretical ; 
and  the  lyilems  that  then  prevailed  are  funk  for  ever  in 
oblivion. 

It  is  extremely  pleafing  to  obferve  the  candour  with 
which  our  immortal  philofopher  has  refcued  the  character 
of  Hume  from  the  cenfures  and  attacks  lavillied  upon 
him  by  his  enemies,  who  mifunderftood  his  aim.  “  Hume,” 
fays  Kant,  “  might  lay  claim  to  a  found  underftanding, 
as  well  as  Reid,  Ofwald,  Beattie,  and  Prieftley.  But  in 
truth  he  poflefled  more;  he  proved  that  he  had  a  Critical 
Reafon,  which  knew  how  to  keep  common fenfe  within  its 
proper  limits,  and  to  prevent  it  from  lofing  itfelf  in  vain 
fpeculations.”  Thus  is  the  reputation  of  this  deep -think¬ 
ing  man  for  ever  relieved  from  the  imputation  of  atheilm. 
As  Engliftnnen,  we  can  never  lofe  fight  of  the  ffiare  Hume 
has  had  in  haftening  at  leaft  the  conftruCtion  of  this 
ftupendous  fabric. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  more  effectual  way  of  contributing 
to  the  promulgation,  inveftigation,  and  ultimate  efta- 
blilhment,  of  the  Science  of  Transcendental  Philo¬ 
sophy,  than  the  one  I  have  here  adopted.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  (vol.  i.  p.  607.)  under  the  title  of  “  Ah- 
Jiraft  of  the  Critical  Philofophy ,”  the  reader  will  find  a 
concife  account  of  the  Elements  of  the  Mind,  together 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  the  functions  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  three  primitive  and  original  faculties,  Rea¬ 
son,  Understanding,  and  Sense.  It  is  there  alfo 
endeavoured  to  dilplay  not  only  the  moft  important 
points  of  this  Celebrated  fyflem,  but  alfo  to  fliow  that 
its  ultimate  end  is  the  eftabliftnnent  of  a  Perfect  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Morals  on  the  firm  bafis  of  pure praistical  Rea¬ 
fon,  which  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks  of 
Sophiftry,  Atheifm,  and  Fatalifm. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  13th  volume  of  this 
work,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  ftudent  who  en- 
gages  in  “  Critical  Philosophy,”  I  have  given  a 
“  Pure  universal  Logic,”  founded  upon  the  great  dif- 
coveries  of  Tranfcendental  Philofophy.  This  Logic  is  a 
pure  fcience,  and  treats  of  the  mere  Form  of  Knowledge, 
leaving  its  Matter  to  be  conlidered  by  Tranfcendental 
Philofophy.  All  the  rules  of  thinking  will  there  be  found 
to  be  thoroughly  inveftigated,  and  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  Categorical  Conclufion  fully  eftablilhed,  which 
is  the  liigheft  principle  of  Reafoning.  The  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  Induct  ion  and  Analogy  are  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  an  accurate  definition  of  judgment  in  general 
is  given,  which  is  the  grand  delideratum  to  all  Logic. 

I  have  no  heiitation  in  faying,  that  this  Logic  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  all  our  Univerlities  and  public  femina- 
ries ;  for,  by  early  inftru  Cling  the  young  mind  to  form 
accurate  conceptions  of  the  various  compounds  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  all  the  apparent  difficulties  in  their  combination 
will  eafily  be  unravelled.  I  have  attempted  further  to 
elucidate  this  Logic  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  the  in- 
ltruCtion  of  youth,  by  Diagrams,  which  indeed  alone 
are  calculated  to  furniffi  a  very  compreheniive  view  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  greatly  to  ailift  the  ftudent. 

This  Logic  is  the  only  one  extant  that  is'  not  perplexed 
with  conliderations  quite  foreign  to  the  fubjeCt.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  alfo  all  the  fubtilties  and  fophiftry  which  have  fo 
long  found  a  place  in  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  We 
mull  not  forget  that  logical  perfection  is  the  bafis  of  all 
other  perfection  :  for  what  can  be  faid  of  any  argument 
that  is  deficient  in  this  ?  I  cannot  therefore  lupprefs  the 
fanguine  expectation  that  “  Kant's  Logic,”  like  “Eu¬ 
clid's  Elements,"  will  ihortly  be  the  only  book  reforted 
to  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

2  la 
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In  the  prefent  undertaking,  ftiy  objedt  has  been  firft 
to  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  Moral  System,  founded 
upon  this  fublime  fcience ;  and  to  fliow  that  the  efforts 
or  the  moil  profound  re  a  foiling  and  deepeft  refearch  have 
produced  a  fcience  of  Morals  that  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  common  Confcionfnefs,  not  only  of  the  mofl  un¬ 
cultivated  reafon,  but  of  that  of  the  pliilofopher  alfo, 
provided  he  is  content  to  keep  clear  from  fpeculation, 
and  the  fophiilry  which  engenders  it.  This  happy  coin¬ 
cidence  mull  very  much  prepoffefs  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  in  favour  of  the  Truth  of  this  lcience  ;  and  they 
would  no  doubt  naturally  receive  and  abide  by  this  in¬ 
ternal  word  of  God,  Cot  fcience,  provided  the  phi'lofopher 
did  not  puzzle  them  with  his  paradoxes.  The  happy  fo- 
lution  to  all  their  difficulties,  given  in  the  “  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,”  mull  in  future  make  thofe  philofophers 
blulh,  who  fliould  attempt  to  Hide  conscience  by  fpe¬ 
culation  or  fophiilry. 

My  next  objedt  has  been  to  lliow,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  fcience  is  in  itfelf  complete  and  perfedt,  the 
learned  of  this  country,  who  in  moll  refpedts  Hand  un¬ 
rivalled,  have  never  turned  their  ferious  attention  to  the 
underllandingof  it.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  we 
cannot  boafl  of  a  fingle  tranflation  of  the  Critic,”  by 
which  alone  its  merits  could  be  fairly  canvalfed  :  and, 
what  is  vvorfe,  the  imperfedt  reprefentations  given  of  it 
by  its  admirers  have  been  completely  mifunderltood, 
and,  for  want  of  connexion,  have  done  harm  inflead  of 
good. 

It  cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented,  that  the  country  that 
can  boall  of  a  Locke,  a  Berkeley,  a  Hume,  all  highly  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  labours  in  the  PhiloJ'ophy  of  Mind,  Ihould  be 
deficient  in  men  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  the  patient 
invelligation  of  a  Science  of  Reafon  that  may  vie  with 
Geometry  in  the  clearnefs  of  its  arguments  and  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  its  proofs.  Does  it  not  reflect  a  little  upon  the 
philofophic  fpirit  of  Britain,  that  we  Ihoftld  luffer  a  Book 
to  lie  dormant  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  were  it 
but  rumoured  only  to  contain  a  perfect  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  without  bringing  its  pretenfions  to  the  tell  of 
criticifm.  Yet  this  is  adtually  the  hard  fate  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason;”  and  this,  not 
for  want  of  excellent  German  tranflators,  for  Klopflock, 
Gefner,  Kotzebue,  See.  have  had  ample  jullice  done  to 
their  excellent  works,  while  the  author  of  “  Critical  Phi¬ 
lofophy ”  remains  in  utter  oblivion  ;  as  if,  with  regard  to 
Metaphyfics,  we  were  actually  enveloped  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  dark  ages. 

How  to  remedy  all  this  became  now  the  quellion.  The 
bell  plan  that  fuggelled  itfelf  to  me  was,  that  of  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  public  the  fpirit  of  “  Kant's  Prolegomena  to  all 
future  Metaphyfics  which Jhall  deferve  the  Name  of  a  Science ;” 
for  this  work- was  written  with  the  precife  intention  of 
obviating  hall)'-  j  udgments,  and  afiilling  the  Student  in 
his  progrefs  in  “  Critical  PhiloJ'ophy."  It  divides  its  fub- 
jedt  into  enquiries  refpedting  the  pofiibility  of  pure  Ma¬ 
thematics,  of  pure  Natural  Philofophy,  and,  laftly,  of 
Metaphysics  as  a  Science.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
admirable  work  wall  produce  the  etfedt  intended  by  its 
immortal  author;  that  is,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  accu¬ 
rate  reafoning  and  deep  inveltigations  of  the  “  Critic,” 
which  contains  the  only  genuine  Elements  of  the  Phi¬ 
lofophy  of  Mind. 

'  it  is  extremely  pleafmg  to  fee  with  what  fatisfadlion 
our  author,  here,  reviews  his  former  great  produdtion 
the  Critic  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  infinite  pains  he  has  be¬ 
llowed  on  this  majler-piece  of  human  Reafon  ;  declaring 
that  he  has  not  let  down  any  thing  lightly,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  refledted  for  years  upon  a  fingle  principle 
befoie  he  incorporated  it  into  his  fyllem.  We  have  here 
alfo  the  author’s  exprefiion  of  his  decided  approbation  of 
his  work  upon  a  calm  review,  not  only  of  the  matter,  but 
even  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  politions,  which 
he  has  no  delire  to  amend. 


Should  I  ever  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  the  day  when 
this  “  Philofophy  of  Mind"  fiiall  begin  to  llrike  root  in 
my  native  foil,  it  will  indeed  be  accounted  among  the 
happiell  days  of  my  exiftence. 

I  beg  now  to  take  my  leave  of  the  reader,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  into  far  better  company,  the  fociety  of  this 
inimitably-great  man  himlelf ;  with  whom,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  predidl,  he  will  never  regret  being  acquainted. 
However  moderately,  upon  a  firft  knowledge,  he  may  rate 
his  abilities,  yet  of  this  I  am  confident,  that,  upon  a  clofer 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance,  he  will  cement  a  friend*- 
Ihip  with  him,  that  will  unite  them  in  a  bond  that  can 
only  be  difibived  with  life  itfelf. 

21 ft  Sept.  1816. 

No.  68,  St.  James' s-ftreet,  London. 


Thomas  Wirgman. 
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Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  peculiar  Nature  of 
Metaphysical  Knowledge. 

i.  Of  the  Source  of  Metaphysics. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fource  of  Metaphyfical  Knowledge, 
its  very  name  implies  that  it  is  not  empirical.  Its  prin¬ 
ciples,  including  not  only  its  elementary  politions,  but 
alfo  its  elementary  conceptions,  mull  never  be  fought  in 
experience.  This  knowledge  is  derived  neither  from  ex¬ 
ternal  experience,  which  is  the  fource  of  Phylics  properly 
fo  called;  nor  from  internal  experience,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  empirical  pfycology ;  it  mull  therefore  be 
Knowledge  a  priori,  and J'pring from pure  Underfund¬ 
ing  and  Reafon.  This,  however,  does  not  diltinguilh  it 
from  pure  Mathematics ;  it  mull  therefore  be  termed  pure 
P  hilofophical  Knowledge. 

2.  Of  the  only  Knowledge  that  can  be  termed 
Metaphysical. 

a.  Of  the  Difference  between  Analytical  and  Synthetical 

Judgments  in  general. 

Though  Metaphyfical  Knowledge  mull  confill  entirely 
of  judgments  a  priori,  yet,  whatever  origin  Judgment* 
may  have,  or  whatever  may  be  their  logical  form,  they 
may  Hill  be  dillinguilhed  according  to  their  matter  ;  for 
either  they  merely  explain  without  adding  any  thing  new 
to  our  knowledge,  or  they  extend  it,  that  is,  increafe  its 
contents.  In  the  former  cafe  they  are  Analytical,  in  the 
latter  Synthetical. 

Analytical  judgments  exprefs  nothing  in  the  predicate 
that  did  not  previoully  lie  in  the  conception  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  though  not  fo  clearly  conceived,  nor  known  with 
fo  much  confcioufnefs.  In  the  Judgment,  all  bodies  are 
extended.  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  enlarge  my  conception  of 
body,  but  fimply  refolve  it ;  fince  ex tenjion  really  formed 
a  part  of  that  conception  previous  to  the  judgment,  and 
which  the  judgment  only  exprefies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  polition  Some  bodies  are  heavy,  contains  fomething  oil 
the  predicate  that  is  by  no  means  thought^  in  the  uni- 
verlal  conception  of  body;  it,  therefore,  increales  my 
knowledge. 

b.  The  common  Principle  of  all  Analytical  Judgments  is  the 

Principle  of  Contradiction. 

All  Analytical  Judgments  reft  upon  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  and  are,  in  their  very  nature,  knowledge 
a  priori,  whether  the  conceptions  they  contain  be  empi¬ 
rical  or  not;  for  the  predicate  of  an  Analytical  Judg¬ 
ment, 
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rntnt,  when  affirmative,  is  already  thought  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  fubjeft  itfelf:  this  predicate  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  denied  of  a  fubjeCl  without  a  contradiction.  The 
predicate  in  an  analytical  but  negative  judgment  is  alfo 
neceflarily  excluded  from  its  fubjeCt  by  the  fame  princi¬ 
ple  of  contradiction;  as,  in  the  following  pofition,  No 
body  is  unextended. 

All  analytical  portions  are  therefore  judgments  a  priori, 
though  their  conceptions  be  empirical.  For  inftance,  Gold 
is  a  yellow  metal.  In  order  to  know  this,  I  require  no 
new  experience ;  the  conception  I  already  have,  of  gold 
implies  that  this  body  is  yellow,  and  a  metal ;  I  have 
only  to  analyze  it. 

C.  Synthetical  Judgments  require  a  different  Principle  from 

that' of  Contradiction  ;  namely,  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 

Reafon. 

That  we  have  fynthetical  judgments  li  pefteriori,  whofe 
origin  is  empirical,  is  evident;  but  that  there  are  others 
alfo  which  are  a  priori,  and  which  fpring  from  pure  Un¬ 
derfunding  and  ReaJ'on,  is  no  lefs  true.  Both  however 
agree  in  this,  that  they  cannot  arife  folely  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Analyfis,  that  is,  of  contradiction.  No  judgments 
indeed  mult  offend  againft  this  principle;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  all  judgments  are  derived 
from  it.  Judgments  of  Experience,  and  Mathematical 
Judgments,  are  always  Synthetical. 

1.  Judgments  of  Experience  are  always  fynthetical. 
To  ground  an  analytical  judgment  upon  experience  would 
be  abfurd,  as  we  never  quit  the  conception  in  order  to 
form  this  judgment,  and  therefore  do  not  require  the 
evidence  of  experience.  That  Body  is  extended  is  a  pofi¬ 
tion  quite  firm,  a  priori;  and  we  need  not  appeal  to  ex¬ 
perience,  fince  all  the  requifites  to  the  judgment  are 
already  in  the  conception ;  and,  according  to  the  mere 
principle  of  contradiction,  we  are  confcious  even  of  the 
neccfjity  of  the  judgment,  which  is  more  than  experience 
could  ever  teach. 

2.  Mathematical  Judgments  are  always  fynthetical. 
This  pofition  (though  indifputably  true,  and  highly 
important  in  its  confequences)  feems  to  have  hitherto 
cfcaped  the  cbfervation  of  the  analyzers  of  human  Rea¬ 
fon,  and  indeed  to  be  direCtly  oppofite  to  all  their  fup- 
pofitions.  Finding  that  the  conclufions  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics  are  proved,  according  to  the  principle  of  contra¬ 
diction,  which  indeed  gives  them  their  apodiftical  cer¬ 
tainty,  they  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  principles  alfo 
of  the  mathematics  are  attained  in  the  fame  manner:  but 
herein  th£y  greatly  erred.  A  fynthetical  pofition  may 
certainly  be  confidered,  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  as  prefuppofing  another  fynthetical  pofi¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  can  be  inferred,  but  not  abfolutely, 
as  originating  in  that  principle. 

We  muff  firlt  remark,  that  mathematical  pofitions,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  are  always  judgments  a  priori,  and  not 
empirical,  becaufe  they  polfefs  neceffiity ,  which  never  can 
be  derived  from  experience.  But,  if  this  be  not  granted, 
we  may  limit  "the  pofition  to  pure  Mathematics,  whofe 
definition  implies  that  they  are  not  empirical,  but  pure 
knowledge  a  priori. 

One  would  think  that  the  pofition  7-1-5=12  were  a 
mere  analytical  pofition,  which  proceeded,  according  to 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  from  the  conception  of 
the  fum  of  feven  and  five.  But,  when  we  confider  this 
pofition  more  clofely,  we  find  that  the  conception  of  the 
fum  of  7  and  5  contains  only  the  union  of  both  the 
numbers  into  a  fingle  one,  without  any  anticipation  of 
what  that  fingle  number  may  be  which  includes  both. 
The  conception  of  twelve  is  not  by  any  means  yet  formed 
by  the  mere  thought  of  uniting  feven  and  five;  and  no 
analyfis  of  the  conception  of  Inch  a  pofjible  f  um  can  ever 
difeover  in  it  the  conception  twelve.  We  muff  go  beyond 
thefe  conceptions,  and  call  to  our  afiiltance  the  intuition 
which  correfponds  to  one-of  them  ;  for  inftance,  our  five 
fingers,  or,  as  in  arithmetic,  five  dots,  and  add  luccef- 
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fively  to  the  conception  feven,  the  unities  contained  in 
the  given  intuition  of  five.  We  extend  our  conception 
of  7+5,  therefore,  when  we  fay  that  it  equals  12,  and 
really  produce  a  new  conception,  which  was  not  thought 
in  the  former.  In  other  words,  arithmetical  pofitions  are 
always  fynthetical,  which  may  be  rendered  more  evident 
by  taking  larger  numbers;  it  wili  then  be  clear,  that 
however  we  may  examine  our  conception  of  the  addition 
of  two  numbers  together,  we  never  fhall  obtain  their 
fum  by  its  mere  analyfis,  but  muff  have  recourfe  to  a  new 
intuition. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  principles  of  pure  geometry 
are  fynthetical.  That  a Jlraight  line,  is  tie Jhortft  difiance 
between  two  points,  is  a  fynthetical  pofition.  For  the  con¬ 
ception  Jlraight  contains  nothing  of  quantity,  but  merely 
a  quality.  The  conception Jhortefi  muft  be  wholly  added, 
and  cannot  by  any  analyfis  be'  difeovered  in  that  of  a 
Jlraight  line.  Intuition  muft  confequently  be  called  to 
our  aid,  by  which  alone  fynthq/is  is  poflible. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  the  geometrician  pre- 
fuppofes  are  indeed  analytical,  and  reft  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  contradiction  ;  but  they  are  ufed  only  as  identi¬ 
cal  pofitions  for  the  fake  of  method,  and  not  as  princi¬ 
ples:  for  inftance,  a— a,  the  whole  is  equal  to  itfelf,  or 
«  +  i.  e.  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  And 

even  thefe,  though  they  are  valid  as  mere  conceptions, 
are  admitted  into  the  mathematics  only  becaufe  they  can 
be  viewed  in  the  intuition.  What  makes  it  appear  that 
the  predicate  of  fuch  apodiCtical  judgments  is  already 
applied  in  the  conception  of  their  fubjeft,  and  that  the 
judgment  is  confequently  analytical,  is  merely  an  ambi* 
guity  of  expreffion.  We  are  compelled  to  add  to  a  given 
conception  a  certain  predicate,  and  this  neceffity  already 
adheres  to  the  conception.  But  the  queftion  is  not  what 
we  mufl  think ,  in  addition  to  a  given  conception,  but 
what  we  actually  do  think,  in  it,  however  cbfcurely.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  that  predicate  which  muft  be  applied  to 
a  conception  belongs  to  it  indeed  neceflarily,  but  not  im¬ 
mediately;  that  is  to  fay,  only  by  means  of  an  intuition1. 

This  divifion  of  Judgments  into  Analytical  and  Syn¬ 
thetical,  is  indifpenfible  to  a  Critic  of  the  Human  Under- 
ftanding.  In  any  other  view  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
very  great  importance.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 
reafon  why  the  Dogmatical  Philofophers  who  fought  the 
origin  of  metaphyfical  conceptions  in  thofe  conceptions 
themfelves,  but  never  in  the  pure  laws  of  Reafon  in  ge¬ 
neral,  negleCted  this  divifion,  which  feems  naturally  to 
prefent  itlelf;  and  why  the  celebrated  Wolf,  and  his  pe¬ 
netrating  fucceflor  Baumgarten,  fought  the  proof  of  the 
principle  of  Jufficient  Reafon,  which  is  evidently fynthetical, 
in  the  principle  of  contradiction.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
early  as  Locke’s  Efiiiy  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  we 
meet  with  a  hint  of  this  divifion.  In  the  4th  book,  3d 
chapter,  feCt.  9,  &c.  &c.  after  having  fpoken  of  the  diffe  • 
rent  reprelentations  in  judgments  and  of  their  lources, 
one  of  which  he  coniiders  to  be  identity  or  contradiction, 
(analytical  judgments,)  the  other  the  exiftence  of  repre¬ 
lentations  in  a  lubjedt  (fynthetical  judgments).;  lie  ad¬ 
mits,  feCt.  10.  that  our  knowledge  of  thefe  fynthetical 
judgments  is  very  confined,  and  almoft  nothing.  But 
what  he  fays  upon  this  remarkable  kind  of  knowledge 
is  fo  very  indefinite,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has 
induced  no  one,  not  even  Hume,  to  refleft.  upon  pofi¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.  Univerfal  and  definite  principles 
are  not  eafily  to  be  learned  from  thole  to  whom  they  ap¬ 
peared  but  obfeurely;  but,  after  we  have  attained  them 
by  our  own  refleCtioh,  we  may  perhaps  difeover  traces  of 
them  in  the  writings  of  others  who  did  not  know  that 
their  remarks  had  fuch  principles  for  a  foundation. 
Thofe,  however,  who  do  not  think  for  themfelves,  are 
often  veiy  acute,  after  a  thing  has  been  fliown  to  them, 
in  difeovering  it  lomewhere  elle  in  what  has  been  laid 
before,  though  previoufly  no  one  could  perceive  it. 

It  is  fufficient  here  to  Hate,  that  all  Metaphyfical  know¬ 
ledge  muft  be  not  only  a  priori,  but  fynthetical ;  it  may, 
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however,  be  well  to  obferve  alfo,  that  all  Synthetical  po/i- 
tions  a  priori,  which  refer  to  the  pure  intuitions  Space  and 
Time,  are  ftriflly  Mathematical-,  and  that  all  Synthetical 
pojitions  a  priori  which  refer  to  the  pure  Conceptions  of 
Underllanding  (Categories),  and  to  the  pure  Conceptions 
of  Reafon  (Ideas),  are  ftridtly  Metaphysical. 

The  ground  being  thus  far  cleared  by  thefe  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Remarks,  we  come  to  the  Chief  Queftion, 

Are  Metaphysics  at  all  possible  ? 

If  Metaphyfics  had  already  attained  the  rank  and  liabi¬ 
lity  of  a  fcience,  we  fh'ould  be  able  to  point  out  fome 
book  that  contained  this  fcience,  and  which  need  only 
be  read  to  convince  any  one  of  its  truth.  The  queftion 
as  to  the  poflibility  would  then  be  unneceffary,  and  we 
fliould  be  inclined  rather  to  put  our  penetration  to  the 
proof,  than  the  exiilence  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  by  alking. 
How  are  Metaphyfics  pojfble?  or  How  does  Reafon  proceed 
in  order  to  attain  them ?  But  human  reafon  has  not  been 
fo  fortunate  in  this  particular.  Philofophers  can  point 
out  no  fmgle  book,  as  a  Euclid,  and  fay,  This  is  Meta¬ 
phyfics  5  here  you  will  find  the  chief  end  of  the  fcience, 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  a  highest  Being,  and  of 

A  FUTURE  WORLD,  PROVED  FROM  PRINCIPLES  OF  PURE 
reason.  They  may  indeed  (how  many  pofitions  which 
are  apodi£lically  certain,  and  can  never  be  dilputed ;  but 
thefe  are  either  analytical,  and  concern  rather  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  conftituents,  than  the  original  extenfion  of 
metaphyfical  knowledge ;  or,  if  they  lometimes  produce 
fynthetical  pofitions  alfo,  as  the  principle  of  fufficient 
*reafon,  they  have  not  deduced  them  from  pure  reafon 
a  priori,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  have  done.  Befides,  in 
attempting  to  apply  them,  they  have  commonly  loft 
themlelves  among  fuch  uncertain  and  unftable  affertions, 
that  one  lyftem  of  Metaphyfics  has  always  contradicted 
another,  and  all  attempts  to  conftruft  fuch  a  fcience  have 
finally  refolved  themfelves  into  Scepticifm,  a  mode  of 
thinking  in  which  reafon  proceeds  with  violence  againft 
itfelf,  in  its  defpair  of  ever  fatisfying  its  molt  important 
enquiries.  Long  before  mankind  began  to  confider  nature 
methodically,  they  commenced  a  feparate  examination  of 
reafon,  for  this  had  been  already  exercifed  in  a  certain 
degree  by  common  experience,  and  was  always  prefent ; 
whereas  the  laws  of  nature  were  to  be  fought  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Thus,  Metaphyfics  w'ere  always  found  floating 
upon  the  furface  like  froth ;  and,  when  one  coat  was 
taken  off  and  had  vanilhed,  another  immediately  ap¬ 
peared.  Some  perfons  anxioully  employed  themlelves  in 
collecting  this  froth,  while  others,  inftead  of  fearching 
for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  thought 
they  gave  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  own  wifdom  by  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  vain  attempts  of  their  neighbours. 

The  effential  diftinCtion  between  pure  mathematical 
knowledge  and  all  other  knowledge  a  priori,  is,  that  it 
does  not  flow  as  a  confequence/iww  conceptions,  but  arifes 
from  the  very  conJtruSion  of  conceptions.  Since  mathema¬ 
tical  judgments,  therefore,  mull  always  go  beyond  the 
conception  to  the  very  matter  of  the  original  intuition-, 
they  can  never  arife  from  the  mere  analyfis  of  Concep¬ 
tions,  but  muft  be  Synthetical. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  injury  which  the  negleCl 
of  this  feemingly  eafy  and  infignificant  oblervation  has 
done  to  Philolophy.  When  Hume  felt  himfelf  called 
upon  to  examine  the  field  of  knowledge  d  priori,  in  which 
the  human  underllanding  arrogates  to  itfelf  fuch  vail 
poffelfions,  a  call  truly  worthy  of  a  philofopher,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  excluded  from  this  field  an  entire  and  moll 
important  province,  the  Pure  Mathematics,  under  the 
notion  that  they  relied  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tradiction;  and,  though  he  had  not  made  his  divlfton  of 
the  principles  fo  formally  and  univerfally,  or  under  the 
fame  denominations,  as  I  have  found  it  neceffary  to  do, 
yet  his  procedure  implied  that  pure  -mathematics  were 
merely  analytical,  but  that  Metaphyfics  contained  fynthe- 
tical  pofitions  a  priori.  This  error  had  a  fatal  influence 
upon  his  whole  plvilolpphy.  Had  he  not  made  this  mil- 


take,  he  would  have  extended  his  queftion,  with  refpeCV 
to  the  origin  of  fynthetical  judgments,  far  beyond  the  ine- 
taphyfical  conception  of  canfality,  and  would  have  applied 
it  equally  to  the  polfibility  of  mathematics  a  priori,  which 
he  muft  alfo  have  confidered  as  Synthetical.  Then,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  have  found  that  lie  could  not  ground  his- 
metaphyfical  principles  upon  experience,  without  alfo  re¬ 
ferring  the  axioms  of  pure  mathematics  to  the  fame 
origin;  but  for  this  he  was  much  too  enlightened.  The 
good  company  into  which  Metaphyfics  would  have  been 
thus  introduced,  would  have  laved  them  from  much  idle 
abule,  for  the  unjuft  reproaches  intended  for  them  would 
have  been  found  to  fall  upon  the  Mathematics  alfo ;  and, 
to  avoid  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  this  penetrating  philofo¬ 
pher  would  doubtlefs  have  been  led  to  the  very  fame  re¬ 
flections  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  engaged,  but  which 
would  have  gained  infinitely  in  his  hands,  from  the  ini¬ 
mitable  beauty  of  his  llyle. 

StriClly  Metaphyfical  Judgments  are  always  fynthetical 
and  muit  be  diftiqguilhed  from  thofe  judgments  which 
are  merely  fubfervient  to  Metaphyfics.  Among  the  lat-  • 
ter  many  are  analytical,  but  thefe  are  only  ufed  as  means 
for  arriving  at  the Jlridly  metaphyfical,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  the  fcience  is  entirely  direfted.  For,  when  a 
conception  is  ftriftly  metaphyfical,  as  that  of  Subjlance, 
the  judgments  which  arife  from  the  mere  analyfis  of  that 
conception  belong  alfo  to  Metaphyfics.  Thus  we  fay. 
Substance  is  that  which  exijls  only  as  subject,  but  never 
as  predicate;  and,  by  a  variety  of  fimilar  analytical 
judgments,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  definition  of 
the  conception  of  Subltance.  But,  fince  the  analyfis  of 
a  pure  conception  of  Underfunding  takes  place  exactly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  an  empirical  conception, 
which  does  not  belong  to  metaphyfics,  (for  inllance,  air 
is  an  elaftic  fluid,  the  elafticity  of  which  is  not  annulled 
by  any  known  degree  of  temperature ;)  it  is  the  conception, 
and  not  the  analytical  judgment,  which  is  properly  me¬ 
taphyfical  :  for  the  peculiarity  of  this  fcience  lies  in  the 
production  of  its  knowledge  a  priori,  which  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  in  which  it  agrees  with 
all  other  knowledge. 

After  having  collected,  according  to  certain  principles, 
the  conceptions  a  priori  which  conllitute  the  material* 
of  Metaphyfics,  the  analyfis  of  thefe  conceptions  become* 
of  great  importance,  and  may  be  confidered  apart  as  a 
definitive  philolophy,  confiding  of  nothing  but  analytical 
judgments,  which  belong  to  Metaphyfics,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  into  it  the  fynthetical  pofitions  which  conllitute 
Metaphyfics  themfelves.  For,  in  fa£t,  this  analyfis  of  the 
conceptions  is  chiefly  ufeful  on  account  of  the  fynthetical 
pojitions  of  Metaphyfics,  which  can  be  produced  only  by 
its  means. 

Metaphyfics,  therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  refer  folely 
to  fynthetical  pofitions  a  priori,  for  the  fake  of  which 
they  indeed  require  the  analyfis  of  their  conceptions,  and 
of  courle  analytical  judgments  ;  but  In  this  they  do  not 
differ  from  any  other  fcience  in  which  analyfis  is  ufed  to 
render  conceptions  clear.  The  true  objeCt  of  Metaphyfics 
is  the  production  of  Knowledge  a  priori,  and  of  fyntheti¬ 
cal  pofitions  apriori;  that  is,  it  is  Pliilofophical  Knowledge. 

Tired  therefore  of  Dogmatifm,  which  teaches  us  no¬ 
thing,  as  well  as  of  Scepticifm,  which  promifes  nothing, 
not  even  the  repofe  of  undiiturbed  ignorance,  feeling 
the  importance  of  that  knowledge  of  which  we  Hand  in. 
need,  but  yet  rendered  millrultful  by  long  experience, 
even  of  that  which  we  think  we  poffeis  in  pure  Reafon ; 
one  critical  quellion  alone  remains:  Are  Metaphysics- 
at  all  possible  ?  This  queftion,  however,  is  not  to  bs 
anfvvered  by  mere  fceptical  reproaches  againft  the  exill- 
ing  lyitems  of  Metaphyfics,  (for  we  admit  that  not  one  of 
them  deferves  that  name  ;)  but  by  examining  the  hi¬ 
therto  problematical  conception  of  fuch  a  fcience. 

In  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon,  I  have  confidered  this 
queftion  fynthetically ;  that  is  to  fay,  I  have  examined 
pure  realon  itfelf,  in  order  to  dilcover  its  elements,  and 
3  fch® 
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the  laws  of  their  pure  ufe  according  to  principles.  It  is 
certainly  difficult,  and  requires  fome  refolution  in  the 
reader,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  fyltem  which  affumes 
nothing  as  a  foundation  but  reafon  itfelf,  and  which 
mult  therefore  endeavour  to  develope  knowledge  from 
its  original  feeds,  without  refting  upon  any  faCt  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Thefe  Prolegomena  however  are  merely  pre¬ 
paratory  exercifes,  rather  denoting  what  is  to  be  done  in 
order  to  ereCt  a  fcience,  fuppofing  it  poffible,  than  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  fcience  itfelf.  They  mud:  therefore  red: 
upon  lbmething  already  known,  from  which  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  confidence,  in  afeending  to  its  fource,  at  pre- 
fent  concealed,  but  the  difeovery  of  which  we  expert  not 
only  to  explain  to  us  wffiat  we  already  know,  but  at  the 
fame  time  to  afford  other  knowledge  ariling  from  the 
fame  fource.  The  method  to  be  adopted  in  thefe  Prole¬ 
gomena,  as  preparatory  to  future  Metaphylics,  will  con- 
fequently  be  Analytical. 

Though  we  cannot  boaft  of  the  exiftence  of  Metaphy¬ 
sics  as  a  Science,  yet  it  is  Hill  a  fart  that  we  really  poffefs 
fome  pure  Jynthetical  knowledge  it  priori :  namely,  pure 
Mathematics,  and  pure  Natural  Philofophy;  for  both 
thefe  fciences  contain  pofitions  which  mud:  always  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  apodirtically  certain  either  by  mere  reafon  or 
by  the  univerlal  content  of  experience,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  as  pofitions  independent  of  experience. 

How  is  Knowledge  from  pure  Reafon  poffible  ? 

We  have  already  fhown  the  difference  between  Ana¬ 
lytical  and  Synthetical  Judgments.  The  podibility  of 
Analytical  Pojitions  is  eafily  conceived,  becaufe  it  grounds 
itfelf  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  contradiction.  The 
poffibility  of  Synthetical  pofitions  a  pojleriori,  that  is,  of 
fuch  as  are  derived  from  experience,  needs  no  particular 
explanation ;  for  experience  itfelf  is  nothing  but  a  continual 
Jynthefzing  of  apprehenfions.  There  only  remains  there¬ 
fore  Synthetical  pojitions  a  priori,  whofe  poffibility  requires 
to  be  invelligated,  fince  it  muft  red:  upon  fome  principle 
different  from  that  of  contradiction. 

As  the  method  w'hich  we  at  prefent  purfue  is  analyti¬ 
cal,  we  fhall  begin  by  obferving  that  fynthetical  pure  ra¬ 
tional  knowdedge,  really  exifts.  We  need  not  therefore 
prove  its  poffibility,  but  wre  muft  invefligate  the  ground 
of  this  poffibility:  that  is,  enquire  how >  it  is  poffible;  in 
order,  from  the  principle  of  its  poffibility,  to  determine, 
not  only  the  conditions,  but  the  extent  and  limits,  of  the 
ufe  of  this  knowledge.  The  true  problem,  exprefied 
with  precifion,  and  upon  which  every  thing  depends,  is 
therefore, 

How  are  Synthetical  Pofitions  a  priori  poffible  ? 

I  have  above  exprefied  this  pofition  fomewhat  differ¬ 
ently  ;  namely,  as  a  queftion  regarding  the  Knowledge  of 
pure  Reafon,  which  I  was  enabled  to  do  without  injury 
to  our  prefent  inveftigation,  becaufe,  as  we  have  here 
only  to  do  with  Metaphysics  and  their  fource,  we  mud: 
always  bear  in  mind  that,  whenever  we  fpeak  of  Know¬ 
ledge  from  pure  reafon,  we  do  not  mean  Analytical,  but 
always  Synthetical,  Knowledge. 

[ Remark . — As  Knowledge  advances,  it  mud  happen 
that  many  expreffions  which  have  exifted  from  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  fcience,  and  have  become  claffical,  will  be  found 
inadequate ;  and  that  a  new  and  more  appropriate  ufe  of 
terms  will  at  firft  be  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with 
the  old,  and  lb  mifunderftood.  The  Analytical  -method, 
as  oppofed  to  the  Synthetical,  is  fomething  quite  different 
from  a  whole  of  analytical  pojitions  ;  it  only  means  that  we 
fet  out  from  what  we  feek  as  if  it  were  given,  and  afeend 
to  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  is  poffible.  In 
this  method  we  frequently  make  ufe  of  nothing  but  /i/w- 
thetical pofitions,  as  the  mathematical  analyfis  fully  evinces ; 
and  it  might  be  termed  the  Regreffive  method,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Synthetical  or  Progreffive.  The  term 
Analytic  is  applied  alfo  to  the  chief  part  of  Logic  ;  and 
there  it  dignifies  the  Logic  of  Truth,  in  oppoiition  to 
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Dialectic.  Whether  the  parts  of  Knowledge  with  which 
it  is  concerned  are  Analytical  or  Synthetical,  is  not  taken 
into  confideration.] 

Upon  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  the  very  exiftence 
of  Metaphyfics  muft  either  ftand  or  fall.  Whatever  may 
be  aflerted,  and  whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced  in 
Metaphyfics,  unlefs  this  queftion  be  fatisfaftorily  an- 
fwered,  the  world  may  juftly  fay  that,  Philofophy  is  a 
vain  and  empty  pretenfion  to  wifdom. 

The  anfwer  to  this  great  queftion  is  as  indifpenfable  as 
it  is  difficult.  The  principal  reafon,  why  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  anlwer  it  is,  that  the  poffibility  of 
fuch  a  queftion  was  never  before  conceived.  Indeed  a 
fatisfartory  anfwer  to  this  one  queftion,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  far  more  laborious  ftudy,  than  the  moft  exten- 
five  work  on  Metaphyfics  ever  did,  though  on  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  it  might  promife  immortality  to  its  author. 
Every  intelligent  reader,  who  carefuily  contemplates  this 
problem  in  all  its  confequences,  will  be  led  at  firft,  by  its 
difficulty,  to  confider  it  as  infolvable ;  and  indeed,  but  for 
the  fart  that  we  have  fuch  pure  fynthetical  knowledge 
a  priori,  as  a  queftion  utterly  without  meaning.  This 
artually  happened  to  Hume,  though  he  did  not  reprefent 
it  to  himfelf  univerfally,  as  is  here  done,  and  indeed  muft 
be  done,  if  the  anfwer  is  to  be  decifive  for  Metaphyfics 
generally.  How  is  it  poffible,  faid  this  penetrating  man, 
that,  when  a  conception  is  given  to  me,  I  can  go  beyond 
it,  and  connert  another  conception  with  it,  which  forms 
no  part  of  the  former,  and  this  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if 
the  one  neceffarily  belonged  to  the  other  ( Caufe  and  Effert) 
The  difficulty  of  conceiving  this,  led  him  to  confider  it  as 
impoffible ;  from  whence  he  concluded  that  Experience 
alone  furnifhed  fuch  connections,  and  that  their  fuppofed 
neceffity,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  our  knowledge  of  them 
a  priori,  is  nothing  but  a  long  habit  of  obferving  them, 
and  therefore  a  miftaking  of j'ubjedlive  neceffity  for  objective. 

If  the  reader  complains  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
that  I  give  him  in  the  folution  of  this  Problem,  let  him 
make  the  attempt  himfelf  to  folve  it  in  an  ealier  manner. 
Perhaps  he  will  then  confider  himfelf  obliged  to  one  who 
has  undertaken  a  work  of  fuch  deep  inveftigation,  and  be 
rather  furprifed  at  the  facility  with  which,  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  fubjert,  it  has  been  poffible  to  accomplilh  it. 
It  has  however  coft  me  many  years  labour  to  folve  this 
problem  in  its  whole  univerfality,  (taking  the  W'ord  in 
the  fenfie  in  which  mathematicians  ufe  it ;  that  is,  as  im¬ 
plying  a  fufficiency  for  all  cafes,)  and  to  reprefent  it  in 
an  Analytical  form,  as  is  here  done. 

Thole,  therefore,  w'ho  cannot  fatisfartorily  anfwer  the 
Queftion,  How  is  Synthetical  Knowledge  a  priori  poffible  l 
muft  not  for  the  future  pretend  to  the  title  of  Metaphyfi- 
cians.  But,  if  they  are  content  to  carry  on  their  Philo¬ 
fophy,  not  as  a  fcience,  but  as  a  mere  art  of  perfuafion,. 
with  the  view  of  aiding  common  fenfe,  we  cannot  in  juft 
tice  deny, them  this  occupation.  Then,  however,  they 
will  only  modeftly  aflert  the  reajbnabletiejs  of  their  belief ; 
acknowledging  that  they  are  not  permitted  even  to  indulge 
a  conjecture  about  that  which  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience,  much  lels  to  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  it ; 
they  will  merely  as  it  were  advife  the  adoption  of  what 
they  may  conceive  poffible,  and  even  indifpenfable,  for  the 
direction  of  the  judgment  and  the  will  in  common  life  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  not  for  the  purpofes  of  fpeculation,  for  this 
they  muft  refign ;  but  merely  as  a  guide  for  practice. 
Thus  alone  will  they  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ufe- 
ful  and  wife  men,  giving  up  that  of  Metaphyficians  ;  for 
the  latter  aim  at  being  lpeculative  philofophers  ;  and  in 
fpeculations  concerning  judgments  a  priori,  fhallow  pro¬ 
babilities,  and  conjectures,  amount  to  nothing. 

It  now  appears,  that  Transcendental  Philosophy 
which  muft  neceffarily  precede  all  Metaphyfics,  is  nothing 
but  the  complete  folution  of  the  propofed  queftion  given 
at  large,  and  arranged  in  lyftematicai  order ;  and  that,  orior 
to  our  day,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  Tranfcendent al  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  Whatever  bore  that  name  was  only  a  part  of  Me¬ 
taphylics  3 
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taphyfics ;  but  the  very  poflibility  of  Metaphyfics  depends 
upon  Tranlcendental  Fhilofophy.  Since  then  an  entire 
fcience,  wholly  deprived  of  every  afiiftance  from  all  others, 
and"  absolutely  new  in  itfelf,  is  neceflary  to  anfwer  one 
finale  queftion  ;  can  it  be  wonderful  that  this  lolution  is 
attended  with  trouble  and  difficulty,  na}',  even  at  fir  ft 
with  fome  oblcurity. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  folution  oFtliis  problem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analytical  method,  in  which  we  pre-fuppofe 
knowledge  from  jmre  reefon  to  be  real;  we  can  only  refer 
to  two  iciences  of  theoretical  knowledge,  (fuch  only  being 
here  in  quelticn,)  pure  Mathematics  and  pure  Natural  Thi- 
lofophy  ;  for  thefe  are  the  on!}'-  two  which  can  reprefent  to 
it's  objefls  in  .the  intuititpi,  and  which  confequentiy,  when 
a  knowledge  a  priori  precedes  the  objefts,  are  alone  able 
to  ihow  its  truth  or  agreement  with  them  in  the  concrete  ; 
i.  e.  its  reality,  whence  we  may  proceed  analytically  to 
the  ground  of  its  poflibility.  This  greatly  eafes  our  la¬ 
bour,  fir.ee  univerfal  contemplations  are  here  not  only 
applied  to  fails,  but  even  proceed  from  them,  whereas,  in 
the  fynthetical  method,  they  mull  be  derived  loiely  in  ab - 
jlra&o  from  conceptions. 

But,  -in  order  to  afeend  from  this  pure  knowledge, 
a  priori,  to  the  Metapliy fics  as  a  fcience,  it  is  neceflary  to  en¬ 
quire  into  their  foundation  or  groundwork,  namely,  know¬ 
ledge  a  priori,  which,  when  treated  without  a  critical  in- 
veftigation  oi  its  poflibility,  is  itfelf  commonly  termed 
Metaphyfics.  In  a  word,  it  is  neceflary  to  comprile  the 
natural  foundation  of  luch  a  fcience  in  our  chief  tranf- 
cendental  queltion,  which  is  thus  lubdivided  into  four 
others.: 

i.  How  are  pure  Mathematics  poflible  ? 

z.  How  is  pure  Natural  Philofophy  poflible? 

3.  How  are  Metaphyfics  in  General  poflible? 

4.  How  are  Metaphyfics,  as  a  Science,  poflible  ? 

It  will  be  eafily  feen  that,  although  the  folution  of  thefe 
■problems  appears  at  firft  fight  to  be  a  mere  recapitulation 
of  the  chief  contents  of  the  “  Critic,”  there  is  ftiil  fiome- 
thing  peculiar  in  the  objedl  which  it  has  in  view  that  de- 
ferves  attention  ;  namely,  the  delign  of  learching  for  the 
fources  of  given  fciences  in  Realon  itfelf,  and  of  judging 
by  the  adtual  fa£t  of  the  power  which  Realon  poflefles  to 
obtain  knowledge  a  priori.  It  tends  thus  to  improve  the 
fciences  themlelVes,  not  by  adding  to  their  contents,  but 
by  {flowing  their  proper  ule,  and  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  the  higher  queftion  regarding  their  common  origin. 

Firft  Tranfcendental  Queftion. 

ITow  are  pure  Mathematics  poflible  ? 

We  have  here  to  confider  an  immenfe  ftore  of  know¬ 
ledge,  already  of  aftonilhmg  extent,  and  ftill  promifmg  an 
•unlimited  increafe,  carrying  with  it  apodidtical  certainty; 
in  other  words,  abfolute  necefiity,  the  whole  of  which  is, 
the  pure  product  of  realon,  and  entirely fynthetical.  How 
is  it'poflible,  that  human  realon  can  produce  this  know¬ 
ledge  a  priori! 

We  find  thatmll  mathematical  knowledge  has  this  pe¬ 
culiarity,  that  it  requires  its  conceptions  to  be  reprefented 
in  the  intuition  a  priori;  that  is,  in  fuch  an  intuition  as  is 
not. empirical,  but  pure  ;  and  that,  without  this,  the  Ma¬ 
thematics  cannot  proceed  one  Angle  ftep.  Hence  it  is, 
that  their  judgments  are  always  intuitive,  whereas  philo¬ 
fophy  mull  content  itfelf  with  difcurfive  judgments  merely 
derived  from  conceptions.  It  may  indeed  illuftrate  its 
apodidtical  doctrines  by  intuition,  but  never  can  derive 
them  from  it.  This  obfervation  with  refpedl  to  the  nature 
of  Mathematics,  gives  us  a  diredlion  to  the  firft  and  chief 
condition  of  their  poflibility,  namely,  a  pure  intuition. 
This  alone,  enables  them  to  reprefent  their  conceptions 
in  the  concrete,  and  yet  a  priori;  that  is  to  fay,  originally 
to  cor.flruB  them.  If  then  we  are  able  to  difeover  this 
pure  "intuition  and  its  poflibility,  it  will  be  ealy  to  explain 
how  fynthetical  politions  a  priori  are  poflible  in  pure  Ma- 
thematics ;  in  other  words,  how  this  fcience  itfelf  is  pof¬ 


lible  ;  for,  as  the  empirical  intuition  enables  us  to  extend 
fynthetically  our  conception  of  an  objedl  in  experience, 
by  new  predicates,  which  that  intuition  itfelf  furnilhes  ; 
fo  alfo  will  the  pure  intuition  enable  us  to  extend  our 
conception  fynthetically;  only  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  the  fynthetical  judgment  will  be  a  priori 
and  apodidlicai,  while  in  the  former  it  is  a pqfteriori,  and 
but  contingent,  fince  it  contains  that  which  is  met  with 
in  the  accidental  empirical  intuition  ;  whereas  pure  intui¬ 
tion  furnilhes  nothing  but  what  is  neceffarily  connected 
with  the  conception  a  priori. 

It  may  leem,  however,  that  this  ftep  rather  tends  to  in¬ 
creafe  than  to  diminilh  the  difficulty;  for  it  will  now  be 
afleed.  How  is  it  poflible  to  have  an  intuition  a  priori,  fince 
Intuition  is  a  Reprefentation  that  depends  upon  the  im¬ 
mediate  prefence  of  an  objedt  ?  and  this  wouid  imply  an 
intuition  without  any  objedl,  either  pall  or  prefent,  and 
which  confequentiy  would  be  no  intuition  at  all.  Con¬ 
ceptions  are  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  fome  may  be 
a  priori ;  namely,  thole  by  which  we  think  of  an  object  in 
general,  without  finding  ourfelves  in  any  connection  with 
the  objedt ;  for  inftance,  the  Conception  of  Quality,  of 
Caufc,  Sec.  yet  even  thefe,  in  order  to  have  any  ftgnifica- 
tion,  require  a  certain  ule  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  fome  intuition,  by  which  the  objeCt  of  them 
is  given  to  us.  But  how  can  the  intuition  of  an  objeCl 
precede  the  objeCt  itfelf  ? 

If  our  intuitions  were  of  that  kind  that  they  reprefented 
the  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  then  indeed  there 
could  be  no  intuition  a  priori,  it  would  always  be  empi¬ 
rical  :  for  what  appertains  to  the  objeCl  in  itfelf,  I  can 
only  know  while  it  is  prefent  to  me.  Indeed  it  is  even 
then  inconceivable  how  my  intuition  of  a  prefent  objeCl 
can  make  me  know  what  it  is  in  itfelf.  However,  grant¬ 
ing  its  poflibility,  fuch  intuition  could  not  occur  a  priori, 
that  is,  before  the  objeCl  has  been  prefented  to  me,  for, 
without  this,  no  ground  of  conneClion  can  be  conceived 
between  it  and  my  reprefentation,  unlels  it  reft  upon  in- 
fpiration.  There  is  therefore  only  one  poifible  way  in 
which  intuition  can  precede  the  reality  of  objeCts,  and 
take  place  as  knowledge  a  priori ;  namely,  that  the  intui¬ 
tion  Jhall  contain  nothing  but  the  form  of  the  J'enJitive  faculty 
itfelf,  which  lies  in  us  antecedent  to  all  real  itnprejjion  of  ob¬ 
jects.  For  that  intuitions  of  fenlible  objects  can  occur 
agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  fenfitive  faculty,  I  may  know 
a  priori.  Such  pojitions,  therefore,  as  concern  merely  this 
form  of  fenlible  intuition,  may  be  known  a  priori  to  be 
poflible  and  valid  of  .the  objeCts  of  fenfe  ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  fuch  intuitions  as  are  poflible  a  priori,  can  re¬ 
late  folely  to  ienfible  objeCls. 

It  is  then  only  by  means  of  the  form  of  fenlible  intui¬ 
tion,  that  we  can  poflibiy  have  intuition  of  things  a  priori ; 
but  hence  it  is  evident,  that  we  can  know  objeCts  only  as 
they  appear  to  us  (to  our  fenfes),  not  as  they  are  in  them- 
J'elves  ;  and  this  therefore  mull  abfolutely  be  admitted  be¬ 
fore  fynthetical  politions  a  priori  can  be  allowed  to  be  pof¬ 
lible,  or  rather  lince  we  find  them  real,  in  order  that  their 
poflibility  may  be  conceived  and  determined. 

Now  Time  and  Space  are  tiiofe  intuitions,  which  pure 
mathematics  lay  down  as  a  foundation  for  all  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  knowledge,  which  they  give,  us  as  apodiClical 
and  nec.eflary;  for  Mathematics  mult  reprelent  their  con¬ 
ceptions  firft  in  the  intuition,  and  pure  Mathematics  in 
pure  intuition ;  i.  e.  muft  conllruCl  their  conceptions. 
Since  they  cannot  proceed  analytically,  but  only  fyntheti¬ 
cally,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  advance  one  ftep  with¬ 
out  pure  intuition,  and  by  which  alone  the  matter  for 
fynthetical  judgments  a  priori  can  be  given.  Geometry, 
therefore,  takes  the  pure  intuition  of  Space  for  its  foun¬ 
dation  ;  Arithmetic  conftruCls  its  numerical  conceptions 
by  the  fucceffive  fynthelis  of  unities  in  Time.  In  pure 
mechanics  alfo,  there  can  be  no  conceptions  of  motion, 
but  by  means  of  the  reprelentation  of  time.  But  Time 
and  Space  are  merely  intuitions  ;  for,  if  we  abftrail  from 
the  empirical  intuition  of  bodies,  and  tlieir  changes  (nw, 
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tiffn),  all  their  empirical  part,  i.  e.  all  that  belongs  to  feel¬ 
ing,  time  and  J'pace  Hill  remain,  and  are  therefore  the  pure 
int  ait  ions  a  priori,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  em¬ 
pirical.  But  pure  intuitions  a  priori,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  fonhs  of  our  fenfitive  faculty,  which  muft  of  courfe 
precede  all  empirical  intuition  or  apprehension  of  real 
objedts. 

The  problem  of  the  prefent  fedtion  is  therefore  folved. 
Pure  mathematics,  as  fynthetical  knowledge  a  priori,  are 
only  pollible,  becaufe  they  refer  to  no  other  objedts  than 
thole  of  the  fenfes ;  that  is,  merely  to  the  empirical  in¬ 
tuition,  which  has  always  a  pure  intuition  (of  Space  and 
Time)  for  its  foundation  a  priori  ;  for,  as  Time  and  Space 
are  the  very  forms  of  Jenfe,  they  mult  precede,  to  render 
the  real  appearance  of  objects  pollible.  The  faculty  of 
intuition  a  priori,  therefore,  does  not  concern  the  matter 
or  jbijation  in  the  Phenomena,  for  this  conftitutes  their 
empirical  part;  but  merely  their  form.  If  it  Ihould  Hill 
be  thought,  that  Time  and  Space  are  determinations  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  things  in  themfelves,  and  not  merely  to  their 
repreientation  by  the  fenlitive  faculty,  then  I  would  alk 
how  it  is  pollible  to  know  a  priori,  and  before  the  things 
are  given  to  us,  how  their  intuitions  lhall  be  qualified  ; 
and  that  they  mull  necelfarily  have  the  properties  of  time 
and  J'pace.  This,  however,  is  eafily  conceivable  ;  and  all 
difficulty  vaniffies  the  moment  we  admit  that  Time  and 
Space  are  the  formal  conditions  of  the  fenfitive  faculty  it- 
1b If,  and  that  the  objedts  of  fenfe  are  therefore  mere  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  for  then  indeed  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
form  of  the  phenomena  (the  pure  intuition),  originating 
m  the  Faculty  of  Senfe,  Ihould  be  reprefentable  by  the  mind 
itfelf,  in  other  words,  a  priori. 

To  illuftrate  and  confirm  this,  we  need  but  examine 
the  ul'ual,  and  indeed  necefi'ary,  procedure  of  the  geome¬ 
trician.  All  his  demonilrations  of  the  thorough  equality 
of  two  given  figures  come  at  lalt  to  this,  that  they  cover 
one  another  ;  which  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a fyn¬ 
thetical  pojition,  proved  by  the  immediate  intuition;  but  this 
intuition  is  pure,  and  a  priori ;  for,  if  it  were  not,  the  po- 
lition  would  not  have  apodidtical  but  only  empirical  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  we  could  only  fay  we  have  oblerved  it  lo. 
That  J'pace  confidered  as  an  infinite  whole  has  three  di- 
menfions,  or  that  fpace  generally  fpeaking  has  no  more, 
relts  upon  the  pofition,  that  only  three  lines  can  interfefl 
each  other  perpendicularly  in  one  point.  But  this  po/ition 
cannot  he  deduced  from  conception,  but  relts  immediately 
upon  intuition,  and  indeed  upon  pure  intuition  a  priori, 
becaufe  it  is  apodidtically  certain.  That  we  can  require 
a  line  to  be  continued  to  infinity,  or  a  feries  of  fpaces  ad 
infinitum  to  be  palled  over  by  motion,  pre-fuppofe  an  in¬ 
tuitive  repreientation  of  Space  and  Time,  fincc  it  is  an 
unbounded  one,  and  could  therefore  never  be  deduced 
from  conceptions.  Pure  intuitions  a  priori  then  really  form 
the  hafts  of  the  mathematics,  and  render  their  fynthetical 
and  apodidtically-certain  pofitions  pollible.  The  poffibi- 
lity  of  pure  mathematics,  therefore,  can  never  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  the  prefuppofition  that  the  objects  which 
afi'edt  our  fenfes,  imply  only  how  they  appear  to  us,  and 
not  what  they  are  in  themfelves. 

Thole  who  cannot  relinquilh  the  idea  that  Time  and 
Space  are  real  qualities  inherent  in  the  things  themfelves, 
may  exercife  their  penetration  upon  the  following  para¬ 
dox  ;  and,  if  they  Ihould  find  its  lolution  impracticable, 
they  may  perhaps  give  up  their  prejudice,  for  a  moment 
at  lealt,  and  confider  the  degradation  of  Time  and  Space 
to  mere  forms  of  lenlible  intuition  as  polieffing  fome  foun¬ 
dation. 

If  two  things  are  entirely  the  fame  in  all  the  determi¬ 
nations  of  quantity  and  quality,  it  necelfarily  follows 
that  one  may,  in  all  refpects  and  in  all  cafes,  be  lubftituted 
for  the  other,  without  producing  the  lealt  perceptible  dif¬ 
ference.  This  is  actually  the  calc  in  plane  geometrical 
figures  :  but  fpherical  figures,  notwithftanding  their  com¬ 
plete  internal  agreement,  may  Itill  not  admit  of  being 
lubftituted  for  each  other.  For  inftance,  two  Spherical 
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Triangles,  one  in  each  hemil'phere,  having  an  arc  of  the 
equator  as  a  common  bale,  may  be  completely  equal  with 
refpedt  to  their  lides  and  angles,  and  yet  not  admit  of 
being  fubltitu ted  for  each  other;  i.  e.  placed  one  upon 
the  other.  There  is  here  an  internal  difference  between 
the  triangles  which  no  human  intelledt  can  denote  by  any 
internal  mark,  anil  which  manifefts  itfelf  only  by  an  ex¬ 
ternal  relation  in  fpace.  I  will  adduce  a  more  familiar  ex¬ 
ample.  What  can  more  exadtly  referable  the  form  of  my 
hand,  or  be  in  all  refpedts  more  equal  to  if,  than  its  image 
in  the  glal's  ?_  yet  I  cannot  fubftitute  the  hand  as  feen  in 
the  glals  for  its  original.  If  the  one  is'a  right,  the  other 
is  a  left,  hand.  Now  there  is  no  internal  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  forms  as  far  as  the  underltanding  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  yet  there  are  internal  differences  which  our 
fenfes  teach  us ;  for  the  left  hand  cannot  be  inclofed 
within  the  fameiioundaries  as  the  right  ;  they  are  there¬ 
fore  not  congruent.  The  glove  of  the  one  cannot  be. 
ufed  upon  the  other.  What  now  is  the  lolution  of  this  ? 
Thefe  objedts  are  not  reprefentations  of  tilings  in  them¬ 
felves,  and  as  pure  underltanding  would  conceive  them, 
but  they  are  lenlible  intuitions,  i.  e.  phenomena,  the  pbi- 
fibility  of  which  reits  upon  the  relation  of  certain  things 
unknown  in  themfelves,  to  fomething  elfe,  namely,  to  our 
fenfitive  faculty.  Now ,  J'pace  is  the  form  of  external  intui¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  internal  determination  of  any  part  of  (pace 
can  only  be  attained  by  determining  its  external  relation 
to  the  whole ;  that  is,  the  part  is  only  pollible  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  whole,  which  does  not  take  place  in  things 
in  themfelves,  as  objects  of  pure  underltanding,  but-merely 
as  phenomena.  We  are  therefore  unable  by  their  mere 
conception  to  comprehend  how  thefe  objects,  which  are 
fimilar  and  equal,  Ihould  itill  not  be  congruent,  but  only 
by  their  relation  to  the  right  and  left  hand,  which  imme¬ 
diately  refers  to  tile  intuition. 

Pure  Mathematics,  and  particularly  Geometry,  have  no 
objective  reality,  but  as  th'&y  refer  to  objedts  of  Senfe 
that  is,  objedts  as  they  appear  in  our  fenlible  repreienta¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pofitions  of  Geometry 
are  not  determinations  of  a  phantom  merely,  and  which 
cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  real  objects ;  for,  as  they 
are  valid  and  necefi'ary  with  refpeCt  to  fpace,  they  mult  be 
equally  lo  to  all  that  can  be  met  with  in  fpace,  becaufe 
this  is  the  very  form  of  all  external  phenomena,  under 
which  alone  the  objedts  of  fenfe  can  be  given.  The  Scnji - 
time  Faculty,  the  forms  of  which  Geometry  takes  as  a  foun¬ 
dation,  is  that  upon  which  the  poffibility  of  external  phe¬ 
nomena  refts.  Thefe  phenomena,  therefore,  can  never 
contain  any  thing  but  what  geometry  admits  of.  The- 
cafe  would  be  quite  otherwife  were  the  fenles  to  repre- 
fent  objedts  as  they  are  in  themfelves.  For  it  would  h)' 
no  means  follow  from  the  mere  reprefentation  of  fpace, 
which  the  Geometrician  aifumes  a  priori  as  a  foundation 
together  with  all  its  properties,  and  all  that  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  it ;  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  all  this 
Ihould  be  found  exadtly  in  the  lame  manner  in  nature. 
We  might  be  induced  to  confider  the  fpace  of  the  Geome¬ 
trician  as  a  mere  fidtion,  and  have  no  confidence  in  its 
objedtive  validity,  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon  why  the 
things  of  nature  ihould  necelfarily  agree  with  the  image 
previoully  formed  of  them  in  our  fancy.  But,  if  this  image 
or  rather  this  formal  intuition,  be  the  elfential  property 
of  our  fenfitive  faculty,  which  does  not  reprefent  things 
in  themfelves,  but  only  their  phenomena  ;  it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows,  that  all  external  objedls  mull:  agree  with  the  pofi¬ 
tions  of  geometry  in  the  Itridtelt  manner. 

It  will  always  remain  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
the  hiltory  of  Philol’ophy,  that  there  has  been  a  time 
when  even  mathematicians  themfelves,  men  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  philolophers,  laboured  under  a  doubt,  not 
indeed  of  the  correctnel's  of  geometrical  pofitions,  lb  far 
as  they  merely  concerned  the  conception  of  fpace,  but  of 
the  objedtive  validity  of  this  conception  itfelf,  and  of  the 
right  of  applying  the  geometrical  determination  of  fpace- 
to  nature,  apprehending  that  a  Hue  iu  nature  .might  be 
3  K,  com  poled 
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ccmpofed  not  of  geometrical,  but  of  phyfical,  points ;  and 
confequently,  that  the  real  J pace  in  nature  confifted  of 
Jhnple  parts,  though  thefpace  which  the  geometrician  has 
in  his  mind  is  infinitely  divifible.  They  never  fufpefted 
that  this  fpace  of  the  geometrician  is  the  very  thing 
which  renders  phyfical  Ipace,  that  is  to  fay,  the  exten- 
fion  of  matter  itfelf,  poifible  ;  and  that  of  courfe  this  ex¬ 
tension  is  no  quality  of  the  things  in-t/iemJ’eWes,  but  merely 
a  form  of  oitr  fenf  ble  reprefenting  faculty  ;  that  all  objects 
in  ipace  are  mere  phenomena ;  that  is,  not  the  things  in 
themfelves,  but  reprefentations  in  our  fenfible  intuition. 
Since  ipace  then,  as  the  geometrician  thinks  it,  is  merely  the 
form  of  cur  JhJib/e  intuition,  which  we  find  a  priori  in 
ourfelves,  and  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  all  external  phenomena,  as  to  their  form,  they  mull 
necefiarily  conform  to  the  pofitions  of  the  geometrician, 
which  he  draws  from  no  ficticious  conception,  but  from 
the  fubjcdive  foundation  of  all  external  phenomena  ;  that 
is,  from  fenfe  itfelf.  In  this  and  in  no  other  way,  can  the 
geometrican  eftablifh,  again  ft  all  the  chicanery  of  ihallow 
metaphyiics,  the  objective  reality  of  his  pofitions  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  puzzle  metaphyiicians  who  do  not  revert 
to  the  iource  of  their  conceptions. 

Whatever  is  to  be  given  to  us  as  an  objeCt  muft  be 
given  us  in  the  intuition.  But  all  our  intuitions  take 
place  by  means  of  Sense.  Understanding  forms  no 
intuition,  but  only  reflects  ;  as  then  SeiiJ'e,  according  to 
what  has  juft  been  proved,  never  makes  us  in  the  leaft 
acquainted  with  the  things  in  themfelves,  but  only  with 
the  phenomena,  which  are  mere  reprefentations  in  the 
fenfitive  faculty,  it  follows  that  all  bodies,  together  with 
the  fpace  they  occupy,  muft  be  confidered  as  nothing  but 
mere  reprefentations  in  us.  But  is  not  this  complete 
Jdealifm  ? 

Idealism  confifts  in  the  aflertion  that  there  exift  no 
other  than  thinking  beings ;  that  all  other  things  which 
we  fancy  we  perceive  by  the  intuition,  are  merely  repre¬ 
fentations  in  us  as  thinking  beings,  and  refer  to  no  ob¬ 
jeft  exifting  in  itfelf.  I,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  that 
there  are  things  given  to  us,  as  cbjeCts  of  our  fenfes, 
•which  exift  without  us,  but  that  what  they  may  be  in 
themfelves  we  know  not,  fince  we  can  knowr  only  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  i.  e.  the  reprefentations  which  they  occafion  in 
us  while  affeCting  our  fenfes.  I  diftinCtly  acknowledge 
that  there  are  things  without  us  which  we  know  by  the 
reprefentation  which  their  influence  upon  our  fenfitive 
faculty  occaiions  us  to  form,  and  to  wdiicli  we  give  the 
appellation  of  body.  This  word  fignifies  therefore  the 
real  appearance  of  an  objeft  wdiich  Itill  (in  itfelf )  remains 
un/een  and  unknown.  Surely  this  cannot  be  called 
Idealifm  ! 

Without  injury  to  the  real  exiftence  of  external 
things,  we  fay  of  a  multitude  of  their  properties  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  thefe  things  in  themfelves,  but  only  to 
their  appearance,  and  that,  except  in  our  reprefentation, 
fuch  properties  have  no  exiftence.  This  language  was 
ufecl  long  before  the  time  of  Locke,  but  has  been  more 
generally  received  fince.  Among  thefe  properties  may  be 
enumerated  heat,  colour ,  Utjie,  lye.  and,  if  I  add  to  their 
number  thofe  aifo  which  are  called  primary,  namely, 
extenfion,  relative  fituation,  and  in  general  Jpace  itfelf, 
together  'with  all  that  is  dependent  upon  it,  as  impene¬ 
trability,  materiality,  form,  &c.  confidering  them  alfo  as 
mere  appearances,  why  ffiould  this  be  inadmiffible  ?  As 
he  cannot  juftly  be  called  an  Idealift  who  affirms  that 
colour  is  not  a  property  inherent  in  the  . objefts  them- 
l'eives,  but  only  a  modification  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing  5 
why  ffiould  I  be  termed  an  Idealift  for  affirming  that  all 
the  properties  which  conftitute  the  intuition  of  a  body 
belong  only  to  its  appearance  ?  The  exiftence  of  the  things 
which  appear  to  us  is  not  here  denied,  as  it  is  by  Ideal¬ 
ifm  -r  we  merely  fhow  that  we  cannot  know  by  our  fenfes 
h.ow  the  things  exift  in  themfelves. 

I  would  gladly  know  how  I  am  to  qualify  this  pofition 
in  order  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  Idealiiin,  Doubtlgfs 


I  fliall  be  expefted  to  fay  that  our  reprefentation  of Jpace 
not  only  accords  with  external  objefts  in  their  relation 
to  our  fenfitive  faculty,  for  that  I  have  admitted  j  but 
that  it  refembles  thefe  objefts  in  themfjlves  ;  an  afier- 
tion  in  my  opinion  totally  void  of  meaning. 

The  objeftion  then,  that  by  thus  idealijing  Space  and 
Time,  I  convert  the  whole  fenfible  world  into  mere 
appearances,  is  perfeftly  futile.  All  philofophical  inlight 
into  the  nature  of  fenfible  knowledge  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  lhppofition  that  the  fenfitive  faculty  forms 
a  confufed  reprefentation  of  the  things  as  they  exift  in 
themfelves ;  but  yet  l'o  that  we  are  unable  to  bring  this  to 
a  clear  confcioufnefs.  We  have  however  fliown,  that 
Sense  has  nothing  to  do  with  clearnefs  or  obfeurity, 
but  with  the  original  produftion  of  knowledge  itfelf, 
by  reprefenting  things  not  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  but 
in  a  mode  of  its  own.  It  furnilhes  therefore  mere  phe¬ 
nomena  for  the  underftanding  to  refleft  upon,  and  not 
things  in  themfelves.  The  phenomena  originate  in  Sense  ; 
the  judgment  concerning  them  depends  upon  the  Under¬ 
standing.  The  only  queftion  is,  whether  or  not  thefe 
phenomena  refer  to  real  objefts.  But  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  real  thing  and  a  dream  does  not  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  reprefentations  which  are  attributed  to 
objefts,  for  thefe  are  in  both  cafes  the  fame  ;  but  on  their 
combination  with  reference  to  thofe  laws  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  conception  of  an  objeft;  i.  e.  on  the  poflibility 
or  impoffibility  of  their  co-ex  fling  in  experience.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  appearance  when  we  erroneoufly  take 
it  for  truth  ;  i.  e.  when  the  intuition  by  which  an  objeft  is 
given  to  us  is  taken  for  the  conception  of  the  objeft  as 
it  exifts,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  underftanding 
to  judge  of.  The  fenfes  reprefent  to  us  the  courfe  of  the 
planets,  now  as  direft,  now  as  retrogade  :  and  there  is 
neither  fallehood  nor  truth  in  this,  becaufe,  as  long  as  we 
confider  it  as  an  appearance  only,  we  do  not  at  all 
judge  of  the  objeftive  quality  of  the  motion.  But,  as ’a 
falfe  judgment  may  eafiiy  arife  if  the  underftanding  does 
not  take  care  to  prevent  this  fubjedive  mode  of  reprefen¬ 
tation  from  being  confidered  as  objective,  we  are  cautious, 
and  fay  the  ftars  appear  to  go  back.  This  fort  of  illu- 
iion,  however,  mujt  not  be  attributed  to  Sense,  but  to  Un¬ 
derstanding,  to  which  alone  it  belongs,  to  form  an  ob¬ 
jeftive  judgment  from  the  fenfible  appearance. 

In  this  manner,  when  we  do  not  refleft  upon  the 
origin  of  our  reprefentations,  and  merely  conneft  our 
lenlible  intuitions  as  they  happen  to  occur  in  time  and 
J'pace,  according  to  the  laws  of  experience,  we  are  liable 
to  take  a  deceitful  appearance  for  truth.  This  concerns 
merely  the  application  of  fenfible  reprefentations  by  the 
Underftanding,  and  not  their  origin.  Juft 'in  the  lame 
manner,  when  I  confider  all  the  reprefentations  of  the 
fenfes,  together  with  their  forms,  time  and  Jpace,  as  no¬ 
thing  but  phenomena,  and  thefe  indeed  as  mere  forms  of 
the J'enfitive  faculty,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
objeft  independent  of  that  faculty  ;  and  when  I  employ 
the  reprefentations  only  in  reference  to  polllble  expe¬ 
rience  i  no  error  can  arife,  fince  the  phenomena  ftriftly  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  genuine  law's  of  experience.  Thus,  all  po- 
fitions  of  geometry  are  not  only  valid  of  Jpace  itfelf,  but 
of  every  objeft  of  the  fenfes ;  and  they  equally  accord  with 
all  poifible  experience,  whether  I  confider  J'pace  as  a 
mere  form  ofSenJe,  or  as  fomething  inherent  in  the  things 
themfelves  ;  though  in  the  former  cafe  alone  is  the  poJli-  ‘ 
bility  of  their  application  a  priori  to  objefts  of  external 
intuition  at  all  conceivable.  In  other  rel'pefts,  every 
thing  remains,  as  to  all  poflible  experience,  precifeiy  as  if 
I  had  not  adopted  this  deviation  from  common  opinion. 

But,  if  I  venture  to  carry  my  conceptions  of  tune  and 
Jpace  beyond  all  poflible  experience,  which  I  do  when  I 
confider  them  as  properties  inherent  in  the  things  them¬ 
felves,  then  indeed  an  important  error  arifes,  fince  I  give 
out  that  which  is  merely  a  condition  of  the  intuition  of 
things  inherent  in  me  only,  and  applicable  to  objefts  of 
Senie  alone,  as  abfolutely  valid  of  the  things  in  them¬ 
felves. 
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Selves,  of  which  I  can  hnow  nothing.  This  dodtrine  of 
Time  and  Space,  therefore,  is  fo  far  from  destroying  the 
reality  of  the  fenfible  world,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
by  its  means  alone  that  the  mathematics,  which  might 
otherwife  be  taken  for  a  mere  phantom,  are  fecured  in 
their  application  to  real  objedts  ;  Since  we  never  Should 
be  able  to  (how,  independent  of  this  dodtrine  that  the 
Intuitions  of  Time  and  Space,  which  we  do  not  borrow 
from  experience,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  in  our 
reprefentations  a  priori,  are  not  mere  creations  of  the 
mind  with  which  no  objedt  corresponds  ;  and  therefore 
Geometry  itfelf  might  be  a  mere  chimera,  whereas  we 
are  now  able  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  its  application 
to  the  whole  fenlible  world,  upon  the  foie  principle. that 
that  world  coniilts  merely  of  phenomena. 

When  I  aifert  that  fenfible  representations  are  mere 
phenomena,  So  far  am  I  from  turning  the  truth  and  -rea¬ 
lity  of  experience  into  mere  fidtion,  that  it  is  by  this 
means  alone  I  am  able  to  overturn  the  old  tranfcendental 
Jiftion,  by  which  Metaphyfics  have  at  all  times  been  led 
on  in  the  purfuit  of  a  bubble,  mistaking  fenfible  repre¬ 
fentations  of  things  for  things  in  themfelves ;  whence 
arofe  all  thofe  remarkable  paradoxes  which  I  have  termed 
antinomies  of  Real'on,  of  which  I  Shall  hereafter  take  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  which  are  at  once  obviated  by  admitting  the 
Simple  truth,  that  lenfible  phenomena,  fo  long  as  they  are 
limited  to  human  experience,  contain  truth;  but,  when 
carried  beyond  this  boundary,  and  rendered  tranfeendent, 
produce  nothing  but  the  mereft  fidtion. 

As  I  leave  to  the  things  their  reality,  and  limit  only 
our  fenfible  intuition  of  them,  which  in  no  refpedt,  not 
even  in  the  forms  of  Time  and  Space,  reprefents  any  qua¬ 
lity  of  thefe  things  in  themfelves,  this  is  not  a  conversion 
of  every  thing  into  mere  appearance ;  and  my  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  Idealism  is  fo  clear  and  Strong,  that  it  would 
be  quite  Superfluous  were  it  not  for  Some  incompetent 
judges,  who,  unwilling  to  find  any  thing  new  that  differs 
from  their  perverfe  though  common  opinion,  and  not  en¬ 
tering  into  the  Spirit  of  philosophical  appellations,  but  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  latter,  are  apt  to  fubSlitute  their  own  erro¬ 
neous  ideas  in  the  place  of  well-determined  conceptions, 
and  thus  to  pervert  and  deform  them.  My  having  given  to 
this  Theory  the  name  of  “Transcendental  Idealism,” 
is  no  reafon  why  it  Should  be  confounded  with  the  empi¬ 
rical  idealilin  of  Des  Cartes,  or  with  the  myftical  and 
fanatical  idealifm  of  Berkley,  to  both  of  which  it  is  in¬ 
deed  the  proper  antidote.  For  the  term  IdealiJ'm,  as  I 
have  uSed  it,  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  things 
in  themfelves  ;  for  to  doubt  this  never  entered  my  mind ; 
it  merely  charadterifes  our  Sensible  representation  of  them. 
I  indeed  added  the  term  Transcendental  for  the  Sole 
purpofe  of  preventing  this  misconception :  but  I  am  by 
no  means  folicitous  to  retain  this  appellation,  and  am 
willing  to  term  it  “ Critical  Idealifm ."  But,  if  that  Idealilin 
be-  indeed  idle  and  abfurd,  which  changes  real  things  into 
mere  representations,  what  epithet  Shall  we  apply  to  that 
which  converts  mere  representations  into  things  ?  It 
might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  called  the  dreaming 
Idealifm,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  which  may  be 
called  the  fanatical ;  both  of  which,  however,  are  obviated 
by  the  Critical  Idealism. 

Second  Tranfcendental  Question. 

How  is  pare  Natural  Pliilofophy  poffihle? 

Nature  is  the  existence  of  things  So  far  as  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  univerfal  laws.  *  If  nature  Signified  the  existence 
of  things  in  themfelves,  we  could  never  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  neither  a  priori  nor  a  pojteriori. 

Not  a  priori,  for  by  merely  analyzing  my  conceptions 
I  can  never  difeover  what  the  things  are  in  themfelves, 
independent  of  conception.  My  understanding,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  reprefent  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  things,  preferibes  to  the  things  themfelves  no  rule  ; 
they  do  not  conform  to  my  understanding,  and  for  me 
to  know  them  it  would  be  neceflary  that  my  underltand- 
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ing  Should  conform  to  them,  and  that  they  Should  be 
previoufly  given  to  me;  but  this  would  not  be  to  know 
them  a  priori.  Nor  is  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  things  in 
themfelves  poSfible  ci  pojteriori.  For,  if  experience  teaches 
me  the  laws  of  the  exiitence  of  things  as  things  in  them¬ 
felves,  thefe  laws  muft  apply  to  them  necefl'arily,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  my  experience.  Now  experience,  indeed, 
teaches  me  that  a  thing  actually  exists,  and  how  it  exists, 
but  not  that  it  exifts  lb  necefiarily  as  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  ;  consequently  experience  cannot  teach  me 
the  nature  of  the  things  in  themfelves. 

Yet  we  are  in  pofFeffion  of  a  pure  natural  pliilofophy, 
which  treats  a  priori,  and  with  all  that  neceifity  which  is 
requisite  for  apodidtical  positions,  of  the  law's  under  which 
nature  Stands.  In  this  fcience  the  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  well  as  dilcurfive  principles,  are  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  This  constitutes  the  philofophi- 
cal  part  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  nature.  There  are, 
however,  many  things  derived  from  experience;  as,  the 
conception  of  motion,  of  impenetrability,  of  vis-inertia'.  See. 
upon  which  the  empirical  conception  of  matters  relts,  So 
that  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  is  not  entirely  a  pure 
Science.  It  refers  alio  only  to  objedts  of  external  fenfe. 
The  fcience  of  nature,  then,  is  not  entirely  pure;  for,  if  it 
were,  it  would  give  laws  to  the  whole  of  nature,  to  the 
objedts  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  external  fenfes, 
Piycology  as  well  as  Natural  Pliilofophy.  But,  among 
the  principles  of  natural  pliilofophy,  we  find  Some  that  are 
pure  and  univerfal ;  for  instance,  that  Subjtauce  is  perma¬ 
nent,  that  every  event  has  a  cauje,  &c.  Thefe  are  really 
univerfal  laws  of  nature,  and  are  completely  a  priori. 
We  have  therefore  a  pure  Science  of  nature;  and  the 
queftion  now  is,  How  is  this  Science  poSfible  ? 

The  word  Nature  has  however  another  Signification 
which  determines  the  object,  while  the  former  denotes  only 
the  laws  of  the  exiitence  of  things  in  general.  Nature 
materially  considered,  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  objedts 
of  experience.  In  order  to  know  the  things  according  to 
their  own  nature,  not  merely  as  objedts  of  experience,  we 
Should  require  conceptions  of  things  fuperfenfible,  and 
could  never  discover  whether  they  referred  to  real  ob¬ 
jedts  or  were  mere  produdtions  of  the  mind.  That  which 
cannot  be  an  objedt  of  experience  would  require  a  hyper- 
phyjical  knowledge,  with  which  we  are  not  endowed.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  that  knowledge  of  Nature  whofe 
reality  can  be  confirmed  by  experience,  though  it  may 
be  a  priori,  and  precede  experience. 

Nature,  formally  considered,  is  the  legitimacy  of  all  the 
objedts  of  experience;  and,  as  it  is  known  a  priori,  it  is 
neceflary.  But  we  have  Seen  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  as 
referring  to  things  in  themfelves,  can  never  be  known 
a  priori.  But  we  lay  aflde  this  idle  enquiry  relpedting 
the  things  in  themlelves,  and  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  objedts  of  poifibie  experience 
(phenomena) :  properly  Speaking,  it  is  the  aggregate  of 
thefe  objedts  which  constitutes  Nature. 

We  have  now,  therei'ore,  only  to  confider  Experience, 
and  its  universal  conditions  a  priori,  and  hence  to  jud'>c 
of  Nature  as  the  objedt  of  all  pollible  experience.  I  trull 
I  Shall  not  be  fuppoi'ed  here  to  mean  conditions  drawn 
from  the  obfervation  of  a  Nature  already  given,  and  which 
would  prei'uppole  experience,  nor  to  enquire  how  we  are 
able  to  learn  from  experience  the  laws  of  Nature,  which 
fo  learned,  would  not  be  a  priori,  nor  furnish  any  pure 
Science  of  Nature.  The  question  I  would  aSk,  is,  How 
it  happens  that  the  conditions  of  the  poflibiiity  of  expe¬ 
rience  d  priori,  are  at  the  fame  time  the  Sources  from 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  mull  be  derived  ? 

We  mult  therefore  firil  remark,  that,  though  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  experience  are  empirical,  i.  e.  have  their  ground  tn 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  fenfes,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  empirical  judgments  are  judgments  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for,  in  addition  to  every  thing  empirical,  and  to 
all  fenfible  intuition,  certain  conceptions  are  Still  requi¬ 
site,  which  have  their  origin  wholly  d  priori  in  pure  Hi - 
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dcrfiandhig,  and  under  which  every  perception  muft  fir  ft 
be  fubfumpted,  in  order  to  become  experience. 

Empirical  judgments,  fo  far  as  they  have  objective  va¬ 
lidity,  are  Judgments  of  Experience ;  but  thofe  which  have 
only  JubjeBivc  validity,  are  merely  judgments  of  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  latter  require  no  conceptions  of  pure  under- 
ftanding,  but  merely  the  logical  connection  of  apprehen- 
fions  in  the  thinking  fubjeCt.  The  former,  belides  the  fen- 
fible  intuition,  ftand  in  need  of  particular  conceptions  ori¬ 
ginally  generated  in  the  underftanding,  and  which  alone 
give  to  thef'e  judgments  their  objective  validity. 

All  our  judgments  are  at  firft  mere  judgments  of  appre- 
lienfon ;  they  are  valid  only  for  ourfelves;  that  is,  for 
our  fubjeCt ;  we  give  them  fubfeauently  their  reference, 
to  an  objeCt,  and  then  require  that  they  fhould  be  valid 
for  every  one  elfe  as  v'ell  as  for  ourfelves :  for,  if  my 
judgment  agrees  wfith  its  objeCt,  all  judgments'  of  the 
lame  objeCt  muft  agree  wdth  mine  ;  and  thus  the  objective 
validity  of  a.  judgment  of  experience  means  no  more  than 
its  necefiary  and  univerfal  validity.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  judgment  is  neceflarily  and  univerfally  valid, 
(which  does  not  depend  upon  the  apprehenfion,  but 
upon  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  underftanding.  Catego¬ 
ries,  under  which  it  is  fubfumpted,)  it  is  then  objective  ; 
that  is,  it  expreifes  not  only  a  reference  of  the  apprehen- 
lions  to  our  fubjeCt,  but  to  an  objeCt;  for,  why  ihould 
the  judgments  of  others  necejfarihj  agree  with  mine,  if 
there  were  not  a  unity  in  the  objeCt  to  which  we  all  refer, 
and  in  agreeing  with  which  w'e  muft  of  courle  agree 
among  ourfelves  ? 

Objective  validity,  and  Univerfally-necefiary  validity,  are 
therefore  reciprocal  conceptions.  Though  we  do  not 
know  the  obje6t  in  itfelf,  yet,  when  we  confider  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  univerfally  valid,  and  confequently  uccejjkry,  we 
confider  it  as  objectively  valid.  By  this  judgment  w'e 
know'  the  objeCt;  if  not,  it  remains  unknown;  for  to 
know'  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf  is  impoftible. 

That  the  room  is  warm,  fugar  Iweet,  w'ormwood  bit¬ 
ter,  &C.  are  judgments  only  lubjeCtively  valid.  It  is  not 
necefiary  that  I  Ihould  always  be  afreCted  in  the  fame  w'ay 
by  them,  or  that  others  fhould  be  fo  affeCted. 

•  There  are  indeed  judgments  of  apprehenfion  w'hich 
never  can  become  judgments  of  experience,  even  if  a 
conception  of  underftanding  wrere  added  to  them  ;  be- 
caufie  they  refer  to  feelings  which  every  body  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  merely  fubjediive. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  judgments  of  experience. 
What  experience  teaches  me,  under  certain  circumftances, 
it  muft  always  teach  to  me,  and  to  every  one  elfe ;  for 
inftance,  that  air  is  claftic.  This  at  firft  is  only  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  apprehenfion.  I  conned!  two  lenfations  to  each 
other.  To  render  it  a  Judgment  of  Experience,  this  con- 
nedlion  muft  ftand  under  a  condition  which  fhall  make 
it.  univerfally  valid. 

It  will  therefore  be  necefiary  to  analyze  experience  in 
'general,  in  order  to  know  w’hat  this  joint  produdt  of  Sense 
and  Understanding  conlllts  of;  and  how  a  judgment  of 


experience  is  pofijble.  The  ground  of  it  is  intuition,  to 
which  muft  be  added  judgment.  By  the  latter  I  may 
merely  compare  apprehenfions,  and  conned!  them  in  a 
confcioufnefs  of  my  Hate,  or  I  may  conned!  them  in  con- 
feioufnefs  in  general.  The  former  is  a  judgment  of  ap¬ 
prehenfion,  and  is  merely  of  Jubjeftive  validity. 

Before  an  apprehenfion  can  become  experience,  the 
Intuition  muft  be  placed  under  a  Conception,  w'hich  gives 
to  it  the  form  of  judgment  in  general,  connedts  the  em¬ 
pirical  confcioulnefs  in  a  confcioufnefs  in  general,  and  this 
renders  the  empirical  judgment  univerfally  valid.  Such 
a  conception  is  a  pure  produdt  of  underftanding  a  priori. 
For  inftance,  the  conception  of  caufe  is  a  pure  conception 
of  Underftanding,  entirely  diltindt  from  all  polfibie  appre¬ 
henfion,  and  W’hich  ferves  only  to  determine  the  repre- 
fentations  contained  under  it  with  refpedt  to  the  form  of 
judgment  in  general.  It  therefore  renders  a  univerfally- 
valid  judgment  poffible. 

It  is  requifite,  then,  in  order  that  a  judgment  of  aD- 
prehenfion  may  become  a  judgment  of  experience,  that 
the  apprehenfion  be  fubfumpted  under  fome  fuch  concep¬ 
tion  of  underftanding. 

Let  us  take  the  following  example  :  When  the  fun  f tines 
•upon  a  ftone,  it  becomes  warm.  Thij  is  a  mere  judgment 
of  apprehenfion,  and  does  not  contain  necejjity.  How 
frequently  foever  we  may  have  perceived  thisconnexion, 
it  is  only  a  connexion  of  habit.  But,  I  affirm  that  it  is 
the  Sun  that  warms  the ft  one ;  there  is  therefore,  befides  the 
apprehenfion,  a  conception  of  Underftanding,  named 
Caufe,  added  to  it,  which  neceflarily  connedts  the  con¬ 
ception  of  funfliine  with  that  of  heat,  and  the  judgment 
becomes  neceflarily  and  univerfally  valid :  it  is  confe¬ 
quently  objedlive,  and  is  changed  from, apprehenfion  into 
experience. 

If  we  analyze  all  our  fyntlietical  judgments,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  do  not  confift  merely  of  a  companion  of 
intuitions,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  but  that  the  conception  ab- 
llradled  from  intuition  fhould  alfo  be  ranked  under  a  pure 
conception  of  Underftanding  ;  thus  forming  an  objeCtive- 
ly- valid  judgment.  Even  the  pure  mathematics,  in  their 
moft  fimpie  axioms,  are  not  exempt  from  this  condition. 
The  theorem,  a  freight  line  is  thejhorleft  between  two  points, 
prefuppofes  that  the  line  is  fubfumpted  under  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Quantity,  w'hich  certainly  is  not  an  intuition , 
but  has  its  feat  in  the  underftanding  alone,  and  ferves  to 
determine  the  intuition  with  relped!  to  quantity. 

In  order  to  fliow  the  poflibility  of  experience,  as  refting 
upon  the  pure  conception  of  Underftanding,  a  priori, 
(i.  e.  the  Categories,)  u'e  muft  firft  exhibit  a  complete  Table 
of  Judgments ;  and  add  to  it,  that  of  the  different  aCts 
of  the  underftanding  in  judging.  Thefe  Tables  will  be 
found  to  run  parallel  to  each  other.  A  third  Table  may 
then  be  fubjoined,  fhowing  the  principles,  a  priori,  of  all 
poffible  experience.  Thefe  politions  lerve  merely  to  fub- 
lumpt  all  apprehenfion  under  the  pure  conception  of  un.- 
derftanding. 
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Singular, 

Particular, 

-Univerfal. 
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OF  JUDGMENTS. 
Quality.  Relation. 


Affirmative, 
_  Negative, 
Infinite. 


Categorical, 

Hypothetical, 

Disjunctive. 


Modality. 

Problematical, 

Afiertorical, 

ApodiCtical. 
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OF  THE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  UNDERSTANDING. 


Quantity. 

.Unity, 

Multitude, 

Totality. 


Quality. 

Reality, 

Negation, 

.Limitation. 


Relation. 

Subftance, 

Caufe, 

Concurrence. 
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Modality. 

Poflibility, 

Exiftence, 
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Axioms 

of 

Intuitions. 


HI.  PURE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Quality. 

Anticipation 

of 

Apprehenfion. 


Relation, 

Analogies, 

of 

Experience. 


Modality, 

Poftulates 

of 

Experimental  Fveafoning. 


It  may  be  neceflary  to  remind  the  readeiy  that  we  are 
not  treating  here  of  the  origin  of  experience,  but  of  its  ef- 
fence.  The  former  belongs  to  empirical  philofophy  ;  but 
the  latter,  which  belongs  to  the  criticilm  of  Knowledge, 
and  particularly  of  the  Underftanding,  can  alone  enable 
us  to  develope  it. 

Experience  confifts  of  Intuitions  produced  by  Sense, 
and  of  Judgments  formed  by  the  Understanding.  But 
thole  j  udgments  which  the  understanding  produces  mere¬ 
ly  from  fenfibie  intuitions,  are  not  yet  judgments  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  for  in  the  former  the  apprehenfions  are  connected 
juft  as  they  are  given  in  the  fenfibie  intuition  ;  but  in  the 
latter  is  exprefled  the  nature  of  experience  in  general. 
The  validity  of  a  judgment  of  apprehenfion  is  merely 
fubjeCtive ;  a  judgment  of  experience,  therefore,  befides  the 
fenfibie  intuition,  and  its  logical  connexion,  made  uni- 
verfal  by  companion,  mull  ftili  add  fomething  more  to 
render  the  fynthetical  judgment  a  necejfary  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  universally  valid. 

The  whole  amounts  to  this.  The  bufinefs  of  the  fenfes 
is  to  form  intuitions ;  that  of  the  underftanding  to  think. 
But  to  think  is  to  unite  reprefentations  in  a  conlcioul- 
nefs.  This  connexion  may  either  be  merely  accidental 
and  fubjeCtive,  or  neceflary 'and  objective.  The  uniting 
of  reprefentations  in  a  conlcioufnels  is  Judging.  Think¬ 
ing  is  therefore  judging.  Conlequently  Judgments  are 
merely  Jubjeclive  when  reprefentations  are  referred  to  a 
conlcioufnels  in  a  Jingle  J'ubjeCl ;  but  they  are  objective 
when  referred  to  a  conjcioujhefs  in  general.  The  logical 
moments  of  all  judgments  are  l'o  many  poflible  modes  of 
uniting  reprefentations  in  a  confcioulhefs.  But,  if  they 
are  to  lerve  as  conceptions,  they  mult  exprefs  a  necejfary 
union  ;  confequently  they  will  be  principles  of  objeCtive- 
ly-valid  judgments.  This  union  in  a  confcioulhefs,  is  ei¬ 
ther  analytical  by  identity,  or  synthetical  by  the 
addition  of  reprefentations  to  each  other.  Experience 
confjts  in  the  synthetical  connection  of  the  phenomena 
( apprehenfions )  in  a  confcioufnefs,  Jo  far  as  that  connexion 
is  necejfary.  Under  the  pure  conceptions  of  underftand¬ 
ing  (Categories),  therefore,  all  apprehenfions  mult  be 
fubfumpted  before  they  can  become  judgments  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

Judgments,  confidered  as  conditions  of  the  union  of 
given  reprefentations  in  one  conlcioufnels,  are  Rules. 
Tliefe  Rules,  when  they  reprefent  this  union  as  necejfary, 
are  rules  a  priori ;  and,  when  there  are  no  higher  from 
which  they  can  be  derived.  Principles.  If  now  we  confi- 
der  the  poflibility  of  all  experience  merely  as  the  form  of 
thinking,  we  lhall  certainly  find  none  of  its  conditions 
higher  than  the  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding  (Ca¬ 
tegories),  which  render  empirical  judgments  objeCtively- 
valid  :  thefe  are  therefore  principles  a  priori  of  all  poflible 
experience. 

'The  principles  of  pojfihle  experience  are  aljo  univerful  laws 
tf  nature,  which  may  be  known  a  priori ;  and  thus  is  the 
problem  contained  in  the  fecond  Queftion  folved,  namely, 
I low  is  pure  Natural  Philofophy  pojjible?  For  the  lyfte- 
matical  completenefs  requifite  to  a  fcience  i's  here  found  ; 
fi nee,  to  the  iormal  conditions  of  Judgments  eftablilhed 
by  Logic,  not  one  more  can  be  added.  Thefe  conllitute 
a  Logical  System  :  but  the  conceptions  involved  in 
them,  and  which  are  the  conditions  a  priori  for  fynthetical 
and  neceflary  judgments,  conllitute  as  luch  a  Transcen¬ 
dental  System.  Finally,  the  principles  by  means  of 
which  all  phenomena  are  fubfumpted  under  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions,  conllitute  a  Phyfiological  Syftem,  that  is,  a 
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System  of  Nature,  which  precedes  all  empirical  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature,  and,  indeed,  renders  it  poflible.  It  may 
therefore  be  properly  termed  the  univerfal  and  pure  fci¬ 
ence  of  nature. 

The  firft  phyfiological  principle  fubfumpts  all  pheno¬ 
mena,  as  intuitions  in  Time  and  Space,  under  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Quantity.  It  therefore  applies  the  mathematics 
to  experience.  The  fecond  fubfumpts  the  fenfation  un¬ 
der  the  conception  of  Quantity  alio,  but  indirectly,  be- 
caufe  Seufation  is  no  intuition  either  in  Time  or  Space, 
though  it  places  its  objeCt  in  both. 

The  reality  in  all  objeCts  (phenomena)  has  degrees. 
By  means  of  this  principle  the  underftanding  can  antici¬ 
pate  Senlations, though  they  conllitute  the  very  Quality 
of  empirical  reprefentations.  This  is  a  fecond  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  mathematics  (mathejes  intenj'orum )  to  the  fci¬ 
ence  of  nature. 

The  third  principle  has  refpeCt  to  the  Relation  of  the 
phenomena  and  their  exiftence.  The  determination  of 
this  relation  is  not  mathematical  but  dynamical,  and  can 
never  be  objeCtively-valid,  or  become  matter  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  by  Handing  under  principles  a  priori,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  relations  of  experience  poflible.  Phenomena  mull 
therefore  be  fubfumpted  under  the  conception  of  Subfancc 
(or  permanence),  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  exiftence, 
being  the  very  conception  of  the  objeCt, itfelf,  or  under  the 
conception  of  CauJ'e  and  EffeCt  (determinate  fucceflion), 
or  under  that  of  AClion  and  Re-aCtion  (determinate  co- 
exiftence).  Thus  are  principles  a  priori  the  foundation 
of  objeCtively-valid,  though  empirical,  judgments ;  i.  e. 
of  the  poflibility  of  experience.  Thefe  principles  of  Re¬ 
lation  are  the  true  laws  of  nature,  and  are  dynamical. 

Lallly,  the  fourth  phyfiological  principle  of  Modality 
reprefents  not  the  agreement  and  connexion  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  among  one  another  in  experience,  but  their  re¬ 
lation  to  experience  in  general.  It  determines  either 
their  agreement  with  the  formal  conditions  of  the  Under- 
Handing,  or  their  coherence  with  the  material  conditions 
of  fenfe  and  apprehenfion,  or  their  agreement  with  both 
the  formal  and  material  conditions.  It  comprifes,  there¬ 
fore,  Poflibility,  Exiilence,  and  Neceflity,  as  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  conllitutes  the  phyfiological  doCtrine  of  Me¬ 
thod. 

This  Table  of  Phyfiological  Principles,  drawn  according 
to  our  critical  method,  from  the  nature  of  the  underjlanding 
itfelf,  exhibits  a  perfection  which  railes  it  far  above  every 
other  that  can  be  derived  from  the  dogmatical  notion  of 
the  things  in  themlelves.  For  in  it  all  the  fynthetical 
principles  apriori  are  completely  elaborated,  and  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  principle ;  nameiy,  the  Principle  of  Judg¬ 
ment  in  general,  which  conllitutes  experience,  agreeably 
to  the  nature  of  the  underftanding.  We  now  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  can  be  no  other  phyfiological  principles  j 
a  fatisfa&ion  which  the  dogmatical  method  can  never  af¬ 
ford.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  its  greatell  merit. 

We  mull  confider  well  the  nature  of  the  argument  by 
which  the  poflibility  of  this  knowledge  a  priori  is  efta- 
blilhed  ;  and  refleft  that  it  limits  it  at  the  lame  time  by  a 
moll  important  condition,  othervvife  it  may  be  mifunder- 
llood,  and  carried. farther  in  its  application  than  the  un¬ 
derftanding  warrants.  It  mull  never  be  forgotten,  that 
thele  principles  are  merely  the  conditions  of  poflible  ex¬ 
perience,  lo  far  as  it  is  lubjeCt  to  laws  a  priori.  I  do  not 
therefore  lay  that  the  things  in  themlelves  have  Quantity, 
or  their  Reality  a  Degree,  or  that  their  exigence  implies  a 
connection  of  accidents  in  a  Subjiancc ,  Nc,  for  this  no 
3  L  ous 
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one  can  prove,  fince  the  object  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  underftanding.  The  eflential  limitation  of  tliefe 
principles  therefore  is,  that  all  objeXs  rank  necefl'arily 
under  them,  only  as  objefls  of  experience. 

Hence  arifes  a  fpecific  and  peculiar  proof  of  thefe  prin- 
eioles  ;  namely,  that  they  do  not  refer  ftriXly  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  to  the  poff  bilily  of  experience  itfelf;  of  which 
the  phenomena  coifftitute  only  the  matter,  and  not  the 
form  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  objectively  and  imi- 
verfally  valid  fynthetical  pojitions,  which  diftinguifii  judg¬ 
ments  of  experience  from  mere,  judgments  of  apprehenlion. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  remove  radically  Hume’s  doubt. 
He  juftly  maintained,  that  we  cannot  at  all  perceive  or 
difeover  by  reafon  the  pofiibility  of  CauJaHty  ;  i.  e.  of  the 
relation  of  the  exigence  of  one  thing  to  the  exiltence  of 
fomething  el/e,  as  its  neceffary  confequence.  I  mull  add 
alfo,  that  we  are  ju/tas  little  able  to  conceive  the  neceflity 
of  Subfftence,  or  that  a  liibjeX  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  exiltence  of  things,  which  fubjeX  itfelf  cannot  be  a 
predicate  of  any  other  ;  nay,  even  that  wre  cannot  form  to 
ourfelves  a  conception  of  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  a  fubjeX, 
(although  we  are  able  to  exhibit  in  experience  inftances 
of  its  ufe.)  In  like  manner  I  afiert,  that  this  very  incon¬ 
ceivability  involves  al/o  the  Concurrence  of  things,  iince 
it  cannot  be  conceived  how  we  can  infer  from  the  Itate  of 
one -thing  a  confequence  with  refpeX  to  the  Hate  of  other 
things,  and  this  reciprocally ;  or  how  fubftances,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  feparate  exiftence,  can  depend  upon 
one  another,  and  that  necefl'arily.  Neverthelefs,  I  am  far 
from  confidering  thefe  conceptions  as  borrowed  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  their  necefiity  as  fi£Ht.ious,  and  a  mere  illu- 
fion,  with  which  long  habit  deceives  us  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  fufficiently  Ihown  that  thefe  conceptions  and  the 
principles  derived  from  them  Hand  firm  a  priori,  i.  e.  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  experience,  and  are  therefore  undoubt¬ 
edly  true,  but  indeed  only  for  the  ufe  of  experience. 

Though  I  have  not  the  leaft  conception  of  fuch  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  how  they  exift  as 
Sulftance,  or  operate  as  Caufe,  or  Hand  in  Concurrence  as 
parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  though  I  can  /till  le/s  think  of 
luch  properties  in  the  phenomena  as  phenomena,  fince 
thefe  conceptions  contain  nothing  which  belongs  to  the 
phenomena  but  what  the  underftanding,  according  to  its. 
very  nature,  is  compelled  to  place  there  ;  yet  I  do  really  find 
fuch  a  connexion  of  reprefentations  in  the  underftanding 
itfelf,  and  in  judgment  in  general ;  that  is  to  fay,  I  find 
the  reprefentations  in  one  kind  of  judgment  Handing  in 
the  relation  of fubjedl  to  predicate,  in  another  as  ground  to 
confequence,  and  in  a  third  as  parts  conftituting  a  whole. 
We  know  alfo,  a  priori,  that,  without  confidering  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  objeX  as  determined  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  ways,  we  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  to  meddle  with  the  objcCl  in 
itfelf,  there  is  no  one  poflible  mark  by  which  I  can  know 
it  to  be  determined  according  to  either  of  the  above  re¬ 
lations  ;  that  is  to.  fay,  that  it  ranks  under  either  the 
conception  of  Sulftance,  of  Canfe,  or  of  Concurrence ;  for 
of  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  a  connexion  of  ex  fences  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mind,  I  ha  ve  no  conception.  But  the  quef- 
tion  is  not  how  the  things  in  themfelves  are  determined, 
but  how  our  experience  is  determined  by  the  above  forms 
of  Judgment  in  general,  i.  e.  on  what  ground  objeXs  of 
experience  can  be  fubfumpted  under  thefe  conceptions 
of  the  underftanding.  And  hence  it  is  clear,  that  I  can 
perfeXly  conceive,  not  only  the  pofiibility,  but  alfo  the 
necefiity,  of  fubfumpting  all  phenomena  under  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  i.  e.  the  neceflity  of  uiing  them  as  principles  of 
the  pofiibility  of  experience. 

.  In  confidering  Hume’s  problematical  conception  of 
Cause,  his  Crux  Metaphyficorum,  in  the  firft  place,  Logic 
furniflies  us  a  priori  with  the  form  of  a  Conditional  judg¬ 
ment  in  general ;  namely,  the  rule  to  ufe  one  given  Know¬ 
ledge  as  a  ground,  and  another  as  a  confequence.  In  the 
apprehenfon,  however,  we  may  meet  with  a  rule  of  rela¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  one  phenomenon  is  conftantly 


followed  by  another,  though  not  converfely ;  in  this  cafe 
we  employ  an  hypothetical  Judgment,  and  fay,  for  in- 
ftance,  If  a  body  be  expofed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  fun  it. 
becomes  war  n:  here,  however,  is  no  politive  necefiti /  of 
the  connexion;  consequently  no  conception  of  Canfe. 
In  order  to  render  the  above  polition,  which  is  merely  a 
JubjeCtive  connexion  of  apprehenlions,  a  polition  of  expe¬ 
rience,  it  muff  be  conceived  as  neceflary  and  uiiiverfally 
valid.  To  exprefs  this,  we  mult  /'ay,  The  Sun  is  the  canfe 
of  heat.  This  empirical  rule  is  now  confidered  as  a  law, 
and  not  only  valid  of  the  phenomena,  but  valid  of  them 
for  the  fake  of  the  pofiibility  of  experience,  which  requires 
conftant  and  therefore  neceflary  laws.  I  perceive,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  conception  of  caufe  is  a  conception  necef- 
farily  belonging  to  the  mere  form  of  experience,  and  to 
its  pofiibility  as  a  fynthetical  union  of  apprehen/ions  in  a 
confcioufnefs  ;  but  the  pofiibility  of  a  thing  in  itfelf  as  a. 
Caufe,  I  cannot  conceive  at  ail;  and  indeed'  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  the  conception  of  caule  denotes  no  con¬ 
dition  inherent  in  the  things  themfelves,  but  merely  in 
experience,  which  is  indeed  only  poflibie,  and  can  only 
furnilh  objeXively-valid  knowledge  of  the  phenomena, 
and  of  their  fucceflion,  in  io  far  as  the  preceding  can  be 
conneXed  with  the  fucceeding,  according  to  the  rule  of 
hypothetical  judgment. 

The  pure  conceptions  of  underfunding  (Categories), there¬ 
fore,  have  no  figniiication  at  all  when  they  are  l'eparated 
from  objeXs  of  experience,  and  are  applied  to  the  things 
.in  themfelves,  (noumena.)  They  ferve,  as  it  were,  only 
to  fpell  the  phenomena,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  read 
them  as  experience.  The  principles  which  arife  from 
their  reference  to  the  phenomena,  or  to  the  fenfible  world, 
ferve  the  underftanding  only  for  the  purpofe  of  experi¬ 
ence,  beyond  which  they  are  mere  arbitrary  connexions, 
without  objeXive  reality.  For  that-the/e  principles  apply 
to  things  in  themfelves,  we  can  neither  know  d  priori ,  not 
prove  by  any  example;  nor  can  we  even  render  it  intel¬ 
ligible  to  ourfelves. 

This  complete  folution  of  Hume’s  problem,  though 
turning  out  contrary  to  the  fuppofition  of  the  author, 
reftores  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding  their 
origin  a  priori,  and  to  the  univerfal  laws  of  nature  their 
validity,  as  laws  of  the  underftanding;  yet  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  limits  their  ufe  to  experience  only,  fince 
their  very  pofiibility  is  grounded  merely  in  the  reference 
of  the  underftanding  to  experience;  not,  however,  that 
they  are  derived  from  experience,  but  experience  from 
them  ;  which  very  oppofite  mode  of  accounting  for  them 
never  entered  Hume’s  mind. 

The  reiult  of  all  thefe  investigations  is  then  as  follows  : 
AU  fynthetical  principles  d  priori  are  nothing  but  principles 
of  poffible  experience,  and  can  never  be  referred  to  the  things 
in  themfelves,  but  only  to  the  phenomena  as  objeXs  of 
experience.  Hence  alfo  both  pure  Mathematics  and  pure 
Natural  Philofophy  can  be  applied  only  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  can  reprefent  nothing  more  than  what  expe¬ 
rience  renders  poftible. 

And  thus  we  have  at  length  fomething  determined  on 
which  we  may  rely,  notwithftanding  all  the  metaphyfical 
attempts  which  have  hitherto  boldly  and  blindly  tref- 
paffed  every-where  and  upon  every  ti.ing.  It  never  en¬ 
tered  the  minds  of  the  dogmatical  philoiophers  that  the 
end  of  their  exertions  was  fo  near  at  hand,  nor  indeed 
even  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  boaft  of  their  common 
fenfe,  and  who  proceed  indeed  upon  juft  and  natural 
conceptions,  and  principles  derived  from  pure  reafon, 
but  which  are  intended  foleiy  for  the  ufe  of  experience; 
whereas  they  know  no  determined  boundary  to  their  ufe, 
nor  indeed  could  they  know  any,  fince  they  had  never 
dreamt  of,  nor  were  able  to  conceive,  the  nature  or  even 
the  pofiibility  of  a  pure  underftanding. 

The  Naturalift  in  pure  reafon,  by  which  I  mean  one 
who  has  the  lelf-confidence  to  decide  in  matters  of  Meta- 
phyiics  without  the  help  of  lcience,  may  indeed  pretend 
to  have,  long  fmee,  not  only  imagined  by  the  prophetic 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  liis  common  fenfe,  but  aifo  known  and  compre¬ 
hended,  all  that  has  been  here  delivered  with  lo  much 
preparation,  or,  if  he  prefer  the  phrafe,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  pedantry;  namely,  that  we -are  not  able,  by  the 
greateft  efforts  of  reafon,  to  overftep  the  field  of  experi¬ 
ence.-  He  muff  acknowledge,  however,  when  he  comes 
gradually  to  be  queftioned  concerning  the  principles  ol  his 
Reafoning,  that  there  are  many  of  them  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  which  are  independent  of  it,  and  valid 
a  priori.  How  then,  and  with  what  argument,  will  he 
keep  in  bounds  the  Dogmatical  Philofopher  who  carries 
thefe  conceptions  and  principles  beyond  all  poffible  ex¬ 
perience,  on  the  very  ground  that  they  are  known  inde¬ 
pendently  of  it?  And  even  our  adept  of  common  fenfe 
himfelf  is  not  fo  fure,  notwithftanding  all  his  pretended 
and  cheaply-acquired  wifdom,  tha^he  does  not  imper¬ 
ceptibly  ftray  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience  into  the 
field  of  chimeras.  In  faft,  he  is  deeply  enough  engaged 
with  them,  though  he  contrives  to  give  a  fort  of  eft'eft  to 
his  groundlel's  pretenfions  by  the  popularity  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  Hating  his  petitions  merely  as  probable,  as  reaf'on- 
able  conjectures,  cr  as  conclufions  of  analogy. 

From  the  earlieft  times  of  Philofophy  the  enquirers 
into  pure  reafon  have  imagined,  befides  the  lenfible  things, 
or  Phenomena,  which  conliitute  the  fenfible  world,  intel¬ 
lectual  beings  all'o,  or  noumena,  of  which  they  conftituted 
an  intellectual  world;  and,  as  they  looked  upon  a  pheno¬ 
menon  as  nothing  more  than  an  iliufion,  which  was  in¬ 
deed  excufable  in  an  uncultivated  age,  they  gave  reality 
to  intellectual  beings  alone. 

In  faCt,  when  w'e  confider  the  objefts  of  the  fenfes  as 
mere  phenomena,  we  therein  acknowledge  that  they  have 
as  a  foundation  a  thing  in  itfelf,  although  we  do  not 
know  it  in  itfelf,  but  merely  its  appearance;  i.  e.  the 
manner  in  which  our  fenfes  are  afieCted  by  this  totally- 
-anknown  J'omcthing.  Underftanding,  therefore,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  phenomena,  grants  the  exiftence  of  things  in  tliem- 
felves  ;  and  fo  far  we  may  fay,  that  the  reprefentation  of 
fiuch  beings  as  conliitute  the  foundation  -of  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  that  is,  mere  intellectual  beings,  is  not  only  ad- 
miflible,  but  indeed  unavoidable. 

Our  critical  deduction  does  not  exclude  fuch  things, 
noumena,  but  merely  limits  the  principles  of  bEfthetics, 
and  prevents  their  being  extended  to  the  noumena,  where¬ 
by  every  thing  would  be  changed  into  mere  iliufion,  con¬ 
fining  their  validity  to  objeCts  of  a  poffible  experience. 
Confiequently  intellectual  beings  are  admitted,  but  with 
this  reftriftion,  which  allows  of  no  exception  :  that  we 
know  nothing  at  all  of  thefe  pure  intellectual  beings,  nor 
indeed  ever  can  know.  For  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
underftanding,  Categories ,  and  the  pure  intuitions,  Time 
and  Space,  refer  merely  to  objeCts  of  poffible  experience, 
confequently  to  mere  fenfible  beings,  beyond  which  they 
have  not  the  leaft  fignification. 

There  is  indeed  fomething  in  our  pure  conceptions  of 
underftanding  which  fieems  to  feduce  us  into  a  tranjeendent 
ule  of  them,  for  fuch  I  call  that  ufe  which  goes  beyond 
all  poffible  experience.  Not  only  our  conceptions  oi  J'ub- 
Jiauce,  of  power,  of  aflion,  of  reality,  & c.  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  experience,  and  contain  no  charaCteriftic 
of  Sense,  and  may  feem  therefore  to  refer,  in  faft.  to  the 
things  in  themlelves  (noumena)  ;  they  contain  alfo  what 
indeed  confirms  this  fuppofrtion,  a  neceftity  which  is 
never  equalled  by  experience.  The  conception  of  CavJ'e 
implies  a  rule,  according  to  which  one  Jiate  follows 
another  necefjarih) ;  but  experience  can  only  teach  us 
that  frequently,  and  if  we  make  great  allowance,  one 
ftate  of  things  is  commonly  followed  by  another:  it 
gives  us  therefore  neither  ftrift  univerlality  nor  ne- 
ceftity. 

Conceptions  of  the  underftanding,  then,  feem  to  have 
much  more  meaning  and  matter  than  is  to  be  found  in 
their  mere  ufe  in  experience;  and  thus  the  Underftand¬ 
ing  lecretly  builds  beyond  the  city  of  Experience  more 
extenfive  fuburbs,  which  it  fills  with  pure  intelleftual 
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beings;  never  remarking  that  it  has  overftepped  the  right 
ufe  of  its  otherwife-juft  conceptions. 

Two  important,  nay  indifpenfible,  though  extremely 
dry,  inveftigations,  were  therefore  neceffary,  and  which 
are  explained  in  the  Critic,  page  137  and  235.  In  the 
firft  it  is  iliown,  that  Sense  does  not  give  the  pure  con¬ 
ceptions  of  underftanding  in  the  concrete,  but  only  fur- 
nilhes  the  fcheme  for  the  ufe  of  them  ;  and  that  corre- 
fponding  objefts  are  only  met  with  in  experience,  as 
produfts  of  the  Understanding  from  the  materials  of 
Sense.  In  the.fecond  inveftigation  it  is  lhown,  that,  al¬ 
though  our  pure  conceptions  of  underftanding  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  experience,  and  though  they  feem  to  promile  a 
greater  extent  of  their  ufe  beyond  its  limits,  yet  out  of 
the  field  of  experience  nothing  at  all  can  be  thought  by 
them,  iince  they  can  do  nothing  but  determine  the  logi¬ 
cal  form  of  a  Judgment  in  refpeft  to  given  intuitions; 
and,  as  out  of  the  territory  of  Sense  there  are  no  intui¬ 
tions,  it  follows  that  the  pure  conceptions  mult  there  be 
entirely  without  meaning.' 

The  imagination  perhaps  may  be  pardoned  for  forae- 
times  indulging  itfelf  in  romantic  fancies,  and  venturing- 
beyond  the  bounds  of  experience;  for  at  leaft  the  faculty 
is  enlivened  and  ftrengthened  by  fuch  a  free  play,  and 
it  is  always  eafier  to  moderate  its  boldnefs  than  to  give 
it  energy.  But  for  the  underftanding,  whole  bufinefs  is 
to  think,  to  indulge  in  fancies  is  quite  inadmiffible ;  for 
it  is  this  faculty  alone  which  mult  reft  rain  the  flights  of 
imagination,  and  let  the  neceffary  bounds  to  it.  The 
underftanding,  however,  runs  at  firft  into  this  error  very 
innocently,  and  with  modefty.  It  commences  by  clear¬ 
ing  up  its  elementary  knowledge,  which  it  finds  inherent 
in  itfelf  prior  to  experience,  though  its  right  application 
is  ftriftly  confined  to  experience.  Gradually,  however, 
it  wanders  out  of  this  field;  and  what  indeed  is  there  to 
hinder  it,  lince  it  derives  its  principles  purely  from  itfelf  ? 
Firft,  it  invents  new  powers  in  nature,  then  beings  out 
of  nature,  and  fo  forms  an  entire  univerfe,  for  whole 
conftruftion  it  can  never  want  materials,  fince  thefe  are 
richly  provided  with  a  fruitful  fancy;  and,  though  its 
fiftions  are  not  indeed  confirmed  by  experience,  yet  they 
are  never  contradifted  by  it.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
young  philofophers  are  fo  fond  of  the  genuine  dogmati¬ 
cal  method,  and  often  facriiice  their  time,  and  otherwife 
ufieful  talents,  to  it. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  moderate  thefe  fruitlefis  {pecu¬ 
lations  of  pure  reafon,  by  urging  the  difficulty  of  folving 
fuch  deep  queftions,  or  to  complain  of  the  limited  nature 
of  human  reafon.  For,  until  the  impoffibility  of  folving 
thefe  queftions  is  clearly  proved,  and  the  Jef -knowledge 
of  reafon  has  become  a  genuine  Icience,-  in  which  its 
right  ufe  is  diftinguifhed  with  geometrical  certainty  from 
its  futile  and  ufelefs  occupation,  thefe  vain  endeavours 
will  never  be  completely  abolilhed. 

How  is  Nature  itself  possiele? 

This  queftion,  which  is  the-  higheft  point  that  tran¬ 
scendental  philosophy  can  ever  attain,  properly  con¬ 
tains  two  queftions.  Firft,  How  is  Nature  materially 
confidered  poffible"?  that  is,  conlidered  according  to  in¬ 
tuition,  as  the  whole  of  phenomena.  How  are  Time  and 
Space,  and  all  that  fills  them,  i.  e.  the  objefts  of  feeling, 
poffible  ?  The  anfwer  is,  By  means  of  th%  Conftitution 
of  our  sensitive  faculty,  according  to  which  it  is 
affefted  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf  by  objefts  in  them¬ 
lelves  unknown,  and  entirely  different  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  This  in  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  is  treated  of 
under  Tranjcendental  JEjihetics.  Secondly,  How  is  Nature 
formally  conlidered  poffible?  that  is,  confidered  as  the 
complex  of  Rules,  under  which  all  phenomena  mult 
Hand,  in  order  to  be  connefted  in  experience  ?  The  an¬ 
fwer  is,  That  it  is  only  poffible  by  means  of  the  conftitu¬ 
tion  of  our  Understanding,  according  to  which  all  the 
reprefentations  of  fenfe  are  neceffarily  referred  to  a  con- 
feioufnefs,  according  to  rules,  by  means  of  which  expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  is  alone  poflible.  This  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon 
treats  of  under  Tranjcendental  Logic. 

But  how  this  peculiar  conftitution  of  our  fenfitive  fa¬ 
culty,  or  of  our  Under /landing,  and  the  necefl'ary  con¬ 
sciousness  which  forms  the  foundation  of  it,  and  of  all 
thinking,  is  poflible,  cannot  be  further  explained,  becaufe 
we  mull  always  refer  to  confcioufnefs  in  all  our  enquiries. 

There  are  many  laws  of  nature  which  can  only  be 
known  by  means  of  experience;  but  the  order  in  the 
connexion  of  the  phenomena,  i.  e.  of  nature  in  general, 
we  cannot  learn  by  any  experience,  fince  experience  itfelf 
frauds  in  need  of  general  laws  which  form  the  foundation 
of  its  poflibility  a  priori. 

The  poflibility  of  experience,  therefore,  is  at  the  feme 
time  the  univerfal  law  of  nature;  and  the  principles  of 
the  former  are  the  laws  of  the  latter.  For  we  know  na¬ 
ture  no  otherwife  but  as  the  whole  of  phenomena,  i.  e. 
of  the  reprefentations  in  us ;  and  cannot  therefore  de¬ 
rive  the  law  of  their  connexion  from  any  fource  but 
from  the  principles  of  connexion  in  us,  i.  e.  from  the 
conditions  of  a  necefl'ary  union  in  a  confciovfnefs  which 
conllitutes  the  poflibility  of  Nature. 

Even  the  chief  polition  which  has  been  treated  through¬ 
out  this  -whole  fedtion,  that  univerfal  laws  of  nature  may 
be  known  a  priori,  leads  already  of  itfelf  to  the  pofltion, 
that  the  faprcme  legifiation  of  Nature  muft  He  in  vs,  i.  e.  in 
our  Underftanding ;  and  that  we  mull  not  feek  the  uni¬ 
verfal  laws  of  Nature  from  nature  itfelf  by  means  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  converfely,  feek  the  univerfal  legitimacy  of 
nature  in  the  mere  conditions  of  the  poflibility  of  expe¬ 
rience,  lying  in  our  fenfitive  faculty  and  Underfunding  ; 
for  how  would  it  be  otherwife  poflible  to  know  the  laws 
of  Nature  a  priori !  Such  a  necefl'ary  coincidence  of  the 
principles  of  poflible  experience  with  the  laws  of  the  pol- 
fibility  of  nature,  can  only  arife  from  two  caufes  :  either 
the  laws  of  nature  are  derived  from  nature  itfelf  by 
means  of  experience,  or  nature  is  itfelf  derived  frefrn  the 
laws  of  the  poflibility  of  experience ;  and  thus  the  laws 
of  nature  are  nothing  more  than  mere  laws  of  expe¬ 
rience.  The  firlt  contradicts  itfelf;  for  the  univerfal  laws 
of  nature  can  and  mall  be  known  a  priori,  (i.  e.  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  experience,)  and  muft  be  made  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  all  empirical  ufe  of  the  Underftanding;  confe- 
quently  only  the  lecond  remains. . 

But  we  muft  diftinguifli  the  empirical  laws  of  nature, 
•which  always  prel'uppofe  particular  apprehenfions,  from 
the  pure  and  univerfal  laws  of  nature,  which  merely  con¬ 
tain  the  conditions  of  a  necefl'ary  union  in  experience ; 
and  with  refpedt  to  which,  nature  and  poflible  experience 
are  precifelij  the  fame.  It  follows  then,  that  the  Under¬ 
ftanding  docs  not  derive  its  laics  a  priori  from  Nature,  bat 
preferibes  them  to  Nature. 

Let  us  elucidate  this  apparently-bold  pofltion  by  an 
example,  to  fliow  that  the  laws,  which  we  difeover  in  ob¬ 
jects  of  lenfible  intuition,  particularly  if  they  are  necef- 
fary  laws,  are  contidered  by  us  as  being  placed  by  the 

■  underftanding  in  thefe  objeCts,  though  they  differ  in  no 
other  refpeft  from  fuch  laws  of  nature  as  we  aferibe  to 
experience. 

If  we  coniider  the  properties  of  the  circle,  whereby  this 
.figure  unites,  in  a  univerfal  rule,  fo  many  arbitrary  deter¬ 
minations  of  fpace  in  it,  we  cannot  forbear  to  attribute 
to  this  geometrical  thing  a  certain  nature.  Thus  two 
.lines  which  cut  each  other  within  a  circle,  in  whatever 
accidental  manner  they  may  be  drawn,  divide  themfelves 
always  fo  regularly,  that  the  redtangle  formed  of  the  parts 
of  each  line  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other.  Now  I  afle. 
Does  this  law  lie  in  the  circle,  or  in  the  UNDERSTANDiNG  ? 
i.  e.  Does  this  figure,  independently  of  the  Underftanding, 
contain  the  ground  of  this  law  in  itfelf ;  or  does  the  un¬ 
derftanding,  bp  confiructing  the  figure  itfelf  according  to 

■  its  own  conceptions,  namely,  the  equality  of  the  radii, 

;  lay  at  the  fame  time  into  this  figure  the  law  of  the  chords 

mterfeCting  each  other  in  geometrical  proportion  ?  We 
.;uay  foon  perceive,  if  we  follow  the  demonftrations  of  this 


law,  that  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  condition  which 
the  underftanding  laid  as  a  foundation  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  figure ;  namely,  from  the  equality  of  the  radii. 
Now,  if  we  extend  this  example  in  order  to  purfue  ftill 
further  the  unity  of  the  various  properties  of  geometri¬ 
cal  figures'  under  common  lawrs,  and  if  we  confider  the 
circle  as  a  conic  fedtion  w’hich  therefore  Hands  with  other 
conic  fedtions  under  the  very  fame  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  conftrudtion,  we  then  find  that  all  chords 
which  interfedt  each  other  within  thofe  fedtions,  namely, 
within  the  Eilipfis,  the  Parabola,  and  the  Hyperbola,  al¬ 
ways  make  the  redtangles  which  are  compofed  of  their 
parts,  not  indeed  equai,  but  in  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  we  proceed  farther  to  the  fundamental  doftrines  of 
phyfical  aftronomy,  we  dilcover  a  phyfical  law  of  mutual 
attraction  fpread  over  material  nature  ;  namely,  that  the 
attraction  inverfely  decreafes  with  the  fquare  of  the  dif- 
tances  from  the  attracting  point,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  globular  furfaces  into  which  this  power  diftufes  itfelf 
increafe.  This  feems  neceffarily  to  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  things,  and  is  therefore  ufually  treated  as  knowable 
a  priori.  However  fimple  the  fources  of  this  law  may  be, 
fince  they  reft  merely  upon  the  relation  of  globular  fur- 
faces  of  different  diameters,  yet  its  conl’equence  is  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  with  refpefl  to  their  numerous  modes  of  agree¬ 
ment,  and  their  regularity,  that  not  only  all  poflible  or¬ 
bits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  occur  in  conic  fedtions,  but 
there  arifes  fuch  a  relation  of  them  to  each  other,  that 
no  other  law  of  attraction  but  that  of  the  inverfe  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  can  be  invented  as  fit 
for  a  fyltem  of  the  univerfe. 

Here  then  we  fee  nature  refting  upon  laws  which  the 
underftanding  knows  a  priori,  and  indeed  chiefly  upon 
univerfal  principles  of  determination  of  Space.  Now  I 
afk,  Do  thefe  laws  of  Nature  lie  m  Space,  and  does  the  Un¬ 
derstanding  learn  them  by  merely  endeavouring  to  in- 
veftigate,the  profound  meaning  which  lies  hidden  there; 
or  do  they  lie  in  the  Understanding,  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  determines  Space  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  fynthetical  unity  in  which  all  its  concep¬ 
tions  concur  ?  Space  is  fomething  fo  uniform,  and  fo  un¬ 
determined  with  refpedt  to  all  particular  properties,  that 
w-e  cannot  look  there  for  the  treafure  of  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Understanding  is  that 
which  gives  to  Space  the  circular  form,  the  figures  of 
the  Cone  and  of  the  Sphere,  fince  it  contains  the  ground 
of  the  unity  of  their  conftrudtion.  The  mere  univerfal 
form  of  intuition,  called  Space,  is  indeed  the  fubftratum 
of  all  intuitions,  and  applicable  to  particular  objedts. 
Space,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  the  poflibility  and  va¬ 
riety  of  intuitions  ;  but  the  unitij  of  objects  is  altogether 
determined  by  the  underftanding  according  to  conditions 
which  lie  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  thus  does  the  under¬ 
ftanding  originate  the  univerfal  laws  of  Nature,  by  com- 
prifing  all  phenomena  under  laws  of  its  own  ;  thus  gene¬ 
rating  experience  as  to  its  form  a  priori,  and  fubjedting 
all  objects  which  can  be  known  only  by  experience  to  its 
own  laws.  For  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  things  in  themselves,  which  is  equally  inder 
pendent  of  the  conditions  of  our  Senftive  Faculty  and 
of  our  Underftanding ;  our  buiinefs  is  to  treat  of  nature 
as  an  objedt  of  poflible  experience  ;  and  the  underftand- 
ing,  by  rendering  experience  poflible,  either  excludes  the 
fenfible  world  from  experience,  or  constitutes  its  nature. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delirable  to  a  philolopher  than  to 
derive  from  a  principle  a  priori  all  the  variety  of  concep¬ 
tions  or  principles  which  before  had  prefented  themfelves 
to  him  disjointedly  in  his  ufe  of  them  in  the  concrete, 
and  thus  to  unite  every  thing  into  one  branch  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Formerly  he  believed  that  all  that  remained  after 
a  certain  abllradlion,  and  which  Teemed  to  conftitute  a 
particular  kind  of  knowledge,  was  completely  collected  ; 
but  it  ftill  remained  only  an  aggregate ;  now  he  knows  that 
only  fo  much,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs,  can  conftitute 
that  particular  kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  he  lees  the  ne- 
i  ceflity 
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of  liis  clafiiflcatiort  5nd  conception  of  the  whole  ; 
•ind  never  till  now  had  he  a  fyftem. 

To  feleft  from  the  common  mafs  of  Knowledge  thofe 
conceptions  which  depend  upon  no  particular  experience 
for  their  foundation,  but  which  occur  in  all  our  experience, 
conftituting  as  it  were,  the  mere  form  of  its  connexion, 
prefuppofes  no  more  reflection  than  is  requilite  to  afcer- 
tain  in  language  the  real  ufe  of  words,  and  thus  to  colleCt 
the  elements  fora  grammar.  Indeed  thefe  inveftigations 
are  very  nearly  allied.  But  we  are  not  able  to  affign  a  rea- 
fon  why  every  language  has  juft  this  and  no  other  formal 
conftruftion ;  and  Itill  lets  are  we  able  to  fay  that  neither 
more  nor  Ids  of  luch  formal  determinations  can  be  found 
in  it. 

Ariftotle  colleCred  ten  fuch  pure  elementary  concep¬ 
tions  (Subftrmtia,  Qnalitas,  Qieantitees,  Relalio,  A6iio,  PaJJio, 
Queenelo,  llbi.  Situs,  and  Habitus),  under  the  name  of  Ca¬ 
tegories.  To  thefe,  which  were  alfo  called  predicaments, 
he  found  himfelf  compelled  to  add  five  others  named  pofi- 
predicanients  ;  Oppojitum ,  Prius,  Simvl, Mains,  and  Habere. 
They  are  however,  partly  implied  in  the  former,  as  prius, 
fnnul,  motits.  This  rhapfody,  however,  was  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ferve  as  a  hint  to  lome  future  inveftigator,  than 
to  ftand  for  a  regularly-executed  plan ;  and  in  that  view 
only  did  it  deferve  applaufe.  As  philofophy  became  more 
enlightened,  it  has  lince  been  entirely  rejected  as  ufelefs. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  the  pure  Elements  ef  Knowledge, 
I  at  length  fucceeded,  after  long  reflection,  in  leparating 
and  diftinguifhing  with  certainty,  the  pure  elementary 
conceptions  of  ScnJ’e,  Time,  and  Space,  from  thofe  of  the 
Undeijianding.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  Categories,  of  the 
preceding  lilt,  were  thus  excluded.  The  reft  could  avail 
me  nothing,  becaule  there  was  no  principle  extant  by 
which  the  Underftanding  could  be  completely  mealured, 
and  the  functions  from  which  its  pure  conceptions  arile, 
precifely  determined. 

In  order  to  difeover  fuch  a  principle,  I  fought  for  an 
ASian  of  the  Understanding  which  comprehends  all  its 
actions,  and  which  diftinguithes  itlelf  in  them  only  by 
different  modifications  ;  that  is,  I  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  various  modes  of  reprefenting  objeCts  under  the  unity 
of  thinking  in  genera/.  And  here  I  found  that  this  aCtion 
of  the  underftanding  coniifts  in  Judging.  I  could  now, 
therefore,  lay  before  me  the  already-completed  work  of 
the  logician,  though  it  was  not  entirely  free  from  defeCts  ; 
and,  by  means  of  this,  I  was  enabled  to  furnilh  a  complete 
Table  of  the  Functions  of  the  Underftanding,  undeter¬ 
mined,  however,  as  to  their  reference  to  any  object.  I 
then  applied  thele  functions  of  Judging  to  objects  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  rather  to  the  condition  of  determining  Judgments 
as  objectively-valid  ;  and  now  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  uie- 
derfaneling  Jprung  up,  and  I  became  quite  certain  that  only 
thefe,  and  neither  more  nor  Ids,  conftitute  our  entire 
knowledge  of  things,  according  to  the  very  nature  of 
Understanding  itlelf.  I  called  them,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  by  their  ancient  name  Categories.  I  thus  re¬ 
served  to  mylelf  the  power  of  adding  the  complete  num¬ 
ber  of  conceptions  derivable  from  thefe,  either  by  a  con¬ 
nexion  among  themfelves,  or  with  the  pure  forms  of  the 
phenomena  Time  and  Space,  or  with  their  matter  fo  far 
as  it  is  not  empirically  determined  ;  namely,  the  objeCt 
-of  Sensation  in  general,  to  which  the  name  ot  Prcelicabiha 
might  be  given,  as  foon  as  a  fyfttSH  of  Transcendental 
Philosophy  fhould  be  effected,  for  the  purpole  of  which 
I  had  only  confidered  hitherto  the  Critic  of  Reafon  itlelf. 

But  the  molt  elfential  part  of  this  iyftem  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  and  that  which  diltinguifhes  it  from  the  ancient  rhap¬ 
fody  which  was  fet  up  without  any  principle,  and  which 
■deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  philofophy  only, 
becaufe  it  led  the  way  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true  Ca¬ 
tegories,  is,  that  it  determines  the  real  nature  of  thefe 
pure  conceptions  of  Underftanding,  and  points  out  their 
■right  ufe. 

No  fuch  infight  into  the  nature  of  the  Categories  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  their  original  Author,  or  that 
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of  any  one  fince  his  time'.  Yet  without  it  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  and  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  without  ex¬ 
planation  or  any  rule  for  their  ufe.  Had  this  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  ancients,  doubtlefs  the  whole  fludy  of  Pure 
Rational  Science,  which  for  centuries  paft  has  ruined  f6 
many  bright  geniufes,  would  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
quite  different  fhape,  and  would  have  enlightened  the 
understandings  of  men,  and  prepared  them  for  genuine 
Science,  inftead  of  exhaufting  their  faculties  in  dark  and 
fruitless  refearches. 

This  Spjlem  of  the  Categories  will  now  render  ths 
treatment  of  every  object  of  Pure  Reafon  fyfternatic.  It 
furnishes  an  undoubted  guide  to  direCt  how,  and  through 
what  points  of  inveftigation,  every  metaphyfical  contem¬ 
plation  mull  be  carried  in  order  to  become  complete  :  fot 
it  exhaufts  all  the  modes  of  the  underftanding  under  which 
every  inferior  conception  muff  be  ranked.  Thus  has  arilem 
the  Table  of  Principles,  of  whole  completenefs  we  car® 
only  be  certain  by  the  System  of  the  Categories  ;  and 
even  in  the  division  of  Conceptions,  which  may  go  be¬ 
yond  the  physiological  ufe  of  the  underftanding,  (fee- 
Critic,  p.  344  and  41 5.) _we  muff  always  refer  to  the  fame 
guide,  which,  becaufe  this  division  mult  be  carried  through 
the  fame  fixed  points  determined  in  the  human  understand  - 
ing  a-priori,  always  forms  a  clofed  circle,  leaving  no  doubt- 
that  the  object  of  a  pure  conception  of  the  Underftand¬ 
ing  or  of  Reafon,  fo  far  as  it  is  to  be  weighed  philofo- 
phically,  and  according  to  principles  a  priori,  can  be  by 
Inch  a  method  fully  known.  I  have  even  been  compelled 
to  make  ufe  of  this  guide  in  one  of  the  molt  abftraCt  on¬ 
tological  divilions  ;  namely,  in  the  various  deftinCtions- 
between  -die  conceptions  ot  Something  and  Nothing  ;  and 
thus  have  produced  a  regular  and  necefiary  Table,  (’critic* 
p.  292.) 

Some  appofite  obfervations  may  be  made  on  the  Table 
of  the  Categories  ;  as,  iftly,  That  the  Third  arifes  front 
a  union  of  the  firit  and  lecond  into  one  conception, 
zdly,  That  thofe  of  Quantity  merely  proceed  from  Unit j 
to  Totality,  and  thole  of  Quality  from  Something  to 
Nothing  ;  lb  that  thefe  mult  be  arranged  thus  ;  Reeility, 
J. imitation,  and  Complete  Negation,  without  Corelata  of 
Oppojitia  ;  whereas  thole  of  Relation  and  Modality  are 
accompanied  by  the. latter.  3dly.  That  as,  in  Logic, 
Catcgoriced  Judgments  form  the  foundation  of  all  others,  fo 
the  C'ategbry  of  S affiance  j'ornes  the  foundation  to  all  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  real  things.  4thly,  That,  as  Modality  is  no 
particular  predicate  in  a  judgment,  fo  the  Conceptions  of 
Modality  aelel  no  determinations  to  the  things. 

All  thefe  obfervations  have  their  utility.  If  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enumerate  the  prcelicabilia,  which"  we  may  take 
tolerably  complete  from  any  good  Ontology,  for  instance, 
that  of  Baumgarten,  and  arrange  them' in  dalles  under 
the  Categories,  in  doing  which,  we  mult  not  omit  to 
analyze  all  thefe  conceptions  as  completely  as  poilible  j 
then  a  merely  analytical  part  of  Metaphyiies  will  arife, 
which  does  not  contain  any  fynthettcal  petitions.  This 
might  precede  the  fynthetical  part  of  Metaphyiies  ;  and, 
by  its  determination  and  completeness,  would  not  only  be 
of  utility,  but,  by  means  of  the  lyftematical  part  contain¬ 
ed  in  it,  polfeis  great  beauty. 

This  fyftem,  like  every  other  True  System,  founded 
upon  a  univerlal  principle,  has  an  advantage  which  can¬ 
not  be  Sufficiently  prized  ■,  that  of  excluding  all  hetero¬ 
geneous  conceptions  which  might  otherwise  creep  in 
amongft  the  pure  conceptions  of  th'e  Underftanding,  and 
of  determining  to  every  part  of  Knowledge  its  proper 
place.  Thole  conceptions,  which  I  have  arranged  in  a, 
Table  under  the  name  of  Conceptions  of  Menect eon,  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  guide  turnilhed  by  the  Catego¬ 
ries, mix  themfelvesinOntology-j  without  any  proper  right, 

with  the  pure  conceptions  oi  the  underftanding,  though, 
the  latter  are  Conceptions  of  Connexion,  and  therefore 
conceptions  of  the  objeCt  itlelf  ;  whereas  the  former  are 
merely  comparilbns  of  given  conceptions,  and  have  a 
quite  different  nature  and  application.  By  a  right  di- 
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vifion,  (Critic,  p.  ^Co.')  this  confufion  is  avoided.  But 
the  utility  of  an  accurate  Table  of  the  Categories  appears 
Bill  more  evident,  when  we  feparate,  as  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  done,  the  Table  of  the  TranJ'eendental  Conceptions  of 
Rcofon ,  which  are  of  a  very  different  nature  and  origin, 
and  confequently  mud  have  a  different  form,  from  thole 
conceptions  of  Underftanding ;  which  neceiTary  repara¬ 
tion  has  never  yet  been  performed  in  any  fyftem  of  Me- 
taphyfics  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Ideas  of  Reefim  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Conceptions  of  Underjlmuling, 
without  any  dillinftion,  as  if  they  were  the  children  of 
one  family  ;  a  confulion  which,  for  want  of  a  complete 
fyftem  of  the  Categories,  was  unavoidable. 

Third  Tranfcendental  Queftion. 

How  an:  Mdaphyfics  in  general  pofilTc? 

Pure  Mathematics  and  pure  Natural  Philofophy  did 
not  require,  for  their  own  fecurity,  fuch  a  deduction  as 
we  have  here  given  of  them.  For  tfie  Mathematics  reft 
upon  their  own  evidence ;  and  Natural  Philofophy,  al¬ 
though  it  fprings  from  the  pure  fources  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  neverthelefs  requires  the  confirmation  of  experience, 
the  teftimony  of  which  it  can  never  difpenfe  with,  be- 
caule  all  its  philofophical  certainty,  can  never  equal  that 
of  the  Mathematics.  Neither  of  thefe  lciences  ftand  in 
need  of  this  inveftigation  on  their  own  account,  but 
merely  for  the  fake  of  another  fcience,  namely  Meta¬ 
physics. 

Metaphyfics  treat  of  Cmurptions  of  Nature,  as  applied  to 
experience,  as  well  as  of  pure  Conceptions  of  Reafon,  which 
can  never  be  found  in  any  poftible  experience  ;  confe¬ 
quently  of  Conceptions  whole  objective  realky,  and  of 
affertions,  whole  Truth  or  Faifehood,  is  not  confirmed  or 
laid  open  by  any  experience.  And  this  part  of  Meta¬ 
phyfics  is  precifely  that  which  conftitutes  their  moft  ef- 
fential  objeft.  This  fcience  then  requires  fuch  a  deduc¬ 
tion  for  its  own  Jane.  Our  prefen t  Queftion,  therefore, 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  Metaphyfics,  the  occupation  of 
reafon  with  itfelf,  while  it  is  employed  in  brooding  over 
its  own  conceptions.  This  queftion  concerns,  therefore, 
that  pretended  acquaintance  with  objects  which  immedi¬ 
ately  arifes,  without  requiring  the  mediation  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  without  the  poffibility  of  its  being  conlirmed 
by  experience. 

If  we  can  fay  that  a  fcience  is  at  leaft  fubjeftively  real 
in  every  man’s  mind,  when  it  appears  that  the  problems 
leading  to  it  naturally  occur  to  every  human  reafon,  and 
that  therefore  many  though  faulty  attempts  towards  its 
eftablilhment  are  unavoidable,  we  muff  alfo  admit  that 
Metaphyfics  are  fubjeftively,  and  indeed  necellarily,  real ; 
and  may  with  reafon  enquire  into  their  objedive pojjibility . 

Without  a  folution  of  this  Queftion,  Reafon  can  never 
fatisfy  itfelf.  The  ufe  in  experience,  to  which  reafon  li¬ 
mits  the  pure  Underftanding,  does  not  complete  its  own 
entire  deftination.  Every  individual  experience  is  only 
a  part  of  the  whole  lphere  of  its  territory  ;  but  the  abfo- 
lute  whole  of  all  poftible  experience  is  itfelf  not  experience, 
and  yet  a  neceiTary  problem  for  Reafon  ;  for  the  mere  re- 
prefentation  of  which,  it  Hands  in  need  of  quite  different 
conceptions  from  thole  of  pure  Underftanding,  whofe  ufe 
is  immanent  only  ;  i.  e.  confined  to  experience  as  far  as  it 
can  be  given  ;  while  Conceptions  of  ReaJ’on,  or  Ideas,  re¬ 
quire  completenefs,  i.  e.  colleftive  unity  of  the  whole  of 
poflible  experience  ;  and  thus  go  beyond  every  given  ex¬ 
perience,  and  become  tranfeendent. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Underftanding  flood  in  need 
of  the  Categories  for  Experience,  lb  does  RcaJ'on  con¬ 
tain  in  itfelf  the  ground  for  Ideas,  by  which  I  underftand 
neceffary  conceptions,  whofe  objeft,  however,  cannot  be 
given  in  any  experience.  The  latter  are  as  completely 
g  rounded  in  the  nature  of  Reafon,  as  the  former  are  in  the 
nature  of  the  Underfianding  5  and,  if  the  Ideas  of  Reafon 
carry  with  them  an  appearance  which  may  eafily  millead, 


the  iliufion  is  unavoidable,  although  we  may  prevent  its- 
mi  Heading  us. 

Since  all  iHulion  confifts  in  taking  thefubjedive  ground, 
of  a  judgment  for  an  objective  one,  it  follows  that  the  felf- 
knowledge  of  pure  Reafon,  in  its  tranfeendent  ufe,  will  be 
the  only  preventative  againft  the  errors  into  which  Reafon 
fails  when  it  mifunderftands  its  own  deftination,  and  re¬ 
fers  in  a  tranfeendent  manner  to  an  obje£t  in  itfelf ;  that 
which  belongs  only  to  its  own  fubjeft,  and  refers  only  to 
the  conduct  of  it  in  its  immanent  ufe. 

The  dillinftion  of  Ideas,  that  is,  of  the  pure  concep¬ 
tions  of  Reafon,  from  the  Categories  or  pure  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Undeijianding,  as  Knowledge  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  origin,  and  ufe,  is  fo  important  a  requifite 
for  founding  of  a  fcience  that  is  to  contain  the  fyftem  of 
all  knowledge  a  priori,  that,  without  fuch  a  diftinftio-n. 
Metaphysics  are  abfolutely  impoffible,  or  at  leaft,  no¬ 
thing  better  than  a  diforderly  and  fruitlefs  attempt  to 
conllruft  a  houfe  of  cards. 

If  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  had  done  nothing  elfe  but 
exhibit  this  difference,  it  would  thereby  have  contributed 
more  to  the  elucidation  of  our  Conceptions,  and  to  the 
conducting  of  our  inveftigations  in  the  field  of  Meta¬ 
physics,  than  all  the  endeavours  to  fatisfy  the  Tranfeen¬ 
dent  Problems  of  Pure  Reafon,  which  philofophers  have 
hitherto  carried  on, -without  ever  confidering  that  they 
were  in  a  quite  different  field  from  that  of  the  under¬ 
ftanding,  and  therefore  treating  the  conceptions  of  un¬ 
derftanding  and  of  reafon,  as  if  they  were  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Ail  pure  knowledge  of  underftanding  has  this  peculia¬ 
rity,  that  its  conceptions  are  given  in  experience,  and  that 
its  principles  admit  of  being  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
whereas  the  tranfeendent  or  ideal  hnowledge  of  Reafon,  can 
neither  be  given  in  experience,  nor  can  its  pofitions  ever 
be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  experience  ;  fo  that  any  errors 
that  may  creep  into  it,  can  only  be  deteded  by  pure  Rea- 
fim  itfelf;  which  however  is  extremely  difficult,  becaufe 
this  very  Reafon  becomes  naturally  dialedical  in  the  ufe  of 
its  Ideas  :  this  unavoidable  iliufion  cannot  be  checked  by 
any  objedive  or  dogmatical  inveftigation  of  the  things, 
but  merely  by  a Jubjcdive  examination  of  Reafon  itfelf  as 
a  lource  of  Ideas. 

It  has  always  been  my  greateft  objeft  in  the  Critic  of 
Pure  Reafon,  to  afeertain  how  it  was  poftible,  not  only 
to  diftinguifti  carefully  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
but  alio  to  derive  from  their  common  lource  conceptions 
belonging  individually  to  each  of  them,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  only  be  able  by  knowing  their  origin  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  ufe,  but  alfo  obtain  the  hitherto-unexpefted, 
but  invaluable,  advantage  of  knowing  d  priori,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  principles,  the  completenefs  of  the  enumera 
tion,  claftification,  and  fpecification,  of  thefe  Conceptions. 
Without  this,  the  Metaphysics  are  but  a  rhapfody  of 
which  we  never  know  that  we  poffefs  the  whole.  This 
advantage,  it  is  true,  is  confined  to  pure  Philofophy  ;  but 
it  is  this  alfo  which  conftitutes  its  very  efience. 

As  I  had  found  the  origin  of  the  Categories  in  the 
four  logical  functions  of  the  judgments  of  underftanding, 
it  was  natural  enough  to  look  lor  the  origin  of  Ideas  in 
the  three  funftions  of  a  Rational  Conclulion  ;  for,  if  we 
really  poflefs  fuch  pure  conceptions  of  Reafon,  ( tranfcen¬ 
dental  Ideas,)  they  c^inot  well  be  met  with,  luppofing 
them  not  to  be  innate,  any  where  elfe  but  in  that  aft  of 
Reafon,  which,  when  it  refers  to  form  only,  conftitutes 
the  logic  of  Rational  Conclufions,  but,  when  it  is  applied 
to  judgments  of  underftanding,  conftitutes  the  tranfcen¬ 
dental  ideas  of  pure  Reafon. 

The  formal  difference  of  the  Conclufions  of  Reafon, 
renders  the  divifion  of  them  into  Categorical,  Hypothetical, 
and  Disjunctive,  necefl’ary.  The  conceptions  of  Reafon, 
which  are  founded  on  them,  contain  therefore,  firft,  the 
Idea  of  a  complete  Jubjefl ;  fecondly,  the  Idea  of  a  complete 
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f cries  of  conditions ;  thirdly,  the  determination  of  all  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  Idea  of  a  complete  aggregate  of  all  that  is 
poffible.  The  firft  Idea  is  psychological,  the  fecond 
cosmological,  the  third  theological  ;  and,  fince  all 
three  occafion  a  Dialcfh'c,  though  each  in  its  own  way,  a 
divifion  of  this*  dialectic  of  pure  reafon  is  grounded  upon 
them;  namely,  the  Paralogism,  the  Antinomy,  and 
the  Ideal,  of  the  dialectic  ;  by  which  divifion,  we  become 
quite  certain,  that  all  claims  of  pure  reafon  are  here  com¬ 
pletely  Hated,  and  that  none  can  fail,  becaufe  the  Rational- 
Faculty  itfelf,  whence  they  ail  derive  their  origin,  is 
thereby  completely  mealured. 

In  this  general  conlideration,  it  is  ffiil  remarkable,  that 
the  Ideas  of  Reafon  are  not  of  any  ufe  with  rel'peCt  to  ex¬ 
perience,  as  the  Categories  are;  but,  with  regard  to 
l'uch  a  ufe,  may  be  di/benled  with,  nay,  are  even  contrary 
and  injurious  to  the  maxims  of  the  Rational  Knowledge 
of  Nature  ;  but  they  are  llill  neceffary  in  other  refpefts, 
as  will  hereafter  be  fhown.  Whether  the  Soul  be  a  simple 
substance  or  not,  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us,  for  the 
explanation  of  its  phenomena;  for  we  are  not  able  to  ren¬ 
der  the  conception  of  a  fimple  being  by  any  poffible  ex¬ 
perience  intuitive,  that  is,  intelligible  in  the  concrete. 
Juft  of  as  little  ufe  are  the  Cofmological  Ideas  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  in  order  to  explain 
any  event  in  the  world  itfelf.  Laffly,  we  mult  refrain, 
according  to  a  correct  maxim  of  natural  philofophy,  from 
all  elucidation  of  the  conftruCtion  of  nature  drawn  from 
the  will  of  a  lfigheff  Being,  becaufe  this  is  no  longer  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  ;  but  a  confeffion  that,  with  us  at  lealt, 
natural  philofophy  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Thefe  Ideas, 
therefore,  have  quite  a  different  ufe  from  the  Categories, 
by  means  of  which,  together  with  the  principles  founded 
upon  them,  Experience  itfelf  was  firft  rendered  poffible. 
,Tn  the  mean  time  our  troublefome  analyfis  of  the  under- 
ffanding  would  be  quite  fuperHuous,  if  our  view  were 
folely  direCted  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  in  Experience  ; 
for  Reafon  purfues  its  courfe  very  fafely,  both  in  the  Ma¬ 
thematics  and  in  Natural  Philofophy,  without  all  this 
fubtle  deduction.  Our  Critic  of  the  Underffanding,  there¬ 
fore,  unites  itfelf  with  that  of  Pure  Reafon,  with  a  view 
to  an  objeCt  which  lies  beyond  the  ufe  of  underffanding  in 
experience,  which  however,  we  have  already  Hated  to  be 
totally  without  any  meaning.  Still  there  muff  be  an 
agreement  between  the  nature  of  Reafon  and  that  of 
the  Undeiftanding ;  and  the  former  muff  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  the  latter,  and  cannot  poffbly  con¬ 
found  it. 

To  lhow  how  this  is  effedted,  we  muff  obferve,  that 
Pure  Reason  does  not  by  its  Ideas  reprefent  particular 
objedts  which  lie  beyond  the  field  of  experience  ;  their 
objedt  is  to  urge  the  underffanding  to  attain  complete- 
nefs  in  the  connedtion  of  experience.  This  completenefs, 
however,  can  only  be  that  of  the  Principles,  but  not  of 
Intuitions  or  objedts.  Neverthelefs,  Reason,  in  order  to 
reprefent  the  completenefs  of  thefe  principles,  diftinftly 
confiders  it  as  the  knowledge  of  an  objedt.  This  object, 
however,  is  only  an  Idea,  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  as 
much  as  poffible  the  knowledge  of  the  underffanding, 
which  that  Idea  denotes. 

We  have  already  fhown,  that  the  purity  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories  from  any  mixture  of  fenfible  determination,  may 
mislead  Reafon  to  extend  its  ufe  beyond  all  experience  to 
the  things  in  themfelves,  though,  as  merely  logical  func¬ 
tions,  and  without  any  intuition  to  give  them  fignification 
and  fenfe  in  the  concrete,  the  Categories  reprefent  indeed 
a  thing  in  general,  but  can  give  no  determinate  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  whatever.  Such  hyperbolical  objedts  are  thofe 
which  we  denominate  Noumena,  or  pure  beings  of  intel¬ 
lect,  i.  e.  beings  of  thought ;  as  for  inffance,  Substance, 
without  perdurability  in  Time,  or  a  Cause  which  does  not 
aft  in  time,  See.  in  "which  cafe  we  apply  l'uch  predicates  to 
them  as  merely  ferve  to  render  the  regulations  of  expe¬ 
rience  poffible,  and  yet  take  away  from  them  all  their 


intuitive  character,  by  which  alone  experience  is  poffible ;  and 
thus  the  conceptions  loi'e  ail  fignification. 

There  is  no  danger  that  underflanding,  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  would  wantonly  overffep  its  limits  into  the  mere 
field  of  intellectual  beings.  Yet  when  Reafon,  which  can¬ 
not  be  completely  fatished  with  any  empirical  ufe  of  the 
rules  of  underffanding,  this  ufe  being  always  cc.adi- 
tional,  demands  the  completion  of  the  chain  of  condi¬ 
tions  ;  then  the  underffanding  is  expelled  from  its  fphere, 
either  in  order  to  reprefent  objedts  of  experience  in  a 
feries  fo  far  extended  that  no  experience  can  comprife  then, 
or  to  leek  entirely  out  of  its  limits  Noumena  to  which  it 
can  unite  its  chain,  and  thereby  at  length,  without  any 
empirical  conditions,  render  its  work  complete.  Thefe 
then  are  the  Transcendental  Ideas,  which,  though, 
according  to  the  true  yet  hidden  defign  of  Reafon,  they  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  forming  tranjeendent  conceptions, 
but  merely  for  the  unlimited  extenlion  of  its  emperical 
ufe,  ftill  millead  the  underffanding,  by  a  natural  illu- 
fion  which  cannot  he  avoided  by  the  impradticable  refo- 
lution  to  remain  within  the  hounds  of  experience,  but 
only  by  a  careful  and  J’eient if  c  invejligalion  of  the  Faculties 
ofR eason  and  Understanding. 

I.  Psychological  Ideas.  (Critic  of  Pare  Reafon,  p.  341.J 

It  has  long  been  remarked,  that  in  all  fubftances  the 
proper  fabjefl,  namely,  that  which  remains  after  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  all  its  properties  as  predicates,  confequently  the 
fubftance  properly  fo  called,  is  unknown;  and  numerous 
indeed  have  been  the  complaints  on  account  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  underffanding.  It  is  however  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  human  underftanding*cannot  be  cen- 
lured,  that  it  does  not  know  the  fubftance  of  the  things 
in  itfelf,  but  is  rather  to  be  cenfured  for  wifhing  to  know 
that  which  is  a  mere  idea,  as  a  given  objeCt  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  manner.  Pure  speculative  Reason  requires, 
for  every  predicate  a  cori'efpondmg  j'ubjcft ;  this  fubjeCt, 
however,  which  again  neceffarily  becomes  a  predicate, 
requires  another  J'uhjefl,  and  lb  ort  to  infinity,  or  as  far 
as  we  can  reach.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  can  confider 
nothing  that  we  are  ever  able  to  attain  as  the  laft  fub¬ 
jeCt,  and  that  the  fubftance  itfelf  can  therefore  never  be 
thought  by  our  underffanding,  however  deeply  it  may 
penetrate,  even  though  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  it ; 
for  the  very  nature  of  underffanding  confifts  in  this-, 
that  we  think  difeurfively,  i.  e.  by  conceptions,  which 
are  nothing  but  predicates.  An  abjblute  fabjefl,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  always  be  wanting.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  bodies  are  their  properties  ;  even  impenetrability, 
which  is  always  conceived  as  the  effect  of  a  power, 
wants  its  fubject.  But  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  ourfelves, 
it  feems  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  this  fubftance,  and  indeed 
by  an  immediate  intuition;  for  all  predicates  of  inter¬ 
nal  sense  refer  to  our  own  7,  as  a  J'ubje 61,  and  which 
cannot  be  further  thought  as  the  predicate  of  any  other 
fabjefl.  And  here  the  completenefs  in  the  relation  of 
the  given  conceptions  as  predicates  to  a  iubject,  feems. 
to  hring  us,  not  merely  to  an  Idea,  but  to  an  abfolute 
j'ubjefl  itfelf,  given  in  experience.  This  expectation, 
however,  is~  difuppointed  ;  for  our  own  7,  is  no  concep¬ 
tion,  but  only  the  mark  of  the  object  of  internal  fenfe  ;  fince 
we  do  not  know  it  further  by  any  predicate,  therefore 
cannot  certainly  make  it  a  predicate  of  any  other  thing  ; 
but  juft  as  little  is  it  a  determinate  conception  of  an  ab- 
folute  Iubject  ;  it  merely  indicates  the  reference  of  internal 
Phenomena  to  the  unknown  J’ubjefl.  This  Idea  of  an  ab¬ 
folute  fubjeft,  which  lerves  very  well,  as  a  regulative  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  annihilate  Materialifm,  gives  rife,  by  a  very  na¬ 
tural  mil'underftanding,  to  a  plaufible  argument,  which 
deduces  from  this  pretended  knowledge  of  the  Jhbftancje 
of  our  thinking  being,  its  nature ;  lince  our  injiiuitive 
knowledge  of  it  leems  to  reach  beyond  the  fphere  of  ex¬ 
perience.  If  the  reprefentation  of  confcioufnefs,  i.  e,  of 
our  own  7,  were  a  conception  by  which  foinething  were 
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thought,  it  would  "be  poflible  to  apply  it  as  a  predicate  to 
other  things,  or  it  would  contain  fuch  predicates  in  it. 
Now  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  an  exiftence  with¬ 
out  the  lead  conception,  and  only  a  reprefentation  of  that 
to  which  all  feeling  refers  (relatione  acciclentis.) 

But  this  thinking  being,  the  Soul,  may  now,  as  the 
daft  fubjeft  of  thinking,  which  cannot  be  any  more  re- 
prefented  as  the  predicate  of  any  other  thing,  be  called 
.  .Substance  ;  yet  this  conception  is  entirely  empty,  and 
without  all  confequences,  if  per  durability,  as  that  which 
renders  the  conception  of  fubftance  in  experience  fruitful, 
cannot  be  aflerted  of  it. 

But  perdurability  can  never  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  fubftance  as  a  thing  in  itfelf,  but  only  as  a 
thing  in  experience.  This  has  been  fufficiently  explained 
in  the  firft  Analogy  of  Experience,  (fee  Critic,  p.  182.) 
and,  if  we  do  not  admit  this  demonftration,  we  may  try 
to  dexnonftrate  from  the  conception  of  a  fubjedt  which  is 
not  itlelf  a  predicate  of  another,  that  its  exiftence  is 
therefore  abl'olutely  lading.  Such  Jynthetical  pojitions 
a  priori  can  never  be  proved  of  things  in  themf elves,  but 
are  valid  only  of  the  objedis  of  a  poflible  experience. 

If  we  infer  the  perdurability  of  the  Soul  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  it  as  a  fubftance,  then  this  can  only  be  valid 
of  it  for  the  fake  of  poflible  experience.  Now  the  fub- 
jedlive  condition  of  all  poftible  experience  is  life  ;  the 
pel-durability  of  the  Soul  during  life  therefore  can  only  be 
inferred  ;  for  the  death  of  man  is  the  end  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  foul  as  an  objeft  of  experience  ;  unlels  it 
could  be  proved  that  death  does  not  terminate  experience. 

It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that  Metaphyficians  have  al¬ 
ways  palled  over  lb  carelefsly  the  principle  of  the  Perdtua- 
bility  of Subftance, without  ever  attempting  its  proof:  doubt- 
lefs  this  proceeded  from  theirperceiving  themfelves  totally 
'  at  a  lofs  for  its  demonftration.  Common  Senle  told  them 
that,  unlefs  the  fubftances  lofted,  no  union  of  apprehen- 
fions  in  experience  could  take  place,  yet  from  experience 
itfelf  it  never  could  infer  this  principle,  fince  it  cannot 
purfue  ful fiances  through  all  their  alterations  and  folu- 
tions,  in  order  to  difeover  their  matter,  which  always  re¬ 
mains  undiminifhed,  and  becaufe  the  principle  contains 
necejjity,  which  is  the  true  mark  of  a  principle  a  priori. 
Philofophers,  however,  boldly  applied  this  principle  to 
the  conception  of  the  Soul,  as  a  fubftance,  and  inferred 
a  necejfary  duration  of  it  after  the  death  of  Man,  princi¬ 
pally  becaufe  the  Jimplicity  of  this  fubftance,  which  is 
inferred  from  the  indiv ifibility  of  confcioufnefs,  fecured 
it  from  deftru&icn  byfolution.  Had  they  difeovered  the 
genuine  lource  of  this  principle,  which  however  required  a 
deeper  refearch  than  they  were  difpofed  to  enter  into, 
they  would  have  feen  that  the  law  of  the  Perdurability  f 
Srdfutr.ee  is  valid  only  for  the  fake  of  experience,  and  there¬ 
fore  applies  only  to  things  as  they  are  known  and  con- 
■nedled  with  others  in  experience;  confequently  cannot 
be  valid  of  the  foul  after  d  ath. 

That  fomething  real  without  us  not  only  actually  but 
necefiarily  ccrrefponds  to  our  external  apprehenfion,  may 
be  eafily  proved,  but  only  in  an  empirical  manner  ;  that 
is,  of  the  things  as  phenomena  in  fpace.  I  am  juft 
as  confcicus,  by  means  of  external  experience,  of  the 
reality  of  body',  as  externa! phenomena  in  Space,  as  I  am 
by  means  of  internal  experience  of  the  exiftence  of 
my  own  Scul  in  Time,  which  I  can  only  know  as  an 
object  of  internal  Jen fe,  through  the  phenomena  which 
ccnftituie  my  internal  ftate,  though  the  being  in  itfelf 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  thefe  phenomena  be  un¬ 
known  to  me.  The  Cartifan  Idealifm,  therefore  diftin- 
guifhes  external  experience  from  dreams  only  by  its 
greater  regularity,  which  it  takes  as  a  criterion  of  its 
Truth.  It  preluppofes,  in  both,  Time  and  Space  as 
conditions  of  the  exiftence  of  objects,  and  only  alks 
whether  the  obje&s  of  External  Senle  are  really  in  Space 
which  we  place  there  when  awake  ;  juft  as  the  objeift  of 
jpternal  fenfe,  the  Soul ,  really  is  in-  Time  ;  i.  e.  whether 


external  experience  carries  fufficiently-fure  criteria  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  fancy.  This  doubt  is  eafily  removed ;  and 
indeed  we  do  it  continually  by  examining  the  connexion 
of  the  phenomena,  both  in  dreams  and  in  experience, 
according  to  the  general  laws  ol  experience  ;  and  cannot 
doubt,  when  the  reprefentation  of  external  things  tho¬ 
roughly  agrees  with  thofe  laws,  that  the  experience  is 
genuine.  Material  Idealifm,  therefore,  by  which  pheno¬ 
mena  as  phenomena  are  only  confidered  according  to 
their  connexion  in  experience,  is  eafily  refuted,  fince  it 
is  juft  as  certain  an  experience  that  bodies  exift  without 
us  in  Space,  as  that  I  myfelf  exift  in  Time,  according  to 
the  reprefen tations  of  external  and  internal  fenfe;  for  the 
Conception,  without  us,  only  Jignift.es  exiftence  in  Space  ; 
but  lince  our  own  I,  in  the  poiition  I  am,  lignifies  not 
merely  the  objeft  of  internal  intuition  in  Time,  but  the 
Jubject  of  confcioufnefs  alio  ;  juft  as  body  not  only  figni- 
iies  the  external  intuition  in  Space,  but  alfo  the  thing  in 
itfelf,  which  lies  as  a  foundation  to  this  phenomena. 
Now,  that  the  things  in  nature,  as  phenomena  of  external 
fenfe,  are  bodies  exifting  independent  of  my  mind,  can  be 
denied  without  heiitation  ;  butthat  I  myleif  exift  in  Time 
as  a  phenomenon  of  internal  fenle,  ( Soul ,)  according  to 
empirical  Plychology,  indepedently  of  my  reprefentvng fa¬ 
culty,  this  mult  equally  be  denied.  And  thus  every  thing, 
when  reduced  to  its  true  lignification,  is  decided  and 
certain.  Format  Idealifm,  which  I  have  called  Trans¬ 
cendental,  really  annihilates  the  Material,  or  Carte/. an.. 
For,  if  Space  be  nothing  but  the  form  of  Senfe,  it  is  a  re- 
prelentation  in  me  juft  as  real  as  that  of  myleif;  and 
all  that  is  requilite  in  either  cale  is  the  empirical  truth  of 
the  phenomena.  But  if  this  doftrine  be  rejected,  and  if 
Space  and  the  Phenomena  in  it  be  things  exilting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  us,  ftill  our  mode  of  apprehending  them 
can  never  prove  the  reality  of  thefe  objects,  nor  how  they 
exift;  independently  of  the  Mind. 

II.  C  osmological  Ideas.  (Critic  of  Pure  Rcnfvn,  p.4.0 5.) 

Thele  products  of  Pure  Reafon  in  its  tranfeendent  ul’e, 
are  its  moft  remarkable  phenomena,  and  tend  moft  pow¬ 
erfully  to  awaken  Reafon  from  its  dogmatical  / lumbers , 
and  induce  it  to  undertake  the  difficult  talk  of  criticizing 
itfelf. 

I  call  thefe  Ideas  Cofmological,  becaufe  their  object  is 
always  confined  to  the  fenfibie  world  ;  and  fo  far  indeed 
it  is  common,  and  not  tranfeendent.  It  is  not  therefore 
abfolutely  an  Idea,  like  foul,  for  inftance,  confidersd  as  a 
Jhnplc fubftance,  fince  this  objedt  ( the Jimple )  is  luch  a-one 
as  can  never  be  reprefented  to  the  fenfes.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  Cofmological  Idea  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Conditioned  with  its  Condition  is  fo  much  extended,  that 
experience  can  never  equal  it,  and  is  therefore,  on  this 
account,  properly  termed  an  Idea. 

The  advantage  derived  from  a  Syftem  of  the  Cate¬ 
gories  is  here  fo  clear  and  evident,  that,  even  were  tilers 
no  other  proof  of  it,  this  one  alone  would  fufficiently 
(how  how  indifpenfable  they  are  in  a  Syftem  of  Pure 
Reason.  There  are  of  thefe  tranfeendent  Ideas  no  more 
than  fevr,  that  is,  juft  as  many  as  there  are  clajjis  of  the 
Categories  ;  each  of  thefe  ideas  refers  to  the  abioliite 
completenefs  of  the  leries  of  conditions  to  a  given  condi¬ 
tioned.  According  to  thefe  Ccfrolcgical  Ideas,  there 
are  but  four  kinds  of  Dialcflical  Afferttons  of  Pure  Reafon, 
each  of  which  has  oppofed  to  it  a  counter-alfercion  of 
equal  validity,  which  Antinomy  cannot  be  reconciled  by 
the  moft  fubtile  metaphyficai  diltindlions,  and  therefore 
muft  compel  the  philolopher  to  go  back  to  the  very  fources 
-of  Pure  Reafon  itlelf.  This  extraordinary  cciitradilHov, 
by  no  means  invented  at  pieafure,  but  really  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  Speculative  Reason  itlelf,  and  confe¬ 
quently  unavoidable  and  never  to  be  terminated,  con¬ 
tains  the  four  following  politions  together  with  their 
oppofites. 
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Thesis. 

1.  The  World  has  a  beginning  in  Time,  and  bounds  in 
Space ;  i.  e.  it  is  finite. 

Thesis. 

2.  Every  thing  in  the  World  confifts  of  Simple 
Parts. 

Thesis. 

3.  There  are  Caufes  in  the  World  adding  Freely. 

..  Thesis. 

4.  In  the  feries  of  Natural  Effects  there  exifts  a  Neces¬ 
sary  Being. 

Here  then  is  the  moil  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
Human  Reafon  5  and  in  no  other  ufe  of  Reafon  can  any 
thing  of  a  fimilar  nature  be  fliown.  When  we  reprefent 
to  ourfelves,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  phenomena  of 
th.e  fenfible  world  as  things  in  themfelves  ;  when  we  take 
the  principles  of  their  connexion  as  univerfally  valid  of 
the  things  in  themfelves,  and  not  as  principles  valid  of  ex¬ 
perience  alone,  a  mode  of  thinking,  no  lels  frequent,  nay, 
unavoidable  without  our  Critic  ;  this  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  contradiction  immediately  arifes,  which 
can  never  be  fettled,  becaufe  the  Thejis  and  Antithejis  can 
be  equally  proved  by  clear  and  irrefiftible  demonftrations, 
for  the  correCtnefs  of  w  hich  I  am  ready  to  anfwer.  Here 
then  we  fee  Reafon,  as  it  were,  divided  againlt  itfelf ; 
which  may  afford  pleafure  to  the  Sceptic,  but  it  fills  the 
true  Philofopher  with  the  mofl  painful  reflections. 

It  appears  then,  that  we  may  wander  about  in  Meta- 
phyfics  without  the  leaft  fear  of  being  detected  in  error. 
We  have  only  to  take  care  not  to  contradict  ourfelves, 
which  is  very  eafy  in  compofing  the  molt  fictitious  pofi- 
tions  ;  for,  in  putting  together  mere  Ideas,  which  can 
never  be  found  in  experience,  we  are  fure  not  to  be  re¬ 
futed  by  experience.  How,  for  inltance,  can  experience 
ever  inform  us  whether  the  world  exills  from  eternity,  or 
had  a  beginning  ;  whether  matter  be  divifible  to  infinity, 
or  confill  of  Jimple  parts ;  fuch  conceptions  cannot  be 
formed  even  with  the  greatell  poflible  experience ;  and 
therefore  the  incorreCtnefs  of  tliefe  pofitions,  whether  af¬ 
firmative  or  negative,  can  never  be  detected  by  experience. 

The  only  way  in  which  Reafon  can  be  conceived  to 
fall  into  a  contradiction  with  itfelf,  mult  be  by  founding 
an  aflertion  upon  a  principle  univerfally  admitted,  and  at 
the  fame  time  inferring,  from  another  principle  no  lefs  ac¬ 
credited,  a  pofition  the  very  reverfe  of  it.  This  cafe  here 
prefents  itfelf  in  the  four  Natural  Ideas  of  Reafon,  from 
•which  arife  four  aflertions  on  the  one  fide,  and  as  many 
counter-afiertions  on  the  other  5  each  of  which  is  ftriCtly 
deduced  from  univerfal  principles.  This  extraordinary 
faCt  mull  prove  to  us,  without  the  final  left  doubt,  that 
fome  fecret  error  lies  at  the  foundation  in  the  prefuppofi- 
tions  on  which  thefe  contradictions  reft,  and  of  which 
Reafon  itfelf  muft  in  fome  way  be  guilty. 

i’  therefore  wilh  the  Critical  reader  to  occupy  himfelf 
principally  with  this  inconfiftency  of  Reafon,  becaufe 
Nature  itfelf  has  ejlablifived  it,  in  order  to  make  Reafon 
ftartle  in  its  bold  prelumptions,  and  to  compel  it  to  J'elfi- 
examination.  The  proofs  which  I  have  given  in  the  Critic 
of  Pure  Reafon,  both  of  the  thejis  and  .the  antithejis,  I 
will  anfwer  for ;  and  they  will  be  found  perfectly  to 
have  ellablifhed  this  unavoidable  antinomy  of  Reafon. 
If  then  the  reader  lhall  be  induced  by  this  ftrange  Phe¬ 
nomenon  to  go  back  to  the  examination  of  the  prejuppoji- 
ticus  on  which  it  refts,  he  will  find  himfelf  compelled  to 
inveftigate  with  me  more  deeply  the  firit  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  of  pure  Reafon. 

Two  pofitions  which  contradict  each  other  cannot  both 
be  falfe,  unlefs  the  conception  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
them  is  in  itfelf  contradictory  :  for  inftance,  in  the  two 
pofitions,  a  Square  Circle  is  round,  and  a  Square  Circle  is 
not  round,  both  are  falfe  ;  for,  with  relpeCt  to  the  firft  po¬ 
fition,  it  is  falfe  to  fay  that  a  Circle  of  this  dejcription  is 
Round,  becaufe  it  is  Square;  but  it  is  alio  falle  to  fay 
.that  it  is  not  round,  that  is,  that  it  is  f quart,  becaufe  it  is 
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Antithesis. 

1.  The  World,  with  regard  to  Time  and  Space,  is  in¬ 
finite.  , 

Antithesis. 

2.  There  is  nothing  Simple,  but  every  thing  is  Com¬ 
posed. 

Antithesis. 

3.  Thefe  is  no  Freedom,  but  every  thing  is  Nature. 

Antithesis. 

4.  In  this  feries  there  is  nothing  Necejj'ary,  but  every 
thing  is  Contingent. 

a  Circle.  For  herein  exaftly  confifts  the  logical  mark  of  the 
impoffilility , of  a  Conception  ;  that,  under  the  prefuppofi- 
tion  of  this  Conception,  two  contradictory  pofitions  would 
be  falfe  at  the  fame  time.  Confequently,  becaufe  no  third 
cafe  can  be  thought  between  them,  nothing  at  all  is 
thought  by  fuch  a  conception. 

With  relpeCt  to  the  two  Antinomies  which  I  term  ma¬ 
thematical,  becaufe  they  merely  add  and  divide  the  homo - 
gencal,  fuch  a  contradictory  conception  actually  form* 
their  bafis ;  and  therefore,  I  maintain,  that  the  Thefts  and 
Antithejis  in  both  are  equally  falfe. 

When  I  fpeak  of  objeCts  in  Time  and  Space,  I  do  not 
fpeak  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  becaule  of  thefe  I  know 
nothing ;  but  only  of  things  as  phenomena,  i.  e.  as  we 
experience  them  by  the  faculties  exclulively  granted  to 
Man.  But  what  I  think  to  be  in  Time  and  Space  ;  of  this 
I  muft  not  fay,  that  independent  of  my  fo  thinking,  and  in. 
itfelf,  it  is  in  Time  and  Space ;  for  in  that  cafe  I  ihould 
contradict  myfelf;  becaufe  Time  and  Space,  with  all  that 
they  contain,  are  nothing  in  themfelves  and  independent  of 
the  mind  ;  for  Time  and  Space  are  only  modes  of  repre- 
fentation  ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  a  mere  mode 
of  reprefentation  is  at  the  fame  time  an  cxi/ling  thing  in¬ 
dependent  of  reprefentation.  The  objeCts  ot  the  Senles, 
therefore,  exifl  only  in  experience ;  but  to  attribute  to  them 
this  very  exiftence  independent  of  experience,  alfo  is  as 
much  as  to  fay  that  experience  is  poflible  without  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  refpeCt  to  the  bounds  of  the 
univerfe  in  Time  and  Space,  it  is  juft  as  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  it  is  infinite  as  to  fay  that  it  is  finite.  For  neither  of 
thefe  pofitions  is  confident  with  experience.  If  I  limit 
the  world,  in  my  thoughts,  by  an  empty  Space  furround¬ 
ing  it,  or  by  a  preceding  empty  Time  ;  I  can  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  either  of  the  infinite  empty  Space  or  of  the  in¬ 
finite  elapfedTime.  Thefeareonly  Ideas  5  and  the  bounds 
of  the  world  thus  attempted  to  be  determined  by  them, 
can  never  be  the  Senfible  World,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
whole  of  Phenomena,  whofe  exiftence  and  connection  are 
confined  to  our  Reprefentations,  that  is,  to  experience. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  therefore,  that,  as  the  conception  of 
'  a  fenjible  world  exciting  in  itfelf  ( per-Je )  is  a  contradiction, 
in  other  words,  a Jquare  circle,  the  anfwer  to  the  queftjon 
whether  fuch  a  world  is  limited  or  not  muft  be  falle,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  given  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 

The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  fecond  Antinomy, 
which  regards  the  divifion  of  the  phenomena.  For  thefe  are 
mere  reprefentations,  and  the  parts  exift  merely  in  tfte 
reprefentatfbn  of  them  ;  they  confequently  exift  in  the 
divilion,  or  in  the  experience  in  which  they  are  given  $ 
and  this  divifion  goes,  therefore,  only  lb  far  as  experience 
reaches.  To  fuppofe  that  a  phenomenon,  for  inftance, 
that  of  body,  contains  all  its  parts  in  itfelf  prior  to  all  ex¬ 
perience,  and  all  thofe  parts  too  which  pofjlble  experience 
ever  can  attain,  is  to  give  to  a  mere  phenomenon,  which  can 
only  exift  in  experience,  an  exiftence  of  its  own  alfo  prior 
to  all  experience,  which  is  juft  faying  that  mere  repvefen- 
tations  exift  before  they  are  met  with  in  our  reprel’enting 
faculty,  which  is  another  Jquare  circle;  and  everythin- 
tion  of  the  unmeaning  though  feemingly-  important  quef- 
tion  founded  upon  it,  as  to  bodies  confiding  of  an  infinite 
number  of  parts  or  of  a  finite  number  of  Jimple  parts,  muft 
be  equally  falfe. 
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In  the  firft  clafs  of  Antinomies  (the  Mathematical), 
the  falfity  of  the  prefuppofition  confifted  in  this ;  that 
fomething  completely  nugatory,  and  which  contradicts 
itfelf;  namely,  a  phenomenon  confidered  as  a  thing  in  itfelf, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  conceivable.  In  the  fecond  clafs  of 
Antinomies  ( the  dynamical ),  the  falfity  of  the  prefuppo- 
fition  will  be  found  to  cohfift  in  this ;  that  what  is  really 
conceivable  is  reprefented  as  contradictory.  As  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe,  therefore,  the  oppofite  affertions  are  both  falfe  ; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  both  be  true. 

The  Mathematical  connection,  that  of  Quantity,  necef- 
farily  prefuppofes  a  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  what  is 
conneCted.  The  dynamical  by  no  means  requires  this.  In 
treating  of  the  mere  quantity  of  what  is  extended,  all  the 
parts  mull  be  homogeneal ;  whereas,  in  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect,  this  uniformity  may  indeed  occur, 
but  it  is  not  neceffary. 

To  confider  the  objeCts  of  the  fenfible  world  as  things 
in  themfelves,  has  been  fhown  to  be  abfurd  ;  and  to  add 
further,  that  cause  and  effect  is  a  law  of  the  things 
in  themfelves,  would  be  (till  more  abfurd.  In  the  fame 
manner,  if  a  free  being  were  reprefented  like  other  objeCts 
as  a  mere  phenomenon,  a  fimilar  contradiction  and  abfur- 
dity  would  arife ;  for  the  fame  thing  would  thus  be  af¬ 
firmed  and  denied  of  the  fame  identical  objeCt  in  the  very 
fame  fignification ;  that  is,  we  fhould  generate  another 
fquare  circle.  But,  if  the  necefity  of  Nature  is  referred 
merely  to  the  phenomena,  and  liberty  merely  to  the  things 
in  themfelves,  then  no  contradiction  arifes,  though  we 
grant  both  kinds  of  Caufality,  however  difficult  or  even 
impoffible  it  may  be  to  comprehend  the  latter. 

In  the  field  of  phenomena,  every  effeCt  is  an  event,  fome¬ 
thing  occurring  in  Time  ;  and  mult  be  preceded,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  univerfal  law  of  nature,  by  a  certain  fituation 
and  condition  of  its  Caufe,  which  it  follows  according  to 
a  conftant  law.  But  this  determination  of  its  Caufe  is  an 
event  alfo ;  and  the  Caufe  mult  have  begun  to  aCt,  for 
otherwife  no  fucceffion  of  time  between  it  and  the  effeCt 
would  be  conceivable,  and  the  EffeCt  would  always  have 
exiited,  as  well  as  the  Caufe. 

There  is  then  a  neceffity  operating  upon  all  the  caufes  of 
Nature,  as  their  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Liberty 
is  attributed  to  fome  of  the  caufes  of  phenomena,  it  muff 
be  a  power  to  begin  them  fpontaneoufly,  i.  e.  without  its 
being  neceffary  that  the  caufality  of  the  Caufe  itfelf  fhould 
begin,  and  confequently  without  its  requiring  any  prior 
caufe  to  determine  its  beginning.  But  in  that  cafe  it 
would  be  neceffary  that  the  Caufe  fhould  be  no  phenomenon 
■in  time,  but  a  thing  in  itfelf,  and  its  effeCts  merely  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  Idea  of  Liberty  can  only  arife  in  the  relation  of 
an  intellectual  being  as  Caufe  to  phenomena  as  Effedls. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  apply  Liberty  to  matter  in  the  in- 
cefi'ant  aCiion  by  which  it  occupies  fpace,  although  this 
aCtion  fprings  from  an  internal  principle.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  our  Conception  of  Liberty  applicable  to 
pure  intellectual  beings  ;  for  inftance,  to  God,  fo  far  as 
we  confider  his  aCtion  as  immanent.  For,  though  he  here 
aCts  independently  of  external  caufes,  his  aCtion  is  ftill 
determined  by  his  eternal  Reafon,  confequently  by  his 
godly  nature.  It  is  only  when  fomething  is  to  begin 
through  an  aCtion,  that  is,  when  the  effeCt  is  to  be  fuch 
that  it  can  occur  in  the  l'eries  of  time,  or  in  the  fenfible 
world,  as,  for  inftance,  a  beginning  of  the  world ;  then  only 
can  the  queftion  arife,  whether  the  Caufe  itfelf  muff  alfo 
have  had  a  beginning,  or,  could  commence  an  EffeCt 
without  itfelf  commencing.  If  the  Caufe  had  itfelf  a 
Caufe,  it  belongs  to  the  neceffity  of  Nature ;  if  it  had  none, 
it  is  free.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  this 
conception  of  Liberty,  which  I  define  as  the  quality  of 
a  power,  to  commence  an  event  of  itfelf,  is  the  great  ob¬ 
jeCt  which  Metaphylics  has  to  inveftigate. 

If  we  can  conceive,  without  contradiction,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  being  aCling  upon  the  phenomena,  ftill  the'  necef- 
fty  of  Nature  will  continue  to  conned  under  Cause  and 


Effect  the  events  in  the  fenfible  world.  And  we  may 
neverthelefs. attribute  Lieerty  to  that  intellectual  caufe 
which  is  itfelf  no  phenomenon,  although  its  effeCts  [are 
phenomena ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  without  contradic¬ 
tion  apply  Nature  and  Liberty  to  the  very  fame  being, 
but  viewed  in  two  different  lights  ;  in  the  one  as  a  pheno¬ 
menon,  in  the  other  as  thing  in  itfelf,  or  noumenon. 

We  poffefs  a  Faculty  whofe  aCtions  ftand  in  relation  to 
natural  caufes,  and  which  fo  far  is  the  faculty  of  a  being 
which  itfelf  is  a  phenomenon,  but  whofe  aCtions  alfo  are 
influenced  by  Ideas,  fmee  they  are  able  to  determine 
this  faculty.  This  determination  is  the  necejfitation  of 
Duty.  This  Faculty  is  called  Reason  ;  and,  while  we 
confider  Man  folely  as  determinable  by  Reafon,  we  do 
not  think  of  him  as  an  objeCt  of  Senfe,  but  as  a  thing  in 
itfelf ;  the  poffibility  of  which,  namely,  how  Duty  which 
has  never  yet  been  explained  can  determine  the  activity 
of  Reafon,  and  how  this  can  be  the  caufe  of  aCtions, 
whofe  effeCts  are  phenomena  in  the  fenfible  world,  can¬ 
not  be  conceived.  The  caufality  of  Reafon,  or  of  Ideas, 
however,  producing  effeCts  in  the  fenfible  world,  would 
be  freedom. 

I  may  fay  then,  without  contradiction,  that  all  aCtions 
of  Rational  Beings,  viewed  as  phenomena  in  experience, 
ftand  under  the  necefity  of  nature ;  but  that  the  very  fame 
aCtions,  confidered  merely  with  refpeCt  to  the  Faculty  of 
Reafon,  are  free.  The  neceffity  of  Nature,  however,  re¬ 
mains,  whether  the  rational  being  produce  effeCts  in  the 
fenfible  world  from  Reafon  alone,  or  otherwife.  In  the 
former  cafe,  Reafon  is  the  caufe  of  the  necefity,  and  is 
therefore  free;  in  the  latter  cafe,  Reafon  exercifes  no 
power  over  the  fenfible  world.  It  is  not  however  in  itfelf 
on  that  account  determined  by  Senfe,  (which  is  impof¬ 
fible,)  and  therefore  even  in  this  cafe  it  is  free.  Liberty 
does  not  interfere  with  the  Laws  of  Nature,  any  more 
than  they  detraCf  from  it. 

The  caufality  of  Reafon  may  be  confidered  as  a  firft 
commencement  of  a  feries  of  phenomena ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  merely  as  a  fubordinate  commencement,  fince  the 
event  it  produces  is  alfo  connected  with  the  chain  of 
caufes.  It  may  be  confidered  without  contradiction  there¬ 
fore  in  the  former  refpeCt  as  free,  but  in  the  latter,  where 
it  is  merely  phenomenon,  as  fubjeCt  to  the  neceffity  of 
Nature. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Fourth  Antinomy,  it  is  removed  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Third.  For,  when  the  caufe  in  the 
phenomenon  is  d’ftinguiffied  only  from  the  caufe  of  the 
phenomena,  fo  far  as  the  latter  can  be  confidered  as  a 
■  thing  in  itfelf,  then  both  pofitions  may  be  true  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  we  can  never  find  in  nature  a  caufe  of  the  fenfible 
world,  whofe  exiftence  is  abfolutely  necellary ;  but  yet  the 
■world,  confidered  as  out  of  Time  and  Space,  is  neverthe¬ 
lefs  connected  with  anecejfary  being  as  its  cause  ;  and  the 
inconiiftency  of  tliefe  two  pofitions  relts  upon  the  miftake 
of  attributing  that  which  belongs  merely  to  the  phenomena 
to  the  things  in  themfelves,  and  confounding  both  in  one 
conception,  thus  producing  another  fquare  circle. 

Thus  then  I  have  exhibited  and  lolved  the  whole  An¬ 
tinomy  in  which  Realon  finds  itfelf  entangled  when  it 
applies  its  principles  to  the  fenfible  world ;  and  the  mere 
expofure  of  this  would  of  itfelf  be  highly  important  to 
the  knowledge  of  human  Reafon,  though  the  folution  of 
the  contradiction  ihould  not  have  completely  latisfied 
the  Reader,  who  has  to  combat  natural  illufoh,  which  lie 
but  juft  begins  to  perceive  as  fuch.  One  confequence  how¬ 
ever  rnuft  relult ;  namely,  that,  as  it  is  quite  impoffible  to 
avoid  this  inconfiitency  of  Reafon,  while  the  objeCts  of 
the  fenfible  world  are  miftaken  for  things  in  themfelves, 
and  not  confidered  as  what  they  are  in  fuel,  mere  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  the  reader  will  find  himieif  compelled  to  reconfider 
the  deduction  of  all  our  knowledge  a  priori,  and  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  that  deduction,  which  I  have  given,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  come  to  a  decifion.  And  more  I  do  not  at 
prelent  require ;  for,  if  in  this  occupation  he  has  pene¬ 
trated  far  enough  into  the  nature  of  Pure  Reafon,  the 
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criteria  by  which  the  folution  of  the  Antinomy  of  Reafon 
is  alone  poflible  will  be  familiar  to  him ;  without  which 
I  cannot  expe6t,  even  in  the  moll  attentive  reader,  a  per¬ 
fect  agreement  with  me. 

III.  Theological  Idea.  (See  Critic,  p.  571.) 

The  third  tranfcendental  Idea,  which  furnifhes  matter 
for  the  moll  important  ufe  of  Reafon,  but  which,  when 
treated  lpeculatively,  is  tranfcendent,  and  therefore  dia¬ 
lectic,  is  the  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason.  As  Reafon  does 
not  here  begin  from  experience,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
pfychological  and  cofmological  Ideas,  and  is  not  induced 
by  afcending  from  effect  to  caiife,  to  drive  after  the  ab- 
lolute  completenefs  of  their  ieries,  but  breaks  off  en¬ 
tirely,  and  proceeds  upon  the  mere  conception  of  that 
which  would  conllitute  the  completenefs  of  a  thing  in 
general ;  confequently,  upon  the  Idea  of  a  highly-per- 
left  original  being,  to  determine  the  pollibility  and  th 
reality  of  all  other  things.  We  may  here  fee  more  dif- 
tinftly  than  in  the  former  cafes  the  prefuppofition  or 
Idea  of  a  being,  which,  though  not  confidered  as  a  part 
of  the  feries  of  experience,  is  yet  referred  to  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  experience,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  conceiveable- 
nefs  of  its  connexion,  order,  and  unity.  In  this  cafe  it 
may  eafily  be  Ihown  that  the  dialeCtical  illujion  arifes  from 
our  miltaking  the  ftibjedive  conditions  of  thought  for 
the  objective  conditions  of  the  things  in  themjelves,  and 
an  hypothefis  neceffary  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  reafon  for  a 
dogma.  I  need  add  nothing  farther  here  on  the  pre- 
fumption  of  the  Tranfcendental  Theology,  fince  what  the 
Critic  lays  on  this  fubjeft  is  comprehenfible,  evident, 
and  decilive. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Transcendental  Ideas. 

The  objects  which  are  given  to  us  by  experience  are  in 
many  refpefts  inconceivable  to  us  ;  and  many  queltions 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  lead,  when  carried  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  cannot  at  all  be  folved;  for  inltance,  why 
there  is  attrablion  in  matter.  When,  however,  we  quit 
Nature  entirely,  and  occupy  ourfelves  with  mere  Ideas, 
we  can  no  longer  fay  that  our  objeft  is  inconceivable  to 
us,  and  that  the  nature  of  things  lays  infolvable  pro¬ 
blems  before  us;  for  in  this  cafe  we  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  nature,  or  indeed  with  given  objects,  but  with 
fuch  only  as  have  their  origin  folely  in  our  reafon,  with 
mere  intelledlual  beings;  all  queltions  concerning  which 
can  certainly  be  anfwered,  becaufe  reafon  mull  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  able  to  give  a  complete  account  of  its  own  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Plattner,  in  his  “  Aphorifms,”  fays,  therefore,  with 
acutenefs,  “  If  Human  Reafon  be  a  criterion,  no  concep¬ 
tion  can  be  incomprehenlible  to  it ;  it  is  in  the  real  only 
that  incomprehenlibility  is  to  be  met  with,  the  inconceiv- 
ablenefs  of  which  arifes  from  the  infufficiency  of  the  ac¬ 
quired  Ideas.”  It  merely  founds  paradoxical,  but  is 
really  not  fo,  to  fay  that  in  nature  many  things  are  in¬ 
comprehenlible;  for  inltance,  the  power  of  generation  ;  but 
that,  when  we  afeend  higher,  and  proceed  beyond  nature, 
we  find  every  thing  comprehenfible ;  for  then  we  leave 
entirely  the  objects  which  are  given  to  us,  and  occupy 
ourfelves  merely  with  Ideas. 

Since  the  Phyliological,  Cofmological,  and  Theological, 
Ideas,  are  all  pure  conceptions  of  Reafon,  which  never 
can  be  given  in  experience ;  the  queltions  w’hich  reafon 
alks  with  refpedl  to  them  are  not  furnilhed  by  the  ob- 
jjedts,  but  merely  by  the  maxims  of  Reafon,  purely  for  its 
own  fatisfadlion ;  and  mull  each  of  them  be  fufceptible 
of  a  fufficient  anfwer,  which  confills  indeed  in  Ihowing 
,  that  thefe  Ideas  are  principles  for  bringing  the  ufe  of  the 
underftanding  to  an  agreement  with  itfef,  to  completenefs, 
and  to  fynthetical  unity;  and  that  they  are  only  in  this 
fefpeCt  valid  of  experience,  though  indeed  uniformly.  For, 
though;  the  abfolute  whole  of  experience  is  impolfible, 
yet  the  Idea  of  a  whole  of  Knowledge  according  to  prin¬ 
ciples  is  that  alone  which  can  procure  to  it  a  fyllematicai 
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unity,  without  which  it  would  be  merely  fragmentary, 
and  unfit  for  our  highell  end,  w’hich  is  indeed  the  fyltem 
of  all  ends  ;  not  only  of  the  practical  but  alfo  of  the  fpe- 
culative  ufe  of  Reafon. 

The  tranfcendental  Ideas,  therefore,  exprefs  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  Reafon  as  the  principle  of  the  fyftematic 
unity  of  the  ufe  of  underftanding.  But,  if  we  confider 
this  unity  in  the  form  of  Knowledge  as  inherent  in  ob¬ 
jects,  fuppofing  it  to  be  confiitutive  when  it  is  merely 
regulative,  and  thus  perfuade  ourfelves  that  by  means  of 
thefe  Ideas  we  can  extend  our  knowledge  beyond  all 
poflible  experience  ;  this  is  a  mere  mifconception  of  the 
true  aim  of  Reafon  and  of  its  principles,  and  is  a  dialectic 
which  not  only  confounds  Reafon  when  it  is  applied  to 
experience,  but  brings  it  into  contradiction  with  itfelf. 

Of  the  Bounds  of  pure  Reafon. 

After  the  clear  demonftrations  given  above,  it  would 
be  ab furd  to  expeft  to  know  more  of  any  object  than  can 
enter  into  our  experience  of  it,  or  to  lay  claim  to  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  is  not  an  objefl  of  pof- 
fible  experience,  or  to  hope  to  afeertain  its  nature  as  it  is 
in  itfelf.  O11  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  Hill  greater 
abfurdity  not  to  admit  the  things  in  themjelves,  but  to  fet 
up  our  experience  as  the  only  poflible  mode  of  know- 
-ledge,  our  intuitive  faculty  as  the  only  one,  and  our  dif- 
curlive  underftanding  as  the  original  model  of  every 
poflible  underftanding;  thus  implying  that  the  phenomena 
are  the  things  in  themfelves,  and  that  no  nuumena  are 
requifite. 

Scepticifm,  and  the  lawlefs  dialectics  which  originally 
fprang  from  an  erroneous  Metaphyiics,  maintained,  in 
fupport  of  the  ufe  of  Reafon  in  experience,  that  every 
thing  beyond  this  is  deceitful  and  ufelefs  :  but,  when  it 
was  afterwards  perceived  that  the  very  fame  principles 
a  priori,  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  experience,  lead  Rea¬ 
fon  imperceptibly,  and  apparently  with  the  fame  right, 
to  a  region  far  beyond  experience,  then  doubts  began  to 
be  entertained  even  of  the  principles  of  experience  itfelf. 
However,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
this ;  for  Common  Sente  will  always  affert  its  rights. 
Here,  however,  a  remarkable  confufion  occurs  in  the 
fcience  of  Scepticifm;  fince  it  cannot  determine  how  far, 
and  why  only  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  Reafon  is  to  be 
trailed.  This  cdfifufion  points  out  the  neceflity  of  a  for¬ 
mal  determination  of  the  bounds  of  Reafon,  derived  from 
principles  by  which  all  relapfe  into  confufion  in  future 
can  alone  be  prevented. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  able  to  define  what  the  things  are 
in  themjelves,  independent  of  all  poflible  experience;  but 
Hill  we  cannot  abftain  entirely  from  the  enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  them ;  for  experience  never  completely  l'atisfies 
our  reafon,  but,  in  anfwering  its  enquiries,  refers  farther 
and  farther  back,  without  end,  as  is  fuificiently  feen  in 
the  Dialectic  of  pure  Reafon,  which  on  that  very  account 
has  its  good  fubjedtive  ground.  How  is  it  poftible,  -when 
the  nature  of  our  Soul  leads  us  to  a  clear  confcioufnefs 
of  it,  as  well  as  to  the  convidlion  that  its  phenomena 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  matter,  that  we  fiiould 
fail  to  enquire  w'hat  the  Soul  really  is.;  and,  when  we  find 
that  no  conception  of  experience  can  inform  us  of  it, 
how  can  we  avoid  adopting  the  conception  of  Reafon, 
(namely,  that  of  a. finiple  immaterial  being,)  though  we  are 
not  able  to  prove  its  objective  reality  ?  In  all  cofmolo¬ 
gical  queltions  we  treat  of  mere  knowledge  of  experience ; 
yet  wrho  can  fatisfy  himfelf  concerning  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  World,  the  liberty  or  neceftity  of  Nature  ? 
fince  every  anfwer  always  begets  a  new  queftion  which 
muft  equally  be  anfw’ered  ;  thus  clearly  evincing  that  all 
phyfical  explanations  are  infufficient  for  the  fatisfaftion  of 
Reafon.  Laftly,  who  does  not  perceive,  in  the  thorough 
contingency  and  dependence  of  every  thing  in  experience, 
the  impoftibility  of  our  relting  there  ?  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel,  in  fpite  of  the  warning  not  to  lole  himfelt 
in  tranfcc7ident  Ideas,  that  he  is  ltiil  compelled  to  feek, 
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beyond  experience,  for  repofe  and  fatisfaCtion  in  the  Idea 
of  a  Being  whofe  poffibility  cannot  indeed  be  compre¬ 
hended,  and  whofe  exiftence  therefore  cannot  be  proved, 
{hough  it  can  as  little  be  refuted  ? 

Bounds  (in  extended  things)  always  fuppofe,  beyond 
a.  given  place  or  fpace,  another  fpace  which  enclofes  it, 
and  upon  which  it  cannot  encroach  ;  Limits  do  not  re¬ 
quire  this,  but  are  mere  negations,  which  determine  a 
quantity  as  not  having  abfolute  completenefs.  Reafon 
confiders  around  itfelf,  as  it  were,  a  fpace  comprifing  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  though  it  has  no 
determinate  conception  of  them.  So  long  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  furniftied  by  Reafon  is  uniform,  no  determinate 
bounds  can  be  fuppofed  of  it.  In  the  Mathematics  and 
In  Natural  Philofophy,  human  reafon  has  indeed  limits, 
but  no  bounds ;  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  fomething  external 
to  thefe  fciences  to  which  they  can  never  attain,  though 
There  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  their  internal  pro¬ 
g-refs  will  any-where  terminate  or  be  completed.  New 
inventions  in  the  Mathematics  may  go  on  to  infinity,  as 
well  as  the  difcovery  of  new  properties  and  of  new  pow¬ 
ers  and  laws  in  nature :  yet  in  thefe  fciences  limits  muft 
be  admitted ;  for  the  Mathematics  apply  only  to  the 
phenomena;  and  whatever  cannot  become  an  object  of 
lenfible  intuition,  as  for  inftance  the  conceptions  of  Me¬ 
taphysics  and  of  Morals,  lies  entirely  out  of  their  fphere, 
and  thither  the  Mathematics  can  never  lead.  There  is 
confequently  no  continued  progrefs  from  one  of  thefe 
fciences  to  the  other,  nor  have  they  any  point  of  contaCt. 
Natural  philofophy'  will  never  difcover  to  us  the  internal 
nature  of  things,  or  that  which  is  not  phenomenon,  but 
which  ferves  as  the  chief  ground  of  explanation  to  the 
phenomena.  Yet  this  transcendent  knowledge  is  not  re- 
quifite  to  phyfics ;  nay,  could  it  be  added  to  Natural  Phi- 
lolophy  from  any  extraneous  fource,  as  from  the  infpira- 
tion  of  immaterial  beings,  this  fcience  mull  rejeCt  it,  and 
not  fuffer  it  to  mix  in  its  explanations. 

Metaphyfics,  in  their  dialeClical  invelligations,  lead  to 
the  bounds  of  Pure  Reafon  ;  namely,  to  the  Tranfcenden- 
tal  Ideas-,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  to  us  how  thefe 
bounds  are  determinable.  And  this  is  indeed  the  real  end 
and  ufe  of  this  extraordinary  conflict  of  Reafon,  which 
has  produced  Metaphyfics  as  its  favourite  though  young- 
eft  offspring  ;  which  production,  like  evqry  other,  is  to  be 
attributed  not  to  mere  chance,  but  to  an  original  germ, 
wifely  organized  for  important  ends.  Metaphyfics,  in 
their  original  outlines,  are  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
fcience  implanted  in  us  by  nature  itfelf,  and  cannot  at 
all  be  confidered  as  a  voluntary  production,  or  as  an  ac¬ 
cidental  attainment  of  experience,  from  which  they  are 
entirely  feparate. 

The  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  underftanding  are 
indeed  l'ufficient  for  the  empirical  ufe  of  Reafon  ;  that  is, 
within  the  lenfible  world  ;  but  this  is  not  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  Reafon  itfelf.  Queftions  continually'  recur  to 
which  it  can  never  hope  to  find  a  complete  folution. 
The  transcendental  Ideas  are  the  fource  from  which 
thefe  extraordinary  problems  of  Reafon  fpring.  Now, 
Reafon  clearly  lees  that  the  fenlible  world  cannot  contain 
completenefs  ;  in  other  words,  that  Time  and  Space,  with 
the  twelve  Categories  of  underftanding,  which  merely  lerve 
to  elucidate  this  completenefs,  can  by  no  pofilbility  rea¬ 
lize  it.  The  Senfille  World  is  merely  a  chain  of  pheno¬ 
mena  connected  according  to  univerfal  laws ;  it  has 
therefore  no  exiftence  out  of  the  mind,  and  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  not  the  thing  in  itfelf,  to  which  however  it  ne- 
ceffarily  refers.  It  is  here  that  Reafon  can  alone  hope 
that  its  defire  of  completenefs,  in  the  progrefs  from  the 
conditioned  to  its  conditions,  lhall  be  fulfilled. 

W e  have  already  mentioned  the  limits  of  Reafon  with 
refpeCt  to  all  knowledge  of  mere  intellectual  beings  ;  but, 
as  the  trarfcendental  Ideas  have  ftill  the  power  to  compel 
us  to  attempt  a  progrefs  towards  them,  and  therefore  lead 
.  us  to  the  point  of  contact  between  what  may  be  termed 
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filled  fpace  (Experience),  and  empty  (the  field  of  nbu- 
mena),  we  are  now  alfo  able  to  determine  the  bounds  of 
pure  Reafon  ;  Lor  in  all  bounds  there  is  fomething  pofitive  -. 
for  inftance,  furface  is  the  bound  of  body,  yet  this  furface 
is  itfelf  a  fpace;  a  line,  the  bound  of  a  furface,  is  alfo  a  fpace  ; 
a  point,  the  bound  of  a  line,  is  ftill  a  place  in  fpace  ;  whereas 
limits  contain  mere  negations.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Reafon  has  limits,  fince  we  have  found  that  there  ftill  lies 
fomething  beyond  them,  (though  unknown.)  For  the 
queftion  naturally  arifes,  What  relation  is  there  between 
that  which  is  known  and  that  which  never  can  be  known  > 
Here  is  a  real  connection  of  the  known  with  the  abfolutely 
unknown-,  and  it  is  necelfary  that  this  connection  thou  id 
be  clearly  defined. 

We  muft  now,  therefore,  reprefent  to  ourfelves  an  im¬ 
material  being,  an  intellectual  world,  and  a  higheft  of  all  be¬ 
ings-,  becaul'e  reafon  finds  only  in  thefe,  as  things  in 
themfelves,  completenefs  and  fatisfaCtion.  Though  we 
can  never  know  thefe  intellectual  beings,  we  are  ftill 
compelled  by  Reafon  to  adopt  them,  and  to  conneCt  them 
with  the  fenlible  world.  We  are  certainly  able  therefore  to 
conceive  this  connection  at  leaft.  But,  when  we  attempt 
to  conceive  the  intellectual  beings  themfelves, if  we  do  this 
by  pure  conceptions  of  Underftanding,  we  think  nothing 
determinately  of  them,  and  our  conception  is  without 
meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  thefe  beings 
by  properties  borrowed  from  the  fenfible  world,  they  are 
no  longer  intellectual  beings.  Let  us  take  an  example 
from  the  conception  of  the  higheft  Being. 

The  Deistical  conception  is  a  pure  Idea  of  Reafon., 
one  being  poffefl'ed  of  all  reality,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  determine  it ;  fince  for  this  purpofe  we  muft  borrow 
an  example  from  the  fenfible  world,  which  would  convert 
him  into  an  objeCl  of  Sense.  Were  I,  for  inftance,  to 
attribute  to  him  Underftanding,  I  have  no  conception  of 
any  other  than  my  own  ;  namely,  one  which  requires  in¬ 
tuitions  to  be  given  to  it  through  the  lenfes,  and  which  oc¬ 
cupies  itfelf  in  bringing  them  under  the  unity  of  conjciouj- 
nefs.  But,  if  I  feparate  Underftanding  from  Senfe,  and 
take  pure  Underftanding,  that  is,  the  mere  form  of  think¬ 
ing,  void  of  intuition,  and  attribute  this  to  the  higheft  Be¬ 
ing — it  is  evident  that  by  this  faculty  nothing  determi¬ 
nate,  that  is  to  fay,  no  objeCt  at  all,  can  be  known.  I 
am  compelled  then  to  imagine  another  underftanding, 
with  another  kind  of  intuition,  of  which  I  have  not  however 
the  leaf  conception.  The  lame  thing  occurs  when  I  attri¬ 
bute  a  will  to  the  higheft  Being.  This  conception  alfo  I 
muft  derive  from  my  internal  experience,  and  from  exift- 
ing  ObjeCls  of  Senfe,  which  entirely  contradicts  the  Idea 
of  the  higheft  Being. 

Hume’s  arguments,  as  directed  againft  Deifm,  are 
weak  ;  fince  they  apply  only  to  the  mode  of  Demonftra- 
tion,  but  not  to  the  Dciftical  pofition  itfelf.  With  re- 
fpeCt  to  TheiJ'ni,  however,  whofe  objeCl  is  a  nearer  deter¬ 
mination  of  our  conception  of  the  higheft  Being,  his  ob¬ 
jections  are  very  ftrong;  and  indeed,  as  they  affeCt  the 
ordinary  conception  of  that  Being,  they  are  irrefutible. 
Hume  always  refts  upon  this  ;  that  in  the  mere  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  original  Being,  to  whom  we  attribute  only  onto¬ 
logical  predicates,  Eternity,  Omniprefence,  Omnipotence, 
we  really  think  nothing  determinately,  for  this  would  re¬ 
quire  additional  properties  to  furnilh  a  conception  in  the 
concrete.  It  is  not  enough,  he  tells  us,  to  fay  that  this  ori¬ 
ginal  Being  is  a  Cause  ;  we  muft  lhow  how  its  caulality 
is  qualified,  either  by  undetfianding  or  by  will ;  and  here 
his  attacks  upon  TheiJ'm  itfelf  commence  ;  whereas,  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  only  made  an  affault  upon  the  proofs  of 
Deifm,  which  was  of  little  importance.  His  dangerous 
arguments  refer  altogether  to  Anthropomorphii'm,  (the 
attributing  human  properties  to  the  Deity,)  which  he 
confidered  as  infeparable  fromTheifm;  thus  making  it 
contradift  itfelf.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  attempt  to 
difpenfe  with  the  former,  the  latter  falls  to  the  ground 
with  it,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  Deifm  totally 
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"Unintelligible  and  ufelefs,  fmce  it  can  never  ferve  as  a 
foundation  for  Religion  and  Morals.  If  Anthropomor- 
phifm  be  unavoidable,  whatever  proofs  of  the  exiltence 
of  a  higheft.  Being  may  be  adduced,  {till  it  will  be  impol- 
fible  to  determine  the  conception  of  this  Being  without 
entangling  ourfelves  in  contradictions. 

When  we  combine  the  principle,  to  avoid  all  tran¬ 
scendent  Judgments  of  pure  Reafon,  with  the  command 
that  ftands  in  apparent  contradiction  to  it,  namely,  to  af- 
cend  to  conceptions  which  lie  beyond  the  field  of  expe¬ 
rience,  we  find  that  they  may  confiit  together,  but  merely 
on  the  boundary  of  the  permitted  ufe  of  Reafon  ;  for  this 
boundary  belongs  equally  to  the  field  of  experience  and 
to  that  of  intellectual  beings.  We  fee  here  the  ufe  of 
thefelDEAS  in  determining  the  bounds  of  Reafon;  which 
initruCt  us,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  ovetflrain  the  faculty 
of  experience  by  attempting  to  comprife  every  thing 
within  the  lphere  of  nature,  and  on  the  other,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  bounds  of  experience,  and  to  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  things  in  themfelves. 

We  do  but  reft  upon  this  boundary  when  we  limit  our 
judgment  to  the  relation  which  the  world  may  have  to  a 
being  without  it.  For,  in  that  cafe,  we  attribute  to  this 
Being  none  of  the  properties  by  which  we  think  objeCls 
of  experience  ;  and  thus  avoid  the  Dogmatical  Anthro- 
pomorphifm,  but  apply  thefe  properties  with  lafety  to  the 
relation  of  that  being  to  the  world,  and  thus  indulge  our¬ 
felves  in  a  J'ymbolical  Anthropomorphifm,  which  indeed 
refers  only  to  language,  and  not  to  the  objeCl  itfelf. 

When  I  fay,  we  are  compelled  to  confider  the  world 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  higheft  underftandingand  will, 

I  mean  really  no  more  than  that,  as  a  watch,  a  fhip,  an 
army,  is  related  to  the  artificer,  to  the  Ihiphuilder,  to  the 
'Commander,  to  is  tbefenfible  world,  or  all  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  bafis  of  this  whole  of  phenomena,  related  to 
that  Being  whom  I  know  only  in  his  relation  to  the  world 
of  which  I  form  a  part. 

This  is  a  knowledge  according  to  analogy,  which  does 
not  mean,  according  to  theufual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
an  imperfeCt  fimilarity  of  two  things,  but  a  perfekl  Jimi- 
larity  of  two  relations  between  two  completely  lieterqge- 
neous  things. 

There  is,  for  inltance,  an  analogy  between  the  Moral 
Relation  of  human  actions  and  the  Mechanical  Relation  of 
moving  powers  :  I  can  never  do  any  thing  to  another  without 
giving  him  the  right  under  Jimilar  circumjiances  to  do  the 
fame  thing  to  me.  In  like  manner,  one  body  can  never  aCt 
upon  another  by  its  moving  power,  without  caufing  the 
other  to  aCt  equally  upon  it. 

Right  and  Moving  Power  are  perfectly  heterogene¬ 
ous  things  ;  but  in  their  Relation  there  is  a  complete  Jimili- 
tude.  By  means  of  fuch  an  analogy,  I  can  therefore  form 
a  conception  of  the  Relation  of  things  abfolutely  unknown 
to  me.  For  inltance,  As  the  promotion  of  the  happinefs 
of  Children,  —  a,  is  to  the  love  of  Parents,  =:  b,  fo  is  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  =  c,  to  fomething  unknown  in 
God,  —x,  which  I  call  love,  not  as  if  it  had  the  lead  limi- 
litude  with  any  human  inclination,  but  becaufe  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  relation  of  this  love  to  the  world  as  equal  to 
that  which  beings  in  the  world  have  to  one  another.  But 
the  conception  of  Relation  is  here  a  mere  Category, 
namely,  the  conception  of  Caufe. 

By  means  of  this  analogy,  we  have,  however,  a  Conception 
of  the  higheft'  Being  fulficiently  determinate  for  us,  al¬ 
though  we  have  omitted'-every  thing  that  could  determine 
it  abfolutely  and  in  itfelf.  Hume’s  cenfure  upon  thole 
who  attempt  to  determine  this  conception  abfolutely,  by 
materials  taken  from  themfelves  and  from  the  world,  does 
not  apply  this  relation,  nor  can  he  riiake  the  reproach  to  us, 
that,  when  we  are  deprived  of  the  objective  Anthropomor- 
phifirn  of  the  conception  of  the  higheft  Being,  we  have 
nothing  left. 

In  the  perfon  of  Philo  againft  Cleanthes,  he  admits  the 
necelfary  hypothefis  of  the  Deift,  in  which  we  think  God 
merely  by  ontological  predicates,  Subjiance,  CauJ’e,  See.  and 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1038, 
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which  is  indeed  neccffary,  becaufe  Reafon,  in  the  fenfible 
world,  driven  on  by  conditions  which  are  always  again 
conditioned,  can  obtain  no  fatisfaftion  without  this  Idea; 
and  this  we  may Jafely  do,  without  falling  into  Anthropo¬ 
morphifm  ;  for,  the  predicates  we  attribute  to  God  are 
the  Categories,  which  indeed  give  no  determinate  Con¬ 
ception  of  the  original  Being,  but  on  that  very  account 
preferve  him  from  lenfible  qualities.  Nothing  then  can 
prevent  us  from  predicating  of  this  Being  a  CauJ'ality 
through  Reafon  with  refpeCt  to  the  world  ;  and  thus  pal¬ 
ling  to  Theifm,  without  being  obliged  to  apply  Reafon 
itfelf  to  the  Deity,  as  a  property  inherent  in  him. 

We  hereby  confefs  that  the  higlujl  Jiving  is  abfolutely  in - 
fcrutable ;  and  thus  refrain  entirely  from  the  tranfeendent 
ufe  of  Reafon,  which  might  otherwife  tempt  us  to  repre- 
fent  God  as  a  Caufe  operating  by  a  Will,  idly  hoping  to 
determine  the  Divine  Nature  by  properties  borrowed  from 
the  human,  and  thus  lofing  ourlelves  in  grofs  and  fantal- 
tical  conceptions.  Another  advantage  we  derive  is,  that 
we  are  thus  prevented  from  overloading  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  with  hyperphyjical  explanations  ;  turning  it  alide  from 
the  legitimate  lludy  of  nature,  and  convening  it  into  a 
prelumptuous  derivation  of  natural  phenomena  from  an 
imagined  higheft  Reafon.  Man  then  can  only  conceive 
of  the  world  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  higheft  Reafon  5 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  determining  in  fome  meafure  the 
nature  of  the  world  itfelf,  but  without  prefnming  to  fix 
that  of  its  cause,  and  on  the  other  eftablilhing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  higheft  Caufe  to  the  world,  as  the  ground  of 
that  rational  form  of  which  otherwife  the  world  mull;  be 
judged  incapable. 

I  may  fairly  fay,  that  the  Higheft  Caufe  is  that,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  world,  which  human  Reafon  is  with  refpeCt  to 
works  of  art.  Thus  I  leave  its  nature  ftill  undetermined. 

I  do  but  compare  its  effeft,  namely,  the  rational  order  of 
the  world,  with  the  effects  of  human  Reafon  ;  and  therefore 
attribute,  as  it  were,  a  Reafon  to  the  Deity,  without  im¬ 
plying  that  it  is  a  Reafon  Jimilar  to  my  own,  or  in  fait 
pretending  to  know  Him  by  any  one  intrinfic  quality. 

The  difficulties  then,  which  feem  to  oppofe  Theifm,  dif- 
appear,  when  we  conneCI  with  the  principle  of  Hume,  not 
to  pufh  the  ufe  of  Reafon  dogmatically  beyond  the  field  of 
all  poffible  experience,  another  principle  which  Hume  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked,  namely,  to  confuler  the field  of  all  poljible 
experience  as  bounded  in  the  eye  of  Reafon  by  another  fttld. 
The  Critic  of  Pure  Reafon  points  out  the  true  mean  be¬ 
tween  Dogmatijm,  which  Hume  contefted,  and  Scepticifm, 
which  he  wilhed  to  introduce  in  its  Head  ;  a  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  not  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  extremes  ;  an 
attempt  which  in  this  cafe  mult  occafion  the  greateit  con- 
fulion. 

In  the  commencement  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  have 
availed  myfelf  of  the  fimile  of  a  boundary,  in  order  to  fix 
the  limits  of  Reafon.  The  fenfible  world  contains  merely 
phenomena,  which  certainly  are  not  the  things  in  themfelves ; 
that  is,  not  nonmena.  Thefe,  however,  the  underfund¬ 
ing  is  compelled  to  adopt,  or  the  term  phenomena,  ap¬ 
plied  to  objects  of  experience,  would  have  no  meaning. 
Reafon  admits  of  both  thefe  fields,  and  the  queftion  now 
is,  How  does  it  proceed  to  limit  the  underftanding  with 
refpeft  to  them  ?  Experience,  which  comprehends  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  lenfible  world,  does  not  bound 
itfelf:  it  proceeds  indefinitely  from  one  conditioned 
thing  to  another.  That  which  is  to  form  the  boundary 
of  Experience  mull  be  entirely  without  it,  and  can  be  no 
other  than  the  field  of  pure  intellectual  beings.  But  this, 
to  the  underftanding  of  Man,  is  an  empty  Space.  As, 
however,  a  boundary  is  fomething  politive,  belonging 
equally  to  that  which  is  contained  within  it,  and  to  the 
1’pace  that  lies  without,  the  knowledge  of-fuch  a  boundary 
is  ftill  a  real  and  politive  knowledge.  The  boundary  of 
experience,  therefore,  though  by  fomething  not  other- 
wife  known  to  Reafon  than  as  a  mere  boundary,  is  a  politive' 
knowledge,  which  places  Reafon  in  the  fituation  not  to 
be  abfolutely  narrowed  and  confined  within  the  fenfible 
3  O  world. 
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world,  nor  yet  disgracing  itfelf  by  idly  wandering  about 
without  it,  but  flri&ly  limiting  itfelf  and  in  its  highelt 
ufe,  Steadily  refting  upon  its  boundary,  namely,  upon  the 
relation  which  it  has  itfelf  eftablifhed  between  what  lies 
without  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  con¬ 
tained  within  it. 

Thus,  the  pofition  which  is  the  re  Suit  of  the  whole 
“  Critic,”  is  eftablifhed  ;  namely,  “  that  Reafon,  by  all 
its  principles  a  priori,  informs  us  of  nothing  more  than 
merely  objects  of  poflible  experience,  and  even  of  thefe 
no  more  than  can  be  known  by  experience  itfelf ;  but 
this  limitation  does  not  prevent  Reafon  from  lending  us 
to  the  boundary  of  experience,  namely,  the  reference  to 
that,  which,  though  not  itfelf  an  objeft  of  experience, 
is  yet  the  ground  of  all  experience. 

Thus  we  have  clearly  exhibited  Metaphyfics,  according 
to  their  fubjedtive  poflibility,  as  they  really  arife  out  of 
the  natural  conftitution  of  human  Reafon,  and  confif- 
tently  with  the  effential  objedt  of  their  cultivation.  As 
however,  we  have  feen,  that  a  natural  and  undifeiplined 
Metaphyfics  entangles  itfelf  in  tranfeendent  and  dialectical 
conclufions,  which  are  either  illufory  or  contradidtory  ; 
and,  as  thefe  reafonings  do  not  aid  the  progrefs  of  natural 
Philqfophy,  nay,  are  even  prejudicial  to  it,  it  becomes  a 
queftion  of  great  importance,  for  what  good  purpofe 
nature  can  have  planted  in  human  Reafon  the  germ  of 
thefe  tranfeendent  Conceptions,  fince  every  thing  that  lies  in 
nature  muft  originally  have  been  placed  there  for  fome 
good  end. 

Such  an  inveftigation  is  indeed  dangerous  ;  and  I  con- 
fefs  that  what  I  have  to  fay  about  it  is  like  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  firft  purpofes  of  Nature,  mere  fuppofi- 
tjon.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  may  be  allowed,  fince  the 
queftion  does  not  concern  the  validity  of  the  metaphy- 
fical  judgments  themfelves,  but  merely  the  intention  of 
nature  in  giving  occalion  to  them  ;  and  therefore  lies 
without  the  fyftem  of  Metaphysics,  in  Anthropology, 

When  I  coniider  the  Tranfcendental  Ideas  which  urge 
the  pure  but  uninftrudted  Reafon  to  forfake  the  mere 
contemplation  of  nature  ;  to  afeend  beyond  all  poflible 
experience,  and  by  1'uch  efforts  to  bring  about  the  thing- 
called  Metaphyfics,  whether  it  be  Knowledge  or  Reafon- 
ing;  I  think  I  perceive  at  once,  that  this  gift  of  Nature 
is  intended  to  free  our  conceptions  from  the  fetters  of 
experience,  and  from  the  limits  of  the  mere  contem¬ 
plation  of  nature,  fince  it  is  evident  that  thefe  Ideas  lay 
open  at  leaft  the  profpedt  of  a  field  that  contains  objedts 
or  pure  underftanding,  to  which  Sense  never  can  attain  ; 
not  indeed  that  Nature  intends  to  employ  us  in  fpecu- 
lations  upon  thefe  objects,  fince  we  have  no  firm  ground 
tb  ftand  upon,  but  in  order  that  practical  principles  may 
have  a  field  for  hope  and  expedlation  open  before  them, 
without  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  extend  them- 
fclves  to  that  unirerfality  which  reafon  in  a  moral  view  re¬ 
quires  them  to  poilefts.  • 

Thus  the  Psychological  Idea,  however  little  it  may 
inform  me  of  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  which  is 
elevated  above  all  conceptions  of  experience,  (hows  at 
leaft  clearly  enough  the  infufiiciency  of  experience,  and 
leads  me  off  from  Matcriulifn  as  from  a  pfychological 
conception  unfit  for  any  explanation  of  nature,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  narrows  Reafon  in  a  practical 
view.  In  like  manner  the  Cgsmological  Ideas,  by 
(flowing  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  infufiicient  for 
the  fatisfadtion  of  reafon  in  its  lawful  enquiries,  ferve  to 
iecure  us  from  Naturu/ijhi,  which  gives  out  nature  as 
felf-fufficient.  Finally,  as  the  neceffity  of  nature  in  the 
fenfible  world  is  always  conditioned,  and  prefuppofes  the 
dependence  of  things  upon  others,  and  as  an  uncondi¬ 
tioned  neceffity  can  only  be  looked  for  in  a  (ingle  Cause 
diftiqdt  from  the  fenfibie  world,  Reafon  frees  itfelf,  by 
means  of  the  Theological  Idea,  from  FataliJm,  that 
is,  from  a  blind  neceffity,  either  in  nature  without  a  firft 
principle,  or  in  this  principle  itfelf ;  and  therefore  con¬ 
ceives  a  Cauj'e  that  is  free,  consequently. a  highc/i  Intel¬ 


ligence.  Thus  the  Transcendental  Ideas,  though 
they  give  us  no  pojitivc  knowledge,  yet  ferve  completely 
to  annihilate  the  bold  afl'ertions  of  Materialifm,  Natu¬ 
ral!  jin,  and  FataliJm,  which  tend  to  narrow  the  field  of 
Reafon,  and  thereby  procure  a /pace  for  the  Moral  Ideas, 
without  trefpafling  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of  Spe¬ 
culation ;  and  this,  I  fliould  think,  explains  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  defign  of  Nature  in  the  gift  of  Reafon. 

Fourth  and  laft  Tranfcendental  Queftion. 
llow  arc  Metuphyfics,  as  a  Science,  pofible ? 

Metaphysics,  as  a  gift  of  Nature,  are  found  in  eveiy 
human  mind;  but  we  have  feen  that,  fo  long  as  they 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  they  are  dialedtical  and  de¬ 
ceitful.  Principles,  therefore,  derived  from  this  merely- 
natural  fource,  and  entangled  in  this  illufion,  can  ne¬ 
ver  produce  a  Science,  but  only  a  vain  dtaleflical  Art ; 
in  which  one  fchool  may  indeed  excel  another  for  a 
time,  but  can  never  hope  to  attain  a  permanent  efta- 
bliflnnent. 

Now,  in  order  that  Metaphyfics  may  no  longer  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  mere  fyftem  of  plaufible  opinions,  but  main¬ 
tain  its  rank  as  a  fciencc,  polfeffing  Jc If -evident  truth,  and 
carrying  with  it  unvarying  convidlion,  a  Critic  of  Rea¬ 
son  itfelf  muft  lay  the  foundation  of  it  by  Conceptions 
d  priori,  feparating  them  according  to  their  different 
fources,  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason.  It  muft 
prefen  t  a  Complete  Table,  and  an  Analyfis  of  thefe  Con¬ 
ceptions,  together  with  ail  that  can  be  inferred  from 
them  ;  and,  above  all,  it  muft  eftablifti  by  their  deduction 
the  poflibility  of  Synthetical  Knowledge  d  priori.  It  muft 
fix  the  principles  and  the  boundary  of  their  ufe.  All  this 
the  “  Critic”  muft  furnifli  in  a  complete  fyftem.  It  fol¬ 
lows  then  that  the  Critic,  and  it  alone,  comprifes  the 
whole  well-examined  and  well-attefted  plan,  pointing  out 
at  the  fame  time  all  the  means  for  its  execution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Metaphysics  as,a J'cience  can  be  produced: 
by  any  other  means  they  are  utterly  impracticable. 

The  queition,  therefore,  is  not  now  how  this  Science  is  • 
poflible,  but  merely  how  it  is  to  be  brought  into  ufe,  and 
how  men  of  talents  are  to  be  induced  to  profit  by  its  dif- 
covery,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  for  its  advancement,. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  whoever  has  once  tailed  the 
“  Critic”  loaths  for  ever  all  the  dogmatical  trafh  which 
he  only  endured  before  from  neceffity,  becaufe  his  Rea¬ 
fon  flood  in  need  of  fomething,  and  could  find  no  better 
entertainment.  The  “  Critic”  Hands  in  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Metaphyfics  of  the  fchools,  as  Chemiftry  to 
Alchemy,  or  Aftronomy  to  prognofticating  Aftroiogy.  I 
will  anfwer  for  it,  that  whoever  has  once  penetrated  and 
comprehended  the  principles  of  the  “Critic,”  though 
no  farther  than  they  are  exhibited  in  thefe  Prolegomena, 
will  never  return  to  the  old  fophifticated  fcience  of  illu- 
fions;  he  will  rather  look  forward  with  confidence  and 
with  delight  to  the  Metaphysics  which  are  now  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  power;  which  admit  of  no  further  difeoveries, 
and  which  alone  can  procure  lafting  fatisfadion  to  Reason. 
For  this  preference  Metaphysics  may  confidently  claim, 
above  all  other  poflible  fciences,'  that  it  can  be  brought 
to  abfvlute  eompletenefs  and  into  a  permanent  Jiate.  For 
Reafon  muft  difeover  the  fources  and  the  nature  of  its 
own  knowledge;  and,  when  it  has  reprefented  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  manner  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  powers, 
nothing  more  remains  that  it  can  know  -a  priori.  The 
certain  profpedt  of  a  knowledge  l'o  determined  and  con- 
clufive  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  charm,  even  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  it. 

All  falfe  Art,  all  vain  Wifdom,  lafts  its  time,  far  at 
length  it  de/lroys  itfelf;  and  the  point  of  its  higheft  cul¬ 
tivation  is  at  the  lame  time  the  moment  of  its  deltmction. 
That  this  period  is  now  arrived  with  relpedt  to  Meta¬ 
physics,  is  proved  by  the  ftate  of  decay  into  which  they 
have  fallen  among  all  enlightened  nations,  notwithstand¬ 
ing. the  zeal  with  which  all  other  fciences  are  cultivated. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  courfie  of  academical  ftu- 
2  dies 


die3  ftill  keeps  up  the  Jhadow  of  Metaphyfics.  One  fingle 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Berlin)  ftill  induces  by  its  pre¬ 
miums  now  and  then  attempts  in  this  obfolete  Art-,  for 
among  well-grounded  Sciences  Metaphyfics  are  now  no 
longer  ranked,  and  we  can  ealily  judge  how  any  man  of 
fenfe  in  our  days  would  receive  the  compliment  of  being 
ftyled  a  great  Metaphyfician  ! 

But,  though  the  feafon  of  the  decay  of  all  Dogmatical 
Metaphyfics  is  indubitably  arrived,  there  is  a  long-  and 
dull  period  yet  to  pafs  before  the  term  of  the  regeneration 
of  a  new  Science,  the  legitimate  though  tardy  offspring 
of  a  found  and  complete  Critic  of  Reafon,  lhall  fully  ar¬ 
rive.  All  tranfition  from  one  propenfity  to  its  oppofite 
pafles  through  the  fate  of  indifference,  a  ftate'  certainly 
unfavourable  to  an  author,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
highly  advantageous  to  Science.  For,  after  the  entire 
dillolution  of  all  former  connexions,  when  party-fpirit  is 
quite  extinft,  the  mind  is  in  the  very  belt  Hate  gradually 
to  receive  propofals  for  new  connexions,  agreeably  to  a 
new  plan. 

When  I  fay,  that  I  hope  thefe  Prolegomena  will  tend 


to  excite  fome  enquiry  into  “CriticaI,  Philosophy,’' 
to  revive  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Philofophy,  which  in  its 
fpeculative  part  has  long  wanted  nourilhment,  and  to 
prefent  to  it  a  new  and  very  promifing  lubjeft  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  I  can  eafily  imagine  that  ail  thofe  who  are 
weary  and  out  of  humour  with  the  thorny  paths  through 
which  I  have  led  them  in  the  “  Critic,”  will  be  ready  to1 
alk  me  upon  what  I  found  this  hope  ?  I  anfwer,  Upon 
the  irrejyiible  law  of  Nccejjity. 

That  Man  lhould  ever  entirely  relinquilh  Metaphyfical 
invelfigations,  is  as  little  to  be  feared  as  that,  in  order 
not  to  breathe  impure 'air,  he  lhould  give  up  breathing 
altogether.  Metaphysics  will  therefore  always  remain  in 
the  world;  and,  what  is  more,  will  exill  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  thinking  man. 
But,  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  called  Metaphyfics 
can  fatisfy  no  enquiring  mind,  and  as  it  is  impodible  to 
renounce  Metaphyfics  altogether,  a  “  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason”  itfelf  mull  at  hit  be  attempted  ;  or,  if fuck  a 
“Critic”  be.already  extant,  it  must  be  investigated. 


The  following  fuccinfl  and  fyllematic  account  of  the  Elements,.  Axioms,  and  Definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in 
the  Science  of  Metaphysics,  will,  it  is  hoped,  ferve  to  render  the  whole  fubjefl  clear  and  intelligible.  It  may  alfo 
tend  to  lighten  the  labour  of  thofe  who  undertake  to  inveftigate  the  Source  whence  Metaphyfics  as  a  J'cience  originally 
lpring.  Transcendental  Philosophy  is  that  fource  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  l\e  a  complete  whole,  as  delivered 
to  the  world,  by  the  immortal  Kant,  in  his  great  work  entitled  the  “  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,”  firfl  publilhed 
in  the  year  1781. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  METAPHYSICS. 


INTUITION, 

present 

in  Time  and  Space. 


CONCEPTION, 

absent 

in  Time  and  Space. 


IDEA, 

out  of 

Time  and  Space. 


MIND. 


SENSE. 

2  Receptivities. 


Time. 


Space. 


UNDERSTANDING. 

12  Categories. 

QUANTITY.  QUALITY.  RELATION.  MODALITY. 

Unity,  Reality,  Substance  and  Accident,  Possibility, 

Multitude,  Negation,  Cause  and  Effect,  Existence, 

Totality.  Limitation.  Action  and  Re-action.  Necessity. 


REASON. 


6  Ideas. 


Absolute 

Totality. 


Absolute 

Limitation. 


Absolute 

Substance, 

Absolute 

Cause, 

Absolute 

Concurrence. 


Absolute 

Necessity. 
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AXIOMS  OF  METAPHYSICS. 

I.  Consciousness  is  the  power  to  diftinguifh  ourfelves  from  fur 
*  0 

rounding  objects  and  from  our  own  thoughts, 
g.  Time  is  the  Form  of  Internae  Sense. 

3.  Space  is  the  Form  of  External  Sense. 

4.  Sense  -  -  -  -  makes  -  -  Intuitions. 

5.  Understanding  makes  -  -  Conceptions, 

6.  Reason  -  -  -  makes  -  -  Ideas, 


DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Intuitions  joined  to  Conceptions  make  Knowledge. 

2.  CoNCEPTioNsjoined  to  Conceptions  make  Thoughts. 

Remark . — The  above  Axioms  originate  in  “Transcendental 
Philosophy,”  on  which  the  poffibilitv  of  Metaphysics  as  a 
Science  refts. 
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As  the  preceding  Table  exhibits  the  entire  Elements  of 
Metaphyfics,  it  is  only  requifite,  for  the  eftabli'hment  of 
the  Science,  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  each  part, 
and  to  prove  that  thefe  Elements  are  neither  deficient  nor 
redundant. 

The  MIND. 

1 .  The  Mind,  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  the 
word,  implies  a  faculty  of  reprefenting  fomething  to  itfelf; 
and  therefore  may  be  termed  a  Representing  Faculty. 

Proof. — In  every  Thought,  Conception ,  Knowledge,  Judg¬ 
ment,  Idea,  &c.  the  Mind  always  reprefents  fome  objeft  to 
itfelf ;  or  the  Thought,  Conception,  & c.  is  perfectly  empty, 
and  completely  fenfelefs. 

2.  Every  reprefentation  requires  a  reprefenting  fdjeft  and 
a  reprefented  objeft.  ■ 

Proof. — The  reprefenting  fdjeft,  by  aft  mg  upon  the 
oljefl  that  has  occurred  in  the  mind,  produces  the  Repre¬ 
sentation.  Thefubjefl  and  objeft  taken  together  are  the 
'  Cause,  and  the  reprefentation  is  the  Effect.  And  no 
Reprefentation  whatever  is  polfible  without  thefe  three 
parts  :  that  is  to  fay,  Subjeft  and  Objeft,  as  Caufe ;  and 
Reprefentation  as  Effect. 

3.  In  every  reprefentation,  thought,  conception,  know¬ 
ledge,  See.  there  mult  be  an  objeft  confilting  of parts;  and 
thefe  mult  be  united  into  a  whole.  ' 

Proof. — For  that  which  hath  no  parts  is  abfolutely 
nothing,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reprefentable  as  an  ob¬ 
jeft  ;  and,  unlefs  thefe  parts  are  connefted  into  a  whole,  or 
unity,  no  reprefentation  of  any  one  thing  would  be  polfible. 

SENSE. 

1.  Sense  is  the  pa  five  f acuity  of  the  Mind,  that  receives 
the  parts  of  which  the  objeft  in  the  reprefentation  confilts, 
and  connefts  them  into  a  whole,  or  unity,  which  is  called 
Intuition. 

Proof. — For,  if  Senfe  do  not  receive  the  parts  of  which 
the  objeft  or  matter  of  every  reprefentation  confilts,  then 
w'e  create  the  objefts,  which  is  abfurd.  And,  until  thefe 
parts  are  connefted  into  a  whole,  or  unity,  no  objeft  could 
•ccur  in  a  reprefentation. 

Explanation  of  Terms  employed  in  the  Science  of  Metaphyfics. 

Sense  in  its  pa. five  capacity  is  called  Receptivity  ;  for 
it  receives  the  variety  or  matter  of  all  reprefentations  which 
the  mind  could  not  create. 

Sense  in  its  aftive  fnnfiion  is  called  Spontaneity  of 
the  firft  degree,  as  merely  uniting  the  parts  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  into  that  lpecies  of  unity  which  is 
Called  Intuition. 

Remark. — An  Intuition  is  not  an  intelligible  objeft, 
for  the  intelleft  has  not  yet  operated  upon  it :  Hill  we  are 
confcious  of  the  prefence  of  an  objeft,  though  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

2.  As  Sense  receives,  it  is  clear  that  it  mull  receive  a 
variety  of  parts,  othelwife  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  receive. 
Now,  there  are  only  two  general  varieties,  the  one  whofe 
parts  co-exiji,  the  other  whofe  parts  are  in J'trifl  fuecefwu. 

Proof. — All  objefts  in  Space  have  their  parts  co-exift- 
ing ;  all  objefts  which  are  in  Time  only,  have  their  parts 
following  one  another.  The  former  comprehend  all  exter¬ 
nal  lenlible  objefts  ;  the  latter  the  effefts  and  relations  of 
thefe  external  objefts,  or  the  internal fenfiblejhate  of  the f objeft. 
But  thele  two  deferiptions  include  every  polfible  objeft. 

3.  A.S  the  Receptivity  of  Senfe  receives  objefts,  the 
parts  of  which  are  either  co-exijhnt  or  J'ucccJjive,  it  may  be 
divided  into  tw'o  parts. 

Remark. — This  divilion  is  not  only  very  natural,  but  it 
is  alfo  indifpenfable  ;  for,  without  it,  we  fiiould  be  unable 
to  give  accurate  definitions  of  Time  and  Space. 

4.  The  Receptivity  which  receives  an  objeft  whofe 
parts  co-exiji,  is  external  receptivity,  or  Space. 

Proof. — For,  when  we  analyze  our  notion  of  Space, 
we  find  it  to  confill  of  a  variety  of  co-exifting  parts,  con- 
liefted  together  into  a  unity.  But  Space  alone  is  that 
whereby  an  objeft  conlifting  of  a  variety  of  co-exiflent  parts 
can  occur ;  which  is  precifely  the  cafe  with  the  external 
neceptivity ;  therefore  Space  is. external  receptivity. 
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5-  The  Receptivity  which  receives  an  objeft  whofe 
parts  are  fucceffive,  that  is,  merely  the  effeft  of  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  objeft  ;  and  which,  therefore,  exilt  in  time  only,  and 
can  only  be  an  fitlmwZobjeft ;  is  inter  nalreceptivity,  orTiME. 

Proof. — For,  when  we  analyze  our  notion  of  Time,  we 
find  it  to  conlift  of  a  variety  of  parts  in  ftrifl  fnccefion, 
connefted  together  into  a  unity;  and  Time  is  that  alone 
wherein  an  objeft  confilling  of  a  variety  of  parts  in  fuccef- 
fion  can  occur;  which  is  precifely  the  cafe  with  internal 
receptivity;  therefore  Time  is  internal  receptivity. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

Sensation  is  an  alteration  which  takes  place  when  the 
receptivity  is  affefted,  and  is  the  ground  of  Intuition. 

Intuition  is  a  fenfible  reprefentation  which  arifes  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  receptivity  being  affefted,  and  is  ei¬ 
ther  External  Intuition,  when  its  objeft  is  in  Space, 
that  is,  an  external  phenomenon ;  or  Internal  Intuition, 
when  its  objeft  is  in  Time  only;  that  is,  an  internal  phe¬ 
nomenon,  or  the  effeft  of  an  external  one. 

Phenomenon  means  appearance,  and  is  ufed  to  diftin- 
guilli  the  objeft  in  the  reprefentation  from  the  objeft  out  of 
it,  which  is  its  caufe,  and  is  called  Noumehon. 

Noumenon  is  the  thing  in  itfelf,  that  is  independent  of 
our  Faculties  ;  for,  it  is  then  out  of  Time  and  Space ;  that 
is,  out  of  the  fphere  of  knowledge.  Of  noumena,  there¬ 
fore,  we  can  know  nothing. 

Conclufion. — Thus  we  have  feen  that  the  mind  is  both 
Active  and  Passive.  Its  Receptivity  receives  the  matter 
of  knowledge,  which  it  could  not  create.  Its  Spontaneity 
connefts  this  matter  into  a  unity  or  form,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duces  an  Intuition.  Hence,  Sense  or  th efirjt  degree  of 
Spontaneity,  conftitutes  the  power  of  forming  Intuitions. 
UNDERSTANDING. 

1.  Understanding  is  an  aftive  faculty,  a  Spontaneity 
of  the  J'econd  degree.  It  comprehends  an  Intuition  un¬ 
der  a  Conception,  or  under  the  objeftive  unity ;  that  is, 
renders  it  an  intelligible  objeft. 

Proof. — For,  until  an  objeft  is  claffed  by  the  Under- 
ftanding,  it  is  a  mere  Intuition,  or  an  unintelligible 
objeft ;  but  the  inftant  the  intelleft  has  operated  upon  it,  it 
becomes  intelligible  ;  I  may  then  fay  I  underftand  it,  and 
know  what  it  is. 

2.  To  render  an  objeft  intelligible,  is  to  give  to  it  a  pre- 
cife  Quantity,  a  particular  Quality,  a  determinate  Relation, 
and  a  diftinft  degree  of  certainty,  called  Modality. 

Proof. — For  that  thing  which  has  no  precile  quantity, 
e.  g.  that  is  neither  a  mathematical  point  nor  an  entire 
world,  nor  any  part  of  a  world ;  and  which  has  no  parti¬ 
cular  qualities,  e.  g.  is  neither  hard,  foft,  See.  and  which 
Hands  perfeftly  alone,  without  any  relation. toother  things, 
neither  being  a  body,  nor  an  effeft  of  a  body,  nor  a  part 
of  a  whole  ;  is  completely  unintelligible. 

3.  The  Underftanding  conlifts  of  twelve  primary  and 
original  connecting  afts  called  Categories,  and  clafled  un¬ 
der  the  four  heads  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation, 
and  Modality. 

,  Remark. — The  whole  fabric  of  Metaphyfics  either  Hands 
or  falls  upon  the  proof  of  this  pofition,  which  will  be  given 
in  the  fequel,  under  each  head  as  it  arifes  p  and,  fliould 
it  fail,  then  indeed  will  Metaphyfics  be  thrown  into  the 
utmoli  confufion,  and  be  again  the  Humbling-block  of  the 
learned  ;  but,  fiiould  it  lucceed,  as  it  is  prelumed  it  will, 
we  may  then  boafi,  that  at  length  Metaphyjics  has  become 
a  Science  which  furpaffes  Geometry,  iince  it  explains 
what  the  geometrician  always  affumes  or  takes  for  granted, 
namely,  his  Axioms,  together  with  Time  and  Space. 

4.  Quantity  confifis  of  Unity,  Multitude,  and  Totality ; 
and  mufi  belong  to  every  thing. 

Proof. — For  that  which  is  without  quantity,  that  is 
to  lay,  which  is  neither  one,  many,  nor  all,  is  no  intel¬ 
ligible  objeft  ;  confequently  not  reprefentable:  i, e.  it  is 
Nothing. 

5.  Quality  confifis  of  Reality,  Negation,  and  Limitor- 
tion;  which  means  that  a  thing  either  is,  or  is  not ;  and,  if 
it  is,  that  it  is  limited, 
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Proof. — To  fay  that  a  thing  is,  and  yet  is  not  a  Real 
thing,  is  to  contradict  ourfelves.  And  to  fay  that  there 
can  be  any  Real  thing,  and  yet  without  limits,  is  certain¬ 
ly  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  intelligibility,  which  con¬ 
fines  11s  to  limits  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  infinite. 

6.  Relation  includes  only  that  of  a  Snbftance  to  its/n-o- 
pertils,  of  a  CauJ'c  to  its  Effect,  or  of  Action  to  Reaction. 

Proof. — For,  when  we  examine  really-exifting  things, 
we  find  they  itand  in  Relation  to  other  exifting  things ; 
and  without  fuch  Relation  they  are  by  no  means  conceiv¬ 
able  ;  e.  g.  we  cannot  conceive  a  Subltance  without  its 
Properties,  a  Caufe  without  its  Eft'eCt,  or  a  Whole  with¬ 
out  its  Parts. 

7.  To  conftitute  an  intelligible  objeCt  means  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  Intuition  produced  by  Sense  under  the 
objective  unity ;  i.  e.  to  judge. 

Proof. — For,  until  an  intuition  is  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  objective  unity,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 
That  is  to  fay,  that  the  Underltanding,  by  claffing  an  in¬ 
tuition  under  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation,  conflitutes 
the  intelligibility  of  the  given  matter  or  object  in  the  in¬ 
tuition  ;  fo  that  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  faCt  to 
fay,  that  Sense  receives  the  matter  of  all  knowledge,  and 
Understanding  produces  its  form. 

8.  An  Intuition  united  to  a  Conception  produces 
Knowledge. 

Proof. — It  is  evident  that  Knoivlcdge  cannot  confift  of 
mere  Conceptions  united  together  ;  for  I  cannot  lay,  be- 
caufe  I  conceive  a  certain  thing,  that  I  therefore  know  it; 
but,  the  inflant  I  clafs  a  particular  intuition  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  conception,  I  can  fay  I  know  it ;  e.  g.  This  building 
is  a  Caftle. 

9.  Modality  confilts  of  Pofftbility,  Exijlence,  and  No¬ 
te  (jity.  This  expreffes  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
intuition  belongs  to  Time  ;  namely,  it  may  be  in  any  time, 
or  it  is  in  a  certain  time,  or  it  mvjl  be  in  all  time. 

Proof. — Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  an 
intuition  may  be  poffible ;  that  is,  fuch  that  it  may  exifl 
in  any  time  ;  or  it  may  be  affinal,  that  is,  really  exilt  in  a 
certain  time ;  or  it  may  be  neceffary;  that  is,  muft  exifl  in 
all  time ;  as  the  very  contrary  is  impollible,  e.  g.  a  Circle 
without  a  Centre. 

10.  The  twelve  Categories  of  the  Understanding, 
as  arranged  under  the  four  heads  of  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  and  Modality,  are  not  only  efl'entially  neceffary 
to  the  intelligibility  of  objeCts  of  Sense  ;  but  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  complete  in  their  number,  that  is,  neither  deficient  nor 
redundant. 

Proof. — It  is  quite  impoffible  to  add  one  more  Ca¬ 
tegory  to  the  Underfianding ;  and,  if  we  take  one  away, 
the  whole  faculty  will  be  deltroyed.  For,  if  we  fpeak  of  a 
number,  it  muft;  either  be  one,  many,  or  all ;  and  no  other 
cafe  is  pofiible.  Secondly,  If  we  have  any  thing  incur 
thoughts,  it  muft;  be  a  Reality,  or  the  abfence  of  a  reality  ; 
but,  if  a  reality,  it  cannot  be  infinite,  therefore  it  muft  be 
limited  by  Negation;  that  is,  there  may  either  be  a  reality 
or  no  reality  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  reality,  it  muft  be  limited-; 
and  no  other  cafe  is  poffible.  Thirdly,  We  can  only  be 
afieCted  by  things  and  their  properties,  by  caufes  and 
their  effeCts,  or  by  parts  and  thSir  wholes.  Nothing  more 
than  this  is  conceivable,  therefore  much  lefs  knowable  ; 
for  experience  confifts  entirely  of  thefe  relations.  Laftly, 
With  refpeCt  to  Modality ;  things  may  either  be  in  any 
time,  that  is,  merely  poflible  ;  or  in  a  certain  time,  that  is, 
actual ;  or  they  may  be  in  all  time,  and  to  be  deftroyed  only 
with  the  deftruCtion  of  time,  that  is,  they  may  be  neceffary . 
Of  this  nature  are  the  Categories  themfelves,  for  without 
them  there  could  not  poflibly  be  any  experience  whatever. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

Quantity  is  that  which  is  produced  by  adding  one  to 
one  ;  and  expreffes  the  Conception  of  a  Number  in  general. 

Quality  is  the  quantity  of  being  in  Time  ;  for  every  len- 
fible  reality  has  a  being  in  time,  that  is,  a  beginning,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  end.  Rut  this  feries  of  Senfations  can  only  be 
meafured  by  a  Degree  ;  therefore  Quality  is  exprefi'ed  in 
out  conception  of  -a  Degree  in  general. 


Substance  is  that  which  lofts  in  Time,  and  has  pro¬ 
perties  that  change ;  or  it  is  the  permanent  in  Space,  in 
which  the  properties  or  accidents  inhere. 

Cause  is  a  power  in  one  Subltance  to  abb  upon  another, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  third  thing  called  Effect.  The 
firft  fubltance  or  intuition,  is  called  the  SubjcCt,  or  Agent ; 
the  lecond  lubftance,  or  intuition,  is  called  the  ObjeCt,  or 
Patient,  being  the  thing  aCted  upon  ;  and  thence  ariies 
necelfarily  and  immediately  the  Effect.  Hence  Caufe  may 
be  defined  to  be  the  Action  of  the  Subject  upon  the  Object, 
whereby  the  Effect  is  produced.  Caufe  precedes  in  time, 
and  F.ffeCt  fucceeds  ;  but  not  vice  verj'a. 

Concurrence  means  the  mutual  aCtion  and  re-a6tion 
of  co-exifting  Subftances  or  Intuitions,  whereby  one  de¬ 
termines  the  other’s  place  in  Space,  and  vice  verj'a,  as  parts 
of  a  whole. 

Conclujion. — Thus  we  have  fliown  that  the  Understand¬ 
ing  is  purely  an  aCtive  faculty  which  gives  unity  or  form 
to  the  matter  received  by  Sense  ;  that  is,  renders  an  In¬ 
tuition,  an  intelligible  object.  This  Faculty  is  therefore  a 
Spontaneity  of  the  fecond  degree,  but  ItriCtly  limited  to 
Time  and  Space;  or  it  is  the  Power  of  Forming  Concep¬ 
tions. 

REASON. 

1.  Reason  is  an  aClive  faculty,  or  Spontaneity  of  the 
Third  or  highejl  Degree.  It  comprehends  a  Conception 
together  with  its  Intuition,  under  an  Idea,  and  thus 
renders  a  conclulion  poffible. 

Proof. — For  what  is  a  conclufion,  but  the  compre¬ 
hending  the  individual  under  the  particular,  and  this  un¬ 
der  the  univerjal?  as  illulfrated  by  the  following  figure  ; 


Idea  Conception  Intuition 


Hence  the  Conclufion  ;  therefore  Kant  is  mortal.  But 
how  could  a  conclufion  take  place  without  a  Faculty  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  an  abjolute  Totality,  or  a  Totality  free 
from  Time  and  Space,  and  which  admits  of  no  exceptions 
whatever  ?  If  the  higheft  Conception  or  Idea,  in  a  JR«- 
tiocination  were  particular,  inftead  of  univerfal,  no  conclu- 
fion  would  be  poffible.  But  of  the  faCt  of  conclufion  no 
one  doubts ;  therefore  the  faculty  to  produce  it  muft  be 
admitted. 

2.  To  render  an  objeCt  comprehenfible,  is  to  clafs  it  un¬ 
der  an  Idea  of  Reafon,  or  under  a  Conclusion. 

Proof. — If  the  Intuition  Kant  were  only  claffed 
under  a  Conception  of  Underftanding,  it  would  then 
be  an  intelligible  objeCt,  but  limited  in  all  rel'pects  as  to 
its  duration  and  every  other  property;  for,  as  an  objeCt 
of  experience,  it  would  only  be  neceffary  on  account  of 
its  Caufe ;  and  we  could  not  predicate  of  it  any  thing 
abfolutely  ;  but,  Reafon  being  a  faculty  that  aCts  free 
from  Time  and  Space,  and  their  conditions,  it  enlarges  our 
views  by  allowing  what  the  underftanding  has  done,  and 
yet  hinting  that  this  does  not  include  all  the  properties 
of  which  objeCts  of  Nature  are  poffeffed,  that  they  may 
have  a  nature  of  their  own,  independent  of  that  con¬ 
nected  with  our  mode  of  reprelenting  them  ;  but  this  it 
can  only  do  by  claffing  the  objeCt  under  an  Idea  :  hence 
the  judgment,  “  All  Men  are  mortal .” 

3.  Reafon  is  only  capable  of  exerting  three  modes  of 
concluding ;  namely,  the  Categorical,  the  Hypo¬ 
thetical,  and  the  Disjunctive. 

Proof. — For  this  Faculty  can  only  arrange  Ideas  or 
Things  and  their  Properties  by  its  Categorical  concluding 
aCt ;  Caufes  and  Effects  by  its  Hypothetical  ;  and  Parts 
and  Wholes  by  its  Disjunctive  concluding  aCt.  But,  be- 
fides  Things  and  Properties,  Caufes  and  EffeCis,  and 
Parts  and  Wholes,  there  are  no  other  things  in  the  whole 
univerle  the  Ideas  of  which  Reafon  could  arrange  one 
3  under 
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under  another.  Therefore  there  are  no  other  concluding 
alts  but  the  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and  Dis¬ 
junctive. 

4.  Reafon  arranges  the  Categories  of  Quantity  one 
under  another,  thus:  Unity  under  Multitude,  and  thefe 
under  Totality;  and  thereby  produces  the  Idea  of  Abfolute 
Totality. 

Proof. — Every  thing  connected  by  the  underllanding 
is  ItriCtly  limited.  But  we  really  have  the  Idea  of  fome- 
thing  which  goes  far  beyond  the  limited  things  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  Idea  is  obtained 
is  by  a  Conclufion  of  Reafon ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
Categories  Unity,  Multitude,  and  Totality,  are  themfelves 
unconditioned  things,  and  that,  being  connected  into  a 
Unity  by  Reafon,  this  unity  mult  alfo  be  abfolute  or  un¬ 
conditioned.  Thus  Realon  will  have  abfolute  com- 
pletenefs ;  and,  when  this  mode  of  aCtion  is  applied  to 
the  other  Categories,  the  following  Ideas  refult. 

5.  Reafon  conneCts  the  Categories  of  Quality  ;  which 
are  Reality,  Negation,  and  Limitation,  into  the  Idea  of 
Absolute  Limitation. 

Proof.— For  every  reality  in  Time  and  Space  is  limited 
by  negations.  It  is  a  variety  whofe  parts  can  be  meafured 
by  Degrees  only,  and  thefe  by  other  degrees  Hill  fmaller ; 
and  this  without  end.  But  Reafon  will  have  abfolute 
completenefs,  and  thus  forms  the  Idea  of  Absolute  Li¬ 
mitation. 

6.  Reafon  conneCts  the  Categories  ^Relation,  which 
are  each  of  them  already  compound  notions  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ideas. 

Firft,  Sub/lance  and  Accident  into  the  Idea  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Substance. 

Proof. — For  all  the  Subftances  in  the  world  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  collection  of  properties  exilling  in 
Time  and  Space  ;  and  every  Analyfis  of  thefe  fubftances 
only  produces  another  fet  of  properties  without  end  ;  but 
Reafon,  which  adts  free  from  Time  and  Space,  and  will 
have  abfolute  completenefs  from  the  Category  of  Sub/lance 
and  Accident,  raifes  the  Idea  of  an  Absolute  Sub¬ 
stance,  which  can  never  again  become  a  predicate  of 
any  other  fubftance. 

Secondly,  CauJ'c  and  Effcdt  into  the  Idea  of  an  Abso¬ 
lute  Cause. 

Proof.' — For  all  Caufes  in  Time  and  Space  are  nothing 
more  than  EffeCts  from  preceding  caufes,  and  thefe  caufes 
are  again  effedts  of  other  caufes  ad  infinitum.  But  Rea¬ 
fon,  which  will  have  abfolute  completenefs  in  a  feries  of 
Caufes  and  Effeils,  raifes  to  itfelf  an  Idea  of  an  Absolute 
Cause  which  cannot  be  the  Effedt  of  any  other  Caufe. 

Thirdly,  Attion  and  Re-adion  into  the  Idea  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Concurrence. 

Proof. — For  all  the  fubftances  in  the  world  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  caufes  which  work  upon  other  fubftances, 
and  thus  mutually  determine  each  other’s  place  in  fpace. 
All  thefe  fubftances  are  themfelves  only  effedts  of  other 
fubftances,  and  l'o  on  ad  infinitum.  But  Reafon,  which 
adts  free  from  Time  and  Space,  will  have  an  abfolutely- 
complete  feries  of  Caufes  and  Effedts,  and  thus  raifes  the 
Idea  of  Absolute  Concurrence. 

Remark. — The  molt  important  notions  that  concern 
ns  as  accountable  beings,  depend  entirely  upon  this  pe¬ 
culiar  faculty  of  Reafon  in  railing  thefe  Ideas.  For  how 
otherwife  could  we  obtain  the  Idea  of  our  own  Soul,  a 
firfi  Caufe,  or  the  Deity  ?  and  without  thefe  notions  we 
lliould  not  differ  from  the  brute  creation,  and  mult  for 
ever  give  up  our  claim  tp  the  rank  of  rational  beings. 
It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  fciences  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Cosmology, and  Theology,  have  their  roots 
in  thefe  important  Ideas  of  Realon.  For  the  Idea  of  ab¬ 
folute  fubftance  leads  to  Pfychology,  the  Idea  of  a  firft 
Caufe  leads  to  Colinology,  and  the  Idea  of  an  abfolute 
mutual  concurrence  leads  to  the  fcience  of  Theology. 

7.  Reafon  connedts  the  Categories  (^Modality,  which 
are  Pofibility,  Exifience,  and  Necefity ,  into  the  Idea  of 
Absolute  Necessity. 


Proof. — For  in  Time  every  change  is  determined  by  a 
preceding  change,  and  confequently  there  is  no  abfolute 
neceffity.  But  Reafon,  which  adts  free  from  Time,  forms 
an  Idea  of  fomething  which  does  not  depend  on  a  pre¬ 
ceding  change,  and  which  is  exempt  from  the  conditions 
of  Time  ;  that  is,  an  Idea  of  Absolute  Necessity. 

Conclufion. — Thus  we  have  Ihown  that  Reason,  or  the 
liighrfi  degree  of  Spontaneity,  is  an  Adtive  Faculty  of  fo 
pure  a  nature  as  to  be  able  to  connedt  parts  which  are 
already  out  of  Time  and  Space  into  wholes  called  Ideas. 
For  what  are  the  Categories  of  Underllanding,  but  parts 
of  this  defeription  ?  On  thefe  Ideas  is  founded  the  er¬ 
roneous  notion,  that  we  can  know  immaterial  exiftences ; 
whereas  we  can  only  have  Ideas  of  them.  Hence  Rea¬ 
son,  or  the  third  degree  of  Spontaneity,  is  the  power  «f 
forming  Ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  Ideas  of  Reason  are  not  de¬ 
rived  from  Experience ;  for  the  furrounding  world  can 
offer  no  lhadow  of  any  thing  to  what  they  can  in  any  way 
refer;  they  are  therefore  a  priori,  and  fpring  entirely 
from  Pure  Reafon.  But  thefe  Ideas  can  give  us  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  objedt  whatever;  for,  in  order  to  know  a 
thing,  we  mull  be  able  to  inftance  a  particular  intuition, 
and  place  it  under  a  determinate  conception  of  Under- 
ftanding.  Reafon  has  no  intuitive  faculty,  for  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  department  of  Senfe.  But,  though  we  can¬ 
not  by  means  of  thefe  Ideas  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
any  objedt,  yet  they  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  bring 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  into  fyftematic  order, 
and  to  affift  us  in  forming  the  belt  plans  for  enquiring 
into  furrounding  nature. 

It  mull  now  be  obvious  that  thefe  Ideas  are  merely  of 
a  Regulative  Use  ;  for  without  them  we  lliould  be 
loft  in  a  crowd  of  particulars,  whereas  all  our  knowledge 
by  means  of  them  is  brought  into  the  greateft  fyftematic 
unity.  But  this  is  by  no  means  their  greateft  merit ;  for, 
from  the  difeoveries  revealed  to  us  by  this  fublime  Phi- 
lofophy,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  molt  complete  di- 
vifion  of  Reafon  into  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
The  former,  as  we  have  already  explained,  conftantly 
ftrives  to  produce  the  greateft  unity  in  our  knowledge 
by  collecting  it  under  a  few  heads  which  it  fuggefts,  and 
which  are  the  Six  Ideas  of  Reafon  ;  while  the  latter  never 
ceafes  to  procure  the  greatelt  unity  among  our  defires. 
It  is  indeed  upon  Practical  Reason  that  true  Religion 
and  Morality  are  engrafted.  The  belief  in  God,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  future  ftate,  are  here  fecured 
to  the  rational  being  in  the  molt  fatisfaCtory  and  conclu- 
five  manner.  But  we  mult  not  enlarge  here  on  thefe 
important  points,  but  beg  to  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Moral  Philosophy,  where  thefe  fubjeCts  will  be 
treated  more  at  large. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  preceding  concife  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Elements  of  Metapkyfics  will  have  the  effect  to 
prove  that  they  are  neither  redundant  nor  deficient. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  hitherto  Meta- 
phyfics  could  not  in  the  leaft  pretend  to  be  a  Science ; 
for  they  had  no  principles  upon  which  they  could  in  any 
manner  rely  ;  they  confequently  became  mere  fpeculation, 
and  were  fait  falling  into  defer  ved  difrepu  te.  But  may  we  not 
now  predict  their  regeneration  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
Britilh  nation,  which  has  already  diftinguilhed  itfelf  fo 
eminently  in  this  department  of  Science  ?  May  we  not 
confidently  hope  to  fee  them  form  an  effential  part  of  the 
education  of  our  Youth,  as  the  fciences  of  Geometry  and 
Aftronomy  do  at  prefent ;  and  thus  free  the  mind  from 
the  dark  clouds  of  Superftition,  Atheifm,  and  Scepticifm, 
which  have  fo  long  held  their  baneful  influence  over  us  ? 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  does  the  writer  elteem  himfelf  to 
exilt  at  a  period  of  tne  world  when  the  brilliant  lights  of 
pure  fcience  break  in  upon  the  mind,  and  dilpel  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  untutored  ignorance.  Filled  with 
the  molt  enthufiaftic  defire  for  the  fuccefs  of  true  Meta- 
phyfics,  he  configns  this  new  Science  to  the  protection  of 
an  enlightened  Public. — T.  W.  Od.  5,  x8i6. 
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METAPH'YSIS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  transformation ;  a 
metamorphofis. 

MET'APLASM,  f.  [from  the  Greek  perct,  againft,  and 
v\a.ff<ra,  to  place.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
words  are  placed  contrary  to  their  due  order. 

METAPLEX'IS,  f  [fo  called  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  from 
the  Greek  per  a.,  together,  or  between,  and  wAsxw,  to  plait, 
or  connect  ;  alluding  to  the  alternation  of  fmall  leaves 
with  the  membranous-tipped  anthers,  compofing  a  fort 
of  wreath  in  the  centre  of  the  , flower.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  con¬ 
torts;,  Linn,  (apocineae,  Tuff.  afclepiadeas,  Brown.') — Effen- 
tial  Charader.  Corolla  fomewhat  wheel-fhaped;  crown  of 
the  flamens  of  five  dwarf-hooded  leaves,  alternate  with 
the  membranous-tipped  anthers  5  mafles  of  pollen  tumid, 
pendulous,  attached  laterally  ;  ftigma  with  an  elongated 
undivided  beak. 

A  twining  fmooth  fhrub,  found  by  fir  George  Staunton, 
bart.  in  the  province  of  Peckeley,  in  China.  The  leaves 
are  heart-fhaped ;  clufters  on  ftalks,  inferted  between  the 
footftalks  ;  limb  of  the  corolla  bearded.  No  fpecific  name 
is  mentioned.  Brown  in  Wern.  Tran/,  p.  48. 

METAPON'TUM,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  founded 
about  1269  years  B.C.  by  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla, 
or  Epeus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Neftor.  Pythagoras 
retired  there  for  fome  time,  and  periihed  in  a  fedition. 
Hannibal  made  it  his  head-quarters  when  in  that  part  of 
Italy;  and  its  attachment  to  Carthage  was  afterwards  fe- 
verely  punifned  by  the  Roman  conquerors,  who  deltroyed 
its  liberties  and  independence.  A  few  broken  pillars  of 
marble  are  now  the  only  velliges  of  Metapontum.  The 
people  were  called  Mctapontini ;  they  pretended  to  fliow,  in 
a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tools  with  which  Epeus  built  the 
wooden  horfe.  On  the  fcite  of  Metapontum  there  is  now 
a  tower,  called  Torre  (li  Mare,  in  the  Bafilicata  of  Naples. 

METAPON'TUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Sily- 
phus,  who  married  Theana.  See  that  word. 

METAP'TOSIS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  per  a,  againft,  and 
vrru<ns,  a  fall.]  A  word  ufed  by  many  phyfical  writers  to 
exprefs  a  change  of  one  diftemper  into  another,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  by  diadoelw,  or  diadexis,  as  it  is  called,  when 
the  change  is  for  the  better,  and  the  morbid  matter  re¬ 
moves  from  a  more  noble  to  an  ignoble  part;  or  by  meta- 
ftafis,  when  the  change  is  for  the  worfe,  and  the  morbid 
matter  removes  from  an  ignoble  to  a  more  noble  part. 

METASTA'SIO  (Pietro),  a  very  celebrated  Italian 
lyric  and  dramatic  poet,'  was  born  at  Rome  in  1698,  of 
parents  in  humble  life,  named  TrapaJJi,  originally  from 
Aflifi.  A  very  early  talent  for  extemporaneous  effufions 
of  verfe,  called  in  Italy  improvifation,  which  he  isTaid  to 
have  exercifed  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  learned  Vincenzo  Gravina,  (lee  vol.  viii.  p.  807.) 
who  begged  the  boy  of  his  father,  and  brought  him  up 
in  his  own  houfe.  Gravina  changed  his  name  of  Tra- 
paQl  into  Metaftafio,  having  in  the  Greek  language  the 
fimilar  flgnification  of  “  tranfmutation ;”  and  by  this  he 
was  ever  afterwards  knowm  ;  as  it  feemed  at  once  to  ex¬ 
prefs  his  former  name  of  Trapafii,  and  his  new  fituation 
as  an  adopted  child. 

Having  changed  his  name,  Gravina  undertook  the 
more  difficult  talk  of  changing,  or  at  leaft  enlarging,  his 
mental  faculties ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  ftu- 
dying  the  learned  languages,  and  imbuing  his  mind  with 
the  Iciences,  he  wiflied  to  make  him  an  orator  rather 
than  a  poet,  and  determined  that  he  fhould  ftudy  the  law 
as  a  profeflion ;  that  and  divinity  being  the  only  two 
roads  by  which  a  man  of  learning  could-arrive  at  honours 
and  dignity  in  Rome.  Yet,  while  he  was  obliged  to  read 
the  dry  books  of  the  law,  and  was  feeraingly  occupied  by- 
other  Itudies,  he  found  time,  by  health,  to  read  the  great 
models  of  the  art  of  poetry,  for  which  his  inftinCtive 
paflion  increafed  from  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it.  At 
the  name  of  Homer  and  Ariollo,  his  favourite  poets,  he 
was  unable  to  contain  himfelf;  and  Gravina  difcovering, 
in  fpite  of  his  pupil’s  determination  to  conform  implicitly 
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to  his  will,  that  this  exclufive  paflion  for  poetry  was  infli- 
perable,  at  length  permitted  him  to  read  thofe  poets  which 
he  himlelf  thought  not  only  the  belt,  but  the  only  models 
of  perfection.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  during  the  early 
period  of  this  indulgence,  Metaftafio  produced  his  tragedy 
of  Giuftino,  conformable  to  the  rigour  of  all  the  rules  of 
the  ancient  Greek  dramatic  writers,  with  which  his  learned 
preceptor  had  fupplied  him.  We  have  his  own  opinion 
of  this  production,  in  a  letter  written  to  fignor  Callabigi,. 
in  which  he  fays,  “  I  fhould  have  wifhed  that  none  of  my 
early  productions,  which  favour  too  much  of  adolefcence, 
might  have  appeared  in  the  Paris  edition,  particularly 
the  tragedy  of  Giuftino,  written  at  fourteen  years  of  age  : 
when  the  authority  of  my  illuftrious  mailer  did  not  fuffer 
me  to  move  a  ftep  from  the  •moll  religious  imitation  of 
the  Greeks;  and  when  my  inexperience  and  want  of  dif- 
cernment  were  unable  to  diitinguifli  gold  from  lead,  even 
in  thofe  mines  themfelves,  of  which  he  then  began  to 
difplay  to  me  the  treafures.” 

After  producing  this  tragedy  on  the  favourite  model 
of  his  patron  and  preceptor,  the  learned  civilian  feems 
not  only  to  have  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  his  pupil’s 
adoration  of  the  mufes  ;  and  his  powers  of  improvifation 
were  occafionally  exhibited,  of  which  the  following  fpe- 
cimen  may  fuffice  to  give  an  idea.  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  iignior  Cataneo  at  Naples  to  fome  literati,  Gra¬ 
vina  was  prefent,  accompanied  by  his  pupil,  then  about 
fixteen  years  of  age.  He  defired  the  company  to  give  a 
theme  to  the  youth,  on  which  he  fhould  fing  extempora¬ 
neous  verfes  to  the  found  of  inftrumental  mufic.  The 
fubjeCt  given  was  a  panegyric  on  the  magnificence  of 
princes ;  concerning  which  Metaltafio  inftantly  poured 
forth  not  fewer  than  forty  ftanzas  of  eight  lines,  with 
fo  much  erudition,  and  luch  copious  illuitration  from  fa- 
cred  and  profane  hiftory,  that  the  whole  aftembly  were 
ftruck  with  aftoniffiment.  Being  afterwards  defired  to 
repeat  them,  he  replied,  that  they  had  efcaped  his  me¬ 
mory  now  that  his  imagination  was  cooled.  In  faCt,  he 
found  this  exercife  very  exhaufting ;  and,  juftly  thinking 
that  it  injured  his  tafte  by  encouraging  an  abundance  of 
crude  and  incorreCt  effufion,  he  entirely  difcontinued  it 
from  the  age  of  feventeen. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  learned  preceptor  and  patron,  Gravina,  who  died  in 
1718,  aged  fifty-four.  This  worthy  man  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mife  to  the  parents  of  Metaftafio,  of  treating  him  as  his 
own  child.  He  left  him  15,000  Roman  crowns,  (between 
3  and  4000I.  fterling,)  in  money,  an  excellent  library,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  rich  furniture,  with  three  fmall  places 
of  which  he  had  put  him  in  pofieflion  before  his  deceale, 
and  a  little  eltate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  our  young  poet,  now  become  a  free  agent,  and  a 
delpotic  prince  over  no  contemptible  fortune,  among  all 
his  acquirements  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  prudence  and 
economy.  His  converfation  and  verfes  had  too  much  ex¬ 
cellence  to  want  admirers;  and  his  table  was  too  well 
ferved  to  want  guefts.  He  quitted  the  dry  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  devoted  himfelf  and  his  fortune  to  the  mufes 
and  his  friends.  There  was  no  poetical  aflembly  in  which 
he  did  not  read  fome  new  production ;  and,  ltimulated 
by  the  applaufe  which  every  piece  univerfally  received, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  have  it  renewed  by 
another  compofition.  The  love  of  praife  is  an  infirmity 
to  which  tire  beft  minds  are  perhaps  the  rnoft  f object. 
During  this  intoxication,  not  a  thought  feems  to  have 
been  bellowed  on  his  prefent  finances  or  future  fortune. 
If  he  reflected  at  all  during  thefe  times  of  diffipation,  it 
was  on  the  number  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  the 
certainty  of  patronage  whenever  he  Ihould  want  it. 

His  patron’s  legacy  was  loon  diffipated,  not  in  the  fup- 
port  of  vice,  but  in  munificence  and  good  cheer;  lb  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  finding  himfelf  wholly  reduced 
to  his  fmall  Roman  places,  his  Neapolitan  pofleilions,  and 
his  library,  he  went  to  Naples  with  the  firm  relblutiou 
■of  feriouily  reluming  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Here,  in  mo 
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he  placed  himfelf  under  the  guidance  of  an  advocate  of 
the  name  of  Paglietti,  earneltly  entreating  his  affiftance 
in  the  lludy  of  jurifprudence,  and  promifing,  on  his  own 
part,  to  fecond  the  inftrublions  which  he  Ihould  receive 
■with  all  poffible  diligence  and  docility.  Paglietti  was  one 
of  the  moil  eminent  lawyers,  at  that  time,  in  the  city  of 
Naples  ;  but  fo  rigorous  a  difciplinarian,  and  fo  totally  de¬ 
voted  to  his  profelfion,  that  he  not  only  delpifed  but 
abfolutely  hated  every  lpecies  of  ornamental  knowledge. 
Poetry  was  therefore  ranked  by  him  among  the  raoft 
deadly  fins  of  which  an  advocate  couid  poffibly  be  guilty. 
Metallafio  was  not  ignorant  of  his  feverity  and  invin¬ 
cible  hatred  for  poetry;  but,  inftead  of  looking  upon  it 
as  an  evil,  he  was  the  more  eager  to  place  himfelf  under 
his  molt  rigid  difcipline,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe  into 
what  had  hitherto  been  to  him  fo  unprofitable  a  lludy. 

But  who  ihn.ll  reftrain  nature  ?  The  firft  breach  of 
contract  with  the  rugged  advocate,  and  firft  fedublion 
of  the  mufe  during  his  relidence  at  Naples,  w'as  in  the 
beginning  of  1731,  at  the  inltigation  of  the  countefs  of 
Althan,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  write  an  Epithalamium 
for  the  nuptials  of  her  relation,  the  marquis  Pignatelli ; 
it  confifts  of  near  a  hundred  obtave  ftanzas,  is  full  of  ele¬ 
gance,  and  in  the  higheft  clals  of  poetry.  The  drama  of 
j Endymion,  the  firlt  that  he  produced  exprefsly  for  mufic, 
is  faid  to  have  been  written  on  the  fame  occafion.  Me- 
taftafio’s  next  infringement  of  the  laws  againft  the  wdclced 
practice  of  poetry  was  occafioned  by  an  application  from 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  himfelf,  that  he  would  write  a  drama 
for  mufic,  to  be  performed  on  the  birth-day  of  the  em- 
prefs  Elizabeth,  confort  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who 
was  then  in  polleffion  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  faid  that 
he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  enter  on  this  talk, 
and  only  complied  upon  a  promife  that  it  fliould  be  kept 
a  profound  fecret.  Our  bard,  in  perpetual  fear  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  lawyer,  was  obliged  to  facrifice  his  hours  of  deep 
to  this  contraband  commerce  with  the  mules.  The  piece 
was  entitled  “  The  Gardens  of  the  Hefperides,”  and  is 
one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  his  early  produdlions.  The 
next  drama  that  was  written  at  the  expenle  of  his  legal 
lludies,  or  his  moments  of  reft  and  recreation,  was  Ange¬ 
lica.  This  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1722,  and  fet  to  mufic 
by  Porpora  for  the  emprels’s  birth-day.  It  has  been  faid, 
in  fome  accounts  of  Metaftafio’s  early  produdtions,  that 
Farinelli’s  firlt  public  performance  was  in  this  ferenata. 

The  poems  which  he  produced  at  Naples  were  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  perfons  poffefied  of  a  love  and  tafte  for 
poetry,  particularly  The  Gardens  of  Hefperides ;  but  none 
felt  its  beauties  fo  forcibly  as  Mariana  Bulgarella,  detta 
Romanina,  the  greateft  female  finger  and  act  refs  of  her 
time;  who,  having  performed  the  part  of  Venus  in  that 
cccafional  drama,  was  fo  enchanted  with  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  that  Ihe  could  not  reft  till  Ihe  had 
been  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  author.  In¬ 
deed  tradition  fays,  that  this  drama  had  an  effeft  upon 
the  audience  in  general,  which  Naples  had  never  before 
experienced.  The  recitative  was  hardly  begun,  when  the 
fpeclators  formed  a  more  curious  lpedtacle  than  the  adtors 
themfelves:  fo  great  was  the  change  in  their  behaviour 
and  mode  of  liftening  that  was  inltantly  produced.  Vio¬ 
lent  noife  and  unbridled  clamour  ufed  to  reign  in  every 
part  of  that  theatre,  and  could  never  be  fubdued  but 
with  great  difficulty,  even  when  fome  capital  finger  had 
a  favourite  air  to  perform  ;  and  it  was  no  lboner  over 
than  the  din  was  renewed  with  fuch  vehemence,  that 
even  the  orcheftra  could  not  be  heard.  But  now  every 
one,  delighted  by  the  new  and  decorous  arrangement  of 
the  Icenes,  the  original  beauty  and  fweetnels  of  the  verfe, 
the  force  of  the  fentiments,  the  texture  of  the  parts, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  Metaftafio’s  dramatic  poetry, 
was  forced,  almoft  infenfibly,  into  profound  filence  and 
attention. 

Univerfal  curiofity  was  excited,  and  inquiries  made 
after  the  author,  who,  though  a  poet  and  fond  of  praife, 
is  faid  to  have  wifhecl  to  lie  concealed,  on  account  of  his 
law-engagemen'c.  But  he  had  foon  reafon  to  believe,  from 
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the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  Paglietti,  that  neither 
his  theatrical  produSlion,  nor  the  new  ftage-acquaintance 
which  he  had  made,  wras  unknown  to  him.  The  praifes 
he  received  from  the  Romanina,  (for  fo  Mad.  Bulgarella 
was  generally  called,  from  her  being  a  native  of  Rome,) 
and  all  thofe  to  whom  the  fecret  had  been  divulged,  and 
their  prelfing  inftances  that  he  would  continue  to  write, 
awakened  his  paffion  for  poetry,  which  he  had  flattered 
himfelf  was  wholly  fubdued.  His  refledlions  upon  the 
fordidnefs  of  facrificing  his  whole  life  to  a  diftafteful  bufi- 
nefs,  for  the  mere  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  (as  he  after¬ 
wards  confelfed  to  his  confidential  friends,)  joined  to  the 
harfh  treatment  of  the  old  advocate,  which  became  more 
intolerable  in  proportion  as  the  affiduity  of  Metallafio  di- 
miniffied,  entirely  determined  him  to  quit  both  him  and 
his  profeffion.  His  female  friend  perceived  the  conflict 
and  internal  war;  and,  in  order  to  llimulate  his  courage 
and  relolution,  Ihe  and  her  huffiand  invited  him  in  the 
moll  prelfing  manner  to  refide  under  the  fame  roof,  and 
allured  him  that  they  would  contribute  every  thing  in. 
their  power-to  render  his  life  as  eafy  and  comfortable  as 
poffible.  He  remained  feveral  months  in  a  Hate  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  but  at  length  determined  to  accept  their  offer,  to 
return  to  poetry,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fociety  in 
full  liberty. 

The  Bulgarella  w'as  engaged  to  fing  at  the  theatre  of 
Naples  during  the  carnival  of  1724  ;  and,  being  very  am¬ 
bitious  of  appearing  to  as  much  advantage  in  the  next 
opera  as  ihe  had  done  in  that  for  the  birth-day  of  the 
emprefs,  llie  prefled  the  poet  to  write  a  drama,  in  which, 
as  firlt  woman,  fuch  a  character  might  fall  to  her  ffiare, 
as  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  dilplaying  all  her 
powers,  both  as  an  aftrefs  and  a  finger.  It  is  eafy  to  ima¬ 
gine  with  what  zeal  the  poet  went  to  work,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  wilh.  After  many  heroines  had  palled  in  re¬ 
view,  Dido  was  at  length  chofen,  and  the  drama,  entitled 
Didone  Ahbandonata,  produced ;  in  which  he  chofe  the 
period  of  the  hero,  Aineas,  quitting  the  Carthaginian 
queen ;  as  it  furnilhed  feenes  of  the  greateft  force  and 
paffion,  as  well  as  more  expreffion  for  his  pen,  and  more 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  difplay  of  the  Romanina’s 
abilities,  than  any  other.  This  was  the  firft  perfect  mufi- 
cal  drama,  perhaps,  that  ever  graced  the  Italian  ftage. 
The  applaule  it  obtained  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Hef¬ 
perides  ;  and,  though  the  ftory  was  fo  well  known,  that 
no  effefts  could  be  produced  by  furprife,  yet  the  plealure 
of  the  audience  was  exceffive.  It  was  fet  by  Sarro,  and 
the  part  of  Alneas  w\is  performed  by  Nicolini. 

In  the  carnival  of  1726,  while  the  dramas  of  Metallafio 
received  fuch  unbounded  applaufe  at  Venice,  Didone,  as 
fet  by  Vinci,  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamation-. 
The  famous  ex-jefuit  Cordara,  who  was  there  at  that 
time,  in  his  eloge  of  Metallafio,  recited  at  Alexandria  in 
1782,  defcribes  its  reception  in  the  following  manner  : 
“  Every  feene  produced  one  continued  applaufe.  But 
who  can  delcribe  the  rapture  of  the  pit,  when  the  queen 
of  Carthage,  difdainfully  rifing  from  the  throne,  reprefles 
the  inlolent  preteniions  of  the  king  of  Mauritania,  writh 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  princefs,  by  the  fpirited 
air,  Son  reginu,  &c.  ?  The  noife  leaned  to  lhake  the  theatre 
to  its  foundation.” 

In  1727,  the  Romanina,  having  fulfilled  all  her  theatri¬ 
cal  engagements  at  .Naples  and  elfewhere,  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome;  yet  declared,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ffie 
would  never  fee  her  native  city  again,  unlefs  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  her  dear  friend.  He  remained  for  a  while  irrefo- 
lute ;  but,  at  length,  the  warm  affe&ion  he  retained  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  fpite  of  the  neglelft  and  dif- 
appointment  which  had  driven  him  thence,  heightened 
perhaps  by  his  regard  for  the  Bulgarella,  and  fortified  by 
the  defire  of  feeing  his  father,  and  the  reft  of  his  family, 
determined  him  to  quit  Naples,  in  company  with  his  be- 
nefadlrels  ;  but  not  before  he  had  obtained  a  promife  from 
her,  that,  in  return  for  the  hofpitality  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  under  her  roof  at  Naples,  Ihe  and  her  family  ffiould 
become  his  guells  at  Rome.  To  this  propoiition  all  par¬ 
ties 
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ties  having  acceded :  he  wrote  to  his  agents,  to  provide  a 
houfe  fufiicient  for  the  two  families  of  TrapaffI  and  Bul- 
garella  ;  and,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
till  his  departure  for  Germany,  they  all  lived  under  the 
fame  roof,  and  conftituted  one  family.  The  Romanina, 
as  more  accuftomed  to  the  management  of  a  family,  was 
inverted  with  the  fuperintendance  of  all  houfehold  con¬ 
cerns  :  the  relt  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  their 
own  purfuits,  while  Metallafio  received  vilits,  wrote 
verfes,  improved  his  circumftances,  and  increafed  his 
celebrity. 

The  firlt  drama  which  he  produced,  exprefsly  for  Rome, 
was  Cc.tonc  in  Utica,  which  was  let  by  Vinci,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  that  city,  1728  ;  and  in  1725,  at  Venice,  to  the 
mufic  of  Leo.  He  chofe  the  fubjedl  purpofely  to  pleafe 
the  Romans,  luppofing  that  he  Ihould  gain  both  applaufe 
and  gratitude,  by  difplaying  the  virtue  of  one  of  their 
own  heroes.  But,  as  it  feldom  happens  that  a  prophet  or 
a  poet  (which  in  ancient  times  were  united  in  the  lame 
perfon)  acquires  due  honour  in  his  own  country,  this 
piece  was  at  firilvery  coldly  received  ;  though  afterwards, 
when  their  minds  and  taftes  were  enlightened  and  refined 
by  other  original  and  beautiful  works  of  our  author,  it 
was  treated  with  more  juftice.  The  next  opera  which  our 
author  produced  was  Ezio,  fet  by  Porpora  in  1728,  and 
Semiramide RiconoJ'cinta,  let  by  the  fame  compofer  in  1729  ; 
but,  though  both  thefe  dramas  were  received  in  the  molt 
favourable  manner,  and  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  the 
poet  were  unbounded,  his  fortune  was  not  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  their  fuccefs.  He  was,  however,  far  from  ne- 
ceflitous;  and  with  the  alMance  of  the  Romanina,  whole 
purle  was  always  at  his  lervice,  his  fortune  and  fituation 
were  tolerably  eafy. 

In  1729,  he  received  a  letter  from  prince  Pio  of  Savoy, 
infpedtor  of  the  imperial  theatre  at  Vienna,  inviting  him 
to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  the 
fuccelfor  of  Apollolo  Zeno,  who,  from  the  year  1718,  had 
filled  the  place  of  imperial  laureat,  whofe  chief  employ¬ 
ment  had  been  to  furnilh  dramas  for  mufic ;  and  thefe 
had  been  juftly  thought  the  bell  which  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  could  boall.  Metallafio  was  infinitely  more  fur- 
prifed  and  flattered  by  this  unl'olicited  and  fplendid  offer, 
from  finding  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  notice  by  Zeno  himfelf,  who,  growing  in  years, 
wilhed  to  retire  to  Venice,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
had  been  applied  to  by  his  imperial  majelly  to  recommend 
a  fuccelfor. 

After  a  little  hefitation  upon  the  propriety  of  quitting 
his  parents  and  two  unmarried  fillers,  Metallafio  reflected 
that  his  falary  at  the  imperial  court  might  enable  him  to 
render  them  more  comfortable  ;  at  length  therefore  he 
accepted  the  fituation,  and  arrived  at  Vienna  in  the 
month  of  April,  1730,  and  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Niccolo  Martinez,  who  expefted  him  with  impatience, 
and  received  him  with  cordiality. 

His  appointment  at  Vienna  was  fettled  at  three  thou- 
fand  florins  per  annum,  and  fifty  pounds  fterling  for  the 
expenfes  of  his  journey.  But,  previous  to  quitting  Rome, 
he  fulfilled  his  engagement  of  completing  two  new  dramas 
for  the  enfuing  carnival :  which  were  ArtaferJ'e  and  Alef- 
fandro  nell  Indie,  and  which  were  both  let  by  Leonardo 
Vinci,  and  performed  before  the  poet’s  departure.  Upon 
quitting  Rome,  he  alio  configned  into  the  hands  of  his 
zealous  and  affectionate  friend,  the  Romanina,  all  his  ef¬ 
fects,  interefts,  and  concerns  ;  together  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  family-affairs;  Ihe  moll  willingly  fubmitting 
to  thefe  feveral  talks,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  little  places,  and  fums  of  money,  which  he 
left  behind  him. 

Of  his  reception  at  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  July 
1730,  by  prince  Pio  and  his  imperial  patron,  there  is 
among  his  letters  an  account  written  by  himfelf  to  a 
friend  at  Rome,  the  day  after  he  had  been  prelented.  It 
was  to  the  highelt  degree  flattering.  And  the  emperor, 
who  was  ot  a  grave,  religious,  and  moral,  character,  ieems 


to  have  honoured  him  not  only  with  his  favour  but  af¬ 
fection,  on  finding  in  him  principles  congenial  with  his 
own. 

In  his  correfpondence  with  the  Romanina,  we  have  an 
account  of  his  occupations  at  Vienna,  during  the  firlt 
three  years  of  his  refidence  there ;  and  the  reception  of 
his  operas  of  Adriano  in  Siria,  Demetrio,  lifipile,  and  his 
oratorio  of  Sant’  Elena  al  Calvario. 

In  the  year  1733,  the  emperor  appointed  him  trealurer- 
of  the  province  of  Cozenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  poll  he  enjoyed  during  his  life.  This  fituation 
was  worth  about  350  fequins  per  annum. 

The  pleafure  which  this  mark  of  favour  gave  him  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  lots  of  the  friend  of 
his  head  and  heart,  the  Romanina,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1734,  and  manifelted  the  iincerity  of  her  attachment  to 
the  poet,  by  bequeathing  to  him  all  her  polfeffions,  after 
the  deceafe  of  her  hulband,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  crowns.  But  Metallafio,  always  coriiftent  with 
his  ufual  reCtitude  and  propriety,  totally  declined  accept¬ 
ing  of  her  intended  kindnels,  and  transferred  the  whole 
bequell  to  her  hulband,  whofe  real  property,  according 
to  our  Englilh  ideas  of  jurifprudence,  it  feems  legally  to 
have  been.  Whether  Metailaiio’s  conneClion  with  the 
Romanina  was  purely  platonic,  or  of  a  lei's  l’eraphic  na¬ 
ture,  we  lliall  not  attempt  to  determine.  But  the  huf- 
band  refiding  with  them  both  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and 
the  friendly  manner  in  which  the  poet  always  mentioned 
him  in  his  letters  to  the  wife,  and  the  opennefs  with 
which  he  exprefled  his  affliction  in  writing  to  him  after 
her  death,  would,  in  England,  be  thought  indications 
favourable  to  conjugal  felicity.  But  a  challe  actrels  or 
opera-finger  is  Hill  a  more  rare  phenomenon  in  Italy  than, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  year  1733  feems  to  have  been  extremely  fertile  in 
the  Parnaffian  domains  of  our  bard.  Not  Only  the  operas 
of  I'Olympiade  and  Demofocnte,  with  the  oratorio  of  Gin- 
J’eppe  Riconofciuto,  but  his  charming  canzonet,  La  Liberia , 
were  all  produClions  of  this  year.  The  celebrated  can¬ 
zonet,  Grazie  agV  inganni  tuoi,  was  firlt  fet  by  the  poet 
himfelf,  but  foon  after  by  all  the  great  compofers  of  Italy, 
as  a  Venetian  ballad,  a  canzonet,  a  duo,  and  a  cantata, 
to  much  more  elaborate  and  fanciful  mufic  than  that  of 
the  poet ;  yet  his  own  melody,  which  has  been  compofed 
more  than  eighty  years,  has  Hill  its  merit ;  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  airs  of  the  fame  period  and  kind,  is  luperior 
to  moll  of  them  in  elegant  fimplicity. 

In  1734,  belides  his  ufual  occupations  we  find,  by  his 
letters,  that  lie  was  obliged,  in  the  greatelt  halle,  to  write 
an  entertainment  for  mufic,  to  be  performed  by  the  arch- 
ducheffes,  and  to  inltruCl,  direCt,  and  afflll,  them.  “But 
in  truth,”  he  fays,  “  it  is  a  pleafure  which  no  other  can 
equal,  to  have  fuch  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  admiring 
the  excellent  qualities  of  thefe  augull  princeffes,  1  ihould 
not  elle  have  believed  it  poflible  to  meet  with  fuch  atten¬ 
tion,  docility,  patience,  and  gratitude.  How  many  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  lixte.enth  rank,  have  I  known,,  who  were  riot 
poflefled  of  the  thoulandth  part  of  the  courtely  of  thefe 
incomparable  perfonages!  They  have  added  and  lung- 
like  angels  ;  and  it  was  truly  facrilege,  that  the  whole 
world  was  not  permitted  to  admire  them;  for  the  fellrval 
was  extremely  private,  as  none  but  ladies  of  the  higheil 
rank  were  able  to  obtain  admiflion,  and  even  thefe  were 
in  malks.  As  a  return  for  inllruCling  their  ferene  high- 
neffes,  I  was  prefented  with  a  gold  Inuff  box,  of  about 
fourfcore  hungheri  (near  40I.)  in  weight ;  but  the  work- 
manlhip  is  of  much  more  value.”  This  little  dramatic 
poem  was  called  Le  Grazie  Vindicate,  fet  by  Caldara, 
and  performed  by  the  two  archducheifes,  Maria  Terefa, 
afterwards  emprefs-queen,  and  her  filter  Marianne,  with 
another  lady  of  the  court. 

In  the  fame  year  he  produced,  for  the  emperor’s  birth¬ 
day,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito.  It  feems  as  if  the  character 
and  court  of  Charles  VI.  had  directed  the  mule  of  Metaf- 
taiio  to  choofe  a  virtuous  prince  for  the  principal  hero  of 
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moft  of  the  mufical  dramas  that  were  reprefented  in  the 
imperial  theatre.  The  emperor  was  a  religious  prince, 
and  a  rigid  obfetver  of  decorum  himfelf,  which  confe- 
quentlv  kept  licentioufnefs  at  a  diftance  from  his  court. 
And  the  poet,  naturally  a  friend  to  virtue  and  morality, 
feems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings,  by  conforming 
to  the  ferious  fentiments  of  his  imperial  patron. 

In  1735  he  produced,  by  command  of  the  emprefs  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  a  little  opera,  with  three  characters  only,  entitled 
Le  Cineji,  for  the  lame  two  archduchefl'es  and  a  lady  of  the 
court  to  perform,  as  an  introduction  to  a  Chinefe  ballet. 
The  fame  year  he  furniflied  II  Palladio  confervato,  and  II 
Segno  cli  Scipione,  pieces  written  for  the  celebration  of  the 
emperor  and  emprefs’s  name-day.  Thefe  were  a  kind  of 
birth-day  odes, but  in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which  the  praife 
was  delicately  difguifed  in  a  fable  or  allegory. 

1111736,  his  “  Themiftocles,”  let  by  Caldara,  firft  ap¬ 
peared  ;  but,  while  this  was  performing,  Metaftafio  had 
another  talk  afligned  him,  the  difficulties  of  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  related  to  his  friends  many  years  after.  To  Be- 
tinelli,  the  printer,  he  writes  ;  “  I  lend  you  a  copy  of  the 
opera  of  Achille  in  Sciro,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
write  in  eighteen  days  and  a  half,  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
archduchefis  Terefa  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Three 
months,  which  I  ufed  to  allow  myfelf  for  writing  an  opera, 
were  never  fufficient  to  finifh  it  to  my  mind  :  imagine 
whether  it  was  poffible  to  fatisfy  myfelf  with  this.”  The 
piece,  however,  fo  much  pleal'ed  the  duke,  that  he  made 
jhim  a  prefent  of  a  very  valuable  ring  formed  of  one  iin- 
gle  brilliant.- 

In  1738  and  1739  h£  produced  feveral  fmall  occafional 
pieces,  chiefly  for  the  archduchefl'es  to  perform ;  which, 
though  elegantly  written,  have  not  been  of  that  general 
life  to  the  reft  of  Europe  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  molt  of 
his  operas  on  a  larger  l'cale,  for  want  of  length  and  more 
characters.  In  1740,  belides  the  opera  of  Zenobia,  and  the 
oratorio  of  Ifaaco,  he  wrote  II  Natale  di  Giove,  and  the 
opera  of  Attilio  Regolo,  for  the  birth-day  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  but,  that  prince  dying  before  it  had  been  re- 
jj refer. ted,  it  was  laid  aiide,  and  not  performed  till  1750, 
when  it  was  fet  by  Haffe  for  the  court  of  Drefden.  The 
poet  laments  the  death  of  his  patron  with  great  fenli- 
biiity,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Indeed  it  was  a  calamity 
to  all  Europe,  by  the  general  war  which  immediately  en- 
fued.  This  prince  found  in  Metaftafio  a  man  who  en¬ 
couraged  and  confirmed  his  love  of  virtue,  decorum,  and 
propriety;  and  Metaftafio  found  in  his  patron  a  prince 
fufceptible  of  receiving  his  recommendations  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  focial,  as  well  as  the  heroic,  virtues.  Indeed  the 
poet  and  the  patron  feem  to  have  been  formed  for  each 
other. 

Between  the  death  of  this  emperor,  in  1740,  and  1745, 
when  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  confort  to  the  emprefs- 
queen,  was  elefted  emperor  by  the  title  of  Francis  I.  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  little  leilure  for  being  amufed  by  the 
peaceful  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic.  We  find,  among  the 
poet’s  works,  but  two  complete  dramas  written  during 
all  that  time  :  Antigono,  and  Ipermneflra.  Antigono  was 
written  exprefsly  tor  the  court  of  Drefden.  Bothhvere 
fet  by  Halle,  who  ranked  high  in  the  favour  of  Metaftafio, 
as  a  great  compofer  and  intelligent  man. 

The  bleffings  of  peace,  after  the  feven-years’  war,  re¬ 
vived  at  Vienna  the  innocent  pleafures  of  the  lyric  thea¬ 
tre  ;  and  in  1751  produced  Metaftafio's  beautiful  opera 
of  It  Itc  Pajlore  ;  which  was  followed,  in  1753,  by  I'Eroe 
CineJ'e.  Thefe  were  performed  in  the  imperial  theatre  by 
perlons  of  the  higheft  diftinction,  1'ome  of  wffiom  are  laid 
greatly  to  have  furpaffed,  in  many  particulars,  profelfed 
opera-fingers  of  the  firft  rank. 

*  In  1 7 56,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  Farinelli,  and  with 
the  permiffion  of  his  imperial  patrons,  he  furnillied  the 
.Court  of  Spain  with  a  new  opera,  entitled  Aitteti,  which 
was  brought  on  the  ftage  there,  with  the  utmoft  lplendour 
and  magnificence,  under  Farinelli’s  direction. 

The  lalt  .three  operas  written  by  Metaftafio,  were  II 


Trionfo  di  Clelia,  in  1762  ;  Remolo  ed  Erfilia,  17(15;  and 
II  Ruggiero,  in  1771  which  were  performed  at  three  Se¬ 
veral  places  :  the  firft  at  Vienna,  on  the  delivery  of  Ifa- 
bella  of  Bourbon,  firft  conlort  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
the  next  at  Innebruck,  on  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany  with  Maria  infanta  of  Spain;  and  the  laft  at 
Milan,  on  the  nuptials  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  with 
Beatrice  princefs  of  Modena;  which  terminated  the  dra¬ 
matic  labours  of  our  admirable  lyric  bard.  His  other  poe¬ 
tical  compofitions,  which  are  very  numerous,  confift  of 
oratorios,  occafional  Ihort  lyric  pieces,  hymns,  and  facred 
longs,  cantatas,  epithalamia,  fonnets,  canzoni,  compli¬ 
mentary  verles,  &c.  all  replete  with  elegance,  refined  ideas, 
and  every  beauty  of  numbers  which  the  Italian  language 
fo  copioully  can  furnilh,  and  melody  requires. 

Fabroni  thinks  that  the  fun  of  Metaftafio’s  genius  was 
at  its  meridian  during  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  refidence 
at  Vienna ;  but  Metaftafio  himfelf  prefers  his  Regolo, 
which  was  written  in  the  eighteenth  year  after  his  arrival 
in  that  city.  His  Artaferle  had  the  molt  uninterrupted 
fuccefs. 

We  have  not  yet  fpoken  of  his  profe-works.  Before 
he  quitted  Italy  he  had  begun  a  treadle  on  the  dramatic 
art ;  but,  having  no  opportunity  of  finiffiing  it,  he  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  work  entitled  “  An  ExtraCt  from  Arif- 
totle’s  Art  of  Poetry.”  He  laboured  long  at  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  and  his  tranllation  of  Horace,  before 
his  natural  timidity  would  allow  him  to  publilh  them. 
Belides  many  imperfect  works,  he  had  made  a  collection, 
of  oblervations  on  the  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  found  after  his  death  with  this  infeription : 
“  For  the  affiftance  of  my  memory,  and  not  for  publica¬ 
tion.”  For  the  fpace  of  thirty-five  years  he  conftantly 
palled  his  evenings  in  company  with  the  Sardinian  am- 
baffador  (the  count  de  Canale),  and  baron  de  Hagen,  to 
whom  he  ufed  to  read  the  dallies.  When  he  cealed  read¬ 
ing,  he  frequently  wrote  down  his  remarks.  Thefe  re¬ 
marks  were  amongft  the  count  of  Canale’s  papers,  and 
after  his  death  were  deftroyed. 

“  His  Letters  (fays  the  abate  Criftini,  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  and  ample  of  all  his  biographers)  will  do  honour  to 
all  Italy,  while  they  difcover  his  moft  intimate  attach¬ 
ments,  his  moft  fecret  thoughts,  his  favourite  opinions, 
and  the  hiftory  of  a  man  who  was  all  heart  and  all  virtue.” 
The  lame  grace,  facility,  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  appear  in 
his  profe,  as  have  rendered  his  poetry  fo  juftly  celebrated. 
What  renders  thefe  Letters  infinitely  more  natural  and  fa- 
tisfafitory  is,  that,  iike  the  Epiftolas  Familiares  of  Cicero, 
they  were  not  written  with  the  leaft  view  to  publication ; 
as  is  manifeft  by  the  lively  complaints  which  he  makes  to 
his  correfpondents,  who,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
vanity,  had  betrayed  his  confidence. 

Few  writers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  public  fo  completely  during  their  lives  as 
Metaftafio.  But  this  felicity  is  not  to  be  more  aferibed, 
perhaps,  to  the  excellence  of  his  writings,  than  to  hjs 
modefty,  candour,  and  determination  neither  to  give  nor 
take  offence,  by  cenluring  the  productions  of  others,'  or 
refenting  the  cenfures  of  his  own.  In  all  his  productions, 
religion,  government,  found  policy,  morals,  manners,  and 
even  innocent  prejudices,  are  fo  highly  rel'peCted,  that  the 
moft  extreme  delicacy  never  finds  the  leaft  lentiment  that 
can  offend  or  alarm.  His  doCtrines  and  practice  in  thele 
particulars  fo  perfectly  agreed,  that  he  conftantly  dil- 
countenanced  in  converfation  all  tendency  to  licence, 
difrel'peCt,  and  deputation,  on  moral  and  facred  fubjeCts, 
though  naturally  cheerful,  and  pleafantly  metaphorical, 
in  his  converfation.  This  being  his  invariable  practice 
during  his  long  refidence  at  Vienna,  excited  as  much 
eagernefs  in  travellers  of  all  ranks  to  fee  and  converle 
with  him,  as  the  renown  which  he  had  juftly  acquired  by 
his  writings :  and  thus  the  private  virtues  of  the  man, 
and  the  ft  rift  propriety  of  his  conduCt,  fupporteef  the 
efteern  which  his  talents  infpired.  Confining  himfelf  to 
the  bufinels  of  his  ftation,  he  never  intermeddled  in  court- 
.£  parties 
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parties  or  political  intrigues,  familiar  with  a  few  inti¬ 
mates,  he  maintained  a  kind  of  decent  and  polite  referve 
in  general  fociety;  and,  without  neglefting  to  pay  his 
court  where  it  w“as  expeiiied,  was  never  forward  or  obfru- 
five.  His  life  was  extremely  regular  and  uniform,  and 
he  purfued  the  vocation  of  a  poet  with  as  much  unre¬ 
mitting  affiduity  as  other  men  employ  in  ordinary  occu¬ 
pations.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no  other  inlpiration  was 
neceflary  for  the  compofition  of  a  poem  than  the  neceffity 
of  the  talk.  Hence  he  was  always  ready  to  anfwer  any 
demand  upon  him  for  a  poetical  compliment  on  a  courc- 
rnarriage  or  birth-day,  in  which  he  generally  difplayed 
much  ingenuity  and  elegance  of  invention. 

The  poetical  chara&eriftics  of  Metaftafio  are  great 
fweetnefs,  correftnefs,  purity,  and  jfimplicity ;  much  pa¬ 
thos,  but  of  the  loft  and  tender  rather  than  the  highly- 
impafTIoned  kind  ;  and  refined  and  elevated  fentiment, 
perhaps  too  liberally  diffufed  among  his  dramatic  per- 
fonages,  who  rather  referable  beings  of  a  fancied  golden 
age  than  ordinary  mortals.  Even  his  villains  are  ufu- 
aliy .  foftened  and  reformed,  and  efcape  rigorous  poetic 
juilice.  In  liis-reprefentation  of  love,  he  is  a  true  pupil 
of  the  French  dramatic  fchool.  It  is  with  him  a  molt 
ferious  and  fubtilifed  pafiion,  the  prime  mover  in  human 
jdtairs;  his  heroines  are  goddefles,  and  his  heroes  the 
molt  humble  and  obfequious  of  lovers.  His  dramas  have 
therefore  confiderable  uniformity,  and  will  in  general  ap¬ 
pear  fomewhat  infipid  to  thofe  who  have  been  nourifhed 
with  ftronger  poetic  food.  Of  his  fmaller  pieces,  many 
are  ingenioufly  turned,  and  pofiefs  much  fentimental  and 
defcriptive  beauty.  Some  have  acquired  a  popularity 
throughout  civililed  Europe,  and  have  been  tranflated 
into  all  its  languages.  Indeed,  fcarceiy  any  name  for  a 
long  period  was  more  familiar  to  the  votaries  of  elegant 
literature  than  that  of  Metadafio. 

His  courfe  of  life,  after  his  removal  to  Vienna,  was 
little  varied  by  events.  In  1738  he  was  fpontaneoufly 
complimented  by  the  city  of  Affifi  with  a  patent  of  no¬ 
bility.  His  appointments  at  Vienna  and  the  profits  of 
his  competitions  enabled  him  to  fupport  a  refpeftable 
appearance  in  fociety,  and  to  live  with  all  the  comforts 
defirable  to  one  of  his  retired  and  moderate  habits.  He 
divided  his  apartments  with  the  family  of  fignor  Marti¬ 
nets,  the  imperial  librarian,  whole  filler,  brought  up  from 
the  cradle  by  the  poet,  and  highly  accomplifhed  in  lite¬ 
rature,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  devoted  herfelf  with 
filial  attachment  to  his  amufement.  As  he  grew  old, 
lie  became  difficult  of  accefs  to  ftrangers  5  but  no  one 
could  furpafs  him  in  polite  attentions  to  thole  whom  he 
indulged  with  his  converfation.  Dr.  Burne.y  found  him, 
at  leventy-two,  looking  like  one  of  fifty,  and  the  hand- 
fomelt  man  for  his  age  he  had  ever  beheld  :  “  On  his 

countenance  was  painted  all  the  genius,  goodnefs,  pro¬ 
priety,  benevolence,  and  redlitude,  which  charablerifes 
his  writings.”  He  had  the  common  frailty  of  advanced 
years,  that  of  being  averfe  to  declaring  his  age;  nor  was 
lie  ever  known  to  allude  to  his  humble  parentage.  Never 
having  had  the  fmall  pox,  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
very  word  mentioned  :  and,  when  Louis  XV.  died  of  that 
diftemper,  not  only  that  circumftance,  but  even  every 
thing  concerning  the  court  of  France,  were  forbidden 
topics  in  his  pretence.  This  weaknel's  was  the  refill  t  of 
the  uncommon  dread  of  death  with  which  he  was  tor¬ 
mented  ;  and  which  proceeded  fo  far,  that,  when  any  of 
his  friends  were  given  over,  he  never  enquired  more  about 
them,  and  would  not  permit  any  further  mention  of  their 
names  in  his  company.  Thefe  were  foibles  in  a  charafter 
upon  the  whole  highly  amiable  and  eftimable ;  for,  if 
not  poflefled  of  the  ftrong  and  aftive  virtues,  he  was 
perfectly  free  from  envy,  jealoufy,  malignity,  and  the 
felfilh  paffions  that  often  predominate  in  weak  minds. 
He  died,  after  a  lhort  illnefs,  at  Vienna,  in  April  1782, 
having  completed  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  at  the  parilh-church  of  St.  Michael.  The  funeral 
rites  were  performed  with  fplendour,  by  his  grateful 
heir,  fignor  Jofeph  Martinetz,  in  deipite  of  the  poet’s 
Vox..  XV.  No.  ^039. 
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injunftions,  who  had  forbidden  all  kind  of  pomp.  The 
inheritance  of  Martinetz  confided  of  a  well-furnifhed  ha¬ 
bitation,  a  coach  and  horfes,  a  great  quantity  of  princely 
prefents,  a  very  ample  and  felebt  colieftion  of  books,  with 
a  capital  of  130,000  florins;  from  which,  however,  were 
to  be  deduced,  20,000  for  each  of  the  executor’s  fidcra, 
and  3000  for  each  of  his  younger  brothers. 

The  poet’s  attachment  to  the  Martinetz  family  was  of 
long  Handing.  In  the  year  1730,  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna, 
the  firfi:  houle  in  which  he  took  up  his  refidence,  was  that 
Nicolo  Martinetz,  mader  of-  the  ceremonies  to  the  apof- 
tolic  nuncio  in  that  city.  The  elded  1'on  of  this  gentle- 
man  he  appointed  his  heir,  jointly  with  his  elded  filter, 
Marianna  Martinetz,  educated  under  his  eye,  and  uni- 
verfaily  admired  for  her  talents  and  accomplifhments, 
particularly  in  mufic,  not  only  as  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  harpfichord,  and  an  exquifite  finger,  but  for  her 
genius  and  abilities  in  compofition.  She  was  an  eleve  of 
the  great  Haydn,  who  redded  three  years  under  the  fame 
roof  with  Metadafio  during  her  mufical  ftudies  ;  and  had 
lefibns  in  finging  from  the  celebrated  Porpora,  who  had 
many  years  before  been  the  poet’s  own  mufic-mader. 
The  productions  of'mademoifelie  Martinetz  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to,  and  approved  by,  the  greatedmaders  of  Italy  ; 
and  her  name  is  inferibed  as  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  in  Bologna  and  Mantua. 

Many  editions  of  the  works  of  Metadafio  appeared 
during  his  life,  but  none  gave  him  latisfaftion  ;  they 
were  tull  of  defeats  5  many  poems  were  inferted  which 
he  never  wrote  ;  and  almod  all  thofe  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  were  disfigured.  Amongd  the  beff  of  thefe  was  one 
publifhed  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  chevalier  de  Calfa- 
bigi,  with  learned  notes  ;  but  this  had  many  faults,  and 
contained  fome  lpurious  pieces ;  moreover,  four  of  the 
dramas  had  been  conlklerably  altered.  We  mud  not 
omit  the  edition  printed  at  the  royal  prefs  at  Turin,  10 
vols.  fmall  and  large  8vo.  fince  Metadafio  preferred  it 
to  any  other  that  had  then  been  publiflied.  We  have 
not  noticed  the  infinite  number  of  copies  of  fingle  dramas 
which  were  printed  as  each  came  out,  becaufe  every  per- 
fon  knows  that  they  are  liable  to  many  errors  from  the 
caprice  of  the  abtors  and  the  ignorapee  of  printers,  to  the 
great  difgrace  of  Italian  literature.  Such  was  the  date  of 
the  various  editions  of  Metadafio’s  works  in  the  year 
1780,  when  Jofeph  Pezzariza  began  his  edition  at  Paris.' 
This  contained  his  works  complete  in  12  vols.  q.to.  and 
8vo.  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen  of  France.  It  had 
been  well  corrected,  and  was  printed  on  fine  paper  with: 
ahandfome  type.  This  edition  left  every  other  far  be¬ 
hind  ;  for  it  not  only  contained  all  the  poetical  works, 
but  was  enriched  with  the  Extrafts  from  Aridotle’s  Art 
of  Poetry,  and  tranflation  of  that  of  Horace.  The  four 
dramas,  which  had  been  altered  by  Calfabigi,  were  redored 
by  Metadafio  himfelf.  No  fooner  was  this  edition  pub- 
liihed,  than  many  perfona  began  to  print  copies  of  it  ■„ 
but  none  of  thefe  are  equal  to  the  original  printed  at 
Paris.  Zotti’s  edition  contains  a  Life  of  Metadafio, 
written  by  the  abbe  Giovanni  Francefco  Altanefi.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Typographical  Society  at  Nice  pubiifhed  a.p 
edition  in  15  volumes  nmo.  They  have  equalled  the 
Paris  edition  for  correftnefs  ;  but  have  adopted  a  different 
arrangement,  affigning  to  each  different  fpecies  of  poetry  a 
l’eparate  place,  indead  of  following  the  order  in  which  the 
poems  were  written.  They  were  at  much  pains  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  fird  and  lad  editions,  and,  comparing  them 
carefully,  they  made  their  own  as  correct  as  poffible.  This 
edition  contained  a  Life  of  the  author  by  the  abbate  Cario 
Criftini;  from  which,  and  from  Dr.  Burney^  Mufical 
Tour,  the  above  particulars  have  been  felebted.” 

METAS'TASIS,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  y.rra,,  againd,  .and 
a  Handing.]  In  medicine,  a  tranflation,  the  removal 
of  a  morbid  afieftion  from  one  part  to  another. — His  dil- 
eafe  was  a  dangerous  afthnia  ;  the  caule  a  meiajiajis,  or 
tranflation  of  tartarous  humours  from  his  joints  to  his 
lungs.  Harvey  on  Confaviptions. — In  rhetoric,  it  is  ufed  for 
removing  the  blame  from  the  perfon  aepuied  to  another 
3  &  pcrfbnl 
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perfon,  or  laying  it  upon  fomething  as  a  caufe.  Thus, 
Adam’s  excufing  himfelf  by  blaming  Eve,  is  an  example 
of  the  former ;  and  the  laying  the  crime  of  drunkennefs 
upon  the  wine,  is  an  inftance  of  the  latter. 

METASTEL'MA,  /  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
propofed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Wern.  Tranf.  p.  52.  It 
confifts  but  of  a  fingle  fpecies,  which  is  our  Cynanchum 
parviflorum.  See  vol.  v.  p.  514. 

METASYN'CHRISIS,  /  [from  the  Gr.  againft, 
and  avyxqio-ii;,  a  concretion.]  A  reftoration  ;  the  removal 
of  a  morbid  obftruCtion.  Phillips. 

METATAR'SAL,  adj.  [from  metaturf us. ]  Belonging 
to  the  metatarfus. — The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only 
of  the  metatarfal  bones,  may  be  carious ;  in  which  cafe 
cut  off  only  lo  much  of  the  foot  as  is  difordered.  Sharp's 
Surgery. 

METATAR'SUS,  /  [from  the  Gr.  gna,  againft,  and 
a  hurdle.]  The  middle  of  the  foot,  coniifting  of 
five  fmall  bones  connected  with  the  tarfus. — The  con¬ 
junction  is  called  fynarthrofis,  as  in  the  joining  the  tarfus 
to  the  metatarfus.  Wifeman. 

METATEPEC',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guafteca  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Panuco. 

METATHE'SIS,  [from  the  Gr.  p.vru,  againft,  and  6ec-tf, 
a  pofition.]  A  tranfpofition. 

META'TOR,  /  Among  the  Romans,  a  quarter-mafter. 
Out  of  every  legion  a  tribune  and  fome  centurions  were 
appointed  to  go  before  the  army,  in  order  to  choofe  a  place 
for  a  camp,  and  aftign  and  mark  out  quarters  to  each  legion. 

METAWAU'MKEAL,  the  north  branch  of  the  river 
Penobfcot. 

METAU',  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  near  Jaromitz. 

METAU'RO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  fix  miles  fouth  of  Nicotera,  in  Calabria  Ultra. 

METAU'RUS.  See  Metro. 

METCALF'  (John),  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  induftry,  though  blind.  We  are  happy  to  notice 
luch  inftances  when  they  occur,  becaufe,  nine  times  in 
ten,  the  blind  are  in  a  ftate  of  helplefs  dependence.  He 
was  born  at  Knarefborough  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1717  ; 
and  loft  his  fight  when  only  four  years  old.  He  was  early 
inftruCted  to  play  on  the  violin ;  and  afterwards  attended 
as  a  mufician  at  the  Queen's  Head,  High  Harrowgate,  for 
many  years  ;  and  was  the  firft  perfon  who  fet  up  a  wheel- 
carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of  company  to  and  from  the 
places  of  public  refort  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1745 
he  engaged  to  ferve  as  mufician  in  Col.  Thornton’s  vo¬ 
lunteers,  and  was  taken  pril'oner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
Being  foon  releafed,  he  returned  to  Knarelborough,  and 
commenced  common  carrier  between  that  town  and  Y ork ; 
and  often  lerved  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  over  the 
foreft  during  the  night,  or  when  the  tracks  were  covered 
with  fnow  ;  nor  was  any  perfon  more  eager  in  the  chace, 
which  he  would  follow,  on  foot  or  on  horleback,  with  the 
greateft  -avidity.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  thofe  who 
can  fee,  the  employment  he  followed  for  more  than  forty 
years  was  ftill  more  extraordinary,  and  one  of  the  laft  to 
which  we  could  fuppofe  a  blind  man  would  turn  his  at¬ 
tention — that  of  projecting  and  contracting  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  high  roads,  building  bridges,  houfes,  &c.  With 
no  other  affiftance  than  a  long  ftaff  in  his  hand,  he  would 
alcend  the  precipice  and  explore  the  valley,  and  invefti- 
gate  the  extent  of  each,  its  form  and  fituation.  The 
plans  which  he  made  were  done  by  a  method  peculiar  to 
himfelf;  and  which  he  could  not  well  convey  the  meaning 
of  to  others.  In  the  year  1760,  he  was  employed  to  make 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of  turnpike-road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Wakefield  to  Manchefter.  The  truftees  were 
very  anxious  to  have  it  fpeedily  done  ;  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  about  four  hundred  men.  He  had 
them  in  five  companies  ;  each  company  a  few  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  He  ftationed  himfelf  and  family, 
with  a  number  of  horfes  and  carts,  at  a  place  called  Lepton, 
near  the  road  fide,  about  five  miles  eaft  of  Huddersfield, 
said  eight  weft  of  Wakefield. 


This  lingular  character  died  at  Spofforth,  near  Knaref- 
borough,  (between  Witherby  and  Harrowgate,)  in  April 
1810,  aged  ninety-three,  leaving  four  children,  twenty 
grandchildren,  and  ninety  great  and  great-great-grand 
children.  His  epitaph,  in  Spofforth  church-yard  is  as 
follows : 

Here  lies  John  Metcalf ;  one  whofe  infant  fight 
Felt  the  dark  preffure  of  an  endlefs  night: 

Yet  fuch  the  fervour  of  his  dauntlefs  mind. 

His  limbs  full  ftrung,  his  fpirit  unconfin’d, 

That,  long  ere  yet  life’s  bolder  years  began, 

His  fightlefs  efforts  mark’d  the  afpiring  man  : 

Nor  mark’d  in  vain  ;  high  deeds  his  manhood  dar’d. 

And  commerce,  travel,  both  his  ardour  lhar’d. 

’Twas  his  a  guide’s  unerring  aid  to  lend, 

O’er  tracklefs  waftes  to  bid  new  roads  extend  5 
And,  when  rebellion  rear’d  her  giant  fize, 

’Twas  his  to  burn  with  patriot  enterprife  ; 

For  parting  wife  and  babes  one  pang  to  feel, 

Then  welcome  danger  for  his  country’s  weal. 

Reader,  like  him  exert  thy  utmoft  talent  given  ! 

Reader,  like  him  adore  the  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven  1 

Gent.  Mag.  1810  and  1814. 

METCHETNAI'A,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Saratov  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Tzaritzin. 

MET'CHICOT,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Lat.  50.  22.  N. 
Ion.  88.30.  W. 

METCHIGA'MIAS,  a  lake  or  expanfion  of  the  river 
St.  Francis,  in  Louifiania:  four  miles  from  Old  Kappas. 

METE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Adel.  Lat.  1 1. 10.  N. 

To  METE,  v.  a.  [ mctior ,  Lat.]  To  meafure  ;  to  reduce 
to  meafure. — I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  the  valley 
of  Succoth.  PJ'alms. — To  meafure  any  diftance  by  a  line, 
apply  fome  known  meafure  wherewith  to  mete  it.  Holder . 
Though  you  many  ways  purfue 
To  find  their  length,  you’ll  never  mete  the  true. 

But  thus ;  take  all  that  fpace  the  fun 

Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.  Creech. 

MET'ECAL,  or  Metical,  /.  A  weight  for  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  diamonds,  in  the  Levant.  At  Aleppo  it  is  ufed 
for  weighing  pearls  and  ambergris,  and  is  if  dram,  or 
73  Englifh  grains.  At  Damafcus,  filver  is  fold  by  the 
ounce  of  10  pefi,  or  6-|  metecalli,  weighing  19  dwt.  4  gr. 
Englifh  troy.  At  Smyrna,  gold  and  filver  lace  is  fold  by 
the  metical  of  if  dram  avoirdupois,  or  72  grains  troy 
weight,  very  nearly. 

METEA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saferam. 

ME'TEGAVEL,/  [Sax.  meat-tax.]  In  our  old  writers, 
a  tribute  or  rent  paid  in  victuals  ;  which  was  a  thing  ufed 
in  this  kingdom,  as  well  with  the  king’s  tenants  as  others, 
till  the  reign  ofking  Henry  I. 

METEL',  f.  in  botany.  See  Datura  metel,  vol.  v. 
p.  609. 

MET'ELAR,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Iflands,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea.  Lat.  12.  18.  N.  Ion.  72.  25.  E. 

MET'ELE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  :  thirty- fix  miles  north  of  Grodno. 

MET'ELEN,  a  towm  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter :  nineteen  miles  north-weft  of  Munfter.  Lat.  52. 
14.  N.  Ion.  7.  10.  E. 

MET'ELIN,  or  Mityle'ne,  the  ancient  Lejbos,  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  iflands  of  the  Grecian  Archipe¬ 
lago,  is  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coaft  of  Natolia, 
which  it  feems  to  command  ;  and  it  is  placed  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  the  channel  of 
Conftantinople,  not  far  from  the  principal  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  By  this  pofition  the  poffeflion  of  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  more  efpecially  as  its  interior  ref’ources 
render  it  fufceptible  of  the  moft  flourilhing  ftate.  But, 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  advantages  of  its 
fituation  are  loft  ;  and  its  population,  agriculture,  and  in¬ 
duftry,  are  from  day  to  day  diminifhing  and  falling  into 

•  *’•  decay. 
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decay.  In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  faid  to  be  36  miles 
long  ..and  '14,  broad,  are  volcanic  mountains,  and  others 
compoled  of  marble,  that  extend  almoft  through  the 
ifland  :  its  mountains  are  covered  with  wood,  particularly 
with  pines  that  yield  excellent, pitch  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dock-yard  eftabliflied  near  the  fouth  harbour,  and  for  ca¬ 
reening  the  veffels  and  boats  which  come  for  that  purpofe. 
On  thefe  mountains  are  alfo  found  oaks,  the  arbutus,  the 
andrachne,  the  lentilk,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  myrtle, 
the  agnus  callus,  a  few  leguminous  Ihrubs,  and  feveral 
rock-rofes,  among  which  is  that  which  yields  the  lada- 
num.  The  mountains  alfo  afford  a  variety  of  lprings,  of 
which  fome  are  medicinal.  The  valleys  of  the  ifland  are 
extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and  in  fome  degree  culti¬ 
vated,  though  in  this  refpeft  they  might  admit  of  much 
improvement. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  ifland  are  Castro  and 
Molivo,  which  fee  ;  and  its  harbours  are  Port  Caloni 
and  Port  Olivier.  Port  Caloni  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  ;  it  is  very  extenfive  and  very 
fafe,  but  little  frequented  ;  none  but  veffels  thwarted  by 
the  wind,  or  buffeted  by  a  llorm,  anchoring  here,  and  not 
one  entering  it  to  take  in  a  cargo,  or  to  unload.  The 
other  port,  called  Port  Yero,  or  Port  Olivier,  derives  its 
name  from  the  great  number  of  olive-trees  which  are 
planted  in  the  adjoining  plain,  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains  and  hills  that  furround  it.  In  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  harbour,  there  are  a  few  calcareous  hills,  which  have 
not  been  attacked  by  the  fire  of  volcanoes.  Here  is  found 
near  the  lea  a  copious  fpringof  hot  mineral  water,  much 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Metelin.  Port  Olivier  is  one 
of  the  fafeft  and  molt  fpacious  harbours  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  ;  it  lies  at  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  and  is  faid  to  abound  with  fifh,  among  which  are 
excellent  oyfters,  which  are  carried  to  Scio  and  Smyrna. 
It  is  frequented,  during  the  whole  year,  by  boats  and 
veffels  that  come  hither  to  load  with  the  oil  which  is  made 
in  the  environs.  The  two  harbours  of  Metelin  are  fepa- 
rated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  on  which  was  conftrufted  by 
the  Genoefe  a  citadel,  wdiich  the  Turks  have  preferved. 
The  upper  or  north  harbour  is  fecured  from  the  north- 
eaft  wind  by  a  jetty,  the  origin  of  which  is  carried  back 
to  ancient  Greece.  The  fouth  harbour  is  open,  and  faces 
the  fouth-eafl ;  it  is  a  little  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs  deep 
than  the  other;  none  but  the  boats  of  the  country  can 
anchor  in  it,  while  the  north  harbour  can  admit  fmall 
merchant-veffels.  Men  of  war  and  European  (hips,  which 
commerce  attracts  to  Metelin,  anchor  in  fummer  off  the 
fouth  harbour;  but  they  fcarcely  expofe  themfelves  there 
in  winter,  becaufe  there  happen  fometimes  in  that  feafon 
very  impetuous  gales  from  the  north-eall,  wdiich  might 
occaflon  their  deftruftion,  or  oblige  them  to  cut  their 
cables,  and  get  under  fail  with  all  expedition.  There 
was  formerly  a  canal  of  communication  between  thefe 
two  harbours,  which  feparated  the  tongue  of  land  juft 
mentioned,  and  formed  of  it  an  ifland,  on  which  was 
built  part  of  the  town.  Time  has  choked  up  the  canal ; 
but  it  has  not  deftroyed  the  jetty,  which  ran  from  the 
little  ifland,  and  fheltered  the  north  harbour  from  the 
worfl  weather. 

In  the  Irifh  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1789,  we 
have  a  defcription  of  this  ifland  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont, 
in  which  he  fpeaks  wdth  raptures  of  its  beauties.  “  The 
mountains,  whole  rugged  tops  exhibit  a  plealing  inter- 
fperfion  of  rocks  and  fine  groves,  have  their  green  fides, 
for  many  miles  along  the  coaft,  covered  with  olives, 
whofe  lefs-agreeable  verdure  is  correfled,  embellilhed,  and 
brightened,  by  a  lively  mixture  of  bays  and  laurels  af- 
piring  to  the  height  of  forell-trees,  of  myrtles  and  pome¬ 
granates,  of  arbutes  rich  at  once  in  bloffom  and  in  berry, 
of  mulberries  growing  wild  and  laden  with  fruit,  &c 
Winter  is  here  unknown  ;  the  verdure  is  perpetual,  and 
the  frequency  of  evergreens  gives  to  December  the  colour 
of  June.  The  parching  heat  of  fummer  is  never  felt ;  the 
thick  fhade  of  trees,  and  thoufands  of  cryftal  fprings 
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which  every- wdiere  arife  and  form  themfelves  into  un¬ 
numbered  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refrefhing  fea-breeze, 
the  conilant  corre&ive  and  companion  of  noontide  heat, 
qualify  the  burning  air,  and  render  the  year  a  never-end¬ 
ing  May.  The  houfes  are  conftruiled  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  have  the  beft  view  of  thefe  natural  beauties.  Each  is 
a  fquare  tower  neatly  built  of  hewn  ftone,  lo  high  as  to 
overtop  the  trees,  and  to  command  a  view  of  the  lea  and 
neighbourhood  iflands.  The  lower  ftories  are  granaries 
and  ftorehoufes;  and  the  habitable  apartments  are  all  at 
the  top,  to  which  you  afcend  by  a  ftone  flair,  built  for  the 
moil  part  on  the  outflde,  and  lurrounding  the  tower  ;  fo 
that  from  the  apartment  the  trees  are  overlooked,  and  the 
whole  country  is  feen  ;  while  the  habitations  themfelves, 
which  are  very  numerous,  peering  above  the  groves,  add 
life  and  variety  to  the  enchanting  profpect,  and  give  an 
air  of  human  population  to  thefe  woodlands,  which  might 
otherwife  be  fuppoled  the  region  of  Dryads,  of  Naiads, 
and  of  Satyrs.” 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  lordflups  ;  but,  as  the  aga 
of  other  countries  is  obliged  to  join  the  land-forces  when 
required  at  Metelin,  he  is  fubjebt  to  a  maritime  duty, 
from  which  he  contrives  to  exempt  himfelf  by  fome  pecu¬ 
niary  facrifices.  In  Metelin  are  reckoned  8000  Greeks 
paying  the  karatch,  (capitation  tax,)  from  the  age  of 
feven  to  their  death  ;  fo  that  the  population  may  be  efli- 
mated  at  near  20,000,  including  the  women  and  children 
above  that  age.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  nearly  as 
many  Turks  as  Greeks  in  the  ifland,  which  contains  in 
all  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Jews  are  not  fufRciently  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  ifland  is  in  oil.  The  quantity 
of  which  exported  in  ordinary  feafons  is  eftimated  at  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000  quintals ;  almoft  the  whole  of  which  is 
lent  to  Conftantinople.  The  oil  is,  in  general,  but  of 
an  indifferent  quality,  becaufe  the  inhabitants,  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  lufficient  number  of  mills,  are  obliged  to  gather 
their  olives  flowly.  Dried  figs  are  an  article  of  exporta¬ 
tion  of  little  importance,  as  well  as  wool.  Cotton,  fefa- 
mum,  filk,  ivory,  wax,  and  different  fpecies  of  grain,  are 
gathered  in  a  fmall  quantity  ;  but  the  laft  are  not  fufficient 
tor  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  who  draw  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  and  barley  from  the  coaft  of  Afia.  They 
alio  import  oxen,  horfes,  and  mules,  for  agriculture  and 
draught,  as  well  as  part  of  the  fheep  that  are  killed  at  the 
flaugbter-houfe.  Wine  is  now  fcarce,  becaufe  a  great 
part  of  the  grapes  is  employed  by  the  Turks  in  making 
confe6tions,and  becaufe  the  Turks  are  accuflomed  to  con¬ 
vert  the  reft  into  brandy.  The  wine  of  ancient  Lefbos 
has  loft  its  reputation,  being  fweet  and  ill-flavoured,  as 
are,  in  general,  all  the  wines  of  the  Archipelago.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  no  rivers  in  this  ifland,  a  few  torrents, 
fupplied  by  rain-waters  and  fprings,  ferve  to  furnifh  fuffi¬ 
cient  water  for  confumption,  and  for  watering  part  of  the 
plains,  fo  as  to  procure  for  the  inhabitants  legumes,  her¬ 
bage,  and  fruits. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  very  ftrange  cuftom,  by  which 
the  natives  of  this  ifland  have  contrived  to  render  them¬ 
felves  unhappy  amid  all  the  bounties  of  nature.  The 
women  here  feem  to  have  arrogated  to  themfelves  the 
department  and  privileges  of  the  men.  Contrary  to  the 
ufage  of  all  other  countries,  (lays  the  earl  of  Charlemont 
in  the  volume  quoted  above,)  the  eldeft  daughter  here 
inherits  ;  and  the  fons,  like  daughters  every  where  elle, 
are  portioned  off  with  fmall  dowers,  or,  which  is  Hill 
worle,  turned  out,  pennylefs,  to  feek  their  fortune.  “  If 
a  man  has  two  daughters,  the  eldeft,  at  her  marriage,  is 
entitled  to  all  her  mother’s  poffeflions,  which  are  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  family-eftate,  as  the  mother,  keep¬ 
ing  up  her  prerogative,  never  parts  with  the  power  over 
any  portion  of  what  fhe  had  brought  into  the  family, 
until  fhe  is  forced  into  it  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter; 
and  the  father  is  alfo  compelled  to  ruin  himfelf  by  adding 
whatever  he  may  have  fcraped  together  by  his  indultry. 
The  fecond  daughterinherits  nothing,  and  is  condemned 

to 
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to  perpetual  celibacy.  She  is  flyled  a  calogrta,  which 
iignifies  properly  a  religious  woman  or  nun;  and  is  in 
eifeft  menial  fervant  to  her  filler,  being  employed  by 
her  in  any  office  Ihe  may  think  lit  to  impofe,  frequently 
lerving  her  as  a  waiting-maid,  as  cook,  and  often  in  em¬ 
ployments  Hill  more  degrading.  She  wears  a  habit  pecu¬ 
liar  to  her  lituation,  which  Ihe  can  never  change  ;  a  fort  of 
nionaltic  drefs,  coarfe,  and  of  dark  brown.  One  advan¬ 
tage  however  Ihe  enjoys  over  her  filler,  that  whereas  the 
elder,  before  marriage,  is  never  allowed  to  go  abroad,  or 
to  fee  any  man,  her  neareft  relations  only  excepted,  the 
calogria,  except  when  employed  in  domellic  toil,  is  in 
this  refpedl  at  perfeft"  liberty.  But,  when  the  filler  is 
married,  the  fituation  of  the  poor  calogria  becomes  def- 
perate  indeed,  and  is  rendered  Hill  more  humiliating  by 
the  comparilon  between  her  condition  and  that  of  her 
happy  miltrefs.  The  married  filler  enjoys  every  fort  of 
liberty — the  whole  family  fortune  is  hers,  and  Hie  fper.ds 
it  as  fhe  pleafes — her  hulband  is  her  obfequious  fervant — 
her  father  and  mother  are  dependent  upon  her — Hie 
drefies  in  the  moll  magnificent  manner,  covered  all  over, 
according  to  the  falhion  of  the  ifland,  with  pearls  and 
with  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  commonly  fequins  ;  thus 
continually  carrying  about  with  her  the  enviable  marks 
of  affluence  and  fuperiority,  v.diile  the  wretched  calogria 
follows  her  as  a  fervant,  arrayed  in  limple  homelpun 
brown,  and  without  the  moll  diftant  hope  of  ever  chang¬ 
ing  her  condition.  Such  a  difparity may feem  intolerable; 
but  what  will  not  cultom  reconcile?  Neither  are  the 
misfortunes  of  the  family  yet  at  ail  end.  The  father 
and  the  mother,  with  what  little  is  left  them,  contrive 
by  their  indullry  to  accumulate  a  fecond  little  fortune  ; 
and  this,  if  they  Ihould  have  a  third  daughter,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  to  her  upon  her  marriage,  and  the  fourth, 
if  there  Ihould  be  one,  becomes  her  calogria ;  and  fo  on 
through  all  the  daughters  alternately.  Whenever  the 
daughter  is  marriageable,  Hie  can  by  cuilom  compel  the 
father  to  procure  her  a  hulband  ;  and  the  mother,  fuch 
is  the  pow'er  of  habit,  is  foolilh  enough  to  join  in  teazing 
him  into  an  immediate  compliance,  though  its  confe- 
quences  mull  be  equally  fatal  and  ruinous  to  both  of 
them.  From  hence  it  happens  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  fee  the  old  father  and  mother  reduced 
to  the  utmoll  indigence,  and  even  begging  about  the 
flreets,  While  their  unnatural  daughters  are  in  affluence; 
and  we  ourfelves  have  frequently  been  Ihewn  the  eldeil 
daughter  parading  it  through  the  town  in  the  greateft 
fplendour,  while  her  mother  and  filler  followed  her  as 
fervants,  and  made  a  melancholy  part  of  her  attendant 
train.”  We  are  informed,  however,  that,  of  late,  fince 
the  above  account  was  publilhed,  or  at  leall  fince  his 
lordlhip’s  vifit,  the  patriarch  of  Confiantinople,  the  arch- 
bilhop,  and  the  clergy,  havefucceeded  in  fo  far  modifying 
this  abfurd  practice,  as  to  admit  all  the  daughters  to  a 
partition  of  the  property  in  a  certain  proportion.. 

In  the  channel  formed  by  the  ifland  of  Metelin  add  the 
coall,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adramyttia’n  gulf,  are  fome 
fmall  ifiands,  which  the  Greeks  call  Mufconifi ,  and  navi¬ 
gators  Mijcemifjes ;  but  formerly  they  bore  the  name  cf 
Jlecatnnes.  They  are  faid  to  be  fertile  in  wines  and  oil. 
For  the  ancient  llate  of  this  ifland,  fee  Lesbos,  vol.  xii. 
p.  527.  Lat.  39.40.  N.  Ion.  26.14.  E. 

METELI'NOS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Samos  :  two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Cora. 

METEL'LUS,  tliefurname  of  the  family  of  the  Cas- 
cilii  at  Rome,  the  moll  famous  of  whom  w'as  Quintus 
Csecilius,  who  rendered  liimfelf  illullrious  by  hisfuccefles 
againl’c  Jugurtha  the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was 
fiirnamed  Nitmidiefus.  See  the  article  Rome. 

METTMP'SYCHI,  f.  in  church-hiltory,  a  left  who 
tield  the  metempfycholis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls. 

To  METEMSYCHO'SE,  v.  a.  [from  metcmpjyclwfsf] 
To  tranllate  from  body  to  body.  A  word  not  received. — 
The  fouls  of  ufurpers  after  their  death,  Lucian  affirms  to 
be  mctempjychojed,  or  tranflated  into  the  bodies  of  afles. 
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and  there  remain  certain  years,  for  poor  men  to  take  their 
pennyworth  out  of  their  bones.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

METEMPSYCH'OSIS,  J\  [Greek;  formed  of ^,=7-2:,  be¬ 
yond,  and  epfvyu,  I  animate,  or  enliven.]  In  the  ancient 
philofophy,  the  paflage  or  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  of  a 
man,  after  death,  into  the  body  of  fome  other  animal. — - 
From  the  opinion  of  mctempfyclwfis ,  or  tranfmigration  of 
the  fouls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  bealls  moll  fuitable 
unto  their  human  condition,  after  his  death  Orpheus  the 
mufician  became  a  fwan.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pythagoras  and  his  followers  held,  that,  after  death, 
men’s  fouls  palled  into  other  bodies,  of  this  or  that  kind, 
according  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  led.  If  they 
had  been  vicious,  they  were  imprifoned  in  the  bodies  of 
miferable  bealls,  there  to  do  penance  forfeveral  ages;  at 
the  expiration  whereof,  they  returned  afrefli  to  animate 
man  :  but,  if  they  had  lived  virtuoufly,  fome  happier  brute, 
or  even  a  human  creature,  was  to  be  their  lot.  Wliat  led 
Pythagoras  to  this  opinion  was,  the  perfuaiion  he  had, 
that  the  foul  was  not  of  a  perilhable  nature:  whence  he 
concluded,  that  it  mull  remove  into  fome  other  body 
upon  its  abandoning  this.  And  hence  the  Pythagoreans 
abllained  from  animal  food,  and  excluded  animal  lkcri- 
fices  from  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  doftrine  is 
thus  beautifully  reprefented  by  Ovid,  who  introduces 
Pythagoras  as  laying, 

Morte  carerit  animee:  jempere/ue  priore  r  cl  Ufa 
Side,  novis  domibus  habitant ,  vivuntque  receptee. 

Omnia  mutantur ;  nihil  interit ;  errat  et  Mine, 

Hue  venit,  kinc  Mac,  et  quo/libet  occupet  eirtus 
Spiritus,  equeferis  humana  in  corpora  tranjit , 

Inepie  ferets  infer:  nec  tempore  deperit  uUo, 

Utejue  novis freigilis  Jignatur  ccra figures, 

Nec  manct  utfuerat ,  nec  formas  Jervat  edfdem, 

Seel  tamen  ipfa  eaelem  eft,  animamfc  femper  eandem , 

Ejj'e  Jed  in  varias,  doceo  migrare  figures. 

What  then  is  death,  but  ancient  matter  dreft 
In  fome  new  figure,  and  a  varied  veil? 

Thus  all  things  are  but  alter’d,  nothing  dies  ; 

And  here  and  there  th’  unbodied  fpirit  flies. 

By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs,  dilpoflefs’d. 

And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  bealtj 
Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 

And  actuates  thole  according  to  their  kind; 

From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toll, 

The  foul  is  Hill  the  lame,  the  figure  only  loll; 

And,  as  the  loftened  wax  new'  leafs  receives, 

This  face  alfumes,  and  that  impreffion  leaves; 

Now  call’d  by  one,  now  by  another  name, 

The  form  is  only  chang’d,  the  wax  is  ftili  the  fame; 

So  death,  thus  call’d,  can  but  the  form  deface, 

Th’  immortal  foul  flies  out  in  empty  fpace, 

To  feek  her  fortune  in  fome  other  place.  Dryelen, 

According  to  Empedocles,  human  fouls,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  tranfmigration  to  wdiich  they  are  liable,  may  inha¬ 
bit  not  only  different  human  bodies,  but  the  body  of  any 
animal  or  plant;  with  this  the  Inftitutes  of  Menu  agree. 

Lucan  treats  the  whole  doftrine  as  a  kind  of  officious 
lie,  contrived  to  mitigate  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  by 
perfuading  men  that  they  only  changed  their  lodging, 
and  only  ceafed  to  live  to  begin  a  new  life.  Reuchlin 
maintains,  that  the  metempiychofis  of  Pythagoras  im¬ 
plied  nothing  more  than  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  defires, 
and  Undies,  formerly  exilting  in  lome  perion  decealed, 
and  now  revived  in  another  alive.  Thus,  when  it  was 
find,  that  Euphorbus  was  revived  in  Pythagoras,  no  more 
was  meant  than  that  the  martial  virtue,  which  had  ihone 
in  Euphorbus  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  now, 
in  fome  meafure,  revived  in  Pythagoras,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  refpeft  he  bore  for  the  athletae.  For,  thofe  people 
wondering  how  a  philoibyher  ihould  be  fo  much  taken 
with  men  of  the  fword,  he  palliated  the  matter,  by  laying, 
that  the  foul  of  Euphorbus,  i.  e.  his  genius,  dilpolition, 
and  inclinations,  were  revived  in  him.  And  this  gave 
a  occalioiv 
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o-ccaflon  to  the  report,  that  Euphorbus’s  foul,  who  peri  (he'd 
in  the  Trojan  war,  had  tranfmigrated  into  Pythagoras. 

Abfurd  as  this  doftrine  now  appears  to  us,  we  find  that 
both  the  favage  and  the  fage,  at  one  period  of  the  world, 
admitted  its  validity.  A  paflage  in  Lucan  afcribes  the 
dodtrine  of  transmigration  to  the  Northern  nations  ; 

- - Vobis  audtoribus,  umbras 

Non  tacitus  Erebi  cedes,  ditifque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt :  regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio  :  longse,  canitis  fi  cognita,  vitae 
Mors  media  elf.  Pliarft.  lib.  i.  454. 

And  in  the  Eaft  it  flill  reigns  triumphantly.  Pythagoras 
is  faid  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians  ;  others 
lay,  from  the  ancient  Brachmans.  It  is  Hill  retained 
among  the  Bahians,  and  other  idolaters,  of  India  and 
China;  and  makes  the  principal  foundation  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  So  extremely  are  they  bigotted  to  it,  that  they  not 
only  forbear  .eating  any  thing  that  has  life,  but  many  of 
them  even  refufe  to  defend  themlelves  from  wild  bealls. 
They  burn  no  wood,  left  fome  little  animalcule  Ihould 
be  in  it ;  and  are  fo  very  charitable,  that  they  will  redeem 
from  the  hands  of  ftrangers  any  animals  that  they  find 
ready  to  be  killed.  In  the  Ir.ftitutes  of  Menu,  there  is  a 
fcale  of  penalties  to  which  the  immortal  foul  is  doomed : 
“  For  {inful  adds,  that  are  moftly  corporeal,  a  man  {hall 
aO'ume,  after  death,  a  vegetable  or  mineral  form  :  for  fuch 
afts,' moftly  verbal,  the  form  of  a  bird  or  beaft:  for  finful 
adts,  moftly  mental,  the  loweft  of  human  conditions.” 
The  Jewifh  Cabbala  holds,  that  all  fouls  were  produced 
at  once,  and  pre-exifted  in  Adam  ;  and  that  every  human 
foul  has  two  guardian  angels,  produced  by  emanation  at 
the  time  of  the  production  of  fouls.  The  cabbaliftic  doc¬ 
trine  is  minute  and  elaborate  in  its  inveftigation  of  the 
human  foul,  which  it  defcribes  as  .confifting  of  four  parts  : 
Nephrjh ,  or  the  principle  of  vitality ;  Rucich,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  motion;  Nefchama,  or  the  power  ofinteliiger.ee; 
and  Jechidah,  or  the  divine  principle.  Not  very  remote 
from  the  dodtrine  of  the  Cabbala  was  the  opinion  of 
Plato,  which  makes  the  foul  confift  of  three  parts  :  the 
the  firft,  the  feat  of  intelligence;  the  fecond,  of  paffion; 
the  third,  of  appetite.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  believe,  that,  when  the 
body  decays;  the  foul  pafies  into  fome  other  animal,  which 
is  then  born;  and'  that,  after  it  has  made  the  circuit  of 
beafts,  birds,  and  fiflies,  through  a  period  of  3000  years, 
it  again  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  a  human  body.  To 
colledt  and  detail  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle,  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  Heraclitus,  Epi¬ 
curus,  Strabo,  Dicearchus,  &x.  &c.  on  this  abftrule  fub- 
jedt,  would  hardly  reward  the  labour:  for,  as  Milton  fays, 
Much  of  the  ioul  they  talk,  but  all  awry.”  Paraclfte 
regained,  iv.  3x3. 

METEM'PTOSIS,  ft.  [from  the  Greek  yi to,  againft, 
and, arraoit;,  a  falling.]  A  term  in  chronology,, expreffing 
the  folar  equation,  neceffary  to  prevent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  a  day  too  late.  By  which  ix  Hands  con- 
tradiftinguiihed  from  pro-emptofis,  which  fignifies  the  lu¬ 
nar  equation,  necelfary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from 
happening  a  day  too  loon. 

The  new  moons  running  a  little  backwards,  that  is, 
coming  a  day  too  foon  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  and 
twelve  years  and  a  half;  by  the  pro-emptofis,  a  day  is 
added  every  three  hundred  years,  and  another  every  two' 
thoufand  four  hundred  years  ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
xnet-emptofis,  a  biflextile  is  fuppreffed  each  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years ;  that  is,  three  times  in  four  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Thefe  alterations  are  never  made  but  at  the 
end  of  each  century;  that  period  being  very  remarkable, 
and  rendering  the  praftice  of  the  calendar  eafy.  There 
are  three  rules  for  making  this  addition,  or  fuppreffion, 
of  the  biflextile  day,  and,  by  conlequence,  for  changing 
the  index  of  the  epadts.  x.  When  there  is  a  met-emptofis 
without  a  pro-emptofis,  the  next  following  or  lower  in¬ 
dex  rnuft  be  taken.  2.  When  there  is  a  pro-emptofis 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1039. 
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without  a  met-emptofis,  the  next  preceding  or  fuperior 
index  is  to  be  taken.  3.  When  there  are  both  a  rnet-emp- 
tofis  and  a  pro-emptofis,  or  when  there  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  the  fame  index  is  preferved.  Thus,  in 
1600,  we  had  D;  in  1700,  by  reafon  of  the  met-emptofis, 
C  was  taken;  in  1800,  there  were  both  a  pro-emptofis 
and  a  met-emptofis ;  fo  the  fame  index  was  retained.  In 
1900,  there  will  be  a  metemptofis  again,  when  B  will  be 
taken,  which  will  be  preferved  in  2000,  becaufe  there  will 
then  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  is  as  far  as  we 
need  compute  for  it :  but  Clavius  has  calculated  a  cycle  of 
301,800  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the  fame  in¬ 
dices  return  in  the  fame  order. 

ME'TEOR,  /!  [from  pirsoi^i;,  Gr.  high,  fublime.]  A 
genera!  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  tranfient  fiery  appearances 
in  the  heavens ;  fuch  as  are  denoted  by  the  more  parti¬ 
cular  names  of  {hooting  ftars,  globes  of  lire,  ignes  fatui, 
aurora  borealis,  Sec. — She  began  to  call  with  herfelf  from 
what  coaft  this  blazing  ftar  muft  rife  upon  the  horizon  of 
Ireland ;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  Strong  influence 
before.  Bacon  s  Henry  VII. 

Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were  feen, 

And  thunders  rattled  through  a  Iky  ferene.  Dry  dm. 

Why  was  I  rais’d  the  meteor  of  the  world, 

Hung  in  the  (kies  and  blazing  as  I  travell’d. 

Till  all  my  fires  were  {pent ;  and  then  caft  downward, 

To  be  trod  out  by  Caffar?  Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

The  word  is  by  fome  writers  extended  to  fignify  all  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  as  clouds,  rain, 
hail,  thunder,  thunder- {tones,  &c.  See  the  article  Me¬ 
teorology. 

METEO'RA.  See  Metzovo. 

To  METE'ORISE,  v.  n.  To  afeend  upwards  as  a  me¬ 
teor.  Scott. 

METEO'ROLITE,  ft.  [from  meteor,  and  Aiflo?,  a  ftone.] 
A  ftony  fubftance,  exhibiting  peculiar  characters ;  and  by 
fome  called  aerolite,  as  being  formed  in  the  air ;  by  others 
Jelenite,  from  c-cAnm,  the  moon,  as  if  fuch  fubftances  were 
projected  from  that  planet.  See  Meteorology. 

METEOROLOGICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  the  doCtrine 
of  meteors. — Make  diiquifltion  whether  thefe  unufual 
lights  be  new-come  guefts,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven, 
or  tneteorological  imp/eflions  not  tranfeending  the  upper 
region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celeftial  bodies.  . 
HoiceVs  Vocal  Foreft. — Relating  to  the  weather. — Meteoro¬ 
logical  Journal  is  a  table  recording  the  daily  ftate  of  the 
air,  exhibited  by  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrome¬ 
ter,  anemometer,  and  other  meteorological  inftruments. 
We  have  many  journals  of  this  kind,  kept  at  the  houfe  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  by  different  obfervers  in  other 
places,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  fimilar  publications. 
Chambers. 

METEOROL'OGIST,  f.  A  man  frilled  in  meteors,  or 
ftudious  of  them. — The  meteorologifts  obferve,that,amongft 
the  four  elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  fublu- 
nary  creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correlpondency.  Howeis 
Vocal  Foreft. 

METEOROL'OGY,  ft.  [from  meteor, and  Aoyo,  adif- 
courle.]  The  doCtrine  of  meteoi's.  The  doCtrine  of  the 
weather. — In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology , 
or  innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather.  Brown. 

Meteorology,  as  a  Science,  naturally  divides  itfelf 
into  two  Separate  heads.  I.  Of  the  Weather;  or  fuch 
changes  as  take  place  in  the  gravity  and  temperature  of 
the  air,  whether  produced  by  evaporation  and  rain,  or  by 
winds,  or  by  atmofphei'ical  electricity.  II.  Of  Meteors  ; 
or  thofe  vifible  phenomena,  accompanied  with  light, 
which  take  place  in  the  atmofphere,  or  near  the  Surface  of 
the  earth.  But,  as  Several  branches  of  thefe  Subjects  have 
been  treated  of  incidentally  in  various  articles  to  which 
we  Shall  refer  as  we  proceed,  we  hope  to  bring  the  prelent 
article  within  reafonable  lixnits. 
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I.  Of  the  Weather. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  corredt  theory  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  may  eafily  be  conceived,  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
requifite  for  a  perfon  to  have  a  large  colledtion  of  fadts, 
and  an  extenlive  acquaintance  with  feveral  collateral  fci- 
ences ;  for  inftance,  with  mechanics,  pneumatics,  eledtri- 
city,  and  chemiftry. 

The  principal  inftruments  of  ufe  in  this  branch  of  me¬ 
teorology  are,  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  or 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  over  any  place  is  known  ;  the 
thermometer,  which  afcertains  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  the  hydrometer,  to  denote  the  moifture  or  drynefs 
of  the  air  5  the  pluviameter,  or  rain-gauge,  to  meafure 
the  depth  of  rain  that  falls  5  the  evaporation-gauge,  to 
fhow  the  depth  of  water  evaporated  5  the  anemofcope,  to 
point  out  the  diredtion  of  the  wind  ;  the  anemometer,  to 
meafure  its  force  ;  and  the  eledtrometer,  to  afcertain  the 
kind  and  intenfity  of  eledtricity  in  the  air.  See  thofe 
words,  and  the  articles  Chemistry,  Electricity,  and 
Mechanics. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmofphere,  as  exhibited  at  any  one  place,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  obtain  a  corredt  notion  of  the  atmofphere  it- 
felf  at  large.  It  appears  to  be  a  colledtion  or  mixture  of 
various  elaftic  fluids  in  very  different  proportions,  retained 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  by  their  gravitation.  The 
principal  part  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  arifes  from 
the  permanently  elaftic  fluids,  azotic  gas  and  oxygenous 
gas,  the  quantities  of  which  are  as  4  to  1  nearly  :  about 
one  part  in  a  thoufand  of  the  atmofphere  is  conftituted  of 
another  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  carbonic  acid.  The 
reft  of  the  atmofphere  confifts  of  aqueous  vapour  or  fteam, 
an  elaftic  fluid  fubjedt  to  partial  condenfation  by  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  temperature.  The  quantity  of  this  elaftic  fluid 
is  variable  at  different  places  and  in  different  leafons  5  it 
may  perhaps  conftitute  -^th  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
atmofphere,  confidered  as  a  general  average  for  the  earth ; 
but  in  fome  places  within  the  torrid  zone  it  may  amount 
to  -jgth  of  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  ;  and 
in  the  polar  regions  may  fometimes  be  lefs  than  -5-3005 dth 
part  of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  which  more  immediately  occafions  fome  of  the 
principal  phenomena  in  meteorology,  particularly  clouds, 
min,  hail,  fnow,  dew,  and  thunder  and  lightning  :  it  has 
confiderable  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  but  it  has  little  effedl  in  the  produdtion  of  winds, 
or  on  the  variation  of  the  barometer. 

The  atmofphere  decreafes  in  denfity  as  we  afcend  in  a 
geometrical  progreflion  to  equal  afcents.  As  far  as  expe¬ 
rience  warrants  the  concluiion,  the  feveral  kinds  of  gas 
decreafe  in  denfity  in  the  fame  ratio  5  thus,  if  at  three 
miles  in  height  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  one-half 
what  it  is  at  the  earth’s  iurface,  then  will  the  proportions 
of  the  feveral  elaftic  fluids  found  in  a  given  volume  of 
air,  at  that  place,  be  the  fame  as  what  they  are  in  a  like 
volume  of  air  taken  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  all  the 
kinds  being  diminilhed  one-half  nearly  in  weight  and 
denfity.  This  concluiion  is  not,  perhaps,  ftridtly  true  for 
every  height,  nor  tor  any  two  heights  ;  but  experiments 
have  not  been  made  wdtli  fuflicient  accuracy  to  afcertain 
the  deviation  from  this  law.  At  fix  miles  elevation,  the 
barometer  w'ould  ftand  at  the  height  at  the  furface,  or 
at  7^  inches ;  at  9  miles  of  elevation,  3J  inches ;  at  12 
miles,  if  inch;  and  at  15  miles,  nearly  1  inch.  Hence 
it  teems  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  at  all 
times  within  1 5  or  20  miles  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  winds, 
clouds,  rain,  &c.  are  chiefly  confined  within  much  nar¬ 
rower  limits,  See  the  article  Atmosphere,  vol.  ii. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  character  of  the 
atmofphere,  namely,  that  of  the  uniform  decreafe  of 
temperature  in  afcending,  which  lias  never  been  fatis- 
iadtorily  explained.  An  ingenious  eflay  on  this  fubjedt 


has  lately  been  publilhed,  from  which  we  fliall  here  give 
fome  extradls. 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  faff,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
fatisfadlorily  accounted  for,  that  the  atmofphere  in  all 
places  and  leafons  is  found  to  decreafe  in  temperature  in 
proportion  as  we  afcend,  and  nearly  in  an  arithmetical 
progreflion ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  nearer  we  go  to  the  fun, 
the  colder  we  are  !  Sometimes  the  fadl  may  have  been 
otherwife,  namely,  that  the  air  was  colder  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth  than  above,  particularly  at  the  breaking  of 
a  froft  I  have  obferved  it  fo  ;  but  this  is  evidently  the 
eftedt  of  great  and  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  is  at  moft  of  a  very  fliort  duration.  What 
then  is  the  occafion  of  this  diminution  of  temperature  in 
afcending  ?  Before  this  queftion  can  be  folved,  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  the  defedts  of  the  common  folution. 
Air,  it  is  faid,  is  not  heated  by  the  diredt  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  pafs  through  it  as  a  tranfparent  medium,  without 
producing  any  calorific  effedt,  till  they  arrive  at  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  earth,  being  heated,  communicates 
a  portion  to  the  contiguous  atmofphere,  whilft  the  lupe- 
rior  ftrata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  remote,  receive 
lefs  heat,  forming  a  gradation  of  temperature,  fimilar  to 
what  takes  place  along  a  bar  of  iron  when  one  of  its  ends 
is  heated. 

“  The  firft  part  of  the  above  folution  is  probably  cor¬ 
redt  :  air,  it  fliould  feem,  is  Angular  in  regard  to  heat ;  it 
neither  receives  nor  difcharges  it  in  a  radiant  ftate  ;  if  fo, 
the  propagation  of  heat  through  air  muft  be  eftedted  by 
its  conducting  power,  the  lame  as  in  water.  Now  we  know 
that  heat  applied  to  the  under  furface  of  a  column  of  water 
is  propagated  upwards  with  great  celerity,  by  the  adtual 
afcent  of  the  heated  particles  :  it  is  equally  certain,  too, 
that  heated  air  afcends.  From  thefe  oblervations  it  fliould 
follow,  that  the  caules  afligned  above  for  the  gradual 
change  of  temperature  in  a  perpendicular  column  of  the 
atmoiphere,  would  apply  diredtly  to  a  ftate  of  tempera¬ 
ture  the  very  reverfe  of  the  fadf  ;  namely,  to  one  in  which 
the  higher  the  afcent,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  earth, 
the  higher  fhould  be  the  temperature. 

“  Whether  this  reafoning  be  corredt  or  not,  it  muft,  I 
think,  be  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  fadt  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  received  latisfadtory  explanation.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  one  involving  a  new  principle  of  heat ;  by  which  I 
mean  a  principle  that  no  other  phenomenon  of  nature 
prefents  us  with,  and  which  is  not  at  prefent  recognifed 
as  fuch.  I  fliall  endeavour  in  what  follows  to  make  out 
this  pofition. 

“  The  principle  is  this  :  The  natural  equilibrium  of 
heat  in  an  atmofphere ,  is  when  each  atom  of  air  in  the  fame 
perpendicular  column  is  pojfeffed  of  the  fame  quantity  of  heat. ; 
and,  confequently,  the  natural  equilibrium  of  heat  in  an  at¬ 
mofphere  is  when  the  temperature  gradually  diminijhcs  in  qf- 
cending.  That  this  is  a  juft  conlequence  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  when  we  confider  that  air  increafes  in  its  capacity 
for  heat  by  rarefadtion  ;  when  the  quantity  of  heat  is 
given  or  limited,  therefore,  the  temperature  muft  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  denfity.  It  is  an  eftabliftied  principle, 
that  any  body  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  unequally 
heated  is  obferved  to  tend  conftantly  towards  an  equality 
of  temperature  ;  the  new  principle  announced  above, 
teems  to  liiggeft  an  exception  to  this  law.  But  it  it  be 
examined,  it  can  fcarcely  appear  in  that  light.  Equality 
of  heat  and  equality  of  temperature,  when  applied  to  the 
lame  body  in  the  lame  ftate,  are  found  fo  uniformly  to  be 
aflbciated  together,  that  we  lcarcely  think  of  making  any 
diftindtion  between  the  two  expreflions.  No  one  would 
objedt  to  the  commonly-obferved  law  being  exprefied  in 
thefe  terms  :  When  any  body  is  unequally  heated ,  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  found  to  be  rejlored  when  each  particle  oftlLe  body 
becomes  in  pojj'cjjion  of  the  fame  quantity  of  heat.  Now  the 
law  thus  exprelfed  is  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  ge 
neral  law,  which  applies  to  the  atmoiphere  as  well  as  to 

other 
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ether  bodies.  It  is  an  equality  of  heat,  and  not  an  equality 
of  temperature,  that  nature  tends  to  reftore. 

“  The  atmofphere,  indeed,  prefents  a  ftriking  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  us  in  regard  to  heat :  we  fee  in  a  perpendicular 
column  of  air,  a  body  without  any  change  of  form,  llowly 
and  gradually  changing  its  capacity  for  heat  from  a  let's 
to  a  greater  ;  but  all  other  bodies  retain  a  uniform  capa¬ 
city  throughout  their  fubftance.  If  it  be  afked  why  an 
equilibrium  of  heat  Ihould  turn  upon  the  equality  in  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  in  temperature 1  I  anfwer,  that  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  reft  the  proof  of  it  upon  the  faft  of  the  in¬ 
equality  of  temperature  obferved  in  afcending  into  the 
atmofphere.  If  the  natural  tendency  of  the  atmofphere 
was  to  an  equality  of  temperature,  there  does  not  appear 
to  me  any  reafon  why  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  air 
Ihould  not  be  at  leaft  as  warm  as  the  inferior. 

«  The  arguments  already  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  eftablilh,  are  powerfully 
corroborated  by  the  following  facts  :  By  the  obfervations 
of  Bouguer,  Sauffure,  and  Gay  Luflac,  we  find  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  an  elevation  where  its  weight  - 
js  that  at  the  furface  is  about  500  Fahrenheit  lefs  than 
that  at  the  furface;  and  from  my  experiments  (Manch. 
Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  525.)  it  appears  that  air  being  fud- 
denly  ratified  from  2  to  1 ,  produces  50°  of  cold.  Whence 
we  may  infer,  that  a  meafure  of  air  at  the  earth’s  furface 
being  taken  up  to  the  height  above-mentioned,  preferv- 
ing  its  original  temperature,  and  fullered  to  expand, 
would  become  tu'o  meafures,  and  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
temperature  as  the  lurrounding  air  ;  or,  vice  verfa,  if  two 
mealures  of  air  at  the  propoled  height  were  condenfed 
into  one  meafure,  their  temperature  would  be  railed  500, 
and  they  would  become  the  fame  in  deniity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  like  volume  of  air  at  the  earth’s  furface.  In 
like  manner  we  may  infer,  that  if  a  column  of  air  from  the 
earth’s  furface  to  the  fummit  of  the  atmofphere  were  con- 
denied,  and  brought  into  an  horizontal  pofition  on  the 
earth’s  furface,  it  would  become  of  the  fame  denfity  and 
temperature  as  the  air  around  it,  without  receiving  or 
parting  with  any  heat  whatever. 

“  Another  important  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory 
here  propofed,  may  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
an  atmofphere  of  vapour.  Suppofe  the  prelent  aerial  at¬ 
mofphere  were  ton  nnihilated,  and  one  of  fteam  or 
aqueous  vapour  were  bftituted  in  the  place  ;  and  fup- 
pofe,  further,  that  th  temperature  of  this  atmofphere 
at  the  earth’s  furface  were  every- where  211°,  and  its 
■weight  equal  to  30  inches  of  mercury.  Now  at  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  fix  miles  the  weight  would  be  15  inches, 
or  one-half  of  that  below ;  at  twelve  miles  it  would  be 
7-5  inches,  or  one  quarter  that  at  the  furface,  &c.  and  the 
temperature  would  probably  diminilh  250  degrees  at  each 
of  thefe  intervals.  It  could  not  diminilh  more  ;  for  we 
have  feen  (p.  14.)  that  a  diminution  of  temperature  of  250 
reduces  the  force  of  vapour  one-half ;  if,  therefore,  a 
greater  reduction  of  temperature  were  to  take  place,  the 
■weight  of  the  incumbent  atmolphere  would  condenle  a 
portion  of  the  vapour  into  water,  and  the  general  equili¬ 
brium  would  thus  be  difturbed  perpetually  from  conden- 
fation  in  the  upper  regions.  But  if  we  luppofe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  each 
of  thefe  intervals  is  lefs  than  250,  then  the  upper  regions 
would  admit  of  more  vapour  without  condenfation  ;  but  it 
muft  take  place  at  the  furface,  becaufe  vapour  at  21 20  can¬ 
not  fuftain  more  than  the  weight  of  thirty  inches  of  mer¬ 
cury.”  Dalton's  New  Syjlem  of  Chemical  Philofophy,  p.'i2  3. 

The  connection  of  Meteorology  with  Chemistry  is 
fufficiently  evident  to  thofe  who  take  even  a  fuperficial 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  though  it  has  only  of  late  attracted 
the  notice  of  philofophers.  That  the  air  is  fometimes 
hotter  and  fometimes  colder  than  ufual ;  that  it  is  at  one 
time  much  rarefied,  and  at  another  greatly  condenfed ; 
now  uncommonly  dry,  and  now  lurcharged  with  moif- 
ture — are  circumftances  that  daily  meet  the  fenles  of  the 
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moft  cafual  obferver,  as  they  are  circumftance.s  that 
powerfully,  and  often  unpleafantly,  arrelt  his  attention. 

That  thefe  changes  are  the  refult  of  decompositions 
and  combinations  that  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  of  new  modifications  of  its  component- 
principles,  is  manifeft  to  him  who  is  acquainted  merely 
with  the  firft  elements  of  modern  chemiftry. 

Indeed  to  modern 'chemiftry  this  fcience  is  indebted 
for  the  progrefs  it  has  made  within  the  Lift  fifty  years ; 
a  period  which  may  be  coniidered  as  the  fecond  epoch 
of  meteorology.  In  faft,  this  fcience.  is  ftill  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but,  from  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  now  culti¬ 
vated,  from  the  abilities  of  the  philofophers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ftudy,  and  from  the  progrefs  that  is  daily 
making  in  the  kindred  fciences,  we  may  reafonably 
look  forward  to  a  period,  at  no  great  diftance,  when 
it  fhall  pleafe  the  great  Author  of  Nature  to  unveil  many 
of  thofe  wonders  which  are  now'  involved  in  darknefs 
and  obfcurity,  and  permit  us  to  controul  the  jarri no- 
elements,  as  he  has  allowed  us  to  exercife  dominion 
over  the  beafts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
fillies  of  the  fea. 

A  late  ingenious  writer  on  the  climate  of  Britain  has- 
fuggefted  fome  ufeful  hints  for  the  improvement  of  me¬ 
teorology,  which  we  lhail  here  extraft.  “  With  this 
view',  our  firft  ftep  muft  be  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Kirwan  and  others,  to  eftablilh  correfponding  focieties  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  thefe  focieties  muft  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  fimilar  apparatus,  equally  adjufted,  and  gra¬ 
duated  in  their  conftu&ion,  for  making  obfervations  on 
the  weather.  In  our  own  illand  it  will  be  necelfary  to 
procure  regifters,  carefully  kept,  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  fea-coaft,  and  from  thofe  parts  of  the  country  fi- 
tuated  in  the  interior.  The  various  ftates  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  eleftrofcope,  ihould 
be  carefully  noted  ;  with  the  variations  and  the  degrees 
of  wind,  as  well  as  the  diurnal  and  nodturnal  afpedt  of 
the  heavens  indifcriminately  marked  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  Iky  ;  and  in  familiar  language,  luch  as  might  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  respective  and  diftant  obfervers  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  w'hether  the  fun  is  totally  or  partially  obfcured 
by  vapour ;  whether  the  clouds  are  mottled,  or  fleaky; 
whether  they  alfume  the  appearance  of  horizontal  ftreaks, 
or  appear  in  radii  apparently  from  a  centre — or  in  mafles 
of  denfe  vapour — or  loofe  and  fleecy — or  thofe  familiarly 
knowm  by  the  name  of  mare-tail  clouds — with  any  other 
new  or  accuftomed  phenomena.  The  common  terms 
fair,  cloudy,  or  wet,  are  inlufficient  for  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  weather ;  as  the  term  fair  is  generally  at  prelent 
exprefled  only  in  oppplition  to  rain,  without  diftinguilh- 
ing  whether  the  atmofphere  is  obfcure,  dull,  or  bright. 
The  appearance  of  the  ftratum  of  air  on  the  earth’s  fur¬ 
face,  that  is,  the  /pace  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  Ihould 
be  always  accurately  defcribed.  Is  there  a  blue  haze, 
white  mill:,  and  denfe  fog  ?  or  is  the  air  tranfparent  ? 
which  is  the  cafe  when  diftant  objects  appear  more  than, 
commonly  diftindt  and  near  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver.  The 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  full  tide  Ihould  be  frequently 
afcertained,  as  it  will  be  found  to  have  conliderable  in¬ 
fluence  in  thefe  refpedts  on  an  infular  country.  By  the 
remarks  of  obfervers,  ftationed  in  various  parts  of  our 
colls,  w'e  Ihould  loon  be  enabled  to  difcover  when  vapour 
is  wafted  in  from  the  fea,  or  generated  -by  the  aqueous 
and  vegetable  furface  of  our  illand.  During  a  north-weft 
wind,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  ltorms  of  hail 
and  rain,  and  ufually  experienced  in  the  fpring,  an  ob¬ 
ferver  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Sligo  in  Ireland,  or  Den- 
bighlhire  in  Wales,  might  afcertain  whether  the  difpoll- 
tion  of  the  atmofphere  to  ftorm  and  cloud  came  in  with 
the  air  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  was  generated  by  the 
vapours  of  our  own  illand.  It  would  be  defirable  alfo 
again,  that  the  temperature  and  blue  hazy  appearance  of 
the  atmofphere  during  the  north-eaft  winds,  fo  common 
in  May  and  June,  Ihould  be  noticed  by  obfervers  on  the 
2  north- 
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north-eaft  coaft,  in  the  ccmnties  of  York,  Lincoln,  ElTex, 
and  Kent ;  and  by  others,  on  the  oppofite  weftern  coafts 
of  Pembroke,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  fo  as  to  determine 
what  changes  in  temperature  this  wind  undergoes  in  its 
paffage  over  the  ifland  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  degree  of 
haze  increafes  or  diminithes  by  its  progrefs  from  either 
quarter  ;  and  whether  the  vapour  is  more  or  lefs  difpofed 
to  produce  Itorms  ? 

“  By  fuch  comparative  obfervations  on  the  coaft,  con¬ 
joined  with  thofe  made  by  others  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  might  rapidly  proceed  in  meteorological 
fcience,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  knowledge  of  the 
weather.  The  obfervations  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  would  enable  us  at  all  times  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  ftorms :  in  fituations  where  tillage  or 
pafturage  is  moft  attended  to,  the  effects  of  fpring  frofts 
and  blights  fhould  be  particularly  noticed,  as  well  as 
the  firft:  appearance  of  the  aphis  and  coccus,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  and  larvae  of  other  infefts,  on  fruit-trees,  and 
efpecially  thofe  peculiar  to  the  hep-plantations.  The 
firft  opening  of  the  vernal  foliage  on  trees  and  hedges 
in  the  fpring,  Ihould  like wife  be  remarked,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ftarting-up  grafs  on  the  highly-manured 
paftures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  ;  and  on  thofe 
alfo  aflifted  with  manure,  as  well  as  the  natural  herbage 
on  the  commons  and  waftes.  Some  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  effects  of  thunder-ftorms,  in  deftroying  the 
aphis  and  other  deftruCtive  infedts,  the  pelt  of  fruit  and 
hop-plantations  :  and  the  firft  appearance  of  the  mildew 
or  ruft  on  wheat  fhould  be  particularly  obferved  ;  and  re¬ 
marks  made  to  afeertain,  whether  or  not  the  moifture, 
which  occafions  the  difeafe  in  its  commencement,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  wind  and  rain,  ora  clofe  damp  ftate  of  the  air. 
The  different  kinds  of  foil,  where  the  crops,  from  the 
difeafe,  fuffered  moft,  fhould  be  noticed  ;  and  the  fituation 
of  the  land  for  ventilation,  with  the  height  of  the  fences, 
fize  of  inclofures,  and  vicinity  to  coppices,  trees,  or  hedge¬ 
rows.” 

The  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  meteorology  requires 
little  elucidation.  In  climates  where  the  fucceffion  of 
feafons  is  nearly  ftated  and  regular,  where  the  periods 
of  parching  drought  or  deluging  torrents,  of  the  tem- 
peftuous  hurricane  or  the  refrefhing  breeze,  are  fixed  and 
afeertained,  mankind  has  little  to  do,  but  to  expedt  the 
dreaded  changes,  and  provide  againft  their  devaftations  ; 
but  in  countries  like  our  own,  where  all  the  viciftitudes 
of  feafons  may  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours, 
it  is  of  the  higheft  confequence  to  inveftigate  the  nature 
of  the  change,  and  the  circumftances  that  precede  or 
accompany  it.  To  the  farmer,  the  mariner,  the  traveller, 
the  phyfician,  meteorology  is  in  fome  meafure  a  ftudy  of 
neceftity  ;  to  the  philofopher  it  is  a  ftudy  of  intereft  and 
delight ;  and  to  the  obferver  of  nature  it  affords  objedls 
of  grandeur  and  lublimity  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
department  of  his  favourite  fcience.  Surely  nothing  can 
contribute  more  to  elevate  the  mind  of  man,  to  raife  it 
4£  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,”  than  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  fweeping  whirlwind,  the  dazzling  light¬ 
ning,  or  the  awful  thunder. 

It  is  well  obferved,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency. 
Britannica,  (art.  Aeronautics,)  that  to  a  fkilful  and  judi¬ 
cious  application  of  balloons,  we  may  look  for  a  moft  ef- 
fential  improvement  in  the  infant  fcience  of  meteorology. 
Confined  to  the  furface  of  this  globe,  we  have  no  direct 
intimation  of  what  palles  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  at- 
mofpliere.  .All  the  changes  of  weather,  which  appear  lb 
capricious  and  perplexing,  proceed,  no  doubt,  from  the 
combination  of  a  very  few  fimple  caufes.  Were  the  phi¬ 
lofopher  to  penetrate  beyond  the  feat  of  the  clouds,  ex¬ 
amine  the  circumftances  of  their  formation,  and  mark  the 
prevailing  currents,  he  would  probably  remove  in  part 
the  veil  that  conceals  thofe  mighty  operations.  Mr.  Gay- 
Luiiac  afeended  to  the  height  of  2.3,040  feet  (more  than 
4J-  miies)  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  made  tome  very 
important  obfervations,  but  not  on  the  fubjedt.of  meteo¬ 


rology.  Now  it  would  be  quite  pradlicable,  we  conceive, 
to  reach  an  elevation  of  feven  miles,  where  the  air  would 
be  four  times  more  attenuated  than  ordinary.  A  iilk  bal¬ 
loon,  of  forty  feet  diameter,  if  properly  conltrudted,  might 
be  fufficient  for  that  enormous  afeent,  fince  its  weight 
would  only  be  80  pounds,  while  its  buoyant  force,  though 
not  more  than  a  quarter  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  would 
amount  to  5 33-t,  leaving  453-3.  pounds  for  the  paflenger 
and  the  ballaft.  The  balloon  could  be  fafely  charged, 
indeed,  to  the  third  part  of  its  capacity,  on  account  of 
the  contraction  which  the  gas  would  afterwards  fuft'er 
from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  upper  regions  ;  and  this  gives 
it  an  additional  buoyancy  pf  1 77-g-  pounds.  The  voyager 
would  not,  we  prefume,  fuffer  any  ferious  inconvenience 
from  breathing  the  very  thin  air.  The  animal  frame 
adapts  itfelf  with  wonderful  facility  to  external  circum¬ 
ftances.  Perhaps  the  quickened  pulfe  and  fhort  refpira- 
tion,  which  fome  travellers  have  experienced  on  the  fum- 
mits  of  lofty  mountains,  fhould  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  fuddennefs  of  their  tranfition,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  The  people  of  Quito  live  comfortably  9560  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  lhepherds  of  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Antilana,  the  higheft  inhabited  fpot  in  the  known 
world,  who  breathe,  at  an  elevation  of  13,500  feet,  air  that 
has  only  three-fifths  of  the  ufual  denfity,  are  nowife  de¬ 
ficient  in  length  or  vigour.  But  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
cold  is  probably  what  the  refolute  obferver  would  have 
moft  to  dread,  at  the  height  of  feven  miles.  This  de- 
creafe  of  temperature,  perhaps  equal  to  148  degrees, 
might  extend  below  the  point  at  which  mercury  freezes. 
Yet  feveral  circumftances  tend  to  mitigate  fuch  extreme 
cold;  and  proper  clothing  might  enable  an  experimenter, 
for  a  fhort  time,  to  refill  its  effects.  Much  could  be  done, 
however,  without  rifk  or  material  expenfe.  Balloons 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  carrying  re¬ 
gister  thermometers  and  barometers,  might  be  capable  of 
afeending  alone  to  altitudes  between  eight  and  twelve 
miles.  Difpatched  from  the  centres  of  the  great  conti¬ 
nents,  they  would  not  only  determine  the  extreme  gra¬ 
dation  of  cold,  but  indicate  by  their  flight  the  diredtion 
of  the  regular  and  periodic  winds  which  donbtlefs  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  higheft  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  But  we 
will  not  enlarge.  In  fome  happier  times,  fuch  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  performed  with  the  zealous  concurrence 
of  different  governments  ;  when  nations  fhall  at  laft  be¬ 
come  iatisfied  with  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  inflead 
of  wafting  their  energies  in  fanguinary,  deliructive,  and 
fruitlefs,  wars. 

II.  Of  Meteors. 

The  phenomena  called  /hooting  or falling  ft ars  have  been 
feen  by  every  one,  as  thefe  meteors  are  vifible  in  greater 
or  lefs  numbers  every  clear  night;  they  need  not  there¬ 
fore  be  particularly  deferibed.  Thefe  meteors  are  fo  very 
tranfient,  not  often  exceeding  one  or  two  feconds  in  du¬ 
ration,  that  they  afford  no  opportunity  for  obfervations 
by  which  their  altitude  can  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
and  confequently  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant  of 
their  height.  If  a  few  intelligent  perfons  were  to  agree 
to  make  the  belt  obfervations  they  could  on  the  altitudes 
of  thefe  meteors  fome  fuitable  evening,  fuppofing  the  ob- 
fervers  to  be  liationed  at  the  diftance  of 'ten,  twenty,  or 
more,  miles  from  each  other,  and  to  have  their  watches, 
&c.  duly  adjufted,  it  is  very  probable  that  data  might  be 
obtained  to  afeertain  the  height  of  thefe  meteors,  within 
certain  limits  at  leaft. 

Humboldt,  in  his  very-interefting  “  Perfonal  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  .Regions  of  the  New 
Continent,  1814,”  remarks  upon  the  frequency  of  thefe 
appearances  in  certain  latitudes.  “  Between  Madeira  and 
the  coaft  of  Africa  (fays  he)  we  were  never  wearied  with 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  nights  ;  nothing  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tranf'parency  and  lerenity  of  an  African  fky. 
We  were  llruck  with  the  innumerable  multitude  of  fail¬ 
ing  ftars,  which  appeared  at  every  inltunt.  The  farther 
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progrefs  we  made  towards  the  fouth,  the  more  frequent 
was  this  phenomenon,  efpecially  near  the  Canaries.  I 
have  obferved,  that  thefe  igneous  meteors  are  more  com¬ 
mon  and  more  luminous  in  fome  regions  of  the  globe 
than  in  others ;  I  have  never  beheld  them  fo  multiplied 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  in  the  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  bathes 
the  volcanic  coafts  of  Guatimaia.  Place  and  climate  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  an  influence  on  thefe  meteors.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  obfervations,  many  of  the  falling  ftars  teen 
in  Europe  were  not  more  than  thirty  thoufand  toiles 
high,  or  about  thirty-four  miles  ;  and  the  height  of  one 
was  meafured,  which  did  not  quite  amount  to  half  that 
quantity.  In  warm  climates,  efpecially  under  the  tropics, 
the  falling  ftars  leave  a  tail  behind  them,  which  remains 
luminous  twelve  or  fifteen  feconds  ;  at  other  times,  they 
burft  into  fparks ;  and  they  are  generally  lower  than  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Thefe,  obferved  only  in  a  ferene 
and  azure  fky,  perhaps  never  have  been  teen  below  a 
cloud.  They  often  follow  the  fame  direction,  that  of 
the  wind,  for  many  hours  together.” 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  thefe  meteors  is  that 
of  ftars  (hooting  or  falling,  yet  occaftonally  they  are  ob¬ 
ferved  of  great  magnitude,  and  comparatively  of  long 
duration,  lometimes  almoft  as  large  as  the  moon,  and 
move  through  a  celeftial  arc  of  ioo°,  more  or  lefs.  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind,  with  conjectures  as  to  their  forma¬ 
tion,  are  given  under  the  article  Fire-ball,  vol.  vii. 
p.  386. 

From  the  general  refemblance  of  the  fmall  meteors  or 
{hooting  ftars  to  the  large  globes  of  fire,  except  in  lize 
and  duration,  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  of 
the  fame  nature.  Whatever  hypothefis  may  be  laid 
down  to  explain  the  one,  mull  be  expeCted  to  apply  to  the 
other ;  and,  fince  the  difcoveries  in  electricity,  meteors 
have  been  very  generally  afcribed  to  that  agent.  See  the 
article  juft  quoted,  p.  387.  There  feem,  however,  in- 
fuperable  difficulties  in  explaining  their  phenomena  upon 
eleftrical  principles.  The  air,  at  the  height  of  fifty  miles, 
is  probably  30,000  times  more  rarified  than  at  the  earth’s 
furface  ;  in  fuch  circumftances,  tve  are  almoft  certain  that 
the  eleCtric  fluid  would  either  not  pafs  at  all,  or  pafs  in  a 
very  thin  attenuated  ftate,  fo  as  to  be  far  from  exhibiting 
that  denfely-luminous  appearance  which  accompanies  all 
the  meteors  in  the  form  of  balls.  But,  admitting  that 
large  denfe  balls  of  eleCtric  fluid  could  be  formed  and 
conveyed  through  thefe  high  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
we  fhould  ftill  be  at  a  lofs  for  materials  to  form  thole  pon¬ 
derable  metallic  maffes  which  feem  occalionally  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  meteor. 

Profefi'or  Clap,  late  prefident  of  Yale-college,  in  New 
England,  in  his  theory  of  meteors,  fuppofes  them  to  be 
“  terreftrial  comets,  revolving  about  the  earth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  folar  comets  revolve  about  the  fun  :  that, 
moving  in  very. eccentric  orbits,  when  in  perigee,  they 
pats  through  the  atmofphere,  are  highly  eleCtrified,  and 
confequently  become  luminous.  As  they  approach  their 
lower  aptide,  their  eleCtricity  is  dilcharged,  the  body  dif- 
appears,  and  a  report  is  heard.  This  being  admitted,  it 
is  not  ftrange  that,  by  the  violence  of  the  fliock,  portions 
of  the  meteor  fhould  be  thrown  to  the  earth,  while  the 
main  body,  not  fenfibly  afteCted  by  fo  fmall  a  lofs,  conti¬ 
nues  to  move  on  in  its  orbit,  and  of  courfe  ceafes  to  be 
luminous.”  American  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  vi.  p.  335. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1784,  Dr.  Blagden  has  given  “  An 
account  of  fome  late  fiery  vapours;  with  obiervations.” 
He  confiders  the  meteors  under  the  following  heads,  in 
all  of  which  he  makes  various  appropriate  obfervations. 
1.  Their  general  appearance.  Their  path.  3.  Their 
fiiape  or  figure.  4.  Their  light  and  colours.  5.  Their 
height.  6.  Their  noife.  7.  Their  fize.  8.  Their  dura¬ 
tion:  and,  9.  Their  velocity.  In  difcuifing  the  opinions 
of  philofophers  on  the  fubjeCt,  he  refers  to  profeffor  Clap’s, 
as  follows :  “  A  ftrong  objection  to  this  hypothefis  of 
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permanent  revolving  bodies,  is  derived  from  the  great 
number  of  them  there  nvuft  be  to  anfwer  ail  the  appear¬ 
ances.  Such  a  regular  gradation  is  obferved  from  thefe 
large  meteors,  which  ttrike  all  beholders  with  aftoniih- 
ment,  and  occur  but  rarely,  down  to  the  minute  fires, 
called  (hooting  ftars,  which  are  feen  without  being  re¬ 
garded  in  great  numbers  every  clear  night,  that  it  teems 
impofiible  to  draw  any  line  of  diftinClion  between  them, 
or  deny  that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature.  But  fuch 
a  crowd  of  revolving  bodies  could  fcarcely  fail  to  announce 
their  exiftence  by  fome  other  means  than  merely  a  lumi¬ 
nous  train  in  the  night ;  as,  for  inftance,  by  meeting  or 
joftling  fometimes  near  the  earth,  or  by  falling  to  the 
earth  in  confequence  of  various  accidents  ;  at  leaft  one 
might  expeft  they  would  be  teen  in  the  day-time,  either 
wifli  the  naked  eye,  or  telefcopes,  by  fome  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  obfervers  who  are  conftantly  examining  the  heavens. 
Another  argument  of  great  weight  againlt  the  hypothefis 
that  fire-balls  are  terreftrial  comets,  is  taken  from  their 
great  velocity.  A  body  falling  from  infinite  fpace  to¬ 
wards  the  earth,  would  have  acquired  a  velocity  of  no 
more  than  feven  miles  a-fecond,  when  it  came  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  earth’s  furface;  whereas  thefe  meteors  feem 
to  move  at  leaft  three  times  fafter.  And  this  objection, 
if  there  be  no  miftake  in  regard  to  the  velocity  of  the 
meteors,  as  I  think  there  is  not,  ablolutely  overfets  the 
whole  hypothefis.” 

Dr.  Blagden  proceeds  to  explain  thefe  meteors  on  the 
hypothefis  that  they  are  eleCtrical  phenomena.  His  argu¬ 
ments  are,  ill.  From  the  great  rapidity  of  their  motion, 
which  feems  to  exceed  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with 
belides  that  of  eleCtricity.  zdly.  From  certain  eleCtrical 
phenomena,  which  lometimes  accompany  thele  meteors. 
3tlly.  From  the  connection  which  they  have  with  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights.  The  Lift  are  well 
known  to  regard  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and  molt  of  the 
great  meteors  have  been  obferved  to  move  in  a  direction 
nearly  coincident  with  the  fame  meridian.  Upon  this 
head  he  obferves  ;  “  The  tendency  towards  the  magnetic 
meridian,  however,  feems  to  hold  good  only  with  regard 
to  the  largeft  fort  of  fire-balls;  the  fmaller  ones  move 
more  irregularly,  perhaps  becaufe  they  come  further  with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  thereby  more 
expofed  to  the  aClion  of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the 
fmaller  fort  of  meteors,  fuch  as  (hooting  ftars,  are  really 
lower  down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  their  fwifter  apparent  motion;  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
circumftance  which  occafions  them  to  be  fmaller,  the 
eleCtric  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refitting  air. 
But,  as  thefe  mafles  of  eleCtricity,  which  move  where 
there  is  fcarcely  any  refiftance,  fo  generally  affeCt  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which  have 
been  entertained  of  fome  analogy  between  thele  two 
obfeure  powers  of  nature,  feem  not  altogether  without 
foundation.” 

Dr.  Blagden  concludes,  that  there  are  three  regions  off 
the  atmofphere,  diltinguilhed  by  eleCtrical  phenomena 
peculiar  to  each.  iff.  The  lowelt  region,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  occur.  2dly.  The 
middle  region,  where  the  fire-balls  and  (hooting  ftars  are 
obferved.  sdly.  The  higheft  region,  where  the  aurora 
borealis  difpiays  a  peculiar  kind  of  eleCtric  agency. 

Though  many  of  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Biagden  has 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  of  eieCtricity  being 
the  origin  of  meteors,  are  of  conliderable  weight,  yet  the 
circumftances  which  have  fince  occurred  reipeCting  the 
falling  of  (tones  from  the  tky,  effectually  remove  one  of 
his  objections  to  the  reception  of  profetlbr  Clap’s  hypo¬ 
thefis  ;  namely,  that  of  the  meteors  not  “  falling  to  the 
earth  in  confequence  of  various  accidents,”  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  rife  up  againlt  the  eleCtrical  hypothefis  ; 
unlefs  indeed  another  be  attached  to  it,  that  eleCtricity 
condenies  and  fules  the  earthy  and  metallic  exhalations 
in  the  atmofphere,  which  are  thus  precipitated  to  the 
ear  til’s  furface  in.  greater  or  lefs  portion^.  The  other 
3  T  great 
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great  objection  to  Clap’s  hypothefis,  that  of  the  velocity 
of  fire-balls  being  greater  than  is  confident  with  a  body 
revolving  round  the  earth,  however,  remains  in  full  force, 
except  it  can  be  fliown  that  the  velocity  of  meteors  has 
been  much  over-rated.  From  the  law  of  gravitation  it 
is  demondrable,  that  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving 
round  the  earth  cannot,  even  when  in  perigee,  and  near 
the  lurface  of  the  earth,  be  lefs  than  five,  nor  more  than 
feven,  miles  per  fecond.  Hence,  then,  if  the  velocity  of 
a  meteor  exceeds  feven  miles  per  fecond,  it  cannot  be  a 
body  revolving  in  an  orbit  round  the  earth.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  be  fatisfa&orily  alcertained  that  the 
velocity  of  fire-balls  exceeds  feven  miles  per  fecond.  It 
is  not  perhaps  going  beyond  probability  to  lay,  that  no 
obferver  faw  the  great  meteor  of  Auguft  18th,  1783,  for 
more  than  an  extent  of  tv/o  hundred  miles  ;  as  a  proof, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  burding  of  the  meteor,  faid 
to  have  taken  place  over  Lincolnlhire,  was  not  obferved 
at  Kendal,  though  the  diftance  from  the  neared  point,  or 
that  of  greated  apparent  altitude,  was  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Now,  if  the  meteor  took  30  feconds  to 
move  two  hundred  miles,  it  gives  6|  miles  per  fecond ; 
which  is  within  the  required  limits.  And,  farther,  let 
thofe  who  faw  the  meteor  pafs  nearly  through  the  zenith, 
endeavour  to  edimate  the  time  it  feemed  to  take  in  paf- 
fing  through  an  arc  of  io°  ;  or  let  the  like  obfervation  be 
made  upon  a  fhooting  dar.  Perhaps  few',  if  any,  wall  be 
found  to  infid  upon  the  time  being  lb  little  as  one  fecond; 
but  io°  in  one  fecond  W'ould  correfpond  only  to  eight 
miles  of  velocity,  at  the  height  of  fifty  miles  above  the 
earth’s  furface.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  dill  deemed 
problematical,  u'hether  the  velocity  of  either  the  larger  or 
fmaller  meteors  ever  exceeds  feven  miles  per  fecond ;  as 
alfo  whether  it  ever  falls  diort  of  five  miles  per  fecond. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  hypothefis  of  fire-balls  being  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  comets,  that  is,  bodies  revolving 
around  the  earth  in  eccentric  orbits,  appears  in  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  the  fcience  to  be  as  probable  as  any  other. 
The  light  and  heat  acquired  in  pafling  through  the  pe¬ 
rigee  might  be  varioufly  accounted  for;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  a  difquifition  on  this  head,  as 
long  as  fuch  doubts  remain  refpe&ing  the  real  velocity  of 
this  fort  of  meteors. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  and  Ignis  Fatuus  have 
been  fully  explained  under  thofe  articles,  vol.  ii.  and  x. 
Some  have  coniidered  Comets  among  the  meteors,  or 
tranfient  bodies  of  the  air ;  but  their  nature  has,  we 
hope,  been  fatisfaftoriiy  explained  under  the  article 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  In  refpeft  all’o  to  Mcteoro- 
litcs,  or  dones  from  the  atmofphere,  we  think  it  not  ne- 
ceffary  here  to  enlarge  upon  thofe  mod  curious  and  unac¬ 
countable  of  all  meteors;  for,  although  many  indances 
of  fuch  productions  have  appeared  iince  the  publication 
of  our  feventh  volume,  (particularly  a  mafs  of  meteoric 
iron  in  Brafil  in  the  year  1810,  which  weighed  i4,ooolbs.) 
yet  w'e  do  not  find  that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  that  very  oblcure  fubjeft.  We  therefore  conclude 
with  referring  to  the  article  Fire-ball  in  that  volume. 

METEOROM'ANCY,  /!  [from  meteor,  and  ftuvluct, 
divination.]  A  lpecies  of  divination  by  meteors  ;  princi¬ 
pally  by  lightning  and  thunder.  This  method  of  divina¬ 
tion  palled  from  the  Tufcans  to  the  Romans,  with  whom, 
as  Seneca  informs  us,  it  was  held  in  high  edeem. 

METF.OROS'COPE,  J'.  [from  meteor,  and  oxonta,  to 
view.]  A  name  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  gave 
to  fuch  indruments  as  they  ufed  for  obferving  and  de¬ 
termining  the  didances,  magnitudes,  and  places,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  many  of  which  they  regarded  as  meteors. 
The  name,  how'ever,  may  much  more  properly  be  applied 
to  meteorological  indruments. 

METEOROS'COPIST,  J.  One  w'ho  dudies  the  nature 
of  meteors. 

METEOROS'COPY,yi  That  part  of  philofophy  which 
confiders  the  nature  of  meteor-s. 


METE'OROUS,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteors 
From  the  hill 

To  their  fix  dation,  all  in  bright  array, 

The  cherubim  defeended,  on  the  ground 

Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mid 

Ris’n  from  a  river.  MiltotCs  Paradife  Lojt, 

METEPEC',  a  town  of  the  province  of  Mexico. 

ME'TER,yi  [from  mete. ]  Ameafurer :  as,  a  coal-  meter, 
a  land -meter. 

MET'EREN  (Emanuel  Van,)  a  Flemifli  hidorian,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1535,  and  was  a  relation  of  Abraham 
Ortelius  the  geographer.  He  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  ;  and,  being  obliged  to  leave  his  coun¬ 
try,  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  died  in  16  u. 
His  “  Hidory  of  the  Low-Countries,  from  1500  to  his 
own  Time,”  printed  fird  in  Latin  in  1598,  folio,  and 
then  in  Flemifli  at  Delft  in  1599,  4to.  w'as  feveral  times 
reprinted,  and  was  tranflated  into  French  and  German. 
It  has  been  in  confiderable  edeem,  though  even  the  pro- 
tedant  writer  Van  Reyd  charges  the  author  with  partiality 
and  credulity,  and  the  Catholics  are  of  courfe  dill  lefs 
favourable  to  him.  Gen.  Biog. 

MET'ERISCH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Iglau  :  feventeen  miles  ead  of  Iglau,  and  feventy-fix 
fouth-ead  of  Prague. 

METESSIB',  f.  An  officer  among  the  eadern  nations, 
who  has  the  care  and  overfight  of  public  weights  and 
meafures. 

ME'TEWAND,  or  Meteyard,  f.  A  daff  of  a  certain 
length  wherewith  meafures  are  taken. — A  true  touch- 
done,  a  fure  metewand  lieth  before  their  eyes.  Af churn's 
Schoulmaftcr. — Ye  ffiall  do  no  unrighteoufnels  in  meteyard, 
weight,  ormeafure.  Lev.  xix.  35. 

METEZAU'  (Clement)  a  celebrated  French  architect, 
W'ho  flouridied  in  the  former  part  of  the  17th  century, 
w'as  a  native  of  Dreux,  but  fettled  at  Paris,  became  ar¬ 
chitect  to  Louis  XIII.  and  acquired  much  fame  by  car¬ 
rying  into  execution,  with  Tiriot,  a  Parifian  mafon,  the 
plan  fuggeded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  for  reducing  Ro¬ 
chelle  by  means  of  an  immenfe  dyke,  in  imitation  of 
wdiat  Caefar  had  done  at  Durazzo,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  at  Tyre.  This  fcheme  was  to  run  a  folid  wall 
acrofisa  gulf  upw'ardsof  740  fathoms,  or  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  broad,  into  which  the  fea  rolled  with 
great  force,  and,  when  the  wind  was  high,  with  an  im- 
petuofity  which  feemed  to  fet  at  defiance  the  art  of  man. 
When  the  cardinal  fird  propofed  his  plan,  thofe  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  bed  judges  treated  the  fcheme 
with  ridicule.  They  faid,  that  there  were  many  things 
that  made  a  great  figure  in  books,  which  had  but  a  paltry 
appearance  w'hen  they  were  attempted  to  be  put  into 
praCfice.  But  thofe  who  had  undertaken  the  bufinefs 
were  not  to  be  turned  afide  by  any  obdacies.  They 
began,  by  throwing  in  huge  rocks,  to  lay  a  kind  of 
foundation  ;  upon  thefe  were  placed  vad  dones,  cemented 
by  the  mud  thrown  up  by  the  lea.  Thefe  were  fupported 
by  immenfe  beams,  driven  into  the  bottom  with  incre¬ 
dible  labour.  It  was  railed  fo  high,  that  the  foldiers 
w'ere  not  incommoded  by  the  water,  even  at  fpring-tides. 
The  platform  was  nearly  30  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  at 
the  foundation.  At  each  extremity  there  was  a  drong 
fort,  in  the  middle  there  was  an  open  paffage  of  150 
paces,  feveral  veffels  being  funk  immediately  before  it, 
together  with  high  dakes  in  a  double  row,  and  before 
thefe  35  veffels  linked  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
floating  pallifade.  This  amazing  dyke  was  completed  in 
fomewhat  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  proved  the  principal 
means  of  occafioning  the  furrender  of  the  city.  So  ho¬ 
nourable  w'ere  the  exertions  of  Metezau  in  this  bufinefs, 
that  his  portrait  was  circulated  widely  through  France, 
to  which  were  attached  the  following  iines : 

Dicitur  Archimedes  terrain  potuilfe  movere  : 

Aiquora  qui  potuit  fiffere,  non  minor  ed. 

METEZAU; 
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METEZAU'  (Paul,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  popular  preacher,  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  year 
158a.  He  ftudied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  16 11.  He  now  united  with 
M.  de  Berulle  in  founding  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory  in  France,  and  proved  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful 
agents  in  procuring  eftablilhments  for  that  new  fociety. 
In  1612,  he  took  a  journey  to  vifit  the  famed  houfe  of 
Loretto  in  Italy;  and,  in  1614,  became  firft  lu  peri  or  of  a 
lioule  belonging  to  his  order  at  Dieppe.  In  1616,  he 
commenced  the  eftablilhment  of  a  new  fociety  at  Tours. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  fpent  in  travelling 
through  the  different  provinces  of  France,  where  he 
preached  with  great  acceptability  in  moll  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  gained  vail  numbers  of  converts  to  his  pro- 
feflion.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1632,  when  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Theologia  Sacra 
juxta  Formam  Evangelicse  Priedicationis  dillributa,  1625, 
folio.  2.  De  Prelbyteri,  de  Sanfto  Sacerdotio,  ejus  Dig- 
nitate  et  Funftionibus  facris,  ad  Sacerdotum  atque 
omnium  qui  Orationi,  Minifterio  Verbi,  Curse  Ani- 
raarura  incumbunt  piam  Inftitutionem,  1631,  8vo.  3.  The 
inward  Exerciles  of  the  Inner 'Man,  1627.  4.  ATreatife 

on  a  Life  of  Perfection,  or  the  Model  of  that  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  1627,  8vo.  Gen.  Diog. 

METH,  Meti,  or  Mott,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  Babel  Mandel,  with  a  town. 
Lat.  11.  15.  N.  Lon.  48.45.  E. 

METHA'NA,  a  town  of  the  Morea,  near  the  coaff 
of  the  gulf  of  Engia  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of 
Napoli  di  Romania. 

METHEGAM'MAH,  [Heb.  the  bridle  of  bondage.] 
The  name  of  a  place,  a  Sam. 

METHEG'LIN,  f.  [ meddyglyn ,  Wellh,  from  medd  and 
ghjn,  to  glue;  or  medclyg,  a  phyiician,  and  llyn,  drink, 
becaufe  it  is  a  medicinal  drink.]  Mead.  Drink  made  of 
honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented  : 

T’  allay  the  ftrength  and  hardnefs  of  the  wine, 

And  with  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join.  Dry  den . 

For  various  ways  of  making  it,  fee  the  article  Mead, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  586. 

METH'ILL,  a  fmall  feaport  of  Scotland,  in  Fifelhire, 
erefted  into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  the  bifiiop  of  St. 
Andrew’s  in  1662.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  but  hardly 
320  inhabitants:  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Wemyfs. 

METHIN'KS,  verb  impeij'onal ;  [imagined  to  be  a  Nor¬ 
man  corruption,  the  French  being  apt  to  confound  me 
and  I.]  I  think  ;  it  feems  to  me :  mefeems. — In  all  ages 
poets  have  been  had  in  fpecial  reputation,  and,  methinks, 
not  without  great  caufe  ;  for,  befides  their  fweet  inven¬ 
tions,  and  moll  witty  lays,  they  have  always  uled  to  fet 
forth  the  praifes  of  the  good  and  virtuous.  SpenJ'er  on 
Ireland. — There  is  another  circumftance,  which,- methinks, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  in 
regard  to  what  pafles  in  dreams,  that  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arife  in  her. 
Addifun. — See  Meseems,  which  is  more  llriftly  gram¬ 
matical,  though  lels  in  ufe. — Methinks  was  ufed  even  by 
thofe  who  ufed  likewile  mefeems.  JolinJ’on. 

METH'LEY,  a  village  in  Yorkffiire,  about  fix  miles  from 
Pontefraft.  Here  is  Methley  Park,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Mexborough.  The  maniion  is  fitted  up  and  furniflied  in 
fo  rich  a  manner,  as  juftly  to  attraft  the  attention  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  The  houfe,  indeed,  is  not  a  large  one;  but  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  much  better  finifned  than  moft  of  its  fize 
in  the  kingdom,  and  than  many  more  capital  ones.  As 
to  the  fituation,  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  fpeaks 
as  follows  :  “  Thofe  who  go  by  Methley  to  Pontefraft, 

mull  be  extremely  fond  of  feeing  houfes,  or  it  will  not 
recompenfe.the  fatigue  of  palling  fuch  deteftable  roads. 
They  are  full  of  ruts,  whofe  gaping  jaws  threaten  to 
fwallow  up  any  carriage  lefs  than  a  waggon.  It  would 
be  no  bad  precaution,  to  yoke  half  a  fcore  of  oxen  to  your 
coach,  to  be  ready  to  encounter  fuch  quagmires  as  you 
will  here  meet  with.” 


ME'THO,  a  fmall  independent  country  of  Africa, 
fouth-eall  of  Fittre. 

ME'FHO,  a  town  of  the  Morea:  thirty-four  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

METIi'OD,  f.  [ methodus ,  Lat.  from  the  Gr.  fASTM,  with 5 
and  oS'oi,  a  way.]  Order,  arrangement  ;  a  manner;  the 
order  moll  convenient  to  attain  the  end  propofed. — Me¬ 
thod,  taken  in  the  largeft  fenfe,  implies  the  placing  of  fe- 
veral  things,  or  performing  feveral  operations,  in  fuch  an 
order  as  is  moft  convenient  to  attain  fome  end.  Watts. — 
To  fee  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  confifteth,  the 
feeds  from  which  it  fprang,  and  the  method  of  curing  it, 
belongeth  to  a  Ikill,  the  ftudy  whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and 
the  praftice  befet  with  difficulties.  Hooker. 

If  you  will  jell  with  me,  know  my  afpeft, 

And  falhion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 

Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  fconce.  Shakefpeare. 

METHOD'IC,  or  Methodical,  adj.  Ranged  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  due  or  juft  order. — The  moll  methodic  and  ac¬ 
curate  of  them  all.  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries. — The 
obfervations  follow  one  another  without  that  methodical 
regularity  requifite  in  a  profe  author.  Addij'ou's  Spettator, 
Let  me  appear,  great  fir,  I  pray. 

Methodical  in  what  I  fay.  Addifon's  Rofamond. 

METHODICALLY,  adv.  According  to  method  and 
order.- — To  begin  methodically,  I  lliould  enjoin  you  travel ; 
for  ablence  doth  remove  the  caufe,  removing  the  object. 
Suckling. — All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cifely,  and  clearly,' delivered  in  this  treatife.  Dryden. 

To  METH'ODISE,  v.  a.  To  regulate ;  to  dilpofe  in  or¬ 
der. — The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodij'e  his 
thoughts,  has  always  a  barren  fuperfiuity  of  words  ;  the 
fruit  is  loft  amidft  the  exuberance  of  leaves.  Spedlator. 
Thofe  rules  of  old  difcover’d,  not  devis’d, 

Are  nature  Hill,  but  nature  methodis'd.  Pope. 

METH'ODISING,  J'.  The  aft  of  reducing  to  method. 

METH'ODISM,  f.  The  doftrine  of  the  methodifts. 

METH'ODIST,  j.  One  who  afts  methodically,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  particular  method.  This  title  was  aflumed 
by  a  feft  of  phyficians  at  Rome,  in  order  to  diftinguilh 
themfelves  from  the  two  oppofite  fefts,  the  Empirics  and 
the  Dogmatifts,  with  either  of  which  they  refufed  to  ar¬ 
range  themfelves.  Their  hillory  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Pathology. 

METH'ODIST,  f.  A  term  commonly  applied  to  one 
who  is  a  follower  of  the  principles  of  John  Weftey  or  of 
George  Whitefield.  There  have  been,  however,  Me¬ 
thodifts  among  the  Papiils  as  well  as  among  the  Pro- 
teflants. 

The  Popish  Methodists  were  thofe  polemical 
doftors,  of  whom  the  moft  eminent  arofe  in  Fiance  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  feventeentfi  century,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Huguenots  or  Proteftants.  The  Methodifts,  from 
their  different  manner  of  treating  the  controverfy  with 
their  opponents,  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles.  The 
one  may  comprehend  thofe  doftors,  whofe  method  of  dif- 
puting  with  the  Proteftants  was  difingenuous  and  unrea- 
fonable,  and  who  followed  the  examples  of  thofe  military 
chiefs  who  fliut  up  their  troops  in  intrenchments  and 
flrong  holds,  in  order  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  Of  this  number  were,  the  Jefuit  Veron,  who 
required  the  Proteftants  to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church 
by  plain  paflages  of  Scripture,  without  being  allowed  the 
liberty  of  illullrating  thefe  paflages,  reafoning  upon  them, 
or  drawing  any  conclufions  from  them  ;  Nihufius,  an  apof- 
tate  from  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  the  two  Walenburgs, 
and  others,  who  confined  themfelves  to  the  bulinefs  of 
anfwering  objeftions  and  repelling  attacks  ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  reftrifted  the  whole  controverfy  to  the  An¬ 
gle  article  of  the  divine  inftitution  and  authority  of  the 
church.  The  Methodifts  of  the  fecond  clafs  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  molt  expedient  manner  of  reducing  the 
Proteftants  to  filence,  was  not  to  attack  them  partially, 
but  to  overwhelm  them  at  once,  by  the  weight  of  fome 
1  genera 
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general  principle  or  prelumption,  fome  univerfal  argu¬ 
ment,  which  comprehended,  or  might  be  applied  to,  all 
the  points  contelled  between  the  two  churches  :  thus  imi¬ 
tating  the  conduct  of  thofe  military  leaders  who,  inftead 
of  fpending  their  time  and  llrength  in  fieges  and  Ikir- 
miflies,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general 
and  deciiive  afticn.  Thefe  polemics  relied  the  defence  of 
Popery  upon  prefcription  ;  the  wicked  lives  of  Proteftant 
princes  who  had  left  the  church  of  Rome  ;  the  crime  of 
religious  fchifm  ;  the  variety  of  opinions  among  Protef- 
tants,  with  regard  to  dodlrine  and  difcipline ;  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  tenets  and  worlhip  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  To  this  clafs  belong  Nicole,  the  Janlenift  doblor, 
the  famous  Bofl'uet,  &c.  See  Mcjh.  EccL  Hift.  vol.  v. 

The  Protestant  Methodists  form  a  very  confider- 
able  body  in  this  country.  The  fe£l  was  founded  in  the 
yj5ar-.1729.-by  one  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  Wefley.  In 
the  month  of  November  that  year,  the  latter,  being  then 
fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  began  to  fpend  fome  evenings 
in  reading  the  Greek  New  Tellament,  along  with  Charles 
Wefley  his  brother,  Mr.  Morgan  commoner  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  Mr.  Kirklvam  of  Merton-college.  Next  year 
two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  John  Wefley,  and  one 
pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Wefley,  obtained  leave  to  attend 
thefe  meetings.  Two  years  after  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen’s  college,  Mr.  Broughton  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  James  Hervey;  and  in  1735  they  were  joined 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year. 

At  this  time  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  tending  fall  to  infidelity.  “  It  is  come  (fays 
biiliop  Butler),  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  many  "perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is  not  fo  much  as  a 
fubjeft  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  dilcovered 
to  be  fictitious  ;  and  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if  in  the 
prefent  age  this  were  an  agreement  among  all  people  of 
dilcernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fet  it  up  as  a 
^principal  fubjeCl  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way 
of  reprifals  for  its  having  fo  long  interrupted  the  plea- 
fares  of  the  world.”  The  Methodilts  are  faid,  with  great 
probability,  to  have  been  very  inllrumental  in  Hemming 
this  torrent.  They  obtained  their  name  from  the  exaCt 
regularity  of  their  lives  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  Chrift-church  to  fay,  “  Here  is  a  new  let 
of  Methodifts  fprung  up;”  alluding  to  the  fe£l  of  ancient 
phyficians  which  went  by  that  name,  as  juft  noticed. 
This  extreme  regularity,  however,  foon  brought  a  charge 
againft  them,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  foundation, 
of  being  too  Icrupulous,  and  carrying  their  fan&ity  to 
too  great  a  height.  In  particular  it  was  urged,  that  they 
laid  too  much  llrefs  upon  the  rubrics  and  canons  of  the 
jchurch,  infilled  too  much  on  Gbferving  the  rules  of  the 
univerfity,  and  took  the  fcriptures  in  too  literal  a  fenfe ; 
and  to  the  name  of  Methodifts  two  others  were  quickly 
added,  viz.  thofe  of  Sacramentarimis  and  the  Godly  Club. 

The  principal  perfon  in  this  club,  while  in  its  infancy, 
appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Morgan,  and  next  to  him  Mr. 
John  Wefley.  They  vifited  the  lick,  and  inllituted  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and,  the  better  to  accomplilh 
their  benevolent  defigns,  Mr.  Wefley  abridged  himfelf  of 
all  his  luperfluities,  and  even  fome  of  the  necelfaries  of 
life ;  and,  by  propofing  the  fcheme  to  fome  gentlemen, 
they  quickly  in.creafed  their  funds  to  80I.  per  annum. 
This,  which  one  Ihould  have  thought  would  have  been 
attended  with  praife  inftead  of  cenfure,  quickly  drew 
upon  them  a  kind  of  perfecution  ;  fome  of  the  feniors  of 
the  univerfity  began  to  interfere,  and  it  was  reported 
“  that  the  college  cenfors  were  going  to  blow  up  the 
Godly  Club.”  (See  Wefley’s  Life,  p.  105.)  They  found 
themlelves,  however,  patronifed  and  encouraged  by  fome 
men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  virtue  ;  fo  that  the 
fociety  Hill  continued,  though  they  had  fullered  a  fevere 
lols  in  1730  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  w  ho  had  indeed 
been  the  founder  of  it. 

It  will  appear  extraordinary,  that,  wdiile  the  fociety 
^gs  in  this  infant  and  weak  ftate,  the  heads  of  it 


Ihould  fuddenly  emigrate.  In  October  1735,  John  and 
Charles  Wefley,  Mr.  Ingham,  and « Mr.  Delamotte,  fon 
to  a  merchant  in  London,  embarked  for  Georgia  along 
with  Mr.  (afterwards  General)  Oglethorpe.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  voyage  was  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the 
Indians.  By  this  time,  however,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Wefley  had  embraced  fuch  notions  as  may  without  the 
leaft  breach  of  charity  be  accounted  fanatical.  Thus,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother  Samuel,  he  conjures  him  to  banifli 
from  his  fchool  “  the  daffies  with  their  poifon,  and  to 
introduce  inftead  of  them  fuch  Chriilian  authors  as  would 
work  together  with  him  in  building  up  his  flock  in  the 
knowdedge  and  love  of  God.” 

During  the  voyage  fuch  a  profufion  of  worfhip  was  ob- 
ferved,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking  favoured  more  of  a 
Pharifaical  than  Chriilian  behaviour ;  an  account  of  which , 
as  a  fimilar  HriCtnefs  vrouid  certainly  be  inculcated  upon 
the  difciples,  and  conlequently  mull  give  a  juft  idea  of 
the  principles  of  the  early  Methodifts,  we  lhall  here  tran- 
feribe  from  Mr.  Weiley’s  Life.  “  From  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  five,  each  of  us  uled  private  prayer ;  from  five  to 
feven  we  read  the  Bible  together,  carefully  comparing  it 
(that  we  might  not  lean  to  our  own  underftandings)  with 
the  writings  of  the  earlieft  ages  ;  at  feven  we  breakfalled  ; 
at  eight  were  the  public  prayers;  from  nine  to  twelve 
learned  the  languages,  and  inllruCted  the  children  ;  at 
twelve  wre  met  to  give  an  account  to  one  another  what 
w’e  had  done  lince  our  laft  meeting,  and  what  we  defigned 
to  do  before  our  next ;  at  one  we  dined;  the  time  from 
dinner  to  four  we  fpent  in  reading  to  thofe  of  whom  each 
of  us  had  taken  charge,  or  in  fpeaking  to  them  feparately, 
as  need  required ;  at  four  were  the  evening-prayers,  when 
either  the  l’econd  leflbn  was  explained  (as  it  always  was 
in  the  morning),  or  the  children  were  catechifed  and  in- 
ftru&ed  before  the  congregation ;  from  five  to  fix  we 
again  ufed  private  prayer;  from  fix  to  feven  I  read  in 
our  cabin  to  two  or  three  of  the  paflengers,  of  whom 
there  were  about  eighty  Englifli  on-board,  and  each  of 
my  brethren  to  a  few  more  in  their’s  ;  at  feven  I  joined 
with  the  Germans  in  their  public  fervice,  while  Mr.  Ing¬ 
ham  was  reading  between  decks  to  as  many  as  defired  to 
hear;  at  eight  we  met  again,  to  inllruCt  and  exhort  one 
another ;  between  nine  and  ten  we  went  to  bed,  when 
neither  the  roaring  of  the  fea  nor  the  motion  of  the  Ihip 
could  take  away  the  refrelhing  fleep  which  God  gave  us.” 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  paflage,  this  aullerity,  inftead 
of  being  diminilhed,  was  increafed.  Mr.  Wefley  difeon- 
tinued  the  ule  of  wine  and  flefli;  confining  himfelf  to  ve¬ 
getables,  chiefly  rice  and  bifcuit.  He  ate  no  fupper ;  and, 
his  bed  having  been  made  wet  by  the  fea,  he  lay  upon 
the  floor,  and  flept  foundly  till  morning.  In  his  Journal 
he  fays,  “  I  believe  I  fhall  not  find  it  needful  to  go  to 
bed,  as  it  is  called ,  any  more.” 

The  miflionaries,  after  their  arrival,  were  at  firft  very 
favourably  received,  but  in  a  Ihort  time  loll  the  affeCtions 
of  the  people  entirely.  This  was  owing  to  the  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Wefley  himfelf,  who  appeared  not  only  capricious, 
but  frequently  defpotic.  He  particularly  gave  offence  by 
infifting  upon  the  baptifm  of  children  by  iminerfion  ;  and 
his  exceflive  aullerity  with  regard  to  himfelf  did  not  tend 
to  give  his  hearers  any  favourable  opinion  either  of  the 
fuperior  fandftity  or  wifdom  of  their  teacher.  At  laft,  on 
account  of  a  difference  with  Mr.  Caullon,  the  llorekeeper 
and  chief  magiftrate  of  Savannah,  which  ended  in  a  law- 
fuit,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 

Thus  the  caufe  of  Methodifm  feemed  to  be  entirely  loft 
in  Georgia.  But  Mr.  Wefley  was  foon  fucceeded  by  a 
more  popular  and  fuccefsful  champion,  viz.  Mr.  George 
Whitefield ;  who,  having  fpent  his  time  during  the  voyage 
in  converting  the  foldiers  with  whom  he  failed,  arrived  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia  on  the  7th  of  May,  1738.  Here  he 
was  received  by  Mr.  Delamotte,  was  joined  by  feveral  of 
Mr.  Wefley’s  hearers,  and  became  intimate  with  fome 
other  minifters.  Mr.  Ingham  had  made  fome  progrefs 
in  converting  a  few  runaway  Creek  Indians,  who  had  a 
fettlement  about  four  miles  from  Savannah  ;  but,  being 
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»bliged  to  return  to  England  in  a  few  months,  this  de- 
fign  was  fruftrated,  and  the  Indians  in  a  few  years  Sepa¬ 
rated.  During  the  lhort  time  that  Mr.  Whitefield  refided 
at  Savannah,  he  became  extremely  popular;  and  indeed 
the  inftances  of  his  fuccefs  in  the  way  of  makin  converts 
are  very  furprifmg.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  come 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  prieft’s  orders.  On  his  return  to  America  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1739,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  inftantly  began 
his  fpiritual  labours  as  in  other  places  ;  being  attended 
with  aftonifning  fuccefs,  not  only  there,  hut  wherever  he 
went.  Palling  through  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  number  of  converts 
confiderably  increafed  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Savannah, 
he  found  the  colony  aimoft  deferted.  He  now  refumed 
the  fcheme  he  had  formerly  projected  of  building  an 
Crphan-houfe ;  and  for  this  he  made  the  firlt  colle&ion 
at  Charleftc.vn  in  South  Carolina,  amounting  to  about 
70I.  fterling.  His  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  of  the 
colony,  were  not,  however,  fufiicient  to  procure  him  the 
favour  of  thofe  in  power.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia, 
after  a  fhort  ftay  at  Savannah,  the  churches  were  denied 
him  ;  but  he  was  made  ample  amends  by  the  fuccefs 
which  attended  his  field-preachings  and  private  efforts. 
Religious  focieties  were  every-where  fet  up,  and  many 
were  converted  with  fymptoms  of  enthuiiafm,  different 
according  to  their  various  tempers  and  conftitutions. 
During  this  excurfion,  he  was  lo  fuccefsful  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  Orphan-houfe,  that  on  his  return  to  Savan¬ 
nah  he  brought  along  with  him  money  and  proviiions 
to  the  value  of  500I.  fterling. 

The  fuccefs  in  Georgia  was  now  greater  than  ever; 
but  the  many  charities  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fupply, 
rendered  it  neceffary  in  a  fhort  time  for  him  to  under¬ 
take  another  journey  to  Charleftown.  Here  his  princi¬ 
ples  met  with  the  greateft  oppofition.  He  had  loft  the 
favour  of  the  commiflary  by  his  field-preaching,  and  was 
denied  the  facrament.  The  oppofition,  however,  was 
altogether  fruitlefs ;  the  number  of  converts  increafed 
wherever  he  went,  and  he  now  undertook  a  voyage  to 
New  England.  In  this  place  all’o  the  eftablilhed  clergy 
were  his  enemies  ;  but  the  ufual  fuccefs  attended  his 
other  endeavours,  and  procured  500I.  more  for  the  ufe  of 
the  orphans  in  Georgia. 

From  the  year  1741  to  1743  America  was  deprived  of 
Mr.  Whitefkid’s  preaching,  he  having  fpent  that  interval 
in  England;  but  in  1744  he  again  fet  out  for  the  weftern 
'continent.  The  remarkable  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto 
attended  his  labours  now  ftirred  up  many  opponents  ; 
and  thefe  had  met  with  the  greater  fuccefs,  as  none  of 
the  Methodift  preachers  whom  he  had  left  were  poflefled 
of  fuch  abilities  either  to  gain  the  favour  of  thofe  who 
heard  them,  or  to  defend  their  doh'trines  againft  objec¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Whitefieid’s  fuccefs,  however,  was  the  fame 
as  before :  he  even  found  means  to  infpire  the  military 
ciafs  with  fuch  fentiments  of  devotion,  that  Col.Peppereil 
could  not  undertake  his  expedition  againft  Louifbourg 
without  firft  confulting  Mr.  Whitefield;  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  New-Englanders  went  volunteers,  confident  of 
vidtory  in  conlequence  of  the  difeourfes  of  their  teacher. 

From  the  continent  of  America  Mr.  Whitefield  took  a 
voyage  to  the  Bermudas  iflands  5  and  here,  as  every-where 
elfe,  he  met  with  the  moll  furprifmg  fuccefs.  Here  alfo 
colledtions  were  made  for  the  Orphan-houle  in  Savannah, 
.which  were  tranfmitted  to  that  place. 

Supposing  it  to  be  better  for  his  caufe  to  vifit  different 
countries  than  to  take  up  a  permanent  refidence  in  one, 
Mr.  Whitefield  left  Bermudas  in  a  few  months,  and  did 
not  return  to  America  till '1751,  when  the  Orphan-houfe 
was  found  to  be  in  a  very  flourilhing  ftate.  After  a 
fhort  flay,  he  fet  fail  again  for  Britain.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  fet  out  on  another  vifit  to  America, 
landing  at  Charleftown  on  the  Z7th  of  May,  1754-  His 
prefence  conftantly  revived  the  fpirits  and  caule  of  his 
party,  and  added  to  their  numbers  wherever  he  went. 
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Next  year  he  returned  to  England;  but,  after  labouring 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  meeting  with  the  ufual  fuccefs 
there  till  the  year  1763,  he  fet  fail  again  for  America,  and 
arrived  at  Virginia  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He  now 
vifited  all  the  colonies,  and  found  that  great  progrefs  had 
been  made  in  converting  the  Indians.  On  his  arrival  at 
Georgia,  matters  were  found  in  a  very  flourifhing  fitua- 
tion,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  governor  and 
principal  people  for  the  great  benefit  he  had  been  to  the 
colony;  which  fhows,  that  the  flories  which  had  been  fo 
induftrioufly  propagated,  concerning  the  avarice  of  him 
and  other  Methodift  preachers,  were,  partly  at  leaft,  un¬ 
founded.  In  1765  he  returned  to  England;  and  in  1769 
made  his  feventh  and  lall  voyage  to  America,  landing  at 
Charleftown  on  the  30th  of  November  the  fame  year.  He 
was  (till  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  and  indeed  it  is 
impoffible  to  read,  without  admiration,  an  account  of  the 
efforts  made  by  himfelf  and  Mr.  Wefley,  to  propagate 
their  tenets  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  a  very  confderable  time  Mr.  Whitefield  was  the 
only  Methodift  who  paid  any  attention  to  America ;  and 
in  that  country  he  was  more  popular  than  even  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  feveral  Methodifts, 
having  emigrated  from  Britain,  formed  dillinft  focieties 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  quickly  increafed 
in  number ;  and,  about  the  time  that  the  war  with  Britain 
began,  their  numbers  amounted  to  about  3000  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  York,  and  Pennfylvania.  They  would 
probably  have  increafed  much  more,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  imprudence  of  fome  of  their  preachers,  who  intro¬ 
duced  politics  into  their  difeourfes,  and  thus  rendered, 
themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived.  Among  thofe  who  hurt  the  caufe  in  this  manner 
was  Mr.  Wefley  himfelf,  who,  by  writing  a  piece  entitled 
A  Calm  AcldreJ’s  to  the  American  Colonies,  would  in  all 
probability  have  ruined  it,  had  not  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  was  conne&ed,  deftroyed  or  fent  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  whole  impreflion  as  foon  as  it  arrived  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fo  that  its  exiftence  was  fcarcely  known  in  that  con¬ 
tinent.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  war,  Dr.  Coke,  who  in 
1776  had  left  a  curacy  in  England  in  order  to  join  Mr. 
Wefley,  paid  a  vifit  to  his  friends  in  America;  though 
it  had  been  imagined  that  a  total  feparation  had  taken 
place  between  the  American  and  European  Methodifts. 
This  breach  was,  however,  made  up  by  a  manoeuvre  of 
Mr.  Wefley;  for  no  fooner'had  the  Americans  obtained 
their  independence,  than  he,  who  had  hitherto  branded 
them  with  the  name'  of  rebels,  fent  a  congratulatory  letter 
on  their  freedom  from  the  “  ftate  and  the  hierarchy,”  and 
exhorted  them  to  “  Hand  fall  in  that  liberty  with  which 
God  had  fo  ftrangely  made  them  free.”  To  fhow  his 
zeal  in  their  fervice  llill  farther,  he  gave  ordination,  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  to  feveral  preachers  who  were  to 
embark  for  America;  and  confecrated  Dr.  Coke  one  of 
the  bilhops  of  the  Methodift  F.pifcopal  Church  in  that 
country.  He  extracted  alfo  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  church  one  for  the  American  Methodifts,  taking  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  expunge  every  expreflion  that  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  refpedt  to  the' regal  authority.  - 

Thefe  proceedings,  in  one  who  had  formerly  profefied 
fuch  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Englifh-  church, 
could  not  but  require  an  apology ;  and  this  v/as  accord¬ 
ingly  made  in  a  paftoral  letter  tranfmitted  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  focieties,  and  addrelfed  “  To  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Allbury, 
and  our  brethren  in  North- America.”  In  this  letter  he 
makes  the  following  defence  of  his  conduct :  “  Lord 

King’s  account  of  the  primitive  church  convinced  me, 
many  years  ago,  that  bilhops  and  prelbyters  are  the  fame 
order,  and  confequently  have  the  lame  right  to  ordain. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to 
time,  to  exercife  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  tra¬ 
velling  preachers.  But  I  have  Kill  refuted,  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  peace,  but  becaule  I  was  determine'd  as  little 
as  pofiibie  to  violate  the  eftablilhed  order  of  the  national 
church  to  which  I  belonged.  But  the  cafe  .is  widely  dif- 
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ferent  between  England  and  North  America.  Here  there 
are  bishops  who  have  a  legal  jurifdiction ;  in  America 
there  are  none,  neither  any  parilh-minilters :  fo  that,  for 
fome  hundred  miles  together,  there  is  none  either  to 
baptize  or  to  adminilter  the  Lord’s  fupper.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  my  Scruples  are  at  an  end  ;  and  I  conceive  myfelf  at 
full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man’s 
right,  by  appointing  and  fending  labourers  into  the  har¬ 
vest.  It  has  indeed  been  propofed  to  defire  the  English 
bishops  to  ordain  part  of  our  preachers  for  America  ;  but 
to  this  I  object  ;  i.  I  defired  the  bishop  of  London  to 
ordain  only  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  2.  If  they  con- 
fented,  we  know  the  Slownefs  of  their  proceedings ;  but 
the  matter  admits  of  no  dela^y.  3.  If  they  would  ordain 
them  now,  they  would  likewife  expe«5t  to  govern  them  ; 
and  how  grievoufly  would  that  entangle  us.  4.  As  our 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  difentangled,  both 
from  the  ftate  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  en¬ 
tangle  them  again  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They' 
are  now  at  full  liberty  fimply  to  follow  the  fcripture  and 
the  primitive  church;  and  we  judge  it  bell,  that  they 
fliould  Hand  fall  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  hath  fo 
itrangely  made  them  free.” 

Dr.  Coke,  on  the  confecration  of  Mr.  Aftbury  to  the 
office  of  a  biShop,  made  another  apology.  “  The  church 
of  England  (fays  he),  of  which  the  Society  of  MethodiSls 
in  general  have  till  lately  profeffed  .themfelves  a  part,  did 
for  many  years  groan  in  America  under  grievances  of 
the  heavieft  kind.  Subjected  to  a  hierarchy  which  weighs 
every  thing  in  the  fcale  of  politics,  its  moll  important 
interefts  were  repeatedly  facrificed  to  the  fuppofed  advan¬ 
tages  of  England.  The  churches  were  in  general  filled 
ifcith  the  parafites  and  bottle-companions  of  the  rich  and 
great.  The  humble  and  moSt  importunate  entreaties  of 
the  opprefied  flocks,  yea,  the  representations  of  a  general 
aflembly  itfelf,  were  contemned  and  defpifed.  Every  thing 
Sacred  mult  bow  clown  at  the  feet  of  a  party ;  the  holinefs 
•and  happinel's  of  mankind  be  facrificed  to  their  views  ; 
and  the  drunkard,  the  fornicator,  and  the  extortioner, 
triumphed  over  bleeding  Zion,  becaufe  they  were  faithful 
abettors  of  the  ruling  powers.  The  memorable  revolu¬ 
tion  has  Struck  oSF  tliefe  intolerable  fetters,  and  broken 
the  antichrijiian  union  which  before  fnhjifted  between  church 
ttnd ftate.  And,  had  there  been  no  other  advantage  ariiing 
from  that  glorious  epoch,  this  itfelf,  I  believe,  would 
have  made  ample  compensation  for  ail  the  calamities  of 
the  war;  one  happy  confequence  of  which  was  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  moll  of  thofe  hirelings,  who  ate  the  fat,  and 
clothed  themfelves  with  the  wool,  but  Strengthened  not 
the  difeafed,  See.  The  parochial  churches  in  general 
being  hereby  vacant,  our  people  were  deprived  of  the 
Sacraments  through  the  greatest  part  of  thefe  Slates,  and 
continue  lb  Still.  What  method  can  we  take  in  fo  criti¬ 
cal  a  juncture?  God  has  given  us  Sufficient  refources  in 
curielves;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  believe  that 
we  are  called  to  draw  them  forth. 

«, But  what  right  have  you  to  ordain  ?”  The  fame  right 
as  moll  of  the  churches  in  Christendom;  our  ordination, 
in  its  loweft  view,  being  equal  to  any  of  the  prelbyterian, 
as  originating  with  three  prelbyters  of  the  church  of 
England,  “  But  what  right  have  you  to  exercife  the 
episcopal  office  ?”  To  me  the  molt  manifest  and  clear. 
God  has  been  pleaSed  to  raife  up,  by  Mr.  Wefley,  in 
America  and  Europe,  a  numerous  Society,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Method ifts.  The  whole'body  have  invariably 
efteemed  this  man  as  their  chief  paStor  under  ChriSt.  He 
has  constantly  appointed  all  their  religious  officers  from 
the  higheSt  to  the  lowelt,  by  himfelf  or  his  delegate.  And 
we  are  fully  perfuaded  there  is  no  church-office  which  he 
judges  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  intrulted 
to  his  charge,  but,  as  eSTential  to  his  Station,  he  has  power 
to  ordain.  “But,  do  not  you  break  the  fuccelfion  ?” 
The  uninterrupted  S'ucceSfion  of  bishops  is  a  point  that 
has  long  been  given  up  by  the  molt  able  protellant  de¬ 
fenders  of  epiScopacy.  Bi.fljop  Headley  jumlelf,  in  his 


celebrated  controverfy  with  Dr.  Calamy,  allows  it  to  be. 
unnecefi'ary.  His  words  are:  ‘To  the  13th  question  I 
anfwer,  that  I  think  not  an  uninterrupted  line  of  fuccelfion. 
of  regularly-ordained  bishops  neceffary.’  He  alfo  orant:S 
the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote  given  us  by  St.  Jerome, 
which  informs  us,  that  the  church  of  Alexandria  had  im 
regular  fuccelfion  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evam.-e- 
lilt,  the  SirSl  biShop  of  that  church,  to  the  time  of  Diony- 
fius,  a  fpace  of  200  years ;  but  the  college  of  prelbyters, 
on  the  death  of  a  biShop,  elected  another  in  his  Head.  We 
are  alfo  informed,  from  the  EpiStle  of  St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  loon  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a  wri¬ 
ter  whofe  works  are  next  in  precedence  to  the  canon  of 
fcripture,  and  probably  written  by  immediate  inspiration, 
that  the  church  of  Corinth  w'as  then  governed  only  by  a 
college  of  prelbyters.  _  And  from  the  EpiStle  of  Polycarp 
to  the  Church  of  Philippi,  written  in  116,  we  alfo  find 
that  the  Christian  Philippians  were  then  governed  only  by 
a  college  of  prelbyters.  So  that  the  primitive  Christians 
were  fo  far  from  elteeming  the  regular  fuccelfion  as  effen- 
tial  to  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  church,  that,  in  fome* 
instances,  epifcopacy  itfelf  was  wholly  omitted.” 

Such  was  the  defence  urged  by  Mr.  Wefley  for  this  ex* 
traordinary  affumption  of  epifcopal  powers ;  a  conduft, 
however,  of  which  he  afterwards  repented,  as  tending  to 
make  a  final  feparation  betwixt  his  followers  and  the 
church  of  England.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had 
any  bad  effeCt  on  the  minds  of  his  American  brethren  ; 
for  Dr.  Coke,  on  his  arrival  on  the  western  continent, 
found  the  Societies  numerous  and  flourishing.  His  firll 
efforts  were  directed  againSt  the  Slave-trade  ;  and  not  only 
the  abolition  of  that  traffic,  but  the  releale  of  all  thole 
who  were  aftually  flaves  at  the  time,  feem  to  have  been 
his  favourite  objects.  By  interfering  in  this  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  with  too  much  zeal,  he  involved  himfelf  in 
danger.  Some  riots  took  place ;  and  a  lady  offered  the 
mob  fifty  guineas  if  they  would  give  the  do&or  a  hun¬ 
dred  1  allies.  This  piece  of  difeipline  would  have  been 
inflicted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  a  Sturdy 
colonel ;  and  the  doCtor  had  not  only  the  fatis fad-ion  of 
efcaping  the  intended  punifnment,  but  of  Seeing  his  doc¬ 
trine  fo  far  attended  to,  that  fome  Slaves  were  emancipated. 

Mr.  Hampfon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wefley,  oblerves, 
that  “  the  colonists,  in  the  infancy  of  Methodifm,  con¬ 
ducted  themfelves  with  more  propriety  than  the  English. 
There  was  little  or  no  persecution,  nor  any  thing  hke  a 
riot,  except  in  one  or  two  inftances  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  the  confequence  of  the  animadversions  op 
flayery;  and  even  thele  were  productive  of  no  mifehief. 
Not  a  creature  was  materially  injured  ;  no  bones  were 
broken,  nor  any  lives  loft ;  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
this  country.  Here,  many  thoufands  of  innocent  people 
were  Subjected  to  the  grolfeft  indignities,  and  Several  were 
eventually  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  their  perfecutors. 

_  “  While  we  commend  the  Americans  for  their  beha¬ 
viour  in  opposition  to  the  brutality  of  English  mobs,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  Sources  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  Something  of  this  may  have  arifen  from  Similarity 
of  Sentiment.  The  Americans,  from  the  firft  beginnings 
of  colonization,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  puritans  and  nonconformists,  which  in  many  re- 
lpeCts  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  Methodiltic  tenets.  The 
origin  of  Methodifm  in  America  was  Seldom,  if  ever,  at¬ 
tended,  either  under  the  difeourfes  of  Mr.  Wliitefield's  or 
Mr.  Welley’s  preachers,  with  thofe  ridiculous  effeCts  with 
which  it  was  accompanied  in  thele  kingdoms.  Moil  of 
the  preachers,  who  went  over  to  the  continent,  having 
laboured  for  Some  years  in  Europe  previous  to  their  hav¬ 
ing  eroded  the  water,  had  exhaulted  their  wildfire  ;  fo 
that  their  dilcourfes  were  more  feripturai  and  rational 
than  thofe  of  the  primitive  Methodists.  Another  reafon 
may  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  Americans.  As 
a  people,  they  are  better  cultivated  than  the  body  of  the 
English  ;  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  merchants  and  a 
respectable  yeomanry ;  and  there  is  but  a  Small  propor¬ 
tion 
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iron  of  that  clafs,  fo  fuperabundant  here,  which  we  dif- 
tinguilh  by  the  name  of  mob. 

“  The  only  exception  we  have  heard,  to  their  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  extravagancies  which  in  this  country  marked 
the  infancy  of  Methodilin,  is  a  cuftom.  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Frequently,  at  the 
conolufion  of  a  fermon,  the  whole  congregation  begin  to 
pray  and  to  praife  God  aloud.  The  uproar  which  this 
mull  create  may  ealily  be  conceived.  Some,  we  are  told, 
are  great  admirers  of  this  fpecies  of  enthuiiafm,  in  which 
every  man  is  his  own  minifier,  and  one  lings  and  another 
prays,  with  the  molt  difcordant  devotion.  But  we  will 
not  dignify  fuch  indecency  with  fuch  a  name.  Its  proper 
appellation  is  fanaticifm.  We  hope,  that,  for  the  future, 
religion  will  never  appearin  this  country  under  fo  odious 
a  form  ;  and  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that,  among  the 
friends  of  Chriftianity,  any  fuch  abfurdities  ihould  arife, 
to  furniih  infidels  with  occalions  of  triumph.” 

Mr.  Hampfon  next  informs  us,  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Methodill  preachers  in  America  was  very  laborious. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  day  they  frequently  rode  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  preaching  twice  or  thrice,  and  fometimes  to 
confiderable  congregations.  Notwitbilanding  this  labour, 
however,  few  or  none  of  them  ever  thought  of  returning 
to  Great  Britain.  Several  reafons  may  be  afiigned  for  the 
pleafure  they  took  in  this  laborious  exercife.  “Their 
excurfions,  (fays  Mr.  Hamplon,)  through  immenfe  forelts 
abounding  in  trees  of  all  forts  and  fizes,  were  often  highly 
romantic.  Innumerable  rivers  and  falls  of  water;  villas 
opening  to  the  view,  in  contrail  with  the  uncultivated 
wild  ;  deer  now  lliooting  acrofs  the  road,  and  now  fcour- 
ing  through  the  woods,  while  the  eye  was  frequently  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  appearance  of  orchards  and  plantations,  and 
thehoufes  of  gentlemen  and  farmers  peeping  through  the 
trees ;  formed  a  fcenery  fo  various  and  pifturefque,  as  to 
produce  a  variety  of  refleftion,  and  prelent,  we  will  not 
fay  to  a  philofophic  eye,  but  to  the  mind  of  every  reafon- 
able  creature,  tke  moll  fublime  and  agreeable  images. 
Their  wonhip  partook  of  the  general  fimplicity.  It  was 
frequently  condufted  in  the  open  air.  The  woods  re¬ 
founded  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  to  the  finging  of 
his  numerous  congregations  ;  while  their  horfes,  fallened 
to  the  trees,  formed  a  Angular  addition  to  the  folemnity. 
It  was  indeed  a  linking  pifture  ;  and  might  naturally  im- 
prefs  the  mind  with  a  retrofpeft  of  the  antediluvian  days, 
when  the  hills  and  valleys  re-echoed  the  patriarchial  de¬ 
votions,  and  a  Seth  or  an  Enoch,  in  the  lhadow  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock,  or  beneath  the  foliage  of  fome  venerable  oak, 
delivered  his  primeval  leftures,  and  was  a  “  preacher  of 
righteoufnefs  to  the  people.” 

The  American  hofpitality  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Hampfon 
to  have  been  another  reafon  for  the  alfiduity  of  the  Me¬ 
thodill  teachers,  as  well  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  well 
employed,  and  the  fatisfaftion  refulting  from  coniidera- 
tions  of  public  utility.  As  many  of  the  preachers  were 
men  of  fervent  piety,  this  refleftion  would  have  its  full 
weight ;  and  the  inllruftion  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  profligate,  would  be  confidered  as  the 
bell  recompenfe  of  their  labours.  Spreading  themfelves 
through  the  continent,  they  took  in  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia, 
with  the  principal  places  in  both  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  Delaware,  Pennfylvania,  New  Jerfey,  and  New 
York;  numbering  upwards  of  43,000  members  of  their 
fociety,  exclufive  of  about  80  itinerants,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  local  preachers,  who  took  no  circuits,  but  af- 
filled  occafionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  refpeftive 
refidence. 

The  large  and  expenfive  buildings  which  the  colonifts 
have  erefted  for  public  worfhip,  almoll  exceed  credibility  ; 
and  feverai  colleges  are  founded  for  the  inUruftion  of 
youth.  How  far  the  propoled  plan  of  uniting  genuine 
religion  and  extenfive  learning  will  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  time  only  can  difcover.  Ir  mud  materially  de¬ 
pend  on  the  charafter  of  the  prefidents  and  tutors,  and 
the  provifion  that  lhall  be  made  for  their  lupport,.  Men 


of  real  erudition  will  never  be  procured  at  low  falaries  ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  ellablilhments  of  this  fort 
without  a  liberal  provifion  for  the  profeffors  in  every 
branch  of  fcience.  Two  of  thefe  places  are  called  Cokef- 
hinj  and  Wejley  Colleges.  How  they  are  endowed,  or 
whether  they  propofe  to  obtain  authority  to  confer  de¬ 
grees,  we  are  not  informed.  But  perhaps  they  are  rather 
Ichools  than  colleges  ;  which  indeed  is  a  circurnllance  to 
be  wifhed,  as  good  grammar-fchools  are  ot  the  utmoil  fer~ 
vice  to  the  progrefs  of  literature. ' 

The  great  fuccefs  which  attended  the  Methodill  preach¬ 
ers  in  America  naturally  determined  Mr.  Wefley  to  try 
the  Welt-India  illands.  The  Moravians  had  already  at¬ 
tempted  to  eltabiilh  their  principles  in  fome  of  thefe' 
illands;  and  in  1786  fome  preachers  were  lent  from  the 
Methodills  in  England  to  the  Well  Indies.  In  many  of 
thefe  they  met  with  fuccefs.  Societies  were  formed  in 
Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  St.  Chriitopher’s, 
Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Eullatius,  Tortola,  and  St.  Croix, 
amounting  in  all  to  near  5000  perfons.  At  this  time  the 
whole  number  of  Methodills  in  America  and  the  Well 
Indies  amounted  to  about  48,302.  Thefe  focieties  con- 
lilled  both  of  whites  and  blacks  :  on  the  continent  they 
were  mollly  whites,  but  in  the  illands  negroes. 

While  Methodilin  was  thus  making  rapid  progrefs  in. 
America,  its  teachers  were  equally  indefatigable  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  A  moll  remarkable  particular,  however,  occurs 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Wefley  himielf;  for,  though  he  had 
gone  to  Georgia,  as  has  been  already  related,  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  Chriftianity,  yet  on  his  return  to  England 
in  1738,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he,  their  teacher, 
was  not  yet  converted  himfelf :  the  reafon  was,  that  he 
had  not  the  faith  of  affurance.  This,  however,  was  not 
long  wanting.  He  arrived  in  England  on  the  firll  day  of 
February,  and  wras  blefled  with  alfurance  on  the  lixth  of 
March  following.  This  was  immediately  announced  to 
the  public  ;  and  the  confequence,  if  we  may  believe  him, 
was,  that  God  then  began  to  work  by  his  miniltry,  which 
he  had  not  done  before.  Being  joined  by  one  Kinchin, 
a  fellow  of  Corpus,  they  travelled  to  Manchefter,  Holms 
Chapel,  Newcaftle  in  Statfordlhire,  and  other  places,  where 
they  preached,  exhorted,  and  converted  on  religious  fub- 
jefts,  in  public  houfes,  ftables,  &c.  fometimes  meeting 
with  fuccefs,  and  fometimes  not.  During  this  preregri- 
nation  Mr.  Wefley  certainly  difplayed  a  great  deal  of  fu- 
perllition,  which  we  mull  undoubtedly  fuppofe  to  have 
been  communicated  to  his  hearers,  and  to  have  earned 
them  to  aft  on  many  occalions  in  a  very  ridiculous  man¬ 
ner.  An  inllance  follows:  “The  next  day  (fays  he}, 
March  nth,  we  dined  at  Birmingham  ;  and,  loon  after' 
we  left  it,  were  reproved  for  our  negligence  there,  (in 
letting  thofe  who  attended  us  go  without  either  exhorta¬ 
tion  or  inftruft.ion,)  by  a  fevere  Ihower  of  hail !”  The 
doftrine  of  in/iantaneous  converfion,  which  his  imagination 
had  fuggefted  to  him  as  a  work  performed  on  himfelf, 
was  greedily  received  by  fome- of  his  hearers  ;  and  all  the 
converts  to  the  new  doftrine  confirmed  themfelves,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  perfuade  others,  by  declarations  of" 
their  experiences,  as  they  called  them.  However,  though 
a  knowledge  of  the  facing  affurance  had  been  given  on 
March  6th,  he  does  not  date  his  converfion  fooner  than 
May  24th  of  the  fame  year ;  and  it  happened  exaftly  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening,  when  fome  perfon  at  a 
fociety  in  Alderfgate-llreet  was  reading  Luther’s  preface 
to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  He  “  felt  his  heart  llrangely 
warmed.  He  felt  that  he  trailed  in  Chrill  alone  for  lal- 
vation  ;  and  an  affurance  was  given  to  him  that  Chrill 
had  taken  away  his  fins,  and  laved  him  from  the  law  of 
fin  and  death.”  Still,  however,  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  without  occafional  mifgivings  ;  for,  in  faft,  there  was 
an  innate  rationality  in  Wefley  that  would  not  fuller  him 
to  remain  under  the  lafting  influence  of  enthuiiafm.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  llrengthen  his  faith,  and,  doubtlefs,  to 
make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  difcipline  of  the  Moravians,  he  foon  after  took  a 
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journey  to  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  Hernhuth,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  United  Brethren,  where  he  refrejhed 
himfelf  by  communication  with  congenial  fpirits. 

it  was  after  his  return,  in  September  1738,  that  his  great 
labours  in  what  he  called  “  the  work  of  God”  commenced 
in  England.  He  began  to  exhort  and  preach,  oftenthree 
or  four  times  a-day,  at  the  prifons  and  other  places  in  the 
metropolis.  He  made  frequent  excurfions  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  his  converts  were  numerous  ;  and  his  zeal  and 
activity  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  obloquy  and  oppofition 
he  encountered.  His  dilcourfes  were  often  attended  with 
thofe  demonftrations  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  hear¬ 
ers,  fwoonings,  outcries,  convulfions,&c.  which  have  been 
frequently  oblerved  under  the  influence  of  violent  emo¬ 
tions  ;  but,  although  he  feems  to  have  been  flattered  with 
thefe  proofs  of  his  powers,  we  are  told  that  he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  fenfible  “  that  every  religious  pang,  every  enthu- 
fiaftic  conceit,  muff  not  be  taken  for  true  converfion.” 

Whitefield,  who  had  fome  time  before  commenced  the 
pradtice  of  fleld-preaching,  ftrongly  urging  Wefley  to  join 
him  at  Briftol,  he  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example  of  colle&ing  great  crowds  in  the  open 
air.  There  was,  however,  in  that  city,  as  at  that  time  in 
feveral  other  places,  a  regular  fociety  of  Methodifts,  who 
became  defirous  of  building  a  room  for  their  religious  ex- 
ercifes.  In  May  1739  the  firft  ftone  of  fuch  an  edifice  was 
laid  at  Briftol,  which  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  life 
.  of  Wefley,  fince  the  part  he  took  in  the  concern  may  be 
regarded  as  laying  the  foundation  of  the  unlimited  power 
he  acquired  over  the  whole  body  of  his  followers.  The 
direction  of  the  work  was  firft  committed  to  eleven 
feoffees  of  his  nomination;  but,  it  becoming  neceffary 
for  him  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  the  workmen,  for 
which  purpofe  he  was  to  raife  contributions  in  London, 
he  was  informed  by  Whitefield  and  others,  that  they 
would  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  unlefs  he  would  dif- 
charge  the  feoffees,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  own  name. 
They  gave  various  reafons  for  this  determination  ;  “  but 
one  (fays  Wefley)  was  enough,  viz.  that  fuch  feoffees 
■would  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  controul  me,  and, 
if  I  preached  not  as  they  liked,  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
room  I  had  built.”  He  therefore  affembled  the  feoffees, 
and  with  their  confent  cancelled  the  inftruments  made 
before,  and  took  the  whole  management  into  his  own 
hands ;  and  this  precedent  he  ever  after  followed,  lb  that 
all  the  numerous  meeting-houfes  of  his  clafs  of  Methodifts 
wrere  either  vefted  in  him,  or  in  truftees  who  were  bound 
to  give  admiflion  into  the  pulpits  either  to  him  or  to  fucn 
preachers  as  he  Ihould  appoint. 

From  the  year  1738  to  1747  Mr.  Wefley  and  his  itine¬ 
rants  were  employed  in  various  parts  of  England.  In 
1747  lie  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  a  fociety  had  been 
formed  by  one  Mr.  Williams,  a  clergyman.  Here  they 
proved  fo  fuccefsful,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  Pa- 
pifts,  and  the  violence  of  their  other  opponents,  that  in 
1750  they  had  erebted  meeting-houfes  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  formed  29  circuits,  which  employed  67 
itinerants,  bcfides  a  confiderable  number  of  local  preachers. 
An  invitation  was  given  to  Mr.  Wefley,  in  1751,  to  vifit 
Scotland,  by  an  officer  in  quarters  at  Muffelburgh.  He 
accordingly  took  a  journey  thither  the  fame  year  ;  but 
left  the  place,  after  preaching  in  it  once  or  twice.  In 
1753  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  vifited  Glafgow.  So¬ 
cieties  were  at  length  formed  in  that  city,  as  well  as  at 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  a  few 
other  places;  but  his  fuccefs  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
what  it  had  been  in  other  parts;  for  in  1790  the  number 
of  circuits  in  Scotland  was  no  more  than  eight,  which 
were  fupplied  by  20  itinerants. 

Mr.  Whitefield,  the  other  great  labourer  in  the  vine¬ 
yard,  was  equally  indefatigable,  and  probably  more  fiuc- 
cefsful  than  Mr.  Wefley.  Before  entering  into  orders,  he 
had  formed  a  fociety  of  religious  perfons  at  Gloucefter  ; 
here  he  preached  his  firft  f'ermon  On  the  Neceffity  and 


Benefit  of  Religious  Society ;  here  he  became  extremely 
popular,  as  well  as  at  Briftol  and  London,  while  preparing 
to  fet  fail  for  Georgia  for  the  firfc  time  ;  and  in  all  places 
to  which  he  came,  large  collections  were  made  for  the 
poor.  In  the  various  intervals  of  his  voyages  to  America, 
he  employed  himfelf  with  the  very  fame  affiduity  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  in  Ireland,  which  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  in  the  weftern  continent.  His  fuccefs  was  every-wnere 
prodigious.  In  1741  he  was  invited  to  Scotland,  and 
preached  his  firft  fermon  there  at  Dunfermline.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  preached  in  feveral  of 
the  eftabliflied  churches,  but  differed  with  Meffrs.  Ralph 
and  Ebenezer  Erlkine  ;  fo  that  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wefley, 
proved  unluccefsful  in  forming  a  coalition  with  any  other 
religious  party.  In  the  private  way,  however,  his  fuc¬ 
cefs  was  very  confiderable,  at  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Dundee,  and  other  places.  In  1742  he  paid  a  fe- 
cond  vifit  to  Scotland,  and  a  third  in  1748.  In  1751 
he  vifited  Ireland  for  the  firft  time  ;  and  preached  to  great 
multitudes,  without  being  molefted,  even  in  places  where 
others  had  been  mobbed.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
Scotland  the  fame  year,  and  fpeaks  in  very  favourable 
terms  of  the  attention  the  people  there  paid  to  their  Bibles. 
In  1752  and  1753  he  again  vifited  the  fame  kingdom,  and 
the  laft  time  diilinguiftied  himfelf  by  preaching  againlt  the 
playhoufe  in  Glafgow.  In  1756  he  returned  ;  and,  by  his 
animated  difcourfes  at  Edinburgh  againft  popery  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power,  was  owned  to  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  increafe  of  courage  and  loyalty  in  that  country. 
Next  year  he  again  vifited  the  Scottifli  capital  during  the 
time  that  the  General  Affembly  1st ;  and  his  fermons  were 
attended  by  feveral  of  the  members.  At  Glafgow  he 
made  a  large  collection  for  the  poor  of  that  city ;  and  from 
thence  took  a  voyage  to  Ireland.  He  was  received  with 
the  ufual  afteCtion  by  the  lower  claffes  of  Proteftants  ;  but 
the  Popiffi  rabble,  exafperated  at  his  fuccefs,  almoft  mur¬ 
dered  him  with  ftones.  After  palling  through  a  great  part 
of  Ireland,  viliting  England  and  Wales,  he  paid  another 
vifit  to  Scotland,  where  four  clergymen  now  lent  him  their 
pulpits.  His  laft  vifit  was  in  the  fummer  of  1758,  when 
liis  congregations  were  as  large  as  ever  ;  and  it  is  to  his 
endeavours  principally  that  we  are  to  afcribe  the  great 
number  of  Methodift  focieties  now  exifting  in  Scotland. 

Although,  to  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  our  narra¬ 
tive,  we  have  thus  far  fpoken  of  the  Methodifts  as  one 
flock,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  cafe.  As  long  ago  as 
March  1741,  a  circumftance  had  occurred,  which,  though 
at  firft  it  appeared  inaufpicious  to  the  caufe  of  Methodifm, 
yet  eventually  perhaps  contributed  to  its  extenfion,  and 
certainly  had  the  eft’eCt  of  placing  Wefley  without  a  rival 
as  the  head  of  his  own  body.  Whitefield  had  imbibed, 
from  his  communication  with  the  minifters  in  the  north¬ 
ern  ftates  of  America,  a  ftrong  predilection  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  puritan  divines,  who  were  in  general  ftriCl 
Calvinifts.  The  opinions  of  Wefley  being  derived  from 
the  Arminian  theology,  a  difference  broke  out  between 
them  which  it  was  impoffible  to  heal.  They  turned  upon 
the  three  points,  unconditional  eleftion,  irrefiltible 
grace,  and  final  perfeverance ;  concerning  which  topics 
their  notions  varied  fo  much,  that,  Whitefield  plainly 
told  his  brother-reformer,  “  that  they  preached  two  dif¬ 
ferent  gofpels  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  refufe  to  give 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowfhip,  but  was  rcfolved  pub¬ 
licly  to  preach  againft  him  and  his  brother  wherefoever 
he  preached  at  all.”  This  heat  was  afterwards  fomewhat 
allayed,  and  they  fpoke  with  efteem  of  each  other ;  but 
an  entire  and  lading  leparation  took  place  between  the 
two  as  to  the  focieties  over  which  they  refpeCtively  pre- 
fided. 

Mr.  Whitefield  died  in  the  year  1770.  Mr.  Wefley 
lived  more  than  twenty  years  longer;  nor  did  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  old  age  in  the  leaft  abate  the  zeal  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  this  extraordinary  man.  By  early  and  con¬ 
tinued  habit  he  had  rendered  Ids  body  lubfervient  to  all 
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the  requititions  of  his  mind,  and  had  not  only  familiarized 
himfelf  to  all  the  aufterities  and  privations  of  an  ancho¬ 
rite,  but  had  rendered  himfelf  capable  of  the  greateft 
exertions  and  fatigues.  He  was  almoft  perpetually  tra¬ 
velling;  and,  as  there  was  latterly  fcarce  a  corner  of  the 
kingdom  to  which  Methodifm  did  not  extend,  fo  there 
was  fcarcely  any  part  which  he  did  not  occafionally  vifit. 
His  religious  fervices  were  almoft  beyond  calculation. 
Befides  his  numerous  exhortations  in  public  and  private, 
lie  pre.ached  generally  two  fermons  every  day,  often  lour 
or  five.  If  to  this  be  added  that  he  was  a  very  copious 
writer,  it  is  probable  that  few  men  ever  lived  whofe 
time  was  more  fully  occupied.  Time,  indeed,  was  the 
pofle'Oion  on  which  he  let  the  highell  value  ;  and  by  very 
early  riling  and  exaCt  punctuality  he  feemed  to  enjoy 
more  of  it  than  ufually  belongs  even  to  a  life  protraCted 
as  his  was.  •  Ilis  labours  were  continued  almoft  to  the 
very  laft;  and  only  a  week’s  ceffation  from  duty  preceded 
his  death,  o;i  the  2d  of  March,  1791,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his. age. 

Nothing  fo  much  favoured  the  progrefs  of  Wefleyan 
Methodifm  as  the  fyftem  of  difeipline  eftabliftied  by  the 
founder.  It  is  in  the  firft  place  to  he  obferved,  that,  not 
profefling  to  form  any  new  or  diftinCt  feCl,  he  took  care 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  worlhip  either  of  the 
Eftablifnmc-nt  or  Difienters ;  avoiding  the  ufual  hours  of 
their  lervice,  and  preaching  either  early  in  the  morning, 
or  in  the  evening.  By  this  regulation  he  robbed  no  other 
sninifters  of  their  hearers,  and  Secured  to  himfelf  and  his 
preachers  large  audiences,  both  on  the  Sundays  and  week¬ 
days,  of  thole  who  had  leifure  and  curiofity  to  devote 
additional  time  to  that  objeCt.  By  the  plan  of  itinerancy 
in  his  preachers,  he  adminiftered  conftant  food  to  the  love 
of  novelty,  and  prevented  the  acquifition  of  an  influence 
by  individuals  among  them,  in  particular  places,  which 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  fupremacy.  I11  order  to 
knit  them  in  dole  union,  and  maintain  a  conftant  zeal 
in  the  members,  and  a  vigilant  fuperintendence  over 
their  conduct,  he  divided  each  fociety  into  companies  of 
ten  or  fifteen,  called  daffies,  to  each  of  which  a  leader 
was  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  was  once  a-week  to  fee 
every  perfon  of  his  clafs,  and  enquire  into  his  religious 
ftate.  Of  tliefe  companies,  many  were  fubdivided  into 
fmaller  portions,  called  hands,  in  which  the  married  and 
fingle.  men,  and  the  married  and  fingle  women,  were 
ranged  apart,  and  they  were  directed  to  confefs  their 
faults,  and  lay  open  the  true  ftate  of  their  fouls,  to  each 
other.  From  thefe  bands  were  formed  j'elcci  bands,  con¬ 
fiding  of  thofe  wl.o  were  advanced  to  perfection  in 
their  religious  courfe.  He  alfo  inftituted  love-feafts,  and 
night-watchings,  with  other  devices  to  render  religion 
the  main  bufinefs- and  concern  of  life  among  his  follow¬ 
ers,  Stewards  were  likewil'e  appointed  to  receive  the 
contributions  which  the  loweft  of  the  members  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay,  and  to  fuperintend  the  temporal  economy 
of  the  focieties.  For  particulars  relative  to  the  dalles, 
bands,  &c.  and  the  rules  to  which  they  are  fubjeCted,  we 
nraft  refer  to  Nightingale’s  Portraiture  of  Methodifm, 
1807.  We  fhall,  however,  copy  two  or  three  of  the  Di¬ 
rections  to  the  Band  Societies,  as  a  fpecimen.  “  You 
are  neither  to  buy  nor  fell  any  thing  at  all  on  the  Lord’s 
day.— To  tafte  no  fpirituous  liquor,  no  dram  of  any  kind, 
unlefs  preferibed  by  a  phyfician. — To  be  at  a  word  both 
in  buying  and  felling. — To  pawn  nothing,  no,  not  to J'ave 
life. — To  wear  no  needlefs  ornaments,  fucli  as  rings, 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  lace,  ruffles. — To  ufe  no  needlefs 
Self-indulgence,  fuch  as  taking  jfnnff  or  tobacco,  unlefs 
preferibed  by  a  phyfician. — To  oblerve,  as  days  of  failing 
or  abftinence,  all  Fridays  in  the  year.” 

It  was  an  important  part  of  the  organization  of  this  great 
fociety,  to  form  a  due  connexion  among  the  preachers. 
When  thefe  became  fo  numerous  as  to  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom,  Welley  found  it  expedient  to  lum- 
mon  annually  a  considerable  body  of  them  in  order  to  con- 
fult  with  him  and  one  another  concerning  the  general 
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affairs  of  the  fociety.  Thefe  afleftiblies  Were  termed  Con¬ 
ferences  ;  and  the  great  number  of  them  at  which  Welley 
lived  to  prelide  was  a  principal  means  of  confolidating 
the  whole  frame  of  the  fociety,  and  maintaining  his  para¬ 
mount  authority  over  every  part.  Indeed  we  confider 
the  eftabliShment  of  the  Conference  as  a  found  ftroke  of 
policy  ;  fince,  under  a  very  mild  and  unalarming  appel¬ 
lation,  it  not  only  concentrates  an  extenfire  power  of 
ecclefiaftical  government,  but  enables  the  methodiftical 
church  to  accumulate  property,  and  to  act,  on  occafions, 
with  a  formidable  momentum. 

The  firft  Conference  was  holden  on  Monday,  the  25th 
of  June,  1744,  and  the  three  following  days;  and  one 
has  been  held  annually  ever  fince;  Mr.  Wefley  having 
prefided  at  forty-feven  luch  Conferences.  The  fubjeCts 
of  their  deliberations  were  propofed  in  the  form  of  quef- 
tions,  which  were  amply  difculfed  ;  and  the  queftions 
with  the  anfwers  agreed  upon  were  written  down,  and 
afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of  “  Minutes  of  Se¬ 
veral  Conversations  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welley  and 
others.”  They  are  now  commonly  called  “  Minutes  of 
Conference.” 

At  the  early  Conferences  were  fettled  what  doClrines. 
the  Methodifts  liiould  preach;  what  plans  they  ihould 
purfue  to  fpread  their  tenets  ;  and  what  regulations  were 
neceftary  to  preferve  union  among  thofe  perfons  who  had 
already  believed  :  fo  that  the  Minutes  of  thofe  Confe¬ 
rences  may  now  be  referred  to,  in  cafe  of  any  difpute, 
as  1b  many  decrees  of  council.  The  laft  annual  Confe¬ 
rence  at  which  Mr.  Welley  prefided,  was  held  at  Briftol, 
in  the  year  1790.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  con¬ 
nexion,  216  circuits,  511  preachers,  and  120,233  mem¬ 
bers.  When  we  confider  that  all  thefe  preachers  and 
people  had  arifen  among  the  Methodifts  in  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  we  (hall  be  aftonilhed  at  the  fuccefs 
which  attended  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wefley  and  his 
brethren.  Thus  have  they  continued  to  increafe  ;  and 
they  Hill  continue  to  make  converts-  to  their  faith  and 
practice,  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater,  rapidity  than 
ever. 

It  liiould  have  been  noticed,  that  the  Conference  is  al¬ 
ways  to  conlift  of  one  hundred  preachers,  neither  more  nor 
fewer.  The  firft  members  were  chofen  by  Mr.  Wefley, 
empowering  them  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  their  body,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  death  or  otherwife,  by  an  election  by  ballot. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wefley,  according  to  Mr.  Myles’s 
account,  when  the  preachers  aftemble,  the  firft  thing 
they  do  is  to  eleCt  a  prefident  and  fecretary,  which  is 
done  by  ballot.  The  minutes  of  the  districts  ar§  then 
read  over :  after  which  the  Conference  proceeds  to  in¬ 
quire — 1.  What  preachers  are  admitted  into  full  con¬ 
nexion  ?  2.  Who  remain  on  trial  ?  3.  Who  are  admitted 
on  trial  ?  4.  Who  defilt  from  travelling  ?  5.  Who  have 

died  this  year  ?  6.  Are  there  any  objections  to  any  of 

the  preachers  ?  7.  Flow  are  the  preachers  Stationed  this 

year  ?  8.  What  numbers  are  in  the  focieties  ?  9.  What 
is  the  Kingfwood  collection  ?  10.  What  boys  are  re¬ 
ceived  this  year  ?  1 1.  What  girls  are  ailifted  ?  12.  What 

is  contributed  for  the  yearly  expenfes  ?  13.  How  was 

it  expended  ?  14.  What  is  contributed  for  fuperannuated 
preachers  and  widows?  15.  What  demands  are  there 
upon  it  ?  16.  How  many  preachers’  wives  are  to  be  pro¬ 

vided  for?  17.  By  what  Societies?  18.  When  and 
where  may  our  next  Conference  begin  ?  The  above,  and 
fuch  other  queftions  as  circumftances  may  require,  are 
made  the  fubjeCl  of  an  annual  Methodilt  Conference. 
Every  old  law  is  repealed,  and  all  new  ones  propofed  and 
enaCted,  in  the  form  of  queltion  and  anfvver. 

The  Conference  is  holden  either  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  or  fome  ether  large  city.  The 
laft,  being  the  73d,  alfembled  during  tire  time  this  article 
was  preparing  for  the  prefs,  namely  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1816,  and  doled  on  the  13th  of  Auguft.  We  lhallcopy, 
from  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  the  numbers  declared 
to  be  in  connexion  with  the  (Wefleyan)  Methodift  So- 
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cieties  throughout  the  world  ;  and  (hall  prefix  the  num¬ 
bers  as  they  flood  in  the  year  1S0S,  that  our  readers  may 
fee  the  great  increafe  that  has  taken  place  within  the  laid 
ten  years. 


Number  of  Members  in  the  Societies. 

1806. 

1816. 

In  Great  Britain  - 

1 10,803 

<91,680 

In  Ireland  ... 

23,773 

28,542 

In  France  - 

35 

At  Bruflels  -  -  - 

10 

At  Gibraltar  ... 

40 

63 

At  Sierra  Leone  - 

129 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

4-a 

In  Ceylon  .... 

56 

In  the  Weft-Indies 

14,940 

18,938 

Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Newfoundland 

1,418 

1,824 

In  the  United  States 

U9,944 

211,165 

Total 

270,918 

452,484 

The  expenfes,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  year 
1815-16,  amounted  to  14,664b  5s.  5d.  the  receipts  to 
only  12,670b  10s.  id. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  public  creed  of  the  Me¬ 
thodifts,  by  one  of  their  own  number. — “  They  embrace 
the  great  leading  features  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as 
acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  England,  viz.  The 
Unity  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead :  the  univerlality 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man :  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  con- 
fequent  depravity  of  his  offspring:  the  urdverfal  extent 
of  the  atonement,  and  its  divine  efficacy  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  every  foul  of  man  by  whom  it  is  embraced  :  the 
neceflity  of  repentance  towards  God,  and  of  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift;  of  regeneration,  of  purity  of  heart, 
of  reftoration  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  image  in  this  world  ;  and  of  a  life  uniformly  devoted 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  under  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  great  agent  in  the  work  of  falva¬ 
tion.  They  acknowledge  the  exclufive  mediation  of  the 
man  Chrift  Jefus;  they  objeCl  not  to  the  poffible  per- 
feverance  of  the  faints,  but  glory  in  it  as  their  happy 
privilege,  yea,  as  abfolutely  necelfary  and  eflential  to 
falvation.  They  believe  in  the  refurreCtion  of  the  dead  ; 
in  the  day  of  judgment ;  in  the  eternal  felicity  of  the 
faints;  and  in  the  everlafting  mifery  of  the  damned, 
iv hole  eternal  condemnation  they  afcribe  folely  to  their 
obftinate  rejection  of  the  fincere  offers  of  falvation  made 
to  them  in  the  golpel  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.”  Candid 
Enquiry,  1814. 

The  Wefleyan  Methodifts  confider  themfelves,  in  a 
great  degree,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
they  willingly  preach  in  our  pulpits,  and  admire  our 
Liturgy.  In  the  account  of  the  very  baft  Conference, 
publiihed  by  authority,  fpeaking  of  the  reception  of  two 
Lutheran  minifters  from  Pruftia,  they  obferve — “  It  was 
highly  pleafing  to  the  Conference,  to  hear  in  what  ftrong 
terms  of  prail'e  the  minifter,  who  addrefled  them,  fpoke 
of  the  Liturgy  of  our  Effablilhed  Church.  To  this  ad¬ 
mirable  Liturgy*  which,  of  all  human  compofitions  upon 
divine  fubjeCts  holds,  in  our  eftimation,  the  higheft  place, 
he  attributed,  under  God,  the  prefervation  of  true  reli¬ 
gion  in  this  country.  He  fpoke  of  the  revival  of  true 
godlinefs  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Effablilhed  church, 
and  amongft  the  Diflenters ;  and  exprefled  a  hope  that  the 
Methodifts,  who  are  a  fort  of  medium  betwixt  both,  will 
be  the  means  of  uniting  them  to  each  other.” 

Mr.  Welley,  in  his  “  Further  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reafon 
and  Religion,”  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  extracts 
from  our  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  that  the  Me¬ 
thodifts  really  believe  and  aft  up  to  thole  canons  of  the 
effablilhed  church.  Mr.  Nightingale,  in  his  Portraiture 
of  Metliodifm,  has  given  a  fummary  of  this  pamphlet, 
with  the  extracts  appended;  but  thefe  are  too  long  for 
cur  purpofe.  Eut  we  lhall  copy  from  that  ufeful  publica¬ 


tion  fome  particulars  as  to  the  points  wherein  the  Wef¬ 
leyan  and  Whitefieldian  Methodifts  agree,  and  wherein 
they  differ. 

“  There  are  fome  leading  points  in  both  fyftems,  which 
tend  to  bind  them  together  in  the  fame  general  interefts. 
The  doCtrines  of  the  Trinity,  fatisfaClion  to  Divine  Juf- 
tice  for  the  fins  of  men,  by  the  bufferings  of  Chrift,  ori¬ 
ginal  or  birth  fin,  fenfible,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  in- 
ftantaneous  converfion,  the  neceffity  of  lupernatural  in¬ 
fluences  to  good  works,  jnftificatiou  by  faith  only ,  and  the 
eternity  of  hell  torments,  are  points  in  which  thefe  two 
branches  of  Methodifts  agree.  The  chief  points  in  which 
the  Wefleyan  and  Whitefieldian  Methodifts  differ,  are 
thofe  refpeCling  perfection,  irrefiftible  grace,  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  faith,  imputed  righteoufnefs,  and  elec¬ 
tion  and  reprobation.  The  former  believe  that  Chrif- 
tians  may,  nay  ought  to  attain  a  ftate  of  perfection  before 
death;  and  that  this  may  be  attained  in  a  moment,  juft  as 
they  received  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  This  work 
they  chiefly  afiign  to  the  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  who 
is  laid  to  commence  his  cleaniing  operations  in  the  foul 
the  fame  moment  in  which  he  ipeaks  peace  to  the  foul 
by  the  a'ofolution  of  the  (inner  from  all  his  pall  fins ; 
and  that  he,  the  Holy  Gholt,  filently  and  gradually, 
fometimes  almoft  imperceptibly,  but  at  other  times  as  it 
were  irreliftibly,  proceeds  to  work  upon  the  remains  of 
inbred  fin,  till,  in  a  moment,  the  old  man  with  his  deeds 
is  wholly  put  off,  the  foul  is  purged  from  every  ftain, 
and  the  faint  (lands  up,  complete  in  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  not  having  lpot  or  wrinkle  or  any  fuch  thing  !  This 
ftate  of  perfedtion  need  never  be  loft ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  morally  impoffible  it  ever  flrould,  becaule  nothing 
but  fin,  we  may  luppofe,  could  rob  the  believer  of  lb 
precious  a  gift;  and,  he  being  freed  from  fin  ;  the  world, 
the  flefh,  and  the  devil,  having  no  more  dominion  over 
him  ;  having  in  fad  loft  the  power  of  finning;  it  does  not 
appear  how  any  perfeCt  Chriftian  can  ever  become  imper¬ 
fect,  or  any  way  in  the  lead  finful. 

“  The  Calviniftic  Methodifts  do  not  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  perfection  ;  but,  as  they  admit  that  of  divine  in¬ 
fluence,  they  alfo  are  fometimes  loft  in  devout  and  holy 
raptures.  The  doClrines  of  irrefiftible  grace  and  of  the 
final  perfeverance  of  the  faints  are  not  held  by  the  Wel- 
leyans  5  but  are  ftrenuoufly  contended  for  by  the  Caf- 
vinifts.  The  Wefleyans  rejeCt  the  Calviniftic  doCtrine  of 
imputed  righteoufnefs,  and  admit  that  of  imputed  faith  in 
lieu  of  it.  But  the  grand  point  of  difference  is  that  re- 
fpeCting  predomination  ;  which  the  Whitefieldians  contend 
for  on  all  occalions,  but  which  the  Wefleyans  reject, 
becaufe  it  fuppofes  Chrift  to  have  died  in  vain  :  for  the 
abfolutely  eleCt  mull  have  been  faved  without  him,  and 
the  non-eleCl  cannot  be  faved  by  him.”  See  Nightingale, 
p.  427-447. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  Methodifts,  the  ftrangeft  part  of 
their. doCtrine  is  that  of  Hidden  converfion,  or  attaining 
perfection  in  a  moment.  Upon  this  fubjeCt,  therefore, 
we  mull  make  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Nightingale  explains 
it  as  follows.  Mr.  Welley  (he  fays)  had  long  entertained 
an  opinion  fimilar  to  that  held  by  the  Papilts  and  the 
Quakers  ;  viz.  that  it  is  poffible  for  a  perfon  to  attain  to 
a  ftate  of  perfeClion  even  in  this  life.  Barclay,  the  Apo- 
logill  of  the  Quakers,  thus  deferibes  this  doCtrine  :  “  In 
whom  this  pure  and  holy  birth  is  fully  brought  forth, 
the  l^ody  of  death  and  fin  comes  to  be  crucified,  and  re¬ 
moved,  and  their  hearts  united  and  fubjetted  to  the 
truth  ;  fo  as  not  to  obey  any  luggeftions  or  temptations 
of  the  evil  one,  to  be  free  from  aCtual  finning  and  tranf- 
grefling  of  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  refpeCl  perfeCt. 
Yet  doth  this  perfection  Hill  admit  of  a  growth  ;  and 
there  remaineth  always  in  fome  part  a  poflibility  of  fin¬ 
ning,  when  the  mind  doth  not  moll  diligently  and  watch¬ 
fully  attend  unto  the  Lord.” 

Mr.  Welley  improved  upon  Barclay’s  opinion.  One  of 
his  improvements  was,  that  this  ftate  of  perfeClion  might 
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be  “  attained  in  a  moment,  during  preaching,  prayer,  read¬ 
ing,  conversation,  or  any  other  fpiritual  exercile ;  nay,  I 
have  known  it  take  place  while  the  perfon  was  fmoking 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  !” 

Againft  the  doCtrine  itfelf,  Dr.  Whitehead  thinks  there 
can  be  no  juft  objections  :  “but,  (fays  lie)  this  inftanta- 
neous  manner  of  attaining  perfection  in  the  Chriftian 
temper,  feems  to  have  no  foundation  in  J'cripture ;  it  even 
appears  contrary  to  reafon,  and  to  the  conftitution  and  or¬ 
der  which  God  has  eltablilhed  through  all  animated  na¬ 
ture,  where  we  fee  no  inltance  of  any  thing  arriving  at 
perfection  in  a  moment.  And,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  fome  of  thofe  who  made  profeffions  of  this 
happy  Hate  were  both  fincere  and  deeply  pious,  perhaps 
beyond  molt  of  their  brethren,  yet  there  feems  juft  reafon 
to  affirm  they  were  miftaken  in  the  judgment  they  formed 
of  their  own  attainments.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  admiffions  by  a  very  refpeCtable 
and  refpeCted  member  of  the  connexion,  we  find  that  Hid¬ 
den  converfion  and  juftification  is  ftill  conlidered  as  very 
frequently  occurring,  and  ftill  oftener  expeCted  and  longed 
for :  for  the  Methodifts  ftill  hold,  as  it  was  laid  down  by 
Wefley,  that,  “  in  whatever  moment  a  man  believes  (in 
a  Chriftian  fenfe  of  the  word),  he  is  juftified,  his  fins  are 
blotted  out,  and  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righte- 
oufnefs.”  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
verfion  of  Mr.  Wefley  himfelf ;  and  the  following  we  copy 
from  the  Methodift  Magazine  of  the  laft  month,  (Sept. 
i3i6.)  “  Mr.  Shadford’s  mother  was  convinced  of  fin,  by 
means  of  over-hearing  him  and  an  old  man  converfing  in 
private  on  the  fubjeCt  of  their  Chriftian  experience.  She 
had  been  ItriCtly  moral,  had  feared  God,  and  confcienti- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  ferve  him,  according  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  Die  poffefled.  But,  notwithftanding  her 
former  regularity  of  conduCt,  when  (lie  was  thoroughly 
awakened,  her  diftrefs  of  mind  fo  affeCled  her  body,  upon 
feveral  occafions,  that  Are  was  like  a  perfon  conv tilled. 
After  fome  time,  under  a  fermon  preached  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Meggitt,  God  fct  Iter J'oul  at  liberty,  lhed  his  love  abroad 
in  her  heart,  and  enabled  her  to  rejoice  with  joy  unfpeak- 
able  and  full  of  glory. 

“  About  this  time,  Mr.  S.  vifited  his  fifter,  in  order  to 
inform  her  what  God  had  done  for  his  foul.  When  he 
began  to  converfe  on  the  fubjeCt  of  inward  religion,  llie 
imagined  he  was  befide  himfelf  5  but  at  length  llie  liftened 
to  him  with  ferioufnefs  and  attention.  After  he  had  re¬ 
turned  home,  Ihe  began  to  revolve  in  her  mind  what  he 
had  laid  to  her;  and  thought,  ‘  How  can  my  brother  have 
any  view  to  deceive  me  ?  What  intereft  can  he  have  in 
fo  doing?  Certainly,  my  ftate  is  worfe  than  I  imagine; 
he  fees  my  ftate,  and  I  do  not.  Belides,  he  feems  to  be 
another  man,  for  he  does  not  look,  or  fpeak,  or  aCt,  as  he 
ufed  to  do.’  So  powerfully  did  the  amazing  change  which 
Ihe  obferved  in  her  brother,  together  with  the  pious  in- 
ftruftions  which  he  gave  her,  operate  upon  her  mind,  that 
Ihe  could  not  reft  till  Hie  came  to  her  father's  houfe,  from 
whence  Ihe  returned  home  under  a  ltrong  conviction  that 
(he  was  a  guilty  miferable  (inner.  Encouraged,  from  a 
thorough  perfuafion  that  God  had  begun  a  good  work  in 
his  fifter,  Mr.  S.  vifited  her  Ihortly  after ;  and  took  her 
with  him  to  hear  Mr.  Meggitt  preach.  The  fermon 
pleafed  her  much.  A  love-feajl  was  held  after  preaching; 
and,  as  (lie  defined  to  attend  it,  (lie  was  admitted.  As  the 
people  were  finging  a  hymn  on  Chrift’s  coming  to  judg¬ 
ment,  (he  looked  up,  and  faw  all  the  people  finging  with 
vifible  joy  in  their  countenances.  She  thought,  “  If  Chrill 
was  to  come  to  judgment  now,  I  (hall  go  to  hell,  and 
they  will  all  go  to  heaven.”  Inftantly  (lie  funk  down, 
as  if  dying,  and  lay  fome  time  before  (he  was  able  to 
walk  home.  She  continued  praying  and  waiting  upon 
God  for  about  a  fortnight ;  when,  one  day  going  to  the 
tcell  to  fetch  mater,  (he  found  the  God  of  Jacob  open  to 
her  thirfty  foul  a  living  fountain  of  divine  confolation ; 
and  hence,  as Jhe  returned  from  the  well,  her  foul  magnified 
the  Lord,  and  her  fpirit  rejoiced  in  God  her  Saviour.” 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  methodift  plan  of 
doCtrine  and  dilcipline  with  regard  to  fome  points,  and 
that  divine  million  which  one  of  their  preachers  aflerts 
for  them,  they  feem  in  general  to  require  no  ordinary 
kind  of  fitnefs  for  the  work  of  an  evangelift.  Their  mode 
of  initiating  minifters  is  now  known.  “  Before  any  one 
can  be  received  on  trial  amongft  us,”  obferves  Mr.  T. 
Kelk,  in  his  printed  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyon,  “  it 
is  necefiary  that  he  (hould  have  been  a  member  of  the 
fociety  for  fome  confiderable  time  ;  that  he  (hould  have 
aCted  as  a  local  preacher,”  a  preliminary  though  gratui¬ 
tous  rank  in  the  Methodift  fyftem  ;  “  that  he  (hould  be  re¬ 
commended  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  the  diftriCt  meet¬ 
ing;  and  by  that,  again,  to  the  Conference.  That  he 
fnould  then  travel  four  years  upon  trial;  and  being  well 
recommended  by  the  people  where  he  has  laboured,  and 
by  the  preachers  who  have  laboured  with  him,  he  (hall 
then  be  received  in  full  connexion .”  The  proper  time  for 
doing  this  is  at  a  Conference.  After  ferious  foletnn 
prayer,  the  following  queftions  are  propofed  to  each  can->- 
didate,  by  the  prefident,  in  the  prefence  of  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  travelling  preachers,  and  feveral  hundred  of  hearers, 
and  which  he  is  required  to  anfvver  as  in  the  orefence  of 
God  ! — “  Have  you  a  lively  faith  in  Chrift  ? — Do  you  en¬ 
joy  a  clear  manifeftation  of  the  love  of  God  to  your  foul  ? 
— Have  you  conftant  power  over  all  fin  ? — Do  you  expeCl 
to  be  perfeCt  in  love  in  this  life;  and  do  you  really  defire 
and  earneftly  feek  it  ? — Are  you  refolved  to  devote  your- 
felf  wholly  to  God,  and  to  his  work? — Do  you  know  the 
Methodift  plan  of  doCtrine  and  dilcipline  ? — Are  you  de¬ 
termined  to  employ  all  your  time  in  the  work  of  God  ? — • 
Will  you  preach  every  morning  and  evening,  when  op¬ 
portunity  ferves  ? — Will  you  diligently  inftruCt  the  chil¬ 
dren,  where  you  can  ? — Will  you  viiit  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  promoting  perlonal  and  family  religion,  where  it 
may  be  done  ? — Will  you  recommend  falling  and  prayer,, 
both  by  precept  and  example  ?” — Having  anfwered  the 
queftions  fatisfaCtorily,  the  Methodift  preacher  (adds  Mr. 
Kelk)  receives  an  appropriate  and  impreffive  addrefs  from 
the  prefident,  and  is  again  recommended  to  God,  and  his 
work,  by  folemn  prayer.  His  warrant  is  then  given  him. 
Finally,  the  prefident  hands  to  him  the  Minutes  of  the 
Conference,  unto  which  he  is  now  joined,  infcribed  thus  : 
“  You  think  it  your  duty  to  call  finners  to  repentance; 
make  full  proof  hereof,  and  we  (hall  rejoice  to  receive 
you  as  a  fellow-labourer.” 

The  number  of  “  regular  travelling  preachers  now 
fiationcd  in  various  parts  throughout  the  world,  and  not 
included  in  the  preceding  account  of  Numbers  in  So¬ 
ciety,”  is  1661.  The  number  of  “  local  preachers”  as 
they  are  called,  including  all  who  are  on  trial,  and  not 
in  full  connexion,  is  upwards  of  4000. 

Some  diflenfions  had  exilted  among  the  Welleyan  Me¬ 
thodifts  at  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  their  founder;  but 
an  interval  of  fix  years  elapfed  before  their  difference  of 
fentiment  produced  an  actual  feparation.  The  liberties 
of  their  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  formed  the 
grounds  of  difpute.  On  pretence  of  giving  due  lupport 
to  the  plan  of  itinerancy,  fome  leading  minifters  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  degree  of  power  over 
the  community  and  junior  preachers  ;  and  they  managed 
the  Conference  in  a  way  which  tended  to  lecure  this 
power.  Difguited  at  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Mr.  Kil- 
liam,  and  other  members,  applied  to  the  general  alfembly 
for  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  an  admiffion  of  the 
laity  to  a  proper  lhare  in  the  general  government  of  the 
fociety.  Repeated  applications  and  remonftrances  being 
wholly  fruitlefs,  and  Mr.  ICilham  being  expelled  from  the 
fraternity  by  the  ruling  party,  about  5000  difcontented 
members  feceded  from  the  connection  in  the  year  1797, 
and  formed  independent  arrangements  on  a  popular  balis. 
This  fociety  is  called  the  New  Methodift  Connexion,  or 
New  Itinerancy ;  fome  call  them  Kilhamites,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder,  (who  died  at  Nottingham  the  following 
year,  Dec.  20,  1798,  by  a  bone  lticking  in  his  throat;}. 
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The  grounds  of  their  reparation  they  declare  to  be  church- 
government,  and  not  doctrines,  as  affirmed  by  feme  of  their 
opponents.  They  objeft  to  the  old  Methodifts,  for  having 
formed  an  hierarchy,  or  prieftly  corporation ;  and  fay, 
that  in  fo  doing  they  have  robbed  the  people  of  thofe 
privileges  which,  as  members  of  a  Chriftian  church,  they 
are  entitled  to  both  by  reafon  and  fcripture.  The  New 
Methodifts  have  therefore  attempted  to  eftablifh  every 
part  of  their  church-government  on  popular  principles, 
and  profefs  to  have  united  as  much  as  poftible  the  mi- 
nifters  and  the  people  in  every  department  of  it.  This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  original  government  of  the  Me¬ 
thodifts,  which,  in  the  moll  important  cafes,  is  confined 
only  to  the  minifters.  This,  indeed,  appears  molt  plainly, 
when  their  Conference,  or  yearly  meeting,  is  considered  ; 
for,  in  this  meeting,  no  perfon,  who  is  not  a  travelling 
preacher,  has  ever  been  buffered  to  enter  as  a  member  of 
at ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  point  to  which  the  preachers 
have  always  ftedfaftly  adhered  with  the  utmoft  firmnefs 
and  refolution,  and  on  which  the  division  at  prefent  en¬ 
tirely  refts.  They  are  alfo  upbraided  by  the  New  Metho¬ 
difts,  for  having  abufed  the  power  they  -have  alfumed ; 
-many  of  tliefe  abuS'es  are  enumerated  in  various  publica¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  in  the  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Kilharn. 

Though  thefe  are  the  points  on  which  the  divifion 
feems  principally  to  have  relied,  yet  there  are  feveral 
other  things  that  have  contributed  to  it.  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly  eafy  to  forefee  and  to  calculate  the  changes  in  fociety 
that  the  lapfe  of  time  will  produce  ;  and  in  no  inftance  is 
this  oblervation  better  warranted  than  in  this  division, 
which  moft  perfons  had  long  expelled.  The  old  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Methodifts  to  the  eftablilhed  church,  which 
.originated  in  Mr.  Welley,  and  was  cherilhed  by  him  and 
many  of  the  preachers  by  all  poftible  means,  and  alfo  the 
dislike  to  thefe  fentiments  in  many  others  of  the  preach- 
.ers,  and  of  the  focieties,  were  never-failing  Subjects  of 
Contention.  As  all  parties  are  distinguished  in  their  con- 
tefts  by  Some  badge  or  difcriminating  circumltance,  fo 
here  the  receiving,  or  not  receiving,  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
the  Established  Church,  was  long  ,  confidered  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  methodiftical  zeal  or  difafteftion.  Thus  the 
rupture  that  had  been  long  forefeen  by  intelligent  per¬ 
fons,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  the  Methodifts  had 
been  undefignedly  prepared,  became  inevitable  when 
Mr.  WeSley’s  influence  no  longer  interfered. 

The  New  Methodifts  profefs  to  proceed  upon  liberal, 
open,  and  ingenuous,  principles,  in  the  conftru<5tion  of 
their  plan  of  church-government ;  and  their  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  in  all  disputed  matters,  is  in  their  popular  annual  af- 
j'emb.ly.,  chofen,by  certain  rules,  from  among  the  preachers 
"and  the  people.  Mr.  Nightingale  Speaks  of  them,  in  1 807, 
ns  numbering  between  Six  and  feven  thoufand  members  ; 
five  hundred  new  members  having  been  added  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  They  have  nineteen  circuits  ;  thirty  travel¬ 
ling  or  circuit  preachers  ;  and  about  Sixty  local  preachers. 
They  had  then  lately  purcliafed  the  large  and  elegant 
meeting-houfe,  called  Gibraltar  chapel,  in  Church-ftreet, 
leading  to  Bethnal-green. 

The  Revival  Methodifts  form  a  numerous  body  of  the 
Weileyan  Chriftians.  They  are  not,  however,  all  of  them 
formally  Separated  from  the  old  connexion  ;  though  they 
have,  in  many  towns,  feparate  places  for  religious  worShip. 

The  Revivalifts  are  thofe  Methodifts  who  are  more 
particularly  partial  to  noify  meetings.  They  claim,  as  a 
Chriftian  privilege,  a  right  to  indulge  their  propenfities 
to  prayer  and  prail'e,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafions. 
This  liberty  they  will  take  during  the  time  the  minister 
is  engaged  in  preaching;  and  indeed  at  any  time  when 
they  think  themlelves  called  upon  by  the  motions  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  They  are  a  Simple,  harmlefs,  and  well- 
meaning,  body  ;  but  enthufiaftical  and  ungovernable  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Stockport,  Prefton,  and  Macclesfield,  they  are 
very  numerous.  At  the  laft-mentioned  place,  they  have 


lately  (as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Nightingale)  erefted  a 
neat  chapel,  having  been  long  feparated  from  their  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  old  connexion.  They  have  published  their 
Rules,  in  a  Small  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  General  Rules  of 
a  Society  of  Chriftian  Revivalifts,  at  Macclesfield,  with  a 
Preface,  containing  a  Declaration  of  Doftrines.” 

Another  of  the  noify  lefts  of  Methodifts,  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  are  the  Jumpers.  The  Angular  prac¬ 
tice  of  jumping  during  the  time  allotted  for  religious 
worShip  and  inftruftion,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Metho¬ 
difts  in  Wales,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Howel  Harris'.  The 
praftice  began  about  the  year  1760.  It  was  Soon  after 
defended  by  Mr.  William  Williams  (the  Welch  poet,  as 
he  is  Sometimes  Styled )  in  a  pamphlet.  I11  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  the  advocates  of  groaning  and  loud  talking,  as 
well  as  of  loud  Singing,  repeating  the  fame  line  or  Stanza 
over  and  over  thirty  or  forty  times,  (as  in  the  Greek 
Church,)  became  more  numerous,  and  were  found  among 
fome  of  the  other  denominations  in  the  principality,  and 
continue  to  this  day.  Several  of  the  more  zealous  itine¬ 
rant  preachers  in  Wales,  recommended  the  people  to  cry 
out  Gogoniant  (the  Welch  word  for  glory),  Amen,  &c.  &c. 
to  put  themlelves  in  violent  agitations  ;  and  finally,  to 
jump  until  they  were  quite  exhausted,  fo  as  often  to  be 
obliged  to  fall  down  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  field  where 
this  kind  of  vvorfliip  was  held.  If  any  thing  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion,  that  is  abfurd  and  unreasonable,  were 
to  furprife  us,  it  would  be  the  cenfure  that  was  call  upon 
thole  who  gently  attempted  to  Stem  this  tide,  which 
threatened  the  deilruftion  of  true  religion  as  a  “reafonable 
Service.”  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  there  are  many  fin- 
cere  and  pious  perfons  to  be  found  among  this  clafs  of 
people  ;  men  who  think  they  are  doing  God  Service,  whilft 
they  are  the  viftims  of  fanaticifm. 

Mr.  Evans  (author  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations 
of  the  Chriftian  World)  fays  ;  “  About  the  year  1785,  I 
myfelf  happened  very  accidentally  to  be  prefent  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  terminated  in  jumping.  It  was  held  in  the 
open  air,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  near  Newport  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire.  The  preacher  was  one  of  lady  Huntingdon’s 
Students,  who  concluded  his  fermon  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  jumping ;  and,  to  allow  him  the  praife  of  con- 
fiftency,  he  got  down  from  the  chair  on  which  he  (load, 
and  jumped  along  with  them.  The  arguments  he  ad¬ 
duced  for  this  purpoSe  were,  that  David  danced  before  the 
ark,  that  the  babe  leaped  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth,  and 
that  the  man  whole  lamenefs  was  removed,  leaped  and 
praiSed  God  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  received  !  He 
expatiated  on  thefe  topics  with  uncommon  fervency,  and 
then  drew  the  inference,  that  they  ought  to  Show  Similar 
expreflions  of  joy,  for  the  bleffings  which  Jefus  Chrift  had 
put  into  their  polfellion.  He  then  gave  an  empaffioncdfketch 
of  the  fufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and  hereby  roufed  the 
paffions  of  a  few  around  him  into  a  Slate  of  violent  agita¬ 
tion.  About  nine  men  and  Seven  women,  for  fome  little 
time,  rocked  to  and  fro,  groaned  aloud,  and  then  jumped 
with  a  kind  of  frantic  fury.  Some  of  the  audience  flew 
in  all  direftions  ;  others  gazed  on  in  filent  amazement ! 
They  all  gradually  dilperfed,  except  the  jumpers,  who 
continued  their  exertions  from  eight  in  the  evening  to 
near  eleven  at  night.  I  Saw  the  conclusion  of  it ;  they  at 
laft  kneeled  down  in  a  circle,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  while  one  o'f  them  prayed  with  great  fervour  ;  and 
then,  all  riling  up  from  off  their  knees,  departed.  But, 
previous  to  their  difperfion,  they  wildly  pointed  up  to¬ 
wards  the  Sky,  and  reminded  one  another  that  they  fnould 
foon  meet  there,  and  be  never  again  feparated  !  I  quitted 
the  fpot  with  aftonifhment.” 

In  Bingley’s  and  Evans’s  Tour  through  Wales,  (the 
latter  author  is  a  clergyman  at  Bristol,)  many  more  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  are  detailed  refpefting  the  jumpers  ;  and 
Mr.  Malkin,  in  his  “  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Biogra¬ 
phy,  of  South  Wales,”  (1804.)  has  given  us  an  amuling 
account  of  the  founder  of  this  feft,  and  of  his  colony,  or 
faniily,  atTrevecca,  near  Talgarth,  about  eight  miles  from 
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Brecknock.  “  Hbwel  Harris  was-  born  at  Trevecca  on 
the  13d  of  January.  1714.  Having  a  refpedlable  paternal 
eilate  in  reversion,  he  was  defigned  by  his  family  for  the 
church  ;  and,  having  received  the  rudiments  of  a  claffical 
education,  was  entered  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall  in  Oxford  ;  but 
he  did  not  purfue  or  perfeft  thofe  ftudies  which  might 
have  given  him  rank  and  character  among  its  members. 
When  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty-live,  he  began  his 
career  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  facrificing  all  views  of 
worldly  aggrandizement  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
liigheft  duty.  But  a  total  want  of  rationality  in  the  pur- 
luit  miferabiy  detracted  from  that  approbation,  which 
mult  otherwise  have  been  extorted  even  from  his  oppo¬ 
nents  by  the  unqueftionable  refpeftability  of  the  motive. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Whitefield,  (with  whom  he  afterwards 
quarrelled,)  and  the  firft  importer  of  the  methodiftical  te¬ 
nets  and  difeipline  into  Wales.  He  actually  officiated  in 
the  fields  ;  but,  after  having  undergone  much  perfecution, 
and  incurred  fome  danger  in  his  travels,  he  determined 
to  eftablifn  a  religious  family  at  Trevecca,  adopting  it  as 
■his  own,  and  devoting  to  it  his  patrimonial  eftates,  with 
all  the  favings  of  a  parlimonious  life.  With  unaccount¬ 
able  inconfiftency,  he  built  a  large  and  coftly  houfe  :  in 
.this  houfe,  and  on  his  own  eftate,  he  collefiled  a  number 
of  families,  profeffing  the  fame  religious  abforption  of 
mind.  He  even  purchafed  farms  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  eftablilhed  manufactories,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  his 
finances  would  admit,  or  opportunities  prefented  them- 
felves  of  laying  out  his  money.  The  condition  he  im- 
pofed  on  thofe  who  joined  his  community  was,  that  they 
fljould  purfue  their  avocations  of  hufbandry  or  trade  folely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  flock,  declaiming  all  pri¬ 
vate  property,  or  interference  in  the  management  of  the 
joint  capital,  renouncing  the  l'ociety  of  llrangers,  and  ad¬ 
hering  punctually  to  the  rigid  obfervances  of  the  family. 
The  inllitution  continued  to  flourilh  during  his  life-time 
in  almoft  a  formidable  degree.  Their  farms  entirely  fup- 
plied  their  numerous  families  difperfed  over  the  eftates  ; 
for  the  manfion-houl'e  was  occupied  by  his  own  family 
and  cloler  intimates.  There  was  befides  a  large  furplus 
for  the  markets ;  fince  their  inflexible  fobriety  was  con- 
fidered  to  have  the  effeCt  of  making  them  good  farmers, 
though  the  bufinefs  was  much  interrupted  by  their  un¬ 
remitting  prayers.  They  alfo  manufactured,  independent 
of  other  articles,  large  quantities  of  fine  flannels,  the 
quality  of  which  was  in  high  requelt  all  round  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  large  orders  were  executed  for  fo  diftant  a  market 
as  Briftol.  Mr.  Harris  died  in  July  1773.  I  have  not 
been  ftriCtly  correCl  in  Hating  the  produce  of  their  la¬ 
bours  as  brought  to  a  common  Hock ;  for  it  was  all  made 
over  to  him  without  controul,  though  exclufively  and 
confcientioufly  applied  to  their  ufe,  and  the  extenlion  of 
the  eftablilhment.  By  his  will,  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  pofleffions,  hereditary  and  accumulated,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  for  ever,  on  the  ItriCl  princi¬ 
ples  of  its  foundation.  He  left  two  trultees,  with  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  replacing  of  them,  who  were  to  live  in  the 
houfe,  receive  the  earnings  of  the  people,  conduCt  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  and  devotional  fervices,  and  in 
every  refpeft  exercife  that  plenary  authority  which  he 
had  himfelf  preferved.  There  have  been,  within  the  re¬ 
collection  of  perfons  refiding  at  Talgarth,  one  hundred 
s.nd  forty  efficient  members  of  this  extraordinary  family, 
befides  children ;  there  are  now  (1803)  not  more  than 
£xty  ;  but  the  flriCl  ritual  of  the  place  is  Hill  preferved  ; 
the  character  cf  indultrious  feclufion  and  eccentric  fana- 
ticifm  is  feduloufly  maintained  5  and  the  vifitor  of  Tre- 
yecca  may  lee  it  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  founder. 
There  is  lervice  in  the  houfe  three  times  a-day  all  the  year 
round,  the  time  of  harvelt  not  excepted ;  each  perfon  is 
allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  ablences  on  the  fame  plan 
the  attendance  of  chapel  is  regulated  for  the  lludents 
in  college  ■,  and,  if  the  number  is  exceeded,  the  offender 
loles  the  benefit  of  the  inllitution,  however  reafonable 
may  be  his  excufe,  or  urgent  the  plea  of  his  neceffity. 
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The  fervice,  though  fo  frequent,  is  very  long  ;  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  attendance  is,  by  theft  regulations,  conftantly 
fecured.  It  were  much  to  be  w..hed,  that  it  were  better 
worth  attending  !  I  happened  to  arrive  there,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  place  or  inllitution,  about 
three  o’clock  on  Sunda)r,  when  a  number  of  decently- 
drefled  and  well-behaved  people  were  aflembling;  with 
whofe  manners  on  the  outfide  of  their  chapel  I  was  well 
pleafed  ;  but  the  infide  exhibited  fuch  a  melancholy  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fanatical  fatuity,  as,  happily  for  the  honour 
of  human  intelleCl,  is  rarely  to  be  met  but  among  thefe 
jumping  enthufialls.  The  fpeaker,  for  I  will  not  inlult 
the  dignity  of  our  eftablilhment  by  confidering  him  as  a 
clergyman,  had  his  face  and  head  completely  muffled 
with  a  red  pocket  handkerchief  tied  under  his  chin.  The 
caufe  of  this  might  have  been  candidly  aferibed  to  the 
tooth-ach,  had  I  not  obferved  at  Brecknock  and  elfe- 
where,  that  the  preachers  of  thefe  degradedly  methodif¬ 
tical  and  jumping  feels,  which  would  not  be  worth  no¬ 
ticing  were  they  not  the  unhappy  growth  of  the  foil, 
uniformly  array  themfelves  in  a  fimilar  paraphernalia, 
probably  in  an  oftentatious  Ihow  of  fquaiid  piety.  The 
reft  of  his  apparel  was  confiftently  mean  ;  and  all  his  air 
and  manner  indicated  the  lowell  ignorance,  though  I 
could  not  judge  of  his  language.  Its  effedls,  however 
atoned  in  power  for  what  it  might  want  in  elegance,  or 
the  means  of  rational  convidlion.  The  groans  of  his 
hearers,  fometimes  in  a  folo  part,  and  fometimes  in  chorus, 
correfponded  with  the  fcarcely-human  contortions  and- 
ejaculations  of  the  preacher.  Some  Hood,  fome  knelt,, 
and  fome  were  ftretched  upon  the  floor  in  proftrate  hu¬ 
miliation.  I  did  not,  however,  Hay  for  the  animating 
found  of  “  Glory  to  the  Lamb,”  left  the  forgetfulnefs  of 
luperftitious  enthuliafm,  violating  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
might  have  compelled  me  alfo  to  join  in  the  fantaftic  rites 
of  light-heeled  devotion.  But  I  will  no  longer  weary  the 
patience  of  my  reader  on  the  habits  of  an  inllitution, 
which  has  culled,  with  fcrupulous  care,  all  the  abfurdities 
and  evils  of  the  monaftic  life,  except  the  prohibition  of 
marriage,  and  at  the  fame  time  pafled  a  fevere  edidl  of  ex- 
clufion  againll  all  its  learning  and  utility.” 

The  Univerfalifts  are  a  left  of  Methodifts  whofe  fchemfc 
includes  a  reconciliation  of  the  tenets  of  Calvinifm  and 
Arminianifm,  by  uniting  the  leading  doctrines  of  both, 
as  far  as  they  are  found  in  the  Scriptures:  from  which 
union  they  think  the  fentiment  of  univerfal  reiteration 
naturally  flows.  Thus  they  realon:  “The  Arminian. 
proves  from  Scripture,  that  God  is  love  ;  that  he  is  good 
to  all  5  that  his  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works  ;  that 
he  gave  his  Son  for  the  world ;  that  Chrilt  died  for  the 
worid  ;  even  for  the  whole  world ;  and  that  God  will 
have  all  men  to  be  laved.  The  Calvinill  proves  alfo  from 
Scripture,  that  God  is  without  variablenefs  or  lhadow  of 
turning  ;  that  his  love,  like  himfelf,  alters  not ;  that  the 
death  of  Chrift  will  be  efficacious  towards  all  for  whom  it 
was  intended ;  that  God  wiil  perform  all  his  pleafure, 
and  that  his  council  fliall  Hand.  The  union  of  thefe 
fcriptural  principles,  is  the  final  reiteration  of  all  men. 
Taking  the  principles  of  the  Calvinills  and  Arminians 
feparately,  we  find  the  former  teaching,  or  at  leall  infer¬ 
ring,  that  God  doth  not  love  all,  but  that  he  made  the 
greater  part  of  men  to  be  endlefs  monuments  of  his 
wrath ;  the  latter  declaring  the  love  of  God  to  all,  but 
admitting  his  final  failure  of  relloring  the  greater  part. 
The  God  of  the  former  is  great  in  power  and  wifdom, 
but  deficient  in  goodnefs,  and  capricious  in  his  conduct t 
who  that  views  the  character  can  lincerely  love  it?  The 
God  of  the  latter  is  exceeding  good  ;  but:  deficient  in 
power  and  wifdom  :  who  can  trull  fuch  a  being  ?  If, 
therefore,  both  Calvinills  and  Arminian s  iove  and  trull 
the  Deity,  it  is  not  under  the  character  which  their  fe- 
veral  fyllems  afcribe  to  him  ;  but  they  are  conftrained  to 
hide  the  imperfections  which  their  views  call  upon  him, 
and  boaft  of  a  God,  whofe  higheft  glory  their:  feveral 
Ichemes  will  not  admit.” 
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The  Unive^falifls,  properly  fo  called,  are  thofe  who  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  as  Chrill  died  for  all,  lo,  before  he  lhall  have 
delivered  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  all 
lliall  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  his 
death,  in  their  refloration  to  holinefs  and  happinefs. 
They  teach  the  doctrine  of  election;  but  not  in  the  ex- 
clufive  Qalviniftic  fenfe  of  it  :  they  fuppole  that  God  has 
chofen  fome  for  the  good  of  all  ;  and  that  his  final  purpofe 
towards  all,  is  intimated  by  his  calling  his  eleft  the  firil 
born  and  the  firil  fruits  of  his  creatures,  which,  fay  they, 
implies  other  branches  of  his  family,  and  a  future  in-ga¬ 
thering  of  the  harvell  of  mankind.  They  teach  alfo  that 
the  righteous  fliall  have  part  in  the  firfl  relurreblion,  fliall 
be  blefl’ed  and  happy,  and  be  made  priefts  and  kings  to 
God  and  to  Chrill  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  and  that 
over  them  the  l'econd  death  lhall  have  no  power;  that  the 
•wicked  will  receive  a  puniflnnent  apportioned  to  their 
crimes  ;  that  punifhment  itfelf  is  a  mediatorial  work,  and 
founded  upon  mercy ;  confequently,  that  it  is  a  means 
of  humbling,  fubduing,  and  finally  reconciling  the  finner 
to  God.  They  add,  that  the  words  rendered  everlafting , 
eternal,  fur  ever,  and  fur  ever  and  ever,  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  frequently  ufed  to  exprefs  the  duration  of  things  that 
have  ended,  or  mult  end  ;  and,  if  it  is  contended  that 
tl'.efe  words  are  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  proper  eternity, 
they  anfwer,  that  then  the  fubjeEl  with  which  the  words 
are  connected  mult  determine  the  fenfe  of  them  ;  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  future  punilhment  which 
can  be  rendered  as  a  reafon  why  it  fiiould  be  endlefs,  they 
infer  that  the  above  words  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  a 
limited  fenfe  when  connected  with  the  infliction  of  mifery. 

This  dodlrine  is  not  new.  Origen,  a  Chriltian  father 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  wrote  in  favour  of  it.  St. 
Augulline,  of  Hippo,  mentions  fome  divines  in  his  day, 
whom  he  calls  the  merciful  doEhrs,  who  held  it.  The 
German  Baptills,  many  of  them,  even  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  propagated  it.  The  people  called  Tunkers,  in 
America,  defeended  from  the  German  Baptills,  mollly 
hold  it.  The  Menonites,  in  Holland,  have  long  held  it. 
In  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  l'eventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Dr.  Ruft,  bilhop  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  pubiilhed 
e‘  A  Letter  of  Refplutions  concerning  Origen,  and  the 
chief  of  his  Opinions,”  in  which  it  has  been  thought  he 
favoured  the  univerfal  doftrine,  which  Origen  held.  And 
Mr.  Jeremiah  White  wrote  his  book  in  favour  of  the 
fame  fentiments  foon  afterwards.  The  Chevalier  Ramfay, 
in  his  elaborate  work  of  the  Philofophical  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  efpoufes  it.  Archbifhop 
Tiilotfon,  in  one  of  his  fermons,  fuppofes  future  punilh¬ 
ment  to  be  of  limited  duration  ;  as  does  Dr.  Burnet,  maf- 
ter  of  the  Charter-Koul’e,  in  his  book  on  the  llate  of  the 
dead.  But  the  writers  of  late  years,  who  have  defended 
the'  lubjefl  moll  fully  are  Dr.  Newton,  bilhop  of  Brillol, 
in  his  Dilfertations  ;  Mr.  Stonehoufe,  redtor  of  Illington  ; 
Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Bollon  in  America;  Dr.  Hartley,  in  his 
profound  work  on  Man  ;  Mr.  Pu.rves,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  Elhanan  Wincheller,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Univerfal 
Relloration  (a  new  edition  of  which,  with  explanatory 
notes,  has  been  lately  pubiilhed)  ;  a;id  Mr.  William  Vidler. 
See  the  Univerfalilt’s  Milceiiany,  now  entitled  the 
“  Monthly  Repolitory  of  Theology  and  general  Litera¬ 
ture  ;”  containing  many  valuable  papers  for  and  againlt 
Univerfal  Relloration,  where  the  controverfy  on  the  l'ub- 
jedl  between  Mr.  Vidler  and  Mr.  Fuller  will  be  found. 
But  Mr.  Fuller’s  Letters  have  been  fince  printed  fepa- 
rately,  as  well  as  Mr.  Vidler’s  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller,  on 
the  Univerfal  Relloration,  with  a  llatement  of  fadls  at¬ 
tending  that  controverfy,  and  fome  llridlures  on  Scruta¬ 
tor’s  Review.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  a  clergyman  of  the 
■church  of  England,  has  produced  an  Eifay  on  the  fubjedt. 
Mr.  R.  Wright,  of  Wilbeach,  has  alfo  written  a  tract, 
called  “  The  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments  Indefenfible,” 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Ryland.  The  late  Mr.  N.  Scarlett  like- 
wile  publifhed  a  new  tranllation  of  the  Tellament,  in 
which  the  Greek  term  «io,  in  tire  lingular  and  plural,  is 


rendered  age  and  ages;  and  in  his  Appendix  propofed 
that  its  derivative,  ccionxv,  lhould  be  rendered  age-laftino - 
in  Head  of  “  everlalling  and  eternal.”  And  Mr.  Broughton; 
at  the  clofe  of  his  Dilfertations  on  Futurity,  (hocked  at  the 
idea  of  eternal  punilhment  in  every  cafe,  propofes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hypothefis  :  “  That  the  fpirit  of  God  had  made 
choice  of  an  ambiguous  term,  aiovio;,  acknowledged  on 
both  lides  fometimes  to  be  an  eternal,  and  fometimes  only 
a  temporary,  duration,  with  the  wife  view,  that  men 
might  live  in  fear  of  everlalling  punilhment,  becaufe  it 
is  pollible  it  may  be  everlalling ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
God  be  at  liberty,  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak,)  without  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  faithfulnefs  and  truth,  to  inflidl  either  finite 
or  infinite  punilhment,  as  his  divine  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs,  lhall  cliredt.”  He,  however,  only  fuggells  this 
lcheme  with  an  amiable  and  becoming  mo'delly. 

The  writers  who  have  of  late  particularly  animadverted 
upon  the  dodlrine  of  Univerfal  Relloration,  are,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Mr.  Prefident  Edwards,  and  his  fon  Dr.  Edwards  ; 
and,  in  England,  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  Mr.  Filher,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Fuller.  For  Hill  further  information,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  critical  work,  entitled  “  An  Eifay  on  the 
Duration  of  a  Future  State  of  Punilhment  and  Reward,” 
by  John  Simpfon,  who  has  written  feveral  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  pieces  for  the  illuftration  of  Chrillianity. 

Not  much  differing  from  the  above  are  the  Relh/an 
Univerjdlijts,  fo  called  by  the  author  of  the  “  Sketch,” 
from  a  Mr.  James  Relly,  who  firil  commenced  the  mi- 
nilterial  character  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Whitefield, 
and  with  the  fame  fentiments  as  are  generally  maintained 
at  the  Tabernacle.  He  was  at  his  firil  outlet  received 
with  great  popularity.  Upon  a  change  of  his  views,  he 
encountered  reproach,  and,  of  courfe,  was  foon  pro¬ 
nounced  an  enemy  to  godlinefs,  &c.  It  appears  that  he 
became  convinced  of  the  union  of  mankind  to  God,  in 
the  perfon  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill;  and, 
upon  this  perfualion,  he  preached  a  finilhed  falvation, 
called  by  the  apollle  Jude,  “  the  common  falvation.” 
The  relation  and  unity  of  the  firil  and  fecond  Adam  unto 
God,  the  author  and  fountain  of  all  things,  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  thofe  fentiments  he  continued  to  maintain 
during  his  life;  and  he  was  followed  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  perlons,  who  were  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  his  views.  They  are  not  oblervers  of  ordinances,  fuch 
as  water-baptifm  and  the  facrament ;  profelfing  to  believe 
in  only  one  baptilin,  which  they  call  an  immerfion  of 
the  mind  or  conlcience  into  truth  by  the  teaching  of 
the  fpirit  of  God;  and  by  the  fame  fpirit  they  are  enabled 
to  feed  on  Chrill  as  the  bread  of  life,  profelfing  that,  in 
and  with  Jefus,  they  polfefs  all  things.  They  inculcate 
and  maintain  good  works  for  necelfary  purpofes;  but 
contend  that  the  principal  and  only  work  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  is  the  doing  real  good  without  reli¬ 
gious  oilentation;  that  to  relieve  the  miferies  and  dif- 
treffes  of  mankind,  according  to  our  ability,  is  doing 
more  real  good  than  the  fuperllitious  obfervance  of  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies. 

A  Mr.  Murray,  belonging  to  this  fociety,  emigrated  to 
America  previous  to  or  about  the  time  of  the  war.  He 
preached  the  fame  fentiments  at  Bollon  and  elfewhere ; 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Gen.  Walhington.  There 
are  a  number  of  adherents  at  Bollon,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  parts.  Relly  pubiilhed  feveral  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  i.  Union.  2.  The  Trial  of  Spirits.  *  3. 
Chrillian  Liberty.  4.  One  Baptilin.  5.  The  Salt  of  Sa¬ 
crifice.  6.  Antichrill  Refilled.  7.  Letters  on  Univerfal 
Salvation.  8.  The  Cherubimical  Myllery.  9.  Hymns; 
See.  &c,  His  followers  now  meet  at  a  chapel  in  Wind- 
mill-llreet,  Finlbury-fquare,  Sunday  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings.  There  arealidfome  of  thole  of  the  lame  fentiments 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth-Dock,  and  Plymouth,  in  De- 
vonlhire. 

The  books  which  have  been  confulted  in  compiling  this 
article  are  the  following  ;  Benfon’s  Apology  for  the  Me- 
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thodifts.  Nightingale’s  Portraiture  of  Methodifm.  Kelk's 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyon.  Weiley’s  Life,  Journal, 
Further  Appeal,  &c.  Evans’s  Sketch  of  the  Denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  Chriftian  World.  Life  of  Kilham,  by  Thom 
and  Grundell.  Myles’s  Chronological  Hillory  of  the 
People  called  Methodills,  of  the  Connexion  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Wefley.  Candid  Enquiry  into  the  prelent  State 
of  Methodiftic  Societies  in  Ireland.  Malkin’s  Scenery  of 
South  Wales.  Hamplon’s  Memoirs  of  Welley.  White¬ 
head’s  Life  of  Welley.  Pulpit,  vol.  iii.  Mofheim,  vol.  vi. 
Minutes  of  Conference,  1816.  Methodift  Mag.  Sept.  1816. 

METHODIS'TICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  people 
called  Methodills. 

METHODIS'TICALLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Methodills. 

METHO'DIUS,  a  Chriftian  bilhop  and  martyr,  who 
flouriihed  towards  the  dole  of  the  third  century ;  and, 
unlefs  there  were  two  of  the  fame  name  who  lived  about 
this  period,  he  was  bilhop  of  feveral  places,  viz.  of  Olym¬ 
pus  in  Lycia,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Patara,  &c.  He  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Eulebius  in  his  Eccleliaftical  Hiltory,  which 
has  been  afcribed,  not  without  probability,  to  his  relent- 
ment  againll  him  for  having  written  with  leverity  againft 
Origen,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  Eulebius  was  a  great 
admirer. '  There  were  two  opinions  concerning  the  death 
of  this  prelate  ;  fome  fay  he  fullered  under  Decius  or  Va¬ 
lerian,  and  others  contend  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who 
fullered  in  Dioclefian’s  perfecution.  He  is  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  others,  by  whom  he 
is  charafterifed  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  man,  and  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  truth.  Lardner  has  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  his  works.  That  learned  and  candid 
critic  fays,  that  in  the  Remains  of  Methodius  there  are 
many  interpretations  of  texts  of  fcripture,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  do  little  honour  to  the  author’s  judgment ;  and 
he  gives  inltances  in  proof  of  this  decifion.  Dr.  Lardner 
likewife  oblervss,  that  Methodius  admitted  into  the  canon 
of  the  holy  fcriptures  the  four  Gofpels,  the  A6ls  of  the 
Apollles,  the  Epillles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Firll  Epiftle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Firft  of  St.  John.  His  opinion  about 
the  reft  is  not  known.  He  quotes  the  Revelations  as  a 
bpok  of  facred  fcripture,  -written  by  John,  whom  he  pro¬ 
bably  regarded  as  the  apoftle  and  evangelill. 

Of  Methodius’s  writings,  the  firll  mentioned  by  Jerome 
is  the  work  “  Againll  Porphyry,”  of  which  there  is  now 
nothing  remaining  excepting  a  few  fragments,  which  are 
but  of  little  conlequence.  2.  The  Banquet  of  Ten  Vir¬ 
gins,  or,  of  Chaftity  ;  a  dialogue  on  that  fubjedt  between 
ten  pious  females,  who  deliver  their  opinions  both  elec 
gantly  and  learnedly.  3.  The  Book  of  the  Refurredtion, 
written  againft  Origen,  was  alfo  in  the  dialogue  form,  and 
is  called  by  Jerome  an  excellent  work.  4.  Concerning 
the  Pythonefs,  or  pretended  witch  of  Endor,  likewife 
written  againft  Origen  ;  of  this  nothing  now  remains  ; 
nor  any  thing  that  is  conllderable,  and  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  of  his  Commentaries  on  Genefis,  and  the  Canticles. 
5.  On  Free-Will,  or  the  Origen  of  Evils.  6.  Of  the 
Creatures  ;  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Jerome.  Theodoret 
has  quoted  a  palfage  of  Methodius  out  of  a  piece  entitled, 
A  Difcourle  of  Martyrs,  of  which  there  is  nothing  elfe 
remaining ;  neither  have  we  any  thing  of  a  dialogue  called 
Xeno,  which  is  noticed  by  Socrates.  There  are  alfo  fome 
other  pieces  extant  which  are  alcribed  to  him.  In  the 
year  1644,  father  Combelis  publilhed  at  Paris  all  the  wofks 
and  fragments  of  Methodius,  which  could  then  be  met 
with,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  the  works  of 
Amphilochius  and  Andrew  bilhop  of  Crete,  in  folio,  il- 
luftrated  with  notes.  Lardner'' s  Cred.  part  vii.  ch.  57. 

METHO'DIUS  (furnamed  the  Confeffor),  who  flou- 
rifhed  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a  Si¬ 
cilian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Syracufe.  Being  defcended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
receiving  a  good  education;  and  afterwards  went  to  Con- 
ilantinople,  w'here  he  embraced  the  religious  life,  and 
took  up  his  reiidence  in  a  monaltery  in  the  ifle  of  Chios. 
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Afterwards  he  was  ordained  prieft  by  the  patriarch  Nice- 
phorus  ;  and,  upon  the  expulfion  of  that  prelate  from  the 
fee  of  Conllanfinople,  was  lent  by  him  to  Rome,  to  im¬ 
plore  the  aiTiftance  of  pope  Pafchal  on  his  behalf.  Upon 
liis  return  to  Greece  after  the  death  of  that  patriarch,  he 
fignalized  himfelf  by  his  zeal  for  image- worlhip  ;  on  which 
account  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  by  order  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Michael  the  Stammerer,  where  he  continued  till  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  Having  regained  his  liberty  on 
the  acceftion  of  the  emperor  Thedoiius,  the  recolledlion 
of  the  perlecution  which  he  had  fullered  did  not  deter  him 
from  again  boldly  defending  the  worlhip  of  images  ;  by 
which  means  he  acquired  fuch  credit  with  the  fuperftitious 
populace,  that  when,  in  the  year  834,  the  emperor  marched 
againft  the  Saracens,  he  ordered  Methodius  to  accompany 
the  army,  under  the  appreheniion  that  he  would  other- 
wile  excite  tumults  and  fedition  at  Conftantinople.  Upon 
the  emperor’s  return  to  that  city,  Methodius,  was  again 
committed  to  clofe  confinement,  in  which;  it  is  faid,  he 
was  treated  with  great  hardlhip  and  cruelty,  till  by  the 
death  of  that  prince,  and  the  lucceiiion  of  his  Ion  Mi¬ 
chael  III.  under  the  regency  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  a 
zealous  worlliipper  of  images,  he  again  recovered  his  li¬ 
berty,  in  the  year  842.  In  the-fame  year  he  was  preferred 
to  the  patriarchate  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople  ;  and 
no  fooner  was  he  fettled  in  his  fee,  than  he  convened  a 
fynod,  in  which  the  iconoclafts  were  condemned,  and 
image-worlhip  re-ellablilhed  in  the  Greek  church.  Thii 
prelate  died  in  the  year  847.  He  was  the  author  of  feve¬ 
ral  works,  among  which  was  a  “  Conftitution,  or  Manual 
for  Perfons  who,  after  having  apoftatized,  returned  agaii> 
to  the  Profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  Faith.”  Mojheim. 

METKO'NE,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus,  where  king 
Philip  gained  his  firft  battle  over  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  360.. 
— A  town  of  Macedonia,  fouth  of  Pella,  in  the  fiege  of 
which,  according  to  Juftin,  Philip  loft  his  right  eye. 

METHON'ICA,  J'.  in  botany,  the  Malabar  name  of 
the  Gloriosa,  or  fuperb  lily.  See  that  article,  vol.  viii, 
p.  620. 

METHO'UGHT,  the  preterite  of  methinhs.  See  Me* 
thinks  and  Meseems.  I  thought;  it  appeared  to  me. 

Methought  I  Hood  on  a  wide  river’s  bank, 

Which  I  mull  needs  o’e'rpals,  but  knew'  not  how.  Dn/den* 

METH'VEN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the<  country  of 
Perth,  near  which  is  an  ancient  caftle.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of- broad  and  narrow  linens  ;  with 
two  paper  and  fome  other  mills.  It  is  fix  miles  weft  of  the 
towm  of  Perth,  on  the  turnpike-road  leading  to  Crieff, 
from  which  it  is  eleven  miles  dillant.  It  contains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  population-returns  of  1811,  about  950 
fouls.  Excepting  about  a  dozen  families,  the  inhabitants 
are  all  either  mechanics  or  labouring  people  ;  but  in  this 
little  town  education  is  very  laudably  attended  to.  The 
inftitutions  for  the  purpofe  of  education,  and  for  diile- 
minating  knowledge,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  Parochial  School.  The  object  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  as  of  all  fimilar  ones  in  Scotland,  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  inftruCtion  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  &c.  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  to  the  children  belonging  to 
the  parilh,  and  to  all  others  who  find  it  convenient  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  teacher  has  an  annual  falary  of 400  merk  Scots, 
or  about  22I.  4s.  llerling,  belides  the  l’chool-fees  paid  by 
the  heritors  of  the  parilh,  and  feveral  other  perquifites 
arifingfrom  the  office  of  precentor  or  clerk,  the  proclaim^ 
tion  of  bans,  and  granting  certificates.  For  a.  number  of 
years  this  inllitution  had  fallen  into  dilrepute,  on  account 
of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  teacher,  who  kept  no  a f- 
fiftant,  and  who  died  above  fix  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Soon  after  his  demile,  a  young  man.  of  good 
charafter  and  abilities  was  admitted  into  the  office, 
whofe  diligence  and  iuccefs  in  teaching  have  again  raifed 
this  leminary  to  its  former  importance.  Soon  after  his 
admilfion,  a’ very  large  and  elegant  fchool-room  was  built, 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  parilh,  which  coll  between  four  and 
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five  hundred  pounds  flerling,  which  forms  a  mo  ft ‘commo¬ 
dious  and  well-aired  apartment  for  teaching.  A  neat 
dwelling-houfe  of  two  ftories,  formerly  built  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  teacher’s  family,  alio  belongs  to  this 
inftitution.  At  this  feminary  are  taught  the  following 
branches  of  education — Englifli,  Latin,  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic,  book-keeping,  pradlical  geometry,  drawing  of  archi¬ 
tectural  plans,  church- mufic,  See. 

2.  The  Seceding  or  Diflenting  School.  This  fchool 
was  inftituted  thirty  years  ago,  but  never  rofe  to  any 
great  degree  of  reputation  till  within  thefe  feven  or  eight 
years,  when  it  was  efta’blifhed  on  a  more  liberal  and  per¬ 
manent  footing  than  formerly.  About  that  time,  (i  806,) 
an  ample  and  commodious  building  was  eredled,  confifl- 
ing  of  a  large  fchool-room,  and  apartments  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  teacher.  It  is  built  on  the  property 
of  the  Seceding  Congregation  ;  and  the  expenfes  were  de¬ 
frayed,  partly  by  fubfeription  and  partly  from  the  funds 
belonging  to  that  fociety.  The  teacher  has  a  falary  of 
30I.  fterling,  befides  the  fees  paid  by  the  fcholars,  which 
is  raifed  partly  by  fubfeription s  and  public  colledtions, 
■and  partly  from  the  funds  of  the  aforefaid  fociety.  At 
this  feminary  are  taught  the  following  branches — the 
Englifli,  Latin,  and  Greek,  languages,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  church -mufic,  the  different  branches  of 
practical  mathematics,  &c.  The  number  of  fcholars  who 
attend  in  this  and  the  afore-mentioned  feminary  may  be, 
.at  an  average,  about  eighty  in  each  fchool.  The  fees 
paid  by  each  feholar  are,  for  Englifli  reading,  as.  Englifli 
grammar,  5s.  writing,  as.  6d.  arithmetic,  3s.  Latin,  5s. 
mathematics,  6s.  per  quarter.  Within  thefe  three  years, 
the  mailer  has  introduced  occafional  courfes  of  geogra¬ 
phy  and  aftronomy  on  a  popular  plan,  and  illuftrated  by 
a  variety  of  appropriate  inltruments  ;  a  branch  of  inftruc- 
tion  formerly  unknown  in  this  place,  which  has  excited 
the  curiofity  of  a  confiderable  number  of  young  perfons, 
and  has,  on  different  occafions,  been  well  attended.  It 
has  already  operated  in  enlarging  the  minds  of  many 
young  men,  and  in  direfling  their  fpeculations  and  con- 
verfation  to  ftibjefls  of  a  higher  order  than  are  generally 
difeufi’ed  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  This  clafs  meets  in 
the  evening,  and  is  generally  taught  during  the  winter 
and  fpring  months.  The  fee  is  half  a  guinea  per  quarter. 

3.  The  Sabbath-evening  Inftitution.  This  inftitution 
has  for  its  objefl  the  inftrudlion  of  young  perfons,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  twenty  or  upwards,  in  the 
dodlrines  contained  in  the  Weftminfter  Aflembly’s  Shorter 
.Catechifm,  in  the  hiftorical  fafts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
taments,  and  for  communicating  mifcellaneous  religious 
information  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals 
of  the  young.  It  differs  confiderably,  both  in  its  objefl 
and  in  the  mode  of  conducing  it,  from  the  Sunday- 
fchools  lately  eftablilhed  in  England.  The  principal  object 
in  this  inftitution  is,  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  with¬ 
out  impoflng  many  talks  on  the  memory  ;  and,  when  fuch 
tafks  are  preferibed,  an  account  of  the  leading  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fubjeft  repeated,  is  always  required. 

The  exercifes  in  this  inftitution  commence  with  a  fa¬ 
miliar  explanation,  in  the  catechetical  form,  of  one  or 
more  queltions  in  the  Catechifm,  comprifing  concife  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  terms  employed,  and  an  illuftration  of  the 
doftrines  and  duties  by  fadls,  as  far  as  they  can  be  found 
to  illuftrate  the  ftibjedl.  A  chapter,  in  regular  order,  of 
the  hiltory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  is  next  read  ;  and  the 
pupil  defired  to  point  out  its  leading  contents,  or  the 
principal  incidents  contained  in  it :  next,  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  inquiry  is  made  into  the  feveral  circumftances  con- 
nedted  with  the  leading  fadls ;  and  hints  refpedling  Jewifh 
cuftoms,  and  other  particulars,  are  occaflonally  thrown 
out,  to  elucidate  the  narration.  A  chapter  in  the  New 
Teftament  is  then  read,  and  the  fame  plan  adopted  ;  and, 
laftly,  the  moral  lefl'ons  deducible  from  the  hiftory,  with 
the  particular  incidents  on  which  they  are  founded,  are 
pointed  out.  The  reading  of  a  religious  anecdote,  a  bio¬ 
graphical  fketch  of  fome  eminent  perfon  or  other  liiitable 
narrative,  the  hearing  of  anlwers  to  queries  previoufly 
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given  out,  the  communication  of  a  few  fliort  moral  - 
maxims,  afliort  addrefs,  with  prayer  and  praife,  conclude 
the  inftrudtions  for  the  evening,  which  generally  occupy 
nearly  three  hours.  As  exercifes,  queftions  refpedling 
Scripture  fadls  are  given  to  fome  individuals  every  even¬ 
ing,  to  be  anfwered  at  next  meeting.  Some  of  Barrow’s 
Scripture  Queftions  are  frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

This  inftitution  commenced  in  1807,  and  continues 
with  increafmg  uferulnefs.  Theological  difputes  are  flu- 
dioufly  avoided,  as  the  attention  is  chiefly  diredled  to 
fadls,  with  the  inferences  naturally  deduced  from  them. 
Confiderably  above  an  hundred  perfons  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  voluntarily  attend.  No  fees  are  required, 
except  fix-pence  from  each  catechumen,  to  defray  the 
expenfe  of  candle  during  winter. 

4.  The  Public  Library,  or  Reading  Society.  This  in¬ 
ftitution  was  formed  by  a  few  private  individuals,  about 
twelve  years  ago ;  but  has  flourifhed  chiefly  during  the 
laft  five  years,  when  fome  new  regulations  were  adopted. 
It  now  confifts  of  above  an  hundred  members.  Its  buli- 
nefs  is  condudled  by  a  committee,  conflfting  of  a  chair¬ 
man,  fecretary,  librarian,  officer,  and  four  other  members. 
Four  general  meetings  of  the  fubferibers  are  held  every 
-year.  In  feledling  books,  the  general  meeting  determines 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  what  fubjedl  of  reading  is  molt 
wanted  at  the  time,  whether  hiftory,  phiiofophy,  theology. 
Sec.  after  which  the  particular  books  on  the  fubjedl  voted 
are  feledled  by  the  committee.  Its  funds  are  but  fmall. 
Every  member  pays  only  as.  6d.  as  entry-money,  and  3s. 
per  annum  for  the  ufe  of  the  books.  Notwithftanding 
the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  fums,  the  library  already  contains 
nearly  400  volumes. 

The  above  account  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine;  and  we  have  introduced  it  becaufc 
we  hope  to  fee  the  plan  of  reading-locieties  very  generally 
adopted  in  all  our  fmaller  towns  and  villages.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  concludes  as  follows :  “  When  our  rulers  fliall 

have  cultivated  more  pacific  difpofitions,  and  be  more 
difpofed  to  promote  intelledlual  improvement ;  and  when- 
the  nations  of  Europe  fhall  have  found  repofe  from  the 
horrors  of  war ;  much  might  be  done  in  this  way,  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  ameliorate  mankind,  a  confummation  de* 
voutly  to  be  wilhed.”  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  1813. 

METH'UEN,  a  town  of  America,  in  Eflex  county^ 
Maflachufets,  on  the  north  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  be¬ 
tween  Dracut  and  Haverhill.  It  contains  two  pariflies,  and 
1253  inhabitants  :  eighteen  miles  north  ofBofton. 

METIIUL'LY,  "a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gogo. 

METIIU'SAEL,  [Ileb.  one  defirous  of  death.]  A 
man’s  name. 

METHU'SELAH,  [Heb.  the  arms  of  death.]  This 
antediluvian  patriarch,  the  fon  of  Enoch  and  father  of 
Lamech,  was  bom  in  the  year'of  the  world  687,  begat 
Lamech  in  874,  and  died  in  1656,  being  the  very  year  of 
the  deluge,  at  the  age  of  969,  which  is  the  greateft  ag® 
that  has  been  attained  to  by  any  mortal  man  upon  earth. 
Gen.  v.  21.  27.  According  to  the  text  of  the  Septuaginf, 
Methufelah  muft  have  lived  fourteen  years  after  the  de¬ 
luge-;  but,  according  to  other  copies,  he  died  fix  years 
before  it,  which  is  moft  probable. 

MET H' W OLD,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  fituated  four  miles  from  Stoke  Ferry,  and  86 
from  London.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  feite,  and 
was  anciently  written  Methelwulde,  or  MidlewoUle,  being 
the  wold  between  Northwolde  and  Hockwolde.  The 
church,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  is  a  regular  edifice  with  a  nave,  aides,  and 
chancel :  at  the  weft  end  of  the  nave  is  a  fquare  tower, 
embattled;  on  this  is  raifed  another  tower  of  an  oftan- 
gular  fhape  ;  and  from  the  latter  riles  a  lpire.  The  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  kept  on  Tuefdays,  was  formerly  confider¬ 
able,  but  is  now  almoft  difufed  ;  an  annual  fair  is  held 
on  St.  George’s  day.  The  town  has  been,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  proverbially  famous  for  its  extenfive  rabbit- 
warrens.  Lat,  52.  31.  N. 
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In  this  parifh  flood  Stevelbolm  or  Shifliam  priory,  which 
was  given  by  William  earl  of  Warren,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  as  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Caftle  Acre.  At 
the  difl'olution  it  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Munde- 
ford,  and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  that  of  Seabright. 
Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xi. 

METH'YE  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat. 
63.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 10.  W. 

METHYM'NA  (now  Porto  Pctero),  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Le'fbos,  which  received  its  name  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Macareus.  it  was  the  fecond  city  of  the  illand  in 
greatnels,  population,  and  opulence  ;  its  territory  was 
fruitful,  and  its  wines  excellent.  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Arion,  and  of  Theophraftus.  When  the  whole  ifland 
of  Lefbos  revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient  allies. 

ME'TI,  a  town  of  AbyfTmia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Lat.  1 3.30.  N.  Ion.  42.  30.  E. 

ME'TI.  See  Meth)  p.  255. 

METIADU'SA,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Cecrops,  by  whom  fire  had  Pandion.  Apollodorus. 

METICULOSTTY,  f.  [from  meticulous.]  Timorouf- 
nefs.  Not  ufed. 

METIC'ULOUS,  udj.  [ mcticulofus ,  Lat.]  Timorous; 
fearful.  Cole. 

ME'TIENT,  udj.  [from  the  Lat.  metior,  to  meafure.] 
Meafuring.  Cole. 

METJM'CUS,  two  iflands  of  United  America,  near 
the  coaft  of  Main.  Lat.  43.50.  N.  Ion.  68.  ij.W. 

MET'IMIN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  64.  55.  N.  Ion.  1 86.  34.  E. 

ME'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  meafuring. 

ME'TION,  a  foil  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He 
married  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His 
Tons  drove  Pandion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and 
were  afterwards  expelled  by  Pandion’s  children.  Apollo¬ 
dorus. 

ME'TIS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  one  of  the  Oceanides. 
She  was  Jupiter’s  firft  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  fagacity  above  the  reft  of  the  gods.  Jupiter, 
who  was  afraid  left  fhe  fliould  bring  forth  into  the  world 
a  child  greater  than  himfelf,  devoured  her  in  the  firft 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  after  this,  the  god 
had  his  head  opened,  from  which  illued  Minerva  armed 
from  head  to  foot. 

METITCHE',  or  Mettiji'ah,  a  plain  in  the  territory 
of  Algiers,  which  commences  about  half  a  mile  north-eafl 
of  the  city,  and  ftretches  fifty  Englifh  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  as  far  as  the  branch  of  Mount 
Atlas,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Belida.  This 
plain  is  well  cultivated  and  well  watered,  and  is  in  this 
refpeft  fuperior  to  the  other  diftribts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  juflly  reckoned,  as  Shaw  fays,  the  garden  of  the  whole 
‘  kingdom. 

ME'TIUS,  the  name  of  feveral  Romans. 

ME'TIUS  (Adrian),  a  celebrated  Dutch  mathematical 
profeffor  at  the  clofe  of  the  iixteenth  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Alkmaer; 
but  of  the  date  either  of  his  birth  or  death  we  have  no 
account.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  at  fome  German  uni- 
verfity;  and,  after  teaching  the  mathematics  there  for 
feveral  years  with  great  reputation,  became  profeifor  of 
thofe’fciences  at  the  univerlity  of  Franeker.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  DoCtrinse  Sphsericse  Lib.  V.  1591,  8vo.  2. 
Altronomiae  univerfae  Inititutio  Lib.  III.  1605,  8vo.  3. 
Arithmetics  et  Geometries  pra&ica,  &c.  1611,  4to. 

4.  Geometrices  per  ufum  Circini  nova  Praxis,  1623,  8vo. 

5.  De  gemino  Ufu  utriufque  Globi,  1611,  4to.  6.  Primum 
Mobile,  aftronomice,  fciagraphice,  geometrice,  et  hydro- 
graphice,  explicatum,  1611,  4to. 

He  had  a  brother,  named  James  Marius,  for  whom 
he  claimed  the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  inventor 
of  the  telelcope  ;  in  which  he  is  miftakenly  followed  by 
Des  Cartes.  However,  Borelli’s  account  of  the  dilcovery 
of  that  inftrument  is  fo  circumftantial,  and  fo  well  au- 
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thenticated,  as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  Zacharias 
Janfen,  a  fpeCtacl  e-maker  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  was 
the  original  inventor;  and  he  adds,  that  James  Metius 
came  with  Urebel  to  Middleburg,  and  there  purchafed 
telefcopes  of  Janfen’s  children,  who  had  made  them  pub¬ 
lic.  Ilut. ton's  Math.  Did-. 

MET'KERKE,  or  Mee'tkercke  (Adolphus),  a  juriffc 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Bruges 
in  1528.  He  was  of  the  protefrant  perfuafion,  and  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  revolted 
ftates  of  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  quality  of  counfellor 
of  flate,  and  envoy  to  foreign  potentates.  He  was  in  the 
latter  ftation  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  he 
died  at  London  in  1 591,  of  grief,  it  was  fuppofed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofs  of  his  fon  Nicholas,  an  aCtive  com¬ 
mander,  before  Deventer.  Adolphus  was  a  man  of  ac¬ 
curate  and  extenfive  learning,  and  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  :  1.  A  Tranflation,  with  Annotations,  of 
fome  Pieces  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Molchus.  2.  Latin 
Poems.  3.  A  Treatife  in  Latin  on  the  true  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Language.  4.  A  Collection  of  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Peace  concluded  at  Cologne  in  1579. 
He  alfo  afiilted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Caefars  ;  the  Medals  of 
Magna  Grsecia  ;  and  the  Fafti  Confulares ;  publiihed  by 
Goltziusi 

He  appears  to  have  been  an  ornament  and  delight  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  fecond  to  none  in  literary  ac- 
complifhments,  and  polfefling  one  of  the  molt  amiable  and 
benevolent  of  hearts.  His  clomeftic  name  was  Adolphus 
a  Meetkercke,.  i.  e.  of  Meetkercke.  Foppens,  in  his  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Belgica,  1739,  has  preferved  a  portrait  of  this 
illullrious  Flemilh  fcholar,  engraved  by  Larmeflin,  from 
which  our  plate  has  been  copied;  and  from  his  account 
of  him,  it  fliould  leem,  that  his  being  appointed  ambaf- 
fador  to  the  court  of  England  mult  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleafing  to  him,  lince  he  had  chofen  before  to  make 
this  country  his  refidence,  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  his 
own.  The  family,  as  it  appears,  is  Itill  fubfilting  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Metronari/ioii, 
(1797,)  who  ftyles  himfelf  a  difciple  of  Mekerchus,  lays, 
“  I  have,  by  the  mediation  of  a  friend,  had  the  pleafure 
of  a  communication  with  Adolphus  Meetkerke,  efq.  of 
Julians,  near  B.untingford,  in  Hertfordlhire,  the  fixth  of 
the  name,  and  fifth  defeendant  in  a  direct  line  from  his 
great  progenitor,  fir  Adolphus  Meetkerke,  the  ambaifador 
of  Flanders;  and  who  has  been  pleafed  to  enable  me  to 
correCt  an  error  I  was  led  into  by  one  of  the  books  I  con- 
fulted.  Sir  Adolphus  was  not  buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  as 
fome  accounts  Hate,  but  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Alderlgate  ;  and,  at  the  re-building  of  that  church,  his 
monument,  which  had  on  it  a  very  long  Latin  infeription, 
was  conveyed  to  the  family-feat  at  Julians,  but  too  much 
damaged,  in  the  taking  down  and  the  removal,  to  be  again 
ereCted.  Mr.  Meetkerke  is  in  polfefiion  of,  among  others, 
a  very  valuable  relic  of  his  anceltors  in  a  folio  manulcript 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  by  fir  Adolphus  ;  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  his  foil  Adolphus,  who  died  without  iflue,  and 
by  his  fon  Edward,  D.  D.  of  Clirill-church  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  profeffor  of  Hebrew  in  that  univerlity,  and  preben¬ 
dary  of  Winchelter:  which  manulcript  the  polfeffor  of  it 
may,  perhaps,  at  a  future  day  permit  to  be  publiihed ; 
lhould  prejudice  be  now  more  inclined  than  it  was  two 
centuries  ago  to  give  way  to  the  recommended  prolodic 
doctrine,  and  to  let  the  character  of  its  author,  as  a  reftorer 
of  the  Greek  language,  rife  to  the  level  due  to  it  in  the 
republic  of  letters.”  Gent.  Mag.  April  1797. 

MET'LA,  J'.  An  American  plant: 

He  that  has  the  metla,  may  fuppiy 

Himfelf  with  almolt  all  things  he  can  want 

From  met  la's  almolt  all-fulficient  plant.  Tate's  Cowley. 

MET'NITZ,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  which 
runs  into  the  Gurck  four  miles  ealt  of  Stralburg. 

MET'LING.  SeeMoDLiNG. 

MET'OCFIE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a  term  ufed  by 
3  Z  Vitruvius, 
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Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  fpace  or  interval  between  the  den¬ 
tils.  Baldus  observes,  that,  in  an  ancient  manufcript 
copy  of  that  author,  the  word  metatome  is  found  for  me- 
toche.  Hence  Daviler  takes  occafion  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
common  text  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupted :  and  concludes, 
that  it  Ihouid  not-'be  metoche,  but  metatome,  q.  d.  fection . 

METOCHI'TA  (Theodore),  a  modern  Greek  liillo- 
rian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  He  attained  to  high  honours  in  the  Conftanti- 
nopolitan  empire  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the 
younger,  he  was  baniilied  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He 
was  afterwards  recalled,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  monaftery 
of  his  own  foundation,  in  135a.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tenfive  and  very  deep  learning,  and  was  called  by  his 
contemporaries  a  living  library.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Roman  Hiftory,  from  Julius  Casfar  to  Con- 
itantine,  which  was  firft:  publiflied  with  notes  and  a  La¬ 
tin  verfion  by  Meurfius,  in  1618.  2.  A  Conftantinopo- 

litan  Hiftory.  3.  A  facred  Hiftory.  4.  A  Paraphrafe  on 
Arillotle’s  Phyfics. 

ME'TON,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Athens,  who 
flourifned  432  B.  C.  was  the  fon  of  Paufanias.  He  ob- 
ierved,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  the  lolftice 
at  Athens,  and  publilhed  his  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  to  make  the  folar  and  lunar  years  begin  at 
the  fame  point  of  time.  This  is  called  the  Mctonic  period, 
or  cycle.  It  is  alfo  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
great  ufe  in  the  calendar.  (See  the  article  Chronology, 
vol.  iv.  p.  s 3 7.)  It  is  known  that  Meton  was  living  about 
the  year  412  B.  C.  for,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  fent 
to  Sicily,  he  efcaped  from  being-  embarked  on  that  dif- 
aftrous  expedition  by  counterfeiting  an  appearance  of 
idiotifm.  Moreri. 

METON'IC,  adj.  Relating  to  the  cycle  of  Meton. 

METONYM'IC,  or  Metonym'ical,  adj.  Put  by  me¬ 
tonymy  for  fomething  elfe. 

METONYM'ICALLY,  ado.  By  metonymy;  not  lite¬ 
rally. — The  dilpolition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  mo¬ 
difies  the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  colour 
metonymically,  or  efficiently;  that  is,  in  regard  of  its  turn¬ 
ing  the  light  that  rebounds  from  it,  or  pafles  through  it, 
into  this  or  that  particular  colour.  Boyle. 

METON'YMY,  /!  [Greek;  from  p.vrx,  againft,  and 
tvoux,  name.]  A  rhetorical  trope  confifting  in  a  tranfmu- 
tation  or  change  of  names  ;  or  a  putting  of  the  effect  for 
the  caufe,  or  the  fubjefit  for  the  adjunct;  and  vice  verfa. — 
They  differ  only  as  caufe  and  effiedl,  which,  by  a  metonymy 
ulual  in  all  forts  of  authors,  are  frequently  put  one  for 
another.  Tillotjon. 

MET'OPE,  or  Met'opa,  in  architecture,  the  fquare 
fpace  or  interval  between  the  triglyphs,  in  the  Doric  frieze. 
'Phe  word,  in  the  original  Greek,  iignifies  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  one  aperture  or  hole  and  another,  or  between  one 
triglyph  and  another;  the  triglyphs  being  fuppofed  to  be 
folives  or  joilts  that  fill  the  apertures.  It  is  derived  from 
y-cTx,  between,  and  any,  a  hole.  The  ancients  uled  to 
adorn  thefe  parts  with  carved  works,  or  paintings,  repre¬ 
senting  the  heads  of  oxen,  veftels,  balons,  and  other  uten- 
iils  of  the  heathen  facrifices.  ' 

METO'PIUM,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to 
the  plant  which  produces  the  gum  ammoniacum.  It  is 
alfo  the  Jarriaica  name  of  the  Rhus  metopium,  or  hog 
gum-tree.  See  that  article. 

ME TOPOS'COPIST,  f.  [from  metopofeopy  .~\  One  (killed 
in  metopoicopy;  a  phyliognomift. 

,  METOPOS'COPY, /.'  [Greek ;  from  u£Ta;woy,  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  <7v.<j'k\x,  inlpedtion.]  The  art  of  difcovering 
the  temperament,  inclinations,  and  manners,  of  perlons, 
by  infpefting  the  lines  in  their  faces,  and  efpecially  of 
their  foreheads.  Metopoicopy  is  no  more  than  a  branch 
of  phyfiognomy ;  the  latter  taking  its  conjectures  from 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Giro  Spontoni,  who  has  written 
on  the  fubject  of  metopoicopy,  obierves,  that  there  are 
ieven  principal  lines  to  be  confidered  in  the  forehead; 
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each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  planet.  The  firft  is  the 
line  of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Jupiter,  &c. 

MEPO  PUM,  J.  [Lat.  from  p^wTcot,  Gr.]  The  fore¬ 
head.  Phillips.  Scott. 

METO'SIS,  jl  in  furgery,  an  amaurofis,  or  rather  a 
blmdnefs,  from  exceflive  Ihort-fightednefs  ;  fince  amaurofis 
implies  that  the  deled  of  fight  is  owing  to  torpor,  or 
infenlibilky  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve;  and  this  at 
length  degenerates  into  metofs,  or  abfolute  blindnefs ; 
which  is  among  the  afflidions  of  our  aged  and  venerated 
monarch. 

ME'TR  A,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Erefich- 
thon,  a  Theflalian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When 
her  father  had  fpent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the  canine 
hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  Ihe  proftituted  herfelf 
to  her  neighbours,  and  received  for  reward  oxen,  goats, 
and  Iheep,  which  Ihe  prefented  to  Erifichthon.  Some  fay 
that  Ihe  had  received  from  Neptune  the  power  of  chan¬ 
ging  herfelf  into  whatever  animal  Ihe  pleafed ;  that  her 
father  fold  her  continually  to  gratify  his  hunger;  and 
that  (lie  foon  after  affumed  a  different  fliape,  and  became 
again  his  property.  Ovid  Met.  viii.  21. 

METRAHEN'NY,  or  Miniet  Rahine',  a  town  of 
Egypt :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Gizeh. 

METRA'MO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rifes  in  Cala¬ 
bria  Ultra,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  four  miles 
fouth  of  Nicotera.  Lat.  38.  30.  Ion.  16.  15.  E. 

ME'TRE,  f.  [from  umoov,  Gr.  a  mealiire.]  Speech  con¬ 
fined  to  a  certain  number  and  harmonic  difpofition  of 
fyllables ;  verfe  ;  meafure  ;  numbers. — For  the  metre  fake, 
fome  words  be  driven  awry  which  require  a  ftraighter 
placing  in  plain  profe.  Af cham's  Schoolmajier. 

Abufe  the  city’s  belt  good  men  in  metre, 

To  laugh  at  lords.  Pope. 

Metre  is  defined  “  an  arrangement  of  fyllables  and 
feet  according  to  certain  rules.”  In  this  abltraft  and  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe,  it  comprehends  indiferiminately  either  an 
entire  verfe,  a  part  of  a  verfe,  or  any  number  of  verfes. 
But  a  Metre,  in  a  fpecific  fenfe,  means  a  combination  of 
two  feet,  and  fometimes  only  one  foot. 

The  diftinftion  between  rhythm  and  metre  is  this : 
Rhythm  refpebts  the  time  only ;  and  is  a  general  name 
expreffing  the  proportion  that  fubfifts  between  the  parts 
of  time  employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  different  feet; 
the  leaft  divifion  of  which  is  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  fnort  fyllable.  Metre  reipe&s  both 
the  time  and  order  of  the  lyllables.  The  Rhythm  of  a 
Dafityl  and  Anapaslf  is  the  fame  ;  the  Metre  different. 
The  diftimftion  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Combinations  and 
Permutations  in  Arithmetic.  Two  feet  were  affigned  to 
a  metre,  becauie,  in  the  Greek  theatre,  the  perfon,  whole 
office  it  was  to  beat  time,  railed  his  foot  only  once  wdiile 
the  aftor  pronounced  two  feet.  But  in  dadtylic  metre, 
and  in  the  metres  compofed  of  double  feci,  one  of  thefe 
double  feet  only  is  conlidered  to  be  a  metre. 

Metre  is  divided  into  nine  fpecies.  1.  Iambic.  2.  Tro¬ 
chaic. _  3.  Daftylic.  4.  Anapacftic.  5.  Paeonic.  6.  Cho- 
riambic.  7.  Antifpaftic.  8.  Ionic  a  majore.  9.  Ionic  a 
rninore.  See  Iambic,  Ionic,  &c. 

Each  Ipecies  derives  its  name  from  the  foot  that  prevails 
in  it,  or  of  which  at  firft  perhaps  it  was  entirely  compofed. 
But  other  feet,  befides  that  from  which  the  fpecies  is  de¬ 
nominated,  are  admiflible  under  certain  reftridtions  (to 
be  mentioned  hereafter),  and  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
principally  confilts  the  art  of  (canning.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  iufficient  merely  to  know  to  which  of  thefe  fpecies 
a  verfe  is  to  be  referred;  but  the  ftudent  mull  alio  exa¬ 
mine  how  many  feet,  or  how  many  pairs  of  feet,  or  metres, 
are  to  be  found  in  it.  He  will  then  be  able  to  annex 
another  name  according  to  the  number  of  thefe  metres  ; 
and  will  call  it  either  Monometer,  Dimeter,  Trimeter, 
Tetrameter,  Pentameter,  or  Hexameter.  Laftly,  he  will 
once  more  examine  whether  the  Verfe,  with  refpe£l  to  the 
Metres ,  be  complete,  deficient,  or  redundant ;  and  will 

accordingly 
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accordingly  pronounce  it  to  be  either,  i.  Acataie&ic. 
2.  Cataledlic,  if  wanting  one  fyllable  ;  or  Brachycataleflic, 
if  wanting  one  whole  foot,  or  half  a  metre.  3.  Hyper- 
cataleftic.  Hence  the  complete  name  of  every  Verfe  ne- 
celfarily  confifts  of  three  terms  ;  the  firll  referring  to  the 
fpecies,  the  fecond  to  the  number  of  metres,  the  third 
to  the  apothefis,  or  ending.  This  is  the  fcientiflc  method 
of  the  old  grammarians.  And  the  knowing  how  to  apply 
thefe  terms  to  any  verfe  that  prefents  itfelf,  neceffarily 
includes  the  fubordinate  knowledge  of  every  foot,  which 
may  be  afterwards  mentioned  or  not,  at  pleafure.  It  is 
rather  unufual  to  mention  them,  except  in  cafes  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  when  the  poet  feems  to  deviate  from  rule. 
Schmidius  and  Triclinius,  in  their  Analyfis  of  the  Metres 
of  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  frequently  recite  firft  the  gene¬ 
ral  name,  confining  of  the  three  terms  above-mentioned, 
and  then  fubjoin  the  particular  feet. 

When  different  metres  are  intermixed,  as  in  the  choral 
odes  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  each  verfe  muff:  be  fcanned 
feparately.  In  a  J'yftem ,  or  collection  of  verfes  of  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention  the  general 
name  once  for  all.  When  there  is  a  recurrence  of  verfes 
of  different  kinds  combined  together,  (as  in  the  Alcaic 
Odes  of  Horace,)  the  law  of  variation  muff  be  premifed, 
as  in  the  Delphin  edition. 

The  two  laff  terms  of  the  general  name  are  reduced  to 
one  for  the  fake  of  brevity  in  particular  cafes.  1.  Where 
a  Verfe  of  a  given  fpecies  confifts  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 
it  is  called  a  Pentliimemer,  confiding  of  five  half-feet. 
2.  When  it  confifts  of  three  and  a  half,  an  Hephthimemer, 
confiding  of  feven  half-feet.  3.  When  it  confifts  of  one 
whole  Metre  and  a  half,  it  is  called  Hemiholius,  being  the 
half  of  a  whole  Trimeter  j  which  would  be,  at  length, 
Dimeter  BrachycataleClic.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  that 
the  lalt  metre  of  a  cataleClic  verfe,  efpecially  in  Trochaic 
and  Iambics,  is  called  Ka.rxxA£n;. 

It  would  exceed  the  compafs  of  our  defign  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  various  names  of  verfes  (befides  thofe  already 
defcribed)  which  have  been  occafionally  adopted  by  the 
writers  of  Greek  Profody.  The  rules  belonging  to  each 
of  the  nine. fpecies  have  been  or  will  be  given  under  their 
refpeftivc  titles ;  fee  Iambic,  &c.  But  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  caufes  which  have  given  rife 
to  other  names  inftead  of  the  proper  name  of  the  fpecies, 
are  chiefly  thefe:  1.  The  invention,  or  frequent  ufe,  of 
any  fpecies  by  a  particular  poet  5  in  which  cafe  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  is  fuperfeded  by  an  adjeftive  derived  from  fome 
fuch  names  as  the  following:  Afclepiades,  Glijcon,  A Icceas, 
Sappho,  Phalcecus,  Sotades,  Archilochus,  Aleman,  Phere- 
crates,  Anacreon,  A  riftophanes,  Euripides,  &c.  2.  Its  being 
ufed  in  fome  particular  civil  or  religious  ceremony.  3. 
Or  having  been  appropriated  to  fome  particular  fubjeft 
or  fentiment. 

Profodiacus  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  kind,  and 
Parcemiacus  of  the  third. — KaAnrai  n^oavHtXKoy,  on  tv  run; 
to^T mis,  tv  off;  oHot  e ytvovTo,  toistoi;  c^uvro. 

KaAitrai  He  Uccpotp.ictnov,  Snx,  to  *ro Mas  ©■agotpeta;  ru  Toiarai 
ptr^u  yty^utpQxi.  Triclin. 

Befides  the  divifion  of  the  verfe  into  metres  and  feet, 
■Writers  have  taken  notice  of  another  divifion  into  two 
parts  only,  owing  to  the  natural  intermiflion  of  the  voice 
in  reading  it.  This  is  called  the  Paufe,  which  neceffarily 
ends  with  a  word ;  and  its  diftance  from  the  beginning 
is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  verfe.  Heroic  verfes  and  trimeter  Iambics 
are  efteemed  moll  harmonious,  when  the  paufe  falls  upon 
the  JirJt  jij liable  of  the  third  foot.  In  Iambic  and  Trochaic 
Tetrameters,  its  place  is  at  the  esul  of  the  fecond  metre. 
Thefe  rules,  which  are  far  from  being  general,  are  more 
obferved  by  the  Roman  than  Greek  poets.  In  Anapaeftic 
verfes,  and  Paeonic,  no  place  is  alligned  to  the  paufe,  be- 
caule,  fince  the  metres  (if  rightly  conllrudled)  end  with 
a  word,  the  effett  of  a  paule  will  be  produced  at  the  end 
of  each  metre.  The  lame  may  be  obferved  of  Ionic  a 
sninore.  2 
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Iambus 

V 

GffjdV. 

Trochee 

-  V 

(/.a. 

Tribrach 

V  V  V 

w£0dro. 

Sponde  e 

-  - 

©D/oCiJ, 

Dactyl 

-  V  V 

~EWE7TS. 

Anamest 

V  V  - 

hlzyctXtjv, 

Paeon  primus 

•  V  V  V 

XciXuO^i  Tat, 

Paeon  lecundus 

V  -  v  V 

K'E7rujvv[AS. 

Paeon  tertius 

V  V  -  u 

TeAerxvrx. 

Paeon  quartos 

V  U  V  - 

®so  yivng% 

ChOR I  AMBUS 

-  V  V  - 

~HfAETEgd). 

ANTISP  ASTUS 

V  -  -  V 

XoAdjOlvTa, 

Ionic  us  a  majore 

-  -  V  V 

KoomfA,r)TO~^S, 

lonicus  a  minore 

V  V  -  - 

B£o°  TQXoJyajv, 

Epitritus  primus 

V  -  -  - 

WAViX>jTGdV. 

Epitritus  lecundus 

-  V  -  - 

EupgQlvTaiv. 

Epitritus  terlius 

*  -  V  - 

2d)Tflglct,S» 

Epitritus  quartus 

-  -  -  0 

$aivr)<7a<Tart 

Others 

lefs  in  ufe  are, 

Pyrrichius 

V  V 

Tabs. 

Proceleutmaticus 

V  v  V  u 

B  a.Quxo'jUa, 

Amphibrachys 

V  -  u 

~£/\dj-£. 

Creticus 

-  V  - 

E  ugiQtj. 

Bacchius 

u  -  - 

XxXTvaj, 

Antibacchius 

-  -  u 

~E\Qovtcc. 

Moloffus 

— 

ME'TRE,  f.  in  the  French  meafures.  See  the  article 
Measure,  vol.  xiv.  p.  597,  8. 

ME'TRE,  or  Mh'ter,/  A  meafure  for  oil  and  other 
liquids  in  Turkey.  The  meter  w'eighs  eight  okes,  or 
22|lbs.  avoirdupois. 

METRENCHY'TA,  f.  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for 
injefting  liquors  into  the  womb. 

METRE'TA,  f.  in  antiquity,  an  Attic  liquid  meafure 
containing  upwards  of  ten  gallons. 

MET'RICAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 
Confifting  of  verles :  as,  metrical  precepts.  Compofed  in 
metre. — The  Latin  rhythmical  verles  refembled  the  metri¬ 
cal  in  number  of  fyllables  only,  without  any  regard  to 
quantity.  Tyrwhitt. 

MET'RICE,  f.  [from  metre.']  That  part  of  ancient 
mulic  which  relpedled  the  quantities  of  the  lyllables. 

METRI'CIAN,  J’.  A  poet.  Chaucer. 

ME'TRO,  the  ancient  Metaurus,  a  river  in  Italy,  which 
croffes  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic 
in  lat.  43.  50.  N. 

METROCO'MIA,  [from  the  Gr.  jujjtj?^,  mother,  and 
nupn,  town  or  village.]  A  term  in  the  ancient  church- 
hiftory,  fignifying  a  borough  or  village  that  had  other 
villages  under  its  jurifdiftion. — What  a  metropolis  was 
among  cities,  a  metrocomia  was  among  country  towns. 
The  ancient  metrocomia  had  each  its  choriepilcopus  or 
rural  dean ;  and  here  was  his  fee  or  refidence.  Chambers. 

METRODO'RUS,  a  phyfician  of  Chios,  B.  C.  444.  He 
was  adifciple  of  Democritus,  and  had  Hippocrates  among 
his  pupils.  His  compofitions  on  medicine,  See.  are  loll. 
He  fupported  that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite,  and" 
denied  the  exiftence  of  motion. 

METRODO'RUS,  a  painter  and  philofopher  of  Strato- 
nice,  B.C.  171.  He  was  fen t  to  Paulus  Aimilius,  who, 
after  the  conqueft  of  Perfeus,  demanded  of  the  Athenians 
a  philofopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to  inftrudt  his 
children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs. 
Metrodorus  was  lent,  as  in  him  were  united  the  phiiofo- 
pher  and  the  painter. 

MEI  RONO'ME,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  p.H^ov,  a  meafure* 
and  vop.os,  a  rule,  or  law.]  A  machine  lately  invented  by 
M.  Maelzel,  to  determine  the  time  of  a  piece  of  mulic.  It 
requires  a  pendulum,  which,  while  a  movement  is  per¬ 
forming,  may  be  lengthened  or  ihortened  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  compofer,  till  the  ofcillations  exadftly  agree  with 
the  bar,  or  any  of  its  accented  parts.  The  length  of  the 
pendulum  mull  be  Ipecified  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece. 

-  Many 
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Many  attempts  at  fuch  an  expedient  have  been  made,  but 
it  has  never  been  brought  to  perfection  till  very  lately. 
If  it  had  exifted  in  Handel’s  time,  many  of  his  compofi- 
tions  would  not  be  frequently  injured  by  being  performed 
too  faft  or  too  flow  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  remember  his 
works  performed  under  his  own  direftion.  See  Music. 

METROPH'ANES,  bifhop  of  Smyrna  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Conftantinople,  who  was  diftin- 
guifhe'd  in  the  difputes  which  terminated  in  the  fchilm 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  year  858, 
when  Ignatius  was  depofed  from  the  patriarchate  of  C011- 
ifantinople,  he  ufed  every  effort  in  his  power  to  prevent 
that  event;  but,  notwithftanding,  acknowledged  Photius 
for  patriarch,  whom  the  emperor  Michael  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacant  fee.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
a  warm  conteft  arifing  between  the  partisans  of  Photius 
and  Ignatius,  in  which  Metrophanes  efpoufed  anew  the 
interefts  of  the  latter,  he  was  depofed  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Conftantinople,  and  committed  to  the  fame  place  of  con¬ 
finement  with  his  friend.  Photius  was  depofed  in  his 
turn  in  867,  by  Bafdius  the  Macedonian;  in  confequence 
of  which  change  of  affairs,  Metrophanes  recovered  pof- 
feffion  of  his  bifhopric,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  aftive 
persecutors  of  Photius  at  the  council  of  Conftantinople, 
held  in  the  year  870.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which 
happened  in  the  year  878,  the  emperor  took  Photius  into 
favour,  and  replaced  him  in  the  patriarchal  dignity'  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived ;  but  Metrophanes  refufed 
to  acknowledge  him  ;  and,  as  lie  continued  to  periift  ftea- 
diiy  in  that  refufal,  he  was  pronounced  an  obftinate  fchif- 
matic  by  a  council  held  at  Conftantinople  in  880,  and  at 
the  fame  time  depofed  from  his  epifcopate,  and  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  He  wrote  “  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Manuel,  a  Patrician,”  containing  a  narrative  of 
what  was  done  by  Photius  from  858  to  870,  which  ferves 
to  throw  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  fchifm  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Gen.  Biog. 

METRO'PI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Livadia  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Athens. 

METRO'PI,  a  fmall  island  in  the  gulf  of  Engia  ;  three 
miles  weft  of  Engia. 

METROP'OLI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  on  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  Gortynia;  of  which  many  veftiges  re¬ 
main.  Metropoli  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  the 
metropolitan  church  dedicated  to  Titus  the  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  who  , is  fuppofed  to  have  refided  here.  It  is  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Candia.  Lat.  35.  1.  N.  Ion.  25.4.  E. 

METROP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Acarnania,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Stratos. — Another,  of 
Lydia ;  lituated  between  Colophon  and  Priene,  near  the 
Cayfter. — A  third,  of  Phrygia;  facred  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  who  was  here  worlhipped. — A  fourth  Metropolis 
of  Eftiotis,  a  diftribt  in  Thefi’aly,  to  the  eaft  of  Gomphi, 
and  the  laft  town  of  that  diftribt. 

METROP'OLIS,  J'.  [Lat.  from  the  Gr.  mother, 

and  ■jro4i?,  a  city'.]  The  mother-city ;  the  chief  city  of 
any  country  or  diftrift. — We  flopped  at  Pavia,  that  was 
once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  but  at  prefent  a  poor 
town.  AddiJ'on  on  Italy. 

His  eye  difeovers  unaware 
The  goodly  profpedt  of  fome  foreign  land, 

Fii'ft  Seen  :  or  fome  renown’d  metropolis. 

With  glift’ring  fp ire's  and  pinnacles  adorn’d.  Milton. 

The  plural  of  this  word  is  fometimes  formed  in  the 
Engliih  manner,  metropolijes ;  fometimes  after  the  Latin 
construction,  mctropoles. — Du  Pin  obferves,  that  in  Afia 
there  were  metropolifes,  merely  nominal ;  i.  e.  which  had 
no  fuffragans,  nor  any  rights  of  metropolitans.  Chambers. 
— In  general,  however,  they  regarded  as  metropoles  thofe 
cities  which  we  call  capitals.  Netv  Cyclopadia. 

The  name  metropolis  was  originally  given  to  thofe  Greek 
cities  which  had  eftablifhed  colonies  in  other  places;  and 
to  thefe  certain  rights  or  privileges  belonged,  partly  ho¬ 
norary,  and  partly  profitable.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind 


principally  related  to  religion.  The  colonies  were  obliged 
to  lend  annually  to  their  metropolis  deputies  for  offering 
facrifices  on  their  behalf  to  the  gods  of  the  country',  and 
to  prefent  to  them  their  firft  fruits.  If  the  facred  fire 
fliould  by' any  accident  be  extinguished,  the  colonies  could 
not  rekindle  it  any-where  but  in  the  prytaneum  of  their 
founders.  The  colonies  were  under  art  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  with  priefts,  particularly  thofe  of  their 
tutelar  deity,  from  their  metropolis.  The  firft  places  in 
the  public  folemnities,  their  games,  See.  belonged  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  refpeftive  metropolis.  It  was  alfo  the  cuf- 
tom  for  the  colonies  to  adorn  the  temples  of  their  an¬ 
cient  country  with  confiderable  prefents,  fuch  as  the  fpoils 
of  enemies,  trophies,  ftatues,  and  other  embellishments  ; 
and  it  was  alSo  ufual  for  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek 
cities  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  certain  meafures  of  grain 
to  that  of  Athens.  Among  the  profitable  rights  we  may 
reckon  the  following :  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  had 
power  of  forming  alliances,  contrafting  marriages,  See. 
without  having  their  children  ccnfidered  as  Strangers; 
they  had  likewife  the  power  of  purchafmg  land,  and 
other  commodities,  in  the  territory  of  the  colonies;  the 
rights  of  hofpitality  took  place  between  the  metropolis 
and  its  colonies  ;  and,  moreover,  the  metropolis  had  a 
right  of  appointing  legislators  for  their  colonies,  establish¬ 
ing  their  form  of  government,  and  reviving  certain  prac¬ 
tices  that  had  been  abolished  :  they  might  alfo  fend  new 
citizens  into  their  colonies,  who  might  Share  in  common 
the  benefits  of  the  ancient  colonists :  generals  were  fome¬ 
times  obtained  from  the  metropolis,  and  new  establish¬ 
ments  required  its  fanftioti ;  but  the  moft  important  right 
was  that  of  demanding  Succour  from  its  colonies  in  time 
of  war,  both  of  Soldiers  and  of  Ships,  and  affording  an 
afylum  to  the  citizen^  of  the  befieged  metropolis.  Belides 
thefe  general  privileges,  fome  metropoles  had  peculiar 
claims  on  their  colonies.  The  metropolis,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  certain  fervices  which  they  were  required  to 
perform  on  behalf  of  their  colonies  ;  and,  if  they  failed, 
the  colonies  were  justified  in  withdrawing  from  them  their 
refpeft  and  obedience. 

The  title  of  metropolis  was  lefs  regarded  among  the 
ancient  Romans ;  for,  though  they  multiplied  their  colo¬ 
nies,  they  had  but  one  metropolis,  wdiich  was  Rome  ;  and, 
as  this  was  the  firft  city  of  an  immenfe  empire,  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  merely  as  fubjedts.  In 
general,  however,  they  regarded  as  metropoles  the  cities 
which  we  call  capitals,  and  thefe  were  places  in  which 
were  held  the  general  affemblies  of  the  province,  or  where 
exifted  tribunals  of  the  laft  refort. 

^Metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to  archiepifcopal  churches, 
and  fometimes  to  the  principal  or  mother-church  of  a  city. 
The  Roman  empire  having  been  divided  into  thirteen 
dioceles,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each 
dioceie  and  each  province  had  its  metropolis,  or  capital 
city,  where  the  proconful,  or  the  vicar  of  the  empire,  had 
his  residence.  To  this  civil  division  the  ecclefiaftical  was 
afterwards  adapted  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  the  capital  city  had 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  refidence  in  the  metropolis 
gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan.  The  erection  of  me¬ 
tropolitans  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

METROPOLITAN,/!  [ynetropolitanus,  Lat.]  A  bifhop 
of  the  mother- church  ;  an  archbifhop.— He  was  promoted 
to  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that 
metropolitan  who  underftood  the  church  excellently,  and 
countenanced  men  of  the  greatest  parts  in  learning. 
Clarendon. 

METROPOLITAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis. — 
Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  defire  to  enrich  himSelf, 
had  forborn  to  institute'  metropolitan  bifhops.  Raleigh. 

METROPOLIT'ICAL,  adj.  [from  metropolis.']  Chief 
or  principal  of  cities. — He  fearing  the  power  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  was  gone  as  far  as  Gratia,  the  metr apolitical  city  of 
Stiria.  Knol[ts. 

METROP'TASIS, 
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METROS 

"METROP'rASIS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  prolapfion  of  the 
Womb. 

METROSIDE'ROS,  f.  [from  fupgee,  the  pith  or  heart, 
SCnd  iron ;  the  heart  of  thefe  trees  having  the  hard- 

nefs  or  colour  of  iron.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
icofandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  myrti.  Gene¬ 
ric  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft, 
half  fuperior.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  concave,  nearly  feffile, 
deciduous.  Stamina :  very  long,  Handing  out,  free  or  fe- 
yarate  ;  antherae  incumbent.  Piflillum  :  germ  turbinate, 
Jaftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  ftyle  filiform,  ereCt ; 
ftigma  Ample,  fmall,  fcarcely  dilated.  Pericarpium:  cap- 
fule  three-celled  (fometimes  four-celled),  three-valved 
(fometimes  four-valved),  partly  covered  with  the  belly 
of  the  calyx.  Seeds :  very  numerous  (when  unripe),  linear- 
chaffy  ;  when  ripe  very  few,  rounded  or  angular. — Effen- 
tial  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft,  half  fuperior;  petals  hve  ; 
ftamina  very  long,  Handing  out;  ffigma  Ample;  capfule 
three-celled.  , 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  Arff  diftinguifhed 
this  genus  from  Leptospermum  and  Melaleuca;  fee 
thofe  articles.  To  the  latter  it  is  moff  allied  in  habit, 
but  differs  in  having  diftinCt  and  Ample  ftamens.  The 
length  of  thofe  organs,  but  efpecially  the  Ample,  not  ca¬ 
pitate,  Higma,  diftinguiflies  it  from  Leptofpermum ;  and 
the  habit  is  totally  different.  Molt  of  the  fpecies  are 
large  handfome  Hi  rubs  or  trees,  with  long  or  broad,  moHIy 
fmooth  and  entire,  leaves,  and  Ane  large  white  or  crim- 
fon  flowers,  confpicuous  for  their  long  and  copious  Ha- 
mens.  Thefe  plants  are  difpofed  in  two  Je&ions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fltuation  of  their  leaves.  This  arrangement  is 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf. 

'  1.  Leaves  oppolite.  1.  MetroAderos  hifpida,  or  rough 
metrofideros :  leaves  oppofxte,  heart-fhaped,  and  clafping 
their  Hem  at  the  bafe  ;  young  branches,  flower-flalks,  and 
calyx,  briHly.  Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales,  by  Dr.  J.  White.  It  was  railed  from  feeds  in 
England  by  Mefl'rs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  about  the  year 
3789  ;  and  is  now  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  more  cu¬ 
rious  greenhoufes,  flowering  in  July  and  AuguH.  The 
Hem  is  ufually  four  or  flve  feet  high,  probably  much  more 
in  New  Holland,  rigid,  branched,  round,  and  leafy.  The 
younger  branches  are  downy  and  briHly,  terminating  in 
copious,  umbellate  or  cymole,  large  white  flowers,  whofe 
Halks  and  calyx  are  clothed  with  reddifh-brown  promi¬ 
nent  briHly  hairs,  like  thofe  of  the  beautiful  rofe-acacia, 
Robinia  hifpida.  This  is  one  of  the  mofl  flately  plants, 
■when  in  perfection,  that  have  been  procured  from  New 
Holland. 

2.  MetroAderos  floribunda,  or  many-flowered  metrofl- 
deros  :  leaves  oppoflte,  flalked,  ovate-lanceolate  ;  panicle 
crofs-branched ;  flower-flalks  umbellate.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales;  lent  by  fir  J.  Banks,  about  1788,  to  Kew, 
where  it  blooms  in  the  greenhoufe  about  July  and  Au¬ 
guH.  A  more  fpveading,  flender,  and  fmooth,  flirub  than 
the  preceding,  with  long  lanceolate  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  an  Eucalyptus.  The  flowers  are  copious,  white, 
much  fmaller  than  the  former,  in  numerous  fmall  umbels. 

3.  MetroAderos  coflata,  or  angular- fruited  metroAderos  : 
leaves  oppoflte,  flalked,  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  ob¬ 
lique  ;  panicle  repeatedly  crofs-branched  ;  flower-flalks 
imperfeftly  umbellate.  Native  of  New  South  Wales. 
Leaves  narrower,  longer,  more  rigid  and  fhining,  than 
the  lafl,  as  well  as  more  oblique,  or  falcate.  Flowers 
twice  as  large,  yellowifli-white  ;  the  flrong  angles  of  the 
calyx  permanent  in  the  obovate  woody  fruit. 

4.  MetroAderos  diffufa,  or  fpreading  metroAderos : 
leaves  oppoflte,  ovate,  veipy,  fmooth  on  both  Ades ;  pa¬ 
nicles  axiilary,  and  terminal,  with  oppoAte  flower-flalks. 
Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New  Zealand,  and  by  Nellon  in 
Otaheite.  The  Item  is  much  branched,  and  by  the  name 
we  prefume  it  fpreads  horizontally.  Leaves  numerous, 
©n  fliortiih  thick  ftalks,  one  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Flowers  in  denfe  level-topped  panicles ;  calyx  fmooth, 
short,  hemifpherical,  without  angles;  the  teeth  broad  and 
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blunt.  The  petals,  and  long  ftamens  and  ftyle,  appear 
to  us  (fays  Dr.  Smith)  crimfon;  the  younger  Linnaeus 
judged  them,  by  his  ill-dried  fpecimen,  to  be  yellow. 

5.  Metrofideros  villofa,  or  hoary  metroAderos  :  leaves 
oppoflte,  ovate,  veiny,  downy  beneath  ;  panicles  denfer 
axillary  and  terminal,  oppoflte,  downy;  flowers  l'eflile, 
crowded.  Gathered  in  Otaheite  by  the  Foriters,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies.  The  Aze  and  habit  are 
like  the  lafl;  but  the  Ane  downy  hoarinefs  of  the  flower-- 
ftalks,  calyx,  tender  branches,  and  backs  of  the  younger 
leaves,  charafterife  the  prefent  beautiful  fpecies. 

6.  MetroAderos  florida,  or  flowery  metroAderos  :  leaves 
oppoflte,  elliptic-oblong  or  obovate,  veiny,  fmooth ;  pa¬ 
nicle  denfe,  terminal ;  calyx  turbinate,  fmooth.  Native 
of  New  Zealand.  A  Ane  fpecies,  fmooth  in  every  part, 
with  long,  leafy,  round,  branches.  Leaves  near  two  inches 
in  length.  Flowers  large  and  handfome,  crimfon,  in  denfe 
obtule  terminal  panicles,  whofe  ftalks  are  ufually  three- 
flowered. 

7.  MetroAderos  umbeliata,  or  umbellate  metroAderos : 
leaves  oppoflte,  lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth;  flowers  in 
terminal  Ample  umbels ;  calyx  turbinate,  Alky,  with  naked 
teeth  ;  petals  oblong.  Gathered  in  New  Zealand  by  Mr. 
Menzies;  and  fpecimens  were  gathered  by  Louis  Nee, 
near  the  town  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Stem 
eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  branches  ereCt,  repeatedly 
forked,  fmooth,  leafy,  round,  or  (lightly  angular.  Flowers 
large,  red,  in  Ample  very  clofe  umbels,  the  (talks  being 
extremely  fliort  and  thick. 

8.  MetroAderos  glomulifera,  or  clufter-flowered  metro¬ 
Aderos:  leaves  oppoAte,  ovate,  reticulated  with  veins, 
downy  beneath  ;  heads  of  flowers  lateral,  flalked,  downy 
as  well  as  the  bradtes.  Gathered  near  Port  Jackfon  by 
the  late  Mr.  David  Burton.  Mr.  Brown  lent  it  in  180; 
to  Kew  garden,  where  it  blofl'oms  in  May  and  June.  This 
fpecies  leems  arborefcent.  Flowers  whitilh,  in  globofe 
heads  ;  footftalks,  common  flower-flalk,  calyx,  and  petals, 
clothed  with  Ane  hoary  down ;  ftamens  and  ftyle  reddifti. 

9.  MetroAderos  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  metroA¬ 
deros  :  leaves  oppoAte,  linear-lanceolate,  naked ;  flower- 
flalks  axillary,  umbellate  ;  bradles  lanceolate,  fmooth,  de¬ 
ciduous.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
it  was  lent  by  Mr.  Maffon  to  Kew  in  1787,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered  there.  It  is  a  bufliy  fhrub,  with  fmooth  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  two  inches  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  flnely  dotted  on  both  Ades.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall, 
white,  in  oppoflte  axillary  clufters.  It  is  Angular  that 
Thunberg,  who  lent  perfedt  fpecimens,  with  ripe  fruit, 
to  Linnaeus,  ftiould  ftill  retain  this  plant  as  a  Myrtus  in 
his  Prodromus,  p.  87. 

II.  Leaves  alternate.  10.  MetroAderos  ciliata,  or  fringed 
metroAderos :  leaves  fcattered,  imperfedtly  oppoAte,  ellip¬ 
tical,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  fomewhat  fringed  at  the  bafe ; 
corymbs  terminal,  hairy.  Gathered  by  Forfter  in  the 
Aland  of  New  Caledonia,  not  in  New  South  Wales.  A 
low  bufliy  Ihrub,  with  numerous  leaves,  like  thofe  of  a 
Buxus  or  Celaftrus,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  deep  red, 
large,  and  handfome ;  a  few  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  on  corymbofe  flightly-hairy  ftalks.  It  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  wilhed  that  this  fpecies,  and  filch  as  mofl  re- 
femble  it,  could  be  obtained  for  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

11.  MetroAderos  linearis,  or  linear-leaved  metroAderos : 
leaves  fcattered,  linear,  channelled,  acute,  roughifli,  rigid  ; 
flowers  lateral,  crowded,  fertile.  Native  of  New  South 
Wales.  Communicated  to  the  Kew  garden  by  Ar  Jofeph 
Banks,  about  the  year  1788.  A  flout  andnfigid  fhrub,  or 
fmall  tree,  with  round  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  not  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  fome  kinds  of  fir,  in  their  general  appear¬ 
ance,  being  very  numerous,  three  or  four  inches  long, 
fcarcely  more  than  a  line  broad,  Angle-ribbed,  dark  green, 
bluntilh,  with  a  fmall  pungent  point.  Flowers,  fertile,  in 
confiderable  numbers,  round  the  young  branches,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  inches  or  more,  fpreading  every  way,  the 
branch  being  continued,  and  leafy  beyond  them ;  calyx 
bell-lhaped,  fmooth,  and  even;  petals  orbicular,  convex, 
4  A  green. 
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green,  often  flightly  downy ;  ftamens  and  ftyle  an  inch 
long,  prominent,  of  a  beautiful  Ihining  crimfon. 

i  z.  Metrofideros  lanceolata,  or  lanceolate  metrofideros : 
leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth ;  flowers  la¬ 
teral,  crowded,  feffile.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Fre¬ 
quent  in  greenhoufes.  This  firft  flowered  in  the  late 
marchionefs  of  Rockingham’s  collection  about  the  year 
1790.  It  differs  from  the  laft  only  in  foliage;  the  leaves 
of  the  prefent  being  truly  lanceolate,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  with  a  flender  marginal 
rib.  Flowers  exaCtly  like  the  laft. 

13.  Metrofideros  faligna,  or  willow-leaved  metrofideros : 
leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  pointed  ; 
flowers  lateral,  crowded,  feffile,  lmooth  in  every  part. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Sent  to  Kew  by  lir  Jofeph 
Banks,  about  the  year  1788.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June  ; 
and  differs  from  M.  lanceolata  in  its  lefs-rigid  leaves, 
tapering  remarkably  at  each  extremity;  flowers  not  above 
half  fo  large,  with  yellowifh  ftamens,  their  petals  not 
even  fringed,  but  quite  fmooth  in  every  part,  as  well  as 
the  calyx.  To  tliefe  marks  the  ingenious  Ventenat  added, 
that  the  fcales  of  the  buds  are  externally  ftriated,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  lanceolata ;  finally,  the  faligna  has 
no  aromatic  flavour. 

14.  Metrofideros  viminalis,  or  wand -like  metrofideros : 
Jeaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate ;  flowers  lateral,  crowd¬ 
ed,  feffile,  downy.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Very  different 
from  the  laft,  its  leaves  being  more  linear,  and  not  taper¬ 
ing  towards  the  extremities.  The  flowers  are  downy,  and 
yather  fmaller.  It  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s  herbarium. 

1  3.  Metrofideros  capitata,  or  round-headed  purple  me¬ 
trofideros  :  leaves  fcattered,  rough-edged,  obovate,  with 
a  minute  point;  heads  of  flowers  terminal;  calyx  and 
young  branches  hairy^  Found  near  Port  Jacklon,  New 
South  Wales,  by  Dr.  J.  White.  An  humble,  much- 
branched,  fhrub ;  flowers  numerous,  purple,  in  little 
round  compaCt  terminal  heads.  The  leaves  are  fcarcely 
aromatic,  but  rather  aftringent,  with  a  flight  flavour 
like  tea. 

16.  Metrofideros  ericifolia,  or  heath-leaved  metrofide- 
yos:  leaves  imbricated,  linear,  pointed,  hairy,  channelled 
above,  convex  beneath ;  heads  of  flowers  terminal ;  braCtes 
feathery ;  calyx  fmooth.  Gathered  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies, 
near  King  George’s  Sound,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New 
Holland.  It  has  the  habit  of  an  Erica,  Dioima,  or  Phy- 
lica.  The  Item  is  leafy,  ereCt,  with  copious  fhort  lateral 
branches.  Leaves  very  numerous,  crowded,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  dark  green.  Heads  of  flownrs 
terminal,  about  the  fize  of  the  laft.  The  leaves  have  a 
flight  aftringency,  with  feme  flavodr  of  turpentine,  but 
by  no  means  powerful.  This  fpeeies  was  firft  deferibed 
in  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpeeies  of  this  genus,  but  they 
are  not  yet  lufficiently  ascertained.  M.  gummifera  of 
Gawtner  is  an  Eucalyptus.  M.  armillaris  and  nodofa  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus  Melaleuca. 

ME'TROVITZ,  a  town  of  Dalmatia :  fix  miles  north 
of  Narenta. 

MET'S  Eft  COUTU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais :  nine  miles  eaft  of 
Bapaume. 

METSAMA'A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  :  thirty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Biorne- 
borg, 

MET'SCHQVSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Kaluga  :  forty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Kaluga.  Lat. 
54, 12.  N.  Ion.  34.  50.  E. 

METT,  J.  [Saxon.]  A  dry  meafure  of  the  Saxons,  con¬ 
taining  about  a  bulhek 

METT'ADEL,  J'.  A  certain  meafure  of  wine  at  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  half  a  flalk. 

MET'TENSTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles 
fouth-weil  of  Grein. 

MET'TER,  a  river  of  Wurtembcrg,  which  runs  into 
the  Enz.  near  Bietigheim. 
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MET*TE$HEP,  or  Mettenschep,  f.  in  our  old 
writers,  an  acknowledgment  paid  in  a  certain  meafure 
of  corn  ;  or  a  fine  or  penalty  impofed  on  tenants,  for  de¬ 
faults  in  not  doing  their  cullomary  fervice  in  cutting  the 
lord’s  corn. 

METTIJI'AH.  See  Metitche. 

METTIN'GEN,  or  Mottengen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Tecklenburg  :  fix  miles  north  of  Teck- 
lenburg. 

MET'TINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Oettingen  :  four  miles  fouth-ealf  of  Nordlingen. 

MET'TINICK  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Main.  Lat.  43.  51. N.  Ion.  68.  59.  W. 

MET'TLE,  J\  [corrupted  from  metal,  but  commonly 
written  fo  when  the  metaphorical  lenfe  is  ufed.]  Spirit ; 
fpritelinefs  ;  courage. — Upon  this  heavinefs  of  the  king’s 
forces,  interpreted  to  be  fear  and  want  of  mettle,  divers 
reforted  to  the  feditious.  Hayward's  Edward  VI. — -He  had 
given  fo  frequent  teftimony  of  fignal  courage  in  feveral 
actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never  fufpeCted.  Clarendon . 
What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ! 

He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  fchool.  Skakefpeare. 

’Tis  more  to  guide  than  fpur  the  mufe’s  fteed, 

Reltrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  fpeed ; 

The  winged  courfer,  like  a  gen’rous  horfe. 

Shows  moll  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  courfe.  Prior, 
Subftance  :  this  at  leaft  lliould  be  metal: 

Oh  thou  !  whole  felf-fame  mettle. 

Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue.  Shake fpcare,, 

MET'TLED,  adj.  Spritely,;  courageous;  full  of  ar¬ 
dour  ;  full  of  fire. — An  ineffectual  lazinefs  is  the  feminary 
both  of  vice  and  infamy  :  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
mills  the  wit,  and  choaks  up  all  the  fciences.  Felt/ium, 
Nor  would  you  find  it  eafy  to  compofe 
The  mettled  Heeds,  when  from  their  noftrils  flows 
The  fcorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.  Addifoa, 

MET'TLESOME,  adj.  Spritely ;  lively  ;  gay;  brifk  j 
airy  ;  fiery ;  courageous.— Their  force  differs  from  true 
lpirit,  as  much  as  a  vicious  from  a  mettlefome  horfe.  Tatler. 

MET'TLESOMELY,  adv.  With  fpritelinefs. 

METTO'NE.  See  Mellone,  p.  64. 

METTRI'E  (Julien  Offray  de  la),  a  phyfician  and  phy- 
fiologift,  was  the  Ion  of  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  where  he 
was  born  in  1709.  He  itudied  phyiic  at  Leyden  under 
Boerhaave  ;  and  then  came  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  de 
Gramont  patronifed  him,  and  appointed  him  phyfician 
to  his  regiment  of  French,  guards.  La  Mettrie  accom¬ 
panied  his  patron  to  the  liege  of  Freyberg,  where  he  fell 
dangerouily  ill ;  and  it  is  laid  that  this  iilnefs,  inftead  of 
inlpiring  thole  religious  lentiments  which  are  often  con- 
lequent  upon  dileafe,  had  in  him  the  oppolite  eft’eCt  of 
making  him  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  an  immortal  prin¬ 
ciple  in  man,  and  precipitated  him  into  a  lyllem  of  ma- 
terialifm.  Fie  wrote,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cliarpe, 
a  work,  entitled  “  Hilloire  naturelle  de  l’Ame,”  1745,  in 
which  he  denied  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foul,  and 
afferted  that  man  was  an  animal  of  the  ape  genus.  He  was 
protefted  by  the  duke  de  Gramont  from  the  llorm  of  this 
doCtrine,  regarded  as  the  height  of  impiety,  brought  upon 
him  ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  he  loll  liis  place. 
Having  further  rendered  ins  brethren  of  the  facility  his 
enemies  by  his  “  Penelope,  ou  le  Machiavel  en  Medecine,”' 
3  vols.  1 748,  in  which  he  attacked  aimoft  all  the  phyli- 
cians  ot  his  time,  elpecially  his  mailer  Boerhaave, 'he 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland.  He  there  pubiilh-- 
ed  his  moll  celebrated  work,  IS  Homme  machine,  1748, 
which  he  had  the  confidence  to  dedicate  to  Haller,  on 
account  of  the  theory  of  the  latter  of  the  innate  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  animal  fibre.  Haller,  one  of  the  molt  reli¬ 
gious  of  philolophers,  was  highly  offended  with  this  li¬ 
berty,  and  has  not  Ipared  him  in  the  account  of  his 
5  writings 
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citings  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anatom,  where  he  Calls  la 
Mettrie  “  omnis  religionis  publicus  adverfarius,  homo 
deraum  undique  leviffimus.”  His  book  was  burnt  in 
Holland  ;  and  he  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made 
reader  to  the  king,  and  a  member  of  his  academy  ;  and 
where  he  lived  in  tranquillity  till  his  death  in  1751, 
which  event  leems  to  have  been  caufed  by  his  prepofterous 
treatment  of  himfelf  under  a  (light  indifpofition.  The 
king  of  Pruffia  thought  fo  well  of  him,  that  he  deigned 
to  compofe  his  funeral  eulogy,  which  was  read  at  the  aca¬ 
demy.  His  brother-philofophers,  however,  have  treated 
him  with  little  refpeCt,  and  reprelented  him  as  a  frivolous 
and  inconfequent  reafoner,  full  of  immoral  and  illogical 
fophifms,  fet  off  with  a  kind  of  falfe  brilliancy,  and  en¬ 
livened  by  ludicrous  fallies.  His  “  Oeuvres  philofo- 
phiques”  were  publiflied  at  Berlin  in  1  vol.  4to.  and 
2  vols.  1211.0.  1751.  He  alfo  in  the  lad;  year  of  his  life 
pubiifhed  “  Oeuvres  de  Medecine,”  of  a  practical  nature  ; 
but  his  authority  would  probably  (land  for  little  among 
his  brethren  of  the  faculty.  Halleri  Bill.  Anatom.  Nouv. 
BIB.  Hijl. 

METTSECOUBE',  a  fmall  ifland,  or  perforated  rock, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coad  of  Algiers  :  where  it 
is  (aid  Raymond  Lully,  in  his  million  to  Africa,  fre¬ 
quently  retired  to  meditate  :  fix  miles  north  of  Boujeiah. 

METTYCON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Bangalore. 

METUA'LES,  or  Wutuales,  a  people  of  Afia,  dif- 
perfed  in  great  numbers  all  over  Syria  ;  and  are  thus  named 
from  Mutual,  a  celebrated  captain,  who  deilroyed  the  an¬ 
cient  religion  of  the  Perfians,  in  order  to  fubditute  Ma- 
hometanifm  in  its  dead.  The  Mutules,  therefore,  are 
Mahometans,  but  of  the  fed:  of  Ali. 

MET'ULiE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia :  eighteen 
miles  wed-north-wed  of  Villa  d’lglefias. 

MET'ULUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  confiderable  city 
cf  Liburnia,  at  the  fiege  of  which  OCtavius  Caelar  was 
wounded.  Said  to  be  the  metropolis,  and  fituated  on 
two  eminences,  interfeded  by  a  valley.  Now  generally 
thought  to  he  Metliug  in  Carniola.  Lat.  46.  5.N.  Ion.  16.  E. 

METUPET'EA,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  thirty  miles  fouth-ead  of  Tanjore. 

MET'WAY  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coad  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Lat.  44.  10.  N.  Ion.  64.  30.  W. 

ME'TYS,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  many  ancient  writers  to 
expreis  a  fubdance  colleCted  by  bees,  in  order  to  the  Hop¬ 
ping  up  cracks  and  crevices  in  their  hives.  The  old  au¬ 
thors  mention  three  kinds  of  fubdances  ufed  by  the  bees 
on  this  occaflon,  metys,  pijj'oceros,  and  propolis.  The  mo¬ 
derns  ufe  only  the  latter  term  to  exprefs  every  thing  of 
this  kind ;  the  metys  and  pifloceros  feeming  to  have  been 
only  the  fame  propolis,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  wax. 

METZ,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Seille  and 
Mofelle,  and  divided  into  Old  and  New  Town.  The 
Old  Town  is  large,  but  the  dreets  are  narrow.  The 
Loufes,  however,  though  old-fafhioned,  are  handfome. 
The  New  Town  is  likewife  large,  and  of  much  more 
beauty  than  the  former.  Exclulive  of  its  fortifications,  it 
has  three  citadels.  The  bifliop,  before  the  revolution, 
dyled  himfelf  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was 
ludragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Treves,  with  a  diocefe  of 
613  parifnes,  and  a  revenue  of  120.000  livres.  Befides 
the  cathedral,  it  contained  three  chapters,  fixteen  parifli- 
churches,  fix  abbeys,  and  a  college.  In  this  city  are 
alfo  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  have  a  fynagogue  here. 
The  Rlfjzin,  or  the  country  round  the  city  of  Metz,  is  of 
tolerable  fertility,  and  produces  a  little  wheat.  It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Audrafia,  of  which 
Metz  was  fora  long  time- the-capital,  and  the  ufual  refi- 
dence  of  the  king.  When  the  children  of  Charles  the 
Great  and  Louis  the  I  ious  divided  the  dominions  of  that 
crpwn,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  role  out  of  the  remains 
of  that  of  Audrafia  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond 
royal  line  of  France,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  three 
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principal  towns,  fltook  od'  the  yoke,  and  put  themfelves, 
as  free  cities,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  The 
power  was  divided  betwixt  the  biihop  and  the  magidrates } 
but  the  latter,  with  the  adidance  of  the  people,  got  the- 
fuperiority  over  the  former,  infomuch  that  the  bifliop  had 
no  other  power  remaining  to  him  in  the  city  of  Metz, 
and  country  of  Mefzin,  than  a  fliare  in  the  eledion  of 
the  magidrates,  and  in  the  adminidration  of  the  oath  of 
office.  In  the  year  1552,  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul,  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  by  the 
name  of  the  protected  chJiriSl,  till  the  year  1648  ;  when,  at 
•  the  peace  of  Wedphalia,  the  three  biflioprics  were  abfo- 
lutely  transferred  to  France.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
was  lately  41,035.  Metz  is  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  1 14  ead  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  7.  N.  Ion.  6. 15.  E. 

METZ,  plur.  Metzen,  j.  A  corn-meafure  in  Ger¬ 
many.  At  Auglburg,  100  metzen  —  about  81  Wincheder 
buffiels.  At  Vienna,  the  metz  contains  3100  French  cubic 
inches,  ~  3753  Englilh  ditto  ;  hence  4  metzen  =  7  Win¬ 
cheder  bulhels. 

MET'ZELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  :  three  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Wafungen. 

MET'ZENSEIFFEN,  a  town  of  Hungary :  fixteen,- 
miles  fouth  of  Kapfdorf. 

METZO'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Epire  : 
twenty-five  miles  ead  of  Arta. 

METZO'VO,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  Angularly  fituated 
among  the  heights  of  Pindus,  in  the  midd  of  ridges, 
about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  chiefly  Wallachians,  are  refpedable,  and 
extenfively  engaged  in  commerce.  Metzovo  is  one  of  the 
mod  intereding  geographical  pofitions  in  the  fouth  of 
Turkey.  From  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus,  four 
large  rivers  take  their  rife.  The  river  Arta,  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  that  name  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  is  the  lead 
confiderable  of  the  four.  The  Afpropotamo,  the  ancient 
Achelous,  riles  at  no  great  didance  from  the  former  river, 
and  runs  in  a  loutherly  direction  through  a  mountainous 
traCl  which  has  been  rarely  viiited  by  modem  travellers  : 
it  continues  its  progrefs  between  the  ancient  Astolia  and 
Acharnania,  and  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  town  of 
Meflalongi,  oppofite  to  the  fmall  iflands,  the  Echinades  of 
antiquity,  which  Herodotus  fays  were  formed  by  the  river 
itlelf.  The  third  river  is  the  Salympria,  or  ancient  Peneus, 
which  from  the  ead  fide  of  Pindus  delcends  into  the 
plains  of  Theflaly,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  through  the  deep  defiles  of  Tenipe.  The  Viofa  is. 
the  fourth  dream,  the  Aios  of  antiquity  ;  a  large  river, 
which,  running  in  a  north-wed  direction,  falls  into  the- 
Adriatic  near  Polina,  the  ancient  Apollonia. 

Defcending  into  the  Vale  of  Theflaly,  and  journeying 
eadward  from  Metzovo,  the  attention  is  immediately  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  extraordinary  rocks  of  Meteora,  near  the 
fmall  town  of  Kalabaca.  Thefe  rocks  rife  from  the  flat 
furface  of  the  valley,  and  confid  of  a  group  of  infulated 
maffes,  cones  and  pillars,  of  great  height,  and  lo  perpen¬ 
dicular,  that  each  of  their  fronts  looks  like  a  valt  wall 
formed  rather  by  art  than  by  nature.  The  deep  and 
winding  recedes  between  them  are  thickly  wooded  ;  and 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  increafes  the  efieCl  of  the  great 
pyramids  of  naked  rock  which  rife  from  the  bofom  of  the 
wood.  This  group  of  rocks  is  almolt  entirely  infulated 
from  the  adjoining  hills.  Though  the  outline  of  the. 
group  is  irregular  in  form,  yet,  generally. fpeaking,  it  may 
be  called  triangular  ;  the  length  of  each  fide  of  which 
may  be  fomething  more  than  two  miles.  The  point  im¬ 
mediately  above  Kalabaca,  cannot  be  lefs  than  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  fide  of  the  town  it 
riled  to  about  two-thirds  of  this  height,  by  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  plane  of  rock,  lb  uniform  in  furface  that  it  leems  as 
if  artificially  formed.  On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  bale  of 
the  rock  falls  even  within  the  perpendicular  from  the  top, 
and  there  is  the  fame  iingujar  uniformity  of  furface.  The 
pinnacle  is  clothed  with  bruffiwood,  but  is  perfedlv  in-, 
acceifibie  on  all  fide.s. 
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The  natural  hiftory  of  the  Meteora  rocks  Is  as  intereft- 
ing  to  the  mineralogifl  as  their  picturefque  fcenery  to  the 
painter.  They  are  compofed  entirely  of  a  conglomerate, 
the  included  fragments  of  which  are,  for  the  molt  part,  of 
I'm  all  fize,  and  appear  to  belong  almoft:  exclufively  to  the 
dal’s  of  primitive  rocks.  In  fome  of  the  perpendicular 
cliffs,  the  ftratification  of  the  conglomerate  is  very  dif- 
tinctly  and  beautifully  feen  in  their  horizontal  layers  ; 
the  belt  fpecimen  of  which  ftratification  i  probably  that 
in  the  great  precipice  behind  Kalabac-  Dr.  Holland 
(Travels  into  Albania,  Thefialy,  &c.  1813.)  obferves, 
that  the  conglomerate  of  Meteora  is  extremely  liable  to 
decay;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  without  the  agency  of  earthquakes,  it  Ihould  have 
taken  forms  fo  Angularly  abrupt  and  precipitous.  The 
horizontal  and  undifturbed  pofition  of  the  ftrata  which 
he  obferved  in  thofe  rocks,  feems  unfavourable  to  this 
fuppofition;  and  their  exiftence  in  the  form  of  {lender 
pillars,  and  overhanging  rhomboids,  makes  it  evident 
that  earthquakes  have  not  afted  on  them,  fora  long  time 
at  lead,  with  any  confiderable  force.  The  particular  con- 
Ititution  of  the  rock,  and  the  general  agency  of  decay, 
till  the  queftion  is  further  examined,  mult  be  regarded  as 
the  only  caufes  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  have  recourfe. 

It  is  highly  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  th efe  claffical 
Countries,  to  find  any  confirmation  of  the  defcriptions 
given  of  them  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Holland 
remarks,  that  there  is  not  any  abfolute  proof  that  the 
rocks  of  Meteora  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  any  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  form  fimilar  to  the  prefent ;  and  it  is  indeed 
certain,  that  the  progrefs  of  time  muff  have  made  great 
changes  in  tlreir. appearance.  There  are,  however,  lome 
alluiions  to  a  character  not  altogether  foreign  from  that 
which  they  at  prefent  poflefs.  Homer,  in  his  Second 
Book,  after  mentioning  Trica,  which  is  the  modem 
Tricola,  a  town  only  twelve  miles  farther  down  the  val- 
Tey,  joins  with  it  in  the  fame  line  Ithome,  which  he  calls 
EAwf4dK0E0-iTa,  that  is,  “  rugged,  or  full  of  cliffs;”  an  ex- 
preffion  very  applicable  to  the  country  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
Strabo  alfo  delcribes  Ithome  as  a  place  fortified  by  nature 
with  rocks  and  precipices  ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  not  far 
diftant  from  Trica. 

On  the  fummits  of  thefe  infulated  rocks,  the  fanftity 
or  fanaticifm  of  the  Greek  monks  had  anciently  placed 
twenty-four  monafteries,  which,  by  their  own  decay,  or 
•  that  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  flood,  are  now  reduced  to 
ten.  Dr.  Holland,  with  his  friend,  viiited  one  of  them, 
which  was  elevated  more  than  180  feet  above  the  plane. 

.  The  vifitors  were  drawn  up  in  a  net,  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  was  let  down  to  them  over  a  pulley.  The  view  of 
the  country  and  the  rocks  from  the  fummit  was  extenfive, 
and  Angular  in  the  extreme.  The  monks  received  them 
with  civility  ;  but  their  converlation  did  not  imprefs 
them  with  any  favourable  idea  of  the  advantages,  either 
fpiritual  or  temporal,  to  be  gained  from  dwelling  in  their 
lofty  and  infulated  fituation.  The  plate  which  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land  has  given  conveys  a  very  ftriking  idea  of  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  habitations. 

METZU'  (Gabriei),  one  of  the  mofl  ingenious  painters 
of  the  Flemifh  fchool.  He  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1615. 
It  is  not  exactly  known  with  whom  he  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  art ;  nor  does  it  much  concern  us  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  as  his  flyle  is  entirely  his  own,  having  great 
completion  in  the  finifhing,  with  breadth  and  freedom 
quite  unlike  the  tedious  minute  exadlnefs  of  Gerard 
Dow,  or  f fill  more  that  of  Mieris.  Metzu  generally  paint¬ 
ed  fmall  pictures  of  fubjecls  taken  from  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences  happening  among  the  more  polifhed  clal’s  of  his 
countrymen.  A  morning  vifit  at  a  lady’s  toilette  ;  acon- 
verfation  or  concert  among  the  people  drefled  in  the  befl 
Ityle  of  the  time  in  Flanders;  a  gentleman  flopping  to 
■drink  at  an  inn,  &c.  fuch  are  the  objects  which  generally 
■compofe  his  pictures,  in  the  execution  of  which  one  is  at 
a  lofs  to  know  whether  moft  to  admire,  the  beauty  of  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  forms,  the  clearness  and  harmony  of 
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the  tones,  or  the  extreme  delicacy,  breadth,  and  Tilth  i* 
the  execution.  His  works  are  by  no  means  lcarce  in  this 
country,  and  are  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices.  He  was 
feverely  afllibted  with  the  Hone,  the  effect  of,  and  which 
was  probably  increafed  by,  his  unremitting  affiduity. 
Having  at  the  age  of  4.3  confented  to  undergo  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  for  extraction,  his'  conftitution  was 
found  too  weak  to  fupport  the  trial,  and  he  did  not  fur- 
vive  it. 

ME'VA,  or  Gniev,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomeralia,  on 
the  Viffiula  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Dantzic. 

MEVAGIS'SEY,  a  townfhip  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
with  2052  inhabitants.  It  is  fix  miles  from  St.  Auffle, 
feven  from  Tregony  and  Grampound,  thirteen  from 
Fowey,  fifteen  from  Truro,  fixteen  from  St.  Mawe’s,  and 
eighteen  from  St.  Columb’s. 

MEVANGFANG',  a  town  of  Upper  Siam  :  115  miles 
north  of  Porfeloue. 

MEVA'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Ci- 
fapennine  Umbria;  leated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tina 
and  Clitumnus,  on  the  ViaFlaminia,  famous  for  its  herds 
of  white  cattle,  brought  up  there  for  facrifice  ;  the  white 
colour  laid  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  of  the  Clitumnus. 
Mevania  was  the  country  of  Propertius.  Now  faid  to  be 
Bevagna,  in  the  territory  of  the  pope. 

MEU'DON,  a  village  of  France,  where  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  royal  palace,  on  the  Seine  :  fix  miles  below  Paris. 

MEVEL'EVITES,  f  A  fort  of  dervifes,  or  religious, 
among  the  Turks,  fo  called  from  Meveleva,  their  founder. 
They  affeft  to  be  very  patient,  humble,  model!,  and  cha¬ 
ritable  ;  but  in  reality  are  very  debauched  and  difhoneft. 

ME'VES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nyevre :  four  miles  north  of  La  Charite,  and  ten  fouth 
of  Cofne. 

ME'VIUM,  f.  A  name  mentioned  by  Fallopius  and 
others,  as  given  by  fome  medical  writers  to  the  venereal 
dileafe. 

ME'VIUS  (David),  a  learned  jurift,  privy-counfeJlor  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  prefident  of  the  fovereign  coun¬ 
cil  of  Wifmar,  was  employed  in  various  negocialions 
with  the  imperial  court  and  the  German  princes  by 
Charles  XI.  and  drew  up  the  regulations  by  which  the 
German  provinces  occupied  by  Sweden  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned.  He  died  in  1681.  He  wrote,  1.  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Lubeck  ;  much  effeemed,  and  fever.il  times 
reprinted.  2.  Various  treatifes  on  different  branches  of 
the  law.  3.  Counfels  or  Deliberations.  4.  Univerfal  Ju- 
rifprudence  ;  reprinted  with  augmentations  by  his  lon-in- 
law  M.  d’Engelbrechten,  counlellor  of  ftate  to  the  king 
of  Sweden.  Moreri. 

MEU'LAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Oife.  In  1419,  a  conference  was 
held  here  between  the  king  of  France  and  Henry  V.  of 
England  ;  which  not  ending  in  peace,  the  town  was  foon 
after  taken  by  the  Englifh.  It  is  two  pofts  eaftof  Mantes, 
and  five  weft  of  Paris. 

MEU'LEBECHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftribt  of 
Courtray.  The  place  contains  6660,  and  the  canton 
12,506,  inhabitants,  in  four  communes. 

MEU'LEN  (Anthony  Francis  Vander),  was  born  at 
Bruffels  in  1634.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Peter  Snayers  a 
battle-painter  of  confiderable  note,  and  his  early  progrefs 
gave  ftrong  promife  of  his  future  eminence.  His  pic¬ 
tures  foon  attracted  the  attention  of  Colbert,  the  minifler 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  induced  Vander  Meulen  to  leave  Bruf¬ 
fels,  and  fettle  in  Paris ;  and  foon  afterwards  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  to  attend  and  paint 
the  fcenes  of  his  military  campaigns,  gave  him  a  penfion 
of  2000  livres,  and  paid  him  befides  for  his  performances. 
He  made  fketches  of  almoft  all  the  remarkable  events  that 
occurred  in  thefe  expeditions  of  Louis  ;  defigning  upon 
the  fpot  the  encampments,  marches,  fieges,  &c.  of  the 
armies ;  the  huntings  of  the  king  ;  the  affembling  of  the 
officers,  &c.  Frois^  thefe  he  compofed  his  pictures,  which 
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are  Ikilfully  arranged,  with  great  buftle,  animation,  and 
1'pirit,  and  executed  with  a  very  agreeable,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  a  natural,  tone  of  colour,  and  with  a  fweet  and  de¬ 
licate  pencil.  Some  of  his  pictures  exhibit  uncommon 
(kill  and  tafte  in  compofition  :  for  frequently  the  fcene 
he  had  to  paint  was  flat  and  infipid,  luch  as  a  marfhy 
country  before  long  extended  walls  ;  but  even  thefe  he 
contrived  to  render  agreeable  by  his  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and  the  plealing  groups  which 
he  difplayed  with  his  figures,  which,  though  drelfed  m 
the  ftiff  uncouth  frippery  of  the  French  court  of  that 
period,  are  handled  with  lo  much  delicacy  and  tafte,  that 
they  never  fail  to  pleafe.  He  was  particularly  Ikilful  in 
ourtraying  the  aftions  of  the  horfe,  of  which  he  has  left 
ehind  him  a  number  of  excellent  ftudies,  drawn  with 
great  care  from  nature.  His  pictures  frequently  include 
a  great  extent  of  country,  and  an  immenfe  number  of 
objefts.  His  perfeft  knowledge  of  perfpeftive  enabled 
him  to  manage  the  objefts  and  diftances  with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  effeft,  fo  that  the  eye  accompanies  the  figures 
without  confufion,  and  afligns  to  each  its  due  aftion  and 
diftance.  He  lived  not  beyond  the  age  of  56  ;  but  left  a 
great  number  of  piftures,  mod  of  which  are  in  France,  but 
they  are  not  very  unfrequent  in  this  country. 

ME'UM,  J'.  in  botany.  See  zEthusa  raeum,  vol.  i. 
p.  179. 

ME'UN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Beaugency,  and  ten 
iouth-weft  of  Orleans. 

ME'UN,  .or  Meung  (John  de),  an  old  French  poet, 
alio  named  C/opincl  from  the  lamenefs  of  one  leg,  was 
born  at  Meun  on  the  Loire,  in  1280.  Although  he  early 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  great,  he  feems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  ftudies  of  the  age  ;  but 
poetry  was  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  parts  he  became  the  delight  of  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bel.  He  had  a  great  turn  to  fatire  and  lampoon,  which 
he  freely  exercifed  upon  the  court-ladies.  It  is  faid  that 
a  party  of  them,  who  had  fmarted  under  his  lalli,  once 
feized  him  with  the  relolution  of  treating  him  with  a 
good  flogging,  and  that  he  efcaped  the  punilhment  by 
deiiring  that  the  moll  unchalle  among  them  would  give 
the  firll  blow.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  1364. 
By  his  will  he  direfted  that  he  Ihould  be  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris ;  and,  by  way  of  re- 
compence,  bequeathed  to  that  order  a  heavy  cheft  not  to  be 
opened  till  after  the  funeral.  When  the  fathers  examined 
their  legacy,  expefting  fome  valuable  treafure,  they  found 
only  a  number  ©f  ilates  fcrawled  with  fums  and  figures. 
In  their  refentment  they  difinterred  the  body ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris  obliged  them  to  give  it  frelh  and  ho¬ 
nourable  burial  in  their  cloifter.  The  principal  work  of 
John  de  Meun  was  his  continuation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Role,  begun  by  William  de  Lorris  ;  (fee  vol.  xiii.  p.  672.) 
The  addition  of  de  Meun,  which  conftitutes  more  than 
three  parts  of  the  whole,  is  iefs  poetical  than  the  firft  part, 
but  has  more  of  latire  and  manners.  To  Lenglet  du 
Frefnoy’s  edition  of  his  poem,  1735,  are  fubjoined  the 
Codicil  of  John  de  Meun,  a  fatirical  piece,  and  other 
poems  of  the  fame  author.  He  all’o  tranflated  Boethius 
de  Confolatione,  the  Letters  of  Abelard,  and  a  work  on 
the  Refponfes  of  the  Sybils.  Warton's  IIJl.  of  Engl. 
Poetry. 

MEURJE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile :  twenty- three  miles  fouth  of  Achmim. 

MEU'RO,  a  town  of  Saxony :  three  miles  north-weft 
of  Schmiedelberg. 

MEURS  (Jacob  van),  a  Dutch  engraver,  was  born  at 
Amfterdam  in  1640  ;  but  is  rather  an  obfcure  artift.  He 
chiefly  engraved  book-plates  and  ornaments,  and  fome 
few  portraits  in  a  neat  ftiff  ftyle,  among  which  are  por¬ 
traits  of  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  aftronomer,  in  4to. 
profeffor  George  Calixtus,  in  folio;  and  Charles  II.  of 
England,  in  folio,  from  Vandyke. 
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MEURS,  or  Moers,  late  a  principality  of  Germany, 
furrounded  by  the  duchies  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg, 
by  the  archbilhopric  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy  of  Guel- 
ders,  being  fomewhat  above  eight  miles  in  length,  and  as 
many  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  venifon. 
To  the  eaft  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  Rhine;  and  it  is 
likewife  -watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers  and  brooks. 
This  country  was  an  ancient  fief  of  Cleves,  which  the 
firft  counts  of  Moers,  fo  early  as  the  year  1287,  received 
of  the  counts  thereof.  On  the  death  of  Hermann,  the 
laft  count  of  Moers,  William  duke  of  Cleves  wanted  to 
take  pofleflion  of  the  country  as  an  open  fief;  but  Wal- 
purgis,  filler  of  the  laft  count,  made  a  prefent  of  and  be¬ 
queathed  this  county  to  prince  Maurice  of  Naflau  Orange  ; 
and,  though  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  her  death,  took  pof- 
feftion  thereof  in  the  year  1600,  yet  it  was  wrefted  from 
him  by  prince  Maurice,  and  it  remained  neutral  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  houfe  of  Naflau  Orange,  till  the  death  of 
William  III.  after  which  the  king  of  Pruflia,  partly  as 
lord,  and  partly  as  his  heir,  feized  on  this  country.  Iti 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  France,  and  included  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer  ;  but  reflored  to  the  king  of  Pruflia 
by  the  Congrefs  at  Vienna  in  1815,  and  taken  pofleflion 
of  by  him  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year,  while  the 
congrefs  was  fitting,  and  before  the  Aft  of  Congrefs, 
by  which  thefe  changes  were  fanftioned  and  confirmed, 
was  publillied  ;  for  that  inftrument  is  dated  June  1815. 
This  explanation  is  neceflary,  left  we  fliould  feem  to  have 
given  a  wrong  date;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
partition  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  ceflions,  were  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  congrefs  broke  up. 

MEURS,  or  Moers,  capital  of  the  above  principality, 
a  fmall  but  fortified  town,  containing  a  citadel,  and  the 
place  at  which  the  provincial  colleges  held  their  meet¬ 
ings.  In  it  is  a  Calvinill  church,  and  a  Latin  fchool.  The 
ftates-general  garrifoned  this  town  and  citadel  till  the 
year  1712  ;  but  in  that  year  the  Pruflian  troops,  on  their 
retiring  into  winter-quarters  out  of  Brabant,  quietly 
made  themfelves  mailers  thereof,  and  compelled  the 
Dutch  garrifon  to  withdraw.  It  is  fixteen  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Dulfeldorp,and  thirteen  fouth-eall  of  Guel- 
ders.  Lat.  51.  1 3.  N.  Ion.  6.  30.  E. 

MEU'RSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente  :  nine  miles  Iouth-weft  of  Saintes. 

MEURS AU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or :  four  miles  fouth  of  Beaune,  and  fif¬ 
teen  fouth-eaft  of  Arney  le  Due. 

MEUR'SIUS  (John),  a  very  learned  philologift,  was 
born  in  1379  at  Lofdun,  near  the  Hague.  He  was  fo 
early  a  proficient  in  claflical  literature,  that  he  compofed 
Latin  orations  and  wrote  Greek  veries  with  facility  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  After  finilliing  his  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies  at  Leyden,  he  was  engaged  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  penfionary  Bameveldt  to  aflift  in  the  education  of 
his  fons,  whom  he  accompanied,  on  their  travels.  He 
pafled  fome  time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Orleans,  where, 
in  1608,  he  was  made  doftor  of  that  faculty.  He  vilited, 
with  his  pupils,  feveral  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  learned  foreigners,  and  examined 
the  moll  celebrated  libraries.  On  his  return  to  Holland 
he  was  appointed  to  the  profeiforlhip  of  liillory  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1610,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and 
in  1611  the  Hates  of  Holland  nominated  him  their  liifto- 
riographer.  The  unhappy  fate  of  Barneveldt,  in  1619, 
threw  a  cloud  over  all  who  had  been  connefted  with  him, 
and  the  violence  of  the  triumphant  party  marked  them 
for  perfecution.  Meurfius,  as  having  been  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  fituation  in  his  family,  became  an  objeft  of  fufpicion, 
though  in  the  religious  difputes  which  had  brought  on 
this  cataftrophe  he  had  carefully  abftained  from  taking 
any  part.  _  Hisafliduity  in  performing  his  profeflbrial  du^ 
ties  had  given  his  enemies  no  pretext  for  depriving  him 
of  his  chair;  but,  they  found  means  to  render  his  fituation 
fo  uaeafy,  that  he  only  waited  for  an  occafion  to  quit  it 
4  with 
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with  honour.  This  at  length  offered  in  1625,  when  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  to  occupy  the  profefforfhip  of  liillory  and  politics 
in  his  newly-founded  univerfity  of  Sora,  together  with  the 
poll  of  royal  hiltoriographer.  He  willingly  accepted  it,  and 
removed  to  Denmark,  where  he  continued  to  fupport  his 
high  reputation,  and  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  king  and 
court.  He  fuffered  much  from  the  Hone  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  which  terminated  at  Sora  in  1639. 

Meurfius  made  himfelf  known  to  the  learned  world  by 
many  publications,  in  which  he  difplayed  deep  refearch 
and  profound  erudition.  The  moll  valuable  of  thefe  re¬ 
lated  to  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Greece,  of  which 
fome  of  the  principal  were,  1.  De  Populis  Atticis;  Atti- 
carum  Le&ionum  Lib.  IV.  Archontes  A.thenienfes  ;  For- 
tuna  Attica  ;  Athense  Atticae  ;  DeFeftis  Graecorum  ;  all 
which  have  been  admitted  into  the  collections  of  Graevius 
and  Gronovius.  2.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed  the 
Greek  text  of  the  three  books  of  Ariftoxenus  upon  Mu- 
fic,  followed  by  the  Greek  treatifes  of  Nichomacus  and 
Alypius,  with  notes;  at  Leyden,  1616, 4to.  3.  Gloffarium 
Grasco-barbarum,  4to.  4.  Hiftoria  Danica,  folio.  5. 
Athenae  Batavae,  4to.  All  the  writings  of  Meurfius  were 
publifhed  collectively  in  twelve  volumes  folio  at  Florence, 

'  .  .  .  .  . 

An  obfcene  work,  entitled  “  Meurfii  Elegantias  Latini 

Sennonis,”  was  written,  according  to  fome,  by  John  Wef- 
trea,  a  lawyer  at  the  Hague,  according  to  others,  by  Ni¬ 
cholas  Chorier,  an  attorney  at  Grenoble,  and  was  by  way 
of  jeft  attributed  to  our  grave  profeffor.  Moreri.  Fabricius 
21  ibl  ■  Grceca. 

MEU'RTE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  St. 
Diey,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges  ;  paffes  by  Raon 
l’Etape,  Luneville,  Blainville,  Rollers,  Nancy,  &c.  and 
joins  the  Mofelle  five  miles  below  Nancy. 

MEU'RTE,  or  Meurthe,  one  of  the  ten  departments 
of  the  north-eaft  region  of  France,  formerly  Toulois,  and 
the  fouth  part  of  Lorraine  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  on  the  ealt  by  that  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  the  Vofges, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  the  Meufe ;  in  lat.48.  40.  N. 
Its  length  is  2 6  French  leagues,  and  breadth  16;  its  ex¬ 
tent  310  fquare  leagues;  and  the  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  365,810.  Its  capital  is  Nancy. 

MEURTRIE'RES,  f.  [French.]  Small  loop-holes,  fuf- 
Jiciently  large  to  admit  the  barrel  of  a  rifle-gun  or  muf- 
quet,  through  which  foldiers  may  fire,  under  cover,  againft 
an  enemy.  They  likewife  mean  the  cavities  that  are 
made  in  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  or  place.  James's 
Mil.  DiR. 

MEV'SAK,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  :  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Vadilkova. 

MEUSE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Montigny 
le  Roy,  at  a  village  called  Meufe,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne ;  paffes  by  or  near  to  St.  Thibaut,  Neuf- 
chateau,  (where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mouzon,)  Vaucoleurs, 
Dommercy,  St.  Mihiel,  Verdun,  Dun,  Stenay,  Mouzon, 
Sedan,  Dcncherry,  Mezieres,  Charleville,  Charlemont, 
Dinant,  Namur,  (where  it  is  joined  by  the  Sambre,)  Huy, 
Liege,  Vifet,  Maeftricht,  Maefeyk,  Ruremond,  Venlo, 
Grave,  Loevenftein,  and  Megen.  It  foon  after  divides 
into  two  ftreams ;  the  upper  one  towards  the  north  takes 
the  name  of  Merwe,  which  name  it  feems  to  preferve,  as 
well  as  that  of  Meufe,  till  it  joins  the  German  Ocean,  af¬ 
ter  paffing  the  illands  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 

MEUSE,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  north-eaft 
region  of  France,  compofed  of  Verdunois  and  Barrois  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  departments  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Meurte, 
on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  the  Marne  and  Vofges,  and  on 
the  weft  by  thofe  of  the  Marne  and  the  Ardennes ;  in  lat. 
49.  N.  It  is  33  French  leagues  long,  and  16  broad;  its 
extent  3 1 8  lquare  leagues ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  284,703.  Its  capital  is  Bar-fur-Ornain, 
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MEUSE  (Lower),  lately  one  of  the  thirteen  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  region  of  France  called  the  Reunited  Coun- 
try,  formed  of  a  part  of  Gueldres,  and  of  the  territories 
of  Liege,  Maeftricht,  and  Venloo  ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Brabant,  on  the  eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Roer, 
on  the  fouth  by  that  of  the  Ourthe,  and  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  the  Dyle,  and  that  of  the  Two  Nethes  ;  in  lat.  50. 
50.  N.  Its  territory  comprehended  190  fquare  leagues, 
and  contained  232,662  inhabitants  or,  according  to  Haf- 
fenfratz,  216,566.  Its  capital  is  Maeftricht.  This  Re¬ 
united  Country  was  again  difunited  in  the  year  1815; 
and  we  believe  it  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  newly-formed 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

MEU'SELWITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Altenburg  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Altenburg. 

MEU'SNET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Ilfoudun,  and  eleven  eaft 
of  -Ghateauroux. 

MEUTANG',  f.  The  name  of  a  flower  much  efteemed 
by  the  Chinefe,  which,  on  that  account*  they  call  the 
king  of  flowers.  It  is  larger  than  our  role,  and  imitates 
its  figure,  only  its  leaves  are  more  expanded.  As  its  fmell 
comes  lhort  of  that  of  the  role,  fo  in  beauty  the  rofe  is 
outdone  by  it.  It  has  no  thorns ;  and  its  colour  is  a 
mixture  of  w'hite  with  purple,  but  fo  as  to  incline  moft 
to  white  ;  yet  fometimes  there  are  found  reddifh  and  yel¬ 
low  ones.  The  tree  it  grows  on  is  not  unlike  our  alder- 
tree,  and  is  cultivated  throughout  that  large  empire  with 
great  care,  being  covered  in  the  fummer-time  with  afhade 
to  defend  it  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  We  de- 
fcribe  it  under  this  name,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  bota¬ 
nical  writers  have  afligned  it  a  place  in  the  lyftematical 
arrangement. 

MEU'VY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Bourmont. 

MEUX,  a  village  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  to  the 
eaft  of  Beverley,  in  a  very  healthful  fituation.  After  the 
Conqueft,  a  colony  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Normandy, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdernefs,  fet¬ 
tled  here  ;  and  an  abbey  was  founded  by  him,  where  the 
monks  at  firft  earned  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  but  were  not  long  after  plentifully  endowed  by 
the  earl,  &c.  with  lands  and  revenues  ;  and  fo  continued 
till  the  general  diffolution  of  monafteries. 

MEUX  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Compiegne. 

MEV'Y,  f.  [a  word  formerly  ufed  for  mavis.]  The 
thrulh : 

About  his  fides  a  thoufand  feaguls  bred, 

The  mevtj  and  the  halcyon.  W.  Brown. 

MEW,  f.  [mue,  Fr.  The  word  mue  denotes  a  change  ; 
“  hence  any  calling  of  the  coat  or  Ikin,  as  the  muing  of  a 
hawk.”  Cotgrave.  Then  it  came  to  denote  a  cage,  in 
which  the  hawk  was  kept  till  he  had  moulted  ;  and  laftly 
a  cage  in  general.]  A  cage  for  hawks. — The  King’s  Mews 
at  Charing  Crofs  is  the  place  where  formerly  the  king’s 
hawks  were  kept.  Todd's  Johnfqn. — By  her  beddes  head 
lhe  made  a  mew.  Chaucer's  Squire's  Talc. — A  cage  ;  an  in- 
clolure ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  confined  : 
Forth-coming  from  her  darklome  mew, 

Where  fhe  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew.  Spenfer. 

[Maep,  Sax.]  A  fea-fowl. — Among  the  firft  fort  we  reckon 
coots,  landerlings,  and  meawes.  Carew. 

The  veffel  flicks,  and  Ihews  her  open’d  fide, 

And  on  her  ihatter’d  mall  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Dry  den. 

To  MEW,  v.  a.  To  flrat  up  ;  to  confine  ;  to  imprifon  ; 
to  indole. — It  is  not  poflible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman 
from  vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unlels  you  will  all  his 
life  mew  him  up  in  a  clofet,  and  never  let  him  go  into  com¬ 
pany.  Locke. 
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Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

Can  you  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  fhady  clobber  mew'd. 

To  live  a  barren  filter  all  your  life, 

Chaunting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlefs  moon  ? 

ShakeJ'peare. 

To  Ihed  the  feathers. — It  is,  I  believe,  ufed  in  this  lenfe, 
becaufe  birds  are,  by  dole  confinement,  brought  to  lhed 
their  feathers.  Johij'on. — It  is  rather,  I  Ihould  f'uppole, 
from  the  original  meaning  of  inner,  to  change,  from  the 
Latin  mvtare ;  thence  to  change  or  call  the  lkin  or  fea¬ 
thers.  Todd. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns  ;  at  length, 
With  travel  weary,  unfupply’d  with  ftrength, 

And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprelt, 

Sabean  fields  afford  her  needful  reft.  Dnjden. 

[Miauler,  Fr.]  To  cry  as  a  cat. — They  are  not  improve- 
able  beyond  their  own  genius  ;  a  dog  will  never  learn'to 
mtw,  nor  a  cat  to  bark.  Grew. 

Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  Shahrfpeare. 

To  MEW,  v.  n.  [inner,  Fr.]  To  change  ;  to  put  on  a 
new  appearance  : 

The  foules  about  the  field  do  fyng  ;  now  every  thing  doth 
mewe, 

And  fliifts  his  ruftic  winter  robe.  Turbervile,  Ed. 

MEW  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Java  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of 
Java  Head. 

MEW  FSLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft 
of  Honduras,  fouth  of  Cape  Camaron. 

MEW'  STONE,  a  fmall  illand,  or  round  elevated  rock, 
in  the  louthern  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land.  Lat.  43.  46.  S.  Ion.  146.  24.  E. 

MEW'  STONE,  a  large  rock  in  the  Englilh  Channel, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Devonfhire,  eaft  of  the  entrance  into 
Plymouth  Sound  :  four  miles  eaft  from  Rame  Head,  and 
four  fouth  of  Plymouth.  Lat.  50.  t8.  N.  Ion.  3.  59.  W. 

MEW' AT,  a  country  of  Hindooftan,  fituated  to  the 
weft  of  the  river  Jumnah,  fouth  of  Delhi,  and  north-weft 
of  Agra.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  ever  been 
diftinguilhed  as  moll  lavage  and  brutal,  and  their  chief 
employment  robbery  and  plunder. 

MEW'ING,  f.  The  cry  of  a  cat.  The  a£t  ofinclofing 
in  a  cage.  The  a<5t  of  a  hawk’s  calling  its  feathers.  The 
change  of  feathers,  hair,  lkin,  horns,  See.  in  other  animals, 
is  called  Moulting,  which  fee. — I  Ihould  difeourfe  of 
hawks,  then  treat  of  their  ayries,  mewings,  calling  and 
renovation  of  their  feathers.  Walton. 

To  MEWL,  v.  11.  [iniauler,  Fr.]  To  fquall  as  a  child  . 

The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  Shake fpeare. 

MEW'LER,  f.  One  who  fqualls  or  mewls.  Cotgrave. 
MEXA'O  de  St.' LAN',  an  illand  of  Portugal,  in  the 
Tagus  :  twelve  miles  above  Lilbon. 

MEX'BOROUGH,  a  village  in  Yorklhire,  to  the  north 
of  Rotherham,  and  near  the  coal-pits  :  165  miles  from 
London.  This  fmall  place  give  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
noble  family  of  Saville ;  vie  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  more 
confiderable  formerly. 

MEX'IA  (Pedro),  chronicler  to  Charles  V.  is  one  of 
the  few  Spanilh  writers  whofe  works  have  found  their 
way  into  Englilh.  His  Hiftory  of  the  Casfars,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  German  emperors,  is  one  of  the  many  tranfla- 
tions  of  Edward  Grimellon,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Phile¬ 
mon  Holland  in  ufeful  and  honourable  induftry  ;  and  his 
Silva  devaria  Lcccion,  with  the  additions  of  its  Italian  and 
French  tranflators  Sanfovino,  Verdier,  &c.  is  that  “  trea- 
fury  of  ancient  and  modern  times,”  which  is  fometimes 
referred  to  by  Grofe,  and  of  which  the  two  parts,  having 
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been  feparately  publilhed,  are  not  often  to  be  found  to¬ 
gether.  Befides  thefe  works,  Mexia  wrote  certain  Col¬ 
loquies  (Seville,  1547)  to  the  praife  of  the  Afs,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  laid  \york  ;  and  a  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  which 
he  left  unfinilhed,  and  which  has  never  been  edited.  He 
Was  born  at  Seville,  of  a  good  family,  and  died  in  or  about 
the  year  1552.  His  learning  was  confiderable ;  but  he  is 
a  credulous  writer,  and  valued  himfelf  greatly  upon  his 
aftrological  ikill.  Gen.  Biog. 

MEX'ICAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  or  brought  from 
Mexico. 

MEX'ICAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Mexico. 

MEXICA'NO,  or  Adaes,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which, 
after  purluing  a  fouth-eall  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Cabo  du  Nord,  weft-by-foutli  of 
Afcenfion-bay,  and  eaft-by-north  of  Trinity- river.  On 
its  banks  are  rich  filver-mines. 

MEXICA'NO,  Adaes,  or  Adaesses,  a  Spanilh  fettle- 
ment  in  New  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Loui¬ 
fiana,  containing  about  fixty  mean  houles.  Lat.  32.  3.  N. 
Ion.  93.  45.  W. 

MEX'ICO,  one  of  the  five  territories,  or  domains,  into 
which  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  North  America  are  di¬ 
vided,  fometimes  called  New  Spain  ;  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north-weft  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And 
though  Mexico,  called  Old  Mexico  by  way  of  diftinflion 
from  New  Mexico,  is  only  a  province  or  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  applied  in  its  utmoft  extent,  it  is  not  reftri&ed  to 
the  ancient  kingdom,  which  extended  from  near  the  lake 
of  Chapala  in  the  north,  to  Chiapa  on  the  river  Tabafco 
in  the  fouth,  but  includes  many  extenfive  provinces  to  the 
north. 

The  limits  of  the  ancient  Mexican  empire  have  been 
much  controverted.  The  name  of  Anahuac,  fignifying 
“  near  the  water,”  originally  given  to  the  Vale  of  Mexico 
only,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  principal  cities  being 
fituated  on  fmall  iflands,  and  on  the  borders  of  two  lakes, 
was  afterwards  uled  to  denominate  the  whole  territory 
now  known  under  the  appellation  of  New  Spain.  This 
extenfive  country  was  then  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Mexico,  Acolhuacan,  Tlacopan,  and  Michuacan  5  and 
the  republics  of  Tlaxcallan  or  Tlafcala,  Cholollan,  and 
Huexotzinco,  and  feveral  other  diftin6t  dates.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Mexico,  although  the  moll  modern,  was  much 
more  extenfive  than  all  the  other  kingdoms  and  republics 
above-mentioned  taken  collectively.  It  extended  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  towards  the  fouth-eaft  as.  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
Quauhtemallan  j  towards  the  eaft,  exclufive  of  the  dif- 
tridls  of  the  republics,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Acolhuacan,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  towards 
the  north,  to  the  country  of  the  Huaxtecas  ;  towards  the 
north- weft  it  bordered  on  the  barbarous  Chichemicas  ;  and 
the  dominions  of  Tlacopan,  on  the  weftern  border  of  the 
lake  of  Tezeuco,  and  Michuacan,  the  moll  wefterly  king¬ 
dom  of  all,  were  its  boundaries  towards  the  weft.  The 
whole  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  fays  Clavigero,  was  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  14th  and  21ft  degrees  of  N.  lat. 
and  between  91  and  103  degrees  W.  Ion.  being  near  2000 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  600  miles  111  breadth. 

The  Toltecas  are  the  moll  ancient  Mexican  nation  of 
which  we  know  any  thing.  They  were  expelled,  as  we 
are  told,  from  their  own  country,  (fuppofed  by  Clavigero 
to  have  been  Tollan,  to  the  northward  of  Mexico,)  in  the 
year  472  ;  and  for  fome  time  led  a  wandering  life.  In 
whatever  place  they  determined  to  reiide  for  any  confi¬ 
derable  time,  they  ere&ed  houfes  and  cultivated  the 
ground.  Thus  their  migrations  were  extremely  flow  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  104  years  after  they  fet  out  that  they  reached 
a  place  about  fifty  miles  to  the  eallward  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  they  fettled  for  twenty  years,  giving  to 
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their  new  place  of  refidence  the  name  of  Tollantzinco. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  about  forty  miles  farther  to 
the  weft,  where  they  built  a  city  called,  from  the  name  of 
their  country,  Tollan,  or  Tula.  This  city,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  oldeft  in  Analiuac,  and  one  of  tqe  moft  celebrated 
in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico,  became  the  capital  of  the  Tol- 
tecan  kingdom,  and  the  court  of  their  kings.  This  mo¬ 
narchy  began,  as  it  is  (aid,  in  the  year  607  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  laftea  384  years.  The  Toltecas  were  the  moft 
celebrated  people  of  Anahuac  for  their  fuperior  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  fkill  in  the  arts  ;  whence  it  has  been  common 
in  after-ages  to  diftinguifti  the  moft  remarkable  artifts  in 
an  honourable  manner,  by  the  appellation  of  Toltecas. 
They  always  lived  in  fociety,  collected  into  cities,  under 
the  government  of  kings  and  regular  laws.  They  were 
not  very  warlike,  and  lefs  turned  to  the  exercife  of  arms 
than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  nations  that 
have  fucceeded  them  have  acknowledged  themfelves  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Toltecas  for  their  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  grain,  cotton,  pepper,  and  other  moft  ufeful  fruits. 
Befides  the  arts  which  are  dilated  by  neceflity,  they  prac- 
tifed  thofe  which  adminifter  to  luxury.  They  had  the 
art  of  calling  gold  and  filver,  and  melting  them  to  what¬ 
ever  form  they  pleafed,  and  acquired  great  reputa.tion  for 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  gems  ;  but  nothing  raifed  their 
charafiler  lb  high  as  their  having  been  the  inventors,  or 
at  lead  the  reformers,  of  that  fyftem  for  the  arrangement 
of  time,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Anahuac.  It  is  laid,  that,  obferving  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  how  the  folar  year  exceeded  the  civil  one,  by  which 
they  reckoned,  aBout  fix  hours,  they  regulated  it  by  in- 
terpofmg  the  intercalary  day  once  in  four  years  ;  which 
they  did  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.  Their  religion,  indeed,  was  idolatrous  ;  and  they 
appear,  by  their  hiftory,  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  Mexicans.  During 
the  four  centuries  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Toltecas,  they 
multiplied  exceedingly,  extending  their  population  every 
way  in  numerous  and  large  cities  ;  but  their  circumftances 
changed,  when,  in  the  lirft  year  of  the  reign  of  Topiltzin, 
they  fullered  for  want  of  rain  and  the  produfilions  of  the 
foil,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  died  by  famine  and 
licknefs.  Topiltzin  died  in  the  year  1052,  and  with  him 
the  Toltecan  monarchy  terminated.  The  wretched  re¬ 
mains  of  the  nation  fought  new  abodes ;  fome  removed 
to  Yucatan,  fome  to  Guatemala,  and  fome  remained  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tula,  and  dil'perfed  themfelves  in  the 
vale  where  Mexico  was  afterwards  founded. 

After  the  deftruftion  of  the  Toltecas,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  century  the  land  of  Anahuac  remained  folitary  and  al- 
moft  entirely  depopulated,  until  the  arrival  of  the  C/iacLe- 
mecas.  Thele  came  originally  from  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  native  country  was  called,  according  to 
their  account,  Amuquemecan,  where,  as  they  fay,  different 
monarchs  ruled  their  nation  for  many  years.  In  the  cha- 
rabler  of  thele  people  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  was 
blended  with  many  traits  of  barbarity.  They  had  dif- 
tinfitions  between  the  nobility  and  commonalty;  and  the 
plebeians  were  accuftomed  to  reverence  thofe  w’hofe  birth, 
merit,  or  favour  with  the  prince,  raifed  them  above  the 
other  ranks.  They  dwelt  together  in  communities,  in 
places  compofed,as  it  is  probable,  of  poor  huts  ;  but  they 
neither  pradlifed  agriculture,  nor  thofe  arts  which  ac¬ 
company  civil  life.  They  lived  on  game,  and  fruits  and 
roots  which  the  earth  fpontaneouily  produced.  Their 
clothing  was  the  Ikins  of  beafts,  and  their  arms  the  bow 
and  arro  w.  Their  religion  conlilted  of  the  limple  worlhip 
of  the  fun,  to  which  pretended  divinity  they  offered  herbs 
and  flowers  which  they  found  fpringing  in  the  fields. 
One  of  their  princes  was  lent  by  Xolotl,  his  father,  to 
furvey  the  country  ;  and  at  length  Xolotl  determined  to 
eftablifh  hirrifelf  in  Tenaynca,  a  place  fix  miles  diftant 
from  the  fcite  of  Mexico  towards  the  north,  and  diftri- 
buted  his  people  among  the  neighbouring  lands.  In  pro¬ 
ofs  of  fime  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  Toltecan 


families,  encouraged  inter-marriages  and  alliances  with 
them,  and  from  them  acquired  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
the  manner  of  digging  metals,  the  art  of  calling  them, 
and  alfo  of  cutting  Hones,  fpinning  and  w’eaving  cotton, 
and  of  other  things,  which  contributed  to  improve  their 
means  of  fubfiftence,  their  clothing,  their  habitations,  and 
their  manners.  Xolotl  obtained  from  time  to  time  an  ac- 
ceffion  of  new  fettlers  ;  among  whom  were  fome  of  dif- 
tinguilhed  rank  and  character  ;  and  particularly  three 
princes,  to  two  of  whom  he  gave  his  two  daughters  in 
marriage.  When  this  ceremony  had  taken  place,  he  di¬ 
vided  his  kingdom  into  feveral  diftindl  Hates,  and  afligned 
the  poffeflion  of  them  to  his  lons-in-law,  and  the  other 
nobles  of  each  nation.  The  population  daily  increafed, 
and  with  it  the  civilization  of  the  people  ;  but  ambition 
began  to  produce  injurious  ellefils,  and  Xolotl,  who  had 
hitherto  governed  with  mildnefs,  was  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  punifhment  of  fome  rebels  with  death.  Upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Xolotl,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nopaltzin  ; 
and  upon  his  death  his  fon  TlotZin  afcended  the  throne ; 
and  the  fucceflion  continued  in  his  family;  according  to 
the  following  lift  of  Chachemecan  kings  : 

Xolotl  began  to  reign  in  the  12th  century. 


Nopaltzin  ...  13th 

Tlotzin  -  14th 

Quinatzin  ...  14th 
Techotlalla  -  14th 

Ixtlilochitl  in  the  year  1406 

Nezahualcoyotl  -  -  1426 

Nezahualpolli  -  -  1470 

Cacamatzin  -  -  1516 

Cuicuitzcatzin  -  -  1320 

Coanacotzin  -  -  1520 


Such  is  the  fucceflion  of  Chachemecan  kings,  till  their 
monarchy  terminated. 

The  Otomies  are  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  nations  which  fettled  in  the  country  of  Anahuac: 
they  were  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  kings  they  were  treated  as  Haves.  Anciently 
they  were  renowned  for  their  dexterity  in  the  chace  ;  at 
prefent  they  traffic  in  coarfe  cloths  for  the  drefs  of  the 
other  Indians.  The  Tarafcas,  who  occupied  the  exten- 
1  five,  rich,  and  pleafant,  country  of  Mechoacan,  fettled 
many  cities  and  villages  ;  and  their  kings  were  rivals  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  had  frequent  wrars  with  them.  Tliefe 
were  idolatrous,  but  lefs  cruel  in  their  worlhip  than  the 
Mexicans.  Their  language  is  copious,  fweet,  and  fono- 
rous.  Befides  other  nations  which  fettled  in  and  near  the 
vale  of  Mexico,  the  moft  renowned  and  the  moft  figna- 
lized  in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico  were  thofe  vulgarly  called 
the  Nahuatlacas.  They  confifted  of  feven  tribes,  who 
fettled  in  Anahuac  after  the  Chachemecas. 

The  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  were  the  laft  people  who 
fettled  in  Anahuac.  Till  about  the  year  1  x6o  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  era,  they  lived  in  Aztlan,  a  country  fituated  to  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  They  left  their  country, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  at  the  inlligation  of  a  perfon  of  great 
authority  among  them,  to  whofe  opinion  they  all  paid 
great  deference.  He  was  led  to  this  refolution  by  the  fan¬ 
ciful  interpretation  of  the  chirping  of  a  bird  ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  motive  of  the  migration  of  the  Aztecas,  they 
left  their  country  at  the  time  above-mentioned.  After 
various  delays  in  the  courfe  of  their  peregrination,  they 
at  length  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Tezeuco, 
and  near  the  fcite  of  Mexico.  Here  they  fuffered  various 
perfecutions  and  diftreffes  ;  they  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  fome  enemies,  whom  they  vanquiihed  ;  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  place  of  their  refidence,  they  eredled  an  altar 
to  their  tutelary  god.  When  they  fixed  upon  the  fpot 
on  which  they  determined  to  erefil  their  city,  they  built  a 
temple  to  their  god,  and  confecrated  it  by  the  etfufion  of 
human  blood.  Around  the  l’anfiluary  of  their  god  they 
conilrufited  wretched  huts  of  reeds  and  ruilies,  being  at 
that  time  deftitute  of  other  materials ;  and  they  called  it 
Mexico,  which  denomination,  being  taken  from  the  name 
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fcf  its  tutelar  god,  fignifies  “  Place  of  Mexitli,  or  Huit- 
zilopochtli,”  as  he  had  both  thefe  names.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  city  was  laid  in  the  year  1325  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  era. 

Until  the  year  1352,  the  Mexican  government  was  ari'fi- 
tocratical ;  the  whole  nation  paying  obedience  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  body,  compofed  of  perlons  the  moft  refpeffable  for 
their  nobility  and  wifdom  ;  but  at  this  time  they  imitated 
the  example  of  their  neighbours,  and,  for  greater  fecurity 
from  their  enemies,  formed  their  little  ftate  into  a  mo¬ 
narchy  5  and  the  election.  fell,  by  common  confent,  on 
Acamapitzin,  who  was  one  of  the  moll:  famous  and  pru¬ 
dent  perlons  then  living  amongft  them.  This  monarch 
governed  the  city,  which  comprehended  at  that  time  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom,  in  peace  for  thirty- feven  years.  In 
his  time  the  population  increafed,  buildings  of  ftone  were 
conftrufted,  and  thofe  canals,  which  lerved  as  well  for  the 
ornament  of  th’e  city  as  for  the  convenience  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  were  begun.  At  his  death,  the  monarchy,  which 
was  elective,  was  transferred  to  his  fon,-  Huitzilihuitl. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Chimalpopoca,  whofe  premature  death  made  way 
for  the  election  of  Itzcoatl,  brother  to  the  two  preceding 
kings,  and  natural  fon  of  Acamapitzin  by  a  Have.  His 
government  was  conducted  with  prudence  ;  he  fubdued 
many  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and  he  ereCted  two  tem¬ 
ples,  one  to  the  goddefs  Cihuacoatl,  and  fome  time  after¬ 
wards  another  to  Huitzilopochtli,  the  chief  Mexican  di¬ 
vinity.  After  a  profperous  reign  of  thirteen  years,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  grandfons,  Montezuma,  who 
was  elected  with  general  applaule,  not  lefs  on  account  of 
his  perfonal  virtues,  than  the  important  fervices  which 
he  had  performed  for  his  country. 

Montezuma,  as  foon  as  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne, 
ereCted  a  famous  temple  in  -  that  part  of  the  city  which 
was  called  Huitznabuac  ;  and,  in  rearing  this  magnificent 
ItruCture,  he  was  aflifted  with  materials  and  workmen  by 
the  neighbouring  kings,  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance. 
He  then  profecuted  the  conquelts  which  he  had  com¬ 
menced  in  the  time  of  his  predecefl’or,  and  added  to  the 
Mexican  empire  feveral  diftri&s  and  villages.  In  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  correfponding  to  the  year  144.6  of 
the  vulgar  era,  the  city  of  Mexico  was  much  damaged  by 
an  inundation  from  the  adjacent  lake  :  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  limilar  calamity,  he  caufed  to  be  conllru&ed  a 
large  dyke,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  eleven  cubits  in 
breadth,  compofed  of  two  parallel  palifades,  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  which  was  entirely  filled  up  with  ftone  and  mud. 
The  inundation  was  foon  followed  by  a  famine,  which 
was  owing  to  a  failure  of  the  harveft  of  maize.  When  the 
city  had  recovered  itfelf  from  the  effeCts  of  this  calamity, 
Montezuma  renewed  his  conquelts  ;  and,  after  a  diftin- 
guifhed  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  the  throne  was  va¬ 
cated  by  his  death  in  1464,  and  Axayacatl  was  chofen  to 
fucceed  him.  This  king,  having  obtained  a  fignal  victory 
over  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  province,  in  1468, 
undertook  the  building  of  a  temple,  which  he  called 
Coatlan.  -  The  progrels  of  his  conquelts  was  interrupted 
by  his  death,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1477. 
Tizoc,  his  elder  brother  and  general  of  the  army,  was 
elected  for  his  fucceflbr  $  but  his  reign  was  fliort  and  un- 
diftinguilhed  by  any  considerable  military  exploits.  In 
the  5th  year  of  his  fovereignty  he  was  poifoned  by  fome  of 
his  feudatory  fubjeCts,  A.  D.  1482. 

During  his  time,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  crown 
had  arrived  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  undertook  to  con- 
ItruCt  a  temple  to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation,  which 
was  to  have  furpafled  in  magnificence  all  the  temples  of 
that  country  ;  he  had  prepared  a  vaft  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  purpofe,  and  had  actually  begun  the  ftruc- 
ture,  when  death  interrupted  his  projects.  Ahuitzotl, 
the  brother  of  the  two  preceding  kings,  a  general  of  the 
army,  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him.  "The  firft  object  to 
■which  his  attention  was  directed  was  the  completion  of 
the  temple,  which  had  been  defigned  and  begun  by  his 
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predeccffor.  This  work  was  diligently  profecuted  for 
four  years  ;  and  on  occalion  of  his  confecration  he  is  laid 
to  have  facrificed,  as  fome  fay,  72,344,  and,  according  to 
others,  64,060,  prifoners.  This- event  happened  in  i486. 
In  the  year  1498,  this  king  projected  to  lupply  the  lake 
with  water  from  a  fountain  at  fome  diftance  5  and,  in  fpite 
of  remonftrances  from  thofe  who  dreaded  an  inundation, 
he  perfiited  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  appre¬ 
hended  event  occurred,  and  the  city  was  deluged  with 
the  overflowing  water.  This  deluge  was  fucceeded  by  a 
famine.  The  lait  years  of  Ahuitzotl  were  palled  in  con- 
itant  wars ;  till  at  length,  in  the  year  1502,  after  a  reign 
of  about  twenty  years,  he  died.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  Mexicans  were  in  polfeflion  of  nearly  all  which 
they  had  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  cele¬ 
brated  among  his  countrymen  for  magnificence  and  li¬ 
berality.  Having  difcovered  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico  a 
quarry  of  ftones,  called  tetzoutli,  he  embelliflied  the  city 
with  fo  many  new  and  magnificent  buildings,  that  it  was 
already  become  the  firft  city  of  the  new  world. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ahuitzotl,  Montezuma  II.  was. 
elected  as  the  9th  fovereign  of  Mexico.  Befides  the  va¬ 
lour  which  he  had  difplayed  in  feveral  battles,  as  general, 
he  was  likewife  a  prieft,  and  much  venerated  for  his  gra¬ 
vity,  circumfpeftion,  and  religion.  In  order  to  obtain 
victims  to  be  facrificed  at  his  coronation,  he  entered  into 
a  war  with  fome  neighbouring  revolters  ;  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  exhibited  on  this  occafion  were  Angularly  fplendid 
and  magnificent.  Notwithftanding  a  lolemn  agreement 
concerted  between  the  nobility  and  plebeians  in  a  former 
reign  forchoofing  the  officers  of  ftate,  Montezumadifplaced 
the  latter,  and  required  that  all  the  fervants  of  his  palace 
fliould  be  perfons  of  rank.  Thefe  were  very  numerous, 
and  very  fervile  and  obfequious.  The  women  who  attended 
him  were  alfo  perfons  of  rank ;  and  they  lived  immured  in 
a  kind  of  feraglio,  where  their  conduft  was  vigilantly  re¬ 
garded.  The  forms  and  ceremonials  introduced  at  court 
were  additional  indications  of  the  defpotifm  of  Montezuma. 
The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  houfes 
of  pleafure,  woods  and  gardens,  correfponded  to  every 
other  circumftance  that  lerved  to  difplay  the  fplendour 
of  his  royal  dignity.  In  Mexico,  befides  the  feraglio  for 
his  wives,  there  was  lodging  for  all  his  minifters  and  coun¬ 
cilors,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  houfehold  and  court,  and 
accommodation  for  all  foreign  lords  and  kings  who  ar¬ 
rived  hither  for  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  He  had  two  houfes 
in  the  city  appropriated  for  animals,  one  for  birds  that 
did  not  live  upon  prey,  and  another  for  thofe  of  prey, 
quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  The  care  of  the  birds  was 
committed  to  three  hundred  men,  befides  their  phyficians, 
who  adminiftered  remedies  to  their  diftempers.  For  the 
fupport  of  the  birds  of  prey,  five  hundred  turkeys  were 
killed  daily  ;  and  the  wild  beafts  were  fed  upon  deer,  rab¬ 
bits,  hares.  &c.  and  the  inteftines  of  human  facrifices. 
Montezuma’s  palaces  were  furrounded  with  pleafant  gar¬ 
dens,  in  which  was  every  kind  of  beautiful  flower,  odori¬ 
ferous  herb,  and  medicinal  plant.  It  had  likewife  woods 
enclofed  with  walls,  and  furnilhed  with  variety  of  game, 
in  which  he  frequently  fported.  In  one  of  the  royal 
buildings  was  an  armoury,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  offen- 
five  and  defenfive  arms  j  and  he  employed  a  number  of 
artificers  in  manufacturing  thefe,  and  allb  artifts,  fuch  as 
goldiiniths,  mofaic-worktnen,  fculptors,  painters,  and 
others.  One  whole  diftriCt  confifted  folely  of  dancing- 
mailers,  who  were  trained  up  to  entertain  him.  His  zeal 
for  religion  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  than  his  munificence. 
He  built  feveral  temples  to  his  gods,  and  made  frequent 
facrifices  to  them,  obferving  with  punctuality  the  elta- 
blilhed  rites  and  ceremonies.  However,  his  mind  was 
totally  debafed  by  the  vain  fear  of  the  auguries  and  pre¬ 
tended  oracles  of  the  falfe  divinities  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cated  temples.  He  was  inexorable  in  punilhing  thofe 
who  refilled  his  orders,  or  tranfgrelfed  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  he  often  put  the  integrity  of  his  magif- 
trates  to  the  tell  by  fecret  prefents,  and,  if  he  found  them 
4  C  guilty. 
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guilty,  he  inflidled  fevere  penalties.  He  was  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy  to  idlenefs,  every  fpecies  of  which  he  rettrained 
or  corrected.  On  the  other  hand  he  kept  up,  as  far  as 
was  poffible,  an  extravagant  appearance  of  dignity.  His 
table-cloths  and  napkins  were  of  the  fined:  cotton  ;  but 
none  of  tbefe  ever  lerved  the  emperor  more  than  once, 
being  immediately  made  a  prefent  of  to  fome  nobleman. 
The  veffels  in  which  his  chocolate  and  other  drinks  from 
cocoa  were  prepared,  were  all  of  gold,  or  fome  beautiful 
fea-lhell,  or  naturally-formed  veffels,  curioufly  varnillied. 
He  had  alfo  gold  plate  ;  but  it  was  ufed  only  on  particu¬ 
lar  occafions  in  the  temple.  The  number  and  variety  of 
his  dillies  alloniffied  the  Spaniards.  He  bathed  regularly 
every  day,  and  had  baths  in  all  his  palaces.  Every  day 
he  wore  four  drelfes,  never  ufing  again  thofe  which  he 
had  put  off,  but  referving  them  as  prefents  for  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  or  thole  wvho  had  dillinguiffied  themfelves  in  war. 
The  expenfe  of  all  this  rendered  him  very  dilkgreeahle  to 
a  great  number  of  his  fubje&s ;  though  others  were  plealed 
with  the  readinefs  he  Ihowed  to  relieve  the  necedities  of 
individuals,  and  his  generofity  in  rewarding  his  generals 
and  minifters  who  deferved  it.  Among  other  actions 
worthy  of  imitation,  he  appointed  the  city  of  Colhuacan 
as  an  hofpital  for  all  invalids,  who,  after  having  faithfully 
ferved  the  crown  either  in  the  civil  or  military  line,  re¬ 
quired  a  provifion  on  account  of  their  age.and  infirmities. 
In  this  place  they  were  maintained  and  attended  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  king. 

The  reign  of  Montezuma,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  far  from  being  &  glorious  with  regard 
to  his  fucceffes  in  war  as  thofe  of  his  predecelfors  had  been. 
He  reduced  indeed  one  rebellious  province,  and  con¬ 
quered  another  which  had  never  before  been  fubjugated  ; 
but  in  his  war  with  Tlafcala  he  was  by  no  means  l'uccefs- 
ful.  This  was  but  a  linall  republic  at  no  great  diltance 
from  the  capital ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  bravery  and  independent  fpirit.  The  neighbouring 
hates,  however,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the  Mexicans, 
envious  of  their  liberty  and  profperity,  exafperated  the 
Mexicans,  againft  them,  by  reprefenting  that  the  Tlafcalans 
were  deliraus  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  on  the  Mexican  gulf;  and  that,  by  their 
commerce  with  thefe  provinces,  they  were  increafing  their 
wealth  and  power,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  were  to  traffic.  In  confequence  of  this 
reprefentation,  ltrong  garrifons  were  placed  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tlafcala,  to  obftrudt  the  commerce  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
fome  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Tlafcalans  com¬ 
plained  ;  but  received  no  other  anfwer  than  that  “  the 
king  of  Mexico  was  lord  of  all  the  world,  and  that  the 
.Tlafcalans  mull  fubmit  and  pay  tribute  to  him.”  The 
Tlafcalans  returned  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  this  infolent 
fpeech,  and  began  to  fortify  their  frontier.  They  had 
already  encloied  all  the  lands  of  the  republic  with  in- 
trenchments  ;  and  to  thefe  they  now  added  a  wall  of  fix 
miles  in  length  on  the  well  fide,  where  an  invafion  was 
mod  to  be  apprehended ;  and  fo  well  did  they  defend 
themfelves,  that,  though  they  were  frequently  attacked 
by  the  neighbouring  Hates  in  alliance  with  Mexico,  or 
l'ubjedl  to  it,  not  one  of  them  w'as  able  to  wrell  a  foot  of 
ground  from  them.  Thus  a  .continual  feries  of  wars  and 
engagements  took  place  between  the  Hates  of  Mexico  and 
this  republic,  which  continued  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

During  the  remainder  of  Montezuma’s  reign  the  em¬ 
pire  W'as  dillurbed  by  various  rebellions,  of  which  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  lufficiently  interefiing  to  merit  a  particular 
detail;  but  in  the  year  1508,  Montezuma  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  apprehenjGons  of  that  fatal  event  which  at  length 
overtook  him.  An  expedition  having  been  undertaken 
againfi  a  very  difiant  region  named  Amatla,  the  army,  in 
marching  over  a  lofty  mountain,  were  attacked  by  a  fu¬ 
rious  north  wind,  accompanied  with  fno.w  ;  which  made 
great  havock,  many  of  the  foldiers  perilhing  with  cold, 
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and  others  being  killed  by  the  trees  thrown  down  by 
the  wind.  The  remains  of  the  army  continued  their 
march  to  Amatla,  w'here  they  were  almolt  all  killed  in 
battle.  By  this  and  other  calamities,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  the  Mexicans  w'ere  thrown  into 
the  utmoH  conHernation.  Montezuma  w'as  fo  terrified 
by  thefe  omens,  that,  having  in  vain  confulted  his  attro- 
logers,  he  applied  to  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  who  was 
reported  to  be  very  Ikilful  in  divination.  That  king  told 
Montezuma,  that  the  comet  prefaged  fome  calamity  which 
was  about  to  befal  their  kingdoms  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
people ;  but,  this  being  unfatisfaflory  to  the  emperor,  he 
applied  to  a  celebrated  ailrologer,  whom  it  feems  he  had 
not  yet  confulted  ;  but  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  of 
Nezahualpilli ;  for  which  the  emperor  caufed  his  houfe  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  himfelf  buried  in  the  ruins. 

But  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  this  great  and  mag¬ 
nificent  kingdom  or  empire  was  to  be  fubdued  and  de- 
Hroyed  by  a  handful  of  Spaniards  under  the  command  of 
a  defperate  adventurer.  It  is  laid  that  the  Mexican  ter¬ 
ritories  extended  at  this  time  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
Nicargua  ;  and  we  are  affured  that  the  Hate  of  civilization 
among  the  Mexicans,  when  they  were  firH  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  when  they  were  firH  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
that  of  the  Gauls  when  firH  known  to  the  Greeks,  or 
that  of  the  Germans  and  Britons  when  firH  known  to  the 
Romans ;  and  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion  by  Clavigero.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  he  adds,  ma- 
nifefled  more  fire,  and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  imprefi- 
fions  of  honour  ;  they  were  more  intrepid,  more  nimble, 
more  adlive,  more  induHrious,  than  thofe  of  modern 
times  ;  but  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  more  fuperlli- 
tious  and  cruel.  Authors,  however,  have  differed  much 
in  their  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  talents,  cultivation, 
and  character,  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Whilff  they 
have  been  extravagantly  extolled  by  fome,  they  have  been 
unduly  depreciated  by  others.  Dr.  Robertfon  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fleer  a  mean  courfe  in  his  defeription  of  thefe 
people  ;  neither  extravagantly  commending  them  with 
Clavigero,  nor  finking  them  below  their  proper  level  with 
De  Pauw  and  others.  After  their  fubjedtion  to  the  Spanilh 
crown,  thole  who  firft  became  acquainted  with  them  were 
not  competent  judges  of  their  talents  and  charadlers. 
The  rapacious  adventurers  who  formed  the  train  of  Cortes, 
their  conqueror,  were  incapable  of  judging  or  pronounc¬ 
ing  juffly  concerning  either  their  mental  or  moral  endow¬ 
ments.  But  we  mull  no  longer  detain  our  readers  from 
a  luminary  account  of  the  Conouest  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  itfelf  was  firll  dilcovered,  though  imperfedlly, 
by  a  Spaniard  named  Nunez  de  Balboa  ;  but  in  1518  the 
conquell  of  it  was  undertaken  by  a  celebrated  adventurer 
named  Ferdinando  Cortes.  (See  vol.  v.  p.  234..)  On 
the  10th  of  February,  1519,  he  fet  fail  from  the  Havannah 
in  Cuba;  and  loon  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cozumel,  on 
the  coall  of  Y ucatan,  dilcovered  the  preceding  year.  Here 
he  joined  one  of  his  officers,  named  Pedro  d’Alvaredo, 
who  had  arrived  fome  days  before,  and  collected  lome 
booty  and  taken  a  few  prifoners.  But  the  general  fe- 
verely  cenlured  his  conduct ;  and  the  prifoners  were  dif- 
mified,  after  they  had  been  informed  by  an  Indian  inter¬ 
preter,  named  Melchior,  that  fuch  injuries  were  entirely 
diiagreeable  to  the  intentions  and  willies  of  Cortes.  Here 
he  muttered  his  army,  and  found  that  it  amounted  to  508 
foldiers,  16  horfemen,  and  109  mechanics,  pilots,  and  ma¬ 
riners.  Having  encouraged  his  men  by  a  proper  fpeech, 
and  releafed,  by  means  of  fome  Indian  ambaffadors,  a 
Spaniard  named  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  who  had  been  de¬ 
tained  a  prifoner  for  eight  years,  he  proceeded  to  the  river 
Tabafco,  where  he  hoped  to  be  received  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  as  Gne  Grijalva  had  been  a  lliort  time  before ;  but, 
from  fome  unknown  caule,  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
them  ;  however,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh  arms  loon 
decided  the  vidlory,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
own  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign. 
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'  The  Spaniards  then  continued  their  courfe  weftward, 
to  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de  Ullua  ;  where  they  were  met 
by  two  Mexican  canoes,  which  carried  two  ambafl'adors 
from  the  emperor  of  that  country,  and  lliowed  the  greateft 
figns  of  peace  and  amity.  Their  language  was  unknown 
to  Aguilar  ;  but  one  of  the  female  prifoners  above-men¬ 
tioned  underftood  it,  and  tranflated  it  into  the  Yucatan 
tongue  ;  after  which  Aguilar  interpreted  the  meaning  in 
Spanilh.  This  have  was  afterwards  named  Donna  Marina, 
and  proved  very  ufeful  in  their  conferences  with  the 
natives. 

At  this  time  the  Mexican  empire,  according  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  was  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which  no 
fociety  had  ever  attained  in  fo  Ihort  a  period.  Though 
it  had  fubfifted  only  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  fea,  over 
territories  ltretching  about  five  hundred  leagues  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
comprehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fertility,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  Though 
by  nature  Montezuma  polfefl'ed  a  good  deal  of  courage 
and  relolution  5  yet,  from  the  firft  moment  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  appeared  on  his  coaft,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of 
timidity  and  embarrafl'ment,  and  all  his  fubjefts  were 
embarraffed  as  well  as  himfelf.  The  general  difmay  which 
took  place  on  this  occafion  was  partly  owing  to  the  ftrange 
figure  the  Spaniards  made,  and  the  prodigious  power  of 
their  arms  ;  but  partly  alfo  to  the  following  circumftance. 
An  opinion  prevailed  almoft  univerfally  among  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  impended  over  their 
heads,  from  a  race  of  formidable  invaders  who  Ihould 
come  from  regions  towards  the  rifing  fun,  to  overrun  and 
defolate  their  country. 

By  means  of  his  two  interpreters,  Donna  Marina  and 
Aguilar,  Cortes  learned  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Mexican 
embafly  were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile;  the 
one  governor  of  a  province  under  the  emperor,  and  the 
other  the  commander  of  all  his  forces  in  that  province  : 
the  purport  of  their  embafly  was  to  enquire  what  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  in  vifiting  their  coafts,  and  to  offer  him 
what  affiftance  he  might  need  in  order  to  continue  his 
voyage.  Cortes,  in  his  turn,  alfo  profefl'ed  the  greateft 
friendlhip;  and  informed  the  ambaii'adors,  that  he  came 
to  propofe  matters  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  prince  and  his  kingdom ;  which  he  would 
more  fully  unfold  in  perfon  to  the  governor  and  the  ge¬ 
neral.  Next  morning,  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer, 
he  landed  his  troops,  his  horfes,  and  his  artillery;  began 
to  ereft  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his  camp. 

The  next  day  the  ambafl'adors  had  a  formal  audience ; 
at  which  Cortes  acquainted  them,  that  he  came  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile,  the  greateft  monarch 
of  the  eaft,  and  was  intrufted  with  propofitions  of  l’uch 
moment,  that  he  would  impart  them  to  none  but  the 
emperor  himfelf,  and  therefore  required  to  be  conducted 
immediately  to  the  capital.  This  demand  produced  the 
greateft  uneafinefs  ;  and  the  ambafl'adors  did  all  in  their 
power  to  difluade  Cortes  from  his  defign,  endeavouring 
to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  the  prefents  lent  him  by 
Montezuma.  Thefe  they  introduced  with  great  parade; 
and  confifted  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of  various 
colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  to  a  confi- 
derable  value,  the  workmanfhip  of  which  appeared  to  be 
as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  But  thefe  prefents 
ferved  only  to  excite  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  increafe  their  defire  for  becoming  mafters  of  a  country 
which  abounded  with  fo  many  precious  commodities. 
Cortes  indeed  could  fcarcely  reftrain  himfelf  lb  far  as  to 
hear  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the  ambafl'adors  to 
difluade  him  from  going  to  the  capital ;  and,  in  a  haughty 
determined  tone,  infilled  on  his  former  demand  of  being 
admitted  to  a  perfonal  interview  with  their  fovereign. 

During  this  interview,  fome  Mexican  painters  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths  figures  of 
the’  flips,  the  horfes,  the  artillery,  the  foldicrs,  and  what¬ 
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ever  elfe  attrn&ed  their  notice  as  Angular.  Thefe  pic¬ 
tures,  as  Cortes  was  informed,  were  to  be  lent  to  Monte¬ 
zuma,  in  order  to  give  him  a  better  idea  of  the  cbjeCls 
now  prefented  to  their  view  than  any  words  could  do  : 
and  therefore  he  rel'olved  to  make  the  reprefen tation  more 
animated  and  interefting,  by  exhibiting  a  1'peCtacle  which 
might  give  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  impreflion 
of  the  extraordinary  prowefs  of  his  followers,  and  the  ir- 
refiltible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets  were  ordered 
to  found  an  alarm ;  the  troops  inftantly  formed  in  order 
of  battle;  the  infantry  performed  fuch  martial  exercifes 
as  were  bed  failed  to  dilplay  the  eft'eCt  of  their  different 
weapons  ;  the  horfe  by  various  evolutions  gave  a  fpecimert 
of  their  agility  and  llrength;  and  the  artillery,  pointed 
towards  the  thick  wood  which  furrounded  their  camp, 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans 
were  amazed  ;  and  at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon  many 
fled,  and  fome  fell  to  the  ground;  and  Cortes  found  it 
difficult  to  compofe  their  minds  and  preferve  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  fafety.  The  painters  put  their  fancy 
on  the  ftretch  in  inventing  figures  and  characters  for  re- 
prelenting  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had  feen. 
Thefe  pictures  were  difpatched  to  Montezuma ;  and  Cortes 
fent  along  with  them  a  prefent  of  fome  European  cu- 
rioilties,  which  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarch  had 
couriers  polled  at  proper  ftations  along  the  principal 
roads ;  and,  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  furprifing  ra¬ 
pidity.  Though  the  city  in  which  Montezuma  relided 
was  above  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan 
de  Ullua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were  carried  thither,  and  an 
anfwer  returned  to  his  demands,  in  a  few  days.  As  the 
anfwer  was  unfavourable,  Montezuma  had  endeavoured 
to  mollify  the  Spanilh  general  by  the  richnefs  of  his  pre¬ 
fents.  Thefe  confifted  of  the  manufactures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  cotton  Huffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  delicate  texture,  as 
to  referable  filk;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other 
natural  objeCts,  formed  with  feathers  of  different  colours, 
dil'pOfed  and  mingled  with  fuch  Ikill  and  elegance  as  to 
rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imi¬ 
tation.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  attention,  were 
two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form  ;  one  of  maflive  gold 
reprelenting  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver  reprefenting  the 
moon.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars, 
rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  and,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete 
idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  fome  boxes  filled  with 
pearls,  precious  Hones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as 
they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers,  were  lent 
along  with  the  reft.  Cortes  received  all  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  moll  profound  refpecl  for  Montezuma ;  but, 
when  the  Mexicans,  prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him, 
that  their  mailer,  though  he  defired  him  to  accept  of 
what  he  had  lent  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince 
whom  he  reprefented,  would  not  give  his  conlent  that 
foreign  troops  Ihould  approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or 
even  allow  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions,; 
Cortes  declared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute  and  peremp¬ 
tory  than  formerly,  that  he  mult  infill  on  his  firit  demand ; 
as  he  could  not,  without  dilhonour,  return  to  his  own 
fovereign  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the. 
prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  in  his  name. 

The  puiillanimity  of  the  Indian  monarch  afforded  time 
to  the  Spaniards  to  take  meafures  which  would  have  been 
out  of  their  power  had  they  been  vigoroully  attacked  on 
their  firft  refulal  to  obey  his  orders.  Cortes  uled  every 
method  for  lecuring  the  affections  of  the  loldiers  ;  which 
indeed  was  very  necellary,  as  many  of  them  began  to  ex¬ 
claim  againft  the  ralhnels  of  his  attempt  in  leading  them 
againll  the  whole  force  of  the  Mexican  empire.  In  a  lhort 
time  Teutile  arrived  with  another  prefent  from  Monte¬ 
zuma,  and  together  with  it  delivered  the  ultimate  orders 
of  that  monarch  to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  dominions; 
and  when  Cortes,  inltead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
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renewed  his  requeft  of  audience,  the  Mexican  immedi¬ 
ately  left  the  camp  with  ftrong  marks  of  furprife  and  re- 
fentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives  appeared  ; 
-all  friendly  correfpondence  feemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
hoftilities  were  expefted  to  commence  every  moment.  A 
fudde'n  confirmation  enfued  among  the  Spaniards  5  and  a 
party  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  adherents  of  Velaf- 
ques,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
occafion,  and  deputed  one  of  their  number,  a  principal 
officer,  to  remonftrate,  as  if  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
army,  againft  his  raffinefs,  and  to  urge  the  neceffity  of  his 
returning  to  Cuba.  Cortes  received  the  meftage  without 
any  appearance  of  emotion  ;  and,  as  he  well  knew  the 
temper  and  willies  of  his  foldiery,  with  much  compla¬ 
cency  he  pretended  to  comply  with  the  requeft  now  made 
him,  and  ilfued  orders  that  the  army  (hould  be  in  readi- 
nefs  next  day  to  embark  for  Cuba.  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  troops,  as  Cortes  had  expe&ed,  were  quite  outrage¬ 
ous  :  they  pofitively  refufed  to  comply  with  thefe  orders, 
and  threatened  immediately  to  choofe  another  general  if 
Cortes  continued  to  infifi  on  their  departure. 

Our  adventurer  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  difpofition 
■which  now  appeared  among  his  troops  :  neverthelefs„dif- 
fembling  his  fentiments,  he  declared,  that  his  orders  for 
embarking  had  proceeded  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  his  fellow-foldiers,  to  whofe  opinion  he  had 
facrificed  his  own  ;  but  now  he  acknowledged  his  error, 
and  was  ready  to  refume  his  original  plan  of  operations. 
This  fpeech  was  highly  applauded;  and  Cortes,  without 
allowing  his  men  time  to  cool,  fet  about  carrying  his 
defigns  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to 
a  colony,  he  affembled  the  principal  perfons  in  his  army, 
and  by  their  fuft’rages  elefled  a  council  and  magiftrates, 
an  whom  the  government  was  to  be  veiled.  The  perfons 
chofen  were  moll  firmly  attached  to  Cortes ;  and  the  new 
fettlement  had  the  name  of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz; 
that  is,  “  The  Rich  Town  of  the  True  Crofs.” 

Before  this  court  of  his  own  making,  Cortes  did  not 
iiefitate  at  refigning  all  his  authority;  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  elefted  chief-juftice  of  the  colony,  and  captain- 
general  of  his  army,  with  an  ample  commiffion,  in  the 
Icing’s  name,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  royal  pleafure 
Ihould  be  farther  known.  The  foldiers  eagerly  ratified 
their  choice  by  loud  acclamations  ;  and  Cortes,  now  con- 
fidering  himfelf  as  no  longer  accountable  to  any  fubjedl, 
began  to  aflume  a  much  greater  degree  of  dignity,  and  to 
txercjfe  more  extenfive  powers  than  he  had  done  before. 

Cortes,  having  thus  flrengthened  himfelf  as  well  as  he 
could,  refolved  to  advance  into  the  country;  and  to  this 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  behaviour  of  the  cacique,  or 
petty  prince,  of  Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no 
great  diftance.  Here  he  was  received  in  the  moll  friend¬ 
ly  manner  imaginable,  and  had  a  relpeft  paid  to  him 
almoil  equivalent  to  adoration.  The  cacique  informed 
him  of  many  particulars  relating  to  the  cliaradler  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  lufpicious  ;  who  treated  his  own  fubjedts  with 
arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  his  extor¬ 
tions,  and  often  tore  their  ions  and  daughters  from  them 
by  violence ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  vidlims  to  his 
gods,  the  latter  to  be  referved  as  concubines  for  himfelf 
and  favourites.  Cortes,  in  reply,  artfully  infinuated,  that 
one  great  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  a  country  fo 
remote  from  their  own  was,  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to 
relieve  the  opprejffed;  and,  having  encouraged  him  to  hope 
for  this  interpolition  in  due  time,  continued  his  march 
to  Quiabiflan,  the  territory  of  another  cacique,  and  where, 
by  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spanifii  colony  wras 
ioon  formed. 

During  the  refidence  of  Cortes  in  thefe  parts,  he  fo  far 
wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  caciques  of  Zempoalla  and 
Quiabiflan,  that  they  ventured  to  infult  the  Mexican 
power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
accullomcd  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma’s  officers 
having  appeared  to  levy  the  ulual  tribute,  and  to  demand 
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a  certain  number  of  human  vidlims,  as  an  expiation  of 
their  guilt  in  prefuming  to  hold  intercourfe  with  thofe 
ftrangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave  his 
dominions  ;  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  they  made  them 
prifoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  their 
fuperftition  was  no  lefs  barbarous  than  Montezuma’s, 
they  threatened  to  facrifice  them  to  their  gods. 

Though  Cortes  had  now  taken  fuch  meafures  as  in  a 
manner  enfured  his  fuccefs ;  yet,  as  he  had  thrown  off  all 
dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who  was  his  law¬ 
ful  fuperior,  and  apprehended  his  enmity  at  court,  he 
thought  proper,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  intended  expe¬ 
dition,  to  take  the  moll  effedlual  meafures  againft:  the 
impending  danger.  With  this  view,  he  perfuaded  the 
magillrates  of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the  king, 
containing  a  pompous  account  of  their  own  fervices,  of 
the  country  they  had  dilcovered,  &c.  and  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  to  fettle  a  colony  dependent 
on  the  crown  alone,  in  which  the  fupreme  power,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  had  been  veiled  in  Cortes ;  humbly 
requelling  their  fovereign  to  ratify  by  his  royal  authority 
what  had  been  done. 

Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly  difaffedled  to  Cortes, 
formed  a  defign  of  feizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and 
making  their  elcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  fuch  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  governor  as  might  enable  him  to  intercept 
the  veffel  which  was  to  carry  the  treafure  and  difpatches 
to  Spain.  This  confpiracy  was  conducted  with  profound 
fecrecy  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  execution,  the  fecret  was  difcovered  by  one  of  the 
affociates.  The  latent  fpirit  of  dilaffedlion,  which  Cortes 
was  now  too  well  convinced  had  not  been  extir.guifhed 
amongll  his  troops,  gave  him  very  great  uneafmefs.  The 
only  method  which  he  could  think  of  to  prevent  fuch 
confpiracies  for  the  future  was  to  deftroy  his  fleet,  and 
thus  deprive  his  foldiers  of  every  refource  except  that  of 
conqueft.  With  this  propofal  he  perfuaded  his  men  to 
comply  ;  and,  by  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  unparalleled 
in  hillory,  500  men  voluntarily  confented  to  be  Ihut  up 
in  a  holtile  country,  and,  having  precluded  every  method 
of  efcape,  left  themfelves  without  any  refource  but  theii 
own  valour  and  perfeverance. 

Having  thus  rendered  it  neceffary  for  his  troops  to  fol* 
low  wherever  he  chofe  to  lead,  Cortes  began  his  march 
to  Zempoalla  with  500  infantry,  15  horfe,  and  6  field- 
pieces.  The  reft  of  his  troops  being  lefs  fit  for  adlive 
lervice,  he  left  them  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica,  under 
the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  interell.  The  cacique  of  Zempoalla  fup- 
plied  him  with  provifions ;  and  with  200  of  thofe  Indians 
called  tammies,  whofe  office,  in  a  country  where  tame  ani¬ 
mals  were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  perform 
all  manner  of  fervile  labour.  He  offered  likewife  a  con¬ 
fiderable  body  of  troops ;  but  Cortes  was  fatisfied  with 
400  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  choofe  perlons  of  fuch 
note,  that  they  might  ferve  as  holtages  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  mailer. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  till  the  Spaniards  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  province  were  warlike,  fierce,  and  revenge¬ 
ful,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  agriculture 
and  fome  other  arts.  They  were  implacable  enemies  to 
Montezuma,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  had  waged  an  unluc- 
cefsful  war  againll  them  ;  and  therefore  Cortes  hoped  that 
it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  him  to  procure  their  friend- 
lhip.  With  this  view,  four  Zempoallans  of  high  rank 
were  fent  ambaffadors  to  Tlafcala,  dreffed  with  all  the 
badges  of  that  office  ulual  among  the  Indians.  The  le- 
nate  were  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
propofal  of  Cortes :  but  at  lall  Magifcatzin,  one  of  the 
oldeft  fenators,  and  a  perlbn  of  great  authority,  mentioned 
the  tradition  of  their  ancellors,  and  the  revelations  of 
their  priefts ;  that  a  race  of  invincible  men,  of  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  who  had  power  over  the  elements,  fhould  come  from 
a  the 
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die  eaft  to  fubdue  their  country.  He  compared  the  re- 
lemblance  which  the  ftrangers  bore  to  the  perfons  figured 
in  the  traditions  of  Mexico  ;  their  dominion  over  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fire,  air,  and  water;  lie  reminded  the  fenate  of 
their  prodigies,  omens,  and  fignals,  which  had  lately  ter¬ 
rified  the  Mexicans,  and  indicated  fome  very  important 
event;  and  then  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
rafhnefs  to  oppofe  a  force  apparently  aflifted  by  heaven, 
and  men  who  had  already  proved,  to  the  fad  experience 
of  thofe  who  oppofed  them,  that  they  were  invincible. 
This  orator  was  oppofed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Spaniards'  were  at  belt  but  powerful 
magicians  :  that  they  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious 
to  the  gods  by  pulling  down  their  images  and  altars, 
(which  indeed  Cortes  had  very  imprudently  done  at 
Zempoalla;)  and,  of  confequence,  that  they  might  eafily 
be  overcome,  as  the  gods  would  not  fail  to  refent  fuch  an 
outrage.  He  therefore  voted  for  war,  and  advifed  the 
crufliing  of  tliefe  invaders  at  one  blow. 

The  advice  of  Xicotencal  prevailed  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  ambafladors  were  detained  ;  which  giving  Cortes 
the  alarm,  he  drew  nearer  the  city  of  Tlafcala.  They 
fuffered  him  with  his  army  drawn  up  in  good  order,  to 
pafs  a  ftrong  wall  between  two  mountains,  which  might 
have  been  very  advantageoully  defended  againlt  him.  He 
had  not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pafs,  however,  before 
a  party  of  Tlafcalans  with  plumes  were  difcovered,  which 
denoted  that  an  army  was  in  the  field.  Thefe  he  drove 
before  him  by  a  detachment  of  fixhorfe;  obliged  them 
to  join  another  party ;  and  then,  reinforcing  the  advanced 
detachment,  charged  the  enemy  vdth  fuch  vigour  that 
they  began  to  retire.  Five  thoufand  Tlafcalans  then 
rulhed  out  of  their  hiding-places,  juft  as  the  infantry 
came  up  to  aflift  their  (lender  body  of  cavalry.  The 
enemy  attacked  with  the  utmoft  fury :  but  were  fo  much 
dilconcerted  by  the  firft  difcharge  of  the  fire-arms,  that 
they  loon  retreated  in  confufion,  furnilhing  the  Spaniards 
with  an  opportunity  of  purfuing  them  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter.  Cortes,  however,  luppofing  that  this  could  not  be 
their  whole  force,  advanced  with  the  utmoft  caution,  in 
order  of  battle,  to  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  had  a 
view  of  the  main  body  of  the  Tlafcalan  army  commanded 
by  Xicotencal,  confifting  of  no  fewer  than  40,000  men. 
By  thefe  the  fmall  army  of  Cortes  was  entirely  Unround¬ 
ed  :  which  Xicotencal  no  fooner  perceived,  than  he  con- 
tradled  the  circle  with  incredible  diligence,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  almoft  overwhelmed  with  fhowers  of  ar¬ 
rows,  darts,  and  ftones.  It  is  impoflible  but  in  this  cafe 
many  of  the  Spaniards  muft  have  perilhed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  infufficiency  of  the  Indian  weapons.  This 
circumftance  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious  advantage 
over,  them ;  and  therefore  the  Tlafcalans,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  valour  and  luperiority  in  number,  could  accom- 
p'.ilh  no  more,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  than  to  kill  one 
horfe  and  (lightly  wound  nine  l'oldiers. 

The  Tlafcalans,  being  taught  by  this,  and  fome  fubfe- 
quent  encounters,  how  much  they  were  inferior  to  the 
Spaniards,  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  really  what  Ma- 
gifcatzin  had  faid  ;  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  againft 
whom  human  power  could  not  prevail.  In  this  extre¬ 
mity  they  had  recourle  to  their  priefts,  requiring  them  to 
reveal  the  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary  events,  and  to 
declare  what  means  they  (hould  take  to  repel  fuch  formi¬ 
dable  invaders.  The  priefts,  after  many  facrifices  and  in- 
cafttations,  delivered  their  refponfe,  That  thefe  ftrangers 
were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated  by  his  animating 
energy  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft :  that,  by  day,  while 
cherilbed  with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they 
were  invincible;  but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat 
was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  Tlafcalans  adted  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  one  of  their  molt  eftabliftied  maxims  in  war, 
and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night-time, 
hoping  to  deftroy  them  when  enfeebled  and  lurprifed. 
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But  the  Spanifli  centinels,  having  ohferved  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  movements  among  the  Tlafcalans,  gave  the  alarm. 
Immediately  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  fallying 
out,  defeated  their  antagonifts  with  great  (laughter,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  to  approach  the  camp.  By  this  dif- 
after  the  Tlafcalans  were  heartily  di(pofed  to  peace ;  but 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  could  not  afcertain 
the  nature  of  thefe  furpriling  beings,  or  whether  they 
w'ere  really  of  a  benevolent  or  malignant  difpofition. 
There  were  circumftances  in  their  behaviour  which  feemed 
to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  conftantly  difmifled  the  prifoners  whom  they  took, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  prefents  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  toys,  and  renew-ed  their  offers  of  peace  after  every 
victory ;  this  lenity  amazed  people  accuftomed  to  the  ex¬ 
terminating  l'yftem  of  war  known  in  America,  and  who 
facrificed  and  devoured  without  mercy  all  the  caDtives 
taken  in  battle;  and  dilpofed  them  to  entertain  Yenti- 
ments  favourable  to  their  humanity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Cortes  had  feized  fifty  of  their  countrymen  who 
carried  provilions  to  his  camp,  and  cut  off  their  heads ; 
this  bloody  fpeftacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by 
the  fire-arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful  ideas 
of  their  ferocity.  Accordingly  they  addreffed  them  in 
the  following  manner  :  “  If  (faid  they)  you  are  divinities 
of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you  five  (laves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flefli.  If 
you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incenle  and 
variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  bread, 
and  fruit,  to  nourifh  you.”  After  this  addrefs,  the  peace 
was  foon  concluded,  to  the  great  fatisfaCtion  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  Tlafcalans  yielded  themfelves  as  vaflals  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  engaged  to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his 
operations;  while  he  took  the  republic  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  promifed  to  defend  their  perfons  and  poffef- 
fions  from  injury  and  violence. 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  Tlafcalans;  which,  however,  he  had 
almoft  entirely  loft,  by  his  untimely  zeal  in  deftroying 
their  idols,  as  he  had  done  thofe  of  Zempoalla.  But  he 
was  deterred  from  this  ralh  aftion  by  his  chaplain,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Olmedo;  and  left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the  un- 
dilturbed  exercife  of  their  fuperftitions,  requiring  only 
that  they  (hould  defift  from  their  horrid  practice  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  victims.  As  foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for 
(ervice,  he  relblved  to  continue  his  march  towards  Mexico, 
notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
looked  upon  his  deftruCtion  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  him- 
felf  into  the  power  of  fuch  a  faithlefs  prince  as  Monte¬ 
zuma.  .  But  the  emperor,  probably  intimidated  with  the 
fame  of  his  exploits,  had  relblved  to  admit  his  vifit;  and 
informed  Cortes  that  Ke  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  at  Cholula,  the  next  place  of  any  confequence 
on  the  road  to  Mexico.  Cortes  was  received  with  much 
feeming  cordiality;  but  6000  Tlafcalan  troops  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  were  obliged  to  remain  without  the  town, 
as  the  Cholulans  refilled  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies 
within  their  precinCts.  Yet  two  of  thefe,  by  difguifmg 
themfelves,  got  into  the  city,  and  acquainted  Cortes  that 
they  oblerved  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  citizens  retiring  every  night  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  that  fix  children  had  been  facrificed  in  the  great 
temple ;  a  lign  that  fome  warlike  enterprife  was  at  hand. 
At  the  fame  time  Donna  Marina,  the  interpreter,  received 
information  from  an  Indian  woman  of  diftinblion,  whofe 
confidence  (lie  had  gained,  that  the  deftrubtion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  was  concerted;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay 
concealed  near  the  town ;  that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were 
barricaded,  in  others  deep  pits  or  trenches  were  dug, 
and  (lightly  covered  over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horfe 
might  fall ;  that  ftones  and  miflive  weapons  were  collebted 
on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry  ;  and  that  the  fatal  hour  was  already  at  hand,  and 
their  ruin  Unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  news, 
4  D  lecretly 
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fecretly  arrefted  three  of  the  chief  priefts,  from  whom  he 
extorted  a  confeflion  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  he 
had  already  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft, 
he  inftantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict 
on  them  fuch  dreadful  vengeance  as  might  ftrike  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  his  lubjedts  with  terror.  On  a  lignal  given, 
the  troops  ruftied  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  defti- 
tute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much  aftoniftied,  that  the  weapons 
dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they  flood  motionlefs,  and 
incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards  attacked  them 
in  front,  the  Tlafcalans  did  the  lame  in  the  rear ;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  (laughter;  the  temples,  which  af¬ 
forded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts  and  fome  leading  men,  were 
fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the  flames.  At  length 
the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the  (laughter  of  6000  Cholulans, 
without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  re¬ 
leafed  the  magiftrates  ;  and,  reproaching  them  bitterly  for 
their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that,  as  juftice  was  now 
&ppeafed,  he  forgave  the  offence;  but  required  them  to 
recal  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  and  re-eftablifh  order 
in  the  town.  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  direftly 
towards  Mexico;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  was  entertained  with  accounts  of  the  opprefiions  and 
cruelty  of  Montezuma.  This  gave  him  the  greatell  hope 
of  accomplifning  his  defign;  as  he  now  perceived  that  the 
empire  was  entirely  divided,  and  no  Jbrt  of  unanimity  pre¬ 
vailed  among  them. 

In  defeending  from  the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  the  vaft 
plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  their  view,  and  prefented  the 
Ynoft  beautiful  profpeft  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  fertile 
,and  cultivated  fields,  a  lake  refembling  the  fea  in  extent, 

•  encompafl'ed-  with  large  towns,  and  the  capital  city  riling 
Upon  an  ifland  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples 
,and  its  turrets.  They  were  now  fully  fatisfied  that  the 
country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  fqrmedofit;  and  they  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  Ihould  foon  obtain  an  ample  recompence  for  all  their 
fervices  and  bufferings.  No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to 
oppofe  their  progrefs  ;  and  Cortes  was  ahnoft  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had  determined  whe¬ 
ther  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as  an 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  marched  forward,  however,  with 
great  circumfpeftion.  At  length,  as  they  drew  near  the 
city,  about  1000  perfons,  apparently  of  diftinbtion,  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in 
mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  thefe,  in  his  order,  palled 
by  Cortes,  and  faluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed 
molt  refpectful  and  fubmifiive  in  their  country.  They 
announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  foon 
after  his  harbingers  came  in  flgnt.  There  appeared  firft 
two  hundred  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with  large 
plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  fafhion,  marching  two  and 
two,  in  deep  lilence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  Axed  on 
the  ground.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher 
rank,  in  their  moft  fliowy  apparel ;  in  the  midft  of  whom 
was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Four  of  his 
principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their  (boulders,  others 
fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanfhip  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers  with  rods  of 
gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at 
certain  intervals  :  and  at  that  lignal  all  the  people  bowed 
their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look 
on  fo  great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes,  dif- 
moupting,  advanced  towards  him  with  officious  lrafte, 
and  in  a  refpeftful  pofture.  At  the  lame  time  Monte¬ 
zuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
two  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  flow  and 
llately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  ftreet  with  cot¬ 
ton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes 
accofted  him  with  profound  reverence,  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fall; ion.  He  returned  the  falutation,  according  to 
the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with 
his  hand,  and  then  killing  it.  This  ceremony  appeared 
fuch  amazing  condefcenflon  in  a  proud  monarch,  who 


fcarcely  deigned  to  confider  the  reft  of  mankind  as  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  himfelf,  that  all  his  fubjefts  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  thofe  perfons,  before  whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in 
this  manner,  to  be  fomething  more  than  human.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spaniards 
frequently,  and  with' much  i'atisfaftion,  heard  themfelves 
denominated  teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material  palled 
in  this  firft  interview.  Montezuma  conduced  Cortes  to 
the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception  ; 
and  immediately  took  leave  of  him  with  a  politenefs-  not 
unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined  :  “  You  are  now  (fays 
he)  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  houfe;  refrelh  your- 
felves  after  your  fatigue,  and  bejiappy  until  I  return.'’ 
The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was 
a  houfe  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma:  it  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ftone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  diftances, 
which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament ;  and  its 
apartments  and  courts  were  fo  large  as  to  accommodate 
both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  firft  care 
of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity,  bv 
planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  different 
avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  diviiion  of 
his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  polling  centi- 
nels  at  proper  ftations,  with  injunctions  to  obferve  the 
fame  vigilant  difeipline  as  if  they  were  within  fight  of  an, 
enemy’s  camp. 

In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  his  guefts 
with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firft  interview;  and  brought 
prefents  of  fuch  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  liis  .offi¬ 
cers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality 
of  the  monarch  to  be  fuitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kino-_ 
dom.  A  long  conference  enfued,  in  which  Cortes  learn¬ 
ed  what  was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with  refpeCt  to- 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  eftablilhed  tradition,  he  told  him, 
among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  anceftors  came  'originally 
from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now 
1'ubjeCt  to  his  dominion ;  that,  after  they  were  fettled 
there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country,  promifing,  that  at  fome  future 
period  his  defeendants  fnould  vilit  them,  a  fume  the  govern* 
ment,  and  reform  their  conftitutions  and  laws;  that,  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  leen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers, 
he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  perfons  whole 
appearance  their  prophecies  taught  them  to  expeCt ;  that 
accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  ftrangers,  but 
as  relations  of  the  fame  blood  and  parentage,  and  defired 
that  they  might  confider  themfelves  as  mafters  in  his  domi¬ 
nions-,  for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubjedts'  Ihould  be  ready 
to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
willies.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  ufual  ftyle  with  re- 
fpe<5l  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his 
intention  in  lending  him  into  that  country;  artfully  en¬ 
deavouring  fo  to  frame  his  dilcourfe,  that  it  might  coin¬ 
cide  as  much  as  polfible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma 
had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next 
morning,  Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants 
were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The 
three  lublequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city  ; 
the  appearance  of  which,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the  order  of  its 
buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place 
the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and  yet  fo  little  re- 
lembling  the  ftrudture  of  an  European  city,  filled  them 
with  furprife  and  admiration. 

Mexico  is  lituated  in  a  large  plain, environed  by  moun¬ 
tains  of  luch  height,  that,  though  within  the  torrid  zone, 
the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  heathful.  All 
the  moifture  which  defeends  from  the  high  grounds  ie 
colle£ted  in  feveral  lakes,  the  two  largeft  of  which,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are  frelh,  thofe  of  the  other 
brackilli.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  fome  fmall 
illands  adjoining  to  them,  the  capital  of  Montezuma’s 
empire  was  built.  The  accels  to  the  city  was  by  artificial 
caufeways  or  ftreels,  formed  of  Hones  and  earth,  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake,  during 
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the  rainy  feafon,  overflowed  the  flat  country,  thefe  caufe- 
ways  were  of  confidera'ole  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on 
the  weft,. a  mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tezcuco,  on  the 
north-weft,  three  miles  ;  that  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the 
fouth  fix  miles.  On  the  eaft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and 
the  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.  In  each  of 
thefe  caufe ways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through 
which  the  waters  flowed;  and  over  thefe  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth,  the  caufe¬ 
way  or  ftreet  had  every-where  an  uniform  appearance. 
As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  Angular,  its  conftruc- 
tion  Was  remarkable.  Not  only  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  but  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to 
•perfons  of  diftin&ion,  were  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that,  in 
companion  with  any  other  buildings  which  had  been 
difcovered  in  America,  they  might  be  termed  magnificent. 
The  habitations  of  the  common  people  were  mean,  re- 
•fcmbling  the  huts  of  other  Indians  ;  but  they  were  all 
placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals 
•which  patted  through  the  city,  in  fome  of  its  diftribts,  or 
on  the  fides  of  the  ftreets  which  interfe&ed  it  in  other 
quarters.  In  feveral  places  were  large  openings  or  fquares, 

.  one  of  which,  allotted  to  the  great  market,  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  fpacious  that  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  perfons  car¬ 
ried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New 
if.  World,  and  the  nobleft  monument  of  the  induftry  and 
art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  the 
Spaniards  who  are  moll  moderate  in  their  computations, 
reckon  that  there  were  at  leaft  160,000  inhabitants. 

But,  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe  objebls 
might  amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  ut- 
moft  folicitude  with  refpeft  to  their  own  fituation.  From 
a  concurrence  of  circumftances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than 
favourable  to  their  progrefs,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were 
now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having  once  met  with 
open  oppofition  from  its  monarch.  The  Tlafcalans,  how¬ 
ever,  had  earneltly  diffuaded  them  from  placing  fuch  con¬ 
fidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  enter  a  city  of  fuch  peculiar 
fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them 
at  mercy,  lhut  up  as  it  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was 
impoflible  to  efcape.  They  allured  them  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  priefts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counfelled  their 
lovereign  to  admit  the  ftrangers  into  the  capital,  thatffe 
might  cut  them  off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  f-uff? 
rity.  The  Spaniards  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the 
apprehenfions  of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  founda¬ 
tion  ;  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying  part  of  the 
caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered 
impracticable,  and  they  mult  remain  cooped  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  hoftile  city,  furrounded  by  multitudes  fuffi- 
cient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  without  a  poffibility  of  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  their  allies. 

Before  he  fet  out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received 
e  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qualpopoca,  one  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  aflembled  an  army 
in  order  to  attack  iome  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  encouraged  to  throw”  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efca- 
lante  had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fup- 
port  his  allies  ;  that  an  engagement  had  enfued,  in  which, 
though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  Efcalante,  with 
feven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe 
killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the 
enemy  and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  captive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different 
cities,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that* their  invaders 
were  not  immortal,  had  been  lent  to  Mexico.  Cortes, 
though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indication 
of  Montezuma’s  hoftile  intentions,  had  continued  his 
march.  But,  as  foon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became 
fenfible,  that,  from  an  excels  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior 
valour  and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the 
difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  un¬ 
known  country.but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he 


received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation  was  very  imperfeCt,  he  had  pulhed  forward  into  a 
fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Difgrace,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  was  the  certain  confequence  of  attempting  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fup- 
porting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New  Spain 
had  formed  with  refpeCt  to  the  irrefiftible  power  of  his 
arms.  Upon  the  firft  fymptom  of  timidity  on  his  part, 
their  veneration  would  ceafe;  and  Montezuma,  whom 
fear  alone  reftrained  at  prefent,  would  let  loofe  upon  him 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  fovereign  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  a  feries  of  victories ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fuccefs  could  fcreen 
his  conduCt  from  the  cenfure  of  irregularity.  From  all 
thefe  confiderations,  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  his  fta- 
tion,  and  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  one  bold  ftep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon 
another  (till  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his 
mind  was  equal  to  it ;  and,  after  revolving  the  matter 
with  deep  attention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extras 
ordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to  feize  Monte¬ 
zuma  in  his  palace,  and  carry  him  a  prifoner  to  the  Span- 
iffi  quarters.  From  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the. 
Mexicans  for  the  perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  he  lipped,  by  having  Mon¬ 
tezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme  direction  of 
their  affairs ;  or  at  leaft,  with  fuch  a  facred  pledge  in  his 
hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  fecure  from  any  effort 
of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  ftartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious,  and  raifed  ob¬ 
jections.  The  more  intelligent  and  refblute,  confcious 
that  it  was  the  only  refource  in  which  there  appeared  any 
profpeCt  of  fafety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought 
over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame  opinion, 
that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his' 
ufual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Ve- 
lalquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  as  many  trufty  foldiers.  Thirty  chofen  men  followed, 
not  in  regular  order,  but  launtering  at  fome  diftance,  as 
if  they  had  no  objeCt  but  curiofity. ;  fmall  parties  were 
polled  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  ftreets  leading  from 
the  Spanifh  quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the  remainder  of 
his  troops,  with  the  Tlafcalan  allies,  were  under  arms, 
ready  to  fally  out  on  the  firft  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  were  admitted  without  fufpicion  ;  the  Mexicans 
retiring,  as  ufual,  out  of  refpeCl.  He  addreffed  the  mo¬ 
narch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
employed  in  former  conferences;  reproaching, him  bit¬ 
terly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  aflault  made  upon  the 
Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  demanding  public 
reparation  for  the  lofs  which  lie  had  fuftained  by  the 
death  of  fome  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  infuit 
offered  to  the  great  prince  whole  fervants  they  were. 
Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpefted  accufation, 
and  changing  colour,  either  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he  was 
treated,  afferted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earneft- 
nefs ;  and,  as  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  inftantly  to  bring 
Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  prifoners  to  Mexico'. 
Cortes  replied,  with  feeming  complaifance,  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  fo  refpeftable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind  ;  but  that  fomething  more  was  requilite  to  fatisfy 
his  followers,  who  would  never  be  convinced  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma  did  not  harbour  hoftile  intentions,  againft  them, 
unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment, 
he  removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  where  he  fhould  be  ferved 
and  honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch. 

The  firft  mention  of  fo  ftrange  a  propofal  bereaved 
Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almolt  of  motion.  At  length 
he  haughtily  anlwered,  “  That  perfons  of  his  rank  were 
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■not  accuftomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themfelves  as  pri¬ 
soners  ;  and,  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  fo,  his  fubje&s 
would  not  permit  Such  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their 
Sovereign.”  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endea¬ 
voured  alternately  to  Soothe  and  intimidate  him.  The 
altercation  became  warm ;  and  having  continued  above 
three  hours,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gal¬ 
lant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  “Why 
.vvafte  more  time  in  vain  ?  let  us  either  Seize  him  inftantly, 
or  flab  him  to  the  heart.”  The  threatening  voice  and 
fierce  geflures  with  which  thefe  words  were  uttered,  flruck 
Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  Senfible,  had  now 
proceeded  So  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  re¬ 
cede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  neceffity  un¬ 
avoidable.  He  Saw  both  ;  and,  abandoning  himfelf  to  his 
fate,  complied  with  their  requeft.  His  officers  were  called. 
He  communicated  to  them  his  refolution.  Though  afto- 
nifhed  and  afflicted,  they  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the 
will  of  their  mailer,  but  carried  him  in  Silent  pomp,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters. 

They  at  firlt  pretended  to  treat  Montezuma  with  great 
refpeCl  ;  but  Soon  took  care  to  let  him  know  that  he  was 
entirely  in  their  power.  Cortes  wiffied  that  the  fhedding 
the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  fhould  appear  the  moll  heinous 
•crime  that  could  be  committed  ;  and  therefore  not  only 
•took  a  moll  exemplary  vengeance  on  thofe  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  affair  of  Villa  Rica,  but  even  put  the 
emperor  himfelfin  chains  till  the  execution  of  the  Mexican 
general  was  over.  By  thefe,  and  other  infults,  he  at  lafl 
gained  entirely  the  afcendant  over  this  unhappy  monarch ; 
and  he  took  care  to  improve  his  opportunity  to  the  ut- 
anoft.  He  Sent  his  emiffaries  into  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  accompanied  with  Mexicans  of  diftin&ion,  who 
might  ferve  both  to  guide  and  to  proteCt  them.  They 
vifited  moft  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  foil  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  Surveyed  with  particular  care  thediftriCls  which 
yielded  gold  or  Silver,  pitched  upon  Several  places  as  pro¬ 
per  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  Submitting  to  the  Spanifh  yoke ; 
and,  while  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name 
amd  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  Some  of  the 
principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whofe  abilities  or  inde¬ 
pendent  Spirit  excited  his  jealouly  ;  and  fubftituted  in 
their  place  perfons  who  he  imagined  would  be  more  ob¬ 
sequious. 

One  thing,  however,  was  flill  wanting  to  complete  his 
Security.  He  wdihed  to  have  Such  a  command  of  the  lake 
as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  difguft, 
the  Mexicans  fhould  take  arms  againft  him,  and  break 
down  the  bridges  or  caufeways,  in  order  to  inclofe  him 
in  the  city.  In  order  to  obtain  this  without  giving  dif¬ 
guft  to  the  emperor  or  his  court,  Cortes  artfully  inflamed 
the  curiofity  of  the  Indians  with  accounts  of  the  Spanifh 
flapping,  and  thofe  floating  palaces  that  moved  with  Such 
velocity  on  the  water  without  the  affiitance  of  oars ;  and, 
when  he  found  that  the  monarch  himfelf  was  extremely 
defirous  of  feeing  Such  a  novelty,  he  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  gratification  be- 
Sides  a  few  neceflaries  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  that  he  had 
workmen  in  his  army  capable  of  building  fuch  veflels. 
The  bait  took  with  Montezuma ;  and  he  gave  immediate 
orders  that  all  his  people  fhould  affill  Cortes  in  whatever 
he  fhould  direCl  concerning  the  flopping.  By  this  means, 
in  a  few  days,  two  brigantines  were  got  ready,  full  rigged 
and  equipped;  and  Montezuma  was  invited  on-board,  to 
make  the  firfl  trial  of  their  failing,  of  which  he  could 
form  no  idea.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for  this  pur- 
pole,  and  gave  orders  for  a  great  hunting  upon  the  water, 
m  order  that  all  his  people  might  be  diverted  with  the 
novelty  prefented  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  royal  equipage  was  ready  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  the  lake  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  boats 
and  canoes  loaded  with  people.  The  Mexicans  had  aug¬ 
mented  the  number  of  their  rowers  on-board  the  royal 
barges,  with  an  intention  to  difgrace  the  Spanifh  vefl’els, 
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which  they  regarded  as  clumfy,  unwieldly,  and  heavy. 
But  they  were  foon  undeceived  ;  a  frefh  gale  flarted  up, 
the  brigantines  hoifled  fail,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of 
all  the  fpeClators,  and  foon  left  all  the  canoes  behind  ; 
while  the  monarch  exulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards, 
without  once  confidering  that  now  he  had  effectually  ri- 
vetted  his  own  chains. 

Cortes,  having  obtained  this  important  point,  refolved 
to  put  the  condefcenfion  of  the  emperor  to  a  trial  flill 
more  fevere.  He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  him¬ 
felf  a  vaffal  to  the  crown  of  Callile ;  to  hold  his  crown  of 
him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjeCt  his  dominions  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requifition,  hu¬ 
miliating  as  it  was,  Montezuma  complied.  He  called  to¬ 
gether  the  chief  men  of  his  empire,  and,  in  a  folemn  ha¬ 
rangue,  reminded  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
which  led  them  to  expeCt  the  arrival  of  a  people  j'pruitg 
from  the  fame  Jloek  with  themfelves ,  in  order  to  take  pof- 
feffion  ot  the  fupreme  power:  he  declared  his  belief  that 
the  Spaniards  were  this  promifed  race ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  recognifed  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern 
the  Mexican  empire,  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  thefe  words, 
Montezuma  difeovered  how  deeply  he  was  afteCted  in 
making  fuch  a  facrifice.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  in¬ 
terrupted  his  difeourfe.  The  firfl  mention  of  luch  a  refo¬ 
lution  flruck  the  affembly  dumb  with  aftonifhment.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow  mingled  with 
indignation  ;  which  indicated  fome  violent  eruption  of 
rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw,  and  fea- 
fonably  interpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his 
mailer  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the 
royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  con- 
flitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  affurance, 
added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  their  monarch’s  example,  extorted  the  confent  of 
the  aflembly ;  and  the  aCl  of  lubmiffion  and  homage  was 
executed  with  all  the  formalities  which  the  Spaniards 
pleafed  to  preferibe. 

Montezuma,  at  the  requeft  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this 
profeffion  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  prefent 
to  his  new  fovereign ;  and,  after  his  example,  his  fubjeCts 
brought  in  very  liberal  contributions.  The  Spaniards 
then  collected  all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either  vo- 
iVriitarily  bellowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his  people  under  va¬ 
rious  pretences  ;  and,  having  melted  the  gold  and  lilver, 
the  value  of  thefe  amounted  to  600,000  pefos.  The  fol- 
diers  were  impatient  to  have  it  divided  ;  and  Cortes  com¬ 
plied  with  their  deiire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  fet  apart 
as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was  allowed  to 
Cortes  as  commander.  The  l’ums  advanced  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cuba,  who  had  originally  fitted  out  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  were  then  deduced.  The  remainder  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  army,  including  the  garril’on  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks;  and,  after  fo 
many  deductions,  the  fhare  of  a  private  man  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  100  pefos.  This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their  fanguine 
expectations,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs,  and  no  fmall 
exertions  of  the  liberality,  of  Cortes,  to  prevent  an  open 
mutiny.  However,  he  at  lafl  reftored  tranquillity  ;  but 
had  no  fooner  efcaped  this  danger,  than  he  involved  him¬ 
felf,  by  his  imprudent  zeal  for  religion,  in  one  much  worfe. 
Montezuma,  though  often  importuned,  had  obftinately 
refufed  to  change  his  religion,  orabolifh  the  fuperllitious 
rites  which  had  been  for  fuch  a  long  time  praCtifed 
throughout  his  dominions.  This  at  lafl  tranfported  the 
Spaniard  with  fuch  rage,  that,  in  a  fally  of  zeal,  he  led 
out  his  foldiers  in  order  to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the 
great  temple  by  force.  But  the  priefls  taking  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with  great 
ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes’s  prudence  over-ruled  his 
zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defifl  from  his  rafli  attempt,  after 
diilodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  fhrines,  and  placing 
in  their  Head  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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From  tins  moment  tlie  Mexicans  began  to  meditate  the 
exp  u  Hi  on  or  the  deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  priefts 
and  leading  men  held  frequent  meetings  with  Montezuma 
for  this  purpofe.  But,  as  any  violent  attempt  might 
Have  proved  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch,  it  was  thought 
proper  firft  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having  called 
•Cortes  into  his  prefence,  he  obferved,  that  now,  as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully  accomplilhed,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  the  people  fignified  their  de¬ 
lire,  that  he  and  his  followers  Ihould  quietly  depart  out 
of  the  empire.  With  this  he  required  them  to  comply, 
or  unavoidable  deftruftion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their 
heads.  This  unexpefted  requifition,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  alarmed  Cortes.  However, 
he  fuppofed  that  more  might  be  gained  by  a  feigned  com¬ 
pliance  than  by  open  refiftance  ;  and  therefore  replied 
with  great  compofure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  return  ;  but,  as  he  had  deftroyed  the  veffels 
in  which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifife  for  building 
other  fhips.  This  appeared  reafonable  ;  and  a  number  of 
Mexicans  were  lent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and 
fome  Spanilh  carpenters  were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
w'ork. 

Cortes  flattered  himfelf,  that,  during  this  interval,  he 
might  either  find  means  to  avert  the  threatened  danger, 
or  receive  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf.  Nine  months  had  now  elapfed  iince  Porto- 
carrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  difpatches  to 
Spain;  and  he  daily  expefted  a  return,  with  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  authority  from  the  king,  without  which  all 
that  he  had  done  ferved  only  to  mark  him  out  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  punifhment.  While  he  remained  in  great  anxiety 
on  this  account,  news  were  brought  that  fome  (hips  had 
appeared  on  the  coaft.  Thefe  were  imagined  by  Cortes  to 
be  a  reinforcement  fent  him  from  Spain  ;  but  his  joy  was 
of  Ihort  continuance,  for  a  courier  very  foon  arrived  from 
Vera  Cruz,  with  certain  information  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and, 
inftead  of  bringing  luccours,  threatened  them  with  im¬ 
mediate  deftruftion.  Velafquez  had  been  excited  to  this 
hoftile  mealure  chiefly  through  the  indilcretion,  or  rather 
treachery,  of  the  meffiengers  of  Cortes  ;  who,  contrary  to 
hi\  exprefs  injunftions,  had  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
and  given  intelligence  of  all  that  had  palled  ;  and  Ve¬ 
lafquez,  tranfported  with  rage  at  hearing  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Cortes,  had  now  fent  againll  him  this  armament ; 
confifting  of  eighteen  fhips,  which  carried  eighty  horfe- 
men,  and  eight  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  a  brave 
officer  named  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez ;  whofe  inltruftions 
-were,  to  feize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend 
them  prifoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

This  proved  a  moll  affiifting  piece  of  news  to  Cortes, 
who,  having  now  no  refource  but  in  war,  left  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
yi  officer  of  great  bravery,  and  much  refpefted  by  the 
Mexicans,  to  guard  the  capital  and  the  captive  emperor; 
while  he  himfelf  marched  with  the  remainder,  to  meet  his 
formidable  opponent,  who  had  taken  pofleffion  of  Zem- 
poalla.  Even  after  being  reinforced  by  Sandoval,  his  go¬ 
vernor  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  force  of  Cortes  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  and  the  poffibility  of 
furpriiing  his  enemies  ;  and,  as  he  chiefly  dreaded  their 
cavalry,  he  armed  his  loldiers  with  long  fpears,  accuftom- 
ing  them  to  that  deep  and  compaft  arrangement  which 
the  life  of  this  formidable  weapon  enabled  them  to  aflume. 
As  he  advanced,  however,  he  repeated  his  propofals  of 
accommodation  ;  but  thefe  being  conftantly  rejected,  and 
a  price  fet  upon  bis  head,  he  at  lalt  attacked  Narvaez  in 
the  night-time,  entirely  defeated  and  took  him  priloner, 
obliging  all  his  troops  to  own  allegiance  to  himfelf. 

Nothing  could  be  more  feafonable  than  this  victory,  by 
which  Cortes  found  his  army  very  confiderably  increafed; 
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for  moll  of  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez  chofe  rather  to  follow 
Cortes  than  to  return  to  Cuba,  whither  the  conqueror  had 
offered  to  fend  them  if  they  chofe.  His  affairs  at  Mexico, 
in  the  mean  time,  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  to¬ 
tally  ruined  ;  and,  had  this  decifive  viftory  been  delayed 
but  a  few  days  longer,  he  mult  have  come  "too  late  to  faye 
his  companions.  A  Ihort  time  after  the  defeat  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Mexico  with  the  difagreeable  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms  ;  and,  having 
feized_  and  deftroyed  the  two  brigantines  which  he  had 
built  in  order  to  lecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  killed  fome,  and 
wounded  many  more,  burnt  their  magazine  of  provifions, 
and,  in  Ihort,  carried  on  hoftilities  with  fuch  fury,  that, 
though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themfelves  with 
undaunted  refolution,  they  mull  either  be  cut  off  by  fa¬ 
mine,  or  link  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  This 
revolt  was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  Hill  more 
alarming.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the 
Mexicans  flattered  themfelves,  that  the  long-expefted  op¬ 
portunity  of  reftoring  their  fovereign  to  liberty,  and  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  Spaniards,  was  arrived:  and  confutations 
were  accordingly  held  for  bringing  about  both  thefe 
events.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  confcious  of  their  own 
weaknefc,  fufpefted  and  dreaded  thefe  machinations  ;  but 
Alvarado,  who  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  addrefs 
of  Cortes,  took  the  worft  method  imaginable  to  overcome 
them.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  foothe  or  cajole  the 
Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  their  folemn 
feftivals,  when  the  principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were 
dancing,  according  to  cuftom,  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple:  he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and, 
allured  partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in 
honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting 
off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  confpiracy  which  he  dread¬ 
ed,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unfufpicious  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  mafiacred  a  great  number;  none  efcaping  but 
fuch  as  made  their  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple. 
A11  aftion  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the 
city,  but  the  whole  empire,  with  indignation  and'  rage  ; 
and  the  Mexicans  immediately  proceeded  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

Cortes  advanced  with  the  utmoft:  celerity  to  the  relief 
of  his  diftrefled  companions  ;  but,  as  he  palled  along,  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Spaniards  were  generally 
held  in  abhorrence.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  de- 
ferted  the  towns  through  which  he  palled ;  no  perfon  of 
note  appeared  to  meet  him  with  the  ul'ual  refpeft: ;  nor 
were  provifions  brought  to  his  camp  as  ul'ual.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  fig  ns  of  averfion  and  horror,  however,  the 
Mexicans  were  lo  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  that  they 
again  permitted  him  to  enter  the  capital  without  oppofi- 
tion  ;  though  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  him,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  caufeways 
which  led  to  it.  Cortes  was  received  by  his  companions 
with  the  utmoft  joy  ;  and  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  fo  far 
intoxicated  the  general  himfelf,  that  he  not  only  ne- 
glefted  to  viiit  Montezuma,  but  exprefled  himfelf  very 
contemptuoufly  concerning  him.  Thefe  expreffions  beinn- 
reported  among  the  Mexicans,  they  all  at  once  flew  to 
arms,  and  made  fuch  a  violent  and  fudden-  attack,  that  all 
the  valour  and  Ikill  of  Cortes  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
repel  them.  This  produced  great  uneafinefs  among  the 
foldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  had  imagined  there  was  nothin-*- 
to  do  but  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  country. 
Dilcontent  and  murmurings,  however,  were  now  of  no 
avail ;  they  were  inclofed  in  a  hoftile  city,  and,  without 
fome  extraordinary  exertions,  were  inevitably  undone. 
Cortes,  therefore,  made  a  defperate  fially  ;  but,  after  exert¬ 
ing  his  utmoft  efforts  for  a  whole"  day,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  killed,  a  ad  upwards  of  fixty 
wounded.  Another  fally  was.  attempted  with  the  like 
bad  fuccefs,  and  in  it  Cortes  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the 
hand. 
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The  Spanilh  general  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  error ;  and  therefore  betook  himfelf  to  the  only  re- 
fource  which  w'as  left;  namely,  to  try  what  effeft  the  in- 
terpofition  of  Montezuma  would  have  to  foothe  or  over¬ 
awe  his  fubje&s.  When  the  Mexicans  approached  the 
next  morning  to  renew  the  aflault,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the 
lad  neceility  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of  his  own  dis¬ 
grace,  and  of  the  llavery  of  his  people,  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp-in 
which  he  uled  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions.  At  the 
fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  been  long  accul- 
tomed  to  reverence  almolt  as  a  god,  the  Mexicans  in- 
llantly  forebore  their  hoftilities,  and  many  proftrated 
themlelves  on  the  ground:  but,  when  he  add  refled  them 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  made  ule  of  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  he  could  think  of  to  mitigate  their  rage,  they  telli- 
fied  their  refentment  with  loud  murmurings ;  and  at 
length  broke  forth  with  fuch  fury,  that,  before  the  foldiers 
appointed  to  guard  Montezuma  had  time  to  cover  him 
with  their  ffiields,  he  was  wounded  with  two  arrows,  and 
a  blow  on  the  temple  with  a  hone  ftruck  him  to  the  ground. 
On  feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  inftantly  fled  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation ;  and  Montezuma  Was  conveyed  to 
his  apartment,  whither  Cortes  followed  in  order  to  con- 
iole  him.  But,  as  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived 
that  he  was  become  an  objeT  of  hatred  and  contempt 
even  to  his  own  fubjedts,  bis  haughty  fpirit  revived,  and 
he  lcorned  to  prolong  his  life  after  this  laft  humiliation  ; 
flripping  the  bandages  from  his  wounds  in  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  and  refufing  to  take  any  nourifhment,  he  loon 
ended  bis  wretched  days  ;  refufing  with  difdain  all  the  fo- 
iicifations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  loll:  all  hopes  of 
bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  retreat.  But,  in  accomplifliing  his  defign,  he 
was  engaged  in  new  confiidts.  His  antagonifts,  having 
taken  polfeffion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple,  which 
overlooked  the  Spanilh  quarters,  and  placing  there  a  gar- 
rifon  of  their  principal  warriors,  the  Spaniards  were  fo 
much  expofed  to  their  miflile  weapons,  that  none  could 
Air  without  danger  of  being  killed  or  wounded.  From 
this  poll:,  therefore,  it  was  neceflary  to  dillodge  them  at 
any  rate  ;  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  large  detachment 
of  chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But 
Efcobar,  though  a  valiant  officer,  and  though  he  exerted 
liis  utmoft  efforts,  was  thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  however, 
fenfible  that  not  only  his  reputation,  but  the  fafety  of  his 
army,  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  aflault,  caufed  a 
buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  it 
with  his  wounded  hand,  and  ruffied  with  his  drawn 
fword  among  the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged 
by  the  prefence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually  forced 
their  way  upthefteps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage 
began  ;  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obferv- 
ing  Cortes  as  he  was  animating  his  foldiers,  refolved  to 
facrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of 
lo  many  calamities  which  defolated  their  country.  They 
approached  him  in  a  fuppliant  polture,  as  if  they  intended 
to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and,  feizing  him  in  a  moment, 
hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they 
threw  themfelves  headlong,  irl  hopes  of  dragging  him 
along  with  them.  But  Cortes,  by  Ins  ftrength  and  agility, 
difengaged  himfelf  from  their  grafp ;  fo  that  the  two 
Mexicans  perilhed  alone. 

As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became  mailers  of  the  tower, 
they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  without  further  moleftation  con¬ 
tinued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat.  This  became 
the  more  necelfary,  as  their  enemies,  aftoniflied  at  this  laft 
effort  of  their  valour,  had  now  entirely  changed  their  fyf- 
tem  of  hoftility  ;  and,  inftead  of  incefiant  attacks,  endea¬ 
voured,  by  barricading  the  ftreets  and  breaking  down  the 
oauleways,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards 
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with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  ftarve  an  enemy  whom 
they  could  not  fubdue.  The  firft  point  to  be  determined 
was,  whether  they  ffiould  march  out  openly  in  the  face  of 
day,  when  they  could  difcern  every  danger,  or  whether 
they  Ihould  endeavour  to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night.  The 
latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Mexicans  would  prevent  them  from  attacking 
them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fuperftition 
in  giving  credit  to  the  predictions  of  a  private  foldier, 
who  pretended  to  aftrology,  and  allured  them  of  fuccefs 
if  they  retreated  in  this  manner.  Towards  midnight, 
therefore,  they  began  their  march,  in  three  divifions. 
Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alvarado  and  Velafquez  de 
Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear;  and  Cortes  com¬ 
manded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prifoners, 
among  whom  were  a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma, 
together  with  feveral  Mexicans  of  diftinClion,  the  artil¬ 
lery,  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber  intended 
to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  caufeway.  They 
marched  in  profound  lilence  along  the  caufeway  which 
led  to  Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was  fhorter  than  any  of  the 
reft,  and,  lying  molt  remote  from  the  road  toward  Tlaf- 
cala  and  the  lea-coaft,  had  been  left  molt  entire  by  the 
Mexicans. 

They  reached  the  firft  breach  in  the  caufeway  without 
moleftation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 
But  the  Mexicans  had  not  only  watched  all  their  motions, 
but  made  preparations  for  a  molt  formidable  attack. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing  their 
bridges  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in  conducting  their 
liorfes  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were  luddenly  alarmed, 
with  the  found  of  warlike  inftruments,  and  found  them¬ 
felves  afiaulted  on  all  Tides  by  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  enemies.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  bridge  was  wedged 
fo  fall  in  the  mud  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  remove  it.  Difmayed  at  this  accident, 
the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  to  the  lecond 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  fide  ; 
and,  though  they  defended  themfelves  with  their  ulual 
courage,  yet,  crowded  as  they  were  in  a  narrow  caufeway, 
their difcipline  and  military  lkiil  were  of  little  avail;  nor 
did  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  allow  them  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  their  fire-arms  or  the  luperiority  of  their 
other  weapons.  At  laft  the  Spaniards,  overborne  with 
the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  began  to  give  way,  and  in 
a  moment  the  confulion  was  univerfal.  Cortes,  with  about 
one  hundred  foot-foldiers,  and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way 
over  the  two  remaining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  them  as  foon  as 
they  arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as  were  yet  capable  of 
fervice,  to  affift  his  friends  in  their  retreat.  He  met  with 
part  of  his  foldiers  who  had  forced- their  way  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  aggreflors,  or  perilhing  in  the  lake ;  and 
heard  the  grievous  lamentations  of  others  whom  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  facriiiced  to  the 
god  of  w  ar. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  more  than  one  half  of  Cortes’s  army 
perilhed,  together  with  many  officers  of  diftindtion.  All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  loft ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  horfes  and  above  two  thoufand  Tlalca- 
lans  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  final'  part  of  their  trea- 
fure  faved.  The  firft  care  of  the  Spanilh  general  was  to 
find  lome  flielter  for  his  wearied  troops ;  for,  as  the' 
Mexicans  infefted  them  on.  every  fide,  and  the  people 
of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue 
in  his  prefent  Ration.  At  laft  he  dilcovered  a  temple 
feated  on  an  eminence,  in  which  he  found  not  only  the 
ftielter  he  wanted,  but  lome  provilions  :  and,  though  the 
enemy  did  not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the 
day,  they  were  without  much  difficulty  prevented  from 
making  any  impreffion.  For  fix  days  after,  they  conti¬ 
nued  their  march  through  a  barren,  ill-cultivated,  and 
thinly-peopled,  country,  where  they  were  often  obliged 
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to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  /talks  of  green  maize ; 
at  the  fame  time  they  were  haraffed  without  intermifiion 
by  large  parties  of  Mexicans,  who  attacked  them  on  all 
fides.  On  the  fixth  day  they  reached  Otumba,  not  far 
from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlafcala.  Early  next 
morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it,  flying  parties 
of  the  enemy  /till  hanging  on  their  rear;  and,  amidft  the  in- 
fults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hostilities,  Donna 
Marina  remarked,  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exulta¬ 
tion,  “  Go,  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the  place  where  you  (hall 
quickly  meet  with  the  punifhment  due  to  your  crimes.” 

The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  com¬ 
prehend,  until  they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence 
before  them.  There  a  fpacious  valley  opened  to  their 
view,  covered  with  a  vail  army  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their 
troops  they  haraffed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had 
affembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
lake  ;  and,  marching  along  the  road  which  led  dire6tly  to 
Tlafcala,  polled  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which 
they  knew  Cortes  mull  pafs.  At  the  fight  of  this  incre¬ 
dible  multitude,  which  they  could  furvey  at  once  from 
the  rifing  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  altonilhed,  and 
even  the  boldell  began  to  del'pair.  But  Cortes,  without 
allowing  their  fears  time  to  operate,  after  warning  them 
briefly  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  conquer  or 
die,  led  them  inllantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans 
waited  their  approach  with  unufual  fortitude :  yet  l'uch 
was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanilh  discipline  and  arms, 
that  the  impreflion  of  this  lmall  body  was  irrefillible  ;  and, 
whichever  way  its  force  w'as  directed,  it  penetrated  and 
difperfed  the  moll  numerous  battalions.  But,  while  thefe 
gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from 
another ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every 
attack,  were  ready  to  link  under  thefe  repeated  efforts, 
without  feeing  any  end  to  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  vic¬ 
tory.  At  that  time  Cortes  obferved  the  great  llandard 
of  the  empire,  which  W'as  carried  before  the  Mexican  ge¬ 
neral,  advancing;  and,  fortunately  recoliefting  to  have 
heard  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every 
battle,  he  afi’embled  a  few  of  his  braved  officers,  whole 
horfes  were  dill  capable  of  fervice,  and,  placing  liimfelf 
at  their  head,  pulhed  towards  the  dandard  with  Inch  im- 
petuolity  that  he  bore  down  every  thing  before  him.  A 
chofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  dandard,  made 
i’ome  refidance,  but  were  loon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a 
llroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  his  followers,  alight¬ 
ing,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
dandard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the 
dandard,  to  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  difappeared,  an 
univerfal  panic  flruck  the  Mexicans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond 
which  held  them  together  had  been  difl’olved,  every  en- 
lign  was  lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  unable  to  purfue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the 
i’poils  of  the  field ;  and  thefe  were  fo  valuable  as  to  be 
lome  compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loll  in 
Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy’s  army  were  molt  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  warriors  dreffed  out  in  their  richelt  ornaments,  as 
if  they  had  been  marching  to  allured  victory. 

The  day  after  this  important  and  decifive  a<5tion,  called 
the  Battle  of  Otumba,  (July  8,  1510,)  the  Spaniards  en¬ 
tered  the  Tlafcalan  territories,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  moll  cordial  friendlhip.  Cortes  endeavoured  to 
avail  himfelf  of  this  difpofition  as  much  as  poffible  ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  diftributed  among  them  the  rich  fpoils 
taken  at  Otumba  with  luch  a  liberal  hand,  that  he  made 
himfelf  fure  of  obtaining  from  the  republic  whatever  he 
Ihould  defire.  He  drew  a  lmall  lupply  of  ammunition, 
and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  llores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four 
(hips  of  Narvaez’s  fleet  to  Hil’paniola  and  Jamaica,  to  en¬ 
gage  adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  llores ;  for,  notwithilanding  his  difaf- 
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ters,  he  Hill  entertained  the  great  defign  of  conquering 
the  Mexican  empire.  As  he  knew,  however,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake, 
he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala, 
materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  fo  that  they 
might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  launched  when  he  Hood  in  need  of  their  fer¬ 
vice.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers,  alarmed  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  expofed  to  fuch  calamities  a  fecond 
time,  prefented  a  remonitrance  to  their  general,  in  which 
they  reprefented  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful 
empire  with  his  lhattered  forces,  and  formally  required 
him  to  return  back  to  Cuba.  All  the  eloquence  of  Cortes 
could  now  only  prevail  with  them  to  delay  their  de¬ 
parture  for  forne  time,  when  he  promifed  to  difmifs  fuch 
as  Ihould  defire  it.  However,  this  was  only  a  pretence; 
for  Cortes,  in  fact,  had  the  conquell  of  Mexico  as  much 
at  heart  as  ever.  Without  giving  his  foldiers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  caballing,  therefore,  he  daily  employed  them 
againff  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who 
had  cut  off  lome  detachments  of  Spaniards  during  his 
misfortunes  at  Mexico  ;  and  by  which,  as  he  was  con- 
Hantly  attended  with  fuccefs,  his  men  foon  refumed  their 
wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  Cortes  could  have  been  of  little 
avail,  had  he  not  unexpectedly  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  Spanilh  loldiers.  Thefe  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted 
out  by  Francifco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who  had 
long  aimed  at  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of 
annexing  the  empire  of  Mexico  to  the  crown  of  Callile. 
They  had,  however,  unadvifedly,  made  their  attempt  on 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and' 
the  inhabitants  fierce  and  warlike ;  fo  that,  after  a  fuc- 
ceifion  of  difaflers,  they  were  now  obliged  to  venture  into 
Vera  Cruz,  and  caff  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and  here  they  were  foon  perluaded  to  throw 
oft'  their  allegiance  to  their  mafter,  and  to  enlift  with 
Cortes.  About  the  fiime  time  a  fliip  arrived  from  Spain, 
freighted  by  feme  private  adventurers,  with  military 
ftore-s ;  and  the  cargo  was  eagerly  purchafed  by  Cortes, 
while  the  crew,  following  the  example  of  the  relt,  joined 
him  at  Tlafcala. 

From  thefe  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was 
augmented  with  180  men  and  20  horfes;  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  difmifs  fuch  of  the  foldiers  of  Narvaez 
as  were  moft  troublefome  and  difeontented ;  after  the 
departure  of  whom,  he  Hill  mullered  550  infantry,  of 
whom  80  were  armed  with  muikets  or  crofs-bows,  4.0 
horfemen,  and  9  pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  head  of  thele, 
with  10,000  Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  he 
began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1520,  fix  months  after  his  fatal  retreat  from 
that  city. 

Guatimozin,  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  brave  and 
abtive  young  man,  was  now  fovereign  of  Mexico;  and, 
as  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  expeCted,  every 
fuitable  preparation  was  made  to  refift  them.  Cortes, 
however,  proceeded  with  caution.  He  took  poffeffion  of 
Tezcuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  empire,  iituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  about  twenty  miles'  from  Mexico. 
Here  he  determined  to  ellablilh  his  head-quarters,  as  the 
moft  proper  llation  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well 
as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to 
render  his  refidence  there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the 
cacique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community, 
under  pretence  of  fome  defeCt  in  his  title,  and  fubftituted 
in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed 
out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to  him 
by  this  benefit,  the  new  cacique  and  his  adherents  ferved 
the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

As  ’the  conftru&ion  of  the  brigantines  advanced  flowly 
under  the  unlkilful  hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom 
Cortes  was  obliged  to  employ  in  affilling  three  or  four 
carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  fervice, 
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and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expedled  from  Hifpaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  turn  his  arms  dire&ly  againft  the  capital.  To  have 
attacked  a  city  fo  populous,  fo  well  prepared  for  defence, 
and  in  a  fituation  of  luch  peculiar  flrength,  mull  have  ex- 
pofed  his  troops  to  inevitable  deftrudlion.  Three  months 
elapfed  before  the  materials  for  conftru&ing  the  brigan¬ 
tines  were  finifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpeft  to  the  luccefs  of  his  negociation  in  Hifpaniola. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  fieafon  of  inadlion  to  Cortes. 
He  attacked  fucceiTively  feveral  of  the  towns  lituated 
around  the  lake ;  and,  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obftrudt  his  operations,  he  either  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanilh  crown,  or  reduced 
them  to  ruins.  Other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conci¬ 
liate  by  more  gentle  means ;  and,  though  he  could  not 
hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  but  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion,  he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ftate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  difpoiitions  of  the 
people,  that  he  conduced  his  negociations  and  intrigues 
with  aftonifhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moll  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of  fmall 
independent  Hates  ;  and  fome  of  them,  having  been  but 
lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  Hill  retained  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  im¬ 
patience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new'  mailers.  Cortes, 
having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their  difaffedlion, 
availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendlhip.  By  hypocritically  offering  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  by  liberal  promiles  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if 
they  w'ould  unite  with  him  againft  their  oppreflors,  he 
prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral  confiderable  dillridts, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fove- 
reign,  but  to  fupply  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provilions, 
and  to  ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Gua¬ 
timozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
fubjefts,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to 
punilli  their  revolt;  but,  in  finite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpirit 
continued  to  fipread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired 
new  allies  ;  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arm¬ 
ing  againft  his  empire  thole  very  hands  which  ought  to 
have  been  a£tive  in  his  defence,  and  ready  to  advance 
againft  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his 
own  fubjedts. 

While,  by  thefe  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually 
circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  within  fiuch  narrow 
limits  that  his  profpeCc  of  overturning  it  feemed  neither 
to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes  were  well 
nigh  defeated  by  a  confpiracy  againft  his  own  perfon,  and 
which  was  difcovered  only  a  Ihort  time  before  it  w'as 
to  have  been  executed..  Though  many  w'ere  concerned, 
Cortes  did  not  think  proper  to  punilh  any  more  than  the 
principal  ringleader,  whom  he  caufied  immediately  to  be 
hanged  :  and  then,  without  allowing  them  leifiure  to  ru¬ 
minate  on  what  had  happened,  and  as  the  moll  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  fpirit,  he 
determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  into 
adlion.  Fortunately  a  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred, 
without  his  feeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence, 
that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at 
length  completely  finilhed,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of 
Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to  Tezcuco.  The  command 
of  this  convoy,  confifting  of  two  hundred,  foot-fioidiers, 
fifteen  horfemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to  San¬ 
doval,  who  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage,  which 
he  manifefted  on  every  occafion,  was  grovring  daily  in  his 
confidence,  and  in  the  eftimation  of  his  fellow-ioldiers. 
•The  Tlafcalans  furnillied  8000  tamenes,  an  inferior  order 
of  men  deftined  for  fervile  talks,  to  carry  the  materials 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  appointed  15,000  warriors  to  ac¬ 
company  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the  difpofi- 
tipn  for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety,  placing  the 
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tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front, 
another  in  the  rear,  with  confiderable  parties  to  cover  th* 
flanks.  To  each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not 
only  to  aflill  them  in  danger,  but  to  accullom  them  to 
regularity  and  fubordination.  Parties  of  Mexicans  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on  the  high 
grounds :  but,  perceiving  no  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  at¬ 
tacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  they  did  not 
venture  to  moleft  him;  and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of 
condudling  fafely  to  Tezcuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters  ;  from  Tezcuco  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake, 
fromTacuba  on  the  weft,  and  fromCuayocan  towards  the 
fouth.  Thole  towns  were  lituated  on  the  principal  caufe- 
ways  which  led  to  the  capita],  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  I-Ie  appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in  the 
firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond,  and  Chriftoval  de 
Olid  in  the  third;  allotting  to  each  a  numerous  body  of 
Indian  auxiliaries,  together  with  an  equal  divifion  of 
Spaniards,  who,  by  the  junftion  of  the  troops  from  Hif¬ 
paniola,  amounted  to  86  horfemen,  and  818  foot-folaiers ; 
of  whom  1 18  were  armed  with  mulkets  or  crofs-bows. 
Their  train  of  artillery  confifted  of  three  battering  can¬ 
non,  and  fifteen  field-pieces.  He  referved  for  himfelf,  as 
the  ftation  of  the  greateft  importance  and  danger,  the 
conduft  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his 
fmall  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  polls  a f- 
figned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aquedudls  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  eretted  for  conveying 
water  into  the  capital ;  and,  by  the  dillrefs  to  which  this 
reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  they  were  deftined  to  fufter.  Alvarado  and 
Olid  found  the  towns,  of  which  they  were  ordered  to 
take  poffeffion,  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had 
fled  for  fafety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  col¬ 
lected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he 
could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  Hand  againft  the  formi¬ 
dable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  affault  him. 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy  the  fleet 
of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effefts  of  whole  operations  they 
forefaw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  brigantines,  after  all 
the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were 
of  inconfiderable  bulk,  rudely  conltrufted,  and  manned 
chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  polfelfed  of  Ikill  enough  to 
conduft  them,  they  mull  have  been  objeCts  of  terror  to 
a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but  that  of 
their  lake,  and  pofleffed  of  no  veffel  larger  than  a  canoe. 
Neceflity,  however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  at¬ 
tack;  and,  hoping  to  fupply  by  numbers  what  he  wanted 
in  force,  he  affembled  fuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  co¬ 
vered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm, 
could  fcarce.ly  advance  to  meet  them.  But,  as  the  enemy 
drew  near,  a  breeze  fuddenly  lprang  up  ;  in  a  moment 
the  fails  were  fipread,  and  the  brigantines  with  irrefiftible 
impetuofity  broke  their  feeble  opponents,  overfet  many 
canoes,  and  diflipated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch 
daughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs 
of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their 
fiuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mailer  of  the  lake; 
and  the  brigantines  not  only  preferved  a  communication 
between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different  ftations,  though 
at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  each  other;  but  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  cover  the  caufeways  on  each  lide,  and  keep  off 
the  canoes,  when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as 
they  advanced  towards  the  city.  He  formed  the  brigan¬ 
tines  in  three  divifions,  allotting  one  to  each  ftation,  with 
orders  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  there.  From  all  the  three  ftations  he  pulhed  on 
the  attack  againft  the  city  with  equal  vigour;  but  in  a 
manner  fo  very  different  from  that  by  which  lieges  are 
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conduced  in. regular  .faar,  Sb  might  appear  no  lets  im¬ 
proper  than  lingular  to  perfons  unacquainted  with  his 
lituation.  Each  morning  his  troops  aflaulted  the  barri¬ 
cades  which  the  enemy  had  erefted  on  the  caufeways, 
forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they  had  dug, 
and  through  the  canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  deciiive  advantage, 
which  might  force  the  enemy  to  furrender,  and  termi¬ 
nate  the  war  at  once  ;  but,  when  the  obltinate  valour  of 
the  Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffeftual, 
the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former  quar¬ 
ters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  fome  meafure, 
continually  renewed  ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night 
what  the  Spaniards  had  deltroyed  through  the  day,  and 
recovering  the  polls  from  which  they  had  driven  them. 
But  necelfity  prefcribed  this  flow  and  untoward  mode  of 
operation.  The  number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall,  that 
Cortes  durll  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make 
a  lodgement  in  a  city  where  he  might  be  furrounded  and 
annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  he  had  already  buffered  by  the  ill-judged 
confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  lituation,  was  Hill  frelli  in  his  mind.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  exhaulted  with  fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the 
various  polls  which  they  daily  gained  ;  and,  though  their 
camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durll  not 
devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little 
accullomed  to  difcipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  their  vigilance.  Befides  this,  Cortes  was  ex¬ 
tremely  felicitous  to  preferve  the  city  as  much  as  polfible 
from  being  deltroyed,  both  as  he  dellined  it  to  be  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  conquelts,  and  wilhed  that  it  might  remain  as 
a  monument  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confiderations, 
he  adhered  obltinately,  for  a  month  after  the  liege  was 
opened,  to  the  fyllem  which  he  had  adopted.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans,  in  their  own  defence,  difplayed  valour  which  was 
hardly  inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked 
them.  On  land,  on  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one 
furious  conflict  fucceeded  to  another.  Several  Spaniards 
were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  fink 
tinder  the  toils  of  unintermitting  fervice,  which  were 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the  feafon, 
the  periodical  rains  being  now  let  in  with  their  ufual 
violence. 

Aftonillied  and  difconcerted  with  the  length  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great 
effort  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  city  before  he  relinquilhed 
the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourfe 
to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view  he  lent 
inltruftions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with 
their  divifions  to  a  general  affault,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on  the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan. 
Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the  expectation  of  fome 
decifive  event,  the  Spaniards  pulhed  forward  with  irre- 
filtible  impetuofity.  They  broke  through  one  barricade 
after  another,  forced  their  way  over  the  ditches  and  ca¬ 
nals,  and,  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  incel- 
fantly,  in  fpite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  op¬ 
ponents.  Cortes,  though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of 
his  progrefs,  did  not  forget  that  he  might  Hill  find  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  it,  appointed 
Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops 
which  he  had  received  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  ca¬ 
nals  and  gaps  in  the  caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced. 
That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed 
while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  aCtion  and  the 
career  of  victory,  neglefted  the  important  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle 
with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whole  military  at¬ 
tention  and  (kill  were  daily  improving,  no  fooner  obferved 
this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 
Guatimozin  inllantly  difeerned  the  confequences  of  the 
error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed,  and,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  prefence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
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it.  He  commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to 
ilacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to 
puffi  forward,  while  he  difpatched  a  large  body  of  chofera 
warriors  through  different  llreets,  fome  by  land,  and 
others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  caufe¬ 
way,  which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  fignal  which  he 
gave,  the  priells  in  the  great  temple  llruck  the  terrific 
drum  confecrated  to  the  god  of  war.  No  fooner  did  the 
Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  folemn  found,  calculated  to 
infpire  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  with  enthu- 
fialtic  ardour,  than  they  rulhed  upon  the  enemy  with 
frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  refill  men  urged 
011  no  lefs  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  luccefs,  began 
to  retire,  at  rirll  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance  ; 
but,  as  the  enemy  prelfed  on,  and  their  own  impatience 
to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and  confufion  became  fo 
general,  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufe¬ 
way,  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry, 
plunged  in  promifcuoully,  while  the  Mexicans  rulhed 
upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light  canoes 
carrying  them  through  lhoals  which  the  brigantines  could 
not  approach.  I11  vain  did  Cortes  attempt  to  Hop  and 
rally  his  flying  troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardlefs  of 
his  entreaties  or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours 
to  renew  the  combat  fruitlefs,  his  next  care  was  to  lave 
fome  of  thofe  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  water  ; 
but,  while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their 
fituation  than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddeniy 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph; 
and,  though  two  of  his  officers  refeued  him  at  the  expenle 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds 
before  he  could  break  loofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards  pq- 
rilhed  in  the  rout;  and  what  rendered  the  diialter  more 
afflicting,  forty  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  from  whom  mercy  could  hardly  be  expeCted. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejeCled 
Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  uffiered  in,  what 
was  hardly. lefs  grievous,  the  noile  of  their  barbarous  tri¬ 
umph,  and  of  the  horrid  fellival  with  which  they  cele¬ 
brated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illu¬ 
minated  ;  the  great  temple  llione  with  fuch  peculiar  Iplen- 
dour,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly  fee  the  people  in 
motion,  and  the  priells  bufy  in  haltening  the  preparations 
for  the  death  of  the  Chrillian  prifoners.  Through  the 
gloom  they  fancied  that  they  difeerned  their  companions 
by  the  whitenefs  of  their  Ikins,  as  they  were  llripped  na¬ 
ked  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  /bricks 
of  thofe  who  were  facrificeu,  and  thought  they  could  dif- 
tinguilh  each  unhappy  victim  by  the  found  of  his  voice. 
Imagination  added  to  what  they  really  faw  or  heard,  and 
augmented  its  horror.  The  moll  unfeeling  melted  into 
tears  of  compaffion,  and  the  lloutell  heart  trembled  at  the' 
dreadful  l'peCtacle  which  they  beheld.  Cortes,  who,  be- 
fides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with  his  foldiers,  was 
oppreffed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflections 
natural  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity, 
could  not  like  them  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to’ 
its  anguilh.  He  was  obliged  to  affume  an  air  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirits  and  hopes  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  juncture,  indeed,  required  an  extraordinary 
exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans,  dated  with  their 
victory,  fallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in  his 
quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their 
own  arms  alone:  they  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  Ihcrificed  to  the'lcading  men  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  provinces,  and  afi’ured  them  that  the  god  of  war, 
appealed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
lhed  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  au¬ 
dible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  time  thofe  hated  enemies 
Ihouid  be  finally  deltroyed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re- 
ellablilhed  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction,  uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  and  in 
terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univerfal  credit  among 
a  people  prone  to  fuperllition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces 
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which  had  already  declared  againft  the  Spaniards  aug¬ 
mented,  and  feveral  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive 
Took  arms  with  enthufiaflic  ardour  to  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
Cortes,  accuftomed  to  venerate  the  fame  deities  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of  their  priefts 
with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as 
a  race  of  men  devoted  to  certain  deftrmSlion.  Even  the 
fidelity  of  the  Tlafcalans  was  fhaken,  and  the  Spanifh 
troops  were  left  almoft  alone  in  their  ftations.  Cortes, 
finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperlli- 
tious  fears  of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advan¬ 
tage,  from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the 
prophecy  in  fixing  its  accomplifhment  fo  near  at  hand,  to 
give  them  a  ftriking  clemonftration  of  its  falfity.  He  fuf- 
pended  all  military  operations  during  the  period  marked 
out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafety ;  and 
the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  d  if  after. 

His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned  to 
their  ftation.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who 
had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to 
withdraw  their  proteilion  from  them,  joined  his  ftandard  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple  people,  moved  by 
every  flight  impreffion,  that,  in  a  fhort  time  after  fuch  a 
general  defedfion  of  his  confederates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf, 
if  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  150,000 
Indians.  Even  with  fuch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyitem  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become  mailer 
of  the  city  at  once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts 
of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances 
gradually,  and  with  every  poftible  precaution  againft  ex- 
pofing  his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that  which  they 
ftill  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pufhed  forward,  the  In¬ 
dians  regularly  repaired  the  caufeways  behind  them.  As 
loon  as  they  got  poffeffion  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the 
feoufes  were  inftantly  levelled  with  the  ground.  Day 
by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their  enemies 
gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  narrow 
limits. 

Guatimozin,  though  unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the 
enemy,  continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obftinate  re- 
folution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground.  But  the 
Spaniards,  having  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack, 
but,  by  order  of  Cortes,  having  changed  the  weapons  with 
which  they  fought,  were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chi- 
j-iantlan  lpears,  which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  fuc- 
cel's  againft  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which  this 
enabled  them  to  range  themlelves,  they  repelled,  with 
little  danger,  the  lool'e  affaults  of -the  Mexicans,  incredi¬ 
ble  numbers  of  whom  fell  in  the  conflicts  which  they  re¬ 
newed  every  day.  While  war  wafted  without,  famine 
began  to  confume  them  within  the  city.  The  Spanifh  bri¬ 
gantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impofftble  to  receive  any  lupply  of  provilions  by 
water.  The  vaft  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  ena¬ 
bled  Cortes  to  fhuc  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  land. 
The  (lores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  exnaufled 
by  the  multitudes  which  crowded  into  the  capital  to  de¬ 
fend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not 
only  the  people,  but  perfons  of  tfie  higheft  rank,  felt  the 
utmoft  diilrelfes  of  want.  What  they  fullered  brought 
on  infectious  and  mortal  diftempers,  the  lail  calamity  that 
vifits  befieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of 
their  woes. 

But,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and  fuch  various 
evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unfub- 
dued.  He  rejedled  with  fcorn  every  overture  of  peace 
from  Cortes  ;  and,  dif'dainipg  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to 
the  opprefiors  of  his  country,  determined  not  to  furvive 
its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs.  At 
length  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated  into  the  great 
fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  fecure  lodge¬ 
ment  there.  Three -fourths  of  the  city  were  now  reduced, 
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and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely 
prefled,  that  it  could  not  long  withftand  affailants  who 
attacked  it  from  their  new  ftation  with  fuperior  advan¬ 
tage,  and  more  affored  expectation  of  fuccefs.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  nobles,  folicitous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom 
they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a 
place  where  refiftance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might  roufe 
the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and 
maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggie  with  the  public- 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  mea¬ 
fure,  they  endeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of 
fubmifllon,  that,  while  his  attention  was  employed  in  ad- 
jufting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  ei- 
cape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a 
leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difeernment  than  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes,  fufpefiting  their  intention, 
and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed 
Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe  vigilance  he  could  moft 
perfefilly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines, 
with  ftridl  injunctions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy. 
Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charge,  obferving  fome  large 
canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  along  the  lake  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  inftantly  gave  the  iignal  to  chafe. 
Garcia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleetefl  brigantine, 
foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  fore- 
moft  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry  fome  perf'on  whom  all 
the  reft  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers  dropt 
their  oars,  and  all  on-board,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  em¬ 
peror  was  there.  Holguin  eagerly  feized  his  prize  ;  and 
Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up 
into  his  hands,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  might  be 
offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  children.  When  conducted 
to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the  fullen  fiercenefs 
of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejeCtion  of  a  fupplicant. 
“  I  have  done,”  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  Spanifh; 
general,  “  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  laft  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  die.  Take  this  dagger,”  laying  his  hand  on  one  which 
Cortes  wore,  “  plant  it  in  my  breaft,  and  put  an  end  to 
a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  ufe.” 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was  known,  the 
refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  ;  and  Cortes  took  poffef- 
fion  of  that  fmall  part  of  the  capital  which  yet  remained 
undeftroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the 
moft  memorable  event  in  the  conquelt  of  America.  It 
continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  pafled 
without  fome  extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  at¬ 
tack,  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence,  of  a  city,  on  the  fate 
of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  de¬ 
pended.  As  the  ftruggie  here  was  more  obftinate,  it  was 
likewife  more  equal,  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guati- 
mozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Spaniards  in  arms  and  difeipline,  that  they  mull  have  re- 
linquilhed  the  enterprife,  if  they  had  trulled  for  iuccels 
to  themfelves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by  the 
jeaioufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the 
revolt  of  fubjefils  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke.  By 
their  eftefilual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what, 
without  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
attempt.  How  much  foever  this  account  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  may  detract,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
marvellous  relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  aferibing 
that  to  fimpie  and  obvious  caufes  which  they  attribute  to 
the  romantic  valour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the 
other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under 
every  difadvantage,  acquired  luch  an  afeendant  over  un¬ 
known  nations,  as  to  render  them  inftruments  towards 
carrying  his  fcheme  into  execution. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplifhing  this 
arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firft  exceftlve.  But  this  was 
quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  difappointment  of  thofe  fan- 
guine  hopes  which  had  animated  them  amidft  lb  many 
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hardfhips  and  dangers.  Inftead  of  the  inexhauftible 
wealth  which  they  expebted  from  becoming  mailers  of 
Montezuma’s  treal'ures,  and  the  ornaments  of  fo  many 
temples,  their  rapacioufnefs  could  colled!  only  an  incon- 
llderable  booty  amidll  ruins  and  deflation.  The  gold 
and  fil ver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only  to  1 20,000 
pefos,  a  l'um  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had 
formerly  divided  in  Mexico.  Guatimozin,  aware  of  his 
impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches 
amalfed  by  his  ancellors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in 
conflict  with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  molt  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  the  fpoil.  The  l'um  to  be  divided  among  the 
conquerors  was  fo  fniall,  that  many  of  them  dil’dained  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  fhare,  and  all 
murmured  and  exclaimed  ;  fome  again!!  Cortes  and  his 
confidants,  whom  they  fufpedted  of  having  fecretly  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of  the  riches 
which  fliould  have  been  brought  into  the  common  Itock  ; 
others  againlt  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accul'ed  of  oblti- 
nacy,  in  refilling  to  difcover  the  place  where  he  had  hid¬ 
den  his  treafure.  Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promifes, 
were  employed  in  order  to  foothe  them  ;  but  with  fo  little 
effedt,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check  this  growing 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  ftained  the 
glory  of  all  his  great  abtions.  Without  regarding  the  former 
dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence  for  thofe 
virtues  which  he  had  dilplayed,  hefubjefted  the  unhappy 
"monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in 
order  to  force  from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin 
bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflidt,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  war¬ 
rior.  His  fellow-l'ufferer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejedted  eye  towards  his  mailer, 
which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion  to  reveal  all  that 
lie  knew.  But  the  liigh-fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him 
a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weak- 
nefs,  by  alking,  “  Am  I  now  repofmg  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?” 
Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful 
filence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  lo  hor¬ 
rid,  refcued  the  royal  vidtim  from  the  hands  of  his  tor¬ 
turers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new  indignities 
and  fufferings. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  forefeen, 
decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  fubmitted 
one  after  another  to  the  conqueror.  Small  detachments 
of  Spaniards,  marching  through  them  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  penetrated,  in  different  quarters,  to  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  fliort  as  well  as  ealy 
pallage  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  fecure  to  the  crown  of 
Caltile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions  ;  and 
the  adtive  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  l'chemes 
for  attempting  this  important  dilcovery.  In  his  after- 
fchemes,  however,  he  was  dil’appointed  ;  but  Mexico  has 
ever  lince  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  climate  of  this  vail  country  varies  very  much,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  of  its  different  parts.  The  mari¬ 
time  places  are  hot,  unhealthy,  and  mo  ill.  The  lands 
which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  the 
tops  of  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow,  mull  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  cold  ;  and  Clavigero  informs  us,  that  he  has 
becpt  on  a  mountain  not  more  than  twenty-live  miles  dif- 
•tant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  there  was  white,  frolt 
and  ice  even  in  the  dog-days.  “All  the  other- inland 
countries  (fays  our  author),  where  thegreatell  population 
prevailed,  enjoy  a  climate  fo  mild  and  benign,  that  they 
•neither  feel  the  rigour  of  winter  nor  the  heats  of  fummer. 
It  is  true,  in  many  of  thefe  countries,  there  is  frequently 
white  frofl  in  the  three  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  fometimes  even  it  -fnows  ;  but  the 
finall  inconvenience  which  luch  cold  occalions  continues 
only  till  the  rifing  fun  ;  no  other  fire  than  his  rays  is  ne- 
ccliary  to  give  warmth  in  winter ;  no  other  relief  is  wanted 
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in  the  feafon  of  heat  but  the  fhade  ;  the  fame  clothing 
which  covers  men  in  the  dog-days  defends  them  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  the  animals  lleep  all  the  year  under  the  open 
fky.” 

One  undoubted  inconvenience  which  Mexico  has  is 
that  of  volcanoes.  One,  named  by  the  Spaniards  Volcan 
il'Oriznba,  is  higher  than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  according 
to  the  Jeluit  Tailandier,  who  meafured  them  both.  It 
began  to  fend  forth  fmqke  in  the  year  1 545,  and  conti¬ 
nued  burning  for  twenty  years  ;  but  has  not  difc.overed 
any  lympcoms  of  eruption  lince  that  time.  It  is  of  a  co¬ 
nical  figure  ;  and  may  be  leen  at  fifty  leagues  dillance. 
The  top  is  always  covered  with  fnow,  but  the  lower  part 
with  woods  of  pine  and  other  valuable  timber.  It  is  about 
ninety  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  capital.  Two  other 
mountains,  named  Popocatepec  and  Iztaccihuatl,  which 
lie  near  each  other,  at  the  dillance  of  thirty-three  miles 
to  the  fouth-eall  of  Mexico,  are  likewile  iurprifingly  high. 
Clavigero  f'uppol’es  the  former  to  be  higher  than  the 
highelt  of  the  Alps,  confidering  the  elevated  ground  on 
which  the  bafe  of  it  Hands.  It  has  a  crater  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide  ;  from  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
kings,  great  quantities  of  l'moke  and  flame  iifued.  In  the 
17th  century  it  frequently  threw  out  great  fhowers  of 
allies  upon  the  adjacent  places;  but  in  the  18th  century 
hardly  any  fmoke  has  been  obferved.  This  mountain  is 
named  by  the  Spaniards  Volcan,  and  the  other  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  The  latter  has  alfo  fometimes  emitted  flames.  Both 
of  them  have  tlieir  tops  always  covered  with  fnow  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  the  mafles  which  fall  down  upon  the 
neighbouring  rocks  luppiy  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Gelopoli, 
Cholula,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  to  the  dillance  ot' 
forty  miles,  with  that  commodity ;  of  which  the  con- 
fumption  is  fo  great,  that  in  1746  the  impoll  upon  what 
was  confumed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  amounted  to  15,222 
Mexican-crowns  ;  fome  years  after  it  amounted  to  20,000  ; 
and  is  now  in  all  probability  a  great  deal  more.  Befides 
thel'e  volcanoes,  there  are  others  in  Mexico  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  height.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  called 
the  Andes  is  continued  through  the  ifthmus  of  Panama 
and  through  all  Mexico,  until  they  are  Toll  in  the  un¬ 
known  mountains  of  the  north.  The  molt  coniiderable 
of  that  chain  is  known  in  Mexico  by  the  name  of  Sierra 
Madre,  particularly  in  Cinaioa  and  Tarahumara,  provinces 
no  lei's  than  1200  utiles  diilant  from  the  capital. 

M.  de  Humboldt,  whole  publications  011  North  and 
South  America  form  an  interelling  ieries  of  110  lels  than 
fourteen  quarto  volumes,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Inilitute  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1815,  the  hillory  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  of  jorulio,  which  broke  out  in  1759  'n  Mexico,  on 
a  level  and  well-cultivated  trail,  watered  by  two  flream^, 
and  where,  in  the  memory  of  man,  no  fubterraneous  noife 
had  ever  been  heard.  The  cataflrophe  was  announced 
lome  months  before  by  quakings  and  rumblings,  which 
lalted  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a 
fhower  of  afhes  and  a  more  violent  rumbling,  which  lo 
terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  they  fled  from  their  houfes. 
Flames  role  from  the  ground  over  a  fpace  of  more  than  a 
fquare  league  ;  fragments  of  rock  were  projected  to  a  great 
height ;  the  furface  of  the  earth  role  and  fell  like  waves  ; 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cones  from  fix  to  nine  feet 
high  iilued  from  it,  ftudded  the  plain  like  mole  hills,  and 
exilt  to  this  day  ;  and  ialtiy,  there  role,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  lbuth-lbuth-eaft  to  north- north-ealt,  a  range  of 
fix  hills,  the  largeft  of  which  is  not  lels  than  1600  feet 
high,  and  has  yet  a  fiery  crater.  Thele  alarming  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  lalted  from  September  1759,  t0  the  Fe¬ 
bruary  following.  Eye-witnell'es  attell,  that  the  noife  was 
equal  to  that  which  thoulauds  of  pieces  of  cannbn  couid 
have  produced,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  an  intenfe 
heat,  which  ftiii  partly  luoiilts  ;  for  M.  de  Humboldt 
found  the  heat  of  the  foil  to  be  twenty  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmofphere.  Every  morning  thoufands 
of  columns  of  fmoke  rile  from  the  cones  and  clef  ts  of  this 
plain  j  the  water  of  the  two  rivers,  before  cold,  is  now 
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hot  and  impregnated  with  fulpliu  rated  hydrogen,  and  ve¬ 
getation  is  but  juft  beginning  to  recover  on  this  defolated 
ipot.  This  volcano  is  about  forty-fix  leagues  from  the 
lea,  and  at  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  neareft  ac¬ 
tive  volcano  ;  and  on  this  occalion  M.  de  Humboldt  re¬ 
marks  that  feveral  volcanoes  of  the  new  world  are  as  far 
from  the  fea  as  this  ;  whereas,’  in  the  old,  we  know  of 
but  one  which  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it  than  twelve 
leagues,  while  moll  of  them  are  upon  the  coall.  This  in¬ 
telligent  traveller  alfo  informs  us,  that  all  the  great  vol¬ 
canoes  of  Mexico  are  not  only  nearly  upon  a  line  eroding 
the  direction  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  alio  under  the  fame 
parallel,  within  a  few'  minutes,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
thrown  up  on  a  fubterraneous  chafm  extending  from  fea 
to  fea. 

Mexico  is  well  watered  by  very  confiderable  rivers, 
though  none  of  them  are  comparable  to  thole  of  South 
America.  Some  of  thefe  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  others  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Alvarado  has  its 
principal  fource  among  the  mountains  of  the  Zapotecas, 
and  difeharges  itfelf  by  three  navigable  mouths  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz.  The  moll  celebrated  of  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  that  called  by  the  Spaniards  Guada- 
laxara,  or  Great  River.  It  riles  in  the  mountains  of  To- 
loccan  5  and,  after  running  a  courfe  of  more  than  600  miles, 
.difeharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  in  220  N.  latitude.  There 
are  likewife  in  this  country  leveral  lakes  of  very  confider¬ 
able  magnitude  ;  but  thole  of  Nicaragua,  Chapallan,  and 
Pazquaro,  which  are  of  the  greateft  extent,  did  not  belong 
to  the  ancient  Mexican  empire.  The  molt  remarkable 
■were  thofe  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico,  upon  which  the  capital 
of  the  empire  was  founded.  Of  thefe,  the  frelh- water  one, 
called  the  Lake  of  Chaleo,  extended  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  twelve  miles,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Xochimilco ; 
from  thence,  taking  a  northerly  direction,  it  incorporated 
itfelf  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco  ;  but 
its  breadth  did  not  exceed  fix  miles.  The  other,  named 
the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  extended  leventeen  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  fomething  more  from  fouth  to  north ;  but  its 
extent  is  now  much  lefs,  by  reafon  of  the  Spaniards  hav¬ 
ing  diverted  the  courfe  of  many  of  the  ftreams  which  run 
into  it.  This  lake  is  fait,  which  Clavigero  fuppofes  to 
aril'e  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  which  forms  its  beck 
The  mineral  productions  of  Mexico  are  extremely  va¬ 
luable,  l'uch  as  gold  and  filver  in  abundance,  twm  fpecies 
of  copper,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol, 
amber,  and  afphaltum.  It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  ame- 
thyfts,  cats-eyes,  cornelians,  and  fiome  green  ftones  re- 
lembling  emeralds,  as  alfo  quarries  of  jafper  and  marble 
of  various  colours.  There  are  faid  to  be  whole  moun¬ 
tains  of  loadftone,  and  a  fine  white  talc  which  may  be 
burnt  into  an  excellent  plafter. 

The  foil  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  neceflaries,  and 
even  the  luxuries,  of  human  life.  Hiftorians  mention  no 
fewer  than  1200  plants  which  are  all  indigenous,  or  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country ;  but,  as  thefe  are  faid  to  be  chiefly 
medicinal,  we  muft  conclude  that  provident  nature  has 
furniftied  them  with  many  more  which  are  intended  for 
nouriflmient.  This  country  abounds  with  a  great  variety 
of  flowers,  numbers  of  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  while 
many  exotics  even  rival  them  in  luxuriance,  fitch  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  are  imported  from  Europe.  Water-melons, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  &c.  are  among  the 
exotics,  which  thrive  in  a  manner  equal  to  any  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  productions.  All  the  maritime  diftriCts  abound 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  of  which  Hernandez  mentions  four 
kinds,  the  fmalleft  of  which  is  moftly  ufed  for  chocolate 
and  other  drinks.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  corn  from 
Europe,  maize  was  the  principal  grain  of  Mexico,  and  of 
which  there  were  feveral  fpecies.  It  was  brought  from 
America  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  The  principal  kind  of  pulfe  ufed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  the  French  bean,  the  different  fpecies  of  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  number  thole  of  the  maize  ;  and  one  of  them  in 
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particular  not  only  fupported  the  poorer  clafs,  but  even 
the  Spanifh  nobility  deemed  it  a  luxury.  Hiftorians  enu¬ 
merate  five  fpecies  of  efculent  roots,  exclufive  of  many 
culinary  vegetables  imported  from  tile  Canaries,  Spain, 
and  other  European  countries.  This  country  produces  a 
variety  of  palm-trees,  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  one 
fpecies  of  which  the  Mexicans  manufacture  thread.  The 
timber-trees  are  numerous,  and,  in  refpeCl:  of  quality,  faid 
to  be  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  There  are  whole, 
woods  of  cedars  and  ebonies,  and  fome  trees  mentioned 
by  Clavigero  are  of  a  molt  ftupendous  magnitude.  This 
author  mentions  one  that  meafured  107  Paris  feet  in 
height ;  and  Acofca  fpeaks  of  one  that  was  16  fathoms  in 
circumference.  A  remarkable  fir-tree, .hollowed  by  light¬ 
ning,  contained  within  it  one  hundred  young'  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teftimony  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  wrho 
went  to  view  it  in  the  year  1770. 

This  country  all’o  abounds  with  aromatic  and  medi¬ 
cinal  trees,  producing  gums,  refins,  Sec.  From  one  of 
thefe  a  balfam  is  produced  not  in  the  lead  inferior  to  the 
celebrated  balfam  of  Mecca.  The  tree  producing  liquid 
amber,  the  liquid  ftorax  of  the  Mexicans,  Is  of  a  large  lize, 
the  leaves  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  maple,  indented,  white 
in  one  part  and  dark  in  the  other,  dilpofed  of  in  threes ; 
the  fruit  is  thorny  and  round,  but  polygonous,  with  the 
furface  and  the  angles  yellow  ;  the  bark  of  the  tree  partly 
green  and  partly  tawmy.  By  incifions  in  the  trunk  they 
extraCt  that  valuable  lubftance  named  liquid  amber,  and 
the  oil  of  the  lame  name,  which  is  Hill  more  valuable. 
Liquid  amber  is  likewife  obtained  from  a  decoCtion  of 
the  branches,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the 
trunk.  The  name  copalli  in  Mexico  is  generic,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  refins  ;  but  efpecially  Agilities  thofe  made 
ufe  of  for  incenfe.  There  are  ten  fpecies  of  thefe  trees 
yielding  refins  of  this  kind  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  from  w'hich  the  copal  is  got,  lo  well  known  in  me¬ 
dicine  and  varnilhes.  A  great  quantity  of  this  was  made 
ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  ftill  uled  for  fimi¬ 
lar  purpoles  by  the  Spaniards.  The  tecopalli  or  tcpecopalli 
is  a  relin  fimilar  to  the  incenfe  of  Arabia ;  which  diftils 
from  a  tree  of  moderate  fize  that  grows  in  the  mountains, 
having  a  fruit  like  an  acorn,  and  containing  the  nut  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  mucilage,  within  which  there  is  a  fmall  ker¬ 
nel  ufeful  in  medicine.  The  mizquitl,  or  mezquite,  is  a 
fpecies  of  true  acacia,  and  the  gum  diftiliing  from  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  true  gum  arabic.'  Of  the  elaftic  gum,  which 
is  found  in  plenty  in  Mexico,  the  natives  uled  to  make 
foot-balls  ;  and  with  this  they  varnilh  their  hats,  cloaks, 
boots,  and  great  coats,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what  is  done 
in  Europe  with  wax;  and  by  which  means  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  water-proof. 

The  quadrupeds  found  in  Mexico,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  lions,  tigers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  the  common  flags,  white  flags,  bucks,  wild  goats, 
badgers,  polecats,  weafels,  martins,  fquirrels,  polatucas, 
rabbits,  hares,  otters,  and  rats.  All  thele  animals  are 
fuppoled  to  be  common  to  both  continents.  The  white 
flag,  whether  it  be  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  other  or  not, 
is  undoubtedly  common  to  both,  and  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Mexicans  call  it  the  king-  of 
the  /lags.  The  animals  common  to  both  countries  are, 
the'  Mexican  hog,  the  moufete,  the  opoflum,  the  aripa- 
dillo,  the  techichi,  a  fmall  animal  refembiing  a  dog;  which 
being  perfectly  dumb,  gave  occafton  to  a  report  that  the 
Mexican  dogs  could  not  bark.  The  fielh  of  this  animal 
was  eaten  by  them,  and  was  efteemed  agreeable  and  nou- 
riftiing  food.  After  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  having  neither  large  cattle  nor  llieep,  provided 
their  markets  with  this  quadruped ;  by  which  means,  the 
fpecies  foon  came  to  be  extinft,  though  it  had  been  very 
numerous.  Belides  thele,  there  are  lea-lions,  ratoons, 
and  that  formidable  animal  named  the  tapir.  Oviedo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  has  feen  it  at  one  bite  tear  oft  two  or 
three  hand-breadths  of  Ikin  from  a  hound,  and  at  an¬ 
other  a  whole  leg  and  thigh.  The  flelli  is  eatable,  and  the 
x  Ikin 
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jkin  is  valued  on  account  of  its  being  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  refill-  mulket-balls.  There  are  likewife  monkeys  of 
many  different  kinds;  feme  of  which  are  ftrong  and 
fierce,  almoft  equalling  a  man  in  ftature  when  they  Hand 
upright. 

The  birds  are  fo  numerous,  and  of  fuch  various  appear¬ 
ances  and  qualities,  that  Mexico  has  been  'called  the 
country  of  birds,  as  Africa  is  of  quadrupeds.  Hernan¬ 
dez  deicribes  above  two  hundred  peculiar  to  the  country. 
He  allows  to  the  eagles  and  hawks  of  Mexico  a  fuperiority 
over  thole  of  Europe;  and  the  falcons  of  this  country 
were  formerly  efteemed  fo  excellent,  that,  by  the  defire  of 
Philip  II.  a  hundred  of  them  were  lent  every  year  over 
to  Spain.  The  largeft,  the  moil  beautiful,  and  the  moft 
valuable,  kind  of  eagles,  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  itz- 
qaanhtli ,  and  will  purfue  not  only  the  larger  kinds  of 
birds,  but  quadrupeds,  and  even  men.  The  aquatic  birds 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety.  There  are  at 
lealt  twenty  fpecies  of  ducks,  a  vail  number  of  geele,  with 
lev  era  1  kinds  of  herons,  great  numbers  of  lwans,  quails, 
vyater-rails,  divers,  king’s  nfhers,  pelicans,  &c.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  ducks  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  they  cover 
the  fieids,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  flocks  of  Iheep. 
Numbers  of  the  other  clafles  of  birds  are  valuable  for 
their  flelli,  plumage,  or  long,  while  fome  are  remarkable 
for  their,  extraordinary  inltindl  or  other  properties.  Cla- 
vigero  enumerates  more  than  leventy  fpecies  of  thofe 
which  afford  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  food.  Belides 
the  common  fowls  which  were  brought  from  the  Canaries 
to  the  Antilles,  and  from  thefe  to  Mexico,  there  were, 
and  ftill  are,  fowls  peculiar  to  the  country  itfelf. 

Mexico,  like  all  other  American  countries,  abounds 
with  reptiles,  many  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize.  The 
crocodiles  are  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  thofe  of  Africa 
or  Afia ;  and  there  are  iikewife  fome  of  thofe  monftrous 
ferpents  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  though  happily  the  fpecies  of  thofe  terrible  crea¬ 
tures  feems  to  be  nearly  extinil,  as  they  are  leldom  to  be 
found  but  in  fome  folitary  wood,  or  other  remote  place. 
There  are  feverai  kinds  of  poifonous  ferpents,  of  which 
the  rattleihake  is  one. 

The  aquatic  animals  are  innumerable.  Clavigero  men¬ 
tions  a  fpecies  of  frogs  fo  large  that  a  fingle  one  will  weigh 
a  pound,  and  which  are  excellent" food.  Of  fiih  proper 
for  food,  he  fays  that  he  has  cotmted  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  fpecies,  without  taking  in  the  turtle,  crab,  lobfter, 
or  any  other  cruftaceous  animal.  The  fharks  are  well 
known  for  their  voracity.  The  hottetto  is  a  fiih  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  but  excefiively  thick.  While  this 
fiih  lies  alive  upon  the  beach,  it  fvvells  Whenever  it  is 
touched  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  boys  often  take  plea- 
lure  in  making  it  buril  with  a  kick.  The  liver  is  faid  to 
be  fo  poifonous  as  to  kill  with  ftrong  convuifions  in  half 
an  hour  after  it  is  eaten. 

Of  flying  and  other  minute  infefts,  the  number  is  pro- 
digioufly  great.  There  are  a  variety  of  beetles  ;  fome  of 
a  green  colour  make  a  great  noil'e  in  flying  ;  on  which 
account  children  are  fond  of  them.  There  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fhining  beetles,  which  make  a  delightful  appear¬ 
ance  at  night,  as  well  as  the  luminous  flies  which  abound 
in  the  country.  There  are  fix  kinds  of  bees,  and  four 
kinds  of  wafps  ;  of  which  laft,  one  colleds  wax  and  ho¬ 
ney  of  a  very  Iweet  tafte  ;  another  is  called  the  wandering 
•wajp,  from  its  frequent  change  of  abode.  The  lake  of 
Mexico  abounds  with  a  kind  of  fly,  the  eggs  of  which 
aredepoiited  upon  the  flags  and  ruffes  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  form  large  maffes  :  thefe  are  collected  by  the  fifiier- 
men,  and  carried  to  market  for  fale  :  they  are  eaten  by 
both  Mexicans  and  Spaniards,  and  have  much  the  lame 
tafte  as  the  caviare  of  fifti.  There  are  abundance  of  gnats 
in  the  moift  piacS's  and  lakes ;  but  the  capital,  though 
fituated  upon  a  lake,  is  entirely  free  from  them.  The 
butterflies  are  in  vaft  numbers,  and  their  wings  glow  witli 
colours  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Europe;  the  figures  of 
fome  of  them  are  given  by  Hernandez.  But,  notwith- 
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(landing  its  beauties  and  advantages,  Mexico  is  fubjeSl 
to  the  dreadful  devaluations  of  locuils,  which  fometimes 
occaficn  the  moll  deftruftive  famines. 

Some  of  the  worms  of  Mexico  are  made  life  of  by  the 
inhabitants  as  food ;  others  are  poifonous.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  fcoldpendrae  and  fcorpions,  fome  of  the 
former  growing  to  an  immenfe  fize.  Hernandez  fays, 
that  he  has  feen  fome  of  them  two  feet  long  and  two 
inches  thick.  The  fcorpions  are  very  numerous ;  and  in 
the  hot  parts  o(  the  country  their  poifon  is  fo  ftrong  as.  to 
kill  children,  and  give  terrible  pain  to  adults.  Their 
fling  is  mod  dangerous  during  thofe  hours  of  the  day  in 
which  the  fun  is  hotted.  Mexico  produces  fiik.- worms ; 
and  the  manufa&ure  of  fiik  might  bq  carried  on  to 
great  advantage,  were  it  not  prohibited  for  (bme  poli¬ 
tical  reafons.  Befides  the  common  fiik,  there  is  another 
found  in  the  woods,  very  white,  foft,  and  ftrong.  It 
grows  on  tne  trees  in  feverai  maritime  places,  particu¬ 
larly  in  dry  feafons.  Unlefs  by  poor  people,  however, 
this  fiik  is  not  turned  to  any  ule,  partly  from  inatten¬ 
tion  to  their  intereils,  but  chiefly  from  the  obflru&ions 
which  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  ihould 
attempt  a  trade  of  that  kind.  We  know  from  Cortes’s 
letters  to  Charles  V.  that  fiik  ufed  to  be  fold  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  markets ;  and  fome  pictures  are  ftill  preferred,  done 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans  upon  a  paper  made  of  fiik.  Co¬ 
chineal  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  products  of  Mexico, 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  rear  the  infett  in  different  parts; 
bui  the  bed  is  that  which  comes  from  the  province  of 
Mizteca.  Some  have  reckoned  that  more  than  2 500  ba-s 
of  cochineal  are  fent  every  year  from  Mizteca  to  Spain  ; 
and  the  trade  in-  that  article  carried  on  by  the  city  of 
Guaxaca  is  computed  at  200,000  crowns  value. 

Though  Mexico  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  different  nations,  yet  all  of  them  relembled  each  other 
pretty  much,  not  only  in  character,  but  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  “  They  generally  rather  exceed  (fays  Clavi¬ 
gero)  than  fall  under  the  middle  fize,  and  are  well  pro¬ 
portioned  in  all  their  limbs.  They  have  good  com¬ 
plexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes;  clean,  firm,  white, 
and  regular,  teeth  ;  thick,  black,  coarle,  gloffy,  hair ;  thin 
beards,  and  generally  no  hair  upon  their  legs,  thighs,  and 
arms,  their  (kin  being  of  an  olive-colour.  There  is  fierce¬ 
ly  a  nation  on  earth  in  which  there  are  fewer  perfons  de¬ 
formed  ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  fingle 
hump-backed,  lame,  or  (quint-eyed,  man,  among  a  thou- 
fand  Mexicans,  than  among  a  hundred  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  They  become  grey-headed  and  bald  earlier  than 
the  Spaniards ;  and,  although  moft  of  them  die  of  acute 
dileales,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  among  them  to  attain 
the  age  of  a  hundred.  They  are  now,  and  ever  have  been, 
moderate  in  eating;  but  their  paffion  for  ftrong  liquors  is 
carried  to  the  greateft  excels. 

“  Many  perlons  allow  the  Mexicans  to  poffefs  a  great 
talent  of  imitation,  but  deny  them  that  of  invention  ;  a 
vulgar  .error,  which  is  contradicted  by  the' ancient  hiflory 
of  that  people.  Their  minds  are  affedled  by  the  fame  va¬ 
riety  of  pafli.ons  with  thole  of  other  nations,  butnot  to  an 
equal  degree.  The  Mexicans  leldom  exhibit  thole  trans¬ 
ports  of  anger,  or  frenzies  of  love,  which  are  fo  common 
in  other  countries.  They  are  flow  in  their  motions  ;  and 
(how  a  wonderful  tenacity  and  fteadinefs  in  thofe  works 
which  require  time  and  long-continued  attention.  They 
are  moll  patient  of  injury  and  hardlhip  ;  and,  where  they 
fufpell  no  evii  intention,  are  moft  grateful  for  any  kind- 
nelslhown;  but  fome  Spaniards,  wno  cannot  dillinguiih 
patience  from  inleniibility,  nor  diffrull  from  ingratitude- 
fay  proverbially,  that  the  Indians  are  alike  inleniible  to 
injuries  or  benefits.” 

The  drels  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  Ample  ;  that  of 
the  men  confided  only  of  a  large  belt  or  girdle,  the  two 
ends  of  which  hung  down  before  and  behind.  The  wo¬ 
men  wore  a  i'quare  mantle,  about  four  feet  long  ;  the  two 
ends  were  tied  upon  the  bread  or  upon  one  ffiouider.  The 
gown  was  alfo  a  piece  of  I'quare  cloth,  in  which  the  wa- 
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men  wrapped  themfelves  from  the  waift  down  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  leg.  They  wore  likewife  a  fmall  under-veft  or 
waiftcoat  without  fleeves,  named  huepilli.  The  drefs  of 
the  poorer  fort  was  made  of  the  thread  of  the  mountain- 
palm,  or  of  coarle  cotton  ;  but  thofe  of  better  llation 
wore  the  fineft  cotton  embellilhed  with  various  colours,  and 
figures  of  animals  or  flowers  ;  or  woven  with  feathers,  or 
the  fine  hair  of  the  rabbit,  &c.  The  men  wore  two  or 
three  mantles,  and  the  women  three  or  four  vefts,  and  as 
many  gowns,  putting  the  longeft  undermoft,  fo  that  a  part 
of  each  of  them  might  be  feen.  Their  Ihoes  were  only 
foies  of  leather,  or  coarfe-cloth  of  the  mountain-palm  tied 
with  firings  ;  but  thofe  of  the  great  people  were  adorned 
with  ribands  of  gold  and  jew'els.  They  all  wore  long 
hair,  and  thought  themfelves  difhonoured  by  being  fliaved, 
or  having  their  hair  clipped,  except  the  confecrated  vir¬ 
gins  in  the  temple.  The  women  wore  it  loofe ;  but  the 
men  tied  it  up  in  different  forms,  and  adorned  their  heads 
with  fine  feathers,  both  when  they  danced  and  went  to 
war.  With  this  fimplicity,  however,  they  mixed  no  fmall 
quantity  of  extravagance.  Befides  feathers  and  jewels, 
with  which  they  ufed  to  adorn  their  heads,  they  wore 
ear-rings;  pendants  at  their  upper  lip,  as  well  as  many  at 
their  nofies  ;  necklaces,  bracelets  for  their  hands  and  arms, 
as  well  as  certain  rings  like  collars  which  they  wore  about 
their  legs.  The  ear-rings  of  the  poor  were  (hells,  pieces 
of  cryftal,  amber.  See.  but  the  rich  wore  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethyfts,  or  other  gems  let  in  gold. 

The  Mexicans  performed  various  fuperftitious  rites 
upon  the  birth  of  children,  at  their  marriages,  and  at  their 
funerals.  As  loon  as  a  child  was  born,  the  midwife 
bathed  it,  faying  thefe  vrords  :  “  Receive  the  water  ;  for 
the  goddefs  Ghalchiuhcueje  is  thy  mother.  May  this 
bath  cleanfe  the  lpots  which  thou  beared  from  the  womb 
of  thy  mother,  purify  thy  heart,  and  give  thee  a  good  and 
perfedl  life.”  Then,  addrefling  her  prayer  to  that  goddefs, 
Ihe  demanded  in  fimilar  words  the  fame  favour  from  her  ; 
and,  taking  up  the  water  again  with  her  right  hand,  lhe 
blewr  upon  it,  and  wet  the  mouth,  head,  and  breaft,  of  the 
child  with  it ;  and,  after  bathing  the  whole  of  its  body, 
flie  faid  ;  “May  the  invifible  God  defeend  upon  this  wa- 
ter,  and  cleanfe  thee  of  every  (in  and  impurity,  and  free 
thee  from  evil  fortune.”  Then,  turning  to  the  child,  (lie 
fpoke  to  it  thus;  “Lovely  child,  the  gods  OmeteuftJi 
and  Omecihuatl  have  created  thee  in  the  higheft  place  of 
heaven,  in  order  to  fend  thee  into  the  world ;  but  now, 
the  life  on  which  thou  art  entering  is  fad,  painful,  and 
full  of  uneafinefs  and  miferies ;  nor  wilt  thou  be  able 
to  eat  thy  bread  w'ithout  labour  ;  may  God  aflift  thee  in 
the  many  adverfities  that  await  thee.”  This  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  congratulations  to  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  child.  If  it  w’as  the  foil  of  the  king,  or 
of  any  great  lord,  the  chief  of  his  fubjefts  came  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  father,  and  to  wifli  the  higheft  profperity  to 
the  child.  In  fome  provinces  the  births  of  male  children 
were  celebrated  with  much  folemnity  and  fuperftition. 
As  foon  as  the  fon  wras  born,  a  turkey  was  facrificed. 
The  bathing  was  performed  in  fome  fountain  or  river, 
when  they  made  oblations  of  copal,  and  facrifices  of  par¬ 
rots.  The  navel-firing  was  cut  upon  an  ear  of  maize, 
with  a  new  knife,  which  w:as  immediately  caft  into  the 
river. 

Nothing,  fays  F.  Acofta,  has  furprifed  me  more,  or  ap¬ 
peared  more  worthy  of  memory,  than  the  care  and  method 
which  the  Mexicans  obferved  in  the  education  of  youth. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  nation  that  has  be- 
ftowed  more  attention  on  a  point  fo  important  to  every 
ftate.  It  is  true,  they  mixed  fuperftition  with  their  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  but  the  zeal  they  manifefted  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  upbraids  the  negligence  of  our  modem  fa¬ 
thers  of  families.  All  the  Mexican  children  were  fuckled 
by  their  own  mothers,  even  thole  of  the  royal  family,  ex¬ 
cept  prevented  by  illnefs.  An  abhorrence  of  vice,  a  mo- 
defty  of  behaviour,  refpcct  to  tlxeir  fiiperiors,  and  love 


of  fatigue,  were  ftrongly  inculcated.  One  of  the  precepts 
moft  warmly  inculcated  to  youth  was  truth  ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  a  lie  was  dete&ed,  the  lip  of  the  delinquent  w\ts 
pricked  with  a  thorn  from  the  aloe.  Their  paintings 
were  reprefented  to  enforce  their  precepts  of  induftry', 
and  punilhment  for  offences.  Their  inftru6tions,  and  ex¬ 
hortations  to  youth,  merit  a  place  in  any  code  of  morality. 
We  have  given  a  fpecimen  of  a  Mexican’s  inftruftion  to 
his  fon  under  the  article  America,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  The 
admonitions  of  the  Mexican  mothers  to  their  daughters 
are  no  lefs  worthy  of  obfervance.  “  My  daughter,  born 
of  my  lubftance,  brought  forth  with  my  pains,  and  nou- 
ri fired  with  my  milk ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  thee 
up  with  the  greateft  poflible  care;  and  thy  father  has 
wrought  and  polilhed  thee  like  an  emerald,  that  thou 
mayeft  appear  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  a  jewel  of  virtue. 
Strive  always  to  be  good ;  for  otherwife  who  will  have 
thee  for  a  wife.  Be  orderly,  and  take  pains  to  manage 
the  economy  of  thy  houfe.  Employ  thyfelf  diligently  in 
fpinning  and  weaving,  in  fewing  and  embroidering  ;  for 
by  thefe  arts  thou  wilt  obtain  the  necelfaries  of  food  and 
clothing.  Deceive  no  perfon  ;  for  the  gods  fee  all  thy  ac¬ 
tions.  Live  in  peace  with  every  body.  If  thou  wouldft 
avoid  the  difplealure  of  others,  let  none  meet  with  it  from 
thee.  Remember  that  vice,  like  a  poifonous  herb,  brings 
death  to  thofe  that  tafte  it.  When  thou  art  married,  re- 
lpedt  thy  hufband  ;  obey  him,  and  diligently  do  what  he 
commands  thee.  Dilhonour  him  not  before  others.  If 
thy  hulhand  is  foolifh,  be  thou  difereet.  If  he  fails  in  the 
management  of  wealth,  admonilh  him  of  his  failings  ;  if 
he  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his  property,  take  that 
charge  upon  thyfelf;  attend  carefully  to  his  pofteflions, 
and  never  omit  to  pay  the  workmen  punftually.  Em¬ 
brace,  my  daughter,  the  counfel  which  I  give  ;  I  am  al¬ 
ready  advanced  in  life,  and  have  had  experience  in  the 
world.  I  amthy  mother.  Fix  my  precepts  in  thy  heart, 
for  then  thou  wilt  be  happy.  If,  by  not  liltening  to  me, 
or  by  neglefting-  my  inltrudtions,  any  misfortunes  befal 
thee,  the  fault  will  be  thine,  and  the  evil  alfo.  Enough, 
niy  child  ;  may  the  gods  profper  thee.”  The  Mexicans 
had  lchools  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes. 
They  were  kept  apart ;  priefts  educated  the  boys,  and 
matrons  took  care  of  the  girls.  There  were  diftinft  fe- 
minaries  for  the  nobles  and  plebeians.  The  females  flept 
in  large  halls,  in  the  light  of  the  matrons,  who  attended 
moft  zealouily  to  the  modefty  and  decency  of  their  beha¬ 
viour. 

Marriage  between  perfons  in  the  firft  degree  of  confan- 
guinity  was  forbidden.  The  parents  fettled  the  marriages, 
and  none  were  ever  executed  without  their  confent.  The 
male  was  thought  fit  to  form  the  marriage-contraft  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  twenty-two,  and  the  female  from  lixteen 
to  eighteen  years ;  and,  before  the  union  was  concluded, 
the  diviners  were  conlulted,  who  decided  on  the  happi- 
nel’s  or  infelicity  of  the  propoled  match.  If  their  len- 
tence  was  unpropitious,  the  young  female  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  another  fought.  It  the  fentence  was  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  young  woman  was  demanded  of  her  pa¬ 
rents  by  certain  women  who  were  held  in  refpedt  and 
efteem.  Thefe  women  went  at  midnight  to  the  houfe 
of  the  parents  with  a  prelent,  and  demanded  the  dam- 
fel  in  an  humble  and  refpedfful  ftyle.  After  a  few 
days,  thefe  women  repeated  their  vilit,  dating  the  rank 
and.  fortune  of  the  youth,  and  gaining  information  what 
was  her  fortune.  The  parents  then  founded  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  their  daughter  ;  and  in  due  time  a  decifive  an- 
fwer  was  returned.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  nup¬ 
tials,  the  parents,  after  exhorting  their  daughter  to  a  fuit- 
able  conduct,  led  her,  with  a  numerous  company  and  mu- 
iic,  to  the  houle  of  her  father-in-law  ;  if  noble,  (he  w'as 
carried  on  a  litter.  The  bridegroom, *and  her  parents, 
received  her  at  the  gates  of  the  houle,  with  four  torches 
borne  by  four  women.  At  meeting,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  offered  incenfe  to  each  other  ;  and  the  bride  was 
x  led 
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led  by  him  to  the  hall  or  chamber  prepared  for  the  nup¬ 
tials.  They  were  then  feated  on  a  mat,  and  a  priell  tied 
a  point  of  the  gown  of  the  bride  to  the  mantle  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  in  this  ceremony  the  matrimonial  con¬ 
trail  chiefly  confided.  They  then  offered  copal  to  their 
gods,  and  exchanged  prefents  with  each  other.  This 
ceremony  was  followed  with  a  repaft,  at  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  gave  fome  food  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  guefts ;  and,  after  the  exhilaration  occalioned  by 
drinking,  a  dance  took  place.  The  married  pair  re¬ 
mained  in  the  chamber,  and  continued  there  four  days  ; 
which  were  palled  in  prayer  and  fading,  being  drefled  in 
new  habits,  and  adorned  with  certain  enfigns  of  the  gods 
of  their  nation.  The  marriage-bed  was  adjufted  by  the 
priell,  and  the  confummation  of  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  the  fourth  night.  On  the  enluing  morn¬ 
ing  they  bathed  and  put  on  new  drelfes  ;  and  thole  who 
had  been  invited  adorned  their  heads  with  white,  and 
their  hands  and  feet  with  red,  feathers.  The  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  making  prefents  of  drelfes  to  the 
guells ;  and  on  that  day  the  mats,  canes,  &c.  were  carried 
to  the  temple.  In  the  Mexican  empire,  polygamy  was 
allowed. 

The  funeral  rites  were  more  fuperllitious  than  any 
others ;  and  certain  perfons  of  advanced  years  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  conducing  of  them.  Having  clothed  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  in  a  habit  appropriate  to  his  former 
profeflion  or  bufinefs,  they  gave  him  a  jug  of  water,  and 
pieces  of  paper  with  inftrudlions  adapted  to  his  journey 
into  the  other  world.  They  alfo  killed  a  domeltic  qua¬ 
druped,  which  was  to  be  his  companion.  This  they  bu¬ 
ried  or  burned  together  with  the  body  of  his  mailer. 
The  allies  were  collected  and  depolited  in  a  pot,  together 
with  a  valuable  gem  ;  the  earthen  pot  was  depoflted  in  a 
ditch,  and,  at  the  interval  of  fourfcore  days,  they  made 
oblations  of  bread  and  wine  over  it:  at  the  death  of 
kings,  lords,  or  perfons  of  high  rank,  other  ceremonies 
were  pra&ifed,  for  the  detail  of  which  we  mull  refer  to 
Clavigero  ;  merely  obferving,  that  the  bodies  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  were  generally  burned,  and  that  the  allies  of  kings 
and  lords  were  ufually  depoflted  in  the  towers  of  the 
temples. 

Thehighelt  military  dignity  among  the  Mexicans,  was 
that  of  a  general  of  the  army ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
a  military  fpirit,  they  rewarded  the  l'ervices  of  warriors 
with  one  of  the  three  orders,  called  by  names  which  de¬ 
noted  princes,  eagles,  and  tigers.  The  defenfive  arms 
were  Ihields  of  different  forms ;  breall-plates  of  cotton, 
arrow-proof,  and  other  armour  for  the  defence  of  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  ;  the  ofiiceTs  and  nobles  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plume  of  feathers  on  their  heads;  but  the  common 
foldiers  were  entirely  naked,  except  a  girdle  round  the 
middle.  The  ollenfive  arms  were  arrows,  flings,  clubs, 
Ipears,  pikes,  fwords,  and  darts.  They  had  alfo  llandards 
and  mufical  inliruments  proper  for  war.  The  king,  or 
the  general,  gave  the  flgnal  for  ailion  by  the  beat  of  a 
drum  ;  and  the  firlt  onfet  was  furious ;  but  their  great 
aim  was  not  to  kill,  but  to  make  prifoners  for  facrifices 
when  the  battle  was  terminated.  Before  any  fiege  was 
begun,  the  citizens  removed  their  children,  women,  and 
lick  perlons,  to  a  place  of  fecurity  in  the  mountains.  For 
the  defence  of  their  cities,  they  ufed  various  kinds  of  for¬ 
tification,  luch  as  walls  and  ramparts,  breaft-works,  pali- 
fadoes,  ditches,  and  entrenchments  ;  but  the  moll  lingu¬ 
lar  fortifications  of  Mexico  in  particular  were  its  temples, 
andefpecially  the  greater  temple,  which  refembled  a  citadel. 

The  Mexicans,  though  fond  of  war,  are  faid  to  have 
addicted  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  particularly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Although  they  had  no 
ploughs  nor  oxen,  nor  any  other  animals  proper  to  be 
employed  in  agriculture,  they  fupplied  the  want  of  them 
by  labour  and  indultry.  In  the  operations  of  the  field, 
the  men  were  aflilted  by  the  women  ;  the  former  being 
employed  in  occupations  that  required  the  greatell  exer¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  in  the  lighter  and  more  eafv  employ- 
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ments.  In  their  farm-yards  they  had  threfhing-floors  and 
granaries  ;  and  of  the  latter  fome  were  fo  large  as  to  con¬ 
tain  five  or  fix  thoufand,  or  fometimes  more,  faiiegas  of 
maize.  The  Mexicans  were  aUb  well  ikiiled  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  gardens,  both  lor  ufe  and  for  pleal'ure.'  They 
werelikewile  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  woods, 
which  ierved  for  fuel,  for  building,  and  for  the  diverlion 
of  their  king  in  the  purftiit  of  game.  They  alfo  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of  animals.  Fiihing, 
hunting,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  furnilhed  the  Mex¬ 
icans  with  leveral  branches  of  commerce.  Merchandifes 
were  fold  in  their  fairs  and  markets  by  number  and  mea- 
fure;  but  they  are  faid  not  to  have  ufed  weights.  Their 
markets  were,  fubjeil  to  various  regulations  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  frauds,  and  for  fecuring  to  the  king  his  re¬ 
venue.  For  the  convenience  of  merchants,  Clavigero 
fays,  that  they  had  public  roads,  bridges  for  eroding  their 
rivers,  and  houfes  of  accommodation  in  the  mountains 
and  uninhabited  places.  Their  faiiing-veflels  were  guided 
merely  by  oars,  and  were  of  various  fizes  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  made  of  a  Angle  trunk  of  a  tree.  Some  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians,  probably  inclined  to  exaggerate,  fay,  that 
the  number  of  thofe  which  continually,  traverfed  the 
Mexican  lake  exceeded  50,000.  They  had  alfo,  for  the 
convenience  of  navigating  their  lakes  and  rivers,  plat¬ 
forms  or  floats  of  folid  canes,  which  were  tied  firmly. on 
large,  hard,  and  empty,  gourds  ;  but  the  maritime  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  inconliderable. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  Mexicans,itislaid,  was  little 
embarrafled  or  impeded  by  the  variety  of  languages  which 
were  Ipoken  in  thofe  countries  ;  for  the  Mexican  tongue 
was  the  moll  prevalent, .and  was  every- where  underllood. 
This  language,  fays  Clavigero,  is  entirely  dellitute  of  the 
confonents  B,  D,  F,  G,  R,  and  S,  and  abounds  with  L, 
X,  T,  Z,  Tl,  and  Tz  ;  but,  although  the  letter  L  is  fo  fa¬ 
miliar  to  this  language,  there  is  not  a  Angle  word  that  be¬ 
gins  with  this  conlonaVit ;  nor  is  there  a  word  of  an  acute 
termination,  except  fome  vocatives.  Almoll  all  the  words 
have  the  penult  fyllable  long.  Its  afpirates  are  moderate 
and  foft,  and  no  occafion  occurs  for  making  the  leaf:  na- 
lal  found  in  pronunciation.  This  language,  notwith- 
ilanding  its  want  of  the  above-mentioned  confonants,  is 
faid  to  be  very  copious,  tolerably  poliflied,  and  remark¬ 
ably  expreflive.  The  Mexican  language,  like  the  Hebrew 
and  French,  wants  the  fuperlative  term,  and,  like  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  fome  other  living  languages  of  Europe,  the 
comparative  term,  which  are  fupplied  by  certain  parti¬ 
cles  equivalent  to  thole  which  are  ufed  in  other  fuch  lan¬ 
guages.  It  abounds  in  diminutives  and  augmentatiyes  ; 
and  alfo  in  verbal  and  abflradt  terms  ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  verb  from  which  there  are  not  many  verbals  formed, 
and  Icarcely  a  fubltantive  or  adjeftive  from  which  there 
are  not  fome  abllracts  formed.  The  Mexicans,  like  the 
Greeks,  have  the  advantage  of  making.compounds  of  two, 
three,  or  four,  Ample  words. 

The  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  were  much  exercifed  by 
the  Mexicans.  Dramatic  as  well  as  lyric  poetry  was  held 
in  high  ellimation  among  thefe  people  ;  and  they  had  the¬ 
atres  in  which  thele  kinds  of  compolitions  were  rehearfed. 
Their  mufic  was  more  imperfect  than  their  poetry;  and 
it  is  laid,  that  they  had  no  itringed  inliruments.  But,  im¬ 
perfect  as  was  their  mufic,  their  dances,  to  which  they 
were  much  addicted  from  their  youth,  were  eminently 
graceful.  Thefe  dances,  which  were  of  various  kinds, 
were  almoll  always  accompanied  with  finging,  which, 
like  the  dances,  was  always  adjufted  by  pulfatile  inllru- 
ments.  The  amulements  of  the  Mexicans  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  theatre  and  dancing ;  they  had  various  games, 
not  only  for  public  occalions,  but  for  the  relaxation  and 
diverlion  of  private  individuals. 

The  progrels  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  alleged 
as  a  decifive  proof  of  their  luperior  refinement;  but  on 
this  lubject  fome  Spanilh  authors  have  been  charged  with 
exaggeration.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which  fome  have 
extravagantly  extolled,  are  reprefented  by  others  as  un¬ 
couth 
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couth  delineations  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarfe 
images  of  the  human  and  other  forms,  devoid  of  grace 
and  propriety.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  wooden  prints 
or  copper-plates  of  their  paintings,  that  have  been  pub- 
1  idled  by  various  authors,  every  figure  of  men,  quadru¬ 
peds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  reprefentation  of  inanimate 
nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  But,  though 
the  Mexican  paintings  may  be  ranked  low  as  works  of 
art,  they  may  be  regarded  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  when 
confidered  as  the  records  cf  their  country,  or  as  historical 
monuments  of  its  policy  and  transactions ;  and  in  this 
view  they  become  intereiting  objedts  of  attention. 

Some  of  thefe  paintings  were  mere  images  of  their  gods, 
kings,  heroes,  or  of  terreftrial  objedts.  Others  were  hil- 
.. tori  cal,  containing  an  account  of  particular  events  ;  others 
mythological,  of  which  a  volume  is  preferved  in  the  great 
library  of  the  order  of  Bologna  :  others  were  codes  of  law, 
civil  and  religious  ;  while  fome  were  chronological,  aftro- 
nomical,  or  altrologicai ;  in  which  were  reprelented  their 
calendar,  the  petition  of  the  itars,  changes  of  the  moon, 
eclipl'es,  and  prognoftications  and  variations  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  were  burned  by  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Spaniards,  who  ijnagiried  that  they  contained  tome 
emblems  of  heathen  worthip.  They  had  likewife  geogra¬ 
phical  paintings,  which  lerved  not  only  to  thow  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  boundaries  of  their  poffeffions,  but  likewife  the 
fituation  of  places,  the  direction  of  the  coafts,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers.  In  his  firft  letter  to  Charles  V.  Cortes 
lays,  that,  having  made  enquiries  if  there  was  any  fecure 
harbour  for  veliels  on  the  Mexican  coaft,  Montezuma 
prefented  him  with  a  painting  of  the  whole  coaft,  from 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  that  time  called  Chalchiuhuecim, 
to  the  river  Coatzacualco.  Another  author  informs  us 
alfo,  that  Cortes,  in  a  long  and  difficult  voyage  which  he 
made  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  made  ufe  of  .a  chart  pre¬ 
fented  to  him  by  the  lords  of  Coatzacualco,  in  which  all 
the  places  and  rivers  were  marked  from  the  coaft  of  Coat¬ 
zacualco  to  Huejacallan. 

The  cloth  on  which  paintings  were  done  was  made  of 
the  thread  of  the  aloe,  or  a  kind  of  palm  ;  or  they  painted 
on  fneep’s  Ikins,  or  upon  paper.  This  laft  was  made  of  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  kind  of  aloe  fteeped  like  hemp,  and  af¬ 
terwards  walked,  ftretched,  and  fmoothed.  They  uled 
alfo  the  bark  of  other  trees  prepared  with  gum :  but  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  method  they  ufed  in  the  manufacture. 
This  paper  is  fimilar  in  thicknefs  to  the  European  pafte- 
board;  but  fofter,  fmoother,  and  more  eafy  for  writing. 
In  general  it  was  made  up  in  very  long  ftieets,  which 
they  preferved  in  rolls,  or  folded  like  bed-lkreens.  To 
form  their  hiftories  or  annals,  they  painted  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  cloth  or  paper  the  figures  of  the  years  in  lb 
many  fquares,  and  at  the  fide  of  each  fquare  the  event  or 
events  which  happened  that  year.  With  refpedt  to  the 
order  of  repreienting  the  years  and  events,  it  was  at  the 
liberty  of  the  hiftorian  to  begin  at  which-ever  angle  of 
the  piece  he  plealed  ;  but  at  the  lame  time  conftantiy  ob- 
ferving, .that,  if  the  painting  began  at  the  upper  angle 
of  the  right  hand,  he  proceeded  towards  the- left ;  but,  if 
it  began,  as  it  moft  commonly  did,  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  left  hand,  he  proceeded  ftraight  downwards.  If  he 
painted  the  firft  year,  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  left,  he 
continued  towards  the  right ;  but,  if  he  began  at  the 
lower  angle  of  the  right,  he  painted  ftraight  upwards :  fo 
that  on  the  upper  part  of  his  canvas  he  never  painted 
from  left  to  right,  nor  ever  on  the  lower  part  from  right 
to  left ;  never  advanced  upwards  from  the  left,  nor  down¬ 
wards  from  the  right.  When  this  method  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  is  underftood,  it  is  ealy  to  difeover  at  firft  light 
which  is  the  beginning  and  which  the  ending  of  any  liif- 
torical  painting. 

Of  this  picture-writing  feme  lingular  fpccimens  have 
been  preferved.  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  have  been 
publilhed  by  Purchas  in  66  plates,  and  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  firft  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire  under  its  ten  raonarchs.  The  fecond  is  a  tribute- 
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roll,  reprefenting  what  each  conquered  town  paid  into 
the  royal  treafury.  The  third-  is  a  code  of  their  inftitu- 
tions,  domellic,  political,  and  military.  Another  fpeci- 
men  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publilhed  in  32  plates 
by  the  archbilhop  of  Toledo.  The  Ityle  of  painting  is  the 
fame  in  all;  they  reprefen t  things,  not  words ;  exhibiting 
images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underftanding ;  and 
they  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  moft 
imperfeCt  efl'ay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  towards  dilcover- 
ing  the  art  of  writing.  The  plates  already  mentioned  in¬ 
dicate  fome  approach  to  the  plain  and  limple  hierogly¬ 
phic,  where  l'ome  principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the 
fubject  is  made  to  Hand  for  the  whole  ;  and  the  Mexicans 
feem  all'o  to  have  advanced  farther  towards  the  ufe  of  the 
more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphics.  In  order  to 
del'cribe  a  monarch  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with 
darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and  thole  towns  which 
he  fubdued.  For  the  notation  of  numbers,  the  Mexican 
painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  by  means  of  which 
they  computed  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal 
treafury.  The  figure  of  a  circle  reprelented  unit,  and  in 
fmall  numbers  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating  it. 
According  to  Clavigero,  they  conjoined  the  decimal  with 
tire  binary  fyftem  of  notation.  Every  number  below  20, 
or  the  /core,  they  exprefted  by  repeated  dots.  T vventy 
was  reprelented  by  a  club,  or  upright  double-headed  bar  ; 
the  fquare  of  this,  or  400,  was  lignified  by  two  Inch  bars 
inverted  and  falhioned  into  the  lhape  ot  a  fpear-head ; 
and  the  cube  of  the  fcore,  or  8000,  again,  was  denoted 
by  a  new  combination,  forming  a  fort  of  ornamented 
lhield. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  confidered  as  a 
more  decifive  evidence  of  their  progrefs  In  improvement. 
They  divided  their  year  into  18  months,  each  confiding 
of  20  days,  amounting  in  all  to  360.  But,  as  they  ob- 
ferved  that  the  courie  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in 
that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe  Were 
termed  “  fupernumerary  or  wafte  days and,  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  nor  lacred 
rite  performed  on  them,  but  they  were  devoted  wholly 
to  feftivity  and  paftime,  like  the  complementary  days,  or 
Jans-cnloltides,  during  the  French  republic.  It  appears, 
fays  Clavigero,  from  the  chronology  ot  the  Mexicans, 
that  they  not  only  counted  365  days,  to  the  year,  but 
that  they  alfo  knew  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in  the 
lolar  above  the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difference 
between  them  by  means  of  13  intercalary  days,  which 
they  added  to  their  century  of  52  years.  The  names  of 
their  18  months  were  taken  both  from  the  employments 
and  feftivals  which  occurred  in  them,  and  alfo  from  the 
accidents  of  the  feafon  which  attended  them.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans,  in  order  to  reprefent  a  month,  painted  a  circle  or 
wheel,  divided  into  20  figures,  fignifying  20  days.  To 
reprefent  a  year,  they  painted  another,  which  they  divided 
into  18  figures  of  the  18  months,  and  frequently  painted 
within  the  wheel  the  image  of  the  moon.  The  century 
was  reprelented  by  a  wheel  divided  into  52  figures,  or 
rather  by  four  figures  which  were  13  times  defigned. 
They  uled  to  paint  a  ferpent  twilled  about  the  wheel, 
which  pointed  out,  by  four  twills  o i  its  body,  the  four 
principal  winds,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  lour  periods 
of  13  years.  See  figures  of  thefe  wheels  in  Clavigero's 
Hiftory  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  greater  perfe&ion  in  fculp- 
ture,  cafting  of  metals,  and  molaic  works,  than  in  paint¬ 
ing.  Sculpture  was  likewife  one  of  the  arts  exercifed  by  the 
ancient  Toltecans ;  but  the  Mexicans  had  Iculptors  among 
them  when  they  left  their  native  country  of  Atztlan. 
Several  of  the  Toltecan  ftatues,  however,  were  preferved 
till  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  particularly  that  of  the  idol 
Tialoc,  placed  upon  the  mountain  of  the  lame  name,  and 
l'ome  gigantic  ftatues  in  one  of  their  temples.  Stone  and 
wood  were  the  uftial  materials  of  their  ftatues:  the  for¬ 
mer 
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mer  wa*  worked  with  a  chiflel  made  of  flint ;  and,  in  fpite 
of  the  unfitnefs  of  the  inftrument,  fuch  was  the  phleg¬ 
matic  nature  of  the  people,  that  they  furmounted  every 
difficulty  arifing  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  work.  In 
their  ftatues  they  learned  to  exprefs  all  the  attitudes  and 
poftures  of  which  the  human  body  is  capable.  They  ob- 
ferved  the  proportions  exactly  ;  and  could,  when  necefl’ary, 
execute  the  molt  delicate  ftrokes  with  the  chiflel.  They 
not  only  made  entire  ftatues,  but  cut  out  in  wood  and  in 
ftonc  figures  in  baflb  relievo;  of  which  kind  are  thofe  of 
Montezuma  II.  and  one  of  his  fons,  recorded  with  praifes 
by  Acofta.  They  alfo  made  ftatues  of  clay  and  wood, 
employing  for  thefe  a  chiflel  of  copper.  The  number  of 
their  ftatues  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  idols  ;  but 
fo  aftive  were  the  Spaniih  priefts  in  deftroying  thefe,  that 
there  is  now  fcarcely  any  veftige  of  them  remaining.  The 
foundation  of  the  firft  Chriftian  church  in  Mexico  was 
laid  with  idols;  on  which  occafion  many  thoufand  ftatues 
of  their  gods  were  neceflarily  broke  in  pieces.  In  calling 
of  metals,  however,  the  Mexicans  greatly  excelled  their 
works  either  of  painting  or  fculpture.  “  The  miracles 
they  produced  of  this  kind  (fays  Clavigero)  would  not 
be  credible,  if,  befides  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  faw 
them,  a  great  number  of  curiofities  of  this  kind  had 
not  been  fent  from  Mexico  to  Europe.  The  works  of 
gold  and  filver  fent  in  prefents  from  the  conqueror  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  filled  the  goldfmiths  of  Europe  with  afto- 
nilliment;  who,  as  leveral  authors  of  that  period  atteft, 
declared  that  they  were  altogether  inimitable.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  founders  made,  both  of  gold  and  filver,  the  moll  per¬ 
fect  images  of  natural  bodies.  They  made  a  fifli  in  this 
manner,  which  had  its  fcales  alternately  one  of  filver  and 
the  other  of  gold  ;  a  parrot  with  a  moveable  head,  tongue, 
and  wings ;  and  an  ape  with  a  moveable  head  and  feet, 
having  a  fpindle  in  its  hand  in  the  attitude  of  fpinning. 
They  fet  gems  in  gold  and  filver,  and  made  moll  curious 
jewellery  of  great  value.  In  ftiort,  thefe  fort  of  works 
were  fo  admirably  finilhed,  that  even  the  Spanith  foldiers, 
all  ftung  with  the  fame  wretched  thirft  for  gold,  valued 
the  workmanfhip  above  the  materials.  This  wonderful 
art,  formerly  praftifed  by  the  Toltecas,  the  invention  of 
which  they  afcribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  loft  by  the  debafement  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
negleCt  of  the  Spaniards.  We  are  doubtful  if  there  are 
any  remains  of  thofe  curious  works ;  at  leaft  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  would  be  more  eafy  to  find  them  in  fome  of 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  than  in  ail  New  Spain.  Covetouf- 
nefs  to  profit  by  the  materials  mull  unqueftionably  have 
conquered  all  defire  to  preferve  them  as  curiofities.” 

But,  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans,  thofe  of  mofaic  were  the  moll  curious,  as  well  as 
moll  highly  valued  by  themfelves.  Thefe  were  made  of 
the  feathers  of  birds;  and  for  procuring  them  they  reared 
a  great  number  of  thofe  birds  of  fine  plumage  with  which 
the  country  abounded,  not  only  in  the  royal  palaces,  but 
alfo  in  private  houfes;  and  at  certain  feafons  they  carried 
otf  the  feathers  for  thefe  purpofes,  or  to  fell  them  at  mar¬ 
ket.  They  valued  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  on  account  of  their  fmallnefs,  finenefs,  and 
various  colours;  and  in  thefe,  as  well  as  other  birds  of 
fine  plumage,  nature  fupplied  them  not  only  with  all  the 
colours  producible  by  art,  but  likewife  with  many  which 
xirt  cannot  imitate.  Their  mofaic  works,  as  well  as  in¬ 
deed  all  others  of  the  Mexicans,  required  infinite  pa¬ 
tience.  At  the  undertaking  of  every  work  of  this  kind 
leveral  artifts  aflembled ;  and,  having  agreed  upon  a  de- 
fign,  and  fixed  their  meafures  and  proportions,  each 
artiil  charged  himfelf  with  the  execution  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  image,  and  exerted  himfelf  lo  diligently  in 
it,  that  he  frequently  fpent  a  whole  day  in  adj ufting  a 
.feather;  firft  trying  one  and  then  another,  viewing  it 
fometknes  one  way,  then  another,  until  he  found  one 
which  gave  his  part  that  ideal  perfection  propofed  to  be 
attained.  When  the  part  which  each  artift  undertook 
was  done,  they  aflembled  again  tp  form  the  entire  image 
Yol.  X'V.  Np.  1044. 
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from  them.  If  any  part  happened  to  be  in  the  leaft 
deranged,  it  was  wrought  again  until  it  was  perfectly 
finilhed.  They  laid  hold  of  the  feathers  with  fmall  pin¬ 
cers,  that  they  might  not  do  them  the  leaft  injury,  and 
palled  them  on  the  cloth  with  fome  glutinous  matter ; 
then  they  united  all  the  parts  upon  a  little  table  or  a 
plate  of  copper,  and  flattened  them  foftly  until  they  left 
the  furface  of  the  image  fo  equal  and  fmooth,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  work  of  a  pencil.  Thefe  works  were 
prodigioufly  admired  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Mexicans. were  expert  jewellers,  and  underftood 
the  art  of  cutting  and  polilhing  the  Hones,  as  well  as  of 
fetting  them.  The  gems  moll  common  in  their  country 
were  the  emerald,  amethyft,  cornelian,  turquoile,  and 
fome  others.  Emeralds  were  fo  common,  that  no  lord 
or  noble  wanted  them ;  and  none  of  them  died  without 
having  one  fixed  to  his  lip,  that  it  might  ferve  him,  as 
they  imagined,  in  the  other  world,  inftead  of  a  heart. 
When  Cortes  returned  the  firft  time  to  Spain,  he  brought 
with  him  five  emeralds,  valued,  by  the  jewellers  there,  at 
100,000  ducats.  The  firft  was  in  the  form  of  a  rofe  ;  the 
l’econd  of  an  horn ;  the  third  of  a  little  fi(h  with  eyes  of 
gold  ;  the  fourth  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  with  a  fine  pearl 
for  a  clapper.  The  fifth  was  a  fmall  cap  with  a  foot  of 
gold,  and  four  little  golden  chains  which  united  in  a 
pearl  in  the  form  of  a  button.  For  this  alone  the  Genoefe 
merchants  offered  40,000  ducats,  in  order  to  fell  it  again 
to  the  grand  fignior.  Befides  thefe,  he  had  two  emerald 
vafes  valued  at  300,000  ducats ;  but  thefe  laft  were  loft 
by  fhipwreck  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Charles  V. 
againft  Algiers.  There  are  no  fuch  gems  wrought  at  pre- 
fent,  nor  is  it  even  known  where  the  emerald-mines  are 
fituated ;  though  it  is  laid  there  are  Hill  fome  large  pieces 
of  this  precious  ftone  in  fome  of  the  churches. 

In  other  more  common  manufactures  the  Mexicans 
were  by  no  means  deficient.  The  earthen-ware  of  Cho- 
lula  was  much  praifed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  had 
the  art  of  ornamenting  this  kind  of  ware  with  various 
colours,  though  they  did  not  underftand  the  making  of 
glafs.  Their  carpenters  wrought  with  inftruments  of 
copper;  and  there  are  Hill  remains  of  their  labours  which 
dilplay  a  tolerable  Ikill.  Almoll  every  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  making  cloth.  Being  deftitute  of  wool, 
common  filk,  lint,  or  hemp,  they  were  obliged  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  by  other  materials.  For  wool  they  fubiti- 
tuted  cotton,  for  filk  they  ufed  feathers,  the  wool  of  the 
hare  or  rabbit;  and,  inftead  of  lint  and  hemp,  they  ufed 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  From  thefe 
laft  they  obtained  a  thread  as  fine  as  from  lint;  and  from 
fome  fpecies  they  had  a  coarfer  fo  t  refembling  hemp. 
T o  obtain  this  thread,  they  l'oaked  their  leaves  in  water, 
cleaned  them,  expol'ed  them  to  the  fun,  and  then  beat 
them  until  they  were  fit  to  be  fpun.  Sometimes  they  in¬ 
terwove  with  their  cotton  the  fineft  down  on  the  belly 
of  the  rabbits  or  hares,  after  having  fpun  it  into  thread  ; 
and  of  thefe  they  made  moll  beautiful  cloths,  which  were 
particularly  ufed  for  winter-waillcoats  for  the  lords. 
Their  cotton-manufactures  were  equal  to  any  produced 
in  Europe;  they  wove  them  with  different  figures  and 
colours,  reprefenting  different  animals  and  flowers.  Of 
feathers  interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles  and 
bed-curtains,  carpets,  gowns,  &c.  Thefe  were  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  but  this  kind  of  manufacture  is  now  loft. 

The  Mexicans  were  Ikilled  in  architecture,  even  before 
they  left  their  native  country;  and  many  edifices  Hill  re¬ 
main  which  were  conitruCted  by  them  during  their  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  from  one  place  to  another.  At  their  firft 
arrival  on  the  lake,  they  had  no  other  materials  to  build 
their  houfes  with  but  reeds  and  mud,  until  the  fuccefs  of 
their  commerce  allowed  them  to  purchafe  better  mate¬ 
rials.  When  the  city  came  to  its  perfection,  the  houfes 
of  the  principal  people  were  conitruCted  of  llone:  they 
confifted  of  two  floors,  having  halls,  large  court-yards, 
and  chambers  fitly  difpofed  :  the  roofs  were  flat  and  ter¬ 
raced  ;  the  walls  fo  well  whitened,  polilhed,  and  filming, 
4  H  that 
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tliat  they  appeared  to  the  Spaniards,  when  at  a  diftance, 
to  have  been  conftru&ed  of  diver.  The  floor  was  paved 
with  plafter,  perfectly  level,  piain,  and  fmooth.  Many  of 
their  houfes  were  crowned  with  battlements  and  turrets; 
and  their  gardens  had  filh-ponds,  and  the  walks  of  them 
fymmetrically  laid  out.  The  large  houfes  had  in  general 
two  entrances,  the  principal  one  to  the  ftreet,  the  other 
to  the  canal :  they  had  no  wooden  doors  to  their  houfes, 
but  covered  the  entrance  with  fmall  reeds,  from  whence 
they  fufpended  a  firing  of  cocoa-fhells,  or  l'ome  other 
materials  which  would  make  a  noife,  fo  as  to  awake  the 
attention  of  the  family  when  any  perfon  lifted  up  the 
reeds  to  enter  the  houle.  The  houfes  of  the  poorer  fort 
were  conftrucled  of  reeds,  unburnt  bricks,  ftone,  or  mud; 
and  the  roofs  made  of  a  kind  of  long  hay  which  grows 
plentifully  in  the  fields,  particularly  in  the  warm  parts  of 
the  country.  For  this  purpofe  they  ufed  alfo  the  leaves 
of  the  aloe  placed  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  to  which  they 
bear  fome  re ferrib lance  both  in  thicknefs  and  fliape.  One 
of  the  columns  or  lupports  of  thefe  houfes  was  generally 
a  tree  in  the  vigour  of  its  growth  ;  by  which  means,  be- 
fides  the  pleafure  derived  from  its  foliage  and  fhade,  they 
f'aved  themfelves  fome  labour  and  expenfe.  Thefe  houfes 
had  one  or  more  apartments  according  to  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  family. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  underflood  the  method  of  con- 
ftrudiling  arches  or  vaults,  as  appears  from  fome  remains 
of  their  buildings,  as  well  as  from  their  paintings.  They 
had  likewife  cornices  and  other  ornaments  of  architecture. 
They  had  alfo  fquare  or  cylindrical  columns ;  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  they  had  any  capitals  or  not.  They 
frequently  adorned  them  with  figures  in  buffo  relievo;  but 
their  great  ambition  was  to  have  them  all  made  out  of 
one  ftone.  The  foundations  of  the  large  houfes  in  the 
capital  were  laid  upon  beams  of  cedar  driven  into  the 
ground,  on  account  of  its  want  of  folidity  ;  and  the  fame 
method  is  flill  pra&ifed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  roofs  of 
fehefe  were  made  of  cedar,  fir,  cyprefs,  pine,  &c.  Jn  the 
royal  palaces  the  columns  were  of  marble,  or  even  of  ala- 
bafter,  which  the  Spaniards  miflook  for  jafper.  In  the 
reign  of  Ahuizotl  a  new  kind  of  ftone,  named  tetzontli, 
was  dilcovered  in  the  Mexican  lake,  which  was  ever  af¬ 
terwards  made  ufe  of  for  building.  It  is  hard,  light, 
and  porous  like  a  fponge;  by  which  means  the  lime  ad¬ 
heres  very  firmly  to  it.  It  is  valued  likewife  on  account 
of  its  colour,  which  is  a  blood  red.  Some  of  the  pave¬ 
ments  were  chequered  with  marble  and  other  valuable 
ftones. 

All  thefe  advances  towrards  civilization,  however,  in 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  were  much  more  than  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  horrible  barbarities  they  committed  in  their 
peligious  ceremonies,  and  in  which  they  exceeded  every 
nation  on  earth.  Human  f'acrifices  were  indeed  in  ufe 
among  all  the  ancient  heathens  ;  but  fuch  prodigious 
maffacres  at  the  dedication  of  their  temples  areunheard  of 
in  hiftory.  Molt  of  thofe  unhappy  creatures  perifhed  by 
having  their  breafts  opened,  and  their  hearts  pulled  out ; 
home  were  drowned,  others  liarved  to  death ;  and  fome- 
times  they  were  burnt.  Prifoners  of  high  rank  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  by  wluft  Clavigero  calls  the  gladiatoriuu  Jci- 
crijice,  which  was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Near  to  the  greater  temple  of  large  cities,  in  air  open  fpace 
of  ground  lufficient  to  contain  an  immenle  number  of 
people,  was  a  round  terrace  eight' feet  high,  upon  which 
was*  placed  a  large  round  ftone  refembling  a  millftone  in 
ihape,  but  much  larger,  almoft  three  feet  high,  well  po- 
lifhed,  and  having  figures  cut  upon  it.  On  this  ftone, 
which  was  called  temuleatl,  the  prifoner  was  placed,  armed 
with  a  fhield  and  fhort  fword,  and  tied  by  one  foot.  Here 
he  was  encountered  by  a  Mexican  officer  or  foldier  better 
armed  than  himlelf.  If  the  prifoner.  was  vanquifhed,  he 
was  carried,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  temple,  where  his  heart 
was  taken  out  and  offered  in  the  ulual  manner;  but,  if  he 
conquered  fix  combatants,  he  gained  his  life  and  liberty. 
Biftorians  differ  concerning  the  number  of  victims  who 
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periflaed  annually  in  thefe  facrifices :  Clavigero  inclines 
to  think  it  was  20,000,  but  others  make  it  much  more. 
Zumarraga,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  fays  in  a  letter  of 
the  12  th  of  June,  1 531,  addreffed  to  the  general  chapter  of 
his  order,  that  in  that  capital  alone  there  were  above  20,000 
vi&ims  annually  facrificed.  Some  authors,  quoted  by 
Gomara,  fay  that  50,000  were  annually  facrificed  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  Acofta  fays,  that  there  was 
a  certain  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  facrificed  5000 
viClims,  and  another  on  which  20,000  were  facrificed. 
According  to  others  they  facrificed,  on  the  mountain 
Tepeyacac  only,  20,000  annually  to  one  of  their  female 
deities.  On  the  other  hand,  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas 
reduces  the  number  of  human  vidtims  to  jo,  or  at  moft  to 
100,  annually.  “  We  are  ftrongly  of  opinion  (fays  Cla¬ 
vigero),  that  all  thefe  authors  hav.e  erred  in  the  number; 
Las  Cafas  by  diminution,  and  the  reft  by  exaggerating  the 
truth.”  On  the  other  hand,  Las  Cafas  accufes  his  country¬ 
men,  the  Spaniards,  of  having  deftroyed  about  1 5,000,000 
of  Mexicans. 

The  temples  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  called  teo- 
calli ;  i.  e.  “  the  houfe  of  the  god.”  Thefe  edifices  were 
all  of  the  fame  form,  though  of  very  different  dimenfions ; 
they  were  pyramids,  with  feveral  terraces,  and  the  Tides 
of  which  flood  exadlly  in  the  diredlion  of  the  meridian, 
and  the  parallel  of  the  place.  They  were  raifed  in  the 
midft  of  a  fquare  and  walled  enclofure,  which,  fomewhat 
like  the  of  the  Greeks,  contained  gardens,  foun¬ 

tains,  the  dwellings  of  the  priefts,  and  fometimes  arfenals  ; 
ftnce  each  houfe  of  a  Mexican  divinity,  like  the  ancient 
temple  of  Baal  Berith,  burnt  by  Abimeiech,  was  a  ftrong 
place.  A  great  flaircafe  led  to  the  top  of  the  truncated 
pyramid,  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  platform  were  one  or 
two  chapels,  built  like  towers,  which  contained  the  co- 
loffal  idols  of  the  divinity,  to  whom  the  teo-calli  was  de¬ 
dicated.  This  part  of  the  edifice  mull  be.confidered  as 
the  moft  conlecrated  place,  and  it  was  here  that  the  priefts 
kept  up  the  facred  fire.  From  the  peculiar  conftruCtion 
of  the  edifice  we  have  juft  defcribed,  the  prieft  who  of¬ 
fered  the  facrifice  was  feen  by  a  great  mafs  of  the  people 
at  the  fame  time  ;  the  proceftion  of  the  teopixqui,  or  priefts, 
afcending  or  defcending  the  flaircafe  of  the  pyramid,  was 
beheld  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  infide  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  and  principal  per- 
fonages  of  Mexico.  It  is  impoflible  to  read  the  defcrip- 
tions,  which  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  left 
us,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  without  being  ftruck 
with  the  refemblance  of  that  Babylonian  monument  to 
the  teo-callis  of  Anahuac.  The  teo-calli  of  Mexico  was 
dedicated  to  Tezcatlipoca,  the  firft  of  the  Azteck  divini¬ 
ties  after  Teotl,  who  is  the  fupreme  and  invifible  being  ; 
and  to  Huitziiopochtli,  the  god  of  war.  It  was  built  by 
the  Aztecks,  on  the  model  of  the  pyramids  of  Teotihua- 
can,  fix  years  only  before  the  dilcovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  This  truncated  pyramid,  called  by  Cortes  the 
principal  temple,  was  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth  at  its 
balls,  and  nearly  fifty-eight  in  height. 

But  the  greateft,  moft  ancient,  and  moft  celebrated,  of 
the  whole  of  the  pyramidal  monuments  of  Anahuac  is  the 
teo-calli  of  Cholula,  in  the  province  of  Tlafcaia.  It  is 
called  in  the  prefent  day  the  Mountain  made  by  the  Hand 
of  Man,  Monte  Hecko  a  Manus.  At  a  diftance  it  has  the 
afpeCt  of  a  natural  hill  covered  with  vegetation.  The 
great  teo-calli  of  Cholula,  called  alfo  the  Mountain  of 
Unbaked  Bricks,  had  an  altar  on  its  top,  dedicated  to 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  This  Quetzalcoatl, 
wliofe  name  fignifies  “  ferpent  clothed  with  green  fea¬ 
thers,”  is  the  moft  myfterious  being  of  the  whole  Mex¬ 
ican  mythology.  He  was  a  white  and  bearded  man,  like 
the  Bochica  of  the  Muyfcus.  He  vvas  high  prieft  of  Tula 
(Tolan),  legiflator,  chief  of  a  religious  left,  which,  like 
the  Sanyaffes  and  the  Buddhills  of  Hindooltan,  inflicted 
on  themfelves  the  moft  cruel  penances.  He  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  piercing  the  lips  and  the  ears,  and  lacerat¬ 
ing  the  reft  of  the  body,  with  the  prickles  of  the'  agave- 
3  leaves. 
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leaves,  or  the  thorns  of  the  caftus ;  and  of  putting  reeds 
into  the  wounds,  in  order  that  the  blood-  might  be  feen 
to  trickle  more  copiouily. 

Another  very  remarkable  tradition  ftill  exifts  among 
the  Indians  of  Cholula,  according  to  which  the  great  py¬ 
ramid  was  not  originally  deftinecl  to  ferve  for  the  worlhip 
of  Quetzalcoatl.  After  my  return  to  Europe,  (lays  Hum¬ 
boldt,)  on  examining  at  Rome  the  Mexican  manufeript 
in  the  Vatican  library,  I  found,  that  this  lame  tradition 
was  already  recorded  in  a  manufeript  of  Pedro  de  Los  Rios, 
a  Dominican  monk,  who,  in  1566,  copied  on  the  very 
fpot  all  the  liieroglyphical  paintings  he  could  procure. 
“  Before  the  great  inundation  which  took  place  four 
thouland  eight  hundred  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  country  of  Anahuac  was  inhabited  by  giants. 
All  thole  who  did  not  perilh  were  transformed  into  fifties, 
fave  feven,  who  fled  into  caverns.  When- the  waters  fub- 
lided,  one  of  thefe  giants,  Xelhua,  furnamed  the  architedl, 
w'ent  to  Cholollan  ;  where,  as  a  memorial  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Tlaloc,  which  had  ferved  for  an  afylum  to  himfelf 
and  his  fix  brethren,  he  built  an  artificial  hill  in  form  of 
a  pyramid.  He  ordered  bricks  to  be  made  in  the  province 
of  Tlamanalco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Cocotl ;  and,  to 
convey  them  to  Cholula,  he  placed  a  file  of  men  who  palled 
them  from  hand  to  hand.  The  gods  beheld  with  wrath 
this  edifice,  the  top  of  which  was  to  reach  the  clouds. 
Irritated  at  the  daringattempt  of  Xelhua,  they  hurled  fire 
on  the  pyramid.  Numbers  of  the  workmen  perilhed  ;  the 
work  was  difcontinued,and  the  monument  w'as  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.”  - 

Humboldt  proceeds  :  “  The  fize  of  the  platform  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  on  which  I  made  a  great  number  of 
aitronomical  obfervations,  is  four  thouland  two  hundred 
•fquare  metres.  From  it  the  eye  ranges  over  a  magnificent 
profpeft  ;  Popocatepetl,  Iztaccihuatl,  the  peak  of  Orizaba, 
and  the  Sierra  deTlafcalla,  famous  for  the  tempefts  which 
gather  around  its  lummit.  We  view  at  the  fame  time 
three  mountains  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  two  of  which 
are  ftill  burning  volcanoes.  A  fmall  chapel,  furrounded 
with  cyprefs,and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  de  los  Remedies, 
lias  fucceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the  Air,  or  the 
Mexican  India.  An  ecclefiaftic  of  the  Indian  race  cele¬ 
brates  mafs  every  day  on  the  top  of  this  antique  monu¬ 
ment. 

“  No  one  of  the  ancient  writers,  neither  Herodotus  nor 
Strabo,  Diodorus  nor  Paufanias,  Arrian  nor  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  afterts  that  the  temple  of  Belus  was  erefted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  like  the  Egyptian  and 
Mexican  pyramids.  Pliny  obferves  only,  that  Belus  was 
confidered  as  the  inventor  of  aftronomy.  Diodorus  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Babylonian  temple  ferved  as  an  obferva- 
tory  to  the  Chaldeans,  “  who  it  mull  be  admitted,”  fays 
he,  “  here  made  their  obfervations  on  the  ftarS,  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  which  might  be  exactly  perceived,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elevation  of  the  edifice."  The  Mexican 
priefts  made  obfervations  alfo  on  the  liars  from  the  fum- 
njit  of  the  teo-callis  ;  and  announced  to  the  people,  by 
the  found  of  the  horn,  the  hours  of  the  night.  Thele 
teo-callis  were  built  in  the  interval  between  the  epocha  of 
Mahomet  and  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  and 
we  cannot  obferve  without  aftonilhment,  that  American 
edifices,  the  form  of  which  is  almoft  the  fame  as  that  of 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  monuments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  belong  to  times  fo  near  our  own.” 

Having  thus  given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  progref- 
five  hiftory  of  Mexico,  we  proceed  to  a  defeription  of  that 
interefting  portion  of  the  globe  in  its  more  modern  ftate  ; 
and  for  this  concluding  part  of  our  article  we  Ihall  be  in¬ 
debted  chiefly  to  M.  de  Humboldt’s  EjJai  Politique J'ur  le 
I{oi/aume  de  la  Nouvelle  Efpngne. 

The  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  may  be.  confidered  as  the 
chief  in  Spanilh  America,  and  is  extended  over  a  territory 
equal  to  an  European  empire.  But  there  are  feveral  in¬ 
ferior  governors,  named  by  the  Spanilh  fovereign.  A 
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confiderable  part  of  the  viceroy's  power  eonfifts  in  the 
patronage  of  all  the  churches.  His  lalary  is  inconfider- 
able,  being  only  60,000  dollars,  or  little  more  than  1 3,000k 
per  annum.  But  his  indirect  means  of  amafling  wealth 
are  immenfe  ;  and  there  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  few 
years  refidence  in  Mexico,  have  retired  with  a  fortune, 
which  they  had  acquired  there,  of  above  300,000k  When 
we  conlider  the  fraud,  injullice,  and  extortion,  with  which 
fuch  fortunes  mull  have  been  accumulated,  we  ceafe  to 
wonder  at  the  deteftation  in  which  the  name  of  viceroy  is 
held  throughout  America.  His  court  is  formed  on  the 
regal  model,  with  hoffe  and  foot  guards,  a  grand  houle- 
liold,  and  numerous  attendants.  In  the  vice-royalty 
there  are  three  grand  tribunals,  called  Royal  Audiences, 
viz.  that  of  Mexico,  that  of  Guatemala,  and  that  of  Gua- 
dalaxara.  There  are  alfo  feveral  inferior  tribunals.  The 
audience  of  Mexico  contains  the  province  of  Mexico 
Proper,  Mechoacan,  Guafteca  or  Panuco,  Tlafcala,  Oax¬ 
aca  or  Guaxaca,  Tabafco,  and  Yucatan.  Xalilco,  or 
New  Gallicia,  and  Zacatecas,  are  alfo  within  the  territory 
of  Mexico,  but  in  the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  The  fore¬ 
going  account  relates  chiefly  to  Mexico  Proper,  but  in  a 
certain  degree  to  all  the  other  provinces,  though  each  will 
be  found  noticed  under  its  proper  head. 

The  chief  city  of  New  Spain  is  Mexico,  which  fee  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  flourifliing  cities  in  this  -wide 
empire..  The  moft  interefting  in  a  commercial  view  are 
the  two  chief  ports,  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add,  Puebla 
de  los  Angelos,  Cordova,  Xalapa,  Queretaro,  Guadalaxara, 
and  Guatemala  ;  which  fee  relpe&ively. 

The  ecclefiaftical  revenue  is  very  confiderable.  The 
archbilhopric  of  Mexico  is  extremely  opulent;  and  yet 
deemed  inferior  to  the  bilhopric  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 
The  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  numerous  ;  and  the  holy  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  faith,  or  the  Inquilition,  is  very  vigilant  and 
fevere.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  comprehends  26  ec- 
clefialtics.  While  the  revenue  of  the  archbilhop  is  com¬ 
puted  at  100,000  dollars,  the  dean  has  more  than  10,000  j 
the  canons  from  7  to  9000,  the  minor  canons  from  2  to  4000 ; 
fome  curacies  are  worth  many  thoufand  ducats  ;  and  one 
in  the  archbilhopric  of  Mexico  is  valued  at  14,000  ducats 
a-year;  while  many  of  the  curates,  in  their  career  of  am¬ 
bition,  become  prebendaries  and  bifliops.  There  are  two 
archbiihoprics,  thole  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  with 
eight  bilhops,  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  Guaxaca,  Durango, 
Mechoacan,  Antequera,  Guadalaxara,  Yucatan,  and 
Chiapa.  The  curacies  are  computed  at  235. 

The  population  of  all  the  provinces  included  in  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  is  eftimated  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  (in  1808)  at  7,800,000;  and,  from  a  Memoir  pre- 
fented  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  bilhop  of  Mechoacan, 
in  the  year  1799,  it  appears,  that  the  whites  do  not  form 
above  a  fifth  of  this  population ;  two-fifths  being  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  aboriginal  unmixed  Indians,  and  the  remain 
ing  two-fifths  being  compofed  of  the  Cufias,  or  the  race 
of  mixed  blood.  Yet  almoft  all  property  is  centered  in 
the  whites  ;  and,  though  the  Indians  are  governed  in 
their  villages  by  magiftrates  of  their  own  nation,  the  arti¬ 
fice  of  petty  ariltocracies  appears  to  be  as  prevalent  and 
as  adverfe  to  public  improvement  among  them  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  caftas,  or  people  of  colour,  being  chiefly  de- 
feended  from  Haves,  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  degradation, 
which  fofters  in  them  a  conftant  irritation  againft  the 
whites.  They  are  fubjeft,  likewil'e,  to  a  capitation-tax  ; 
an  impoft  which  is  more  obnoxious  as  a  badge  of  flavery 
than  as  a  pecuniary  burden.  The  rapacity  of  the  white 
magiftrates,  (jujiicias  territorialcs,)  who  maintain  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  trade  in  their  refpedtive  districts,  has  been  de- 
ltrudtive  of  perl'onal  comfort  to  many  individuals,  and  has 
produced  the  mifehief  of  bad  example  to  all.  Until  thefe 
evils  are  removed,  it  is  in  vain  to  expert  any  progrefs  in 
moral  improvement  among  the  inhabitants  oflNew  Spain. 
The  late -viceroys  have  been  men  of  good  character,  but 
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fettered  in  their  meafures  by  the  government  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  ;  which,  like  our  Eaft-India  Company,  wifhed 
to  rule  in  detail  provinces  at  the  diftance  of  half  the  globe. 
An  adminiftration  fo  imperfectly  inftrudted,  naturally 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  thofe  interefted  perfons  who  allege 
that,  were  greater  liberty  granted  to  the  Indians,  the 
whites  would  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  their  vindic¬ 
tive  fpirit.  Of  the  whites  in  New  Spain,  nine-tenths  are 
Creoles,  and  fcarcely  a  tenth  part  native  Europeans. 

The  aboriginal  unmixed  Indians  of  New  Spain  bear  a 
general  refemblance  to  thofe  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida, 
Peru,  and  Brafil.  They  have  the  fame  fwarthy  and  cop¬ 
per  colour,  flat  and  fmooth  hair,  fmall  beard,  fquat  body, 
long  eye,  with  the  corner  directed  upwards  towards  the 
temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  ex- 
preflion  of  gentlenefs  in  the  mouth,  ftrongly  contrafted 
with  a  gloomy  and  fevere  look.  But  they  have  a  more 
fwarthy  complexion  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmeft 
climates  of  South  America  :  a  faff  fo  much  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  in  the  race  of  Caucafus,  which  may  be  alfo 
called  the  European  Arab  race,  the  people  of  the  fouth 
have  not  fo  fair  a  flcin  as  thofe  of  the  north.  Though 
many  of  the  Aflatic  nations  who  inundated  Europe  in 
the  iixth  century  had  a  very  dark  complexion,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  (hades  of  colour  obfervable  among 
the  white  race  are  lefs  owing  to  their  origin  or  mixture 
than  to  the  local  influence  of  the  climate.  This  influence 
appears  to  have  fcarcely  any  effedt  on  the  Americans  and 
negroes.  We  every- where  perceive  that  the  colour  of  the 
American  depends  very  little  on  the  local  pofition  in 
which  we  fee  him.  The  Mexicans  are  more  (warthy  than 
the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada,  who  inhabit  a 
climate  completely  analogous  ;  and  we  even  fee  that  the 
tribes  difperl'ed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila  are  lefs  brown 
than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
timala.  This  deep  colour  continues  to  the  coaft  neareft 
to  Alia.  The  Mexicans,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Aztec 
and  Otomite  race,  have  more  beard  t'  an  any  other  In¬ 
dians  of  South  America.  Aimoft  all  the  Indians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  wear  fmall  muftachios  ;  and 
this  is  even  a  mark  of  the  tributary  caft.  Thefe  mufta¬ 
chios,  which  modern  travellers  have  alfo  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  are 
fo  much  the  more  curious,  as  celebrated  naturalifts  have 
left  the  queftion  undetermined,  whether  the  Americans 
have  naturally  no  beard  and  no  hair  on  the  reft  of  their 
bodies,  or  whether  they  pluck  them  carefully  out.  With¬ 
out  entering  here  into  phyfiological  details,  we  can  affirm 
that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  of  South 
America  have  generally  lome  beard ;  and  that  this  beard 
increafes  when  they  (have  themfelves.  But  many  indivi¬ 
duals  are  born  entirely  without  beard  or  hair  on  their 
bodies.  However,  this  apparent  want  of  beard  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  American  race  ;  for  many  hordes  of 
Eaftern  Afla,  and  efpecially  feveral  tribes  of  African 
negroes,  have  fo  little  beard,  that  we  (hould  be  aimoft 
tempted  to  deny  entirely  its  exiftence.  The  negroes  of 
Congo  and  the  Caribs,  two  eminently  robuft  races,  and 
frequently  of  a  coloflal  ftature,  prove  that  to  look  upon 
a  beardlefs-chin  as  a  fign  of  the  degeneration  and  phy- 
(ical  weaknefs  of  the  human  fpecies  is  a  mere  phyiiologi- 
cal  dream. 

The  Mexicans  have  preferved  a  particular  relith  for 
painting,  and  for  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  or  (long. 
We  are  aftoniihed  at  what  they  are  able  to  execute  with 
a  bad  knife  on  the  harcicft  wood.  They  have  preferved 
the  iiime  tafte  for  flowers  which  Cortes  found  in  his  time. 
A  nofegay  was  the  moft  valuable  treat  which  could  be 
made  to  the  ambalfadors  who  vifited  the  court  of  Monte¬ 
zuma.  The  tafte  for  flowers  undoubtedly  indicates  a  re- 
lifli  for  the  beautiful ;  and  we  are  aftoniflied  at  finding  it 
in  a  nation  in  which  a  fanguinary  worfhip  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  human  facrifices  appeared  to  have  extinguifhed 
whatever  related  to  the  fenflbility  of  the  foul,  and  kindnefs 
of  affedtion.  In  the  great  market-place  of  Mexico  the  na- 
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tive  fells  no  peaches,  aor  anaafls,  nor  roots-,  nor  pulque 
(the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave),  without  having  his 
(hop  ornamented  with  flowers,  which  are  every  day  re¬ 
newed.  He  appears  feated  in  an  intrenchment  of  verdure-. 

A  hedge  of  a  yard  in  height,  formed  of  frefti  herbs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  gramina  with  delicate  leaves,  furrounds  like 
a  femicircular  wall  the  fruits  offered  to  public  fale.  The 
bottom,  of  a  fmooth  green,  is  divided  by  garlands  oF 
flowers  which  run  parallel  to  one  another.  Small  nofe- 
gays  placed  (ymmetrically  between  the  feftoons  give  this 
inclofure  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  ftrewn  with  flowers.. 

In  making  a  comparifon  between  Mexico  and  the  other 
divifions  of  the  Spanifli  empire  in  America,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  aflign  to  Mexico  by  far  the  firft  rank  in  political 
importance.  Its  pofition  is  favourable  for  commerce  both 
with  Europe  and  with  Afla ;  its  population,  though  (till 
in  infancy,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  countries  to  the 
fouthward  ;  and,  however  inferior  it  may  be  to  the  United 
States  in  the  rapidity  of  its  advancement  to  political  gran¬ 
deur,  it  is  fuperior  in  one  point  of  no  fmall  importance  to 
•  national  tranquillity,  we  mean,  an  exemption  from  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  (lave-labourers.  The  whole  number  of  thefe  in 
New  Spain  falls  (liort  of  ten  thouland,  while  in  the  United 
States  they  exceed  a  million.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mult 
be  acknowledged  that  the  mixed  charadter  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  Spain  is,  with  a  view  to  eventual  difeord  in 
the  ftate,  a  difadvantage  of  very  lerious  confideration. 
With  regard  to  the  pofition  of  its  metallic  treafures, 
Mexico  is  much  more  favourably  circumftanced  than 
Peru.  In  the  latter,  the  moft  confiderable  mines,  as  thofe 
of  Potofi,  Pafco,  and  Chota,  are  elevated  aimoft  as  high 
as  the  region  of  perpetual  fnow  ;  and,  in  w-orking  them, 
men,  provifions,  and  cattle,  muft  all  be  brought  from  a> 
diftance.  Habitations  fituated  in  diftridfs  in  which  water 
is  fubjedt  to  be  frozen  throughout  all  the  year,  and  trees 
never  vegetate,  are  ill  calculated  to  attradl  inhabitants 
from  more  favoured  regions ;  but  in  Mexico,  the  richeft 
(earns  of  fllver  are  found  in  moderate  elevations,  and  are 
confequently  furrounded  with  cultivated  fields,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
central  pofition  of  Mexico  admits  the  conveyance  of  a 
difpatch  to  Europe  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  five  weeks,  and, 
in  an  oppofite  diredlion,  to  the  Philippine  Iflands,  in  near¬ 
ly  the  lame  time.  The  population  of  New  Spain  appears 
to  be  rapidly  on  the  increafe.  Indeed,  with  fo  fertile  a 
foil  and  fo  falubrious  a  climate,  the  ratio  of  augmentation 
would  be  (till  quicker,  were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  the 
fmall-pox  ;  which,  though  fuppreffed  during  certain  pe¬ 
riods,  frequently  broke  out  with  fatal  violence;  and  it  is 
only  during  the  prefent  age  that  its  deftrudtive  progrefs 
has  been  ftayed  by  the  adoption  of  the  pradtice  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  The  introdudlion  of  vaccination  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  M.  de  Humboldt’s  refidence  in  New  Spain  ;  and  this 
blefling,  great  as  it  is  in  Europe,  is  ftill  more  highly  to  be 
prized  in  the  torrid  zone,  among  a  race  of  men  whole 
phyflcal  conftitutionfeems  adverfe  to  cutaneous  eruption. 
The  Indian  population  received  in  former  ages  fevere 
(hocks  from  the  prevalence  of  the  viatlazahiatl,  or  black 
vomit,  a  difeafe  which  by  Spanifli  authors  is  called  a 
plague,  and  in  rapidity  of  contagion  bears  fome  refem¬ 
blance  to  that  malady.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  race, 
and  never  attacks  white  people,  whether  Europeans  or  de- 
fcendants  from  the  natives  :  its  lymptoms  are  not  accu¬ 
rately  known,  nearly  a  century  having  elapfed  fince  the 
appearance  of  the  laft  epidemic.  The  chief  obftacle,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  progrefs  of  population  in  New  Spain,  is  the 
occalional  occurrence  of  famine  ;  a  vifitation  which  we 
fliould  fcarcely  expedt  in  fo  fertile. a  region,  but  which 
derives  exiftence,  notwithftanding,  from  the  indolent  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Indians.  Like  the  natives  of  Hindooftan,  they 
are  contented  with  the  (mailed  quantify  of  aliment  on 
which  life  can  be  fupported  ;  and  fcarcely  extend  their 
cultivation,  whether  of  maize,  potatoes,  or  wheat,  farther 
than  it  is  necefihry  for  prefent  confumption.  A  confider¬ 
able  number  of  hands,  employed  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
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tranfport  of  merchandile,  depend  for  their  fubfiftence  on 
the  labour  of  tliel'e  rude  agriculturifts.  Whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  drought  or  any  other  caufe  has  damaged 
a  crop  of  maize,  this  country  exhibits  the  afflicting  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  fcarcity,  and  of  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  which 
never  fail  to  follow  in  its  train  ;  a  linking  exemplification 
of  the  all-powerful  operation  of  induftry,  that,  while  we, 
in  the  comparatively-barren  regions  of  the  north,  have 
become  almoft  llrangers  to  the  exiltence  of  famine,  our 
fellow-creatures  are  expoled  to  periodical  want  under  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  germ  of  abundance  feems  every¬ 
where  fcattered. 

Another  advantage  over  Peru,  which  is  poffeffed  by 
Mexico,  confills  in  the  treatment  of  the  labourers  in  the 
mines.  In  Peru,  the  Indians  are  Hill  lubject  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  law  of  the  mild,  which  compels  them  to  remove 
from  their  homes  to  dillant  provinces  for  the  purpole  of 
toiling  at  the  extraction  of  lubterraneous  treafure,  and 
expofes  them  to  a  change  of  climate  highly  pernicious  to 
conftitutions  which  appear  lefs  lifted  than  the  European 
to  fupport  rapid  tranfitions.  In  New  Spain,  at  lealt  dur¬ 
ing  the  laid  half-century,  the  labour  of  the  mines  has  be¬ 
come  entirely  free  :  no  law  compels  the  Indian  to  follow 
this  kind  of  labour,  nor  to  prefer  one  mine  to  another  ; 
and,  when  he  happens  to  be  dilpleafed  with  his  mailer,  he 
may  repair  to  a  different  one  with  the  fame  freedom  which 
is  exercifed  by  a  mechanic  in  Europe.  Extenlive  as  are 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  total  number  of  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  does  not  exceed  30,000  ;  among  whom 
the  deaths  are  fcarcely  more  numerous  than  among  other 
clalfes  of  the  population.  The  art  of  mining  is  in  a  Hate 
of  progreffive  improvement,  and  machinery  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  bodily  labour.  It  was  the  carriage  of 
ponderous  burdens  from  the  bottom  to  the  mouth  of 
mines,  which  produced  the  exhaullion  of  the  conltitution 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  continuance  of  lubterraneous 
labour,  or  the  amalgamation  of  the  minerals  above  ground. 
The  invellment  of  capital  in  mining  has'for  many  ages 
been  accounted  a  hazardous  undertaking  ;  and  Humboldt 
gives  a  llriking  piClure  of  the  extenlive  gains  and  Ioffes 
with  which  it  is  attended.  We  are  difpofed,  however,  to 
infer  that  the  working  of  the  old-eltablilhed  mines  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  that  regular  but  limited  profit,  which  almolt 
always  follows  a  free  competition  in  trade  ;  while  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  fortune  are  confined  to  new  lpeculations, 
.undertaken,  as  lpeculations  often  are,  in  a  remote  and 
unknown  territory. 

The  backwardnefs  of  agriculture  in  Spanilh  America 
has  been  ulualiy  attributed  to  its  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 
This  error  Mr.  Humboldt  luccefsfully  refutes.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  that,  in  lome  dillrifis,  the  people  leave  their  fields 
uncultivated,  while  they  mifpend  their  time  in  fearching 
for  gold-dull  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  alfo  true,  that, 
where  there  are  no  mines,  many  highly-cultivated  trafts 
of  country  are  to  be  found.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bell-cultivated  dillriCl  is  the  territory  extending  from 
Salamanca  to  Guanaxuato  and  Leon,  in  the  midll  of  the 
moll  productive  mines  of  the  world.  So  far  from  mining 
being  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  no  fooner  is  a  mine  cl.il'- 
covered  and  wrought,  than  cultivation  is  feen  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  towns  and  villages  are  built;  provifions  are 
•wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  fubfiftence;  for  the  cattle 
employed  in  the  mine.  Whatever  the  1’urrounding coun¬ 
try  can  be  made  to  produce,  is  railed  from  it  in  abun¬ 
dance.  A  flourilhing  agriculture  is  eftablilhed,  which  not 
unfrequently  furvives  the  prosperity  of  the  mine  to 
which  it  was  indebted  for  its  origin.  The  hulbandman 
remains  and  cultivates,  his  fields,  after  the  miner,  who 
had  at  firft  let  him  to  work,  is  gone  to  another  diltriCl,  in 
fearch  of  a  more-abundant  or  lefs-exhaulled  vein.  The 
Indians,  in  particular,  who  prefer  a  mountainous  fitua- 
tion  to  living  in  the  plains,  ieidom  quit  the  farms  they 
have  eftablilhed,  though  the  mines  are  abandoned,  which 
■were,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement  for  fettling 
there. 
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Of  all  the  productions  which  minifter  to  tile  food  of 
man  in  the  warm  climates  of  America,  the  moil  uleful 
is  the  banana,  or  plantain-tree,  (Mufa  paradifiaca.)  It 
feems  to  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  thele  regions  what  rice 
is  to  the  Indian,  and  corn  to  the  European;  and  perhaps 
no  other  plant  on  the  globe  can  produce,  in  fo  finall  a  fpace 
of  ground,  fo  confiderable  a  mats  of  nutritive  fubltance. 
The  banana  begins  to  dilplay  its  clufters  eight  or  nine 
months  after  the  fucker  has  been  planted  ;  and,  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  month,  the  fruit  is  ripe  for  gathering. 
When  the  ftalk  is  cut,  a  fprout  fucceeds  to  the  mother- 
plant,  and  bears  fruit  three  months  later ;  fo  that  the 
growth  is  perpetuated,  without  any  other  care  than  that 
of  cutting  thofe  llalks  of  which  the  fruit  has  ripened,  and 
of  giving  the  earth  once  or  twice  in  a  year  a  (light  dreffmg 
around  the  roots.  A  lpot  of  1000  fquare  feet  will  con¬ 
tain  thirty  banana-plants,  producing  in  the  fpace  of  a 
year  nearly  a  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  nutritious  fub¬ 
ltance  ;  a  quantity  far  exceeding  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
and  ftill  more  that  of  wheat.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  acre,  which  in  Europe  maintains  when  tinder  wheat 
only  two  individuals,  may  l’upport  between  forty  and  fifty 
under  the  torrid  zone  by  the  culture  of  the  banana.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  an  European,  arriving  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
is  {truck  with  nothing  lo  much  as  the  fnvalhiefs  of  the 
fpots  under  cultivation  around  a  cabin  which  contains  a 
numerous  family  of  Indians. 

Maize  occupies  the  fame  region  as  the  banana,  but  its 
cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  much  wider  range  of 
climate.  It  may  be  raifed  either  in  diltridls  as  hot  as  the 
coall  of  New  Spain,  or  on  the  fummits  of  mountains  as 
high  as  the  Pyrenees  ;  its  cultivation  fullering  from  the 
cold  in  thole  countries  only  in  which  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  is  under  46  degrees.  Such  is  its  amazing  fecundity 
in  a  warm  climate,  that,  even  on  an  indifferent  foil,  it  re¬ 
turns  60  grains  for  one  :  150  for  one  are  hardly  . more  than 
a  middling  crop  ;  and  very  fertile  lands  are  laid  to  yield 
even  twice  as  much.  Maize  being  the  principal  food  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  the  domellic  animals, 
its  price  confequently  modifies  that  of  moll  other  kinds 
of  provilion  ;  and  a  failure  in  the  harvell  of  maize,  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  want  of  rain  or  from  premature  frolt,  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  evil  of  a  general  fcarcity.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  mines,  crowded  both  with  men  and  with  animals 
for  the  purpofe  of  draught,  a  deficiency  of  the  cullomary 
fupply  of  maize  leads  to  the  moll  dillreffmg  confequences. 
Unfortunately,  of  all  gramina  cultivated  by  man,  maize 
appears  the  moll  unequal  in  its  produce  ;  varying  in  its 
return  in  the  lame  field  from  50  to  300  for  1,  according 
to  the  changes  of  humidity  and  the  temperature  of  the 
feafon.  It  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  roalled,  and  is  ufed 
in  as.  many  various  lhapes  as  the  rice  of  India  or  China. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  extenlion  of  the  culture 
of  maize  is  its  weight,  with  the  confequent  difficulty  of 
conveyance.  The  grain  is  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  nutritive  fubllance,  than  our  wheat ;  and,  if 
we  find  in  this  country  of  roads  and  canals  that  the  price 
of  grain  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  charge  of  carriage, 
how  much  more  mult  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  rude  and  diffi¬ 
cult  communications  of  New  Spain  ?  The  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of  New  Spain  in  maize  is  eftimated  at  25,500,000 
bulhels.  It  may  be  preferved  fweet  for  three  years  at 
Mexico  ;  and  in  colder  climates  for  fix  years  or  feven. 
The  Indians  prepare  a  fermented  liquor  from  maize  ;  and, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  extracted  fugar 
from  its  flalks. 

A  chief  impediment  to  the  regular  fertility  of  the  foil 
of  New  Spain  is  the  infrequency  of  rain.  After  we  have 
palled  the  28th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  fouthward,  we 
find  only  two  lealons  :  the  rainy,  from  June  to  September 
or  October ;  and  the  dry,  which  laffs  during  the  other 
eight  months  of  the  year.  This  long  continuance  of 
drought  compels  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  to  have 
recourie  to  artificial  irrigations.  When  thefe  are  com¬ 
pletely  eftablilhed,  the  fertility  of  the  ground  is  furpriiing, 
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the  returns  of  wheat  being,  in  fome  fituations,  30,  40,  and 
even  50,  for  1.  Even  in  New  California,  the  produce  of 
wheat  may  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  16  or  17  for  1 ;  being 
double  the  average  produce  of  the  foil  of  France.  Barley 
and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  New  Spain  ;  oats  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  cultivated.  The  potato  is  a  great  objeCt  of  culture 
in  the  high  and  cold  parts  of  the  country.  Rice  is  but 
little  attended  to,  though  well  adapted  for  the  marfhy 
lands  on  the  coaft. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  favourite  drink  called 
pulque  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Indians.  This 
tree,  the  Mexocotl  or  mavguci  of  Hernandes,  by  others 
called  pita,  or  American  aloe,  is,  we  believe,  the  Bro- 
melia  acanga.  It  often  becomes  tit  to  yield  juice  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  ;  and  an  incifion  being  once  made, 
the  running  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months. 
The  quantity  obtained  is  furpriling,  particularly  when 
we  coniider  the  bare  and  arid  grounds  on  which  this  plant 
is  generally  cultivated.  Its  firm  and  vigorous  leaves  are 
not  affeCted  either  by  drought  or  hail,  nor  by  the  excellive 
cold  which  is  prevalent  in  winter  on  the  higher  Cordil¬ 
leras  of  Mexico.  The  juice  is  an  agreeable  acid,  and  is 
eafily  fermented  on  account  of  the  fugar  and  mucilage 
which  it  contains.  Its  odour,  when  fit  for  drinking,  is 
by  no  means  agreeable  ;  but,  when  this  objection  is  re¬ 
moved  by  time  and  habit,  its  ftrengthening  and  nourilli- 
ing  qualities  are  fuch  as  to  procure  for  it  with  many  per- 
fons  a  preference  over  all  other  liquors  ;  and  its  confump- 
tion  in  New  Spain  is  carried  to  foconfiderable  an  amount, 
as  to  render  the  tax  on  it  an  objeCt  of  importance  to  the 
revenue.  The  fame  tree  alfo  furnilhes  thread  ;  and  the 
ancient  Mexicans  prepared  from  it  a  fort  of  paper.  Next 
to  the  maize  and  potato,  Mr.  Humboldt  confiders  it  the 
moll  ufeful  production  bellowed  by  nature  on  the  moun¬ 
tainous  countries  of  America,  fituated  within  the  tropics. 

The  lalt  of  the  efculent  roots  that  we  have  to  notice  is 
the  Iatropha  manihot,  eatable-rooted  phylic-nut,  or  caf- 
lava.  The  farina  of  the  caflava-root,  called  manioc,  is 
made  into  bread  5  which  the  natives,  to  diftir.guilh  it  from 
the  bread  of  maize,  call  pan  de  tierra  calicnte.  The  flour 
of  manioc  has  this  ineftimable  advantage,  that,  wdien  dried, 
it  is  fecure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  infeCts. 
The  caflava-root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Spain  at  a  greater 
height  than  600  or  800  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
Its  poifonous  juice  becomes  harmlefs  by  boiling,  and  fe- 
parating  the  feum  that  riles  to  the  top  ;  and  is  then  uled 
by  the  natives  for  feafoning  their  food.  The  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hayti,  (St.  Domingo,)  after  the  conqueft  of 
their  country  by  the  Spaniards,  ufed  to  poifon  themfelves 
with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpofe  aflembled  in  parties 
of  fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

The  Spanilh  government  has  always  difeouraged  in  its 
colonies  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mul¬ 
berry-tree,  and  the  plants  producing  hemp  and  flax. 
While  Humboldt  was  in  New  Spain,  an  order  came  from 
Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  flocks  of  vines  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  had  been  cultivated  with 
fomuch  fuccefs  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
by  the  diminilhed  confumption  of  wane  from  the  mother- 
country.  There  is  but  one  olive-plantation  in  New  Spain, 
and  that  belongs  to  the  archbilhop  of  Mexico.  Tobacco 
is  another  branch  of  culture,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
meafure  facrificed  to  political  conliderations.  Since  1764, 
when  the  royal  monopoly  was  eftablilhed,  no  tobacco  can 
be  plan  ted  except  in  particular  diftriCts,  and  none  can  be 
i'old  except  to  the  king’s  officers.  Parties  of  foldiers  are 
employed  to  go  about  the  country  in  i’earch  of  tobacco- 
fields  ;  and,  where  they  find  one  on  forbidden  ground, 
they  irnpofea  fine  on  the  owner,  and  direbt  the  plantation 
to  be  deftroyed.  This  odious  and  vexatious  monopoly 
produces  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  clear 
revenue  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  livres  annually. 

Of  fugar,  Vera  Cruz  exports  annually  more  than  half  a 
million  of  arrabas ;  (the  arroba  is  equal  to  2531b.  avoir¬ 
dupois  j)  and  Mr.  Humboldt  eflimates  the  confumption 
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of  that  article  in  NewSpaih  at  more  than  twice  as  much. 
Cuba,  as  he  informs  us,  exported,  in  1803,  2,576,000  ar- 
robas  of  fugar,  and  ufed  for  her  internal  confumption 
440,000  more.  We  have  feen  a  ftatement  of  the  export 
of  fugar  from  the  Havahnah,  from  1801  to  1810  inclulive, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  average  for  the  laft  ten  years 
has  been  2,850,000  arrobas,  or  about  644,000  cwt.  a-year. 
Cotton,  indigo,  coflee,  and  cacao,  are  not  cultivated  to 
any  extent  in  New  Spain  ;  though  the  Mexicans,  like  all 
other  Spaniards,  are  great  confumers  of  chocolate.  Mr. 
Humboldt  was  at  pains  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  cacao 
exported  annually  from  the  Spanilh  fettlements  ;  and, 
taking  the  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803,  he 
found  it  as  follows  :  From  Venezuela  and  Maracaybo, 
145,000  fanegas  ;  (a  fanega  is  a  buthel  and  a  half ;)  from 
Cumana,  18,000;  from  New  Barcelona,  5000;  and  from 
Guayaquil,  600,000  ;  total,  228,000;  but  in  this  calcula¬ 
tion  he  omits  the  cacao  of  Guatemala,  which  is  the  moll 
efteemed  of  all.'  The  whole  of  the  vanilla  confumed  in 
Europe,  comes  from  the  provinces  of  Guaxaca  and  Vera 
Cruz  in  New'  Spain.  But  the  demand  for  it  is  lefs  than. 
wre  fliould  have  expedited  :  the  quantity  annually  prepared 
for  ufe,  does  not  much  exceed  900,000  pods,  the  value  of 
which,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from  30.000  to  40,000  dollars. 
Cochineal  is  another  article  of  commerce,  which  till  lately 
was  the  foie  production  of  New  Spain.  According  to 
Mr.  Humboldt’s  information,  the  province  of  Guaxaca 
furnilhes,  annually,  32,000  arrobas  of  cochineal,  worth 
2,400,000  dollars. 

The  whole  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  agriculture  of 
New  Spain,  is  valued  by  Mr.  Humboldt  at  twenty-nine 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  as  this  calculation  is  founded  on 
accurate  returns  of  the  amount  of  the  tithes,  and  has  been 
revifed  and  corrected  by  a  very  intelligent  body,  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Valladolid,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  near  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  truth.  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  may  be  eftimated  at  about  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  confequently,  the  wealth  which  New 
Spain  derives  from  agriculture,  exceeds  the  wealth  which 
it  derives  from  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  proportion  of  29  to  22,  or  nearly  of  4  to  3. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  New  Spainare  2|  reals  de  plata 
a-day,  on  the  coaft,  and  2  reals,  or  i  dollar,  on  the  table¬ 
land.  The  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table-land', 
where  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  is  eftimated 
by  Mr.  Humboldt  at  5  livres  the  fanega.  The  fanega  is 
fomewhat  more  than  buffiel ;  and  confequently  a  la¬ 
bourer,  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  earns  about  i§  peck 
of  Indian  corn  a-day.  The  ordinary  price  paid  for  w'heat 
upon  the  farm,  in  New'  Spain,  is  about  4  or  5  dollars,  the 
cargo,  or  load,  which  weighs  1 50  kilograms ;  (a  kilogramme 
is  2lb.  30Z.  5dr.  avoirdupois  ;)  but  the  expenfe  of  carriage 
raifes  it,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  9  or  10  dollars  ;  the  ex¬ 
treme  prices  being  8  and  15.  The  ordinary  price  of  150 
kilograms  of  wheat  at  Paris,  according  to  Mr.  Humboldt, 
is  30  francs,  or  5^  dollars.  Wheat  is  therefore  nearly 
tw'ice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  at  Paris.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  wheat  is 
not  fo  much  an  article  of  the  firft  neceffity  in  New  Spain 
as  it  is  in  France.  According  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  not 
more  than  1,300,000  perfons  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico 
ufe  wheat  habitually  as  an  article  of  fubfiftence.  There 
is,  to  be  fure,  a  greater  proportion  of  wheat-eaters  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  one  half  of  its  population,  and  that  the  poorer  part, 
confifts  oflndiansand  of  mixed  calls. 

It  will  furprffe  the  generality  of  our  readers  to  be  told, 
that  the  filver-mines  of  New  Spain,  the  molt  productive  of 
any  that  have  been  ever  known,  are  remarkable  for  the 
poverty  of  the  mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  1600 
ounces,  of  filver  ore,  affords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than 
3  or  4  ounces  of  pure  filver.  The  lame  quantity  of  mi¬ 
neral,  in  the  filver-mines  of  Marienberg  in  Saxony,  yields 
from  10  to  15  ounces.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  rkhnels 
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of  the  ore,  but  its  abundance,  and  the  facility  of  work¬ 
ing  it,  which  render  the  mines  of  New  Spain  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  Europe.  The  faft  of  the  fmall  number 
of  perfons  employed  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  is  not  lefs 
contrary  to  the  commonly-received  opinions  on  this  lub- 
jeft.  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely  richer  than 
thofe  of  Potofi  ever  were,  afforded,  from  1796  to  1803, 
near  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  filver,  or  very 
near  five  millions  of  dollars  annually  ;  that  is,  fomewhat 
lefs  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  from  New  Spain  ;  yet  thefe  mines,  productive  as 
they  were,  did  not  employ  more  than  5000  workmen  of 
every  defcription.  The  labour  of  the  mines  is  perfectly 
free  in  Mexico  ;  and  no  fpecies  of  labour  is  fo  well  paid. 
A  miner  earns  from  25  to  30  francs  a- week  ;  that  is,  from 
5  to  5$  dollars;  while  the  wages  of  the  common  labourer, 
as 'we  have  already  ftated,  are  not  more  than  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  tenateros,  or  perfons  who  carry  the  ore  on 
their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the  mine, 
to  the  place  where  it  is  collected  in  heaps,  receive  6  francs 
for  a  day’s  work  of  fix  hours.  No  Haves,  criminals,  or 
forced  labourers,  are  ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr.  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mines 
of  Germany,  points  out  many  defeCts  and  imperfections 
in  thofe  of  New  Spain.  One  of  the  molt  obvious  is  the 
elumly,  imperfeCt,  and  expenfive,  mode  of  clearing  them 
from  water  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  fome  of  the  richeft 
mines  have  been  overflowed  and  abandoned  ;  but  we  un- 
derlland  that  fteam-engines  from  England  are  now  about 
to  be  employed  to  clear  them  out.  Another  great  defeCt, 
is  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the  difpofition  of  the  galle¬ 
ries,  and  the  want  of  lateral  communications,  which  add 
to  the  uncertainty,  and  increafe  prodigioufly  the  expenfe, 
of  working  the  mines.  No  plan  of  the  galleries  is  formed, 
and  no  contrivances  ufed  for  abridging  labour,  and  faci¬ 
litating  the  tranfport  of  materials.  When  new  works  are 
undertaken,  they  are  often  begun  without  due  confidera- 
tion,  and  always  conducted  on  a  fcale  too  large  and  too 
expenfive. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  filver  obtained  from 
America  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  quickfilver. 
The  lofs  of  quickfilver  in  this  operation  is  immenfe.  The 
quantity  confirmed  in  New  Spain  alone  is  about  16,000 
quintals  a-year ;  and  in  the  whole  of  America,  about 
*5,000  quintals  are  annually  expended,  the  colt  of  which. 
In  the  colonies,  Mr.  Humboldt  eftimates  at  6,200,000 
tivres.  The  greater  part  of  this  quickfilver  has  been  fur- 
nilhed  of  late  years  by  the  mine  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and 
the  refidue  was  obtained  from  Iftria  in  Carniola.  In  1 802, 
Almaden  alone  fupplied  more  than  20,000  quintals.  Hu- 
cncavelica  in  Peru,  which  in  the  fixteenth  century  af¬ 
forded  for  fome  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  quick¬ 
filver  a-year,  does  not  yield  at  prefent  quite  4000.  Such 
being  the  cafe,  it  comes  to  be  a  queftion  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  America,  how  its  mines  are  to  be  provided 
with  quickfilver,  if  the  fupply  from  Spain  and  Germany 
fhould  be  cut  off  by  a  revolt  of  the  colonies  or  by  war. 
Humboldt  feerns  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  are  mines  of 
cinnabar  in  America  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  He  enu¬ 
merates  feveral  in  New  Spain  and  New  Grenada,  as  well  as 
in  Peru;  but,  till  they  are  worked  or  examined  with 
greater  care  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  it  is  impoflible 
to  judge  what  quantity  of  mercury  they  are  capable  of 
yielding.  It  is  the  fupply  of  mercury  that  determines  the 
produCtivenefs  of  the  filver-mines  ;  for  fuch  is  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  ore,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  the  only 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  filver  obtained  from  thole  king¬ 
doms,  is  the  want  of  mercury  for  amalgamation.  The 
Pale  of  quickfilver  in  the  Spanilh  colonies  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  a  royal  monopoly ;  and  the  diftribution  of  it  among 
the  miners  a  fource  of  influence,  and  poflibly  of  profit,  to 
the  fervants  of  the  crown.  Galvez,  to  whom  America  is 
indebted  for  the  fyltem  of  free  trade,  reduced  the  price  of 
quickfilver  from  82  to  4.1  dollars  the  quintal,  and  thereby 
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contributed  moft  effentially  to  the  fubfeq.uent  profperity 
and  increafe  of  the  mines. 

It  remains  to  lay  a  few  words  upon  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  ot  New  Spain. — Spain  has  been  lefs  rigorous 
than  other. ftates  of  modern  Europe  in  the  prohibition  of 
manufacturing  induftry  in  her  colonies.  The  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  populoufnefs  of  her  foreign  polfefiions,  the  re- 
motenefs  of  her  principal  fettlements  from  the  coalt,  the 
difficulty  of  tranfportin'g  bulky  commodities  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  America,  the  want  of  induftry  and  commercial 
enterprife  in  her  fubjefts  at  home,  the  exclulive  attention, 
of  her  government  to  the  acquifition  of  the  precious  me¬ 
tals,  and  its  indifference  and  ignorant  contempt  for  other 
fources  of  opulence,  have  all  contributed  to  produce  this 
difference  in  her  colonial  policy.  It  may  be  thought,, 
that,  as  flie  was  the  only  power  in  Europe  which  derived 
a  direft  revenue  from  her  colonies,  that  confideration. 
determined  her  to  relax  from  the  ufual  ftridtnefs  of  colo¬ 
nial  difcipline  ;  for  it  feerns  but  fair,  that,  where  a  colony 
is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country,  its  com¬ 
merce  and  internal  induftry  fhould  at  leaft  be  free.  But' 
no  fuch  views  of  juftice  or  liberal  policy  actuated  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  this  inftance.  In  all  that  related  to' 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  foreign  poffc/fions, 
Spain  was  equally  jealous  with  other  nations  :  and,  though 
her  laws  recognifed  the  existence  of  many  branches  of 
manufacturing  induftry  in  her  colonies,  her  government 
was  ever  ready  to  facriiice  thofe  to  the  real  or  fuppofed 
interefts  of  the  mother-country.  About  lixty  years  ago, 
an  exteniive  plan  for  the  eftabliihment  of  European 
manufactures  at  Quito  was  propofed  to  the  Spanilh  mi- 
niftry,  and  undertaken  with  their  confent  and  apparent 
approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  fecret  inftruCtions  given 
to  their  agents  in  America  ;  and  very  lately  a  flouri'hing 
manufacture  of  Indian  chintz,  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited 
by  an  order  from  Madrid,  left  it  fhould  interfere  with  the 
cotton-manufaCtures  of  the  peninfula. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  New  Spain  are  woollens, 
cottons,  gold  and  filver  lace,  hats,  leather,  foap,  and 
earthenware ;  but  the  total  value  of  the  goods  which 
they  produced,  when  Mr.  Humboldt  was  in  the  country, 
did  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Some  manufactures  of  filk  have  been  introduced  fince 
that  time ;  and  in  general  all  the  manufactures,  the  finer 
forts  eipecially,  have  increafed  confiderably  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  war  with  England  and  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  are  royal 
manufactures  and  monopolies  ;  arid  the  former  brings  in 
to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  Mexican  tradefmen  are  remarkably  ikil- 
ful  in  works  of  plate  and  jewellery ;  and,  like  fome  of 
the  eaftern  nations,  they  have  a  lingular  turn  for  imita¬ 
tion.  Very  good  carriages  are  made  at  Mexico,  though 
the  belt  coaches  come  from  England. 

There  are  carriage-roads  from  Mexico  to  moft  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  tranfport  of 
commodities  is  chiefly  effected,  as  in  the  mother-country, 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  new  road  from  Perote  to 
Vera  Cruz  is  compared  by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of 
Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis ;  and  appears  from  his  defcrip¬ 
tion  to  be  equally  folid,  ufeful,  and  magnificent. 

In  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Guatemala,  the  cacao  of 
Guayquil,  and  even  the  copper  of  Chili,  pals  through 
New  Spain  in  their  way  to  Europe;  but,  during  peace, 
there  is  little  commercial  intercourfe  between  the  coalts 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  thofe  of  South  America, 
on  account  of  the  ilownefs  and  uncertainty  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  to  the  fouthward.  From  Acapulco  to  Lima,  tli® 
paflage  is  fometimes  longer  than  from  Lima  to  Cadiz, 
Mexico  and  Peru,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  are  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  maintaining  any  confiderable  commerca 
with  each  other.  The  chief  trade  of  Acapulco  continues 
ftill  to  be  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  The  Manilla-ftiip 
arrives  once  a-year  at  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian 

goods. 
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goods,  valued  at  1,-300,000  dollar?;  and  carries  back  fil¬ 
ler  in  exchange,  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  American 
produce,  and  fome  European  goods. 

The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother-country 
is  carried  on  almoft  entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time 
of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  eftimates  the  annual  value  of 
the  exports,  in  that  commerce,  at  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  at  fifteen 
millions.  The  following  is  his  ftatement  of  the  chief 


particulars : 

EXPORTS. 

Dollars. 

imports.  Dollars. 

Gold  and  filver 

17,000,000 

Bale-goods,  in- 

Cochineal  -  - 

2,4-00,000 

eluding  wool- 

Sugar  -  -  - 

1,300,000 

lens,  cottons, 

Flour  -  .  - 

300,000 

linens,  &  filks  9,200,000 

Indigo  -  •  - 

280,000 

Paper  -  -  -  1,000,000 

Salt  meat,  &c.  - 

100,000 

Brandy  -  -  1,000,000 

Tanned  hides  - 

80,000 

Cacao  -  -  -  1,000,000 

Sarfaparilla  -  - 

90,000 

Quickfilver  -  650,000 

Vanilla  -  -  - 

60,000 

Iron,  manufactured 

Jalap  -  -  - 

-  60,000 

&  unmanufactured  600,000 

Soap  -  - 

50,000 

Steel  -  -  -  -  200,000 

Logwood  -  - 

40,000 

Wine  -  -  -  700,000 

Pimento  -  - 

<■ 

30,000 

Bees  w;ax  -  -  300,000 

21,790,000 

14,650,000 

This  ftatement,  however,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
approximation  by  Mr.  Humboldt,  founded  on  the  average 
of  feveral  years  of  peace,  and  therefore  more  applicable 
to  the  period  antecedent  to  1796,  when  the  war  with 
England  broke  out,  than  to  the  prefent  times.  Thofe 
who  wifh  for  more  exact  details  muft  look  to  his  work, 
(p.699-708.)  where  they  will  find  the  accounts  of  the 
commerce  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802  and  1803,  publifhed  by 
the  Confulado  of  that  place.  It  is  neceffary  further  to 
obferve,  that  Mr.  Humboldt  does  not  include,  in  this 
eftimate,  the  contraband  trade  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Spain  ;  and  that  he  has  alfo  omitted  the  indigo  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  and  cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  at 
Vera  Cruz ;  becaule  thefe  articles  are  not  the  produce  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  fyftem  of  free  trade  have 
been  experienced  to  a  greater  extent  in  Mexico  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Spanifh  America,  Cuba,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
cepted.  This  will  appear  evident,  from  a  comparifon  of 
the  export  of  produce  from  New  Spain  at  different  periods. 
The  lalt  flota,  under  the  old  fyftem,  failed  from  Vera  Cruz 
in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the  four  Dollars. 
preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to  2,470,022 
The  exports  of  produce  in  1787-90,  the  four 
firft  years  after  the  new  fyftem  was  com¬ 
pletely  eftablilhed,  were  valued  at  -  -  -  11,394,664 

Difference  of  the  four  years  -----  8,924,642 


.  r  j  •  C1802  -  -  -  0,188,212 

Export  of  produce  in  Jigo3  .....  ^*8,283 

The  export  of  1802  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  fubject  of  com¬ 
parifon,  as  that  was  the  firft  year  of  peace  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  long  war,  in  which  the  diret  commerce  with 
the  mother-country  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  fuf- 
pended.  But  the  fame  objection  does  not  apply  to  1803, 
the  export  of  which  was  more-  than  double  that  of  four 
years  under  the  old  fyftem,  and  nearly  ecjual  to  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
the  free  trade. 

After  confidering  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  in  all 
its  branches,  contraband  included,  Mr.  Humboldt  gives 
the  following  eftimate  of  its  total  amount. 

Dollars. 

Annual  importation  of  foreign  goods  -  -  20,000,000 

- exportation  of  produce  -  -  -  -  6,000,000 

Balance  to  be  difcharged  in  money  -  -  -  14,000,000 


I  c  o. 

Dollars. 

Annual  produce  of  the  mines  -----  23,000,00® 

Export  of  money  on  account  of 
the  crown,  and  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  refiding  in  Spain  -  8,000,000 

Export  to  difcharge  the  balance 

of  trade  -------  14,000,000 

Money  added  to  the  circulation 

of  the  colony  -----  1,000,000 

-  ■■  23,000,000 

The  following  tables,  felected  from  a  vaft  number  of 
others,  will  Ihow  the  progrefs  of  the  revenues  of  New  Spain, 
their  prefent  amount,  and  their  general  application. 


Dollars. 

f  1712  -  -  3,068,400 

|  1763  -  -  5,705,876 

Grofs  revenue  of  New  Spain  in  l  1780  -  -  15,010,974 

]  1783  -  -  19,605,574 

I_l802  -  -  20,200,000 

Grofs  revenue,  according  to  the  eftimate  of 

Mr.  Humboldt  in  1804  ------  20,000,000 


Expenfe  of  internal  government  10,500,000 
Remittances  to  the  other  colonies, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenfes 
of  their  internal  government  -  3,500,000 

Clear  revenue  remitted  to  Madrid  6,000,000 

— - — .  20,000,000 


The  military  eftablifhment  of  New  Spain  was  compofed, 
in  1804,  of  10,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  22,000  militia  3 
about  one-half  of  both  confiftingof  cavalry. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  in  Mexico,  and  throughout 
Spaniih  America,  in  the  year  1808,  that  the  French  had 
got  footing  in  Spain,  there  was  a  general  determination 
not  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  Napoleon,  or  of  a 
king  appointed  by  him.  They  therefore  very  l'olemnly 
fwore  to  preferve  their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII.  But, 
when  Ferdinand  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  the 
colonies  found  themfelves  fo  fhamefully  treated  by  the 
junta  of  regency,  (fee  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  231.) 
they  determined  to  affert  their  own  entire  independence. 
From  that  period  a  civil  war,  attended  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  but  every-where  marked  with  cruelty  and  defla¬ 
tion,  has  divided  the  colonifts,  and  armed  them  for  their 
mutual  detraction.  Blood  has  been  filed  proful'ely  in  the 
field,  and  unmercifully  on  the  fcaffold.  Flourifhing  coun¬ 
tries,  that  were  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  have  fuffered  alike  from  the  affertors  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  from  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  The 
revolutionifts  and  the  partifans  of  the  mother-country 
have  been  equally  bloody  in  their  vengeance,  and  equally 
regardlefs  of  juftice  and  confiftency  in  exacting  obedience 
to  their  decrees. 

In  no  part  of  Spanifh  America  have  the  flames  of  civil 
difcord  raged  with  fuch  detractive  activity  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico.  No-where  has  fo  much  blood  been 
fpilt,  or  fuch  irreparable  mifchief  committed.  In  April 
181 1  it  was  calculated,  that  more  than  60,000  perfons  had^ 
already  perifhed  in  the  conteft  ;  and,  though  the  party  of 
the  mother-country  was  then  triumphant,  the  infurgents 
had  been  difperfed,  but  were  not  pacified.  Numerous 
parties  of  guerrillas  occupied  the  mountains  and  infefted 
the  high  roads,  fo  as  to  interrupt  all  internal  commerce, 
and  render  the  communication  of  one  city  with  another 
infecure.  Hatred  and  difcontent  were  as  ftrong  as  ever. 
The  rigorous  punifhmen'ts  inflicted  by  the  conqueror, 
though  they  terrified  for  the  moment,  increafed  tiie  alie¬ 
nation  of  the  vanquilhed.  The  difdainful  refuiai  of  all  re- 
drels  of  grievances,  as  derogatory  from  tlie  dignity  of  go¬ 
vernment,  removed  to  a  diltance  all  hope  ot  concord  or 
conciliation.  Our  information  concerning  this  war  is 
exceedingly  defective.  The  revolutionary  party  publiflied 
no  declarations  to  juftify  their  inlurredion,  or  explain 
their  views;  or,  if  they  did,  their  manifelloes  have-not 
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reached  Europe.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  Ihort  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commencement  of  thele  troubles,  publiflied 
in  that  excellent  periodical  work,  the  Ej'panol,  that  the 
arreft  and  depol'al  of  the  viceroy  Harrigaray,  in  1808,  had 
divided  the  Mexicans  into  two  parties,  exceedingly  in¬ 
flamed  againft  each  other;  and  that  the  favour  fhown  by 
the  centra!  junta  to  thofe  who  arrefted  him,  had  con¬ 
verted  the  oppofite  party  into  determined  enemies  of  the 
mother-country.  Nor  were  other  caufes  of  difeontent 
wanting.  The  fame  faults  were  committed  in  New  Spain 
as  in  other  parts  of  America.  The  creoles  were  firft 
buoyed  up  with  extravagant  expectations,  and  then  dif- 
appointed  and  difgufted.  Every  new  viceroy  and  le'rvant 
of  government  that  arrived  from  Europe,  brought  with 
him  a  frefh  importation  of  jobs.  The  meafures  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  were  dictated  by  ignorance,  or 
luggcfted  by  prejudice  and  malevolence.  The  reveries 
in  Spain  lcfiened  the  relpeCt  for  the  mother-country,  and 
ijifpireci  diftruft  of  the  wifdom  or  the  honefty  that  direfted 
her  councils. 

An  extenfive  confpiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was 
an  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  when  a  violent  and  miftaken 
exercile  of  authority  at  Queretano  occafioned  it  fuddeniy 
to  explode.  In  an  inftan-fc,  more  than  half  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain  was  in  arms.  The  infurre&ion  began  at 
Dolores,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mining-country,  (Sept.  15,  1810.)  and  f'pread  with 
incredible  velocity  in  every  direction.  The  ringleaders 
were  chiefly  priefts  ;  but  many  lawyers  and  military  offi¬ 
cers  joined  with  them  ;  and,  what  was  molt  alarming  of 
all,  fome  regiments  of  militia.  Their  forces  rapidly  in- 
creafed  ;  and  fo  popular  was  the  caul’e,  that,  after  the  fe- 
vereft  defeats,  they  re-aflembled  in  a  Ihort  tim*  with  un- 
diminifhed  numbers.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  vice¬ 
roy  Venegas  arrived  from  Spain  ;  and  to  the  activity,  firnj- 
nefs,  and  energy,  which  he  dii'played  on  this  occailon, 
his  country  is  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  Mexico 
at  that  time. 

The  infurgents,  having  taken  by  a  (fault  the  populous 
town  of  Guanaxuato,  in  which  they  found  immenfe  booty, 
advanced  to  Valladolid,  where  they  were  received  with 
demonftrations  of  joy;  and,  gathering  ftrength  as  they 
proceeded,  they  palled  through  Toluca,  and  entered  the 
plain  of  Mexico  with  an  army  of  more  than  40,000  men. 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  and  their  other  chiefs,  had  great  ex¬ 
peditions  from  the  fpirit  of  difaffeClion  in  the  capital ; 
but  the  prudence  of  Venegas  difconcertedall  their  fchemes. 
Their  friends  within  the  city  were  deterred  from  fhowing 
themfelves,  by  the  difpofition  which  he  made  of  his  forces  ; 
and  many  were  detached  from  their  caufe,  by  the'  fen- 
tcnce  of  excommunication  which  the  archbifhop,  at  his 
inftigation,  fulminated  againft  them.  After  waiting  fome 
hours,  without  daring  to  attack  the  troops,  who  remained 
in  their  entrenchments,  they  retired  without  attempting 
anything;  fhowing,  upon  this  as  upon  other  occafions, 
a  miferable  want  of  enterprile,  and  deficiency  of  military 
fkill.  After  their  failure  in  this  attempt,  they  were  pur- 
fued  by  a  fucceffion  of  difafters.  The  judicious  move¬ 
ments  and  well-concerted  attacks  of  Venegas  baffled  all 
their  plans,  and  drove  them  from  one  end  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other.  After  innumerable  defeats,  the  chief's 
of  the  infurredion  were  at  length  furprifed  at  Saltillo, 
(Mar.  21,  1811.)  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  elcape 
into  the  internal  provinces.  Still,  however,  the  country 
was  not  pacified,  A  month  after  the  affair  of  Saltillo,  a 
body  of  12,000  infurgents  were  in  arms  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Queretaro,  and  were  then  defeated.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  fcantinefs  of  our  information  with  regard  to 
this  war,  that  it  is  only  from  the  official  accounts  of  vic¬ 
tories,  that  we  know  of  the  progreis  or  continuance  of 
the  infurredion.  •* 

The  praife  which  Venegas  had  juftly  merited  for  his 
prudence  and  fteadinefs,  in  circumftances  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  alarm,  we  are  concerned  to  add  that  he  for¬ 
feited  by  the  cruelty  and  leverity  of  his  puniflimeuts 
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againft  the  infurgent9.  In  fome  places,  we  are  tpld,  he 
decimated  the  inhabitants ;  and,  where  he  (pared  the 
lives  of  his  Indian  priion’ers,  we  have  heard,  that  he  im- 
preffed  upon  them  what  they  confider  an  indelible  mark 
of  ignominy,  by  depriving  them  of  their  ears.  It  is  al¬ 
leged,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  infurgents  had  been 
equally  cruel ;  and  that,  in  many  places,  they  had  (pared 
no  European  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  charge  of 
inhumanity  is  probably  true  on  both  lides.  Civil  wars 
are  proverbially  favage ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  back 
to  the  iituation  of  St.  Domingo,  fome  few  years  ago,  to 
be  convinced  how  much  they  are  aggravated,  where  the  • 
queftion  lies  between  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  and  thofe  who  claim  a  right,  ffom  conqueft,  to. 
hold  them  in  fubjedtion.  The  mutual  hatred  of  Creole 
and  European  has  been  no- where  fo  ftrongly  exemplified 
as  in  the  infurredtion  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  confequence  of 
their  fury  has  been,  the  ruin  and  uefolation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Plantations  have  been  wantonly  laid  wafte,  houies 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  works  of  the  mines  ruined 
and  destroyed.  No  clafs,  indeed,  of  the  community  has 
fuft'ered  lb  l’everely  from  the  war,  as  the  proprietors  of 
the  mines.  The  infurredlion  broke  out  in  tile  mining 
diftridfs  ;  and  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  miners,  Gua¬ 
naxuato  and  Zacatecas,  were  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  patriots.  But,  whether  they  have  been  greatelt 
fufferers  from  the  blind  and  inconliderate  fury  of  the  in¬ 
furgents,  or  from  the  fierce  and  unrelenting  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We 
underftand,  that  the  mines  are  not  only  abandoned  for 
the  prefent,  but,  from  the  deftruftion  of  the  miners,  and 
ruin  of  the  works,  that  it  will  be  no  ealy  matter  to  reftore 
them  to  their  former  aftivity. 

The  Cortes  alfembled  at  Cadiz  under  the  proteflion  of 
the  Englifh,  in  their  fitting  of  Oftober  1812,  palled  fome 
judicious  regulations  in  favour  of  the  American  colonies. 
This  was  the  alfembly  which  had  formed  a  Conftitution 
for  the  government  of  Spain  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
Conftitution  was  to  be  made  the  condition  of  Ferdinand’s-, 
reftoration.  See  vol.  xiii.  p.  305  and  377.  But  it  is  now 
•well  known,  that  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  upon  his  return 
to  his  kingdom  in  April  1814,  immediately  dii'perfed  the. 
Cortes  and  abolifhed  the  Conftitution.  The  colonies 
therefore  are  dill  deterfnined  to  afl'ert  their  independence; 
and  it  h,as  been  laid  that  communications  have  taken 
place  between  the  leading  patriots  of  Mexico  and  th» 
military  adherents  .at  prelent  vtith  Jofeph  Bonaparte  in 
the  United  States  ;  which  had  given  rile  to  a  report  of  Jo¬ 
feph  being  called  to  the  throne  of  Mexico.  That  per- 
fonage,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  was  regularly  crowned,  at 
Madrid,  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies.  But  the 
American  accounts  dii'countenance  any  idea  of  ambition 
on  the  part  of  jol'eph  Bonaparte:  they  fay,  “that'  this 
gentleman  is  feeking  happinefs  where  it  is  molt  likely  to, 
be  found,  in  private  life;  and  that  Mexico,  if  it  iecures 
its  independence,  will  be  a  republic.”  The  lalt  accounts 
from  that  country  are  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  (i8r6.)  and  by  them  it  appears  that,  the  caufe  of  the. 
patriots  has  every  prol'pedt  of  meeting  with  entire  fuccefs. 
The  following  are  extracts  of  private  letters  from  New  - 
Orleans. 

“  Aug.  4.  Civil  war  in  its  moft  terrific  form  rages  in 
Mexico.  The-royalifts  inftantly  put  to  death  ail  the  pri- 
foners  taken  from  the  patriots  ;  and  the  patriots  fend  ail 
their  royalift  priloners  into  the  interior,  whence  they  ne¬ 
ver  return,  as  the  principle  of  retaliation  is  rigidly  ob- 
ferved.  A  Spanilh  lliip,  with  80,000  dollars  and  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  of  goods,  was  lately  wrecked  near  Bouquiile 
the  principal  port  belonging  to  the  patriots,  and  proved  a 
feafonable  fupply  to  them.  The  patriots  are  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  independence.  A  congrefs  is  about  to 
be  alfembled.  The  army  is  well  fupplied,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  the  French  general  Humbert ;  and  they  have 
thirteen  armed  vefiels  afloat;  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  expedition  that  failed  fome  time  iincefrom  Havannah 
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■with  a  new  viceroy  for  Mexico,  has  put  back  ;  becaufe  it 
was  afcertainecl  that  the  privateers  and  other  veffels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  patriots  had  rendezvoufed  in  a  certain  lati¬ 
tude,  and  would  give  battle  to  the  royal  fleet. 

“  Aug.  30."  Huafl'a  Huales,  on  the  f'outh  fide  of  Vera 
Cruz,  one  of  the  bell  ports  on  the  Mexican  fliore,  and  Ma¬ 
tagorda  alfo,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  j  and  the 
depredations  which  the  patriot  privateers  make  with  im¬ 
punity  on  the  public  and  merchant  fiiips  of  Spain  have 
1  difconcerted  the  partifans  of  the  monopolifts  of  Cadiz,  fo 
that  they  now  fay  publicly,  that  they  are  afliamed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  government  fo  imbecile  as  to  be  incompetent  to 
defend  their  commerce  againft  the  infurgent  privateers.” 

The  above  accounts  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  a  lively  in- 
tereft  both  in  the  people  and  government  of  this  country. 
The  independence  of  that  great  and  interefting  feftion 
of  the  new  world  is  fall  advancing ;  and  the  United  States 
alone  feem  fenfible  of  the  great  event,  and  ready  to  grafp 
at  the  incalculable  advantages  that  will  refult  from  it. 
The  citizens  and  government  of  that  country  have  turned 
their  ferious  attention  to  the  ftruggle  of  their  Mexican 
neighbours,  and  now  begin  to  feel  the  benefits  of  the  te¬ 
nure  of  Louifiana  as  a  point  of  contaft.  The  conduft  of 
Spain  has  excited  a  fovereign  contempt;  and  the  threats 
of  her  agents  againft  thofe  who  favour  the  patriots  has 
called  forth  a  fympathy  and  a  refolution  to  aid  them  by 
every  effebtive  means  not  amounting  to  an  open  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Walhington  government,  but  which 
muft  eventually  produce  equally  favourable  refults.  The 
numbers  flocking  to  join  the  Mexican  ftandard,  a3  well 
from  Europe  as  the  American  union,  muft  give  the  caufe 
an  impulle  hitherto  unknown,  and  fliortly  bring  about 
events  againft  which  the  monarch  of  Spain  may  rail,  but 
cannot  prevent. 

The  ntuation  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  Spanifh  America,  is 
indeed  a  peculiar  one.  They  did  not  wantonly  ereft  the 
■ftandard  of  revolt  againft  the  mother-country ;  they  mere¬ 
ly  followed  the  example  which  the  latter  had  given,  and 
refufed  to  recognife  the  intrufive  government  eftabliftied 
in  Spain.  They  did  not  aflert  their  independence  till  the 
Spanifh  monarch  had  renounced  the  allegiance  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  made  over  the  empire  of  Old  and  New  Spain  to 
jofeph  Bonaparte.  This  aft  cancelled  the  tie  which 
bound  the  Americans  to  their  former  government ;  and 
•they  are  by  law,  as  well  as  by  the  right  of  Nature,  perfeft ly 
entitled  to  aflert  their  independence.  They  did  not  de- 
fert  their  ancient  race  of  monarchs  ;  it  was  the  latter  who 
made  the  ignominious  furrender  of  their  own  rights,  and 
confequently  gave  to  their  tranfatlantic  fubjefts  the  choice 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  Jofeph  Bonaparte  as  their  fove¬ 
reign.  When  unforefeen  circumftances  replaced  a  Bour¬ 
bon  upon  the  Spanifh  throne,  he  invited  his  former 
fubjefts  to  renew  their  allegiance;  without  condefcend- 
ing,  however,  to  give  them  a  Angle  guarantee  in  favour 
of  their  liberties,  wliilft  he  left  them  even  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  their  conduft  during  his  captivity  would  receive  pu- 
nifhment  or  reward.  In  the  interval,  the  Americans  had 
acquired  a  ftrong  attachment  for  freedom  ;  and  the  con¬ 
duft  of  Ferdinand,  on  his  refumption  of  authority  at 
home,  left  them  no  alternative,  but  that  of  fubmitting 
unconditionally  to  the  old  abules  and  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  which  kept  them  for  fo  many  generations  in  fervi- 
tude,  ignorance,  floth,  and  poverty,  or  of  vindicating 
that  independence  which  the  cowardice  and  fielf-aban- 
donment  of  this  very  Ferdinand  conftrained  them  to  pro¬ 
claim, 

What  conduft  will  the  Englifh  cabinet  purfue  under 
tliefe  circtitnftances  ?  The  policy  of  fupporting  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  is  apparent.  We  are  perhaps  upon  the  point  of 
being  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  where 
a  fpirit  holtile  to  our  manufaftures  is  manifefting  itfelf 
from  day  to  day  with  increaling  rancour.  We  muft  there¬ 
fore  either  prepare  to  give  up  our  manufacturing  fyftem, 
at  leaft  that  part  of  it  which  ufed  to  find  cullomcrs  on 
the  Europeaii  continent,  or  ftrike  out  new  markets.  No 


part  of  the  globe  offers  fo  many  advantages  as  Spanifh 
America  does  in  this  refpeft.  The  independence  of  that 
large  and  rich  traft  would,  in  a  few  yeirs,  multiply  its 
means  and  its  wants  in  fo  extraordinary  a  degree,  that  it 
would  afford  a  perfeft  equivalent  for  any  injury  we  may 
fuftain  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

MEX'ICO,  [dignifying  according  to  Clavigero,  Th« 
Place  of  Mexitli,  or  Huitzilopoclnli,  i.  e.  the  Mars  of  the 
Mexicans  ;  on  account  of  the  ianftuary  there  erected  to 
him.]  The  chief  city  not  only  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain, 
but  of  all  Spanifh  America.  It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful 
vale,  on  fenny  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco,  and  crofted  by  numerous  canals,  the  houfes  being 
all  founded  on  piles.  Hence  it  would  feem  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  lake  have  diminifhed,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fenny 
morafs  on  the  weft ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
might  happen  after  the  inundation  of  1629,  when  a  wide 
canal  was  led  through  a  mountain  to  drain  the  lake.  The 
fcite  of  the  modem  Mexico  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  and  the  viceroy  refides  on  the  fpot  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma’s  palace,  in  a  large  manfion  built  by  Cortes,  and 
ftill  rented  at  4000  ducats  from  the  marquifes  de  Valle, 
his  defcendants.  The  ancient  city  is  laid  to  have  been 
fituated  upon  almall  ifland  in  the  before-mentioned  lake; 
its  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  fuburbs,  meafured 
more  than  ten  miles ;  and  the  number  of  houfes  was  at 
leaft  60,000.  The  city  was  divided  into  four  quarters, 
and  each  quarter  into  feveral  diftrifts.  The  four  quar¬ 
ters  w'ere  divided  by  four  broad  roads,  which  led  from  the 
four  gates  of  the  area  of  the  greater  temple.  To  the  four 
parts  into  which  the  city  was  divided  from  the  firft  foun¬ 
dation,  A.  D.  1325,  the  city  of  Tlatalolco  was  added  as  a 
fifth,  fituated  towards  the  north-weft,  having  been  united 
after  the  conqueft  of  king  Axajacatl  to  Tenochtitlan ;  and 
both  together  formed  Mexico.  Around  the  city  there 
were  many  dykes  and  refervoirs  for  collefting  water,  and 
within  it  many  canals,  fo  that  there  was  hardly  a  diftrift 
that  could  not  be  approached  by  boats ;  and,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  by  water,  they  had  many  tlioufand  fmall 
veftels,  and  frequently  exerciled  themfelves  in  naval  en¬ 
gagements.  But  the  moll  Angular  fortifications  were  the 
temples,  and  eipecially  the  greater  temple,  which  refem- 
bled  a  citadel.  The  wall  which  furrounded  the  whole  of 
the  temple,  the  five  arfenals  there  which  were  filled  with 
every  fort  of  offenfive  and  defenlive  arms,  and  the  archi- 
tefture  of  the  temple  itfelf,  which  rendered  the  aficent  to 
it  highly  difficult,  give  us  to  underftand,  that  in  fuch 
buildings  policy  as  well  as  religion  had  a  lhare  ;  and  that 
they  conftrufted  them  not  only  from  motives  of  fuperfti* 
tion,  but  likewife  for  the  purpofe  of  defence.  It  is  well 
known  from  their  hiftory  that  they  fortified  themfelves 
in  their  temples  when  they  could  not  hinder  the  enemy 
from  entering  into  the  city,  and  from  thence  liarraffed 
them  with  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones.  Befides  the  large 
and  famous  fquare  of  Tlateloco,  where  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  was  held,  there  where  other  fmaller  markets  diftri- 
buted  through  the  city,  where  ordinary  provilions  were 
lold ;  and  in  different  places  there  were  fountains  and 
fiffi-ponds,  particularly  near  the  temples  ;  and  many  gar¬ 
dens,  fome  of  which  were  laid  out  on  the  natural  level  of 
the  earth,  and  others  railed  on  high  terraces. 

Of  the  modem  city,  Chappe  d’Auteroche,  cited  by 
Pinkerton,  gives  the  following  account.  The  ftreets  are 
wdde  and  ftraight,  but  very  dirty;  and  the  hcules,  relem- 
bling  thofe  of  Spain,  are  tolerably  built.  The  chief  edi¬ 
fice  is  the  viceroy’s  palace,  which  lfands  near  the  cathe¬ 
dral  in  a  central  fquare,  and  it  is  rather  folid  than  ele¬ 
gant.  Behind  the  palace  is  the  mint,  in  which. more  than 
a  hundred  workman  are  employed,  as  the  owners  of  the 
mines  here  exchange  their  bullion  for  coin.  The  other 
chief  buildings  are  the  churches,  chapels,  and  convents, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
outlide  of  the  cathedral  is  unfinilhed,  as  they  doubt 
the  foundations ;  but  the  rail  round  the  high  altar  is  of 
folid  liiver,  and  there  isaftlver  lamp  fo.  capacious  that 
i  -tbres 
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three  men  may  go  into  it  to  clean  it;  and  it  is  alfo  en¬ 
riched  with  lions’  heads,  and  other  ornaments,  in  pure 
gold.  The  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  faints,  are  ei¬ 
ther  folid  lilver,  or  covered  with  gold  and  precious  ftones. 
Befides  the  great  central  fquare,  there  are  two  others, 
each  of  which  has  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  To  the 
north  of  the  town,  near  the  fuburbs,  is  the  public  walk, 
or  Alameda.  A  rivulet  runs  round  it,  and  forms  a  pretty 
large  fquare,  with  a  bafon  and  jet  d’eau  in  the  middle. 
Eight  walks,  each  of  which  has  two  row’s  of  trees,  termi¬ 
nate  at  this  bafon  like  a  ftar.  There  are  alfo  fome  other 
promenades ;  although  the  country  about  Mexico  is 
fwampy  ground,  and  full  of  canals.  Facing  the  Alameda 
is  the  Quemadero,  where  they  burn  the  Jews,  and  other 
unhappy  victims  of  the  Inquifition.  It  is  an  inclofure 
between  four  walls,  and  filled  with  ovens,  into  which  are 
thrown  the  wretches  that  are  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive  ;  condemned,  as  the  author  fays,  by  judges  profefiing 
a  religion  whofe  firft  precept  is  charity. 

Mexico,  though  inland,  is  a  place  of  immenfe  commerce 
between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  eall  and  Acapulco  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  {hops  difplay  a  profufion  of  gold,  filver, 
and  jewels.  In  magnificent  regularity  it  yields  to  few 
cities  on  the  ancient  continent.  Gage  fays,  that  in  his 
time,  (1640,)  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  1 5,000  coaches, 
fome  of  them  adorned  with  gold  and  gems ;  the  people 
being  fo  rich,  that  it  was  imagined  one-half  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  kept  carriages.  From  the  work  of  Eftalla,  publi/hed 
in  1799,  and  quoted  by  Pinkerton,  we  derive  fome  fur¬ 
ther  information  concerning  this  famous  city.  The  lake, 
it  is  faid,  has  retired  a  Spanifh  league  from  the  city;  which 
circumftance  is  fuppofed  to  render  the  air  lefs  falubrious. 
The  winter-froft  is  gentle,  and  is  thought  fevere  when 
the  ice  exceeds  the  thicknefs  of  paper.  The  lummer- 
lieats  are  tempered  by  the  regular  (bowers  which  fall  in 
the  evenings.  Water-fpouts  often  occur,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  fall  in  the  lake ;  however,  they  have  fometimes 
ruined  mining-ftations.  The  yearly  cold  at  Mexico, 
though  juft  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  appears  by  ob- 
fervations  on  the  thermometer,  to  exceed  the  heat.  The 
rainy  leafon  extends  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September. 

The  plain  of  Mexico  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains, covered  with  cedars,  rarefhrubs, 
and  medicinal  plants,  and  containing  minerals  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones.  On  thefe  mountains  are  romantic  cottages 
and  farms,  watered  by  clear  rivulets.  In  the  middle  of 
this  delicious  plain  are  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chaleo. 
Great  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  by  the  clean- 
linefs  and  good  police  of  the  place.  The  city  is  lighted, 
the  ftreets  paved,  and  fewers  and  water-courfes  have 
been  opened;  fo  that  Mexico  has  become  the  largeft,  moft 
beautii'ul,  and  moft  fumptuous,  of  the  whole  Spanilh  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  the  work 
of  ninety-four  years.  It  contains  two  images  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  ;  one  of  gold,  which  weighs  6984  caftellanos,  or  1 1 17 
ounces.  For  fourteen  parifhes,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  other  churches,  moll  of  which  are  neat  and  rich¬ 
ly  decorated.  The  religious  houfes  are  very  numerous  ; 
and  the  nunneries  amount  to  twenty.  Among  the  nu¬ 
merous  courts  and  offices  of  juftice  eltablilhed  in  this  city, 
are  the  royal  audience  and  chancery  of  blew  Spain  $  the 
■court  for  (hungers,  and  thofe  who  die  inteftate  ;  the  royal 
tribunal  of  regifters ;  the  royal  coffers  ;  the  royal  mint ; 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  ;  the  houfe  of  the  millions 
of  California ;  the  Mount  of  Piety,  eredted  by  the  charity 
of  the  count  de  Regia,  who  gave  to  it  no  lefs  than 
315,000  pefos  ;  the  royal  tribunal  of  mines;  that  of  the 
defendants  of  Cortes  ;  the  illuftrious  chapter,  juftice, 
and  government,  of  the  noble  and  imperial  city  itfelf,  to 
which  the  ancient  arms  were  confirmed  by  Charles  V. 
being  a  caftle  with  three  towers,  an  eagle  on  a  tree  with 
a  fnake  in  its  beak,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  the  lake  ;  the 
whole  furmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  and  fupported 
by  two  lions.  Philip  V.  granted  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
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in  172.8,  all  the  privileges  and  diftinftions  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain  ;  and  Charles  III.  in  1773,  indulged  the  chapter, 
or  magiftrates,  with  the  ufe  of  uniforms  laced  with  gold, 
declaring  their  precedence  overall  tribunals  and  bodies, 
except  the  royal  audience  and  tribunal  of  accompts.  The 
patronefs  of  the  city  is  St.  Mary  of  Guadaloupe,  folemnly 
chofen  111  1737,  and  whofe  worlhip  has  extended  over  all 
Spanifh  America.  The  general  character  cf  the  natives, 
who  have  a  confiderable  dilpolition  for  the  arts,  and  boaft 
of  their  eminent  painters,  is  that  of  a  liberal,  courteous, 
affable,  and  charitable,  people.  The  city  has  thirteen 
holpitals,  and  other  charitable  eftabliffiments.  The  vice¬ 
roy  is  commander-in-chief,  and  prefident  of  the  econo¬ 
mical  and  political  government.  He  relides  in  the  royal 
palace.  He  is  alfo  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of  accompts, 
which. infpe&s  all  thofe  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  city- 
council  confifts  of  a  corregidor  or  mayor,  twelve  regidorea 
or  aldermen,  and  other  officers.  The  common  alcaldes 
judge  criminal  and  civil  cafes  in  the  firft  inftance,  fubjeft 
to  an  appeal  to  the  royal  audience. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  amply  fupplied  with  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  from  the  environs,  which  are  very  fertile  ; 
thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the-  lake  of  Tezcuco  excepted’ 
where  vegetation  is  impeded  by  the  laline  exhalations 
of  the  lake.  The  more  populous  parts  of  the  city  ex¬ 
tend  from  north  to  fouth  four  Engliffi  miles,  and  from 
eaft  to  weft  three  Englifh  miles.  The  city  is  furrounded 
merely  by  a  trench  or  ditch,  without  walls  or  other 
defence.  There  are  fix  principal  gates  ;  and  by  the  °-ate 
of  Guadaloupe  all  the  pulque  enters,  which,  being^the 
general  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  yields  a  revenue  of 
about  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  king.  The  ftreets  are 
well  paved.  ■  The  manufadtory  of  cigars,  employing  more 
than  5000  perfons,  is  a  modern  and  magnificent  edifice. 
The  confumption  of  cigars  is  very  great ;  for  all  the  Mex¬ 
ican  ladies  fmoke  tobacco  ;  and  they  take  their  paper  ci¬ 
gars  from  a  cafe  of  goid  or  filver,  hanging  by  a  chain  or 
ribbon,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  wear  little  pincers  of 
the  lame  metal.  As  foon  as  one  cigar  is  exhaufted,  an¬ 
other  is  lighted  ;  they  fmoke  even  at  the  theatre,  and 
only  ceafe  to  fmoke  when  they  eat  or  lleep. 

The  tribunal  of  La  Acordada  was  one  of  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  viceroyalty  ;  the  judge,  who  is  called  Captain 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  being  alfo  infpedtor  of  prohi¬ 
bited  liquors  ;  but  Charles  III.  ordered  that  the  viceroy, 
with  two  or  three  judges,  ffiould  revife  the  lentences.’ 
The  judge  of  the  acordada  has  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
land  men  difperfed  through  the  viceroyalty,  under  the 
names  of  lieutenants,  corporals,  & c.  This  Holy  Brother¬ 
hood  maintains,  by  its  vigilant  police,  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  city  and  viceroyalty,  performing  their 
rounds  day  and  night,  and  Ipeedily  punifhing  every  ex¬ 
cels.  Capital  criminals  are  hanged  in  a  field,  called  Exido 
de  Concha,  from  the  name  of  a  captain  of  this  brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  tribunal  has  become  more  ufeful,  fince  the 
viceroy  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  reviewing  fentences 
of  death.  The  market  for  trifling  and  fecond-hand  com¬ 
modities  is  a  fquare  of  lliops ;  and  the  theatre  is  fmall,  but 
handfome. 

Mexico  is  fupplied  with  water  by  two  aquedufts.  The 
moft  fplendid  fellivals  of  the  Mexicans  are  the  proceffion 
of  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  entrance  of  a  new  viceroy. 
There  are  other  feftivals,  iuch  as  the  anniverfary  of  the 
Conqueft,  and  the  publication  of  the  bulls  of  indulgence. 

Some  individual  artifans  are  very  rich  ;  but  of  late  pro¬ 
perty  is  more  generally  diffufed.  There  are,  however, 
many  entailed  ellates,  founded  by  the  conquerors,  from 
ten  to  fixty  thoufand  dollars  a-year  ;  but  the  chief  that 
remain  are  the  products  of  commerce  and  of  the  mines. 
Within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  number  oF 
houfes  that  fell  pulque  is  greatly  increafed ;  they  are  open, 
by  regulation  of  the  police,  only  from  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  four  i  1  the  afternoon,  and  during  this  interval 
they  occalion  quarrels,  and  fometimes  murders.  As  there 
is  no  coined  money  at  Mexico,  the  Ihop-keepers  iffue 
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tokens  of  copper,  iron,  or  wood,  which  pafs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  even  grains  of  cacao  pafs  as  fmall  coin. 
The  city  has  feveral.  ufeful  regulations  for  guarding 
againft  fires,  and  any  confequent  tumults.  The  water- 
pipes  have  been  enlarged,  and  ten  public  fountains  have 
been  conftrufted,  with  cocks  inftead  of  cifterns,  which 
are  found  more  convenient.  The  price  of  bread  is  regu¬ 
lated  every  four  months,  according  to  the  price  of  grain. 
In  this  celebrated  capital  great  quantities  of  rum  are  dil— 
tilled  from  the  refufe  of  the  numerous  fugar-mills. 

The  Univerfity  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1551,  is  ftyled 
Royal  and  Pontifical ;  and  the  cloifter  is  computed  of  2.51 
doctors  of  all  faculties.  It  is  governed  by  a  re6tor,  an¬ 
nually  elected  by  the  feleft  cloifter.  compoled  of  the  former 
reftor  and  eight  counlellors,  chofen  by  lot  from  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  bachelors.  The  office  of  chancellor  is  annexed 
to  the  dignity  of  fchoolmafter  of  the  metropolis  ;  his  of¬ 
fice  being  to  preiide  at  conferring  fome  degrees,  while  on 
other  occaiions  he  holds  the  fecond  rank.  The  profeiTors 
of  this  univerfity  are  named  by  a  junta,  confining  of  the 
archbilhop,  the  regent  of  the  royal  audience,  the  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  the  oldeft  inquiiitor,  the  reftor  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  the  mailer  of  the  metropolitan  lchools,  the  pro- 
fefl’or  of  the  firlt  clafs  of  theology,  and  the  dean  of  the  fa¬ 
culty.  The  public  library  of  the  univerfity  was  founded 
about  forty  years  ago, and  is  well  furnilhed  with  old  books 
of  divinity,  but  is  miferably  deficient  in  new  editions  of 
the  dailies,  or  in  works  of  fcience  and  philofophy  :  this 
library  is  open  to  the  public  at  certain  hours,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  College  of  St.  Mary-of-all- 
Saints  is  the  only  one  of  the  firlt  rank  in  the  Spanilh  Ame¬ 
rican  poU'ellions:  it  has  a  public  library.  This  leminary 
was  founded  by  an  archbilhop  of  Mexico  in  1682  ;  and  at 
prelent  it  has  thirteen  profelfors.  The  lludents  amount 
to  four  hundred  ;  and  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1750. 
The  Jefuits  had  formerly  five  colleges,  two  of  which  only 
remain;  they  are  directed  by  the  viceroy,  orajuhtaof 
which  he  is  prefident :  the  buildings  are  magnificent ;  the 
chapel  and  grand  hall  being  the  molt  beautiful  in  the  vice¬ 
royalty.  The  College  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  is  the  molt 
ancient  of  any  in  New  Spain,  having  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  for  the  inftru&ion  of  thole  defeended 
from  Spanilh  and  Indian  parents.  The  College  of  St.  Jago 
i s  without  the  walls  of  Mexico,  in  a  houfe  of  the  Fran- 
eifeans ;  but  it  is  now  merely  a  boarding-fehool  for 
children.  Other  religious  orders  have  alio  public  fchools. 
A  College  of  Mines  has  lately  been  erected,  in  which 
voung  perfonsare  not  only  inftru<5ted  in  that! fcience,  but 
in  other  important  parts  of  education.  The  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  the  Three  Noble  Arts  is  a  valuable  inllitution  : 
it  is  provided  with  good  profelfors  in  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  Iculpture,  and  engraving ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  pro¬ 
le  ffo  r  of  mathematics.  There  are  alfo  particular  lioufes 
in  Mexico  where  Latin  grammar  is  taught  by  preceptors 
approved  by  the  government  and  univerfity. 

In  the  year  1813,  an  epidemic  diforder  raged  in  the 
city,  and  carried  grief  and  diltrels  into  almolt  every  family. 
It  is  alcertained  to  have  been  brought  from  the  coalt  in 
the  month  of  June,  by  fome  leafaring  people  who  took 
up  their  refidence  at  an  agent’s.  Shortly  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  the  party  feparated  :  four  departed  for  Acapulco, 
and  three  remained  ;  among  the  latter  was  a  captain  Vile- 
fior,  who  almolt  immediately  became  ill  :  his  friends 
wlllied  to  procure  him  medical  advice,  which  -lie  ftrenu- 
oully  refilled,  alferting  that,  with  the  alfiltance  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  the  air  of  lake  Tezcuco,  he  Ihould  recover  in  a 
lew  days.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Vileflor  died,  be¬ 
queathing  his  property,  contained  in  feveral  chelts,  in 
equal  proportions  among  his  furviving  friends  and  the 
religious  of  a  neighbouring  monallery.  The  germ  of  a 
contagious  diforder,  it  appears,  lurked  among  the  clothes 
and  linen  in  the  chelts.  A  few'  days  after  they  were  ex- 
p.ofed  and  diftributed,  his  two  friends,  the  agent’s  family, 
the  people  in  the  monallery,  and  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
»tiic£  individuals,  became  infeCted  witli  a  fever.  The  po- 
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litical  troubles  which  at  this  time-menaced  the  province 
fo  fully  engrolfed  the  viceroy’s  attention,  that  he  could, 
not  himfelf  take  the  neceifary  precautions  for  preventing 
the  propagation  of  the  diforder  ;  and  the  officer  to  whom 
he  delegated  this  important  trull  became  ill  at  a  very  early 
period.  At  firlt  the  deaths  did  not  exceed  14.  per  day ; 
but  the  fpread  of  the  contagion  in  one  week  increafed  the 
mortality  to  100  per  day :  in  the  beginning  of  Augult 
the  daily  average  of  deaths  w'as  200,  and  betwebn^the 
tenth  and  twenty-eighth  it  exceeded  450.  The  diforder 
had  then  reached  its  height.  A  change  of  weather  checked 
its  progrefs  ;  and  from  that  period  the  mortality  abated. 
The  vigorous  meafures  which  were  fubfequently  adooted, 
had  deltroyed  the  contagion  in  fome  diftri&s,  and  reduced 
its  power  in  others  ;  but  up  to  the  16th  of  Oftober,  it 
was  alcertained  that  26,800  fouls,  or  one  lixth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Mexico,  had  through  its  inftruinentali'ty  been 
configned  to  the  tomb. 

The  environs  of  Mexico  are  richly  cultivated  with  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  fugar,  and  mangueys  ;  and 
furnilh  the  city  With  ample  fupplies  of  meat,  poultry,  ve¬ 
getables,  and  fruits.  The  molt, celebrated  lanctuary  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe, 
'which  has  a  college,  a  church,  See.  Another  lamStuary, 
or  houfe  of  pilgrimage,  is  that  of  Our  Lady  de  los  Re- 
medios,  erefted  on  the  fpot  whither  Cortes  retired  when 
he  was  repulfed  from  Mexico.  Without  the  barrier  of 
Santiago  is  the  lanftuaiy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels, 
formerly  the  refidence  of  a  hermit.  At  the  difiance  of 
five  leagues  from  Mexico  is  the  defert  of  the  Carmelites, 
in  an  enclofure  about  a  league  in  circuit ;  the  retreat  of 
the  molt  aultere  monks  there  being  in  folitary  cells.  The 
aqueduft  of  Chapul.tepec  adorns  the  immediate  environs ; 
and  on  the  hill  fo  called  was  a  palace  of  Montezuma. 
Trafpana  is  another  place  of  relort,  where  are  feveral  good 
houfes  ;  and  many  fettle  there,  as  the  air  is  elteemed  very 
healthy.  On  the  fide  of  San  Lazaro,  about  half  a  league 
from  Mexico,  is  the  rock  of  the  baths,  which  are  warm, 
but  the  quality  is  not  alcertained.  Lat.  19.  54.  N.  Ion, 
99.  51.  W.  Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 

MEX'ICO,  a  town  of  America,  in  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  at  midway  between  Oneida  Lake  and  Ofwego, 
twenty  miles  from  each.  Lat.  43.  32.  N.  Ion.  76.  18.  W. 

MEXICO  (Gulf  of),  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  extending  north  to  l'outh,  from  the  coalt  of  Flo¬ 
rida  to  the  coalt  of  Tabafco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles, 
and  call  to  weft,  from  Cuba  to  the  coalt  of  Mexico,  about 
700.  This  gulf  lies  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  prefents 
at  its  entrance  the  grand  archipelago  of  North  American 
Illands,  called  the  Welt  Indies.  See  G ui-F-Stream,  vol.  ix. 
p.  93. 

MEX'ICO  (New),  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  difeovered 
later  than  Old  Mexico.  This  large  region,  fometimes 
called  the  kingdom,  and  fometimes  the  province,  of  New 
Mexico,  lies  ealtward  of  California,  being  divided  by  the 
gulf  from  that  peninfula.  It  extends  a  great  way  towards 
the  north  pole,  bounded  on  that  fide  by  very  high  moun¬ 
tains, 'and  a  country  which  is  utterly  unknown;  on  the 
ealt  it  has  the  country  of  Louifiana;  on  the  weft  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  Rio  Colorado  ;  while  on  the  l’outh  it 
borders  on  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico  Proper  or 
New  Spain  ;  but  the  limits  are  uncertain.  The  divilion 
of  the  country  is  equally  uncertain  with  its  limits.  Some 
geographers  divide  it  into  fifteen  provinces,  others  into 
four  only  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanilh  writers  reckon 
eighteen  provinces,  concerning  which  they  give  us  no¬ 
thing  beiides  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  names.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  difeovered  by  a  milfionary  in  1581,  but  lcarcely 
fubdued  till  1644;  nor  were  many  millions  eftabiillied  till 
after  the  year  1660  ;  and  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1682.  Not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  country  is 
luppofed  to  be  cultivated  or  inhabited  either  by  Spa¬ 
niards  or  Indians.  As  it  lies  in  themidll  of  the  temperate 
zone,  the  climate,  in  general,  is  very  pleafant ;  the  fum- 
rnu's,  though  very  warm,  are  neither  fultry  nor  unvvhole- 
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Tome  ;  and  tfie  winters,  though  pretty  fliarp,  are  for  from 
being  infupportable,  but  for  the  molt  part  clear  and 
healthy.  The  greatell  encomiums  are  laviihed  on  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  the  richnefs  of  the  mines,  and  the 
variety  of  valuable  commodities  produced  in  this  country. 

It  is  faid  to  be  beautifully  diverfified  with  fields,  meadows, 
riling  grounds,  and  rivers  ;  abounding  with  fruit  and 
timber-trees  ;  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
Hones  ;  gold  and  lilver  ;  a  great  variety  of  wild  and  tame 
cattle,  fifh  and  fowl.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  fafely  af¬ 
firm,  that  New  Mexico  is  among  the  pleafanteft,  richeft, 
and  moil:  plentiful,  countries  in  America,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  few  great  or  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  in  it :  the  moil  confiderable  are,  the  Rio  Solado  and 
Rio  del  Norte,  which,  with  feveral  fmaller  Itreams,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  are 
divers  bays,  ports,  and  creeks,  which  might  be  eaiily  con¬ 
verted  into  excellent  harbours,  if  the  Spaniards  were  pof- 
feifed  of  any  portion  of  that  commercial  fpirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The  chief 
divisions  are  New  Mexico  Proper,  New  Leon,  New  Na¬ 
varre,  and  California.  Crutwell's  Gaz. 

MEXIMEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  :  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Lyons. 

MEXOCOT'L,  f.  in  botany,  the  Brafilian  name  of  the 
Bromelia  acanga. 

MEY,  a  village  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  lite  of  the 
ancient  Telmiffus  :  five  miles  welt  of  Macri. 

MEY,  or  Me  y'o,  f.  A  mow ;  a  rick  of  corn.  Ainfworth. 

MEYAPON'TE,  a  river  of  Bralil,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana.  % 

MEYAPON'TE,  or  Arrayal'  de  Meyaponte,  a 
town  of  Bralil,  in  the  government  of  Matto  Grolfo  :  125 
tniles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Villaboa. 

MEYANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  thirty-two  miles  ealt-fouth-eall  of  Hoang. 

MEY'ENBERG,  a  town  of  SwilTerland,  in  the  free 
bailiwicks,  once  an  independent  lordlhip :  ten  miles  north 
of  Lucerne. 

MEY'ENBURG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mark 
of  Bregnitz  :  twenty-one  miles  north-ealt  of  Perleberg, 
and  fixty  north-north-well  of  Berlin.  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 
Ion.  12.  15.  E. 

MEY'ENFELD,  a  town  of  the  Grifons,  and  principal 
place  of  a  jurifdiftion.  It  is  the  reiidence  of  a  bailiff,  and 
leat  of  a  council ;  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  firlt 
place  in  the  country  in  which  the  reformation  was  en¬ 
couraged.  It  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  for  goods  palling  to  and 
from  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  fifty-two  miles  eall  of 
Lucerne,  and  eleven  north  of  Coire.  Lat.  46.  57.  N. 
Ion.  9.38.  E. 

MEY'ER  (James),  an  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1491  at 
Vleteren  in  Flanders,  near  Bailleul,  whence  he  took  the 
name  of  Balliolunus.  He  lludied  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  For  feveral  years  he  taught 
fchool  at  Ypres  and  Bruges  ;  and  in  the  latter  city  had  a 
benefice  in  the  church  of  St.  Donatian.  He  died  at 
Blankenberg,  in  1552-  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Erafmus  and  other  learned  men,  and  W'rote  feveral 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  Flandricarum  Rerum 
Decus,  4to.  15315  being  an  account  of  the  origin,  anti¬ 
quity,  nobility,  and  genealogy,  of  the  counts  of  Flanders. 
z.  Annales  Rerum  Flandricarum,  1561,  folio  ;  thefe  begin 
with  the  year  445,  and  come  down  to  1477  ;  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  pure  and  eafy  ltyle,  and  have  been  reprinted  in 
the  Collection  of  Belgic  Hiltorians,  which  was  publilhed 
at  Frankfort  in  1580. 

MEYE'RA,  [named  by  Schreber,  in  honour,  perhaps, 
of  Dr.  Frederic- Albert- Anthony  Meyer,  a  phylician  at 
Gottingen,  who  died  in  1795,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
various  t rafts  on  Natural  Hiltory  j  or,  otherwife,  from 
Jolm-Daniel  Meyer,  who  publilhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1 748, 
a  magnificent  folio  volume  of  natural  hiltory  with  co¬ 
loured  plates,  moll  of  them  drawn  and  engraved  by  him- 
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felf ;  to  the  figures  of  the  animals  are  added  a  delineation 
of  their  Ikeletons.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  polygamia  fuperilua,  natural  order  dilcoide®, 
Linn,  (corymbifens,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Common 
calyx  of  four  large  broad  heart-ihaped  concave  veined 
leaves,  fpreading  at  the  top,  rather  acute,  Ihorter  than  the 
dilk,  the  two  inner  ones  oppofite.  Corolla:  compound, 
tubular,  convex ;  florets  in  the  dific  numerous,  perfeft, 
funnel-lhaped,  five-cleft,  fomewhat  ereft  ;  thole  of  the 
radius  feveral,  ligulate,  lanceolate,  entire.  Stamina  :  (in 
the  perfeft  florets)  filaments  five,  capillary  5  antheras  cy¬ 
lindrical,-  tubular,  five-toothed.  Piltillum  :  (in  the  lame) 
gerrnen  oblong  ;  ftyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the  Ita- 
mens  ;  ftigmas  two,  re  volute.  In  the  female  ones  the 
ltyle  is  longer  than  the  florets.  Pericarpium  :  none,  ex¬ 
cept  the  permanent  calyx.  Seed :  in  both  kinds  of  florets 
folitary,  oblong,  tranfverlely  comprefled,  crefcent-lhaped, 
ftriated,  fcaly  ;  down  none.  Receptacle  convex,  fmall  5 
l'cales  cartilaginous,  imbricated,  triangular,  incurved, 
furrowed  at  the  back,  downy  towards  the  top  externally, 
oblique  at  the  extremity,  each  enveloping  a  Angle  feed  5 
the  outer  ones  a  little  broader.  Schreber,  570. 

MEY'ERINGH  (Albert),  a  painter  and  engraver  of 
landfcape  and  ornament,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1635,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1714.  Albert  learned 
the  rudiments  of  art  of  his  father  Frederic  Meyeringh  ; 
but  owed  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  attained 
rather  to  his  own  genius,  and  his  friendlhip  with  Poly- 
dore,  who  was  his  fellow-ftudent.  In  his  youth  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  France,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  for  im¬ 
provement.  Here  he  firlt  became  acquainted  with  Poly- 
dore,  and  here  for  ten  years  the  two  friends  purfued  their 
Itudies  together.  Meyeringh  now  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  much  employed  in  painting  the  ceilings  and  other 
decorative  parts  ofvarious  public  edifices.  He  alfo  painted 
landfcape,  and  etched  feveral  folio  plates,  all  from  his 
own  compolitions,  in  a  free  and  painter-like  ltyle.  Their 
f’ubjefts  confill  chiefly,  like  thole  of  the  etchings  of  his 
friend  Polydore.of  rocky  mountains,  catarafts,  and  other 
romantic  landfcape-fcenery,  adorned  with  cattle,  figures, 
and  ruined  edifices. 

MEYGUN'TE,  or  Arrayal'  de  Meygunte,  a  town 
of  Bralil,  in  the  government  of  Goyas  :  ieventy-five  miles 
fouth-fouth-eall  of  Villaboa. 

MEY'LAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Here  :  fix  miles  welt  of  Grenoble. 

MEY'MAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze  :  eighteen  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Tulle. 

MEY'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard  :  three  miles  welt  of  Beaucaire. 

MEYNIAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze,  and  chief  place  cf  a  canton,  in  the  diitrift: 
of  Uflel.  The  place  contains  2978,  and  the  canton  7726, 
inhabitants,  in  1 1  communes. 

MEYNT.  See  To  Meine,  p.  30. 

MEY'NTHAL,  or  Val  di  Magia.  See  Magia,  vol. 
xiv. 

MEY'O,  f.  A  meafure  for  corn,  fait,  and  other  dry 
commodities,  in  Portugal  ;  it  contains  15  fanegas  ;  each 
fanega  being  equal  to  4  alquieres.  The  alquiere  is  675 
French  (817  Englilh)  cubic  inches  ;  fo  that  21  alquieres 
=  1  Englilh  quarter  nearly;  or,  more  exaftiy,  50  alquieres 
— .  1 9  Englilh  bufliels.  In  the  common  courle  of  buiinefs, 
4  alquieres  of  Oporto  are  reckoned  equal  to  5  alquieres 
of  Lilbon,  and  2  alquieres  of  Oporto,  or  2$  of  Lifbon,  are 
computed  to  be  equal  to  an  Englilh  bulhel. 

MEYRIN'GEN,  a  town  of  SwilTerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  :  twenty-eight  miles  fou'ch-ealt  of  Thun. 

MEY'RVEIS,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diitrift,  in  the  department  of  theLozere:  twenty- 
feven  miles  welt  of  Alais,  and  twenty-two  fouth  of  Mende. 
Lat.  44. 11.  N.  Ion.  3.31.  E. 

MEY'SSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diitrift 
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of  Brives.  The  place  contains  2072,  and  the  canton 
10,4.66,  inhabitants, -in  14.  communes. 

MEY'SSENS,  or  Meytens  (John),  a  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  the  year  1612.  He  learned 
the  principles  of  painting  from  Anthony  Van  Obftal,  and 
afterwards  became  the  difciple  of  Nicholas  Vander  Horil. 
He  painted  both  hiftorical  lubjeCts  and  portraits,  but  was 
molt  fuccefsful  in  the  latter.  He  reiided  at  Amfterdam, 
where  he  publilhed  feveral  collections  of  engraved  por¬ 
traits,  not  only  from  his  own  paintings,  but  thofe  of  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  a  variety  of  other  mafcers.  Meyflens  engraved 
and  etched  ;  and  we  have  by  him  a  collection  of  portraits 
which  he  publilhed  in  1649.  Profper  Merchand,  in  his 
Hiftorical  Didiionary,  mentions  a  book  of  portraits  by  this 
artill,  (likewile  publilhed  by  himfelf,)  whicji  is  become 
very  rare,  on  the  frontifpiece  of  which  is  the  name  of 
Spechh-aemer.  They  are  in  general  greatly  inferior  to 
what  might  have  been  expedled  from  his  hand,  and  do 
not  do  him  much  credit  as  an  artift. 

MEY'SSENS  (Cornelius),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born 
at  Antwerp,  A.D.  1646.  He  learned  the  elements  of  art 
under  his  paternal  roof ;  but  removed  from  thence  to 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  fome  years.  He  teems  chiefly 
to  have  been  employed  by  his  father  in  engraving  por¬ 
traits,  which  he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a 
ftiff  taftelefs  ftyle.  His  belt  prints  have  no  great  merit  to 
recommend  them  ;  and  the  reft  are  more  flovenly  per¬ 
formances,  evidently  executed  in  a  hurry.  His  moft  con-1 
fiderable  -work  is  a  fet  of  portraits  of  the  emperors  of  the 
lioufe  of  Auftria,  in  folio,  entitled  <e  Effigies  Imperatorum 
domus  Auftriacffi,  deiineatse  per  Joannen  Meyflens,  et 
acri  infculptas  per  Filium  fuum,  Cornelium  Meyflens.” 
This  proves,  beyond  contradidiion,  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
John,  and  not  the  nephew,  as  Baffan  affirms.  His  work 
of  next  importance  is  in  folio,  and  entitled,  “  Les  Effigies 
des  Souverains  Princes  et  Dues  de  Brabant.”  In  thele  he 
was  aflifted  by  Peter  de  Jode,  Waumans,  Van  Schupen,  and 
other  artifts. 

MEY'WAR.  See  Ouditour. 

MEYZIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Vienna. 
The  place  contains  1045,  and  the  canton  9 547,  inhabitants, 
in  16  communes. 

MEZ  le  CARHAI'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  North  Coafts :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Carhaix, 
and  five  north-weft  of  Roitrenen. 

ME'ZA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Polotfk, 
which  runs  into  the  Dwina  iixteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Veliz. 

MEZ'ABIB,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MEZALA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Mantua. 

MEZA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy:  five  miles  fouth  of  Padua. 

MEZA'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Baiilicata  :  leventeen 
miles  feuth-fouth-weft  of  Turfi. 

MEZANDERAN'.  See  Mazanderan,  vol.  xiv.  p.  581. 

MEZ'DA,  a  town  of  Africa:  fixty  miles  louth  of  Tri¬ 
poli. 

MEZDA'GA,  a  town  of  Fez,  in  the  province  of  Chaus, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 

ME'ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Pezenas,  and  fifteen 
fouth-weft  of  Montpellier.  Lat.  43.  25.  N.  Ion.  3. 42.  E. 

ME'ZEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Digne,  and  eighteen  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Forcalquier. 

MEZELIEMEI'N  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis,  on 
lake  Bizerta  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Tunis. 

MEZEM'NA,  a  leaport  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  on  the  coaftof  the  Mediterranean  :  eighty  miles  eaft 
of  Tetuan.  Lat.  35.  22.  N.  Ion.  4.  5.  W. 

ME'ZEN,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel  in  lat.  64.  15.JM.  Ion.  49.  14.  E.  runs 
fouth-weft  to  the  town  of  Poiianlkoi,  when  it  changes  its 
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courfe,  and  runs  north-wefterly  to  lat.  66.  30.  Ion.  48.  34, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

ME'ZEN,  a  feaport-town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  near  the  White  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name:  128  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Arch¬ 
angel.  Lat.  66.30.  N.  Ion.  43.  34.  E. 

ME'ZEN,  a  mountain  of  France,  which  gives  name  to 
a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche  :  twenty- 
feven  miles  weft  of  Valence,  and  eighteen  weft-north- weft 
of  Privas. 

MEZEN'TIUS,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when  ZEneas 
came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  cruelties, 
and  put  his  fubjedls  to  death  by  flow  tortures,  or  fome- 
times  tied  a  man  to  a  dead  corpfe  face  to  face,  and  fuf- 
fered  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  He  was  expelled  by 
his  fubjedls,  and  fled  to  Turnus,  who  employed  him  in 
his  war  againft  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  ZEneas, 
with  his  fon  Laufus.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  648.  viii.  48a. 

MEZERA'DA.  See  Mesurada,  p.  194. 

MEZERAI'  (Francis  Eudes  de),  a  celebrated  French 
hiftorian,  born  in  1610  at  Ry  in  Lower  Normandy,  was 
fon  of  a  furgeon  in  that  place.  After  ftudying  at  Caen, 
he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  poll  of  an  officer 
of  artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  ferved  two  campaigns. 
He  then  quitted  the  army  in  difguft,  and  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  ftudy,  having  then  projedted  a  hiftory  of  France. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  informed  of  his  defigns  and  of  his  in¬ 
digent  circumftances,  made  him  a  prelent  of  five  hundred 
crowns,  which  animated  his  progrefsfo  much,  that  in  1643 
he  publilhed  the  firft  folio  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  France. 
The  two  others  appeared  in  1646  and  1651.  This  work 
was  regarded  as  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  which 
had  before  been  offered  to  the  public  ;  and  the  court  re- 
compenfed  his  labours  by  apenfionof  four  thouland  livres, 
with  the  title  of  hiftoriographer.  His  fuccefs  engaged 
him  to  compofe  an  abridgment  of  it  under  the  title  of 
“  Abrege  chronologique  de  l’Hiftoire  de  France,”  3  vols. 
4to.  1668  ;  reprinted  in  Holland  in  6  vols.  nmo.  1673. 
In  this  work  he  was  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  his  learned 
friends  Dupuy,  Launoi,  and  Dirois ;  and  it  is  reckoned 
much  luperior  to  his  great  hiftory.  He  gave  in  it  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  all  the  public  imports,  with  fome 
very  free  reflections,  which  fo  much  offended  the  minifter 
Colbert,  that  he  remonftrated  with  the  author,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  correCt  it  in  a  lecond  edition.  This  he  per¬ 
formed,  but  at  the  fame  time  informed  the  readers  that 
he  was  compelled  to  do  fo  ;  and  his  corrections,  more¬ 
over,  were  only  palliations ;  he  was  therefore  puniftied 
,  by  withdrawing  half  his  penfion.  On  his  complaint,  the 
other  half  was  alfo  fuppreffed ;  upon  which  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  continue  his  hiftory.  He  put  by  in  a 
feparate  drawer  the  laft  payment  of  his  appointment  as 
hiftoriographer,  with  this  note  ;  “  This  is  the  laft  money 
I  have  received  of  the  king  ;  he  has  ceafed  to  pay  me,  and 
I  to  fpeak  of  him,  either  well  or  ill.”  On  the  death  of 
Conrart  in  1675,  the  French  academy  gave  him  the  va¬ 
cant  place  of  perpetual  fecretary,  in  which  quality  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  iketch  of  the  projected  Dictionary  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  in  1683. 

Mezerai  was  a  man  of  many  Angularities  of  temper  and 
manners.  He  was  cauftic  and  cenforiou's,  and  paid  little 
regard  to  the  common  forms  of  focial  life.  In  his  dreis 
he  was  io  negligent,  or  rather  fqualid,  that  he  was  once 
taken  up  by  the  police  for  a  beggar ;  an  adventure  that 
gave  him  much  amuiement.  He  was  fond  of  low  com¬ 
pany,  and  formed  an  unaccountable  attachment  to  one  le 
Faucheur,  the  mailer  of  a  public-houl'e  on  the  road  to  St. 
Denis,  with  whom  he  would  fpend  whole  days,  and  whom 
he  left  the  general  heir  of  his  property,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  patrimonial  eftate,  which  was  fmall.  He  never 
wrote  but  by  candle-light,  even  in  the  day-time  in  the 
midll  offummerj  and  had  always  a  bottle  on  the  table. 
He  affeCted  a  fccptical  pliiloiophy,  and  Ipoke  very  freely 
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upon  religious  topics ;  but  in  his  laft  illnefs  his  early  im- 
preffions  recurred,  and  he  defined  his  friends  to  forget  his 
impieties,  and  to  recollect  “  that  Mezerai  dying  was  more 
to  be  believed  than  Mezerai  in  health.” 

There  are  many  miftak.es  in  his  hiftories,  which  have 
been  partly  corrected  in  fucceftive  editions.  Of  the  Hif- 
toire  de  France,  the  fecond  edition,  in  3  vols.  fob  1685,  is 
more  correCt  and  ample  than  the  firft  ;  but  feveral  of  the 
freeft  paflages  have  been  fupprelled.  Of  the  Abrege,  the 
lateft  edition  is  of  1755,  in  14  vols.  nmo:  in  this,  the 
fuppreffed  paflages  are  reftored.  Mezerai  alfo  wrote,  3. 
Traite  de  l’Origine  des  Francois,  a  work  much  valued  for 
its  erudition.  4.  L’Hiftoire-'  des  Turcs,  depuis  1612 
jufqu’en  1649,  fol.  4.  A  tranflation  of  John  of  Salilbury 
De  Nngis  Curialium ;  and  of  Grotius  De  Veritate  Relig. 
Chrift.  A  number  of  fatirical  pieces  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment,  publiflied  under  the  name  of  Sandricourt,  are  alfo 
attributed  to  him. 

MEZE'REON,  f.  A  fpecies  of  fpurge  laurel.  See 
Daphne. — -Mezereon  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains ;  every  part  of  this 
ftirub  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth  and 
throat.  Hill. 

MEZ'IDON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados :  eleven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Lifleux, 
and  thirteen  fouth-eaft  of  Caen. 

MEZIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes.  It  is  a  ftrong  town,  iituated  on  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  river  Meul’e,  over  which  it  has  tw'o  bridges 
with  a  citadel :  two  miles  fouth  of  Charleville.  Lat.  49. 
46.  N.  Ion.  4.  47.  E. 

MEZIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle :  five  miles  north  of  Metz,  and  nine  fouth  of 
Thionville. 

MEZIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trifit  of  Bellac.  The  place  contains  1313,  and  the  canton 
9107,  inhabitants. 

MEZIE'RES  EN  BREN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Le  Blanc.  The  place  contains  1338,  and 
the  canton  7084,  inhabitants,  in  nine  communes. 

MEZIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Loir  near  Montargis. 

MEZIL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne  :•  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Fargeau. 

MEZIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nerac, 
and  feven  north- weft  of  Condom.  Lat.  44.  3.  N.  Ion. 
o.  20.  E. 

MEZIRIAC'  (Claude-Gafpard  Bachet  de),  was  born 
in  1581,  of  a  noble  family  at  Bourg-en-Brefle.  He  en¬ 
tered  among  the  Jefuits,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
profeflor  of  rhetoric  at  their  houfe  in  Milan.  Want  of 
health  induced  him  to  quit  the  fociety  ;  and  he  palled 
much  of  his  time  at  Paris  and  Rome  in  literary  purfuits. 
His  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  mentioned  for  preceptor 
of  Louis  XIII.  but  his  apprehenlion  of  fucli  a  burthen- 
fome  office  induced  him  to  quit  Paris,  and  retire  to  his 
native  place.  The  French  Academy  nominated  him  a 
member  during  his  abfence,  and  he  lent  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  a  difcourfe  read  to  the  alfembly  by  Vaugelas.  He 
married,  and  had  feveral  children  ;  and  died  at  Bourg-en- 
Brefle  in  1638.  Meiziriac  was  a  man  of  great  and  various 
erudition.  He  wrote  verfes  in  French,  Latin,  and  Ita¬ 
lian;  was  a  profound  Greek  fcholar,  an  excellent  gram¬ 
marian  and  critic,  a  philolopher,  theologian,  and  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  publiflied,  1.  Problemes  plaifans  et  delec- 
tables  qui  fe  font  par  les  Nombres,  1613;  of  which  an 
augmented  edition  was  printed  in  1624.  2.  Diophanti 

Alexandrini  Arithmeticorum  Lib.  VI.  &  de  Numeris  mul- 
tangulis  Lib.  I.  1621,  folio;  tranflated  from  the  Greek, 
with  commentaries  :  of  this  work  a  new  edition  was  given 
by  Fermat  in  1670.  3.  La  Vie  d’Efope,  1632.  In  this  he 

refutes  the  fables  of  Planudes  concerning  Efop,  and  en- 
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deavours  to  prove  that  he  was  in  no  refpeCt  deformed  ’ 
4.  Eight  of  Ovid’s  Heroic  Epiftles  tranflated  into  French 
Verfe,  with  Commentaries.  The  notes  are  more  valued 
than  the  verfion.  5.  A  Treatife  on  Tribulation,  tranflated 
from  the  Italian  of  Cacciaguerra.  6.  Epiltolae  et  Poemata 
varia.  Bayle. 

MEZOU'R,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Canda- 
har:  lixty-three  miles  north-eaft  of  Candahar. 

MEZTIT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico  :  twenty-five  mile* 
north  of  Mexico. 

MEZ'UZOTH,  /!  Certain  pieces  of  parchment  which 
the  jews  fix  to  the  door-pofts  of  their  houfes,  taking  that 
literally  which  Mofes  commands  them,  Dent.  vi.  “  Thou 
(halt  never  forget  the  laws  of  thy  God,  but  thoujhalt  write 
them  upon  the  pojls.  of  thy  houfe,  and  on  thy  gates.''  This 
expreffion  probably  means,  “  Thou  lhalt  always  remem¬ 
ber  them,  whether  thou  comeft  into  thy  houle  or  goeft 
out.”  But  the  Hebrew  dofitors  imagined,  that  the  law¬ 
giver  meant  fomething  more  than  this  ;  and  they  pre¬ 
tended  that,  to  avoid  making  themfelves  ridiculous,  by 
writing  the  commandments  of  God  without  their  doors, 
or  rather  to  avoid  expofing  themfelves  to  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked,  they  ought  at  le^ft  to  write  them  on 
a  parchment,  and  to  enclofe  it  in  fomething.  Therefore 
they  wrote  thefe  words  upon  a  lquare  piece  of  parchment 
prepared  on  purpofe,  with  a  particular  ink,  and  a  fquare 
kind  of  character :  Hear,  O  IJrael ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,  See.  Deut.  vi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Then  they  left  a  little 
fpace,  and  afterwards  went  on,  And  itjhall  come  to  pa/’s,  if 
thoujhalt  hearken  diligently  to  my  commandments..  See.  as  far 
as,  'Fhoujhalt  write  them  upon  the  door-pojis  of  thy  houfe,  See. 
Deut.  xi.  13.  After  this  they  rolled  up  the  parchment, 
and  put  it  into  a  cafe  of  reeds  or  other  matter;  they  wrote 
on  the  end  of  the  cafe  the  word  Shaddai,  which  is  one 
of  the  names  of  God;  and  they  put  it  at  the  doors  of 
their  houfes,  chambers,  and  all  places  moll  frequented  ; 
they  fixed  it  to  the  knocker  of  the  door,  on  the  right 
fide ;  and,  as  often  as  they  entered  in  or  went  out,  they 
touched  it  in  this  place,  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  which 
they  afterwards  killed  out  of  devotion.  The  Hebrew  word 
mezuza  properly  lignifies  “  the  door-pofts  of  a  houfe ;”  but 
it  is  alio  given  to  this  roll  of  parchment  now  mentioned. 

MEZZA'B.  See  Beni  Mezzab,  vol.  ii. 

MEZZA'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Corte. 

MEZZANI'NE,  f.  in  architecture,  an  attic,  or  little 
llory,  contrived  occalionally  over  the  firft  ftory,  for  the 
conveniency  of  a  wardrobe,  or  the  like.  The  w'ord  is 
borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who  call  rnezzanini  thofe 
little  windows,  lefs  in  height  than  breadth,  which  ferv® 
to  illuminate  an  attic,  or  entrefole. 

MTZZARO'LA,  )’.  A  liquid  meafure  of  Genoa,  con¬ 
taining  about  39  Englifti  gallons. 

MEZZERAB',  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  27.43.N. 

MEZ'ZO,  an  Italian  adjeCtive,  which  means  half;  as, 
mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  mezzo  voce,  which  imply  nearly 
the  fame  thing,  i.  e.  a  middle  degree  of  piano,  or  loft. 
Mezzo Joprano,  a  pitch  of  voice  between  the  foprano,  or 
treble,  and  counter-tenor.  It  is  uled  in  'compofition  in 
other  arts  befides  mufic  ;  as, 

MEZZO-RELIE'VO,  f.  A  projection  of  figures  b«. 
tween  the  proportion  of  thofe  in  alto  and  buffo  relievo ; 
called  alio  demi-relievo. — W e  faw  antique  figures  of  men, 
carved  in  the  natural  rock,  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  in  bm-- 
nefs  equal  to  the  life.  Maundrell. 

MEZZO-TIN'TO,  f.  A  kind  of  engraving  fo  named 
as  nearly  refembling  paint,  the  word  importing  half- 
painted.  See  the  article  Engraving,  vol.  vi.  p.  812. 

MEZZO'VO.  See  Metzovo,  p.  275. 

MGLIN,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Nov¬ 
gorod  Sieverlkoi,  on  the  Iput :  leventy-fix  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Novgorod  Sieverlkoi.  Lat.  53.  12.  N.  Ion. 
32.  34.  E. 

MHA'RAS,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Kataba. 
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Mr,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan  : 
thirty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Hoai-king. 

MI,  a  river  of  China,  which  rifes  in  the  province  of 
Chan-tong,  and  runs  into  the  Chinefe  Sea  in  lat.  37. 12. 
N.  Ion.  x  19.  14.  E. 

MI,  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  Tom  at 
Tcha-lin-tcheou. 

MI'A,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
eighty-five  miles  eaft  of  Meaco. 

MIA'CO.  See  Meaco,  vol.  xiv.  p.  585. 

MIADWZ'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bialacerkiev. 

MI'AGRUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  flies. 

MIALNANA-'EN,  a  mountain  of'  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth:  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  George’s 
Town. 

MI'AM,  f.  A  weight  for  gold  at  Malacca;  320  miams 
being  —  29 oz.  iydwt.  i6gr.  Englifti  troy. 

MIAMA'JA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Niphon.  Lat.  41.  10.  N.  Ion.  1.41.E. 

MI'AMI  (Great),  a  river  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio,  forming  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  ftate,  and  di¬ 
viding  it  from  Indiana  territory.  It  enters  the  Ohio  333 
miles  below  Marietta,  according  to  the  winding  of  the 
river.  At  its  mouth  it  is  300  yards  wide;  but  at  the 
Pickawee  towns,  above  feventy  miles  higher,  it  is  not 
above  30  yards  wide,  though  it  is  paflable  for  loaded 
boats  fifty  miles  higher.  Its  ftream  is  rapid,  without 
cataradts.  This  river  has  feveral  boatable  branches,  one 
of  which  extends  towards  the  Sandulky,  with  an  interme¬ 
diate  portage  of  fix  or  eight  miles,  and  another  opens  a 
communication  with  Au  Glaze  by  a  ftiort  portage.  The 
channel  of  the  river  is  ftony  ;  hence  it  is  fometimes  called 
A  fj'ereniet ,  or  Rocky  River.  Its  waters  are  very  clear  and 
tranfparent.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Miami 
river  is  called  Mad  River,  or  Pickawee  Fork.  This  is  a 
pleafant  ftream,  and  pafles  through  an  agreeable  level 
country  of  the  greateft  fertility. 

Miami  (Little),  difcharges  itfelf,  after  a  fouth-weftern 
courfe,  into  the  Ohio,  about  300  miles  below  Marietta. 
It  is  70  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  mouth  70  miles  wide. 
Its  depth  of  water  does  not  allow  the  pafiage  of  loaded 
boats. 

Miami  of  the  Lahe,  fometimes  called  Omee  and  Maii- 
mieh,  is  a  confiderable  ftream, ,  navigable  with  canoes  to 
the  portages  which  lead  to  the  head  of  the  Wabafti,  and 
through  Au  Glaze,  one  of  its  branches,  towards  the  head 
of  Loromie’s  creek,  a  head-water  of  the  Great  Miami. 
Its  portage  is  three  miles.  The  river  falls  into  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  louth-weft  corner  of  the  lake.  On  this  river  there 
is  a  village  called  Miami,  near  Miami  fort. 

MI'AMIS,  an  Indian  nation,  which  inhabit  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Miami  river,  and  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  lake 
Michigan.  Thefe  people  can  raife  about  300  warriors. 
In  confequence  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Auguft  3d,  1795,  government 
paid  them  a  fum  in  hand,  and  engaged  to  pay  them  an¬ 
nually,  for  ever,  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars  in  goods. 

MI'AMIN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MI'AN-KO'H,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chorofan:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Abiverd. 

MI'AN-SHE'HR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  :  fifty  miles  north- weft  of  Refhd. 

MIA'NA,  a  town  cf  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan.  This  is  the  place  where  the  celebrated  travel¬ 
ler  M.  Thevenot  died  on  his  return  from  Ifpahan.  It  is 
forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Ardebil,  and  lixty  iouth-eaft  of 
Tabris.  Lat.  37.  12.  N.  Ion.  47.  22.  E. 

MIA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the,  Bellunefe  :  twenty- 
four  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Beiluno. 

MIA'O-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chan-fi :  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiai. 

MI'ASLOW  NOW'E.  See  Kortschin,  vol.  xi. 

MI'ASM,  or  Mias'ma,  f.  [from  p.ia.tvu,  Gr.  to  infedt.] 
Such  particles  or  atoms  as  are  fuppofed  to  ariie  from  dil- 


tempered,  putrefying,  or  poifonous,  bodies,  and  to  affedt 
people  at  a  diftance. — The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever, 
caufed  through  peftilential  miafms  infinuating  into  the 
humoral  and  confiftent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey  on  Con- 
J’umptions. 

MIASMAT'IC,  adj.  Contagious ;  infectious. 

MIAS'SA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bellunefe :  five  mile* 
eaft  of  Beiluno. 

MI  AT A',  one  of  the  Society  Iflands  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Lat.  7.  52.  S.  ion.  148.  6.  W. 

MIATAU',  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Chinefe 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Chan-tong,  extending  from  fix  to 
thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Tong-tcheou. 

MIATHIR',  a  town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of 
Duguela,  near  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name. 

MIB'HAR,  [Hebrew.]  A  Scripture  name. 

MIB'SAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name,  in  Scripture. 

MI'CA,  /!  [from  mico,  Lat.  tolhine.]  Muscovy  Glass* 
or  Glimmer;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  argillaceous 
earth.  Generic  characters — Confifting  of  filex  and  alu- 
mine,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  a  little  magnelia  and  lime  ;  glabrous,  meagre, 
lhining,  fpontaneoufly  falling  into  granular  fragments, 
eafily  breaking  into  difcoid  fragments,  lightifti,  parafiti- 
cal ;  fufible  before  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  or  coloured 
enamel. 

Mica  is  fo  called  from  its  glittering  appearance;  by 
which  it  may  in  general  be  eafily  recognized  in  compound 
rocks,  as  granite,  gneis,  & c.  When  diftinCtly  cryftal- 
lized,  which  does  not  often  happen,  its  form  is  ulually 
an  hexhedral  plate ;  and,  according  to  Sauflure,  thele 
plates  are  almoft  always  fet  on  their  edges.  Sometimes  a 
a  great  number  being  clofely  applied  to  each  other  pro 
duce  a  fix-fided  prifm.  In  whatever  form  mica  occurs, 
it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  being  divifible  into  laminae 
to  any  extent ;  which  often,  Amply  in  confequence  of 
their  extreme  tenacity,  refleCt  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  Haiiy  fays,  that  by  calculation  he  found  the  thick- 
nefs  of  fome  of  thefe  laminae  to  be  not  more  than  the  fix 
hundred  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  When  the  cryftal- 
line  laminae  of  mica  are  in  complete  contact  with  each 
other  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  furface,  they 
are  ufually  tranfparent;  otherwife  they  are  not,  unlelg 
divided  into  very  thin  plates  :  but  the  facility  with  which 
mica  may  be  fo  divided  renders  it  peculiarly  proper  for 
enclofing  minute  objects  to  be  viewed  by  the  microlcope. 
Mica  is  a  conftituent  part  of  almoft  all  granite;  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  originally  cryftallized  in  the  body  of 
that  compound  rock.  It  is  alfo  commonly  met  with  in 
fand-ltones  and  fecondary  fchifti :  in  which  cafe  it  ia 
hardly  to  be  conlidered  as  the  refult  of  cryftallization ; 
but  as  the  detritus  of  cryftallized  mica,  that  has  been 
fubfequently  depofited  with  the  other  component  parta 
of  the  ftrata  in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  eleven 
fpecies. 

1.  Mica  membranacea,  or  Mufcovy  talc :  tranfparent, 
with  large  parallel  elallic  eafily-feparable  plates.  Found 
in  Malabar,  Siberia,  Ruflia,  Finland,  France,  and  neaF 
Geneva,  in  large  plates,  which  are  often  fubftituted  in 
Ruflia  inftead  of  glafs  ;  and,  when  employed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  flips  of  war,  which  till  lately  was  the  common 
cuftoin,  has  the  advantage  of  glafs  in  not  being  liable  to 
be  flattered  by  the  fliock  of  cannon  :  but  by  expofure  it 
lofes  its  tranfparency.  According  to  Ellis’s  account,  this 
fpecies  of  mica  occurs  in  large  plates  in  Hudfon’s  Bay; 
and  Kalm  found  it  in  Pennlylvania,  in  leaves  of  half  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  of  equal  tranfparency  with  the  Si¬ 
berian  kind.  Indeed  the  Swedes,  who  from  1630  to  1655 
had  colonies  in  New  Jerley  and  Pennfylvania,  employed 
it,  as  the  Ruffians  do,  inftead  of  glafs  in  the  windows. 
Not  being  eafily  injured  by  fire,  it  makes  a  very  good 
fubllitute  for  glafs  in  the  conftrudlion  of  lanterns,  &c. 
Befides  the  name  of  Vitrum  Mufcoviticum,  or  Mulcovite 
glafs,  it  is  fometimes  called  (diodes  Maria ;  becaufe  em¬ 
ployed,  when  broken  into  fmall  pieces  or  Icales,  in, /rolling 
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images  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Its  fpecific  gravity  varies 
from  V65  to  2‘93  :  but  the  analyfes  which  we  poffefs  of 
this  fubftance  vary  confiderably  with  re  fp  eft  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  quantity  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  feveral  varie¬ 
ties.  The  following  are  the  proportions  according  to 
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s.  Mica  laminofa,  or  laminous  mica:  tranfparent,  co¬ 
loured,  with  large  parallel  eaiily-feparable  plates.  Found 
principally  in  the  granites  of  primeval  mountains  ;  gene¬ 
rally  fmoke-colour  or  black;  fometimes  brown,  gold,  red, 
or  white;  and  very  rarely  concreted  in  maffes  refembling 
pieces  of  lhale. 

3.  Mica  fquamofa,  or  fcaly  mica :  fomewhat  opake,  with 
fmaller  lcattered  incurved  foliations.  It  is  fometimes  of 
11  filvery  colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  gold  colour;  and, 
from  its  lultre,  joined  with  its  colour,  has  occafionally 
been  really  miftaken  for  iilver  or  gold.  Miners  call  this 
cat-gold  or  cat-Jilver.  There  is  a  patch  of  mica  of  this 
kind  on  the  ridge  of  Malvern,  between  the  well-houfe 
and  the  town. 

White  or  greenilh  mica  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  talc 
by  its  elafticity,  and  by  not  poflefiing  the  un&uous  feel 
of  the  latter  fubftance  ;  from  felenite,  by  remaining  un¬ 
altered  in  a  low  red  heat ;  from  fulphuret  of  molybdena, 
by  its  elafticity,  and  by  not  ftaining  paper  when  rubbed 
upon  it ;  from  cryftallized  oxyd  of  uranium,  by  its  elafti¬ 
city,  and  by  not  palling  into  the  ftate  of  a  black  fcoria 
under  the  aftion  of  the  blow-pipe ;  from  grey  micaceous 
iron  ore,  by  being  lefs  fragile,  and  by  adhering  lefs  eafily 
to  tire  fingers  when  crumbled;  alfo,  by  not  being  mag¬ 
netic,  as  that  often  is. 

4.  Mica  undulata,  or  undulated  mica.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  two  varieties,  a,  with  undulate  gold  foliations  ; 
g,  with  flexuoule  brittle  gold  foliations.  Both  are  found 
in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia  in  Hungary. 

5.  Mica  haemifpherica,  or  hemifpherical  mica :  with  he- 
mifpherical  concentric  foliations.  Found  in  Finland,  in 
the  hamlet  Kimito,  conftituting  a  component  part  of  de¬ 
caying  rock  ;  white,  very  lhining,  and  refembling  in  bulk 
and  figure  the  half  of  a  fplit  pea. 

6.  Mica  ftriata,  or  ftriated  mica:  with  the  foliations 
radiating.  Found  in  Saxony,  in  ftones;  cinereous  or 
black,  becoming  whitifh  or  yellowilh  in  the  fire,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  near  to- a  hornblend. 

7.  Mica  cryftallina,  or  crylialline  mica:  in  fix-fided  ta¬ 
bles.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Salzburg,  and 
Zinnwalden;  the  tables  fometimes  fcattered,  fometimes 
aggregate  in  a  ftellate  manner,  or  difpoled  in  columns. 

8.  Mica  prifmatica,  or  prifmatic  mica:  brown,  in  nine- 
fided  prifms.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  near  Schnee- 
berg,  in  rock  compofed  of  quartz  and  feldfpar ;  opake,  a 
little  filming  within. 

9.  Mica  lepidolithus,  or  lepidolite :  with  fcattered 
flat,  cohering,  pale-violet,  fcales.  This  is  found  in  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  Sudermania,  mixed  with  granite,  in  large  amor¬ 
phous  maffes;  and  is  compofed  of  thin  plates,  which  fe- 
parate  eafily.  Colour  of  the  mafs  violet  blue,  of  the  thin 
plates  filvery  white  ;  powder  white  with  a  pale  red  tinge. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  froths,  and  melts  eafily  into  a 
white  femi-tranfparent  enamel  full  of  bubbles:  diffolves 
borax  with  effervefcence,  and  communicates  no  colour 
to  it:  effervefces  flightly  with  foda,  and  melts  into  a 
mafs  fpotted  wdth  red:  with  niicrocofniic  fait,  it  gives 
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a  pearl-colo'ur  globule.  Contains  file*  53,  alumine  20, 
potalh  18,  flu'at  of  lime  5,  oxyd  of  manganefe  3,  oxyd 
of  iron  i. 

10.  Mica  ardefiata,  mica-flate,  or  micaceous  fiiiftus : 
compofed  of  mica  and  quartz,  difpofed  in  layers,  which 
are  more  diftindt  than  thole  of  gneifs,  into  which  it  is 
frequently  feen  to  form  a  tranlition.  The  colour  of  the 
mica,  which  generally  forms  the  predominant  part,  is 
ufually  of  a-  grey  colour,  mixed  with  greenilh  ;  the  quartz 
is  aimolt  al  ways  white. 

This  primitive  rock,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  miner,  as  being  particularly  rich  in  ores,  contains 
alio  frequently  other  minerals, , particularly  common  and 
noble-  garnets,  which  may  even  be  conlidered  as  forming 
an  effential  component  part  of  mica-flate;  Ihorl,  both  the 
common  and  tourmaline,  (luch  as  that  of  Dunkeld  and 
Blair-in-Athol  in  Scotland;)  kyanite,  (which  has  been 
found  in  the  varieties  from  Mainland,  one  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  iilands,  and  near  Banchory  in  Aberdeenlhire ;)  rutile, 
(that  of  Salzburg,  Hungary,  &c.)  feldfpar,  but  only  in 
Angle  grains. 

Befides  the  common  mica-flate,  which  is  ftraight,  and 
rather  thick  flaty,  the  Wernerian  geognofians  diftinguifii 
three  other  varieties  ;  viz.  the  undulated  mica-flate,  which 
lias  not  been  found  to  include  other  fiubftances ;  the 
talcky  mica-flate,  which  is  ftraight  flaty,  compofed  of 
green  mica,  and  traverled  by  thick  layers  of  quartz;  and 
laltly,  the  fine  flaty  variety,  which  forms  a  tranlition  into 
clay-flate,  which  refts  on  it;  it  is  generally  of  a  greyilh- 
yellow  colour,  and  almolt  entirely  unmixed  with  quartz. 
As  mica-flate  palles  on  one  fide  into  clay-ilate,  (the  next 
rock  in  lucceifion,)  in  the  fame  manner  it  forms  a  very 
diltindt  tranlition  into  gneifs,  on  which  it  refts  ;  the  out¬ 
goings  of  its  ftrata  being  low'er  than  thofe  of  the  latter, 
and  higher  than  thofe  of  the  clay-llate,  which  ulually 
cover  them.  It  furrounds  the  older  rocks  in  mantie- 
ihaped  ftratification.  The  mica-flate  mountains,  which 
are  generally  much  lefs  craggy  and  bold  than  thole  of 
gneifs,  contain  far  more  foreign  beds  than  both  granite 
and  gneifs  mountains  ;  the  moft  remarkable  beds  ob- 
ferved  in  them  are  thofe  of  granular  limeftone,  of  horn¬ 
blende  flate,  hornblende  rock,  and  adlinote  ;  as  likewile 
galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  iron-ltone,  and 
other  ores.  The  greateft  part  of  the  metalliferous  mines  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  feveral  of  thofe  of  Hungary  and 
Saxony,  are  fituated  in  this  rock.  Mica-flate  conllitutes 
conliderable  mountains  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  South  America.  In  Scotland, 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  valley  between  Dunkeld  and 
Blair-in-Athol,  on  the  mountain  of  ~Schehallion,  in  the 
illand  of  Arran,  the  illand  of  Jura  and  Ilia,  &c.  It  is  often 
employed  for  conftrudting  or  lining  furnaces,  whence  it 
has  been  called  Gejlellftein,  or  Saxum  fornacum ;  names- 
which  are,  however,  given  to  feveral  other  fofiil  rocks 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

11.  Mica  micarella,  or  micarel  flate :  fo  called  by  Pin¬ 
kerton,  who  fays  it  has  commonly  been  confounded  with- 
mica-flate,  and  has  the  fame  general  appearance ;  the 
fpangles  having  however  fometimes  more  of  the  Iilver 
lultre,  and  in  other  examples  more  of  the  undluous  calt 
of  talc,  than  is  obfervable  in  mica-flate,  where  the  mag- 
nefia  is  ltrongly  impregnated  with  iron.  It  has  alfo  the 
ul'ual  adjundts  of  talc,  and  feldom  contains  garnet,  or  the. 
other  fiderous  fubltances’  that  are  found  in  mica-flate.. 
In  decompolition,  it  fometimes  forms  plates  or  iiiinitions 
of  fteatite  between  plates  of  quartz.  Its  longitudinal, 
fracture  is  fmall-grained  and  uneven;  the  crofs-fradture, 
is  imperfect  and  foliated.  The  fragments  are  indetermi¬ 
nately  angular,  fometimes  blunt-edged.  On  the  edges  it 
is  flightly  tranlluceftt;  it  is  loft,  ealily  frangible,  and  not 
particularly  heavy  5  the  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  is  2’98.  <  With  regard  to  its  chemical  character,  it 
experiences  no  alteration  before  the  blow-pipe,  either 
alone  or  with  the  addition  of  borax.  With  carbonate  of 
foda  it  forms  an  opaque  fcoriaceous  globule ;  and  with 
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microcofmic  fait  it  makes  a  tranfparent  opalefcent  glafs. 
It  confifts  of  alumine  63-75,  fiHca  29-5,  and  oxyd  of  iron 
6-75.  It  was  firft  difcovered  in  the  mine  called  Pini,  at 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony  ;  whence  it  has  fometimes  the  name 
of  Finite.  Mr.  Pinkerton  notes  the  following  varieties  : 

a.  Micarel  Hate,  from  the  bed  of  the  Ganges,  near  Siri- 
nagur ;  the  fame,  from  the  Alps,  and  alfo  from  Scotland. 
/S.  Dendritic  from  Spain. 

MICABA',  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niplion  : 
one  hundred  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

MICA'CEOUS,  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  mica;  eafily  fe- 
parable. — A  reddifli  earth  tilled  with  friable  micaceous 
nodules.  Pennant. 

MI'CAH,  [Heb.  poor.]  The  tixth  in  order  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets.  He  is  called  the  Moralfhite,  or  of  Mo¬ 
rels,  a  village  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  fouth  of  Judah. 
He  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Ifaiah,  and  has  fome 
expreffions  in  common  with  him:  compare  Ifaiah  ii.  12. 
with  Micah  iv.  1.  and  Ifaiah  xii.  15.  with  Micah  iv.  13. 
St.  Jerome  fays,  that  Micah  was  buried  at  Morafthi ;  and 
Sozomen  adds,  that  his  tomb  was  difcovered  to  Zebennus, 
bilhop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Some  have  confounded  Micah  with  Micaiah,  fon 
•of  Imlah,  who  was  of  Ephraim,  and  who  prophefied  in 
the  time  of  king  Ahab.  Micah  prophefied  under  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  for  about  fifty-fix  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jotham,  or  754  B.C.  to  the  laft 
year  of  Hezekiah,  698  B.  C.  His  prophecy  contains  feven 
chapters ;  in  which  he  firft  foretells  the  calamities  of  Sa¬ 
maria;  afterwards  he  prophefies  againft  Judah  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  exclaimed  againft  the  iniquities  of  Samaria,  he  fore¬ 
tells  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  return. 
After  a  pathetic  invedive  againft  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Jacob,  and  the  judges  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  he  fpeaks 
of  the  birth  and  reign  of  the  Mefiiah.  The  two  laft  chap¬ 
ters  contain  an  invedive  againft  the  iniquities  of  Samaria ; 
after  which  he  predicts  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  re-efta- 
blilhment  of  Ifrael,  their  liappinefs,  &c.  in  fuch  lofty 
terms  as  chiefly  agree  with  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian 
church.  The  ftyle  of  Micah  is  for  the  moft  part  clofe, 
forcible,  pointed,  and  concife ;  fometimes  approaching 
the  obicurity  of  Hofea;  in  many  parts  animated  and 
lublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  Louth  de  Sacri 
'Poeji  Heh.  xxi. 

MICAI'AH,  [Heb.  godlike.]  A  prophet  of  Ifrael.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

MICEL'LA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Molacca  iftands. 

MFCH  AEL,  or  Michel,  [Heb.  godlike,  or  Who  is  like 
to  God  ?]  The  name  of  an  archangel.  The  Scripture-ac¬ 
count  of  Michael  is,  that  he  was  an  archangel,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Jewilh  nation,  as  other  angels,  or  princes  as 
they  are  called,  did  over  the  Gentile  world ;  (as  is  evident 
of  the  kingdom  ofPerfiaand  Greece,  Dan.  x.  13.)  that  he 
had  an  army  of  angels  under  his  command ;  that  he  fought 
with  the  Dragon,  or  Satan  and  his  angels ;  (Rev.  xii.  7-9.) 
and  that,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he  dilputed  about 
the  body  of  Moles  ;  (Jude  9.) 

As  to  the  combat  between  Michael  and  the  Dragon, 
fome  authors  underftand  it  literally,  and  think  it  means 
the  expulfion  of  certain  rebellious  angels,  with  their  head 
or  leader,  from  the  prefence  of  God.  Others  take  it  in  a 
figurative  fenle  ;  and  refer  it,  either  to  the  conteft  that 
happened  at  Rome  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus, 
in  which  the  apoitle  prevailed'  over  the  magician,  or  to 
thole  violent  perfecutions  under  which  the  church  la¬ 
boured  for  three  hundred  years,  and  which  happily  cealed 
xv hen  the  powers  of  the  world  became  Chriftian.  Among 
the  commentators  who  maintain  the  former  opinion  is 
Grotius  ;  and  among  thole  who  take  it  in  a  figurative 
fenle  are  Hammond  and  Mede. 

The  conteft  about  the  body  of  Mofes  is  likewife  taken 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  Thole  who  underftand  it 
literally  are  of  opinion,  that  Michael  by  the  order  of  God 
hid  the  body  of  Moles  after  his  death  ;  and  that  the  Devil 
endeavoured  to  difeover  it,  as  a  lit  means  to  entice  the 


people  to  idolatry,  by  a  fuperftitious  worlhip  of  his  relics , 
But  this  difpute  is  figuratively  underftood  to  be  a  contro- 
verfy  about  re-building  the  temple,  and  reftoring  the  fer- 
vice  of  God  among  the  Jews  at  Jerulalem  ;  the  Jewilh 
church  being  fitly  enough  ltyled  “  the  body  of  Mofes/”  It 
is  thought  by  fome,  that  this  ftory  of  the  conteft  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil  was  taken  by  St.  Jude  out  of  an 
apocryphal  book  called  The  Alfumption  of  Mofes. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  it  was  Michael  the  archangel 
who  conduced  the  Ilraelites  in  their  journey  through 
the  wildernefs,  (fee  Exod.  xxxiii.  2.)  that  it  was  he  who 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  bulh  ;  w-ho  appeared 'to 
Jolhua  in  the  fields  of  Jericho,  and  to  Gideon,  and  Ma- 
noah  the  father  of  Samfon;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him  have 
been  imputed  the  greateft  part  of  the  moft  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearances  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament. 

The  Romilh  church  celebrates  three  appearances  of 
Michael,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  Scripture,  and 
which  have  happened,  they  fay,  a  long  time  after  the  age 
of  the  apoftles.  The  firft  appearance  of  this  archangel 
was  at  Coloflse  in  Phrygia,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  fecond  is  that  of  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  third 
is  his  appearance  to  Aubert  bilhop  of  Avranches,  upon  a 
rock  called  the  Tomb,  where  at  this  day  is  the  abbey  of  St. 
Michael.  This  was  about  the  year  706.  The  firft  of 
thefe  felfivals  is  obferved  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  fe¬ 
cond  on  the  8tli  of  May,  and  the  laft  on  the  16  th  of  Odo- 
ber.  The  proteftant  church  keeps  the  feaft  of  “  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  and  all  Angels”  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  commemorated  among  Chriftians 
ever  fince  the  fixth  century  ;  about  which  time  of  the  year 
it  lists  been,  and  ftill  continues,  the  cuftom  to  eled  the 
governors  pf  towns  and  cities. 

It  is  a  cuftom  equally  ancient,  in  this  country  to  eat 
goofe  on  Michaelmas-day ;  but  in  catholic  countries,  the 
goofe  is  confecrated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  wliofe  feftival 
is  held  on  the  nth  of  November.  This  bilhop  was  once  fc 
popular  in  France,  that  his  feaft  had  an  o6lave,  that  is,  was 
celebrated  a  fecond  time  in  the  week  following  ;  and  it 
was  a  rule  among  his  devotees  to  roaft  a  goofe  for  the  fa¬ 
mily-dinner  on  the  day  of  his  anniverfary. 

We  have  already  explained  why  St.  Martin  is  chofen  as 
the  patron  of  the  vintners.  (See  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  425.)  The  goofe  is  confecrated  to  him  for  the 
fame  realon.  His  feftival  occurs  when  geefe  are  in  leafon ; 
and  it  was  always  celebrated  with  a  voracity  the  mor« 
eager,  as  it  happens  on  the  eve  of  the  petit  careme,  when 
fowls  could  no  longer  beprefented  on  the  tables  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  age.  A  German  monk,  Martin  Schoock,  has  made 
it  a  cale  of  confidence  whether,  even  on  the  eve  of  the 
little  lent,  it  be  allowable  to  eat  goofe  :  “  An  liceat  Mar- 
tinalibus  anferem  comedere ?”  Exerc.  xvii.  p.  205.  After 
having  dived  into  the  weedy  pool  of  the  cafuift’s  argu¬ 
ments,  the  delighted  devotee  emerges  with  the  permillion 
to  roaft  his  goole ;  and  thus  the  goole  came  to  be  a  Hand¬ 
ing  dilh  on  the  Continent  at  Martinmas,  as  in  England 
at  Michaelmas. 

Ivlonfi  Millin,  a  member  of  the  Inftitute  and  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  has  very  lately  written  a  book 
ppon  the  fubjed,  wherein  he  has  compiled  a  vaft  many 
particulars  of  goofc-cating.  Petronius  praifes  this  fowl  in 
the  following  paffage,  as  a  popular  dilli : 

Ales  Phafiaces  petita  Colchis 
Atque  Afne  volucres  placent  palato. 

Quod  non  funt  faciles  :  at  albus  anfer 
Et  pidis  anas  enotata  pennis 
Plebeium  liipit. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  3.)  fpeaks  of  the  goofe  as  a  regulay 
and  favourite  diet  of  ./Egyptian  kings  ;  and  on  feveral  of 
the  monuments  conftruded  by  them,  priefts  are  repre-  1 
fented  offering  a  goofe  in  facrifice.  Athemcus  mention* 
(xiv.  74.)  the  fondnefis  of  Lacedasmonians  for  the  goofe; 
and  the  Romans  not  only  yahied  it  as  a  delicacy,  but  kept 
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holy  geefe  at  the  public  expenfe,  in  honour  of  thole  which 
faved  the  capitol.  According  to  Lampridius,  Geta  gave 
orders  to  his  cook  to  ferve  his  dinners  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der.  To-day  every  dilh  was  to  begin  with  an  a,  and  to¬ 
morrow  with  a  b  ;  and  thus  the  t infer  (the  goofe)  under 
him  had  the  honour  of  ulhering  in  every  cyclus  of  re  pa  its. 
Alexander  Severus  commonly  dined  on  chickens;  but  he 
added  a  goofe  on  folemn  occafions,  fuch  as  the  birth-day 
of  thofe  worthies  whom  he  honoured  with  a  feleft  vene¬ 
ration.  Horace  praifes  the  liver  of  a  goofe  that  has  fed 
on  figs;  and  Pliny  defcribes  a  method  of  fwelling  it, 
which  he  liefitates  whether  to  attribute  to  Scipio  Metellus 
or  to  Marcus  Seius  ;  but  he  awards  to  Mefialinus  Cotta 
the  indifputable  honour  of  inventing  a  difii  confifting  of 
goofe’s  feet  grilled.  The  words  of  Pliny  are  remarkable. 
“  Nec  fine  caufa  in  quteftione  elf,  quis  primus  tantum  bo- 
n am  invenerit,  Scipio  ne  Metullus,  vif  confularis,  an 
Marcus  Seius,  eadem  astate  eques  Romanus.  Sed  quod 
conftat,  Mefialinus  Cotta,  Mefialae  oratoris  filius,  palmas 
pedum  ex  his  torrere,  atque  patinis  cum  gallinaceorum 
criftis  condire  reperit.”  Hift.  Nat.  x.  22. 

Charlemagne  was  fond  of  geefe,  and  contributed  to 
give  them  a  vogue ;  and  they  formed  at  one  time  fo  im¬ 
portant  an  objeft  of  rural  economy,  that  the  firft  poul¬ 
terers  were  called  oyers.  Geefe  are  rarely  boiled,  but  ufu- 
ally  roafted ;  and  they  were  fluffed  by  the  Romans  with 
white  meats,  as  by  the  Germans  with  chefnuts.  The 
legs  are  fometime  feparated,  and  falted  apart  for  hams. 
In  England,  according  to  the  Laureat’s  l'onnet,  which 
lias  efcaped  the  notice  of  M.  Millin,  a  goofe  is  reckoned 
- very  fine, 

Seafoned  with  fage  and  onions  and  port- wine. 

MI'CHAEL,  the  name  of  feveral  Emperors  of  the  Eaft. 
See  the  article  Rome. 

MI'CHAEL  (Mount),  formerly  one  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  ftate-prifons  of  France,  lies  about  twenty  miles 
from  Granville.  It  is  a  rock  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay  of  Avranches  ;  and  is  only  accefllble  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  Nature  has  completely  fortified  one  fide,  by  its 
craggy  and  almoft  perpendicular  defcent.  The  other 
parts  are  furrounded  by  walls  fenced  with  femilunar 
towers  after  the  Gothic  manner;  but  fufficiently  ftrong, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  its  fituation,  to  render  it 
Impregnable.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  begins  a  ftreet, 
or  town,  which  winds  round  its  bafe  to  a  confiderable 
height.  Above  are  chambers  where  ftate-prifoners  are 
kept,  and  where  there  are  other  buildings  intended  for 
refidence.  On' the  fummit  is  eredled  the  abbey  itfelf,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  prodigious  fpace  of  ground,  and  of  a  ftrength 
and  folidity  equal  to  its  enormous  fize  ;  fince  it  has  for 
many  centuries  witliftood  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
to  which  it  is  fo  much  expofed.  In  an  apartment,  called 
the  Sale  de  Chevalerie,  the  knights  of  St.  Michael  ufed 
to  meet  in  folemn  convocation.  They  were  the  defenders 
and  guardians  of  this  mountain  and  abbey,  as  thofe  of 
the  Temple,  and  of  St.John  of  Jerufalem,  were  of  the 
holy  fepulchre.  The  hall  in  which  they  met  is  very  fpa- 
cious,  but  rude  and  barbarous.  At  one  end  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of  their  order ;  and  in 
this  hall  Louis  XI.  firft  inftituted  and  invefted  with  the 
infignia  the  chevaliers  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  See 
the  article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  814. 

Underneath  the  hall  there  is  a  miferable  dark  apart¬ 
ment,  or  dungeon,  in  which  many  eminent  perfons  were 
formerly  confined.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  cage,  com- 
pofed  of  prodigious  bars  of  wood  ;  and  the  wicket  which 
gives  entrance  into  it  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
nefs.  The  infide  of  it  comprifes  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  fquare,  and  it  is  nearly  twenty  in  height.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  a  newfwriter 
in  Holland,  who  had  prel’umed  to  print  lome  very  levere 
and  farcaftic  refleftions  on  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  was  con¬ 
fined  in  this  place.  Some  months  after  his  publication, 
he  was  induced,  by  a  perfon  lent  exprefsly  to  entrap  him, 


to  make  a  tour  into  Trench  Flanders.  The  moment  he 
had  quitted  the  Dutch  territories,  he  was  put  under  ar- 
reft  ;  and  immediately,  by  his  majefty’s  exprefs  command, 
conducted  to  Mount  Michael,  where  he  was  fiiut  up  in 
this  cage.  Here  he  lived  upwards  of  twenty-three  years; 
and  here  he  at  length  expired.  During  the  long  nights 
ol  winter,  no  candle  or  fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  book ;  he  law  no  human  face, 
except  the  gaoler,  who  came  once  a-day  filently  to  pre- 
fent  him,  through  a  hole  in  the  wicket,  with  his  little 
portion  df  bread  and  wine. 

Here  alfo  is  a  remarkable  chamber,  in  one  corner  of 
which  is  a  kind  of  window  :  between  this  and  the  wall  of 
(he  building  is  a  very  deep  fpace,  of  near  100  feet  per¬ 
pendicular,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  another  window 
opening  to  the  fea.  It  is  called  the  Hole  of  Montgomery, 
and  the  liiftory  of  it  is  as  follows:  In  the  year  1559, 
Henry  II.  king  of  France  was  unfortunately  killed  at 
a  tournament  by  the  count  de  Montgomery.  (See  the 
article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.706.)  He  was  a  Huguenot ; 
and,  having  efcaped  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  made  head 
againft  the  royal  forces  in  Normandy,  fupported  by 
queen  Elizabeth  with  arms  and  money.  Being  driven 
from  his  fortrefles  in  thefe  parts,  he  retired  to  a  rock 
called  the  Toinbelaine.  This  is  another  fimilar  to  Mount 
Michael ;  only  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  it,  and 
of  nearly  equal  dimeniions.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
caftle  upon  it,  which  has  fince  been  demoliflied,  and  of 
which  fcarcely  any  veftiges  now'  remain.  From  this  for- 
trefs,  accefllble  only  at  low  water,  he  continually  made  ex- 
curfions,  and  annoyed  the  enemy,  who  never  dared  to  at¬ 
tack  him.  He  coined  money,  laid  all  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  under  contribution,  and  rendered  liimfelf  univerfally 
dreaded.  Defirous,  however,  to  furprife  Mount  Michael, 
he  found  means  to  engage  one  of  the  monks  refident  in 
the  abbey;  wdio  promifed  to  give  him  the  iignal  for  his 
enterprile  by  difplaying  a  handkerchief.  The  monk  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  fignal,  betrayed  him,  and  armed  all  his 
affociates,  wdio  waited  Montgomery’s  arrival.  The  chief¬ 
tain  came,  attended  by  fifty  chofen  foldiers,  all  defperate, 
and  capable  of  any  attempt.  They  crolfed  the  fand  ;  and, 
having  placed  their  fcaling-ladders,  mounted  one  by  one. 
As  they  came  to  the  top,  they  were  difpatched,  each  in 
turn,  without  noife.  Montgomery,  who  followed  lafl, 
dilcovered  the  perfidy,  and  elcaped  with  only  two  of  his 
men,  with  whom  he  regained  the  Tombelaine.  They 
preferve  with  great  care  the  ladders  and  grappling-irons 
ufed  on  this  occalion.  The  count  was  at  lafl  befieged 
and  taken  priloner,  in  1574,  at  Domfront  in  Normandy; 
and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  hated  him  for  having 
been,  though  innocently,  the  caule  of  her  hufband’s 
death,  caufed  him  to  be  immediately  executed. 

The  church  of  Mount  Michael  is  a  great  curiofity.  It 
ftands  on  nine  pillars  of  molt  enormous  dimeniions,  built 
on  the  lolid  rock.  Each  of  them  appears  to  be  about 
tw'enty-five  feet  in  circumference:  belides  thele,  there  are 
two  others  much  inferior  in  fize,  on  which  the  centre  of 
of  the  church  refis,  and  over  which  is  the  tower.  The 
following  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
church  :  In  the  reign  of  Childibert  II.  there  was  a  bifliop 
of  Avranches  named  St.  Aubert.  To  this  holy  man  the 
archangel  Michael  was  pleafed  to  appear  one  night,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  to  this  rock  to  build  a  church.  St. 
Aubert  treated  this  as  a  dream ;  upon  which  the  angel 
appeared  a  fecond  time ;  and,  being  flill  difobeyed,  he 
returned  a  third  time,  when,  by  w'ay  of  imprinting  his 
command  upon  the  faint’s  memory,  he  made  a  hole  in 
his  Ikull  by  touching  it  with  his  thumb.  The  ikull  is  flill 
preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church.  It  is  enclofed 
in  a  little  lhrine  of  gold,  and  a  cryflal  which  opens  over 
the  orifice,  and  admits  the  gratification  of  curiofity  by  the 
minuteft  examination  of  it.  The  hole  is  of  a  fize  and 
fhape  proportionable  to  the  thumb  laid  to  have  produced 
it ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  whether  it  has  been 
really  made  by  a  knife  .or  any  other  way.  It  is  not  to 
3  be 
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be  fuppofed  that  the  faint  would  forget  fuch  a  fenfible 
mark  of  the  angel’s  difpleafure ;  he  therefore  immediately 
repaired  to  the  rock  and  conftrufted  a  fmall  church,  as 
he  had  been  commanded.  Here,  however,  true  hiftory 
fupplies  the  place  of  fable;  and  informs  us,  that  it  was 
in  966,  when  Richard  the  fecond  duke  of  Normandy  be¬ 
gan  to  build  the  abbey.  It  was  completed  about  the 
year  1070,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  though  many 
other  additions  were  made  by  fucceeding  abbots.  In 
the  treafury  of  the  church  are  innumerable  other  relics  : 
among  which  fome  few  have  a  real  and  intrinlic  value. 
There  is  a  fine  head  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  cut  in  a 
cryftal,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a  cockle-lliell  in  gold, 
given  by  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  founded 
the  abbey.  There  is  an  arm  faid  to  belong  to  St.  Richard 
king  of  England  ;  but  who  this  faint  was  it  mull  be  very 
difficult  to  determine.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  prifon, 
abbey,  and  church,  of  Mount  Michael  previous  to  the 
revolution  ;  they  have  probably  undergone  fome  changes 
fince  that  period. 

MI'CHAEL  (St.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  on  the  Tartaro :  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Mantua. — 
Alfo,  a  town  of  Italy :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mantua. 
— A  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Meldrop. — A  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savo- 
lax :  ten  miles  nortli-north-eaft  of  Chriftiana.- — A  town 
of  Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  :  fifteen  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Quebec. — A  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into 
the  Chefapeak  in  lat.  38.  50.  N.  Ion.  76.  22.  W.— A  town 
of  Maryland  s  twenty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Annapolis. 

• — A  town  on  the  fouth  peninfula  of  St.  Domingo,  called 
alfo  Fond  des  Nagra  :  ten  leagues  north-eaft  of  St.  Louis. 

MI'CHAEL  (St.),  or  San  Miguel,  an  ifland  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  largeft  of  the  Azores,  difcovered 
by  Gonfalvo  Velho  Cabral,  in  the  year  1444..  It 
is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  has  feveral 
towns  and  villages,  which  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle,  though  none  of  its  harbours  are  good 
or  fafe.  Its  chief  towns  are  Punta  del  Gada  and  Villa 
Franca.  The  former  is  rendered  important  by  its  com¬ 
merce,  by  its  ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Portuguefe  keep 
a  garrifon,  and  by  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  primate 
of  the  Azores.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ifland 
is  varioufly  ellimated,  from  25,000  to  50,000.  The  town 
of  Punta  del  Gada  is  fituated  in  lat.  37.  47.  N.  Ion. 
25.  42.  W. 

Rircher  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake,  which  hap¬ 
pened  here  on  the  26th  of  June,  1638,  that  continued  for 
eight  days  without  intermiflion,  and  lb  terribly  (hook  the 
ifland,  that  the  people  abandoned  their  houfes  in  the  ut- 
moft  terror  and  perturbation,  living  all  the  while  in  the 
open  fields.  At  this  time  a  new  ifland  was  formed  5  and, 
had  not  Providence  directed  the  wind  to  blow  on  the 
contrary  fide,  St.  Michael  muft  inevitably  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  thefe  Ihowers  of  liquid  ftones  and  minerals 
.thrown  up  into  the  air  while  the  eruption  continued.  In 
the  years  1810  and  1811,  other  dreadful  earthquakes  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  another  volcanic  ifland  was 
thrown  up  under  fimilar  circumftances  to  thofe  mentioned 
by  Kircher.  The  following  is  an  abridged  account  of 
thefe  dreadful  vifitations. 

On  the  10th  of  Auguft,  1810,  at  ten  at  night,  fome 
flight  (hocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes  for  four  hours.  Between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning  a  dreadful  rocking  was  experienced  through¬ 
out  the  whole  ifland;  leveral  houfes  were  thrown  down, 
and  many  others  greatly  damaged  ;  and  fuch  perfons  as 
fought  fafety  in  the  open  air  were  dallied  to  the  ground. 
On  the  12th,  at  mid-day,  a  hollow  rumbling  found  was 
heard,  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the  wind  was  hufhed  into 
Jilence ;  the  rocking  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  village  of  Cozas,  fituated  on  a  plain,  comprifing 
twenty-two  houfes,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  in  the  fpot 
where  it  ftood  a  lake  of  boiling  water  gullied  forth.  About 
thirty- two  perfons  loft  their  lives  by  this  awful  and  cala- 
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mitous  event ;  and  cattle  and  property  to  a  confiderable 
amount  were  deftroyed.  A  great  degree  of  alarm  pervaded 
the  whole  ifland,  as  on  the  eaft  fide  an  orifice  was  difco¬ 
vered,  refembling  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  out  of  which 
flames  occafionally  burft  ;  but  hitherto  they  had  been  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  ejection  of  volcanic  matter. 

On  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  of  January,  18x1,  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  again  experienced  a  repetition  of  feveral  very  fevere 
Ihocks  of  an  earthquake,  without,  however,  doing  any  da¬ 
mage  or  coft  of  lives,  only  dreadfully  alarming  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  On  the  3  ift,  a  moft  awful  and  alarming  explofion 
of  fmoke  and  flame  iflued  from  the  watery  element  at  the 
diftance  of  two  Englifli  miles  from  the  (bore,  in  the  weftern 
diredtion  of  the  iiland,  which  ftruck  the  inmates  of  the 
contiguous  villages  and  hamlets  with  difmay  and  confter- 
nation.  The  fcene  was  awful  beyond  all  defcription,  and 
from  the  bowels  of  the  inflammatory  fubftance.  forming 
its  paffage  upwards  of  eighty  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean, 
iflued  fmoke,  fire,  cinders,  allies,  and  ftones  of  an  im- 
menfe  fize. 

All  this  feemed  preparatory  to  the  grand  eruption,  by 
which  an  ifland  was  thrown  up,  as  we  have  mentioned. 
And,  as  this  event  happened  juft  at  tdie  time  when  a 
Britifh  Hoop  was  off  St,  Michael’s,  we  have  an  exaft  ac¬ 
count  of  it  from  S.  Tillard,  efq.  the  captain  of  the  veil'd, 
which  was  inferted  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1812.  Of  this 
we  ftiali  extract  the  moft  interefting  parts. 

“  Approaching  the  ifland  of  St  Michael,  on  Sunday  the 
12th  of  June,  j8xx,  in  his  majefty’s  (loop  Sabrina,  under 
my  command,  we  occafionally  obferved,  rifing  in  the 
horizon,  two  or  three  columns  of  fmoke,  fuch  as  would 
have  been  occafioned  by  an  adtion  between'two  (hips,  to 
which  caufe  we  at  firft  attributed  its  origin.  This  opinion 
was,  however,  in  a  very  Ihort  time  changed,  from  the 
fmoke  increafing  and  afcending  in  much  larger  bodies 
than  could  poilibly  have  been  produced  by  fuch  an  event ; 
and,  having  heard  an  account,  prior  to  our  failing  from 
Lilbon,  that  in  the  preceding  January  a  volcano  had  burft 
out  within  the  fea  near  St.  Michael’s,  we  immediately 
concluded  that  the  fmoke  we  faw  proceeded  from  that 
caufe  ;  and,  on  our  anchoring  next  morning  in  the  road 
of  Punta  del  Gada,  we  found  this  conjedlure  corredt  as  to 
the  caufe,  but  not  to  the  time;  the  eruption  of  January 
having  totally  fubfided,  and  the  prefent  one  having  only 
burft  forth  two  days  prior  to  our  approach,  and  about 
three  miles  diftant  from  the  one  before  alluded  to. 

“  Defirous  of  examining  as  minutely  as  poflible  a  con« 
tention  fo  extraordinary  between  two  fuch  powerful  ele¬ 
ments,  I  fet  off  from  tlie  city  of  Punta  del  Gada  on  th@ 
morning  of  the  14th,  in  company  with  Mr.  Read,  th# 
conful-general  of  the  Azores,  and  two  other  gentlemen. 
After  riding  about  twenty  miles  acrofs  the  north-weft 
end  of  the  iiland  of  St.  Michael’s,  we  came  to  the  edge  of 
a  cliff,  from  whence  the  volcano  burft  fuddenly  upon  ouir 
view  in  the  moft  terrific  and  awful  grandeur.  It  was 
only  a  Ihort  mile  from  the  bale  of  the  cliff,  which  was 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  formed  the  margin  of  the  fea ; 
this  cliff  being,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  high.  To  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  fcene  by  defcription  is  far  beyond  my  powers  ;  but 
for  your  fatisfaftion  I  (hall  attempt  it. 

“  Imagine  an  immenfe  body  of  fmoke  rifing  from  the 
fea,  the  furface  of  which  was  marked  by  the  lilvery  rip- 
ling  of  the  waves,  occafioned  by  the  light  and  fteady 
breezes  incidental  to  thofe  climates  in  fummer.  In  a 
quiefcent  ftate,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  circular  cloud 
revolving  on  the  water  like  an  horizontal  wheel,  in  va¬ 
rious  and  irregular  involutions,  expanding  itfelf  gradually 
on  the  lee  fide,  when  fuddenly  a  column  of  the  blacked: 
cinders,  allies,  and  ftones,  would  llioot  up  in  form  of  a 
fpire  at  an  angle  of  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  from  a 
perpendicular  line,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  nniver- 
laliy  to  wihdward ;  this  was  rapidly  lucceeded  by  a.fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth,  each  acquiring  greater  velocity, 
and  overtopping  the  other  till  they  had  attained  an  alti¬ 
tude 
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hide  as  much  above  the  level  of  our  eye  as  the  fea  was 
below  it.  As  the  impetus  with  which  the  columns  were 
Severally  propelled  diminiflied,  and  their  afcending  motion 
had  nearly  ceafed,  they  broke  into  various  branches  re- 
fembling  a  groupe  of  pines  ;  thefe  again  forming  them- 
felves  into  feiloons  of  white  feathery  finoke  in  the  molt 
fanciful  manner  imaginable,  intermixed  with  the  finelt 
particles  of  falling  allies,  which  at  one  time  affirmed  the 
appearance  of  innumerable  plumes  of  black  and  white 
oftrich-feathers  furmounting  each  other ;  at  another,  that 
of  the  light  wavy  branches  of  a  weeping  willow.  During 
thefe  burlls,  the  molt  vivid  fialhes  of  lightning  continu¬ 
ally  iffued  from  the  denfeft  part  of  the  volcano  and  the 
cloud  of  linoke,  now  afcending  to  an  altitude  much  above 
the  higheft  point  to  which  the  alhes  were  projected,  rolled 
off  in  large  mafi'es  of  fleecy  clouds,  gradually  expanding 
themfelves  before  the  wind  in  a  direction  nearly  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  drawing  up  to  them  a  quantity  of  water-fpouts, 
which  formed  a  molt  beautiful  and  linking  addition  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fcene. 

“  That  part  of  the  fea  where  the  volcano  was  fituated, 
was  upwards  of  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  viewing  it  the  volcano  was  only  four  days  old.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  on  the  cliff,  a  peal'ant  obferved  he  could 
difcern  a  peak  above  the  water:  we  looked,  but  could 
not  fee  it :  however  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  it  was  plainly 
vifible,  and  before  we  quitted  the  place,  which  was  about 
three  hours  from  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  complete  cra¬ 
ter  was  formed  above  the  water,  not  lefs  than  twenty  feet 
high  on  the  fide  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  allies  fell ; 
the  diameter  of  the  crater  being  apparently  about  four 
or  five  hundred  feet.  The  great  eruptions  were  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  a  noife  like  the  continued  firing  of 
cannon  and  mufquetry  intermixed,  as  alfo  with  flight 
ftiocks  of  earthquake,  Several  of  which  having  been  felt 
by  my  companions,  but  none  by  myfelf,  I  had  become 
half  Sceptical,  and  thought  their  opinion  arofe  merely 
from  the  force  of  imagination  ;  but,  while  we  were  fitting 
within  five  or  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  partaking 
of  a  flight  repalt  which  had  been  brought  with  us,  and 
were  all  bulily  engaged,  one  of  the  molt  magnificent 
burlls  took  place  which  we  had  yet  witnefi'ed,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  very  fevere  lhock  of  an  earthquake.  The  in- 
ftaiitaneous  and  involuntary  movement  of  each  was  to 
lp ring  upon  hi?  feet,  and  I  faid,  This  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  words  had  fcarcely  palled  my  lips,  before  we  obferved 
a  large  portion  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  about  fifty  yards 
on  our  left,  falling,  which  it  did  with  a  violent  craft. 

“  On  the  Succeeding  day,  June  1 5th,  having  the  conful 
and  forne  other  friends  on-board,  I  weighed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  (hip  towards  the  volcano,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  witnefling  a  night-view  ;  but  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion  we  were  greatly  difappointed,  from  the  wind  frelh- 
ening,  and  the  weather  becoming  thick  and  hazy,  and 
alfo  from  the  volcano  itfelf  being  clearly  more  quiefcent 
than  it  was  the  preceding  day.  It  feldom  emitted  any 
lightning,  but  occaiionally  as  much  flame  as  may  be  feen 
to  iffne  from  the  top  of  a  glafs-houfe  or  foundery  chim¬ 
ney.  On  parting  direftly  finder  the  great  cloud  of  fmoke, 
about  three  or  four  miles  diftant  from  the  volcano,  the 
decks  of  the  fitip  were  covered  with  fine  black  alhes, 
which  fell  intermixed  with  fimall  rain.  We  returned  the 
next  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day 
I  took  my  leave  of  St.  Michael’s  to  complete  my  cruize. 

“  Returning  again  towards  St.  Michael’s,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  I  was  obliged,  by  the  Hate  of  the  wind,  to  parts 
with  the  lliip  very  dole  to  the  ifland,  which  was  now 
completely  formed  by  the  volcano,  being  nearly  the  height 
of  Matlock  High  Tor,  about  eighty  yards  above  the  lea. 
At  this  time  it  was  perfectly  tranquil ;  which  circum- 
itance  determined  me  to  land,  and  explore  it  more  nar¬ 
rowly.  I  left  the  Ih ip  in  one  of  the  boats,  accompanied 
by  fome  of  the  officers.  As  we  approached,  we  perceived 
that  it  was  Hill  fmoking  in  many  parts ;  and  upon  our 
reaching  the  ifland  found  the  lurrt-on  the  beach  very  high. 
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Rowing  round  to  the  lee  fide,  with  fome  little  difficulty, 
by  the  aid  of  an  oar,  as  a  pole,  I  jumped  on-fhore,  and 
was  followed  by  the  other  officers.  We  found  a  narrow 
beach  of  black  allies,  from  which  the  lide  of  the  ifland 
role  in  general  too  lleep  to  admit  of  our  afcending;  and, 
where  we  could  have  clambered  up,  the  mafs  of  matter 
was  much  too  hot  to  allow  our  proceeding  more  than  a 
few  yards  in  the  afcent.  The  declivity  below  the  furface 
of  the  fea  was  equally  lleep,  having  feven  fathoms  water 
fcarcely  the  boat’s  length  from  the  ftore,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  we  founded  twenty-five 
fathoms.  From  walking  round  it  in  about  twelve  mi¬ 
nutes,  l  fliould  judge  that  it  was  fomething  lels  than  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  but  the  molt  extraordinary  part 
was  the  crater,  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  fide  facing 
St.  Michael’s,  was  nearly  level  with  the  lea.  It  was  filled 
with  water,  at  that  time  boiling;  and  was  emptying  itfelf 
into  the  fea  by  a  ('mail  ftream  about  fix  yards  over,  and 
by  which  I  Ihould  fuppofe  it  was  continually  filled  again 
at  high  water.  This  ftream,  dole  to  the  edge  of  the  lea, 
was  fo  hot,  as  only  to  admit  the  finger  to  be  dipped  fiud- 
den  ly  in,  and  taken  out  again  immediately. 

“  It  appeared  evident,  by  the  formation  of  this  part  of 
the  ifland,  that  the  fea  had,  during  the  eruptions,  broke 
into  the  crater  in  two  places,  as  the  eall  fide  of  the  fmall 
ltreani  was  bounded  by  a  precipice,  a  cliff  between  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high,  forming  a  peninfula  of  about  the 
fame  dimenlxons  in  width,  and  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet 
long,  connected  with  another  part  of  the  ifland  by  a  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  cinders  and  lava,  as  an  ifthmus  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  which  the  crater  role  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  cliff,  at  two  or  three 
miles  diltance  from  the  ifland,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art,  refembling  a  fmall  fort  or  block- houfe.  The 
top  of  this  we  were  determined,  if  pofiible,  to  attain ;  but 
the  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  in  doing  fo  was  confi- 
derable ;  the  only  way  to  attempt  it  was  up  the  fide  of 
the  ifthmus,  which  was  fo  lleep,  that  the  only  mode  by 
which  we  could  effeft  it,  was  by  fixing  the  end  of  an  oar 
at  the  bale,  with  the  afliftance  of  which  we  forced  our- 
felves  up  in  nearly  a  backward  direction.  Having  reached 
the  fummit  of  the  ifthmus,  we  found  another  difficulty, 
for  it  was  impoflible  to  walk  upon  it,  as  the  defcent  on 
the  other  fide  was  immediate,  and  as  lleep  as  the  one  we 
had  afcended ;  but,  by-  throwing  our  legs  aero  Is  it,  as 
would  be  done  on  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  and  moving  our- 
felves  forward  by  our  hands,  we  at  length  reached  that 
part  of  it  where  it  gradually  widened  itfelf  and  formed 
the  fummit  of  the  cliff,  which  we  found  to  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  furface,  of  the  dimensions  before  Hated.  Judging 
this  to  be  the  moil  confpicuous  fituation,  we  here  planted 
the  union-jack,  and  left  a  bottle  l'ealed  up  containing  a 
Fmall  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ifland,  and  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  landed  upon  it,  and  naming  it  Sabrina  Ijland." 

We  underhand  that  Sabrina  Ifland  has  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  lince  the  month  of  October,  1811,  leaving  an 
extenfive  fhoal.  Smoke  was  difeovered  ftill  bluing  out  of 
the  fea,  in  February  1812,  near  the  l'pot  where  this  won¬ 
derful  phenomenon  appeared.  No  accounts  have  reached 
us  lince. 

MI'CHAEL  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  Channel, 
lying  off  Eall-Looe,  in  Cornwall.  Lat.  50. 18.  N.  Ion.  4. 
33.  W. 

MI'CHAEL  (St.),  a  borough-town  of  Cornwall,  be¬ 
tween  St.  Columb  and  Truro,  349  miles  from  London. 
Though  one  of  the  oldelt  boroughs  in  the  county  by  pre- 
feription,  and  of  great  note  in  the  Saxon  times,  it  is  now 
fo  defpicable  a  town,  that  it  does  not  confift  of  above 
thirty  thatched  houfes  and  one  inn.  It  Hands  in  the  two 
ariihes  of  Newlyn  and  St.  Enedore  ;  which  laftis  a  valua- 
le  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  bifhop  of  Exeter.  This  bo¬ 
rough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  chofen  annually,  by  a 
jury  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  out  of  the  fix  principal  te¬ 
nants,  who  are  called  “  deputy  lords  of  the  manor,”  from 
poffelfing  lands  in  the  borough.  The  manor  >elonged  to 
4  N  the 
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the  Arundels  of  Llanhern :  and  one  of  the  members  of  this 
family  procured  for  this  place  the  privilege  of  a  free  bo¬ 
rough,  with  a  market  and  fair,  both  of  which  are  now 
dil'ufed.  In  30  Edw.  I.  this  little 'to  v.Tt  was  called  Modifiiole, 
from  which  it  may  have  derived  its  prefent  name.  It 
lent  members  to  parliament  6  Edw.  VI.  in  which  return 
it  is  called  Eurgus  et  Villa  Mychel.  Mitchel,  or  Modifiiole. 
It  is  no- where  called  St.  Michael,  until  of  latter  date. 

St.  Michael’s  fends  two  members.  The  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  has  been  varioufly  determined.  In  the  firft  cafe 
which  appears  on  the  journals,  the  members  Were  chofen 
by  burghers,  a  name  which  does  not  at  prefent  exifl  in  the 
borough.  To  this  report,  it  is  alfo  added,  “  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  condefcended which  proves,  that,  the  right  being 
thus  conceded  by  the  inhabitants  at  large  in  favour  of  the 
burgher*,  they  originally  pofTelfed  the  privilege  as  it  was 
anciently  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  borough  in  the 
kingdom,  before  the  right  was  exclnlively  granted  to 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  that  were  more  immediately 
in  the  intereft  of  royalty.  The  next  cafe,  which  was  in 
1 64o,  the  members  were  cholen  by  two  elizors,  who  were 
themfelves  chofen  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  freemen  chofen  by  thefe  two  elizors.  The 
right  of  eledlion  was  then  difputed  between  them  and  the 
commonalty  at  large,  which  was  decided  by  the  lioul’e  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Thus  was  the  right  of  reprefenta- 
tion  in  this  borough  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Another  conteft:  did  not  arife  for 
twenty-nine  years  afterwards.  At  this  decifion,  the 
rights  of  the  people  feemed  to  have  been  fo  little  under¬ 
stood,  that  neither  the  lord  of  the  manor  ncr  the  com¬ 
monalty  appear  to  have  afferted  the  leafl  claim  to  the  pri¬ 
vilege.  The  dilpute,  at  this  conteft  in  r68 9,  was  between, 
the  inhabitants  paying  lcot  and  lot,  and  the  houlekeepers 
at  large.  The  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  before  deter¬ 
mined  in  1660  ;  for  now  they,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1689,  refolved,  “That  the  right  of  election  of  burgeffes 
to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  laid  borough,  is  in  the  lords 
of  the  borough,  who  are  liable  to  be  chofen  portreeves 
thereof,  and  in  the  houlekeepers  of  the  fame  not  receiv¬ 
ing  alms.” — March  20,  1700.  Refolved,  “  That  the  right 
of  eledlion  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Mitchel  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  is  in  the 
portreeves,  and  lords  of  the  manor  who  are  capable  of 
being  portreeves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  borough 
paying  fcot  and  lot.” 

This  borough  (confifling  of  42  voters)  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  lord  vifcount  Falmouth  and  fir  Francis  Baffett, 
between  whom  a  ftrong  conteft  for  luperiority  arofe  at  the 
general  election  of  1784.  Since  that  time,  fir  Chriftopher 
Hawkins  has  purchaled  fir  Francis  Buffett's  property. 
Sir  Francis  has  been  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  De 
Dunltanville  ;  and  this  wretched  borough  is  become  the 
joint  property  of  lord  Falmouth  and  iir  Chriftopher  Haw¬ 
kins,  of  whom  each  lends  a  member.  The  names  of  the 
members  lo  lent,  in  the  prefent  parliament,  are — the  Hon. 
Edward  Law,  and  Charles  Trelawney  Brereton,  elq. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory.  Oldfield's  lieprefenlativc  HiJ't. 
ofi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

MI'CHAEL  AN'GELO.  See  Angelo,  vol.  p.  697. 

MI'CHAEL  ANGIO'LO,dette  B  attaglie,  apainter, 
whole  proper  name  was  Marcello  Cerquozzi,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1602.  His  father,  who  was,  a  jeweller,  dilcern- 
ing  his  natural  inclination  for  the  arts  of  defign,  placed 
liim  with  different  mailers  ;  but  he  finally  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  manner  of  Bamboccio,  and  cliole  for  his  fiub- 
jedis  feenes  in  common  life,  and  marches,  Ikirmiflies,  and 
battles,  from  his  excellence  in  which  lait  he  derived  the 
name  by  which  he  is  ulually  known.  He  painted  with 
■great  facility,  with  ftrong  and  vivid  tints,  and  threw  much 
-fpi.rit  into  his  figures.  His  works  were  popular,  and 
brought  him  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  His  manners  were 
pleafant  and  jovial,  and  he  had  a  turn  for  humorous  ob- 
IbrvatioK.,  which  frequently  diiplays  itfelf  in  his  tvorks. 


His  principal  performances  are  at  Rome,  among  which, 
one  at  the  Spada  Palace  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  figures,  reprefenting  a  mob  of  Neapo¬ 
litan  lazzaroni  fhouting  applaufe  to  Maflaniello.  He 
lived  in  celibacy ;  but  lvis  morals  were  regular,  and  his 
character  was  kind  and  friendly.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Rome,  in  1660.  Pilkinglon. 

MI'CHAEL’s  BA'Y  (St.),  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Curagoa. — A  bay  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  weft' 
coaft  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. — A  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Labrador.  Lat.  52,  55.  N.  Ion.  5 j.  40.  W. 

MI'CHAEL  CERULA'RIUS,  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople  iii  the  eleventh  century,  was  railed  to  that  dignity 
in  the  year  1043.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  reftlefs  and  am¬ 
bitious  fpirit ;  a  determined  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  papal  claims  ;  and,  in  the  year  1053,  the  reviver 
of  the  famous  conteft  between  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
churches,  which  had  been  fufpended  for  a  confiderable 
time.  The  pretexts  which  were  employed  to  juftify  this 
nevr  rupture,  were  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  anxious, 
concern  about  the  interefts  of  religion  ;  but  its  true- 
caufes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  Grecian 
patriarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff :  the  latter  was  con- 
ftantly  forming  the  moll  artful  flratagems  to  reduce  the 
former  under  his  yoke ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian 
pontiff  was  not  only  determined  to  refufe  obilinately  the 
leaft  mark  of  lubmiflion  to  his  haughty  rival,  but  was  alfo. 
laying  fchemes  for  extending  his  own  dominion,  and  for 
reducing  all  the  Oriental  patriarchs  under  his  fupreme 
jurifdidtion.  Among  the  meafures  to  which  they  mutu¬ 
ally  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  fap  the  foundation  of  each 
other’s  authority  and  influence  with  the  people,  were  ac- 
cufations  of  holding  corrupt  doclrir.es,  or  herefies,  of  the 
moft  dangerous  nature.  Oti  the  prefent  occafion,  Ceru- 
larius  ftruck  the  firft  blow',  by  a  letter  written  in  his  own. 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  Leo  bifhop  of  Acrida,  in  which 
he  publicly  accufed  the  Latins  of  various  errors  of  confe- 
quence.  Of  fucli  a  del’cription,  among  others  which  are 
enumerated  by  ecclefiaflical  hiltorians,  were  their  falling 
on  the  fabbath,  or  feventh  day  of  the  week  ;  their  per¬ 
mitting  the  ufe  of  milk  and  cheefe  in  the  firft  week  of 
Lent ;  their  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  fupper ;  their  allowing  their  priefls  to  be  beard - 
lefs  ;  their  confining  themfelves  to  one  fingle  immeriion 
in  the  rite  of  baptifm,  See.  Such  trifling  objedts  as  thefe, 
in  thofe  dark  times,  were  conlidered  to  be  fo  ferious  and 
important,  as  to  excite  a  fatal  fchifm,  and  kindle  a  fu¬ 
rious  war  betw'een  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried 
their  animofities  to  the  greatefl  lengths,  and  loaded  each 
other  with  reciprocal  invedlives  and  imprecations.  To 
the  letter  of  Cerularius,  pope  Leo  IX.  wrote  a  moll  im¬ 
perious  reply  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  affembled  a  council 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  Greek  churches  were  folemnly  ex¬ 
communicated.  In  our  life  of  that  pontiff,  (vol.  xii.  p.488.) 
we  have  mentioned  the  unfuccelsful  iffue  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  Monomachus  to  Hide 
this  controverly  in  its  birth  ;  and  alfo  the  infolent  and 
imprudent  proceeding  of  the  papal  legates  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  in  publicly  excommunicating  the  patriarch,  and 
all  who  fhould  continue  in  his  communion.  Out  of  re- 
fentment,  the  patriarch  excommunicated  thefe  legates 
with  all  their  adherents  and  followers,  in  a  public  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  procured  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  burning 
the  fentence  pronounced  againfl  the  Greeks.  Thefe  vio¬ 
lent  meafures  were  followed,  on  both  fides,  v.  bh  a  num¬ 
ber  of  controverfial  writings,  which  were  filled  with  the 
moft  bitter  and  irritating  invedlives,  that  contributed  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
till  it  became  irreparable.  In  the  year  1057,  when  the 
Itruggle  took  place  between  the  emperor  Stratioticus  and 
Ifaac  Comnenus  for  the  imperial  crown,  our  patriarch 
embraced  the  interefts  of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  inflruments  of  railing  him  to  that  dignity.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  emperor  being  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  eihauited  Hate  of  the  public  treafury  to  lay 
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heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  thought  it  reafonable  to 
draw  frorn  the  monafteries  alio  part  of  the  immenfe  wealth 
with  which  they  had  been  enriched  by  his  predeceil’ors. 
This  proceeding  was  highly  relented  by  the  patriarch, 
who  arrogantly  threatened  to  pull  him  down  from  the 
throne  to  which  he  had  railed  him,  unlefs  he  rellored 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  religious  houfes.  Exafpe- 
fated  at  this  infolcnt  menace,  the  emperor  caufed  Ceru- 
larius  to  be  arrefted,  depoled,  and  lent  into  exile,  where 
he  died  loon  afterwards.  Two  of  this  patriarch’s  Letters, 
and  two  of  his  Synodical  Edibls,  together  with  fragments 
of  others,  remain,  and  are  referred  to  by  Cave,  Dupin,  and 
Molheim. 

M I'CHAEL’s  GUL'F  (St.),  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  South 
America,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama, 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Congo,  Santa  Maria, 
and  fome  otliers.  In  it  are  feveral  illands,  which  fnelter 
good  ridings  for  Ihips,  and  the  gulf  is  fufficiently  capa¬ 
cious  for  a  large  fleet.  The  tides  are  furrounded  with 
mangroves,  growing  in  wet  and  fwampy  land. 

MI'CHAEL  FEODOR’OVITCHjthe  firft cz.arof  Ruflia, 
of  the  houfe  of  Romanoff.  See  the  article  Russia. 

MI'CHAEL  in  LUNGAU'  (St.),  a  town  of  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  Salzburg  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Radftadt. 

MI'CHAEL  POI'NT  (St),  a  cape  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Prince’s  Illand,  in  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  1.55.N. 
Ion.  7.  1.  E. 

MICHAE'LIS  (John-Henry),  a  learned  German  divine 
and  orientalift,  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  Elrich,  was  born  at 
Kettenburg,  in  the  county  of  Hohenftein,  in  the  year 
1668.  He  was  intended  for  trade ;  but,  difcovering  a 
ftronger  inclination  for  ftudy  than  bulinels,  he  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  bias  of  his  mind,  and  obtained  admiflion 
into  the  fchool  of  St.  Martin  in  the  city  of  Brunfwick. 
Here  he  was  appointed  to  inftrubl  fome  of  the  younger 
fcholars,  in  which  employment  he  acquitted  himfelf 
greatly  to  the  fatisfablion  of  the  reblor  of  the  fchool. 
After  this  he  was  entered  of  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic, 
where  he  went  through  courfes  of  philofophy  and  divi¬ 
nity,  and  alfo  ftudied  the  oriental  languages  and  rabbini¬ 
cal  Hebrew.  In  1694.  he  quitted  Leipfic  for  the  univer¬ 
fity  of  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldee,  with  great  reputation.  Here  he  publiflied,  with 
the  aftiltance  of  profeflbr  Francke,  a  work  entitled  “  Co- 
namina  brevioris  Manudubtionis  ad  Dobtrinam  de  Ac- 
centibus  Hebrteorum  Profaicis.”  In  1696  he  publiflied 
another  piece,  entitled  “  Epicrifis  philologiea  de  reve¬ 
rend!  Michaelis  Beckii,  Ulmenlis,  Difquifitionibus  phi- 
lologicis,  cum  Refponfionibus  ad  Examen  XIV.  Dictor. 
Gen.”  He  was  now  thoroughly  converfant,  not  only 
with  the'  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  but  likewile  with 
the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  rabbinical  Hebrew ; 
and,  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Job  Ludolf,  he 
accompanied  him  to  Frankfort,  for  the  purpofe  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  Ethiopic  language  under  his  inftrubtions.  In 
1699  he  fucceeded  Francke  in  the  Greek  profeflbrlhip  at 
Halle;  and  in  1707  was  made  keeper  of  the  univerfity- 
library.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  profeflor  of  di¬ 
vinity  in  ordinary,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
In  1732  lie  was  made  fenior  of  the  faculty  of  divinity, 
and  infpeblor  of  the  theological  feminary.  He  died  in 
31738,  at  about  the  age  of  feventy.  He  was  author  of 
many  learned  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the 
titles  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

MICHAE'LIS,  (Jolm-David),  a  celebrated  biblical 
critic,  and  profeflor  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  was  born  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1717.  He  received  a  private  education;  but  the  Greek 
language  made  no  part  of  it  till  within  half  a-year  of  its 
completion,  a  circumltance  which  he  never  ceafed  to  re¬ 
gret.  In  1729  he  was  lent  to  the  public  fchool  of  the  or- 
phan-houle,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  occalionally  attended 
his  father's  lebiures  on  the  Hebrew  language.  Here  he 
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received  leflons  in  divinity  from  Baumgasrther ;  but  the 
chief  benefit  which  he  received  from  that  profeflbr  was  in 
the  philofophical  courfe.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
time  at  fchool,  he  acquired  a  great  facility  in  Ipeaking 
Latin,  and  in  thinking  fyftematically,  from  the  prabtice 
of  deputation,  in  which  one  of  the  mailers  frequently  ex- 
ercifed  him.  By  his  Latin  mailer  he  was  taught  to  write 
Latin  verfes  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  renounced  that 
ftudy,  conlidering  it  to  be  a  pedantic  mifemployment  of 
time.  In  the  year  1733,  Michaelis  entered  into  the  uni- 
verlity  of  his  native  place,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  clerical  profeifion,  or  for  the  chair  of  oriental 
literature,  in  which  his  father  hoped  to  fee  him  one  day. 
his  fucceflbr.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  with  all  diligence 
to  the  lludy  of  mathematics,  metaphyfics,  theology,  and 
the  oriental  languages.  He  alfo  prepared  himfelf  for  pul- 
pit-fervices,  and  preached  with  great  approbation  at  Halle 
and  other  places.  In  the  year  1739  he  took  a  degree  in 
philolbphy ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  the  fubjebt  of 
a  temporary  melancholy,  which  threatened  to  prove  a  le- 
rious  injury  to  his  health,  and  which  was  owing  to  reli¬ 
gious  impreflions,  originating  in  certain  milconceptions 
of  fome  of  the  fcriptural  precepts,  to  which  he  affixed  lite¬ 
ral  interpretations.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  appointed 
aflillant  lebturer  under  his  father,  having  fliown  how  well 
qualified  he  was  for  that  lituation,  by  publifliing  a  fmall 
treatil’e,  “  De  Antiquitate  Punbtorum  Vocalium.”  In 
1741  he  left  his  own  country  with  a  view  of  vifiting  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  pafling  through  Holland,  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Schultens,  from  whom  he  received 
many  marks  of  the  molt  friendly  attention.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  engaged  to  officiate  for  the  German 
chaplain  to  the  court,  who  was  at  that  time  in  an  infirm 
Hate  of  health  ;  and  he  continued  to  preach  at  the  palace- 
chapel  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  period  he 
vilited  the  uniyerfity  of  Oxford,  greatly  increafed  his 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  formed  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  fome  of  the  firlt  literary  charablers  of  that 
age,  particularly  with  Dr.  I.owth,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
London,  on  fome  of  whol'e  lebiures,  De  Sacra  Poeii  He- 
brseorum,  he  attended. 

Upon  the  return  of  Michaelis  to  Halle,  he  refumed  his 
labours  in  the  profeffional  chair,  as  aflillant  to  his  father ; 
and  delivered  lebiures  on  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old 
Tellament,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  alio 
upon  natural  hiftory,  and  the  Roman  dailies.  By  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  talents  on  thefe  l'ubjebts  he  maintained  and 
increafed  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired,  but 
without  having  the  profpect  of  any  immediate  good  efta- 
blilhment.  He  therefore  refolved  to  quit  Halle,  and  in 
1745  he  went  to  Gottingen,  in  the  capacity  of  private  tu¬ 
tor.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  profeflbr  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  philofophy.  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  ; 
and,  in  1750,  profeflbr  in  ordinary  in  the  fame  faculty. 
In  1751  he  was  appointed  l’ecretary  to  the  newly-inllituted 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  direbtor;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  made  aulic 
counfellor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.  During  the  year 
1750,  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
by  a  memoir  “  On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  on  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  Language  on  Opinions.”  While  the  l'even- 
years’  war  lafted,  in  which  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen 
was  particularly  dillinguilhed,  Michaelis  met  with  but 
little  interruption  in  his  ftudies,  being  exempted,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  profefl'ors,  from  military  employment ; 
and,  when  the  new  regulations,  introduced  by  the  French 
in  the  year  1760,  deprived  them  of  that  privilege,  by  the 
command  of  marlhal  Broglio  it  was  particularly  extended 
to  M.  Michaelis.  Soon  after  this,  he  obtained  from  Paris, 
by  means  of  the  marquis  de  Loltange,  the  manufeript  of 
Abulfeda’s  Geography,  from  which  he  afterwards  edited 
his  Account  of  the  Egyptians.  From  this  time  that  no¬ 
bleman  was  Michaelis’s  firm  friend,  and  had  no  little  iharc 
in  procuring  him  the  honour  of  being  choleu  correlpon- 
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dent  ef  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  in  1764, 
and  afterwards  of  being  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  that  inftitution. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  profefior  gave  great  offence  to 
thofe  of  the  clergy  who  ftyled  themfelves  orthodox,  by 
publifhing  his  “  Compendium  of  dogmatic  Theology,” 
confiding  of  doftrinal  lectures  which  he  had  delivered  by 
fpecial  licence  from  the  government.  Shortly  after  this, 
Michaelis  fhowed  his  zeal  for  the  interelts  of  fcience  and 
literature,  by  darting  the  projedt  of  fending  a  midion  of 
learned  men  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpofe  of 
obtaining  fuch  information  concerning  the  adtual  date  of 
thofe  countries,  as  might  ferve  to  throw  light  on  geogra¬ 
phy,  natural  liidory,  philology,  and  biblical  learning. 
His  fird  idea  of  fuch  a  midion  he  communicated  by  letter 
to  the  privy-counfellor  Berndorf,  who  laid  it  before  his 
fovereign  Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark.  That  monarch 
was  fo  well  fatisfied  of  the  benefits  which  might  refult 
from  the  undertaking,  that  he  determined  to  fupport  the 
expenfe  of  it ;  and  committed  to  Michaelis  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  deiign,  together  with  the  nomination  of  pro¬ 
per  travellers,  and  the  care  of  drawing  up  their  inltruc- 
tions.  The  perfons  whom  he  feledted  were  Von  Haven, 
Porlkal,  and  Niebuhr,  whofe  proceedings  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  ;  and,  though  the  fruits  of  them 
■were  not  fully  reaped,  they  were  not  unproductive  of  va¬ 
luable  accedions  to  our  dores  of  curious  and  ufeful  in¬ 
formation.  For  the  incredible  zeal  and  diligence  which 
our  author  difcovered  in  the  preparations  for  this  bold  and 
commendable  adventure,  the  king  of  Denmark  recom- 
penfed  him  with  a  prefent  of  four  hundred  ducats,  and 
other  proofs  of  his  royal  favour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gefnerin  1761,  Michaelis  fucceeded 
liim  in  the  odice  Of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  regulations 
•which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  that  inditution  ;  but  he 
did  not  retain  tnis  filtration  above  twelve  months,  being 
•nominated,  indead  of  it,  to  the  place  of  diredtor,  with  the 
felary  for  life  of  the  pod  which  he  religned.  Two  years 
'afterwards  he  was  tempted  to  remove  to  Berlin,  by  ho¬ 
nourable  and  lucrative  offers  made  him  in  a  letter  from 
Potfidam  by  Guifcard,  or  Quintus  Icilius,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Praflia ;  but  his  attachment  to  Gottingen  de¬ 
termined  him  to  decline  them,  without  any  profpedt  of 
equivalent  advantages.  In  the  fummer  of  1766,  he  had 
an  interelting  viiit  paid  to  him  at  Gottingen  by  his  friend 
fir  John  Pringle,  whom  he  had  known  m  England,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
With  the  fird,  who  Was  a  zealous  and  confcientious  ad¬ 
vocate  for  religion,  he  afterwards  correfponded  on  the 
fiubjedt  of  the  leprofy  fpoken  of  in  the  books  of  Mofes, 
.and  on  that  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  feventy  weeks. 
The  latter  fubjedt  was  difcufied  in  the  letters  which  pafi'ed 
between  them  during  the  year  1771,  and  was  particularly 
examined  by  our  profell'or.  This  correlpondence  was 
printed  at  London  by  fir  John  Pringle,  in  1773,  under  the 
title  of  “  Joan.  Dav.  Michaelis,  Prof.  Ord.  Philof.  et  Soc. 
Reg.  Scient.  Gottingeniis  Collegia;,  Epiltola;  de  LXX. 
Hebdomalibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan.  Pringle,  Baronet- 
turn  5  primo  privatim  mittae,  nunc  vero  utriufque  Con- 
fienfu  publice  editse,”  odtavo.  With  Franklin,  among 
other  topics  of  dilcourfe,  he  converted  on  the  relative 
iituation  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  ;  the  fe¬ 
rrous  differences  which  then  exifted  between  them  ;  and 
the  probable  ifi’ue  of  a  rupture,  Ihould  it  unhappily  take 
place.  On  the  fubjedt  lad  mentioned,  Michaelis  con¬ 
curred  in  opinion  with  the  mifguided  datelinen  in  our 
own  country,  who  conceived  it  impolfible  for  America  to 
oppofe  -a  fuccefsful  relidance  to  the  deets  and  armies  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1770,  fome  diderences  having  arifen  be¬ 
tween  our  author  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Royal  Society, 
fee  religned  the  diredtorlhip,  and  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  lift  of  members.  Jloweyer,  before  hig  qcqiiie^iqn  with 


that  body  was  diffolved,  he  liad  the  fatisfadVion  of  over, 
coming  the  oppofition  of  Miinchaui'en  and  Tobias  Mayer, 
againd  his  fending  to  England  the  lunar  tables  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  had  been  read  before  the  Society  ;  and  alfo  of 
obtaining  for  them  the  attention  of  the  Englilh  board  of 
longitude,  who  voted  a  reward  of  three  thouland  pounds 
derling  to  be  paid  to  that  excellent  adronomer,  or  rather 
to  his  heirs,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  under  his  ar¬ 
ticle.  In  1775,  our  author’s  well-eltabliflied  reputation 
had  fo  far  removed  the  prejudices  againd  him  in  Sweden, 
that  count  Hopkin,  who  eighteen  years  before  had  pro¬ 
hibited  the  ufe  of  his  writings  at  Upfid,  now  prevailed 
upon  the  king  of  Sweden  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of 
the  Polar  Star.  Accordingly,  our  profefior  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  enfigns  of  that  order  ;  on  which  occalion 
he  chofe  for  a  motto  to  his  arms,  the  words  Libera  Veritas. 
In  1782,  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  attack  of  an  in- 
fiuenza  ;  and  dill  more  fo,  two  years  afterwards,  by  a  fie- 
vere  fit  of  the  gout  attended  with  a  bilious  fever,  from 
the  effedts-  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In 
1786,  he  was  railed  to  the  diltinguilhed  rank  of  privy- 
counfellor  of  judice  by  the  court  of  Hanover  5  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris  elected 
him  a  foreign  member  of  that  body  ;  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  only  eight  foreign  members  are  admitted.  In  1788 
he  received  his  lad  literary  honour,  by  being  chofen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  the  fummer 
of  1791,  his  drength  was  fo  greatly  diminidied,  that  after 
he  had  begun  a  courle  of  ledtures  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quilh  them.  He  continued  his  literary  exertions,  how¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  he  was  able ;  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  lhovved  a  friend  feveral  lheets,  in  manufeript,  of 
annotations  which  he  had  lately  written  on  the  New  Tef- 
tament.  He  expired  on  the  twenty-lecond  of  Auguffc 
1791,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  only  two 
fons  and  three  daughters  furvived  him. — His  elded  fon, 
Chridian  Friedr.  Michaelis,  was  counlellor  and  lecturer 
on  phylic  at  Marpurg  in  the  landgraviate  of  Helfe,  in  the 
year  1801;  and  his  younged  Ion,  Gottfried  Philip  Mi¬ 
chaelis,  had  alfo  been  educated  to  the  medical  profeifio*, 
and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

That  the  fubjedt  of  this  article  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  profound  erudition,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary 
talents,  which  were  not  lefs  brilliant  than  fiolicl,  is  evident 
by  his  writings,  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  his  me¬ 
rits,  and  the  tedimony  of  his  acquaintance  and  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  application  and  indudry  were  unwearied  ; 
and  his  perleverance  in  luch  purfuits  as  he  conceived 
'  might  prove  ufeful  to  the  world,  terminated  only  with 
the  decleniion  of  his  powers.  His  great  critical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  particular,  which  he 
difplayed  in  a  new  tranilation  of  the  Bible,  and  Various 
other  works,  railed  him  to  a  degree  of  eminence  almod  un¬ 
known  before  in  Germany;  and  his  indefatigable  labours 
were  equalled  only  by  his  define  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  his  office  of  pro- 
fefi'or,  which  he  filled  at  Gottingen  during  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  forty-five  years,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dilpl'ay- 
ing  his  oratorical  powers,  which  were  very  coniiderable. 
He  was  free  from  all  pedantry,  had  an  abundant  lhare  of 
humour,  extenfive  information,  and  a  happy  talent  of  ex- 
preding  his  fentimeirts  without  the  lealt  embarrafiinent. 
He  would  render  the  drielt  fubjedts  interelting,  by  his 
lively  and  ealy  manner  of  delivery;  and  would  often  in¬ 
troduce  into  his  lectures  anecdotes  and  witticifms,  which, 
however,  it  mull  be  confielitd,  were  rather  calculated  to 
arnule  than  to  inltruct.  It  was  not  unufual  with  him  to 
take  this  method  of  concluding  his  ledtures,  when  want 
of  time  had  prevented  him  from  preparing  more  impor¬ 
tant  materials.  His  writings  are  diltinguilhed  not  only  by 
various  and  fiolid  learning,  but  by  a  profulion  of  ideas, 
extent  of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  expreilion,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  VG.u  of  pleaiiuitry.  At  the  fume  time  he  cannot 
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be  acquitted  of  introducing  too  frequent  repetitions  Into 
bis  works,  and  by  that  means’ rendering  them  unneceffa- 
rily  prolix  and  voluminous. 

An  unfhaken  integrity  formed  the  bafis  of  his  moral 
character.  He  was  always  anxious  to  difcpver  the  rule 
of  propriety  and  duty  by  which  his  aCtions  might  be  uni¬ 
formly  regulated;  and  never  relaxed  in  his  enquiries,  un¬ 
til  he  had  laid  fome  foundation  in  his  own  mind,  upon 
which  he  might  built  his  future  conduct.  It  was  a  re¬ 
gard  to  this  rule  that  led  him  to  apply  with  diligence  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  might  fupply 
the  defefts  of  his  early  education,  and  be  enabled  to  find 
a  folution  of  many  confcientious  difficulties  which  pre- 
iented  themfelves  to  him  in  the  New  Teftament.  “  Could 
I,”  fays  he,  “  have  fuppofed  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  would  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  obfeu- 
rities  of  the  Teftament,  I  would  have  ftudied  it  with  the 
greateft  afiiduity.”  To  the  love  of  learning  and  of  his 
duty,  Michaelis  united  a  firm  adherence  to  truth  and  fin- 
cerity,  from  which  he  allowed  of  no  deviation.  He  re¬ 
garded  no  facrifice  as  too  great  in  its  fupport.  Neither 
the  ties  of  friendfliip  nor  of  intereft  could  prevent  him 
from  frankly  exprefling  his  fentiments  on  any  fubjcct 
concerning  which  his  judgment  was  afked  ;  as  he  particu¬ 
larly  ftiowed  by  his  difference  with  Dr.  Kennicott.  That 
gentleman  fent  to  him  one  of  his  productions,  which 
Michaelis  crifeicifed  with  more  f'eventy  than  the  author 
thought  that  either  impartial  juftice  or  the  obligations  of 
friendlhip  would  warrant.  Of  his  remonftrances  to  this 
purport  Michaelis  expreffed  his  refentment,  by  breaking 
off  the  friendly  intercourfe  that  had  fubfifted  between 
them  :  “  Since  fuch  are  his  ideas  of  friendfhip,”  faid  he, 
“  I  have  no  defire  to  renew  my  intimacy  with  him.  I 
have  therefore  anfwered  his  letters  with  cool  civility.” 
Of  the  extent  of  his  owri  abilities  and  reputation  he  fhowed 
himfelf  confcious  to  an  excefs,  which  expofed  him  to  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  and  puerile  vanity.  He  has 
been  charged  with  the  vice  of  avarice  ;  but  without  fuffi- 
cient  foundation.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor  whofe 
characters  and  circumftances  came  within  his  knowledge  ; 
but  he  never  gave  alms  promifeuoufiy  to  beggars  in  the 
Itreets,  confidering  them  to  be  levying  a  fhameful  tax 
on  the  public,  from  which  every  individual  ought  to  exo¬ 
nerate  himfelf.  In  his  difputes  he  was  acrimonious,  not 
being  able  to  brook  oppofition  from  any  whom  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  his  inferiors,  and  frequently  treating  his  ad- 
verfaries  with  fcorn  and  ridicule.  By  the  impatience  and 
violence  with  which  he  carried  them  on,  he  leffened  the 
number  of  his  friends,  and  provoked  numerous  enemies  ; 
fome  of  whom  retorted  on  him  an  abundant  meafure  of 
afperity,  not  always  unaccompanied  with  malignity  or 
anjuftice.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  regarded 
not  only  as  a  literary  character,  but  as  a  man  of  buiinefs  ; 
and  was  employed  in  affairs  of  moment  by  the  courts  of 
England,  Denmark,  and  Pruflia. 

His  works,  as  an  author,  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
of  which  a  lift,  amounting  to  78  articles,  is  given  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Of  thofe  with  which  the  Eng- 
lilh  l'cholar  has  been  brought  acquainted,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  is  the  “  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament,” 
tranilated  into  Englifti  from  the  firft  edition,  and  pub- 
liftied  in  1761,  in  a  quarto  volume.  In  1788,  the  fourth 
edition  was  publiflied  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  work 
is  purely  critical  and  hiftorieal ;  and  the  reader  will  there¬ 
fore  find  in  it  no  difeuflions  of  controverted  points  in  fpe- 
culative  theology,  which  belong  to  a  different  province. 
Independent  of  a  feCt  or  party,  the  author’s  objeCt  is  to 
explain  the  Greek  Teftament  with  the  fame  impartiality, 
and  the  fame  unbiafl'ed  love  of  truth,  with  which  a  critic 
in  profane  literature  would  examine  the  writings  of  a 
TIomer  or  a  Virgil.  The  firft  volume  contains  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  title,  authenticity,  infpiration,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  New  Teftament;  the  quotations  from  the 
Old  Teftament ;  the  various  readings,  ancient  verfions, 
and  manuferipts,  of  the  G  reek  Teftament  j  the  quota- 
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tions  of  the  fathers ;  critical  and  theological  conjecture  ; 
commentaries  and  editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament ;  ac¬ 
cents  and  other  marks  of  diffinftion,  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  divifions  of  the  lacred  text.  The  fecond 
volume  contains  a  particular  introduction  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  book  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  work  is  a 
moft  valuable  prefent  to  the  biblical  fcholar,  and  is  de- 
fervedly  held  in  high  eftimation  in  Germany,  a  country 
at  this  time  the  moft  diftinguifned  in  Europe  for  theolo¬ 
gical  learning.  The  Engliih  theological  ltudent,  there-, 
fore,  is  under  no  little  obligation  to  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Marfli,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  for  hav¬ 
ing  pu'olifhed  a  faithful  and  elegant  verfion  of  it  in  his 
native  tongue.  In  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Marfli  commenced 
this  undertaking  by  publifliing  his  tranflation  of  the  firft 
volume  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes  oCtavo,  accompanied  with  his  own  elaborate  and 
learned  notes,  which  conftitute  more  than  one  third  of  the 
whole.  After  completing  the  tranflation  of  the  fecond 
volume,  it  was  his  intention  to  draw  lip  a  commentary 
on  the  author’s  text,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  but,  being  prevented  by  various  interruptions 
from  finilliing  his  defign,  in  the  year  1801  lie  very  pro¬ 
perly  determined  to  lay  the  remainder  of  his  verfion  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  without  any  further  delay.  This  part  of 
the  work  extends  to  three  additional  volumes  in  oCtavo, 
including  a  long  and  learned  differtation  by  Mr.  Marfli, 
On  the  Origin  and  Compofition  of  the  three  firft  Gofpels. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  lie  will  yet  proceed  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  original  plan  with  regard  to  Micliaelis’s  work, 
and  give  the  world  a  commentary  alfo  upon  the  fecond 
volume.  Schli£legroll'$  Nekrolcg.  in  the  German  Mufeuia. 
for  1801.  Gmt.  Mag.  Mar.  1792.  Mar/h's  Prefaces. 

MICH'AELMAS,j!  Thefeaftofthe  archangel  Michael, 
celebrated  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. — They 
compounded  to  furnifh  ten  oxen  after  Michaelmafs  for 
thirty  pounds  price.  Carew. — See  Michael,  p.  318,  19. 

MICHAELMAS  l'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  King  George  the  Third’s  Sound,  on  the  foutli- 
weft  coaft  of  New  Holland  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Bald  Head. 

MICHAI'LA  (St.),  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the-  govern¬ 
ment  of  Revel :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Revel. 

MICHAILO'V,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Riazan :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Riazan. 
Lat.  54.  20.  N.  Ion.  38.  38.  E. 

MI'CHEL,  [Heb.  complete.]  Tlie  name  of  Saul’s 
.daughter  ;  one  of  David’s  wives. 

MICHALOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  s 
fifty-two  miles  north  of  Zytomiers. 

MICHAU'E  (Pierre),  lecretary  to  the  count  de  Cha- 
rolois,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1466,  was  author 
of  the  poem,  entitled  “  Do&rinal  tie  la  Cour,  on  Danfe 
des  Aveitgles ;  InftruCtions  for  the  Court,  or  Blind-man’s- 
buff.”  From  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  fatirical  poem,  finely 
illuminated,  M.  Laborde  has  given  reprefentations  of  all 
the  mufical  inftruments  ufed  in  France  during  the  15th 
century  in  the  hands  of  the  performers.  Ejfai  fur  la  Muf. 

MICIIAU'X  (Andrew),  an  eminent  French  botaniff, 
was  born  at  Verlailles,  in  March  1746.  At  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-fehool  with  liis  younger 
brother  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  their  father  fent 
for  them  home,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  a 
tafte  for  rural  life.  Andrew,  however,  ftudied  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Greek  language,  and  improved  himfelf  in 
the  Latin.  He  married,  in  1769,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
farmer  of  Beauce,  who  died  after  having  borne  him  a  fon. 
An  acquaintance  with  Le  Monnier,  whom  he  vifited  at 
his  garden  of  Montreuil,  near  Verfailles,  infpired  him  with 
a  talle  for  botany  ;  and,  having  an  ardent  defire  for  tra¬ 
velling,  lie  determined  to  explore  foreign  countries  little 
known,  where  the  climate  was  analogous  to  that  of  France, 
for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  their  productions,  and  na¬ 
turalizing  them  in  his  own.  By  way  of  preparation,  he 
went  to  Trianon,  to  ftudy  botany  under  Bernard  de  Juf- 
4  Q  fieux  j 
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fieux  ;  and  in  1779  he  took  a  lodging  In  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris.  He  then  paid  a  vifit  to  England,  and, 
on  his  return  to  France,  brought  with  him  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  trees,  which  he  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Le  Mon- 
nier  and  the  marlhal  de  Noailles.  In  1780  he  made  an 
excuriion  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  with  feveral 
other  botanifts  ;  and,  traverfing  the  Pyrenees,  palled  into 
Spain,  whence  he  brought  back  feeds,  which  were  diftri- 
buted  to  different  gardens  and  botanifts. 

About  this  time  M.  Roufl'eau,  a  native  of  Ifpahan, 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Roufl'eau  of  Geneva,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Paris,  having  been  appointed  conful  in  Perfia  ;  and 
Michaux,  on  the  recommendation  of  Le  Monnier,  was 
appointed  to  accompany  him  to  that  country.  In  178a 
he  departed  with  the  conful,  proceeding  firft  to  Aleppo, 
and  thence  to  Bagdad,  where  they  arrived  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  forty  days  acrofs  the  defert.  At  Bagdad,  Michaux 
uitted  the  conful,  and  traverfed  thofe  diftridts,  once  fo 
ourifhing,  but  now  entirely  defolate,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  in  his  way  to  Bafforah,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  fome  months  to  procure  information  refpedting 
the  country,  and  to  perfedl  himfelf  in  the  Perfian  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which  he  afterwards  compiled  a  dictionary.  At 
this  time  Perfia  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  and  the  Arabs 
were  laying  wafte  the  frontiers.  Michaux  endeavoured 
to  enter  by  Bufheer,  a  port  of  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  but  he 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  thofe  roving  hordes,  who 
left  him  nothing  but  his  books.  Stripped  of  all  he  pof- 
fefi'ed,  and  without  refources,  he  was  at  a  lofs  whither  to 
turn,  -when  he  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Latouche,  the  Englifli 
■'conful  at  Bafforah,  who,  though  peace  had  not  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  England  and  France,  generoufly  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  means  of  purfuing  his  journey.  He 
now  fucceeded  in  an  attempt  to  gain  Schiras  ;  and,  after 
remaining  there  fome  time,  proceeded  to  Ifpahan.  After 
"  this  he  employed  two  years  in  traverfing  Perfia,  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  found  that  the  provinces  fttuated  between 
the  thirty-fifth  and  the  forty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  are 
the  native  countries  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  and 
plants  which  grow  in  our  gardens  and  fields.  He  alfo 
acquired  information  on  the  culture  of  the  date  ;  and 
eltablilhed  a  very  curious  fadt,  mentioned  by  Ksempfer, 
namely,  that  the  male  flowers  of  that  tree,  even  when 
kept  a  year,  are  ftill  fit  to  fecundate  the  female.  Although 
botany  was  his  principal  objedt,  he  did  not  negledl  what¬ 
ever  might  be  interefting  to  the  other  branches  of  fcience. 
He  brought  back  with  him  a  very  curious  monument,  in 
perfedt  prefervation,  found  at  the  diftance  of  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  below  Bagdad,  among  the  ruins  of  a  palace  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Garden  of  Semiramis,  near  the  Tigris, 
which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquaries  in  the  national 
library  at  Paris. 

Michaux  returned  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1785,  bringing  with  him  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and 
feeds.  He  was  received  with  peculiar  diftindlion  by  men 
of  fcience,  who  thought  that  the  fervices  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  country  delerved  a  national  reward ;  but  he 
requefted  only  to  be  fent  on  a  new  journey.  The  chief 
objedt:  of  his  wifhes  was  to  return  to  Afia,  that  he  might 
vifit  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceed  to  Thibet,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cafhmere, 
the  produdtions  of  which  are  little  known.  His  folicita- 
ticns,  however,  were  fruitlefs  ;  but  government,  anxious' 
to  enrich  France  with  various  trees  which  grow  in  North 
America,  gave  him  a  commiflion  for  that  purpofe,  and  he 
let  out  on  the  ift  of  September,  1785.  In  the  fame  year  he 
arrived  at  New  Y ork,  where  he  fixed  his  principal  relidence 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  eftablilhed  a  garden  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  During  this  time  he  traverfed  New  Jerley, 
Pennfylvania,  and  Maryland  ;  and  in  the  firft  year  fent 
home  twelve  parcels  of  feeds,  five  thoufand  trees,  and  fe¬ 
veral  Canadian  partridges,  which  multiplied  greatly  at 
Verfailles.  In  September  1787  he  proceeded  to  Carolina, 
and,  having  purchafied  a  piece  of  gropnd  not  far  from 
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Charleftown,  which  he  Intended  as  a  nurfery  for  the  feed®, 
and  plants  he  might  be  able  to  colled!,  he  fet  out,  in 
April  1788,  to  examine  the  country  near  the  fources  of 
the  Savannah-river.  He  then  refolved  to  extend  his  ex- 
curfions  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  Allegany  Mountains  | 
for  which  purpofe  he  eftabliihed  a  friendly  intercom!© 
with  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  obtained  new  guides, 
with  whom  he  afcended  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Being  arrived  at  the  fources  of  the  river  Ten- 
naflee,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  he  difcovered 
a  delightful  plain,  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  deli¬ 
cious  llrawberries,  of  which  he  collected  roots  that  have 
perfedtly  fucceeded  in  France.  He  now  returned  to 
Charleftown,  after  having  travelled  three  hundred  leagues 
acrofs  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  formed  the  defign  of  vifiting  Spanilh  Florida ;  and, 
haying  obtained  pafiports  from  the  government,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  St.  Auguftine,  where  he  arrived  in  February 
1789,  attended  by  his  fon  and  a  negro.  After  an  excur- 
fion  of  five  weeks,  during  which  he  explored  many  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers  in  a  canoe,  he  proceeded  to  Savan¬ 
nah  by  the  lakes,  and  returned  thence  by  fea  to  Charlef- 
towm.  The  defire  of  giving  a  complete  Flora  of  North 
America,  from  the  Tropic  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  induced  him 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Bahama  Illands  alfo.  He  arrived  at 
New  Providence  on  the  26th  of  February,  1790;  and  in 
thefe  illes  collected  fix  hundred  and  eighty  trees  and 
Ihrubs  ;  and  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  introduce  into 
them  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  date,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  he  faw  wouid  fucceed  there. 

On  his  return  to  Charleftown  on  the  ift  of  May,  he 
firft  heard  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France  5 
and,  fuppofing  that  he  Ihould  foon  be  recalled,  he  deter¬ 
mined,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power,  to  vifit  the  higheft 
mountains  of  Carolina.  He  made  an  excurfion,  with  a 
view  to  this  objedt,  of  five  months  and  a  half,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Charleftown. 
War  being  now  declared  between  France  and  England, 
his  correfpondence  with  Europe  was  interrupted  for  two 
years,  which  time  he  employed  in  augmenting  his  nurfe- 
ries,  and  in  naturaliiing  feveral  trees  of  Afia,  the  feeds  of 
which  lie  had  procured  from  American  captains  trading 
to  China.  Having  got  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gin- 
feng,  he  taught  the  inhabitants  in  what  manner  and  at 
what  feafon  this  plant  ought  to  be  gathered,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  qualities  for  which  it  is  fo  much  elteemed  in 
China.  Michaux  now  wiftied  to  proceed  northwards  as 
far  as  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  journey  was  the  longeft  and 
the  moft  difficult  he  had  undertaken  ;  but  it  was  alfo  of  a 
nature  to  be  the  moft  ufeful.  He  departed  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1793,  pafied  through  New  York,  and  proceeded  by 
land  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  June. 
After  a  long  courfe  up  the  country  by  land  and  water,  he 
entered  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  a  fmall  river,  which  leads 
into  the  Lake  Miftalfen  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
arrived  at  the  lake  itlelf,  the  borders  of  which  he  ex¬ 
plored.  He  then  defcended  a  river  which  empties  itfelf 
into  Hudfon’s  Bay;  and  on  the  ift  of  October  reached 
Tadouflac,  whence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the 
8th  of  December,  after  an  ablence  from  Charleftown  of 
about  eight  months. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  prefented  to  the  Society  of 
Philadelphia  the  plan  of  an  expedition,  the  objedt  of  which 
wras  to  explore  the  vaft  countries  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi,  and  to  determine  exadtly  the  pofition  of  the  ridge 
of  mountains  that  runs  acrofs  New  Mexico.  This  plan 
was  exceedingly  well  received  by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  its  execution,  when  Geneft, 
minifter  of  the  French  republic,  arriving  at  Philadelphia, 
claimed  the  fervices  of  Michaux,  and  charged  him  with 
an  important  million.  As  France  was  at  that  time  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  defign  was  formed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  feize  upon  Louifiana;  and  Michaux  was  fent  to 
the  general  who  was  to  command  the  troops,  to  concert 
with  him  tl}Q  means  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution. 

Though 
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Though  a  political  million  was  by  no  meahs  fuitable  to 
Micliaux’s  difpofition  and  pnrfuits,  he  could  not  refufe 
to  his  country  the  fervice  it  demanded. 

Of  his  journeys  and  proceedings  on  this  occalion,  and 
his  other  excurlions  in  America,  we  flial  1  not  lengthen 
this  article  by  a  particular  narrative.  He  was  occupied 
in  thefe  purfuits  till  the  year  1797,  when  he  embarked 
for  Europe ;  and,  after  encountering  a  violent  ftortn  on  the 
coalf  of  Holland,  landed  at  Amfterdam,  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  him  to  accompany  Capt.  Baudin,  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  New  Holland.  His  ardour  for  botanical  refearch 
induced  him  to  accept  the  propol'al ;  and  he  departed  with 
that  commander  in  October  1801,  and  arrived  at  the  Ifle 
of  France  in  March  1 802.  At  the  expirationof  flxmonths, 
when  Baudin  was  preparing  to  fail  for  New  Holland,  Mi- 
chaux,  who  had  made  enquires  refpedling  M.adagafcar, 
felt  an  ardent  defire  to  vilit  that  ifland.  Fie  concluded, 
that,  as  the  number  of  botanifts  belonging  to  Baudin’s 
expedition  was  confiderable,  he  might  make  himfelf  more 
ufeful  in  exploring  a  country,  the  productions  of  which 
were  as  little  known  as  t'nofe  of  New  Holland ;  he  thei'e- 
fore  took  leave  of  the  captain,  departed  for  Madagafcar 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  landed  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  which  he  explored  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty  leagues.  A  fpot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tama- 
tada  appearing  favourable  for  the  eftabliihment  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  he  began  to  clear  it;  but,  the  inhabitants  whom  he 
employed  in  this  labour  proceeding  too  flowly  for  his  ar- 
dqyr,  lie  fet  them  an  example  by  beginning  to  work  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  never  leaving  off. till  after  funfet. 
The  foil  being  prepared,  he  planted  it  with  whatever  he 
could  gather  in  his  excurlions.  His  friends,  knowing  the 
danger  of  the  climate,  wi filed  to  divert  him  from  this  pro- 
je£l,  and  had  recommended  to  him,  above  all  things,  to 
avoid  too  much  fatigue,  and  not  to  refide  in  the  plains 
near  the  fea  ;  but,  being  perfuaded  that  he  had  acquired 
a  conftitution  capable  of  refilling  any  climate,  he  would 
never  fubjedl  himfelf  to  any  precautions.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  about  the  middle  of  November  1803,  he 
was  feized  with  the  fever  of  the  country,  of  which  he  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  fecond  attack. 

Michaux  left  few  works;  for,  being  almofl  incefiantly 
employed  in  travelling,  he  had  little  time  to  arrange  his 
obfervations  ;  and  he  thought  it  more  ufeful  to  introduce 
new  vegetable  productions  into  Europe,  than  to  defcribe 
them.  He,  however,  wrote  in  French  a  “  Hillory  of  North 
American  Oaks,”  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  contain¬ 
ing  curious  remarks  on  the  oak  in  general.  It  gives  the 
description  and  figure  of  twenty  fpecies,  and  feveral  va¬ 
rieties,  arranged  in  a  methodical  manner,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  annual  or  biennial  fruCtift- 
cation.  His  other  productions  are,  “A  Memoir  on  the 
Date,  with  Obfervations  on  the  Means  .of  improving 
Agriculture  in  the  Weftern  Colonies,  by  introducing  va¬ 
rious  Trees  from  the  old  Continent,”  publifhed  in  the 
Journal  de  Phyfique  ;  and  “  A  Nortli-American  Flora,” 
publifhed  from  his  notes  and  herbal.  This  Flora,  written 
in  Latin,  and  enriched  with  fifty-one  engravings,  prefents 
the  characters  of  more  than  feventeen  hundred  plants, 
among  which  are  about  forty  new  fpecies.  What  renders 
it  extremely  valuable,  is  the  exa£t  indication  of  all  local 
circumftances.  Informing  the  reader  in  what  latitude, 
at  what  degree  of  elevation,  and  in  what  foil,  the  various 
plants  are  found,  the  author  fliows  not  only  where  they 
grow  naturally,  but  in  what  climate  and  foil  they  may  be 
cultivated  with  fuccefs.  Amides  du  Mujeum  il'HiJloire 
Haturelle.  Gen.  ffiog. 

MICIIAU'XIA,  f.  [named  by  M.  l’Heritier,  in  honour 
of  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  oftandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  campanacete,  (campanulaceac,  Jujf.)  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  fixteen-parted  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  unequal,  the  alternate  ones  reyerfed. 
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Corolla  *  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped,  eight-parted,  larger 
than  the  calyx ;  fegments  linear-lanceolate,  fpreading 
very  much,  revolute  at  the  tip.  Neftary  eight-valved, 
flaminiferous.  Stamina:  filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped, 
permanent ;  anthers:  linear,  very  long,  prefled  clofe  to  the 
flyle.  Piftillum  1  germ  inferior,  turbinate  ;  ftyle  columnar, 
permanent ;  fligma  eight-parted  ;  fegments  awhfhaped* 
revolute.  Pericarpium :  capfule  turbinate,  truncated* 
eight-celled,  valvelefs  ;  cells  rhombed.  Seeds :  very  nu¬ 
merous,  final!,  oblong,  infected  into  the  receptacles.— 
EjJ'ential  Character.  Calyx  fixteen-parted  ;  corolla  wlieel- 
ftiaped,  eight-parted  ;  neClary  eight-valved,  flaminiferous^ 
capfule  eight-celled,  many-feeded. 

Michauxia  campanuloides,  or  rough-leaved  michauxia  r 
the  only  fpecies  known.  It  is  a  handfome  biennial  plant,, 
with  the  habit  of  a  Campanula.  Stem  Ample,  panicled 
w'hen  in  flower,  upright,  herbaceous,  rough-haired,  green, 
from  two  to  Ax  feet  high  ;  milky,  as  are  a'lfo  the  branches, 
peduncles,  and  calyxes.  Branches  alternate,  axillary,, 
flowering  all  over,  fpreading,  reclining  at  the  end.  Root- 
leaves  petioled,  cordate  ;  the  next  petioled  and  runcinate; 
Item-leaves  half-embracing,  lanceolate,  acute,  widening 
into  ears  at  the  bale,  irregularly  gafhed,  ferrate,  nerved, 
w'rinkled,  rough-haired,  rigid, '  waved,  afeending  at  the 
Ades,  purple  at  the  edge,  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide.  Flowers  in  a  panicle,  peduncled,  brafted, 
hanging  down,  white,  tinged  with  purple  on  the  outfide, 
four  inches  in  diameter  ;  peduncles  alternate,  one-flow¬ 
ered,  reflex,  cylindrical,  purplifh  ;  bra&e  under  the  pe¬ 
duncle,  half-embracing,  cordate,  acute,  ferrate,  rough¬ 
haired,  fpreading;  and  befldes  this  a  fmall  brafte  on  the 
peduncle  itfelf.  Gathered  by  Rauwolf  in  Syria,  near 
Tripoli  ;  and  by  Michaux,  above  two  hundred  years  af¬ 
terwards,  in  the  fame  country.  Labillardiere  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  found  it  on  Mount  Lebanon.  It  was  raifed  from 
feed  at  Paris  ;  and  was  communicated  to  Kew-garden  by 
l’Heritier  in  1787.  Curtis  informs  us,  that  he  faw  a  plant 
of  this  fully  blown  at  Meflrs.  Grimwoods  at  Kenflngton 
in  1792,  nearly  Ax  feet  high,  branched  almofl  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  loaded  with  a  profufion  of  flowers,  bearing  fome 
dill  ant  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  paflion-flower.  The 
feeds,  however,  have  not  ripened  in  this  country  ;  fo  that, 
being  a  biennial  plant,  we  cannot  keep  it  at  prefent.  It 
requires  the  prote&ion  of  a  greenhoufe.  This  handfoms 
plant  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

MICHAW',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  :  twenty- 
two  miles  welt-north-wefl  of  Dantzic. 

To  MICHE,  v.  n.  [a  word  of  great  age  in  our  language, 
but  of  unknown  etymology.]  To  pilfer ;  to  commit  fecret 
theft. — Mycliyn ,  or  pryvely  flelyn  fmale  thyngs.  Prompt , 
Pan. — To  be  fecret  or  covered  ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to  lurk  out 
of  Aght;  to  play  truant. — Left  any  of  them  fhould  drag¬ 
gle  up  and  downe  the  countrey,  or  ? nick  in  corners  amongft 
their  friends  idlely.  SpenJ'er  on  Ireland. — Marry,  this  is 
miching  mallecho  ;  it  means  mifehief.  Shakefp.  Hamlet. 

MICHEL'  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
near  Venice. — A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe ;  fourteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Verona. — Lately  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  (now  diffevered)  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne;  leven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Jean. 

MICHEL'  di  CA'PA,  (St.),  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  Arica,  on  the  borders  of  a  large  foreft  of  pi¬ 
mento,  which  is  faid  to  produce  annually  3oo,ooolbs» 
weight  of  that  fpice. 

MICH'ELAU,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  territory  of 
Culm  :  thirty-Ax  miles  eafl  of  Culm. 

MICH'ELAU,  a  town  of  Silefla,  in  the  principality  of 
Brieg  :  Ax  miles  north-eaft’of  Grottgau,  and  eight  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Brieg.  Lat-5o.46.N.  Ion.  17.  35.  E. 

MICH'ELAU,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  late  in  the  bifhoprio 
of  Bamberg :  two  miles  north-eaft  of  Lichtenfels. 

MICH'ELBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schwarzenburg  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Anfpach,  and 
eight  fouth  of  Rotenburg, 

WOi'ELBACH, 
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MICH'EEBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 

©f  Limburg :  four  miles  north  of  Geildorf. 

MICHELBACH'LEIM,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Limburg ;  two  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Lim¬ 
burg. 

MICH'ELBERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  t 
five  miles  north-call  of  Willach. 

MICHEL'DA.  See  Mucheln. 

MICH'ELFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Anfpach  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Maynbernheim. 
MICH'ELREED.  See  Microd. 

MICHE'LI  (Pietro  Antonio),  an  eminent  botanill, 
■Was  born  at  Florence  in  1679,  of  parents  in  an  humble 
condition  of  life.  He  was  dellined  to  the  bookfelling 
trade;  but  the  perulal  of  Matthiolus  infpired  him  with 
inch  a  love  for  botany,  that  he  lpent  all  his  time  in  her- 
borifation,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  other  books  on  the 
fcience  as  he  could  procure.  He  was  affifted  in  his  bota¬ 
nical  purfuits  by  Pome  'well-informed  perfons  then  in  Flo¬ 
rence;  and  at  length  became  fo  devoted  to  them,  that 
he  entirely  forfook  all  other  employments.  Nature  had 
admirably  fitted  him  for  inveftigation  ;  for  he  was  fully 
mailer  of  his  imagination,  and  could  be  contented  with 
nothing  lefs  than  proof  derived  from  aCtual  infpe&ion ; 
and  he  poffefled  an  extraordinary  lagacity  in  detecting ' 
thofe  efiential  marks  in  individuals  upon  which  fpecific 
and  generic  characters  are  founded.  He  obtained  a  libe¬ 
ral  patron  in  the  marquis  Colimo  de  Calliglione,  in  whole 
family  a  talle  for  botany  has  been  almoll  hereditary,  and 
for  whom  Micheli  in  his  early  youth  made  a  collection  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  which  even  then  proved  his  accu¬ 
racy  and  difcernment.  This  gentleman  introduced  him 
to  the  celebrated  count  Magalotti,  (fee  that  article,)  by 
whom  he  was  prefented  to  his  fovereign,  the  grand  duke 
Cofmo  III.  The  Inftitutiones  Rei  Herbaria  of  Tourne- 
fort  had  jull  appeared  at  Paris ;  and  the  firft  pledge  of 
the  grand  duke’s  favour  was  a  prefent  of  that  book, 
•which  to  Micheli,  who  had  hitherto  found  the  want  of 
fome  fyftematic  guide,  was  a  moll  important  and  welcome 
acquifition.  He  Ipeedily  adopted  the  tone  of  his  leader, 
with  refpeCl  to  generic  diftinCtions  and  definitions,  and 
improved  upon  him  in  a  more  frequent  adaptation  of 
original  Ipecific  ones. 

In  the  autumn  of  1706,  the  care  of  the  public  garden  at 
Florence,  founded  by  Cofmo  I.  was  confided  to  Micheli, 
fce  being  appointed  botanill  to  the  grand  duke.  He  was 
commifiioned  to  travel,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  various 
diftant  countries,  to  colleCt  plants,  and  to  eltabiilh  a  cor- 
refpondence,  for  the  benefit  of  his  trull.  By  the  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  his  friends  Franchi  and  Gualtieri,  the  garden 
was  enriched  from  the  then  more  flourilhing  one  at  Pila; 
and  a  Botanical  Society  was  inllituted  at  Florence  in  1717, 
which  greatly  promoted  the  interells  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  fummer  of  that  year,  the  great  William  Sherard,  re¬ 
turning  from  Smyrna  to  England,  vilited  Florence  in  his 
way,  and  formed  a  friendlhip  with  Micheli,  that  conti¬ 
nued  till  his  own  deceafe  in  1728.  A  frequent  correfpon- 
dence,  and  interchange  of  fpecimens,  took  place  between 
them,  as  amply  appears  by  the  collections  preierved  at 
Oxford,  and  by  the  writings  of  Micheli. 

His  firft  publication  was  Rclasione  dell'  Erla  dctta  da 
Rotanici  Oiohanche,  (8vo.  1723.)  an  account  of  the  herb 
-orobanche,  or  broom-rape,  which  had  become  a  great 
nuifance  in  the  Tuican  territory,  with  directions  how  to 
deftroy  it.  His  great  work,  Nova  P’anta rum  Genera  juxta 
Tourncforti  Methodum  difpojita ,  appeared  in  1729,  in  folio, 
with  108  plates.  It  is  termed  by  Haller,  “  nobile  et  me- 
morabile  opus.”  It  profelfes  to  give  fourteen  hundred 
fpecies  hitherto  unoblerved,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
gralfes,  carexes,  and  the  cryptogamous  tribe.  Though 
iome  of  thefe  were  already  defcribecl,  and  not  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  are  reckoned  as  Ipecies,  yet  the  work  made  a  great 
addition  to  botanical  knowledge.  Some  of  the  minute 
parts  which  Micheli  thought  he  had  difcovered,  fuch  as 
the  antk eiie  of  the  fungi,  have  not  hue e  been  obferved. 
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Mode'll,  difinterefted,  and  unambitious,  Micheli  lived 
content  in  fcientific  poverty,  “  in  tenui  re  beatus,”  as 
his  epitaph  expreffes,  having  no  other  preferment  than 
that  of  botanill  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  and  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Florence  ;  which 
fituation  fo  well  luited  him,  that  he  refufed  all  oilers  of 
fettling  in  foreign  countries.  He  derived  his  greateft 
pleafure  from  his  herborifations  in  the  pleafant  and  ro¬ 
mantic  traCls  of  Italy.  A  laborious  expedition  of  this 
kind  to  Monte  Baldo,  and  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  plants  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  gardens  of  Florence  and  Pifa,  was  the  cauie  of  his 
death.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  brought  on  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  January 
1737,  at  the  age  of  fifty-feven.  His  friends  ereCled  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  near  thofe  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  other 
great  men. 

The  great  merit  of  Micheli  confilts  in  his  accurate  fcien¬ 
tific  illullration  of  fome  of  the  moll  difficult  tribesof  plants, 
which  Tournefort  had  left  unattempted.  The  order  of 
the  Calamaris,  and  particularly  the  difficult  genus  Carex, 
firil  afiumed  an  intelligible  form  under  his  hands.  The 
feeds  of  the  latter,  and  their  coverings,  were  firlt  reforted 
to,  with  the  happieft  efteCt,  for  fpecific  diferimination. 
A  vaft  number  of  fpecies  of  the  hitherto-negleCied  genus 
Lichen  were  afeertained  and  well  delineated.  It  is  with 
great  injullice  that  Dillenius,  whofe  figures  of  the  crufta- 
ceous  and  imbricated  Lichens  are  the  meanell  part  of  his 
work,  charges  Micheli  with  erring  on  the  fide  of  luxu¬ 
riance  in  his  reprefentations.  He  had  indeed  more  fa¬ 
vourable  fubjeCts  of  inveftigation,  owing  to  the  climate 
in  which  he  lived ;  for  in  Italy  the  plants  in  queftion  are 
found  vaftly  more  luxuriant  and  prolific  than  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  parts  of  the  flowers  of  mofies,  properly 
fo  called,  were  firft  dilplayed  in  the  work  of  Micheli, 
though  he  did  not  .underhand  their  real  ules.  He  was 
equally  fuccefsful  in  the  collateral  families,  now  termed 
Hepaticae,  founding  the  genera  of  Blafia,  Marfilea,  Jun- 
germannia,  Sphserocqrpus,  Anthoceros,  Targionia,  &c. 
In  the  natural  order  of  Fungi,  till  then  almoll  totally 
negleCted,  he  dilplayed  great  accuracy  and  originality, 
and  gave  the  firft  fynoptical  diftribution  of  thofe  difficult 
vegetables,  by  which  his  followers  have  profited.  Many 
genera  of  the  more  perfeCt  or  phamogamic  plants  are  alio 
illuftrated  or  founded  in  this  work  of  Micheli;  but  nei¬ 
ther  their  diftinCtions  nor  their  nomenclature  is,  in  ge-» 
neral,  fo  good  as  the  former. 

He  had  alfo  extended  his  ftudies  to  the  fubmarina 
plants,  or  fea-weeds;  and  had  numerous  plates  engraved 
for  publication  in  a  fecond  volume,  had  his  life  been  pro¬ 
longed.  Of  thefe  plates  a  let  of  impreffions,  procured 
by  the  late  lord  Bute,  was  bought  at  his  lordlhip’s  fale, 
by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  is,  through  his  liberality,  accef- 
fible  to  all.  Another  fet,  now  in  the  Linnaean  library, 
was  given  to  its  prefent  pofleflbr  by  Dr.  Targioni  Toz- 
zetti  of  Florence,  whofe  father  purchaled  all  Micheli’s 
remains,  among  which  are  valuable  manuferipts  of  vaT 
rious. kinds;  elpecially  the  deferiptions  of  thefe  plates. 
There  are  likewife  Ibme  rude  drawings  of  Orchideae,  the 
work  we  believe  of  Micheli  himfelf.  His  pencil,  however, 
was  not  fufficiently  excellent  to  enable  him  to  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  his  own  draughtfman;  Hill  lefs  could  he,  like  Dil¬ 
lenius,  engrave  the  plates  he  publilhed.  In  ftudying  the 
above-mentioned  marine  productions,  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful,  nor  reprehenlible,  that  he  then  confounded  corals 
and  corallines  with  plants,  and  made  a  genus  out  of  the 
prefent  Sertularia,  which  he  called  Dillenia. 

Micheli  had  prepared  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  garden  of  which  he  had  the  fuperintendence. 
This  was  publilhed  in  174.8,  in  folio,  with  leven  botanical 
plates,  befides  a  plan  of  the  garden,  under  the  title  of  ■C«- 
talogus  Plmtarum  Horti  Ccejarei  Florentini ;  for  the  race 
of  the  Medici,  and  the  golden  age  of  Florence,  had  now 
.pafffid  away.  Their  imperial  Aicceflors,  however,  patro- 
f,  fuzed 
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tstzed  fcience;  and  tlie  volume  in  queftlon  is  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Francis  I.  by  its  editor  John  Targioni 
Tozzetti,  who  has  prefixed  an  excellent  hiftorical  pre¬ 
face  of  his  own  ;  as  well  as  a  more  oratorical  Italian  dif- 
COurle  upon  natural  hiftory,  by  Antony  Cocchi. 

The  ftudies  of  Micheli  were  extended  likevvife  to  fof- 
fils  and  petrifactions,  of  both  which  numerous  fpecimens 
remain  in  his  mufeum  ;  but  he  publifhed  nothing  refpedt- 
ing  them.  An  account  of  three  of  his  botanical  tours  in 
Italy  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  extant  in  the  fixth  volume 
of  Travels  publifhed  by  Targioni  Tozzetti.  Smith's  Tour 
on  the  Continent.  Cocchi  Elogio  di  P.  A.  Micheli. 

MICHE'LI  ( J a m es -Bartholomew),  an  able  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Geneva,  in  169a. 
He  entered  into  the  French  military  fervice,  and  became  a 
captain.  In  173S  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  applied  chiefly  to  mathematical  and  philofophical  ftu¬ 
dies.  He  conftrufted  a  number  of  charts,  invented  a  new 
thermometer,  and  compofed  feveral  memoirs,  printed  at 
Bade :  thefe  are  on  meteorology  and  the  temperature 
of  the  globe;  light;  the  comet  of  1680;  the  univerfal 
deluge;  &c.  He  furveyed  the  Glaciers  of  Swiiferland,  of 
which  he  took  feveral  views,  which  have  been  engraved. 
In  the  troubles  which  agitated  his  country  he  was  a 
fharer,  and  was  imprifoned  a  long  time  by  order  of  the 
government  of  Berne.  He  died  in  1766. 

MICHE'LI  A,  J'.  [lb  denominated  by  Linnaeus,  in  me- 
mory  of  the  great  Florentine  botanift  P.  A.  Micheli.]  In 
b.otany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  polygynia, 
natural  order  of  coadunatae,  Linn,  (magnolia:,  Jaff.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  coriaceous,  fplitting  longitudinally,  falling  off  as 
tire  flower  expands.  Corolla:  petals  numerous,  lanceo¬ 
late,  in  feveral  row's;  the  outer  ones  largelt.  Stamina: 
filaments  numerous,  fliort,  linear,  inferted  into  tire  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  the  piltils  below  the  germens  ;  anthers: 
terminal,  linear,  of  two  cells,  buriting  longitudinally  at 
tire  inner  fide,  furmounted  by  a  bluntilh  point.  Piftillum  : 
germens  numerous,  imbricated  in  an  oblong  fpike  5  ftyles 
none;  ftigmas  reflexed,  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  berries 
e:qual  in  number  to  the  germens,  coriaceous,  globofe,  of 
one  cell,  difpofed  in  a  large  duller.  Seeds:  from  four  to 
eight,  angular  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other. — EJfen- 
tial  Charade}-.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous,  immediately 
deciduous ;  petals  numerous,  in  feveral  rows ;  berries  nu¬ 
merous,  with  feveral  feeds. 

1.  Michelia  champaca,  fweet  yellow  michelia,  or  cham- 
pawk:  leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  ovate;  calyx  exter¬ 
nally  filky.  This  tree  is  celebrated  for  the  exquifite  per¬ 
fume  of  its  flowers,  of  which  moll  Europeans,  who  have 
been  in  India,  fpeak  with  rapture,  though  fome  find  it 
too  powerful.  The  natives  adorn  their  heads  with  thefe 
(flowers,  both  for  the  fake  of  the  perfume,  and  for  the 
elegant  contrail  of  their  rich  orange  colour  with  their 
own  black  hair.  The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  fize ;  the  bark 
of  its  root  red,  bitter,  and  very  acrid,  according  to  Rheede. 
Branches  round,  alternate,  fmooth,  leafy  chiefly  at  their 
extremities.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked,  a  fpan  long,  ovate- 
-lanceolate,  entire,  taper-pointed,  a  little  tapering  at  the 
bafe ;  fomewhat  filky  when  young,  but  finally  fmooth,  or 
nearly  lb ;  rather  glaucous  beneath  ;  furnilhed  with  a 
midrib,  and  many  tranfverfe  oblique  parallel  veins,  con- 
rnefted  by  innumerable  fine  reticulations.  Footftalks  an 
inch  long,  minutely  hairy,  channelled  above.  Flowers 
not  unlike  a  double  narcillus,  axillary,  folitary,  on  fimple, 
Ihort,  very-thick,  Italks ;  petals  elliptic-lanceolate,  the 
colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  outermofl:  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long ;  calyx  ovate,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  finely 
filky,  fplitting  down  one  fide,  and  feparating  from  the 
bafe,  before  the  flower  can  expand.  Fruit  refembling  a 
large  bunch-  of  grapes,  of  a  pale  yellowifh- white  when 
ripe,  very  acrid  to  the  talte,  and  unpleafant  to  the  fmell, 
•according  to  Rheede.  The  feeds  are  from  four  to  eight, 
angular  from  mutual  preffure,  the  fize  of  fmall  peafe. 
Native  of  Malabar,  in  fandy  places,  flowering  twice  111  the 
-Yol,  XV.  No.  1,04.6. 
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year,  but  not' bearing  fruit  till  it  is  very  old  ;  (Rheede.) 
Commonly  cultivated  throughout  India,  el’pecially  in  the 
Malay  countries,  but  never  found  wild;  (Rumpliius.) 
Cultivated  at  Orford,  Lancafliire,  by  John  Blackbume, 
efq.  in' 1779.  (Hort.  Kevv.) 

2.  Michelia  fylveftris,  or  wild  whltifli  michelia :  leaves 
elliptical ;  calyx  nearly  fmooth.  Linnaeus  received  this 
from  India  by  the  name  of  Tfiampacca  pocti,  or  white 
champawk,  which  agrees  with  the  name  and  fynonyme 
in  Rumpliius.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  the  broad 
elliptical  fliape,  and  perfect  fmoothnefs,  of  its  leaves.  The 
Calyx  alfo  is  fmooth,  having  merely  a  very  flight  filkiiiefs 
at  the  tip,  the  reft  being  finely  granulated.  Rumpliius 
defcribes  the  M.  fylveltris  as  a. more  tall  and  upright  tree 
than  the  champaca,  with  larger  and  broader  leaves,  the 
breadth  of  four  fingers  ;  and  he  very  accurately  remarks 
that  they  have  fewer  ribs,  or  tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers 
Cxaftly  like  the  former,  except  that  their  petals  are 
broader,  whitifh,  or  ftraw-coloured,  but  with  a  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  odour.  When  cultivated,  however,  they  acquire 
a  ftronger  and  more  delightful  fmell,  though  not  equal 
to  the  champaca.  The  fruit  is  much  the  fame,  though 
the  feeds,  which  vary  from  two  to  feven  in  number,  are 
fcarcely  lb  red.  It  is  verypoffible  that  this  may,  after  all, 
be  only  the  wild  ftate  of  the  champaca  ;  for  champaca  and 
tfiampacca  are  barbarous  words,  fynonymous  and  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  and  Indian  botanilts  affirm  that  it  is  'only  the 
lame  name  fpelt  differently,  and  therefore  contend  for 
the  exiftence  of  only  one  fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  increaled 
by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings,  being  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  more  tender  green-houfe  plants  afterwards. 
They  afford  variety  in  colleftions  of  ltove  plants.  See 
Gmelinia,  Magnolia,  and  Pontedera. 

MICH'ELPACH,  a  town  of  Aultria:  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St.  Polten. 

MICHELSDORF,  a  town  of  Hungary:  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Podelicz. 

MICH'ELSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Leutmifchl. 

MICH'ELSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Erbach:  dne  mile  north-eaft  of  Erbach. 

MICH'ELSTETTEN,  or  Velesa'lo,  a  cloifter  of  Car- 
niola  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Crainburg. 

MI'CHER,  f.  [from  miche.~\  A  thief;  a  pilferer. — A 
micher  forfworne.  Chaucer. 

Wanton  wenches,  and  alfo  mychers, 

With  many  other  of  the  devyll’s  officers. 

Old  Morality  of  Hychc-Scorncr. 

A  lazy  loiterer,  who  Ikulks  about  in  corners  and  by¬ 
places,  and  keeps  out  of  fight ;  a  hedge-creeper. — Michi 
or  mick,  is  Hill  retained  in  the  cant  language  for  an  in¬ 
dolent  lazy  fellow.  It  is  ufed  in  the  weltern  counties 
for  a  truant  boy.  Johnfon. — Shall  the  bleffed  fun  of  heaven 
prove  a  micher,  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  queltion  not  to 
be  allied.  Shall  the  fon  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and 
take  purfes  ?  a  queltion  to  be  aiked.  Shahefp.  Henry  IV, 
How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
An  ivory  cage  fixe  did  the  micher  bind.  Sidney. 

MI'CHER Y,  f.  Theft;  cheating: 

With  covetife  yet  I  finde 
A  fervant  of  the  fame  kinde, 

Which  ftelth  is  hole  5  and  mic/terie 

With  him  is  ever  in  companie.  Gower. 

MICHICOU'I,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Champlain  in  lat.  44.  55.  N.  ion.  72.  56.  W.- 

MICHIGAN',  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  260  miles  in  length,  and  above  50  in  breadth.  This- 
lake,  which  has  depth  enough  for  veflels  of  any  fize,  has 
a  communication  with  Lake  Huron,  by  the  river  or  chan¬ 
nel  of  Michilimackinack,  Half  the  fpace  of  the  country 
that  lies  to  the  eaft,  and  extends  to  Lake  Huron,  belongs 
to  the  Otfrawaw  Indians.  The  line  that  divides  their  ter- 
4-  P  ritories 
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ritories  from  the  Chipeways,  runs  nearly  north  and  fouth, 
and  reaches  almoft  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this 
lake  acrofs  the  high  lands  to  Michilimackinack,  through 
the  centre  of  which  it  pafles  ;  fo  that,  when  thefe  two  tribes 
liappen  to  meet  at  the  factory,  they  each  encamp  on  their 
own  dominions,  at  a  few  yards  diftance  from  the  ftockade. 
The  country  adjacent,  either  to  the  eaft  or  wed  fide  of 
this  lake,  is  compofed  but  of  an  indifferent  foil,  except 
■where  brooks  or  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it;  on  the 
banks  of  thefe  it  is  extremely  fertile.  Near  the  borders 
of  the  lake  grow  a  great  number  of  cherries,  which  are 
not  lefs  remarkable  tor  their  manner  of  growth,  than  for 
their  exquifite  flavour.  They  grow  upon  a  fmall  flirub 
not  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  boughs  of  which  are  fo 
loaded,  that  they  lie  in  clutters  on  the  land ;  as  they 
grow  only  on  the  fand,  the  warmth  of  which  probably 
contributes  to  bring  them  to  fuch  perfection,  they  are 
called  by  the  French  fand-chenies.  The  fize  of  them  does 
not  exceed  that  of  a  fmall  muflcet-ball ;  but  they  are 
reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other  fort  for  the  purpofe  of 
ileeping  in  fpirits.  There  alfo  grow  around  the  lake  goofe- 
berries,  black  currants,  and  an  abundance  of  juniper, 
bearing  a  great  quantity  of  berries  of  the  fineft  iort. 
Shumach  likewife  grows  here  in  great  plenty ;  the  leaf  of 
which,  gathered  at  Michaelmas,  when  it  turns  red,  is 
much  effeemed  by  the  natives :  they  mix  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  which  caufes  it  to  fmoke 
pleafantly.  Near  this  lake,  and  indeed  about  all  the  lakes, 
is  found  a  kind  of  willow,  called  redwood.  Lat.  41.15. 
to  45.  55.  N.  Ion.  84.  40.  to  87.  8.  W. 

MICHILLIMACKINACK',  called  by  the  Canadians 
Gros  IJle,  the  name  of  an  ifland,  fort,  and  village,  on  the 
louth-weft  fide  of  the  ftraits  of  the  fame  name.  The  ifland 
on  which  the  village  and  fort  Hand  is  very  barren  ;  but, 
us  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  Indian  traders,  aconfide- 
rable  traffic  is  carried  on ;  and  its  fituation  will  probably 
render  it  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  It  is  within 
the  line  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  about  250  in¬ 
habitants  :  dillant  about  200  miles  north-north-well  from 
Detroit.  Lat.  45.  48.  N.  Ion.  84.  30.  W. 

Michillimackinack'  (Little),  a  river  on  the  north- 
weft  territory  of  America,  which  enters  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
of  Illinois  river,  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  wide,  at  which 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  fmall  iflands.  It  runs 
a  north-weft  courfe,  and  is  navigable  about  ninety  miles. 
On  its  banks  is  plenty  of  good  timber,  viz.  red  and  white 
cedar,  pine,  maple,  walnut,  & c.  and  here  are  alfo  coal¬ 
mines. 

MICHIPICO'TEN,  a  river  which  runs  into  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  lake.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  a  bay  of  its  own  name ;  and  on  the  weft  part  of 
the  bay  is  a  large  ifland,  called  alfo  Maurepas  (which 
fee),  clofe  to  the  land.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of 
the  above  river,  in  lat.  47.  56.  N.  is  Michipicoten  Houfe, 
^belonging  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company. 

MICHISCOU'I,  the  Indian  and  prefent  name  of  the 
molt  northerly  river  in  Vermont.  It  is  navigable  feven 
miles  from  its  mouth.  A  long  tongue  of  land  extends 
loutherly  into  Lake  Champlain  from  the  north-eaft  cor¬ 
ner  of  Vermont,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  this  name, 
and  forms  the  townlhip  of  Allburg. 

MICH'LSBERG,  a  towm  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilfen  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Pilfen. 

MICK'MATH,orMiCH'METHA,  [Heb.  one  that  ftrives.] 
The  name  of  a  place. 

MICH'O,  a  cove  or  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence:  218  miles  below  Quebec.  Lat. 
49.  5.  N.  Ion.  66.  30.  W. 

MICH'OWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kaurzim. 

MI'CHRI,  [Hebrew'.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MICH'TAM,  [Heb.  golden.]  The  title  of  feyeral  of 
the  Pfalrns  of  David. 

MICIP'SA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  same. 
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MICK'ELSO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  eaft  of  Aland. 
Lat.  60.  12.  N.  Ion.  20.  5.  E. 

MICK'ELSO,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  27.  N.  Ion.  21.19.  E. 

MICK'ERY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  .•  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Leith.  .  Lat.  56.  2.  N.  Ion.  3.  17.  W. 

MI'CKLE,  adj.  [micel,  Sax.  mild l,  old  Teut.  mikcl , 
Icel.  Gr.]  Much  ;  great.  Obfolete.  In  Scotland 

it  is  pronounced  muvkte. — Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 
Camden's  Remains.  4 

Oh  1  mickle  is  the  pow’rful  grace,  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities.  Shmkefp. 

MICK'LE  (William  Julius),  the  celebrated  tranflator 
of  the  Lufiad,  was  the  ion  of  Alexander  Mickle,  a  Scottiih 
clergyman,  who  had  formerly  been  a  diffenling  minifter 
in  London,  an  afllftant  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  one  of  the  tranf- 
lators  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  This  gentleman,  having  re- 
fided  a  few  years  in  London,  was  prefented  to  the  church 
of  Langholm  in  Dumfriesfliire,  Scotland,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  ;  and  our  author  was  one  of  his  younger  fons.  He 
was  born  September  29,  1734,  and  was  educated  by  his 
father.  In  his  early  years  his  paflion  for  poetry  frequently 
difeovered  itfelf.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  having  accident¬ 
ally  met  with  Spenfer’s  Faery  Queen,  he  became  en¬ 
amoured  of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  determined  to  imi¬ 
tate  him.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  refide  with  an  aunt,  who  carried  on  the  bufinefs 
of  a  brewer  in  that  capital  after  the  death  of  her  hulband- 
His  tafte  for  poetry,  which  he  continued  to  cultivate,  ex¬ 
erted  its  ufual  unfavourable  influence  over  him  as  a  tradef- 
man  :  and,  though  for  forne  time  after  he  was  of  age  he 
carried  on  the  brewing-bufinefs  for  himfelf  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  he  was  finally  unfliccefsful.  In  1763  he  quitted 
Edinburgh,  and  repaired  to  London,  in  order  to  folicit 
employment  in  the  fea-fervice.  He  took  with  him  a  poem 
entitled  “  Providence,”  which  he  fent  to  lord  Lyttleton, 
at  that  time  the  nobleft  patron  of  the  mules,  for  his  in- 
fpeCtion.  It  was  returned  with  a  polite  letter ;  and  a 
correfpondence  commenced  between  them,  which  was 
fertile  in  compliment  to  the  poor  poet,  but  produced  no 
other  advantage  to  him.  Indeed,  the  fpecimens  he  at 
that  time  gave  of  his  poetical  powers  could  fcarceiy  claim 
the  meed  even  of  a  l’erious  compliment,  for  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  little  more  than  flowery  diction  and  fmooth  verfifi- 
cation.  Several  projects  for  a  fettlement  at  home  and 
abroad  in  a  commercial  or  official  fituation  having  failed, 
he  at  length  accepted  the  humble  fituation  of  corrector 
to  the  Clarendon  prefs  in  Oxford.  In  1767  he  pubiilhed 
his  raoft  confiderable  original  poem,  “  The  Concubine,” 
the  title  of  which,  after  it  had  gone  through  three  edi¬ 
tions,  was  altered  to  “  Sir  Martyn,”  as  the  rirft  title  had 
occafioned  fome  mifconcepticn  of  its  nature.  It  is  written 
in  the  ftanza  and  antiquated  language  of  Spenfer,  with  an 
imitation  of  that  poet’s  allegorical  and  defcriptive  man¬ 
ner;  and  difplays  much  poetical  imagery,  with  great  faci¬ 
lity  of  verfification.  His  name  became  advantageoufly 
known  to  the  public  by  this  and  fome  other  productions; 
and  a  way  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  greateft 
performance,  and  that  which  alone  entitles  him  to  bio¬ 
graphical  record,  the  tranflation  of  the  Lufiad  of  Camoens. 
He  had  long  entertained  an  idea  of  fuch  a  work  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1771,  that,  having  made  acquifilion  of  the 
Portuguefe  language,  he  pubiilhed  the  rirft  book  of  his 
verfion  as  a  fpecimen.  The  approbation  of  his  friends 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  ;  and,  that  he  might  devow 
his  whole  attention  to  the  talk,  he  refigned  his  office  at 
the  Clarendon  prefs,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  farm-houlje 
at  Foreft-hill.  His  work  was  finilhed  in  1775,  and  pub¬ 
iilhed  in  a  quarto  volume  with  the  title  of  “  The  Lufiad, 
or  the  Difcovery  of  India.”  The  volume  contained  alfo 
an  Introduction  on  the  Portuguefe  Conquefts  in  India; 
the  Life  of  Camoens  ;  a  Differtation  on  the  Lufiad,  and 
ObJeryatiotis  on  Epic  Poetry;  Notes,  liluftrations,  See. 

.Mr, 
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Mr.  Mickle,  that  he  might  negledt  no  proper  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  it  the  emolument  which  his  narrow  circum- 
Itances  demanded,  applied  to  a  peri'on  of  great  rank,  with 
■whom  his  family  had  been  connefted,  (the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,)  for  permiflion  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  Permiflion 
was  granted,  and  his  patron  honoured  him  with  a  very 
polite  letter;  but,  after  receiving  a  copy,  for  which  an 
extraordinary  price  had  been  paid  for  the  binding,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  take  any  notice  of  the  author.  The 
applaufe  with  which  the  work  was  received,  however, 
foon  baniflied  from  his  mind  thofe  dilagreeable  fenfa- 
tions  which  had  been  occaiioned  by  the  contemptuous 
negleft  of  his  patron,  as  well  as  fome  fevere  criticifms 
which  had  been  circulated  concerning  it.  A  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  was  prepared  in  1778,  with  a  plate  prefixed  to  it,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  celebrated  artilt  Mortimer.  Mickle’s  per¬ 
formance  has  acquired  for  him  a  rank  among  the  Eng- 
li(h  poets  which  he  is  likely  to  retain  ;  and,  though  it  is 
only  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  a  tranllator,  yet,  as  far  as 
fplendour  of  diftion  and  melody  of  verfification  can  go  to 
eltablifh  a  poetical  charaft$r,  the  name  of  Mickle  has  not 
many  fuperiors.  It  is  true,  that  perhaps  no  metrical 
tranllator  ever  took  greater  liberties  with  his  original, 
and  that  his  Lufiad  and  that  of  Caraoens  have  little  more 
in  common  than  the  plan  and  outline.  Their  difference 
confifts  not  only  in  the  language,  which  in  the  Portu- 
gueie  poet  is  as  remarkably  bald  as  it  is  florid  in  the 
Englifli  poet,  but  in  many  of  the  circumftances  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  piece.  A  late  Portuguefe  editor  of 
Camoens,  while  he  does  juftice  to  Mickle’s  poetical 
talents,  complains  with  reafon  of  his  licentious  altera¬ 
tions  :  he  gives  an  inftance  in  which  the  tranfaftions  be¬ 
tween  Gama  and  the  Zamorin  are  narrated  in  a  totally 
different  manner  by  the  tranllator,  who  has  painted  a 
ilorm  and  a  naval  adlion  in  three  hundred  lines,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  veftige  in  Camoens.  His  fuppreflions  are 
as  frequent  as  his  interpolations  5  and  of  this  the  reader 
ought  to  be  apprifed,  in  cafe  he  (hould  fet  about  compar¬ 
ing  the  Portuguefe  poem  with  its  Englifli  tranllation.  He 
acknowledges,  indeed/ that  his  purpol'e  was  “  to  give  a 
oem  that  might  live  in  the  Englifli  language and  this 
e  has  probably  efie&ed,  though  the  defefts  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan  will  ever  hang  as  a  weight  upon  the  detached 
beauties  of  defcription,  and  render  the  perufal  of  the 
whole  rather  a  talk  than  a  pleafure.  The  preliminary 
hiltorical  matter  is  refpedably  compofed  ;  but  the  com¬ 
parative  eftimate  of  the  merits  of  Camoens  partakes  much 
of  the  partiality  of  a  tranllator,  and  is  not  free  from  criti¬ 
cal  arrogance. 

Previoully  to  the  publication  of  the  Lufiad,  he  had 
written  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Siege  of  Marfeilles  ;  which 
being  offered  to  Garrick  for  his  opinion,  he  allowed  that 
it  contained  fine  paffages,  but  pronounced  that  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  ftage.  This  fentence  fo  much  difpleafed 
the  poet,  who  feems  to  have  been  of  an  irritable  conlti- 
tution,  that  he  talked  of  writing  a  Dunciad,  of  which  Gar¬ 
rick  fhould  be  the  hero;  but,  his  tragedy  being  rejected 
alfo  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  buffered  his  wrath 
to  fublide,  though  he  appears  never  to  have  loft  his  own 
good  opinion  of  the  unfortunate  piece.  The  fuccefs  of 
iijs  Lufiad,  which  came  to  a  fecond  edition  in  1778,  gave 
him  hopes  of  confiderable  emolument  from  publishing  his 
works  by  lubfcription  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  more  lu¬ 
crative  employment  than  that. of  an  author  prefen  ted  it- 
felf.  Governor  Johnftone,  his  patron,  and  kinfman  in  a 
remote  degree,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Romney  man-of-war,  in  1779,  offered  him  the  poll  of  his 
fecretary.  This  he  accepted,  and  was  left  in  that  year  at 
Lilbon  as  joint-agent  for  prizes.  A  refldence  in  that  ca¬ 
pital,  where  he  was  known  as  one  who  had  done  honour 
to  the  Lufitanian  bard,  was  made  agreeable  to  him  by  fe¬ 
deral  flattering  marks  of  attention,  among  which  was 
that  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Lilbon  at  its  firft  opening.  During  his  abode  he  wrote 
his  poem  of  “iklmada-hill,  an  Epiftie  from  Lilbon,” 
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which  did  not  fupport  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  Lu¬ 
fiad.  Returning  to  England  with  a  moderate  indepen¬ 
dence,  he  married  in  17S2,  and  fettled  at  Wheatley  near 
Oxford.  His  fubfequent  literary  exertions  were  chiefly 
confined  to  writing  in  the  European  Magazine.  It  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  notice  fome  previous  prole-writings, 
confilt'ing  of  controverfial  pamphlets  now  forgotten.  He 
died  at  Wheatley  in  1789,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  regarded 
as  a  man  with  fpme  foibles  and  imperfections,  but  po  fi¬ 
fe  fled  of  folid  worth  and  integrity.  Monthly  Mag.  Eucy. 
Brit. 

MICKLE  ROO'E,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  i (lands. 
Lat.  60.  30.  N.  Ion.  1.49.  W. 

MIC K'LE HAM,  a  village  and  parifh  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  The  houfes  are  placed  in  a  vale  between  Leather- 
head  and  Dorking;  the  valley  is  watered  by  the  river 
Mole,  and  claims  attention  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
and  pifturefque  nature  of  its  fcenery,  and  the  many  hand- 
fome  feats  included  within  its  jurildidlion.  On  the  weft 
of  the  village  rifes  a  gentle  hill,  adorned  by  the  handfoms 
manfion  of  Norbury-park,  the  property  of  William  Locke, 
efq.  and  on  the  eaft  is  Mickleham  Down,  a  very  fine  fheep- 
pafture,  belonging  to  fir  Lucas  Pepys,  bart.  Part  of  this 
Down  is  covered  with  plantations,  which  were  begun  by 
the  late  fir  Cecil  Bifhop,  about  the  year  1763,  which  ferve 
both  to  Ihelter  and  ornament  the  feat  of  the  proprietor, 
fituated  immediately  beneath  them.  A  part  of  the  Roman 
road,  called  Stanes-ftreet,  can  be  diftinftly  traced  not  far 
from  the  houfe.  At  fome  diftance  further,  to  the  fouth- 
eall,  is  an  eminence  called  Box-hill.  This  hill  afcends 
abruptly  from  the  Mole,  and  commands,  from  its  fummit, 
a  very  grand  and  extenfive  profpedt.  What  is  remark¬ 
able,  there  is  a  well  on  the  top  of  it,  the  water  of  which 
Hands  at  only  fifteen  feet  from  the  furface,  whereas,  on 
another  hill  oppolite,  it  is  neceffary  to  raife  the  water  430 
feet.  The  Mole,  which  in  its  paffage  through  this  parilh 
forms  a  very  ferpentine  current,  finks  entirely  into  the 
ground  at  different  places,  which  commonly  are  deno¬ 
minated  the  Swallows. 

The  church  of  Mickleham  is  a  very  ancient  building, 
and  is  rather  remarkable  in  its  architecture.  It  is  built 
of  ftone,  and  confifts  of  a  nave,  with  a  chancel  at  the  eaft 
end  of  it,  a  fmall  chapel  on  the  north  fide,  and  a  louth 
aiile,  feparated  from  the  nave  by  round  pillars  fupporting 
femi-circular  arches.  The  eaft  window  is  adorned  witn 
handfome  tracery-work ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  chancel 
are  two  windows,  with  lance t-lhaped  tops  within  a  round- 
headed  arch,  which  relts  upon  round  pillars,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  Angle  row  of  fquare  billet- work.  At  the 
weft  end  rifes  a  low  fquare  tower,  ftrengthened  by  double 
angular  buttreffes,  and  furmounted  by  a  pyramidal  fpire. 
The  font  is  of  iblid  ftone,  the  bafon  having  been  hollowed 
out  from  it.  Here  are  feveral  monuments,  but  none  of 
them  peculiarly  interelfing.  The  living  is  a  reCtory. 
For  farther  particulars  of  Norbury-park,  Box-hill,  &c. 
fee  the  article  Leatherhead,  vol.  xii.  p.  426,  7. 

MICK'MACKS,  American  Indians,  which  inhabit  tha 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  oppofite  St.  John’s  illand. 

MICOT'SI  (Mofes),  a  learned  Spanifli  Jew  who  flou- 
ri Hied  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work,  entitled  “  Sepher  Mijevoth  Gadol,  or  The  great 
Book  of  Precepts,”  explanatory  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Jewilh  law,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1545,  and 
is  frequently  quoted.  Simon's  Grit.  Hijl.  Old  TeJ’t. 

MICOUPE'E,  adj.  in  heraldry,  parted  half-way  by  a 
feffe. 

MICOY'A  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
coaft  of  Mexico.  Lat.  10. 18.  N. 

MICRANTHE'MUM,  f  [from  the  Gr.  fmall ; 

and  asvOos,  a  flower.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dian- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  rotaceae,  Linn,  (ly- 
limachiae,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium 
inferior,  in  four  deep  fomewhat-fpatulate  fegments  ;  the 
two  uppermpft  father  .the  fmalieft.  Corolla  :  fcarcely 
a  longer 
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longer  than  the  calyx,  of  one  petal,  nearly  bell-fliaped  ; 
tube  very  ihort,  fmooth  within  ;  limb  in  four  deep  un¬ 
equal  fegments,  obfoletely  two-lipped,  its  upper  fegment 
final  left.  Stamina:  filaments  two,  incurved  towards  each 
other,  with  an  appendage  at  thebafe;  anthers  of  two 
rouudiih  lobes.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  almoft  glo¬ 
bular  ;  ltyle  Ihort,  rather  declined  ;  ftigrna  capitate,  de- 
prefl’ed,  oblique.  Pericarpium  :  capl'ule  nearly  globular, 
clothed  with  the  permanent  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  two 
valves.  Seeds  :  numerous,  ovate,  finely  llriated,  fefiile 
upon  the  central  deprelted  receptacle. — Eff'antial  Character. 
Corolla  unequally  four-cleft ;  ftamens  with  an  appendage 
at  their  bale ;  capfule  of  one  cell  and  two  valves  ;  feeds 
numerous  ;  calyx  inferior,  in  four  deep  fpatulate  perma¬ 
nent  fegments. 

Micrantlremum  orbiculatum,  Michanx,  p.  10.  t.  2. 
(Anonymos  umbrofa,  Wait.  Carotin.  63.  Globifera  urn- 
brofa,  Gmel.  ii.  32.)  a  {ingle  fpecies.  Stems  proftrate, 
branched,  a  fpan  long,  thread-fhaped,  leafy,  lmooth,  like 
every  other  part  of  the  herb.  Leaves  oppofite,  fefiile, 
nearly  orbicular,  entire,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with 
one  rib,  and  feveral  nearly-longitudinal  veins.  Flowers 
axillary,  alternate,  folitary,  on  Ihort  capillary  fintple  ltalks, 
not  half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  white,  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pin's  head.  Native  of  damp  lhady  places,  in  the  woods 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  flowering  in  Auguft. 

MICRAN'THUS,  J’.  in  botany.  See  Phaylopsis. 

MICRE'LIUS  (John),  a  very  learned  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine,  was  born  at  Cafiin,  in  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1597.  He  purfued  his  theological  courl’e  at  Stettin, 
and  became  diftinguiihed  for  his  induftry  and  talents. 
He  took  his  degrees,  in  fuccefiion,  with  much  applaule. 
In  1653,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sweden  ;  and  received  many 
tokens  of  refpeCf,  and  teffimonies  of  liberality,  from  queen 
Cliriftina.  He  died  in  1658,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works  of  great  learning  and  refearch.  Among  thele  may 
be  mentioned,  1.  Lexicon  Philologicum.  2.  Lexicon 
Philofophicum.  3.  Syntagma  Hiftoriae  Mundi.  4.  Syn¬ 
tagma  Hitt.  Ecclefias.  Some  fchool-books,  as  Arithme¬ 
tics,  Ulus  Globorum,  & c.  and  a  vaft  number  of  Thefes, 
Orations,  &c. 

MICROCARPAs'A,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ptypoi;,  fmall ; 
and  napirc?,  fruit.]  In  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  pro- 
poled  by  Mr.  Brown  (Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  435.)  to  include 
the  Limofella  diandra  and  the  Hedyotis  maritima.  See 
thole  articles,  vol.  ix.  and  xii. 

MICROCAR'PON,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Generic  eflential  chara&er — 
Fungus  with  a  membranous  cafe  opening  irregularly, 
filled  with  feminiferous  filaments  reticulately  compact 
and  affixed  to  the  bafe.  • 

Microcarpon  nigrum,  or  black  microcarpon  ;  the  only 
fpecies  known.  Schrader. 

MICROCHLO'A,  /!  [from  the  Gr.  ytypoe,  fmall,  and 
X^ox,  grafs.]  In  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  propoled  to 
be  inftituted  by  Mr.  Brown  (Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  p.  208.) 
for  an  improved  defeription  of  the  Nardus  Indica,  or  In¬ 
dian  mat-grafs.  See  that  article. 

MICROCO'RYS,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  /xu-go;,  fmall,  and 
a  helmet ;  alluding  to  the  Ihortnels  of  the  upper 
lip  of  the  flow'er.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didy- 
namia,  order  gymnolpermia,  natural  order  verticillats, 
Linn,  (labiats,  Jvff.)  Generic  eflential  character— Calyx 
femi-five-cleft ;  corolla  ringent ;  its  concave  upper  lip 
very  Ihort ;  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  broadeft. 
Two  upper  ttamens  included,  the  fertile  lobe  of  their 
anthers  linooth,  the  empty  one  bearded :  two  lower  with 
deeply  cloven  abortive  anthers.  This  is  a  genus  of  flirubs, 
found  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland. 
All  the  (three)  fpecies  have  entire  leaves,  three  in  a  whorl ; 
flowers  axillary,  folitary,  either  white  or  purple,  each  with 
two  braCtes. 

1.  Microcorys  virgata  :  leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fmooth 
like  the  calyx  ;  brakes  deciduous  j  fejui  erect,  with  thread- 
fhaped  brattfiies. 


v.  Microcorys  barbata :  leaves  linear,  obtufe,  fmooth; 
calyx  and  corolla  externally  hairy  ;  braCtes  deciduous  ; 
item  diftufe. 

3.  Microcorys  purpurea  :  leaves  oval-oblong,  recurved 
at  the  margin  ;  minutely  downy  on  both  fldes;  dotted 
beneath.  Young  branches  filky ;  calyx  hoary;  braftes 
briftle-ihaped,  permanent. 

MICRO'COS,  J".  in  botany.  See  Grewia  microcos". 

MI'CROCOSM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pixpos,  little;  and 
xoay.oc,  world.]  A  Greek  term,  literally  flgnifying  “  little 
world  ;”  chiefly  underftood  of  man,  w’ho  is  fo  called  by 
■way  of  eminence,  as  being  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  won¬ 
derful  in  the  great  world,  or  macrocofm. — Philoiophers  fay, 
that  man  is  a  microcojin ,  or  little  world,  refembling  in, 
miniature  every  part  of  the  great ;  and  the  body- natural 
may  be  compared  to  the  body  politick.  Swift. 

As  in  this  our  microcofm ,  the  heart 
Heat,  fpirit,  motion,  gives  to  every  part  : 

So  Rome’s  victorious  influence  did  difperfe- 

All  her  own  virtues  through  the  univerfe.  Denham. 

MICROCOS'METER,  a  name  given  by  Dolsus  to  an 
imaginary  being,  which  he  luppofes  to  refide  in  the  brain, 
and  diredt  all  the  aCtions. 

MICROCOS'MICAE,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  micro- 
cofm. — Calculate  thyfelf  within  ;  feek  not  thyfelf  in  the 
moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  or  microcofmical  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Brown's  Chr.  Mur. 

MICROCOSMOG'RAPHY,  f  [from  microcofm ,  and 
ypxtpu,  to  write.]  A  defeription  of  man  as  a  little  world. 
Scott. 

M ICROCOU'STICS,  f.  See  Microfhones. 

MICROG'RAPHY,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  pixpos,  fmall ; 
and  y^ciQu,  to  write.]  The  defeription  of  the  parts  of  fucli 
very  fmall  objeCts  as  are  difcernible  only  with  a  microi- 
copc. — The  honey-bag  is  the  ftomach,  which  they  always- 
fill  to  fatisfy  and  to  fpare,  vomiting  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  honey  to  be  kept  againft  winter ;  a  curious  deferip- 
t ion, and  figure  of  the  fling  fee  in  Mr.  Hook’s  micrography .- 
Grew, 

MICROLAE'NA, /.  [formed  of  the  Gr.  yixpos,  finally 
and  Xr.i 0?,  wool ;  alluding  to  the  little  bearded  italk  of  th» 
flower  within  the  calyx.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetrandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  gramina.  Generic 
eflential  character — Calyx  lingle-flowered,  of  two  minuttf 
valves  ;  corolla  fupported  by  a  bearded  ftalk,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  double,  each  of  two  valves,  fmooth  ;  thole  of 
the  outermoft  nearly  equal,  each  with  a  terminal  awn  j 
neCtary  of  two  oppofite  feales,  alternate  with  the  valves  of 
the  corolla  ;  ftigmas  fefiile,  feathery.  The  only  Ipecies  is 

MicrolasnattipoidesjLflwcw;  (Ehrhartaftipoides,i,«fo7/.) 
Gathered  by  M.  Labillardiere  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and 
by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon.  It  is  a  lmooth  grafs, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Stem  round,  llender.  Ample, 
leafy  ;  leaves  lpreading,  Ihort,  flat,  taper-pointed,  with 
very  long  Iheaths,  and  a  jagged  ftipule  ;  panicle  a  fpan 
long,  capillary,  drooping,  Amply  branched.  The  bearded 
Italk  on  which  the  flower  Hands  within  the  calyx,  and  the 
long  awned  glumes,  give  this  grafs  the  al’peCt  of  an  An- 
dropogon,  or  Stipa.  The  French  author  deicribes  and 
figures  iix  ftamens,  and  therefore  referred  the  plant  to 
Ehkharta,  with  which  it  has  no  other  charaCler  in  com¬ 
mon,  nor  lcarcely  any  agreement  in  afpeCt.  Mr.  Brown, 
after  repeated  examinations,  declares  it  to  be  certainly  te- 
trandrous.  The  ftigmas  are  two,  fefiile  and  feathery. 
Seed  elliptic-oblong,  llightly  comprelfed,  enclofed  in  the 
permanent  hulks  of  the  corolla.  The  neCtary  is  ex¬ 
tremely  minute.  Brown  Nov.  Iloll.  210.  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  91. 

MICROLEUCONYMPHAL'A,  f.  in  botany,  one  of 
Boerhaave’s  fefquipedalian  names,  iuch  as  he  diftribnted 
plentifully  among  the  Proteaceous  family,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  fmall-white-water-lily.  He  applied  it  to 
the  plant  now jnore  happily  termed  Hydrocharis  ;  fee 
.that  article. 

MICROLO'GUS, 
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'MICROLO'GUS,  f.  [Gr.  of  pixpof,  fmall,  and  Myc?, 
difcourfe.]  That  which  gives  reafons  forobfcare  and  mi¬ 
nute  things;  a  minute  enquiry  into  latent  things.  The 
title  given  by  Guido  d’Arezzo  to  his  treatife  on  mufic, 
in  which  his  fyftem  is  unfolded. 

MICROLO'MA,  J'.  [Gr.  of  piKpot,  fmall,  and  \ap.a,  a 
fringe  ;  the  five  tufts  of  hairs,  alternate  with  the  fcales,  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  having  altogether  that  appear¬ 
ance.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  twining  flender  fhrubs, 
formed  of  the  two  Linnasan  Cape-fpecies  of  Ceropegia, 
■which  Mr.  Brown  (Tranf.  of  the  Wernerian  Soc.  i.  53.) 
obferves,  are  widely  different  from  the  original  fpecies  of 
that  genus.  See  Cerotegia  fagittata  and  tenuifolia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

MICROM'ETER,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pivpoc,  fmall,  and 
to  meafure.]  An  altronomical  inftrument  to  mea- 
fure  very  fmall  diltances  in  the  heavens.  See  the  article 
Optics. 

MICROPHO'NES,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  y.iv.gos,  fmall,  and 
(psnn 1,  a  voice.]  Infbruments  fo  contrived  as  to  magnify 
fmall  founds,  as  microfcopes  do  fmall  objefts. 

MICROPHTHAL'MUS,/  [from  the  Gr.  fmall, 

and  e<p6a.?\[/.o;,  an  eye.]  One  that  hath  eyes  l'maller  than 
common ;  one  that  is  born  with  very  fmall  eyes.  Phillips. 

MICRO'PUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pixpas,  little,  and  stop?, 
a  foot.]  Base  Cudweed  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  neceffaria,  natural  order  of 
compofitas  nucamentaceas,  (corymbiferse,  Juff.)  Generic 
characters — Calyx  :  common  inferior  five-leaved  ;  leaflets 
thin,  fmall,  obfolete  ;  interior  very  large,  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  loofe,  diltinCt,  helmet-fiiaped,  comprefled,  con¬ 
verging  longitudinally  by  the  margin.  Corolla  :  com¬ 
pound  of  ten  hermaphrodites  in  the  cliftc,  and  five  females 
in  the  circuit.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  one-petalled, 
funnel-form,  five-toothed,  ereCt ;  of  the  female  none. 
Stamina  :  in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  briftle- 
fliaped,  very  Ihort ;  antherae  cylindric,  tubular,  the  length 
of  the  corollet.  Piftillum  :  in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  germ 
obfolete  ;  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  llamens  ;  ftigma 
obfolete :  in  the  females ;  germ  obovate,  comprefled, 
•within  each  fcale  of  the  common  inner  calyx  ;  ftyle  from 
the  inner  fide  of  the  germ,  briftle-lhaped,  bent  in  towards 
the  hermaphrodites,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  ftigma  two- 
parted,  flender,  acuminate.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx 
unchanged,  but  the  inner  one  larger,  indurated.  Seeds  : 
of  the  hermaphrodites  none  ;  of  the  females  folitary,  obo¬ 
vate,  included  in  the  proper  leaflet  of  the  inner  calyx  ; 
down  none.  Receptacle:  with  fharp  very  fmall  chaffs 
feparating  the  feeds  of  the  females,  but  not  the  florets  of 
the  difk. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  calycled ;  ray  of  the 
corolla  none  ;  female  florets  wrapped  up  in  the  calycine 
fcales ;  down  none ;  receptacle  chaffy.  There  are  but 
two  fpecies. 

1.  Micropus  fupinus,  or  trailing  micropus :  ftem  pro¬ 
cumbent  ;  leaves  in  pairs.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The 
roots  fend  out  feveral  trailing  italics,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  divaricating,  often  branched,  covered  with  a  white 
nap,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  in  pairs,  generally 
oppofite  or  nearly  fo,  wedge-ovate,  connate,  plaited,  three- 
nerved.  Flowers  axillary,  fefiile,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
very  top  of  the  ftem,  in  fmall  clufters,  very  fmall,  white. 
Common  calyx  Ample  (the  inner  one  being  called  the 
corolla),  compofed  of  five  or  more  fcariofe  pellucid  feg- 
ments,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Florets,  hermaphrodite  fix,  and  female  four.  Corolla  of 
the  former  green,  with  a  purple  five-parted  border ;  of  the 
latter  longer,  one-leafed,  plaited,  with  the  border  preffed 
clofe  on  both  fides,  gaping  at  the  tip,  where  the  ftigma 
iflues  forth,  within  green  and  fmooth,  without  tomentofe, 
becoming  indurated,  and  then  muricated  on  the  back  in 
two  rows.  In  the  hermaphrodites,  antheras  purple,  germ 
effete,  ftyle  fimple,  ftigma  club-fhaped  ;  in  the  females, 
germ  fharp  at  the  bafe ;  ftyle  longer  than  the  corolla, 
arched  inwards  ;  ftigma  Handing  out,  bifid,  reclining  on 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers.  Receptacle  veiy  fmall,  with 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1046. 
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Very  fmall  chaffs.  Seeds  brown,  ovate,  clofely  included 
within  the  corolla.  Gaertner  fays,  that  he  has  fearched 
in  vain  for  the  marginal  chaffs  that  Linnaeus  attributes  to 
the  receptacle,  and  fufpefts  that  they  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  minute  leaflets  with  which  the  calyx  is  obfoletely  ca¬ 
lycled  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller; 
and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  In  Spain  it  flowers 
in  May. 

2.  Micropus  ereftus,  or  upright  micropus :  ftem  up¬ 
right  ;  calyxes  toothlels  ;  flowers  folitary.  This  alfo  is 
annual.  The  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  from  (even  to  nine,, 
comprefled,  woolly.  Receptacle  awl-fhaped,  feparated 
into  roundifli  tubercles,  naked.  Seeds  obovate,  bald,  in- 
clofed  within  the  calycine  leaflets.  Native  of  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Levant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  fometimes 
preferred  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  filvery  leaves. 
If  the  feeds  be  fown  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  require  only 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofe.  When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
feldom  grow  the  firft  year. 

MI'CROSCOPE,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  pixgos,  fmall,  and 
cxotteo),  to  view.]  An  optic  inftrument,  contrived  various 
ways  to  give  to  the  eye  a  large  appearance  of  many  objebs 
which  could  not  otherwife  be  feen.  See  the  article  Optics. 
— If  the  eye  were  fo  acute  as  to  rival  the  fineft  microfcopes , 
and  to  difcern  the  linalleft  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it 
would  be  a  curfe,  and  not  a  blefling,  to  us  ;  it  would  make 
all  things  appear  rugged  and  deformed  ;  the  moft  finely 
polifhed  cryftal  would  be  uneven  and  rough  ;  the  fight- 
of  our  own  felves  would  affright  us  ;  the  fmootheft  fkin 
would  be  befet  all  over  with  ragged  fcales  and  briftly  hairs. 
Bentley. 

The  critick  eye,  that  microfcope  of  wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

MICRQSCOP'IC,  or  Microscopical,  adj.  [from  mi¬ 
crojcope.']  Made  by  a  microfcope. — Make  microfcopical  ob- 
fervations  of  the  figure  and  bulk  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  all  fluids.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. — Aflifted  by  a  micro-- 
‘  fcope : 

Evading  ev’n  the  microfcopic  eye  ! 

Full  nature  fwarms  with  life.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

Refembling  a  microfcope : 

Why  has  not  man  a  microfcopick  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reafon,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  ufe,  were  finer  opticks  given, 

T’  infpeft  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ?  Pope . 

MICROSTEM'MA,  /!  [Gr.  of  pi xpo?,  fmall,  and  5 -eppa, 
a  crown ;  alluding  to  the  fort  of  coronet  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  antherae.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  contortae,  Linn. 
(apocineae,  Juff.  afclepiadeas,  Brown.)  Effential  generic 
characters — Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  five-cleft;  crown  of 
the  ftamens  of  one  leaf,  flefliy,  with  five  lobes,  alternate 
with  the  antherae,  which  are  without  any  membranous- 
point  ;  mafles  of  pollen  attached  laterally  by  the  middle,, 
lying  over  the  ftigma,  which  is  pointlefs ;  follicles  flender, 
fmooth  ;  feeds  comofe.  There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

Microftemma  tuberofuin ;  native  of  New  Holland, 
within  the  tropic.  It  is  a  fmooth  upright  perennial  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  with  a  tuberous  root.  Stem  fimple  in  the 
lower  part,  and  furniflied  with  minute  leaves ;  branched- 
above.  Leaves  oppofite,  linear.  Umbels  lateral  and  ter¬ 
minal,  nearly  fefiile.  Corolla  blackiih-purple,  bearded  at 
the.  inlide.  Brown  in  Tranf. !-  Went.  Soc.  p.  25.  and  Prod. 
Aov.  Hull.  p.  459. 

MICROTE'A,  f  [from  pinpoint,  Gr.  fmallnefs ;  fo 
called  from  the  minutenefs  of  the  parts  of  frufitification.l 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia, 
natural  order  of  oleracese,  (atriplices,  Juff.)  Generic  cha¬ 
mbers — Calyx  -.  perianthium  five-leaved";  leaflets  oblong, 

4  Q  permanent. 
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permanent.  Cofolla:  none.  Stamina  s  filaments  five,  fili¬ 
form,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  inl'erted  into  the  receptacle ; 
antherre  fubglobular,  twin.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior, 
fubglobular,  echinated  ;  ftyles  two,  very  lliort,  divaricat¬ 
ing  ;  fliigmas  (imple,  acute.  Pericarpium :  drupe  dry,  co¬ 
riaceous,  thin,  echinated.  Seed  -.  nut  roundifh,  fmooth, 
with  a  Angle  kernel. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  five- 
ieaved,  fpreading ;  corolla  none;  drupe  dry,  echinated. 

'Microtea  debilis,  or  weak  inicrotea  ;  a  folitary  fpecies. 
ft  is-  an  annual ;  native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher’s 
in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  alfo  of  Grenada,  Euftatius,  Guada- 
loupe,  &c.  Swartz  thus  defcribes  it :  Plant  fmooth,  a  foot 
high  ;  ftem  herbaceous,  branched, almoft  upright,  ftriated, 
-fmooth;  branches  irregular,  diverging,  weak;  leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  nerved,  vein- 
lefs,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fucculent,  like  thofe  of  Chenopo- 
dium,  deep  green.  Flowers  approximating,  nioftly  di¬ 
rected  one  way,  onfliort  pedicels,  very  minute,  greenifh 
white.  Fruit  the  five  of  muftard-feed,  having  very  mi¬ 
nute  cells  on  the  furface,  echinate  at  the  edge  ;  nut  black, 
ihining  ;  or  it  may  be  coniidered  as  a  feed  covered  with  a 
coriaceous  echinate  or  muricate  Ikin. 

MICRO'TIS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from  y.ii'pe;, 
final],  and  ok.,  aloe,  an  ear  ;  alluding  to  a  pair  of  minute 
ear-like  appendages  to  the  anther.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monandria,  order  gynandria,  natural  order  or- 
chidese.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  three- 
Jeaved,  ringent ;  its  two  fide-leaves  fefliie,  nearly  oppolitc 
to  the  iip.  Corolla  :  petals  two,  much  like  the  calyx,  af- 
cending  ;  n  eft  any  a  lip  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftyle,  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading,  callous  at  the  bale. 
Stamina  :  anthera  an  hemifpherical,  movable,  terminal, 
lid,  of  two  cells,  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  ftyle,  permanent,  accompanied  by  a  membranous 
auricle  at  each  fide ;  maffes  of  pollen  two  in  each  cell, 
powdery,  affixed  by  their  bale  to  the  ftigrna.  Piftillum  : 
germen  inferior,  obovate,  ereft,  furrowed  ;  ftyle  erect, 
funnel-iliaped  ;  ftigma  in  front.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  of 
one  cell.  Seeds;  numerous,  minute. — EJfential  Char  after. 
Calyx  ringent,  its  fide-leaves  nearly  oppofite  to  the  lip ; 
petals  attending  ;  lip  without  a  fpur,  obtufe,  callous  at 
the  bale  ;  anthera  a  lid,  terminating  the  ftyle  behind  ; 
pollen  powdery. 

Five  fpecies  of  this  new  genus  were  found  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  New  Holland,  chiefly  in  the  colder  parts.  The  bulbs 
are  undivided  and  naked  ;  herbage  fmooth  ;  leaf  folitary, 
cylindrical,  fiftuloUs,  embracing  the  ftem  with  its  long 
fheathing  bafe  ;  fpike  of  many  fmall,  greenifh  or  white, 
ficfwers,  the  lip  of  fome  of  which  is  undivided,  in  others 
two-lobecl.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  petals, 
are  more  or  lefs  linear ;  the  former  frequently  revolute. 
The  lip  differs  greatly  in  form  in  the  different  fpecies  ;  its 
margin  is  in  fome  even  and  naked,  in  others  wavy,  warty, 
<or  tuberculated.  Prod.  Nov,  Hol'l.  p.  320. 

.  MID,  adj.  [contracted  from  middle,  or  derived  from 
mid,  Dut.  or  mibb,  Sax.]  Middle ;  equally  between  two 
extremes : 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  fings, 

Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  fufpend  their  wings.  Pope. 

Ere  the  mid  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Unweary’d,  through  the  num’rous  hoft  he  paft.  Iloicc. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  compofition ;  as, 

MID-A'GE,  J.  The  middle  age  of  life. — Perfons  in 
that  ftate. — Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld. 
fthahefpeare’ s  Troilus  and  Crejjida. 

MiD-CO'URSE,  J\  Middle  of  the  way  : 

Why  in  the  Eaft 

Darknefs  ere  day’s  mid-courjh?  and  morning  light, 

.More  orient  in  yon  weftern  cloud,  that  draws 

O’er  the  blue  firmament  a  -radiant  white  ?  Milton. 

MID'-DAY,  adj.  Meridional,  being  at  noon. — Who 
j&QPLs  at  the  mid-dap  fun,  though  he  be  luxe  he  Ihail  never 
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hit  the  mark,  yet  as  fure  he  is  he  Ural!  flioot  higher  thaja 

he  who  aims  but  at  a  bufli.  Sidney. 

Did  lie  not  lead  yon  through  the  mid-day  fun, 

And  clouds  of  dull  ?  Did  not  his  temples  glow 

In  the  fame  fultry  winds  and  fcorching  heats  ?  Add! fort. 

MID-DA'Y,  f.  Noon  ;  meridian: 

Who  have  before,  or  fhall  write  after  thee, 

Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  cr  age  to  man’s  firm  ftay. 

Or  early  or  late  twilights  to  mul-day.  Dome* 

MID-HEAV'EN,  J\  The  middle  of  the  fky  ;  , 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns. 

Though  in  mid-heaven,  foon  ended  his  delight.  Milton* 

In  the  language  of  the  aftrologers,  it  is  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  that  culminates,  or  in  which  it  cuts  the  meridian. 

MID-LOTH'IAN.  See  Edinburghshire,  vol.  vi.  p. 
25J- 

MID'-SEA.  f.  The  Mediterranean  fea  : 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-fea  meets 

With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind.  Drydeit, 

MID'-WOOD,  adj.  In  the  middle  of  the  v/ood. — Hence 
let  me  hafte  into  the  mid-wood  ihade.  Thom/bn's  Summer. 

MI'D A,  f.  [ midas ,  Fr.  pittas,  Gr.]  A  worm,  or  maggot, 
of  which  is  produced  the  purple  fly  found  on  bean-flowers,, 
and  thence  called  the  bean-fly.  Chambers. 

MI'DAS,  in  fabulous  liiftory  and  mythology,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paufanias,  the  fon  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  and 
reigned  in  the  Greater  Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo* 
According  to  the  former  of  the  two  authors,  he  built  th® 
c’ty  of  Ancyra,  and  That  of  Peffinus,  upon  Mount  Agdif- 
tis,  famed  for  the  tomb  of  Atys  ;  but  the  latter  merely 
fays,  that  he  and  Gordius  his  father  fixed  their  refidence 
near  the  river  Sangar,  in  cities  which  in  his  time  were 
mean  villages.  On  account  of  his  attention  to  religion 
among  the  Lydians,  he  was  reckoned,  according  to  Juftin* 
a  fecond  Numa. 

The  hofpitality  which  Midas  fhowed  to  Silenus,  tha 
preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
lome  peafants,  was  liberally,  rewarded  ;  and  Midas,  when 
he  condufted  back  the  old  man  to  the  god,  was  permitted 
to  choofe  whatever  recompenfe  he  pleafed.  He  had  tha 
imprudence  and  the  avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that 
whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  Hi* 
prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was  foon  convinced  of  his  in¬ 
judicious  choice  ;  and,  when  the  very  meats  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  eat  became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bac¬ 
chus  to  take  away  a  prelent  which  mull  prove  fo  fatal  to 
the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wafli  himfelf  in  the  river 
Pa  cl  ol  us,  whofe  lands  were  turned  into  gold  by  the  touch 
of  Midas. 

Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  fupport  that  Pan  was,  fuperior  to  Apollo  in  ling- 
ing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which  ralli  opinion 
the  offended  god  changed  his  ears  into  thofe  of  an  afs,  to 
fliow  his  ignorance  and  ilupidity.  This  Midas  attempted 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  fubjefts  ;  but  one  of 
his  fervants  faw  the  length  of  his  ears,  and,  being  unable 
to  keep  the  fecret,  and  afraid  to  reveal  it,  apprehenfive  of 
the  king’s  refentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and, 
after  he  had  whifpered  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an 
afs,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his 
words  in  the  ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  men¬ 
tion,  grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  by 
the  wind,  uttered  the  fame  found- that  had  been  buried 
beneath,  and  publiflied  to  the  world,  that  Midas  had  the 
ears  of  an  afs.  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  ears  of  Midas, 
by  the  luppofition  that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers 
and  fpies,  who  were  continually  employed-in  gathering 
every  ;cditious‘*word  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
'  his  lij- ieccs,  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died  of  drink¬ 
ing 
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sng-bulPs  Iiofc  blood.  This  he  did,  as  PTutarch  mention#, 
to  free  him'felf  from  the  numerous  ill-dreams  which  con¬ 
tinually  tormented  him. 

MFDAS’s  E'AR.  See  Haliotis  Midne,  vol.  ix. 

MIDDATOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Golconda  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Canoul. 

MID'DELBURG.  See  Middleburg. 

MID'DEN,  or  Mid'ding,  f.  [Saxon.]  A  dunghill. — 
A  very  miclden,  or  muckheape  of  all  the  grofleft  errors  and 
iterefies  of  the  Romilh  church.  Favour's  Antiquity  Trium¬ 
phant  over  Novelty,  (1619.) 

MID'DEST,  tuperl.  of  mid: 

Net  the  flout  fairy  ’mongft  the  middeji  crowd. 

Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view.  SpenfcT . 

MID'DLE,  adj.  [mtbbel,  Sax.l  Equally  aidant  from 
the  two  extremes. — I  like  people  cf  middle  underftanding 
end  middle  rank.  Swift. — Intermediate  ;  intervening.-  - 
Will,  feeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.  Davies. — • 
Middle  linger;  the  long  linger. — -You  firft  introduce  the 
i fiddle  finger  of  the  left-hand.  Sharp. 

MID'DLE,  f.  Part  equally  diflant  from  two  extremities ; 
the  part  remote  from  the  verge. — There  come  people  down 
by  the  middle  of  the  land.  Judges. 

With  roof  fo  low  that  under  it 
They  never  Hand,  but  lie  or  fit ; 

And  yet  fo  foul,  that  whofo  is  in, 

is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prifon.  TLidihras. 

The  time  that  paffes,  or  events  that  happen,  between  the 
beginning  and  end. — The  caufes  and  deligns  of  an  aftion 
are  the  beginning ;  the  effe<5ls  of  thefe  caufes,  and  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  execution  of  thefe  deligns,  are 
the  middle  ;  and  the  unravelling  and  relolution  of  thefe 
difficulties  are  the  end.  Dry  den. 

MID  DLE-AGED,  adj.  Placed  about  the  middle  of 
life. — The  middle-aged  fuppert  falling  the  heft,  becaufe  of 
(the  oily  parts  abounding  in  the  blood.  Arbuthnot  oil  Ali- 
zments. 

MIDDLE  BAN'K,  one  of  the  filhing- banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  fbuth-eaft  of  Cape  Bieton.  Lat.  45.  N. 

MIDDLE  CA'PE,  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cape  An¬ 
thony,  in  Staten  Land,  on  the  Strait  je  Maire,  and  the 
moll  wefterly  point  of  that  illand ;  at  the  extremity  of 
South  America. 

MIDDLE-EAR'TH,  f.  The  world  ;  the  place  between 
the  ethereal  and  lower  regions. — I  frnell  a  man  of  mkldle- 
earth.  Shalufpecre's  El  err]/  I Vises  of  Wind  for. 

MIDDLE  l'SLAND,  a  Email  illand  in  the  Straits  of 
Saleyer,  near  the  fouth  coall  of  Celebes.  Lata  5.40.S. 
ion.  120.  52.  E. 

MIDDLE  l'SLAND,  a  fmall  Illand  in  the  Ealtern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Boutton.  Lat;  5. 
38.  S.  Ion.  122.  51.  E. 

MIDDLE  l'SLAND,  an  i/land  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
in  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  5.  57.  N.  Ion.  104..  53.  E. 

MIDDLE  l'SLAND  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  39.  x6.  N.  Ion.  81.  22.  W. 

MIDDLE  I'SLANDS,  a  cl ufler  of  fmall  Hands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  Lat.  9.  30.  N. — 
A  duller  of  fmall  illands  in  Lake  Huron.  Lat.  45.  1.  N. 
ion.  83.  33.  W. 

MIDDLE  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Canada :  300  miles  north 
of  Quebec.  Lat.51.44_N.  Ion.  69.  35.  W. 

MIDDLE  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  eail  coaft  of  Labrador. 
Lat.  59.  N.  Ion.  63.  W. 

MIDDLE  SIS'TER,  a  fmall  illand  at  the  weft  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  lituated  between  the  eaft 
*nd  weft  Siftar.  *  j 

MID'DLE-SI'ZED,  adj.  Neither  the  largeft  nor  the 
dealt. — To  deliver  all  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except  ten 
tniddle-Jized  brigantines.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

MIDDLE  STA'TES,  one  of  the  grand  divilions  of 
United  America;  comprehending  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
S’ennfylvania*  Delaware,  QJjio,  and  Jndiaoa. 
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MIDDLE1  I^Of'CE,  in  the  Greek  language,  holds  an 
intermediate  rank  between  the  active  and  the  paffive,' 
being  fuppofed  to  have  a  middle  lignification  between 
them.  The  tenfesrpeculiar  to  the  middle  voice  are  the. 
two  futures,  the  two  aorifts,.the  p erred,  and  the  pluper- 
fed.  The  two  futures  and  the  two  aorifts  borrow 'the' 
terminations  of  the  paffive,  while  the  two  perfed  tenfes 
borrow  thole  of  the  adive  voice.  For  tire  manner  in. 
which  thefe  tenles  are  formed,  we  refer  to  the  valuable' 
Grammar  of  the  Greek-Tongue,  on  a  new  and  improved 
plan,  by  Mr.  John  Jones. 

MIDDLE  WA  LES,  in  a  fhip,  two  or  three  thick 
ftrakes  wrought  fore  and  aft,  between  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  deck-ports,  in  three-deck  lliips. 

MID'DLE-WITTED,  adj.  Of  moderate  abilities. — , 
The  women,  the  fhopkeepers,  and  the  muldle-witted  peo¬ 
ple.  Walton's  Love  and  Truth. 

MID'DLEBOROUGH,  of  Namas'kett,  a  town  of  the' 
ftate  of  Maftachufetts  :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton. 

MID'DLEBROOK,  a  poll-town  of  North  America,  in- 
Virginia  :  186  miles  fouth-weft  of  Walhington. 

MID'DLEBROOK,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the  left- 
bank  of  the  Hudfon  :  eleven  miles  north  of  Weft  Point. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  feaport-town  of  Holland,  in  the 
ftate  of  Zealand,  lituated  in  the  centre  of  the  illand  of 
Walcheren,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  about  four  miles 
from  Fluffiing.  It  was  at  the  beginning  only  a  village, 
which  the  lords  of  Borlfele  enlarged  and  l’urrounded  with 
walls  in  the  year  1132.  It  is  at  prefen  t  a  large  and  hand- 
fome  city,  and  had  the  firft  feat  in  the  aflembly  of  the* 
Hates  of  Zealand.  The  town-houfe  is  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing,  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  the  llatues  of  the.’ 
comtes  and  comtelles  of  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  it  was  for-- 
merly  a  rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the  year-' 
1256,  by  William  king  of  the  Romans,  and  comte  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand,  who  was  interred  with  his  queen  Ilk- 
bella  in  the  abbey  church,  under  a  magnificent  monumen  ts 
erefted  by  Florent  V.  In  this  church  was  held  a  chapter 
of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  1505,  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  duke  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  king  of  Spain,  when! 
he  created  ten  new  knights.  It  was  deltroyed  by  light¬ 
ning  in  1712..  The  revenues  Gf  the  abbey  were  granted 
to  the  bifhop,  when  pope  Paul  IV.  ellablilhed  an  epifeopai 
fee  at  Middleburg  in  1562,  and  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Peter  -va.s  made  a  cathedral.  The  diocefe  was  under 
the  archbilhopric  of  Utrecht,  and  its  jurifdidlion  extended 
over  to  cities,  and  about  100  villages;  and  was  divided 
into  four  deaneries,  in  which  were  included  nine  chapters 
of  canons,  one  abbey,  and  thirty- three  monaileries.  The 
bilhopric  continued  but  a  very  Ihort  time  ;  for,  in  the  year- 
1574,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders,  after  a  liege 
of  twenty-two  months  ;  during  which  it  was  bravely  de¬ 
fended  by  Chriftopher  de  Montdragon,  the  Spaniffi  gene¬ 
ral,  who,  after  enduring  extreme  hardffiips,  lurrendered 
on  the  terms  that  the  lacred  veffels,  church-ornaments, 
ecclefiaftics,  and  the  garrifon,  Ihouid  be  fafely  conduiled 
to  Flpnders ;  and  that  the  baron  of  Ste.  Aldegonde,  the- 
intimate  friend  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  ftiould  be  fet  at  liberty ; 
which  were  faithfully  executed  by  both  parties.  Since 
that  time  the  reformed  religion  has  taken  place,  and  the' 
bilhopric  is  dilfolved.  The  fortifications  of  Middleburg 
are  very  ftrongand  regular,  having  been  much  augmented 
by  the  Dutch  lince  they  became  mailers  of  it.  They  have 
eight  gates,  and  twelve  bullions  to  defend  the  walls  and. 
ramparts,  with  large  and  deep  ditches  filled  with  water; 
belides  which,  its  lituation  is  fuck  as  to  enable  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  lay  the  country  about  it  under  water  when  they 
pleafe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  36,000. 
Lat.  51.  34.  N.  Ion.  3.  29.  E. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  town  of  Flanders,  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  only  a  hamlet  to  the  village  of  Heyle,  and  belonged 
to  an  abbey  from  whence  it  took  its  name.  In  the  year 
1433,  the  abbot  obtained  permiffion  to  alienate  it ;  after 
which  it  pafie.d  into  t.he.poUe.ftiou  of  many  d  A  went  lords. 
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It  is  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Bruges,  and  Tom*  foUtli-eafl 
of  Sluys.  .  Lat.  51.  16.  N.  Ion.  3.15.  E. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
New  Guinea.  Lat.  0.18.  S.  Ion.  1 32.  32.  E. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ceylon  :  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Manar. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  poll-town  of  North  America,  in 
"Kentucky  :  603  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Walhington. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  town  of  Virginia ;  forty-feven 
miles  of  Walliington. 

MID'DLEBURG,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont : 
thirty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Rutland,  and  tliirty- 
feven  fouth-eaft  of  Burlington. 

MID'DLEBURG.  See  Eaoowe,  vol.  vi. 

MID'DLEBURG  (New),  a  town  of  Dutch  Guiana,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  colony. 

■  MID'DLEBURG  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  near  the  north-eaft  co  ill  of  St.  Martin’s. 

MID'DLEBURY,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  Vermont, 
capital  of  Addilon  county.  Here  are  a  brewery  on  a  large 
fcale,  three  grill-mills,  four  faw-mills,  a  forge,  a  gun  and 
cord  manufactory,  gaol,  court-houfe,  college,  about  400 
dwrelling-houfes,  and  1263  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the 
call  fide  of  Otter-creek;  51  x  miles  north-eall  of  Walh¬ 
ington. 

MIDDLEBUSH',  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey  : 
three  miles  well  of  New  Brunfwick.  * 

MID'DLEBY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries  :  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Dumfries. 

MID'DLEFAHRT,  a  town  of  Denmark,  ftuated  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  on  the  Little  Belt, 
which  is  here  hardly  one  mile  wide,  and  is  called  Middle- 
fahrt  Sound.  From  hence  is  a  ferry  to  Snogboy  in  Jut¬ 
land.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  well  of  Odenfee.  Lat.  55. 
32.  N.  Ion.  9.  39.  E. 

MID'DLEFIELD,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Ohio  :  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Warren. 

MID'DLEFIELD,  a  town  of  Maflacliufetts  :  thirty 
miles  north- w’eft  of  Springfield,  and  130  weft  of  Bollon. 

MID'DLEHAM,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  with  a  weekly’market  on  Monday,  and 
a  fair  Nov.  6,  7.  Here  is  an  ancient  caftle  built  in  1190, 
by  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph,  a  defcendant  of  the  earl  of 
Bretagne.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Nevils  ;  and 
Edward  IV.  was  confined  in  it,  after  being  made  prifoner 
by  furprile  in  his  camp  by  Nevil  earl  of  Warwick,  fur- 
aiamed  the  king-maker.  The  eftates  of  this  earl  being 
forfeited,  they  were,  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  nth  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  fettled  upon  Richard  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
"king  Richard  III.  and  Edward,  the  only  fon  of  Richard, 
"was- born  in  this  caftle  :  his  premature  death  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fuperftition  of  fome  writers,  confidered  as  a 
judgment  on  Richard,  for  the  imputed  murder  of  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  and  his  brother.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent, 
this  caftle  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  mentioned  in  liiftory.  It 
was  inhabited,  fo  late  as  the  year  1609,  by  fir  Henry  Find¬ 
ley.  In  1663,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  polfelfion  of 
lord  Loftus,  who  probably  held  it  by  leale  from  the  crown, 
where  the  property  feems  to  be.  The  entrance  into  this 
caftle  was  by  a  very  ftrong  arched  gateway  on  the  north 
fide.  The  remnants  of  a  moat  now  appear  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  fides  ;  but  the  ditch  is  daily  filling  up  with  weeds 
and  rubbilh.  The  caftle  is  a  right-angled  parallelogram, 
210  feet  by  175,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  and  a  round 
one  at  the  fouth-weft. 

The  parifti-church  is  a  handfome  ftrufture.  In  the  year 
1476,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  obtained  a  licenfe 
from  his  brother,  Edward  IV.  to  make  it  a  collegiate 
deanery  with  provifion  for  a  dean,  fix  chaplains,  four 
clerks,  and  fix  chorifters  ;  but  the  eftablifliment  was  never 
completed.  The  minifter  of  the  pariflx  has  yet  thejitle  of 
Dean  of  Middleham,  and  enjoys  feveral  privileges ;  but 
there  probably  never  were  any  clerks,  chorifters,  or  chap¬ 
lains,  though  the  prefentatioa  from  the  crown,  for  the 
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inftalment  of  the  dean,  is  direfted  to  the' chaplains.  It 
has,  however,  a  regiftrar  and  furrogate.  As  the  endow- 
ment  of  lands  to  this  deanery  was  fruftrated  by  the  death 
of  the  king,  it  has  no  other  than  the  parochial  revenue. 
Middleham  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river 
Ure,  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  forty-four,  from  York, 
twenty-fix  from  Boroughbridge,  and  229  north  of  London, 
Lat.  54. 16.  N.  Ion.  1.3S.W. 

Gervafe-abbey,  near  Middleham,  was  built  in  1145. — < 
Prefton-Scar,  near  Middleham,  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tenfive  profpefts,  having  feven  churches  and  the  cataraft 
of  Ayfgarth  in  view,  together  with  Middleham  and  Bol¬ 
ton. — Coverham,  commonly  called  Corlxam,  is  alio  near 
Middleham  ;  here  was  an  abbey,  built  in  1280. — The  river 
Cover  falls  into  the  Yowre  below  Middleham.  Gent.  Ma«\ 
061.  1814.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory,  vol.  v. 

MIDDLEHOOK',  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in? 
Jerley  :  eight  miles  weft  of  New  Brunfwick. 

MID'DLEMOST,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle. — Theout- 
ward  ftars,  with  their  fyftems  of  planets,  rauft  necefiarily 
have  defcended  toward  the  middlemojl  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  whither  all  would  be  moll  Ib'ongly  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  a  finite  fpace.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

MID'DLESEX,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Hertfordlhire,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
river  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Surrey,  on  the  welt 
by  the  river  Colne,  which  feparates  it  from  Buckingham- 
fiiire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Lea,  which  divides  it 
from  Efiex.  Its  lhape  is  extremely  irregular,  but,  on  the 
wdiole,  approaches  to  that  of  the  quadrangle.  The  greateft 
extent  of  the  Ihire,  from  eaft  to  weft,  meafures  about  20 
miles  ;  and  its  greatelt  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth,  about 
17  miles.  The  fuperficial  area  of  the  whole  county  is  efti- 
mated  in  the  parliamentary  i-eturns  at  295  fquare  miles, 
or  188,800  acres.  Some  other  writers,  however,  ftate  its 
contents  at  218,000  acres.  According  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  returns  of  1811,  it  contained  950,042  inhabitants, 
viz.  433,036  males,  and  517,006  females.  With  this  im- 
menfe  population,  Middlefex  fends  but  eight  members  to 
parliament;  two  for  the  county,  four  for  London,  and 
two  for  Weftminfter ;  while  Cornwall,  with  223,900  in¬ 
habitants,  fends  forty-four  members,  or  one  for  5000  per- 
fons.  Middlefex,  then,  is  the  worft  reprefented  county 
in  England,  -  and  it  lias  only  one  reprelentative  for  about 
120,000  perlons. 

This  county,  before  the  Roman  invafion,  formed  part 
of  the  temtories  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  Trinovantes,  2 
tribe  of  Britons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  they  occu¬ 
pied  ;  being  a  broad  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  wide-fpread- 
ing  river.  This  tribe  poflelfed  two  confiderable  cities, 
or  fortified  places  ;  of  which  the  eminence  between  the 
Thames  and  Moorfields,  nearly  the  centre  of  modem 
London,  was  the  fcite  of  one ;  the  other,  and  moll  im¬ 
portant  at  that  early  period,  was  Camalodunum,  now 
Colchefter  in  Eflex.  Being  torn  by  internal  diffenfions, 
the  Trinobantes  were  the  firft  who  found  tlxemfelves  com¬ 
pelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  arms.  After  the  complete 
lubjugation  of  the  ifland,  their  territories,  and  cor.fe- 
quently  Middlefex,  were  included  in  the  divifion  called 
Flavia  Cafarienfis ;  and  Londinurn  or  Augulla,  now  Lon¬ 
don,  became  a  principal  Roman  ftation,  though,  from, 
fome  caufe  unknown,  it  never  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  colony. 

The  Romans  feem  to  have  had  only  two  ftations  in 
this  county:  Londinurn  or  Augufta,  now  London;  and 
Sullonicte,  or  Brockley-hills,  near  Elftree,  on  the  borders 
of  Hertfoi'dlbire.  Roman  remains,  however,  have  been 
difcovered  at  many  other  places.  The  Roman  reads  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  concentrated  in  London,  and  to  have 
branched  off  from  that  city  in  different  directions,  as 
from  a  common  centre.  The  Watling-ftreet,  running 
from  Dover,  is  prefumed  to  have  entered  Southwark  at 
the  point  now  called  Dowgate,  and,  keeping  along  the 
prefeat  WatJing-ftreet,  to  have  quitted  the  city  at  Alderf- 
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gate.  After  this,  its  precife  direftion  cannot  be  eafily 
determined  ;  but  it  probably  turned  weftward  at  the  end 
of  Old-ftreet,  and,  continuing  along  Wildernefs-row  and 
Clerkenwell,  crofted  the  Fleet  Brook,  and  alcended  the 
hill  at  Portpool-lane ;  thence  purfuing  a  north-wefterly 
direction,  it  fell  into  the  track  which  now  forms  the  high 
road  to  St.  Alban’s,  and,  approaching  the  ftation  of 
6ullonicae,  palfed  on  through  Elftree  to  Verulamium.  The 
Ikenild-ftreet,  taking  an  eafterly  direfition  up  Old-ftreet, 
and  over  Bethnal  Green,  went  on  by  Old  Ford  to  Ca- 
malodunum,  or  Colchefter.  The  Ermin-ftreet  led  north¬ 
wards  through  Iflington,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Hornfey, 
to  Enfield ;  then,  turning  off  near  that  town,  it  palled 
Clay-hill,  and  entered  Hertfordlhire.  A  fourth  Roman 
road  led  into  Surrey  and  Berkfliire,  by  the  towns  of 
Brentford,  Hounilow,  and  Staines,  along  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  turnpike ;  and  there  feems  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  a  fifth  took  the  direflion  of  Eflex,  through 
Whitechapel  and  Stratford-le-Bow.  Several  camps  of 
Britifh  and  Roman  conftruflion  are  difperfed  throughout 
the  county,  but  none  of  them  are  peculiarly  interefting: 
and  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  except  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Weftminfter,  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity 
in  Middlefex,  which  have  any  claims  to  the  particular 
notice  of  the  antiquary. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  county  appears  for  fome  time 
to  have  conftituted  a  kingdom  of  itfelf;  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  its  kings  were  obliged  to  do  homage  to  thole  of 
Kent  or  Mercia.  It  was  ultimately  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  and  remained  in  that 
condition  till  the  dift'olution  of  their  monarchy,  by  the 
fubjugation  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
to  one  monarch.  Subfequent  to  this  event,  the  hiftory 
of  London  is  intimately  connebted  with  the  hiftory  of 
Middlefex. 

The  furface  of  this  county,  though  rnoftly  flat,  prefents 
a  variety  of  hills,  near  its  union  with  Hertfordlhire,  many 
of  which  rife  almoft  imperceptibly  to  their  fummits,  and 
are,  on  that  account,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture ;  being  fuffieiently  Hoping  to  fecure  a  proper 
drainage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  free  from  abrupt  eleva¬ 
tions.  This  inequality  of  furface,  moreover,  contributes 
in  no  fmall  degree  to  health,  ornament,  and  beauty  ; 
though  only  a  few  fpots  can  be  confidered  as  eminently 
pibfurefque.  The  ground,  for  the  moll  part,  afcends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  towards  the  north  ;  and, 
within  four  miles  of  London,  appears  a  range  of  gentle 
eminences,  which,  fhelters  the  metropolis  from  the  north¬ 
ern  blafts,  and  agreeably  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the 
horizon.  Of  thefe  heights  the  chief  are  Hampftead,  High- 
gate,  and  Mufwell  Hill ;  all  of  which  afford  many  pleaiing 
and  extenfive  profpebls.  So  likew'ife  does  Harrow  Hill, 
which,  from  rifing  in  a  fort  of  ifolated  manner,  forms  a 
prominent  objebl  for  many  miles  around.  This  eminence 
approaches  a  higher  and  more  extenfive  ridge,  ftretching 
north-eaftward  in  interrupted  fwells  from  Pinner,  Stan- 
more,  Elftree, Totteridge,  and  Barnet,  to  the  foreft-fcenery 
of  Enfield  Chace.  The  average  elevation  of  thefe  hills  is 
about  400  feet  above  the  ftream  of  the  Thames.  Such 
land  as  lies  contiguous  to  that  river,  and  to  the  Colne 
and  Lea,  is  in  general  perfectly  level,  and  exhibits  a  ftate 
of  the  higheft  cultivation. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  affords  fewer  objefts  of 
intereft  than  perhaps  any  other  in  England.  According 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  difpofition  of  the  ftrata  is,  “  firft, 
cultivated  furface;  fecondly,  liliceous  gravel,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  thirdly,  a  ftrong  leaden-coloured 
earth,  generally  called  clay,  varying  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  thicknefs ;  this  is  an  excellent  brick- 
earth  ;  fourthly,  marine  fediment,  fometimes  cockle-fhelis, 
but  principally  oyfters,  agglutinated  together,  and  har¬ 
dened  into  a  fort  of  ftony  ftratum,  three,  four,  or  five, 
feet  deep;  fifthly,  loofe  land  and  gravel,  from  which  the 
water  is  found  to  rife  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  preclude  the 
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poffibility  of  digging  further.  No  metallic  ftrata  have  yet 
been  diicovered  in  any  part  of  the  county;  and  appear¬ 
ances  indicate,  that,  if  there  really  are  any  fuch,  they  lie  at 
too  great  a  depth  to  be  made  fubjebt  to  the  operations  of 
the  miner.”  A  thin  ftratum  of  fullers’  earth,  however, 
w’as  found,  in  1802,  about  a  mile  from  Paddington,  on 
the  Edgeware  road;  and,  in  1798,  a  quantity  of  loofe 
coal,  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs,  w'as  diicovered  at  Chel- 
fea,  nearly  fifty  feet  from  the  furface.  F01T1I  Ihells,  prin¬ 
cipally  bivalves,  together  with  other  marine  exuvite,  have 
occurred  in  different  parts. 

Middlefex,  from  its  fituation  with  regard  to  London, 
prefents  more  variety  in  its  agriculture  than  any  county 
in  Great  Britain.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  pre- 
mifed,  that  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  are  appropriated  to  meadow',  pafture,  and  potatoe- 
grounds;  and  that  the  vveftern  divifion,  excepting  Houn- 
flow-lieath,  Sunbury  and  Ruiflip  commons,  and  fome 
other  fpots,  confifts  chiefly  of  arable  lands. 

Meadow-land  in  the  occupation  of  cow-keepers  is  ufu- 
ally  mown  two  or  three  times  during  fummer,  the  great 
number  of  cows  kept  by  them  enabling  them  to  drefs  it 
every  year.  As  their  chief  object  is  to  obtain  their  hay 
of  a  foft  grafly  nature,  they  cut  it  young,  conceiving  it 
to  be  better  provender  for  milch-cows  in  that  ftate  than, 
after  the  feedling  Items  have  rifen.  The  pafturage  or 
grafs-lands  lie  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  banks 
of  the  feveral  rivers  with  which  this  county  is  fupplied. 
Thofe  adjoining  to  the  river  Lea  contain  about  2000  acres, 
of  which  upwards  of  1200  are  inclofed,  and  the  remainder 
divided  by  land-marks  among  a  great  number  of  proprie¬ 
tors.  The  feveral  trails  of  grafs-land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Colne  include  about  2500  acres ;  and  fuch  of  them  as 
are  inclofed  are  extremely  fertile.  By  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  however,  are  Lammas  Meads  ;  and  one 
of  the  neceflary  confequences  of  this  condition  is,  that 
the  ditches  are.fo  much  negleited  as  to  be  grown  up. 
The  richeft  grafs-land  in  the  whole  county  is  that  of  the 
Ifle  of  Dogs,  which,  fince  the  formation  of  the  Eaft-India 
Docks,  has  been  reduced  from  1000  to  lefs  than  500  acres. 

The  fruit-gardens  of  Middlefex,  folely  intended  for 
the  fupply  of  the  public  market,  are  fuppofed  to  occupy 
about  3000  acres.  They  extend,  principally,  on  each  fide 
of  the  high  road,  from  ICenfington  through  the  parifhes 
of  Hammerfmith,  Brentford,  Ifleworth,  and  Twicken¬ 
ham.  Thefe  gardens,  on  an  average,  furnifh  conftant 
employment  to  about  ten  perfons  per  acre,  men,  women, 
and  children;  but,  during  the  fruit-feafon,  this  number 
is  increafed  to  thirty-five  or  forty.  The  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  labour  of  thefe  individuals  colle&iveiy  is  efti- 
mated  at  300,000].  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  fup¬ 
ply  of  London.  In  thefe  gardens  it  is  ufual  to  have  two 
crops,  one  called  an  upper ,  and  the  other  an  under,  crop. 
The  former  confifts  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  fruits  ;  and 
the  latter  of  the  fmaller,  fuch  as  rafpberries,  goofeberries, 
currants,  and  others  which  are  known  to  fuller  little  in¬ 
jury  by  excluiion  from  the  influence  of  the  fun.  Some 
gardens  are  inclofed  by  very  high  walls,  againft  which 
grow  a  vaft  variety  of  wall-fruits  ;  and  artificial  banks  are 
alfo  frequently  formed,  by  which  the  gardeners  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  raife  certain  crops  many  weeks  earlier  than  they 
could  otherwife  eifefl:. 

The  nurfery-gardens  lie  rnoftly  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Chelfea,  Brompton,  Kerifington,  Hackney,  Dalfton, 
Bow,  and  Mile-End;  and  are  computed  to  comprise  up¬ 
wards  of  1500  acres.  In  thefe  gardens  are  to  be  found 
almoft  every  variety  of  fruit-trees,  ornamental  lhrubs,,  and 
rare  plants,  known  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
fo  celebrated  are  the  nurferymen  of  Middlefex  for  the 
cultivation  of  exotics,  that,  in  times  of  peace,  a  great  ex¬ 
portation  of  thefe  articles  takes  place  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Ruflia,  and  other  countries. 

The  extent  of  ground  fituated  in  Middlefex  appro¬ 
priated  to  kitchen-gardens  for  the  fupply  of  the  London 
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markets,  is  eftimated  at  nearly  3000  acres,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  lands  fo  employed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  metropolis.  About  a  tenth  part  of  thefe  gar¬ 
dens  is  entirely  prepared  by  the  l'pade  ;  and  the  remainder 
partly  by  the  ipade,  and  partly  by  the  plough.  The 
average  produce  of  thefe  gardens,  which  are  kept  in  a 
ftate  of  high  fertility  by  an  abundant  fupply  of  manure, 
is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  200I.  per  acre  annually,  the 
profit  upon  which  may  be  about  120I.  Willows  for  the 
ule  of  the  balket-makers  are  much  cultivated  in  the 
illands  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brentford,  Twickenham,  and  Sunbury. 
Hie  profits  arifing  from  this  l'pecies  of  cultivation  are 
laid  to  be  immenfe  ;  but  they  are  carefully  concealed  from 
public  lerutiny. 

The  arable  lands  in  Middlefex  are  chiefly  fpread  out  in 
Common  fields,  not  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole  being 
incloled.  This  department  of  hulbandry  is  much  lels 
underftood  than  thofe  divilions  of  it  already  noticed. 
Ploughing  is,  for  the  moll  part,  conducted  upon  an  in¬ 
jurious  and  expenfive  plan.  The  ploughs,  as  well  as  the 
carts,  are  much  too  clumfy,  requiring  an  unnecelfary 
number  of  cattle  to  drag  them.  Fallowing  is  feldom 
pra&ifed,  becaule  the  farmers  regard  the  introduction  of 
green  crops,  at  certain  intervals  in  the  rotation  of  crop9, 
as  rendering  this  mode  of  recruiting  the  ground  altoge¬ 
ther  unnecelfary ;  audit  mull  be  confelfed,  the  idea  de¬ 
rives  fome  confirmation  from  experience  ;  for  in  the  parilh 
of  Helton,  where  the  bell  wheat  in  the  county  is  grown, 
that  practice  is  wholly  excluded.  The  corn  chiefly  railed 
here  is  wheat  and  barley,  rye  and  oats  being  cultivated 
only  in  very  fmall  quantities.  The  whole  extent  of  land 
cropped  with  wheat  in  Middlefex  is  about  10,000  acres, 
■and  new’  grain  recently  threflied  is  moltly  preferred  for 
feed.  About  4000  acres  are  laid  down  in  barley ;  3000 
acres  are  appropriated  to  beans ;  and  nearly  the  fame 
amount  to  peafe.  The  remainder  of  the  arable  lands  is 
occupied  by  a  variety  of  other  green  crops,  as  turnips. 
Cabbages,  white  and  red  clover,  ray-grafs,  (ufually  cut 
green,)  and  tares  for  the  food  of  cattle;  together  with 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  pari'nips,  &c.  for  the  ule  of 
man.  Liquorice  and  hops  are  likewife  among  the  l'ale- 
able  commodities  cultivated  in  a  few  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  London. 

The  number  of  live  flock  kept  in  this  county  is  fmaller, 
even  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  in  any  other  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  cows  appropriated 
for  the  fupply  of  London  with  milk.  Thefe  cows,  which 
are  of  a  large  fize,  are  commonly  diftinguilhed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Holdernefs  breed,  from  a  diltriCt  of  that 
name  in  Yorklhire;  but  they  have  long  fince  ceafed  to 
be  confined  to  that  particular  kind.  The  total  number 
kept  in  Middlefex,  for  the  purpofe  above-mentioned,  is 
ftated  by  Mr.  Foot,  in  his  Agricultural  Report,  at  7200. 
The  mode  of  treating  thefe  cattle  is  as  follows :  During 
the  night  they  are  confined  to  their  flails,  and  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  each  is  provided  with  half  a  bulhel 
of  grains.  From  four  to  half  pall  fix  they  are  milked  by 
the  retail  dealers ;  and,  as  loon  as  that  operation  is  finilhed, 
each  cow  receives  a  bulhel  of  turnips,  and  not  long  af¬ 
terwards  a  fmall  portion  of  loft  meadow-laay.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  feedings  are  commonly  finilhed  by  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  cow- 
yard.  At  twelve,  they  are  again  confined  to  their  flails, 
and  are  l’erved  with  the  lame  quantity  of  grains  which 
they  had  in  the  morning.  The  milking  recommences 
about  half  pall  one,  after  which  follows  again  the  turnips 
and  hay.  This  mode  of  feeding  continues  from  the 
month  of  September  to  May.  During  the  other  months 
they  are  fed  with  grains,  cabbages,  tares,  and  fecond-cut 
gral's,  except  when  the  weather  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  then 
they  are  turned  out  to  graze;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they 
ftill  receive  a  portion  of  grains.  One  bull  is  the  ufual 
proportion  to  a  flock  of  thirty  cows.  The  net  profit  of 
the  opw-keeper,  upon  every  cow,  is  eftimated  at  61.  an-. 
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nually.  Calves  are  generally  difpofed  of  at  one,  two,  or 
three,  days  old.  Many,  however,  are  likewife  fuckled  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  when  they  become  fat,  and  are  thought 
to  furnifli  the  bell  veal. 

The  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  county  amounts  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand,  but  very  few’  of  them 
are  bred  in  it.  Such  as  are  employed  in  agricultural  ope¬ 
rations,  as  well  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  brewers,  diflillers, 
and  carmen,  of  London,  are  moltly  bred  in  Leicefterfliire 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  coach  and  faddle  horfes 
are  principally  brought  from  Yorklhire.  No  horfes  can 
furpafs  the  draught-horfes  of  the  brewers,  coal-mafters, 
&c.  in  ftrength  and  figure.  Hogs  are  kept  in  confiderable 
numbers,  but  chiefly  by  the  malt-diflillers,  for  whom  they 
are  purchafed  lean  at  a  large  market  held  on  Finchley- 
Common,  to  which  there  are  vaft  numbers  brought  from 
Shropfhire  and  other  diflant  counties.  The  fattened  hogs 
are  bought  for  the  hog-butcheries  about  London  -r  and 
the  bacon  cured  here  is  reckoned  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Wiltfhire  and  Yorkfhire.  A  great  fupply  of  poul¬ 
try  is  reared  in  Middlefex,  chiefly,  however,  for  liome- 
confumption.  Many  pigeons  and  rabbits  are  alfo  bred, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  the  poor 
people  and  journeymen  tradefmen.  The  only  regular 
warren  in  the  county  is  that  on  Uxbridge  Common  ;  fo 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  rabbits  fold  by  the  poulter¬ 
ers  in  London  are  of  the  houfe-breed. 

The  canals  which  interl'eCl  Middlefex  are  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  the  Paddington  Canal.  The  former, 
linking  oft' from  the  Thames  at  Old  Brentford,  pafles  the 
grounds  at  Sion  Hill  and  Ollerley  ;  and,  running  through 
a  rich  corn-diltriCt  near  Hanwell,  Norwood,  Harlington, 
Well  Drayton,  Cowley,  Uxbridge,  and  Harefield,  leaves’ 
this  county  near  Rickmanfworth.  This  canal,  which  is 
navigable  for  veftels  of  fixty  or  feventy  tons  burthen,  has 
fourteen  locks  to  Harefield  Moor,  where  the  level  is  114 
feet  two  inches  above  that  of  the  river  Thames.  From 
its  numerous  cuts,  lide-branches,  and  collateral  ftreams, 
it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  meft  important  inland  navigation 
in  the  kingdom,  as  it  affords  a  direCt  water-communica¬ 
tion  to  all  the  various  manufacturing  towms  of  Warwick- 
lhire,  Staffordlhire,  I.ancafhire,  Derbyfhire,  and  feveral 
other  counties.  The  general  breadth  of  this  canal  is 
thirty  feet,  but  at  the  bridges  it  is  contracted  to  fifteen. 
The  Paddington  Canal  branches  off  from  it  near  Cran¬ 
ford,  and  is  continued  on  a  level  from  thence  to  the  dock 
at  Paddington,  the  lides  of  which  are  occupied  with  yards 
and  warehoufes,  for  the  reception  and  l'ecurity  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  advantages  derived  to  the  metropolis  and 
the  country  at  large  from  this  canal,  are  likewile  various 
and  important.  A  third  canal,  called  the  Regent’s  Canal, 
flretching  from  the  Thames,  well  of  London,  to  join  that 
river  near  Limehoufe,  has  been  lately  projected,  and  rs 
now’  carrying  into  execution. 

Though  there  are  no  ftreams  of  any  confequence  which 
take  their  rile  in  this  county,  feveral  confiderable  ones 
water  it  in  different  directions.  Of  thele  the  moll  im¬ 
portant,  not  only  in  Middlelex,  but  in  England,  is  the 
Thames,  which  lerves  as  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Surrey,  as  already  mentioned.  The  other 
principal  rivers  of  Middlefex  are  the  Colne,  the  Brent, 
and  the  Lea;  all  of  which  difcliarge  their  waters  into  the 
Thames.  The  Lea,  which  joins  it  at  Bow  Creek,  is  navi¬ 
gable  as  high  as  Ware  and  Hertford.  All  of  thefe  waters 
are  covered  at  different  points  with  mills,  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  the  arts.  Belides  thefe  ftreams  there  are  ie- 
veral  others,  which,  though  of  trivial  lize,  have  fome 
claims  to  attention.  Fleet  Brook,  which  is  now  eacloled 
from  the  view  in  its  pafl'age  through  London,  was  for¬ 
merly  navigable  for  barges.  It  takes  its  rile  among  the 
high  grounds  at  Hampltead  Heath  and  Caen  Wood,  from 
whence  it  proceeds  by  Kentilh  Town,  Pancras,  Bagmgge 
Wells,  Mount  Pieafant,  and  Saffron-mil,  crofting  Chick.  • 
lane,  and  running  under  Fleet-market  and  Bridge-ftreet, 
2  vvhsie 
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where  it  enters  the  Thames.  The  New  River  is  an  anti- 
ficial  ftream,  formed  by  the  coiieiltd  waters  of  feveral 
fmall  fprings  i fining  from  the  vicinity  of  Chad-well,  in 
Hertfordfliire.  Several  mineral  fprings  rife  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  London  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  for¬ 
merly  of  much  repute,  though  they  are  now  but  feldom 
ufed.  The  Spa-fields,  north  of  London,  derive  their  name 
from  the  number  of  chalybeate  fprings  that  rife  within 
them,  of  which  that  at  Illington  Spa,  called  alfo  New 
Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  principal.  At  Bagnigge  Wells 
are  fprings  both  chalybeate  and  cathartic.  The  other 
fprings  of  note  are  St.  Chad’s  Wells,,  near  the  bottom  of 
Gray’s-inn-lane  road,  Kilburn  Wells,  Aiton  Wells,  and 
feveral  more  fituated  at  Hampftead,  and  in  the  parilhes 
of  St.  Pancras  and  Shad  well.  See  the  article  Canal  Na¬ 
vigation,  vol.  iii.  and  London,  vol.  xiii. 

Middlefex,  as  containing  London,  is  the  principal  feat 
of  commerce  and  manufaitures  in  Great  Britain.  While 
its  traders  vifit  the  moll  dillant  parts  of  the  known  world, 
its  artificers  at  home  produce  almoft  every  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  any  dillriit  in  the  country  can  furnilh.  The 
chief  portion  of  thefe,  as  may  be  prel’umed,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  London  and  its  fuburbs  :  but  many  important 
manufactories  are  likewife  fpread  over  the  county  ;  moll 
of  them,  however,  the  property  of  individuals  eftablilhed 
in  the  town. 

Middlefex  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  exclufive  of  the 
cities  and  liberties  of  London  and  Weftminlter,  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  The  total  number  of  parilhes,  places, 
precinils,  and  extra- parochial  places,  in  the  whole  county, 
as  returned  under  the  population-a6l,  was  234..  All  of 
thefe,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Weftminlter,  which  are  governed  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Weftminfter,  are  included  in  the  diocefe  of  London. 
It  contains  feven  market-towns,  dillindl  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  5  namely,  Barnet,  Uxbridge,  Brentford,  Hounilow, 
Edgeware,  Staines,  and  Enfield.  Uxbridge  market  is 
principally  for  corn  3  and  at  Hounilow  there  is  always  a 
very  confiderable  ftiow  of  fat  cattle,  for  the  fupply  of  the 
London  butchers. 

In  Middlefex  it  appears  that  a  much  greater  proportion 
die  than  in  any  other  county,  the  annual  mortality  being 
1  in  36  ;  whillt  in  Cardiganlhire  the  deaths  are  1  in  78, 
which  is  lels  than  any  other  county.  The  following  are 
the  intermediate  numbers  :  The  annual  mortality  of  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  is  1  in  every  52  ;  in  Devon,  1  in  58  ; 
in  Cornwall,  1  in  62;  in  Dorfet,  1  in  57;  in  Hamplhire, 
1  in  4-9 ;  in  Wiltfhire,  1  in  54.;  in  Gloucefterlhire,  1  in 
61  ;  in  Berklhire,  1  in  53  ;  in  Oxfordlhire,  1  in  55.  Popu¬ 
lation  Returns,  1811.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales , 
vol.  x.  Middleton' s  Agricultural  Survey.  Smith’s  Great 
Map. 

MID'DLESEX,  a  county  of  United  America,  in  Maf- 
fachufetts,  bounded  north  by  the  ftate  of  New  Hamp¬ 
lhire,  eaft  by  Eftex  county,  fouth  by  Suffolk,  and  weft  by 
Worcefter  county.  It  is  nearly  of  a  liquate  form;  its 
greateft  length  being  52,  and  its  greateli:  breadth  42,  miles. 
It  has  42  townlhipSj  containing  46,928  inhabitants ;  and 
was  made  a  county  in  the  year  1643.  It  is  watered  by 
five  principal  rivers,  viz.  Merrimack,  Charles,  Concord, 
Nalhua,  and  Myltick,  befides  fome  linaller  ltreams.  The 
chief  towns  are  Charleftown,  Cambridge,  and  Con¬ 
cord. 

MID'DLESEX,  a  maritime  county  of  Connecticut, 
bounded  north  by  Hartford  county,  fouth  by  Long  Illand 
Sound,  eaft  by  New  London  county,  and  welt  by  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  It  is  divided  into  fix  townlhips,  containing  13,874 
inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Middleton. 

MID'DLESEX,  a  county  of  New  Jeriey,  bounded 
north  by  Eflex,  north-weft  and  weft  by  Somerfet,  fouth- 
weft  by  Burlington,  fouth-eaft  by  Monmouth,  eaft  by 
Rariton-bay,  and  part  of  Staten-ifland.  It  contains  17,890 
inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  New  Brunl’wick. 

MID'DLESEX,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  fouth 
£de  of  Rappalumnock-rivsr,  on  Chefapeak-bay,  about 
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thirty-five  miles  long,  and  feven  broad;  containing  1687 
free  inhabitants,  and  2516  Haves.  The  chief  town  is  Ur¬ 
ban  na. 

MID'DLESEX,  one  of  the  three  counties  into  which 
the  illand  of  Jamaica  is  divided  ;  the  two  others  being 
Cornwall  and  Surrey.  This  county  is  compofed  of  eight 
parilhes,  one  town,  viz.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spamih  . 
Town,  (the  capital  of  the  illand,)  and  thirteen  villages. 

MID'DLETON,  a  city,  poll-town,  and  port  of  entry, 
of  Middlclex-county,  plealantly  fituated  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  Conneilicut-river.  It  contains  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  houfes,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

MID'DLETON,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Rhode  Illand. 

MID'DLETON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Eolton. 

MID  DLETON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Dalkeith. 

MID'DLETON,  a  poll-town  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  which  was  a  borough  before  the  union,  and 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  Cork  harbour,  has  fome  bu- 
finefs,  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  village  of  Ballinacurra, 
about  a  mile  dillant.  Here  are  an  endowed  fchool,  a  bar¬ 
rack,  two  bolting-mills,  and  a  brewery.  The  parilh,  from 
a  union  made  leveral  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  moll  valu¬ 
able  in  Ireland,  being  above  3000I.  per  annum.  Middle- 
ton  is  121  miles  fouth-well  from  Dublin,  and  twelve  eaft 
of  Cork,  on  the  road  to  Youghal. 

MID'DLETON,  a  market-town  and  parilh  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Salford,  and  county  of  Lancafter,  was  firfit  conlti- 
tuted  a  town  in  the  year  1791,  lince  which  time  it  has 
been  gradually  increafing  in  extent  and  population.  The 
market  is  held  011  Friday,  in  a  very  commodious' market¬ 
place,  laid  out  by  lord  Suftield,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  government  of  the  police  here  is  confided  to  two 
conftables,  who  are  chofemannually  at  the  court-leet.  In 
the  church,  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  are  feveral  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  Alheton  family,  who  for  many  centuries 
were  relident  in  this  parilh.  The  fide-aifles  of  this  edi¬ 
fice  are  embattled  ;  and  in  the  windows  appear  fome  itain- 
ed  glafs  of  fhields,  and  other  devices.  A  carved  fereen 
of  feven  compartments  divides  the  chancel  from  tne  choir. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a  great  profulion  of  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  Alhetons,  Radclifies,  Grolvenors,  and  Stan¬ 
leys.  Here  is  a  free  grammar  fchool,  which  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  principal 
of  Brazen-nole  college,  in  1572.  This  is  now  a  moll  re- 
ftpeilable  eftablilhment,  and  frequently  contains  between 
150  and  200  fcholars.  Dean  Nowel  was  educated  at  this 
place.  The  chief  fupport  of  this  town  is  derived  from 
its  cotton-manufacture ;  but  there  are  likewile  a  confi- 
derable  twill- manufactory,  and  fome  bleaching- works. 
Six  miles  north  of  Manchelter,  and  19 1  north-north-weft 
of  London. 

MID'DLETON,  a  townlhip  of  Durham  :  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Barnard  Caftle. 

MID'DLETON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  celebrated  for  a  medicinal  not  ipring  :  one  mile 
from  Workfworth. 

MID'DLETON,  a  village  in  Suflex,  near  Arundel,  and 
now  dole  to  the  lea,  or  rather  the  lea  is  now  dole  to  it ; 
for  there  were  formerly  feveral  acres  of  ground  between 
its  fmall  church  and  the  lea,  which  now,  (May  1796,)  by 
its  continual  encroachments,  has  devoured  the  church¬ 
yard,  with  great  part  of  the  chancel,  and  threatens  the 
whole  fabric,  which,  from  the  ruinous  and  defolate  fitua- 
tion  it  is  in,  appears  to  be  irreparably  haftening  to  its  total 
difloiution.  Tradition  reports  the  parilh  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  near  two  miles  to  the  fouth.  Certain  it  is,  a  iarge 
trail  of  land  has  been  fwailowed  up.  At  prelent  the  pa¬ 
rilh  contains  only  a  few  l’cattered  farm-houfes  and  cot¬ 
tages.  The  church  appears  to  have  contained  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  fouth  aille,  divided  from  the  nave  by  four 
pointed  arches.  The  font  is  of  an  uncommon  form.. 
Monuments  tnere  are  none.  Great  part  of  the  chancel,. 

and 
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*nd  all  the  fouth  aide,  13  demolifhecf.  From  a  Gothic 
door- way,  built  in  one  of  the  arches,  it  Ihould  feem  to 
have  been  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  years,  apparently 
long  before  the  lea  made  its  encroachments  fo  near.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  is  a  remarkable  large  ivy- 
ftem,  whofe  fpreading  foliage  nearly  covers  the  fouth  and 
weft  tides  of  the  roof.  This  ruinated  church,  and  fea- 
wafhed  cemetery,  have  been  retrieved  from  oblivion  by 
the  poetical  painting  of  Charlotte  Smith  ;  her  44th  Sonnet 
having  been  written  in  that  church-yard.  And  two  view's 
of  the  place  have  been  given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  June 
1796,  and  Sept.  1797. 

MID'DLETON  (William),  a  Welfh  poet,  was  born  at 
Gwernfnog  in  Denbighfhire,  and  died  about  1600.  He 
ferved  in  the  armies  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
commanded  a  lhip  of  war  ;  and,  when  at  fea,  turned  the 
Book  of  Pfalms  into  Welfh  verfe.  This  work  was  finifhed 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  1 595.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
a  Grammar,  and  an  Art  of  Poetry,  publilhed  in  1598. 

MID'DLETON  (Sir  Hugh),  a  public-fpirited  man,  w'as 
the  fixth  fon  of  Richard  Middleton,  elq.  governor  of  Den¬ 
bigh  caftle,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  The  fubjeCt  of  this  article  fettled  in  London, 
as  a  goldfmith  :  but  in  early  life  he  had  engaged  in  mining- 
Jpeculations  in  his  own  country,  and  worked  a  copper- 
mine  in  Cardiganfhire,  which  brought  him  in  a  confider- 
able  income.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
the  citizens  of  London  obtained  a  power  to  bring  a  new 
luppiy  of  water  to  the  city,  from  certain  ftreamsor  fprings 
in  Middlefex  or  Hertfordflrire.  Various  attempts  were 
made  ;  but  they  w’ere  all  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  and  expenfe  attached  to  fo  vaft  a  concern.  At 
length  the  city  made  over  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  hisdieirs, 
all  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  an  aCl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  began  the  bufinefs  in  the  year  1608.  Two 
fprings,  one  rifmg  near  Ware,  and  the  other  at  Amwell, 
in  Hertfordlhire,  were  united  for  the  fiipply  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  river,  which  was  conducted  to  the  metropolis.  The 
expenfes  of  the  undertaking  were  fo  great,  that  they  ex- 
haufted  the  fortune  of  the  projector,  who,  having  in  vain 
applied  to  the  corporation  of  London  for  affiftance,  pro¬ 
cured  it  from  the  king,  to  whom  a  half-fhare  of  the  con¬ 
cern  was  made  over  in  confideration  of  his  taking  an  equal 
(hare  in  the  expenfes.  This  great  work  was  completed  in 
1613;  and,  on  Michaelmas  day,  the  water  w'as  let  into 
the  refervoir  of  Iflington  with  great  folemnity.  See  the 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  85.  Mr.  Middleton  was 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  his  pro¬ 
fits  were  fo  frnall,  that  he  was  under  the  necefiity  of 
engaging  in  the  bufinefs  of  a  furveyor,  or  what  is  now 
denominated  a  civil  engineer ;  and  in  that  capacity  ren¬ 
dered  eflential  fervice  to  his  country,  by  various  fchemes 
of  mining,  draining,  &c.  In  1622  he  was  created  a  baro¬ 
net,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1631  ;  fince  which,  the  value  of 
the  fhares  in  this  New  River,  as  it  is  itill  called,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  much  as  to  create  large  fortunes  to  the  heirs  of 
the  original  holders.  A  hundred-pounds  (hare,  fome 
years  fince,  fold , as  high  as  fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  Of 
late,  however,  there  have  been  feveral  acts  of  parliament 
pafied  in  favour  of  other  water-companies,  which  have 
reduced  the  value  of  the  New  River  fhares  full  one  half. 

MID'DLETON  (Conyers),  a  celebrated  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1683 
at  Richmond  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father  was  nri- 
nifter.  At  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  town  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  ;  and  from  a  very  early  period  he  gave  fair  promife 
of  future  excellence.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  fent 
to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge ;  and  in  170a  was  chofen 
a  fcholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  In  a  fhort  time  afterwards  be  entered  into  deacon’s 
orders,  and  officiated  as  curate  to  one  of  the  fenior  fellows 
of  hri  college,  at  Trumpington,  a  village  near  Cambridge. 
In  1706  he  was  eleCted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  proceeded  M.  A.  Soon  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  fellowfhip,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  mea- 
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fures  which  were  concerting  in  oppofition  to  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley’s  imperious  conduit,  as  mafter  of  the  college  :  and  he 
united  in  a  petition  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  which  charged 
the  doCtor  with  many  misdemeanors.  For  his  zeal  in  this 
bufinefs  he  was  confidered  by  the  doCtor  as  his  moft  de¬ 
termined  and  dangerous  enemy.  While  this  difcuffion 
was  carrying  on,  Mr.  Middleton  married  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  vacate  liis  fellowfhip  ;  but  he 
frill  refided  at  Cambridge,  till  he  was  inducted  to  a  living- 
in  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  To  this  he  removed  ;  but,  finding  the 
fituation  unhealthy,  he  left  it  in  about  a  year,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  when  George  I.  paid  a 
vifit  to  the  univerfity.  On  this  occafion  he  got  his  name 
inferted,  with  thofe  of  feveral  others,  in  the  royal  mandate 
lor  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity,  which  he  accordingly 
received  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bentley,  the  regius  pro- 
feffor.  Dr.  Middleton  on  this  occafion  refilled  the  fees 
for  the  ceremony  called  creation,  which  led  to  a  contro- 
verfy,  that  ran  out  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  bitternefs.  See  Bent-Ley, 
vol.  iii.  p.  894. 

The  addition  made  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
by  a  prefent  from  the  king  of  bifhop  More’s  books,  which 
had  been  purcliafed  at  the  expenfe  of  fix  thoufand  pounds, 
induced  the  univerfity  to  pals  a  decree  for  ereCting  a  new 
fenate-houfe,  that  a  fuitable  place  might  be  provided  for 
the  reception  of  Iris  majefty’s  donation.  This  decree  was 
accompanied  with  a  vote  for  a  new  office  in  the  univerfity, 
viz.  that  of  principal  librarian,  which  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Middleton.  Such  a  promotion  was  no  more  than 
what  was  jullly  due  to  his  literary  merit.  To  fhow  how 
well  qualified  he  was  for  that  appointment,  he  publifhed, 
in  1723,  a  little  piece  entitled  “Bibliothecae  Cantabrigi- 
enfis  ordinandse  Metliodus  quaedam;  quam  Domino  Pro-- 
cancellario  Senatuique  conliderandam  et  perficiendam. 
Officii  et  Pietatis  ergo  proponit.”  Soon  after  the  doCtor 
had  completed  the  arrangement  in  the  new  library,  his 
health  requiring  a  change  of  climate,  he  applied  for  leave 
of  abfence  from  the  univerfity;  and,  having  obtained  a 
fpecial  grace  for  that  purpofe,  though  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  lie  fet  out  for  the  continent,  in  company  with  lord 
Coleraine,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  learning,  who,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Paris,  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated 
Montfaucon.  Here  Dr.  Middleton  feparated  from  his 
lordflrip,  and  travelled  by  the  direCl  route  for  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  early  in  the  year  1724.  After  refiding 
in  this  city  about  twelve  months,  Dr.  Middleton  return¬ 
ed  through  France  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1725.  Almofl  immediately 
after  his  return  he  publifhed  a  traCl,  entitled  “  De  Medi- 
corum  apud  Romanos  veteres  degentium  Conditione 
Diflertatio;  qua  contra  Viros  celeberrimos  Jac.  Sponium, 
et  Ric.  Meadium  M.DD.  fervilem  atque  ignobilem  earn 
fuiffe  oftenditur.”  Dr.  Mead  had  juft  before  this  publifh¬ 
ed  an  oration,  in  which  he  had  defended  the  dignity  of 
the  medical  profeflion,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  reproach  of  its  having  been  held  in  fuch  low  ef- 
timation  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  (laves  and  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  In  defence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  phyfician,  a  work  was  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  “Ad  Viri  Reverendi  Con.  Middletoni, 
S.T.P.  de  Medicorum  apud  Veteres  Romanos  degentium 
Conditione,  See.  Diflertationem  Refponfio.”  This  was 
publifned  without  any  author’s  name ;  but  it  was  foon 
found  to  be  the  production  of  profeffor  Ward,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  Dr.  Mead  to  write  it ,  and  at  his  ex¬ 
penfe  it  was  printed  and  publifhed.  Dr.  Middleton  re¬ 
plied  in  a  very  fpirited  defence  both  of  his  character  and 
argument,  entitled  “  Dilfertationis  de  Medicorum  Romae, 
See.  Defenfio.”  With  this  the  doCtor  finifhed  his  part  of 
the  debate  ;  and,  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  it,  he  did 
not  fail  on  every  occafion  to  exprefs  a  proper- regard  for 
Dr.  Mead’s  real  merit ;  nor  did  this  literary  altercation 
prevent  them  from  living  afterwards  on  very  good  term§ 
with  each  other. 
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White  out'  author  was  at  Rome,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  beholding  popery  in  the  full  pomp  and  difplay  of  its 
pageantry,  which  he  compared  rather  to  the  folemn  afts 
of  idolatry  of  old  Rome,  than  to  any  thing  recommended 
by  the  plain  and  fimpie  precepts  of  Chriitianity.  He  ex¬ 
amined  it  very  Accurately;  and,  with  the  view  of  tracing 
the  fnnilarity,  he  made  notes  and  obfervations  while  he 
was  in  Italy  ;  and,  after  his  return  home,  kept  up  an  epif- 
tolary  correfpondence  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
there.  From  thefe  materials  he  drew  up,  and  publilhed 
in  1729,  “A  Letter  from  Rome,  Ihowing  an  exadt  Con¬ 
formity  between  Popery  and  Paganilm;  or,  the  Religion 
of  the  prelent  Romans  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
Anceftors.”  This  performance  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
-ceived,  and  went  through  feveral  editions  in  a  very  Ihort 
fpace  of  time.  While,  however,  the  author  was  enti¬ 
tling  himfelf  to  the  thanks  of  the  Proteftant  world,  by 
expollng  the  corruptions  and  impoftures  of  the  Romiffi 
church,  there  were  lome,  even  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  took  grievous  offence  at  the  book,  pretending  that 
he  had  attacked  the  popifh  miracles  with  a  gaiety  that 
feemed  to  contemn  all  miracles,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
our  Saviour,  by  invalidating  the  force  of  certain  rules 
which  had  been  eftablilhed  by  fome  divines  as  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  true  miracles.  Our  author  next  made  an  attack 
upon  Dr.  Waterland’s  “  Vindication  of  the  Scriptures,” 
which  had  been  written  in  reply  to  Tindal’s  famous 
book,  entitled  “  Chriitianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  This 
drew  upon  Dr.  Middleton  the  charge  of  inf  delity  ;  and  he 
narrowly  and  with  much  difficulty  efcaped  academical 
cenfure. 

During  the  contell  in  which  he  had  involved  himfelf 
with  his  clerical  brethren,  our  author  was  appointed  to 
the  new  profefforffiip  of  phyliology  at  Cambridge,  which 
had  been  founded  in  purl'uance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  profeifor  of  phylic  at  Greffiam-college.  With  that 
gentleman  he  became  acquainted  foon  after  his  return 
from  Italy  ;  and  in  feveral  interviews  affifted  him,  as  he 
did  afterwards  his  executors,  in  fettling  the  plan  of  that 
donation.  Being  nominated  by  the  executors  the  firft 
profeifor,  in  the  year  1731,  he  delivered  a  Latin  inaugural 
oration  at  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  that  did  credit  to 
their  appointment.  The  duties  of  this  poft  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  dil'charged  with  fidelity  and  reputation  till  the  year 
1734,  when  he  refigned  it;  not  finding  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  preparing  and  reading  lectures  upon  follils  was 
fuited  to  his  tafte,  or  to  the  turn  of  his  ftudies.  Soon  af¬ 
terwards  he  married  a  fecond  wife  ;  and  upon  her  death, 
which  took  place  but  a  few  years  before  his  own,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  third.  In  the  year  1735,  our  author  publiffied  “  A 
Differtation  concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fliowing  that  it  was  firft  introduced  and  pradliled 
by  our  Countryman,  William  Caxton,  at  Weftminfter ; 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  a  foreign  Printer,  at 
Oxford;”  4to.  This  hypothefis,  though  controverted  by 
able  Engliffi  writers,  has  the  fupport  of  fome  of  the  belt 
judges  on  the  fubjeft. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Middleton  was  introduced  to  the 
celebrated  lord  Hervey,  by  whole  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  undertook  to  write  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of 
M.  Tullius  Cicero.”  This  great  work,  which  was  per- 
feftly  adapted  to  his  tafte,  and  for  which  he  was  admi¬ 
rably  well  qualified,  employed  fo  much  of  his  time  and 
attention,  that  it  was  not  ready  for  publication  before  the 
year  1741,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  two  volumes, 
quarto.  On  the  fuggeftion  of  his  friends,  it  was  publilh¬ 
ed  by  fublcription  ;  and  his  propolals  were  fo  powerfully 
fupported  by  lord  Hervey,  and  other  perlons  of  rank  and 
iniiuence,  that  the  profits  ariiing  from  it  enabled  him  to 
purchafe  afmall  eftate  at  Hilderffiam,  about  fix  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  improved  a  rude  farm  into  an  ele¬ 
gant  habitation,  and,  from  that  time,  generally  Ipent  the 
Summer  feafon.  This  performance  might  not  improperly 
have  been  called  “  The  Hiftory  of  Cicero's  Times ;”  lince 
it  prefents  us  with  a  fummajry  account  of  the  Roman.  af- 
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fairs,  even  during  the  time  of  his  minority,  as  the  author 
obferves  in  his  preface,  and  carries  on  a  feries  of  hiftory 
through  a  period  of  above  lixty  years,  which,  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  events,  and  the  dignity  of  the  perfons 
concerned  in  them,  is  by  far  the  moft  interefting  of  any 
in  the  annals  of  Rome.  His  materials  Dr.  Middleton 
drew  from  the  works  of  Cicero  himfelf,  which  he  juftly 
pronounces  to  be  “  the  moft  authentic  monuments  that  re¬ 
main  to  us,  of  all  the  great  tranlaftions  of  that  age  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himfelf  was  not 
only  a  lpeCtator,  but  a  principal  aftor  in  them.”  When 
entering  upon  his  talk,  he  allures  us  that  he  endeavoured 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  partiality  and 
prejudice  in  favour  of  his  fubjeft,  and  not  to  give  a  pane¬ 
gyric  inftead  of  a  hiftory.  With  all  his  care,  however,  his 
work  is  very  far  from  being  exempt  from  this  blemilh  ; 
and,  as  he  confefles  that  he  fat  down  to  it  with  the  difipo- 
fition  of  a  friend,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  too  fre¬ 
quently  endeavours  to  call  a  lliade  over  the  failings  of 
Cicero,  to  give  the  ftrongeft  colouring  to  his  virtues,  and 
to  exalt  the  man  into  the  hero.  But,  notwithftanding 
this  imperfection,  it  is  a  performance  replete  with  enter¬ 
tainment  and  improvement ;  and  it  is  executed  with  fuch 
elegance  and  correttnefs,  that  it  will  probably  continue 
to  be  held  in  repute  fo  long  as  a  tafte  for  polite  literature 
lhall  fublift  among  us.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  firft 
edition,  it  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  oftavo,  and  once 
in  quarto. 

While  Dr.  Middleton  was  employed  on  the  Life  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the  mafterfhip  of 
the  Charter-houfe,  he  was  mentioned  for  it,  without  any 
application  on  his  part,  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  fome 
other  great  perfons,  and  came  to  London  on  that  bufinefs ; 
but  be  had  not  been  long  in  town  before  he  perceived, 
that  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  had  already  l’ecured  that  place 
for  Mr.  Mann.  Upon  this  he  returned  into  the  country, 
with  a  few  good  words,  as  he  fays  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Warburton,  from  thofe  who  could  as  eafily  give  good 
things-;  and  refumed  the  compofition  of  his  favourite 
work.  In  the  progrefs  of  it,  he  made  great  ufe  of  the 
Letters  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
without  entertaining  the  leaft  Ihadow  of  fufpicion  refpedl- 
ing  their  genuinenels,  and  even  regarding  them  as  moft 
valuable  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  of  that  kind.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  furprife,  that  he  faw  their  au¬ 
thenticity  difputed  in  a  Latin  epiftle,  addrefted  to  himfelf 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Tunltall,  orator  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  who  attempted  to  prove  them  to  be  the  for¬ 
gery  of  fome  fophift.  Being  lenfible  that  fuch  an  hypo¬ 
thecs  affeCted  the  credit  of  his  own  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  letters  in  queition,  Dr.  Middleton  confidered  it  to 
be  particularly  incumbent  upon  him-  to  vindicate  their 
genuinenefs  and  real  antiquity.  This  he  did  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work,  publilhed  in  1742- ;  “  The  Epiftles  of  M.  T. 
Cicero  to-M.  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the 
Latin  Text  in  the  oppolite  Page,  and  Engliffi  Notes  to 
each  Epiftle ;  together  with  a  Prefatory  Diflertation,  in 
which  the  Authority  of  the  laid  Epiftles  is  vindicated, 
and  all  the  Objeftions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tunftall  particu¬ 
larly  confidered  and  confuted,”  otlavo.  The  next  work, 
which  our  author  publilhed  was  entitled,  “  Germana  quse- 
dam  antiquitatis  eruditae  monumenta,  quibus  Romanorum 
veterum  Ritus  varii  tarn  tacri  tam  profani,  turn  Graeco¬ 
rum  atque  fEgyptiorum  nonnulli  illuftrantur,  Ronne 
olim  maxima  ex  parte  coilefta,  ac  Diflertationibus  jam 
fingulis  inftructa,”  quarto.  This  work,  confifting  of 
figures  of  thofe  curious  remains  of  antiquity  which  he 
had  purchafed  at  Rome  and  other  places,  with  a  difler¬ 
tation  to  each,  was  followed,  in  1747,  by  “  A  Treadle  on 
the  Roman  Senate,  in  two  Parts,”  oftavo.  The  firft  part 
of  this  performance  contains  the  fubftance  of  feveral  let¬ 
ters,  formerly  written  to  lord  Hervey,  concerning  the 
manner  of  creating  fenators,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies 
of  that  body  in  old  Rome  ;  which  letters  have  been  fince 
publilhed  at  large,  from  the  original  ffianulcripts,  toge- 
4  S  ther 
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ther  with  thofe  oflord  Hervey  in  the  fame  correfpondence, 
in  a  quarto  volume.  The  fecond  part  of  this  treatife 
prefents  us  with  a  dillindl  account  of  the  power  and ju- 
rildi<5lion  of  the  fenate,  of  the  right  and  manner  of  con¬ 
voking  it,  of  the  places  in  which  it  was  ufually  affembled. 
See. 

With  the  piece  lall  mentioned  Dr.  Middleton’s  labours 
in  profane  literature  terminated ;  and  he  now  proceeded 
to  the  publication  of  a  treatife  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  another  fierce  controverfy  with  his  clerical  brethren. 
It  made  its  appearance  in  1747  ;  and  was  entitled,  “  An 
Introdu&ory  Difcourfe  to  a  larger  Work,  defigr.ed  here¬ 
after  to  be  publifhed,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers 
which  are  fnppofed  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  Chriftian 
Church  from  the  earlieft  Ages,  through  feveral /ucceflive 
Centuries ;  tending  to  fhow,  that  we  have  no  fufheient 
Reafon  to  believe,  upon  the  Authority  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  that  any  fuch  Powers  were  continued  to  the 
Church  after  the  Days  of  the  Apoftles,”  See.  quarto.  At 
the  time  when  this  piece  was  fent  abroad  into  the  world, 
the  author’s  larger  work  was  actually  prepared  for  the 
prefs  5  but,  coniidering  the  great  importance  of  the  fub- 
je£l,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  to  controvert  an  opi¬ 
nion  generally  prevalent  among  Chriftians,  he  thought  it 
molt  prudent  to  give  out,  in  the  firft:  place,  fome  lketch  or 
general  plan  of  his  main  defign.  By  fo  doing  he  gave  to 
all,  who  were  difpofed  to  examine  it,  notice  and  leifure 
to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  it,  and  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the  evidence' 
which  he  might  afterwards  produce  in  its  defence.  He 
hoped  alio,  by  this  method,  to  draw  out  thofe  fentiments 
from  others,  which  might  lerve  either  to  confirm  his  own 
opinion,  or  to  induce  him  to  change  it,  fhould  any  new 
light  or  better  information  be  afforded  him. '  This  pub¬ 
lication  of  our  author,  as  he  might  eafily  forefee,  loon 
excited  a  multitude  of  adverfanes,  fome  of  whom  by 
■writing,  and  others  by  preaching,  or  by  noife  and  clamour, 
endeavoured  to  refute  it,  or  to  hold  up  the  work  and  its 
parent  to  popular  odium.  Among  the  writers  who  at¬ 
tacked  it,  the  moll  eminent  were  the  doctors  Stebbing  and 
Chapman  ;  the  former  of  whom  perpetually  infinuated, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  gofpel  ; 
while  the  latter  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  vindicating 
the  character  and  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers  from 
the  exceptions  of  Dr.  Middleton.  In  reply  to  the  ftric- 
tures  of  thefe  antagonifls,  our  author  pubiilhed,  in  174.8, 
“  Remarks  on  two  Pamphlets  lately  pubiilhed,  againf! Dr. 
Middleton’s  Introductory  Difcourfe,”  See.  oClavo.  And 
in  1749  appeared  the  larger  work  which  he  had  promifed, 
under  the  title  of  “A  free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifted  in  the 
Chriitian  Church  from  the  earlielt  Ages  through  feveral 
fuccellive  Centuries,”  Sec.  quarto.  In  this  work  he  opens 
all  the  particular  proofs,  which  induced  him  finally  to  em¬ 
brace  this  general  conclufion,  that  there  is  no  lufficient 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  teltimony  of  antiquity,  that 
any  miraculous  powers  did  ever  actually  fubfilt  in  any 
age  of  the  church  after  the  times  of  the  apoftles  ;  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  lhow,  by  particular  faCts  and  teftimonies,  that 
the  pretended  miracles  of  the  primitive  church  were  all 
mere  fictions,  which  the  pious  and  zealous  fathers,  partly 
from  a  weak  credulity,  and  partly  from  reafons  of  policy, 
believing  fome  perhaps  to  be  true,  and  thinking  all  of 
them  to  be  uleful,  were  induced  to  efpoufe  and  propagate, 
for  the  fupport  of  a  righteous  caufe.  The  publication  of 
this  treatife,  as  was  expeCted,  raifed  up  immediately 
againft  the  author  a  holt  of  adverfaries,  charging  him 
with  defperate  defignsand  pernicious  confequences  ;  with 
calumniating  the  holy  fathers;  mifreprefentfng  their  tef¬ 
timonies,  and  draining  them  to  fenfes  quite  different 
from  their  own.  The  moll  dillinguilhed  and  applauded 
champions  againft  it,  were  the  two  divines,  Dodwell  and 
Church;  who  fignalized  themfelves  with  fo  much  zeal, 
that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  honoured  them  both  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Dr.  Middleton,  there¬ 


fore,  determined  particularly  to  examine  the  merit  of 
their  performances,  not  -omitting,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
pay  due  refpeCt  to  fuch  other  opponents  as  Ihould  ad¬ 
vance  any  argument,  which  might  afford  opportunity  ei¬ 
ther  of  inftrudion  or  entertainment  to  the  reader.  This 
was  the  defign  of  that  “  Anfwer  to  all  the  Objections 
made  againft  the  Free  Enquiry,”  which  he  relblved  to 
compole ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  finilh  this  undertaking, 
though  he  was  engaged  in  it,  more  or  lefs,  till  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death.  A  few  months  after  that  event,  a 
confiderable  part  of  this  intended  anfwer  was  publifhed, 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Free  Enquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  Sec.  from  the  ObjeClions  of 
Dr.  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Church ;”  which,  though  in  an  un- 
finilhed  Hate,  is  very  correCl  and  pertinent  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

While  the  author  was  proceeding  with  this  work,  he 
compofed,  and  in  1750  pubiilhed,  “An  Examination  of 
the  Lord  Bilhop  of  London’s  ‘Difcourfes  concerning  the 
Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,’  &c.”  The  defign  of  thole 
Difcourfes  is  to  lhow,  that  there  is  a  manifeft  connexion 
between  the  prophecies  of  every  age,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift;  which  chain  of  prophecies,  delivered  at  different 
times,  and  reaching  through  feveral  thoufand  years,  is 
yet  manifellly  fubfervient  to  one  and  the  fame  admini- 
ftration  of  Providence.  This  notion  of  phophecy  the  bi¬ 
lhop  laboured  to  inculcate,  as  the  only  view  of  it  which 
could  fupply  any  latisfaccory  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Cliriftianity.  Dr.  Middleton,  however,  controverts  his 
lordlhip’s  fundamental  principle  with  great  fpirit  and  abi¬ 
lity,  declaring  fuch  a  notion  of  prophecy  to  be  an  imagi¬ 
nary  and  romantic  fcheme,  of  which  he  could  not  dilco- 
ver  the  leaft  trace  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Telta- 
ment ;  and,  after  drawing  out  a  diltindt  account  of  what 
the  evangelifts  and  apoftles  have  delivered  on  the  fubjecl, 
concludes  from  it,  in  direct  Oppolition  to  the  billiop,  that 
the  authority  of  the  gofpel,  as  far  as  it  is  grounded  on  pro¬ 
phecy,  rells  on  thofe  Angle  and  independent  predictions, 
which  are  delivered  here  and  there,  in  the'  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  not  on  any  fanciful  fcheme  of  prophecy, 
deduced  from  Adam  and  the  antediluvian  world. 

While  our  author  was  preparing  his  “  Examinations” 
for  the  prefs,  the  bilhop  pubiilhed  “  An  Appendex,  or  ad¬ 
ditional  Difiertation,  containing  a  farther  Enquiry  into 
the  Mofaic  Account  of  the  Fall;”  upon  which  Dr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  added  to  his  treatife  fome  “  Curfory  Obfervations,” 
tending  to  confirm  his  own  opinion  of  that  account ; 
“  that,  by  coniidering  it  as  a  moral  fable,  we  get  rid  of 
every  difficulty,  and  render  it  clear  and  confident,  as  well 
as  adequate  to  every  ufe  which  Cliriftianity  can  require 
from  it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  hijlorical  fenft 
cannot  be  defended,  but  by  a  feries  of  fuppofitions,  wholly 
arbitrary,  and  precarious,  void  of  all  lupport  from  the 
text,  and  evidently  condemned  by  our  reafon.”  This 
opinion  llruck  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  lordlhip’s 
fcheme  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  prophecy, 
which  was  grounded  on  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  fail, 
conlidered  as  an  hijlorical  narrative  of  fads,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  tranfafted  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
feribed.  As  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years  had 
elapfed  between  the  firft  publication  of  the  bilhop’s  dif¬ 
courfes  and  our  author’s  examination  of  them,  his  ene¬ 
mies  were  pleafed  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  his  work 
to  various  unworthy  motives  ;  and  lome  of  them  to  fpleen 
and  perfonal  enmity.  The  author,  however,  explains  the 
reafon  of  his  late  attention  to  his  lordlhip’s  difcourfes, 
by  exprefsly  declaring  that  he  had  but  very  lately  read 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  palled  Hill  unregarded 
by  him,  had  they  not  been  accidentally  recommended  to 
his  perulal  by  a  converlation,  in  which  they  were  urged 
in  contradiftion  to  fomething  advanced  on  the  fubjedt  of 
prophecy,  which  he  took  to  be  both  reafonable  and  im¬ 
portant. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  trea- 
1  tide 
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tife  2aft  mentioned,  our  author’s  conftitution  began  to 
break  very  rapidly,  and  he  was  Stacked  by  a  llow  heftic 
fever  and  a  diforder  in  his  iiver,  which  produced  evident 
fymptoms  of  approaching  diffolution.  In  thei'e  circum¬ 
ftances  he  went  to  London,  for  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Heberden,  in  whole  medical  Ikill  he  had  the  greateft 
confidence  ;  but  finding,  after  a  Hay  of  feveral  days  at  the 
doctor's  houfe,  that  his  cafe  was  houelefis,  he  retired  to 
his  villa  at  Hiiderlham,  where  he  died  on  the  2.8th  of 
July,  1750,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  had  been  prefented  by  fir  John  Frederic  to 
a  fmall  living  in  Surrey  ;  his  acceptance  of  which  was  fe- 
verely  animadverted  upon,  in  a  piece  publifhed  after  his 
death,  by  his  old  antagoniit  Dr.  Church.  According  to 
our  view  of  things,  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  blame  in 
this  proceeding;  but,  like  too  many  of  his  brethren, 
whofe  confidences  will  permit  to  give  their  affent  and 
Confient  to  articles  which  they  cannot  approve,  he  appears 
to  have  fiatisfied  himfielf  with  conlidering  fubficription  to 
be  a  meafiure  merely  political. 

That  Dr.  Middleton  was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
divine,  will  not  be  difiputed  by  any  one.  That  he  was 
alfio  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  as  well  as  Heady  and  difin- 
terefted  in  the  purfiuit  of  it,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from 
the  circumftances  of  his  life  above  related,  the  facrifices 
which  he  mult  have  made  by  adopting  and  avowing  fien- 
timents  that  cut  off  all  his  hopes  of  preferment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  ;  “  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  proper  middle 
ftature,  and  a  thin  habit ;  his  eye  was  very  lively,  but 
fmall ;  he  was  a  little  out-mouthed  ;  of  a  manly  com¬ 
plexion  ;  and,  to  ufe  the  painter’s  phrafe,  there  was  a 
very  expreffive  motion  in  every  feature,  though  his  whole 
deportment  was  compofed  to  gravity.  The  character  he 
formed  for  himfelf  as  the  moll  eligible  was,  to  make  the 
fcholar  agreeable  by  polifhing  him  with  the  gentleman, 
and  to  give  weight  to  the  man  of  fenfe  by  uniting  him  to 
the  man  of  virtue.”  Dr.  Middleton,  a  little  time  before 
his  death,  had  formed  a  delign  of  drawing  up  an  exaft 
liiftory  of  his  works,  with  the  occafions  and  circumftances 
of  them  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  There  were 
alfo  found  among  his  papers  fome  materials  for  a  Life  of 
Demofthenes,  correfpondent  to  that  of  Cicero.  In  the 
year  1752,  his  “  Mifcellaneous  Works”  w'ere  publifned, 
in  4.  vols.  4-to.  including  feveral  pofthumous  pieces,  chiefly 
relating  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  biblical  criticifm.  Of 
this  colleftion  a  fecond  edition  was  publiftied  in  1755,  in 
5  vols.  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 

MID'DLETON  (Thomas),  a  very  voluminous  drama¬ 
tic  writer  in  the  time  of  James  I.  We  meet  with  very  few 
particulars  relating  to  him  ;  for,  notwithftanding  that  he 
has  fhown  confiderable  genius  in  thofe  plays  which  are 
unqueftionably  all  his  own,  and  which  are  very  numerous, 
yet  he  feems  in  his  lifetime  to  have  owed  the  greateft  part 
of  the  reputation  he  acquired  to  his  connexion  with  Jon- 
:fon,  Fletcher,  Maflinger,  and  Rowley,  with  whom  he  was 
concerned  in  the  writing  of  feveral  pieces.  Yet,  fureiy, 
it  is  a  proof  of  merit  fufficient  to  eftablilh  him  in  a  rank 
far  from  contemptible  among  our  dramatic  writers,  that 
a  fet  of  men  of  fuch  acknowledged  abilities  confidered 
him  as  deferving  to  be  admitted  a  joint-labourer  with 
them  in  the  field  of  poetical  fame  ;  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  by  Jonfon,  who  entertained  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
own  talents  as  fcarcely  to  admit  any  brother  near  the 
throne.  Middleton  was,  in  1626,  appointed  chronologer 
to  the  city  of  London ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died 
foon  after.  A  lift  of  his  numerous  pieces  is  given  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  United  America,  on 
Rhode  Ifland. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  ten  miles  of 
Winchefter. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware  : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Wilmington,  and 
forty-nine  fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia. 
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MID'DLETOWN,  a  poft-town  of  Maryland  :  eight 
miles  weft-north- weft  of  Frederic’s  Town. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  New  Hamplhire  :  forty 
miles  north- weft  of  Portfmouth. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont : 
thirty-nine  miles  north  of  Bennington. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  in 
Long  Ifland. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the  Pa- 
pachton. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  nine  miles 
eaft  of  Harrilburgh. 

MID'DLETOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brunfwick. 

MLD'DLET0WN,  a  town  of  Maryland :  feven  miles 
weft  of  Vienna,  and  nine  north- weft  of  Cambridge. 

MID'DLEWICH,  a  confiderable  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  Northwich,  and  county  of  Chefter,  is  fituated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Croke  and  Dan,  about  6  miles 
from  Northwich,  22  from  Chefter,  and  167  from  London, 
its  name  was  derived  from  its  centrical  fituation,  “  Be¬ 
tween  the  Wiches,  or  Salt  Towns,”  of  which  there  are 
three  in  the  county ;  and  its  origin  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  as  remote  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  the  road  to  it 
from  Northwich  being  mentioned  by  Camden,  as  raifed 
with  gravel  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  be  readily  known  for  a 
work  of  that  people.  The  church  is  a  fpacious  ftrufture, 
and  includes  two  chapels.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a 
college,  founded  by  Thomas  Savage,  archbilhop  of  York. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  vefted  in  a  bailiff  and  bur- 
geffies  annually  chofen.  Confiderable  employment  is  de¬ 
rived  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  manufadture  of  fait, 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  town  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  very  valuable  brine-lprings  being  found  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  A  cotton-inanufaftory  has  been 
recently  eftablilhed  here.  A  grammar- fchool  was  founded 
at  Middlewich  about  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century : 
the  lchool-houle  was  given  by  Ralph  Lowndes.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  ;  and  fairs  annually  on 
Holy  Thurfday,  Aug.  25,  and  Oft.  29.  The  parilh  of 
Middlewich  is  very  extenfive,  and  comprifes  fifteen  town- 
fliips.  One  of  thefe,  Kinderton,  has  been  decided  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  the  Caudate  of  the  Romans.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales. 

MID'DLING,  adj.  Of  middle  rank;  of  condition 
equally  remote  from  high  and  low. — A  middling  fort  of 
a  man,  left  well  enough  to  pafs  by  his  father,  could  never 
think  he  had  enough  fo  long  as  any  man  had  more. 
L'  Ejl range's  Fables. — Of  moderate  fize  ;  having  moderate 
qualities  of  any  kind. — Longinus  preferred  the  lublime 
genius  that  fometiines  errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent 
one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but  fieldom  riles  to  any  ex¬ 
cellence.  Dryden. 

MID'DLINGLY,  adv.  Paffably  ;  indifferently.  Todd's 
Johnfon. 

MI'DERFELS,  or  Miterfels,  a  town  and  caftle  of 
Bavaria:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Straubin. 

MIDGE,  f.  [nucbge,  Sax.]  A  gnat ; 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lye. 

Where  there  is  no  fpace 

For  receipt  of  a  fly, 

Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture. 

Old  Ballad  ;  Percy's  11  el. 

MID'GLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorklhire  ; 
feven  miles  north  of  Barnfley. 

MID'HURST,  [Sax.  Middle-wood,  or  In  the  Middle  of 
the  Wood.]  A  market-town  in  the  county  of  Suffex, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence,  lurrounded  by  feveral 
linall  hills,  and  watered  by  the  river  Arun.  The  petty 
felfions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  In  the  town  is  a 
free  grammar-fchool  for  twelve  boys,  founded  Novem¬ 
ber  1 5,  1672,  by  Gilbert  Hannam.  Midhurft  has  a  week¬ 
ly  market  on  Thurfday s ;  and  three  fairs,  viz.  April  5, 

Whit- 
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Whit-Tuefday,  and"  November  29.  Near  the  town  is  a 
chalybeate  water. 

Midhurft  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcriptior,,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  chofen  annually  at  the  court- 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  borough  ;  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  tiiat  there  is  not  a 
fingle  houfe  left  Handing  within  the  limits  of  the  borough 
or  place  for  which  the  members  are  elefted.  The  right 
of  election  is  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  burgage-holds, 
the  lituation  of  which  is  diftinftly  marked  at  prefent  by 
the  poiition  of  a  large  Jl one  upon  each  of  them.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  town  of  Midhurft  built  upon  thefe  te¬ 
nures  ;  they  were  the  property  of  the  father  of  the  late 
lord  vifcount  Montague,  who  made,  at  the  time  of  an 
ele&ion,  a  temporary  afiignment  of  a  part  of  them,  either 
to  fome  of  his  domeftics  or  particular  friends,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  having  thole  members  returned  that  he  lhould 
nominate.  The  truftees  of  the  eftates  of  the  late  lord  fold 
thefe  burgage-holds  to  the  earl  of  Egremont  for  forty 
thoufand  guineas  ;  who  fold  them  again  to  lord  Carring¬ 
ton.  The  ceremony  of  election  is  performed  here  by  one 
perfon,  Mr.  Tyler  of  Petworth,  deputed  by  the  proprietor 
for  that  purpole  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Midhurft 
having  no  more  concern  in  chooling  the  members  than  as 
many  foreigners,  though  they  pay  all  the  taxes  and  ferve 
all  ptiblic  offices.  We  cannot  underftand  how  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  this  place  can  be  confidered  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  when  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  l'olitary  in¬ 
dividual  exifting  within  the  precinfts  of  the  place  to  make 
a  conftituent  body.  If  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  only  to 
be  heard  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  how  can  that  poffibly 
happen,  unlefs  it  be  its  real  reprefentative  ?  The  above 
Inftance  is  a  lufficient  conviftion  of  the  mockery  of  our 
reprefentation,  and  of  the  want  of  fome  immediate  radical 
cure  for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  bailiff  is  the  returning- 
officer;  his  bufinefs  of  calling  up,  &x.  at  an  election,  can¬ 
not  be  very  laborious  or  complicated,  as  in  fad  there  is 
only  one  elector  to  choofe  two  members  !  Thefe  members, 
who  at  this  time  reprefen t  the  120  large  /tones  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  are — Thomas  Thomlon,  efq.  and  lord 
vifcount  Mahon.  Midhurft  is  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Chichefter ;  eleven  miles  from  Chichefter,  and 
fifty  fouth-fouth-weft  from  London. 

In  a  park,  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  town.  Hand  the 
ruins  of  Cowdray-houfe,  which  was  formerly  the  feat  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Montague.  It  was  one  of  the  belt 
manfions  in  this  county.  The  architecture  was  Gothic, 
and  the  form  quadrangular;  in  the  middle  of  the  qua¬ 
drangle  -was  a  refervoir  of  excellent  water.  The  great 
hall  was  wainfcotted  with  cedar ;  and  was  called  the  buck- 
hall,  from  having  been  ornamented  with  the  figures  of 
feveral  bucks ;  one  in  particular  was  pointed  out  to  vi- 
fitors  as  the  identical  antlers  of  a  flag  which  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  adually  llrot  when  (in  one  of  her  excuriions)  Ihe 
vifited  that  park  and  manfion.  The  houfe  was,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  fully  and  richly  furnilhed,  and  very  much  ornament¬ 
ed  with  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  excellent,  particu¬ 
larly  two  or  three  family-portraits  ;  but  what  gave  high 
celebrity  to  the  paintings  of  the  houfe,  were  the  liiftorieal 
pieces  by  Hans  Holbein  :  thefe  pieces  chiefly  exhibited 
■proceffions  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wherein 
fir  Anthony  Brown,  an  anceftor  of  the  Montague  family, 
made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  a  party-coloured  garment, 
the  drefs  he  wore  when  he  ftood  proxy  for  his  mailer  at 
the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Thefe  paintings  were 
lome  years  ago  copied,  and  engravings  taken  of  them,  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  are  published 
in  the  Archaflogia  ;  as  alfo  three  family  portraits  (linking 
family-likenefles)  in  Walpole's  Lives  of  eminent  Painters. 
With  a  cabinet  of  medals,  there  was  alfo  a  cabinet  of  cu¬ 
rious  trifles  in  metal,  wood,  and  ivory,  turned  by  hand 
and  engine-lathes.  During  the  civil  wars,  when  Crom¬ 
well’s,  troops  befieged  and  broke  into  this  noble  manfion, 
the  family  had  fecreted  the  valuables,  and  plaftered  the 
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pictures  of  the  royal  proceffions  with  a  thick  white-waffi, 
to  prevent  their  being  feen  and  defaced  by  the  republican 
forces ;  by  which  they  were  moftly  preferved.  The  above 
magnificent  manfion  was  burnt  down  September  24,  1793.; 
and,  very  foon  after,  the  owner  of  it  was  unfortunately 
drowned  at  a  place  Called  Liffenhocke,  in  Swifferland. 
Having  a  defire  to  view  a  famous  cataraCl  near  that  place, 
he  and  another  gentleman  embarked  in  afmall  boat,  not- 
withftanding  the  urgent  folicitations  of  the  inhabitants 
not  to  do  fo,  on  account  of  the  danger.  They  had  not 
puflied  oft'  the  flrore  many  minutes,  when  the  boat  was 
overfet  by  a  whirlpool,  and  both  gentlemen  were  drowned. 
The  title  of  Vifcount  Montague  then  became  extiudl. 

There  are  feveral  pleafant  villages  near  Midhurft  ;  one 
of  which,  Trotton,  is  famous  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
Otway  the  poet.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory ,  vol.  iii.  Old¬ 
field's  ReprefentativeH  i/i ,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  v. 

MID'IAN,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  inhabited 
by  the  Midianites,  who  were  the  defcendants  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  and  who  were  feated  on  the  north  of  the 
Amalekites,  having  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  weft,  the  Ilh- 
maelites  on  the  eait,  and  the  Moabites  and  Reubenites  oil 
the  fouth  ;  the  river  Arnon  parting  them  from  this  lail 
tribe.  Their  country  was  hot,  fandy,  and  in  many  parts 
quite  defert ;  yet  it  abounded  with  cattle,  particularly 
with  camels,  which  were  ufeful  beafts  of  burden  for  their 
caravans,  with  which  they  traded  into  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  The  land  of  Midian  was  divided 
into  a  kind  of  pentarchy,  or  five  kingdoms,  in  the  time 
of  the  Exodus ;  fo  that  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  war  which 
they  waged  with  the  Midianites,  are  laid  to  have  flain  its 
five  kings,  whofe  capitals  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  They  had  alfo  a  famous  metropolis, 
called  after  the  name  of  their  progenitor,  often  mentioned 
in  the  prophetic  books  of  fcripture,  as  well  as  by  other  au  - 
.hors  ;  particularly  by  Jolephus,  who  places  a  town  of 
that  appellation  near  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  the  lpot 
where  Ptolemy  places  that  of  Modiana.  (See  Madian.) 
Befides  thefe  towns,  there  were  in  this  country  Dibon- 
Gad,  a  large  town  on  the  river  Arnon  ;  and  Almon-Di- 
blathaim,  not  far  from  it ;  Beeroth,  fo  called  from  its 
many  wells ;  and  fome  others.  As  to  the  city  of  Midian, 
it  is  probable  that  they  rebuilt  it,  after  the  havock  com¬ 
mitted  upon  them  by  the  Ifraelites  ;  becaufe  Eufebius 
and  St.  Jerome,  who  place  it  on  the  river  Arnon,  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  fouth  of  Ar,  or  Areopolis,  in¬ 
form  us,  that  in  their  time  fome  remains  of  it  were  vilible. 

The  Midianites  derived  their  origin  and  name  from 
Midian,  the  fourth  fon  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  He,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  having  received  a  portion 
from  their  father,  were  fent  into  the  Eaft  Country,  that 
they  might  be  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Ifaac.  The  Mi¬ 
dianites,  in  early  tunes,  were  confounded  with  the  Ifn- 
maelites ;  and  many  ages  afterwards  they  are  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  the  Nabataeans  and  Kadarenes,  the 
pofterity  of  Nabioth  and  ICedar,  the  fons  of  Ilhmael.  We 
alfo  find  them  fo  incorporated  with  the  Moabites,  that 
Mofes  feems  to  have  regarded  them  as  almoft  one  nation. 
Their  religion  was  the  fame ;  and  they  aCled  in  the  ftrifteft 
concert  together  againft  him  and  the  Ifraelites.  They 
were  likewile  united  by  ties  of  blood  with  thele  nations, 
as  on  the  one  fide  they  were  defeended  from  Abraham, 
and  on  the  other  from  Lot ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  live  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  parts  of  their 
country,  they  joined  either  the  Moabites  or  the  Ifh- 
maelites.  The  Midianites  were  a  very  numerous  race ; 
and  may  be  diilinguiihed  into  two  dalles,  viz.  fhepherd* 
and  merchants.  The  Ihepherds  moved  here  and  there  in 
tents,  and  drove  their  cattle.,  before  them  5  even  when 
they  went  to  war.  The  merchants  alfo  travelled  from 
place  to  place  in  companies  or  caravans,  as  the  merchants 
of  thole  parts  do  at  this  day  ;  and  left  the  care  of  then- 
cattle  to  the  women.  The  former  had  probably  no  fixed 
habitations,  except  fome  ftrong  holds  uear  their  borders  i 
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fhc  merchants  alfo  had  few  or  none  but  marts  or  ftations, 
in  places  convenient  for  their  trade.  Thefe,  by  exchang¬ 
ing  their  gold  and  jewels  with  their  brethren  for  their  cat¬ 
tle,  enriched  the  fliepherds  with  precious  -ornaments. 
Their  manners  refpeftively  differed  according  to  their 
mode  of  life  ;  but  they  are  in  general  reprefented  as  being 
very  fumptuous  in  their  apparel.  (See  Judg.  viii.  26.) 
From  the  book  of  job  (ch.  xix.  23,  24..)  we  learn,  that 
the  ufe  of  writing  was  known  at  an  early  period  in  thofe 
parts  among  the  defcendants  of  Abraham.  They  mull 
aifo  have  had  fame  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  a lfo  of 
Ihip-building ;  fo  that  we  may  extend  the  circle  of  their 
fciences  beyond  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  allow  them  a 
competent  (kill  in  geography,  geometry,  and  aftronomy. 
The  Midianites  varied  in  religion  as  much  as  in  their 
manner  of  life.  In  the  north  of  Midian  they  appear  in 
the  days  of  Moles  to  have  been  addifted  to  all  the  abo¬ 
minations  of  the  Moabites  ;  but  in  the  fouth  we  find  that 
tjiey  were  attached  to  a  rational  and  fublime  fyftem,  long 
E)fter  their  brethren  had  funk  into  the  grofleft  corruption. 
The  government  of  the  Midianites  is  reprefented  rather 
as  ariftocratical  than  monarchical.  Their  chiefs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ftyled  kings.  The  moil  ancient  account  of  this 
nation  that  occurs,  after  what  we  have  already  ftated,  is 
that  of  their  war  with  Hadad  the  Horite,  when  Midian 
was  fmitten  by  him  in  the  field  of  Moab.  The  next  is  that 
of  their  purchafing  Jofeph  from  his  brethren  for  twenty 
pieces  of  filver,  and  carrying  him  away  with  them  into 
Egypt. 

Many  years  after  this  event,  there  lived  in  Midian, 
hear  the  Red  Sea,  a  prielt  or  prince  of  the  l'outhern  Mi¬ 
dianites,  called  Jethro  ;  whole  daughters  were  molefted 
by  fome  Ihepherds,  and  prevented  from  procuring  water 
for  their  father’s  flecks.  On  this  occafion  Mofes,  who  in 
his  flight  from  Pharaoh  had  arrived  in  Midian,  interpofed 
on  behalf  of  thefe  females,  and  cauled  the  fliepherds  to 
retire.  In  confequence  of  this  feafonable  aft  of  kindnefs, 
Mofes  was  invited  to  the  houfe  of  Jethro,  who  gave  him 
one  ofhis  daughters  in  marriage,  and  kept  his  fon-in-law 
with  him  forty  years.  When  Mofes  overcame  Sihon  the 
Amorite,  the  Midianites  were  at  enmity  with  Ifrael,  at 
leaf!  thofe  who  bordered  upon  the  Moabites  ;  and  they 
lean  about  this  time  to  have  been  very  aftive  in  feducing 
the  Ifraelites  from  the  worfhip  of  God  to  idolatry.  The 
Jewifli- lawgiver,  however,  made  preparation  for  invading 
their  country  3  and  they  fortified  their  caltles  and  com¬ 
bined  all  their  ftrength  in  order  to  refill  the  enemy. 
Their  efforts  were  unavailing  ;  as  they  were  defeated  with 
great  (laughter,  and  all  their  cities  and  caltles  were  laid 
in  afnes,  and  their  country  plundered  and  defolated. 
About  1 50  years  after  this  (laughter  of  the  Midianites, 
two  kings,  named  Zebah  and  Zilmunna,  appeared  as  their 
conductors  in  a  war  againft  the  Ifraelites  ;  and  they  were 
joined  by  the  Amalekites  and  Arabians,  The  deftruc- 
tion  occafioncd  by  thefe  combined  forces  continued  for 
feven  years ;  and  the  Ifraelites  were  compelled  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  plains,  and  by  want  of  fultenancc,  to  retire 
to  the  mountains,  and  -(helter  themfelves  in  caves  and 
fortrefles.  Gideon,  however,  exerted  himfelf  for  the 
refeue  of  his  country  3  and  his  efforts  were  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  the  Midianites  never  afterwards  prefumed  to  contend 
with  Ifrael.  They  were,  however,  a  powerful  nation 
many-ages  after  this  event,  as  well  as  famous  for  their 
Induftry,  riches,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  tents  ;  but 
in  the  firit  century  of  the  Chriftian  era  their  name  funk 
into  dilute,  and  was  fwallowed  up  by  that  of  the  more 
powerful  people  of  Arabia.  Between  3  and  400  years  ago 
there  was  a  ruined  city,  which  bore  the  ancient  name,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  pretend  to  Ihow  the 
place  where  Moles  watered  his  father-in-law’s  cattle. 
Abulfeda  calls  it  Median,  and  Mofes’s  father-in-law 
Shoaib ;  and  the  place  is  {till  one  of  the  ftations  in  the 
pilgrimage  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  under  the  name  of 
Shoaib’s  Cave.  Ancient  Univ.  Hijl.  vol.  ii. 

MID'I  ANITISH,  adj.  Belonging  to  Midian. 

Voh.  XV.  No.  1047. 
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MIDIE'H,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
on  the  Black  Sea:  fixty-nine  miles  ealt  of  Adrianople, 
and  fixty  north-weft  of  Conltantinople. 

MIDJA'RE.  See  Maceira,  vol.  xiv.  p.  39. 

MID'IONS  DO  OU'RO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  28.  S. 

MID'LAND,  adj.  Remote  from  the  coaft. — The  various 
dialefts  of  the  Englifti  in  the  north  and  weft,  render  their 
expreflions  many  times  unintelligible  to  the  other,  and 
both  fcarce  intelligible  to  the  midland.  Hale. — Surrounded 
by  land  ;  mediterranean  : 

There  was  the  Plymouth  fquadron  now  come  in, 

Which  twice  on  Bifcay’s  working  bay  had  been. 

And  on  the  midland  lea  the  French  had  aw’d.  Dryden. 

MID'LEG,  f.  Middle  of  the  leg. — He  had  fifty  attend¬ 
ants,  young  men  all,  in  white  fatten,  loofe  coats  to  the 
midleg,  and  llpckings  of  white  (ilk.  Bacon. 

MID'LENT,  f.  The  middle  of  Lent. — The  fourth  Sun¬ 
day  in  Lent  is  with  us  generally  called  Midlent  Sunday. 
Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer. 

The  middle  or  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  was  formerly 
called  the  Sunday  of  the  Five  Loaves,  the  Sunday  of 
Bread,  and  the  Sunday  of  Refrefhment,  in  allufion  to  the 
Gofpel  appointed  for  this  day.  It  was  alfo  named  Rofe- 
Sunday,  from  the  pope’s  carrying  a  golden  rofe  in  his 
hand,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  ftreets  .as 
he  went  to  celebrate  the  eucharift,  and  at  his  return. 
Mothering  Sunday  is  another  name  attached  to  this  day, 
from  the  praftice,  in  Roman-catholic  times,  of  people 
vifiting  their  mother-church  on  Midlent  Sunday.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  cuftom  now  exifting  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  children  vifiting  their  parents,  and  prefenting 
them  with  money,  trinkets,  or  fome  other  trifle.  Fur¬ 
mety  is  commonly  a  rural  repaft  on  this  day:  it  is  made 
of  whole  grains  of  wheat,  firit  parboiled,  and  then  put 
into  and  boiled  in  milk,  fweetened,  and  feafoned  with 
{pices. 

MID'LENTING,  adj.  Going  about  to  vifit  parents  at 
midlent.— A  cuftom  (till  retained  in  many  parts  of  Eng,, 
land,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  midlenting,  or  mo¬ 
thering.  Wheatly. 

MID'MOST,  adj.  [from  mid,  or  contracted  from  middle - 
mojl :  this  is  one  of  the  words  which  have  not  a  compa¬ 
rative,  though  they  teem  to  have  a  fuperlative  degree.] 
The  middle : 

What  dulnefs  dropt  among  her  fons  imprclt 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  reft : 

So  from  the  midmojl  the  notation  fpreads 

Round  and  more  round  o’er  all  the  lea  of  heads.  Pope. 

MIDNAPOU'R,  a  circar  or  province  of  Hindooftan, 
fituated  partly  in  Bengal,  and  partly  in  Orifla ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Burdwan  and  Pachete,  on  the  ealt  by 
Biilunpour  and  Hoogly,  on  the  fouth  by  Moliurbunge, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Allahabad:  about  no  miles  long, 
and  from  30  to  40  broad. 

MIDNAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  the 
above  circar:  fixty  miles  weft  of  Calcutta,  and  1 16  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Moorlhedabad.  Lat.  22.  28.  N.  Ion.  87.  27.  E. 

MID'NIGHT,  J\  [The  poets  often  accented  the  ialt 
fyllable.]  The  noon  of  night ;  the  depth  of  night;  twelve 
at  night. — In  all  that  daYk  midnight  of  popery  there  were 
Hill  fome  gleams  of  light,  fome  witnelles  that  arole  to 
give  teftimony  to  the  truth.  Attcrbury. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return’d 

From  com  palling  the  earth ;  cautious  of  day.  Milton's  P.L. 

MID'NIGHT,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  night. — . 
I  hope  my  midnight  (ladies,  to  make  our  countries  flourifli 
in  myfterious  and  beneficent  arts,  have  not  ungratefully 
aft"efted  your  intellects.  Bacon. 

Some  folitary  cloifter  will  I  chufe 

Coarfe  my  attire,  and  fliort  (hall  be  my  deep, 

Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.  Dryden's  Sp.  F. 

4  T  MIDNIGUN'GE* 
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MIDNIGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Allahabad. 

MID'NOI,  or  Copper  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  fix  to  twelve  broad  ;  firlt  vifited 
by  the  Ruffians,  in  the  year  1755.  On  the  north,  the 
ffiores  are  for  the  moll  part  rocky  and  bold,  with  fome 
coniiderable  bays ;  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  are  more 
gentle,  and  in  part  fandy ;  only  towards  the  fouth-eaft 
cape  the  coaft  is  fronted  by  huge  overhanging  rocks  and 
Ihoals,  which  at  ebb  tide  form  a  level  with  the  ffiore. 
The  whole  illand  is  perfedly  deftitute  of  wood,  and  very 
mountainous  ;  the  mountains  are  very  lofty,  and  confilt 
of  a  brittle  ftony  ftratum,  which  frequently  tumbles  down 
in  very  large  mafles.  In  the  north- weftern  promontory 
native  copper  is  found,  from  which  the  ifland  received  its 
name.  Lat.  54.  40.  N.  Ion.  165.  44.  E. 

MID'NOON,  f.  The  height  of  noon ;  the  very  point 
when  the  fun  palfes  the  meridian. 

MIDNYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  thirty-^ive 
miles  north-eall  of  Benares. 

MI'DON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Adour 
a  little  below  Tartus. 

MIDORI'NO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  :  eighty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Jedo,  and 
220  eaft-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

MID'RIFF,  f.  [Saxon.]  The  diaphragm. — The  midriff' 
divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into  two  cavities  j  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Quincy. 

Whereat  he  inly  rag’d,  and  as  they  talk’d 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  ftone 

That  beat  out  life.  Milton's  Parudife  Loft. 

MID'ROE,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the  ShelifF. 

MIDSA'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Tomu. 

MID'SHIP,  f.  A  term  of  diltindion,  applied  by  fliip- 
wrights  to  feveral  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  in  the  broadeft 
part  of  the  veffiel,  called  the  mul/hips,  although  it  is  not  in 
the  middle  of  her  length  with  regard  to  the  breadth ;  it 
is  a  luppofed  line  from  the  Item  to  the  fttrn-poft. 

MID'SHIPMAN,  f.  A  fort  of  naval  cadet,  appointed 
by  the  captain  of  a  lhip  of  war,  to  lecond  the  orders  of 
the  fuperior  officers,  and  affift  in  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of 
the  veflel,  either  aboard  or  afliore.  The  number  of  mid- 
fhipmen,  like  that  of  feveral  other  officers,  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  lhip  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  a  firft-rate  man  of  war  has  twenty-four,  and  the 
inferior  rates  a  fuitable  number  in  proportion.  No  per- 
fon  can  be  appointed  lieutenant  without  having  previoufly 
ferved  two  years  in  the  royal  navy  in  this  capacity,  or  in 
that  of  mate,  befides  having  been  at  lead:  four  years  in 
adual  fervice  at  fea,  either  in  merchant-lhips  or  in  the 
royal  navy.. 

Midlhipman  is  accordingly  the  ftation  in  which  a  young 
volunteer  is  trained  in  the  feveral  exercifes  neceflary  to  at¬ 
tain  a  lufficient  knowledge  of  the  machinery,  movements, 
and  martial  operations,  of  a  lhip,  to  qualify  him  for  a  lea- 
officer.  As  he  is  on  many  occafions  obliged  to  mix  with 
the  common  failors,  particularly  in  the  exercifes  of  ex¬ 
tending  or  reducing  the  lails  in  the  tops,  he  ought  refo- 
lutely  to  guard  againft  the  contagion  with  which  the 
morals  of  his  inferiors  may  be  infeded.  He  Ihould,  how¬ 
ever,  avail  himfelf  of  their  knowledge,  and  acquire  their 
expertnels  in  managing  and  fixing  the  fails  and  rigging, 
and  never  fuller  himfelf  to  be  excelled  by  an  inferior.  He 
will  probably  find  a  virtue  in  altnoft  every  private  failor, 
which  is  entirely  unknown  to  many  of  his  officers :  that 
virtue  is  emulation,  which  is  not  indeed  mentioned  amongft 
their  qualities  by  the  gentlemen  of  terra  ftnna,  by  whom 
their  charaders  are  often  copioufly  deferibed  with  very 
little  judgment.  There  is  hardly  a  common  tar  who  is  not 
envious  of  fuperior  lkill  in  his  fellows,  and  jealous  on  all 
sccalions  to  be  outdone  in  what  he  conliders  as  a  branch 
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of  his  duty:  nor  is  he  more  afraid  of  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  whiftling  in  a  ftorm,  than  of  being  ftigmatized 
with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  lubber.  Fortified  againft 
this  fcandal  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  buimefs, 
the  failor  will  Sometimes  fneerin  private  at  the  execution 
of  orders  which  to  him  appear  awkward,  improper,  or 
unlike  a  feaman.  Nay,  he  will  perhaps  be  malicious 
enough  to  fupprefs  his  own  judgment,  and,  by  a  punctual 
obedience  to  command,  execute  whatever  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  manner  which  he  knows  to  be  improper,  in 
order  to  expole  the  perfon  commanding  to  difgrace  and 
ridicule.  Little  flailed  in  the  method  of  the  fchools,  he 
confiders  the  officer  who  cons  his  lefl'011  by  rote  as  very 
ill  qualified  for  his  ftation,  becaufe  particular  fituations 
might  render  it  neceflary  for  the  faid  officer  to  aflift  at 
putting  his  own  orders  in  pradice.  An  ignorance  in  this 
practical  knowledge  will  therefore  neceflarily  be  thought 
an  unpardonable  deficiency  by  thofe  who  are  to  followed  s 
directions.  Hence  the  midlhipman  who  aflbeiates  with 
thele  failors  in  the  tops,  till  he  has  acquired  a  competent 
lkill  in  the  fervice  of  extending  or  reducing  the  fails,  &c. 
will  be  often  entertained  with  a  number  of  fcurrilous 
jefts  at  the  expenle  of  his  fuperiors.  Hence  alfo  he  will 
learn,  that  a  timely  application  to  thofe  exercifes  can  only 
prevent  him  from  appearing  in  the  fame  defpicable  point 
of  view,  which  mull  certainly  be  a  cruel  mortification  to 
a  man  of  the  lmalleft  fenlibility. 

If  the  midlhipman  is  not  employed  in  tliefe  fervices, 
which  are  undoubtedly  neceflary  to  give  him  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  occupation,  a  variety  of  other 
objefts  prelent  themfelves  to  his  attention.  Without  pre- 
liiming  to  dictate  the  ftudies  which  are  molt  eilential  to 
his  improvement,  we  could  wilh  to  recommend  luch  as 
are  molt  fuitable  to  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Aftro- 
nomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics,  which  are  in  the  firlt 
rank  of  lcience,  are  the  materials  which  form  the  fkilful 
pilot  and  the  fuperior  mariner.  The  theory  of  navigation 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  two  former,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  movements  of  a  lhip  are  founded  upon  the 
latter.  The  aCtion  of  the  w'ind  upon  the  fails,  and  the 
refiltance  of  the  water  at  the  Item,  naturally  dictate  a» 
inquiry  into  the  property  of  folids  and  fluids ;  and  the 
ftate  of  the  lhip,  floating  on  the  water,  feems  to  dired  his 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  hydroftatics,  and  the  etfeds 
of  gravity.  A  proficiency  in  thefe  branches  of  lcience 
will  equally  enlarge  his  views,  with  regard  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  naval  war,  as  directed  by  the  efforts  of  powder 
and  the  knowledge  of  projectiles.  The  moll  effectual  me¬ 
thod  to  excite  his  application  to  thofe  ftudies,  is,  perhaps, 
by  looking  round  the  navy,  to  obferve  the  characters  of 
individuals.  By  this  inquiry  he  will  probably  difeover, 
that  the  officer  who  is  eminently  flailed  in  the  l'ciences, 
will  command  univerfal  refped  and  approbation ;  and 
that  whoever  is  latisfied  with  the  defpicable  ambition  of 
fliining  the  hero  of  an  afiembly,  will  at  length  become 
the  objeCt  of  univerfal  contempt.  The  attention  of  the 
former  will  be  engaged  in  thofe  ftudies  which  are  highly 
ufeful  to  himfelf  in  particular,  and  to  the  fervice  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  the  employment  of  the  latter  is  to  acquire  thofe 
fuperficial  accomplilhments  that  unbend  the  mind  from 
every  ufeful  lcience,  emafculate  the  judgment,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  hero  infinitely  more  dexterous  at  falling  into  his 
ftation  in  the  dance  than  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Unlefs  the  midlhipman  has  an  unconquerable  averfion 
to  the  acquilition  of  thofe  qualifications  which  are  fo  ef- 
fential  to  his  improvement,  he  will  very  rarely  want  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  a  progrefs  in  them.  Every  ftep  he 
advances  in  thofe  meritorious  employments  will  facilitate 
his  acceffion  to  the  next  in  order.  If  the  dunces,  who 
are  his  officers  or  meflmates,  are  rattling  the  dice,  roaring 
bad  verfes,  biffing  on  the  flute,  or  feraping  difeord  from 
the  fiddle,  his  attention  to  more  noble  ftudies  will  Iweeten 
the  hours  of  relaxation.  He  Ihould  recoiled,  that  no  ex¬ 
ample  from  fools  ought  to  influence  his  condud,  or  le . 
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duce  him  from  that  laudable  ambition  which  his  honour 
and  advantage  are  equally  concerned  to  purfue. 

MIDST,/.  Middle. — All  is  well  when  nothing  pleafes 
but  God',  being  thankful  in  the  midjl of  afflictions.  B{/hop 
Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Arife,  ye  fubtle  fpirits  that  can  fpy 
When  love  is  enter’d  in  a  female’s  eye  ; 

You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midjl  of  doubt, 

And  in  the  midft  of  frowns  can  find  it  out.  Dryden. 

MIDST,  adj.  [contracted  from  middeft,  the  fuperlative 
of  mid.']  Midmoft;  being  in  the  middle.— In  the  Slighted 
Maid,  there  is  nothing  in  the  firft  aft  but  what  might 
have  been  laid  or  done  in  the  fifth  ;  nor  any  thing  in  the 
midjl  which  might  not  have  been  placed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Dryden' s  Dufrefnoy. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  firft,  Him  laft,  Him  midjl,  and  without  end.  Milton. 

MIDST,  prep.  Sometimes  poetically  ufed  for  amity 7, 
in  all  its  fenfes. 

MID'STREAM,  f.  Middle  of  the  ftream  : 

The  midjlream' s  his,  I  creeping  by  the  fide. 

And  ihoulder’d  off  by  his  impetuous  tide.  Dryden. 

MID'SUMMER,  /  The  fummer  folflice,  reckoned  to 
fall  on  June  the  twenty-fourth.. — However  orthodox  my 
(entiments  relating  to-  public  affairs  may  be  while  I  am 
now  writing,  they  may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring 
me  into  trouble  before  Midfummer.  SwiJ't. 

Midsummer-day  is  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the  Baptift. 
This  feftival  is  firft  noticed  by  Maximus  Tauricenfis,  who 
lived  about  the  year  400.  According  to  Bourne,  ftrange 
divinations  were  formerly  ufed  on  the  vigil  of  this  day : 
w  Men  and  women  were  accuftomed  to  gather  together 
in  the  evening  by  the  fea-fide,  or  in  fome  certain  lioufe, 
and  there  adorn  a  girl,  who  was  her  parent’s  firft-begotten 
child,  after  the  manner  of  a  bride.  Then  they  feafted, 
and  leaped  after  the  manner  of  bacchanals,  and  danced 
and  fliouted  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  their  holidays; 
after  this  they  poured  into  a  narrow-necked  veflel  fome 
of  the  fea-vvater,  and  put  alfo  into  it  certain  things  be¬ 
longing  to  each  of  them  ;  then,  as  if  the  devil  gifted  the 
girl  with  the  faculty  ef  telling  future  things,  they  would 
inquire  with  a  loud  voice  about  the  good  or  evil  fortune 
that  (liould  attend  them;  upon  this  the  girl  would  take 
out  of  the  vefiel  the  firll  thing  that  came  to  hand,  and 
ihow  it,  and  give  it  to  the  owner,  who,  upon  receiving  it, 
was  fo  foolilh  as  to  imagine  himlelf  wiler,  as  to  the  good 
cr  evil  fortune  that  fflould  attend  him.” 

St.  John’s  eve  was  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Goths 
and  Swedes  with  great  leftivity,  and  with  a  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations :  this  cuftom  alfo 
partook  fo  much  of  a  duty,  that  it  was  enjoined  upon 
pofterity  to  continue  it.  The  people  at  large  being  called 
upon  to  meet  in  the  public  parts  of  the  cities  or  in  the 
fields,  large  fires  were  lighted,  round  which  it  was  the 
cuftom  to  exhibit  the  noble  aftions  of  famous  men  and 
women  by  finging  their  praifes,  particularly  thofe  females 
who  had  been  eminent  for  their  chaitity.  This  period 
was  alfo  a  kind  of  Saturnalia,  as  it  was  then  allowable  for 
the  people  and  the  peafantry  to  adjult  to  their  ruftic 
rhymes,. pipes,  See.  the  aftions  of  the  degenerate  nobility, 
cruel  oppreflors,  or  infamous  women.  Females,  married 
and  fingle,  were  alfo  permitted  to  difclofe  in  finging  the 
unfaithfulnefs  of  their  lovers  or  the  faults  of  their  huf- 
bands,  whether  in  playing  at  dice,  or  frequenting  taverns, 
keeping  bad  company,  or  extravagance  in  clothes.  The 
men  on  their  part,  of  all  ages,  were  alio  permitted  to  ex- 
pofe  by  finging  the  infidelity  of  their  wives  or  lovers.  It 
was  equally  lawful  for  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  expofe 
the  frauds  of  mechanics,  artificers,  merchants,  feamen, 
and  even  the  malpraftices  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
Thele  longs,  being  accompanied  with  mufical  inftruments 
of  various  kinds,  were  highly  attraftive  ;  though  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  feftival  was  profeifedly  to  encourage  youth  in 
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the  cultivation  and  praftice  of  virtue,  by  expofing  the 
bafenefs  and  deformity  of  vice. 

For  fome  account  of  the  Midfummer-fports  in  London, 
fee  the  article  Game,  vol.  viii.  p.  203.-  and  for  the  Ihows 
more  particularly  appertaining  to  the  city-watch  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  fee  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  72.  The  fame 
fpecies  of  Ihows,  but  probably  not  upon  fo  extenfive  a  fcale, 
were  exhibited  in  other  cities  and  iarge  towns  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  Strutt  has  noticed  an  ordinance  for  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen,  of  the  city  of 
Chefter,  to  provide  yearly,  for  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  on 
the  eve  of  the  feftival  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  a  pageant, 
which  is  exprefsly  laid  to  be  “  according  to  ancient  cuf- 
tome,”  confining  of  four  giants,  one  unicorn,  one  dro¬ 
medary,  one  luce,  or  flower-de-luce  (we  are  not  able  to 
conjefture  what  kind  of  animal  this  was),  one  camel,  one 
afs,  one  dragon,  fix  hobby-horfes,  and  fix  naked  boys. 
In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  this  fpeftacle  was  dis¬ 
continued.  ;  and  the  giants,  with  the  beafts,  were  deftroyed. 
At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was  agreed  by  the  ci¬ 
tizens  to  re-place  the  pageant ;  and,  as  the  following 
computation  of  the  charges  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
flrow  are  exceedingly  curious,  we  fhall  lay  them  before 
the  reader  as  we  find  them  in  Strutt.  We  are  told  that 
“  all  things  were  to  be  made  new,  by  reafon  the  ould 
modells  were  all  broken.”  The  computift  then  proceeds : 

“  For  finding  all  the  materials,  with  the  workman  (hip,  of 
the  four  great  giants,  all  to  be  made  new,  as  neere  as 
may  be  lyke  as  the/  were  before,  at  five  pounds  a  giant 
the  leaft  that  can  be ;  and  four  men  to  carry  them,  at 
two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  each.”  The  materials  for  the 
compolition  of  thele  monlters,  are  afterwards  Ipecified  to 
be  “  hoops  of  various  magnitudes,  and  other  productions 
of  the  cooper,  deal  boards,  nails,  pafteboard,  lealeboard, 
paper  of  various  forts,  with  buckram,  fize-cloth,  and  old 
lheets  for  their  bodies,  lleeves,  and  (hirts,  which  were  to 
be  coloured  ;  alio  tinfille,  tinfoil,  gold  and  filver  leaf,  and' 
colours  of  different  kinds,  with  glue  and  pafte  in  abun¬ 
dance.”  Refpefting  the  laft  article,  a  very  ridiculous 
entry  occurs  in  the  bill  of  charges,  it  runs  thus :  “  For 
arfnick  to  put  into  the  pafte,  to  lave  the  giants  from  being 
eaten  by  the  rats,  one  (hilling  and  four-pence.”  But  to 
go  on  with  the  eftimate:  “  For  the  new  making  the  City 
Mount,  called  the  Maior's  Mount,  as  auncieutly  it  was, 
and  for  hireing  of  bays  for  the  fame,  and  a  man  to  carry 
it,  three  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eightpence.”  The  bays 
mentioned  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  article  was  hung 
round  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  extended  to  the 
ground,  or  near  it,  to  conceal  the  bearers.  “  For  making 
anew  the  Merchant  Mount,  as  it  auncieutly  was,  with  a 
lhip  to  turn  round,  the  hiring  of  the  bays,  and  five  men 
to  carry  it,  four  pounds.”  The  lhip  and  new  dreffing  it, 
is  charged  at  five  (hillings  ;  it  was  probably  made  with 
pafteboard,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  principal  article 
in  the  manufacturing  of  both  the  moveable  mountains  :  it 
was  turned  by  means  of  a  fwivel  attached  to  an  iron  han¬ 
dle  underneath  tit?  frame.  “  For  making  anew  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  caftell,  and  a  cupid,”  with  lus  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  “fuitable  to  it;”  the  caftle  was  covered  with  tin- 
foil,  and  the  cupid  with  Ikins,  lo  as  to  appear  to  be  na¬ 
ked  ;  “  and  alfo  for  two  men  to  carry  them  ;  one  pound 
fixteen  (hillings  and  eight-pence.  For  making  anew  the 
four  beaftes  called  the  unicorne,  the  antelop,  the  flower- 
de-luce,  and  the  camell,  one  pound  fixteen  (hillings  and 
four-pence  apiece;  and  for  eight  men  to  carry  them,  lix- 
teen  (hillings.  For  four  hobby-horfes,  fix  (hillings  and 
eight- pence  apiece;  and  for  four  boys  to  carry  them,  four 
Ihillings.  For  hance-ftaves,  garlands,  and  balls,  for  the 
attendants  upon  the  mayor  and  lheriffs,  one  pound  nine¬ 
teen  Ihillings.  For  makinge  anew  the  dragon,  and  for 
fix  naked  boys  to  beat  at  it,  one  pound  fixteen  Ihillings. 
For  fix  morris-dancers,  with  a  pipe  and  tabret,  twenty 
Ihillings.”  Strutt's  Spoj-ts  and  Pajiimes,  p.  xxvii-xxix. 

MID' WARD,  adj.  Midft;  being  in  the  middle.  Todd's 
Johnjon. 

a  MID'WAYa 
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MIDWAY,  f.  The  part  of  the  way  equally  difbmt 
from  the  beginning  and  end.— He  were  an  excellent  man 
that  were  made  in  the  midway  between  him  and  Benedick ; 
the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  fays  nothing  ;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady’s  eldeft  fon,  evermore  tattling. 
Shakefpeare' s  Much  Ado. 

Pity  and  ffiarae  !  that  they,  who  to  live  well 

Stood  fo  fair,  (hould  turn  afide  to  tread 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint !  Milton. 

MID' WAY,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  between  two 
places  : 

How  dizzy  ’tis,  to  call  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Shakefpeare. 

MID'WAY,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  paffage  : 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 

She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden's  Hocca.ee. 

MID'WAY,  a.  town  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia :  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Savannah. 

MID'WAY,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Rutland. 

MID'WIFE,  f.  [This  is  derived,  both  by  Skinner,  and 
Junius,  from  nub  or  meed,  a  reward,  and  the  Sax.  pip, 
wife.  Johnfon.  The  interpretation  of  tips  etymology, 
which  Verftegan  alfo  gives,  is,  “  a  woman  of  meed,  de- 
ferving  recompence.”  But  this  feems  a  forced  meaning. 
May  not  the  word  be  more  naturally  derived  from  the 
Saxon  prepofition  mib,  with,  and  pip,  wife  ;  implying  the 
wife  or  woman  who  is  attendant  upon,  that  is,  with,  the 
woman  in  childbirth  ?  Todd.]  A  woman  who  affills  wo¬ 
men  in  childbirth. — I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation 
of  brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  (kill  of  timid- 
wife.  Locke. 

But  no  man,  fure  !  e’er  left  his  houfe 

And  faddled  Ball  with  thoughts  fo  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  Ipoufe, 

Before  he  knew  (he  was  with  child.  Prior. 

As  the  praftice  of  midwifery  was,  until  very  lately, 
entirely  confined  to  women,  we  have  no  term  by  which 
to  denominate  a  male  pradfitioner,  but  the  barbarous 
compounded  one,  man-midwife.  Indeed  no  language  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  has  a  primitive  word  for  a  male 
praftitioner  in  this  art.  The  Hebrew  mid  wives  were  all 
female,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  by  the  facred  text.  In 
Greek,  we  find  Hippocrates  feminizing  an  old-fafliioned 
word  applied  to  a  healer,  and  even  to  a  botcher;  and  other 
writers  ufing  a  term  as  often  applied  to  the  nurl’e.  The 
noun  ohjletrix,  in  Latin,  has,  we  believe,  no  mafeuline. 
In  modern  languages,  the  Germans  have  two  expreflions, 
both  of  which  leem  to  refer  to  labour-pains  or  groanings, 
and  both  are  feminine.  The  Italians  have  dropped  the 
old  Latin  term,  and  ufe  commere,  which  is  indifferently 
applied  to  a  nurfe  or  gofiip  attending  at  thofe  periods. 
The  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  next  to  the  Italians, 
retain  moft  of  the  original  Latin,  have  commadre,  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfes,  and  alfo  as  a  god-mother.  They  have, 
indeed,  the  term  medico,  or  chirurgeon-parteiro ;  but  thefe 
are  evidently  of  modern  invention,  from  partire,  or  the 
Latin  partum,  fupine  of  pareo,  to  bring  forth.  The  pro¬ 
per  French  term  is  J age  femme,  fo  called,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  fuppoied  knowledge,  but  becaufe  (he  is  em¬ 
powered,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  to  baptize.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  (he  does  not  always  wait  for  the  birth  of  the  child  ; 
but,  if  the  labour  is  lingering,  and  on  that  account  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  the  infant,  it  is,  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent,  baptized  by  dipping  the  midwife’s  finger  into 
water,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
child:  the  woman  then  pronounces  In  nomine  patris.  Sec. 
concluding  by  proclaiming  “  The  child  is  baptized.”  Of 
late  years  the  French  have  adopted  the  word  accouchafc, 
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from  the  verb  accouclier,  to  put  to  bed  ;  and,  for  the  male 
practitioner,  accoucheur ;  a  term  which  we  have  now  pretty 
generally  adopted.  Loud.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  85. 

7o  MID'WIFE,  or  Mid'wive,  v.  a.  To  affift  in  child¬ 
birth.— Without  this  ubiquity,  how  could  (he  be  feen  at 
harveft,  wiping  the  faces  of  reaping  monks,  whilft  (lie  is 
elfewhere  burning  villages,  or  in  a  rich  abby  midwiving  an 
abbefs,  whom  her  Reward  had  unfortunately  gotten  with 
child  ?  Brevint's  Saul  and  Sum.  at  Jdndor. — To  produce. — • 
The  foul,  by  the  fame  ftrength,  as  opportunities  do  mid¬ 
wife  them  out,  brings  forth  chriftian  foiritua!  aftions. 
Hammond. — Two  fevere  fits  of  ficknefs  di  1  midwive  them 
[two  difeourfes]  into  the  world.  Dalgamio's Deaf  and  Dumb 
Maui's  Tutor. 

This  child  of  yours,  born  without  fpurious  blot. 

And  fairly  midwiv'd,  as  it  was  begot, 

Doth  fo  much  of  the  parents’  goodnefs  bear. 

You  may  be  proud  to  own  it  for  your  heir. 

Bp.  H.  King's  VerJ'es  pref.  to  Sandys's  Pfalnis. 

To  MID'WIFE,  t>.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  a  mid¬ 
wife. — Where  was  the  “  genius  loci”  when  this  difafter 
happened  ?  Perhaps  in  the  office  of  Diana,  when  her  tem¬ 
ple  was  burning,  gone  a  midwifing.  Warburton  to  Hurd. 

MID'WIFERY,  Mid'wifry,  or  Mid'wivery,  f.  A f- 
fiftance  given  at  childbirth. — Trade  of  a  midwife.— Aft  of 
production  ;  help  to  production  ;  co-operation  in  pro¬ 
duction.  See  the  article  Parturition. — Sharp  inven¬ 
tions — begotten,  or  at  leaft  brought  forth,  by  the  mid¬ 
wifery  of  a  pipe  of  good  tobacco  !  Bp.  Taylor. — As  to 
mental  midwivery,  and  communication  of  our  notions. 
Whitlock. — There  was  never  any  thing  propounded  for 
public  good,  that  did  not  meet  with  oppofition  ;  arifing 
from  the  humour  of  fuch  as  would  have  nothing  brought 
into  the  world  but  by  their  own  midwifry.  Child's  Dif% 
on  Trade. 

So  hafty  fruits,  and  too-ambitious  flowers. 

Scorning  the  midwifry  of  rip’ning  (howers. 

In  fpight  of  frofts  Ipring  from  th’  unwilling  earth.  Stepney, 

MID' WIFISH,  adj.  A&ing  the  part  of  a  midwife ;  be¬ 
fitting  a  midwife.  JohnJ'on. 

MID'WINTER,  f.  The  winter  folftice ;  December  the 
twenty-firft. — Chriftmas-day  is  frequently  called,  in  our 
old  monuments,  midwinter -day,  and  midwinter-made :  from 
whence,  I  fuppofe,  it  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  that, 
when  that  name  was  firft  applied  to  that  day,  the  day 
whereon  Chriftmas  fell  was  in  the  calendar  either  coinci¬ 
dent  with,  or  not  far  removed  from,  the  winter  lolftice. 
Hammond. 

Begin  when  the  (low  waggoner  defeends, 

Nor  ceafe  your  fowing  till  Midwinter  ends.  Dryden. 

MIE'DES,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Xalon, 
near  Calataiud. 

MJEDNI'KI.  See  Medniki,  p.  15. 

MIE'DZIAL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna :  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of  Brailaw. 

MIEnzIBOR'.  See  Mottelwalde. 

MIEDZINEC'ZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefk  :  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Brzefk. 

MIEDZIRZEC'ZKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Volhynia  :  fifty-two  miles  north-north-weft-of 
Zytomiers. 

MIEDZYRZEC'Z,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Novogrodek  :  forty-four  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Novogrodek. 

MIEDZYRZYC'Z,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiev  :  thirty-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Czyrkafy. 

MIE'GIA,  f.  [appears  to  have  been  named  by  Schreber 
in  honour  of  two  Swifs  anaromifts  and  botanifts,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
Moft  probably  they  were  father  and  (bn.  John  Rcdo/pk 
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Mie#  publilbed  his  inaugural  Differtatlon  on  Chamasme- 
Iuru° leucanthemum  at  Bafil  in  1721,  which  was  reprinted 
two  years  afterwards.  Achilles  Mieg  publifhed  a  work  in 
*7151,  at  the  fame  place,  which  he  calls  “  Specimen  obfer- 
vationum  anatomicarum  atque  botanicarum  and  in  this 
are  deferibed  fome  rare  grades,  as  well  as  the  genus 
SdoNTiA.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order 
snonogynia,  natural  order  gramina.  Generic  charadfers 
«*— Calyx  :  glume  one-flowered,  two-valved  ;  valves  ovate, 
concave,  nerved  ;  upper  valve  ihorter,  blunt ;  lower  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer,  fharpifti.  Corolla  :  two-valved  ;  valves  ven- 
tricofe,  nerved  ;  outer  ovate,  blunt  within,  and  longer 
than  thecalycine  valve  ;  inner  oblong,  comprefled  at  the 
tip,  fharpifli,  the  edges  convoluted,  longer  than  the  outer, 
■within  the  .  upper  calycine  valve.  Ne&ary  one-leafed, 
ovate,  gibbous  at  the  back,  fomewhat  comprefled,  acute, 
even,  thick,  fuberous,  thinner  at  the  tip  and  edges,  fliorter 
than  the  corolla,  oppofite  to  the  larger  coralline  glume, 
involving  the  germ.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  antherae  oblong,  acute.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  oblong,  lubtriquetrous,  within  the  neftary  ; 
ftyle  fimple,  capillary,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  ftigmas 
two,  capillary.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seed :  fingle,  ob¬ 
long,  triquetrous-rounded,  rolled  up  in  the  neftary,  in¬ 
closed  within  the  permanent  calyx  and  corolla. — Ej Ij'ential 
Charadcr.  Calyx  one-flowered,  and  corolla  two-valved  ; 
nedtary  one-valved,  involving  the  germ  ;  feed  triquetrous- 
bounded,  included  within  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  nedlary. 

Miegia  maritima,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Root  creeping ; 
culms  half  a  foot  high,  covered  with  leaves,  branched  at 
the  top.  Native  of  the  fandy  coafts  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana. 

MIE'HLEN,  or  Mi'hlem,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in 
the  principality  of  Catzenelnbogen :  three  miles  north 
of  Naftede,  and  fix  fouth  of  Naffau. 

MJEIBOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek:  fifty-eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

MI'EKOW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Cracow.  This  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  on 
the  model  of  Jerufalem,  by  Gripfius  Jaxa,  after  his  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  tp  that  city.  It  is  twelve  miles  north 
of  Cracow. 

MI'EL  (John),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  in  *599, 
at  Vlaenderen,  a  village  near  Antwerp.  He  was  firft  a 
difciple  of  Gerard  Segers,  and  was  much  diftinguilhed  for 
his  proficiency  in  the  art.  For  further  improvement  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  entered  the  fchool  of  Andrea  Sacchi  at 
Rome.  Being  employed  by  that  painter  on  a  pidture  in 
the  Barberini  palace,  he  gave  way  to  his  natural  turn,  and 
made  fome  figures  in  the  grotelque  ftyle,  which  fo  much 
irritated  Andrea,  that  he  difcharged  him  from  his  fervice. 
Miel  then  took  arefolution  to  purfue  in  earneft  the  nobler 
branch  of  the  art,  and  vifited  Lombardy  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  works  of  Corregio  and  the  Caracci.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  painted  in  the  gallery  of  Monte  Cavallo,  for 
pope  Alexander  VII.  Mofesftriking  the  Rock,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  feveral  chapels  in  Rome  with  hiftory-pieces,  which 
are  performances  of  merit,  though  fomewhat  deficient  in 
grace  and  grandeur.  His  excellence,  in  fadt,  lay  in  infe¬ 
rior  fubjedts,  fuch  as  carnivals,  beggars,  gypfies,  rural 
feenes,  and  efpecially  hunting-pieces,  in  which  his  figures 
of  animals  are  touched  with  great  truth  and  fpirit.  Hence 
he  has  been  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Giovanni  della 
Vite.  His  colouring  is  clear  and  brilliant,  and  his  fmall 
'works  exhibit  great  delicacy  and  beauty  of  pencil.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome ; 
and  his  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Turin  by 
Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  who  kept  him  five  years 
in  his  fervice,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  St. 
.Maurice.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1664,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  fineft  works  of  this 
mafter  were  to  be  feen  in  the  grand  faloon  of  the  duke’s 
hunting-ieat,  reprefenting  the  chace  of  various  animals, 
pthers  are  in  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  and  in 
Vot.  XV.  No.  104,8. 
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different  cabinets.  Miel  etched  feveral  of  his  own  de. 
figns.  Gen.  Blog. 

MI'ELAN,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  department  of  the 
Gers  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Mirande,  and  eight 
north-eaftof  Rabafteins.  Lat.43.25-N.  lon.o.  23. E. 

MIELEC',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sandomirz. 

MI'ELESDORF.  See  Muhldorf. 

MI'ELNICK.  See  Melnik,  p.  65. 

.MI'ELNICK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Bielfk  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-w’eft  of  Biellk. 

M  IE'N,  f.  [mine,  Fr.  or  mynd,  Goth,  the  countenanced 
Air ;  look ;  manner. — What  can  have  more  the  figure 
and  mien  of  a  ruin,  than  craggs,  rocks,  and  cliff's.  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

[He]  mark’d  her  rare  demeanure,  which  him  feem’d 
So  farre  the  meane  of  lliepherds  to  excell.  Spenfer. 

In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  feen 

Clorinda’s  fpirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

MI'EN,  a  rock  in  the  Engliih  Channel,  near  the  coaft 
of  France.  Lat.48.  58.  N.  Ion.  1.  32.  W. 

MI'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi  t 
twenty-three  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Han-tcheng. 

MI'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen:  fifty-fix  miles  weft  of  Pao-king.  Lat.  51.  28.  N. 
Ion.  104.  29.  E. 

MI'EN-TAM-KEOU-TOU'KA,  a  town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  Lat.41.1-N.  Ion.  119. 42.  E. 

MI'EN-TCHOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Se-tchuen  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Han. 

MI'EN-YANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
inHou-quang:  617  miles  fouth  of Pe-kine.  Lat.  30. 12.  N. 
Ion.  1 12. 49.  E. 

MIENDSIR'SITCH.  See  Meseritz,  p.  180. 

MIER-CHAS-KUN',  a  town  of  Periia,  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan,  containing  about  400  houfes,  and  feveral  ba¬ 
zars  ;  fituated  near  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis :  forty  miles 
north  of  Schiras. 

MIE'RIS  (Francis),  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  painterk 
of  the  Dutch  fchool,  was  born  in  1635,  at  Leyden,  where 
his  father  was  a  goldfmith  and  jeweller.  He  ftudied  un-- 
der  Vliet,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Vanden  Tempel ;  but  it  was 
the  fecond  of  tliefe  mafters  whofe  ftyle  and  manner  he 
chiefly  adopted,  and  whofe  principal  fcliolarheis  reckoned. 
His  works  were  portraits,  converfations,  and  feenes  ist 
common  life  j  in  all  which  his  imitation  of  nature  was  fo 
perfect  as  to  excite  the  greateft  admiration.  With  all  the 
delicate  finiih  of  Gerard  Douw,  he  had  a  better  choice  of 
fubjedts,  and  a  more  correct  and  enlarged  tafte  of  defign. 
His  colouring  is  alfo  more  clear,  and  his  touch  more  for¬ 
cible  and  fpirited.  In  giving  the  reprefentation  of  different 
kinds  of  fluffs  he  was  unparalleled  ;  and  his  pictures  im¬ 
mediately  bore  that  value,  which  the  imitative  branch  of 
the  art,  when  executed  in  the  higheft  perfection,  will 
ever  command,  as  addrefling  itfelf  to  the  common  judg¬ 
ment.  His  ufual  recompence  for  working  was  at  the  rate 
of  a  ducat  an  hour ;  but  feveral  of  his  pieces  rofe  to  a 
price  much  beyond  that  eftimate.  His  careleffnefs  and 
intemperance  however  kept  him  indigent.  He  was  im- 
prifoned  for  debt  j  and,  when  urged  by  his  creditors  to 
procure  his  liberation  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  he 
replied  that  the  view  of  bolts  and  bars  would  make  the 
pencil  drop  from  his  hand.  Having  once  in  a  fit  of  in¬ 
toxication  fallen  into  a  fewer,  whence  he  was  extricated 
by  a  cobler  and  his  wife,  who  took  him  home  and  put  hint 
to  bed,  he  repaid  their  kindnefs  two  years  after  by  a  pic¬ 
ture,  which  the  woman  fold  to  a  burgomafter  for  eight 
hundred  florins.  One  of  his  fineft  pieces  was  a  picture  of 
a  young  lady  fainting,  a  phyfician  attempting  to  recover 
her,  and  an  old  woman  handing  by.  Three  thoufand 
florins  were  in  vain  offered  for  it  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany,  who  procured  feveral  of  the  other  works  of 
Mieris,  which  are  regarded  as  fome  of  the  moft  curious  in 
the  Florentine  gallery.  One  of  the  molt  beautiful  of  the 
*  U  works 
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works  of  Francis  Mieris  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
not  very  common,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Shrimp-man.  He  died 
at  Leyden  in  1681  ;  and  is  called  by  connoifleurs  the  Old 
Mieris,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  his  fon, 

MIE'RIS  (William),  who  of courfe  is  called  the  Young. 
He  was  born  at  the  fame  place  as  his  father,  and  learned 
from  him  the  art  of  painting,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  ;  when,  his  father  dying,  he  was  left  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  which  happily  led  him  to 
lludy  nature,  and  in  that  ftudy  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  towards  obtaining  an  equal  reputation  with  his 
father.  At  firft  he  painted  the  fame  fubjefts  as  his  father; 
but  afterwards,  ambitious  of  a  nobler  fame,  he  attempted 
higher  fubjedls.  Not  being  however  prepared  with  pro¬ 
per  ftudies,  he  did  not  fucceed  fo  happily  as  his  adven¬ 
turous  fpirit  deferved.  He  fometimes  painted  landicapes 
and  animals,  and  modelled  his  figures  with  very  confider¬ 
able  ikill.  Probably  this  divifion  of  his  time  and  ftudies 
operated  to  prevent  his  arriving  at  the  fame  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  minute  finifhing  as  his  father:  certain  it  is, 
that  his  works  will  not  bear  the  comparifon,  being  poor 
and  thin,  and  wrought  by  a  lefs  full  and  more  timid  pen¬ 
cil.  He  died  in  1747,  aged  eighty-five;  and  left  a  fon, 
Ftaticis  Mieris,  born  at  Leyden  in  1689,  who,  not  having 
the  talent  of  originality,  employed  himlelf  in  copying  the 
works  of  his  father  and  grandfather  :  and  it  is  mod  likely, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  pieces  diftributed  at  fines  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Mieris,  are  the  fecond-hand  productions 
of  this,  the  younger  Francis,  who  was  alfo  a  writer,  and 
publilhed  leveral  works  relative  to  the  hiltory  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Low  Countries.  D'Argenvil/e. 

MI'ES,  Mi'za,  or  Strzi'bro,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Pilfen  :  fourteen  miles  welt  of  Pillen,  and 
iifty-fix  weft-fouth-weft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.43.  N.  Ion. 
13.  6.  E. 

MIETOU4,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Abo. 

To  MIE'VE,  v.  a.  [the  old  verb  for]  To  move  s 
But  afterwards  Ihe  gan  him  foft  to  Ihrieve, 

And  wooe  with  faire  intreatie,  to  difclole 

Which  of  the  nymphes  his  heart  fo  fore  did  mieve.  Spenfer. 

MIE'ZA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
which  was  more  anciently  called  Stramonium,  fituated 
near  Stagira.  Here,  Plutarch  inform  us,  the  ftone  leats 
and  lhady  walks  of  Ariftotle  were  ftiown.  Of  this  place 
was  Peuceftas,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  and  therefore 
furnamed  Miezmis. 

MIE'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
forty-two  miles  weft  of  Salamanca. 

MIE'ZEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder  eight  miles  below  Cultrin. 

MIFF,  f.  [a  colloquial  word,  chiefly  in  ufe  among  fe¬ 
males.]  A  flight  degree  of  refentment.  Mafon's  Suppl.  to 
Johnfon. 

MIF'FED,  rtf/;.  Slightly  offended.  Mafon. 

MIF'FLIN,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  furrounded  by  Lycoming,  Franklin,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Huntingdon,  counties  ; 
containing  1851  fquare  miles,  1,184,960  acres,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  townlhips.  The  mountains  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  abound  with  iron-ore ;  and  leveral  forges  have  been 
ereCted  for  working  it.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Juniatta 
and  other  ftreams  ;  it  has  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and 
abundance  of  lime-ftone.  This  county  and  Center  con¬ 
tain  13,609  people.  The  chief  town  is  Lewiftown. — A 
linall  town  in  the  above  county,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Juniatta:  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Lewiftown. — A  fort  on  a 
fimall  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill-river,  about  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Philadelphia. 

MIF'FLINBURG,  a  poft-town  of  Northumberland- 
sounty,  Pennfylvania:  218  miles  from  Walhington. 

MIGDALEL',  [from  the  Heb.]  The  name  of  a  city. 
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MIGDALGAD',  the  name  of  a  city. 

MIG'DOL,  or  Mag'dol,  in  Scripture-geography,  a 
place  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  on  this  fide  Pi-hahiroth,  or 
between  it  and  the  Red  Sea,  towards  its  extremity.  The 
term  denotes  a  tower  or  fortrefs.  It  is  probably  the  Mag- 
dolum  of  Herodotus,  feeing  the  Septuagint  render  it  by 
the  fame  name. 

MIGGINESS',  one  of  t-he  Faroer  Iflands. 

MIGHT,  the  preterite  of  may;  [what  the  A.  Saxons 
wrote  msege^S,  or  maegSe,  i.  e.  what  one  mayeth ;  the 
third  perfon  lingular  of  the  indicative  of  magan,  valere, 
pofle.  H.  Toolie.~\  To  have  had  power  to  ;  to  have  been 
poflible. — Matters  of  fuch  conlequence  Ihould  be  in  plain 
words,  as  little  liable  as  might  be  to  doubt.  Locke. — Ufed 
by  Spenfer  for jhould.- — The  thing  that  might  not  be,  and 
yet  was  done.  Fairy  Queen. 

MIGHT,  J'.  [Saxon.]  Power;  ftrength  ;  force. — A S 
oath  of  mickle  might.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  V. 

Wherefore  fhould  not  ftrength  and  might 

There  fail,  where  virtue  fails  ?  Milton's  Par adife  Loft. 

Might  and  Main.  Utmoft  force;  higheft  degree  of 
ftrength. — This  privilege  the  clergy  in  England  formerly 
contended  for  with  all  might  and  main.  Ayliffe. 

With  might  and  mam  they  chac’d  the  murd’rous  fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.  Dry  den. 

MI'GHTILY,  adv.  With  great  power;  powerfully; 
efficacioufly;  forcibly. — So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God,  and  prevailed.  Afts  xix.  20. — Vehemently;  vigo- 
roully  ;  violently. — Do  as  adverfaries  do  in  law,  ftrive 
mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shakefpeare. — Let 
man  and  beaft  be  .covered  with  fackcloth,  and  cry  mightily 
unto  God.  Jonah  iii.  8. — In  a  great  degree;  very  much. 
This  isafenfe fcurcely  to  he  admitted  but  in  low  language. — 
An  afs  and  an  ape  conferring  grievances ;  the  afs  Com¬ 
plained  mightily  for  want  of  horns,  and  the  ape  for  want 
of  a  tail.  L'Ejirange's  Fables. — I  was  mightily  pleafed  with 
a  ftory  applicable  to  this  piece  of  philolophy.  SpeblaUrr. 

There’s  ne’er  a  one  of  you  but  trufts  a  knave, 

That  mightily  deceives  you.  Titus  Andronicvs. 

MI'GHTINESS, /.  Power;  greatnefs  ;  height  of  dig¬ 
nity. — Will’t  pleafe  your  tnightinefs  to  walh  your  hands  ? 
Shakefpeare. 

Think  you  fee  them  great, 

And  followed  with  general  throng  and  fweat 

Of  thoufand  friends  ;  then  in  a  moment  fee 

How  loon  this  mightinefs  meets  mifery.  Shakefpeare. 

MI'GHTY,  adj.  Strong  ;  valiant. — The  Ihield  of  the 
mighty  is  vilely  call  away.  Samuel. 

Amazement  feiz’d 

The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  fee 

Thus  foil’d  their  mightieji.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 

Powerful ;  having  great  command.— Nimrod  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  Genejis. 

The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 

His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  fev’ral  charge.  Milton, 

Powerful  by  influence : 

Jove  left  the  blifsful  realms  above. 

Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.  Dry  den. 

Great  in  number : 

The  dire  event 

Hath  loft  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  hoft 
In  horrible  deftrudtion  laid  thus  low.  Milton's  P.  L. 
Strong  iji  corporeal  or  intelle&ual  power. — Woe  to  them 
that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine.  Ifaiah. — Thou  fall’ll  where 
many  mightier  have  been  (lain.  Broome. — Impetuous  ; 
violent. — A  rulhing  like  the  rulhing  of  mighty  waters. 
Ifaiah.— Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  he 
jao  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.  Exodus.— V aft; 

enormous  j 
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enormous ;  bulky. — They  fank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters.  Exodus. — Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  ein- 
prife.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Loft. — Excellent ;  of  fuperior  emi¬ 
nence. — Lydiate  excell’d  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Selden. 
Erhard. — The  mighty  mhfter  fmil’d.  Dryden. — Forcible  ; 
efficacious. — Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. 
Eflras. — Exprefling  or  implying  power. — If  the  mighty 
works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  repented.  Matth. — Important ; 
momentous  : 

I’ll  fing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.  Cowley. 

It  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  power,  bulk,  or  extent,  in  a 
fenfe  of  terror  or  cenfure. — There  arofe  a  mighty  famine 
in  the  land.  Luke. — Tire  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brafs 
and  iron  ;  their  mifchiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. 
Delany. 

MI'GHTY,  adv.  In  a  great  degree.  Not  to  he  ufed  hut 
i\  very  low  language: 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothefis  he  reigns  : 

He  reigns ;  how  long  ?  till  fome  ufurper  rife. 

And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wife. 

Studies  new  lines.  Prior. 

MIGLE'RE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  on  the  Stura  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Cerefola,  and 
twenty-four  north-north-weft  of  Turin. 

MIGLIA'JO,  f  A  weight  and  meafure  by  which  oil 
is  fold  at  Venice  :  the  weight  being  jooolb.  the  meafure 
170  gallons  Engliffi. 

MIGLIANTCA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  : 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Civita  di  Chieti. 

MIGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  : 
fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Conza, 

MIGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Po  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Ferrara. 

MIGLIONI'CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata :  nine 
fniles  fouth- weft  of  Matera. 

MIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora :  eleven 
miles  north  of  Sezza. 

MIGNA'RD  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  born  in  1608  at  Troyes,  was  the  ion  of  an  officer  in 
the  army.  An  early  difpofition  for  the  art  of  defign 
caufed  him  to  be  placed  as  pupil  with  the  beft  painter  in 
Troyes,  whom  he  foon  iurpaffed.  He  afterwards  im¬ 
proved  himfelf  by  the  ftudy  of  the  antiques  and  paintings 
.at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau;  and  then,  viflting  Italy, 
palled  two  years  in  that  country.  He  returned  to  Avig¬ 
non,  at  which  city  he  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  per¬ 
formances  in  his  way  to  Rome,  and  had  contracted  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  engagement.  His  refidence  there  for  a  number 
of  years  has  caufed  him  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Mignard  of  Avignon,  by  way  of  diftinclion  from  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Mignard  the  Roman.  When  cardinal  Mazarine,  in 
1660,  accompanying  Louis  XIV.  in  his  journey  to  meet 
the  Infante  of  Spain,  palled  through  Avignon,  he  lat  for 
liis  portrait  to  Mignard,  who  obtained  fo  much  reputation 
by  the  work,  that  he  was  invited  to  court.  For  fome 
years  he  was  much  employed  as  a  portrait-painter  by  the 
royal  family  and  perfons  of  rank  ;  nor  did  he  negleft  the 
higher  branch  of  the  art.  Several  confiderable  hiftorical 
pieces  came  from  his  hand,  and  fome  of  the  apartments  in 
the  Tuilleries  were  decorated  with  his  deligns.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  profeffor,  and  at  length  director.  He  died  in  1668. 
This  mailer  had  a  poetical  call  of  invention,  but  without 
much  fire  or  originality.  He  coloured  agreeably,  and 
compofed  with  harmony  :  the  airs  of  his  heads  are  grace¬ 
ful,  but  the  want  of  expreffion  renders  his  pieces  fiome- 
what  inlipid.  Many  of  his  portraits  and  fome  of  his  hif¬ 
torical  pieces  have  been  engraved.  He  himfelf  etched 
lome  plates  from  Annibal  Caracci. 

MIGNA'RD  (Peter),  called  the  Roman ,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
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Troyes  in  161  <y.  He  was  originally  deltined  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  profeflion  ;  but  his  father,  finding  that,  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  his  mailer  in  his  vifits,  he  employed  himfelf  in 
Iketching'  the  figures  of  the  patients  and  nurles,  rather 
than  in  itudying  dileafes,  judicioully  removed  him  to  the 
fchool  of  a  painter  at  Bourges.  He  then  received  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  Vouet  at  Paris;  but  quitted  his  lchool  at  an 
early  period,  and  went  to  Rome,  anxious  to  fee  and  ftudy 
the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Caracci. 
He  there  lived  with  Du  Frefnoy,  and  they  ftudied  toge¬ 
ther  the  noble  works  of  art  which  that  city  prelented 
to  them ;  they  alfo  travelled  together  to  Florence  and 
Venice,  that  they  might  leave  no  fource  of  improvement 
unlought  which  the  extraordinary  talents  of  their  great 
predecellbrs  had  prepared  and  left  for  their  ftudy  and 
imitation.  The  refidence  of  Mignard  at  Rome,  which  he 
prolonged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  ftyle  he  acquired 
of  compofition  and  drawing  by  the  imitation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  mailers,  together,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  the  Roman;  but  his  ftyle  of  defign  favours  more  of  the 
flutter  of  the  French  fchool  than  of  the  chafte  iimplicity 
of  Raphael  and  the  beft  of  the  Romans. 

Mignard  enjoyed  a  full  lhare  of  favour  and  fortune 
during  his  life.  He  painted  portraits  of  the  popes  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  together  with  thole  of  fe- 
veral  princes  and  cardinals,  and  a  doge  of  Venice.  He- 
married  the  daughter  of  an  architect  at  Rome,  who,  being 
young  and  beautiful,  ferved  him  as  a  model  for  his  god- 
delfes.  After  a  refidence  of  twenty-two  years  in  Italy,  he 
was  recalled  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  with  whom  he  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  artill.  He  painted  that  monarch  tera 
different  times,  and  plealed  him  as  much  by  his  flattery 
as  his  pencil.  At  the  laft  time  of  the  king’s  fitting,  lie 
laid  to  Mignard,  “  You  find  me  aged.”  “It  is  true, 
lire,”  he  replied,  “  I  fee  the  traces  of  fome  more  cam¬ 
paigns  on  your  majefty’s  forehead.”  Almoll  all  the  no¬ 
bles  of  the  French  court  followed  the  example  of  their 
lovereign,  and  were  painted  by  Mignard.  His  ftyle  of 
execution  in  thefe  portraits  is  wrought  up  with  all  the 
falfe  talle  and  pompous  parade  which  diftinguilhed  that 
period  of  the  French  nation  ;  when  parade  palled  current 
for  true  lplendour ;  what  was  only  fpecious  or  lubtle,  was 
received  as  ufeful  and  learned  ;  and  bomball  aflumed  the 
ftation  due  only  to  true  dignified  iimplicity.  His  pictures 
are  all  flutter;  every  thing  feems  in  motion;  even  when 
the  fcene  is  laid  in  a  clofe  room,  the  draperies  are  flyino- 
about  as  in  a  high  wind.  The  aClions  of  his  figures  are 
in  aflumed  airs,  like  bad  actors  ;  and  the  colouring  of  his 
pictures,  though  frelh  and  vigorous,  is  not  true,  but 
teinted,  and  reminds  the  obferver  of  the  pallet.  With 
thefe  defective  points  in  his  character  as  an  artill,  Mignard 
is  not  unworthy  of  regard.  His  drawing  is  correCt ;  his 
arrangement  of  parts  is  ingenious ;  and  his  invention 
fertile.  He  contrived  to  make  his  pictures' ornamental, 
and  is  the  beft  portrait -painter  of  the  French  lchool. 
One  of  his  greatell  works  was  the  eupola  of  Vai-de-Grace 
which  he  painted  in  frefco  with  a  vail  number  of  figures 
of  faints  of  large  dimeniions.  Moliere  wrote  a  poem  in 
praile  of  this  piece,  as  a  return  for  his  portrait  prelented 
by  the  artill.  Mignard  was  in  habits  of  friendlhip  with 
the  principal  French  wits  of  his  time,  and  was  generally 
beloved  for  his  focial  qualities ;  but  a  rivalry  prevailed 
between  him  and  Charles  le  Brun,  attended  with  mutual 
diflike.  The  king,  in  1687,  ennobled  Mignard;  and, 
after  the  death  of  le  Brun  in  1690,  he  had  his  places  of 
firft  painter,  and  director  of  manufactures,  and  of  director 
and  chancellor  of  the  academy.  He  died  in  1695,  at  the 
age  of  85,  praClifing  his  art  to  the  laft. 

MI'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Fienne  :  three  miles  north  of  Poitiers. 

MIGN'IARD,  adj.  [ mignard ,  Fr.]  Soft;  dainty - 
pretty. — Thofe  foft  migniard  handlings.  B.  Jonfon.  5 

MIGN'ON,  or  Min'jon  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  j  6  39.  He 
was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  James  Morel*  a  flower-painter 
1  y  5$ 
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in  that  city,  with  whom  he  worked  till  the  age  of  fevetl- 
teen,  when  he  accompanied  his  mailer  to  Holland.  He 
was  there  allowed  to  receive  the  inftruftions  of  David  de 
Heem  of  Utrecht,  a  famous  artift  in  the  fame  walk,  under 
whom  he  foon  arrived  at  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion. 
The  exaftnefs  of  his  reprefentations,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
colouring,  the  delicate  bloom  of  nature  thrown  over  every 
objeft,  the  tafte  and  Ikill  of  the  grouping,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  choice  of  fubjefts,  rendered  him  in  his  time  unri¬ 
valled  in  this  pleafing  though  inferior  branch  of  the  art; 
and  he  has  perhaps  been  furpalled  only  by  Van  Huyfum. 
His  flower  and  fruit  pieces  are  generally  accompanied  by 
appropriate  infefts,  exquifitely  painted,  with  drops  of  dew 
rolling  from  the  leaves,  fo  as  to  produce  an  abfolute  illu- 
fion.  He  was  exceedingly  careful  to  choofe  the  bell  and 
moft  perfeft  fpecimens  for  his  imitation,  and  was  never 
wearied  in  ftudying  nature.  His  afTiduity  fhortened  his 
days  ;  and  he  died  in  Holland  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  forty. 
His  works  bore  a  high  price,  and  were  purchafed  by 
Grangers  from  various  countries.  O' Argenville  and  Pil~ 
kington. 

MIGNONETTE,^  [French.]  An  annual  flower,  with 
a  ftrong  fweet  fcent  like  that  of  rafpberries.  See  Reseda. 

MIGNONI'TIS,  one  of  the  names  of  Venus. 

MIGNO'T  (Stephen),  a  learned  French  ecclefiaftic,  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1698. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  rendered  himfelf  eminent  for  hi9 
acquaintance  with  the  facred  fcriptures,  the  fathers,  ec- 
clefiaftieal  hiftory,  and  canon-law.  When  upwards  of 
fixty  years  old,  he  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  He  died  in 
177 1,  about  the  age  of  feventy- three.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  A  Treatife  on  Commercial' Loans,  1767,  4.  vols. 
nmo.  z.  The  Rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  Prince, 
with  Reference  to  the  Eftates  of  the  Clergy,  1755,  6  vols. 
nmo.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Conteft  between  Henry  II. 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  1756,  nmo.  4.  The  Re¬ 
ception  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  Catholic  Countries, 
1767,  a  vols.  nmo.  5.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the.  Book  of 
Pfalms,  1755,  nmo.  6.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Book  of 
Wifdom,  1754,  2  vols.  nmo.  7.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Teftament,  1754,  4  vols.  nmo.  8.  An  Analyfis  of 
the  Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  1755,  nmo.  9.  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Preliminary  Information  requifite  for  an 
Acquaintance  with  Chriftianity,  nmo.  10.  A  Memoir 
relating  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  1756, 
nmo.  Gen.  Biog. 

MIGNOVILLAR'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Jura :  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salins,  and 
four  north-eaft  of  Nozeroy. 

To  MI'GRATE,  v.  n.  [ tnigro ,  Lat.]  To  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  to  change  refidence. — BufFon  fays 
that  the  lwallow  is  not  torpid  in  winter,  and  mult  there¬ 
fore  migrate  to  the  coaft  of  Senegal.  Barrington.— -If  I 
grew  better  I  fhould  not  be  willing,  if  much  worfe  not 
able,  to  migrate.  Johnjon  to  Lord  Thurlow. 

MIGRATION,  f.  Aft  of  changing  refidence;  remo¬ 
val  from  one  habitation  to  another. — Ariftotle  diftin- 
guiflieth  their  times  of  generation,  latitancy  and  1 nigra- 
tion,  fanity  and  venation.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. — Change 
of  place;  removal. — Although  fuch  alterations,  tranfi- 
tions,  migrations  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations 
of  new  iflands,  had  aftually  happened,  yet  thefe  ftiells 
could  never  have  been  repoled  thereby  in  the  manner  we 
find  them.  Woodward's  Natural  Hiftory. 

Migration  of  Birds. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  many  different 
kinds  of  birds  annually  pafs  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  fpend  the  fummer  or  the  winter  where  it  is  moft 
agreeable  to  them ;  and  that  even  the  birds  of  our  own 
ifland  will  feek  the  moft  diftant  fouthern  regions  of  Africa, 
when  direfted  by  a  peculiar  inftinft  to  leave  their  own 
eosntry.  It  has  long  been  an  opinion  pretty  generally 
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received,  that  fwallows  reftde  during  the  winter-feafon  1* 
the  warm  fouthern  regions ;  and  Mr.  Adanfon  particu¬ 
larly  relates  his  having  feen  them  at  Senegal,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  this  country.  But,  belides.the  fwal- 
low,  Mr.  Pennant  enumerates  many  other  birds  which 
migrate  from  Britain  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
are  then  to  be  found  in  other  countries;  after  which  they. 
again  leave  thefe  countries,  and  return  to  Great  Britain. 
The  reafon  of  thefe  migrations  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  defeft 
of  food  at  certain  leafons  of  the  year,  or  the  want  of  a 
fecure  afylum  from  the  perfecution  of  man  during  the 
time  of  courtfliip,  incubation,  and  nutrition.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  lift  of  the  migrating  fpecies  : 

I.  Crows.  The  hooded  crow  migrates  regularly  with 
the  woodcock.  It  inhabits  North  Britain  the  whole  year ; 
a  few  are  faid  annually  to  breed  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
fhire.  It  breeds  alfo  in  Sweden  and  Auftria.  I11  fome 
of  the  Swedifh  provinces  it  only  drifts  its  quarters  ;  in 
others  it  refides  throughout  the  year.  Our  author  is  at 
a  lofs  for  the  fummer- retreat  of  thofe  which  vifit  us  in 
fuch  numbers  in  winter,  and  quit  our  country  in  the 
fpring;  and  for  the  reafon  why  a  bird,  whole  food  is  fuch 
that  it  may  be  found  at  all  feafons  in  this  country,  fliould 
leave  us. 

а.  Cuckoo.  Difappears  early  in  autumn  ;  the  retreat  of 
this  and  the  following  bird  is  quite  unknown  to  us. 

3.  Wryneck.  Is  a  bird  that  leaves  us  in  the  winter.  If 
its  diet  be  ants  alone,  as  feveral  aflert,  the  caufe  of  its 
migration  is  very  evident.  This  bird  difappears  before 
winter,  and  reviiits  us  in  the  fpring  a  little  earlier  thau 
the  cuckoo. 

4.  Hoopoe.  Comes  to  England  but  by  accident;  Mr, 
Pennant  once  indeed  heard  of  a  pair  that  attempted  to 
make  their  neft  in  a  meadow  at  Selborne,  Hampfliire,  but 
were  frighted  away  by  the  curiofity  of  people.  It  breed* 
in  Germany. 

5^  Grous.  The  whole  tribe,  except  the  quail,  lives  here 
all  the  year  round :  that  bird  either  leaves  us,  or  elfe  re¬ 
tires  towards  the  fea-coaits. 

б.  Pigeons.  Some  few  of  the  ring-doves  breed  here  3 
but  the  multitude  that  appears  in  the  winter  is  fo  dif- 
proportioned  to  what  continue  here  the  whole  year,  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  greateft  part  quit  the  country 
in  the  fpring.  It  is  moft  probable  they  go  to  Sweden  to 
breed,  and  return  from  thence  in  autumn ;  as  Mr.  Ek- 
mark  informs  us,  they  entirely  quit  that  country  before 
winter.  Multitudes  of  the  common  wild  pigeons  alfo 
make  the  northern  retreat,  and  vifit  us  in  winter ;  not 
but  numbers  breed  in  the  high  clifts  in  all  parts  of  the 
ifland.  The  turtle  alfo  probably  leaves  us  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  at  lead  changes  its  place,  removing  to  the  fouthern 
counties. 

7.  Stare.  Breeds  here.  Poflibly  feveral  remove  to  other 
Countries  for  that  purpofe,  fince  the  produce  of  thofe 
that  continue  here  feems  unequal  to  the  clouds  of  them 
that  appear  in  winter.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  mi¬ 
grate  into  Sweden,  where  Mr.  Berger  obferves  they  re.- 
turn  in  fpring. 

8.  Thrfthes.  The  fieldfare  and  the  redwing  breed  an<J 
pafs  their  fummers  in  Norway  and  other  cold  countries; 
their  food  is  berries,  which,  abounding  in  our  kingdoms* 
tempts  them  here  in  the  winter.  Thefe  two,  and  the 
Royfton  crow,  are  the  only  land-birds  that  regularly  and 
conftantly  migrate  into  England,  and  do  not  breed  here* 
The  hawfinch  and  crolsbill  come  here  at  fuch  uncertain, 
times  as  not  to  deferve  the  name  of  birds  of  paffage. 

9.  Chatterer.  Appears  annually  about  Edinburgh  in 
flocks  during  winter;  and  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-alh.  In  South  Britain  it  is  an  accidental 
vifitant. 

10.  Grofieaks.  The  grofbeak  and  crofsbill  come  here 
but  feidom  ;  they  breed  in  Auftria.  The  pine-grofbeak 
probably  breeds  in  the  forefts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

II.  Buntings.  All  the  fpecies  inhabit  England  tlirough- 
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out  the  year;  except  the  greater  brambling,  which  is  forced  fly,  they  return  to  us  again,  becaufe  the  frofts  which  fet 
'here  from  the  north  in  very  fevere  feafons.  in  early  in  thofe  countries  totally  deprive  them  of  the 

12.  Finches.  All  continue  in  fome  parts  of  thefe  king-  means  of  fubfifting;  as  the  drynefs  and  hardnefs  of  the 
doms  except  the  filkin,  which  is  an  irregular  vifitant,  faid  ground,  in  general,  during  our  fummer,  prevent  them 
to  come  from  Ruffia.  The  linnets  fliift  their  quarters,  from  penetrating  the  earth  with  their  bills,  in  fearch  of 
breeding  in  one  part  of  the  illand,  and  remove  with  their  worms,  which  are  the  natural  food  of  thefe  birds.  Mr. 
young  to  others.  All  finches  feed  on  the  feeds  of  plants.  Ekmark  fpeaks  thus  of  the  retreat  of  the  whole  tribe  of 

13.  Larlis,  Fly-catchers,  Wagtails,  and  Warblers.  All  cloven-footed  water-fowl  out  of  his  country  (Sweden)  at 
thefe  feed  on  infedts  and  worms ;  yet  only  part  of  them  the  approach  of  winter;  and  Mr.  Klein  gives  much  the 
quit  thefe  kingdoms,  though  the  reafon  of  migration  is  fame  account  of  thofe  of  Poland  and  Pruffia. 

the  fame  to  all.  The  nightingale,  black-cap,  fly-catcher,  20.  Rails  and  Gallinules.  All  the  fpecies  continue  with 
willow-wren,  wheatear,  and  whitethroat,  leave  us  before  us  the  whole  year,  the  land-rail  excepted,  which  is  not 
winter,  while  the  fmall  and  delicate  golden-crefted  wren  feen  here  in  winter.  They  likewife  continue  in  Ireland 
braves  our  fevereft  frofts.  The  migrants  of  this  genus  only  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  are  very  nu- 
continue  longeft  in  Great  Britain  in  the  fouthern  coup-  merous,  as  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  his  Hillory  of  Wa- 
ties,  the  winter  in  thofe  parts  being  later  than  in  thofe  terford,  p.  336.  Great  numbers  appear  in  Anglefea  the 
of  the  north;  Mr.  Stillingfleet  having  oblerved  feveral  latter  end  of  May;  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  pafs  over 
wheatears  in  the  ifle  of  Purbeck  on  the  18th  of  Novem-  from  Ireland,  the  paflage  between  the  two  illands  being 
ber.  As  thefe  birds  are  incapable  of  very  diftant  flights,  but  fmall.  As  we  have  inftances  of  thefe  birds  lighting 
Spain,  or  the  fouth  of  France,  is  probably  their  winter  on  fliips  in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  we  may 
afylum.  conjecture  their  winter-quarters  to  be  in  Spain. 

14.  Swallows  and  Goatfuchers.  Every  fpecies  difappears  21.  Phalaropes.  Viiit  us  but  feldom;  their  breeding- 

at  the  approach  of  winter.  place  is  Lapland,  and  other  ardtic  regions. 

Of  the  vaft  variety  of  water-fowl  that  frequent  Great  22.  Grebes.  The  great-crefted  grebe,  the  black  and 
Britain,  it  is  amazing  to  refledt  how  few  are  known  to  white  grebe,  and  little  grebe,  breed  with  us,  and  never 
breed  here  :  the  caufe  that  principally  urges  them  to  leave  migrate;  the  others  vifit  us  accidentally,  and  breed  in 
this  country,  feems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  Lapland. 

but  the  defire  of  a  fecure  retreat.  Our  country  is  too  23.  Avofets.  Breed  near  Fofl'dike  in  Lincolnlhire,  but 
populous  for  birds  fo  fhy  and  timid  as  the  bulk  of  thefe  quit  their  quarters  in  winter.  They  are  then  ihot  in  dif¬ 
are  :  when  great  part  of  our  ifl^pd  was  a  mere  wafte,  a  ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  vifit,  not  regu- 
tradl  of  woods  and  fen,  aoubtlefs  many  fpecies  of  birds  lady,  but  accidentally. 

(which  at  this  time  migrate)  remained  in  fecurity  through-  24.  Auks  and  Guillemots.  The  great  auk  or  penguin, 
out  the  year.  Egrets,  a  fpecies  of  heron  now  fcarcely  foinetimes  breeds  in  St.  Kilda.  The  auk,  the  guillemot, 
known  in  this  illand,  were  in  former  times  in  prodigious  and  puffin,  inhabit  moft  of  the  maritime  cliffs  of  Great 
plenty;  and  the  crane,  that  has  totally  forfaken  this  coun-  Britain,  in  amazing  numbers,  during  fummer.  The  black 
try,  bred  familiarly  in  our  marlhes:  their  place  of  incu-  guillemot  breeds  in  the  Bafs  Ifle,  and  in  St.  Kilda,  and 
bation,  as  well  as  of  all  other  cloven-footed  water-fowl  lometimes  in  Llandino  rocks.  We  are  at  a  lofs  for  the 
(the  heron  excepted),  being  on  the  ground,  and  expoled  breeding-place  of  the  other  fpecies;  neither  can  we  be 
to  every  one.  As  rurpl  economy  increafed  in  this  coun-  very  certain  of  the  winter-refidence  of  any  of  them,  ex- 
try,  thefe  animals 'were  more  and  more  difturbed;  at  cepting  of  the  little  guillemot  and  black-billed  auk,  which, 
length,  by  a  feries  of  alarms,  they  were  neceflitated  to  during  winter,  vifit  in  vaft  flocks  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
feek,  during  the  fummer,  fome  lonely  fafe  habitation.  On  2 5.  Divers.  Thefe  chiefly  breed  in  the  lakes  of  Swe- 
the  contrary,  thofe  that  build  or  lay  in  the  almoft  inac-  den  and  Lapland,  and  in  fome  countries  near  the  pole  ; 
ceffible  rocks  that  impend  over  the  Britilh  feas,  breed  but  fome  of  the  red-throated  divers,  the  northern  and  the 
there  ftill  in  vaft  numbers,  having  little  to  fear  from  the  imber,  may  breed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  its  ifles. 
approach  of  mankind  :  the  only  difturbance  they  meet  26.  Terns.  All  the  fpecies  breed  here;  but  leave  us  in 
with  in  general  being  from  the  defperate  attempts  of  fome  the  winter. 

few  to  get  their  eggs.  27.  Petrels.  The  fulmar  breeds  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Kilda, 

15.  Herons.  The  white  heron  is  an  uncommon  bird,  and  continues  there  the  whole  year  except  September  and 

and  vifits  us  at  uncertain  feafons ;  the  common  kind  and  part  of  Odlober :  the  ffiear-water  vifits  the  Ifle  of  Man  in 
the  bittern  never  leave  us.  April;  breeds  there;  and,  leaving  it  in  Auguft,  or  the 

16.  Curlews.  The  curlew  breeds  fometimes  on  our  beginning  of  September,  difperfes  over  all  parts  of  the 

mountains  :  but,  confidering  the  vaft  flights  that  appear  Atlantic  ocean.  The  ftorm-finch  is  feen  at  all  diftances 
in  winter,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  retire  to  from  land  on  the  fame  vaft  watery  tradl  ;  nor  is  ever  found 
other  countries:  the  whimbrel  breeds  on  the  Grampian  near  the  fliore  except  by  fome  very  rare  accident,  unlefs 
hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Invercauld.  in  the  breeding-feafon.  Mr.  Pennant  found  it  on  fome 

17.  Snipes.  The  woodcock  breeds  in  the  moift  woods  little  rocky  ifles  off  the  north  of  Skye.  It  alfo  breeds  in 

of  Sweden,  and  other  cold  countries.  Some  fnipes  breed  St.  Kilda.  He  alfo  fufpedts  that  it  neftles  on  the  Blafquet 
here,  but  the  greateft  part  retire  elfewhere.  ifles  off  Kerry,  and  that  it  is  the  gourdcr  of  Mr.  Smith. 

18.  Sandpipers.  The  lapwing  continues  here  the  whole  28.  MerganJ'ers.  This  whole  genus  is  mentioned  among 

year;  the  ruff  breeds  here,  but  retires  in  winter;  the  red-  the  birds  that  fill  the  Lapland  lakes  during  fummer.  Mr. 
fhank  and  landpiper  breed  in  this  country,  and  refide  here.  Pennant  has  feen  the  young  of  the  red-breafted  in  the 
All  the  others  abfent  themfelves  during  fummer.  north  of  Scotland :  a  few  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  of  the 

19.  Plovers  and  Oyfter -catcher.  The  long-legged  plover  goofeanders,  may  breed  there. 

and  fanderling  vifit  us  only  in  winter;  the  dottrel  appears  29.  Ducks.  Of  the  numerous  fpecies  that  form  this 
in  fpring  and  in  autumn  ;  yet,  what  is  very  fingular,  we  genus,  we  know  of  few  that  breed  here  :  the  fwan  ami 
do  not  find  it  breeds  in  South  Britain.  The  oyller-catcher  goofe,  the  fliield-duck,  the  eider-duck,  a  few  fhovelers, 
lives  with  us  the  whole  year.  The  Norfolk  plover  and  garganies,  and  teals,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  wild 
fea-lark  breed  in  England.  The  green  plover  breeds  on  ducks.  The  reft  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  multi- 
the  mountains  of  the  north  of  England,  and  on  the  tude  of  water-fowl  that  annually  repair  from  moft  parts 
Grampian  hills.  of  Europe  to  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Lapland  and  other 

We  rauft  here  remark,  that  all  the  fpecies  of  the  ctir-  ardtic  regions,  there  to  perform  the  fundtions  of  incuba- 
lews,  woodcocks,  fandpipers,  and  plovers,  that  forfake  tion  and  nutrition  in  lull  fecurity.  They  and  their  young 
us  in  the  fpring,  retire  to  Sweden,  Poland,  Pruffia,  Nor-  quit  their  retreat  in  September,  and  difperfe  themfelves 
way,  and  Lapland,  to  breed.  As  loon  as  the  young  can  over  Europe.  With  us  they  make  their  appearance  the 
Voii.  XV.  No.  1048.  4  X  beginning 
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beginning  of  October;  circulate  firft  round  ourfhores; 
and,  when  compelled  by  fevere  froft,  betake  themfelves  to 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  the  web-footed  fowl  there  are 
fome  of  hardier  conftitutions  than  others ;  thef*  endure 
the  ordinary  winters  of  the  more  northern  countries ; 
but,  when  the  cold  reigns  there  with  more  than  common 
rigour,  they  repair  for  Ihelter  to  thefe  kingdoms.  This 
regulates  the  appearance  of  fome  of  the  diver  kind,  as  alfo 
of  the  wild  fwans,  the  i'wallow-tailed  fhield-duck,  and  the 
different  forts  of  goofanders  which  then  vifit  our  coafts. 
Barenta  found  the  barnacles  with  their  nefts  in  great 
numbers  in  Nova  Zembla.  ( Col  left.  Voy.  Dutch  Eujl- 
India  Comp.  1703.)  Cluiius  ( Exot.  368.)  alfo  obferves, 
that  the  Dutch  difcovered  them  on  the  rocks  of  that 
country  and  in  Waygate-liraits.  They,  as  well  as  the 
other  fpecies  of  wild  geefe,  go  very  far  north  to  breed,  as 
appears  from  the  hiftories  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
by  Egede  and  Crantz.  Thefe  birds  feem  to  make  Iceland 
a  refting-place,  as  Horrebow  obferves  ;  few  continue  there 
to  breed,  but  only  vifit  that  ifland  in  the  fpring,  and  after 
a  Ihort  flay  retire  Hill  farther  north. 

30.  Coi'vorunts.  The  corvorant  and  fliag  breed  on  moft 
of  our  high  rocks  ;  the  gannet  in  fome  of  the  Scotch  ides 
and  on  the  coail  of  Kerry  ;  the  two  firft  continue  on  our 
{hores  the  whole  year.  The  gannet  difperfes  itfelf  all 
round  the  feas  of  Great  Britain,  in  purfuit  of  the  herring 
and  pilchard,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Tagus  to  prey  on  the 
lardina. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  fowl  here  enumerated,  it 
may  be  obferved  how  very  few  entruft  themfelves  to  us 
in  the  breeding-leafon,  and  what  a  diftant  flight  they 
make  to  perform  the  firft  great  didlate  of  nature.  There 
ieems  to  be  fcarcely  any  but  what  we  have  traced  to 
Lapland,  a  country  of  lakes,  rivers,  fwamps,  and  alps, 
covered  with  thick  and  gloomy  forefts,  that  afford  ftiel- 
ter  during  fummer  to  thefe  fowls,  which  in  winter  dif- 
perfe  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  In  thole  arftic 
regions,  by  real'on  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  the 
ground  remains  moift  and  penetrable  to  the  woodcocks, 
and  other  flender-billed  fowl ;  and,  for  the  web-footed 
birds,  the  waters  afford  larva;  innumerable  of  the  tor¬ 
menting  gnat.  The  days  there  are  long  ;  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  meteorous  nights  indulge  them  with  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  fo  minute  a  food  ;  whilft  mankind  is 
very  fparingly  fcattered  over  that  vaft  northern  v/afte. 
Why  then  ihould  Linnceus,  the  great  explorer  of  thefe 
rude  deferts,be  amazed  at  the  myriads  of  water-fowl  that 
migrated  with  him  out  of  Lapland?  which  exceeded  in 
multitude  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  covering,  for  eight  whole 
days  and  nights,  the  furface  of  the  river  Calix  !  His  par¬ 
tial  obfervation  as  a  botanift,  would  confine  their  food  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  almoft  denied  to  the  Lapland  wa¬ 
ters  ;  inattentive  to  a  more  plenteous  table  of  infeCt-food, 
which  the  all-bountiful  Creator  had  fipread  for  them  in 
the  wildernefs.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  lakes  of 
•mountainous  rocky  countries  in  general  are  deftitute  of 
plants  ;  few  or  none  are  feen  on  thole  of  Swifferland ;  and 
Linnaeus  makes  the  lame  obfervation  in  relpeCf  to  thofe 
of  Lapland. 

Having  fhown,  from  the  bell  authorities,  at  what  fea- 
fons  the  greater  part  of  birds  and  other  wild-fowl  appear 
in  this  country,  and  difappear;  we  are  next  to  enquire 
in  what  manner  they  difpole  of  themfelves  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time,  and  whether  they  do  really  make  fucli  long 
journeys  as  Mr.  Pennant  and  others  luppofe.  And  here 
our  enquiry  will  be  more  particularly  directed  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  Hirundo,  including  the  fwallow,  martin,  fwift,  &c. 
but  firft  we  lhall  give  a  ihort  abftraCl  of  the  arguments 
ufed  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  againft  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  birds  in  general,  from  a  paper  publilhed  by  him 
in  the  6zd  volume  of  the  Piiilofophical  TranfaClions. 
This  gentleman  denies  that  any  well-attefted  inftances 
can  be  produced  of  this  fuppofed  migration  ;  which,  he 
thinks,  if  there  were  any  fuch  periodical  flight,  could  not 
pollibly  have  elcaped  the  frequent  obfervation  of  teamen. 


It  has  indeed  been  afferted  that  birds  of  paflage  becoms 
invifible  in  their  flight,  becaufe  they  rife  too  high  in  the 
air  to  be  perceived,  and  becaufe  they  choofe  the  night  for 
their  paflage.  The  author,  however,  expreffes  his  doubt* 

“  whether  any  bird  was  ever  feen  to  rife  to  a  greater  height 
than  perhaps  twice  that  of  St.  Paul’s  crofs  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  endeavours  to  (how,  that  the  extent  of  fome  of  thefe 
fuppofed  migrations  (from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
for  mltance,  to  the  line)  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  having  recourle  to  the  argument  founded  on  a  noc¬ 
turnal  paflage.. 

The  author  next  recites,  in  a  chronological  order,  all 
the  inftances  that  he  has  been  able  to  collebl,  of  birds  hav¬ 
ing  been  actually  feen  by  mariners  when  they  were  croflf- 
ing  a  large  extent  of  lea ;  and  he  endeavours  to  lhow  that 
no,ftrefs  can  be  laid  on  the  few  cafual  obfervations  of 
this  kind  that  have  been  produced  in  fupport  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  regular  and  periodical  gradation. 

Upon  the  fubjefl  of  the  migration  of  the  fwallow,  there 
are  three  opinions.  Some  fay  that  it  migrates  to.a  warmer 
climate;  fome,  that  it  retires  to  hollow  trees  and  caverns, 
where  it  lies  in  a  torpid  ftate  ;  and  others  have  affirmed, 
that  it  lies  in  the  fame  ftate  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
under  the  ice.  The  firft  opinion  isfupported  by  Marfigli, 
Ray,  Willoughby,  Catefby,  Reaumur,  Adanfon,  Buffon, 
&c.  The  firft  and  fecond  opinion  are  both  adopted  by 
Pennant  and  White.  The  third  is  fan&ioned  by  Schaef¬ 
fer,  Hevelius,  Derham,  Klein,  Ellis,  Linnseus,  and  Kalin  ; 
and  the  fecond  and  third  have  been  ftrongly  defended  by 
Daines  Barrington. 

Though  we  cannot  help  giving  a  preference  to  that 
opinion  which  appears  the  moft  probable,  yet  we  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  them  is  eltablilhed  upon  fuch  evi¬ 
dence  as  fo  curious  a  fubjeft  requires,  and  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  ftate  of  natural  hiftory  would  lead  us  to  expert. 
We  lhall  therefore  ftate  the  arguments  upon  which  each 
opinion  is  founded  as  fairly  and  diilindtly  as  we  can,  and 
as  often  as  pofiible  in  the  very  words  of  their  refpeelive 
advocates.  By  doing  fo,  we  lhall  place  the  whole  fubje£t 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  who  will  thus  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  it  attentively,  and  of  making 
luch  oblervations  and  experiments  as  may  lead  to  the 
truth. 

1.  Thofe  who  aflert  that  the  fwallow  migrates  to  a  war* 
mer  country  in  winter,  argue  in  this  manner  :  That  many 
birds  migrate,  is  a  fadt  fully  proved  by  the  obfervation* 
of  natural  hiftorians.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore, 
that  lwallows,  which  difappear  regularly  every  feafon,  re¬ 
tire  to  fome  other  country,  than  that  they  lie  in  a  ftate  of 
torpor  in  caverns  or  lakes  ?  But  this  opinion  does  not 
reft  on  probability  ;  it  is  founded  on  faffts. 

We  often  fee  them  colledled  in  great  flocks  on  churches, 
rocks,  and  trees,  about  the  time  when  they  annually  dif¬ 
appear.  The  direction  of  their  flight  has  been  oblerved 
to  be  fouthward.  Mr.  White,  the  ingenious  hiftorian  of 
Selborne,  travelling  near  the  coaft  of  the  Britilh  Channel 
one  morning  early,  faw  a  flock  of  lwallows  take  their  de¬ 
parture.  At  the  beginning  of  his  journey  he  was  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  thick  fog ;  but  on  a  large  wild  heath  the 
mill  began  to  break,  and  difcovered  to  him  numberlef* 
fwallows,  cluftered  on  the  Handing  bulhes,  as  if  they  had 
roolted  there ;  as  foon  as  the  fun  burll  out,  they  were  in- 
ftantly  on  wing,  and  with  an  eafy  and  placid  flight  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  lea.  After  this  he  law  no  more  flocks, 
only  now  and  then  a  llraggler. 

Mr.  Lalkey  of  Exeter  obferved  attentively  the  direflion 
which  a  flock  of  fwallows  took  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 
On  the  zzd  of  September,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  wind  being  eaiterly,  accompanied  with  a 
cold  drizzling  rain,  Mr.  Lalkey’s  houfe  was  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  houle-fwallows.  At  intervals  large  flocks  ar¬ 
rived  and  joined  the  main  body,  and  at  their  arrival  an 
unufual  chirping  commenced.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  company  was  fo  lethargic,  that  he  found  it  an  ealy 
matter  to  catch  a  conliderable  number  of  them,  which  he 

.kept 
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kept  in  k  fodtft  all  that  da y.  By  heating  the  room  they 
all  revived  ;  he  opened  four  of  them,  and  found  their  fto- 
machs  quite  full.  The  main  body  occupied  the  lioufe- 
top  all  day,  except  for  two  hours.  About  half  an  hour 
after  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  there  was  a  great 
commotion,  with  very  loud  chirping;  and,  within  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  whole  multitude  took  their  flight,  in  a 
direft  fouth-eaft  direftion,  having  afcended  to  a  great 
height  in  the  atmol'phere.  He  let  go  the  birds  which  he 
had  caught,  at  certain  intervals,  till  four  o’clock,  and  they 
all  flew  toward  the  fame  quarter. 

Not  only  has  the  direftion  of  their  flight  been  obferved, 
but  they  have  alfo  been  found  on  their  paflage  at  a  great 
diftance  from  land.  Mr.  Adanfon  informs  us,  that  about 
fifty  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Senegal  four  fwallows  fet¬ 
tled  upon  the  fhip  on  the  6th  of  Oftober ;  that  thefe  birds 
were  taken ;  and  that  he  knew'  them  to  be  European 
fwallows,  which,  he  conjeftures,  w'ere  returning  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  authority  may  alfo 
be  applied  to  :  “  Returning  home  (fays  he)  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  foundings  in  our  channel,  a 
great  flock  of  fwallows  came  and  fettled  on  all  my  rig¬ 
ging;  every  rope  w'as  covered,  they  hung  on  one  another 
like  a  fwarm  of  bees  ;  the  decks  and  carving  were  filled 
with  them.  They  feemed  almoft  famiflied  and  fpent,  and 
were  only  feathers  and  bones  ;  but,  being  recruited  with 
a  night’s  reft,  took  their  flight  in  the  morning.”  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  liii.  This  vaft  fatigue  proves  that  their  jour¬ 
ney  muft  have  been  very  great,  confidering  the  amazing 
fiwiftnefs  of  thefe  birds ;  in  all  probability  they  had  crofted 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  were  returning  from  the  fhores 
of  Senegal,  or  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  fo  that  this  account, 
from  that  moft  able  and  honeftfeaman,  confirms  the  later 
information  of  Mr.  Adanfon. 

Mr.  Kalm,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  opinion  that  fwal¬ 
lows  lie  immerfed  in  lakes  during  winter,  acknowledges 
that  in  crofting  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  a  fwallow  light¬ 
ed  on  the  fliip  on  the  2d  September,  when  it  had  palled 
only  two-thirds  of  the  ocean.  Since,  therefore,  fwallows 
have  been  feen  affembled  in  great  flocks  in  autumn  flying 
off  in  company  towards  fouthern  climes,  fince  they  have 
been  found  both  in  their  paflage  from  Europe  and  re¬ 
turning  again,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  their  annual 
migration  ? 

Mr.  Barrington  affirms  that  there  is  very  great  doubt, 
and  that  the  probability  lies  on  the  other  fide.  He  firft 
endeavours  to  invalidate  Mr.  Adanfon’s  celebrated  ob- 
fervation  with  refpeft  to  the  migration  of  the  fwallow, 
and  which  has  been  confidered  by  many  as  perfeftly  de- 
cifive  of  the  queftion.  He  endeavours  to  fnow,  that  the 
four  fwallows  which  that  naturalift  caught,  on  their  fet¬ 
tling  upon  his  fltip,  on  the  6th  of  October,  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coaft  of  Senegal,  and  which  he  fuppoles  to  have 
been  then  proceeding  from  Europe  to  pafs  the  winter  in 
Africa,  could  not  have  been  true  European  fwallows ; 
or,  if  they  were,  could  not  have  been  on  their  return  from 
Europe  to  Africa.  His  objections  are  founded  princi¬ 
pally  on  fome  proofs  which  he  produces  of  M.  Adanfon’s 
want  of  accuracy  on  this  fubjeft,  which  has  led  him,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  to  miftake  two  African  fpecies  of  the 
fwallow-tribe,  deferibed  and  engraved  by  Brilion,  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  fwallows,  to  which  they  bear  a  general  refem- 
blance;  or,  granting  even  that  they  were  European  lwal- 
lows,  he  contends  that  they  were  flitting  from  the  Cape 
de  Verd  illands  on  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  “to  which  ffiort 
flight,  however,  they  w'ere  unequal,  and  accordingly  fell 
into  the  failors’  hands.” 

M.  Vaillant,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  Africa,  wliofe 
authority  muft  have  great  weight  in  every  thing  relating 
to  ornithology,  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton.  He  informs  us,  that  he_ found  three  fpecies  of  fwift 
in  Africa,  one  of  which  only  bears  great  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  Europe,  or  is  perhaps  the  fame ;  but  he  found 
fix  fpecies  of  fwallow,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Europe ;  and  he  is  well  convinced  that  none  of  our 
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fwallows  ever  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  m  their  mi¬ 
grations,  though  Kolbe  and  feveral  others  aflert  that  they 
do,  and  Buffon  has  copied  thefe  falfe  teftimonies.  Al¬ 
though  many  fpecies  of  European  birds  occur  at  the 
Cape,  not  one  of  thefe,  Vaillant  aflerts,  will  be  found  to 
be  really  an  individual  come  from  Europe  to  the  Cape, 
and  afterwards  to  return.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whi¬ 
ther  our  migratory  birds  repair  when  they  quit  Europe; 
but  one  important  point,  which  Vaillant  wilhes  to  imprefs 
on  the  attention  of  naturalifts,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  birds 
which  abandon  Europe  for  the  winter  ever  produce  a  new 
covey  during  their  abfence ;  and,  the  fame  point  having 
been  verified  at  the  Cape  in  refpeft  to  birds  which  quit 
that  place  at  a  certain  feafon,  we  may  be  allured  that  all 
birds  produce  once  a-year  only,  in  whatever  climate. 
They  retire  or  migrate  for  the  fake  of  food  or  of  climate  ; 
fo  that,  in  whatever  diftant  country  wre  may  find  birds, 
fimilar  to  our  own,  laying  eggs,  thefe  cannot  be  the  fame 
individuals  which  have  produced  with  us  in  the  courfe  of 
that  year.  The  fwallows  and  martins  of  Africa  refemble 
thofe  of  Europe  in  exterior  form,  and  ftill  more  in  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  much 
wondered  at  that  travellers  fliould  aflert  that  they  had 
met  with  our  European  birds  at  the  Cape. 

“  All  the  fwallows  which  neftle  in  the  parts  of  Africa  I 
have  vifited,”  fays  Mr.  Vaillant,  “  remain  there  during 
the  fiimmer-feafon  only,  the  time  of  the  great  heats;  and 
all  the  fpecies  which  are  feen  there  during  the  winter  of 
that  country,  or  the  rainy  feafon,  (which  is  there  called 
the  bad  monloon,)  are  fuch  as  come  from  other  parts  of 
Africa  after  having  hatched  their  eggs;  and  they  do  not 
lay  a  fecond  time,  as  I  have  well  obferved  by  the  fize  of 
the  young  ones  they  always  bring  with  them ;  and,  as 
thofe  who  return  in  the  fummer  to  make  their  nefts  as 
before  never  bring  any  young  birds  with  them,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  have  not  propagated  during  their  abfence ;  an 
additional  proof  that  birds  do  not  produce  at  two  leafons 
of  the  year,  whether  in  hot  countries  or  cold.  It  is  alfcr 
to  be  obferved,  that  birds  of  paflage  never  arrive,  in  the 
country  where  they  do  not  produce,  during  the  pairing- 
feafon  of  that  country  ;  it  is  natural  therefore  they  fhould 
not  lay  eggs,  fince  the  birds  of  that  country  do  not  lay 
while  they  are  there. 

“  Another  important  obfervation,  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
migratory  birds,  is,  that,  while  one  fpecies  of  bird,  having- 
completed  its  laying  in  one  country,  goes  to  another, 
other  birds,  of  the  Jayne  fpecies,  having  in  like  manner  pro¬ 
duced  their  young  elfewhere,  come  into  that  country 
which  the  former  had  quitted;  which  leads  to  the  con- 
clufion,  that  it  is  not  always  want  of  food  that  forces 
birds  to  expatriate,  but  the  want  of  a  change  of  climate. 
In  Europe,  where  during  the  winter  infefts  are  fcarce,  it 
is  very  natural  that  birds  which  feed  upon  infefts  ihould 
all  leave  us,  or  nearly  all ;  yet  there  are  fome  infeft-eat- 
ing  birds  which  vilit  us  and  fpend  the  fevere  feafon 
among  us,  contriving  to  find  fubfiftence.  But  in  very 
hot  countries,  as  Africa,  whence  all  the  fwallows  wdio' 
have  hatched  their  young  emigrate  at  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  feafon,  it  cannot  be  the  want  of  food  which  caules 
them  to  depart,  fince  at  that  very  feafon  other  fwallow* 
arrive  which  find  abundance  of  food.” 

M.  Vaillant  therefore  advifes  to  confider  the  birds  in 
any  country  as  diftinguilhed  into  three  claftes  :  1.  the 

birds  belonging  to  that  country,  and  which  breed  there  ; 
2.  fojourners,  who  remain  fome  months,  but  not  during 
the  breeding-fealon  ;  3.  birds  of  paflage,  which  traverle 
the  country,  without  making  any  ftay,  and  leave  no  pro¬ 
geny  behind  them.  But  what  praftice,  labour,  and  ob- 
iervation,  are  required,  to  be  enabled  to  make  thefe 
diftinftions  !  OiJ'eaux  d' Afriquc,  tom.  v. 

We  ftiall  here  only  add,  in  oppolition  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Barrington,  the  following  obfervations  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant  on  this  fubjeft. 

“  We  muft  not  (fays  he)  deny  migration  in  general; 
becaule  migration  certainly  does  fubfift  in  lame  places,  as 

my 
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my  brother  in  Ar.dalufia  has  fully  informed  me.  Of  the 
motions  of  thefe  birds  he  has  ocular  demonllration,  for 
many  weeks  together,  both  fpring  and  fall :  during  which 
periods  myriads  of  the  fwallow  kind  traverfe  the  Straits 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north,  according 
to  the  leafon.  And  thefe  vail  migrations  conlilt  not  only 
of  hirundines,  but  of  bee-birds,  hoopoes,  oro-pendolos, 
or  golden  thrullies,  See.  & c.  and  alfo  of  many  of  our  foft- 
billed  fummer  birds  of  palfage  ;  and  moreover  of  birds 
which  never  leave  us,  l'uch  as  all  the  various  forts  of 
hawks  and  kites.  Old  Belon,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  incredible  armies  of  hawks 
and  kites  which  he  faw  in  the  fpring-time  traverfing  the 
Thracian  .Bofphorus  from  Afia  to  Europe.  Betides  the 
above-mentioned,  he  remarks  that  the  procefiion  is 
fwelled  by  whole  troops  of  eagles  and  vultures.  Now,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  birds  refiding  in  Africa  Ihould  retreat 
before  the  fun  as  it  advances,  and  retire  to  milder  re¬ 
gions,  and  efpecially  birds  of  prey,  whofe  blood  being 
heated  with  hot  animal  food,  are  more  impatient  of  a 
ltd  try  climate :  but  then  I  cannot  help  wondering  why 
kites  and  hawks,  and  fuch  hardy  birds  as  are  known  to 
defy  ail  the  feverity  of  England,  and  even  of  Sweden  and 
all  northern  Europe,  Ihould  want  to  migrate  from  the 
l'outh  of  Europe,  and  be  dilfatisfied  with  the  winters  of 
Andalufia. 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  much  Itrefs  may  be  laid 
on  the  difficulty  and  hazard  that  birds  mull  run  in  their 
migrations,  by  real'onof  vail  oceans,  crofs  winds,  &c.  be- 
caul'e,  if  we  refledl,  a  bird  may  travel  from  England  to  the 
equator  without  launching  out  and  expoiing  itfelf  to 
boundlefs  feas,  and  that  by  croffing  the  water  at  Dover 
and  again  at  Gibraltar.  And  I  with  the  more  confidence 
advance  this  obvious  remark,  becaufe  my  brother  has 
always  found  that  fome  of  his  birds,  and  particularly  the 
fwallow  kind,  are  very  fparing  of  their  pains  in  croffing 
the  Mediterranean  :  for,  when  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  they 
do  not, 

- - rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

• - -  and  let  forth 

Their  airy  caravan  high  over  feas 

.Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 

Ealing  their  flight ;  (Milton.) 

but  fcout  and  hurry  along  in  little  detached  parties  of  fix 
or  feven  in  a  company;  and,  Iweeping  low,  juft  over  the 
furface  of  the  land  and  water,  diredl  their  courfe  to  the 
.oppofite  continent  at  the  narrowell  palfage  they  can  find. 
They  ufually  Hope  acrofs  the  bay  to  the  fouth-well,  and 
fo  pals  over  oppofite  to  Tangier,  which  it  feems  is  the 
narrowell  fpace. 

“  In  former  letters  we  have  confidered  whether  it  was 
probable  that  woodcocks  in  moon -fhiny  nights  crofs  the 
German  Ocean  from  Scandinavia.  As  a  proof  that  birds 
of  lei's  fpeedmaypafs  thatfea,  confiderable  as  it  is,  I  lhall 
relate  the  following  incident,  which,  though  mentioned 
to  have  happened  fo  many  years  ago,  was  llridtly  matter 
of  fail :  As  fome  people  were  Ihooting  in  the  parilh  of 
Trottor.,  in  the  county  of  Suffex,  they  killed  a  duck  in 
that  dreadful  winter  1708-9,  with  a  filver  collar  about  its 
neck  (I  have  read  a  like  anecdote  of  a  fwan),  on  which 
were  engraven  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  This 
anecdote  the  redtor  of  Trotton  at  that  time  has  often  told 
to  a  near  relation  of  mine ;  and,  to  the  bell  of  my  remem¬ 
brance,  the  collar  was  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  redtor.  At 
prefent  I  do  not  know  any  body  near  the  fea-fide  that 
will  take  the  trouble  to  remark  at  what  time  of  the  moon 
woodcocks  firll  come.  One  thing  I  ul'ed  to  obferve  when 
I  was  a  fportlinan,  that  there  were  times  in  which  wood- 
. cocks  were  fo  lluggilh  and  lleepy,  that  they  would  drop 
again  when  flufhed  juft  before  the  fpaniels,  nay,  juft  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  that  had  been  fired  at  them.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  ftrange  lazinefs  was  the  effedl  of  a  recent  fati¬ 
guing  journey,  I  lhall  not  prefume  to  fay. 

“Nightingales  not  only  never  reach  Northumberland 


and  Scotland,  but  alfo,  as  I  have  been  always  told,  D<s- 
vonfliire  and  Cornwall.  In  thofe  two  laft  counties  we 
cannot  attribute  the  failure  of  them  to  the  want  of 
warmth ;  the  defeft  in  the  well  is  rather  a  preemptive 
argument  that  thefe  birds  come  over  to  us  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  at  the  narrowell  palfage,  and  do  not  llroll  fo  far 
weftward."  Nat.  Hill,  of  Selborne,  Letter  ix. 

a.  The  fecond  notion  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  has  great  an¬ 
tiquity  on  its  fide.  “  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  give  it  as  their 
belief,  that  fwallows  do  not  remove  very  far  from  their 
fummer  habitation,  but  winter  in  the  hollows  of  rocks 
and  during  that  time  lofe  their  feathers.  The  former 
part  of  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  inge¬ 
nious  men  ;  and  of  late  feveral  proofs  have  been  brought 
ol  fome  fpecies,  at  leaft,  having  been  difeovered  in  a  tor¬ 
pid  Hate.  Mr.  Collinfon  favoured  us  with  the  evidence 
of  three  gentlemen,  eye-witnefles  to  numbers  of  fand- 
martins  being  drawm  out  of  a  cliff  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1762.  And  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington  communicated  to  us  the  following  fa6l,  on  the 
authority  of  lord  Belhaven ;  that  numbers  of  fwallows 
have  been  found  in  old  dry  walls  and  in  land-hills  near 
his  lordlhip’s  feat  in  Eall  Lothian ;  not  once  only,  but 
from  year  to  year ;  and  that,  when  they  were  expolbd  to 
the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they  revived.  We  have  alfo  heard 
of  the  fame  annual  difcoveries  near  Morpeth  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  but  cannot  fpeak  of  them  with  the  fame 
affu  ranee  as  the  two  former:  neither  in  the  two  laft  in- 
ltanbes  are  we  certain  of  the  particular  fpecies. 

“  Other  witneffes  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the  refidence  of 
thofe  birds  in  a  torpid  Hate  during  the  fevere  feafon. 
Firll,  In  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suffex;  as  was  feen  on  the 
fall  of  a  great  fragment  fome  years  ago.  Secondly,  In  a 
decayed  hollow  tree  that  was  cut  down  near  Dolgelly  in 
Merionethlhire.  Thirdly,  In  a  cliff  near  Whitby,  York- 
fliire  ;  where,  on  digging  out  a  fox,  whole  bulhels  of  fwal¬ 
lows  were  found  in  a  torpid  condition.  And,  lallly,  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Conway  of  Sychton,  Flintlhire,  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  communicate  the  following  fail :  A  few  years  ago, 
on  looking  down  an  old  lead-mine  in  that  county,  he  ob- 
ferved  numbers  of  fwallows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the 
fliaft,  feemingly  alleep ;  and  on  flinging  fome  gravel  on 
them,  they  juft  moved,  but  never  attempted  to  fly  or 
change  their  place :  this  was  between  All  Saints  and 
Chrillmas.  Thefe  are  doubtlefs  the  lurking-places  of  the 
later  hatches,  or  of  thofe  young  birds  which  are  incapable 
of  diftant  migrations.  There  they  continue  infenfible 
and  rigid;  but,  like  flies,  may  fometimes  be  re-animated 
by  an  unfeafonably-hot  day  in  the  midll  of  winter:  for 
very  near  Chriftmas  a  few  appeared  on  the  moulding  of  a 
window  of  Merton-college,  Oxford,  in  a  remarkably- warm 
nook,  which  prematurely  let  their  blood  in  motion,  hav¬ 
ing  the  fame  effedl  as  laying  them  before  a  fire  at  the 
fame  time  of  year.  Others  have  been  known  to  make 
this  premature  appearance;  but,  as  foon  as  the  cold  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  feafon  returns,  they  withdraw  again  to  their 
former  retreats. 

“  The  above  are  circumftances  we  cannot  but  affent  to, 
though  feemingly  contradidlory  to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature  in  regard  to  other  birds.  We  mull,  therefore, 
divide  our  belief  relating  to  thefe  two  fo-different  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  conclude,  that  one  part  of  the  fwallow- tribe 
migrate,  and  that  others  have  their  winter-quarters  near 
home.  If  it  Ihould  be  demanded,  why  fwallows  alone 
are  found  in  a  torpid  Hate,  and  not  the  other  many  fpe¬ 
cies  of  foft-billed  birds,  which  likewile  difappear  about 
the  fame  time,  reafons  might  be  affigned.”  Brit.  Zool, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  third  opinion  we  lhall  Hate  and  fupport  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kalm.  “  Natural  hiltory  (fays  he),  as  all 
other  hiitories,  depends  not  always  upon  the  intrinlic  de¬ 
gree  of  probability,  but  upon  facts  founded  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  people  of  noted  veracity.  Swallows  are  feldom 
feen  finking  down  into  water ;  fwallows  have  not  fuch 
organs  as  frogs  or  lizards,  which  are  torpid  during  win  • 
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ter;  ergo,  fwallows  live  not,  and  cannot  live,  under  wa¬ 
ter.  This  way  of  arguing,  I  believe,  would  carry  us,  in 
a  great  many  cal'es,  too  far :  for,  though  it  is  not  clear  to 
every  one,  it  may  however  be  true ;  and  lizards  and  frogs 
are  animals  of  a  clafs  widely  different  from  that  of  birds, 
and  muft  therefore  of  courfe  have  a  different  ftrucSture ; 
hence  it  is  they  are  clafl'ed  feparately.  The  bear  and  mar¬ 
mot  are  in  winter  in  a  torpid  ftate,  and  have,  however, 
not  fuch  organs  as  lizards  and  frogs  ;  and  nobody  doubts 
of  their  being,  during  fome  time,  in  the  mod  rigid  cli¬ 
mates  in  a  torpid  ffate ;  for  the  alpine  nations  hunt  the 
marmots  frequently  by  digging  their  holes  up;  and  find 
them  fo  torpid,  that  tiiey  cut  their  throats,  without  their 
reviving  or  giving  the  leaft  fign  of  life  during  the  opera¬ 
tion;  but,  when  the  torpid  marmot  is  brought  into  a 
warm  room,  and  placed  before  the  fire,  it  revives  from  its 
lethargy.  The  queftion  mud:  therefore  be  decided  by 
fads;  nor  are  thefe  wanting  here.  Dr.  Wallerius,  the 
celebrated  Swedifh  chemift,  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen, 
more  than  once,  fwallows  affembiing  on  a  reed,  til!  they 
were  all  immerlbd  and  went  to  the  bottom ;  this  being 
preceded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  length. 
He  atteffs  likewife,  that  he  had  feen  a  fwallow  caught 
during  winter  out  of  a  lake  with  a  net,  drawn,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  northern  countries,  under  the  ice;  this  bird  was 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  revived,  fluttered  about,  but 
foon  after  died. 

“  Mr.  Klein  applied  to  many  farmers-general  of  the 
king  of  Pruflia’s  domains,  who  had  great  lakes  in  their 
diftriCts,  the  fifhery  in  them  being  a  part  of  the  revenue. 
In  winter  the  fifhery  thereon  is  the  molt  confiderable  un¬ 
der  the  ice,  with  nets  fpreading  more  than  two  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  and  they  are  often  wound  by  ferews  and  engines, 
on  account  of  their  weight.  All  the  people  that  were 
queftioned  made  affidavits  upon  oath  before  the  rnagif- 
trates.  Firit,  The  mother  of  the  countefs  Lelindorf  faid, 
that  flie  had  feen  a  bundle  of  fwallows  brought  front  the 
Frifche-Haff  (a  lake  communicating  with  the  Baltic  at 
Pillau),  which,  when  brought  into  a  moderately- warm 
room,  revived  and  fluttered  about.  Secondly,  Count 
Schileben  gave  an  inftrument  on  ftamped  paper,  import¬ 
ing  that,  by  fifhing  on  the  lake  belonging  to  his  eftate  of 
Gerdauen  in  winter,  he  law  feveral  Iwallows  caught  in 
the  net,  one  of  which  he  took  up  in  his  hand,  brought  it 
into  a  warm  room,  where  it  lay  about  au  hour,  when  it 
began  to  ftir,  and,  half  an  hour  after,  it  flew  about  in  the 
room.  Thirdly,  Farmer-general  (Amtman)  Witkoulki 
made  affidavit,  that,  in  the  year  1740,  three  1'wailows 
were  brought  up  with  the  net  in  the  great  pond- at  Did- 
lacken;  in  the  year  1741  he  got  two  fwallows  from  mo¬ 
ther  part  of  the  pond,  and  took  them  home  (they  being 
all  caught  in  his  prefence)  ;  after  an  hour’s  fpace  they 
revived  all  in  a  warm  room,  fluttered  about,  but  died  in 
three  hours  after.  Fourthly,  Amtman  Bonke  fays,  that, 
having  had  the  eftate  of  Klefkow  in  farm,  he  had  feen 
nine  fwallows  brought  up  in  the  net  from  under  the  ice, 
all  which  he  took  into  a  warm  room,  where  he  diftin&ly 
obferved  how  they  gradually  revived ;  but  a  few  hours 
after  they  all  died.  Another  time  his  people  got  likewife 
fome  fwallows  in  a  net,  but  lie  ordered  them  to  be  again 
thrown  into  the  water.  Fifthly,  Andrew  Rutta,  a  maf- 
ter  fifherman  at  Oletfko,  made  affidavit,  in  1747,  that, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  two  fwallows  were  taken  up  by 
him  in  a  net,  under  the  ice,  and,  being  brought  into  a 
warm  room,  they  flew  about.  Sixthly,  Jacob  Kofiulo,  a 
mafter-fifherman  at  Stradauen,  made  affidavit,  that,  in 
1736,  he  brought  up  in  winter,  in  a  net,  from  under  the 
ice  of  the  lake  at  Rafki,  a  feemingly-dead  fwallow,  which 
revived  in  half  an  hour’s  time  in  a  warm  room  ;  and  he 
faw,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bird  grow  weaker, 
and  foon  after  dying.  Seventhly,  I  can  reckon  myfelf 
(fays  our  author)  among  the  eye-witneifes  of  this  para¬ 
dox  of  natural  hiftory.  In  the  year  1735,  being  a  little 
boy,  I  faw  feveral  fwallows  brought  in  winter  by  the 
fifhermen  from  the  river  Viftula  to  nw  father's  houfe ; 
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where  two  of  them  were  brought  into  a  warm  room,  re¬ 
vived,  and.  flew  about.  I  faw  them  feveral  times  fettling 
on  the  warm  ftove  (which  the  northern  nations  have  in 
their  rooms)  ;  and  I  recoiled!  well,  that  the  lame  fore¬ 
noon  they  died,  and  I  had  them,  when  dead,  in  my  hand. 
In  the  year  1754,  after  the  death  of  my  uncle  Godefroy 
Wolf,  captain  in  the  Poliffi  regiment  of  foot-guards, 
being  myfelf  one  of  his  heirs,  I  adminiltered  for  my  co¬ 
heirs  feveral  eftates  called  the  Starofty  of  Difchau,  in 
Polifh  Pruffia,  which  my  late  uncle  farmed  under  the 
king.  I11  January,  the  lake  of  Lybfhaw,  belonging  to 
thele  eftates,  being  covered  with  ice,  I  ordered  the  fifher¬ 
men  to  fifh  therein  ;  and  in  my  prefence  feveral  fwallows 
were  taken,  which  the  fifhermen  threw  in  again ;  but 
one  I  took  up  myfelf,  brought  it  home,  which  was  -five 
miles  from  thence,  and  it  revived,  but  died  about  an  hour 
after  its  reviving. 

“  Thefe  are  faftsattefted  by  people  of  the  higheft  quality, 
by  fome  in  public  offices,  and  by  others  who,  though  of  a 
low  rank,  however,  made  thefe  affidavits  upon  oath.  It 
is  impoflible  to  fuppole  indiferiminately  that  they  were 
prompted,  by  views  of  intereft,  to  affert  as  a  faff  a  thing 
which  had  no  truth  in  it.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
or  rather  inconteftably  true,  that  fwallows  retire  in  the 
northern  countries,  during  winter,  into  the  water,  and 
ftay  there  in  a  torpid  ftate  till  the  return  of  warmth  re¬ 
vives  them  again  in  lp ring.  The  queftion  therefore,  I 
believe,  ought  for  the  future  to  be  thus  ftated  :  The 
fwallows  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  perhaps  fome  from 
England,  remove  to  warmer  climates  ;  fome  Englifh  ones, 
and  fome  in  Germany  and  other  mild  countries,  retire 
into  clefts  and  holes  in  rocks,  and  remain  there  in  a  tor¬ 
pid  ftate.  In  the  colder  northern  countries  the  fwallows 
immerfe  in  the  fea,  in  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and  remain  in  a 
torpid  ftate,  under  ice,  during  winter.  There  are  ftill 
fome  objeftions  to  this  latter  alfertion,  which  we  muft  re¬ 
move.  It  is  laid,  Why  do  not  rapacious  fifh,  and  aquatic 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  devour  thefe  fwallows  ?  The  an- 
Iwer  is  obvious  j  fwallows  choofe  only  fuch  places  in  the 
water  for  their  winter-retreat  as  are  near  reeds  apd  rufhes  ; 
fo  that,  finking  down  there  between  them  and  their  roots, 
they  are  by  them  fecured  again!!  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their 
enemies.  But  others  objefit,  Why  are  not  thefe  birds 
caught  in  fuch  frefh  waters  as  are  continually  haraffed  by 
nets  ?  I  believe  the  fame  anfwer  which  has  been  made  ter 
the  firft  objection  will  ferve  for  this  likewife  :  fifhermen 
take  care  to  keep  off  with  their  nets  from  places  filled 
with  reeds  and  rufties,  for  fear  of  entangling  and  tearing 
their  nets;  and  thus  the  situation  of  fwallows  under 
water,  is  the  reaibn  that  they  are  leldom  diliurbed  in  their 
filent  winter-retreats.  What  confirms  this  opinion  ftill 
more  is,  that  fwallows  were  never  caught  in  Pruffia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above-mentioned  affidavits,  but  with  thole 
parts  of  the  net  which  palled  near  to  the  reeds  and  rufhes  * 
and  fometimes  the  fwallows  were  yet  faftened  with  their 
feet  to  a  reed,  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  net.  As 
to  the  argument  taken  from  their  being  fo  long  under 
water  without  corruption,  I  believe  there  is  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  animals  fuffocated  in  water  and  animals 
being  torpid  therein.  We  have  examples  of  tilings  being 
a  long  time  under  water  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  in- 
tenfe  cold  of  thele  northern  regions,  which  preferves  them. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  l'nails  and  polypes  might 
be  differed,  and  could  reproduce  the  parts  fevered  from 
their  bodies,  if  it  were  not  a  fa£!  ?  Natural  hiftory  ought 
to  be  ftudiedas  a  collection  of  fafils,  not  as  the  hiftory  of 
our  guefles  or  opinions.  Nature  varies  in  an  infinite 
manner ;  and  Providence  has  diverfified  the  inftinC!  of 
animals  and  their  economy,  and  adapted  it-  to  the  various 
feafons  and  climates.” 

With  Mr.  Kalm’s  concluding  obfervations  we  heartily 
concur.  Natural  hiftory  ought  to  be  ftudied  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fads ;  and  it  was  from  this  very  notion  that  we 
have  ftated  the  above-mentioned  opinions  lo  fully,  and 
brought  together  (he  facts  which  the  belt  advocates  for 
4  Y  each 
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each  opinion  have]  udged  mo  ft  proper  for  fupporting  them.' 
We  are  lenfible  of  the  great  improbability  of  the  third 
opinion,  and  know  that  many  arguments  have  been  ufed 
to  prove  its  abfurdity  :  fuch  as  thefe  ;  The  fwallow  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  therefore  cannot  fink  ;  if  it  moults 
at  all,  it  muft  moult  under  water  during  its  torpid  Hate, 
which  is  very  improbable  ;  there  is  no  i'nftance  of  land- 
animals  living  fo  long  under  water  without  refpiration.  . 
Many  other  arguments  of  the  fame  fort  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  certainly  afford  a  fhort  way  of  deciding  the 
c]ueftion  ;  -but,  unlefs  they  were  fufficient  to  prove  the 
immeriion  of  fwallows  a  •p'h'yfical  impoflibility,  they  are 
of  no  force  when  oppofed  to  the  evidence  of  teftimony, 
if  there  be  no  caufe  to  fufpefl  the  witnelfes  of  inaccuracy 
or  defign.  The  true  way  to  refute  fuch  an  opinion  is  by 
accurate  obfervation  and  experiment.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  accurate  inquiries  being  made  by  philofo- 
phers  in  thole  northern  countries  where  fwallows  are  faid 
to  pafs  the  winter  under  water.  Buffon,  indeed,  fhut  up 
fome  fwallows  in  an  ice-houfe  by  way  of  experiment, 
which  died  in  a  few  days  ;  but,  as  he  does  not  tell  us 
■what  precautions  he  took  to  make  the  experiment  fuc- 
ceed,  it  is  not  entitled  to  much  attention. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  made  a  very  judicious  experiment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  is  defcribed  by  a  cor- 
refpondent  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  who  afferts 
that  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Hunter  himfelf.  One  year  in  the 
month  of  September,  he  prepared  a  room,  with  every  ac¬ 
commodation  and  convenience  which  he  could  contrive, 
to  ferve  as  a  dormitory  for  fwallows,  if  they  were  difpofed 
to  deep  in  winter.  He  placed  in  the  centre  a  large  tub  of 
water  with  twigs  and  reeds,  &o.  which  reached  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  corners  of  the  room  he  contrived  artifi¬ 
cial  caverns  and  holes,  into  which  they  might  retire  5 
and  he  laid  on  the  floor,  or  fufpended  in  the  air,  different 
lengths  of  old  wooden  pipes,  which  had  formerly  been 
employed  in  conveying  water  through  the  ftreets,  &c. 
When  the  receptacle  was  rendered  as  complete  as  poifible, 
be  then  engaged  fome  watermen  to  take  by  night  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fwallows  that  hang  upon  the  reeds  in  the 
Thames  about  the  time  of  their  departure.  They  brought 
bim,  in  a  hamper,  a  confiderable  number;  and  had  fo 
nicely  hit  the  time  of  their  capture,  that  on  the  very  day 
following  there  were ’none  to  be  feen.  He  put  the  fwal¬ 
lows  into  the  room  fo  prepared,  where  they  continued  to 
fly  about,  and  occafionally  perch  on  the  twigs,  &c.  But 
not  one  ever  retired  into  the  water,  the  caverns,  holes,  or 
wooden  pipes,  or  fhowed  the  leaft  difpofition  to  grow  tor¬ 
pid,  &c.  In  this  fituation  he  let  them  remain  till  they  all 
died  but  one.  This,  appearing  to  retain  fome  vigour,  Was 
fet  at  liberty ;  when  it  mounted  out  of  fight,  and  flew 
away.  All  the  birds  lay  dead  fcattered  about  the  room  ; 
but  not  one  was  found  afleep  or  torpid,  or  had,  if  the  cor- 
refpondent  remembers,  fo  much  as  crept  into  any  of  the 
receptacles  he  had  fo  provided.  Gent.  Mag.  May  1796. 

This  experiment  was  ingenious,  and  certainly  does 
render  the  doftrine  of  immeriion  much  more  improba¬ 
ble  ;  but  it  is  not  deeifive  ;  for  it  may  bill  be  urged  by  the 
advocates  for  that  doflrine,  as  Mr.  Kalm  has  done,  that 
it  may  only  bfe  in  the  colder  countries  where  fwallows  re¬ 
tire  into  the  water;  and  a  letter  of  a  more  recent  date, 
addreffed  to  Dr.  Smith  Barton,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory 
in  the  univerfity  of  Philadelphia,  goes  very  far  indeed  in 
proof  of  the  fubmerfion  as  an  irrefiftible  law  of  nature. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

New  York,  July  18,  1800. — On  the  afternoon  of  the 
21ft  of  Auguft,  1798,  as  I  was  fitting  in  my  parlour  which 
looks  towards  the  north,  or  Hudfon’s  River,  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  bank,  in  company  with  our  mutual  friend 
Mr.  Jacob  Sebor,  our  attention  was  attrafled  by  numer¬ 
ous  flights  of  birds,  which  appeared  to  come  acrofs  the 
town  from  the  eaftward,  and  defeend  immediately  into 
the  river.  So  Singular  an  appearance  excited  our  parti¬ 
cular  obfervation.  We  went  out  and  flood  clofe  to  the 
bank,  and  then  perceived  that  what  we  imagined  at  firft 


to  be  blackbirds,  were  actually  fwallows  ;  and  that,  as 
fdon  as  the  various  ilocks  had  cleared  the  houles,  and  got 
direftly  over  the  river,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
difappeared.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  we  flood,  burwas  the  cafe  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  up  and  down  the  river,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  cefiation  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  doling  of 
the  evening  prevented  our  farther  obfervation.  Aware 
of  the  importance  of  affording  any  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  Iong-dilputed  qneflion  in  the  natural  hiftory 
of  the' fwallow,  I  procured  a  telelcope,  and  watched  at¬ 
tentively  many  of  the  flocks  from  their  firft  appearance 
until  their  immeriion,  continuing  my  eye  fixed  upon  the 
lpot  long  enough  to  be  fully  convinced  that  not  one  of 
the  birds  returned  to  the  furface  again.  Indeed,  one 
flock  of  about  two  hundred  birds  plunged  into  the  water 
within  thirty  yards  of  us,  and  inftantly  difappeared,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  appearance  of  the  oppolition  that  might  be 
expected  to  arife  from  their  natural  buoyancy  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  evening  was  foferene,  and  the  river  fo  un¬ 
ruffled,  that  no  deception  of  our  fight  could  poilibly  have 
occurred.  When  the  birds  firft  came  in  view,  after  croft¬ 
ing  the  town,  their  flight  was  eafy  and  natural ;  but,  when 
they  defeended  near  to  the  water,  they  appeared  much 
agitated  and  diftreffed,  flying  in  a  confuted  manner  againft 
each  other,  as  if  the  love  of  life,  common  ta  all  animals, 
impelled  them  to  revolt  againft  this  law  of  nature  im- 
pofed  upon  their  lpecies.  As  fome  time  has  elapled  fince 
the  above-mentioned  fafl  occurred,  I  thought  it  proper, 
before  I  gave  you  Mr.  Sebor’s  name,  as  having  been  a 
witnefs  to  them,  to  confult  his  recolleftion  on  the  fub- 
je£l;  and  I  have  pleafare  in  alluring  you,  he  dillinftly  re¬ 
members  every  circumltance  I  have  recited,  and  of  which 
I  made  a  memorandum  at  the  time.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  as  far  as  any  obfervation  went,  the  fwallows 
totally  difappeared  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  1798  ;  for, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  I  did  not  fee  one. 
H.  Pollock.” 

This  curious  fubjeff,  however,  ftill  remains  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  inveftigation  of  philofophers  and  naturalifts  ;  and  we 
{hall  therefore  infert  the  following  note  to  the  editor  of 
the  Monthly  "Magazine  for  November  1802,  which  feems 
to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter  might  have  been  deceived. — “  I  know  not  whether 
the  following  obfervations  concerning  the  common  chim- 
ney-fyvallow,  Hirundo  ruftica,  will  be  of  fervice  in  proving 
any  faffs  relating  to  their  migration  ;  but,  not  being  an 
adept  in  .the  fubjeft,  and  not  being  inclined  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  fyflem,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  them  to  the  naturalill. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  I  obferved  the  Hirundo  ruf¬ 
tica  begin  to  leave  the  town  of  N.  and  at  one  o’clock  of 
the  fame  day  there  were  but  a  few  ftragglers  left.  But, 
happening  to  take  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  to  the  foutfi 
of  the  town,  I  obferved  thoufands  collected  on  the  trees 
in  Mr.  M.’s  park,  bordering  on  a  fifh-pondj  There  were 
a  great  many  flying  about,  and  efpecially  over  the  water; 
and  at  every  inllant  numbers  would  dip  under,  and  would 
even  go  fome  way  before  they  would  come  up ;  fo  various 
were  their  evolutions,  and  lo  rapid  their  motions,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  follow  one  that  went  in  and  out 
again.  As  foon  as  they  had  dipped,  they  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  trees  to  dry  themfelves ;  and  a  tree  which 
was  decayed,  and  had  no  leaves,  was  wholly  covered.  I 
am  convinced,  that  one  who  pleaded  for  their  retiring 
under  water  during  the  winter-l'eafon,  might  have  been 
eaiily  deceived  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were 
cleanfing  themfelves  from  the  filth  they  had  contracted, 
in  order  to  lighten  themfelves  for  their  long  and  danger¬ 
ous  journey.  On  the  26th  they  all  went  away  ;  and  the 
water,  which  the  evening  before  was  a  feene  of  confufion, 
was  now  lilent.” 

Such  is  the  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  collefl ;  and 
our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  neither  of 
the  three  opinions  is  fupported  by  fuch  evidence  as  to 
fatisfy  the  mind  completely.  Opinions  reipeoting  events 
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which  happen  every  year  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  obfervations,  and  not  by  a  few  inftances  di¬ 
verted  of  afmoft  all  their  concomitant  circumftances. 
Can  no  better  proofs  be  brought  to.  prove  the  migration 
of  fwallows  than  thofe  of  Adanfon  and  fir  Charles  Wager, 
or  the  circumftances  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Lafkey  refpecting  their  difappearing  ?  We  ought  not 
merely  to  know  that  fome  fwallows  have  taken  afoutherly 
flight  in  autumn,  that  fome  have  been  found  at  a  great 
distance  from  land  in  the  fpring,  or  in  harveft  ;  but  we 
ought  to  know  to  what  countries  they  actually  retire. 
Before  we  can  reft  fatisified,  too,  that  it  is  a  general  fait 
that  fwallows  remain  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  winter,  ei¬ 
ther  in  caverns  or  in  the  bottom  of  lakes,  &c.  we  mull 
have  more  proofs ;  we  muft  know  what  fpecies  of  fwal¬ 
lows  they  are  faid  to  be,  in  what  countries  this  event 
takes  place,  and  feveral  other  circumftances  of  the  fame 
kind. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  properly  to  afcertain  w'hat  becomes  of  the 
fwallows  in  Europe  during  winter.  It  would  be  necef- 
fary,  in  the  firft  piace,  to  know  accurately  what  are  the 
countries  in  which  fwallows  are  found.  2.  Do  they  re¬ 
main  vifible  the  whole  year  ?  or,  if  they  dilappear,  at 
what  feafon  does  this  happen,  and  when  do  they  appear 
again?  3.  Do  they  ever  appear  while  a  ftrong  north  wind 
blows,  or  do  they  only  come  in  great  numbers  with  a 
louth  wind  ? 

There  are  five  fpecies  which  vifit  Great  Britain  during 
the  fummer-months  ;  the  common  or  chimney  fwallows 
the  martin,  land-martin,  fwift,  and  goat-fucker.  1.  The 
c himney-fw  allow  frequents  almoft  every  part  of  the  old 
continent ;  being  known  (fays  Dr.  Latham)  from  Norway 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  one  fide,  and  from 
Kamtfchatka  to  India  and  Japan  on  the  other.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  feveral  of 
the  Well-Indian  Iflands.  In  Europe  it  difappears  during 
the  winter  months.  It  appears  generally  a  little  after  the 
vernal  equinox;  but  rather  earlier  in  the  fouthern,  and 
later  in  the  northern,  latitudes.  It  adheres  to  the  ufual 


feafons  with  much  regularity;  for,  though  the  months  of 
February  and  March  ihouid  be  uncommonly  mild,  and 
April  and  May  remarkably  cold,  it  never  deviates  from 
its  ordinary  time.  In  the  cold  fpring  of  1740,  feme  ap¬ 
peared  in  France  before  the  infefts  on  which  they  feed  had 
become  numerous  enough  to  fupport  them ;  and  great 
numbers  died.  In  the  mild  and  even  vvarm  fpring  of 

1774,  tiiey  appeared  no  earlier  than  ufual.  They  remain 
in  fome  warm  countries  the  whole  year.  Kolbe  allures 
us  that  this  is  the  cafe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but 
(he  fays)  they  are  more  numerous  in  winter.  Some  bird’s 
of  this  fpecies  live,  during  winter,  even  in  Europe;  for 
example,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  where  they  fpend  the 
night  in  the  open  country  on  the  orange-flirubs.  2.  The 
martins  are  alfo  widely  diffufed  through  the  old  continent'; 
but  the  countries  where  they  refideor  vifit  have  not  been 
marked  by  naturalifts  with  much  attention.  3.  The  [and- 
martins  are  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  frequently 
fpend  the  winter  in  Malta.  Two  birds  of  this  l'pecies 
were  leen  in  Perigord  in  France,  on  the  27th  of  December, 

1775,  when  there  was  a  foutherly  wind,  attended  with  a 
little  rain.  4.  The  fwift  vifits  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe;  has  alfo  been  obferved  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Carolina  in  North  America.  5.  The  goat- 
J'uckers  are  not  very  common  birds,  yet  are  widely  Scat¬ 
tered.  They  are  found  in  every  country  betweerrSweden 
and  Africa  :  they  are  found  alio  in  India.  In  April  th» 
fouth-weft  wind  brings  them  to  Malta  ;  and  in  autumn 
they  repafs  in  great  numbers.  Buff  on's  Birds,  vol.  vi. 

Mr.  Markwick  of  Catsfield,  near  Battle  in  Suflex,  has 
drawn  up  an  accurate  Table,  exprefilng  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  birds,  commonly  called  migratory , 
appeared  in  fpring,  and  dilkppeared  in  autumn,  for  16 
years,  from  1768  to  1783  inclufive.  The  obfervations 
were  made  at  Catsfield.  From  this  Table  we  fhall  ex¬ 
tract  the  dates  for  five  years  ;  but  muft  refer,  for  fome 
other  interefting  particulars,  to  the  paper  itfelf,  “  On  the 
Migration  of  certain  Birds,”  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the 
Linnafan  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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Swallow — Hirundo  ruftica  - 
Martin — Hirundo  urbica  -  -  - 

Swift— Hirundo  apus  -  - 

Sand  Martin — Hirundo  riparia  - 
Wryneck — Yunx  torquilla  - 
Cuckoo — Cuculus  cauorus  - 
Woodcock — Scolopax  rujHcola  - 
Redwing — Turdus  iliacus 
Royftcn  Crow — Corvus  cornix 
Snipe — Scolopax  gallinago  -  - 

Fieldfare — Turdus  pilaris 
Jack  Snipe — Scolopax  gallinula  - 
Silkin — Fringillajpinus  -  - 

Redftart — Motacilla  p/icenicurns  - 
Willow  Wren — Motacilla  troc/iilus 
Nightingale — Motacilla  lufcinia  - 
Whitethroat- — Motacilla  Jilvia 
Wheatear — Motacillo  oenanthe  - 
Flycatcher — Mufcicapa  grifola  - 
Landrail— Rallies  crex  -  -  - 

Whinehat — Motacilla  rubetra  - 
Blackcap — Motacilla  atricapilla  - 


it  fee, 

Apr.  1 4 
Apr.  1 4 
May  9 
May  7 
Apr.  1 1 
Apr.  2  5 
Oft.  12 


1779- 


Laft  ft 

Oft. 

Oft. 


Oft.  30 
Nov.  1 3 


Apr.30 
Apr.  1 9 
Apr.  1 7 
Apr.21 
Apr.  3 
May  1 
Sept. 


Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mai-. 


Sept. 

Oft. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1780.' 

Firft  feen. 

Laft  feen. 

Nov.  3 
Nov.  3 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  14 

Apr.  2  9 
May  6 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  10 
Apr.27 
Oft.  19 

Apr.  8 
Apr.  8 

Nov. 1 1 

Apr.  8 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  1 9 
Apr.30 

Dec.  28 
Apr.ic 
Apr.30 
Apr..i  6 
Apr.  5 
Apr.30 
Apr.22 
May  14 
Aug'24 

Sept.i  3 
Sept.  1 4 
.Sept.20 

Sept. 14 

Apr.30 

Sept.  14 

17S1. 


Firft  feen. 

Apr.  8 
May  1 2 
May  1 2 
Apr.26 
Apr.14 

Apr.  19 
Oft.  30 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 23 
Sept.29 
Dec. 25 


Laft  feen, 

oft.  1  5 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 


Apr.  1 5 
Apr.  1 7 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  1 4 
Mar.  2  6 
May  1 6 
Sept.29 
Aug20 
Apr.  1 4 


Mar.  2 1 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  14 
Mar.  2 
Apr.14 
Apr.  14 


Firft  feen. 

Apr.22 
Apr.26 
May  1 8 
May  13 
Apr.25 
Apr.26 
Oft.  23 
Dec. 21 


Sept.  6 
Sept.  4 


Sept.  7 


Sept. 22 


Sept.  4 


1782. 


1783. 


I- a  ft  feen 

Sept.  1 
Nov.  2 
Aug28 
Aug2g 
Aug'29 


Mar.27 
Mar.  2  7 


Dec. 2 


Apr.25 
Apr.  1 8 
May  3 
Apr.25 
Mar.  1 3 
May  16 
Sept.  1 2 
Allg2 
Apr.26 


Firft  feen, 

Apr.  1 3 
May  1 
May  1  3 
July  25 
Apr.  1 8 
Apr.  2  8 
Oft.  14 


Sept. 20 
Sept. 20 


Sept.20 


Aug3i 


Laft  feen, 

Nov.  6 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  6 
Sept.  1 


Jan. 15 
Dec.  8 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 29 


Apr. 2  7 
Apr.  1 3 
Apr.28 
Apr.26 
Apr.  ’  3 
Maj'  14 
Sept.  2 
Aug-26 
May  1 5 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 


Oft.  2 
Oft.  7 
Oft.  2 
Oft. 


Oft.  2! 


Oft. 


Were  tables  of  the  fame  kind  made  in  every  different 
country,  particularly  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  determine  the  queftion  which  we  have  been 
confldering.  To  many,  perhaps,  it  may  not  appear  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance  as  to  be  worth  the  labour. 
We  acknowledge  it  to  be  rather  a  curious  than  an  im¬ 
portant  inquiry ;  yet  it  is  one  which  mull  be  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  every  mind  that  can  admire  the  wifdom  of  the 
Great  Architect  of  Nature,  The  mftmet  of  the  Avallow 


is  indeed  wonderful :  it  appears  among  us  juft  at  the  time 
when  infefts  become  numerous ;  and  it  continues  with  us 
during  the  hot  weather,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
multiplying  too  much.  It  difappears  when  thefe  infefts 
are  no  longer  troublel'ome.  It  is  never  found  in  folitude ; 
it  is  the  friend  of  man,  and  always  takes  up  its  refidence 
with  us,  that  it  may  proteft  our  houfes  and  our  lireets 
from  being  annoyed  with  fwarms  of  flies. 


Migration 
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Migration  of  Fishes. 

The  current  opinion  as  to  the  migrations  of  the  her¬ 
ring,  has  been  given  under  the  article  Clui>ea,  vol.  iv. 
p.  686,  7.  But  the  reality  of  thefe  migrations  begins,  at 
prefent,  to  be  called  in  queftion :  and  it  is  rather  i'up- 
pofed  that  the  herring,  like  the  mackerel,  is,  in  reality, 
at  no  very  great  diftance,  during  the  winter-months,  from 
the  (hores  which  it  moft  frequents  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fpawning-feafon  ;  inhabiting  in  winter  the  deep  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  oce  n,  or  plunging  itfelf  beneath  the  foft 
mud  at  the  bottom :  but  at  the  vernal  feafon  it  begins 
to  quit  the  deeper  parts,  and  approach  the  lhallows,  in 
order  to  depofit  its  fpawn  in  proper  fituations;  and  this 
is  thought  a  fufiicient  explanation  of  the  glittering  my¬ 
riads  which,  at  particular  feafons,  illuminate  the  furface 
of  the  ocean  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  feveral  miles 
at  once. 

The  reafons  given  by  Dr.  Bloch  againft  a  belief  in  their 
migrations,  are  chiefly  thefe :  It  is  impoflible  that  they 
Ihould  traverfe  a  fpace  of  lo  many  thousands  of  miles  in  16 
Ihort  a  time.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  Giefsler, 
the  falmon,  even  in  frefli  water,  fwims  only  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  in  twenty-four  hours;  and,  when  the  fun  fliines, 
not  more  than  half  as  fall.  The  lalmon-trout,  when  the 
wind  is  favourable,  lwims  up  the  moft  rapid  rivers  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  up  gentle 
ftreams,  it  makes  in  the  fame  time  only  half  the  progrels. 
Herrings,  having  falt-water  conftantly  to  ftruggle  with, 
would  proceed  at  a  much  flower  rate. 

In  one  or  other  part  of  Europe,  herrings  may,  all  the 
year,  be  found  :  on  the  coaft  of  Swedifli  Pomerania,  from 
January  to  March;  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  many  other 
places,  from  March  to  November;  about  Gothland,  and 
aifo  on  the  coafts  of  France,  from  Odtober  to  December. 
The  lilhermen  of  Scarborough  in  England  fcarcely  ever 
throw  a  net,  in  any  feafon  of  the  year,  without  finding  a 
herring  among  their  fifli.  If  the  herring,  as  fome  allege, 
fly  fouthward  to  efcape  the  eager  jaws  of  the  whale,  why 
does  it  proceed  16  many  hundred  miles  beyond  the  leas, 
which  this,  its  enemy,  inhabits?,  and  why,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  Ihould  it  return  to  the  Ardlic  regions 
to  encounter  again  an  equal  peril  ?  If  want  of  provifion 
obliges  the  herrings  to  fend  out  colonies,  why  Ihould  this 
want  occur  periodically,  and  always  at  the  fame  feafon  ? 
On  examining  nature  attentively,  all  thefe  difficulties  va- 
nifli.  Herrings,  like  other  filh,  quit  the  deep  waters,  tjieir 
ulual  abode,  in  order  to  depofit  the  fpawn  in  places  more 
fecure;  and,  having  16  done,  feek  again  their  cuftomary 
haunts.  Initindt  or  inclination,  not  the  fear  of  the  whale, 
occafions  their  change  of  refidence.  Bloch,  vol.  i.  Woods's 
IJle  of  Man ,  p.  7  3-6. 

MI'GRATORY,  adj.  Difpofed  to  remove  from  one 
place  to  another ;  changing  refidence. — This  purpofe  is 
iometimes  carried  on  by  a  fort  of  migratory  inflindl ;  fome- 
times  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft;  at  one  time  avarice  drives 
men  from  their  homes,  at  another  they  are  adluated  by  a 
thirft  of  knowledge.  Burke. 

MIGREE'VO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Tcherepovetz. 

Ml'GROD,  or  Mich'elreed,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Wertheim:  four  miles  north  of  Wertheim. 

MI'GRON,  [Heb.  fear.]  The  name  of  a  place.  Ifai.  x.  28. 

MI'GRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Saintes. 

MIGU7,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman: 
140  miles  fouth-weft  ofjulfar. 

MIGUEL'  ESTEVAV,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caf- 
tile  :  forty  miles’fouth  of  Huete. 

MIGUEL'  TUR'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caf- 
tile  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Civdad  Real. 

MIGUEL'  (St.)  See  Michael,  p.  320  of  this  volume. 

MIGUEL'  (St.)  See  Madeira,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  69. 

MIGUEL'  (St.)  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala:  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Cuzcatlan. — A  town  of 
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South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada:  eighty-five 
miles  eaft  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — A  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Seville,  between  the  rivers  Guadiana  and 
Odier,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic. — A  town  of  South 
America,  in  Popayan :  ninety  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of 
Pafto. — A  town  of  Paraguay:  360  miles  eaft  of  Aflump- 
tion. — A  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua, 
on  the  north- weft  coaft  of  Amapalla-bay :  100  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Leon.  Lat.  13.  35.  N.  Ion.  88.  56.  W. — A  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan:  eighty  miles 
north  of  Mechoacan,  Lat.  21.  20.  N.  Ion.  10a.  26.  W.— A 
town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos. — 
A  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quito  : 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Quito. — A  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  audience  of  Quito  :  fifteen  miles  north-well 
of  St.  Jolef  de  Huales. — A  million  of  Spanifh  monks  in 
New  Albion,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat. 
31.58.  N.  Ion.  24.3.  4.2.  E. — A  fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  called  alfo  St.  Bernardo,  the  moft  wefterly 
of  the  range  which  forms  the  weliern  boundary  of  the 
canal  of  St.  Barbara.  Lat.  34.  N.  Ion.  240.  3.  E. — A  river 
of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  10.  8.  S. — 
A  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  St.  Paul :  fifteen 
miles  eaft  of  St.  Paul. — A  town  of  Congo,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ovando:  150  miles  fouth-louth-eaft  of 
St.  Salvador.  Lat.  7.  45.  S. — A  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Culiacan,  on  the  Ciguatlan  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Culiacan.  Lat.  24.  6.  N.  Ion.  107.  52.  W. — A  town, 
of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa  :  feventy  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Cinaloa. — A  town  of  New  Mexico : 
fixty  miles  fouth  of  Santa  Fe. 

MIGUEL'  ARCHAN'GEL  (St.)  an  ifland  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  difeovered  by  Quiros  in  the  year  1606. 

MIGUEL'  BAY'  (St.)  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Lu^on.  Lat.  14.  12.  N.  Ion.  123.  40.  E. 

MIGUEL'  D’lBAR'RA  (St.)  a  jurifdidtion  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  New  Grenada,  and  au¬ 
dience  of  Quito.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  different 
in  all  the  villages  of  this  jurifdidlion,  but  generally  warm, 
on  account  of  their  low  fituations.  Molt  of  the  farms 
have  plantations  of  lugar-canes,  and  mills  for  extradling 
the  juice,  of  which  they  make  large  quantities  of  white 
fugar.  Some  farms  are  planted  with  fruits  common  in 
a  hot  climate  ;  and  in  others  they  only  cultivate  cotton, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  greateft  perfedlion.  In  thofe 
farms  that  are  fituated  in  a  iefs  hot  part  of  this  juriidic- 
tion  are  fown  maize,  wheat,  and  barley.  Here  are  alfo 
large  multitudes  of  goats,  but  not  many  Iheep.  The  In¬ 
dians  weave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton. 
This  jurifdidlion  has  feveral  mines  of  fait,  which  fupply 
the  countries  that  lie  to  the  north  of  it.  Near  a  village, 
called  Mira,  there  is  a  great  number  of  wild  affes. 

MIGUEL'  D’lBAR'RA  (St.)  a  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  capital  of  the  above  jurifdidlion,  containing 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone, 
and  tiled.  The  fuburbs  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  in  mean 
cottages.  The  parifli-church  is  a  large,  elegant,  and  well- 
ornamented,  building.  Here  are  convents  of  Francifcans, 
Dominicans,  and  Fathers  of  Mercy,  a  college,  and  a  nun¬ 
nery  of  the  order  of  the  Conception.  It  is  forty-five  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Quito.  Lat.  o.  25.  N.  Ion.  77.  40.  W. 

MIGUEL'  DE  PIU'RA  (St.)  See  Piura. 

MIGUEL'  DE  RIBE'RA  (St.)  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Arequipa:  fixty-two  miles  weil-fouth-weft  of 
Arequipa. 

MIGUEL'  DE  TUCUMAN'  (St.)  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman;  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  containing  feveral  monafteries.  Its  fituation  is 
elevated  and  agreeable,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  fertile 
fields,  and  feveral  filver-mines  :  lome  mules  are  bred;  but 
the  chief  traffic  is  in  a  kind  of  cars, 1  or  covered  waggons, 
which  pafs  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Jujuy,  and  which  the 
inhabitants  are  enabled  to  build  by  their  abundance  of 
wood.  It  is  200  miles  eaft  of  Copiapo.  Lat.  27.  25.  S. 
on.66.  30.  W. 
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At  this  place  was  publiflied,  on  the  19th  of  July  laft, 
the  Aft  of  Independence,  by  which  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  La  Plata  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Spain, 
and  ereft  themfelves  into  a  fovereign  and  independent 
ftate.  Under  the  article  Mexico,  p.  310,  we  have  noticed 
the  probability  that  the  whole  of  Spanifli  America,  North 
and  South,  would  foon  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother- 
country.  We  (hall  therefore  fubjoin  a  literal  tranllation 
of  this  important  document. 

Act  of  Independence. 

In  the  worthy  city  of  San  Miguel  del  Tucuman,  this 
19th  day  of  July,  1816,  the  ordinary  fitting  being  ended, 
the  Congrefs  of  the  United  Provinces  continued  its  for¬ 
mer  deliberations  refpefting  the  great  and  auguft  objedft 
of  the  independence  of  the  towns  and  diftrifts  conftituting 
the  lame.  The  anxious  with  of  the  whole  country  for 
its  folemn  emancipation  from  the  defpotic  power  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  was  evidently  univerfal,  conftant,  and 
decided ;  the  reprefentatives,  neverthelefs,  confecrated 
the  whole  fcope  of  their  talents  to  this  arduous  affair,  as 
well  as  the  reftitude  of  their  intentions  and  the  interell 
required  by  the  fandtion  of  their  own  fate,  that  of  the 
reprefented  towns,  and  of  pofterity.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
difcuffions  they  were  afked,  whether  they.wiflied  that  the 
Provinces  of  the  Union  (hould  form  a  nation,  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  ?  Filled  with  the  impulfe  of  juftice,  they  firft  exclaimed 
in  the  affirmative,  and  then  each  one  feverally  reiterated 
his  unanimous,  l'pontaneous,  and  decided,  vote  for  the 
independence  of  the  country,  by  ligning  the  following 
Declaration. 

We,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
South  America,  alfembled  in  General  Congrefs,  invoking 
the  Supreme  Being  who  preiides  over  the  univerfe,  in  the 
name  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  diftridts  we 
reprefent,  protefting  alfo  to  heaven,  and  to  the  nations 
and  men  of  the  whole  globe,  the  juftice  by  which  our 
wifhes  are  regulated,  do  folemnly  declare  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  and  indubitable  will 
of  thefe  provinces  to  break  the  galling  bonds  which  uni¬ 
ted  them  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  recover  the  rights  of 
which  they  had  been  difpoflefled,  and  take  upon  them¬ 
felves  the  high  charadter  of  a  nation,  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  of  his  fucceft'ors,  and  of  the 
mother-country ;  and  confequently  to  remain,  in  fadt 
and  right,  vefted  with  full  power  to  adopt  the  form  of 
government  required  by  juftice,  and  demanded  by  the 
urgency  of  circumftances.  All  and  each  one  of  the  faid 
,  provinces  do  therefore  hereby  proclaim,  declare,  and  ra¬ 
tify,  the  fame,  binding  themfelves  through  us  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  and  l’upport  of  this  their  will,  under  the  afl’urance 
and  guarantee  of  their  lives,  property,  and  reputation. 
Let  the  fame  be  communicated  for  publication ;  and,  from 
a  motive  of  refpedt  due  to  all  nations,  let  the  weighty 
and  impulfive  motives  which  have  led  to  this  folemn 
Declaration  be  explained  in  a  feparate  manifeft.  Done 
in  Seffions  Hall,  (igned  with  our  names,  and  fealed  with 
the  leal  of  the  Congrefs,  & c. 

Signed  by  thirty  Deputies,  or  Reprefentatives, 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Juan,  Catamarca, 
Cordova,  Charcas,  Chicas,  Santiago  del 
Eftero,  See.  & c. 

It  is  added,  in  the  difpatches,  which  arrived  only  on 
the  4th  of  this  prefent  month,  December,  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  declaration  of  independence,  Mr.  Staples, 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  had  begun,  in  confequence  of  inftruc- 
tions  from  England,  to  exercife  the  fundtions  of  “  Conful 
General  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata.” 

MIGULINSKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Colacs,  on  the  Don :  leventy-two  miles  weft-fouth- 
vreft  of  Archadinlkaia. 

MIHA'LY,  a  town  of  Hungary:  ten  miles  north  of 
Zatmar. 
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MiIHAU',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France:  fifteen  miles  weft  from  the  iftand  of 
Bas.  Lat. 48.47.  N.  Ion.  3.30.  W. 

MIHEL',  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  fixteen  miles  above  Lintz. 

MIHEL',  a  quarter  or  diftridl  of  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  between  the  Danube  and  Bohemia. 

MIHIEL'  (St.)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Commercy,  fituated  on  the  Meufe,  in  a  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  It  has  fix  gates  and  three 
fauxbourgs.  The  place  contains  5022,  and  the  canton 
14,010,  inhabitants,  in  twenty-eight  communes.  Lat. 
48.  54.  N.  Ion.  5.  37.  E. 

MIHI'RA,  one  of  the  Hindoo  names  of  the  Sun. 

MI'HLACK,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eighteen  miles  louth- 
weft  of  Freyftadt. 

MI'HLEM.  See  Miehlen,  p.  349. 

MI'HLES,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Lauringen. 

MIJA'MIN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIJARISI'MA,  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  iilands. 
Lat.  34.  10.  N.  Ion.  1 39.  45.  E. 

MI'JAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada: 
ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Marbella. 

MI'JAS,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  at  fort  Tchebar- 
kullkaia,  and  runs  into  the  Ifet  near  Ulia  Mijafka,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolik. 

MIJAS'KA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  on  the  Mijas  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Tche- 
liabinfic. 

MIJAS'KA  (Uft),  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  at  the  union  of 
the  Mijas  and  Ifet :  fixty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Tiumen. 

MIJAVA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon: 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Awafi. — A  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  ofXimo  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ikna. 

MI'JO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata  :  fe- 
venty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lipes. 

MI'IT  A'BUL  GE'RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft 
branch  of  the  river  Nile  ;  fixteen  miles  louth  of  Manfora. 

MI'IT  BED'R,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  three  miles  louth  of  Manfora. 

MI'IT  DEM'SIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  forty- 
eight  fouth  of  Damietta. 

MI'IT  GE'RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  twelve  miies  fouth  of  Manfora. 

MI'IT  IIA'RUN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  two  miles  north-weft  of  Miit  Demfis. 

MI'IT  el  KO'LI,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Manfora. 

MI'IT  LAS'SI,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile,  oppoule  Miit  Demfis. 

MI'IT  NA'SER,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Semennud. 

MI'IT  KA'MAR,  or  Miet  Ghamer,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  eaft  branch  of  the  Nile:  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  and  fifty-eight  fouth  of  Damietta. 

MIKAL'IDI,  or  Maarlich,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fituated  on  a  river,  the 
ancient  Rhyndus,  which  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora : 
with  a  fort,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  ;  whence  they 
fend  (ilk,  wool,  grain,  and  fruit,  to  Smyrna,  Conftantino- 
ple,  &c.  thirty-five  miles  weft  of  Burfa.  Lat.  40. 10.  N. 
Ion.  28.  22.  E. 

MIKA'NIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  feparated  by  Wil- 
denow  from  the  Cacalia  and  Eupatorium  of  Linnaeus. 
See  thofe  articles. ' 

MIK'ELSBURG,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tranfyl vania, 
with  a  depot  of  arms  for  the  principality :  fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Hermanftadt. 

MI'KEN,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  on  the  Malka:  forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Ekate- 
rinograd, 
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MI'KLOS  ($t.>,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania :  twelve  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Medics. 

MIKLOSVA'R,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  on  the  river 
Alaut  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Cronftadt. 

MIKNl'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 
MIKOLA'IOW,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lemberg. 

MIKOLA'IOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  twen- 
tv-four  miles  weft  of  Lucko. 

'  MIK'OLOW.  See  Nikolai. 

MIKU'LINOZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  fifty- 
fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Kaminiec. 

MI'LA,  a  town  of  Thibet :  222  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Latac. 

MI'LA,  a  town  of  Tunis :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Con- 
ftantina. 

MILA'GRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
ragon,  at  the  union  of  the  Arga  and  Arragon  :  live  miles 
salt  of  Calahorra. 

MILALA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIL' AN  (Duchy  of),  or  the  Milanese,  a  country  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Grifons,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Venetian  Hates,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Hates  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Parma,  and  on  the  welt  by  Piedmont  and  Sa¬ 
ve^.  Its  greateft  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is  upwards 
of  100  miles;  and  its  greateft  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
108.  Scarcely  a  country  throughout  Europe  is  more 
fertile  in  a  variety  of  excellent  productions.  Every -where 
it  is  watered  either  by  rivulets  or  canals  ;  and,  after  the 
liarveft  of  the  ufual  kinds  of  grain,  the  people  fow  Turkey- 
wheat,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poultry  :  they  likewile 
fow  rice  ;  though  the  culture  of  both  thole  grains  is 
deemed  pernicious  to  health.  The  paftures  are  very 
rich,  efpecially  in  the  diftriCt  of  Lodi,  which  is  famous 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  cheefe  made  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  improperly  called  Parmefan,  is  well  known. 
Here  is  alio  excellent  wine,  and  all  manner  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  perfection,  together  with  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  mulberry-trees  for  iilk.  The  charms  of 
the  country  are  befides  heightened  by  three  large  lakes. 
The  trade  of  the  Milanefe  is  conflderable  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  commodities  the  country  affords  is  confumed 
by  the  inhabitants,  their  exports  generally  coming  far 
fhort  of  their  imports.  Great  quantities  of  cloth  and  li¬ 
nen  are  manufactured,  and  fllk  is  in  great  plenty,  but 
-mot  fo  line  as  the  Piedmontefe.  The  Huffs  are  moftly  for 
home-coniumption ;  but  fflks,  ftockings,  gloves,  and 
handkerchiefs,  are  ufually  exported.  Milan  is  alfo  fa¬ 
mous  for  curious  w'orks  in  fteel,  cryftal,  agate,  hyacinths, 
and  other  gems  ;  and  the  country  every-where  abounds 
with  ingenious  workmen  and  artificers. 

After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  (fee  Lom¬ 
bards  and  Lombardy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  46,  7.)  Milan  be¬ 
came  fubjeCt  to  the  emperors  of  the  Weft.  After  the 
contefts  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  it  loft  its 
form  of  a  republic,  and  became  fubjeCt  to  the  archbifliop  : 
in  1277,  Otto  Vifconti,  the  archbilhop,  was  declared 
lord  of  Milan.  His  family  long  poffelled  this  rich  prin¬ 
cipality.  After  two  or  three  changes,  it  was  leized,  in 
1 535,  by  Charles  V.  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  ;  and  he  gave  it 
to  his  Ion  Philip ;  whole  lucceffors,  as  kings  of  Spain,  re¬ 
tained  the  Milanefe  till  the  year  1706,  when  it  became 
an  appanage  of  Auftria,  though  a  conflderable  part  of  it 
had  been  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Sardinia.  When 
the  Cifalpine  Republic  tvas  formed,  the  Milanefe  wras  di¬ 
vided  into  four  departments,  viz.  Olona,  Verbano,  Lario, 
and  Delle  Montagna.  Milan  was  appointed  the  capital 
of  the  whole  republic ;  and  afterwards  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  as  inllituted  in  1805.  That  kingdom  now  exifts 
no  longer.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1815,  .while  the  Con- 
grels  was  fitting  at  Vienna,  and  during  Bonaparte’s  laft 
fhort  reign  at  Paris,  the  emperor  of  Auftria  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Milanefe,  and  declared  himfelfKing  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Venice. 

We  confefs  we  fiioulid  have  been  better  pleafed  had  it 
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been  found  confiftent  with  the  policy  of  the  allies  to  have 
left  the  whole  of  Italy  as  a  diftinCt  kingdom,  not  depen¬ 
dent,  as  Bonaparte  made  it,  but  independent  and  power¬ 
ful,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  cannot,  indeed,  from  our  pre- 
fent  information,  venture  to  fpeak  very  decidedly  as  to 
the  effeCIs  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  north  of  Italy  on 
the  condition  of  things  thus  deferibed.  Wefeelourfelves 
compelled  however  to  furmife  unfavourably  on  the  fub¬ 
jeCt.  The  changes  made  have  all  been  fuch  as  to  impair 
the  unity  of  national  character  which  was  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  among  this  people.  The  title  of  Kingdom  indeed  is 
preferved  ;  but  its  boundaries  are  contracted  on  every 
fide,  and  fcarcely  more  than  three  millions  of  people  are 
now  placed  under  the  lhelter  of  this  name.  In  ail  that 
concerns  the  internal  government  and  the  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice,  we  underftand  that  the  influence  of  the  native 
population  is  diminilhed ;  and  the  fetters  of  a  provifional 
lyitem  impoled  again  upon  thofe  who  had,  or  fancied  they 
had,  acquired  fome  degree  of  national  independence. 
Names,  too,  have  a  lovereign  influence,  not  only  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  with  communities  of  the  people.  The  title 
of  “  Kingdom  of  Italy”  aCted  as  a  talifman  on  Italian 
feelings  ;  that  of  the  “  Lombard-Venetian  Kingdom”  is  a 
poor  and  paltry  coinage,  which  will  fcarcely  pals  into  the 
currency  of  language ;  and,  if  it  excite  any  feelings  or 
remembrances  at  all,  mult  obvioully  lead  to  thofe  which 
are  holtile  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things. 

The  emperor  of  Auftria  has  not  one  plea  to  advance 
for  his  feizure  of  Upper  Italy.  He  and  his  fubjeCls  have 
no  fort  of  connection  or  fympatliy  with  the  Italians  ; 
their  manners  are  different,  their  climate  is  different, 
their  language  is  different ;  his  territories  are  feparated 
from  theirs  by  natural  barriers.  He  cannot  plead  the 
right  of  conqueft,  becaule  the  allied  fovereigns  have  ex- 
prefsly  fet  their  faces  againft  the  fame  right  in  others  ; 
and,  if  he  Ihould  affert  that  he  was  only  re-taking  pollef- 
fion  of  a  part  of  his  former  dominions,  he  would  be  an- 
fwered,  firftly,  that  even  on  this  ground  one  half  of  his 
new  kingdom  is  an  entire  ulurpation,  for  he  poffeffed  only 
the  Venetian  territories  before :  fecondly,  that  he  for¬ 
merly  ceded  thefe  territories  by  treaty,  and  that  therefore 
his  refumption  of  them  cannot  be  confidered  in  the  light 
of  a  mere  re-occupation  :  thirdly  and  laftly,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  of  policy  advanced  by  the  allies  them- 
felves,  all  pleas  of  the  old  and  contingent  nature  are  done 
away  ;  that  nothing  but  what  is  juft,  ufeful,  neceflary, 
and  even  popular,  can  warrant  the  changes  made  by  the 
“  overthrowers  of  Bonaparte:”  and  that  we  come  round 
therefore  again  and  again  to  the  fir  ft  objection,  the  entire 
ablence  of  connection  and  fympatliy,  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  with  the  Aullrians,  in  any  one  refpeCt.  An 
Auftrian ,  generally  fpeaking,  is  about  the  dulleft  inha¬ 
bitant  of  a  country  not  famous  for  its  vivacity.  He  wants 
warmth  and  imagination,  is  prodigiouliy  fond  of  titles 
and  ceremony,  and  is  of  no  pofltive  character  except  in 
trifles.  A  little  is  enough  to  engrofs  the  whole  of  his 
attention  ;  not  becaufe  he  can  find  out  a  good  deal  in  it, 
but  becaufe  he  brings  very  little  to  be  engroffed.  All  his 
talents,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  excepting  his  military 
ones,  are  mechanical :  his  pleafures,  in  like  manner,  are 
thofe  of  mechanics :  boifterous  occaflonally,  and  unintel- 
leClual  ;nd  grofs  in  general :  he  contrives  to  maintain  an 
equal  appetite  for  eating  and  drinking;  and  his  higheft 
idea  of  the  animated  or  the  excurlive  is  a  rufli  over  the 
ice  in  winter-time,  in  a  great  fantaftic  fledge,  choked  up 
with  furs.  In  fhort,  an  Auftrian  is  a  dull  lort  of  ciumfy 
good-natured  negative  perfon,  who  likes  a  good  dinner, 
fpeaks  bad  German,  and  has  no  more  pretenfions  to  di¬ 
rect  the  Italians  than  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  funbeams.  On  the  other  hand,  to  deferibe  the  Italian 
is  only  to  repeat  common-place  panegyric,  and  to  call  to 
mind  all  the  enthufiafm  that  has  been  excited  in  readers 
and  travellers  by  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  The 
Italian  is  an  intelligent  mind,  in  an  afpeCl  that  becomes 
it ;  he  is  lively,  warm,  imaginative,  full  of  enterprile,  and 
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&as  a  turn  for  all  forts  of  accomplifliments.  His  country¬ 
men  have  taught  the  modern  world  mulic,  painting,  and 
poetry  :  it  is  of  thefe  that  his  pleafures  are  compofed ; 
*nd  his  very  atmofphere  feems  made  for  them  to  be  feen 
and  heard  in.  Charles  V.  well  defcribed  his  language, 
when  he  faid  he  would  fpeak  Italian  to  his  miftrels,  and 
German  to  his  horfe.  And  he  (till  is,  or  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing,  all  that  he  was ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  greatefl  fol- 
dier  now  living,  who  is  an  Italian  iflander,  the  greatefl: 
fculptor,  and  the  only  dramatic  poet,  are  Italians,  Ca- 
nova  and  Monti.  The  celebrated  Metaftaflo  was  living 
the  other  day ;  fo  was  that  elegant  fatirift  Parini,  per¬ 
haps  is  now.  You  fcarcely  meet,  in  other  countries, 
with  an  accomplifned  finger  or  teacher  of  languages,  who 
is  not  an  Italian  :  in  fliort,  the  whole  nation  want  nothing 
but  the  abfence  of  the  prefumptuous  oppreffors,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  circumftances  and  flipped  among 
them,  to  renew  the  belt  part  of  their  former  glory,  and 
again  warm  the  hearts  and  fancies  of  Europe  at  their  de¬ 
lightful  funfhine. 

MILAN,  a  city,  and  capital  of  the  lately-eftabliflied 
kingdom  of  Lombardy,  was  founded  by  the  Gauls  about 
584  years  B.  C.  It  has  undergone  many  fieges,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  in  1162,  who,  after 
a  fiege  of  feven  months,  deftroyed  the  gates,  ramparts,  and 
edifices,  leaving  only  a  few  churches,  and  fowed  fait  on 
the  ruins.  However,  it  recovered  from  thefe  difafters  ; 
and  it  ftill  maintains  many  manufacturers  and  artifans  5 
and,  by  means  of  feveral  rivers  and  canals,  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade.  Including  its  gardens,  it  is  faid  to 
be  ten  miles  in  circumference;  and  it  is  chiefly  defended 
by  a  wall  and  rampart,  together  with  a  citadel,  having  fix 
baftions  at  l'ome  cliftance,  fo  that  it  has  been  reputed  a 
ftrong  place.  It  has  lome  flraight  and  broad  ftreets,  among 
many  that  are  narrow  and  crooked  ;  but  its  paper  win¬ 
dows,  or  thofe  of  glafs  and  paper  intermixed,  give  it  a 
mean  appearance.  It  has  12  gates,  230  churches,  90  con¬ 
vents,  100  religious  fraternities,  120  fchools,  and  about 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and 
its  nobles  are  numerous.  Its  cathedral  is  a  large  but  ir¬ 
regular  building,  conftrudted  of  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  marble  ftatues  ;  its  treafury,  among  other  valuable 
articles,  contains  an  invaluable  coffin  of  rock-cryftal,  in 
which  are  depofited  the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Boromeo, 
cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Milan.  Among  the  ftatues 
crowded  in  and  around  this  edifice,  that  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  is  the  molt  elteemed.  It  reprefents  the  faint  hold¬ 
ing  his  own  (kin,  which  had  been  drawn  oft"  like  drapery 
from  his  (boulders  ;  but  the  irritated  play  of  the  mufcles  is 
■'•fhov.  n  with  an  accuracy  that  rather  terrifies  than  pieafes 
the  fpedtator. 

The  Seminary  for  Sciences,  where  Undents  are  both 
taught  and  maintained,  and  the  College  of  the  Nobles, 
are  ftately  buildings,  but  inferior  to  the  Helvetian  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  for  a  number  of  Swifs.  Here  is  alfo  a  ma¬ 
thematical  academy.  The  great  hofpital  is  a  fine  build¬ 
ing,  and  liberally  endowed  by  duke  Francis  Sforza  IV. 
its  income  is  faid  to  be  between  90  and  100,000  rix- 
dollars.  This  hofpital,  which  has  feveral  others  de- 

fiendent  upon  it,  admits  not  only  fick  perfons,  but  alfo 
oundlings  and  lunatics.  The  large  lazaretto  is  only  uled 
in  time  of  contagion.  Among  the  civil  buildings  is  the 
old  and  fpacious  regency-houfe,  and  the  new  and  ftately 
town-houfe,  where  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  II. 

In  M.  Petit-Radel’s  Voyage  in  Italie,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  edifices  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Milanefe, 
which  may,  with  a  few  variations,  be  applied  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians  in  general.  Milan  is  the  door  of  Italy  ;  and,  as  the 
traveller  advances,  the  account  becomes  more  and  more 
faithful :  “  The  palaces  are  on  a  fcale  of  vaftnefs  appro¬ 

priate  to  Italian  conftrudtion.  At  Milan  we  begin  to  fee 
magnificent  flights  of  fteps  and  terraces,  interior  bafins 
receiving  the  water  of  fountains  exquifitely  ornamented, 
porticoes  embeliiihed  with  columns,  galleries,  veftibules 
adorned  with  fine  frefcoes,  Mofaic  pavements  in  the  Ita¬ 
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lian  manner;  in  a  word,  that  archltedlural  luxury  which 
elevates  the  mind.  True  it  is,  thefe  luxuries  are  fre¬ 
quently  gained  at  the  expenfe  of  thofe  convenient  diftrir 
butions  which  render  the  houfe  agreeable  as  a  habitation  ; 
but,  when  we  aim  at  infpiring  refpedl,  we  muft  fubmit  to 
a  few  facrifices.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  palaces 
of  Serbelloni,  Litta,  Belgiolo,  Melzi,  Caftelli,  thofe  of 
Finance,  of  the  Minifter  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Arch- 
biftiopric,  in  which  a  fubterraneous  paflage  leads  to  the 
cathedral,  the  royal  palace,  the  refldence  of  the  viceroy, 
and  formerly  that  of  the  grand  duke,  and  many  others, 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftreets  in  fituations  in  which  they 
are  the  leaft  expedted.  The  exterior  of  thefe  buildings 
ufually  promifes  a  fplendor  of  interior  which  is  far  from 
being  realized.  The  Milanefe  eat  too  much,  keep  too 
many  horfes  and  miftreffes,  and  gamble  too  deeply,  to 
referve  a  l'ufficiency  for  eftablifhing  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  their  habitations. 
The  palaces  are  (or  the  molt  part  adorned  outwardly  wi  t& 
columns  of  granite  of  a  lurprifing  height  and  volume  i 
and  they  fupport  cornices  of  the  boldeft  projections.  The 
doors  are  of  a  mean  defeription,  frequently  of  deal  un¬ 
painted  ;  they  admit  the  light,  but  merely  to  expofe  an 
inner  door,  which  is  always  (hut,  and  only  half  of  the 
height  of  the  outer,  1b  that  the  columns  which  form  the 
interior  of  the  portico  appear  above  it.  The  inner  door 
is  divided  into  another  yet  lmaller,  through  which,  as 
through  a  wicket,  perfons  in  general  are  admitted,  and 
the  rnafter  himfelf  when  at  midnight  he  returns  from  a 
party  or  from  the  play.  The  (tables  are  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  thefe  vaft  edifices  ;  and  the  dung  which  is  thrown 
agatnft  the  walls  of  the  cellars,  or  piled  up,  evaporates  in 
(team  through  the  grating  over  which  the  paflengers  tread  : 
thefe  are  fo  many  dens,  where  the  rats  revel  in  full  fecu- 
rity.*’  The  Milanefe,  governed  alternately  by  an  Auf- 
trian  and  a  Spanilh  prince,  and  lately  ltibjedt  to  the 
French,  are  faid  to  unite  in  theml’elves  the  goodnefs  of 
thefirft,  the  bigotry  of  the  fecond,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
laft-mentioned  nation.  The  Facilities  of  fexual  inter- 
couvfe  afforded  by  the  facrednefs  of  private  boxes  at  the 
theatre  muft  have  their  effedt:  thefe  boxes  are  regular 
chambers,  with  their  fofas,  mirrors,  tables  for  refrelh- 
ment,  and  jalonjtes,  by  the  railing  or  lowering  of  which 
is  underftood  the  with  to  receive  or  deny  accefs  to  com¬ 
pany.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fex  are  in  general  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  this  city  :  Nature,  who  has  here  done  fo  much 
for  her  children,  is  afliited  by  art ;  and  all  that  French 
fafliion  and  (kill  can  accomplifli  is  here  called  into  aid  her 
charming  creation. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  church  of  St.  Ambrofe, 
where  lie  the  bodies  vof  that  father  "and  of  king  Pepin. 
The  Ambrofian  College,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
foundation  of  Frederic  Boromeo,  where  fixteen  profelfors 
teach  gratis.  He  alfo  began  to  build  a  fine  library,  which 
cardinal  Gilbert  Boromeo  finilhed,  with  many  large  addi¬ 
tions,  It  is  (aid  to  contain  upwards  of  40,000  printed  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  fome  thoufands  of  manuferipts.  In  this  col¬ 
lege  is  alfo  an  academy  of  painting,  and  a  mufeum.  M 
Angelo  Mayo,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Ambrofian  li¬ 
brary,  has  recently  iflued  a  prol'pedtus,  announcing  the 
publication  of  fome  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  manufeript  of  the  Iliad  difeovered  there. 
This  manufeript,  remarkable  for  its  large  fize  and  elegance, 
and  adorned  with  paintings  of  fubjedts  in  the  poem,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  perlon  incapable  of 
appreciating  its  value,  has  been  cut  in  pieces  (o  as  to  pre- 
ferve  feveral  pidtures.  Thus  the  only  part  of  the  manu¬ 
feript  pteferved  is  that  which  happened  to  be  at  the  back 
of  thele  pidtures,  to  the  number  of  58,  containing  all  to¬ 
gether  about  800  verfes.  As  the  fubjedts  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  were  left  obfeure  by  the  deftrudtion  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  matter,  Greek  notes  intended  to  explain  them  have 
been  written  on  the  111 k  paper  with  which  the  backs  were- 
covered,  and  alfo  inferiptions  under  the  pidtures  them- 
feives.  The  latter,  though  not  free  from  the  defedls  with 

which 
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■which  other  ancient  performances  of  this  kind  are  re¬ 
proached,  are  in  general  creditable  to  the  artift  by  whom 
they  were  executed.  Their  chief  merit,  however,  confifts 
in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  reprefent  the  manners  and 
tifages  of  antiquity.  Thefe  .pictures  will  be  copied  with 
the  greateft  accuracy  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Scott,  a  diftinguiffied 
artift,  who  has  been  already  engaged  two  years  upon  the 
work  for  the  purpofe  of  accompanying  the  fragments  of 
the  poem  preferved  with  them.  M.  Majo,  w'ho  has  no 
hefitation  in  referring  the  origin  of  this  work  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  defcribes  the 
Writing  as  being  in  capital  letters  of  great  beauty  ;  the 
■words  follow  each  other  without  intervals,  in  the  ancient 
manner;  originally  alfo  they  w'ere  without  accents  and 
points ;  fuch  of  thefe  marks  as  are  to  be  found,  being  by 
a  late  hand,  which  is  proved  by  the  colour  of  the  ink  and 
the  coarfenefs  of  the  ftroke.  No  piece  of  penmanfhip  of 
equal  beauty  has  yet  been  difcovered  either  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  Herculaneum,  or  in  thofe  records  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  which  contain  fragments  of  Greek,  or 
in  any  of  the  moft  ancient  manufcripts  in  the  Ambrofian 
library.  The  text  has  been  found  upon  collation  to  agree 
in  general  with  that  of  Ariftarchus ;  but  fometimes  it 
gives  the  reading  of  Zenodotus.  Befides  thefe  valuable 
fragments,  the  Ambrofian  library  poflefles  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  manufcripts  of  Homer,  on  parchment,  filk,  or 
linen,  apparently  belonging  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  and  containing  many  inedited  notes  and  read¬ 
ings  which  M.  Majo  intends  alfo  to  publifh.  The  work 
announced  will  therefore  conlift  of  Preliminary  Remarks 
on  the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  the  pictures  and  manu- 
fcript,  on  the  merits  of  the  fragments  of  the  text,  and  on 
other  manufcripts  of  Homer  in  the  Ambrofian  library. 
The  58  piftures  and  explanations  will  follow,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  poem,  one  of  which  w'ill  be 
engraved  to  prefent  a  fac-fimile  of  the  manufcript :  the 
others  will  be  printed  in  capitals  refembling  the  original 
as  nearly  as  poffible.  Each  fragment  will  be  accompanied 
with  critical  annotations;  and. at  the  end  will  be  given 
feleft  readings,  unpublifhed  fcholia,  paraphrafes,  and  ex¬ 
planations  furnifhed  by  the  other  manufcripts  of  Homer 
mentioned  above. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  made  no  oppofition  to  the 
French  republic  ;  but  the  citadel  flood  a  fiege  from  the 
iSth  of  June  to  the  29th,  1796,  when  the  garrifon  furren- 
dered  prifoners  of  war.  The  French  w'ere  driven  out  of 
the  city  by  the  Ruffians  on  the  28th  of  April,  1799,  and 
the  citadel  iurrendered  on  the  23d  of  May.  The  next 
year,  June  2,  it  was  again  taken  by  Bonaparte.  When 
the  Cifalpine  Republic  was  eftabliflied,  Milan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Olona,  and  of 
the  whole  republic  ;  it  continued  the  fame  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy  ;  and  we  confefs  it  to  be  an  objeCf  of  intereft 
with  us  that  this  celebrated  city  fhould  preferve,  as  far 
as  poffible,  the  advantages  it  had  acquired  during  the  laft 
tw  elve  years,  even  amidft  the  oppreflions  and  burthens  of 
unceafing  war.  Rendered  the  feat  of  government  for  a 
territory  peopled  by  fix  millions  of  native  Italians,  and 
receiving  the  impull'e  of  new  national  inftitutions  and  of 
great  public  works,  it  rofe  above  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  and  made  rapid  progrefs  in  all  that  conftitutes  the 
greatnefs  and  dignity  of  a  metropolis.  It  would  feem  that 
fcience  more  efpecially  was  beginning  to  derive  encou¬ 
ragement  from  the  aids  afforded  to  it ;  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  collected  from  recent  travellers  in  this  part 
of  Italy  convinces  us  that  it  was  here  we  were  to  look 
for  the  ferious  revival  of  fuch  ftudies  among  the  Italians. 
The  names  of  Volta,  Mofcati,  Oriani,  Calfares,  Brieflak, 
Pini,  Raffori,  with  feveral  others  which  have  reached  us 
by  report,  may  be  conlidered  as  belonging  exclufively  to 
Milan,  and  in  the  department  of  fcience  alone.  Two  ex¬ 
cellent  obfervatories,  three  rich  and  extenfive  mineralo- 
gical  collections,  a  fchool  of  mines,  an  academy,  together 
with  feveral  other  fcientific  inftitutions,  gave  impulfe  and 
vigour  to  the  progrefs  of  thefe  purfuits.  New  periodical 
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works  were  fet  on  foot ;  and  the  conftant  intercourfe  with 
France  afforded  facilities  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
favans  of  the  north  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  w'ere  not  exclufively  the  creation  of  the  period  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  but  they  certainly  derived  a 
new'  charafter  from  the  political  ftate  of  Lombardy  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  and  held  out  a  fairer  augury  than  hereto¬ 
fore  of  the  advancement  and  future  profperity  of  the 
Italian  people.  Milan  is  132  miles  north  of  Venice,  and 
fixty-five  north  of  Genoa.  Lat.  45.  26.  N.  Ion.  9.  u.E. 
Eujiace's  Clascal  Tour  in  Italy.  Petit- Radel's  Vm/age 
hiflorique,  fyc.  Examiner,  May  1815.  New  Monthly  Mag. 
Feb.  1816.  Edinburgh  Review,  Sept.  1816. 

MILAPOU'R,  a  town  ofHindooftan,  in  Myfore :  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  eaft  of  Colar. 

MILA'SA,  or  Mar/mara,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia  :  this  place  was  anciently  called 
Mylajja.  Here  are  the  remains  of  three  temples,  and  of 
a  column  called  Meander’s  Pillar.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Mogla.  Lat.  37.  N.  Ion.  27.  50.  E, 

MIL'ATIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  forty- 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

MILAVERAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Condapilly :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Condapilly. 

MILA'Y,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitme- 
ritz  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Leitmeritz. 

MILAZ'ZO.  See  Melazzo,  p.  46. 

MIL'BACH.  See  Millenbach. 

MIL'BANK’s  SOU'ND,  an  inlet  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Point  Day  and  Cape  Swaine. 

MIL'BERG,  a  town  of  Aulfria:  four  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Laab. 

MIL'BORNE  PO'RT,  a  borough-town  in  the  county 
of  Somerfet,  lying  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
Parret,  at  the  diltance  of  ten  miles  from  Ilchefter,  and 
two  from  Sherborne  in  Dorfetfhire.  This  place  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  a  borough  of  confiderable  import¬ 
ance  prior  to  the  Conqueft  ;  after  which  it  loft  much  of 
its  confequence,  though  it  retained  all  its  former  privi¬ 
leges  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  whom  it  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  however,  that  franchife  was  re- 
ftored  ;  and  it  now  returns  two  reprefentatives.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  tow'n  is  veiled  in  the  owners  of  nine  bai- 
liv/icks,  who  are  lords  thereof,  aftifted  by  two  deputy- 
bailiffs,  two  conftahles,  and  feveral  other  inferior  officers. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  likewife  an  aflociation  within  the 
borough,  confifting  of  nine  perfons,  two  ftewards,  and 
feven  affiftants,  who  are  privileged  to  hold  property  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  buildings  of  Milborne-Port  are  chiefly  dilpofed 
in  four  ftrcets,  the  principal  one  of  which,  called  High 
Street,  is  of  confiderable  width,  but  extremely  irregular. 
In  this  ftreet  Hands  the  guild-hall,  an  ancient  edifice,  hav¬ 
ing  a  door-cafe  partly  of  Saxon  and  partly  of  Norman 
architefture.  The  old  market-houfe  is  converted  into 
warelioufes,  and  there  is  no  regular  market  now  held ; 
there  are  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  toys,  June  5  and  Oft.  28. 
The  church,  an  ancient  ftruflure,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crols,  is  furmounted  by  a  very  maffive  quadrangular  tower, 
fupported  by  two  pointed  and  two  femi-circular  arches. 
In  the  north  aifle  are  feveral  handfome  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  Medlycot  family.  On  opening  a  plot  of 
ground  near  the  church -yard,  for  the  purpofe  of  build¬ 
ing,  fixty  bodies  of  men  and  women  were  difcovered,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  regular  rows,  which,  from  the  want  of  coffins, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  buried  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plague. 

Befides  the  borough,  the  parifli  of  Milborne-Port  con¬ 
tains  two  confiderable  villages,  called  Kingfburg-Regis 
and  Milborne-Wyke.  The  former  has  land-tax  and  pa¬ 
rochial  afieflinents  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  ancl  there  is  held 
here  an  annual  court-baron,  wherein  the  lords’  rents  arg 
paid,  prefentments  made,  and  a  conftable,  tything-man, 
and  liayward,  appointed.  The  lands  in  .this  vicinity  are 
1  tnoftly 
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moflly  arable,  and  in  a  high  Hate  of  cultivation  and  fer¬ 
tility.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  place  are — 
dowlas,  tick,  white  baize,  linl'ey,  flockings,  and  fhoes. 

For  feveral  years  after  this  borough  was  reltored  to  its 
privileges,  the  twp  prefiding  capital  bailiffs  when  prefent, 
or  one  of  them  when  the  other  was  abfent,  enjoyed  the 
•foie  right  of  making  the  return  to  the  flieriff’s  precept, 
that  is,  of  returning  the  members  they  thought  legally 
chofen.  But,  iince  the  reftoration,  thefe  nine  ancient 

Sjarcels  of  borough-lands  having  been  all  engrofled  and 
become  the  property  of  two  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
thefe  two,  or  fome  of  their  friends,  by  agreement  among 
themfelves,  were  generally  chofen,  and  returned  without 
oppofition  ;  and,  as  it  often  happened  that  neither  of  the 
capital  prefiding  bailiffs  were  prefent,  the  return  was  often 
made  by  their  fubflitutes,  or  Jub -bailiff's ;  and  this  hap¬ 
pened  fo  frequently,  that  it  paffed  into  a  cuftom  ;  and  it 
was  at  length  determined  by  the  houfe,  that  “  the  fub- 
bailiffs  (and  not  the  head-bailiffs)  are  the  returning  offi¬ 
cers,  or  that  one  of  them  may  make  the  return  if  there 
are  not  two.”  The  true  conflitution  of  this  infignificant 
borough  has,  however,  puzzled  about  a  dozen  committees 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  underfland  and  explain  it. 
The  laft  decilion  was  on  the  12th  of  December,  1796. 
“  That  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  ferve  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Milborne-Port,  in  the  county 
of  Somerfet,  is  only  in  the  capital  bailiffs  and  their  de¬ 
puties,  the  number  of  bailiffs  being  nine,  and  their  de¬ 
puties  being  two;  in  the  commonalty-flewards,  their 
number  being  two  ;  and  in  the  inhabitants  thereof, 'pay¬ 
ing  fcot  and  lot.”  Thus  nine  patches  of  borough-land, 
the  property  of  two  men,  give  a  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  parliament  to  any  nine  perfons  to  whom 
the  proprietors  choofe  to  convey  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Two  of  thefe  nine  burgage  or  feudal  tenures 
prefide  yearly  by  rotation  as  returning  officers  ;  the  per- 
i'ons  to  whom  they  are  conveyed  are  called  the  nine  bai¬ 
liffs,  as  conflituted  by  the  conveyance  of  the  tenures. 
The  two  bailiffs,  whole  turn  it  happens  to  be  to  prefide, 
appoint  the  two  fubflitutes  (at  the  court-ieet,  held  an¬ 
nually  in  the  month  of  OCfober)  who  are  called  fub- 
bailiffs.  The  fub-bailiffs  are  generally  two  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  proprietors,  and  not  unfrequently  have  the 
honour  of  returning  their  mailers  to  parliament.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  thefe  nine  feudal  or  parchment  voters,  are  all 
the  houfeholders  paying  fcot  and  lot,  amounting  to  about 
feventy  more.  The  nine  patches  of  burgage-tenure  land, 
and  mod  of  the  feventy  fcot-and-lot  houfes,  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  marquis  of  Anglefea  and  fir  William  Coles 
Medlycott,  bart.  who  refide  in  the  borough  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Anglefea  has  farmed  fir  William’s  moiety  of  the 
borough  upon  leafe,  and  nominates  both  the  members. 
The  members  fo  nominated  are' — General  Edward  Paget, 
his  lordfhip’s  brother  ;  and  R.  M.  Calberd,  el'q.  Oldfield's 
lleprefentative  Hijiory. 

The  following  villages  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milborne-Port.  —  Henltridge,  about  three  miles  ealt ; 
Obourn,  one  mile  welt;  Bowden,  one  mile  north-eaft- 
by-eaft;  Stowel,  one  mile  and  a  half  nortli-eaff- by-north ; 
Charltern,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  ;  Pointington, 
one  mile  and  a  half  north-north-welt ;  Goathill,  one  mile 
fouth-by-wefl ;  Caundle-Pus,  one  mile  fouthH'outh-eafl, 
extending  itfelf  to  fouth-by-eafl  and  fouth,  and  ‘alfo  to 
fouth-by-wefl. 

Not  far  from  hence,  but  nearer  to  Wincanton,  is  Ca- 
malet,  a  noted  place,  fituated  on  the  highelt  ground  in 
this  country,  on  the  edge  of  Dorfetfnire  :  its  vulgar  name 
is  Cadbury-caflle,  from  the  village  of  North  Cadbury, 
wherein  it  Hands.  Hereabouts  rile  the  rivers  of  Somer- 
fetfhire,  which  run  into  the  Severn-fea  weflward  ;  and 
that  in  Dorfet,  which  goes  eaflward,  through  Sturmi niter, 
into  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  miioble  fortification  of  the 
Romans.  The  profpeCt  is  woody,  -and  very  plealant. 
Roman  coins,  in  great  plenty,  have  been  found  here,  and 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1049. 
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in  all  the  country  round.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by 
fix  or  feven  ditches.  On  the  north  fide,  in  the  fourth 
ditch,  is  a  never-failing  fpring,  called  King  Arthur's  Well  • 
over  it  they  have  dug  up  fquare  Hones,  door-jambs  with 
lunges,  and  fay  there  are  l'ubterraneous  vaults  there¬ 
abouts.  Wilkes's  Briti/h  Directory. 

MIL'BOURN  (Duke),  an  Englifh  divine,  was  the  fon 
.of  Mr.  Luke  Milbourn,  a  nonconformiH  miniHer  who 
was  ejedied  from  the  living  of  Wroxhall,  in  Warwick 
flnre,  in  1662,  and  died  at  Newington  in  1607  His  fon 
received  a  good  education,  became  mafter  of  arts  and 
obtained  the  redtory  of  St.  Ethelburg  in  London’  ‘lie 
pubhfhed  Sermons  and  Theological  Traits,  2  vols  8vo  a 
Poetical  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  feveral  Poems,  for 
which  Pope  gives  him  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  He  died 
in  1720. 

MIL'BROOK,  a  village  in  Hampfhire  :  two  miles  from 
Southampton. 

MIL'BROOK,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the  wed  fide  of 
Plymouth  Haven.  It  has  a  good  fifhing-trade,  and  has 
formerly  furniflied  our  fleet  with  many  able  hands. 

•At  a  flioi  t  diHance  from  iVIilbrook,  on  the  coaH  of 
Whitfand  Bay,  amidH  a  pile  of  rocks  which  obfeure  every 
feature  of  beauty  or  fublimity,  and  to  which  a  rou°h- 
hewn  flight  of  Heps  leads  from  a  Hoping  plain,  Hands 
Sharrow’s  Grot,  which  is  a  cavern  fufficiently  large  to 
contain  feveral  perfons.  The  roof  and  fides  are  covered 
with  rhimes,  not  very  remarkable  for  poetic  genius  ;  a 
table  occupies  the  centre,  and  round  it  is  a  Hone  feat 
The  cavern  is  elevated  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  ;  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  rock 
which  is  a  fchiftus  of  flute,  forms  a  platform,  farrounded 
by  a  natural  parapet,  which  enables  the  fpeftator  to  view 
without  apprehenfion  the  magnificent  expanfe,  which 
comprehends  a  line  of  ocean  from  Eddyflone  to  the  Dead 
Man  s  Point.  The  land-profpe<5I  is  formed  by  the  plain, 
which,  being  entirely  barren  of  wood,  and  excludino-  from 
the  light  every  human  habitation,  completes  the  Tavave 
grandeur  of  the  feene.  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1815.  0 

MIL'CAH,  [Heb.  a  queen.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

MIL'CE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  thirty-four 
miles  north-north-wefl  of  Lucko. 

MILCH,  adj.  [melee.  Sax.  milky.]  Giving  milk.* _ - 

The  befi  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make 
them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  them  from  murrain,  may 
be  chalk  and  nitre.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/t.— Not  above  fifty- 
one  have  been  Harved,  excepting  infants  at  nurfe,  caufed 
rather  by  careleffnefs  and  infirmity  of  the  milch  women 
G 'vaunt's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Herne  doth,  at  Hill  of  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns ; 

And  then  he  blafls  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 

And  makes  milch  kine  yield  biood.  ShuheJ'peare. 

Soft;  tender;  merciful.  ObJ'olcte: 

The  inflan t  burfl  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 

Would  have- made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven 
And  paffion  in  the  gods.  SkUheJpeare's  Hamlet. 

MIL' COM,  [Heb.  their  king.]  An  idol  of  the  Am¬ 
monites. 

MIL'CO  F 1  ON,  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire,  on  the 
river  Neyne,  near  Addington.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  intrenchment ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  fields 
Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed  up,  and  an  urn  with 
afhes  in  it. 

MIL'COURT,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  north-eafl  of 
Atton. 

MILD,  adj.  [Saxon.]  Kind  ;  tender  ;  good  ;  indul¬ 
gent ;  merciful;  companionate;  clement;  loft;  not  fe- 
vere;  not  cruel. — The  execution  of  juftice  is  committed 
to  his  judges,  which  is  the  feverer  part ;  but  the  milder 
part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king.  Bacon.— 
Adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  being:,  of  infinite  love 
to  his  creatures.  Rogers's  Sermons. 
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If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be,  _ 

Who  doft  mankind  below  with  pity  fee.  Dry  den. 

Soft ;  gentle  ;  not  violent : 

Sylvid,  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  frclh  as  early  day.  Pope. 

The  folding  gates  diffus’d  a  fiiver  light, 

And  with  a  milder  gleam  refrefli’d  the  fight.  AddiJ'on. 
Not  acrid  ;  not  corrofive  ;  not  acrimonious  ;  demulcent ; 
affuafive  ;  mollifying;  lenitive.  —  Their  qualities  are 
changed  by  rendering  them  acrimonious  or  mild.  Arbuth- 
not  on  Aliments. — Not  {harp  ;  mellow  ;  fvveet ;  having  no 
mixture  of  acidity. — The  Irilh  were  tranfplanted  from 
the  woods  and  mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit- 
trees,  they  might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better  and 
fweeter  fruit.  Davies. 

Suppofe  your  eyes  fent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  diftant  pots  of  ale. 

Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  Hale.  Prior. 

MILDENHA'LL,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lark,  at  the  diftance  of 
12  miles  from  Bury,  and  70  from  London.  The  parifh  is 
of  great  extent,  from  the  diiperf’ed  arrangement  of  its 
ilreets,  which  in  faff  form  a  feries  of  little  villages.  That 
part  of  the  town  called  the  Borough,  or  High  Town  Mil- 
denhall,  is  its  principal  divilion,  and  contains  both  the 
church  and  the  manor-Iioufe.  The  former  is  a  very  large 
and  handfome  Rrudture,  and  has  a  rich  roof  of  carved 
work,  and  a  lofty  tower,  and  contains  a  variety  of  monu¬ 
ments  in  honour  of  the  family  of  the  Norths.  This  church 
is  fuppofed  to  be  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  is  much 
admired  for  its  architecture.  The  manor-houfe  is  like- 
wife  an  old  edifice,  having  been  the  manfion  of  fir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  bart.  who  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  :  it  has  been-greatly 
altered  and  repaired  of  late  years,  and  now  conltitutes 
the  family  refidence  of  fir  Thomas-Charles  Bunbury,  bart. 
who  was  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  county  in  the 
'  laft  parliament.  The  ancient  manfion  of  the  Norths  here 
has  a  gallery  in  front,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
houfe.  Tiiis  town  was  much  injured  by  a  fire,  which 
broke  out  on  the  17th  of  May,  1507,  and  in  a  few  hours 
confumed  37  dwelling-houfes,  bolides  barns,  {tables,  and 
other  appurtenances. 

Mildenhall  is  the  chief  town  of  the  hundred  ;  and  the 
petty  lefiions  are  held  here,  as  well  as  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  and  a  very  conliderable  annual  fair,  which  lalts 
four  days.  This  town  has  furnifv  d  London  with  two 
lord-mayors,  Henry  Barton  and  William  Gregory  ;  the 
former  of  whom  held  that  honourable  office  in  1428,  and 
the  latter  in  1451.  The  vicinity  prefents  to  the  view  a 
fiat  open  country,  wholly  devoid  of  any  interelting  fea¬ 
tures,  except  a  few  family-feats,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Ic‘k worth,  Rulhbrook,  and  Culford.  Ickworth  is  diftin- 
guilhed  for  its  noble  park,  which  is  no  iels  than  ten  miles 
in  circumference',  and  for  the  beauty  and  value  of  its 
woods  has  fcarcely  its  equal  in  the  kingdom.  Wilkes's 
Britijh  Director!/,  Appendix,  p.  137. 

M I L '  DE R NIX,  or  Mil'dervvax,  /!  A  kind  of  canvafs 
for  fail-cloth.  Ainfuorth. 

MIL'DEW,  f.  [mil&eape.  Sax.]  Mildew  is  a  difeafe  in 
plants,  caufed  by  a  dewy  moifture  which  falls  on  them, 
and  continuing,  for  want  of  the  fun’s  heat  to  draw  it  up, 
by  its  acrimony  corrodes,  gnaws,  and  fpoiis,  the  plant ; 
or,  mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  fubftance,  which  exfudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  What  the  gardeners 
commonly  call  mildew  is  an  in  feet,  found  in  great  plenty, 
preying  upon  this  exfudatioii.  Others  fay,  that  mildew 
is  a  thick  clammy  vapour,  exhaled  in  the  Ipring  and  ium- 
mer  from  the  plants,  blofioms,  and  even  the  earth  itfelf, 
in  dole  {till  weather,  where  there  is  neither  fun  nor  wind. 
Miller  thinks  the  true  caufe  of  the  mildew  appearing  molt 
upon  plants  which  are  expofed  to  the  eaft,  is  a  dry  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  air  when  the  wind  blows  from  that  point. 
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which  flops  the  pores  of  the  plants,  and  prevents  their 
perfpiration ;  whereby  the  juices  of  the  plants  are  con¬ 
creted  upon  the  lurface  of  their  leaves,  which  being  of  a 
fiweetilh  nature,  inledts  are  inticed  thereto.  Hill. — -The 
mildew  cometh  by  clofenefs  of  air;  and  therefore  in  hills, 
or  champaign-grounds,  it  feldom  cometh.  Bacon. 

M.  Duhamel  Rates,  that  the  mildew  ‘‘attacks  the  blades 
and  Rems  of  corn,  which  it  covers  with  a  powder  of  the 
colour  of  ruR  of  iron,  when  at  the  height  of  their  vegeta¬ 
tion.  This  fubRance  does  not  adhere  Rrongly  to  the 
blades;  foivhe  has  feen  the  hair  of  white  fpaniels  full  of 
this  powder,  after  they  have  run  through  a  field  attacked 
with  this  difeafe.  It  is  likewife  known,  that,  if  the  in¬ 
fected  wheat  is  wafhed  by  a  plentiful  rain,  the  ruR  dilap- 
pears  almoR  entirely,  and  the  grain  fuffers  little  from  it. 
The  French  give  it  the  name  of  rujl,  from  the  colour  of 
the  powder;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  diRemper  which 
the  Roman  writers  term  rubigo.  Fie  adds,  that  the  caufe 
of  this  diRemper  is  ufually  laid  to  be  dry  gloomy  weather, 
happening  while  the  corn  is  at  the  'height  of  its  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  efiedt,  he  has  many  times  oblerved,  that 
when  a  hot  fun  has  fucceeded  Inch  dry  hazy  weather, 
corn  was  ruRed  within  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  is  not 
fo  common  in  clear,  dry,  hot,  years  :  but,  when  the  fpring 
is  wet,  the  fineR  fields  of  wheat  run  great  hazard  of  being 
deRroyed  by  it,  which  generally  appears  upon  the  break¬ 
ing-out  of  the  fun  in  the  morning,  after  cloie  and  fultry 
weather,  during  which  there  has  not  been  any  dew.  The 
ruRy  powder  then  gathers  upon  the  blades  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  cover  the  earth  around.  M.  de  Chateauvieux 
cut  oR’  the  mildewed  blades,  and  found  the  trial  aniwer : 
the  lame  plants  produced  new  blades,  and  throve  much 
better  than  thole  on  which  this  operation  had  not  been 
performed  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  except  when  the 
corn  is  very  young.  It  is  very  fatal ;  as  the  fineR  wheat 
is  fuddenly  brought  almoR  to  nothing,  when  it  is  entirely 
attacked  with  it. 

“  If  it  attacks  the  plants  while  they  are  young,  and 
before  their  Rems  begin  to  rife,  the  mifehief  is  fometimes 
not  very  great,  provided  there  comes  on  a  feafon  favour-* 
able  to  thoir  farther  growth.  In  this  cafe  they  are  only 
weakened,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  or  mowed.  They  Rioot 
out  anew,  and  produce  ears ;  though  their  Rraw  is  Ihorter, 
and  thole  ears  are  fmaller  than  they  would  otherwile 
have  been.  But,  if  both  blades  and  Ralks  are  mildewed 
at  the  lame  time,  the  further  growth  of  the  plant  is  Hop¬ 
ped,  and  the  grain  gets  fcarcely  any  more  nouriihment ; 
fo  that  the  crop  is  exceedingly  diminiflred.” 

It  was  oblerved  that,  “  in  the  autumns  of  1753  and 
1754,  when  the  corn  was  ruRed,  the  lecond  crop  of  hay 
was  lo  likewife.  The  grafs  turned  from  a  fine  green  to 
the  ugly  rufty  colour  of  the  corn :  it  was  covered  with 
thefame  kind  of  powder,  and  its  quantity  diminilhed 
fenfibly  every  day  ;  and,  as  the  whole  of  a  field  of  corn  is 
not  ulually  affedted  at  the  fame  time,  fo  this  diRemper 
extended  only  to  fome  parts  of  the  meadow.  The  caufe 
of  this  diRemper  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  in  corn  and  in 
grafs;  but  its  effedt  is  not  exadbly  Rmilar.  It  may  de- 
Rroy  annual  plants,  fuch  as  corn,  entire]}';  but  in  peren¬ 
nials,  like  grafs,  it  deRroys  only  the  leaves  or  blades.” 
May  not  the  prefervation  of  thel'e  laR  be  owing  to  the 
taking  olf  thole  leaves  or  blades,  when  they  are  cut  for 
hay  ?  But  this  is  only  conjedture  ;  for  it  is  confefled,  that 
he  has  not  yet  made  any  obfervation  on  this  head. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  thefe  caufes  are  far  from  being 
fatisfadtory ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  enquiry,  and  one  which 
has  lately*' efpecially  by  botanical  writers,  been  confidered 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view.  The  fadts  that  have 
been  lately  prelented  to  the  public  on  this  i'ubjedt,  Ihow 
that  it  is  not  much  influenced  by  foil,  fituation,  or  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  The  anlwers  that  have  been  given 
to  different  enquiries  on  this  matter,  may  probably  lead 
to  lome  uleful  conclulions.  On  this  fubjedt,  it  is  Rated, 
in  the  44th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  in 
LincolrdHire  the  foils  molt  liable  to  it,  are,  j.  In  general 
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light,  loamy,  and  rich,  ones.  2.  Late-fown  crops.  3. 
That  there  is  very  little  difference  in  filiations;  but,  if 
any,  high  ones  have  the  advantage.  4.  That  the  quantity 
of  feed  has  little  or  no  advantage;  but  drilling  the  feed 
has,  on  account  of  the  greater  and  uniform  depth.  5. 
.That  the  writer  never  knev.’  any  difference  between  old 
arid  new  feed,  with  regard  to  the  mildew  in  wheat.  6. 
That  he  attributes  the  foie  caufe  of  the  mildew  in  wheat 
to  mild  winters,  and  to  the  inflammation  of  oxygen  gas 
at  the  eve  of  harveft.  7.  That  early  cutting  from  early 
lowing,  has  the  greateft  advantage,  but  not  before  the 
milk  in  the  grain  is  completely  coagulated. 

It  is  all'o  Hated,  that  in  Staffordlhire  Dr.  Lewis  made 
fome  obfervations  on  the  difeafe,  and  means  of  preventing 
it.  That  he  does  not  think  it  of  confequence  to  the 
queltion,  at  w'hat  time  of  the  feafon  wheat  is  Town,  be- 
caufie  the  period  of  the  approach  of  the  mildew  cannot 
be  even  conjectured,  as  it  has  ever  been  variable.  That 
it  has  not  appeared,  that  any  particular  mode  of  fowing 
has  been  a  prefervative  to  the  crop.  That  drilled  corn, 
rather  than  broad-call,  is  more  eaiily  cured,  mult  be 
granted,  if  the  drill  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  perfon 
to  fet  his  foot  between  the  rows  ;  becaufe  with  a  long  pole, 
which,  by  means  of  Itraps,  might  be  fufpended  from  his 
lhoulders  acrofs  his  brealt  to  a  proper  height,  he  might 
brufli  off  the  greater  part  of  the  dew,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down,  to  the  extent  of  three  yards  on  each  hand :  and 
indeed,  in  a  field  of  broad-caff,  the  fame  means  might 
economically  be  purfued,  as  it  would  furely  anfwer  to 
deltroy  a  part  of  the  dileafed  grain,  which  if  left  to  itleif 
would  be  good  for  but  little,  to  fare  the  remainder. 
Thofe  crops  which  were  ftrong  and  thick,  fullered,  in 
general,  confiderably  more  than  thofe  which  were  thin¬ 
ner.  That  the  caufe  exilts  in  the  atmofphere,  as  he  has 
already  faid.  He  has  no  doubt,  and  he  thinks  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  its  being  of  that  kind  which  is  termed 
phlogijiicated ;  that,  particularly  in  the  fummer,  it  is  lb 
loaded  with  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attaining  the  height  ne- 
ceflary  to  undergo  the  chemical  procels  of  purification 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  vitriolic,  nitric,  and  muriatic,  parti¬ 
cles,  with  which  the  air  of  the  higher  regions  is  charged  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  defcends  in  that  undepurated  and 
unwholefome  fluid  which  we  term  mildew.  It  has  been  ' 
lately  alferted  very  ftrongly,  that  the  barberry-tree  is  de- 
ftruftive  to  the  vegetation  of  wheat,  and  produces  blight 
or  mildew.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1815.  p.  515.) 
But  the  writers  in  the  work  we  are  quoting  declare  that 
the  vicinity  of  this  tree  has  no  etieft  whatever,  good  or 
bad. 

The  ftatements  of  Mr.  Lumbert  on  this  fubjeft  are, 
1.  That  a  huge  crop  may  be  confidered  a  caufe  of  mildew  ; 
for  an  unkind  feafon,  or  want  of  ffamina  in  the  land,  may 
check  the  vegetable  mucilage  before  the  corn  is  com¬ 
pletely  filled,  and  thereby  produce  a  predifpofition  to 
mildew.  2.  That  the  firft  caufe  of  mildew  is  a  prediipo- 
fition  in  the  wheat.  This,  predifpofition  is  created  by  a 
decreafe  of  mucilage  in  the  Straw,  which  allows  the  watery 
particles  to  infatuate  themfelves,  and  ftiil  further  check 
the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  the  Item  that  are  necefiary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  grain,  and  had  before  become 
languid  from  the  unkindnels  of  the  feafon,  or  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  the  foil.  When  the  watery  particles  have  infi- 
nuated  themfelves,  the  draw  becomes  difcoloured,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  but  a  complete  putrefaction  would  imme¬ 
diately  luscceed  it,  if  it  were  not  prevented  by  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  3.  He  has  obferved,  that  an  over-luxuriant 
growth  'in  the  fpring  is  favourable  to  the  mildew  ;  and  has 
noticed  that  that  luxuriance  may  be  produced  by  particu¬ 
lar  manure,  fuch  as  green  vetches  ploughed  in,  Sec. 
which  feem  to  caufe  a  confiderable  fermentation  in  the 
foil,  and  produce  a  rapid  vegetation  for  a  iiiort  time.  4. 
That  early  cutting  and  laying-down  is  moll  clearly  bene¬ 
ficial ;  and,  if  the  wheat  is  fevereiy  affcCted,  it  is  almolt 
impoliible  to  cut  it  too  loon. 


After  fome  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  Mr. 
Marffiall  lavs,  that  a  certain  prevention  of  it  would  be  a 
difeovery  worth  millions  to  the  country.  “  Until  this  he 
made,  let  the  grower  of  wheat  not  only  endeavour  tpfow 
early,  hut  let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  crop  during  the 
critical  time  of  the  filling  of  the  grain;  and,  whenever 
he  may  perceive  it  to  be  iinitten  with  the  difeafe,  let  him 
Iofe  no  time  in  cutting  it ;  fuffering  it  to  lie  on  the  Hub¬ 
ble,-  until  the  ilraw  he  firm  and  crifp  enough  to  be  fet  in 
lheaves,  without  adhering  in  the  binding-places;  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  in  the  field,  until  the  grain  (hail  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  nutriment  which  the  ffraw  may  he  able  to  im¬ 
part.  Where  wheat  has  been  grown  on  kunmas-land, 
and  the  ground  obliged  to  he  cleared  by  the  firft  of  Au- 
gull,  crops  have  been  known  to  he  cut  as  green  as'gral’s, 
and  to  he  carried  off  and  fp read  upon  grafs-land  to  drv. 
Yet  the  grain  has  been  found  to  mature;  and  always  to 
afford  a  fine-fkinned  beautiful  fample.  Rye-grafs,  that  is 
cut  even  while  in  bloffom,  is  well  known  to  mature  its 
feeds,  with  the  fap  that  is  lodged  in  the  Items.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  fromxutting  wheat  or  corn  be¬ 
fore  the  ffraw  he  ripe.”  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Young  is 
likewife  the  fame;  he  therefore  adviles  the  farmer  to  be 
very  attentive  to  his  wheat-crops  in  July,  as  “  they  are 
every-where  liable  to  this  fatal  diftemper,  which  admits 
hut  of  one  cure  or  check,  and  that  is,  reaping  it  as  foon 
as  it  is  ftruck.  The  capital  managers  in  Suffolk  know 
well,  that  every  hour  the  wheat  Hands  after  the  mildew 
appears,  is  mifehievous  to  the  crop.  It  fhould  be  cut, 
though  quite  green,  as  it  is  found  that  the  grain  fills  after 
it  is  cut,  and  ripens  in  a  manner  that  thofe  would  not 
conceive  who  had  not  tried  the  experiment,  which  he  has 
done  many  times ;  reaping  fo  early,  that  the  labourers 
pronounced  he  would  have  nothing  hut  hens’-meat. 
They  were  always  miftaken,  for  the  fample  proved  good, 
while  others,  who  left  it  longer,  fullered  fevereiy.  The 
faft  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted.” 

It  is  further  ftated  by  the  firlt  of  thefe  writers,  “  that 
the  operation  of  this  difeafe  is  carried  on  by  the  fungus 
tribe,  evidently  appears,  from  the  ingenious  and  perfe- 
vering  labours  of  botanifts  ;  hut  fungi,  it  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent,  are  ait  effedt,  not  the  caufe,  of  the  difeafe.  They 
are  the  vermin  of  the  more  perfect  vegetables  ;  and  fallen 
on  them,  whether  in  a  dead  or  in  a  dileafed  ftate,  but 
feldom  while  they  are  in  full  health  and  vigour.  Tlifi r 
minute  and  volatile  feeds  may  be  faid  to  he  every-where 
prefen t,  ready  to  produce  their  kind  wherever  they  may 
find  a  genial  matrix.  Such,  at  lealt,  appears  to  he  the? 
nature  of  the  fungus,  or  fungi,  of  wheat;  for  it  may  be 
liable  to  the  attack  of  more  than  one  lpecies.”  Mr.  T.  A, 
Knight  oblerves,  “  If  a  branch  of  a  tree  infedted  with 
this  difeafe,  he  ftruck  by  the  hand  in  calm  dry  weather,  a 
quantity  of  white  powder  will  be  found  to  fly  from  it; 
and,  if  this  be  received  on  a  plate  of  talc,  or  of  glafs,  and 
examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  will  he  found  to  confift 
oi  very  numerous  oval  bodies,  evidently  organized. 
There  is  another  plant  fimilar  to  this  in  every  thing  hut 
colour  (being  of  a  tawney  brown),  which  is  not  unfre- 
quentiy  found  on  the  leaves  of  young  apple-trees.  Both 
thefe  plants  appear  to  me  to  be  evidently  lpecies  of 
Mucor;  and  the  red  and  white  mould  on  hops,  and  the 
black  lpots  on  ftalks  of  wheat,  and  many  other  difeafes  of 
plants,  will.  I  think,  be  found  to  arile  from  the  attacks  of 
minute  plants  of  this  genus,  which  appears  to  me  to  pol¬ 
len's  qualities  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  digeftive  powers  of 
animals.”  Tran!’.  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xix.  See  Mucor. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Forlyth,  that,  “contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  trees  are  more  liable  to  mildew  on  fouth 
and  welt-  walls,  than  on  an  eaft  wail and  that  Lie  has 
frequently  removed  fuch  trees  from  a  fouth  or  weft  wall 
to  a  north  or  call  wall,  where  they  have  very  often  reco¬ 
vered.  It  is  advifed,  whenever  danger  is  apprehended,  to 
walh  or  fprinkle  the  trees  well  with  urine  and  lime-water 
mixed  ;  and,  when  the  young  and  tender  lhoots  are  much 
iiife£ted,  to  wash  them  well  with ’a  woollen  cloth  dipped 
3  ia 
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in  the  following  mixture,  fo  as  to  clear  them  of  all  the 
glutinous  matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration 
may  not  be  obftrufted  :  Take  of  tobacco  one  pound, 
l'ulphur  two  pounds,  unflaked  lime  one  peck,  and  about 
a  pound  of  elder-buds;  pour  on  them  ten  gallons  of 
boiling  water ;  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  till  cold; 
then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  fill  a  hogfhead.  It 
fhould  ftand  two  or  three  days  to  fettle,  when  the  fcum 
may  be  .taken  off,  and  it  is  fit  for  ufe.” 

Mr.  j.  S.  Segar,  the  author  of  a  treatife  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  obferves,  that  the  mildew  is  of  fuch  a  fharp  corrofive 
nature,  that  it  raifes  blifters  on  the  feet  of  the  fhepherds 
who  go  barefoot,  and  even  confumes  the  hoofs  of  the 
cattle.  He  lufpefts  that  it  poffeffes  fome  arfenical  quali¬ 
ties,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  affirm  this  pofitively. 
The  fame  author  confiders  the  mildew  as  a  principal 
caufe  of  epideinical  diftempers  among  the  cattle.  The 
mildew  producing  thefe  difeafes,  he  lays,  is  that  which 
dries  and  burns  the  gral's  and  leaves.  It  falls  ufually  in 
the  morning,  particularly  after  a  thunder-ftorm.  Its 
poifonous  quality  never  operates  but  when  it  has  been 
i'vvallowed  immediately  after  its  falling.  The  diforder 
attacks  the  ltomach,  is  accompanied  with  pimples  on  the 
tongue,  lofs  of  appetite,  a  defecation  of  the  aliments  in 
the  ltomach,  a  cough,  and  difficulty  of  rel'piration.  As  a 
prelervative,  the  author  prefcribes  purging  in  fpring  and 
in  winter.  He  is  againft  vomiting,  and  every  thing  that 
is  of  a  heating  nature. 

To  MIL'DEW,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  mildew. — He  mil¬ 
dews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creatures  of  the 
earth.  Shahejpeare's  King •  Lear. 

Morals  fnatch  from  Plutarch’s  tatter’d  page, 

A  mildew'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyra’s  lage.  Gay's  Trivia > 

MI'LDLY,  adv.  Tenderly;  not  feverely. 

Prince,  too  mildly  reigning, 

Ceafe  thy  borrow  and  complaining.  Dryden, 

Gently;  not  violently.- — The  air  once  heated  maketh  the 
fame  burn  more  mildly,  and  fo  helpeth  the  continuance. 
JBacon's  Natural  Hijtory. 

MI'LDNESS,  J'.  Gentlenefs;  tendernefs ;  mercy ;  cle¬ 
mency. 

You  are  much  more  at  talk  for  want  of  wifdom. 

Than  prais’d  for  harmlels  mildnejs.  Shahejpeare's  K.  Lear . 

Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

MIL'DORTF,  a  town  of  Aulfria :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Crems. 

MIL'DRED,  [Saxon.]  A  woman’s  name. 

MIL'DSTEDE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick. 
Near  this  town  formerly  ftood  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Mildelborg,  which  were  deftroyed  by  an  inundation  in 
■the  year  1300:  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hufum. 

MILE'  (Francefco,)  a  very  ingenious  landfcape-pain- 
ter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  164.4.  tie  made  the  heroic  ftyie 
of  Nicolo  Pouffin  his  model,  and  fucceeded  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree  in  competition  with  him.  In  tones  of 
colour  he  frequently  furpailes  him,  and  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  Titian.  He  fails  in  the  conception  of  fcenery, 
and  the  compofition  of  his  forms.  He  was  poilbned,  by 
.fome  envious  perfon,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-iix.  Had 
he  been  fpared  for  a  longer  period,  we  may  realonably  ex¬ 
pert  he  would  have  completely  rivalled  his  great  pre- 
deceffor. 

MI'LE,  J.  A  long  meafure,  whereby  the  Englilh,  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  fome  other  nations,  exprels  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  places.  The  mile  is  of  different  extent  in  different 
countries.  The  geqgraphical  or  Italian  mile  contains 
a  thouland  geometrical  paces,  mi  lie  pajj'us,  whence  the 
term  mile  is  derived. 

The  Englilh  mile  confifts  of  eight  furlongs,  each  fur¬ 
long  of  forty  poles,  and  each  pole  of  iixteen'  feet  and  a 
half:  fo  that  it  is  equal  to  1760  yards,  or  5280  feet.  The 
mile  employed  by  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
iLoi  td  by  Henry  VII.  was  cur  prelent  Englilh  mile.  A 
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degree  of  the  meridian  in  England,  lat.  52.  N.  according 
to  the  late  meafurement  of  Col.  Mudge,  is  121,640  yards, 
or  69-114  miles.  A  geographical  or  lea  mile  is  the  60th 
part  of  fuch  a  degree,  i.  e.  2027^  yards;  and  three  fea- 
miles  make  a  league.  A  degree  of  the  meridian  in 
lat.  45.  N.  as  meafured  in  France  in  1796,  is  57,008  toifes 
121,512  yards  =  69-092  Englilh  miles. 

We  lhall  here  give  a  Table  of  the  miles  in  ufe  among 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  in  geometrical  paces, 
60,000  of  which  make  a  degree  of  the  equator. 

MileofRuffia  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  750 

of  Italy  1000 

of  England  -----  1200 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland  -  1500 

Old  league  of  France  -  1500 

The  I'm  all  league  -----  2000 

The  mean  league  -----  2500 

The  great  league  ------  3000 

Mile  of  Poland  ------  3000 

of  Spain  ------  3428 

of  Germany  -  4000 

of  Sweden  -----  5000 

of  Denmark.  ------  5000 

of  Hungary  -----  6000 

The  following  Table  Ihows  the  length  of  miles,  leagues, 
&c.  ancient  and  modern,  in  Englilh  yards. 
Ancient  Roman  mile  -  1610-348 

Olympic  ftadium,  -J-th  of  ditto  ...  201-293 

Stadium,  T%th  of  ditto  -  -  -  -  161-034 

Stadium,  1 1  ooth  part  of  a  degree  -  -  -  n  1-200 

Jewilh  rifin,  of  which  i\  —  an  ancient  Roman  mile  2i4-‘7i  3 
Gallic  leuca,  ancient  Roman  mile  -  -  2415-522 

Perfian  parafang,  German  raft,  or  common  ?  „ 

league  in  France  -  -  -  -  ^  +  31  °44 

German  or  Scandinavian  league,  2  rafts  -  9662-088 

Mile  or  league  of  Germany  =  200  Rhenifh  yards  8239-846 
Egyptian  1'chcene,  4  ancient  Roman  miles  -  6441-392 

Great  Arabian  mile,  ufed  in  Paleftine  in  the  time  1 

of  the  crufades,  rated  at  i|- ancient  Roman  >-2415-713 
mile  -  -  -  -  -  -?-3 

Modern  Roman  mile  -  1628-466 

Modern  French  league  -  5328-750 

Modem  Greek  mile,  mile  of  Turkey,  and  com- ? 

mon  werft  of  Ruffia  J 

League  of  Spain  =  4  ancient  Roman  miles  -  6441-392 

Large  league  of  Spain  —  5  ditto  -  -  8051-740 

MI'LE-STONE,  f.  A  ftone  fet  to  mark  the  miles. 
The  comfort  and  convenience  which  travellers  derive 
from  mile-ftones  is  well  known,  and  the  dilapidations 
which  they  are  fubjeft  to  are  very  generally  felt  as  a 
grievance.  Inftead,  however,  of  pointing  out  remedies 
for  the  evil  (which  might  eafily  be  done),  we  with  to  lee 
them  entirely  l'uperfeded  by  fubftituting  mile-huts  in  the 
place  of  them.  In  every  new  aft  of  parliament  for  a  turn¬ 
pike-road,  or  in  any  amended  aft,  let  it  be  a  ftanding  or¬ 
der  that  a  claufe  lhall  be  introduced,  obliging  the  truf- 
tees  to  ere6t  mile-huts  on  the  whole  line  of.  road.  They 
lliould  be  uniform  and  cheap ;  the  whole  colt  not  to 
exceed  forty  pounds  :  they  Ihould  be  lime- whitened  in  the 
manner  of  the  buildings  in  South  Wales.  The  door  tb 
be  the  place  of  meafurement,  over  which  a  painted  board, 
with  letters  and  figures  very  legible,  denoting  the  place, 

thus,  ^  Barnet'1 6  1  ’  anc^  underneath  the  name  of 

the  cottager  in  a  different  cliarafter.  Each  hut  lliould  be 
furniflied  with  hammers,  a  law,  a  fcrew-wrench,  nails, 
cords,  twine,  and  fundry  parts  of  harnefs,  to  be  paid  for 
at  low  fixed  rates  by  thole  requiring  them  ;  and  the  keepers 
to  be  under  iimilar  regulations  for  good  behaviour  as 
toll-collectors.  In  winter,  each  hut  to  have  a  lamp  burn¬ 
ing  all  night.  The  advantages  attending  fuch  a  plan  are 
more  than  can  readily  be  conceived.  It  would  infure  a 
large  fupply  of  cheap  cottages  all  oyer  the  kingdom,  and 

.  would 
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would  be  particularly  convenient  for  the  labourers  who 
repair  the  roads,  who  would  ne,ver  be  more  than  half  a 
mile,  when  at  work,  from  their  home.  The  truftees 
would  be  lufnciently  remunerated  by  an  abatement  in  the 
wages,  or  an  eafy  rent  to  the  occupier.  Coaches,  horfes, 
and  every  fort  of  travellers,  meeting  with  accidents,  or 
needing  affiftance,  would  always  be  within  half  a  mile  of 
help,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  where  it  was  to  be  had. 
But  it  is  neecllefs  to  enlarge  ;  and  all  we  wifh  is,  that  fome 
member  of  parliament  would  endeavour  to  get  the  ex¬ 
periment  tried  upon  fome  one  fiage,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  would  foon  come  into  general  ufe.  New  Cyclopaedia. 

MILEC'ZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna:  feventy-fix  miles  eaft  of  Wilna. 

Mi'LEI',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan  :  1155  miles  fouth-louth-well  of 
Pekin.  Lat.  14.  34.  N.  Ion.  103. 14.  E. 

MI'LENT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
merelia  :  five  milqs  fouth-weft  of  Marienburg. 

MPLES,  f.  [Latin.]  In  its  general  import,  fignifies 
foldier.  In  our  Englilh  laws  and  cuftoms,  miles  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated  to  a  knight,  called  alfo  cqnes. 

MILESA'RA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbekir  :  twenty-four  miles  welt  of  Ourfa. 

MI'LESBURY,  a  poft-town  of  the  ftate  of  Penniyl- 
vauia:  260  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Wafhington. 

MILE'SIAN,  f.  and  udj.  [from  Milejius.']  Belonging 
to  the  Irilh,  as  the  fuppoled  defcendant  of  Milefius. 

MILESTI,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  which  fee. 

MILESI'MO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Ceva. 

MILESI'ORUM  MU'RUS,  a  place  of  Egypt  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

MILE'SIUS,  a  furname  of  Apollo. — A  native  of  Miletus. 
— The  name  of  a  hero  from  whom,  as  fome  fuppofe,  the 
Iriih  are  defcended. 

MILET'  (John  Francis),  furnamed  FranciJ'co,  an  en¬ 
graver,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1644.  lie  was 
of  French  extra&ion,  and  becoming  the  difeiple  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  Frank,  was  inftrubted  to  imitate  the  learned  and 
admirable  ftyle  of  Poullin.  He  became  a  painter  and  en¬ 
graver  of  epic  and  heroic  landfcape ;  travelled  to  Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  England,  where  he  left  fome  teftimo- 
nials  of  his  merit  as  an  artift.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  elebted  a  profelfor  in  the  French  Academy,  and  ended 
his  days  in  that  metropolis,  in  the  year  1680,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  feveral  children,  of  whom  two  became  painters. 
The  engravings  of  Francifco  are  juftly  regarded  with 
fome  intereft  by  connoifleurs. 

MIL'ETIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  twelve  miles  north-north-weft  of  Konigin- 
gratz. 

MILE'TIUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by  the  people 
of  Miletus  of  Afia. — A  town  of  Crete. 

MILE'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop,  held  immediately  under  the  pope.  This 
town  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Milefians,  after 
Darius  had  deftroyed  their  city.  In  the  year  1783,  it  was 
dellroyed  by  an  earthquake,  not  a  houle  being  left  Hand¬ 
ing.  See  Earthquake,  vol.  vi.  p.  212.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  foutli-fouth-weft  of  Squillace,  and  eight  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Nicotera.  Lat.38.25.N.  Ion.  16.25. E. 

MILET'S.  See  Miletus. 

MILETTO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  : 
fixteen  miles  from  St.  Severe. 

MILE'TUS,  a  fon  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from  Crete  to 
avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he  meditated  to  de¬ 
throne.  He  came  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  which 
he  called  by  his  own  name.  Some  luppofe  that  he  only 
conquered  a  city  there,  which  affumed  his  name.  They 
farther  fay,  that  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and 
divided  the  women  among  his  foldiers. 

MILE'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Crete, 
mentioned  by  Homer  3  but  where  fituated  does  not  ap- 
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pear.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  mother-town  of  Miletus  in  Caria;. 
whither  a  colony  was  led  by  Sarpedon,  Minos’s  brother. 

MILE'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated  town 
of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria.  It 
was  the  capital  city  of  all  Ionia,  and  famous  both  for  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  lituated  about  ten  ftadia 
fouth  of  the  mouth  of  the- river  Mseander,  near  the  fea- 
coaft.  It  was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Miletus, 
the  companion  of  Bacchus  ;  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Neleus  the  fon  of  Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon  a  fon  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  It  has  fuccefiively  been  called  Lclco-eis,  Pithyujd , 
and  Anatioria.  The  inhabitants,  called  Milejii,  were  very 
powerful,  and  long  maintained  an  obftinate  war  againft 
the  kings  of  Lydia.  They  early  applied  themfeives  to 
navigation  ;  and  planted  no  lefs  than  80  colonies,  or  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Seneca)  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  only  town  that  made  head  againft  Alexander,  and 
was  with  much  difficulty  taken.  It  gave  birth  to  Thales, 
one  of  the  fieven  wife  men,  and  the  firft  who  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ltudy  of  nature.  It  was  alfo  the  country  of 
Anaximander,  the  lcholar  and  fucceilbr  of  Thales,  the 
inventor,  of  lun-dials  and  the  gnomon,  and  the  firft  that 
pubiilhed  a  geographical  map  ;  of  Anaximenes,  fcholar 
and  fucceilbr  to  the  foregoing;  and  of  other  great  men. 
The  city  ittelf  was  no  lels  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo  Didymseus,  than  for  the  wealth  and  number 
of  its  citizens.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but 
rebuilt  by  the  Milefians,  to  fucli  an  immenfe  fize,  that  it 
was  accounted  the  greateft  in  the  v/orld  ;  being  equal  in 
compafs,  as  Strabo  attefts,  to  a  village;  whence* it  re¬ 
mained  uncovered,  but  was  lurrounded  by  a  thick  grove, 
in  which  the  priefts  dwelt,  whoferved  the  temple.  Pliny 
places  this  temple  and  grove  at  158  furlongs  diftance  from 
the  city ;  but  Strabo  fays,  that  it  ltood  near  the  walls. 
Near  Miletus  ltood  Mount  Lathmus,  where  the  Moon,  as 
the  poets  feigned,  made  her  private  viiits  to  Endymion. 
The  Milefians,  like  the  other  ftates  of  Ionia,  when  free 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  were  often  reduced  to  a  miferable 
ftate  of  flavery  by  tyrants  of  their  own,  who  governed 
them  with  an  arbitrary  fvvay,  and  made  them  feel  all  the 
evils  of  a  foreign  fubjeftion.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  II. 
king  of  Syria,  we  read  of  one  Timarchus  reigning  in  Mi¬ 
letus,  and  pradftiling  great  cruelties  on  the  citizens,  till 
he  was  driven  out  by  that  prince,  who  was  on  that  ac¬ 
count  honoured  by  the  Milefians  with  the  furname  of 
Theos,  or  God.  Miletus  was  alio  famous  for  its  excellent 
wool,  with  which  were  made  ftufrs  and  garments,  held  in 
the  liigheft  reputation,  both  for  foftnels,  elegance,  and 
beauty.  The  words  Milejice  f alula,  or  Milcjiaca,  were 
ufed  to  exprefs  w-anton  and  ludicrous  plays.  St.  Paul, 
going  from  Corinth  to  Jerufalem,  palled  by  Miletus ;  and, 
as  he  went  by  lea,  and  could  not  take  Ephefus  in  his  way, 
he  caufed  the  bilhops  and  priefts  of  the  church  of  Ephefus 
to  come  to  Miletus,  (Ails  xx.  15.  See.)  which  was  about 
twelve  leagues  from  them. 

Miletus  is  now  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Natolia;  ;t  is  called  Mclas,  or  Milets ;  near  it 
runs  the  famous  river  Meander,  it  is  fixty-four  mile* 
fouth  of  Smyrna.  Lat.  37.  22.  N.  Ion.  27. 13.  E. 

MILEW'SKO.  See  Mulhausen. 

MIL'FIELD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  ;  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Bernicia.  Several  battles  have  been  fought  here 
between  the  Englilh  and  the  Scotch.  It  is  eighteen  miles, 
fouth-lbuth-weft  of  Berwick,  and  324  nortlvof  London. 

MIL'FOIL,  f.  [millefolium,  Lat.]  A  plant ;  the  lame 
with  yarrow.  See  Achillea. 

Milfoil  and  honey-luckles  pound  ; 

With  thefie  alluring  favours  llrew  the  ground.  Dryden. 

Witter- Milfoil.  SeeHoTTONiA  and  Myriophyllum. 

MIL'FORD,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  Suifex 
county,  in  the  Delaware  ftate,  fituated  at  the  lource  of 
a  final!  river,  fifteen  miles  from. Delaware-bay,  and  150 
5  11  fouth  ward 
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fouthward  of  Philadelphia.  This  little  town,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  one  hundred  houfes,  has  been  built,  except 
one  houfc,  fmce  the  revolution.  It  is  laid  out  with  much 
talle,  and  is  by  no  means  difagreeable.  The  inhabitants 
are  Epifcopalians,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts. 

MIL'FORD,  a  town  of  Northampton  county,  Penn- 
fylvania,  laid  out  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Delaware, 
in  an  elevated  fituation,  at  Well’s  Ferry,  120  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  A  paper-mill  has  been  erefted  here  by  a 
Mr.  Biddis,  who  has  difcovered  the  method  of  making 
paper  and  pafteboard  by  fubftituting  a  large  proportion  of 
faw-duft  in  the  compofition. 

MIL'FORD,  a  town  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts  :  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Bofton. 

MIL'FORD,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Connefticut  :  five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Newhaven. 

MIL'FORD,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Delaware : 
120  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

MIL'FORD  (New),  a  towm  of  North  America,  in  the 
province  of  Maine  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Wifcaffet. 

MIL'FORD  (North),  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Danbury,  and  116  fouth- 
weft  of  Bofton. 

MIL'FORD  HAR'BERSTON,  or  Mil'ford  Hav'en, 
a  lea-port  town,  in  the  parilh  of  Stanton,  and  county  of 
Pembroke,  South  Wales,  is  of  very  modern  origin,  having 
been  founded  fmce  the  year  1790,  'and  raifed  to  its  pre- 
fent  importance  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Greville,  nephew  to  the  late  fir  William  Hamilton, 
on  whofe  property  itftands.  Happening  to  be  here  with 
his  uncle  in  1784,  .the  penetrating  and  fcientific  eye  of 
Mr.  Greville  quickly  perceived  the  many  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  fituation  offered  for  a  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  eftablilhment.  He  accordingly  prevailed  upon 
fir  William  to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  aft  to  enable 
him  to  Let  out  legal  quays,  eftablilh  markets,  conftruft 
docks,  and  in  general  to  do  every  thing  neceffary  for  in- 
furing  the  prolperity  of  the  intended  town.  This  objeft 
being  effefted,  the  conduft  of  the  undertaking  w'as  en¬ 
tirely  committed  to  Mr.  Greville,  who  immediately  laid 
out  the  ground  in  allotments,  according  to  a  regular  plan, 
and  began  his  labours  by  the  ereftion  of  a  large  inn  or 
hotel.  Numerous  purchafers  quickly  appeared,  lo  that  in 
lefs  than  ten  years  the  town  had  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  and  began  to  affurne  an  air  of  neatnefs  and  confe- 
quence.  Since  that  period  Milford  has  continued  gra¬ 
dually  increafing  in  extent  and  importance.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  haven  for  the  greater 
lafety  and  accommodation  of  the  fliipping;  and  a  dock¬ 
yard  has  been  formed  at  the  fuggeftion  of  lord  Spencer, 
where  leveral  large  veflels  of  war  have  been  built,  and 
others  repaired. 

The  fituation  of  this  town  is  moft  fingularly  beautiful, 
being  feated  on  a  finall  promontory,  the  fides  of  which  de- 
fcend  gently  to  the  -water.  The  principal  haven  ftretches 
itfelf  to  the  fouth,  and  prefents  the  appearance  of  a.  fpa- 
cious  lake.  This  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft 
commodious  in  the  world,  and  contains  fixfeen  creeks, 
five  bays,  and  thirteen  roads,  where  upwards  of  a  thou- 
fand.fail  may  ride  in  perfeft  fecurity.  The  town  at  pre- 
fent  confifts  chiefly  of  three  ftreets,  with  erodings,  run¬ 
ning  in  a  di  reft  ion  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  parallel  with  the 
Ihore  of  the  haven.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lower  row  of 
houfes  ftands  the  church,  a  handfome  edifice,  confifting  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  fide-aifles.  Several  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  this  church  exhibit  efcutcheons  of  painted  glafs, 
difplaying  the  arms  of  Barlow,  Hamilton,  and  Greville. 
In  the  chancel  ftands  an  ancient  vafe  of  red  porphyry, 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  learned  Dr.  Pococke,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  the  baptifinal  font;  but,  that  idea  not  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  religious  feelings  of, a  confiderable  part  of 
the  congregation,  another  of  Derbyfliire  marble  was  fixed 
oppofite  to  it  for  that  purpofe.  Near  the  vafe  is  placed  a 
trunk  of  the  mainmaft  of  the  FOrient,  the  French  admi¬ 
ral’s  fiag-flup,  which  was  blown  up  at  the  battle  of  the 


Nile.  At  a  Ihort  diftance  eaftward  from  the  church  ftands 
the  old  chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  formerly  dependant  upon 
Stanton,  the  mother-church.  It  is  a  very  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  having  the  nave  vaulted  into  a  pointed  roof;  and 
fince  the  ereftion  of  the  new  chapel  has  been  converted 
into  a  powder-magazine.  The  market-houfe  is  a  very 
neat  ftrufture,  as  is  likewife  the  cuftom-houfe  ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  for  which  takes  in  both  fides  of  the  haven  from  Mil- 
ford-town  to  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  round  the  coaft 
of  Bride’s  Bay  to  St.  David’s.  Two  batteries  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  town  and  haven  have  been  lately  erefted,  each 
mounting  feven  guns. 

Milford  is  now  the  regular  port  for  the  mails  from 
England  to  Waterford,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  five 
packets  are  ftationed  here,  fo  that  a  daily  communication 
is  thereby  kept  up  with  Ireland.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
town  is  its  South-Sea  whale-filhery,  which  is  carried  on 
with  great  fuccefs  by  a  colony  of  Quakers  from  the  ifland 
of  Nantucket,  North  America,  who  were  invited  to  fettle 
here  by  Mr.  Greville.  They  are,  like  moft  of  their  bre¬ 
thren,  an  induftrious  and  wrell-difpofed  people,  and  have 
greatly  contributed  by  their  exertions  to  the  proprefs  of 
the  new  eftablilhment.  There  is,  likewife,  fome  trade  in 
wood  and  other  ftores  requiiite  for  the  equipment  or  fup- 
ply  of  his  majefty’s  ftiips,  or  other  veflels  which  may  find 
it  necefiary  to  put  in  here  for  repair  or  fafety.  There  are 
turn  quays  for  the  landing  of  goods,  and  extenfive  ftore- 
houfes  for  their  reception,  under  the  management  of  efta- 
bliflied  officers.  Two  markets  are  held  in  this  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday;  but  there  are 
no  fairs.  The  family  of  Philips  derive*  from  hence  the 
title  of  baron.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  fcience  of 
fhip-building,  a  boat-race  was  fome  years  ago  eftablifned 
here  under  the  aufpices  of  lord  Cawdor  and  Mr.  Greville. 
The  prize  for  the  winning-boat  of  the  firft  clafs  of  twenty 
feet  keel,  is  a  cup  given  by  his  lordfhip  of  the- value  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds ;  and  there  is  befides  an  in¬ 
ferior  prize  for  boats  of  a  fecond  clafs  from  fixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  keel. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Milford  exhibits  a  well-inclofed 
and  highly-cultivated  country.  Several  elegant  villas  be¬ 
longing  to  the  merchants  of  Milford  contribute  much  to 
its  beauty.  The  old  town  of  Haking  ftands  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  influx,  call  Priory  Pill.  Near  it  is  an  elegant 
obfervatory  built  by  Mr.  Greville,  and,  with  the  mathe¬ 
matical  fchool  contiguous  to  it,  placed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Firminger,  who  was  for  eight  years  foie  af- 
fiftant  to  Dr.  Malkelyne.  Here  are  likewife  the  ruin 3^  of 
the  priory  from  whence  the  inlet  derives  its  name.  This 
religious  eftablilhment  owed  its  foundation  to  Adam  de 
Rupe,  or  de  la  Roche,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
power  and  confequence  in  this  diftrift.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Buddoch  for  monks  of  the  order  of 
Tyrone,  who  in  time  forlook  that  ftrift  rule,  and  became 
Benediftines.  A  fmall  portion  of  this  edifice  only  now 
remains  ;  moft  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  compofed 
having  been  carried  off  within  the  memory  of  man,  to  alfift 
in  the  ereftion  of  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Pill,  or  influx,  ftands  Caftle  Pill, 
which  was  formerly  a  fortification  for  its  protection.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  reckoned  among  the 
belt  caftles  in  Pembrokelhire  ;  and  is  mentioned,  in  1644, 
as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  polls  wrhich  the  royalifts- maintained 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  From  the  mifeonduft  of  the 
garrifon,  however,  it  was  fubfequently  taken,  after  a  Ihort 
reiiftance,  by  a  force  apparently  inadequate  to  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  village  of  Stanton,  which  gives  name  to  the  parilh 
in  which  Milford  is  fituated,  lies  on  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Haverford-well.  The  church  here  was  garri- 
foned  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  troops  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  the  view  of  interrupting  the  communication, 
between  Haverford-weft  and  the  fort  already  mentioned. 

That  part  of  the  county  lying  beyond  Milford  Haven, 
and  watered  by  two  rivers,  is  inhabited  by  the  delcen- 
3  dants 
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dants  of  thofe  Flemings  who  were  permitted  to  fettle 
there  by  Henry  I.  when  the  fea  had  overflowed  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  The  Welfh  call  it  “  Little  England  beyond 
Wales,”  becaufe  the  inhabitants  mollly  fpeak  Englilh. 
Wilkes's  Brit  [fit  Director)/.  Carhfle's  Diet.  of  Wales. 

MIL'FORD  HA'VEN,  a  deep  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Nova 
Scotia,  fouth-weft  of  Canlo  Strait. 

MIL'FORD  HA'VEN,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Lat.  37.  26.  N.  Ion.  76.  zo.  W. 

MIL'HARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn:  thirteen  miles  north  of  Gaillac. 

MILHAU',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  on  the  Tarn. 
The  Proteftants  formerly  fortified  it,  but  Louis  XIII. 
difmantled  it  in  the  year  1629.  In  1744,  the  Proteftant 
inhabitants  had  three  troops  of  dragoons  quartered  upon 
them,  the  maintenance  of  whom,  for  three  months,  coft 
them  30,000  livres,  by  which  means  the  town  was  totally 
ruined.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Alby, 
and  twenty-feven  fouth-eaft  of  Rhodez.  Lat.  44.  6.  N. 
Ion.  3. 10.  E.  n 

MILHAU'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nil’mes,  and  twenty- 
one  north-eaft  of  Montpelier. 

MILHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Gratz. 

Mi'Ll,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Meflina. 

Mi'Ll,  a  town  of  Thibet :  forty-five  miles  north-eaft 
ofTchiatam. 

MILIAN'A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Sherfhell,  and 
forty-five  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Algiers. 

MILIA'NA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  about  ten  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Tunis. 

MILIAREN'SIS,  /  in  antiquity,  a  filver  coin  of  the 
empire,  fublfituted  by  Conftantine  in  the  room  of  the 
denarius ;  and  fo  called  becaufe  he  fixed  the  price  of  the 
pound  of  gold  at  1000  pieces  of  this  new  filver. 

MIL'IARY,  adj.  [from  milium,  Lat.  millet.]  Small ; 
refembling  a  millet-feed. — The  fcarf-ikin  is  compofed  of 
fmall  fcales,  between  which  the  excretory  dudts  of  the 
miliary  glands  open.  Cheyne. 

Miliary  Eruption,  an  eruption  of  minute  veficles, 
appearing  in  perfons  confined  to  bed,  in  hot  and  clofe 
apartments,  efpecially  after  profufe  fweating.  The  term 
has  been  adopted  from  ancient  times,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  veficles  in  the  fize  and  appearance  to  mil- 
let-feed. 

Miliary  Fever,  a  denomination  given  to  fevers  of 
every  defcription,  when  accompanied  by  an.  eruption  of 
miliary  veficles.  See  the  article  Pathology. 

MILI'CE,^  [French.]  Standing  force.  A  word  inno¬ 
vated  by  Temple,  but  unworthy  of  reception.— The  two- 
and-twen-tieth  of  the  prince’s  age  is  the  time  afligned 
by  their  conftitutions  for  his  entering  upon  the  public 
charges  of  their  milice.  Temple. 

MILI'CIA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Palermo. 

MILIL'LO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  : 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lentini. 

MIL'IN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun  : 
four  miles  from  Przibratn. 

MILIO'LUM,_/!  in  furgery,  a  fmall  tumour  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  fo  called  from  its  being  of  the  fize  of  a  millet-feed. 

_  MILIQUE'AN  CREE'K,  or  Holland’s  Riv'er,  a 
river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  Sirncoe  Lake. 

MI'LIS,  a  town  of  Sardinia :  twelve  miles  from  Oriftagni. 

MIL'ITANCY,  f.  [from  militant. Warfare.  An  ob- 
folete  word  worthy  of  revival.  Todd. — All  human  life, 
efpecially  the  active  part,  is  conftituted  in  a  ftate  of  con¬ 
tinual  militancy.  W.  Montague. 

MIL'ITANT,  adj.  [militans,  Lat.]  Fighting  ;  profe- 
cuting  the  bufinefs  of  a  foldier ; 
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Agninft  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant ; 

They  for  us  fight;  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  lquadrons  round  about  us  plant.  Spenfer. 
Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the  world.  A  term 
applied  to  the  church  of  Chrift  on  earth,  as  oppofed  to 
the  church  triumphant.— Then  are  the  public  duties  of 
religion  beft  ordered,  when  the  militant  church  doth  re- 
femble,  by  fenfible  means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is  beautified. 
Hooker. — -The  Romanifts  divide  the  church  into  militant, 
patient,  and  triumphant :  the  militant  is  on  earth ;  the* 
patient,  or  paffive,  they  place  in  purgatory ;  and  the 
triumphant  in  heaven.  Chambers. 

MIL'ITAR,  adj.  [ militaris ,  Lat.]  An  old  word  for 
military,  warlike— Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar 
virtue  approved,  yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  vir¬ 
tues.  Bacon's  Hen.  V II. — Effected  by  foldiers. — He  was, 
with  general  applaufe  and  great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of 
militar  election  or  recognition,  faluted  king.  Bacon. 

MIL'ITAR ILY,  adv.  [from  military.']  In  a  foldierly 
manner. — We  were  militarily  affected.  Trial  of  the  Regi¬ 
cides,  (1660.) 

MIL'ITAR  Y,  adj.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  foldier; 
foldierly. — He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  world.  Shake fpeure' s  Hen.  V. — Suiting 
a  foldier;  pertaining  to  a  foldier;  warlike. — In  the  time 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many,  being  foldiers,  had 
been  converted  unto  Chrift,  and  notwithftanding  conti¬ 
nued  ftill  in  that  military  courfe  of  life.  Hooker. 

The  city-gates  out-pour’d  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 

Effected  by  foldiers  ;  as,  a  military  election. 

Military  Art,  the  art  or  fcience  of  making  or  fuf- 
taining  war  to  advantage.  See  War. 

Military  Court.  See  Court  of  Chivalry,  and 
Court  Martial,  vol.  v.  p.298,  303. 

Military  Discipline,  the  training  of  foldiers,  and 
the  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  infti- 
tuted  by  authority  for  their  condudf.  Next  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  troops,  military  difeipline  is  the  firft  objeft  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  notice  ;  it  is  the  foul  of  all  armies  ; 
and,  unlels  it  be  eftablilhed  amongft  them  with  great  pru¬ 
dence,  and  fupported  with  unlhaken  refolution,  they  are 
no  better  than  lb  many  contemptible  heaps  of  rabble, 
which  are  more  dangerous  to  the  very  ftate  that  main¬ 
tains  them  than  even  its  declared  enemies. 

Military  Execution,  the  delivery  of  a  city  or  coun¬ 
try  up  to  be  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  loldiers,  upon 
its  refufing  to  pay  the  Contributions  impofed  upon  it.  It 
denotes  alfo  the  punilhment  inflifted  by  the  lentence  of 
a  court-martial. 

Military  Exercise.  See  Manual  Exercise,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  310. 

Military  Law.  See  Martial  Law,  vol.  xiv.  p.  432. 
and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

Military  Merit,  an  order  of  Knighthood.  See  that 
article,  vol.  xi.  p.  821. 

Military  State,  in  Britilh  polity,  one  of  the  three 
divifions  of  the  laity.  This  ftate  includes  the  whole  of 
the  loldiery,  or  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed 
among  the  reft  of  the  people  for  the  fafeguard  and  defence 
of  the  realm.  See  Army,  vol.  ii. 

Military  Tactics.  See  the  article  War. 

Military  Tenure.  See  Tenure. 

Military  Testament,  among  the  Romans,  was  what 
we  call  a  nuncupative  will;  or  a  teftament  made  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  in  the  prefence  of  two  witnefles.  This 
..was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  loldiery,  and  to  them  only 
when  in  the  field  ;  for  at  other  times  they  were  fubjebf  to 
the  common  laws  in  this  refpedf.  See  Army,  vol.  ii. 

Military  Townshits,  townlhips  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York  ;  deriving  their  appellation  from  the 
following  circumftance.  The  legillature  of  the  ftate 
granted  1,500,000  acres  of  land  as  a  gratuity  to  the  offi¬ 
cers 
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cers  and  foldiers  of  the  line  of  this  ftate,  for  their  fer- 
vices  during  the  revolution.  This  traft,  forming  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Onondago,  is  bounded  weft  by  the  eaft  (hore  of  the 
Seneca-lake  and  the  county  of  Ontario,  north  by  the  part 
of  Lake  Ontario  near  Fort  Ofwego,  fouth  by  Tioga- 
county,  and  eaft  by  Chenango-county.  This  pleafant 
country  is  divided  into  twenty-five  townfhips  of  60,000 
acres  each,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  100  conve¬ 
nient  farms  of  600  acres  each  ;  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  2500  farms,  well  watered  by  a  multitude  of  fmall  lakes 
and  rivers. 

Military  Ways,  the  large  Roman  roads,  which 
Agrippa  procured  to  be  made  through  the  empire,  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  for  the  more  convenient  marching 
of  troops,  and  conveyance  of  carriages.  N.  Bergier  has 
written  the  hiftory  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  amazing 
extent,  of  thefe  military  roads ;  which  were  paved  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  empire. 

MILITARY,  f.  pi.  The  foldiery. 

To  MIL'ITATE,  v.  n.  [ milito ,  Lat.]  To  oppofe  ;  to 
operate  againft. — This  confideration  would  militate  with 
more  effect  againft  his  hypothefis,  than  a  thoufand  fyllo- 
gifms.  Blackburn's  ConfeJJional. 

MILITEL'LO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mona,  on  the  north  coaft :  fixteen  miles1  fouth-welt  of 
Pati. 

MILI'TES  ADSCRIPTI'TII,  fupernumerary  men  that 
followed  the  Roman  armies,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  up 
any  vacancies  which  might  occur  through  death  or  fick- 
nel’s.  No  particular  duties  were  exafted  from  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  marching  in  front  of  the  troops,  in  order  to 
annoy  the  enemy  with  their  crofs-bows. 

Milites  Candidati.  Among  the  Romans,  thefe  were 
foldiers  diftinguilhed  by  their  figure,  ftature,  and  valour 
in  combat.  They  were  placed  near  the  emperor,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  their  exploits.  They  ferved  him  as  his 
body-guards  to  protect  and  defend  him.  It  is  faid  that 
Gordian  the  younger  firft  inftituted  them. 

Milit-es  Causarii.  Among  the  Romans,  foldiers  who 
were  difcharged  on  account  of  ficknefs  and  inability  to 
ferve  were  fo  called. 

Milites  Consummati,  foldiers  among  the  Romans* 
who  had  ferved  their  prelcribed  period.  They  were  alfo 
called  Emeriti. 

Milites  Mercenarii,  auxiliary  troops  or  foldiers, 
who  were  hired  by  the  Romans  in  time  of  war.  Hence 
men  hired  to  fight  are  called  mercenaries. 

Milites  Provinciales,  troops  which  compofed  the 
Roman  legions,  and  confifted  wholly  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  auxiliary  troops  were  originally  drawn  out  of  the 
Italian  provinces  that  were  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and, 
when  they  afterwards  became  Roman  citizens,  foldiers 
were  enlilled  and  paid  from  other  countries.  Thus,  be¬ 
fore  Barbary  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  large  levies 
were  obtained  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Milites  Stationarii,  bodies  of  armed  men,  among 
the  Romans,  who  were  diftributed  through  the  empire, 
in  order  to  check  diforders,  prevent  plunder,  and  to 
efcort  the  guilty  to  the  tribunals  of  juftice. 

Milites  Sueitarii,  troops  railed  upon  emergency, 
.efp.ecially  on  the  breaking-out  of  unexpected  lioftilities. 
On  thefe  occafions,  men  of  all  ages  were  obliged  to  enrol 
themfelves. 

Milites  Urbani,  a  clafs  of  Roman  foldiers,  or  rather 
an  armed  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  capital,  without  any  particular  mark  of 
diftinftion  among  themfelves,  in  order  to  protect  it  during 
the  abfence  of  the  regular  troops,  on  the  fudden  com¬ 
mencement  of  lioftilities.  During  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  thefe  men  became  the  janiflaries  of  Rome  ;  for 
they  infenfibly  grew  into  fo  much  importance,  that  they 
yielded  in  rank  and  confideration,  as  a  body,  to  the 
praetorian  bands  only.  They  had  regular  camps  in  the, 
city,  which  were  called  Cqftra  Urbuua.  They  were  in  high 
favour  with  the  emperors,  and  generally  fhared  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  legacies  which  were  left  by  the  former 
in  their  wills.  The  privates  received  half  the  pay  and 
fubiiftence  which  were  allowed  the  praetorian  bands  ;  en¬ 
joyed  exclulive  privileges,  and  could  only  be  commanded 
by  the  prsefeft  of  Rome.  See  the  article  Rome. 

MILI'TIA,  f.  A  colleftive  term,  underltood  of  the 
body  of  foldiers,  or  perlons  who  make  profeflion  of  arms. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  miles,  a  foldier ;  and  miles 
from  rnille,  which  was, anciently  wrote  mile:  for,  in  levy¬ 
ing  foldiers  at  Rome,  as  each  tribe  furniihed  a  thoufand 
( rnille )  men  ;  whoever  was  of  that  number,  was  called 
miles. 

Militia,  in  its  proper  and  more  reftrained  fenfe  with 
us,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  inhabitants,  or,  as  they  have 
been  fometimes  called,  the  trained-bands,  of  a  town  or 
county ;  who  are  armed  on  a  Ihort  warning  for  their  own 
defence.  In  which  fenfe  militia  is  oppoled  to  regular 
ftated  forces,  or  Handing  army. 

The  inftitution  and  general  features  of  the  militia  have 
been  explained  under  the  word  Army,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
By  the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  the  chief  of  the  former  afts  re¬ 
lative  to  the  militia  are,  from  June  26,  1802,  repealed* 
excepting  fuch  as  relate  to  the  city  of  London,  Tower 
Hamlets,  the  Stannaries,  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  mi¬ 
litia  railed  under  luch  afts  ftiail  be  lubjeft  to  this  act ; 
and  all  deficiencies  under  the  former  militia  laws  are  to 
be  fupplied,  and  the  men  fo  raifed  are  to  ferve  according 
to  this  aft. 

The  whole  number  of  private  men  to  be  raifed,  ex- 
cluiive  of  certain  places  that  are  excepted,  is  39,572; 
in  various  proportions  for  the  feveral  counties.  Such 
numbers  Ilia.ll  continue  to  be  the  refpeftive  quotas,  until 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1805,  and  from  thence  until  other 
quotas  Ihall  be  appointed  by-his  majefty's  privy-council ; 
and  the  refpeftive  quotas  that  Ihall  at  or  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  laid  firft  mentioned  period,  and  alio  from 
time  to  time  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  every  fuecelfive 
ten  years  after  fuch  period,  be  fo  appointed  by  the  privy- 
council,  Ihall  from  the  appointment  thereof  continue  un¬ 
til  other  quotas  Ihall  be  appointed  under  this  aft. 

By  this  aft  provifion  is  made  for  a  “  Supplementary  Mi¬ 
litia;”  for,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  imminent  danger  of  it, 
and  alfo  in  cafe  of  rebellion,  the  king  may,  (the  occafion 
being  firft  communicated  to  parliament  if  fitting,  or  de¬ 
clared  in  council,  and  notified  by  proclamation,  if  there 
be  no  parliament  fitting,)  by  his  proclamation,  order  and 
direft,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  militia-men  afore- 
faid  required  to  be  raifed  under  this  aft,  any  number  of 
men,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  militia,  to  be  raifed  and  enrolled.  Thefe  men  Ihall,  in 
purfuance  of  fuch  proclama.tion,  be  raifed  by  the  lieute¬ 
nants  and  deputy-lieutenants.  His  majefty  may  alfo,  by 
proclamation,  difiembody  the  fupplementary  militia;  and 
the  privates  fo  dilembodied,  or  thofe  enrolled  and  not  em¬ 
bodied,  Ihall  remain  liable  to  ferve  and  to  lupply  all  va¬ 
cancies.  The  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  Ihall 
hold  meetings,  and  ift'ue  precepts  for  returning  lifts,  and 
fettling  of  lifts,  for  proportioning  the  numbers  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  hundreds,  See.  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  Ihall  caufe 
the  number  appointed  to  ferve  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  out 
of  the  lift  returned  for  every  parilh.  See.  Pariihes  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  offer  volunteers  without  balloting. 

The  perfons  exempted  from  ferving  in  the  militia,  or 
providing  fubltitutes,  are — peers  of  this  realm  ;  commif- 
fioned  officers  in  his  majefty’s  other  forces,  or  in  any  of 
his  caftles  or  forts  ;  non-commiliioned  officers  and  private 
men  ferving  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  other  forces ;  com- 
miifioned  officers  lerving,  or  who  have  ferved  four  years 
in  the  militia;  members  of  either  of  the  univerlities  ;  cler¬ 
gymen  ;  licenfed  teachers  of  any  leparate  congregations  ; 
conftables,  or  other  fuch  peace-officers  ;  articled  clerks, 
apprentices,  feamen  or  lea-faring  men  ;  perfons  mutter¬ 
ing  and  doing  duty  in  any  of  hisanajefty’s  dock-yards; 
perfons  free  of  the  company  of  watermen  of  the  river 
Thames ;  perlons  employed  and  muftered  at  the  Tower 
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of  London,  Woolwich  Warren*  the  feveral  gun-wharfs  at 
Portlmouth,  Chatham,  Sheernefs,  and  Plymouth,  or  at 
the  powder-mills,  magazines,  or  the  houfes  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  board  of  ordnance ;  and  poor  men  who 
have  more  than  one  child  born  in  wedlock.  By  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  113.  a  perfon  lerving  or  having  found  a  fubftitute  in  the 
army  of  relerve  is  exempted  ;  and  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 
any  effective  volunteer.  Perl'ons  ballotted,  that  refufe  to 
ferve  or  provide  a  fubftitute,  fhall  forfeit  rol.  which,  by 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  is  increafed  to  15I.  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  five  years  be  liable  to  ferve  again,  in  perfon  or  by 
fubftitute.  Thofe  who  have  ferved  arc  to  be  returned 
home  in  due  time,  fo  that  they  may  reach  the  county  to 
which  they  belong,  if  abfent  from  it,  by  the  expiration  of 
their  term  ;  unlels  they  fhall  confent  to  ferve  again.  The 
enlifting  of  perl'ons  enrolled  to  ferve  in  the  militia,  for 
fervice  in  his  majelty’s  other  forces,  fhall  be  deemed  null 
and  void.  The  militia  are  required  to  be  trained  and  ex- 
ercifed  by  regiment  or  battalion,  once  in  a  year  for  twenty- 
eight  days  together;  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  19.)  and  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  not  appearing,  or  of  del'erting,  is  the  immediate 
payment  of  20I.  or  imprifonment  for  fix  months,  or  till 
the  money  is  paid.  In  cafe  of  aCtual  invafion,  or  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  it,  or  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  his  ma- 
jefty,  communicating  the  occafion  to  parliament,  if  fit¬ 
ting,  or  declared  in  council,  and  notified  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  if  parliament  be  not  fitting,  may  order  the  militia 
to  be  embodied,  put  under  the  command  of  general  offi¬ 
cers,  and  led  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  to  go 
out  of  it;  and  they  fhall  be  fubjeCt  to  the  aCts  againll 
mutiny  and  defertion.  And  any  perfon  not  appearing, 
fhall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  punifhed  as  a  de- 
lerter;  and,  if  any  perfon  fhall  harbour  or  conceal  any 
fuch  militia-man,  he  fhall  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit 
100I.  From  the  date  of  his  majefty’s  command  for  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  militia  into  aCtual  fervice,  the  officers  and 
privates  fhall  be  entitled  to  the  fame  pay  as  thofe  of  other 
infantry.  Officers  of  the  militia,  during  the  time  of  fer¬ 
vice,  are  exempted  from  the  office  of  lheriff ;  nor  does  the 
acceptance  of  a  commiffion  in  the  militia  vacate  the  feat 
of  any  member  returned  to  ferve  in  parliament  (42  Geo. 
III.  c.  90.)  and  private  men  from  highway-duty,  from 
parifh-offices,  and  lerving  in  his  majefty’s  other  forces  by 
lea  or  land.  Militia-men,  when  fick,  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
lief  ;  and  their  dellitute  families  to  a  weekly  allowance 
out  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  parifh,  See.  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  If  they  are  maimed  or  wounded  in  aftual  fervice, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Chelfea-hofpital ;  they 
may  fet  up  trades  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  in  the  aft  of  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  107,  fhall 
extend  to  the  tinners  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  but  the 
lord  warden  of  the  ltanneries  for  the  time  being,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  majefty’s  commiffion,  and  fuch  as  he  fhall 
commiflionate  and  authorife  under  him,  fhall  ule  the  like 
powers,  and  array,  afl'efs,arm,  mufter,  and  exercife,  the  laid 
tinners,  as  has  been  heretofore  ul'ed,  and  according  to  the 
■»  ancient  privileges  and  cuftoms  of  the  ltanneries. 

The  lord  warden  of  the  sinque  ports,  and  in  his  abfence 
his  lieutenant  or  lieutenants,  lhall  put  in  execution  with¬ 
in  the  fame  all  the  powers  and  authorities  granted  by  this 
aft,  in  like  manner  as  his  majefty’s  lieutenants  of  coun¬ 
ties  and  their  deputy-lieutenants  may  do;  and  may  keep 
up  and  continue  the  ufual  number  of  l'oldiers  in  the  laid 
ports,  towns,  and  members,  unlefs  he  or  they  find  caufe 
to  lell'en  the  fame  ;  and  the  militia  of  the  laid  ports, 
towns,  and  members,  lhall  remain  feparate  from  the  mi¬ 
litia  of  the  feveral  counties  within  which  the  laid  ports, 
towns,  and  members,  are  lituate  ;  and  the  laid  warden,  or 
his  lieutenant  or  lieutenants,  lhall,  in  purfuance  of  orders 
from  his  ihajefty,  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  1 3  and 
14  Car.  II.  notwithftanding  one  or  more  months’  pay  ad¬ 
vanced  be  not  reimburled,  raife  and  draw  out  the  l'oldiers 
into  aftual  fervice,  and  caufe  the  perfons  charged  as  by 
the  laid  aft  to  provide  their  fbldiers  with  pay  in  hand, 
not  exceeding  one  month’s  pay,  in  fuch  manner  as  if  all 
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the  pay  advanced  and  provided  had  been  reimburfed  ; 
and  fhall  ufe  the  like  powers,  and  array,  aflels,  and  arm, 
mufter,  and  exercife,  the  laid  l'oldiers,  and  make  alTefl- 
ments,  and  ifl'ue  warrants  for  the  affelfments  made  or  to 
be  made,  for  railing  any  trophy-money,  and  for  defraying 
the  neceftary  charges  of  trophies,  and  other  incident  ex- 
penfes  of  the  militia  of  the  laid  ports,  towns,  and  mem¬ 
bers,  as  hath  been  heretofore  ul'ed,  and  according  to  their 
ancient  privileges  and  cuftoms;  any  thing  in  the  laid  aft 
or  this  aft  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  111.  and  fubfequent  afts,  a  particu¬ 
lar  l'pecies  of  force  is  ordered  to  be  raifed  under  the  name 
of  the  “  Local  Militia ;”  the  provifions  of  which  aft  re¬ 
gulate  the  mode  of  railing  the  fame  kind  of  force  in  the 
cinque  ports,  ltannaries,  and  fome  other  privileged  places. 
The  number  of  men  ballotted  and  enrolled  under  this 
denomination  in  any  county,  divifion,  or  part  of  any 
county,  lhall  not  exceed  fuch  number  as  will,  including 
the  eft'eftive  yeomanry  and  volunteers  then  lerving  in 
fuch  county,  &c.  exclufive  of  lupernumeraries  above  the 
eftablifhment  of  fuch  corps,  lerving  without  pay,  who 
fhall  have  been  enrolled  therein  after  the  ift  of  April 
1808,  amount  to  fix  times  the  relpeftive  original  quota 
or  proportion  of  militia  of  fuch  county,  See.  under  the 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  The  deficiencies  in  eft'eftive  yeo¬ 
manry  and  volunteers  in  any  county,  Sec.  lhall  be  fup- 
plied  from  time  to  time  by  local-militia  men  ;  fo  that  the 
number  in  the  whole  of  the  local-militia  under  this  aft, 
and  eft'eftive  yeomanry  and  volunteers,  lhall  be  equal  to 
fix  times  the  amount  of  fuch  quota  or  proportion.  Vo¬ 
lunteers  are  allowed  to  enter,  whether  any  order  be  given 
for  fupplying  deficiencies  or  not,  until  the  local  militia 
be  completed  ;  and  fuch  volunteers  fhall  receive  two  gui¬ 
neas  each,  payable  on  their  relpeftive  enrolment.  By  49 
Geo.  III.  c.  40,  this  is  repealed,  except  as  to  members  of 
volunteer  corps.  Volunteers  transferring  themlelves. 
into  the  local  militia,  are  not  liable  to  ferve  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  militia,  in  confequence  of  any  former  ballot.  The 
men  to  be  raifed  finder  the  aft  48  Geo.  III.  c.  hi.  fhall 
be  ballotted  out  of  the  perfons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30  returned  in  the  lifts  now  exifting,  or  hereafter  re¬ 
turned,  amended  or  correfted  for  the  railing  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  ;  and  his  majefty  may  direft  the  making  out  of  new 
lifts  ;  and  no  perfon  ballotted  to  ferve  in  the  local  militia 
fhall  be  allowed  to  find  any  fubftitute,  or  be  entitled  to 
any  bounty  or  half-bounty.  Perfons  ballotted  are  to  take 
a  prefcribed  oath,  and  then  to  be  enrolled  to  ferve  in  the 
local  militia  of  fuch  county  as  a  private  local-militia¬ 
man  for  the  lpace  of  four  years.  Perfons  unable  to  ferve 
from  illnel's  or  bodily  infirmity  fhall  be  excui'ed  ;  and  per¬ 
fons  exempted  are  licenfed  teachers  of  any  congregation 
in  holy  orders,  op  pretended  holy  orders,  and  not  carry¬ 
ing  on  any  other  trade,  or  exercifing  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion  for  his  livelihood,  except  that  of  a  lchool-mafter ;  me¬ 
dical  men  aftually  praftifing  as  phyficians,  furgeons,  or 
apothecaries  ;  no  perfon  mufterea,  trained,  or  doing  duty, 
or  employed  in  his  majefty’s  fervice  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  royal  arfenal  at  Woolwich,  or  at  any  gun-wharfs, 
or  at  any  pow  der-mills,  powder-magazines,  or  other  ltore- 
houfes  belong  to  his  majefty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  ordnance,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  ballotted  for  the 
local  militia  fo  long  as  they  refpeftively  continue  within 
any  of  the  aforelaid  deferiptions ;  and  every  perfon  wrho 
fhall  have  ferved,  oris  now  lerving,  in  perlon  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  military  force  raifed  under  an  aft  palled  in  the 
forty- third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefen  t  majefty,  or  who 
lhall  have  been  ballotted,  and  have  provided  any  fubfti¬ 
tute,  or  lhall  have  paid  any  fine  for  not  lerving  or  find¬ 
ing  a  fubftitute,  in  fuch  additional  force,  lhall  be  exempt 
from  ballot  and  fervice  in  the  local  militia,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  the  fame  period,  as  fuch  perlon  was  or  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  ballot  and  fervice  in  the  regular  militia  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  laid  aft  of  the  forty-third  year 
aforelaid  ;  any  thing  in  any  aft  or  afts  of  parliament  t© 
the  contrary  notwithftanding, 
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No  perron  having  ferved  in  the  regular  militia  or  fueh 
additional  force,  ot  provided  any  fubllitute,  or  paid  any 
fine  for  not  ferving  or  finding  any  fubftitute,  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  militia  or  fuch  additional  force  as  aforel'aid,  fhall  be 
entitled  to  exemption  from  being  ballotted  under  this 
adt,  for  any  longer  period  than  four  years  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  period  of  fervice,  if  he  fhall  have  ferved  in 
perfon,  or  fix  years  from  the  period  of  any  fuch  fubllitute 
being  enrolled,  or  four  years  after  having  paid  any  fuch 
fine.  And  no  articled  clerk  or  apprentice,  nor  any  poor 
man  who  has  lefs  than  three  children  born  in  wedlock,  nor' 
any  perfon  under  the  height  of  five  feet  four  inches,  who 
fhall  be  of  the  height  of  five  feet  two  inches,  or  upwards, 
fhall, by  reafon  thereof, refpeftively  be  exempt  under  this  aft, 
notwithftanding  they  may,  by  reafon  thereof,  refpeftively 
be  exempt  from  the  militia.  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  aft  contained  fhall  extend  to  authorife  any  apprentice 
ballotted  under  this  aft,  to  enlift  in  the  army,  navy,  ma¬ 
rines,  or  regular  militia,  or  to  enter  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
local  militia,  without  the  content  of  his  mailer;  provided 
alfo,  that  no  ballot,  enrolment,  and  fervice,  under  this 
aft,,  fhall  make  void  or  in  any  manner  affieft  any  inden¬ 
ture  of  apprenticefliip  or  contraft  of  fervice  between  any 
mailer  or  fervant,  notwithllanding  any  covenant  or  agree¬ 
ment  in  any  fuch  indenture  or  contraft;  and  no  fervice  un¬ 
der  this  aft  of  any  apprentice  or  fervant  fhall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  abl'ence  from  fervice,  or  a  breach  of  any  covenant 
or  agreement  as  to  any  fervice  or  abfence  from  fervice  in 
any  indenture  of  apprenticefliip  or  contraft  of  fervice. 

And  every  perfon  claiming  to  be  exempted  from  fervice 
under  this  aft,  upon  payment  of  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  ten  pounds,  inltead  of  thirty  pounds,  fhall  fign  a  de¬ 
claration  that  the  amount  of  his  income  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  or  one  hundred  pounds  as  aforefaid,  as  the 
cafe  may  be,  and  fhall  deliver  the  lame  to  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  before  whom  he  fhall  appear  to  claim  fuch  ex¬ 
emption,  or  produce  a  certificate  to  the  like  effeft,  allowed 
by  any  commiffioners  under  any  aft  relating  to  the  rates 
and  duties  arifing  on  property.  See.  or  to  any  allowances 
made  on  any  fuch  rates  and  duties,  within  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  produftion  of  l'uch  certificate.  Quakers, 
or  United  Brethren,  on  produftion  of  certain  certificates, 
■fhall  not  be  enrolled,  but  may  be  adjudged  to  pay  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fines  on  perfons  ballotted,  and  not  appear¬ 
ing.  Perfons  ferving  in  the  local  militia  are  entitled  to 
the  fame  exemptions  as  volunteers;  and,  having  ferved 
four  years,  are  not  liable  to  be  ballotted  for  the  regular 
militia  for  two  years.  Local-militia  officers  lhall  not  be 
exempt  from  ferving  the  office  of  fheriff. 

His  majefly  may  order  the  local  militia  to  be  called  out 
yearly  to  be  trained ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  trained  for 
more  than  twenty-eight  days  in  a  year,  nor  to  be  ordered 
to  march  for  that  purpol'e  further  than  fome  adjoining 
county.  In  cafe  of  invafion,  or  appearance  of  an  enemy 
in  force  upon  the  coafl  of  any  part  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  his  majefly  may  order  the  local  militia  to  be  embo¬ 
died  and  marched  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  con¬ 
tinue  there,  lb  embodied,  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
fix  weeks  after  the  enemy  fhall  have  been  prevented  or 
repelled,  or  driven  from  the  coafl,  or  after  any  rebellion 
or  infurreftion  fhall  have  been  fupprefTed.  Lord-lieute¬ 
nants,  &c.  may  call  out  the  local  militia  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  riots  ;  and  thole  who  do  not  appear  are  fubjeft  to 
certain  penalties  :  but,  when  l'o  called  out,  they  are  not 
to  be  kept  alfembled  for  more  than  fourteen  days  in  one 
year.  Local  militia  alfembled  in  time  of  war  are  lubjefted 
to  the  mutiny-aft.  Every  perfon  enrolled  to  lerve  in  the 
local  militia  fhall,  upon  being  affembled  for  training  and 
cxercife,  be  entitled  to  receive  one  guinea  for  the  firlt  year 
of  his  fervice,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  l’ucceeding  year;  and 
a  further  hum  of  one  guinea  in  cafe  fuch  perfon  lhall  be 
embodied  under  any  order  of  council  or  proclamation. 
The  local  militia,  when  not  drawn  out  and  embodied, 
fhall  be  entitled  to  the  lame  pay,  clothing,  and  allowances, 
as  the  regular  militia  are  when  not  embodied  ;  and,  when 
drawn  out  and  embodied,  fhall  be  entitled  to. the  fame 
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pay,  clothing,  and  allowances,  for  themfelves  and  families, 
as  his  majefly’s  other  militia-forces  when  drawn  out  and 
embodied.  Local-militia-men  may  enlift  in  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  or  the  regular  militia  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  their  vacancies  lhall  be  fupplied  as  other  vacan¬ 
cies.  No  perfon  fhall  enlift  a  local-militia-man  during 
the  period  of  training,  on  penalty  of  20I.  Every  county, 
hundred,  or  parifh,  is  fubjeft  to  a  fine  of  15I.  for  each 
man  deficient  at  a  certain  period ;  but  it  fhall  be  entitled 
to  a  return  of  part,  for  every  man  enrolled  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time. 

The  “Militia-Inliftment-bill,”in  1  Bog,  might  be  faid  to 
deface  the  beauty  of  the  militia-fyllem  entirely.  The  lo¬ 
cal  militia  was  from  the  firll  confidered  as  a  fource  whence 
the  regular  army  might  be  fupplied  with  men  of  a  de- 
feription  fomewhat  better  than  raw  recruits.  But  now 
the  regular  militia  were  to  be  enticed  by  a  bounty  to  enter 
into  the  line,  and  for  unlimited  fervice  ;  and  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  thus  made  were  to  be  fupplied  by  a  new  ballot. 
Thus,  while  Mr.  Windham’s  excellent  plan  would  have 
made  all  the  foldiers,  with  refpeft  to  time  of  fervice,  mi¬ 
litia-men  and  citizens,  this  meafure  went  to  feduce  them 
to  forego  thofe  benefits,  and  to  convert  all  our  militia¬ 
men  and  citizens  into  common  barrack-foldiers,  and  for 
life.  See  the  article  London,  vol.xiii.  p.  209. 

The  lall  aft  that  we  have  to  notice  under  this  head  is 
that  of  18 1 1,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  enable  his  majefly 
to  order  an  interchange  between  the  regiments  of  Eng- 
lifli  and  Irifli  militia.  This  was  a  meafure  of  policy,  and 
we  think  it  has  produced  the  good  effefts  which  were  in 
contemplation. 

MIL'ITSCH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  and  chief  place  of  a 
lordfhip,  furrounded  by  the  principality  of  Oels,  to  which 
it  once  belonged.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north  of  Oels,  and 
twenty-feven  north-north-eaft  of  Brellau.  Lat.  51.  33.  N. 
Ion.  17.  10.  E. 

MIL'IUM,  /.  [from  mille,  Lat.  a  thoufand ;  becaufe  of 
the  multitude  of  its  grains.]  Millet-grass  ;  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  gramina,  or  grades.  Generic  charafters — Calyx  : 
glume  one-fiowered,  two-valved ;  valves  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  almoft  equal.  Corolla:  two-valved,  lefs  than  the 
calyx ;  valves  ovate,  one  lefs  ;  neftary  two-leaved  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  ovate,  obtule,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  three,  capillary,  very  ffiort ;  antherae  oblong.  Pif- 
tillum:  germ  roundifh ;  ftyles  two,  capillary;  ftigmas 
pencil-form.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seed  :  fingle,  covered, 
roundifh. — Effential  Char  (idler.  Calyx  two-valved,  one- 
flowered  ;  valves  almoft  equal;  corolla  very  fhort ;  ftig¬ 
mas  pencil-form.  There  are  leventeen  lpecies. 

1.  Milium  Capenfe,  or  Cape  millet-grafs :  panicle  ca¬ 
pillary;  calyxes  acuminate;  awn  of  the  corolla  termi¬ 
nating,  curved.  Culms  a  palm  in  height,  even,  very  ten¬ 
der.  Leaves  narrow,  with  hairs  lcattered  over  them  un¬ 
derneath,  and  the  throat  bearded.  Panicle  difperled  on 
every  fide ;  pedicels  as  flender  as  a  very  fine  hair  ;  caly- 
cine  valves  ovate,  fomewhat  ventricofe,  acuminate,  equal 
in  length  ;  feed  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  awn  longer  than 
the  flower.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Milium  punftatum,  or  dotted  millet-grafs  :  branches 
of  the  panicle  quite  limple;  flow'ers  alternate,  in  pairs, 
direfted  one  way.  Culm  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height, 
limple,  upright,  jointed,  lfnooth.  Leaves  broadifh,  en¬ 
tire,  ftriated,  even.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  moift  meadows. 

3.  Milium  lendigerum,  or  yellow-fpiked  millet-grafs  : 
panicle  lubfpiked  ;  flowers  awned.  This  .is  a  very  fmall 
annual  plant,  extremely  hard  to  afeertain,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  feeing  its  charafters.  The  fpikes  are  concealed 
by  fmall  awns,  through  which  very  fimall  feeds  may  be 
diftinguifhed,  of  the  fame  form  and  colour  with  thofe  of 
Panicum  viride,  but  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
fize.  According  to  Dr.  Stokes,  in  its  ftrufture  this  grafs 
is  an  Avena.  Mr.  Hudfon  made  it  an  Alopecurus,  but 
it  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  of  that  genus,  be¬ 
caufe  the  corolla  is  two-valved.  Linmeus  and  Gouan 
have  made  it  an  Agroftis  3  and,  according  to  Withering, 
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if  It  muft  be  removed  from  this  genus,  it  would  bed  ac¬ 
cord  with  that ;  but  the  remarkable  fwell  at  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx,  rendered  ftill  more  remarkable  by  its  being 
thin,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent  in  that  part,  feems  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablifh  it  in  its  prelent  fituation.  Native  of 
Portugal,  the  South  of  France,  and  England;  I  lie  of  She- 
pey,  Gillingham  in  Norfolk,  and  near  Weymouth. 

4.  Millium  comprefl'um,  or  compreffed  millet-grafs ; 
fpikes  generally  in  threes ;  florets  alternate,  awnlefs, 
p  re  lied  clofe  to  the  rachis ;  culm  jointed-comprefl'ed  In 
the  middle ;  peduncles  very  long.  This  Is  a  perennial 
grafs  ;  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

5.  Milium  digitatum,  or  fingered  millet-grafs :  fpikes 
digitated,  generally  in  fours,  fubfelfile ;  florets  awnlefs, 
prefled  clofe,  directed  on  way  ;  leaves  cartilaginous-fer¬ 
rate  at  the  edge.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Annual. 

6.  Milium  paniceum,  or  panic  millet-grafs:  fpikes  fub- 
digitate,  alternate,  approximating,  filiform;  florets  di¬ 
rected  one  way,  awnlefs,  prefled  clofe,  three-cornered. 
Native  of  Jamaica.  • 

7.  Milium  effulum,  or  common  millet-grafs :  flowers 
panicled,  difperfed,  awnlefs.  Root  perenial  and  creeping. 
Culms  flender,  three  or  four  feet  high,,  with  about  four 
joints.  Leaves  from  four  to  feven  inches  or  a  foot  in 
length,  fmooth,  thin,  and  weak,  very  thinly  ftriated  their 
whole  length,  rough  if  drawn  backward  through  the 
hand,  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  terminating  gradu¬ 
ally  in  a  fine  point.  Panicles  from  four  inches  in  length 
to  a  foot  or  more,  nearly  upright,  fpreading  and  lool'e  ; 
the  branches  of  it  very  fine,  and  crooked.  It  appears  to 
be  much  fcattered  from  the  various  lengths  of  the  pedi¬ 
cels,  which  grow  in  whorls,  and  give  this  grafs  an  airy, 
light,  and  elegant,  appearance.  The  filaments  are  longer 
than  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  firft  oblong,  then  forked  at 
each  end.  Germ  fmooth;  ftyles  turned  back,  feathered, 
and  white.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Panics,,  to  which 
it  has  the  greateft  natural  affinity,  by  having  a  calyx  of 
two  valves  only.  The  corolla  is  like  that  of  Phalaris 
arundinacea;  but  it  has  no  hairs  at  the  bafe,  and  is  not 
keeled;  it  is  juft  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The  height  it 
ufually  attains,  the  fituation  in  which  it  grows,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  panicle,  diftinguifli  this  from  all  our  other 
graffes.  Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods.  It 
flowers  in  May. 

8.  Milium  confertum,  or  cluttered  millet-grafs  :  flowers 
panicled,  cluttered.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very 
much,  infomuch  that  Haller  regards  it  only  as  a  variety, 
The  culm  is  from  two  to  three  ells  in  height,  fmooth  and 
round.  Leaves  flat,  fmooth,  fix  or  feven  lines  in  breadth, 
from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  foft,  rough  at  the 
edges  ;  iheaths  ftriated,  fmooth.  Panicle  fcattered,  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  long  and  more,  with  more  and  cloler 
flowers.  Glumes  of  the  calyx  green,  with  fmooth  white 
edges  ;  of  the  corolla  wliitifli.  Native  of  Germany  and 
Swilferland,  in  woods. 

9.  Milium  angulofum,  or  little  angular-huflced  millet- 
grafs:  flowers  clofely  panicled,  awnlefs;  glumes  ovate, 
acute,  ltrongly  ribbed  and  furrowed ;  Iheaths  of  the  leaves 
hairy.  Gathered  in  the  Sandwich  "Mauds,  by  Archibald 
Menzies,  elq.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  three  preceding, 
but  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  hairinefs  of  the  backs  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  their  fheaths.  Flowers  fmaller  than  even 
thofe  of  M.  arundinaceum. 

10.  Milium  fetofum,  or  briftly-hufked  millet-grafs :  flow¬ 
ers  clofely  panicled,  pointed,  awnlefs  ;  calyx  fringed  with 
long  hairs  ;  Iheaths  of  the  leaves,  hairy.  Gathered  in  the 
Sandwich  Iflands,  likewife  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Stem  branch¬ 
ed,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  with  numerous  joints,  under 
each  of  which  it  is  rough  and  hairy.  Leaves  and  their 
fheaths  very  hairy,  light  green. 

xj.  Milium  tenellum,  or  fmall  tumid  millet-grafs  :  pa¬ 
nicle  ovate,  denfe,  awnlefs;  calyx-glumes  inflated,  aim  oft 
hemifpherical,  very  fmooth ;  fheaths  of  the  leaves  fwel- 
ling,  ribbed,  fmooth.  Gathered  in  fandy  ground,  in 
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Spain,  by  Cavanilles.  This  is  a  little  annual  vernal  grafs, 
in  habit,  fize>  and  colour,  like  Aira  caryophyllea,  along 
with  which  it  grows.  The  Items  branch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  clothed  with  a  few  fhort  narrow  involute 
leaves,  with  long  inflated  ribbed  purplifh  fmooth  fheaths. 
The  upper  part  of  each  branch  is  naked,  round,  fmooth, 
rigid,  purple,  bearing  an  ovate  denfe  glittering  panicle, 
an  inch  long.  The  afpeft  of  the  glumes  of  the  calyx  is 
that  of  a  Briza. 

12.  Milium  globofum,  or  globular  millet-grafs  :  panicle 
patulous ;  glumes  awnlefs ;  pedicels  with  a  yellow  belt. 
Culm  Ample,  upright,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length.  Native  of  Japan. 

13.  Milium  paradoxum,  or  black-feeded  millet-grafs : 
flowers  panicled,  awned.  This  fpecies  refembles  theVeed  ; 
the  root  is  annual ;  the  culms  are  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  root  perennial,  according 
to  Villars.  Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Carniola! 
Introduced,  in  1771,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  July". 

14.  Milium  racemofum,  or  racemofe  millet-grafs :  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  Ample  upright  clutter;  calyx  elliptical,  acute, 
ribbed;  corolla  long-awned,  hairy;  leaves  lanceolate, 
with  fmooth  fheaths.  Sent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
from  Lancafter  in  Pennfylvania.  The  Item  is  flender, 
leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  taper-pointed,  half 
an  inch  broad.  Flowers  the  fize  of  the  laft,  four  or  five 
in  a  flender  ereCt  perfedtly-fimple  clutter,  with  finely 
downy  ttalks.  Calyx  many-ribbed,  green.  Corolla  at 
length  brown,  clothed  with  a  few  fine  hairs,  and  not 
much  poliflied,  bearing  a  long  rough  awn. 

15.  Milium  cserulelcens,  or  bluiih  millet-grafs :  panicle 
fpreading;  calyx  ovate,  taper-pointed;  corolla  fmooth, 
with  a  flight  awn  fhorter  than  the  calyx ;  fheaths  of  the 
leaves  fmooth;  flipule  elongated,  jagged.  Gathered  by 
Desfontaines  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks  on  Mount  Atlas 
and  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  abundantly  in  the  Greek  ides.  This> 
has  nearly  the  appearance  of  M.  paradoxum,  efpecially 
the  panicle  ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  narrow  and  glaucous, 
and  the  corolla  fmaller. 

16.  Milium  villofum,  or  woolly  millet-grafs:  panicle 
lax  ;  florets  awnlefs  ;  calyxes  woolly.  For  the  defcription 
fee  Andropogon  inlulare.  It  is  an  annual  grafs,  and  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  Browne  affirms,  that  the  roots  and- 
leaves  pounded,  and  applied  externally,  cure  fores  and 
ulcers  of  all  forts  with  more  certainty  than  molt  other 
things  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  ftrong  deterlive  and 
agglutinant;  and  doubtlefs  would  make  an  excellent  in¬ 
gredient  in  vulnerary  apozems  and  infnfions. 

0.  Bobartia ,  or  round-headed,  grafs,  of  Browne,  is  a 
variety  of  this.  He  only  fays  that  it  grows  very  rank, 
and  is  eaiily  diflinguilhed’by  its  large  foliated  heads. 

17.  Milium  ramofum,  or  branched  millet-grafs  :  culm 
branched;  flowers  panicled,  ufually  in  pairs,  hirfute.  If 
the  pencilled  ftigma  be  the  effential  character  of  Milium, 
this  grafs  fhould  be  referred  to  Agroftis  :  but  the  habit’ 
calyx  concealing  the  corolla,  and  the  ovate  form  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  not  acuminate  although  it  has  a  point, 
all  forbid  this  arrangement.  Native  of  the  Eult  Indies! 
See  Holcus  and  Panicum. 

MILK,  J.  [melc,  Sax.  mcllt^  Dut.  and  Ger.  Gr. 

from  to  milk ;  malg-eu,  Lat.  meolcian,  melean, 

Sax.  We  had  formerly  emultt  for  milked.  See  Cockeram’s 
Vocab.]  The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed  their  young 
from  the  bread. — Milk  is  the  occafion  of  tumours  of  d£ 
vers  kinds.  WiJ'eman. 

When  milk  is  dry’d  with  heat, 


In  vain  the  milk-maid  tugs  an^empty  teat. 


Dryden. 


Milk  Is  a  white  opaque  fluid,  ferreted  by  a  certain  or¬ 
gan  exifting  in  all  lactiferous  animals.  This  fecretin°- 
apparatus  is  differently  lituated  in  different  animals.  In 
women  it  is  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  brealt ;  in 
the  cow,  the  mare,  the  ewe,  and  lome  others,  it  is  fituated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  while  in  the.,  low, 

the 
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the  bitch,  and  feveral  other  quadrupeds,  it  is  arranged 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  abdomen.  The  glan¬ 
dular  lubftance  which  conftitutes  this  organ  is  called  the 
mamma :  that  projedling  portion  of  the  mamma,  from 
whence  the  milk  ifiues,  being  called  the  papilla,  or  nipple. 
The  mammae  are  more  or  lefs  in  number  in  different 
animals,  according  to  their  number  of  young,  fome  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  as  ten,  others  but  one.  In  the  human  fub- 
jeft  the  mammae  are  two,  each  having  one  nipple.  In 
the  cow  but  one  mamma,  with  four  nipples.  This  organ 
in  all  animals  appears  deftined  to  furnifh  their  young 
with  nourifhment,  till  their  own  digeftive  organs  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  their  funftions.  Hence  we  find  the 
period  of  laftation  in  animals  to  commence  when  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  This  fliows  a  ftrong  connexion 
between  the  iecretion  of  milk  and  the  uterine  aftion. 
All  this  may  eafily  take  place  from  the  great  connexion 
between  thole  branches  of  nerves  which  are  bellowed 
upon  the  mammae  and  the  uterus. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  milk  is  a  conne&ing  and  in¬ 
termediate  lubftance  between  animals  and  vegetables.  It 
feems  immediately  to  be  fecreted  from  the  chyle,  both 
being  a  white  liquor  of  the  fame  conliftence  :  it  is  molt 
copioully  -fecreted  after  meals.  In  mod  animals  who  live 
on  vegetables,  the  milk  is  acefcent ;  and  it  is  uncertain, 
though  at  the  fame  time  no  obfervation  proves  the  con¬ 
trary,  whether  it  is  not  fo  likewife  in  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  Milk  being  derived  from  the  chyle,  we  thence 
conclude  its  vegetable  nature  ;  for  in  thole  who  live  on 
both  promifcuoully,  more  milk  is  got,  and  more  quickly, 
from  the  vegetable  than  the  animal  food.  Milk,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  purely  vegetable  ;  though  we  have  a  vege¬ 
table  liquor  that  refembles  its  tafte,  conliftence,  colour, 
acefcency,  and  the  feparability  of  the  oily  part,  viz.  an 
emullion  of  the  nuces  oleofie  and  farinaceous  fubftances. 
But  thefewant  the  coagulable  part  of  milk,  which  feems  to 
be  of  an  animal  nature,  approaching  to  that  of  the  coagu¬ 
lable  lymph  of  the  blood.  Milk,  then,  feems  to  be  of  an 
intermediate  nature  between  the  chyle  taken  up  from  the 
inteftines  and  the  fully-elaborated  animal  fluid. 

Its  contents  are  of  three  kinds:  ill,  An  oily  part, 
■which,  whatever  may  be  faid  concerning  the  origin  of 
other  oils  in  the  body,  is  certainly  immediately  derived 
from  the  oil  of  the  vegetables  taken  in ;  as  with  thefe 
it  agrees  very  exactly  in  its  nature,  and  would  entirely, 
if  we  could  feparate  it  fully  from  the  coagulable  part. 
Another  mark  of  their  agreement  is  the  feparability, 
'■which  proves  that  the  mixture  has  been  lately  attempted, 
Tut  not  fully  performed.  2dly,  A  coagulable  part.  3dly, 
Much  water  accompanies  both,  in  which  there  is  dift'olved 
a  falinel'accharine  fubftance.  Thefe  three  can  be  got  fe- 
parate  in  cheefe,  butter,  and  whey ;  but  never  perfe£lly 
fo,  a  part  of  each  being  always  blended  with  every  other 
part.  More  minutely  coniidered,  we  fliall  find  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  cows'  milk  as  follows  :  curd  ;  ferum  or  whey, 
which  confilts  of  water;  gelatine;  fugar  of  milk,  or  mu- 
caceous  faccharine  matter;  muriats  of  foda  and  potalh  ; 
fulpliat  of  potalh,  and  the  phofphats  of  lime,  magnefia, 
and  iron ;  butter,  confiding  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  ferum  and  cafeous  matter.  In  the 
year  1813,  C.  F.  Swartz  publilhed  an  inaugural  diflerta- 
tion  at  Kiel  on  the  analyfis  of  milk.  From  1000  parts 
of  cow’s  and  of  human  milk  he  obtained  the  following 
Jubilances: 


Cow’s  Milk. 

Human  Milk. 

Phol'phat  of  lime  -  - 

1-805 

2*500 

Pholphat  of  magnefia 

C170 

0*500 

Phofphat  of  iron  - 

0-032 

0*007 

Pholphat  of  foda 

-  0.225 

0*400 

Muriat  of  potalh  - 

1-350 

0*700 

Lailat  of  loda  -  - 

-  0-115 

0*300 

3'^97 

4*407 

Nothing  is  more  compipn 

,  from  what  hjts  been  faid  of 
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the  immediate  nature  of  milk,  than  to  fhppofe  that  it 
requires  no  affimilation ;  and  hence  has  been  deduced 
the  reafon  of  its  exhibition  in  the  molt  weakly  ftate  of 
the  human  body.  But,  wherever  we  can  example  milk, 
we  always  find  that  it  coagulates,  fuffers  a  decompofi- 
tion,  and  becomes  acefcent.  Again,  infants,  who  feed 
entirely  on  milk,  are  often  troubled  with  erublations, 
which  every  body  obferves  are  not  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  food  taken  ;  and  therefore  it  appears,  that,  like  all 
other  food,  milk  turns  naturally  acefcent  in  the  ftomach, 
and  only  enters  the  chyle  and  blood  in  confequence  of  a 
new  re-compolition.  It  approaches  then  to  the  nature 
of  vegetable  aliment,  but  is  not  capable  of  its  noxious 
vinous  fermentation,  and  therefore  has  an  advantage 
over  it ;  neither  from  this  quality,  like  animal  food,  is  ip 
heating  in  the  ftomach,  and  produdlive  of  fever ;  though 
at  the  fame  time,  from  its  quantity  of  coagulable  matter, 
it  is  more  nourifhing  than  vegetables. 

Milk  is  the  food  moll  univerfally  fuited  to  all  ages 
and  Hates  of  the  body ;  but  it  feems  chiefly  defigned  by 
nature  as  the  food  of  infants.  When  animals  are  in  the 
foetus  ftate,  their  folids  area  perfedl  jelly,  incapable  of  an 
aflimilatory  power.  In  fuch  a  ftate  nature  has  perfedtly- 
aflimilated  food,  as  the  albumen  ovi  in  the  oviparous,  and 
in  the  viviparous  animals  certainly  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  it  was  neceflary  the  veflels  Ihould  be  filled  with 
fuch  a  fluid  as  would  make  way  for  an  after-aflimilation. 
When  the  infant  has  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of 
firmnefs,  as  when  it  is  feparated  from  the  mother,  yet 
fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  Hill  remains  as  makes  fome¬ 
what  of  the  fame  indication  neceflary  ;  it  behoves  the  in¬ 
fant  to  have  an  alkalefcent  food  ready  prepared,  and  at 
the  lame  time  its  noxious  tendency  to  be  avoided.  Milk 
then  is  given,  which  is  alkalefcent,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
has  a  fufficient  quantity  of  acidity  to  correct  that  alkalel- 
cency.  As  the  body  advances  in  growth,  and  the  alka¬ 
lefcent  tendency  is  greater,  the  animal,  to  obviate  that 
tendency,  is  led  to  take  vegetable  food,  as  more  fuited 
to  its  ftrength  of  aflimilation. 

Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  milk  is  fuited  to  almoft  all 
temperaments  ;  and  it  is  even  fo  to  ftomachs  difpoled  to 
acefcency,  more  than  thofe  fubftances  which  have  under¬ 
gone  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  nay,  it  even  cures  the 
heartburn,  checks  vinous  fermentation,  and  precipitates 
the  lees,  when,  by  renewal  of  fermentation,  the  wine  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  fouled.  The  wine-merchants  know  very  well 
the  ufe  of  Ikimmed  milk,  which  makes  an  innocent  and 
efficacious  forcing  for  the  fining  down  of  all  white  wines, 
arracks,  and  fmall  fpirits  ;  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  ufed 
for  red  wines,  becaul’e  it  dil'charges  their  colour.  Thus,  if 
a  few  quarts  of  well-lkimmed  milk  be  put  into  a  hoglhead 
of  red  wine,  it  will  foon  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  tlife 
colour,  and  leave  the  whole  nearly  white ;  and  this  is  of 
known  ufe  in  the  turning  of  red  wines,  when  pricked,  into 
white  ;  in  which  a  fmall  degree  of  acidity  is  not  (b  much 
perceived.  Milk  is,  from  this  quality  of  difcharging  co¬ 
lour  from  wines,  of  ufe  alfo  to  the  wine-coopers,  for  the 
whitening  of  wines  that  have  acquired  a  brown  colour 
from  the  calk,  or  from  having  been  haftily  boiled  before 
fermenting;  for  the  addition  of  a  little  Ikimmed  milk,  in 
thefe  cafes,  precipitates  the  brown  colour,  and  leaves  the 
wines  almoft  limpid,  or  of  what  they  call  a  water  whitencjs, 
and  is  much  coveted  abroad  in  wines  as  well  as  in  brandies. 

As  milk  is  acefcent,  it  may  be  rendered  lometimes  pur¬ 
gative  by  mixing  with  the  bile ;  and  fome  examples  of 
this  have  been  remarked.  More  commonly,  however,  it 
is  reckoned  among  thofe  foods  which  occalion  collivenels. 

Hoffman,  in  his  experiments  on  milk,  found  that  all 
kinds  of  it  contained  much  water;  and,  when  this  was 
diflipated,  he  found  the  reiiduums  very  different  in  their 
l'olubility.  But  we  mull  not  thence  conclude,  that  the 
lame  inlolubility  takes  place  in  the  ftomach  ;  for  extraits 
made  from  vegetables  with  water  are  often  very  inloluble 
fubftances,  and  hardly  diffulible  through  water  itlelf; 
therefore,  in  Hoffman's  extrails,  if  we  may  fo  call  them, 
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®f  milk,  fomewhat  of  tlVe  fame  kind  might  have  appeared ; 
and  thei'e  fubftances,  which  in  their  natural  date  were  not 
fo,  might  appear  very  infoluble.  However,  we  may  allow 
that  milk  is  always  fomehow  infoluble  in  the  inteftines,  as 
it  is  of  a  drying  nature,  and  as  cheefe,  &c.  is  very  coftive. 
And  this  effedt  Ihows  that  milk  is  always  coagulated  in 
the  ftomach  ;  for,  if  it  remained  fluid,  no  faeces  would  be 
produced,  whereas  fometimes  very  hard  ones  are  obferved. 
In  the  blood-vefl'els,  from  its  animal  nature,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  nutritious  ;  but,  when  we  confider  its  vege¬ 
table  contents,  and  acefcency  in  the  primae  vise,  we  find 
that,  like  animal  food,  it  does  not  excite  that  degree  of 
fever  in  the  time  of  digeftion,  and  that  from  its  acefcency 
it  will  refill;  putrefaftion.  Hence  its  ufe  in  liedtic  fevers. 

There  appears  allb  fomewhat  peculiar  to  milk,  which 
requires  only  a  fmall  exertion  of  the  animal  powers  in 
order  to  its  aflimilation  ;  and,  befides,  in  hetftic  complaints 
there  is  wanted  an.  oily  bland  food,  approaching  to  the 
animal  nature  ;  fo  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  milk  is  a  diet 
peculiarly  adapted  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  moft  con- 
vaiefcents,  and  to  thofe  of  inflammatory  temperaments. 
So  far  of  milk  in  general.  We  fliall  now  fpeak  of  the 
particular  kinds  which  are  in  common  ufe. 

The  milk  of  different  animals  differs  confiderably. — 
Women’s  milk  is  much  thinner  than  cows’  milk  5  is  of  a 
bluer  colour,  and  contains  more  faccharine  matter.  It  does 
not  afford  butter  till  fome  time  after  delivery,  although  it 
contains  fome  oily  matter.  It  contains  lefs  curd  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  milk  of  women  is  liable  to  greater 
changes  from  difeafe  than  any  other.  Spafms,  which  are 
not  uncommon  to  thole  who  fuckle,  fo  change  the  milk, 
as  to  be  unpleafant  and  unwholefome  to  the  infant.  It  is 
cfoferved  by  Deyeux  and  Parmentier,  that,  when  the  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  bread:  at  Ihort  intervals,  it  is  conftantly 
watery  and  poor,  and  is  but  of  little  fervice  to  the  infant. 
They  therefore  recommend,  that  the  intervals  of  fuckling 
fliould  be  as  great  as  poflible,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  infant  or  the  nurfe. 

The  milk  of  the  afs  is  alfo  different  from  cow’s  milk  : 
it  contains  more  faccharine  matter,  and,  like  women’s 
milk,  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  milk  more  than  in  others,  to  warrant  the  medical 
qualities  which  fome  afcribe  to  it.  Afles’  milk  is  faid  to 
be  a  great  beautifier  and  prelerver  of  the  Ikin.  Poppasa, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Nero,  ui'ed  it  for  that  purpole  ;  hav¬ 
ing  four  or  five  hundred  afles  conftantly  in  her  retinue, 
to  furnilh  her  every  morning  with  a  frefli  bath.  The  re¬ 
ceipt  for  making  what  is  called  artificial  afles’  milk  is  as 
follows :  Be-  Limac.  terreft.  contull  xvni.  Rafur.  C.  Cervi, 
Hordei  perlati,  Rad.  eryngii,  fing.  unc.  i.  aquae  purse  lib.  vi. 
coque  leni  igne  in  vale  figulino  vitriato  ad  lib.  in.  dein 
cola,  et  adde  fyrup  balfamici  lelcunciam.  Capiat  teger 
mane  et  vefperi  quotidie  unc.  vi.  hujus  liquoris  miitas 
cum  laftis  vaccin.  recentis  p.  se.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

Goats’  milk  is  lomething  thicker,  and  appears  richer, 
than  even  the  cows’  milk.  It  has  a  peculiar  aroma,  which, 
from  the  black  goat,  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable.  It 
affords  butter  and  cheefe :  the  former  is  of  a  whiter  co¬ 
lour  than  that  from  the  cow,  and  is  faid  to  keep  longer. 

Ewes’  milk  has  the  appearance  of  cows’  milk.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cream,  forming  a  loft 
and  very  fuflble  butter.  Its  cafeous  matter  is  very  loft 
and  undtuous,  and  is  fometimes  mixed  with  that  from 
the  cow,  to  give  it  a  rich  appearance. 

Mares’  milk  is  the  next  to  women’s  milk  in  quantity 
of  faccharine  matter:  it  affords  little  cream  ;  and  does  not 
eafily  coagulate.  It  is  from  the  quantity  of  fugar  con¬ 
tained  Ire  this  milk,  that  it  affords  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  milk,  on  the  average,  is  about 
j-o35,  water  being  1.  According  to  Brifion,  whole  au¬ 
thority  on  this  phyfical  property  of  bodies  Hands  high, 
the  following  are  the  fpecilic  gravities  of  the  milk  of 
different  animals  : 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  difference  between  milk  frefli 
drawn  and  that  detained  in  the  open  air  for  fome  time  ; 
but  certainly  there  is  fome  material  one,  otherwife  nature 
univerlally  would  not  have  diredted  infants  to  fucking  ? 
and  indeed  it  leems  better  than  the  other  fitted  for  di¬ 
geftion  and  nourilhment.  Phyiicians  have  fuppofed  that 
this  depended  on  the  evaporation  of  fome  fpt.  retlor  ;  but 
thefe  volatile  parts  can  hardly  be  nutritious.  A  more 
plaufible  account  feems  deducibie  from  mixture ;  milk 
newly  drawn  has  been  but  lately  mixed,  and  is  expofed 
to  fpontaneous  reparation,  a  circumftance  hurtful  to  di¬ 
geftion  ;  none  of  the  parts  being,  by  themfelves,  fo  eafily 
aflimilated  as  when  they  are  all  taken  together.  Hence, 
then,  milk  newly  drawn  is  more  intimately  blended,  and 
therefore  then  is  moft  proper  for  the  weakly  and  infants. 
Another  difference  in  the  ufe  of  milk  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  the  air,  is  taking  it  boiled  or  unboiled.  Phyii- 
cians  have  generally  recommended  the  former  $  but  the 
reafon  is  not  eafily  affigned.  Perhaps  it  is  this :  Milk 
kept  for  fome,  time  expofed  to  the  air  has  gone  fo  far  to 
a  fpontaneous  feparation  ;  whereas  the  heat  thoroughly 
blends  the  whole,  and  hence  its  refolution  is  not  1b  eafy 
in  the  ftomach  ;  and  thus  boiled  milk  is  more  coftive  than 
raw,  and  gives  more  feces.  Again,  When  milk  is  boiled, 
a  conliderable  quantity  of  air  is  detached,  as  appears  from 
the  froth  on  the  furface  ;  and  air  is  the  chief  inftrument 
of  fermentation  in  bodies  ;  1b  that  after  this  procefs  it  is 
liable  to  acefcency  ;  for  thefe  realbns  it  is  proper  for  the 
robuft  and  vigorous.  Another  difference  of  milk  is,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  fluid  or  coagulated.  The  coagulated  is  of 
two  kinds,  as  induced  by  rennet,  or  the  natural  acefcency 
of  the  milk.  The  former  preparation  makes  the.  firmer 
and  lefs-eaiily  foluble  coagulum ;  though,  when  taken  with 
the  whey  unfeparated,  it  is  lefs  difficult  of  Iblution,  yet 
more  1b  than  any  other  coagulum  in  the  fame  cafe.  Manv 
nations  ufe  the  latter  form,  which  is  ealier  foluble,  but 
very  much  acefcent ;  and  therefore,  in  point  of  iblution, 
fliould  be  confined  to  the  vigorous  ;  in  point  of  acefcency, 
to  thole  who  live  on  alkalefcent  food  ;  and, in  the  laft  cafe, 
the  Laplanders  ufe  it  as  their  chief  acefcent  condiment. 
From  the  fame  conliderations  it  is  more  cooling,  and  ia 
its  other  effedts  like  all  other  acefcent  vegetables. 

Milk  by  evaporation  yields  a  Iweet  faline  matter,  of 
which  Dr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  proportion  : 


T  welve 
ounces  of 

Left  of  dry 
matter 

From  which  water -extradfed 
a  fweet  faline  fubftance 
amounting  to 

Cows’  milk 

1 3  drachms. 

ii  drachms. 

Goats’  milk 
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1  i - 
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8 
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The  faline  fubftance  extracted  from  afles’  milk  was  white, 
and  liveet  as  fugar  ;  thofe  of  the  others  brown  or  yellow, 
and  confiderably  lefs  Iweet ;  that  from  cows’  milk  had  the 
leaf  lweet’iels  of  any.  The  Iweet  faccharine  part  of  the 
milk  remains  diffolved  in  the  whey  after  the  reparation  in 
the  curd  or  cheefy  matter,  and  may  be  colledted  from  it  ia 
a  white  cryffalline  form,  by  boiling  the  whey  till  all  re¬ 
mains  of  the  curdled  fubftance  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  ; 
then  filtering,  evaporating  it  to  a  due  confidence,  letting 
it  to  lhoot,  and  purifying  the  cryftais  by  foLution  in  water 
and  a  lecond  cryftallization.  Much  has  been  liud  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  this  fugar  of  milk,  but  it  does  not 
feeni  to  have  any  confiderable  ones.,  It  is  from  cows’  milk 
that  it  has  been  generally  prepared  ;  and  the  cryftais  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  kind  of  milk  have  but  little  Iweet  nets. 

Different  methods  have  been'  prop.oled  for  obtaining 
the  fugar  of  rnifk.  The  following  is  an  account  of  a  me¬ 
thod  ufed  by  fome  of  the  Tartar  nations  of  prelervin.^ 
their’miik  by  means  of  froit ;  in  which  operation  great 
quantities  of  the  fugar  of  milk  are  accidentally  formed. 
The  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Fahrig  of  Peterlburgh,  who 
undertook  a  journey,  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  among  tiie  Mogul  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country 
beyond  the  lake  Baikal,  on  the  banks  of  the  riyerSalensra. 
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Thefe  people  allow  their  milk  to  freeze  in  large  quantity- 
in  iron  kettles  ;  and,  when  it  is  perfeblly  congealed,  they 
place  it  over  a  gentle  fire  to  foften  the  edges  of  the  cake, 
after  which  it  may  be  taken  out  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula.  They  commence  thefe  operations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold,  when  they  have  milk  in  the  greatelt  abun¬ 
dance  ;  after  which  it  may  be  preferved  with  great  eafe 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  Mr.  Fahrig,  having  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  feeing  thefe  cakes,  foon  obl'erved, 
that  the  furface  of  them  was  covered  to  a  confiderable 
depth  with  a  farinaceous  powder;  and,  having  eftablifhed 
a  dairy  upon  the  fame  plan  with  thofe  of  the  Moguls,  he 
found  the  fame  thing  take  place  with  himfelf.  This  pow¬ 
der  was  extremely  fweet,  and  he  received  platefuls  of  it 
from  the  natives,  who  ufed  it  in  their  food,  and  fweetened 
their  other  victuals  with  it.  Having  cauled  a  number  of 
cakes  of  frozen  milk  to  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  his 
houfe,  where  they  were  directly  expofed  to  the  violent 
cold,  he  found  that  the  feparation  of  the  faccharine  pow¬ 
der  was  greatly  promoted  by  this  means.  He  fc raped  the 
cakes  every  week  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  after¬ 
wards  fpread  out  the  powder  upon  an  earthen  plate  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy  the  remains  of  moifture  which  might  have 
prevented  it  from  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  W  hen 
expofed  in  this  manner  it  had  a  very  agreeable  and  ffrong 
faccharine  tafte;  diffolved  in  warm  water;  and,  when 
ftrongly  ltirred  by  means  of  a  chocoiate-ftick,  would  at 
all  times  produce  an  excellent  and  well-tafted  milk.  Raw 
milk  affords  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  faccharine 
matter  than  fuch  as  has  been  boiled,  or  which  has  had  the 
cream  taken  off  it.  Neither  muff  the  milk  be  fuddenly 
expofed  to  the  cold  before  it  has  loft  its- natural  heat ;  for 
the  fudden  contact  of  the  cold  drives  all  the  cheefy  and 
fat  part  towards  the  middle,  while  the  external  parts  con- 
fift  of  little  elle  than  water.  In  order  to  allow  the  parts 
of  the  milk  to  be  all  properly  mixed  together,  Mr.  Fahrig 
allowed  the  milk  when  newly  taken  from  the  cows  to 
cool,  and  then  poured  it  out  into  fnallow  kettles.  Mr.  F. 
is  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  treating  milk  would  be 
of  great  fervice  to  navigators  to  fupply  themlelves  with 
milk  during  long  fea-voyages  ;  and  he  allures  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  it  will  always  fucceed,  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
all  countries  are  not  equally  proper  for  the  preparation  of 
this  faccharine  matter ;  and  indeed  this  feems  very  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  procefs  appears  to  be  a  cryf- 
tallization  of  the  faccharine  parts  of  the  milk,  and  a  fe¬ 
paration  of  them  from  the  aqueous  ones  by  means  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold.  The  country  in  which  he  made  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  moll  elevated  in  all  Alia  ;  and  fo  cold, 
that,  though  it  lies  only  in  the  50th  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  its  rivers  are  frozen  up  for  fix  months  of  the  year. 
The  dry  rarefied  air  increafes  the  evaporation  from  the 
ice-cakes,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  faccharine  or  pure 
conftituent  parts  of  the  milk,  which  with  the  addition  of 
water  can  always  recompol’e  the  fluid. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  what  we  read  in  Von 
Buch’s  more-recent  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lap- 
land,  (1806.)  “  The  milk  of  the  rein-deer  (fays  he)  they 

know  how  to  preferve,  by  expofing  it  in  autumn  to  the 
cold,  and  laying  the  frozen  pieces  up  in  ftore.  After  fe- 
veral  months,  this  milk,  when  melted,  is  as  good  and 
pleafant  as  when  it  was  frefh.  If  a  ftranger  comes  to  the 
hut,  to  whom  fome  civility  muff:  be  Ihown,  a  frozen  piece 
of  milk  is  immediately  placed  near  the  lire  ;  and  the  guelt 
receives  a  fpoon,  with  which  he  ferapes  off’  the  thawed 
milk.  When  he  is  latisfied,  the  remainder  is  again  put 
by  in  the  cold  for  a  future  guelt.  Such  pieces  are  often 
brought  down  by  the  Laplanders  for  fide,  and  eagerly  pur- 
chafed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alten.” 

When  milk  is  fullered  to  coagulate  fpontaneoully,  the 
whey  proves  acid,  and  on  Handing  grows  more  and  more 
io  till  the  putrefa&ive  Hate  commences.  Sour  whey  is 
ufed  as  an  acid,  preferably  to  the  direbfly-vegetable  or 
the  mineral  acids,  in  fome  of  the  chemical  arts  3  as  for 
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diffolvingiron  in  orderto  the  ftaining  of  linen  and  leather. 
This  acid  was  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  the  bleaching  of 
linen,  for  diffolving  and  extra fting  the  earthy  particles 
left  in  the  cloth  by  the  alkaline  falts  and  lime  employed  for 
cleanfing  and  whitening  it.  Butter-milk  is  preferred  to 
plain  four  milk  or  four  whey  :  this  lalt  is  fuppofed  to  give 
the  cloth  a  yellow  colour.  Dr.  Home,  in  liis  ingenfous 
treatife  on  this  fubjedf,  recommends  water  acidulated  with 
fulphuric  acid  (in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce, 
or  at  raoft  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  to  a  gallon),  as  pre¬ 
ferable  in  many  refpeft s  to  the  acid  of  milk,  or  of  the  more- 
direbfly  vegetable  lubftances.  Since  this  treatife  appeared, 
the  ufe  of  tour  milk  is  very  generally  fuperleded  by  the 
lulphuric  acid. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  affes’  milk  is  greatly  difpofed,  on 
Handing  for  a  little  time,  to  become  thick  and  ropy.  In- 
the  Brellaw  Collebtion  for  the  year  1 720,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  account  of  milk  (which  probably  was  that  of  the  afs) 
grown  fo  thick  and  tenacious  as  to  be  drawn  out  into 
long  ftrings,  which,  when  dried,  were  quite  brittle. 

New  cows’  milk,  fuftered  to  Hand  for  fome  days  on  the 
leaves  of  butterwort  or  fun-dew,  becomes  uniformly  thick, 
flippery,  and  coherent,  and  of  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte, 

■  without  any  feparation  of  its  parts.  Frefh  milk,  added  to 
this,  is  thickened  in  the  fame  manner,  and  this  fuccef- 
lively.  In  lome  parts  of  Sweden,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Swedifh  Memoirs,  milk  is  thus  prepared  for  food. 

New  milk  has  a  degree  of  glutinous  quality,  fo  as  to  be 
ufed  for  joining  broken  ftone-ware.  There  is  a  far  greater 
tenacity  in  cheefe  properly  prepared. 

Milk,  when  examined  by  a  microfcope,  appears  com- 
pofed  of  numerous  globules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent 
fluid.  It  boils  in  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  com¬ 
mon  water ;  fome  forts  rather  fooner,  and  lome  a  little 
later:  after  boiling,  it  is  lefs  difpofed  to  grow  four  than, 
in  its  natural  ftate.  It  is  coagulated  by  acids  both  mine¬ 
ral  and  vegetable,  and  by  alkalies  both  fixed  and  volatile. 
The  coagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ferum  ;  that  made  by  alkalies  fwims  on  the  furface,  com¬ 
monly  forming  (efpecially  with  volatile  alkalies)  a  thick 
coriaceous  fkin.  The  ferum,  with  alkalies,  oroves  green 
or  fanious ;  with  acids,  it  differs  little  in  appearance  from 
the  whey  that  feparates  fpontaneoully.  The  coagulum 
formed  by  acids  is  diffolved  by  alkalies,  and  that  formed 
by  alkalies  is  re-diffolved  by  acids  ;  but  the  milk  does  not 
in  either  cafe  refume  its  original  properties.  It  is  coagu¬ 
lated  by  molt  of  the  middle  lalts,  whofe  baiis  is  an  earth 
or  a  metallic  body  ;  as  l’olution  of  alum,  fixed  fit!  ammo¬ 
niac,  fugar  of  lead,  green  and  blue  vitriol;  but  not  by 
the  chalybeate  or  purging  mineral  waters,  nor  by  the  bit¬ 
ter  fait  extracted  from  the  purging  waters.  Among  the 
neutral  falts  that  have  been  tried,  there  is  not  one  that 
produces  any  coagulation.  They  all  dilute  the  milk,  and 
make  it  lefs  difpofed  to  coagulate  with  acids  or  alkalies  : 
nitre  feems  to  have  this  effebt  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
other  neutral  falts.  It  is  inffantly  coagulated  by  highly- 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  fcarcely  by  a  phlegmatic  l’pi- 
rit.  It  does  not  mingle  with  expreifed  oils.  All  thecoa- 
gula  are  diffolved  by  gall. 

It  has  generally  been  fuppofedby  medical  authors,  that 
the  milk  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  chyle,  and 
that  the  human  milk  always  coagulates  in  the  ftomach  of 
infants  ;  but,  in  a  differtation  upon  the  iubjebt  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  member  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy,  we  find 
both  thefe  pofitions  controverted.  According  to  him, 
woman’s  milk,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  contains  no  coagulable, 
mucilaginous,  or  cheely,  principle,  in  its  compoiition  ; 
or  it  contains  fo  little,  that  it  cannot  admit  of  any  fenfi- 
ble  proof.  Dr.  Rutty  ftates,  that  it  does  not  afford  even 
a  fixth  part  of  the  curd  which  is  yielded  by  cows’  milk  ; 
and  Dr.  Young  denies  that  it  is  at  all  coagulable  either 
by  rennets  or  acids.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Ferris, 
who  in  1782  gained  the  Harveian  prize-medal  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  a  differtation  upon  milk.  Mr.  Clarke  informs- 
us,  that  he  has  made  a  vait  number  of  experiments  upon 
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woman's  milk  with  a  view  to  determine  this  point.  He 
made  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  all  the  different  acids,  infufions 
of  infants’  ftomachs,  and  procured  the  milk  of  a  great 
many  different  women  ;  but  in  no  inftance,  excepting  one 
or  two,  did  he  perceive  any  thing  like  curd.  This  took 
place  -in  confequence  of  a  fpontaneous  acefcency  ;  and 
only  a  fmnll  quantity  of  fort  flaky  matter  was  formed, 
which  floated  in  the  ferum.  This  moreover  he  looked 
upon  to  be  a  morbid  appearance. 

The  general  opinion  that  women’s  milk  is  coagulable 
has  arifen  from  a  Angle  circumftance,  viz.  that  infants 
frequently  vomit  the  milk  they  fuck  in  a  ftate  of  apparent 
coagulation.  This  greatly  perplexed  Dr.  Young;  who, 
after  having  tried  in  vain  to  coagulate  human  milk  artifi¬ 
cially,  concluded  that  the  procefs  took  place  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  itomach  ;  and  that  it  would  always  do  fo  if  the 
milk  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to 
about  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Clarke  took  equal 
quantities  of  three  different  kinds  of  milk,  and  put  them, 
into  bottles  flightly  corked,  and  thefe  bottles  into  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  up,  by  a  fpirit-of-wine 
lamp,  as  near  as  poflible  to  96®  of  Fahrenheit ;  but,  after 
.frequently  examining  each-bottle  during  the  courfe  of 
the  experiment,  at  the  expiration  of  feveral  hours  there 
was  not  the  fmallefl  tendency  towards  coagulation  to  be 
perceived  in  any  of  them  ;  the  cream  was  only  thrown  to 
the  furface  in  a  thick  and  adhefive  form,  and  entirely  le- 
parated  from  the  fluid  below,  which  had  fomething  of  a 
grey  and  wheyifh  appearance.  As  the  matter  vomited  by 
infants  is  fometimes  more  adhefive  than  we  can  fuppofe 
cream  to  be,  Mr.  Clarke  fuppofed  that  the  curd  might  be 
fo  entangled  with  the  cream,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  fepa- 
rated  from  it ;  but,  having  collefted  a  quantity  of;  rich 
cream  from  the  milk  of  different  women,  he  repeated  the 
experiment  with  precifely  the  fame  event,  not  being  able 
in  any  one  inftance  to  produce  the  fmallefl  quantity  of 
curd.  To  determine,  however,  what  effedls  might  be 
produced  upon  milk  by  the  ftomach  of  an  infant,  Mr. 
Clarke  made  the  following  experiment :  Having  taken 
out  the  ftomach  of  a  fcetus  which  had  been  deprived  of 
life  by  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  he  infufed  it  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  hot-water,  lb  as  to  make  a  ftrong  infufion. 
He  added  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  infufion  to  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  cow’s  and  human  milk;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  cow’s  milk  was  firmly  coagulated  in 
a  fhort  time,  but  the  human  milk  was  not  altered  in  the 
leaft  ;  neither  was  the  leaft  coagulation  produced  by  add¬ 
ing  a  fecond  and  third  fpoonful  to  the  human  milk. 
“  Upon  the  whole,  then,  (fays  Mr.  Clarke,)  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  will  be  found,  that  human  milk,  in  an  healthy 
ftate,  contains  little  or  no  curd,  and  that  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  nature  and  properties  is  founded  upon  fallaci¬ 
ous  analogy  and  fuperficial  obfervations  made  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  vomited  by  infants.  We  may  prefume,  that  the  cream 
of  women’s  milk,  by  its  inferior  ipecific  gravity,  will  fwim 
on  the  lurface  of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  ;  and,  being 
of  an  oily  nature,  that  it  will  be  of  more  difficult  digeftion 
than  any  other  conftituent  part  of  milk.  When  an  in¬ 
fant  then  fucks  very  plentifully,  fo  as  to  over-diftend  the 
ftomach,  or  labours  under  any  weaknefs  in  the  powers  of 
digeftion,  it  cannot  appear  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  cream  fliall  be  firft  rejected  by  vomiting.  Analogous 
to  this,  we  know  that  adults  affedted  with  dyfpeplia  often 
bring  up  grealy  fluids  from  the  ftomach  by  eradiation,  and 
this  efpecially  alter  eating  fat  meat.  We  have,  in  fome 
inflances,  known  this  to  blaze,  when  thrown  into  the  fire, 
like  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil.”  Our  author  derives  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  opinion  from  the  following  obfervation,  viz. 
that  matter  vomited  by  infants  of  a  few  days  old  is 
yellow,  while  it  becomes  white  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  This  he  accounts  for  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  cream  thrown  up  by  the  milk  of  women  during  the 
firft  four  or  five  days  after  delivery. 

Mr.  Clarke  likewife  controverts  that  common  opinion 
of  the  human  milk. being  fo  prone  to  acidity,  that  a  great 
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number  of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  to  be  accounted  for 
from  that  principle.  Whoever  (fays  he)  takes  the 
trouble  of  attentively  comparing  human  milk  with  that 
of  ruminant  animals,  will  foon  find  it  to  be  much  lefs 
prone  to  run  into  the  acefcent  or  acid  procefs.  I  have 
very  often  expofed  equal  quantities  of  human  and  cow’s 
milk  m  degrees  of  temperature,  varying  from  the  common 
fummer  heat,  or  65°,  to  ioo°;  and  I  have  conftantly  found 
that  cow’s  milk  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  acidity  in 
thirty-fix  hours  than  the  human  did  in  many  days  :  cow’s 
milk  becomes  often fively  putrid  in  four  or  five  days  •  a 
change  which  healthy  human  milk,  expofed  in  the  fame 
manner,  will  not  undergo  in  many  weeks,  nay,  fometimes 
in  many  months.  I  once  kept  a  few  ounces  of  a  nurfe’s 
milk,  delivered  about  fix  or  feven  days,  for  more  than 
two  years  in  a  bottle  moderately  corked.  It  flood  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  was  frequently  opened  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  fliowed  evident 
marks  of  moderate  acidity,  whether  examined  by  the 
tafle.  I'm  ell,  or  paper  flained  with  vegetable  blues  or  pur¬ 
ples  ;  the  latter  it  changed  to  a  florid  red  colour,  whereas 
cow’s  milk  kept  a  few  days  changed  the  colour  of  the 
lame  paper  to  a  green,  thereby  clearly  fhowing  its  putref- 
cent  tendency.” 

Our  author  proceeds  to  ftate  feveral  reafons  for  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  greater  number  of  infantile  difeafes  are  not 
owing  to  acidity.  1.  Women’s  milk  in  a  healthy  ftate 
contains  little  or  no  coagulable  matter,  or  curd.  2.  It 
fhows  lei's  tendency  out  of  the  body  to  become  acefcent 
than  many  other  kinds  of  milk.  3.  The  appearances 
which  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  characterize  its 
acidity  do  not  afford  fatisfadlory  evidence  offuch  a  mor¬ 
bid  caufe.  4.  Granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  we  have  plentv 
of  mild  ablorbents  capable  of  deilroying  all  the  acid 
which  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  generated  in  the  bowels  of 
an  infant ;  yet  many  Ghildren  are  obferved  to  die  in  con- 
l'equence  of  thefe  difeafes  fuppofed  to  arile  from  acidity. 

5.  Though  the  milk  of  all  ruminant  animals  is  of  a  much- 
more  acefcent  nature  than  that  of  the  human  fpecies,  yet 
the  young  of  thefe  animals  never  fuffer  any  thing  like  the 
difeafes  attributed  to  acidity  in  infants.  6.  Hiilory  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  whole  nations  ufe  four  curdled  milk  as  a 
conftderable  part  of  their  food,  without  feeling  any  in-' 
convenience  ;  which,  however,  mull  have  been  the  cafe, 
if  acidity  in  the  Itomach  were  produiStive  of  Inch  delete¬ 
rious  effect  as  has  been  fuppofed.  Irijh  TranJ'.  for  1788. 

In  a  memoir  by  Mellrs.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  college  of  pharmacy,  &c.  in  Paris,  we 
have  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  the  milk  of  afles, 
cows,  goats,  Iheep,  and  mares,  as  well  as  women.  The 
experiments  on  cows’  milk  were  made  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  any  change  was  made  in  the  milk  by  the 
different  kinds  of  food  eaten  by  the  animal.  For  this  pur- 
pole  fome  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  maize,  or  Turkey 
wheat ;  fome  with  cabbage  ;  others  with  fmall  potatoes' ; 
and  others  with  common  grafs.  The  milk  of  thole  fed 
with  the  maize  was  extremely  fweet ;  that  from  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  common  grafs  much  more  ferous  and  inlipid  ; 
and  that  from  the  cabbages  the  moll  difagreeable  of  a!L. 
By  diftillation,  only  eight  ounces  of  a  colourlefs  fluid  were 
obtained  from  as  many  pounds  of  each  of  thele  milks; 
which  from  thole  who  fed  upon  grafs  had  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  a  difagreeable  one  from  cabbage,  and  none  at  ait 
from  the  potatoes  and  Turkey  wheat.  This  liquid  be¬ 
came  fetid  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  whatever  l'ubllance  the 
animal  had  oeen  fed  with,  acquiring  at  the  lame  time  a 
vilcidity,  and  becoming  turbid  ;  that  from  cabbage  gene¬ 
rally,  but  not  always,  becoming  firft  putrid.  All  of  them 
feparated  a  filamentous  matter,  and  became  clear  on  being 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  25°  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer. 
In  the.refiduums  of  the  diftillation  no  difference  whatever 
could  be  perceived.  As  the  only  difference  therefore  ex¬ 
iting  in  cows’  milk  lies  in  the  volatile  part,  our  authors 
conclude,  that  it  is  improper  to  boil  milk  either  for  com¬ 
mon  or  medicinal  purpol'es.  They  obferved  aifo  that  any 
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Bidden  change  of  food,  even  from  a  wo rfe  to  a  better 
kind,  was  attended  by  a  very  remarkable  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  milk.  All  the  refiduums  of  the  diitilla- 
tions  yielded,  in  a  flrong  fire,  a  yellow  oil  and  acid,  a  thick 
.and  black  empyreiunatic  oil,  a  volatile  alkali,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air;  and  at  laft 
a  coal  remained,  containing  fome  fixed  alkali  with  muria¬ 
tic  acid.  On  agitating  in  long  bottles  the  creams  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  with  different  fubllances,  all  of  them 
were  formed  into  a  kind  of  half-made  butter;  of  which 
-that  formed  from  the  milk  from  maize  was  white,  firm, 
and  inlipid  ;  that  from  potatoes  was  fofter  and  more  pin- 
guedinous  ;  but  that  from  common  grafs  was  the  belt  of 
all.  Cabbage,  as  in  other  cafes,  gave  a  ftrong  tafte. 

In  their  experiments  upon  the  milk  of  various  animals, 
it  was  found,  that  the  milk  of  afi'es  yielded  by  diitilla- 
tion  an  in  lipid  liquor,  and  deposited  a  liquor  limilar  to 
the  lymph  of  cows’  milk.  It  is  coagulated  by  all  the 
acids,  but  not  into  an  uniform  mafs ;  exhibiting  only  the 
appearance  of  diflindt  flocculi.  It  affords  but  little  cream, 
which  is  converted  with  difficulty  into  a  foft  butter  that 
jfoon  becomes  rancid  It  has  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  fac- 
charine  particles,  aim  thefe  are  often  mixed  with  muriatic 
feleniteand  common  lalt.  Goats’  milk  has  a  thick  cream  ; 
and  the  milk  itlelf  may  be  preferved  longer  in  a  found 
Hate  than  any  other  fpecies,  the  fcum  on  its  furface  being 
naturally  convertible  into  palatable  cheefe.  It  is  eafily 
made  into  firm  butter,  which  does  not  loon  become  ran¬ 
cid,  and  has  a  good  flavour.  The  butter-milk  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  clieefy  matter,  which  readily  coagu¬ 
lates  ;  but  has  ftiil  lefs  faccharine  matter  than  that  of  alles. 
Sheep’s  milk  can  fcarcely  be  diflinguifhed  from  that  of  a 
cow,  and  eaflly  parts  with  its  cream  by  ftanding.  It  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  yields  a 
great  proportion  of  butter  ;  but  this  is  not  lolid,  and  foon 
becomes  rancid.  Mares’  miik  is  the  moll  inlipid  and  leall 
nutritious  of  any  ;  notwithllanding  which  it  has  been 
much  recommended  for  weak  and  confumptive  patients  : 
in  which  cafes  it  is  probable  that  it  proves  efficacious  by 
being  more  confonant  than  any  other  to  the  debilitated 
powers  of  digeftion.  It  boils  with  a  fmaller  fire  than  any 
other  kind  of  milk,  is  eafily  coagulated,  and  the  diltilled 
water  does  not  foon  change  its  nature.  It  has  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  cheely  matter,  and  very  few  oily  particles  : 
the  cream  cannot  be  made  into  butter;  and  the  whey 
xontains  about  as  much  fugar  as  cows’  or  goats'  milk. 

In  this  memoir  our  authors  remark,  that,  in  order  to 
.augment  the  quantity,  as  W'ell  as  to  improve  the  quality, 
of  the  milk  of  animals,  they  Ihould  be  well  fed,  their  ftalls 
Tcept  clean,  and  their  litter  frequently  renewed  ;  they 
Ihould  be  milked  at  Hated  hours,  but  not  drained ;  great 
attention  Ihould  alio  be  paid  to  the  breed,  becaufe  infe¬ 
rior  cattle  are  maintained  at  as  great  expenle  as  the  moll 
■valuable  kinds.  No  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
food ;  though,  if  the  miik  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  it  may  be  improved  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
herbs,  &c.  On  the  management  of  milch-cows,  fee  the 
article  Husbandry,,  vol.  X.  p.  510-16. 

In  their  experiments  on  women’s  milk,  Mefirs.  Parmen- 
jtier  and  Deyeux  differ  fomewjhat  from  Dr.  Clarke.  They 
jfirft  tried  the  milk  of  •  a  woman  who  had  been  delivered 
four  months  ;  and  obferved,  that,  after  the  cream  had 
been  feparated,  the  other  part  appeared  of  a  more  perfedl 
white,  and  that  it  could  not  be  coagulated  either  by  vine¬ 
gar  or  mineral  acids  ;  which  they  attributed  to  a  luper- 
abundance  offerum.  But  they  found  that  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  milk  it  was  found  to  be  more  eafily  coa- 
gulable;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  experiments  made 
Upon  the  milk  of  twenty  nurfes.  Its  coagulability  was 
not  increafed  by  heat.  The  cream,  by  agitation,  formed 
ia  vilcid  undluous  matter,  but  could  not  be  changed  into 
perfect  butter;  but  they  found  that  it  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  various  compo¬ 
nent  parts  in  human  milk,  as  it  differs  remarkably,  not 
only  in  different  fubjedts,  but  in  the  famefubjedt  at  diffe¬ 


rent  times.  I11  a  ntirfe  aged  about  thirty- two  years,  who 
was  extremely  fubject  to  nervous  aftedtions,  the  milk 
wa3  one  day  found  almofl  colourlels  and  tranfparent. 
In  two  hours  after,  a  fecond  quantity  drawn  from  the 
breall  was  vilcid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  became 
whiter  in  a  fhort  time,  but  did  not  recover  its  natural  co¬ 
lour  before  the  evening.  It  was.  afterwards  found  that 
thefe  changes  were  occafioned  by  her  having  had  fome  - 
violent  hyfteric  fits  in  the  mean  time. 

In  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 
we  have  fome  very  extraordinary  relations  of  women  from 
60  to  70  years,  who  have  had  the  milk  return  to  their 
breads  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fuckle  children  effectually.  We 
fhall  give  an  abridged  account  of  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

The  firfl  is  “  A  Relation  written  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Tranfadlions  from  a  Perlon  of  great  veracity  in  Ger¬ 
many,”  whole  name  is  not  mentioned;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  material  part:  “Having  taken  two  months 
ago  a  nurfe  for  my  littie  girl,  the  boy  of  that  nurfe,  hav¬ 
ing  been  on  that  occafion  weaned,  did,  by  repeatedly  fuck¬ 
ing  the  breafts  of  bis  grandmother,  a  woman  of  threefcore 
years  of  age,  caufe  inch  a  commotion  in  her,  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  miik  ran  to  her  breafts  for  a  fuflicient  nourifh- 
ment  tq  the  laid  weaned  boy.”  The  editor,  after  giving 
the  foregoing  accounts  from  his  correfpondent,  adds  ; 
“Sq  far  this  relation:  which  as  it  can  be  confirmed  by 
many  other  like  hiftories,  given  by  very  credible  perlons, 
fo  I  fhall  here  fecond  it  but  with  one  only,  recorded  by 
the  learned  Diemerbroeck  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Ana- 
tome  corporis  humani ;  as  follows  :  At  Viana,  a  town 
very  near  us,  feme  years  ago,  a  poor  woman  being  brought, 
to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  not  long  after  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  dying  prelently  after  her  delivery,  left  her  child 
behind  her  in  good  health  ;  but,  leaving  nothing  to  keep 
a  nurfe  to  give  the  child  fuck,  the  grandmother  of  the 
babe  being  yet  living,  a  woman  of  66  years  of  age,  but 
very  poor  alfo,  and  not  able  to  pay  a  nurfe,  out  of  great 
pity  to  the  poor  child,  attempted,  though  at  that  age,  to 
give  it  luck  herfelf;  in  which  undertaking  fhe  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  it  was  fufficient  to  feed  the  child,  fo  that  it 
hardly  needed  any  other  food  ;  which  all  that jaw  it  much 
wondered  at,  and  which  can  be  attefted  by  many  credible 
citizens  of  the  laid  town.”  Phil.  Tranf.  lor  1674.. 

“  A  gentleman  of  credit  having  informed  Dr.  Stack  of 
a  woman  near  70  years  old,  who  fuckled  one  of  her  grand¬ 
children,  his  curiofity  was  excited  to  fee  fo  uncommon  a 
fight;  and  the  more,  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  not  dif- 
cover  fome  fallacy  in  the  affair.  Wherefore  he  went  in 
company  with  the  gentleman,  to  a  houfe  in  Tottenham- 
Court-Road,  where  the  woman  they  inquired  for  appear¬ 
ed  in  an  inffant.  Her  breafts  were  full,  fair,  and  void  of 
wrinkles  ;  though  her  face  was  very  much  withered,  her 
cheeks  and  mouth  vaftly  funk  in,  and  thouglrfhe  had, 
in  fhort,  all  the  other  external  marks  that  one  might  rea- 
fonably  expedt  to  find  in  a  woman  who  had  Ipent  the  laft 
half  of  her  paft  life  in  labour,  troubles,  and  other  conco¬ 
mitants  of  poverty,  and  through  them  had  reached  nearly 
to  her  70th  year.  On  preffing  her  right  breaft,  file  fairly 
fqueezed  out  miik,  which  gathered  in  fmall  drops  at  three 
of  the  ladteal  dudts  terminating  in  the  .nipple.  This  ex¬ 
periment  Dr.  S.  made  her  repeat  a  fecond  time,  having 
himfelf  carefully  dried  the  end  of  the  nipple  with  his 
handkerchief,  as  he  had  done  before  her  firft  trial.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  faff,  he  a  (Iced  her  feveral  quef- 
tions  about  her  cafe.  The  iubflance  of  the  unfwers  was 
as  follows  :  Her  name  by  marriage  was  Elizabeth  Brian. 
She  was  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  and  had  not  borne  a 
child  for  twenty  years  and  upwards.  About  four  years 
before,  her  daughter  being  obliged  to  leave  an  infant  fhe 
then  gave  fuck  to,  in  the  care  of  this  her  own  mother, 
and  likely  to  be  a  confiderable  time  abfent ;  the  old  wo¬ 
man,,  finding  the  child  froward  for  want  of  the  breall,  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  her  own,  barely  in  order  tq  quiet  the  infant, 
without  the  leall  thoughts  of  milk.  And  this  having  re¬ 
iterated  feveral  times,  a  Ion  of  hers,  by  that  time  grown  a 
a  man, 
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auffj  perceived  that  the  child  feemed  to  fwallov/  fome- 
what  from  the  nipple  ;  on  which  he  begged  leave  of  his 
mother  to  try  if  die  had  not  milk.  The  experiment  fuc- 
ceeded  :  the  youth  drew  milk  from  that  fame  bread;  from 
which  he  had  been  weaned  above  twenty  years,  and  which 
had  been  unaccuflomed  to  any  for  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  before  ;  the  good  woman  then  continued  to  fuckle 
her  grand-child  in  earned.  Her  daughter,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  brought  forth  another  child ;  on  which  the 
grandmother  weaned  the  fil'd,  and  fuckled  the  latter; 
which  flie  had  done  for  the  lad  two  years,  and  continued 
to  do.  And  this  infant,  in  Dr.  S.’s  prefence,  took  the 
nipple  with  as  much  eagernefs,  and  deeming  delight,  as 
he  ever  perceived  in  a  child  of  two  years  old ;  and  at  it 
plainly  performed  the  aftions  of  fuftion  and  deglutition. 
The  two  children,  both  girls,  are,  as  £0  conditution,  fuch 
as  he  could  widi  to  the  deared  friend ;  plump  and  firm 
in.defh ;  in  complexion  cleanly,  fair,  and  healthy;  and  in 
temper  brifk  and  fprightly.  When  this  good  woman 
came  to  town,  which  was  near  two  years  before,  her  milk 
abounded  to  that  degree  in  both  breads,  that,  to  convince 
the  unbelieving,  die  would  frequently  fpout  it  above  a 
yard  from  her;  a  particular  which,  among  others,  the 
good  man  and  woman  of  the  houfe,  and  others  of  the 
neighbourhood,  likewife  allured  him  of.”  _  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1739. 

Milk  has  lately  been  difcovered  to  be  a  very  good  fol- 
vent  of  camphor,  and  of  the  gum-redns,  a3  adafoetida, 
gum  ammonia,  guaiacum,  and  myrrh ;  alfo  rofin  and 
pitch,  and  balfam  of  Tolu  and  Peru  in  fmall  quantities. 
See  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  m. 

A  late  French  journal  fpeaks  of  milk  as  a  remedy  for 
the  poifon  of  certain  mufhrooms  ;  but,  before  we  trud  to 
fuch  a  remedy,  experiments  ought  to  be  made  on  beads 
with  fuch  mufhrooms  exhibited  with  and  without  milk. 

To  MILK,  v.a.  To  draw  milk  from  the  bread  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  To  milk  cows  or  goats. — To  fuck  : 

I  have  given  fuck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.  Shaktjp. 

MILK,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
•four  miles  north-wed  of  Maccaree  Bay. 

MILK  CO'VE,  a  creek  of  Ireland,  on  the  fouth-ead 
fide  of  the  entrance  into  Rofs  Bay,  near  Gaily  Head. 

MILK-FE'VER,  /!  A  fever  frequently  attacking  women 
the  fecond  or  third  day  after  being  delivered,  occafioned 
probably  by  fome  circumdance  attending  the  fecretion  of 
the  milk  into  the  breads.  For  the  treatment  and  cure,  fee 
’  the  article  Parturition. 

MILK  HA'VEN,  a  bay  on  the  wed  coad  of  Ireland, 
and  county  of  Sligo,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Donegal  Bay. 

MILK  of  LIME  and  of  SULPHUR.  The  name  of 
milkis  given  to  fubdances  very  different  from  milk  properly 
fo  called,  and  which  refemble  milk  only  in  colour.  Such 
is  water  in  which  quicklime  has  been  daked,  which  ac¬ 
quires  a  whitenefs  from  the  fmall  particles  of  the  lime 
being  fufpended  in  it,  and  has  hence  been  called  the  miUt 
of  lime.  Such  alfo  is  the  dilution  of  liver  of  fulphur,  or 
alkaline  fulphuret,  when  an  acid  is  mixed  with  it,  by 
-which  white  particles  of  fulphur  are  made  to  float  in  the 
liquor. 

MIL'K-LIVERED,  adj.  Cowardly;  timorous;  faint¬ 
hearted  : 

Milk-livered  man  1 

That  bear’d  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs.  Shahefp. 

MIL'K-MAID,  f.  A  woman  employed  in  the  dairy. — 
A  lovely  milk-maul  he  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of 
mercy.  Addifon. 

When  milk  is  dry’d  with  heat, 

In  vain  the  milk-maid  tugs  an  empty  teat.  Dryden's  Virg\ 

MIL'K-MAN,  f.  A  man  who  fells  milk, 

MIL'K-PAIL,  A  veflel  into  which  cows  aie  milked. 

- — That  very  iubdance  which  lad  week  was  grazing  in  the 
field,  waving  in  the  milk-pail,  or  growing  in  the  garden, 
is  now  become  part  of  the  man,,  Watts. 
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MII/K-PAN,  f.  Veflel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the 
dairy.— Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  and  private  accels  to' 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good  ;  yet  he  would 
fay  merrily  of  himfelf,  that  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow : 
for  when  the  maids  fpilt  the  milk-pans,  or  kept  any  racket, 
they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin;  lb  what  tales  the  ladies 
about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other  bad  offices  that  they 
did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him.  Bacon. 

MILK-PAR'SLEY.  See  Solinum. 

MILK-POR'RIDGE,  or  Milk-pottage,  f.  Food 
made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. — For 
breakfad  and  fupper,  milk  and  milk-pottage  are  very  fit  for 
children.  Locke. 

MILK  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
lake  Erie  in  lat.  42.28.  N.  Ion.  82.  22.  W. 

MIL'K-SCORE,  f.  Account  of  milk  owed  for,  fcored 
on  a  board. — He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milk-fcors 
than  his  deward’s  accounts.  Addifon. 

MIL'K-TOOTH,  f.  Milk-teeth  are  thofe  fmall  teeth 
which  come  forth  before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months 
old,  and  which  lie  begins  to  cad  about  two  years  and  a. 
half  after,  in  the  fame  order  as  they  grew;  Barrier's  Died.. 

MILK-THIS'TLE.  See  Carduus. 

MILK-TRE'FOIL.  See  Cytisus. 

MILK  of  VEG'ETABLES.  For  the  fame  reafon  that 
milk  of  animals  may  be  confidered  as  a  true  animal  emul- 
flon,  the  emullive  liquors  of  vegetables  may  be  called  ve¬ 
getable  milks.  Accordingly  emuliions  made  with  al¬ 
monds  are  commonly  called  milk  of  almonds.  But  befides 
this  vegetable  milk,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  artificial, 
many  plants  and  trees  contain  naturally  a  large  quantity 
of  emulfive  or  milky  juices.  Such  are  lettuce,  fpurge, 
fig-tree,  and  the  tree  which  furniflies  the.eLi.flic  American 
refin.  The  milky  juices  obtained  from  all  thele  vegeta¬ 
bles  derive  their  whitenefs  from  an  oily  matter,  mixed  and 
undiflolved  in  a  watery  or  mucilaginous  liquor.  Mod 
refinous  gums  were  originally  fuch  milky  juices,  which 
afterwards  become  folid  by  the  evaporation  of  their  more 
fluid  and  volatile  parts. 

MIL'K-VETCH.  See  Astragalus. 

Jictjlard MILK-VETCH.  See  Phaca. 

MIL'K-WEED,  or  Wart-wort.  See  Euphorbi\,- 

MILK-WHI'TE,  adj.  White  as  milk  : 

She  a  black  iilk  cap  on  him  began 

To  fet,  for  foil  of  his  milk-white  to  ferve.  Sidney.  - 

Then  will  I  raife  aloft  the  milk-white  rofe. 

With  whole  fweet  fmell  the  air  dial!  be  perfum’d.  Shahefp „ 
The  bolt  of  Cupid  fell. 

It  fell  upon  a  little  wefiern  flower; 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound  ; 

And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idlenels.  Shakefpeare. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide  ; 

Two  milk-white  kids  run  frilkingby  her  fide.  Drydeu. 

MIL'K-WOMAN,  f.  A  woman  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
ferve  families  with  milk. — Even  your  milk-woman  and 
your  nurlery-maid  have  a  fellow-feeling.  Arbutknot. 

MIL'K-WOOD.  See  Bignonia. 

MIL'K-WORT.  See  Polygala  and  Euphorbia. 

Sea  M IL'K- WORT.  See  Glaux. 

MIL'KBOURN,  a  river  in  Northumberland,  which  runs 
into  the  Tyne  near  Wilatn. 

MIL'KEN,  adj.  Confiding  of  milk.— The  remedies  are 
to  be  propofed  from  a  conflant  courfe  of  the  mitken  diet, 
continued  at  lead  a  year.  Temple. 

MIL'KER,  f.  An  animal  that  yields  milk.  A  perfoa 
that  milks  animals : 

His  kine  with  fweiling  udders  ready  Aand, 

And  lowing  for  the  pail  inyite  the  milker's  hand.  Dry  dm. 

MIL'KIN-ESS,  J.  Softnefs  like  that  of  milk  ;  approach 
to  the  nature  of  milk. — The  faltnefs  and  oylinefis  of  the 
blood  abforbing  the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loie$  its  r/iUki » 
nej’s.  L'lcyer  on  the  Humours. 

Would  I  could  ihare  thy  balmy  even  temper, 

And  milhinejs  of  blood.  'Dryden's  Cleomenes. 
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MIL'KING,  f  The  means  or  operation  oT  drawing  the 
milk  from  the  cow  or  other  animal.  The  proper  milk¬ 
ing  of  cows  is  a  matter  of  much  confequence  to  the  cow 
and  dairy  farmer ;  and  more  Care  is  neceffary  in  this  bu- 
finefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
largeft  poffible  quantity  of  milk.  See  this  important  fub- 
jeCt  fully  treated  under  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x. 
p.  510-15. 

MIL'KINTHORP,  a  village  in  Weftmoreland,  near 
Whitfield-foreft  :  it  has  a  fair  on  the  12th  of  May. 

MILKOVA'IA  DER'VENA,  a  town  of  Kamtchatka, 
fettled  by  a  colony  of  Ruffians:  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Verchnei  Kamtchatka. 

MIL'KSOP,  f.  A  foft,  mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded, 
man.  This  word  of  contempt  is  very  old  in  our  language. 
—Of  a  moll  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  his  life-time 
of  fpoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  fay,  that  he  was  none  of 
the  idle  milkfpps  that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire-iide,  but 
that  molt  of  his  days  he  fpent  in  arms,  and  that  he  did 
never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  his  fword. 
Spenfer. 

Alas,  fixe  faith,  that  ever  I  was  yfliape 

To  wed  a  milJiJbp,  or  a  coward  ape.  Chaucer. 

A  milkfop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 

Felt  fo  much  cold  as  over-lhoes  in  fnow.  Shahefpeare . 

MIL'KY,  adj.  Made  of  milk.  .Refembling  milk. — 
Some  plants  upon  breaking  their  veffels  yield  a  milky  juice. 
A  r  but  knot  mi  Aliments. 

‘Not  tafteful  herbs  that  in  thefe  gardens  rife. 

Which  the  kind  foil  with  milky  fapfupplies, 

Can  move  the  god.  Pope. 

Yielding  milk  : 

Perhaps  my  paffion  he  difdains. 

And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains.  Hofcommon. 
Soft;  gentle;  tender;  timorous: 

This  milky  gentlenefs  and  courfe  of  yours, 

You  are  much  more  at  talk  for  want  of  wifdom, 

Than  prais’d  for  harmful  mildnefs.  Shaliefpeart. 

MILKY  GROT'TO,  a  mile  diftant  from  the  ancient 
tillage  of  Bethlehem,  is  laid  to  have  been  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  on  occcafion  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  who  let  fall  fome 
drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Jefus  in  this  grotto.  And 
hence  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  earth  of 
this  cavern  has  the  virtue  of  relloring  milk  to  women 
that  are  grown  dry,  and  even  of  curing  fevers.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  are  always  digging  in  it  ;  and  the  earth  is 
fold  at  a  good  rate  to  fuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give 
credit  to  the  fable.  An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place, 
fjJida  church  juft  by  it. 

MILKY  HED'GE,  f.  The  Englifix  name  of  a  fhrub 
growing  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  it  is  ufed  for 
.hedging.  The  whole  flirub  grows  very  bulky,  with  nu¬ 
merous  ereCt  branches,  which  are  compofed  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  joints  as  thick  as  a  tobacco-pipe,  of  a  green  colour, 
and  from  three  to  fix  inches  long;  the  joints  are  thicker 
than  the  other  parts,  but  always  give  way  firft  on  any 
accidental  violence  offered  to  the  plant.  When  broken, 
it  yields  a  milk  of  an  exceffively  cauftic  quality,  which 
blifters  any  part  of  the  Ikin  it  touches.  When  the  joints 
are  broken  off  at  each  end,  the  tube  then  contains  but 
very  little  milk.  In  this  ftate  Mr.  Ives  ventured  to  touch 
it  with  his  tongue,  and  found  it  a  little  fweet.  In  the 
iiedges  it  is  feldom  very  woody ;  but,  when  it  is,  the  wood 
is  very  folid,  and  the  bark  grey  and  cracked.  This  plant, 
he  informs  us,  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  on  the  following  account ;  A  poor 
Portuguele  woman,  the  eldeft  female  of  her  family,  had 
wrought  lurprifmg  cures  in  the  molt  inveterate  venereal 
dilorders,  even  fuch  as  the  European  phyficians  had  pro¬ 
nounced  incurable.  Thefe  faffs  became  fo  notorious, 
that  the  lervants  of  the  company,  and  efpecially  their 
iurgeons,  were  induced  t.o  offer  her  a  very  conliderabig 
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premium  for  a  difcovery  of  the  medicine  ;  but  flie  always 
refufed  to  comply,  giving  for  a  reafon,  that  while  it  re¬ 
mained  a  fecret,  it  was  a  certain  provilion  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  family  in  the  prefent  as  well  as  in  future 
generations.  On  account  of  this  denial,  the  Englifh  fur- 
geons  were  fometimes  at  the  pains  to  have  her  motions 
without  doors  carefully  watched ;  and,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  difcover  that  fhe  ever  gathered  of  any  other  plant 
or  tree  but  this,  they  conjeCtured  that  the  milk  of  this- 
tree  was  the  fpecific  employed.  Mr.  Ives  inquired  at> 
the  black  doflors  concerning  the  virtues  of  this  plant  ;■ 
who  all  agreed,  that  it  will  cure  the  lues  venerea,  but  dif¬ 
fered  as  to  the  manner  of  adminiftering  it ;  fome  faying 
that  a  joint  of  it  fliould  be  eaten  every  morning  ;  others 
that  the  milk  only  fliould  be  dropped  upon  fugar ;  and 
then  put  into  milk,  oil,  &c.  and  given  daily  to  the  patient. 

MILKY  WA'Y ,  f.  See  Galaxy,  vol.  ix. — The  milky 
way,  or  via  laCtea,  is  a  broad  white  path  or  track  encom- 
pailing  the  whole  heavens,  and  extending  itfelf  in  fome 
places  with  a  double  path,  but  for  the  nxoft  part  with  a 
Angle  one.  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Ariftotle,  imagined* 
that  this  path  confifted  only  of  a  certain  exhalation  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  air ;  but,  by  the  telefcopical  obfervations  of 
this  age,  it  hath  been  difcovered  to  confift  of  an  innume¬ 
rable  quantity  of  fixed  liars,  different  in  fituation  and 
magnitude,  from  the  confuted  mixture  of  whofe  light  it$ 
whole  colour  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned.  Harris. 

Nor  need  we  w’ith  a  prying  eye  furvey 
The  diftant  ficies  to  find  the  milky  way: 

It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  fight.  Creech's  Maniliu & 

Under  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.ii.  p.  544.  &  feq.  w'* 
had  given  the  refults  of  Dr.  Herfchel’s  inquiries  into  this 
curious  fubjeCt  lo  much  at  large,  that  we  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  necelfary  for  us  to  have  returned  to  it. 
But  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1814,  there  is  a  paper  by  the 
fame  learned  and  indefatigable  aftronomer,  containing 
fome  conjectures  of  fo  new  and  curious  a  nature,  that  we 
cannot  withhold  them  from  the  reader. 

“  The  milky  way  (fays  he)  is  generally  reprefented  in 
aftronomical  maps  as  an  irregular  zone  of  brightnefs  en¬ 
circling  the  heavens  ;  and  my  ftar-gages  have  proved  its 
whitifli  tinge  to  arife  from  accumulated  liars,  too  faint  to 
be  dillinguilhed  by  the  eye.  The  great  difficulty  of  giving 
a  true  picture  of  it  is  a  fufficient  excufe  for  thofe  who  have 
traced  it  on  a  globe,  or  through  the  different  conftella- 
tions  of  an  Atlas  Cceleftis,  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  fuc- 
celfion  of  brightnefs.  It  is  however  evident,  that,  if  ever 
it  conjjled  of  equally -J'cattered  Jtars,  it  does  Jo  no  longer; 
for,  by  looking-  at  it  in  a  fine  night,  w'e  may  fee  its  courle 
between  the  conftellations  of  Sagittarius  and  Perfeus  af- 
feCted  by  not  iefs  than  eighteen  different  fiiades  of  glim¬ 
mering  light,  refembling  the  telefcopic  appearance  of  large 
eafily-refolvabie  nebulae  ;  but,  in  addition  to  thele  general 
divifions,  the  obfervations  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  paper,  authorife  us  to  anticipate  the  breaking-up  of 
the  milky  way,  in  all  its  minute  parts,  as  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  the  cluftering  power  arifing  out  of  tlxofis 
preponderating  attractions  which  have  been  fiiovvn  to  be 
every- where  exifting  in  its  compafs.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  inllances  have  been  given  of  clutters  fituated 
within  the  extent  of  the  milky  waxy.  They  may  alfo  be 
found  in  Bode’s  Atlas  Cceleftis,  whofe  delineation  of  this 
bright  zone  I  have  taken  for  a  ftandard.  To  thefe  mull 
be  added  68  more,  which  are  in  the  lei’s  rich  parts,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  vanilhing  borders  of  the  milky  waay  ;  for 
this  immenfe  ftratum  of  liars  does  not  break  off  abruptly, 
as  generally  reprefented  in  maps,  but  gradually  become* 
invifible  to  the  eye  when  the  liars  are  no  longer  fufficient- 
ly  numerous  to  caufe  the  impreffion  of  milkinefs.  Now, 
fince  the  liars  of  the  milky  way  are  permanently  cxpofed 
to  the  aCtion  of  a  power  whereby  they  are  irrejijiibly  drauM 
into  groups,  we  may  be  certain  that  from  mere  cluftering 
liars  they  will  be  gradually  comprelled  through  fucceiiive 
llages  of  accumulation,  more  or  lefs  refembling  the  ftate 
of  fome  of  the  2 63  objects  by  which  the  operation  of  the 
2  "  cluftering 
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cluttering  power  lias  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  till  they 
come  up  to  what  may  be  called  the  ripening  period  of  the 
•globular  form,  and  total  infulation  5  from  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  milky  way  mull  be  finally  broken  up,  and 
ceale  to  be  a  ftratum  of  fcattered  liars.  We  may  alfo  draw 
a  very  important'additional  conclufion  from  the  gradual 
diffolution  of  the  milky  way  ;  for  the  Hate  into  which  the 
incefiant  aftion  of  the  cluttering  power  has  brought  it  at 
prefent,  is  a  kind  of  chronometer  that  may  be  ufed  to 
meafure  the  time  of  its  paft  and  future  exiftence  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  know'  the  rate  of  going  of  this  myfteri- 
ous  chronometer,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that,  fince  the 
breaking-up  of  the  parts  of  the  milky  way  affords  a  proof 
that  it  cannot  laft  for  ever,  it  equally  bears  witnefs  that 
its  paft  duration  cannot  be. admitted  to  be  infinite.” 

MILL,  J'.  [pvM,  Gr.  mola,  Lat.  melin,  Welfh;  myln, 
miln,  Sax.  movlin,  Fr.  mo/en,  Dut.  Johitfon. — Thus  our 
word  was  formerly  written  milne  or  my  hie,  like  the  Saxon  ; 
and,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  a  miller  is  ftiil  called 
milner.  Chaucer,  “■  thefe  milnejiowcs,"  Tr.  and  Creff.  ii. 
1385.  Serenius  calls  mill  “  vox  antiquifiima,  multifque 
linguis  communis  ;  and  lie  deduces  it  from  the  Gothic 
inalan, to Igrfiid.  Todd .]  An  engine  or  fabric  in  which 
corn  is  ground  to  meal.,  or  any  other  body  is  comminuted. 
In  general  an  engine  in  which  any  operation  is  performed 
with  a  circular  motion,  by  means  of  wind  or  water,  the 
hand,  or  by  animal  force. — A  miller  had  his  arm  and  fca- 
pula  torn  from  his  body  by  a  rope  twitted  round  liis  wrift, 
and  fuddenly  drawn  up  by  the  mill.  Sharp's  Surgery. — 
The  table,  and”we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round  by  water 
which  ran  under,  and  carried  it  about. as  a  mill.  Sidney. 

The  firft  and  moll  obvious  method  of  reducing  corn 
into  flour  for  bread  would  be  by  the  Ample  expedient  of 
pounding;  and  that  was  forages  the  only  one  which  was 
praCliled  by  the  various  defeendants  of  Adam,  and  actu¬ 
ally  continued  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  below  the  reign 
of  Vefpafian.  But  the  procefs  was  very  early  improved 
by  the  application  of  a  grinding  power,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  miil-Aones.  This,  like  molt  of  the  common 
refinements  in  domeftic  life,  was  probably  the  invention 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  certainly  praCtifed  in  fome 
of  the  earliell  ages  after  it;  and,  like  moll  of  them,  it 
was  equally  known  in  the  eaft  and  weft.  Hence  the  Gauls 
and  Britons  appear  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  ulb  of  hand-mills  before  the  time  of  their  fub- 
miflion  to  the  Romans;  tile  Britons  particularly  dillin- 
guilhing  them,  as  the  Highlanders  and  we  diltinguiih  them 
at  prefent,  by  the  fimple  appellation  of  querns,  carnes,  or 
fiones.  To  thele  the  Romans  added  the  very  ufeful  in¬ 
vention  of  water-mills;  (lee  the  article  Mechanics,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  620.)  a  difeovery  which  they  would  neceffarily  in¬ 
troduce  with  their  many'" other  refinements  among  us. 
And  that  they  aClually  did,  the  Britilh  appellation  of  a 
water-mill  fully  luggefts  of  itfelf ;  the  melin  of  the  Welfh 
and  Cornifh,  the  mull,  meill,  and  melin,  of  the  Armori- 
cans,  and  the  Lrifh  muilean  and  mnilind,  being  all  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  the  Roman  niola  and  molendinum. 
The  fubjeCl  Britons  univerfaily  adopted  the  Roman  name, 
but  applied  it,  as  we  their  luccefibrs  do,  only  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  mill-,  and  one  of  theft  was  probably  ereCted  at  every 
ftationary  city  in  the  kingdom,  One  plainly  was  at  Man- 
chefter,  lerving  equally  the  purpofes  of  the  town  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  garrilon;  (Whitaker’s  Hill,  of 
Manchefter.).  And  one  along  would  be  l’ufficient,  as  the 
ufe  of  hand-mills  remained  very  common  in  both,  many 
having  been  found  about  the  iite  of  that  ftatioh  particu¬ 
larly,  and  the  general  practice  having  defeended  among 
us  nearly  to  the  prelent  period.  Such  it  would  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  necelfary  to  have  in  the  camp,  that  the  garrifon 
.might  be  provided  againft  .a  liege.  And  the  water-mill 
at  Manchefter  was  fixed  immediately  below  the  cattle  - 
field  and  the  town,  and  on  the” channel  of  the  Medlock. 
There,  a  little  above  the  ancient  ford,  the  ftuice  of  it  was 
accidentally  difeovered  about  thirty  years  ago.  On  the 
margin,  of  Dyer’s  Croft,  and  oppofite  to  Ipme  new  ccn- 
ftructions,  the  current  of  the  river,  accidentally  fwelied 
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with  the  rains,  and  obftruCled  by  a  dam,  broke  down  the 
northern  bank,  fwept  away  a  large  oak  upon  the  edge  of 
it,  and  difclofed  a. long  tunnel  in  the  rock  below.  This 
has  been  fince  laid  open  in  part  with  a  fpade.  It  appeared 
entirely  uncovered  at  the  top,  was  about  a  yard  in  width, 
and  another  in  depth,  but  gradually  narrowed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  fides  Ihowed  every-where  the  marks  of  the 
tool  on  the  rock ;  and  the  courfe  of  it  was  parallel  with, 
the  channel.  It  was  bared  by  the  flood  about  twenty- 
five  yards  only  in  length,  but  was  evidently  continued 
much  further;  having  originally  begun,  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  evinces,  juft  above  the  large  curve  in  the 
channel  of  the  Medlock. 

For  the  firft  five  or  fix  centuries  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
there  were  no  public  bread-bakers  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
They  were  firft  introduced  into  it  from  the  eaft,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  war  with  Perfeus,  (not  Pyrrhus,  as  er- 
roneoufiy  ftated  at  vol.  ii.  p.  633.)  and  about  the  year  167 
before  Chrift;  and,  towards  the  dole  of  the  firft  century, 
the  Roman  families  were  fupplied  by  them  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  frelh  loaves. for  breakfaft.  But  the  fame  cuftom, 
which  prevailed  originally  among  the  Romans  and  many 
other  nations,  has  continued  nearly  to  the  prefent  time 
among  the  Mancunians,  or  people  of  Manchefter.  The 
providing  of  bread  for  every  family  was  left  entirely  to 
the  attention  of  the  women  in  it ;  and  it  was  baked  upon 
ftones,  which  the  Welfh  denominate  greidiols,  and  we 
gredles.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  kiln-burnt  pot¬ 
tery  whichhas  been  difeovered  in  the  Britilh  fepulchres, 
and  from  the  Britilh  appellation  of  an  odyn,  or  oven,  re¬ 
maining  among  us  at  prefent,  that  furnaces  for  baking 
were  generally  known  among  the  original  Britons-.  An 
odyn  would,  therefore,  be  e reeled  at  the  manlion  of  each 
Britilh  baron,  for  the  ufe  of  hivnfelf  and  his  retainers. 
And,  when  he  and  they  removed  into  the  vicinity  of  a 
Roman  ftation,  the  oven  would  be  rebuilt  with  the  man- 
lion,  and  the  public,  bakehonfes  of  our  towns  commence 
at  the  firft  foundation  of  them.  One  bakehoufe  would 
be  cUnftru&ed,  as  we  have  previoufly  mown  one  mill 
to  have  been  let  up,  for  the  public  fervice  of  all  the 
Mancunian  families.  One  oven  and  one'  mill  appear  to 
have  been  equally  eftablilhed  in  the  town.  And  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  it  were  immemorially  accuftomed  to  bake 
at  the  one  and  grind  at  the  other.  Both,  therefore,  were 
in  all  probability  conftrufted  at  the  firft  introduction  of 
water-mills  and  ovens  into  the  country.  The  great  fimi- 
larity  of  the  appointments  refers  the  confideration  direftly 
to  one  and  the  lame  origin  for  them.  And  the  general 
nature  of  all  luch  inftitutioas  points  immediately  to  the 
firft  and  adtual  introduction  of  both.  And,  as  the  fame 
eftabliftiments  prevailed  equally  in  other  parts  of  the 
north,  and  pretty  certainly  obtained  over  all  the  extent 
of  Roman  Britain,  the  fame  ereCtions  were  as  certainly 
made  at  every  ftationary  town  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1.  is  a  hand-mill,  fuch  as  is 
ftiil  conftantly  ufed  in  private  houfes  in  the  Eaft;  fig.  2 
and  3  Ihow  the  parts  feparately.  As  the  form  and  office  of 
this  mill  are  alike  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Alia, 
travellers  deferibe  it  in  nearly  the  fame  terms.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  Tourneforr,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

“  Thefe  mills  confift  of  two  flat  round  Hones, about  twen¬ 
ty  inches  or  two  feet  diameter,  which  they  rub  one  on  the 
other  by  means  of  a  Hick,  which  does  the  office  of  a  handle. 
The  corn  fails  down  on  the  undennoit  ftone,  through  a. 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft,  which  by  its  circu¬ 
lar  motion  fpreads  it  on  the  undennolt,  where  it  is  bruited 
and  reduced  to  flour;  which  flour,  working  out  at  the 
iron  of  the  mill-ftones,  lights  on  a  boafd  let  on  purpose 
to  receive  it.  The  bread  made  thereof  is  faid  ta  be;  bet¬ 
ter  tailed  than  that  of  flour  ground  either  by  wind  or  wa¬ 
ter  mills  :  thefe  hand-mills  coft  not  above  a  crown  or..a 
crown  and  a  half.  Fig.  1.  Ihows  the  mill  complete,  ready 
for  working,  with  the  cup  in  the  upper  ftone,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  corn ;  and  the  Hick  or  handle  for-  turning  it.  The 
upper  ftone  only  moves,  while  the  under  Hone  k  at  reft. 
Fig.  2.  ihows  the  upper  mill-ftong,  feparaled  from  the 
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lower ;  with  a  fe£iion  of  the  cup.,  Into  which  the  corn  be¬ 
ing  put,  it  p.affes  down  to  the  upper  furfkce  of  the  lower 
{lone  ;  and  is -ground  by  the  rotation  of  the  upper  Hone. 
Fig.  3.  prefen ts  the  lower  mill-hone,  with  its  pin,  which, 
being  received  into  the  upper  hone,  holds  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether;  alfo  its  hand,  which,  as  a  kinder  feet,  kept  it 
, Heady  when  placed  on  a  table,  the  lap,  &c.” 

As  the  form  of  this  inftrument  is  Ample,  and  needs  no 
further  explanation,  we  {hail  proceed  to  notice  forae  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  which 
maybe  iiluftrated  by  a  few -remarks.  Firft,  It  is  in  the 
Eaft,  the  conliant  office  of  the  women  to  grind  corn ; 
which  they  do  every  morning  at  day-break.  The  grinder 
ufually  {its  down  on  the  floor;  and,  placing  the  mill  on 
her  lap,  by  means  of  the  handle  works  the  upper  flone 
with  her  right  hand.  So  we  read,  Exod.  xi.  5.  of  the  maid - 
Jervant  mho  is  behind  the  mill ;  and  Matth.  xxiv.  41.  two  wo¬ 
men  grinding  at  the  mill.  In  Clarke’s  Travels,  lately  pub- 
liflied,  we  read,  that,  when  that  gentleman  and  his  f  riends 
were  at  Nazareth,  they  beheld  from  the  windows  of  their 
apartment,  two  women  grinding  corn  into  flour,  with  a 
hand-mill,  to  make  bread,  exa&ly  in  the  way  mentioned 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  text  laft  quoted.  The  two  women 
were  {eated  on  the  ground  oppoflte  to  each  other,  holding 
between  them  two  round  flat  flones.  In  the  middle  of 
the  upper  hone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  corn,  and  by 
the  tide  of  this,  an  upright  wooden  handle  for  moving  the 
hone.  As  the  operation  began,  one  of  the  women  with 
her  right  hand  puffed  this  handle  to  the  woman  oppoflte, 
-who  lent  it  back  to  her  companion  ;  thus  communicat¬ 
ing  a  circular  and  quick  motion  to  the  upper  hone,  their 
left  hands  being  all  the  while  employed  in  fuppiying  frelh 
corn,  as  fah  as  the  bran  and  hour  efcaped  from  the  iides 
of  the  machine. 

By  adverting  to  this  cuhom  of  daily  grinding  corn  for 
the  family,  we  lee  the  import  of  the  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 
Roman J'nali  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill  Ji  one,  to  pledge  ; 
far  lie  takelh  a.  man's  life  to  pledge ;  hnce,  if  either  were 
taken,  his  wife  could  not  grind  her  daily  proviflon  of 
corn  for  the  family.  We  fee  a’lfo  the  feverity  of  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  Babylon  ;  Rev.  xviii.  22.  The  found  of  a  mill- 
licne,  which  (hculd  grind  daily, Jhall  he  heard  no  more  at  all 
in  thee.  We  may  alfo  note  the  chara&eriftic  accuracy  of 
the  relation  in  Judges  ix.  53.  A  woman,  driven  to  defpe- 
ration  by  the' attack  of  Abimelech  on  the  tower,  ran  with 
her  mill-hone  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  threw,  not  we 
apprehend,  a  piece  of  a  mill-Jlcne ,  but  a  divifion  ©f  the 
mill  itfelf ;  for  inftance,  hg.  2.  on  the  head  of  Abimelech, 
and  iinafiied  his  flcull :  the  word  331  recab,  “  the  rider,” 
(beeaufe  the  upper  hone  evidently  rides  on  the  under,) 
being  inferted,  to  explain  the  foregoing  words,  “  a  divi¬ 
sion,  i.  e.  the  rider which  the  woman  had  only  to  fe- 
parafe  by  lifting  off  from  the  little  peg  which  united  the 
hones  together,  even  if  it  were  not  already  feparated  ;  and 
we  fee  that  this  hone,  if  “  two  feet  broad,”  was  amply 
fuffi.cient,  when  thrown  from  a  height,  to  fradiure  the 
fkull  of  any  man.  In  what  degree  the  under  hone  was 
harder  than  the  upper  is  not  eaiy  to  lay  ;  but,  from  the 
expreflion,  job.  xli.  24.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  ftone  ;  as 
hard  as  the  nether  mUi-Jlnne ;  i.  e.  the  under  divifion  of  the 
mill;  it  fhouldfeem  that  the  finer  and  dofer-grained  hones 
were  cholen  for  that  iituation. 

The  editor  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  remarks,  that  we 
discover  in  the  Philihines’  ufage  of  Samfon,  a  degree  of 
vindictive  contempt,  which  perhaps  they  could  not  con¬ 
trive  to  exceed.  That  hero  being  blind,  yet  of  great 
hrength;  they  made  him  the  grinder  for  the  prifon  :  it  was 
women’s  work,  therefore  feverely  degrading  to  the  hero  : 
jt  was  hmple  work  requiring  no  art :  it  was  laborious  work 
wherein  his  great  hrength  was  of  ufe  ;  and  thus  by  drudg¬ 
ing  for  them,  he  earned  a  livelihood  for  himfelf.  In  this 
view  Samion  was  worle  ufed  than  Job  (xxxfi.  10.)  {'up- 
poles  might  befal  his  wife  :  “  Let  my  u  ife  be  fo  degraded, 
that,  inhead  of  having  her  corn  ground  for  her,  lhe  {hall 
joerfoxm  that  menial  office  herlelx  3  and  not  for  herlelf, 
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nor  for  me,  but  let  her  grind  for  another."  Simpfon,  the 
hero,  ground  corn,  women’s  work,  as  a  vilely-fit  employ¬ 
ment  for  Dalriah’s  deluded  lover-,  he  ground  too  for 
others  !  tor  thole  in  prifon  with  himfelf !  Samfon,  the 
hero,  was  employed  as  Ifaiah  calls  to  the  virgin  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Babylon  to  be  :  “  Come  down,  fit  in  the  dujl,  Jit  on 
the  ground!  there  is  no  throne;  i.  e.  no  chair  for  thee: 
take  the  mill-Jlone,  and  grind  meal:  nay,  more,  whereas 
women  who  grind  ufually  fing  while  grinding,  Jit  thou 
filent,  and  get  into  darlinfs :  into  dark  holes  and  corners, 
endeavouring  fomewhat  to  conceal  thy  vexation  and  dif- 
gvace.”  Ifaiah  xlvii.  1.  Did  Samfofi  thus  fit  on  the 
ground  ?  filent  ? — furely  he  rather  groaned  or  roared  for. 
vexation  ! 

We  can  hardly  call  fig.  4  a  mill ;  but  it  is  an  inftru¬ 
ment  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  though  it  rather  bruifes 
than  grinds.  It  conllfts  of  two  parts ;  a  hollow  hone, 
and  a  roljer,  which,  being  rolled  upon  the  corn  to  be. 
ground,  reduces  it  to  a  coarfe  meal.  Niebuhr  tells  us 
that  this  inhrument  was  ufed  on-board  the  lhip  in  which 
he  voyaged  ;  and  that,  after  being  ufed  to  it,  coffee-  thus 
bruiled  was  elteemed  by  him  fuperior  in  flavour  to  that' 
which  was  ground,  as  the  Arabs  maintained  that  corn 
alfo  was.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  could  make  any 
difference  whatever  in  either  cafe.  Calmet's  Did.  Frag¬ 
ment  cix. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  improvement  of  mills  would  be 
fuch  a  machine  as  i9  ufed  by  the  Chinele  in  bruifing  their 
rice.  A  large  ftrong  earthen  veffsl,  or  hollow  ftone,  in 
form  fomewhat  like  that  which  is  ufed  elfewhere  for  fil¬ 
tering  of  water,  is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the 
grain  in  it  is  ftruck  with  a  conical  ftone  fixed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  lever;  and  cleared,  fometim.es  indeed  imper¬ 
fectly,  from  the  hulk.  The  ftone  is  worked  frequently  by 
a  perfon  treading  upon  the  end  of  the  lever,  as  hrown  at 
fig.  5.  The  fame  objeCt  is  attained  alfo  by  paffing  the 
grain  between  two  fiat  ftones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upper 
of  which  turns  round  upon  the  other,  but  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  it  as  not  to  break  the  intermediate  grain.  The 
operation  is  performed  on  a  larger  fcalein  mills  turned  by1 
water;  the  axis  of  the  wheel  carrying  feveral  arms,  which, 
by  ftriking  upon  the  ends  of  levers,  raife  them  in  the  fame- 
manner  as  appears  to  be  done  by  the  man’s  feet  in  the  En¬ 
graving.  Sometimes  twenty  of  thefe  levers  are  worked,  aft 
once.  Staunton’s  Embaffy,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

To  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  corn-mills  are  mads 
at  prefent,  we  may  inftance  the  hand-mill  reprefented  at 
fig.  6.  where  A  and  B  reprefent  the  two  ftones  between 
which  the  corn  is  ground,  and  of  which  the  upper  one  A 
tu-rns  round,  but  the  lower  one  (B)  remains  fixed  and 
immovable.  The  upper  ftone  is  five  inches  thick,  and 
twenty-one  broad  ;  the  lower  one  fomewhat  broader.  C 
is  a  cog-wheel,  having  fixteen  or  eighteen  cogs,  which 
go  into  the  trundle  F,  having  nine  {pokes,  fixed  to  the 
axis  G,  the  latter  being  firmly  inferted  into  the  upper 
ftone  A  at  K  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron.  FI  is  the  hop¬ 
per  into  which  the  corn  is  put ;  I  the  fhoe  to  carry  it  by 
little  and  little,  through  a  hole  at  K,  in  betwixt  the 
ftones,  where  being  ground  into  meal,  it  comes  out 
through  the  eye  at  L.  Both  ftones  are  inciofed  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  wooden  cafe,  of  fuch  a  size  as  will  admit  the  upper 
one  to  run  freely  within  it.  The  under  ftone  is  fupported 
by  ftrong  beams,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure  ;  the  fpin- 
dle  G  hands  on  the  beam  N  M,  which  lies  upon  the  bearer 
O.  One  end  of  this  bearer  refts  upon  a  fixed  beam,  and 
the  other  has  a  firing  fixed  to  it,  and  going  round  the 
pin  P,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  timbers  of  O  and  M  N 
may  be  railed  or  lowered,  and  thus  the  ftones  put  nearer 
to  or  removed  farther  from  each  other,  in  order  to  grind 
fine  or  coarfe.  When  the  corn  is  to  be  ground,  it  . muff 
be  put  into  the  hopper  by  little  at  a  time.  A  man  turns 
the  handle  D,  and  thus  the  cog-wheel  and  trundle  are 
carried  round  alfo  together  with  the  ftone  A.  The  axis 
G  is  angular  at  K  ;  and,  as  it  goes  round,  {hakes  the  ftipe 
I,  and  iiiakes  the  corn  fall  graduallytthroiigh  the  hole  K, 
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The  upper  ftone  going  round  grinds  it,  throwing  out  the 
meal,  as  already  faid,  at  the  eye  L.  Another  handle,  if 
thought  proper,  may  be  put  at  the  other  gnd  E.  The 
ipindle  mull  go  through  both  ftones  in  order  to  reach  the 
beam  M  N,  and  the  hole  through  which  it  paffes  is  faf- 
tened  with  leather  or  wood,  fo  that  no  meal  can  pals 
through.  Mr.  Emerfon,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
obferves,  that  “  it  is  a  pity  l'ome  fuch  mills  are  not  made 
at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  who  are  much 
diftreffed  by  the  roguery  of  the  millers.” 

The  coniftruftion  of  a  horfe-mill  differs  not  from  that  of 
the  band-mill  jull  defcribed  ;  excepting  that,  inftead  of  the 
handle  D,  the  fpindle  is  furnilhed  with  a  long  horizontal 
lever  and  cogged  wheel,  which  turns  the  trundle  and 
ftones,  as  already  mentioned.  The  ftones  are  much  heavier 
than  in  the  hand-mill.  If  wings,  or  fails,  be  fixed  fo  as  to 
communicate  with  the  cogged  wheel  and  trundle,  then  we 
have  a  wind-mill  ;  and  nearly  the  fame  machinery,  fo 
fituated  that  a  wheel  turned  by  a  dream  of  water  may  aft 
upon  the  fame  parts,  gives  us  a  water-will.  See,  for  full 
particulars,  the  article  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv.  p.  685  and 
765.  and  Plate  X.  and  XXVIII.  And,  as  wind-mills  fo 
effentially  contribute  to  agricultural  and  domeltic  conve¬ 
nience,  we  fhall  add  a  delineation  of  a  fpecimen  of  thofe 
employed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lifbon  ;  becaul'e  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  their  fails  is  in  fome  refpefts  different  from,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  lord  Somerville,  fuperior  to,  thofe  ufed  in 
Great  Britain.  See  fig.  7.  The  advantages  of  mills  on  this 
conftruftion  are  dated  by  his  lordfhip  to  be  the  following : 

1 .  That  the  broad  part  of  the  fail  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
or  branch,  and  thus  an  equal  refidance  may  be  overcome 
with  lefs  length  of  branches,  or  arms.  Thefe  being  con- 
fequently  diortened,  a  confiderable  weight  of  timber  will 
be  rendered  unneceflary,  and  a  material  having  of  expenfe 
be  obtained,  in  the  height,  prime  cod,  and  fubfequent  re¬ 
pairs,  of  the  mill.  1.  The  fails,  condrufted  on  the  plan 
above  reprefented,  may  be  fet  to  draw  in  a  manner  dmilar 
to  the  day-fails  of  a  fhip  ;  and,  as  they  are  fwelled  more 
than  thole  of  common  mills,  his  lordfhip  remarks,  that 
they  will  render  it  unnecedary  to  bring  the  mill  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  wind  ;  a  practice  which,  in  machines  of  the 
ufual  condruftion,  is  always  attended  with  confiderable 
trouble. 

The  hint  of  Mr.  Emerfon,  recommending  parifh-mills  in 
this  country,  has  been  afted  upon  occafionally  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  real  or  artificial.  The  following  account,  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  parifh-mill  at  Chidehurd,  is  copied  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

The  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1795 
led  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chidehurd  into  a  wifh, 
that  they  might  have  a  mill  on  their  common,  under  fuch 
regulations  that  each  perfon  in  the  parifh  might  be  certain 
of  having  his  own  corn  fairly  ground,  and  returned  to  him 
in  due  meafure,  and  of  its  being  dreffed  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  finenefs  as  he  fhould  choofe ;  or  that  he  might  be  able 
to  purchal'e,  at  a  fair  price,  fuch  kind  of  dour,  mixed  or 
unmixed,  as  he  wifhed.  The  building  of  one  at  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  the  parilh  was  the  fird  thought.  But  they  were 
difiuaded  from  that,  by  its  being  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  fuch  an  expenfe  would  fall  very  heavy  upon  many 
perfons,  who  could  already  barely  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  prefent  rates.  For,  whether  the  principal  were  to  be 
raifed  upon  the  parilh  in  the  fird  indance,  or  the  money  to 
be  obtained  by  granting  life-annuities  out  of  the  rates, 
which  lad  requires  a  fpecial  authority,  in  either  cafe  it 
would  be  felt  as  a  very  great  burthen.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  to  the  parifliioners,  that,  if  they  would  give  their 
confent  to  the  granting  of  a  part  of  the  common  for  that 
purpofe,  a  fet  ol  ladies  and  gentlemen  (the  number  of  them 
beingat  lad  fettled  to  be  ten)  would  undertake  the  whole 
at  their  own  expenfe,  and  build  a  parifii-mill.  Two  parti¬ 
cular  days  in  each  week  diould  be  allotted  to  the  working 
for  the  poor,  or  for  fuch  perfons  as  diould  bring  but  fmall 
quantities  of  corn  to  be  ground.  The  perfon  who  brought 
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it  diould  be  allowed,  if  he  cliofe,  to  day  and  fee  it  ground  ; 
and,  after  having  it  dreffed  juft  as  he  might  choofe,  fhould 
take  it  away  with  him,  upon  paying  in  ready  money  qd. 
per  bufhel  for  the  grinding,  and  2d.  for  the  dreding,  if 
required  to  be  dreffed :  but  that  on  other  days,  or  when 
there  was  no  grift- work  fent  in,  the  mill  might  be  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  ;  or  it  might  be  let  by 
them  to  a  tenant,  under  the  fame  reftriftions.  On  thefe 
conditions  the  ground  was  granted  :  and,  on  the  failure 
of  the  conditions,  it  was  agreed  that  it  fhould  be  forfeited, 
and  revert  fo  the  parifh. 

The  original  idea  of  the  proprietors  was  to  ereftamill, 
fuch  as  had  been  built  a  few  years  before  on  Dartford 
Brent.  The  bafement  of  brick,  the  mill  itfelf  of  timber, 
with  the  head  alone  turning  to  the  wind.  The  colt  of 
that  at  Dartford  was  laid  to  have  been  800I.  The  lum  of 
stool,  more  was  intended  to  be  added  for  a  houfe  for  the 
miller;  the  fhares  being  eftimated  at  iool.  to  each  pro¬ 
prietor.  Mr.  Hall  of  Dartford,  who  had  been  employed 
111  the  mill  at  that  place,  was  confulted:  and  at^aft  it 
was  agreed  that  he  fhould  build  that  at  Chiflehurft.  No 
precile  terms-  were  drawn  up  in  writing  concerning  it. 
He  offered  to  undertake  it  for  1000I.  or  to  build  it  as 
fhould  be  direfted,  and  to  be  paid  by  meafure  and  value 
when  it  was  completed.  The  laft  propofal  was  preferred. 
Orders  were  given  to  him  accordingly.  He  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  early  in  the  fpring  of  1796  ;  and  the  mill  began  to 
work  in  April  1797;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  Sep¬ 
tember  in  that  year.  In  the  mean  time  a  neat  miller’s 
houfe  was  finiflied  ;  and  about  two  acres  of  land  inclofed 
for  his  ufe.  The  mill  carries  three  pair  of  fcones.  Two 
pair  of  French  ones  for  wheat ;  and  one  bed-ftone,  French, 
with  a  runner  of  Peak-ftone,  for  barley,  or  hogs’  meat. 
There  is  all'o  a  machine  for  drefling  the  meal ;  in  which 
the  revolution  of  the  brufhes  is  eaiily  reverfed,  for  their 
prefervation ;  as  alfo  a  bolting-machine  for  cloths  of 
various  lizes.  The  mill  itfelf  draws  up  the  facks,  and  fets 
them  down  on  any  of  the  floors.  The  wind-fhaft,  and 
the  crofs,  are  of  call-iron.  The  head  turns  itfelf  to  the 
wind,  by  a  fan-tail  and  rack-work.  The  cap  is  a  hemi- 
fphere  very  curioufly  formed,  both  for  beauty  and  for 
keeping  out  the  weather,  by  means  of  bent  planks.  The 
weather-boarding  of  the  mill  itfelf  is  unufually  good  ; 
every  part  being  covered  doubly.  The  joints  at  each 
angle  (for  the  body  of  the  mill  is  oftagonal)  are  covered 
with  fheet  lead :  which  helps  to  form  part  of  a  metallic 
communication  from  the  top  to  the  earth,  as  a  fecurity 
againft  lightning. 

The  deiign  of  the  proprietors  in  erefting  the  mill,  was 
not  to  underfell  the  fair  dealer  in  any  refpeft;  or  to  let 
even  the  poor  have  their  meal  at  a  price  below  the  mar¬ 
ket :  but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  each  perfon,  in  every 
ftation  of  life,  to  obtain  fuch  flour  of  any  fort  of  grain 
as  he  might  choofe  ;  and  to  obtain  it  of  a  good  quality. 
All  the  effett  intended  to  be  produced  on  other  millers,  or  on 
the  retail  dealers  of  the Jhops,  was  to  make  it  their  interejl  to 
deal  fairly  by  their  cuftomers. 

Parifh-mills  are"at  prefent  much  wanted :  the  ereftiora 
of  them  will  be  very  ufeful  in  molt  parts  of  England ; 
and,  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  they  will  pay  a 
lufficient  intereft  upon  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
ereftion  of  them. 

The  mills  which  grind  for  the  London  market  ufe  three 
dreffmg-machines :  the  fineft  flour  is  that  which  has  been 
palled  through  a  wire-cloth  of  64.  per  inch,  when  the  meal 
is  dreffed  the  firft  time;  the  other  part  of  the  cylinder  is 
coarfe  wire,  which  buffers  a  coarfe  meal,  called  middlings 
to  pafs  through  it;  but  the  bran  and  coarfe  pollard  tail 
out  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  middlings  are  ground 
over  again  in  a  pair  of  mill -ftones  which  are  rather  dull, 
and  become  unfit  for  grinding  corn  without  drefling 
them  again :  then,  after  this  fecond  grinding,  the  meal  it 
dreffed  in  the  cloth  machine,  called  the  bolting-cloth, 
which  takes  out  the  fecond  flour,  and  the  pollard  comes 
out  at  the  end  of  the  cloth  :  the  bran  and  the  pollard  to- 
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gef her  are  now  put  into  the  clearing-oft'  machine,  which 
is  a  coarfe  wire-cylinder  of  the  kind  w'e  have  defcribed, 
and  by  it  is  feparated  into,  ill,  hog-pollard,  which  is.  the 
fined  fort;  2d,  hprfe-pollard ;  and,  3d,  bran.  A  pair  of 
mill-hones  will  grind  five  bufhels  of  wheat  per  hour,  when 
in  good  condition  ;  but  require  to  be  taken  up  and  drefled 
once  a- week,  if  ufed  conbantly.  This  d refling  is  done  by 
picking  the  furface  of  the  ftone  over  with  the  mill-pick, 
to  cut  the  grooves  and  furrows  (harp,  that  they  may  grind 
and  cut  the  corn  between  them. 

PetTons  riotoufly  affembling  and  deftroying,  or  malici- 
©ufly  burning,  any  wrind  faw-mill,  wind-mill,  or  water¬ 
mill,  &c.  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  by  9  Geo.  III.  c.  29.  Profecution  to  be  com¬ 
menced  within  eighteen  months  after  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted.  By  41  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  the  damages  occafioned  by 
demolifliing  any  luch  mill  by  perfons  riotoufly  afi'embled, 
may  be  l’ued  for  and  recovered  in  the  manner  provided 
for  by  1  Geo.  flat.  2.  c.  5.  refpe fling  the  demolifliing  of 
churches  and  other  buildings.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  any 
perfon  who  (hall  malicioufly  let  fire  to  any  mill  in  the 
pofleflion  of  any  other  perfon,  or  of  any  body  corporate, 
•(hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Water-mills  have  long  been  great  nuifances  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  by  preventing  the  ul'e  of  the  dreams  on  which  they 
band,  in  many  cafes,  for  irrigating  and  flooding  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  by  which  much  improvement  is  kept  back, 
that  would  otherwife  take  place.  They  are  alfo  injurious 
by  obdrufting  and  damming-up  the  water  in  numerous 
indances,  fo  as  to  render  it  dagnant  on  the  ground  above. 
Wind  and  beam  may,  however,  be  applied  as  the  mov¬ 
ing  powers  of  mills  without  producing  any  luch  efteft, 
and  are,  of  courfe,  the  mod  proper  powers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  ancient  feudal  cubom  of  obliging  tenants  to  grind 
at  the  lord’s  mills  is  now'  almod  wholly  done  away. 
Draining  or  lifting-mills  are  often  extremely  ufeful  in 
difeharging  water  from  low  bat  lands  in  many  lituations. 
Tdie  moving  pow'er  in  thele  is  commonly  wind. 

By  an  ancient  ordinance,  the  toll  for  grinding  (hall  be 
taken  either  to  the  20th  or  24th  corn ;  and  yet,  in  fome 
places,  millers  claim  and  take  the  16th  part:  but  Mr. 
Dalton  fays,  that  the  miller  diould  take  but  one  quart 
for  grinding  one  bufhel  of  hard  corn;  and,  if  he  carry 
back  the  grid  to  the  owner,  he  may  take  two  quarts  of 
fuch  corn,  i.  e.  wheat,  rye,  and  meflin,  (wheat  and  rye 
mixed.)  For  malt  he  diall  take  half  as  much  as  for  hard 
corn.  By  Holt,  C.  J.  the  toll  of  a  mill  mud  be  regulated 
by  cubom  ;  and,  if  the  miller  take  more  than  the  cubom 
warrants,  it  is  extortion  :  but,  if  it  be  a  new'  mill,  the 
miller  is  not  redrained  to  any  certain  toll.  1  Raym .  149. 
In  (ome  places  the  tenants  are  bound  to  have  their  corn 
ground  at  the  lord’s  mill.  'When  a  miller,  upon  infor¬ 
mation  given  on  oath  to  any  magidrate,  is  ful'pedled  of 
adulterating  meal  or  dour,  the  heufe,  mill,  &c.  of  fuch 
miller,  may  be  entered  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
of  a  magidrate,  at  all  lealbnable  times  of  the  day,  to 
fearch  for  difeovery ;  and,  if  fuch  adulterated  meal  or 
dour  be  found,  it  may  be  feized  by  the  officer  executing 
the  warrant-,  or  feized  by  the  magidrate  to  whom  it  is 
carried,  and  difpofed  of  at  his  dil'cretion.  31  Geo.  III.  c.  29. 
A  miller  who  hath  corn  given  him  to  grind,  and  who 
charges  for  that  which  is  bad,  is  indiftable  ;  and  he  may 
be  guilty  of  felony  by  taking  away  any  part  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  deal  it.  Hawk.  c.  33.  Millers  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
mon  buyers  of  any  corn,  with  a  view  to  fell  the  fame 
again,  either  in  corn  or  meal.  JQalt.  c.  122.  By  36  Geo.  III. 
c.  85.  every  miller  (hall  keep  balances  and  weights,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dandard  of  the  exchequer,  which  may 
be  examined  by  a  perfon  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  102.  and,  in  default  thereof,  the  miller 
Ihall  forfeit  not  exceeding  20s'.  Millers  may  ke  required 
to  weigh  corn;  and, on  refufal,  Ihall  forfeit  not  exceeding 
40s.  Millers  are  to  deliver  the  whole  produce  of  corn 
when  ground,  if  required,  allowing  for  wade  in  grinding 


and  dreffing,  and  for  toll  when  taken  ;  and,  if  fuch  com 
Ihall  w'eigh  lefs  than  the  full  wreight,  fuch  miller  (hall,  for 
every  bufliel  of  corn  deficient  in  w'eight, -forfeit  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  is.  and  alfo  treble  the  value  of  fuch  deficiency. 
When  toll  is  taken,  it  (hall  be  deducted  before  the  com 
fliali  be  put  into  the  mill.  No  miller  (hall  demand  com 
for  toll,  but  in  lieu  thereof  diall  be  entitled  to  payment 
in  money,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  not  exceeding  5I. 
excepting  wdien  perflons  dial!  not  have  money  to  pay  for 
grinding.  But  this  (hall  not  extend  to  mills  called  “  Soke- 
mills,”  or  fuch  ancient  mills  as  are  edabliflied  by  cubom. 
and  the  law'  of  the  land  ;  which  mills  diall  continue  to 
take  toll  as  they  have  been  accudomed  to  do.  Every 
miller  is  required  to  put  up  in  his  mill  a  table  of  the 
prices  in  money,  or  of  the  amount  of  toll  or  multure,  oil 
pain  of  forfeiting  20s.  for  every  fuch  offence. 

Mills  are  various  in  their  kinds,  and  of  very  extenflve 
ufe.  They  are  dibinguidied,  of  courfe,  by  particular 
names,  fometimes  taken  from  the  powers  by  which  they 
are  moved,  as  hand-mills,  horfe-mills,  wind-mills,  water- 
mills,  as  to  which  fee  Mechanics  and  this  article  fupra  ; 
fometimes  their  names  are  derived  from  the  ufes  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  levigating-mills,  boring-mills,  law- 
mills,  See.  Indeed  the  term  is  extended  to  any  machine 
which,  being  moved  by  fome  external  force,  ferves  to 
give  a  violent  impreffion  on  things  applied  to  it ;  and  in 
this  fenfe,  they  are  machines  of  vad  ufe  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures,  arts,  and.  trades  ;  for  the  making  and  preparing 
divers  kinds  of  merchandife.  Thus  we  have  marble- 
mills,  (fee  Marmor,  vol.  xiv.)  paper-mills,  fugar-mills, 
See.  See.  which  fee  refpedlively.  Mills  are  alfo  ufed  at 
prefent  in  coining;  fee  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.444.  The 
little  machine  ufed  by  the  wire-draw'ers,  confiding  of  tw'o 
cylinders  of  deel,  ferving  to  batten  the  gold  or  filver  wire, 
and  reduce  it  into  laminse,  or  plates,  is  alfo  called  a  mill, 
or  a  flatting-mill.  They  have  alfo  mills  to  wind  the  gold 
wire  or  thread  on  the  filk;  thefe  are  compofed  of  fevers! 
row's  of  bobbins,  all  turned  at  the  fame  time.  The  ma¬ 
chines  for  drawing  lead  into  (beets  for  plumbers,  and 
thinner  for  printers,  (which  latter  is  now  difufed,)  are 
more  properly  called  flatting-mills.  The  thre(hing-ma- 
chines  are  fometimes  called  mills;  for  w'hich  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  597.  and  Plate  X. 

MILL,  f  A  money  of  account  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  icoo  mills  being  —  100  cents  =:  10  deniers  = 
a  dollar. 

To  MILL,  v.a.  To  grind;  to  comminute.  To  beat 
up  chocolate.  To  (lamp  coin  in  the  mints. — It  would  be 
better  for  your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole 
legend  on  their  edges  ;  but,  at  the  lame  time  that  they 
are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they  have  other  inferiptions  on 
the  face  and  the  reverie.  AddiJ'on. — Wood’s  halfpence  are 
not  milled,  and  therefore  more  eafily  counterfeited.  Swift. 

MILL  (John),  a  very  learned  Engiifli  divine  and  bib¬ 
lical  critic,  was  born  at  Shapp  in  Welbnoreland,  about 
the  year  1645.  He  was  entered  a  fervitor  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  in  1661  ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1 666,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1669.  Afterwards  he 
w'as  eleided  a  fellow'  of  his  college,  and  became  an  emi¬ 
nent  tutor.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  alfo 
dibinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  pulpit-talents,  and  was  much 
admired  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  One  fpecimen  only  of 
his  fermons  was  committed  to  the  prefs,  which  was 
preached  “  on  the  Feab  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blefied 
Virgin  Mary,  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Weffminber,” 
and  publidied  in  1676,  in  4to.  It  contains  judicious  ob- 
fervations  on  the  wordiip  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  (hows 
it  to  be  fo  far  from  having  been  an  apodolic  or  primitive 
pra£lice,tliat  neither  the  feripture,  nor  theChridian  writers 
for  the  fird  three  hundred  years,  give  the  lead  countenance 
to  fuch  a  kind  of  devotion.  About  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  his  countryman  and  fellow-collegian,  Dr.  Lamplugh, 
being  made  bifliop  of  Exeter,  appointed  Mr.  Mill  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral  church. 
In  1680,  our  author  was  admitted  to  the  degree  ofbache- 
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lor  of  divinity ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  prefented 
by  his  college  to  the  reftory  of  Blechingdon  in  Oxford - 
ftiire.  He  proceeded  D.  D.  in  the  year  laH  mentioned  ; 
about  which  time  he  was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  king  Charles  II.  Dr.  Mill  had  now  been  employed  for 
Ibme  years  in  preparing  for  the  p.refs  his  very  valuable 
edition  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  will  tranfinit  his 
name  with  diftinguilhed  honour  to  pofterity.  This  grand 
and  elaborate  work  he  had  been  advifed  and  encouraged 
to  undertake  by  Dr.  John  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford  ;  and 
the  impreffion  was  begun  at  the  printing-houfe  near  the 
theatre  in  that  city,  at  his  lordlhip’s  expenfe.  The  death 
of  the  bilhop,  however,  occurring  when  about  fifteen 
Iheets  had  been  worked  off,  and  his  executors  not  being 
willing  to  proceed  with  the  work,  Dr.  Mill  refunded  to 
them  fuch  turns  as  his  lordfhip  had  advanced,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  complete  it  at  his  own  ritk.  To  this  noble  un¬ 
dertaking  he  devoted  the  thirty  laft  years  of  his  life,  with 
the  molt  patient  afliduity,  as  well  as  Icrupulous  care  ;  and 
he  had  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  his  uleful  labours  brought 
to  a  clofe,  and  the  fruits  cf  them  prefented  to  the  world. 
In  1685  Dr.  Mill  was  eledted  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall  in  Oxford  ;  which  preferment  was  very  acceptable, 
as  it  gave  him  an  honourable  fettlement  in  the  univerfity, 
and  enabled  him  to  profecute  his  defign  to  the  utmoft  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  was  alfo  further  rewarded  for  engaging  in 
it,  by  a  prefentation  to  a  prebendal  ftall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  which  Dr.  Sharp,  archbilhop  of  York,  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  from  queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1704.  His 
work  made  its  appearance  in  1707;  but  lie  did  not  fur- 
vive  this  event  more  than  a  fortnight,  being  carried  off" 
by  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy,  when  he  was  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Mill’s  great  work  is  entitled,  “  Novum  Teftaraen- 
tum  Graecum,  cum  Ledtiqnibus  variantibus  MSS.  Exem- 
plarium,  Verfionum,  Editionum,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scrip- 
torum  ecclefiafticorum ;  et  in  eafdem  Notis,  &c.”  in  folio. 
It  is  founded  upon,  and  is  an  improvement  of,  Robert 
Stephens’s  fumptuous  and  elegant  folio  edition,  publiffied 
at  Paris  in  1550,  which  has  in  the  inner  margin  the  col¬ 
lation  of  iixteen  manufcripts  ;  and  of  biftiop  Fell’s  neat 
and  accurate  edition  in  odlavo,  publilhed  at  Oxford  in 
1675.  To  the  various  readings  in  the  former,  our  author 
has  added  thole  of  fixteen  other  manufcripts  out  of  the 
Engliih  Polyglot  Bible.  He  alio  collated  himfelf  all  the 
valuable  manufcripts  in  England  ;  and  procured  colla¬ 
tions  of  the  moll:  efteemed  ones  at  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  tranflations. 
As  the  work  is  now  fcarce,  we  lhall  here  let  down  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  it  is  diftributed.  At  the  top  of  each  page  is 
the  facred  text,  in  a  large  and  beautiful  character ;  to 
which  fucceed  the  parallel  places  of  lcripture,  intermixed 
with  jcholia ,  or  Ihort  explanatory  notes,  taken  from  the 
fathers  and  other  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  .each  page  are  the  various  readings  in  two  co¬ 
lumns;  with  the  editor’s  judgment  upon  moil  of  them, 
notes,  and  lometimes  long  and  curious  differtations.  To 
the  whole  are  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  treating  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Tellament,  and  of  the  fettling  of 
the  facred  canon  ;  of  the  condition  and  ftate  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Teftament,  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
church ;  with  an  account  of  the  ancient  commentators 
upon  it,  tranflations,  and  moll  conliderable  editions ; 
and  concerning  this  edition  in  particular.  This  New 
Tellament  was  re-printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1710,  in  folio, 
by  Ludolph  Kulter,  who  reviled  Dr.  Mill’s  colledtion,  in¬ 
troduced  fome  alterations  in  the  difpofition  of  the  notes 
and  the  divifion  of  the  prolegomena  into  fedtions,  with  the 
defign  of  rendering  them  Hill  more  convenient,  and  aug¬ 
mented  it  with  the  collation  of  twelve  new  manufcripts. 

It  was  alio  reprinted  at  Leipficin  1723.  The  appearance 
of  this  work  gave  great  latisfadlion  to  the  learned  world 
in  general ;  but  there  were  fome  few  who  doubted  if  it 
might  not  tend  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  people,  by  coun¬ 
tenancing  the  notion  that  the  text  was  precarious,  as  the 


author  had  colledted  thirty  thoufand  various  readings. 
On  this  account  Dr.  Whitby  made  it  the  fubjedl  of  an  at¬ 
tack,  which  was  ably  anfwered  by  Mr.  Whifton,  and  ftili 
more  fully  by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  thirty-fecond  fedtion  of 
his  remarks  upon  it,  under  the  affumed  title  of  Phileleu- 
therus  Lipfienfis.  Biog.  Brit. 

MILL  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Stronfa.  Lat.  58.  59.  N.  Ion.  2.  20.  W. 

MILL'-COG,  J\  The  denticulations  on  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other  wheels. — • 
The  timber  is  uleful  for  mill-cogs.  Mortimer's  Hu fb.  • 
MILL  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio  in  lat.  40.  36.  N.  Ion.  80.  36.  W. 

MILL'-DAM,  f.  The  mound  by  which  the  water  is 
kept  up  to  raifie  it  for  the  mill. — A  very  firm  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  mill-dams  in  a  quick  or  running  fand,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  found  a  very  troublefome  circumltance,  is  by  laying 
the  foundation  with  unflaked  lime;  which,  by  flaking 
among  the  fand,  runs  together  into  a  hard-ftone,  which 
gives  a  very  firm  and  fure  foundation.  Plott's  Stafford- 
Jhire,  p.  336. 

MILL  GAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  :  ten  miles  eall 
of  Hindia. 

MILL-HO'LMS,  f.  A  term  applied  to  the  low  meadows, 
and  other  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  or  watery  places 
about  mill-dams.  The  foil  in  thefie  cafes  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality. 

MILL'-HORSE,  f.  A  horfe  that  turns  a  mill. — A  mill- 
liorfe,  Hill  bound  to  go  in  one  circle.  Sidney. 

MILL'-HOUSE,  J\  The  houfe  or  room  in  which  a  mill 
is  fet  up. 

MILL  I'SLANDS,  four  fmall  iflands  in  Hudfon’s  Bay. 
Lat.  64.  30.  N.  Ion.  78.  30.  to  79.40.  W. 

MILL'-POND,  or  Mill-pool,  j,  A  head  of  water 
dammed  up  to  drive  a  mill. 

MILL-REE'K,  f.  An  appellation  given  by  the  miners, 
employed  at  the  lead-hills  in  Scotland,  to  thole  affedlions 
cf  the  bowels,  and  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  poifon  of  the  lead.  The  melting-houfes,  in 
which  the  operations  are  carried  on,  are  called  mills,  be- 
caule  the  bellows  there  are  worked  by  water-wheels  ;  and 
the  reek,  or  fmoke,  arifing  from  the  melted  lead,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  the  difeafe  5  whence  the 
term  mill-reek  has  been  appropriated  to  the  malady.  Ejjays 
and  Obf.  Phyf.  and  Liter,  art.  xxii. 

MILL-SIX'PENCE,  f.  One  of  the  firll  milled  pieces  of 
money  ufed  in  England,  and  coined  in  1561.  Donee. — 
Seven  groats  in  mill-Jixpenees,  and  two  Edward  fliovel- 
boards  that  coll  me  two  lhillings  and  two  pence  apiece. 
ShakeJ'peare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

MILL'-STONE,  /.’  The  Hone  by  which  corn  is  com¬ 
minuted. — No  man  ihall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
Jtone  to  pledge.  Dent.  xxiv.  6. 

The  Hones  made  ufe  of  in  grinding  grain  and  other  fub- 
ftances  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  employed  ;  but  thole  chiefly  uleid  in 
grinding  wheat  into  flour,  were  formerly  imported  from 
France,  and  termed  burrs.  Lately,  however,  Hones  pro¬ 
per  for  this  ufe  have  been  dilcovered  in  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  as  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the  rirlt  of. 
thele  places  they  were  found  by  Mr.  Bowes,  in  a  quarry 
which  is  fituated  within  the  corporation-liberties  of  Con¬ 
way  :  the  Hone  appears  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that 
town,  and  extends  from  eaH  to  well  for  the  dillance  of  two. 
miles,  appearing  in  moH  places  upon  the  filrface  within 
that  dillance.  Such  an  immenfe  body  of  the  Hone  has 
been  left  bare  and  expofed  to  view,,  that  the  induHry  of 
age:  would  fcarcely  leffen  it.  A  deep  chafin  intervenes  at 
the  end  of  two  miles;  and,  on  examining  the  fame  line 
acrofs  this  valley,  he  found  the  Hone  mixed  up  with  va¬ 
rious  other  foffil  fubfiances,  to  which  it  feems  to  bear  no 
relation.  In  the  next  rife  of  mountains  it  relumes  its 
quality,  and  takes  a  foutherly  direction,  palling  through 
a,  range  of  hills  to  the  dillance  of  two  miles  more,  where 
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the  vein  dilappears.  It  is  every-where  the  higheft  ftra- 
tum  •  and,  when  difengaged  from  the  quarry  where  now 
worked  it  tumbles  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  the 
ulain  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Ihipping-place, 
where  fmall  veffels  may  lie  lately  in  all  weathers  at  a  na¬ 
tural  quay,  completely  calculated  for  this  bufinefs.  The 
quarry  lies  on  the  decline  of  a  hill :  the  vein  now  is  about 
eiaht  yards  wide  ;  but  he  has  reafon  to  fuppole  it  wider 
below  At  the  depth  he  has  lunk,  which  is  at  leaft  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet,  the  ftone  mends  in  quality.  When  firft  taken 
from  the  quarry,  it  is  much  fofter,  and  eafier  wrought  into 
ihape  than  when  expofed  to  the  air  :  even  a  day  makes  a 
difference.  The  vein  appears  to  him  quite  mexhauftible, 
and  contains  every  variety  of  the  ftone,  cellular  or  dole, 
iiard  or  loft.  The  right  in  this  trad  of  country  had  been 
prefented  to  him,  by  Mr.  Sneyd  of  Staffordfliire,  under  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  this  difcovery,  and 
can-y  it  vmoroully  into  effeCl ;  in  which  he  has  not  been 
dil'ippointed.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  fent  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  that  the 
ftones  railed  from  this  quarry  are  capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  molt  cafes  where  tliofe  imported  from  France 
have  been  in  ufe ;  and  that  the  ftone,  from  its  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  lee  ms  to  be  conftituted  of  quartz  and  cherts. 
r  And  in  the  latter  fituation,  1.  e.  in  Scotland,  ftones  fit 
for  this  ufe  were  difcovered  by  James  Brownhill,  miller ; 
who  when  the  late  unfortunate  war  had  rendered  the  get- 
tino-’of  the  French  burr  extremely  difficult,  as  he  was 
pafllno-  by  the  great  bafaltic  rock  of  the  Abbey  Craig, 
near  Stirling,  examined  the  texture  ot  leveral  maffes  of 
the  ftones  :  "he  found  one  lpecies  which  appeared  to  him 
fit  for  the  grinding  of  wheat,  and  brought  home  a  fample, 
which  he  lhowed  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ball,  agent  of  the 
Alloa  Mills,  who  agreed  to  make  trial  of  a  pair.  They 
were  put  up  under  his  direction  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  French  burr;  and,  on  their  being  fet  to  work,  gave 
fuch  fatisfaclion  to  the  cuftomers  of  the  mills,  as  induced 
the  Alloa  Mill  Company  to  have  another  pair,  and  totally 
to  lay  afidethe  French  burr  mill-ftones.  Ic  is  luggelted, 
that  the  French  burr-ftones  are  fo  porous,  as  to  make  it 
ne'cefl'ary  to  fill  up  the  cavities  with  a  preparation  of  alum  ; 
this  conliderable  expenle  is  faved  by  the  uniform  texture 
of  the  bafaltes  ;  and  their  fuperior  excellence  is  fo  appa¬ 
rent,  that  upwards  of  lixty  pair  are  now  at  work  in  leve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  demand  lor  them  is 
daily  increafing.  In  addition  it  is  ftated,  that  the  bafaltes 
mill-ftones  are  not  only  excellent  for  manufaCluring  of 
flour,  but  for  all  kind  of  grift.  The  diftillers  give  them 
a  decided  preference;  and  they  grind  oats  in  a  very  com¬ 
plete  ftyle,  as  the  meal  is  returned  quite  free  of  fand ; 
which  is  a  great  delideratum  lor  tliofe  places  wheie  oat- 
bread  is  in  ufe.  It  may  be  noticed,  that,  in  the.  lormei  of 
the  above  quarries,  mill-ftones  are  railed  which  are  of 
much  larger  fizes  than  the  French  burrs,  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  an  advantage  in  fome  cafes. 

The  following  remarks  are  offered  by  Mr.  Fergufon  on 
the  fize  and  velocity  of  mill-ftones.  The  diameter  of  the 
upper  ftone  is  generally  about  fix  feet,  the  lower  ftone 
about  an  inch  more  ;  and  the  upper  ftone,  when  new, 
contains  about  nai  cubic  feet,  which  weighs  lbmewhat 
more  than  1 9,000  pounds:  A  ftone  of  this  diameter  ought 
never  to  go  more  than  60  times  round  in  a  minute  ;  lor, 
if  it  tarns  fafter,  it  will  heat  the  meal.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Imifon,  the  mill-ftone  fliould  turn  twice  round  in  a 
fecond  of  time,  and  fliould  only  be  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  It  may  probably  be  imagined,  that  the  meal 
will  be  much  heated  by  fuch  a  rapid  motion  as  he  has  re¬ 
commended  ;  but  the  effeCl  is  counteracted  by  diminilhing 
the  fize  of  the  mill-ftone  from  fix  feet  to  four  and  a  halt. 
The  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  lmall  mill-ftone 
moving  twice  round  in  a  fecond,  is  only  one-third  greater 
than  the  velocity  of  the  large  mill-ftone  moving  once 
found  in  a  fecond. 

The  inode  of  preparing  mill-ftones  for  the  purpofe  of 
blinding  has  been  delcribed  under  the  article  Mechanics, 


vol.  xiv.  p.  684.  Fig.  8.  of  the  preceding  Plate,  represents 
the  furface  of  the  under  mill-ftone  ;  the  way  of  laying  out 
the  wads  or  channels  5  the  wooden  bufh  is  fixed  into  the 
hole  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  upper  end  of  the  iron 
fpindle  turns  round  ;  and  the  cafe  or  hoops  that  furround 
the  upper  one,  which  ought  to  be  two  inches  clear  of  the 
ftone  all  round  its  circumference.  Fig.  9.  fhows  the  up¬ 
per  mill-ftone,  and  iron  crofs  or  rynd  in  its  middle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fquare  hole  that  takes  in  a  fquare  on 
the  top  of  the  iron  fpindle,  to  carry  the  mill-ftone  round. 
When  the  working  ildes  or  faces  of  the  mill-ftones  are 
laid  uppermoft,  the  wads  muft  lie  in  the  fame  direction 
in  both,  that,  when  the  upper  ftone  is  turned  over,  and 
its  furface  laid  on  the  under  one,  then  the  channels  crofs 
each  other,  which  aftifts  in  grinding  and  throwing  out  the 
flour;  the  wads  are  alfo  laid  out  according  to  they/ay 
that  the  upper  ftone  revolves.  In  thefe  the  running  mill- 
ftone  is  fuppofed  to  turn  Junways,  or  what  is  called  a  right- 
handed  mill  ;  but,  if  the  ftone  revolves  the  other  way,  the 
channels  muft  be  cut  the  reverfe  of  this,  and  then  it  is 
termed  a  left-handed  mill. 

The  mill-ftones  which  we  find  preferved  from  ancient 
times,  are  all  fmall,  and  very  different  from  thofe  in  ufe 
at  prefent.  Thorelby  mentions  two  or  three  fuch  found 
in  England,  among  other  Roman  antiquities,  which  were 
but  twenty  inches  broad ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and 
the  ancient  Jews,  did  not  employ  horfes,  or  wind,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  as  we  do,  to  turn  their  mills,  but  made  their  flaves 
and  captives  of  war  do  this  laborious  work.  The  runner, 
or  loole  mill-ftone,  in  this  fort  of  grinding,  was  ufually 
very  heavy  for  its  fize,  being  as  thick  as  broad.  The  Tal- 
mudifts  have  a  ftory  that  the  Chaldeans  made  the  young 
men  of  the  captivity  carry  mill-ftones  with  them  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  where  there  feems  to  have  been  a  fcarcity  at  that  time  ; 
and  hence,  probably,  their  paraph  rale  renders  the  text 
“  have  borne  the  mills,  or  mill-ftones  ;”  which  might 
thus  be  true  in  a  literal  fenfe.  They  have  alfo  a  prover¬ 
bial  expreflion  of  a  man  “  with  a  mill-ftone  about  liis 
neck  ;”  which  they  ufe  to  exprefs  one  under  the  fevered: 
weight  of  affliction. 

MILL'-TEETH,  f.  The  grinders,  dentes  molares ;  dou¬ 
ble  teeth. — The  beft  inftruments  for  cracking  bones  and 
nuts  are  grinders,  or  mill-teeth.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

MIL'LACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  :  ten  miles  north  of  Confident. 

MIL'I.AH,  a  mountain  of  Algiers  :  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Tiffeflr. 

MIL'LAR  (John),  profeffor  of  law  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glalgow-,  was  born  in  1735,  in  the  parilh  of  Shotts,  in  La- 
markfhire.  He  received  his  grammar-education  at  the 
fchool  of  Hamilton,  whence  he  was  removed  at  the  age  of 
eleven  to  Glafgow.  He  was  defigned  for  the  church  ; 
but,  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries  having  infpired  him 
with  a  difinciination  to  fetter  himfelf  by  fubfcription  to 
articles  of  faith,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  bar,  and 
his  father  acquiefced  in  the  change.  After  he  had  riniih- 
ed  his  ftudies  at  Glafgow,  he  paffed  about  two  years  in  the 
family  of  lord  Karnes  as  tutor  to  his  Ion,  and  derived 
much  information  and  improvement  from  his  connection 
with  that  eminent  lawyer.  At  this  period  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  David  Hume,  to  whole  metaphyfi- 
cal  opinions  he  became  a  convert,  though  he  materially 
differed  from  him  upon  political  topics.  In  1760  Mr. 
Millar  began  to  praCtife  at  the  bar  ;  and  was  regarded  as 
a  riling  young  lawyer,  when  he  thought  proper  fuddenly 
to  terminate  his  profelfional  career  by  becoming  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  vacant  profefforlliip  of  law  at  Glalgow.  To 
this  poll  he  was  appointed  in  1761,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  execute  its  duties.  Previoufly  to  his  appointment, 
the  ftudents  of  the  law-courfe  feldom  exceeded  four  or 
five  in  number;  but  his  reputation  produced  fuch  an  ac- 
ceflion  in  a  few  years,  that  they  frequently  amounted  to 
forty,  and  the  pupils  at  his  leCtures  on  government  were 
much  more  numerous.  He  leCtured  in  Englilh,  and  fpoke 
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fluently  with  the  aftiftance  of  mere  notes  only.  By  this 
method  his  leftures  were  rendered  full  of  variety  and  ani¬ 
mation  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  of  each  he  was  accuftomed 
to  explain  the  difficulties  and  objeftions  that  had  pre¬ 
ferred  themfelves  to  his  pupils,  in  a  free  and  familiar  con- 
verfation.  His  bufmefs  as  profefibr  was  that  of  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  Inftitutions  and  Pandefts  of  juftinian  ;  but 
to  this  he  fubjoined  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  jurifprudence, 
or  the  general  principles  of  law,  as  exilting  in  the  codes 
of  all  civilized  nations  :  he  likewife  employed  an  hour 
thrice  a-week  in  leftures  on  government,  and  twice  a- week 
on  the  law  of  Scotland.  A  fpirit  of  invelligation  had 
given  birth  to  a  literary  fociety  among  the  clergy  and 
profefl'ors  of  Glafgow,  of  which  Mr.  Millar  became  an 
aftive  member.  Few  men  were  more  ready  at  difcuflions. 
of  the  philofophical  kind ;  and  all  the  branches  of  fcience 
connefted  with  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind  were  ex¬ 
tremely  familiar  to  him.  In  1771  he  publilhed  a  treatife 
on  “The  Origin  of  the  Diftinftion  of  Ranks,”  which 
contained  a  view  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  feveral 
relations  of  fociety  by  the  gradual  progrefs  of  civilization 
and  improvement.  It  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  went  through  feveral  editions  ;  and  a  tranflation  of 
it  into  French  made  it  known  and  efteemed  upon  the 
continent.  His  enquiries  into  the  Englifh  government, 
which  made  an  important  part  of  his  leftures;  together 
with  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
induced  him,  in  1787,  to  publilh  “  An  Hiltorical  View  of 
the  Englilli  Government,  from  the  Settlement  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  to  the  Acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.” 
In  this  work  there  is  much  refearch  into  the  I'emote  pe¬ 
riods  of  this  government,  and  many  difquifitions  into  the 
nature  and  limits  of  its  conftituent  parts;  and,  though 
the  manner  of  treating  the  fubjeft  was  too  profound  to  be 
popular,  its  intriniic  merit  carried  it  through  three  edi¬ 
tions.  Of  the  ftyle  of  thefe  works  it  is  fufficient  praile, 
confidering  their  ftriftly-didaftic  character,  to  fay,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  that  “  perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  nnd  a  fentence  which  can  require  a  fecond  pe- 
rufal  to  be  diftinftly  underftood.” 

Among  the  parties  which  have  divided  the  prefent  reign, 
Mr.  Millar  attached  himfelf  exclufively  to  that  of  the 
Whigs,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  them  which 
had  firft  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Fox,  at  their  head.  With  the  utmoft  purity  of  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  mod  independent  fpirit,  he  warmly  fup- 
ported  their  principles  through  all  the  viciftitudes  of  ad- 
miniftration  and  public  opinion.  He  was  always  fulpi- 
cious  of  power ;  and,  feeling  a  full  conviftion  of  the  truth 
of  the  declaration  of  the  houfe  of  commons  concerning 
the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  he  was  a  zealous 
friend  to  all  attempts  for  reftraining  it.  It  was  probably 
in  confequence  of  his  jealoufy  of  authority,  that,  in  the 
limited  degree  in  which  he  ftill  followed  the  profeffion  of 
an  advocate,  he  made  it  a  conftant  praftice  to  appear  in 
the  circuits  as  council  for  criminals  ;  and  few  pleader's 
furpaffed  him  in  the  acutenefs  with  which  he  examined 
evidence,  and  the  force  with  which  he  addrelfed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  juries.  His  abhorrence  of  flavery  naturally  led 
him  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  the  efforts  for  the  abolition 
of  the  flave-trade  ;  and  he  was  a  conftant  attendant  upon 
all  the  meetings  held  at  Glafgow  by  the  friends  of  hu¬ 
manity  for  that  purpofe.  The  fame  principles  led  him  to 
rejoice  in  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
in  which  great  event  his  fanguine  difpofition  beheld  an 
opening  for  the  rapid  advance  of  mankind  in  focial  im¬ 
provement.  To  its  caufe  he  remained  attached,  even  after 
a  marked  deteftation  of  it  was  become  the  teft  of  loyalty 
and  patriotif'm  in  this  country,  and  when  he  flood  aim  off 
alone,  in  his  circle,  as  its  advocate. 

Mr.  Miliar’s  refearches  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
politics  and  law.  .  He  was  an  able  and  profound  metaphy- 
fician  :  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  imagination, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  was  alfo  very  extenlive ;  and 
his  criticifms  were  at  once  ingenious  and  lolid,  evincing 
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an  admirable  union  of  acutenefs  of  underftanding  with 
an  elegant  and  correft  tafte.  Fie  died  on  the  30th  of  May 
1801,  at  die  age  of  lixty-nine,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
manulcripts,  from  which,  in  1803,  were  printed,  in  two 
volumes,  his  pofthumous  works,  confifting  of  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  his  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Englifh  Government. 
from  the  Acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  fome  fe- 
parate  diflertations  connefted  with  the  fubjeft.  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Millar,  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Origin  of  the  Bijiinttion  of  Ranks. 

MILLA'RES,  or  Mil'las,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  on  the  Xucar:  eighteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  St.  Felipe. 

MIL'LAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
eaft  Pyrenees :  nine  miles  weft  of  Perpignan,  and  twelve 
north-eaft  of  Prades. 

MILLE'A,  J\  [named  by  Cavanilles  in  honour  of  Mr. 
JulianMilta,  head  gardener  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden 
at  Madrid.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  bexandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  coronarise,  Linn,  (lilia, 
Jrjf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  none. 
Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ;  tube  elongated, 
ftraight;  limb  fpreading,  deeply  cloven  into  fix  “ovate 
fegments,  the  alternate  ones  narrower,  and  tipped  with  a 
fhort  hooked  appendage.  Stamina  :  filaments  fcarcely 
diicernible  5  antherm  fix,  oblong,  ereft,  and  approaching 
each  other,  almoft  fefiile,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the 
corolla,  and  inferred  into  the  upper  part  or  throat  of  the 
tube.  Piftillutn  :  gernien  fuperior,  on  a  very  long  ftalk, 
triangular,  inclofedin  the  tube  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  pro¬ 
minent  ;  liigmas  three,  globular,  covered  with  thick  hairs. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  triangular,  of  three  valves 
and  three  cells.  Seeds :  many  in  each  cell,  ovate,  pointed, 
compreffed  into  the  fhape  of  a  little  bag. — Effential  Cha¬ 
mber.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  with  a  fiat  limb,  deeply 
fix-cleft ;  anthene  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube  ; 
germen  ftalked  ;  capfule  of  three  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

Millea  biflora,  the  only  fpecies.  A  native  of  Mexico. 
It  flowers  and  bears  feed  in  the  garden  at  Madrid  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Root  an  ovate  bulb,  with  very-flefhy  oblong  fibres, 
covered  with  a  thin  reddifh  (kin.  Radical  leaves  a  foot 
high  or  more,  awl-fhaped,  fometimes  furrowed  on  the  in¬ 
ner  fide,  finooth,  and  generally  longer  than  the  fcape. 
Stalks  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  round,  fluff,  generally  forked 
and  two-flowered.  Corolla  white,  each  fegment  of  the 
limb  ftreaked  at  the  lower  part  with  green.  Seeds  numer¬ 
ous,  black.  Cavan.  Ic.  ii.  76. 

MIL'LEBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Rheinfelden. 

MILLEFO'FIO  AFFI'NIS.  See  Selago. 

MILLEFO'LIUM,  J.  in  botany.  See  Achillea, 
Acrostichum,  Ceratophyllum,  Cotula,  Gnapha- 
lium,  Hottonia,  Phellandrium,  Ranunculus,  and 
Utricularia. 

MILLEGRA'NA,  f.  in  bqtarfy.  See  Herni aria. 

MIL'LEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer  :  two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Sittart. 

MILLENA'RIANS,  f.  [from  mi  He,  Lat.  a  thoufand ;] 
or  Chiliasts,  [from  yjhias,  Gr.  a  thoufand.]  A  feft 
among  Chriftians,  chiefly  in  the  primitive  church,  who 
hold  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  to  come  again,  and  reign  on  earth 
for  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  during  which  time,  the 
faithful  are  to  enjoy  all  manner  of  temporal  bleffings ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  day  of  judgment  is  to 
take  place.  See  Millennium. 

MIL'LENARY,  f.  The  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years. — 
After  the  full  accompliflunent  of  this  myllmary  of  yeres. 
Bale's  ARs  of  Eng.  Vot. — In  the  fixth  millenarie  of.  the 
world.  Gregory's  P  oft  hum.  (1650.) — One  who  expedls  the 
millennium.— The  errour  of  the  millenaries  was  very  rife. 
llahewill  on  Providence. 

MIL'LENARY,  adj.  Confifting  of  a  thoufand. — The 
millenary  leftertium,  in  good  manulcripts,  is  marked  with 
aline  croi's  the  top  thus  fig.  Arbuihuut  on  Coins. 

MIL'LENBACH,  or  Mil'bach,  a  town,  of  Tranfyl- 
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vania:  twenty  miles  weft  of  Hermanftadt,  and  ten  fouth- 
eaft  of  WeifenbuFg.  Lat.46.  6.N.  Ion.  23. 14.  E. 

MILLENQA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loir  and  Cher:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Romorantin. 

MIL'LENER,  or  Mii/liner,/  [Of  this  word  different 
etymologies  have  been  given.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
French  ;  for  the  French  cannot  exprefs  the  notion  of  mil- 
lener,  otherwife  than  by  the  circumlocution  marchand  or 
tAarchande  dcs  modes.  Neither  is  it  derived  from  the  Low 
Dutch,  the  great  but  neglebted  magazine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  for  Sewell,  in  his  Dictionary  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
j  708,  deferibes  millener  to  be  “  a  pedlar  who  fells  ribbands 
and  other  trimmings  or  ornaments;  a  French  pedlar.” 
Littleton,  in  his  Englifh  and  Latin  Dictionary,  publifhed 
1677,  defines  millener,  “  a  jack  of  all  trades  ;  q.  d.  mille- 
narius,  or  ndlle  mercivm  venditor ;  that  is,  one  who  fells 
athoufand  different  forts  of  things.”  If  he  rightly  un¬ 
derflood  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the  word  millener  in  his 
time,  v'e  muft  hold  that  it  then  implied  what  is  now 
termed  “  a  haberdalher  of  fmall  wares,”  one  who  dealt  in 
various  articles  of  petty  merchandife,  but  who  did  not 
make  up  the  goods  which  he  fold,  as  our  milleners  now 
do,  and  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  halerdajhers. 
Laftly,  Dr.  Johnfqn  derives  the  word  from  milaner,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Milan ;  or  maliniere,  from  Malims,  as  the 
French  call  Mechlin  ;  from  whence  people  of  this  pro- 
feflion  might  firft  have  come  ;  as  the  word  Lombard  has 
been  ufed  for  a  banker.]  One  who  fells  ribbons  and  drefles, 
particularly  liead-drefies  for  women,  and  who  makes  thole 
drefles. — The  millener  muft  be  thoroughly  verfed  in  phy- 
iiognomy  :  in  the  choice  of  ribbons  fhe  muft  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  the  complexion.  Guardian,  No.  149. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 

And,  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 

A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 

lie  gave  his  nole.  Shakefpe  are's  Henry  IV. 

.  MIL'LENERY,  f.  The  wares  fold  by  milleners  and  ha- 
berdafhers  ;  as  ribbons,  laces,  gauzes,  caps,  bonnets,  See. 

MIL'LENIST,  J'.  One  that  holds  the  millennium. 

MILLEN'NIAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium. — 
To  be  kings  and  prielts  unto  God,  is  the  charafteriftick 
of  thofe  that  are  to  enjoy  the  m illen ni a l h a p p i n el’s .  Burnet. 

MILLEN'NIUM,  J\  [Lat.  athoufand  years.]  Generally 
taken  for  the  thoufand  years  during  which,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church,  grounded  on  a  doubt¬ 
ful  text  in  the  Apocalypfe,  our  blelted  Saviour  fhall  reign 
with  the  faithful  upon  earth  after  the  refurreClion,  before 
the  final  completion  of  beatitude. — We  muft  give  a  full 
account  of  that  ftate  called  the  millennium.  Burnet. 

.  Though  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  church  in  which 
the  millennium  was  not  admitted  by  individual  divines 
of  the  firft  eminence,  it  is  yet  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Eulebius,  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  others  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  from  the  hiftories  of  Dupin,  Mofheim, 
and  all  the  moderns,  that  it  was  never  adopted  by  the 
whole  church,  or  made  an  article  of  the  eftabliihed  creed 
in  any  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  Millen- 
nians  held  the  following  tenets  :  1.  That  the  city  of  Je- 

rulalem  Ihould  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  land  of  Judea 
ihould  be  the  habition  of  thofe  who  were  to  reign  on 
earth  1000  years.  2.  That  the  firft  refurreflion  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  martyrs  ;  but  that  after  the  fall  of 
Anticlirift  all  the  juft  were  to  rife,  and  all  that  were  on  the 
earth  were  to  continue  for  that  lpace  of  time.  3.  That 
Chrift  lhall  then  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  leen  on 
earth,  and  reign  there  with  his  fervants.  4.  That  the 
faints  during  this  period  lhall  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a 
terreftrial  paradife. 

Thefe  opinions  were  founded  upon  feveral  paflages  of 
Scripture,  which  the  millcnarians  among  the  fathers  un- 
derltood  in  no  other  than  a  literal  fenfe,  but  which  the 
moderns,  who  hold  that  opinion,  coniider  as  partly  literal 
and  partly  metaphorical.  Of  thefe  paflages,  that  upon 


which  the  greateft  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  we  believe  to  be 
the  following  :  “  And  I  faw  an  angel  come  down  from 

heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  "dragon,  that 
old  ferpent,  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him 
a thoufand  years,  and  call:  him  into  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and 
fiiut  him  up,  and  let  a  feal  upon  him,  that  he  fhould  de¬ 
ceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the  thoufand  years  Ihould  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  after  that  he  muft  be  loofed  a  little  feafon. 
And  I  faw  thrones,  and  they  fat  upon  them,  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  unto  them  ;  and  I  law  the  fouls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jefus,  and  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worlhipped  the  beaft, 
neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon 
their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Chrift  a  thoufand  years.  But  the  reft  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thoufand  years  were  JiniJhed. 
This  is  the  firft  refurreefion.”  Rev.  xx,  1—5.  This  padfage 
all  the  ancient  millenarians  took  in  a  fenfe  grofsly  literal ; 
and  taught,  that  during  the  millennium  the  faints  on 
earth  were  to  enjoy  every  bodily  delight.  The  moderns, 
on  the  other  hand,  confider  the  power  and  pleafure  of 
this  kingdom  as  wholly  fpiritual ;  and  they  reprefent 
them  as  not  to  commence  till  after  the  conflagration  of 
the  prefent  earth.  But  that  this  laft  fuppofition  is  a  mil- 
take,  the  very  next  verfe  except  one  allures  us  ;  for  we 
are  there  told,  that,  “  when  the  thoufand  years  are  ex¬ 
pired,  Satan  lhall  be  loofed  out  of  his  prifon,  and  lhall  go 
out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth;"  (ver.  7,  8.)  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  have  fuch  power  or  fuch  liberty  in  “  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dweileth  righte- 
oufnefs.” 

For  this  and  other  reafons,  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enumerate,  the  moll  judicious  critics  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  millennium  point,  not  to 
a  relurredlion  of  martyrs  and  other  juft  men  to  reign  with 
Chrift  a  thoufand  years  in  a  vifible  kingdom  upon  earth, 
but  to  that  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church,  which,  for  a 
thoufand  years  before  the  general  judgment,  will  be  fo 
pure  and  fo  v'idely  extended,  that,  w'hen  compared  with 
the  ftate  of  the  w'orld  in  the  ages  preceding,  it  may,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  be  called  a  ref  irreilion  from  the 
dead.  In  lupport  of  this  interpretation  they  quote  two 
palfages  from  St.  Paul,  in  which  a  converfion  from  Pagan- 
ifirn  to  Chriftianity,  and  a  reformation  of  life,  is  called  a 
refiurreCtion  from  the  dead  :  “  Neither  yield  ye  your 

members  as  inftruments  of  unrighteoufnefs  unto  fin;  but 
yield  yourfelves  unto  God,  as  thofe  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead."  Rom.  vi.  13.  And  again,  “  Wherefore  he  laitli. 
Awake  thou  that  lleepeft,  and  arife  from  the  dead,  and 
Chrift  lhall  give  thee  light.”  Eph.  v.  14.  It  is  likewife  to 
be  oblerved,  that,  in  all  the  deferiptions  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  and  future  judgment  which  are  given  us  at  fuch 
length  in  the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  a  firft  and  lecond  refurre&ion  at  the  diftance  of  a 
thoufand  years  from  each  other.  There  is  indeed  an  order 
in  the  relurreftion  ;  for  w’e  are  told,  that  every  man  jhall 
rife  in  his  oivn  order  ;  Chrift  the  firft  fruits,  afterwards  they 
that  are  Chrift' s  at  his  coming,  fyc.  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  But, 
w'ere  the  millennarian  hypothelis  well  founded,  the  words 
Ihould  rather  have  run  thus :  “  Chrift  the  firft  fruits,  then 
the  martyrs  at  his  coining,  and  a  thoufand  years  after¬ 
wards  the  refidue  of  mankind.  Then  cometh  the  end. 
See." 

Thefe  arguments  ftrongly  incline  us  to  believe,  that,  by 
the  reign  of  Chrift  and  the  faints  for  a  thoufand  years 
upon  earth,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  before  the 
general  judgment  the  Jews  Ihould  be  converted,  genuine 
Chriftianity  be  diffufed  through  all  nations,  and  mankind 
enjoy  that  peace  and  happinefs  which  the  faith  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Gofpel  are  calculated  to  confer  on  all  by 
whom  they  are  fincerely  embraced.  Our  Saviour’s  own 
account  of  his  religion  is,  that  from  a  fmall  beginning  it 
will  increafe  to  the  full  harveft.  The  millennium  there- 
1  lore 
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fore  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  full  effeCt  of  the  Chriftian 
principles  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  over  the  whole 
world  ;  and  the  divines  who  have  treated  of  this  fubjeCt 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  this  is  to  be  expedited  from  the 
faCls  which  have  already  exifted,  and  from  the  importance 
of  the  Chriftian  Doftrine. 

The  opinion  of  St.  Papms,  in  the  fecond  century,  to 
whom  Eufebius  afcribes  the  origin  of  this  notion  of  a 
millennium,  fays  M.  Launoy,  touching  the  new  kingdom 
of  Jefus  Chrilt  on  earth,  after  the  refurreCtion,  was  held 
for  near  three  centuries,  before  it  was  charged  as  errone¬ 
ous  ;  as  appears  from  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  It  was  allow¬ 
ed  of,  and  followed,  under  various  interpretations,  by  fe- 
veral  of  (he  greateft  men  among  the  primitive  fathers,  as 
Irenasus,  Juftin  Martyr,  Laftantius,  Tertullian,  &c.  Pa- 
pias,  to  whom  this  opinion  is  afcribed,  is  reprefented  by 
Eufebius  himfelf  as  a  very  credulous  perfon  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  his  authority  deferves  no  implicit  confidence.  From 
the  Second  Dialogue  of  Juftin  Martyr  with  Trypho,  we 
have  evidence  that  the  doCtrine  of  the  millennium  had 
not  in  his  time  the  univerfal  reception  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
the  hiftorian,  with  a  view  of  ferving  his  own  purpofe,  has 
fuppol'ed.  Many  Chriftians  of  pure  and  pious  principles 
rejected  it. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  the  credit  of 
this  opinion  began  to  decline,  principally  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority  of  Origen,  who  oppofed  it  with  the 
greateft  warmth,  becaufe  it  was  incompatible  with  fome 
of  his  favourite  fentiments.  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bifhop, 
endeavoured  to  reftorethis  opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in 
a  book  written  “  againft  the  Allegorifts,”  for  fo  he  called, 
by  way  of  contempt,  the  adveriaries  of  the  millenarian  fyf- 
tem.  But  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  a  difciple  of  Origen, 
flopped  the  growing  prog-refs  of  this  doctrine  by  his  private 
difcourfes,  and  alfo  by  two  learned  and  judicious  difl'erta- 
tions  concerning  the  “  divine  promifes.”  Jerome  is  alfo 
laid  to  have  oppofed  this  millenary  reign  of  Chrift  ;  and 
Dr.  Whitby  has  clearly  proved,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
millenium  was  never  generally  received  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  that  there  is  no  juft  ground  to  think  it  was 
derived  from  the  apoftles.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  their 
writings  critically  and  candidly,  we  fhall  find  that  they 
never  predicted  this  event  to  others,  nor  cherifhed  the 
expectation  of  it  in  themfelves.  The  paffages  which  feem 
to  countenance  this  opinion  are  contradicted  by  others, 
which  are  altogether  inconfiftent  with  it ;  fo  that  the 
apoftles  never  entertained  the  delightful  hope  of  feeing 
their  mafter  coming  again  into  the  world.  It  is  evident 
that  St.  John,  who  furvived  all  the  other  apoftles,  could 
not  have  had  any  fuch  expectation  ;  fince,  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation,  the  future  events  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
which  were  not  to  take  place,  many  of  them,  till  a  long 
period  of  years  after  his  death,  (and  fome  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  accomplifned,)  are  there  minutely  defcribed. 
St.  Peter  likewife  itrongly  intimates,  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  might  be  laid  to  be  at  hand,  though  it  was  at  the 
diftance  of  a  thouland  years,  or  more.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Second  Epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians,  labours  to  remove 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  had  been  adopted  by  fome, 
who  expeCted  the  ipeedy  coming  of  Chrift;  he  befcribes  a 
great  corruption  of  the  Chriftian  church,  which  was  to 
happen  before  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  this  appears  by 
the  exprels  language  of  his  prophecy  to  comprehend  cir- 
cumltances  which  did  not  occur  till-many  ages  after  they 
were  predicted.  But  allowing,  fays  bifhop  Watfon,  that 
the  apoftles  did  expeCl  that  Chrift  would  come  in  their 
own  time,  their  miftake  in  this  refpeCt  ought  not  in  any 
wife  to  diminifh  their  authority  as  preachers  of  the  Gof- 
pel.  They  might  be  proper  witneffes  of  the  life  and  re- 
furreCtion  of  Chrift,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  every  thing  which  might  have  been  known,  though, 
in  particular,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when 
our  Lord  would  come  to  judge  the  world.  It  can  be  no 
impeachment,  either  of  their  integrity  as  men,  or  their 
ability  as  hiftorians,  or  their  honefty  as  preachers  of  the 
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Gofpel,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  what  had  never 
been  revealed  to  them  ;  that  they  followed  their  own  un- 
derftandings,  where  they  had  no  better  light  to  guide 
them ;  fpeaking  from  conjecture,  when  they  could  not 
fpeak  from  certainty,  of  themfelves,  whdn  they  had  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  There  is  therefore  no  ground 
for  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  tending  to  invalidate 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity  and  the  doCtrine  of  a  future  flate, 
and  founded  on  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  apoftles  and  of  ancient  Chriftian  writers  con¬ 
cerning  the  millenium.  Watfon's  Apology  for  Chriftianity. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Whifton,  in  feverai  of 
his  writings,  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  notion  of  a 
millennium.  According  to  his  computation  it  was  to 
have  commenced  about  the  year  1720. 

MIL'LEpED,  f.  [mille  and  pcs,  Lat.  Seldom  ufed  in 
the  Angular.]  The  Onifcus  afellus,  or  wood-loufe,  fo 
called  from  its  numerous  feet. — Ifpheafants  and  partridges 
are  ftck,  give  them  millepedes  and  earwigs,  which  will  cure 
them.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry. 

MILLEF'ORA,  f  [from  mille,  Lat.  a  thoufand,  and 
Trogo;,  Gr.  a  pore.]  In  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  vermes 
zoophyta,  or  plant-like  worms,  and  one  of  thofe  genera 
commonly  called  white  coral,  not  that  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  white,  but  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  red  and  black 
coral.  Generic  characters — Animal  a  hydra  or  polype ; 
coral  moftly  branched,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  tur¬ 
binate  pores.  There  are  thirty-four  fpecies,  fome  of  which 
are  very  beautiful,  of  various  tints,  and  of  a  fine  polilh, 
appearing-  as  if  richly  varnifhed,  fome  with  a  filver  var- 
niih,  others  with  pale  yellow  or  blue-grey.  They  in¬ 
habit  the  Indian  and  American  leas,  the  Weft  Indies, 
Mediterranean  and  European  leas,  generally  adhering  to 
rocks,  or  other  firm  fubftances.  The  caufe  of  their  va¬ 
rious  and  piCturefque  forms  is  this :  The  animal  which 
forms  and  inhabits  the  coral  occupies  the  fubftance.  The 
milleporae  grow  upon  one  another;  the  little  animals  pro¬ 
duce  their  fipawn,  which,  attaching  itfelf  either  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  body  already  formed,  or  underneath  it, 
gives  a  different  form  to  this  production.  Hence  the  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  of  the  millepora,  which  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  -the  qells  of  thole  little  infeCts,  which 
all  together  exhibit  different  figures,  though  every  parti¬ 
cular  cellula  has  its  effential  form,  and  the  fame  dimen- 
lions,  according  to  its  own  fpecies. 

1.  Millepora  truncata,  or  truncated  millepore  :  dicho¬ 
tomous,  erect,  with  truncate  divaricate  branches.  It  is 
blue,  greyilh  within,  and  very  brittle.  Inhabits  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  North  Seas.  This,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
genus,  is  farther  defcribed  under  the  article  Helmin¬ 
thology,  vol.  ix.  p.  358.  and  delineated  on  Plate  V.  at 
%•  3- 

2.  Millepora  alcicornis,orelkVhorn  millepore  :  branch¬ 
ed,  compreffed,  ftraight ;  with  fcattered,  minute,  diftant, 
hardly- vifible,  pores.  Though  the  pores  of  this  millepore, 
as  it  is  generally  brought  to  us,  are  fcarcely  vifible;  when 
they  come  from  the  Weft  Indies,  preferved  in  fpirits,  they 
are  very  diltinguilhable,  each  appearing  funk  in  a  little 
cavity  :  in  the  dried  lpecimens  they  appear  level  with  the 
furface,  and  of  two  fixes,  larger  and  fmaller.  This  is  one 
of  the  commoner!:  of  the  corals  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is 
ufed  principally  for  burning  into  lime.  It  is  found  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  fome  with  round  irregular  branches, 
others  palmated,  which  end  in  taper  figures,  like  fingers; 
as  thefe  branches  grow  up,  they  frequently  unite  toge¬ 
ther,  forming  new  palmated  branches  that  end  in  (lender 
digitated  forms.  This  coral  is  often  found  inverting  the 
dead  Items  of  the  Gorgonias,  where  it  appears  like  fo  many 
beads  of  a  necklace.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica,  has  given  a  figure  of  a  bottle  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  fea  incrulted  with  it.  This  is  now  to  be  feen  among 
his  curious  collection  of  corals  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

3.  Millepora  casrulea,  or  blue  millepore:  flat,  rough, 
and  divided  into  thick  plates,  bending  different  ways  j 
the  tops  fometimes  lobated,  and  both  lides  furniihed  with 
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cylindrical  pores,  almoft  like  ftars  ;  as  fhown  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  at  fig.  i .  This  coral  grows  in  immenfe  mafies 
in  the  Eaft-Indian  Ocean  ;  it  is  nowand  then  brought  us 
from  Prince’s  Iftand,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  lami¬ 
nae,  or  plates,  are  generally  half  an  inch  thick,  and  full 
of  minute  pores  between  the  cellular  ftarry  cells,  which 
both  pafs  from  each  furface  to  the  central  longitudinal 
veifels  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  with  which 
they  are  united.  The  furface,  when  magnified,  is  full 
of  little  (harp  points  between  the  fmall  pores  and  round 
the  larger;  and,  when  we  examine  the  larger  ftellated 
pores,  we  find  them  furrowed  on  the  infide  to  the  bottom, 
which  makes  a  proper  tranfition  from  this  genus  to  the 
Madrepores. 

4.  Millepora  afpera,  or  prickly  millepore:  fomewhat 
compreffed  and  muricate,  with  eminent  pores  which  are 
cleft  here  and  there.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
Norway  feas.  Erefif,  pointing  two  ways,  roundilh,  with 
crowded  pores  at  the  branches  cleft  on  the  lou'er  fide. 

5.  Millepora  folida,  or  folid  millepore  :  turbinate,  with 
very  crowded  angular  pores ;  the  tubes  of  pores  with 
tranfverfe  divifions  within.  Found  caft  on  the  Ihores  of 
Gothland. 

6.  Millepora  miniacea,  or  fmalleft  millepore:  very  mi¬ 
nute,  branching  into  fmall  lobes,  and  covered  with  very 
fmall  pores.  This  beautiful  little  coral  is  the  fmalleft  of 
the  tribe,  being  feldom  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high. 
The  whole  furface, when  magnified,  is  full  of  minute  white 
blind  pores ;  but  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  we  may  obferve 
fe.veral  fmall  holes,  fcattered  here  and  there,  that  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  margin  ;  thefe  are  properly  the  little  cells. 
It  has  a  broad  bale  by  which  it  adheres  to  Ihells,  corals,  and 
rocks  ;  and  is  found  not  only  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Millepora  cervicornis,  or  ftag’s-horn  millepore:  a 
little  comprefted,  dichotomous,  with  cells  on  both  lides, 
and  tubular  fomewhat-prominent  openings.  Inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  and  Cornifh  coafts;  from  five  to  fix  inches 
high;  colour  reddilh  or  yeliowifh-brown,  within  whitifh; 
branched  like  the  horns  of  a  flag,  and  appearing  as  if  co¬ 
vered  with  varnifii.  Very  brittle,  and  much  narrower 
than  M.  fafcialis,  but  not  fo  flat :  a  few  of  the  pores  are 
divided  at  the  bale,  as  in  M.  afpera. 

8.  Millepora  Skenei,  or  Skene’s  millepore :  compreffed 
and  flightly  branched,  with  cells  on  both  lides  dilpofed 
in,  alternate  rows  ;  cells  turbinate,  with  a  gaping  mouth, 
and  covered  with  a  helmet,  the  under-lip  furnilhed  with 
a  fmall  tooth.  Found  near  Aberdeen,  adhering  to  rocks, 
by  Dr.  Skene,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is 
of  a  bright  Ihining  white  colour,  and  appearing  as  if  co¬ 
vered  with  a  filver  varnilh. 

9.  Millepora  pumila,  or  dwarf  millepore:  deprefled, 
with  fcattered  irregular  ret  life  branches  every- where  po¬ 
rous  and  roughilh.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  on  Ihells 
and  rocks  ;  three  inches  high,  folid,  very  much  branched, 
pale  grey,  within  white. 

10.  Millepora  compreffa,  or  compreffed  millepore:  fur¬ 
nilhed  with  a  Item  (lightly  branched  and  a  little  com¬ 
preffed;  branches  diftant;  pores  every- where  a  little  pro¬ 
minent  and  rough.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

xi.  Millepora  lichenoides,  or  liver-wort  millepore: 
caulefcent,  decumbent,  with  waved  nearly-oppofite  den¬ 
ticulate  branches ;  pores  a  little  prominent  on  the  upper 
fide  and  ftriate  beneath.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  coalls,  on  (tones  and  other  marine  lubftances  ; 
milk-white,  very  brittle,  and  about  tw'o  inches  long. 

11.  Millepora  violacea,  or  violet-coloured  millepore: 
flat,  branching,  with  ereft  flexuous  round  branches  a 
little  comprefied,  with  ^.-porous  future  encompalfing  the 
margin.  This  coral  is  of  a  fine  violet- blue.  It  rifes  from 
a  lpread  bale  about  three  inches  high :  befides  the  line  of 
large  pores  that  lurrounds  the  margin,  there  are  two  rows 
of  Imall  pores,  one  on  each  fide  of  it.  The  furface,  when 
magnified,  is  rough  like  (hagreen;  and  here  and  there 
upon  it  are  clulters  of  little  warts,  like  ftuds  or  builulx, 


which  may  probably  be  its  ovaries.  When  the  branches 
are  broken  acrofs,  there  appears  in  the  middle  a  row  of 
three  or  four  large  pores,  furrounded  by  fmall  ones.  In¬ 
habits  the  illands  in  the  South  Sea. 

13.  Millepora  tubulifera,  or  tube-bearing  millepore: 
folid,  branched,  with  tubular  fcattered  pores  ;  branches, 
confluent,  with  tapering  rough  extremities.  Inhabits  the 
Sicilian  feas  ;  about  four  inches  high,  white,  folid;  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  fmooth. 

14.  Millepora  fafcialis  :  membranaceous,  fiat,  narrow, 
branched, .flexuous,  with  pores  on  both  lides.  This  fpe- 
cies  grows  in  very  irregular  mafies,  but  always  preferves 
the  lame  habit  of  growing;  that  is,  the  branches  are  flat, 
narrow;  and  regularly  lubdivided :  they  coalefce,  twill, 
and  branch  out  again,  leaving  certain  hollow  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  them;  their  cells  are  much  imalier,  though  of  the 
fame  lhape,  with  the  cells  in  the  M.  foliacea.  This  coral 
was  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  grows  in 
large  mafies  of  fix  inches  diameter. 

There  is  a  kind,  fomething  like  this,  found  on  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall;  but  the  branches  are  not  fo  flat,  and. 
the  cells  have  more  elevated  openings,  liker  to  the  M.  cer¬ 
vicornis.  BorlaJ'e  Hift.  Cornwall,  tab.  24.  fig.  7. 

15.  Millepora  foliacea,  or  foliaceous  millepore :  folia-, 
ceous,  flexuous,  uniting  here  and  there  at  the  extremities, 
and  covered  with  hardly-vifible  pores  on  both  furfaces. 
Found  by  Ellis,  growing  to  an  oyfter-fhell,  in  the  Ille  of 
Wight.  It  is  indeed  very  common  on  various  parts  of 
the  lea-coaft  of  the  Britilh  illands,  where  it  occurs  in 
mafies  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  long.  It  is  frequently 
obferved  incrufting  Hones  and  fnells ;  and,  like  Ibme  of  the 
Fiuftras,  or  lea-mats,  it  firft  forms  a  Angle  layer  of  celis, 
and  riles  up  with  a  double  layer  afterwards  into  twilled 
leaf-like  ftony  mafies,  with  cells  on  both  Tides,  dilpofed 
in  a  quincunx  order. 

16.  Millepora  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  millepore :  white, 
compofed  of  thin  concrefcent  irregularly-divided  mem¬ 
branes,  with  rows  of  oblong  cells  each  fide.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

17.  Millepora  forniculofa,  or  arched  millepore :  crufta- 
ceous,  with  rows  of  vaulted  cells,  furnilhed  with  a  fmall 
ringent  lip,  and  clofed  by  a  membrane.  Inhabits  South 
America,  adhering  to  other  corallines :  relembles  the 
Fluftra  foliacea,  and  may  probably  be  a  Cellepore. 

18.  Millepora  cruftulenta,  or  lcaiy  millepore:  crufta- 
ceous,  fomewhat  branching  and  irregularly  fhaped,  with 
rows  of  oblong  ceils  doled  by  a  membrane,  and  very  en¬ 
tire  divifions.  Greyilh- white,  and  forming  iubglobular 
maffes.  Inhabits  the  fait  dykes  of  Holland,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

19.  Millepora  erofa,  or  toothed  millepore  :  cruftaceous, 
with  open  celis  pedinate  at  the  lateral  margin  ;  the  cells 
with  ereft  Tubulate  teeth,  about  four  each  fide.  Inhabits 
the  American  Ocean ;  affixed  to  rocks. 

20.  Millepora  reticulata,  or  netted  millepore  :  mem¬ 
branaceous,  with  anaftomofing  deprefled  linear  branches, 
rough  on  the  upper  furface,  with  prominent  pores.  This 
rare  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Weft  Indies. 
It  is  white,  brittle,  horizontal,  convulute,  and  very  much 
branched ;  the  reticulate  branches  growing  in  an  undu¬ 
late  manner,  and  coalefcing  here  and  there:  the  under 
furface  fmooth. 

21.  Millepora cellulofa :  membranaceous,  reticulate, fun¬ 
nel-form,  irregularly  waved  and  plaited  at  the  margin, 
with  numerous  pores  on  one  fide  only.  Though  this  ele¬ 
gant  little  coral  is  found  now  and  then  on  our.  coalt,  we 
cannot  boaft  of  thole  beautiful  forms  that  we  find  in  fpe- 
ciinens  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ours  is  generally 
funnel-lhaped;  but  the  foreign  is  more  loofely  folded  and 
waved,  and  looks  like  a  lace-ruffle.  The  under  part  is 
quite  fmooth  between  the  openings ;  but  the  upper  fur- 
face  is  full  of  cells,  which  are  difpofed  in  a  regular  quin¬ 
cunx  order.  It  is  about  three  inches  high,  lolid,  brittle, 
white,  or  yellowilh-grey,  with  very  vivacious  polypes.  It 
is  reprefented  on  the  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

22.  Mil- 
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22.  Millepora  clathrata,  or  latticed  millepore:  umbi- 
licate,  reticulate,  with  flat  dichotomous  anaftomofing 
branches,  porous  on  one  furface.  Inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  appears  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  M. 
cellulofa  and  lichenoides:  white,  and  f'eated  on  a  folid 
centre. 

23.  Millepora  reticulum,  or  webbed  millepore:  com- 
poled  of  very-much-branched  anaftomofing  cancellate 
threads.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  cover¬ 
ing  the  furface  of  fhells  and  the  roots  of  Fuci:  refembles 
a  fpider’s  web,  and  is  compofed  of  fine  capillary  threads. 

24.  Millepora  fpongites,  or  fponge-ftone  millepore  : 
caulefcent,  ereft,  with  angular  imbricate  anaftomofing 
branches.  This  delicate  coral  is  marked  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  cells  with  lines  between  each  row ;  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  cells  have  a  little  margin  round  them,  and 
there  are  frequently  little  round  balls  on  the  upper  part 
of  many  of  them,  which  probably  are  their  ovaries.  The 
cells  in  their  lines  are  generally  alternate  to  thofe  that 
lie  next  to  them,  like  a  fponge.  It  is  found  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea,  of  various  fizes,  from  two  to  four  inches 
diameter,  and  often  a  foot  long;  fometimes  of  a  milk- 
white,  at  other  times  of  a  grey,  colour. 

25.  Millepora  coriacea,  or  leathery  millepore:  fub- 
membranaceous,  femi-orbicular,  and  nearly  horizontal, 
with  a  few  pores  on  the  lower  furface.  Inhabits  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Numidian  feas,  covering  the  ftems  of  the  Fucus 
cartilagineus,  and  forming  covers  for  the  chambers  of 
other  corals.  Probably  not  of  this  genus. 

26.  Millepora  calcarea,  or  chalky  millepore:  branched, 
milk-white,  folid,  dichotomous,  with  tapering  coalefcing 
fubdivifions.  The  branches  grow  fmaller  towards  the 
end,  and  are  generally  regularly  fubdivided.  Inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  ;  four  inches  high.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  3. 

27.  Millepora  polymorpha,  or  Britilh  officinal  coral: 
cruftaceous,  folid,  irregularly  lhaped,  but  generally  branch¬ 
ed  and  tuberculate,  and  without  vilibie  pores.  This  is 
the  common  coral  of  the  fhops ;  and  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  feas  round  thefe  iflands,  efpecially  near  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man.  It  is  of  very  different  co¬ 
lours,  as  red,  yellow,  greenifh,  afh-coloured,  but  feldom 
quite  white.  It  is  ufed  in  many  places  for  manure,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Falmouth,  according  to  Mr.  Ray;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  by  feme  late  authors,  but  with  no  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  driven  by  the  wind  and  waves  hither  from 
the  American  iflands.  It  is  frequently  lhaped  like  the 
kernel  of  a  walnut,  but  often  in  larger  compreffed  maffes, 
fometimes  like  a  bunch  of  very  fm all  grapes,  moil  fre¬ 
quently  in  tuberculated  branches.  See  fig.  4,  5.  When 
taken  out  of  the  lea,  it  is  covered  with  a  flime.  The  pores 
on  the  furface  are  very  fmall ;  fo  that  to  fee  them  it  is 
neceffary  to  wipe  the  flime  very  clean  off,  and  to  ufe  a 
large  magnifier. 

28.  Millepora  decuffata,  or  interfered  millepore:  com- 
poied  of  chalky  ereCt  plates,  or  laminae,  crofting  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  uniting  differently  here  and  there.  This  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  following.  It  was 
found  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  in  maffes 
of  five  and  fix  inches  diameter,  as  fhown  at  fig.  6. 

29.  Millepora  alga,  or  lea- weed  millepore:  confiftingof 
Header  femicircular  plates,  or  laminae,  growing  horizon¬ 
tally.  This  moil  delicate  millepore  is  of  various  colours, 
as  red,  purplifh,  yellowifh,  and  whitifh.  It  is  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  adhering  to  and  covering  the  M. 
polymorpha,  or  coral  of  the  fhops.  It  is  extremely  thin 
and  brittle :  the  femicircular  plates  are  of  various  fizes, 
and  conftantly  grow  horizontally;  their  margins  bend 
over,  which  makes  them  convex  on  their  upper  fides,  and 
concave  underneath.  This  is  remarkably  full  of  the  lame- 
fhaped  ovaries  with  the  M.  polymorpha  ;  and  the  cellular 
ftrufture  of  the  internal  part  of  both  exactly  agree.  The 
pores  on  the  under  part  are  to  be  dilcovered,  by  good 
glaffes.  A  fmall  piece  of  this  is  fhown  at  fig.  7.  and  the 
fame  magnified  at  fig.  8.  to  exhibit  the  ranges  of  the  cells, 
as  they  are  difpofed  one  over  the  other. 
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30.  Millepora  pumicofa,  or  pumice-millepore :  irregu¬ 
larly  fliaped,  brittle,  rough,  and  compofed  of  Iharp- 
pointed  roundilh  cells.  This  inhabits  the  Britilh  coafts, 
and  is  often  found  incrufting  many  of  the  Sertularise,  in 
fmall  irregular  mafles,  appearing  like  white  fand  ftrongly 
united  together.  The  branches  are  generally  cylindrical, 
each  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  cells  placed  round 
about  in  alternate  order,  fliaped  like  an  helmet  juft  open¬ 
ing.  Probably  a  Madrepora. 

31.  Millepora  tubulofa,  or  tubular  millepore  :  parafitie;, 
cruftaceous,  pale  purple,  with  fmall  tubular  cells  difpofed 
in  tranfverfe  rows  or  whorls.  This  little  coral  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  creeping  up  the  Sertularia  falcata,  which 
it  adheres  to,  and  furrounds  with  many  united  rows  of 
little  parallel  tubes.  Thefe  rows  are  frequently  feparated 
into  narrow  divifions,  which  bend  a  little  back,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  fo  mariy  fmall  combs.  Thefe  maffes  are  found 
abbut  half  an  inch,  feldom  above  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  diameter.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  well  as  on  our  coafts. 

32.  Millepora  pinnata,  or  jagged  millepore:  dichoto¬ 
mous,  ere£t,  with  tubular  pores  difpofed  in  a  pinnate  or¬ 
der.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  greyilh  when 
recent,  fometimes  green ;  about  an  inch  high,  and  very 
brittle. 

33.  Millepora  liliacea,  or  lily-millepore  :  white;  creep¬ 
ing  proftrate,  in  obtufe  linear  divifions,  with  tubular 
pores  on  the  upper  furface  difpofed  in  tranfverfe  rows. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Cornifh  coaft;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  colour,  fomewhat  refembles  M.  tubulofa. 

34.  Millepora  cardunculus,  or  thiftie-millepore  :  irre¬ 
gularly  fhaped,  membranaceous,  with  concentric  wrinkles 
and  central  triangular  pyramidal  tubes.  This  alfo  inha¬ 
bits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  generally  found  adhering 
to  Sertularia;.  It  is  minute,  white,  fubpellucid,  and  fome¬ 
what  refembling  the  flower  of  a  thilfle. 

The  above  article,  and  the  accompanying  Plate,  are 
feleCted  from  Ellis’s  Zoophytes,  as  arranged  and  deferibed 
by  Dr.  Solander. 

MIL'LER,  f.  One  who  attends  a  mill.— -Gillius,  who 
made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt  upon  its  fhore,  re¬ 
ceived  anfwer,  that  the  Euripus  ebbed  and  flowed  four 
times  a-day.  Brown  s  Vulgar  Eri'ours. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 

Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shakejpcare. 

MILDER  (Joe),  by  whofe  collection  of  “Jells”  our 
anceftors  and  ourfelves  have  been,  and  our  defeendants 
perhaps  to  latell  pofterity  will  be,  entertained,  was  born 
in  the  year  1684,  and  died  in  1738.  This  is  all  we  know 
of  him.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Clement’s  c’nurch-yard,  un¬ 
der  a  llone  bearing  an  epitaph  written  by  the  threflier- 
poet,  Stephen  Duck.  The  Hone  was  dilcovered,  much 
defaced,  in  Nov.  1815,  and  the  infeription  has  been  re¬ 
newed  at  the  expenie  of  that  parifh.  Our  readers  will 
readily  excufe  us  if  we  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  again  loft.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Here  lye  the  Remains  of  honeft  Jo.  Miller  : 
who  was  a  tender  Hulband,  a  fincere  Friend, 

a  facetious  Companion,  and  an  excellent  Comedian. 
He  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  Augult  1738,  aged 
54  years. 

If  humour,  wit,  and  honelty,  could  lave 
The  hum’rous,  witty,  honeft,  from  ye  Grave, 

The  Grave  had  not  fo  loon  this  tenant  found, 

Whom  honefty,  and  wit,  and  humour,  crown’d. 

Could  but  elteem  and  love  preferve  our  breath. 

And  guard  us  longer  from  the  ftroke  of  Death, 

The  ftroke  of  Death  on  him  had  later  fell, 

Whom  all  mankind  efteem’d  and  lov’d  fo  well.  S.  Duck. 

Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1815. 

MIL'LER  (James),  an  Englilh  dramatic  writer,  was 
born  in  the  year  1 703.  He  was  defigned  for  bufmefs,  and 
received  an  education  luitable  to  it;  but,  feeling  a  repua:- 
5  H  nance 
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nance  to  that  Tort  of  employment  he  went  to  Wadham 
college,  Oxford;  and,  having  completed  the  ufual  courfe 
he  took  orders.  While  at  the  univerfity  he  wrote  a  fa¬ 
mous  comedy,  entitled  “  The  Humours  of  Oxford,”  which 
was  performed  in  1729.  He  was  author  of  feveral  other 
pieces,  of  which  the  laft  was  a  tragedy,  entitled  “Maho¬ 
met.”  This  had  a  confiderable  run  ;  and,  before  its  popu¬ 
larity  was  at  all  abated,  the  author  died  in  174.4.  Betides 
thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  feveral  political  pamphlets, 
particularly  one  called  “  Are  thefe  things  fo  ?”  which  was 
taken  very  great  notice  of ;  he  w'as  author  of  a  poem,  called 
Harlequin  Horace,  a  fatire,  occationed  by  fome  ill  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  of  Co¬ 
vent-garden  theatre  ;  and  was  likewife  concerned,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  F.R.S.  in  a  complete  tranf- 
lation  of  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  printed  together  with 
the  original  French,  and  publillied  by  Mr.  Watts.  JJio- 
grapliia  Drdmatica. 

MILTER  (Philip),  a  celebrated  horticnlturift,  born  in 
1691,  was  ion  to  the  gardener  of  the  Apothecary’s  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chelfea.  He  lucceeded  his  father  in  that  office 
in  1722,  and  by  great  affiduity  rofe  to  the  frit  rank  in  his 
profeffion,  and  made  his  name  known  to  all  perfons  at 
home  and  abroad  engaged  in  the  culture  of  curious  and 
ufeful  vegetables.  Foreigners  ftyled  him  Hortulanorum 
Princeps,  the  Prince  of  Gardeners ;  and  botanifts  as 
well  as  gardeners  held  him  in  high  efteem.  By  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  fcientific  travellers  he  received  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
which  his  (kill  enabled  him  to  cultivate  with  a  fucc.efs  be¬ 
fore  unknown  ;  and  under  his  fuperintendance  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Chellea  became  enriched  with  the  vegetable  trea- 
fures  of  both  Indies. 

Philip  Miller  communicated  in  1728  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  “a  method  of  railing  fome  exotic  feeds,  which  have 
been  judged  almolt  impoffible  to  be  railed  in  England,” 
which  coniifted  in  firlt  fuffering  them  to  germinate  in 
tanners’  bark,  and  then  tranfplanting  them  in  earth.  By 
this  means  alone,  feveral  hard-ffielled  nuts  can  bC  made 
to  vegetate  in  our  doves  :  and  indeed  the  practice  is  foun- 
ed  on  a  judicious  obfervation  of  nature’s  operations.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Miller  made  known,  for  the  firft 
time,  the  prefent  popular  mode  of  cauling  bulbous  plants 
to  flower  in  water. 

In  1730  he  publiffied  anonymoufiy  a  thin  folio,  accom¬ 
panied  with  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  after  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Van  Huyfum,  entitled  “A  Catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Flowers,  both  exotic  and  domeltic, 
which  are  prepared  for  Sale  in  the  Gardens  near  London.” 
The  preface  is  ligned  by  a  fociety  of  gardeners,  amongft 
whom  the  name  of  Miller  appears.  The  work  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue,  the  generic  characters  being 
given  in  Englifh,  and  many  horticultural  and  economical 
remarks  fubjoined.  Molt  of  the  plates  contain  figures  of 
feveral  different  plants. 

In  1731  appeared  the  firft  edition  of  the  “Gardener’s 
Dictionary,”  in  folio,  the  molt  celebrated  work  of  its 
kind,  which  has  been  tranllated,  copied,  and  abridged,  at 
various  times,  and  may  be  laid  to  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  horticultural  tafte  and  knowledge  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  went  through  eight  editions  in  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  author,  the  laft  being  dated  1768.  This 
forms  a  very  thick  folio  volume,  and  follows  the  nomen¬ 
clature  and  ftyle  of  Linnaeus;  the  earlier  ones  having 
been  written  on  Tournefortian  principles.  A  much  more 
ample  edition  has  been  publiffied  within  a  few  years, 
making  four  large  volumes,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Martyn.  In  this  all  the  modern  botanical  dilco- 
veries  are  incorporated  with  the  fubftance  of  the  8th  edi¬ 
tion.  Linnaeus  has  juftly  remarked,  that  Miller’s  was  a 
botanical  as  well  as  a  horticultural  dictionary.  We  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  it  has  proved  a  powerful  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  tafte  for  fcientific  botany  amongft  thofe  who 
at  firft  had  recourfe  to  it  merely  as  cultivators. 

This  work  has  been  preceded,  in  1724,  by  an  oCtavo  of 
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two  volumes,  called  “  The  Gardener’s  and  Florift’s  Dic¬ 
tionary.;”  and  was  foon  followed  by  “  The  Gardener’s  Ka- 
lendar,”  a  tingle  oCtavo  volume,  which  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  One  of  thefe,  in  1761,  wras  firft  accom¬ 
panied  by  “  A  Short  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Science  of  Botany,”  with  five  plates,  illuftrative  of  the 
Linnasan  fyftem.  Miller  had  been  trained  in  the  fchools 
of  Tournefort  and  of  Ray,  and  had  been  perfonajly.  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great  Engliffi  naturalift,  of  which  he 
was  always  very  proud.  No  wonder  therefore  if  he  proved 
flow  in  lubmitting  to  the  Linnasan  reformation,  elpeci- 
ally  as  fir  Hans  Sioane,  the  Mecsenas  of  Chelfea,  had  not 
given  it  the  fanCtion  of  his  approbation.  At  length  more 
intelligent  advifers,  Dr.  Watfion  and  Mr.  Hudfon,  over¬ 
came  his  reluCtance  ;  and,  his  eyes  being  once  opened,  he 
was  no  longer  behind-hand  in  deriving  advantage  from 
lo  rich  a  lource.  He  became  a  correfpondent  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  one  of  his  warmed  admirers.  Although  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  direCt  communication 
with  Micheli,  he  was  cholen  a  member  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Florence,  which  feems  to  indicate  that  they 
were  known  to  each  other,  and  probably  communicated 
through  Sioane  and  Sherard,  as  neither  w'as  acquainted 
with  the  other’s  language.  Miller  maintained  an  exten- 
live  communication  of  feeds  wdth  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  friend  Houlton  fent  him  many  rarities  from  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  and  Miller  but  too  foon  inherited  the  papers,  of 
this  ingenious  man,  amongft  which  were  fome  botanical 
engravings  on  copper.  Of  thefe  he  fent  an  impreffion  to 
Linnaeus  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  efcaped  accidents,  after¬ 
wards  compofed  the  Reliquiae  Houjloniancc.  See  Hous¬ 
ton,  vol.  x.  p.  432. 

In  1755  our  author  began  to  publifti,  in  folio  numbers, 
his  “Figures  of  Plants,”  adapted  to  his  Dictionary. 
Thefe  extended  to  three  hundred  coloured  plates,  making, 
•with  deferiptions  and  remarks,  two  folio  volumes,  and 
w'ere  completed  in  1760.  They  comprehend  many  rare 
and  beautiful  fpecies,  there  exhibited  for  the  firft  time. 
The  commendable  delign  of  the  writer  was  to  give  one 
or  more  of  the  fpecies  of  each  known  genius,  all  from 
living  plants  ;  which,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  accompliflied  ; 
and  each  was  accompanied  with  deferiptions  according 
to  the  fyftems  of  Ray,  Tournefort,  and  Linnaeus.  On  the 
whole  it  was  one  of  the  molt  fplendid  botanical  works 
hitherto  produced  in  England.  The  patriotifm  of  Mr. 
Miller  induced  him  to  publifti,  in  1758,  “The  Method 
of  cultivating  Madder,  "as  it  is  praCtiied  by  the  Dutch  in 
Zealand,”  quarto  ;  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  culture 
of  that  valuable  dying-root  in  his  own  country,  and 
thereby  laving  a  great  lum  expended  annually  in  its  im¬ 
portation. 

Miller  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  enriched 
its  Tran  factions  with  feveral  papers.  The  molt  numerous 
of  thefe  w'ere  catalogues  of  the  annual  collections  of  fifty- 
plants,  which  were  required  to  be  lent  to  that  learned 
body,  from  Chelfea-garden,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Thefe  collections  are  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
leum,  and  are  occaiionally  relort.ed  to  for  critical  enqui¬ 
ries  in  botany.  He  wrote  alfo  on  the  Poifon  Alii,  or 
Toxicodendrum,  of  America,  wdiich  he  believed  to  be  the 
Japanefe  varnilh-tree  of  Kaempfer.s  a  poiition  controvert¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  molt  in 
the  right,  wffiich  may  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  ill 
humour  betrayed  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
pute.  » 

Miller  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  and  his  favou¬ 
rite  purl'uits  to  an  advanced  age ;  but  was  obliged  at 
length,  by  his  infirmities,  to  refign  the  charge  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  He  died  foon  after,  at  Chelfea,  December  18,  1771, 
in  his  8 1  ft  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  there; 
but  no  memorial  was  railed  to  record  his  merits  ;  and  it 
had  long  been  the  fubjeCl  of  regret  to  thofe  who  knew  the 
benefits  conferred  by  his  labours  on  the  practical  gardener 
and  botanift,  that  a  public  teftimony  of  thefe  feelings  did 
not  exift.  It  was  at  length  (in  1815)  propofed  in  the 
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Linntean  and  Horticultural  Societies  to  efl'edt  this  mea- 
fure,  it  being  coniidered  that  their  fupport  would  be  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  general  fentiment  of  the  value 
of  the  fervices  intended  to  be  recorded  ;  but,  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  thole  bodies  preventing  a  contribution  from  their 
general  fund,  the  expenle  of  the  monument  was  defrayed 
by  a  fubfcription  of  individual  members,  and  the  work 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  four 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  two  focieties.  *  It  was  at  firlt 
intended  that  the  monument  fliould  have  been  eredted 
over  the  place  where  Miller  was  buried  ;  but,  it  having 
been  afcertained  that  the  public  pallage  through  the 
church-yard  would  be  obftrudted  thereby,  a  flat  ftone  was 
laid  on  the  fpot  to  cover  his  remains,  and  the  monument 
was  placed  in  a  more  convenient  part  of  the  cemetery, 
juft  oppofite  to  that  of  fir  Hans  Sloane  ;  and  we  have  given 
a  representation  of  it  in  the  Plate  which  contains  the  plant 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  See  Milleria.  Pulteney's 
Sketches  of  Botany.  Halleri  Bibl.  But.  Gent.  Mag.  Nov. 
1815. 

MILTER  (Lady),  an  accompliflied  woman  of  fome 
literary  talents,  who  publiflied  Letters  from  Italy,  6  vols. 
8vo.  She  refided  at  Bath-Eafton,  near  Bath,  where  lhe 
entertained  feveral  ingenious  perfolis,  who  compofed  a 
Colledtion  of  Poems,  which  was  afterwards  publi(he4- 
For  Dr.  Johnfon’s  opinion  upon  the  fubjedl  of  this  Col- 
ledtion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  collected,  lee 
Bofwell’s  Life  of  him,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  Lady  Miller  died 
in  1781. 

MIL'LER’s,  a  river  of  New  England,  which  runs  into 
the  Connecticut  a  little  below  Deerfield. 

MIL'LER’s,  a  fettlement  in  the  ftate  of  Kentucky,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Licking :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Lexington. 

MILLER’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Portland  Point. 

MILLER’s  THUM'B,  /  A  frnall  filli  found  in  brooks, 
called  likewife  a  bullhead.  See  Cottus  gobio. 

MILLER’s  TOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Lehigh  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Eafton,  and  forty-feven  north-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

MILLER’s  TOW'N,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of  Winchefter. 

MILLE'RIA,  /.'  [received  its  name  from  Dr.  Houfton, 
and  was  firft  publiflied  by  Prof.  Martyn,  fen.  in  honour  of 
their  common  friend,  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller,  curator 
of  Chelfea  Garden.  Linnaeus,  in  adopting  the  name,  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  this  American  plant,  whole  clole-lhut  ca¬ 
lyx  entirely  furrounds  and  protects  its  one  or  two  feeds, 
is  well  bellowed  on  a  man  who  (pared  no  pains  in  procur¬ 
ing  rare  American  feeds-,  and  in  contrivances  for  preferr¬ 
ing  and  communicating  them.”]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia-neceflaria ;  natural  order 
compolita;  oppofitifolise,  Linn,  (corymbifera z,JuJ]'.)  Gene¬ 
ric  characters—  Calyx  :  common  one-leafed,  three-parted, 
very  large,  converging  into  a  plane  three-fided  form,  per¬ 
manent;  the  two  inner  leaflets  equal,  fubovate,  acute,  flat  5 
the  outer  twice  as  large,  roundilh,  acuminate,  flat,  cor¬ 
date,  more  deeply  divided  from  the  reft.  Corolla  :  com¬ 
pound  half-radiate  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite  two,  within 
the  fmaller  calycine  leaflets  ;  female  one,  within  the  large 
calycine  leaflet.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  one-pe- 
talled,  tubular,  eredt,  five-toothed;  of  the  female,  ligu- 
late,  eredt,  blunt,  concave,  emarginate.  Stamina  :  in  the 
hermaphrodites ;  filaments  five,  capillary  ;  antherae  as 
many,  eredt,  linear,  connedted  by  the  middle  of  their  fides, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  acute.  Pillillum  :  in  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  ;  germ  oblong,  very  (lender ;  llyle  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  corollet ;  ftigmas  two,  linear,  weak, 
blunt,  fpreading.  In  the  females  ;  germ  large,  three- 
cornered  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corollet ;  ftig¬ 
mas  two,  briftle-fhaped,  reflex,  long.  Pericarpium  :  none ; 
calyx  converging  into  a  three-cornered  figure.  Seeds :  in 
the  hermaphrodite  none.  In  the  females  folitary,  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  bale,  blunt,  oblong,  three-fided ;  down 
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none.  Receptacle  common,  very  fin  all,  naked.  (In  M. 
quinqueflora  the  female  corollet  is  trifid,  and  there  are 
four  hermaphrodite  tubular  corollets ;  calyx  two-valved  ; 
ftyle  of  the  male  Ample,  of  the  female  bifid  ;  the  calyxes 
have  always  from  feven  to  nine  flowers.  Cavanilles. — Ef- 
fcntial  Character.  Calyx  three- valved  ;  ray  of  the  corolla 
halved  ;  down  none  ;  receptacle  naked.  There  are  three 
■  fpecies. 

1.  Milleria  quinqueflora,  or  five-flowered  milleria: 
leaves  cordate  ;  peduncles  dichotomous  ;  calyxes  double. 
It  riles  with  an  herbaceous  branching  (talk  from  four  to 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and 
three  inches  broad  towards  their  bale,  drawing  to  a  point 
at  the  end,  (lightly  ferrate,  having  two  veins  on  each  fide 
the  midrib,  which  diverge  and  join  to  it  near  the  bale, 
meeting  again  at  the  point,  which  is  generally  oblique  to 
the  footftalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  the 
leaf  running  down  on  each  fide  of  it ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
light  green,  and  hairy.  The  peduncles  come  out  at  the 
divilions  of  the  (talk  ;  they  branch  out  again  by  pairs, 
and  terminate  in  loofe  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed 
of  four  or  five  male  or  imperfedt  hermaphrodite  florets, 
which  have  no  feed,  and  one  female  ligulate  floret,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a  Angle,  oblong,  angular,  (eed,  wrapped 
in  the  calyx.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and"  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  William 
Houfton  at  Campeachy  in  the  year  1731. 

/3.  M.  maculata,  or  lpotted -leaved  milleria.  This,  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  the  preceding,  but  the  (talks  rife  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  branching  out  very  wide.  The  leaves 
are  feven  inches  long,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  broad  to¬ 
wards  their  bale,  ending  in  long  acute  points  ;  they  are 
more  deeply  ferrate,  and  have  feveral  large  black  (pots 
fcattered  over  them ;  their  furface  is  rougher,  and  they 
are  of  a  darker  green.  The  upper  leaves  are  long  and 
lanceolate.  The  peduncles  branch  out  wider,  and  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  are  (liorter.  It  was  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millas  at  Campeachy,  in  1734.  This  variety  is 
reprel'ented  on  the  annexed  Engraving. 

‘  2.  Milleria  biflora,  or  two-flowered  milleria :  leaves 

ovate ;  peduncles  quite  fimple  ;  calyxes  Ample.  This  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant,  riling  with  an  herbaceous  (talk  up¬ 
wards  of  two  feet  high,  branching  out  at  a  (mail  diltance 
from  the  root  into  three  or  four  (lender  (talks,  which  are 
naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where  they  have  two  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves  placed  oppofite,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  near  their  bafe,  ending  in 
points ;  they  are  hairy,  (land  on  naked  footftalks  near  an 
inch  long,  and  are  rough  ;  they  have  three  longitudinal 
veins,  and  are  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  in  final! 
clutters.  The  common  calyx  is  compoled  of  three'  orbi¬ 
cular  leaves,  comprefl'ed  together.  In  each  of  thefe  are 
two  imperfedt  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  barren, 
and  one  female  ligulate  fruitful  floret,  to  which  fucceeds 
a  roundilh  angular  feed,  inclofed  in  the  calyx.  It  was 
difcovered  at  Campeachy  by  Dr.  Houfton. 

(?.  M.  triflora,  or  three-flowered  miileria:  (tern  upright, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  the 
whole  length,  near  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
broad  near  the  bafe  ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  veins, 
and  towards  the  top  there  are  two  more  which  diverge 
from  the  midrib,  but  join  again  at  the  point ;  the  upper 
fide  is  of  a  dark  green  and  fmooth,  the  under  fide  pale 
green;  the  edges  are  indented.  Flowers  axillary,  in  (mall 
clufters,  having  three  imperfedt  hermaphrodite  florets  and 
one  female  floret  in  each,  on  (hort  peduncles.  The  ca¬ 
lyxes  are  much  fmaller  than  tliofe  of  the  preceding.  It 
flowers  and  feeds  here  much  later  than  the  others.  It  was 
difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campeachy. 

3.  Milleria  contrayerba  :  (tern  grooved ;  branches  op¬ 
pofite,  decuflated ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate ;  flowers 
glomerate.  Stem  red,  grooved,  three  feet  high.  Branches 
l'omewhat  fpreading  and  villofe.  Leaves  oppofite,  em¬ 
bracing,  acutely  ferrate,  fmooth,  three-nerved;  nerves  pro- 
3  tuberant 
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tuberant  on  the  lower  furface,  which  is  glaucous.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  native  of  Huanuco  in  Peru  ;  and  flowers 
at  Madrid  from  September  to  December. 

Juflieu,  deceived  by  dry  fpecimens,  made  a  diftinft 
genus  of  this  plant,  under  the  name  of  Flaveria ;  but  in 
the  living  plant  the  ligula  of  the  female  floret  is  apparent. 
The  calyx  is  fometimes  two-leaved  and  two-flowered,  and 
then  one  is  male  or  imperfeft  hermaphrodite,  and  one  fe¬ 
male.  Sometimes  it  is  four-parted  and  many-flowered, 
having  five  male  and  one  female  floret.  Now  and  then 
there  is  only  a  Angle  floret,  which  is  owing  to  the  abor¬ 
tion  of  the  reft.  Neither  is  the  calyx  very  large,  nor  is  it 
always  three-parted.  The  male  florets  alfo  exceed  two, 
and  in  the  firft  fpecies  are  commonly  feven  or  nine.  The 
generic  charafters  therefore  of  Milleria  fliould  be  cor¬ 
rected  thus : 

“  Calyx  Ample,  many-flowered,  two  or  three-parted. 
Corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  tubular,  with  a  five-parted 
border ;  of  the  female,  ligulate,  emarginate,  or  trifid. 
Seed  ftriated,  folitary  in  the  male,  none  in  the  others. 
Down  none. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  early  in  the 
fpring,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are 
about  two  inches  high,  tranfplant  each  into  a  leparate 
pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth.  Plunge  them  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Shade  them  until  they 
have  taken  root;  and  water  them  frequently.  Then 
raife  the  glaffes  every  day  to  give  them  a  large  fhare  of 
free  air,  when  the  weather  is  warm-;  and  continue'to  water 
them  duly,  for  they  are  very  thirfty  plants.  In  a  month 
they  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  height ;  and  fliould  then  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed, 
where  they  may  have  room  to  grow,  efpecially  the  firft 
fort.  In  the  middle  of  July  they  will  begin  to  flower  ; 
and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after. 
Gather  them  when  they  begin  to  change  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  for  they  foon  fall  off.  Thefe  plants  will  continue 
flowering  till  Michaelmas,  or  later,  if  the  feafon  prove  fa¬ 
vourable;  but,  when  the  cold  of  autumn  comes  on,  they 
foon  decay. 

MILLERO'CHES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence.  Lat.45.  5.  N.  Ion.  75.  40.  W. 

MILLEROL'LE,  f.  An  oil  and  wine  meafure  at  Mar- 
feilles,  —  1  si  Englilh  gallons  nearly,  and  weighing  about 
,  1221b.  avoirdupois. 

MIL'EERY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of 
St.  Etienne,  and  feven  1’outh  of  Lyons. 

MIL'LES  (Jeremiah),  F.  R.  A.  S  S.  a  learned  divine 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  High  Cleer,  in  Hamplhire,  in 
7713,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minifter.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Lyttleton  as  dean  of  Exeter,  and  alfo  as  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whole  Archasologia 
he  was  a  great  contributor,  as  he  likewife  was  to  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Milles  was  a  zealous 
champion  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Rowley  poems,  of 
which  he  printed  an  edition  in  4to.  with  glolfarial  anno¬ 
tations.  The  dean  died  in  1784,  aged  71  years.  Phil. 
Tranf.  air.  fol.  xi.  p.  438. 

MILLESIMAL,  adj.  [millejimus,  Lat.]  Thoufandth  ; 
confifting  of  thoufandth  parts. — To  give  the  fquare  root 
of  the  number  two,  he  laboured  long  in  millefimhl  frac¬ 
tions,  till  he  confeffed  there  was  no  end.  Watts  on  the 
Mind. 

MILLESSO'W,  a  mountain  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
bf  Leitineritz. 

MIL'LET,  J'.  [milium,  Lat.  mil  and  millet,  Fr.]  A 
plant.  See  Panicum. — The  millet  hath  a  loole  divided 
panicle;  and  each  Angle  flower  hath  a  calyx,  confifting  of 
two  leaves,  which  are  inftead  of  petals,  to  proteft  the  (la¬ 
mina  and  piftiilum  of  the  flower,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  (hilling  leed.  This  plant  v.'as  originally 
brought  from  the  eaftern  countries,  where  it  is  ftiil  great¬ 
ly  cultivated,  from  whence  we  are  annually  furniflved 
with  this  grain,  which  is  by  many  perfons  much  efteemed 
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for  puddings.  Miller. — Millet  is  diarrhetic,  cleanfing,  and 
ufeful  in  difeafes  of  the  kidneys.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
— A  kind  of  filh  ;  unlefs  it  be  mifprinted  for  mullet. — 
Some  filh  are  gutted,  fplit,  and  kept  in  pickle ;  as  whiting, 
mackerel,  millet.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

MIL'LET  (Indian).  See  Holcus. 

MIL'LET  CYP'ERUS-GRASS.  See  SciRrus. 

MIL'LET  GRASS.  See  Milium. 

MIL'LEVANT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerelia  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dantzic. 

MIL'LEVILLE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Carlftadt. 

MIL'LEVILLE,  a  town  of  New  Jerl’ey  :  two  hundred 
miles  north-eaft  of  Walhington. 

MILLIA'RE,  or  Millia'rium,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  mille, 
1000.]  A  thoufand  paces  ;  a  mile. 

Milliare  Aureum,  was  a  gilded  pillar  in  the  forum 
of  Rome,  at  which  all  the  highways  of  Italy  met,  as  one 
common  centre.  From  this  pillar  the  miles  were  counted, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  mile  a  ftone  was  put  down.  The 
milliary  column  was  erefted  by  Augultus  Csefar;  and,  as 
we  are  informed  by  travellers,  is  ftiil  to  be  feen. 

MILLIARIS'INON,  f.  A  filver  coin  of  the  Romans,  of 
about  the  value  of  one  fhilling  and  three-pence.  Phillips, 

MIL'LINER.  See  Millener. 

MIL'LING,  f.  The  aft  of  beating  up  in  a  mill ;  the 
aft  of  ftamping  or  poiifliing  in  a  mill ;  an  operation  other- 
wife  called  fulling. — Milling,  or  throwing,  of  filk,  is  the 
laft  preparation  of  filk  before  dyeing ;  ferving  to  twill  it, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Chambers. 

MILLINGTO'NIA.  See  Mallingtonia,  vol.  xiv. 

MIL'LION,  f.  [Fr.  from  mille,  Lat.]  The  number  of 
an  hundred  myriads,  or  a  tiioufand  thouland ;  1,000,000  ; 

Within  thine  eyes  fat  twenty  thoufand  deaths. 

In  thy  hands  clutch’d  as  many  millions  ;  in 

Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers.  Shahefpeare. 

A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great  number. — That  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is 
a  truth  more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  propofitions 
that  go  for  principles  ;  and  yet  there  are  millions  who 
know  not  this  at  all.  Locke. — There  are  millions  of  truths 
that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know.  Locke. 

She  found  the  polifh’d  glafs,  whole  fmall  convex 

Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 

The  mite,  invifible  elfe.  Philips. 

MIL'LION  BANK.  See  Bank,  vol.  ii.  p.  682. 

MIL'LIONED,  adj.  Multiplied  by  millions  : 

Time,  whole  million' d  accidents 
Creep  in  ’twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Shahejpeare,  Sonnet  1 1 5. 

MIL'LIONTH,  adj.  The  ten  hundred  thoufandth. — 
The  firft  embrion  of  an  ant  is  fuppoled  to  be  as  big  as 
that  of  an  elephant ;  which  neverthelels  can  never  arrive 
to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other’s  bulk,  lientlcy. 

MIL'LO,  [Heb.  fulnefs.]  A  part  of  Mount  Zion  at  its 
extremity  ;  and  therefore  called  Millo  in  the  city  of  David. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Millo,  Judges 
ix.  20.  denotes  a  place  ;  if  it  did,  it  lay  near  Shechem. 

MILLO'T  (Claude  Francis  Xavier),  a  well-known 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Bel'an$on,  March  1726,  and 
was  for  fome  time  a  Jefuit.  He  was  conlecrated  for  the 
pulpit,  and  continued  to  preach  after  he  left  the  fociety  : 
but  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice,  his  timidity,  and  the  awk- 
wardnefs  of  his  manner,  not  permitting  him  to  continue 
in  this  profelfion,  he  relinquilhed  it,  although  he  had 
preached  Advent-fermons  at  Verfailles,  and  Lent-lermons 
at  Lunevilie.  The  marquis  de  Felino,  minifter  of  Parma, 
had  inftituted  an  hiftorical  clafs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  nobility  ;  and,  at  the  delire  of  the  duke  de  Niver- 
nois,  he  gave  the  charge  of  it  to  the  abbe  Millot.  The 
minifter  having  Occalioned  a  kind  of  rebellion  among  the 
people  by  iome  innovations  which  he  had  made  in  the 
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Rate,  the  abbe  continued  attached  to  the  interefls  of  his 
patron,  and  would  not  defert  him.  When  he  was  told 
that  he  would  lof'e  his  place  by  his.  conduit,  he  replied, 
“  My  place  is  with  a  virtuous  perfecuted  man  who  has 
been  my  benefaftor ;  and  that  I  (hall  never  lofe.”  At 
length,  having  filled  the  hiftorical  chair  with  great  appro¬ 
bation,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  precep¬ 
tor  to  the  duke  d’Enghien.  In  this  fituation  he  died, 
A.D.  1785,  aged  59. 

The  abbe  Miilot  did  not  Ihine  in  company;  he  was 
cold  and  referved  in  his  manner ;  but  every  thing  he  laid 
was  judicious,  and  exactly  in  point.  D’Alembert  laid, 
that  of  all  his  acquaintance  the  abbe  Miilot  had  “  le  moins 
de  preventions,  et  le  morns  de  pretentions  ;  the  feweft  pre¬ 
dices  and  the  leaft  pretenlions.”  He  compofed  feveral 
works,  which  are  digelied  with  great  care,  and  written  in 
a  pure,  limple,  and  natural,  ltyle.  The  principal  are,  1. 
Elemens  de  1’HiRoire  de  France,  depuis  Clovis  jufqu’a 
Louis  XV.  3  vols.  izmo.  Querlon  thought  this  the  befi 
abridgment  which  we  have  of  the  liifiory  of  France,  and 
preferred  it  to  that  of  the  prefident  Henault.  2.  Elemens 
de  l’Hifioire  d'Angleterre,  depuis  fon  Origine  l'ous  les 
Romains,  jufqu’a  George  II.  3  vols.  12100.  3.  Elemens 

de  l’Hifioire  Univerfelle,  9  vols.  izmo.  4.  L'Hifioire  des 
Troubadours,  3  vols.  121110.  compiled  from  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  M.  de  Sainte  Palaie.  This  work  appears  rather 
tedious,  becaufe  it  treats  of  men  almofi  unknown,  and 
molt  of  them  deferving  to  be  fo.  What  is  there  quoted 
from  the  Provencal  poets  is  not  at  all  interelfing ;  and, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  wit,  “  it  lerves  no 
purpol'e  to  fearch  curioufly  into  a  heap  of  old  ruins,  while 
we  have  modern  palaces  to  engage  our  attention.”  5. 
Memoires  Politiques  et  Militaires,  pour  fervir  a  l’Hifloire 
de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV.  compofed  from  original 
papers  collefted  by  Adrian  Maurice  due  de  Noailles, 
marlhal  of  France;  6  vols.  12010.  6.  He  publilhed  alfo 
feveral  Difcourfes,  read  before  the  French  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and,  7.  A  Tranflation  of  l'eleft 
Harangues  from  the  Latin  Hiflorians.  The  abbe  Miilot 
in  his  hiflorical  works  Ihows  himfelf  fo  far  unprejudiced 
by  his  ecclefiaflical  profeflion,  that  fome  have  charged 
him  with  being  too  much  difpofed  to  dwell  on  the  vices 
and  ul'urpations  of  the  clergy.  This,  however,  is  done 
in  the  fpirit  of  truth  and  candour.  He  flatters,  indeed, 
neither  priefts  norflatefmen;  and  he  relates  more  inflances 
of  vicious  than  of  virtuous  aftions,  becaufe  the  one  are 
infinitely  more  common  than  the  other  :  but  he  appears 
to  be  guided  more  by  fincerity  and  a  love  of  truth,  than  by 
that  partial  pliilolophy  which  blames  the  Chriflian  reli¬ 
gion  for  thole  evils  which  it  condemns.  Ency.  Brit. 

MIL'LOWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz  :  ten  miles  weR  of  Saatz. 

MILL'STREET,  a  poR-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  good  inn,  at  which  tra¬ 
vellers  to  Killarney  ufually  pafs  a  night.  It  is  1 34  miles 
fouth-wefl  from  Dublin. 

MILL'TOWN,  a  town  of  the  Rate  of  Delaware  :  two 
miles  from  Wilmington. 

MILL'TOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfyl vania,  on  the  Suf- 
quehanna :  fourteen  miles  north-welt  of  Sunbury. 

MILL'TOWN,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey  :  1 98  miles  north- 
eafl  of  Walhington. 

MIL'LUM,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  and  the  moR 
fouthern  lordlhip  in  the  county,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Dudden  and  Elk,  and  extending  from  the  wefl  fea  to  the 
mountains  above  the  manor  of  Thwaits.  Here  is  an  old 
caRle,  and  a  Rately  park.  On  the  wefl  fide  of  this  caflle, 
above  the  park,  riles  gradually  a  very  high  mountain, 
called  Blackcomb ;  from  the  top  of  which  may  be  feen 
feveral  mountains  in  North  Wales,  feven  Englilh  coun¬ 
ties,  and  as  many  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  Ille  of 
Man.  This  mountain,  and  the  ridge  of  hills  which  run 
north-wefl  from  thence,  are  efleemed  the  befl  Iheep-heaths 
in  the  country.  The  foil  is  fertile ;  there  are  iron -mines. 
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The  place  is  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  market  has  been 
long  dificontinued.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool. 

MILL'WOOD,  a  town  of  Virginia :  fixty-eight  miles 
well  of  Walhington. 

MIL'LY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oile :  nine  miles  wefl  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
twelve  eafl  of  Eflampes. 

MILNE  (Rev.  Colin,  LL.D.),  a  popular  preacher  and 
celebrated  botanifl,  was  born  in  the  year  1743.  After 
leaving  college,  he  became  reftor  of  North  Chapel,  Suf- 
fex,  evening  preacher  to  the  City  of  London  Lying-in 
Hofpital,  and  lecturer  of  the  Old  and  New  Churches, 
Deptford.  In  the  year  1770  he  publilhed  a  Botanical 
Dictionary,  nmo.  and  afterwards  wrote  Inflitutes  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  in  two  parts,  4to.  a  Supplement  to  his  Botanical 
Dictionary ;  and  vol.  i.  of  Indigenous  Botany,  8vo.  a  moR 
ufeful  book,  publilhed,  in  1793,  in  allociation  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon.  In  1775,  he  publilhed  “The  Bold- 
nels  and  Freedom  of  Apoflolical  Evidence,  recommended 
to  the  Imitation  of  Miniflers :  at  the  death  of  the  reve¬ 
rend  and  learned  James  Bate,  M.  A.  late  ReCtor  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Deptford.”  In  1778,  Dr.  Milne  preached  the  an- 
niverfary  lermon  for  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  being 
the  fourth  that  was  preached  for  that  excellent  inflitu- 
tion,  which  has  alfo  fince  been  indebted  to  him  for  many 
fimilar  exertions  in  its  behalf.  Befides  other  Angle  Dil- 
courles,  he  alfo  publilhed  a  volume  of  Sermons,  in  1780. 
In  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  is  given  a  curious  illuflration  of  the  art  and  myitery 
of  Bible-making,  as  not  unfrequently  praCtifed  by  lpecu- 
lating  bookfellers.  It  is  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  San¬ 
ders  (a  laborious  compiler  of  popular  books),  who  had 
been  employed  to  write  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  but 
whofe  name,  as  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  could  not  with, 
much  propriety  be  prefixed  to  it.  Among  other  refpefta- 
ble  clergyman  who  refufed  to  fanftion  with  their  name 
and  reputation  an  undertaking  with  which  they  were  ta 
have  no  other  connexion,  was  Dr.  Milne,  who  honeflly 
faid,  that,  although  he  had  no  doubts  concerning  Dr.  San¬ 
ders’s  abilities,  yet  he  would  not  have  his  name  affixed  to 
what  he  was  not  to  write.  Dr.  Milne  died  at  Deptford, 
Oft.  2,  1815,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Gent.  Mag. 

MIL'NTHORP,  or  Milthorp,  a  fea-port  and  market- 
town  in  Weflmoreland,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Can,  or  Ken,  five  miles  from  Kendal,  and  251  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  one  flreet,  which  is  pretty  well 
built ;  and  at  the  eafl  end  there  are  fome  good  houles,  in 
pleafant  and  open  fituations.  This  town  is  the  only  fea- 
port  in  the  county,  and  has  feveral  velfels  belonging  to  it, 
which  trade  principally  to  Liverpool,  Port  Glafgow,  and 
Annan  in  Scotland.  Here  are  three  rope-yards,  two  pa¬ 
per-mills,  one  flax-mill,  and  one  cotton-mill.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  on  Friday  ;  and  there  is  an  annual  fair  on  old  May- 
day.  A  very  handfome  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  river 
Betha,  which  flows  through  the  town. 

The  country  around  this  town  is  pjeafingly  diverfified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  embellifhed  by  a  variety  of  elegant 
manfions.  Of  thefe  that  of  Dallam  Tower,  the  feat  of 
Daniel  Willon,  efq.  is  the  mofl  confpi.cuous.  It  is  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  riles  rapidly  from  its 
bale,  and  is  covered  to  the  fummit  by  a  profufion  of  trees. 
In  front  extends  a  fine  park,  adorned  with  wood,  the 
ground  of  which  riles  as  it  recedes  from  the  houfe.  At 
Beerham-hill,  near  this  maniion,  is  a  waterfall  on  the  river 
Beele,  well  deferving  the  attention  of  the  curious  travel- 
ler.  HouJ'man's  Topographical  Description  of  Cumberland, 
Wejlmoreland,  fc. 

MI'LO,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy.  His 
father’s  name  was  Diotimus.  He  early  accuRomed  him¬ 
felf  to  carry  the  greatefl  burdens,  and  by  degrees  became 
a  prodigy  of  Arength.  It  is  faid  that  he  carried  on  his 
fhoulders  a  young  bullock,  four  years  old,  for  above  forty 
yards  ;  and  afterwards  killed  it  with  one  blow  of  his  fifl, 
and  ate  it  up  in  one  day.  He  was  feven  times  crowned  at 
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the  Pythian  games,  and  fix  at  the  Olympian.  He  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  a  feventh  time ;  but  no  one  had  the  courage  or 
boldnefs  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  dil'ciples  of  Pythagoras ;  and  to  his  uncommon 
ftrength,  it  is  faid,  the  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils 
owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which  fupported  the  roof  of 
the  fchool  fuddenly  gave  way ;  but  Milo  fupported  the 
whole  weight  of  the  building,  and  gave  the  philofopher 
and  his  auditors  time  to  efcape.  In  his  old  age,  Milo  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  and  break  it.  He 
partly  effected  it ;  but  his  ftrength  being  gradually  ex- 
haufted,  the  tree  when  half  cleft  re-united,  and  his  hands 
remained  pinched  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then 
alone;  and,  being  unable  to  dilentangle  himfelf,  he  was 
devoured  by  the  wild  beafts  of  the  place,  about  500  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era. 

MI'LO  (T.  Annius),  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  the  confullhip  at  Rome  by  intrigue 
and  feditious  tumults.  Clodius  the  tribune  oppofed  his 
views ;  yet  Milo  would  have  fucceeded  but  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  event :  As  he  was  going  into  the  country,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  wife  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators 
and  fervants,  he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy  Clo¬ 
dius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  with  three  of  his  friends 
and  fome  domellics  completely  armed.  A  quarrel  arofe 
between  the  fervants.  Milo  fupported  his  attendants, 
and  the  difpute  became  general.  Clodius  received  many 
fevere  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  cottage.  Milo  purfued  his  enemy  in  his  retreat,  and 
ordered  his  fervants  to  difpatch  him.  The  body  of  the 
murdered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  expofed  to 
public  view.  The  enemies  of  Milo  inveighed  bitterly 
againft  the  violence  and  barbarity  with  which  the  facred 
perfon  of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero  undertook 
the  defence  of  Milo;  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the 
friends  of  Clodius,  and  the  fight  of  an  armed  foldiery, 
which  furrounded  the  feat  of  judgment,  fo  terrified  the 
orator,  that  he  forgot  the  greateft  part  of  his  arguments, 
and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak  and  injudicious.  Milo 
was  condemned,  and  banilhed  to  Mafiilia.  Cicero  foon 
after  fent  his  exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  now  ;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it,  exclaimed, 
“  O  Cicero,  hadft  thou  fpoken  before  my  accufers  in  thefe 
terms,  Milo  would  not  be  now  eating  figs  at  Marfeilles.” 

MI'LO,  anciently  Melos,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  This  ifland  was  long  rich  and  populous, 
and  in  early  antiquity  enjoyed  perfect  freedom.  The 
Athenians,  unable  to  bring  the  people  of  Melos  to  de¬ 
clare  in  their  favour  in  the  Peloponnelian  war,  made  a 
defcent  upon  their  coafts,  and  laid  all  wafte  before  them 
with  fire  and  fword.  Twice  did  they  fail  in  their  enter- 
prii’e ;  but,  returning  with  more  numerous  forces,  they 
laid  fiege  to  Melos,  and,  having  reduced  the  befieged  to 
furrender  at  difcretion,  put  to  the  fword  every  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms.  They  fpared  only  the  women  and 
children,  whom  they  carried  off  into  captivity.  See  the 
article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  879.  Lylander,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  general,  having  in  his  turn  fubdued  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  obliged  them  to  recall  the  colony  they  had  fent  to 
Melos,  and  to  reftore  to  the  ifland  the  wretched  remains 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  ifland  loft  its  liberty,  when  the 
Romans,  afpiring  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  conquered 
the  whole  Archipelago.  In  the  partition  of  that  mo¬ 
narchy,  it  fell  to  the  eaftern  emperors,  was  afterwards 
governed  by  its  own  dukes,  and  finally  was  conquered  by 
Soliman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Since  that  period  it 
has  groaned  beneath  Ottoman  defpotifm,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  its  importance.  The  plague,  every¬ 
where  propagated  by  the  Turks,  has  cut  off  the  greateft 
part  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  deteftable  government  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  opprefflons  of  the  captain  pacha,  have 
completed  its  degradation. 

Milo  is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  di¬ 
vided  in  its  middle,  and  almoft  through  its  whole  breadth, 


by  a  deep  bay;  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fufficiently  fpacious  to  contain  a  fleet,  and 
to  keep  the  fliips  belonging  to  it  ftieltered  from  all  winds. 
The  anchorage  is  excellent,  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  and  near  the  eaft  coaft  ;  the  bottom  has  a  fine 
fand,  and  veflels  come  to  anchor  there  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  fathoms  water.  Small  craft  can  approach  nearer 
the  coaft,  and  carry  out  moorings  to  the  rocks  of  one  of 
the  grottoes.  Another  anchorage^more  convenient,  and 
alfo  lefs  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  winds  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fea,  lies  on  the  weft  coaft,  in  a  cove  called 
Patricha.  Near  this,  a  high  mountain,  in  the  form  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  bears  on  its  fummit  a  village,  called  Sifour, 
furrounded  by  walls,  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Cajiroi 
here  the  pilots  for  the  Archipelago  refide.  As  the  air 
here  is  pure  and  wliolefome,  it  is  more  populous  than  the 
capital  of  Milo,  and  the  inhabitants  exhibit  figns  of  vi¬ 
gour  and  health  not  common  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  principal  place  of  the  ifle  of 
Milo  was  near  the  fcite  of  Sifour,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tenfive  profpedt ;  more  efpecially  as  the  ancient  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  Archipelago  are  built  on  eminences  the  molt 
lofty,  and  the  moft  rugged  of  accefs.  Near  this  place  are 
coniiderable  ruins,  fragments  of  columns  of  Parian  mar¬ 
ble,  and  fubterraneous  galleries,  antique  catacombs, 
which  furnifli  funeral  infcriptions,  vafes,  idols,  and  me¬ 
dals,  and  other  remains  of  a  confiderable  city.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  Sifour,  or  Sefours,  employ  themfelves  in  knitting 
cotton  ftockings,  and  making  coarfe  calicoes.  The  men 
cultivate  the  earth,  or  are  mariners.  Near  this  place,  on 
the  fummit  of  a  hill,  is  at  prefent  a  church  of  Caloques, 
built,  as  Olivier  conceives,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
However,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  is  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  on  a  plain  formerly  not  inferior  to  any 
other  of  the  Archipelago,  but  now  prefenting  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  ruins.  Scarcely  do  forty  families  drag  on  their 
unfortunate  exiftence,  with  conlumptive  afpedfs,  in  a 
town  which  reckoned  5000  inhabitants  within  its  walls. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  Tournefort  difco- 
vered,  in  1700,  thatthe  air  of  Milo  was  inialubrious,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  were  fubjedt  to  dangerous  diforders  ; 
but  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air  mud  have  increafed 
very  much  fince  that  epoch.  In  traverfing  the  ifland  to 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Marino,  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  moft 
lofty  point  in  the  ifland,  and  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Calamo,  the  country  prefehts  various  traces  of  its  vol¬ 
canic  origin.  At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Milo,  alum  is  formed,  which  has  been  mentioned 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  the  fame  grotto 
that  furnifties  this  alum,  are  alfo  found  cryftals  of  gyp- 
fum,  but  the  heat  is  fuch  as  not  to  admit  its  being  exa¬ 
mined  for  any  long  time.  The  baths  called  Loutra  were 
alfo  fituated  in  this  quarter.  The  water  is  lfrongly 
charged  with  alum  and  marine  fait.  Thefe  baths  were 
anciently  much  frequented  by  Greeks,  who  repaired  hi¬ 
ther  from  all  the  Cyclades  in  order  to  obtain  relief  in  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  Ikin,  as  well  as  in  rheumatifm  and  pally. 
Spacious  grottoes  occur  frequently  ;  and  in  thefe  are  fub¬ 
terraneous  caverns,  full  of  turnings  and  twinings,  and 
into  which  the  defcent  is  fteep  and  laborious.  The  cham¬ 
bers  which  they  contain  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
ufed  as  habitations  and  places  of  concealment.  Near  the 
fcite  of  an  ancient  town,  called  Clima  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  are  fepulchres  or  catacombs,  in  which,  at  an  un¬ 
known  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Milo  depofited  their 
dead.  Each  of  thefe  catacombs  generally  contains  feven 
farcophagi,  five  and  a  half  or  fix  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  deep,  furmounted  by  an  arch  and  dug  in 
the  rock.  During  the  laft  year,  1816,  there  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  as  Mr.  Salt  informs  us,  a  theatre  of  white  marble, 
which  appears,  from  the  little  that  has  yet  been  expofed 
to  view,  to  be  in  very  perfect  prefervation.  The  feats  at 
prefent  opened  are  feven  in  number,  beautifully  worked 
out  of  large  mafles  of  the  fineft  marble,  forming  the  feg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  whofe  diameter,  if  complete,  would  be 
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tiS  feet.  Immenfe  ruins  of  folid  walls  Hand  clofe  by, 
and  a  few  remains  of  infcriptions  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Indeed  the  whole  ifland  indicates  a  fub- 
terraneous  conflagration ;  and  in  feveral  places  the  ground 
which  refounds  under  your  feet  apprifes  you  that  it  co¬ 
vers  vaft  cavities.  Every  appearance  teftifies,  that  the 
ftones  and  pebbles  which  are  found  here  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  explofion  of  a  volcano  ;  boiling  waters  irtiie 
on  all  fides  ;  pumice-ftones  are  fcattered  abroad  ;  fulphur 
is  formed  in  abundance,  and  lliows  itfelf  on  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Neverthelefs,  the  vegetable  earth,  which 
moftly  covers  the  ifland,  gently  warmed  by  the  fubterra- 
neous  heat,  is  very  productive.  Corn  and  cotton  are  here 
of  an  excellent  quality  ;  the  vines  yield  good  wine,  and 
the  trees  afford  delicious  fruits  ;  but  the  quantity  of  lands 
that  lie  fallow  announces  an  exceflive  diminution  in  the 
population,  as  well  as  the  criminal  indifference  of  the 
government.  Ships  ftill  come  to  Milo  to  fetch  away  a 
great  quantity  of  the  folid  lava,  of  which  mill-ftones  are 
made,  which  are  tranfported  to  feveral  countries  of  the 
Levant,  particularly  to  Egypt  and  Conftantinople.  The 
ifland  likewife  contains  many  mines  of  iron  and  ferrugi¬ 
nous  pyrites,  from  which  no  advantage  is  derived.  Un¬ 
der  a  liberal  adminiftration,  other  valuable  articles  might 
be  found;  and  the  ifland  might  even  ceafe  to  be  an  un¬ 
healthy  abode.  The  whole  population  at  prefent  does 
not  amount  to  500  perfons,  (though  in  the  year  1700  it 
contained  upwards  of  20,000  ;)  and  this  fmall  number 
would  daily  decreafe,  if  it  were  not  kept  up  by  emigrants 
from  the  Morea,  where  diftrefs  conftrains  them  to  feek 
new  habitations,  and  who  are  attracted  to  Milo  with  a 
view  of  cultivating  the  lands.  The  captain-pacha  has 
fome  difficulty  in  levying  1500  piaftres  by  way  of  impoft. 
Lat.  36. 40.  N.  Ion.  24.  30.  E. 

MILOPOT'AMO,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Candia. 

MILOR'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
between  Ternate  and  Tidor. 

MI'LOSLAW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw : 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gnefna. 

MILOWA'QUBS,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  lake  Michigan  in  lat.  43.  26.  N.  Ion.  86.  59.  W. 

MILRE'A,  or  Milre'e,  f.  A  money  of  account  in 
Portugal,  lb  called  becaufe  it  contains  1000  reas,  or  rees. 
In  the  notation  of  accounts,  the  milrees  are  feparated 
from  the  reas  by  a  crofled  cipher,  called  cifraon,  and  the 
milrees  from  the  millions  by  a  colon  ;  thus,  Rs.  2:7000500, 
means  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  mil.  and  five  hundred 
reas.  The  milrea  valued  in  gold  is  worth  673d.  fterling, 
and  the  fame  in  iilver  is  worth  68|-d.  The  milree  is  alfo 
a  gold  coin,  ftruck  for  the  Portuguefe  pofleffions  in  Af¬ 
rica  in  1755  ;  it  weighs  19^  grains,  and  contains,  in  pure 
gold,  i8-i  grains,  and  is  valued  at  3s.  2{d.  fterling. 

MILRE'A,  or  Milre'e,  f.  A  French  meafure  of  wine 
and  oil  containing  about  feventeen  gallons  of  our  wine 
meafure. 

MILRE'GOS,  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftramadura  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Cafcaes,  and  twenty- 
one  north-weft  of  Lilbon. 

MIL'RINE,  f.  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  ftamped  and  turned 
at  the  ends. 

MIL'SBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about 
four  miles  fouth  from  Breckerfeld,  in  the  county  of  Mark, 
and  runs  into  the  Volme  one  mile  before  its  conflux  with 
the  Roer. 

MIL'STATT,  or  Muhl'stadt,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia,  fituated  on  the  Milftatter  See :  forty  miles 
north  of  Goritz,  and  twenty-eight  weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

MIL'STATTER  SE'E,  a  lake  of  Carinthia :  nine  miles 
eaft  of  Saxenburg. 

MILT,./!  [Saxon.]  The  fpleen. 

MILT,  or  Melt,  f.  [Dutch.]  The  fperm  of  the  male 
filh. — You  ffiall  fcarce  take  a  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a  fe¬ 
male  without  a  roe  or  fpawn.  Walton's  Angler. 

It  is  called  milt,  or  melt,  becaufe  it  yields,  by  expreffion, 
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a  whitifh  juice  refembling  milk.  The  milt  of  a  carp  con- 
fifts  of  two  long  whitifh  irregular  bodies,  each  included 
in  a  very  thin  fine  membrane.  M.  Petit  confiders  thefe 
as  the  tefticles  of  the  fifh  wherein  the  feed  is  preferved  : 
the  lower  part,  next  the  anus,  he  takes  for  the  veficuloc 
feminales.  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  2733. 

In  the  milt  of  a  living  cod-fifh  there  are  fuch  incredible 
numbers  of  thofe  animalcules  found  in  the  male  feed  of 
all  animals,  that  in  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  it,  no  more  in 
quantity  than  a  fmall  grain  of  fand,  there  are  contained 
more  than  ten  thoufand  of  them  ;  and,  confidering  how 
many  fuch  quantities  there  are  in  the  whole  milt  of  one 
fuch  fifh,  it  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  to  affirm, 
that  there  are  more  animals  in  one  milt  of  it  than  there 
are  living  men  at  one  time  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth.  However  ftrange  and  romantic  fuch  a  conjecture 
may  appear  at  firft  fight,  a  ferious  confideration,  and  cal¬ 
culation,  will  make  it  appear  very  plain.  A  hundred 
fuch  grains  of  fand  as  here  mentioned  will  make  about 
an  inch  in  length ;  therefore  in  a  cubic  inch  there  will 
be  a  million  of  fuch  fands.  The  milt  of  one  of  thefe 
jiffies  is  frequently  about  the  quantity  of  fifteen  cubic 
inches,  it  mull  therefore  contain  fifteen  millions  of  quan¬ 
tities  as  big  as  one  of  thefe  fands  ;  and,  if  there  be  ten 
thoufand  animals  in  each  of  thofe  quantities,  there  mull 
be,  in  the  whole,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  millions  ; 
which  is  a  number  vaftly  exceeding  the  number  of  man¬ 
kind,  even  though  we  were  to  luppofe  the  whole  earth 
as  populous  as  Holland.  See  Philolophical  Collections, 
p.  4. 

MILT,  ./!  A  Portuguefe  coin.  Phillips. 

To  MILT,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or  fpawn  of  the- 
female  filh. 

MILT'-WASTE,  or  Milt-wort,  f.  in  botany.  See 
Asplenium. 

MIL'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Maine  s 
twenty-fix  miles  north-eall  of  Heidelberg,  and  forty-fix 
eaft-louth-eaft  of  Mentz. 

MILT'ER,  /.  The  he  of  any  fiffi,  the  ffie  being  called 
/pawner. — The  fpawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
fpawn  with  land.  Walton's  Angler , 

MIL'THORP.  See  Milnthorp. 

MILTING,  f  [from  milt.]  A  difeafe  in  beads.  Scott , 
MILTI'ADES,  an  Athenian  captain,  fon  of  Cypfelus. 
He  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games.  He  led.a  colony  of  Athenians  to  the  Cherfonefus. 
The  caufes  of  this  appointment  are  Unking  and  lingular. 
The  Thracian  Dolonci,  haraffed  by  a  long  war  with  the 
Abfynthians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take' 
for  their  king  the  firft  man  they  met  in  their  return  home, 
who  invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof  and  partake  his< 
entertainment.  This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Dolonci,  with  their  ftrange  arms  and  garments, 
had  ftruck  with  wonder  and  curioiity.  He  therefore  in¬ 
vited  them  to  his  houfe,  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  commands  of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed  ;  and,  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  fecond  time  the  choice 
of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the  Cherfonefus,  and 
was  invefted  by  the  inhabitants  with  lovereign  power; 
The  firft  meafures  he  took  were  to  flop  the  further-incur- 
lions  of  the  Abfynthians,  by  building  a  ftrong  wall  acrofs 
the  ifthmus.  When  he  had  eltabliffied  himfelf  at  home, 
and  fortified  his  dominions  againll  foreign  invaiion,  he 
turned  his  arms  againll  Lamplacus.  His  expedition  was 
unfuccefsful ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambufcade,  and  made 
prilbner.  His  friend  Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  captivity,  and  procured  his  releafe.  He 
lived  few  years  after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty.  As  he 
had  no  iffue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  pofleffions  to  Stela- 
goras  the  fon  of  Cimon,  who  was  his  brother  by  the  fame 
mother.  The  memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured 
by  the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  feltivals  and 
exhibited  ffiows  in  commemoration  of  a  man.  to  whom 
they  owed  their  greatnefs  and  prefervation. 

MILTI'ADES,  the  fon  of  Cimon, .and  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 
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ceding,  was  feme  time  after  the  death  of  Stefagoras,  who 
died  without  iflue,  fent  by  the  Athenians  with  one  ftiip 
to  take  pofiefiion  of  the  Cherfonefus.  At  his  arrival  Mil- 
tiades  appeared  mournful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death 
of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
vifited  the  new  governor  to  condole  with  him  ;  but  their 
confidence  in  his  fincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Mil- 
tiades  feized  their  perl'ons,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute  in 
Cherfonefus.  To  ftrengthen  himfelf,  he  married  Hege- 
fipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thracians. 
His  triumph  was  fhort.  In  the  third  year  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  his  dominions  were  threatened  by  an  invafion  of 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  whom  Darius  had  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  irritated  by  entering  their  country.  He  fled  before 
them  ;  but,  as  their  hoftilities  were  of  fliort  duration,  he 
was  foon  reftored  to  his  kingdom.  Three  years  after,  he 
left  Cherfonefus,  and  let  fail  for  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  applaufe.  He  was  prefent  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  his  exploits  thence¬ 
forward  became  a  part  of  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece  : 
lee  vol.  viii.  p.  854.,  5.  He  died  a  prifoner,  about  489 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  His  body  was  ranfomed 
by  his  fon  Cimon  ;  who  afterwards  greatly  diftinguiflied 
himfelf :  fee  the  fame  article,  vol.  viii.  p.  867-9.  The  ac- 
cufations  againll  Miltiades  were  probably  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  believed  by  his  countrymen,  when  they  remembered 
how  he  made  himfelf  abfolute  in  Cherfonefus  ;  and,  in 
condemning  the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians  towards  a 
general  who  was  the  fource  of  their  military  profperity, 
we  muft  remember  the  jealoufy  which  ever  reigns  among 
a  free  and  independent  people,  and  how  watchful  they  are 
in  defence  of  the  natural  rights  which  they  fee  wrefted 
from  others  by  violence.  Cornelius  Nepos  has  written 
the  life  of  Miltiades  the  fon  of  Cimon  ;  but  his  hiftory  is 
incongruous  and  unintelligible,  from  his  confounding 
the  aCtions  of  the  fon  of  Cimon  with  thofe  of  the  fon  of 
Cypfelus.  Greater  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  Herodotus,  whofe  veracity  is  confirmed,  and  who 
was  indifputably  better  informed,  and  more  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  men  who 
Hourilhed  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he  could  fee  the  living 
monuments.  Herodotus  was  born  about  fix  years  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Marathon ;  but  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer 
of  the  Augultan  age,  flourilhed  about  450  years  after  the 
age  of  the  father  of  hiftory.  Herodot.  lib.  4  &  6. 

MIL'TON,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Virginia,  on  the  Rivanha  :  150  miles  weft  of  Richmond. 

MIL'TON,  a  town  of  New  York,  near  Saratoga. — A 
town  of  New  York,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  lake  Cayuga. 

MIL'TON,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  220  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Walhington. 

MIL'TON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Lake  Champlain. 

MIL'TON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts ;  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Bofton. 

MIL'TON,  a  village  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the 
Swale :  two  miles  eaft  of  Boroughbridge. 

MIL'TON  (Great  and  Little),  villages  near  Thame  in 
Oxfordlhire.  At  the  former  flxteen  houfes  were  burnt 
down  on  the  19th  of  July,  1762.  Potter’s  clay  is  dug 
plentifully  near  the  latter. 

MIL'TON,  or  Abbey  Milton,  a  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  fo  called  on  account  of  an  abbey  found¬ 
ed  here  by  king  Athelftan,  laid  to  be  in  expiation  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Edwin.  Adjoining  to  the  abbey 
is  the  church,  which  is  yet  of  a  great  fize,  but  was  once 
as  large  as  mod  cathedrals.  It  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  and  has  a  fretwork  ceiling  in  ftone,  remarkably  light ; 
and  in  it  are  feveral  ancient  monuments.  The  fituation 
of  thefe  edifices  is  very  fine  ;  it  is  a  regular  knole,  which 
fwells  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  the  furrounding  hills  j  an  inftance  out  of  many 
of  the  judgment  with  which  the  monks  chofe  their  fitu- 
ations.  Milton  has  a  market  on  Tuefday;  and  an  almf- 
houfe  for  fix  people,  who  have  12s.  a- week,  and  three 
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yards  of  cloth  for  a  gown,  one  pair  of  Ihoes  and  ftdekings, 
and  10s.  each,  on  St.  Thomas’s  day  yearly.  Here  is  alfo 
a  free-fchool.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-well  of  Blandford, 
and  1 12  weft-fouth-weft  of  London.  Lat.  50. 49.  N.  Ion.  2. 
25.  W. 

Milton  Abbey  (or  at  leaft  the  fite  of  it,  as  it  is  all  re¬ 
built  except  the  great  hall)  is  the  feat  of  lord  Milton, 
who  has  made  many  improvements  of  the  moft  capital 
kind,  which  fo  happily  unite  with  the  beauties  of  the 
ground  as  to  render  the  whole  uncommonly  fine.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  place  is  a  remarkable  winding  val¬ 
ley,  three  miles  long,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  hills, 
whofe  variety  is  very  great.  It  is  all  lawn  ;  and,  as  the 
furface  has  many  fine  fwells,  and  other  gentle  inequalities, 
the  effeCt  is  every-where  beautiful.  The  hills,  on  one 
fide,  are  thickly  covered  with  wood,  from  the  edging  of 
the  vale  itfelf,  quite  fpreading  over  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
Thefe  continued  1  weeps  of  hanging  w'oods  are  very  noble. 
In  fome  places  they  form  bold  projections,  which  break 
forward  in  a  pleafing  ftyle  ;  in  others,  they  withdraw,  and 
open  fine  boloms  ot  wood,  which  are  as  piCturefque  as 
can  be  eafily  imagined.  Throughout  the  whole,  the  union 
of  lawn  and  wood  is  admirable.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
vale,  the  hills  are  partly  bare  ;  but  are  clumped  with  new 
plantations,  and  fcattered  with  Angle  trees  and  thorns, 
contrafting  the  continued  woods  on  the  other  hills  in  the 
boldeft  manner.  The  riding  that  lurrounds  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  riles  the  hill  on  this  fide,  and,  Ikirting  the  edge  of 
it  in  the  way  to  the  houfe,  looks  down  the  vale,  and  has 
a  full  command  of  the  vaft  range  of  woods  which  hang 
on  the  other  fides  of  the  other  hills.  One  of  the  views  is 
uncommonly  fine  :  it  is  a  projection  of  the  oppofite  hill  j 
the  Hoping  bend  fringed  with  a  filleting  of  wood,  and  the 
crown  of  the  hill  a  lawn  fcattered  with  Angle  trees  gently 
hanging  to  the  eye :  a  landfcape  truly  pleating.  In  other 
places,  you  look  down  fteep  winding  hollows,  in  which 
romantic  clumps  of  wood  leem  fwallowed  up  by  the  im¬ 
pending  hills.  On  riling  the  hill,  if  you  turn  the  other 
way,  towards  the  head  of  the  vale,  you  look  down  from 
without  the  wall,  commanding  all  the  waves  of  the  lawn 
at  the  bottom,  which  form  a  moft  pleafing  feenery,  and 
look  full  into  a  vaft  theatre  of  wood,  which  terminates 
the  vale  :  the  view  nobly  romantic.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  full  northwards,  is  a  very  great  profpeCt  over  the  vale 
of  Blackmoor :  innumerable  inclofures  are  fpread  forth 
to  the  eye,  the  whole  being  bounded  by  diftant  hills. 

Few  great  houfes  have  a  finer  approach  :  his  lordlhip 
has  cut  and:  formed  a  fpacious  road,  fix  miles  in  length, 
through  his  grounds,  leading  from  Blandford,  London,  & c. 
It  pafles  chiefly  through  his  vaft  woods,  which,  as  they 
cover  the  fides  of  hills,  open  in  various  places,  and  let  in 
moft  agreeable  views  of  the  neighbouring  and  the  diftant 
country.  All  the  home -grounds  are  walled  in,  which 
include  a  circuit  of  fixteen  miles ;  and  the  tops  of  the 
hills  are  planted  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  acres.  The  whole  of  thefe  works 
are  conducted  in  a  great  ftyle,  with  equal  tafte  and  fpirit : 
they  are  an  ornament  to  the  whole  country,  and  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  noble  proprietor.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Diredory, 
Appendix. 

MIL'TON,  a  village  and  parifti  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
forms  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  of  Gravefend,  with  which 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  See 
Gravesend,  vol.  viii.  p.  806. 

Milton  church  is  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  agreeable  en- 
clofed  walk  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  of  Gravefend.  The 
attention  which  the  pariftiioners  have  for  fome  years  paft 
paid  both  to  the  prefervation  and  decent  appearance  of  this 
edifice  is  deferving  of  commendation.  Over  the  porch 
and  clofe  to  the  road  leading  from  Gravefend  to  Rocheiter, 
they  have  ereCted  a  fouth  dial,  weft  eight  degrees,  with 
its  furniture  j  conftrufted  by  Mr.  Giles,  mafterof  Gravef¬ 
end  free-fchool.  A  concile  defeription  of  the  various 
lines  on  this  dial  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  curve 
lines  (which  are  conic  leCtions)  that  run  acrofs  the  dial, 
t  are 
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are  called  parallels  of  the  length  of  the  day,  and  are  eleven 
in  number;  the  uppermoft  is  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
is  marked  at  both  ends  with  its  proper  character.  The 
others  next  below  are  numbered  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
and  that  with  twelve  is  the  equinoxial  line,  and  has  at 
one  end  the  fign  Aries,  at  the  other  end  the  fign  Libra. 
The  other  lines  below  thefe  are  marked  thirteen,  four¬ 
teen,  fifteen,  fixteen ;  and  the  lowermofl:  line  is  the  tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer,  diftinguilhed  at  both  ends  with,  its  proper 
character.  By  the  (hadow  of  a  Imall  ball,  which  is  fixed 
on  the  ltile,  the  lengths  of  days  are  pointed  out ;  as  for 
example,  when  the  lhadow  of  the  ball  falls  on  the  upper 
line,  the  day  is  the  Ihorteft;  when  it  falls  on.  the  next 
lower  line,  marked  eight,  the  day  is  eight  hours  long ; 
when  on  the  line  {narked  nine,  the  day  is  nine  hours 
long ;  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  and,  when  the  fhadow  of  the 
ball  arrives  at  the  lowermofl:  line,  the  day  is  the  longeft. 
The  vertical  or  upright  lines  are  called  azimuth-lines,  and 
are  marked  at  the  bottom  with  the  letters  that  denote  the 
points  of  the  compafs  ;  fo  that,  when  the  ihadow  ot  the 
ball  falls  on  any  one  of  thefe  lines,  it  fhows  the  fun  is 
upon  that  point  of  the  compafs  which  the  letters  denote 
that  correfpond  with  the  line. 

.  In  Milton  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chantry  cha¬ 
pel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  apoftles  Peter 
and  Paul.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  health  of  his  l'oul,  and  the  fouls  of  his  anceftors;  and 
was  to  confift  of  a  mailer  and  two  chaplains,  to  whom  a 
manfion  was  alfigned.  The  chapel,  built  of  flint  and 
rag-ftones,  is  only  (landing;  the  upper  part  is  converted 
into  lodging-rooms,  and  below  is  the  receptacle  for  holy 
water.  A  brick  building,  not  long  fince  eroded,  conceals 
the  Gothic  eaft  window ;  but,  at  the  weft  end,  the  win¬ 
dow-frames  and  mullions,  with  (tone  mouldings,  may  be 
traced,  though  altered  into  a  more  fquare  and  modern 
form,  when  the  chapel  became  a  dwelling-houfe.  All 
the  other  parts  of  this  chantry  are  deftroyed  ;  and  on  the 
fcite  thereof  are  feveral  buildings,  particularly  a  large  inn 
called  the  New  Tavern,  which  has  adjoining  to  it  a  gar¬ 
den  and  bowling-green,  that  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
part  of  the  Thames  called  the  Hope,  and  feveral  miles 
beyond  it.  The  chalky  clift's  which  rife  boldly  on  the^ 
Kentifti  lhore,  with  the  more  diftant  profped  of  the  Eflex 
hills,  on  the  oppofite  coaft,  add  to  the  beauty  of  thefeene. 

About  a  mile  from  Milton,  to  the  eaft  of  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Chalk,  ftands  the  manor-houfe  of  Denton,  a  paro¬ 
chial  dilcrift.  The  eftate  was  in  the  priory  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  Rochefter,  and  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  that  cathedral.  There  are  confiderable 
remains  of  the,  church ;  the  farm-yard  is  a  part  of  the  old 
cemetery,  and  by  a  cart-lodge  built  againft  the  north  wall 
the  door-way  and  windows  are  on  that  fide  (topped  up. 
An  engraving  of  it  is  inferred  in  Biblioth.  Topograph. 
Britann.  No.  vi.  p.  x.  John  Wildbore  was  the  redtor  in 
1523  and  1524,  and  he  leems  to  have  been  the  laft  perfon 
inftituted  to  this  benefice.  In  his  time  there  was  a  par- 
fonage-houfe  ;  this  and  the  chancel  were  prefented  as 
wanting  repairs  through  his  default ;  afterwards  a  curate 
fupplied  the  church,  and  fervice  was  performed  in  it  in 
the  laft  century. 

When  the  traveller  returns  into  the  turnpike-road. 
Chalk  church,  which  ftands  on  a  little  eminence  between 
the  23d  and  24th  mile  ftones,  is  one  of  the  firft  objedts 
tooft  likely  to  catch  his  eye.  The  houfes  in  this  parilh, 
all  of  them  at  a  diftance  from  the  church,  do  not  exceed 
thirty  ;  and,  as  the  diftridt  is  very  fmall,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  were  ever  more  numerous,  though  the  church 
is  thought  to  have  been  formerly  larger.  The  porch  is 
remarkable  for  its  capricious  ornaments  ;  but  the  date  of 
them  cannot  . from  that  circumftance  be  inferred,  becaufe 
the  like  chimerical  and  prepofterous  dreflings  are  to  be 
feen  in  buildings  far  more  ancient  than  the  church,  from 
the  ftyle  of  architedture,  appears  to  be.  On  the  crown  of 
the  arch  of  the  door-way  is  the  figure  of  a  jolly  tippling 
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fellow,  holding  a  jug  in  his  hands,  and  looking  with  :t 
waggifh  and  laughing  countenance  to  a  grotefque  figure, 
in  the  attitude  of  a  pofture-mafter,  placed  above  the  centre 
of  the  moulding,  as  if  pleafed  witlrhis  fportive  perform¬ 
ances,  and  wilhing  to  drink  with  him.  (For  other  inftances 
of  ludicrous  devices  in  facred  places,  lee  the  article  Lon¬ 
don,  vol.  xiii.  p.  545,  554.  and  Plate  VII.  r.)  Between 
thefe  figures  is  a  recels,  ornamented  with  a  neat  pointed 
Gothic  arch  and  rofes,  in  which  formerly  ftood  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
though  generally  the  image  of  the  tutelar  faint  was  placed 
in  the  chancel.  It  being,  whillt  popery  prevailed,  the 
practice  for  every  perlon  who  entered  the  church  to  make 
their  obedience  to  an  image  fituated  as  this  is,  it  is  afto- 
nilhing  that  objects  fo  extremely  offenfive  fliould  have 
been  buffered  to  remain.  In  the  nave,  on  a  brafs  plate, 
fixed  in  a  done,  is  an  infcription  to  the- memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Martyn,  who  died  May  26,  1416,  and  of  Ilabella  his 
wife.  Weaver  relates,  from  its  appearing  on  divers  places 
on  the  glafs,  as  alfo  in  the  ftruhture,  tiiat  Martyn  was  a 
good  benefador  to  the  church. 

After  pafling  through  Chalk  turnpike,  the  road  on  the 
left  hand  leads  to  Higham,  Cliffe,  Cowling,  and  into  the 
Hundred  of  Hoo,  which  is  the  narrow  trad  of  land  fitu¬ 
ated  between  the  Thames  and  Medway.  Ety-mologifts 
conjed ure  it  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word 
ho,  or  hoh,  which  fignifier.  fometimes  a  heel,  and  fometimes 
the  ham  of  the  leg  (whence  the  word  hough ,  to  hough  or 
hamftring),  becaule  it  runs  out  into  a  kind  of  a  point  like 
a  heel,  or  lies  in  a  bend  between  the  two  rivers  like  a 
ham.  But  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  account  of  Luton  LIoo, 
in  Bedfordihire,  luggefts  that  Hoo  fignifies  a  high  fitua- 
tion,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  part  of  this  diftrifit 
which  gives  name  to  the  whole.  Holingflied  the  hiftorian, 
who  was  a  ICentilh  man,  has  obferved,  according  to  Har¬ 
ris,  that  Hoo,  in  his  time,  was  nearly  an  illand :  and  of 
the  Hundred  of  Hoo  he  laid  the  people  had  this  prover¬ 
bial  rhime : 

He  that  rideth  in  the  Hundred  of  Hoo, 

Befides  pilfering  feamen,  fnall  find  dirt  enow. 

Within  this  hundred  is  a  parilh,  which,  as  juft  noticed, 
bears  the  fame  name,  but  which  was  anciently  more  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  St.  Werburgh,  from  the  faint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Northamptonfliire,  remarks,  that  St.  Werbur°-h, 
or  Werburge,  was  the  daughter  of  king  Wulphere,  and 
fet  over  a  monaftery  of  nuns  at  Wedon  in  that  county, 
by  her  uncle  king  Ethelred.  By  this  authority  we  are 
likewife  informed,  that  St.  Werburge  is  celebrated  b<-- 
fome*writers  for  driving  a  way  the  geele  that  ufed  to  infefi; 
the  neighbourhood;  and  the  vulgar  (uperftitious  now 
obferve,  that  no  wild  geele  are  ever  feen  to  lettle  and 
graze  in  Wedon  field.  Not  far  from  this  is  Lillechurch, 
which  fee,  vol.  xii.  p.  707. 

MIL'TON,  or  Mid'dleton,  as  it  was  anciently  called; 
or  Milton  next  Sittingbourne,  as  it  has  been  called 
more  recently,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  preceding  Mil- 
ton  near  Gravelend;  is  a  market-town  and  parifli  in 
Kent,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  it  formed  part  of 
the  demefnes  of  the  Saxon  kings;  hence  it  has  been 
alfo  called  the  “  Royal  Town  of  Middleton.”  it  is  fitu¬ 
ated  twelve  miles  from  Maidftone,  and  thirty-nine  from 
London,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  high  road.  Hoping  down  to  a  fmali  creek  which  falls 
into  the  river  Swale,  about  two  miles  to  the  north- weft. 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  to  the  Swale,  which  feparates 
the  iile  of  Sheppey  from  the  main  land,  was  The  caufe  of 
its  being  frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes  during  their 
piratical  incurfions  in  the  ninth  century.  Here  their  ve¬ 
teran  chief,  Haftings,  endeavoured  to  eftabliili  himfelfin 
the  time  of  Alfred;  and  the  remains  of  his  encampment 
or  fortrefs  are  ftill  to  be  leen  in  the  marines  of  Kemfley 
Downs,  between  Milton  church  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  It  confift?  of  a  high  rampart  and  broad  ditch,  in- 
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clofing  a  fquare  area,  the  Tides  of  which  are  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  It  meafures 
about  an  hundred  feet  each  wray;  and  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Caftle-Rough,  from  its  having  been  long  over¬ 
grown  with  trees  and -underwood. 

Milton  is  fuppofed  to  have  originally  Hood  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  its  church,  which  is  considerably  to  the  north  of 
the  prefeii t  town ;  and  near  it  the  Saxon  kings  had  a  pa¬ 
lace,  which  was  burnt,  together  with  the  town,  by  earl 
Godvvyn,  during  his  quarrel  with  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
about  the  year  1052.  Notwithftanding  this,  Milton  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  place  of  confiderable  importance,  for 
the  time,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in 
the  Domefday  Survey,  is  recorded  to  have  then  held  the 
manor.  It  remained  veiled  in  the  crown  tiil  the  time  of 
Ciiarl.es  I.  though  frequently  granted  for  life,  ora  term  of 
years,  to  different -perfons  ;  particularly  to  Several  queens 
in  dower,  and  others  of  the  royal  blood,  who  procured 
various  privileges  for  the  inhabitants.  The  grant  of  the 
market,  which  is  kept  on  Saturdays,  was  obtained  by 
queen  Ifabella,  in  the  13th  of  Edward  I.  (1287.)  together 
with  the  liberty  of  holding  an  annual  fair  for  four  days, 
'beginning  May  24.. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  chofen, 
on  St.  James’s  day,  by  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  parilh  as 
pay  the  church  and  poor’s  rates.  The  court-leet  and 
court-baron  for  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Milton  is 
held  in  the  court-houfe  on  Monday  after  Eafter  week,  and 
on  the  Monday  Ce’nnight  after  the  29th  of  September} 
0.1  the  latter  day  two  high  constables,  and  twenty-feven 
b  jrfliolders,  are  cholen.  Beneath  the  court-houfe  is  the 
t own-gaol. 

The  market-houfe  and  fhambles  Hand  near  the  middle 
of  the  town.  The  church  is  a  Spacious  fabric,  and  conlills 
of  two  aiSles  and  two  chancels,  w'ith  a  maflive  embattled 
tower  at  the  weft  end,  which,  together  with  the  foutk 
chancel,  is.compofed  of  fquared  flints,  laid  in  even  rows. 
The  eaft  windows  are  large  and  pointed :  that  of  the 
north  chancel  is  divided  into  five  lights,  w'ith  numerous 
crockets  above}  the  other  has  four  trefoil-headed  lights 
below,  with  three  ranges  of  quatrefoil  lights  above.  The 
fouth  chancel,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
North  wood,  contains  feveral  tombs  and  fepulcliral  me¬ 
morials. 

The  oyfler-fifliery  furnishes  the  principal  fource  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  inhabitants,  and  has  done  So  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  right  of  this 
fishery  in  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Milton  was  granted 
to  the  abbey  at  FaverSham,  to  which  it  appertained  at  the 
diifolution.  It  then  w'as  held  by  the  crowm  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  fince  that  period  it  has  been  granted,  with  the 
manor,  to  various  perfons  fucceiiively }  and  it  is  now  held 
cn  leafe  by  a  company  called  Free  Dredgers,  who  are  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  particular  rules  or  bye-laws,  made, 
according  to  ancient  cultom,  at  the  court-baron  of  the 
manor.  The  oyfters  produced  within  the  limits  of  this 
fishery  are  in  high  eftimation,  under  the  name  of  “  Native 
Miltons.”  There  are  four  wharfs  belonging  to  this  town  } 
and  confiderable  quantities  of  corn,  and  other  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country,  are  fhipped  here  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  markets,  commodities  of  every  kind  being  freighted 
in  return. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  this  parish  and  its  vicinity  is  a 
large  traCt  of  woodland,  called  Chefnut  Woods,  from  the 
great  plenty  of  thofe  trees  which  grow  therein :  and  in  a 
prefentment  made  of  the  cuftoms  of  Milton,  in  1575,  it 
is  mentioned,  that  the  occupiers  of  three  mills  holden  of 
the  manor,  Should  gather  yearly  for  the  lord  of  it  nine 
buSliels  of  “  cheftenottes”  in  Chefnot  Wood,  or  pay  eigh¬ 
teen-pence  by  the  year  to  the  queen. 

In  the  marlhes  in  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  parish  is 
a  decoy  for  wild  fowl,  of  which  great  numbers  are  taken, 
and  principally  fol-d  in  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  opposite  fide  of  Milton-creek,  and  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Sittingbourne,  are  the  poor  remains  of 


Bayford-caftle,  Said  to  have  been  raifed  by  the  good  and 
vigilant  king  Alfred,  to  fecure  the  country  from  any 
future  depredations  of  the  Danes,  after  he  had  fo  effec¬ 
tually  routed  Haftings,  as  to  oblige  him  to  fue  for  peace, 
and  to  give  his  two  Sons  as  hoftages  for  the  observance 
of  it.  The  moat  and  a  Small  part  of  the  eaft  wall  are  ftill 
vilible. 

Three  miles  from  Milton  is  the  village  of  Newington. 
The  church  is  large  and  neat,  and  is  fituated  at  Some  dif- 
tance  from  the  Street,  on  the  left  hand.  In  it  are  Several 
monuments,  particularly  of  the  Cobham  family.  A  flight 
of  (lone  Steps  Still  remains,  which  leads  to  what  was  for¬ 
merly  a  rood-loft.  In  this  village  was  a  nunnery,  to 
which  belonged  the  manor  of  Newington  but  by  whom 
founded  or  endowed  does  not  appear.  The  traditionary 
account,  taken  from  Thorn’s  Chronicle  of  St.  Auftin,  at 
Canterbury,  fays,  that  the  priorefs  was  Strangled  in  her 
bed  by  Some  of  her  nuns,  who,  to  conceal  So  execrable 
an  affaffmation,  threw  her  body  into  a  pit}  but,  this  hor¬ 
rid  transaction  being  not  long  after  discovered,  king 
Henry  III.  delivered  fuch  as  were  culpable  to  the  fecular 
power  to  Suffer  according  to  their  demerit,  removed  the 
guiltlefs  to  the  nunnery  at  Minder  in  Sheppey,  and  filled 
their  cloilter  with  Seven  fecular  canons :  four  of  whom, 
not  long  after,  murdered  one  of  their  fraternity ;  upon 
which,  the  two  innocent  canons  conveyed  their  two  parts 
of  the  manor  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Auftin,  and  the  other  five 
were  granted  by  the  king  to  Richard  de  Lucy. 

On  an  elevated  Situation  to  the  fouthward,  juft  beyond 
the  village,  is  Standard-hill,  where,  tradition  fays,  the 
Roman  eagle  was  once  difplayed.  It  is  in  general  agreed, 
by  fuch  as  have  fearched  molt  into  the  antiquities  of  this 
county,  that  this  was  the  Dnrolcvum  of  the  Romans.  In 
an  adjoining  field,  named  Crockfield,  have  been  dug  up 
feveral  hundreds  of  Roman  pots,  urns,  and  other  veflels  ; 
fome  of  the  urns  were  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  particular  inscriptions :  “  One,”  fays  Phi- 
lipott,  “  had  Severianus  Pater  infculptured  on  it;  ano¬ 
ther  was  indorfed  with  Prifcian  ;  and  a  third  with  Fulvitts 
Linus.”  It  was  obferved,  that  wherever  a  great  urn  was 
found  feveral  fmaller  veffels  were  found  about  it,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  laying  of  the  fame  earth  with 
the  body  of  the  pot;  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  the  number  of  pots  found  empty,  and  lying  in  va¬ 
rious  positions,  it  is  .conjectured  the  Romans  had  a  pot¬ 
tery  near  this  place. 

The  firll  afeent  which  appears  after  leaving  Newington- 
ftreet,  has,  for  many  ages,  been  distinguished  by  the  nams 
of  Caicol-hill ,  So  called,  as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  Kentilh 
Britons  being  defeated  in  this  place  by  Caius  Trebonius, 
who  was  detached  from  Caeiar’s  camp  with  three  legions 
and  all  his  cavalry*  to  forage. 

Juft  beyond  this  is  Key-jlreet,  corruptly,  (remarks  Mr. 
Halted,)  no  doubt,  for  Caii  Jiratwm,  or  Caius’s-itreeS, 
though  the  ale-houle  in  it,  having  the  fign  of  the  key, 
has  raifed  an  idea  of  its  taking  its  name  from  thence ; 
this  leads  into  the  fruitful  and  pleafant  ISle  of  Sheppey. — 
Borden  church  appears  alio  on  the  right  hand,  (one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Milton,)  in  which  is  a  monument  ereCted 
to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  antiquarian  Dr.  Plot, 
author  of  the  Antiquities  of  -Oxford  and  Staffordshire. 
HaJieeVs  Hijt.  of  Kent,  vol.  vi.  V/illtcs's  Britifh  Directory, 
vol.  iii. 

MIL'TON  (John),  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  though 
a  ferivener  (or  banker)  by  profeflion,  was  a  voluminous 
compofer  of  mufic,  and  equal  in  lcience,  if  not  genius, 
of  the  bell  musicians  of  the  age  ;  in  conjunction  and  on 
a  level  with  whom,  his  name  and  works  appeared  in  nu¬ 
merous  mufical  publications  of  the  time,  particularly  in 
thole  of  old  Wilbye;  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Morley ;  in  Ravenfcroft’s  Plalms ;  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  published  by  fir  William  Leighton;  and  in  MS. 
collections,  ftill  in  the  pofielfion  of  the  curious.  Mr.  T. 
Warton,  in  his  notes  on  the  Minora  of  Milton,  tells  us, 
from  the  MS.  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Aubrey  the  antiquary, 
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in  the  Muf.  Aihm.  Oxen.  that  c<  Milton’s  father,  though 
a  fcrivener,  was  not  apprenticed  to  that  trade :  having 
been  bred  a  fcholar,  and  of  Chrift- church,  Oxford ;  and 
that  he  took  to  trade  in  confequence  of  being  difmherited 
for  quitting  the  catholic  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.”  Mr.  Warton  therefore  obferves,  that  Mil- 
ton,  in  his  Latin  Epiftle  to  his  Father,  addrefles  him  in  a 
language  which  he  underftood.  In  this  poem,  alluding 
to  his  father’s  mufical  fcience,  he  fays,  that  Apollo  had 
divided  his  favours  in  the  fifter-arts  between  them  ;  giv¬ 
ing  mufic  to  the  father,  and  poetry  to  the  fon.  His  effu- 
fions  of  gratitude  for  the  education  he  had  received  from 
his  parent’s  bounty,  and  his  apology  for  cultivating  poe¬ 
try,  of  which  he  gives  a  charming  eulogium,  feem  to  con¬ 
tain  ideas  as  beautiful  and  fublime  as  any  in  his  Paradife 
Loft.  Aubrey  tells  us,  “  that  the  elder  Milton  died  very 
old,  in  164.7,  and  was  interred,  from  his  houle  in  Bar¬ 
bican,  in  St.  Giles’s  church,  Crippiegate  ;  where  the  great 
poet  was  afterwards  buried,  near  his  father.” 

MIL'TON  (John),  the  molt  illuftrious  of  Englilh  poets, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  fettled  at  Milton 
in  Oxfordlhire.  His  father,  for  the  reafons  alftgued  in 
the  preceding  article,  came  to  London,  and  followed  the 
profeftion  of  a  fcrivener;  and,  marrying  a  woman  exem¬ 
plary  for  her  numerous  virtues  and  extenfive  charities, 
had  two  fons  and  a  daughter;  viz.  John,  the  fubjeft  of 
this  article,  Chriftopher,  and  Anne.  Of  the  two  latter, 
Chriftopher,  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
became  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  his  life  was  knighted,  and  raifed  by 
James  II.  firft  to  be  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
During  the  civil  war  he  followed  the  royal,  ftandard,  and 
effe&ed  his  compofition  with  the  vidlors  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  intereft  of  his  brother.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  from 
the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  and  doled,  in  the  country,  a 
life  of  ftudy  and  devotion.  His  filter,  Anne,  married 
Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  a  native  of  Shrewfbury,  who,  coming 
to  London,  obtained  the  lucrative  place  of  fecondary  in 
the  crown-office  in  chancery :  by  him  Ihe  had  feveral 
children,  of  whom  Edward  and  John  only  furvived  to 
maturity ;  the  former  became  the  biographer,  after  hav¬ 
ing,  with  his  brother,  beeh  the  pupil,  of  his  uncle,  the 
great  poet.  By  a  fecond  hulband,  Mr.  Agar,  Ihe  had  two 
daughters ;  of  whom  Mary  died  young,  and  of  the  other, 
Anne,  nothing  more  is  knowm,  than  that  ihe  was  living 
in  the  year  1694. 

John  Milton,  the  fubjedf  of  the  prefent  article,  was 
born  at  his  father’s  lioufe,  in  Bread-ftreet,  London,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1608.  His  promife  of  future  ex¬ 
cellence  was  made  at  a  very  early  period.  Every  incite¬ 
ment  to  exertion,  and  every  mode  of  inftrudlion  adapted 
to  the  dilpofition  and  powers  of  the  child,  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  no  means,  probably,  were  omitted,  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  intellectual  Hercules  of  the  nurfery  into  the 
full  dimenfions  of  that  mental  amplitude  for  which  he 
was  intended.  A  portrait  of  him  was  painted,  when  he 
was  only  ten  years  old,  by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  Jan- 
fen  ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  fon,  who  was  made  the 
objedt  of  io  flattering  a  diftinCtion  by  a  father,  in  compe¬ 
tent  but  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumftances,  could 
not  have  been  a  common  child.  Of  himfelf,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,'  he  gives  the  following  account:  “  My  father  def- 
tined  me,  when  I  was  yet  a  little  boy,  to  the  ftudy  of 
elegant  literature;  and  lo  eagerly  did  I  feize  on  it,  that, 
from  my  twelfth  year,  I  feldom  quitted  my  ftudies  for 
my  bed  till  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  proved  the 
firft  caule  of  the  ruin  of  my  eyes  ;  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tural  weaknefs  of  which  organs,  I  was  afflidfed  with  fre¬ 
quent  pains  in  my  head.  When  thefe  maladies  could 
not  reftrain  my  rage  for  learning,  my  father  provided 
that  I  Ihould  be  daily  inftrufted  in  forne  fchool  abroad, 
or  by  domeftic  tutors  at  home.”  “  How  great,”  fays  Dr. 
Symmons,  “  are  the  obligations  of  Britain  and  the  world 
to  fuch  a  father,  engaged  in  the  affiduous  and  well-di- 
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reded  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  fuch  a  fon  !”  Same  part 
of  his  early  education  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Young,  a  puritan  minifter,  afterwards  chaplain 
to  the  Englilh  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  a  man  whofc 
merits  are  gratefully  commemorated  by  his  pupil  in  a 
Latin  elegy.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fent  to 
St.  Paul’s  fchool,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  Gill  was  then 
rnafter  ;  and  there  he  began  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  by  his 
intenfe  application  to  ftudy,  and  his  poetical  talents.  On 
the  1  ath  of  February,  1614-5,  he  was  entered  a  penfioner 
of  Chrift’s  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
W.  Chappel.  Of  his  courfe  of  ftudies  in  the  univeriity 
little  is  known;  but  he  gave  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
fkiil  he  had  acquired  in  writing  Latin  verfe,  by  feveral 
exercifes  preferved  among  his  works,  and  which  are  of  a. 
purer  claffical  tafte  than  any  preceding  compofitions  of 
the  kind  by  Englilh  fchoiars.  It  appears  that  fome  part 
of  his  conduft  brought  upon  him  academical  punifn- 
ment;  but,  whatever  were  the  caufe,  he  felt  no  ftiame 
on  account  of  it.  However,  the  enemies  of  Milton  have 
inferred  that  he  was  iubje&ed  to  corporal  punilhment, 
and  that  lie  was  difmifled  from  his  college  for  irregularity 
of  conduct.  Dr.  Symmons  has  vindicated  the  character 
of  Milton  from  thefe  vile  afperfions ;  urging,  that  “  he- 
who,  with  weak  eyes  and  an  aching  head,  could  confe- 
crate  one-half  of  the  night  to  ftudy,  cannot  be  fufpedted 
of  Healing  the  other  half  from  repole,  for  the  purpole 
of  confounding  it  with  excefs,  or" of  polluting  it  with 
debauch.”  Milton  probably  became  obnoxious  to  the 
governors  of  his  college  by  the  bold  avowal  of  his  puri¬ 
tan  opinions,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  tutor  Young, 
or  by  his  dillike  to  the  difeipline  of  the  eftablilhed  reli¬ 
gion,  or  to  the  plan  of  education  puriued  in  the  univer- 
lity;  lienee  he  might  lofe  the  favour  of  his  fuperiors  in 
the  college,  and  be  expofed  to  their  cenfures,  without 
incurring-  the  flighted  lofs  of  c  ha  rafter,  or  fuftainino-  the 
moft  trifling  diminution  of  general  efteem. 

He  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts, 
the  latter  in  1632,  when  he  left  the  univerfity.  In  the 
feven  years  of  his  academical  life,  his  vigorous  and  ardent 
genius  broke  out  in  frequent  Rallies,  and  evidently  dif- 
clofed  the  future  author  of  Comus  and  Paradife  Loft. 
He  was  a  poet  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old  ;  and  his 
tranflation  of  the  136th  PfaJm  evinces  liis  progrefs  in 
poetic  expreffion  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  re¬ 
nounced  his  original  purpofe  of  entering  the  church  ; 
and  returned  to  his  father,  who  had  retired  from  bufi¬ 
nefs,  to  a  refidence  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamlhire  ;  and 
there  paffed  five  years  in  a  courfe  of  claffical  ftudy,  and 
in  the  compofition  of  fome  of  his  fineft  mifcellaneous 
poems.  This  was  the  period  of  his  Allegro  and  Penferofo, 
Comus,  and  Lycidas. 

In  1638,  having  obtained  bis  father’s  confent  to  im¬ 
prove  himfelf  by  foreign  travel,  Milton  let  out  for  the 
continent.  At  Paris  he  was  received  with  diftinftion  by 
lord  Scudamore,  the  ambaflador  from  England,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  illuftrious  Grotius 
who  then  refided  in  the  French  capital,  as  the  minifter 
of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  After  the  delay  of  a  few 
days  at  Paris,  he  renewed  his  progrefs,  and  purfued  the 
direft  road  to  Nice,  where  a  veffel  received  and  landed 
him  at  Genoa.  From  this  city  he  paffed  immediately 
through  Leghorn  and  Pifa  to  Florence;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno  he  made  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  firft 
paufe.  Here  he  refided  two  months  5  and,  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  eonverfation,  and  mildnefs  of  bis  manners 
made  himfelf  the  object  of  very  general  admiration.  Here 
he  obtained  admiffion  into  thofe  private  academies,  which 
had  been  inftituted  by  the  Medici  for  the  advancement 
of  literature,  and  for  the  cementing  of  friendfhips  amono- 
its  votaries;  and  here  he  faw  and  converted  with  the 
great  Galileo,  that  memorable  victim  of  prieftly  ignorance 
and  luperftition:  “There  it  was,”  fays  Milton,  “that 
I  found  and  viiited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a 
prifoner  to  the  Ir.quifition,  for  thinking  in  aftronomy 
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otherwise  than  the  Francifcan  and  Dominican  licenfers 
thought.”  On  his  leaving  Florence,  our  traveller  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Sienna  to  Rome;  and  then  viiited  Naples, 
where  he  was  kindly  regeived  by  Manfo  marquis  of  Villa. 
At  Rome  he  was  introduced,  by  Holftenius,  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library,  to  the  attentions  of  cardinal  Barberini, 
who  at  that  time  pofiefted  the  whole  delegated  fovereignty 
of  Rome  under  his  uncle,  Urban  VIII.  At  a  great  ran- 
fical  entertainment  which  the  cardinal  gave,  he  looked 
for  our  traveller  among  the  crowd  at  the  door,  and 
brought  him,  almoft  by  the  hand,  into  the  affembly.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  it  was  at  this  concert  Milton  was  firft 
ftruck  with  the  charms  and  the  inimitable  voice  of  Leo¬ 
nora  Baroni,  which  had  been  made  the  general  theme  of 
praife  by  the  contemporary  poets  of  Italy:  and  the  is 
probably  the  perfon  who  has  been  celebrated  by  Milton  in 
her  own  language,  and  who  was  the  fubjeCt  of  his  Italian 
fonnets. 

Having  completed  his  intended  refidence  at  Naples,  Mil- 
ton  began  to  make  preparations-  for  the  execution  of  the 
remaining  part  of  his  plan  of  travel,  which  extended  to  Si¬ 
cily  and  Greece  ;  but,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  bufi- 
nels,  he  received  letters  from  England,  acquainting  him 
with  the  diftraCted  iiate  of  his  country,  and  with  the  near 
profpeCt  of  a  civil  war;  he  determined  to  return.  “As 
I  was  defirous,”  he  fays,  “  to  pafs  into  Sicily  and  Greece, 
the  melancholy  intelligence  from  -England  of  the  civil 
war  recalled  me  ;  for  I  elleemed  it  difhonourable  for  me 
to  be  lingering  abroad,  even  for  the  improvement  of  my 
mind,  when  my  fellow-citizens  were  contending  for  their 
liberty  at  home.”  He,  however,  refolved  to  revifitRome, 
where  he  remained  two  months.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Florence ;  and  his  lecond  vifit  to  this  city,  which  the 
kindnefs  of  his  friends  made  a  fpecies  of  home  to  him, 
was  of  equal  duration  with  his  firft.  When  he  departed 
from  Florence,  he  crofted  the  Apennines,  and  travelled 
through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  He  fpent  a 
month  in  viewing  the  curiofities  of  this  celebrated  city, 
and  then  purfued  his  returning  courl'e  through  Verona 
qnd  Milan,  over  the  Alps,  and  by  Lake  Lemanus  to  Ge¬ 
neva.  Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  two 
learned  divines,  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Spahheim. 

He  now  returned  through  France  to  England,  having 
been  abfent  about  fifteen  months.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  the  civil  commotions  of  his  country  haftening  to  a 
crifis ;  and,  as  he  had  exprefted  impatience  to  be  prefent 
on  the  theatre  of  thefe  difputes,  it  has  been  thought  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  he  did  not  inftantly  take  upon  himfelf 
fome  aCtive  part.  But  his  taftes  and  habits  were  altoge¬ 
ther  literary ;  and  he  had  been  long  pondering  upon  fome 
fubjeCt  ofEngiifn  poetry  worthy  of  his  genius,  and.  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  made. a  pafl'port  to  the  immortality  to  which 
lie  afpired.  For  the  prefent,  therefore,  he  fixed  himfelf  in 
the  metropolis,  and  undertook  the  education  of  his  filler’s 
Ions,  of  the  name  of  Philip?.  Shortly  after,  he  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  feveral  parents  to  admit  their  children  to  the 
benefit  of  his  tuition,  to  which  he  affented,  and  there¬ 
fore  took  a  houfe  in  a  garden  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  and 
■opened  an  academy  for  board  and  education.  As  he  dis¬ 
approved  the  plan  followed  in  the  public  Schools  and  uni- 
verfities,  he  deviated  from  it  as  widely  as  poftible.  In¬ 
stead. of  the  common  claftics,  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  Scholars  Such  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  treated  on 
the  arts  and  Sciences,  and  pliilofophy,  thus  expeCting  to 
inftil  the  knowledge  of  things  with  that  of  words.  It  is 
Singular  that  one  who  had  himfelf  drunk  l'o  deeply  at  the 
mufes’  fount,  fhould  withhold  the  draught  from  others  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  abftrufe  works  which  he  fubfti- 
tuted  to  thole  of  the  poets  and  common  hiftorians,  were 
ill  calculated  to  render  learning  pleafant  to  beginners ; 
not  to  fay,  that,  from  the  im perfect  ftate  of  ancient  fei- 
<‘ence,  Such  a  courfe  was  as  likely  to  inculcate  error  as 
truth.  He  performed  the  duty  of  inftruClion  with  great 
afhduity ;  and  Set  the  example  of  hard  ftudy  and  fpare  diet 
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to  his  pupils,  whom  he  feems  to  have  disciplined  with  the 
Severity  of  old  times. 

But  Milton  did  not  long  deferve  the  cenfure  of  having 
forgotten  the  public  caufe  in  his  private  purfuits.  His 
principles  made  it  no  matter  of  doubt  which  fide  he 
would  efpoufe  in  the  contentions  of  his  country  ;  and  in 
1 64.1  he  published  four  treatifes  relative  to  church-govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  attacked  epifcopacy,  and  fupported  the 
caufe  of  the  puritans.  They  were  followed  by  another  in 
the  next  year  relative  to  the  fame  controversy;  and  he 
numbered  among  his  antagonifls  fuch  men  as  bif’nop  Hall 
and  archbifhop  Uflier.  His  father,  who  had  been  difturbed 
in  his  refidence  by  the  king’s  troops,  came  to  live  with 
him,  and  fpent  his  latter  years  in  tranquillity  under  his 
Son’s  roof.  It  now  became  definable  that  fo  large  a  fa¬ 
mily  fhould  have  a  female  head  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1643, 
Milton  united  himfelf  in  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter 
of  Richard  Powell,  efq.  a  magiftrate,  at  Forefi-hill,  near 
Shotover,  in  Oxfordfhire.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1815.)  In 
more  than  one  rel'peCt  this  was  an  unfuitable  connexion  5 
for  the  father-in-law  was  a  zealous  royalift,  and  the 
daughter  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  jovial  hol'pitality  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  that  party.  She  had  not  been 
above  a  month  in  her  hufband’s  houfe,  before  the  contrail 
in  every  refpeCt  that  fine  experienced  completely  difgufted 
her;  and,  having  procured  a  requeft  from  her  friends  for 
permiflion  to  pay  them  a  vifit,  She  went  to  her  father’s 
houfe  to  Spend  the  remainder  of  the  Summer.  Milton’s 
letters  and  meffages  to  bring  her  back  at  the  appointed 
time  were  treated  with  contempt.  Juftly  incenfed  at  this 
ul'age,  he  began  to  confider  her  conduCt  as  a  defertion 
which  broke  the  nuptial  contract,  and  he  determined  to 
punifh  it  by  repudiation.  His  learning  Soon  Supplied  him 
with  arguments  for  Such  ameafure ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify 
it  to  the  world,  hepublifhed,  in  1644,  “The  DoCtrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,”  which  was  followed  by  “  The 
Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce.”  In 
the  next  year  appeared  his  “  Tetrackordon,  or  Expofitions 
upon  the  four  chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage;”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  divorce  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  New 
Teflament.  The  prefbyterian  divines  then  fitting  at 
Wellminfter  were  alarmed  at  tliis  novelty,  and  procured 
the  writer  to  be  Summoned  before  thedioufe  of  lords ;  but 
that  body  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  the  queftion,  and 
foon  diimiffed  him.  Milton  now  refolved  to  put  his  doc¬ 
trine  into  praftice  ;  and  began  to  pay  his  court  to  a  young 
lady  of  great  accomplifnments,  the  daughter  of  a  Dr. 
Davies.  The  rumour  of  this  intended  alliance  effected 
what  his  remonftrances  had  been  unable  to  do.  As  he 
was  paying  a  vifit  to  a  neighbour  and  kinfman,  he  was 
furpriied  with  the  fudden  entrance' of  his  wife  from  an¬ 
other  room,  who  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet  and  implored 
forgivenei's.  After  a  Ihort  Struggle  of  refentment  he  re¬ 
lented,  and  again  took^her  to  his  bofoin.  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  Sincere  and  lafting;  and  Milton  nobly  Sealed 
it  by  opening  his  houfe  to  her  father  and  brothers,  when 
they  had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  triumph  of  the 
republican  arms.  He  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  larger 
maniion,  and  removed  to  Barbican.  In  this  afylum  his 
wife’s  relations  continued,  till  the  queftion  refpeCling 
their  property  was  adjufted  with  the  government,  and  till 
a  period  fublequent  to  the  death  of  Milton’s  father. 

Under  the  prefture  of  thefe  domeftic  embarralfments, 
and  of  the  public  intereft,  the  intellect  of  our  author, 
obedient  to  a  heart  actuated  by  the  pureft  benevolence, 
was  bufy  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  In 
the  year  1644,  he  imparted  to  the  world  his  ideas  on  the 
SubjeCl- of  education;  and  defended,  with  a  power  which 
has  never  been  exceeded,  that  guardian  of  liberty  and 
truth,  the  freedom  of  the  prefs.  His  TraClate  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  fir  William 
Petty,  contains  his  thoughts  on  that  important  fubjeCt. 
From  this  it  appears,  he  conceived  it  pollible  to  initiate 
1  the 
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the  young  fludent  into  fcience  and  language  by  the  fame 
procefs,  and  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  things  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  words.  Between 
the  years  of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  the  pupil  is  to  be  led 
through  various  languages  from  grammar  to  ethics,  logic, 
rhetoric,  politics,  law,  theology,  criticifm,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  compofition.  Geography  was  to  exhibit  to  him 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  the  principles  of  afironomy 
were  to  unfold  to  him  the  heavens  ;  natural  philofophy, 
comprehending  anatomy  and  phyiiology,  was  to  make  him 
converfant  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  the 
wonders  of  his  own  frame  ;  the  mathematics  were  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  the  fciences  of  architecture,  engineering 
or  gunnery,  fortification  ai?d  navigation.  With  this  kind 
of  education,  Milton’s  pupil  was  to  be  accomplifhed,  and 
fit  for  any  duty  to  which  his  country  might  fummon  him, 
in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  fenate  or  the  field. 
During  the  courfe  of  thefe  ltudies,  the  body  of  the  Itu- 
dent  was  to  receive  its  due  fhare  of  cultivation,  to  be 
maintained  in  health  by  temperance,  and  to  be  invigo¬ 
rated  by  exertion.  This  little  piece  is  written  in  an  ea- 
fier  and  purer  ftyle  than  the  preceding  works  of  its  au¬ 
thor  ;  but  of  its  practical  value  little  idea  is  entertained 
at  prefen t.  “  Education  in  England,”  fays  Dr.  Johnfon, 
“  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatelt 
men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton’s  plan  is  impracticable, 
and  I  fuppofe  has  never  been  tried.  Locke’s,  I  fancy, 
has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imperfeft.” 

A  more  favourable  judgment  will  be  palled  on  another 
compofition,  produced  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
fame  pen,  and  addreffed  to  the  parliament,  with  the  title 
of  “  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unli- 
cenfed  Printing.”  The  prelbyterians,  on  their  riling  into 
power,  forgot  the  principles  which  they  had  profelied  in 
their  adverfity  ;  and,  declaring  againlt  unlimited  tolera¬ 
tion,  difcovered,  by  their  readinefs  to  violate  the  rights 
of  others,  that  their  tendernefs  w’as  only  for  their  own. 
Againlt  thefe  apofiates  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  Milton 
advanced  as  the  champion  of  free  difculfion  j  and  the  ef- 
feft  of  his  zeal  in  this  inltance,  for  theinterefis  of  genuine 
liberty,  has  received  the  unanimous  acclamation  of  the 
world. 

Though  his  controverfial  and  other  engagements  had 
for  fome  time  fufpended  the  exertion  of  his  poetical  ta¬ 
lents,  yet  he  did  not  fuller  his  character  as  a  poet  to  fink 
into  oblivion  ;  and,  in  164.5,  he  publilhed  his  juvenile 
poems  in  Latin  and  Englilh.  In  1646,  Milton’s  wife  pro¬ 
duced  her  firlt  child  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  which 
his  father  died,  the  Powells  returned  to  their  own  manlion, 
and  his  houfe  was  refigned  once  more  to  literature.  In 
this  houfe,  in  which  his  fecond  daughter  Mary  was  born, 
he  did  not  continue  long,  but  exchanged  it  for  one  of 
lmaller  dimenfions  in  High  Holborn. 

Milton’s  principles  of  the  origin  and  end  of  govern¬ 
ment,  carried  him  to  a  full  approbation  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  king  Charles ;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  were  agitated  by  the  out¬ 
cries,  as  well  of  the  prelbyterians  as  the  loyalifis,  againlt 
that  aft,  he  publilhed  early  in  1649,  a  work,  entitled 
“  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magifirates  ;  proving  that  it 
is  lawful,  and  that  it  hath  been  fo  held  through  all  ages, 
for  any  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant 
or  wicked  king,  and,  after  due  conviftion,  to  depole  and 
put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  magiltrate  have  negleft- 
ed  or  denied  to  do  it.”  He  loon  after  attempted  to  fup- 
port  the  new  order  of  things,  by  a  pamphlet  animadvert¬ 
ing  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  Prelbyterians,  fettled  at 
Belfalt,  from  the  parliament.  With  the  view  of  preferv- 
ing  the  republican  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  alfo  employed 
himlelf  in  compoling  “  A  Hillory  of  England”  from  the 
earlieft  periods  ;  but  left  the  work  unfinilhed.  His  pro- 
grel's  was  Hopped  by  appointment  of  Latin  fecretary  to 
the  council  of  ltate. 

Scarcely  was  Milton  feated  in  his  new  office,  when  he 
was  fummoned  by  the  government  to  the  dilcliarge  of  a 
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duty  well  adapted  to  the  extent  of  his  powers*  and  one 
of  confiderable  importance;  it  was  to  write  an  anfwer  to 
the  famous  royal  work,  as  it  was  then  l'uppofed  to  be,  en¬ 
titled  “  Icon  Bcjilike,  or  the  Portraiture  of  his  l'acred 
Majefiy  in  his  folitudes  and  fufferings.”  Milton  chofe 
for  the  title  of  his  work  “  Iconoclaftes,  or  Image-breaker.” 
This  piece,  fays  his  biographer,  Dr.  Symmons,  “  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  molt  perfeft  and  powerful  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  controverfial  compofitions.  Prelfing  clolely  on  its 
antagonilt,  and  tracing  him  Hep  by  Hep,  it  either  expofes 
the  fallacy  of  his  reafoning,  or  the  falfehood  of  his  afier- 
tions,  or  the  hollownefs  of  his  profelfions,  or  the  conve¬ 
nient  fpecioufnefs  of  his  devotion.  In  argument,  and  in 
Hyle  comprefled  and  energetic,  perfpicuous  and  neat,  it 
diicovers  a  quicknefs  which  never  mifles  an  advantage, 
and  a  keennels  of  remark  which  carries  an  irrefiftible  edge  ” 
This  work  was  firfi  printed  in  1649,  and  a  fecond  edition 
of  it  appeared  in  the  following  year  ;  it  was  publilhed 
again  in  London  in  1652,  in  a  French  tranllation  ;  and  was 
anfwerecl  in  1651  in  a  work  entitled  “  Icon-aclaftos,  or  the 
Image  unbroken  and  alfo  forty  years  afterwards  in  an¬ 
other  piece,  called  Vindicice  Carolina;. 

On  the  appointment  of  Milton  to  the  office  of  Latin 
fecretary,  he  removed  to  a  lodging  at  Charing  Crofs,  and 
afterwards  to  apartments  in  Scotland  Yard.  Here  his 
wife  prefented  him  with  a  third  child,  a  fon,  who  died  in 
his  infancy.  In  1652  he  changed  his  refidence  to  Petty 
France,,  were  he  occupied  for  eight  years,  till  the  criiis  of 
the  relloration,  a  handlome  houfe  opening  into  St.  James’s 
Park.  Scarcely  had  he  finilhed  his  reply  to  the  Icon  Bali- 
like,  than  he  was  called  upon  to  juftify  the  principles  of 
the  commonwealth  in  England,  in  oppolition  to  Salmafius 
an  honorary  profeHor  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  who 
had  been  hired  by  Charles  II.  to  write  a  work  in  favour 
of  the  royal  caufe,  which  he  entitled  Defenjio  Rc»ia_  Sal¬ 
mafius  was  _a  powerful  antagonifl  ;  and  the'contefi  was'to 
be  decided  in  a  more  ample  field  than  that  in  which  Milton 
had  engaged  with  the  Icon  Bafilike.  The  powers  of  his 
mind  were  now  to  be  exhibited  to  Europe,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  the  civilized  and  ChriHian  community  was  to 
witnefs  his  triumph  or  defeat.  In  1651,  he  performed  the 
talk  allotted  him  in  a  work  under  the  title  of  Defenjio  pro 
Populo  Anglicano.  In  this  he  exercifed  all  the  powers  of 
Latin  rhetoric,  as  well  to  jufiify  the  republican  party,  as 
to  confound  and  vilify  the  celebrated  fcholar  againlt  whom 
he  took  up  his  pen  ;  and  by  it,  notwithfianding  the  party- 
virulence,  with  which,  by  thecufiom  of  the  times,  it  was 
debafed,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  vifited  on  the  occafion  by  all  the  foreign 
ambafladors  then  in  London,  was  complimented  by  fede¬ 
ral  eminent  fcholars  on  the  continent,  and  received,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  labours,  a  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Englilh  government.  His  book  was  generally  read  by  li¬ 
terary  enquirers  of  all  parties  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  Salmafius  was  condemned  and  iupprelfed  by 
the  Hates  of  Holland.  One  l'ource  of  triumph  arofe  to 
Milton’s  enemies;  in  conlequence  of  this  controverfv, 
his  intenfe  application  to  lludy  deprived  him  of  that  light/, 
which  had  been  for  lome  years  declining.  His  phydcians* 
had  warned  him,  that  the  exertion  neceflary  to  accom- 
pliffi  fuch  a  work  would  probably  induce  total  blindnefs  ; 
but  his  attachment  to  the  public  caufe  of  his  country  and 
the  world  made  him  readily  iubmit  to  any  privations 
which  were  merely  perlonal,  fo  that  he  might  render  that 
fervice  which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required. 

His  intellectual  powers,  however,  iuH'ered  no  diminu¬ 
tion  from  this  abridgment  of  the  feniitive  faculties  ;  and 
he  purfiued,  without  intermiffion,  both  his  official  and 
controverfial  employment.'  In  1652  a  book  was  publilhed 
at  the  Hague,  entitled  “  Regii  languinis  clamor  ad  Cce- 
lum  adverfus  parricidas  Anglicanos  ;”  the  author  was 
Peter  Moulin  the  younger.  Milton  replied  to  it  in  his 
“  Defenlio  iecunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano.”  In  this  was 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Cromwell,  who  had  now  aflfimed 
the  l'upreme  power  with  the  title  of  Protector.  “  Milton’s 
5  k  iubfervience 
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fubfervience  and  attachment  to  this  ufurper,”  fays  one  of 
his  biographers,  “is  the  part  of  his  condubt  which  it  is 
the  moil  difficult  to  juftify.  When  the  wifeft  and  moll 
cor.fcientious  of  the  republicans  had  become  fenlible  of 
his  arts,  and  had  openly  oppofed  his  ambitious  projects, 
it  might  have  been  expebted  that  the  mind  of  Milton 
would  neither  have  been  blinded  by  his  hypocrify,  nor 
overawed  by  his  power.  If  the  general  tenour  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  will  exonerate  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  interefted 
motives  on  this  occafion,  it  muft  be  luppoled  that  he  was 
dazzled  with  the  greatnefs  of  Cromwell’s  ablions,  and 
•was  convinced  that  his  fuperiority  alone  could  allay  that 
contention  of  parties  which  threatened  ruin  to  the  caufe 
that  had  proved  victorious  in  the  field.  Milton,  befides, 
was  a  zealous  friend  to  religious  liberty,  for  which  he  faw 
no  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  the  prefbyterians,  except 
in  the  moderation  of  the  proteblor.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  very  palfage  in  which  he  addrelfes  Cromwell  with 
the  loftieft  encomium,  contains  a  free  and  noble  exhorta¬ 
tion,  that  he  ihouid  refpebt  that  public  liberty,  of  which 
he  confiders  him  as  the  guardian.” 

Milton’s  office  as  Latin  fecretary,  chiefly  regarded  tranf- 
ablions  with  foreign  nations,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that 
Cromwell  was  meritorioufly  attentive  to  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  his  own.  In  1652  he  loft  his  wife ;  and,  his  in¬ 
firmity  rendering  a  help-mate  neceflary  to  his  comfort,  he 
married  again  after  a  fliort  interval.  His  fecond  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney, 
died  in  child- bed  within  a  year,  and  appears  to  have  been 
much  regretted  by  her  hufband.  Employment  was  his 
relburce  againft  the  gloom  of  his  condition  ;  and,  after  he 
had  concluded  his  controverfial  warfare,  he  took  up  his 
lufpended  Hiftory  of  England,  which,  however,  he  brought 
down  no  lower  than  theconqueft;  and  laid  in  materials 
fora  Latin  Thefaurus,  intended  as  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  R.  Stephanus.  In  the  bufmefs  of  his  office  he  had 
coadjutors  ;  but  the  moil  important  matters  were  ftill 
committed  to  him,  and  from  his  pen  proceeded  a  Latin 
memorial  of  great  ftrength  and  elegance,  ftating  the  rea- 
fons  for  the  war  which  the  protestor  declared  againft  Spain. 
A  remonllrance  which  he  drew  up  concerning  the  perfe- 
cution  of  the  protellants  in  Savoy,  ftrongly  exprefied  his 
deteftation  of  religious  tyranny. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  fiubluations  of 
•government  threatened  general  anarchy,  he  was  induced 
to  give  his  advice  on  civil  and  eccleiiaftical  topics  in  fome 
fliort  publications,  one  of  which  was  “  A  ready  and  eafy 
Way  to  eftablilh  a  Free  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  Excel¬ 
lence  thereof,  compared  with  the  Inconveniences  and 
Dangers  of  re-admitting  Kingfhip.”  This,  as  its  title  im¬ 
ports,  was  intended  rather  to  expofe  the  evils  neceflarily 
confequent  to  the  nation’s  relapfe  into  its  old  vaflalage 
under  kings,  and  to  demonftrate  the  preference  of  a  re¬ 
publican  to  a  monarchical  government,  than  to  jiropofe 
any  juft  model  of  a  popular  conftitution.  In  this  work, 
as  well  as  in  another,  entitled  “  Brief  Delineations,  &c.” 
he  (hows  that  he  was  fearful  of  an  unqualified  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  deems  them  incapable  of  determining  with 
wiidom  for  their  own  interefts.  It  was,  however,  in  vain 
to  contend  by  pamphlets  againft  the  national  inclination. 
The  king  returned  in  triumph  ;  and  Milton  was  dilcharged 
from  his  ofiice,  and  for  a  time  lay  concealed  in  the  houle 
of  a  friend  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Clofe,  near  Smithfield. 
Here  his  privacy  from  the  world  was  perfebt,  till  after  the 
palling  the  abl  of  oblivion,  in  the  exceptions  of  which  he 
was  not  comprehended,  afcertained  his  fafety,  and  re-in- 
ltated  him  in  fociety.  To  whom  he  was  indebted,  in  this 
emergency,  for  his  prefervation,  is  not  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  but  it  feems  probable  that  his  life  was  laved  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  earneftand  grateful  interpofition  of  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  d’Avenant,  who  had  himfelf  been  formerly  preferved 
by  the  mediation  of  Milton,  when  ordered  by  parliament, 
in  16 ji,  to  trial  before  the  high  court  of  juftice.  Milton's 
name  firft  occurs  in  the  proceedings  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  houle  of  commons  to  his  ma- 
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jelly,  that  he  would  illue  his  proclamation  to  call  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Defences  of  the  People,  and  Iconoclaftes,  together 
with  a  book  of  Goodwyn’s,  and  caufe  them  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman ;  and  alfo  that  the  authors 
Ihouid  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general.  The  books 
were  accordingly  burnt,  but  the  authors  were  returned  as 
having  abfconded. 

Reduced  in  his  circumftances,  and  under  the  difcoun- 
tenance  of  power,  Milton  now  removed  to  a  private  ha¬ 
bitation,  near  his  former  refidence  in  the  city.  But 
fcarcely  had  he  left  his  concealment  when  he  was  taken 
into  cuftody,  by  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  from 
which  he  was  difmifl'ed  by  paying  his  fees.  In  1662,  he 
was  reliding  in  Jevvin-ftreet ;  and  from  this  he  removed 
to  almall  houfe  in  the  Artillery  Walk,  adjoining  Bunhiil 
Fields,  where  he  continued  during  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life. 

While  living  in  Jewin-ftreet,  he  married  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minihull,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Che- 
Ihire.  He  was  now  to  relume  that  poetical  charabter 
which,  for  many  years,  had  been  funk  in  that  of  the  con- 
troverlialift  and  politician.  Undifturbed  by  contentions 
and  temporary  topics,  his  powerful  mind  was  left  in  re- 
pofe,  to  meditate  upon  the  great  ideas  which  had  indiftinbt- 
ly  rifen  to  its  view  ;  and  the  refult  of  its  energies  was  the 
“  Paradife  Loft.”  Much  dilcuffion  has  taken  place  con¬ 
cerning  the  original  conception  of  this  grand  performance ; 
but,  whatever  hint  may  have  iuggefted  the  rude  outline* 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  creative  powers  of  a  ftrong  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  all  the  accumulated  ftores  of  a  life  devoted  to 
learning,  were  expended  in  its  completion.  Though  at 
the  time  when  he  firft  formed  the  relolution  of  writing  an 
epic  poem,  which  was  at  an  early  period,  he  thought  of 
fome  fubjeblin  the  heroic  times  ofEnglilh  hiftory;  yet  his 
religious  turn,  and  afliduous  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures,  produced  a  final  preference  of  a  ftory  derived  from 
the  facred  writings,  and  giving  i'cope  to  the  introdublion 
of  his  theological  1'yftem.  He  compofed  in  blank  verfe, 
doubtlefson  account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  he 
could  pour  forth  the  ftrains  that  rulhed  into  his  mind  with 
the  force  and  rapidity  of  real  infpiration.  Of  his  procefs 
of  compofition,  his  nephew  Phillips  has  given  lbme  ac¬ 
count,  obl'erving  that  “  he  had  the  perufal  of  it  from  the 
very  beginning,  for  lbme  years,  from  time  to  time,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  verfes  at  a  time,  which, 
being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  pofli- 
bly  want  correblion  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing.” 
He  adds,  from  the  information  of  the  poet  himfelf,  that 
“  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  the  vernal,  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at 
other  times  was  never  to  his  farisfabtion  a  notion  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  treats  with  ridicule,  though  it  would  feem 
that  fome  deference  Ihouid  be  paid  to  Milton’s  affirmation 
of  it  as  a  matter  of  fabl.  Paradife  Loft  was  firft  printed 
in  1667,  in  a  linall  quarto,  and  divided  into  ten  books  -, 
and  his  biographers  have  been  very  minute  in  ftating  the 
bargain  made  with  the  bookleller  for  the  copy-right,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  only  paid  five  pounds  in 
hand,  with  a  contingency  of  ten  more,  depending  upon  the 
fide  of  two  other  editions,  and  which  he  lived  to  receive. 
Thefe  fifteen  pounds,  however,  purchafed  only  the  book- 
leller’s  right  to  the  feveral  editions  for  which  they  were 
paid,  as  Miiton’s  widow  fold  the  irrevertible  copyright  of 
the  work,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her,  for  eight 
pounds,  to  the  lame  bookfeiler,  Samuel  Simmons,  who, 
almoft  immediately,  difipofed  of  what  was  thus  wholly 
’transferred  to  him  for  twenty-five  pounds  to  Ayimer 
another  bookfeiler,  from  whom  it  palled,  at  a  confiderable 
advance,  to  Jacob  Tonfon.  Much  has 'been  laid  of  the 
deplorably  low  price  advanced  for  this  immortal  work  ; 
“  but,”  lays  Dr.  Symnrons,  “  if  we  would  regard  our- 
felves  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth  century, 
and  immerfed  in  all  the  party-violence  of  that  miferabie 
period,  we  Ihouid  father  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
venturous  liberality  of  the  bookfeiler,  who  would  give 
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even  this  frnall  confideration  for  the  poem  of  a  man  living 
under  the  heavieft  frown  of  the  times,  in  whom  the  poet 
had  long  been  forgotten  in  the  polemic,  and  who  now 
tendered  an  experiment  in  verfe,  of  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  that  the  purchafer  Ihould  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  value,  or  Ihould  not  be  fufpicious  of  the  danger. 

It  is  certain  that  the  world  was,  at  that  period,  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  it  juftice;  and  it  was  long  before  it  took 
a  fecure  place  among  thofe  productions  which  continu¬ 
ally  rife  in  eftimation,  and  are  unlimited  by  time  or  place. 
Milton,  confcious  of  its  merits,  anticipated  his  final  luc- 
cefs,  and  was,  in  that  expectation,  fupported  amidfi  tem¬ 
porary  difcouragements.”  “  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to 
conjecture  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  with  what  temper  Milton 
furveyed  the  filent  progrefs  of  his  work,  and  marked  his 
reputation  healing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  cur¬ 
rent,  through  fear  and  filence.  I  cannot  but  conceive 
him  calm  and  confident,  little  difappointed,  not  at  all  de- 
jeCted,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with  heady  confcioufnefs, 
and  waiting  without  impatience,  the,  vicihitudes  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation.”  The 
thirteenth  edition  was  printed,  with  a  life  by  the  author, 
in  1727,  by  Elillia  Fenton,  who  was  a  fcholar,  a  poet,  and 
a  man  of  worth.  We  are  not  aware  how  many  editions 
had  been  publifhed  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
SpeClator  in  1711;  but  we  are  fully  perfuaded  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  fame  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  papers  written  by 
Addifon  in  commendation  of  the  Paradife  Loh  in  that 
work.  People  of  fafhion,  and  the  public  in  general,  be¬ 
gan  to  dilcover,  that  they  muh  admire  the  poem,  whe¬ 
ther  they  underhood  it  or  not. 

In  1671,  Milton  publifhed  his  “  Paradife  Regained,” 
written  upon  the  fuggehion  of  his  friend  Elwood,  who, 
having  read  the  Paradife  Loh  in  manufcript,  and  being 
afkedby  the  author  how  he  liked  it,  anfwered  in  his  quaint 
way,  “  Thou  hah  faid  much  here  on  Paradife  Loh  ;  but 
what  hah  thou  to  fay  of  Paradife  Found  ?”  When  the 
latter  poem  was  finifhed,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  El¬ 
wood,  faying,  in  a  pleafant  tone,  “  This  is  owing  to  you, 
for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  quehion  you  put  to 
me  at  Chalfont.”  This  was  probably  regarded  by  the  au¬ 
thor  as  the  theological  completion  of  the  plan  commenced 
in  Paradife  Loh,  and  he  viewed  it  with  the  partial  fond- 
nefs  of  an  aged  parent  for  his  lateh  offspring.  But  in 
point  of  grandeur  and  invention  its  inferiority  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apparent ;  yet  modern  criticifm  has  pronounced 
it  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Milton,  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  fubjeCt, 
and  his  particular  purpofe  in  writing  it.  About  the  fame 
time  that  this  was  publifhed,  appeared  his  tragedy  of 
“  Sampfon  Agonihes,”  compofed  upon  the  ancient  model, 
but  not  intended  for  the  hage.  It  cannot  be  faid  to  en¬ 
title  the,  author  to  a  place  among  thole  dramatic  writers 
who  have  dihinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  talent  of  moving 
the  pahions,  or  of  delineating  the  character  ;  but  its  mo¬ 
ral  and  defcriptive  beauties  are  not  inconfiderable. 

With  the  Sampfon  Agoniftes  Milton’s  poetical  account 
doles  ;  but  writing  was  become  fo  much  a  habit  with 
him,  that  he  was  continually  making  additions  to  his 
works  in  profe.  In  167a  he  publifhed  “  A  Syltem  of  Logic, 
•after  the  Manner  of  Ramus;”  and  in  the  following  year 
he  ventured  again  in  the  field  of  polemics,  with  “  A  Trea- 
tife  of  true  Religion,  &c.  and  the  belt  Means  to  prevent 
the  Growth  of  Popery.”  The  latter  was  become  the 
dread  of  the  nation,  and  Milton  was  among  the  molt  zea¬ 
lous  of  its  opponents.  The  principle  of  toleration  which 
he  lays  down  is,  agreement  in  the  l'ufficiency  of  thefcrip- 
tures  ;  and  he  denies  it  to  the  papifts,  becaufe  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  another  authority.  “  The  danger,”  lays  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “  which  at  this  inftant  awakened  the  fears  of 
Milton,  became  not  long  afterward  lo  palpable  and  link¬ 
ing  as  to  excite  the  nation,  united  in  one  great  effort  for 
its  fafety,  to  depofe  the  catholic  bigot  who  occupied  and 
abuied  the  throne.”  In  the  lame  year  Milton  publifhed 
a  lecond  edition  of  Ids  youthful  poems,  with  his  T radiate 
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on  Education,  in  one  volume,  in  which  he  included  fome 
pieces  not  comprehended  in  the  edition  of  1645.  In  1674 
lie  gave  the  world  his  familiar  letters,  and  fome  college - 
exerciles  ;  the  former  with  the  title  of  “  Epiltolarum  Fa- 
miliarum  Liber  unus,”  and  the  latter  with  that  of  “  Pro- 
lufiones  quaedam  Oratoriai  in  Collegio  Chrilti  habit®.” 
The  next  exercife  of  his  pen,  was,  it  is  faid,  to  trail  Hate 
into  Englifh  the  Declaration  of  the  Poles,  on  their  elevat¬ 
ing  John  Sobietki  to  their  elective  throne  ;  but  Dr.  Sym- 
mons  is  doubtful  of  the  faCl ;  thinking  it  much  more  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  fome  part  of  the  fame  year  he  wrote  “  A  brief 
Hiltory  of  Mulcovy,”  which  was  publifhed  about  eight 
years  after  his  death.  With  this  work  terminated  his 
literary  labours  j  for  the  gout,  which  had  for  many  years 
afflidted  him,  was  now  appointed  to  terminate  his  valuable 
life.  He  funk  tranquilly  under  an  exhauftion  of  the  vital 
powers  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  fixty-lixth  year.  His  remains  were  carried 
from  his  houfe  in  Bunhill  Fields  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  attendance, 
and  depofited  in  the  chancel  near  thofe  of  his  father.  No 
monument  marked  the  tomb  of  this  great  man;  but  in 
1737,  a  cenotaph,  with  his  buft,  was  eredted  to  his  me¬ 
mory  in  Poet’s  Corner,  Weftminlter-abbey,  though  in  a 
tafte  which  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  inferibed,  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  remarks,  “  To  the  author  of  Paradife  Lojl,  by 
Mr.  Benfon,  an  auditor  of  imprell,  under  Geo.  I.  and  II.” 
who,  according  to  the  biographer  and  to  truth,  beltows 
more  words  upon  hinrfelf  than  upon  Milton,  the  greater 
part  of  the  infeription  informing  us  who  he  was.  Not- 
withflanding  this  little  piece  of  engraven  vanity,  the  de¬ 
dication  of  a  memorial  in  the  Abbey  to  Milton  was  ho¬ 
nourable  in  a  placeman,  and  a  happy  proof  of  the  free- 
current  of  opinion  which  marked  the  reigns  of  the  two 
firlt  fovbreigns  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  for  we  fuppofe 
a  monument  to  him  was  impoffible  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  His  buft  has  fince  been  placed  in  the  church 
where  he  was  interred,  by  the  late  lamented  Samuel  Whit¬ 
bread. 

Milton  was  diftinguifiied  in  his  youth  for  perfonal 
beauty,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  comely  well-looking 
man  to  the  laft.  He  was  vigorous  and  adtive  in  his  exer- 
cifes,  manly  and  eredt  in  his  deportment.  His  voice  was 
agreeable  and  mufical,  his  drefs  neat,  and  he  had  nothing 
of  the  difgufting  exterior  which  too  often  accompanies 
deep  ftudy  and  retirement.  His  habits  of  life  were  thofe 
of  a  ftudent  and  a  philolbpher  :  he  was  ftridtly  fober  and 
temperate,  regular  in  his  hours,  except  when  tempted  to 
excels  of  nocturnal  ftudy,  and  l'paring  in  amufements. 
His  principal  relaxations  were  mufic  and  converl'ation.  His 
circumltances  were  never  opulent,  and  he  met  with  feve- 
ral  Ioffes  ;  yet  he  preferved  what  fufficed  for  his  moderate 
wants.  His  temper  was  ferene  and  cheerful,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  appear  to  have  been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary 
intercourle  of  lociety.  His  rudenefs  and  acrimony  in 
controverly  have  given  an  unfavourable  impreftion  of  the 
qualities  of  his  heart ;  and  it  rauft  be  admitted  that  be  was 
capable  of  party-rancour,  and  of  learned  pride.  Yet  he 
leems  to  have  been  void  of  that  petty  irritability  and  jea- 
louly  which  has  produced  lo  many  difgraceful  quarrels 
among  men  of  letters.  He  indulged  no  enmities  except 
upon  a  public  ground.  It  has  been  laid  that  he  was  a 
lordly  hulband  and  an  unkind  father.  In  fait,  he  appears 
to  have  had  exalted  notions  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  huf 
band  and  a  father,  and  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  male  lex 
over  the  female.  The  morals  of  Milton  were  pure,  and 
his  religion  was  fervent,  though  he  complied  with  no 
form  of  public  worlhip.  In  depth  and  variety  of  learning 
he  was  lurpalfed-  by  lcarcely  any  fcholar  of  the  age.  In 
lublimity  of  genius  his  countrymen  will  fcarcely  admit 
that  he  had  ever  a  fuperior.  Alter  all  dedudtions  that 
even  political  animofity  can  make,  he  mult  always  rank 
among  the  glories  of  the  Englilh  nation. 

In  the  July  preceding  his  death,  Milton  had  requefted 
the  attendance  of  his  brother  Chriltopher;  and  in  his  pre- 
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fence  made  a  difpofition  of  his  property,  by  a  formal  de¬ 
claration  of  his  will.  This  mode  of  tedament,  which  is 
called  nuncupative,  was  fet  afide,  on  a  fuit  inftituted  by  his 
daughters.  By  this  nuncupative  will  he  had  given  all  his 
property  to  his  widow,  afiigning  nothing  to  his  daughters 
but  their  mother’s  portion,  which  had  not  yet  been  paid. 
On  this  account,  and  from  exacting  from  his  children 
fome  irkfome  i’ervices,  fuch  as  reading  to  him  in  lan¬ 
guages  which  they  did  not  underhand,  which  were  ne- 
ceifities  refulting  from  his  blindnefs  and  his  indigence,  he 
has  been  branded  as  an  unkind  father.  But  the  nuncu¬ 
pative  will,  difcovered  fome  years  fince,  (hows  him  to 
have  been  amiable,  and  injured  in  that  private  fcene  in 
which  alone  he  has  generally  been  confidered  as  liable  to 
cenfure,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  not  entitled  to  aft'edtion. 
In  this  will,  publillied  by  Mr.  Warton,  and  in  the  papers 
connefted  with  it,  we  find  the  venerable  parent  complain¬ 
ing  of  “  unkind  children,”  as  he  call  them,  for  leaving 
and  negledting  him  becaufe  he  was  blind  ;  and  we  fee  him 
compelled,  by  their  injurious  conduct,  to  appeal  againil 
them  even  to  his  lervants.  By  the  depolition  of  one  of 
thole  lervants,  it  is  certain,  that  his  complaints  were  not 
extorted  by  (light  WTongs,  or  uttered  by  capricious  palfion 
on  trivial  provocations  ;  that  his  children,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  youngeft,  would  occafionally  fell  his  books 
to  the  dunghill- women,  as  the  witnel's  calls  them.  That 
thefe  daughters  were  capable  of  combining  with  the  maid- 
fervant,  and  of  advifing  her  to  cheat  her  mailer,  and  their 
father,  in  her  marketings}  and  that  one  of  them,  Mary, 
on  being  told  that  her  father  was  married,  replied,  “  that 
was  no  news ;  but,  if  lhe  could  hear  of  his  death,  that 
would  be  fomething.” 

Of  the  three  daughters  of  Milton,  Anne,  the  elded, 
married  a  mader-builder,  and  died  with  her  fil'd  child  in 
her  lying-in.  Mary,  the  fecond,  died  in  a  fingle  date  ; 
and  Deborah,  the  younged,  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a 
weaver  in  Spitalfields.  She  had  (even  fons  and  three 
daughters ;  but  of  thefe  (lie  left,  at  her  deceafe,  only  Caleb, 
who,  marrying  in  the  Ead  Indies,  had  two  fons  whole 
hidory  cannot  be  traced  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Thomas  Foder,  of  the  fame  bulinefs  with  her  father,  and 
had  by  him  three  fons  and  four  daughters,  who  all  died 
young  and  without  ilfue.  Mrs.  Foder  was  brought  into 
public  notice  in  the  year  1750,  being  then  in  London  in 
great  didrefs.  She  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and  had 
Comus  performed  for  her  benefit  on  the  5th  of  April ; 
upon  which  occalion  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote  a  prologue,  which 
was  lpoken  by  Garrick.  She  died  May  9,  1754. ;  and  with 
her  the  poet’s  family  appears  to  have  been  extindt.  Lau¬ 
der’s  plagiarifms  in  refpedt  to  Milton  were  detedted  about 
the  fame  time;  and,  upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  a 
very  fatisfactory  manner  exonerates  Dr.  Johnlon  from  the 
imputations,  cad  by  fir  John  Hawkins  and  others,  of 
wilhing  to  injure  Milton’s  fame  in  any  way.  See  Lauder, 
vol.  xii.  p.  291.  Si/tnmovs's,  Newton's,  and  Johnfon  s,  Lives 
of  Milton.  JJofwejl's  Life  of  Johnfon. 

MILTO'NIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Milton  ;  refembling 
the  ilyle  of  Milton. 

MIL'TOWN  MAL'BAY,  a  pod-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  running  down 
to  the  lea,  facing  the  fouth-w'ed.  Here  are  hot  and  cold 
baths,  and  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  It 
is  128  miles  wed-fouth-wed  from  Dublin. 

MILT'SCHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  :  ten  miles  north  of  Tabor. 

MIL'TUS,  f.  [fo  called  b.y  Loureiro,  from  prtl oq,  Gr. 
red  lead,  or  vermilion  ;  the  whole  plant  being,  as  that  au¬ 
thor  fays,  of  a  beautifully-vivid  red  colour.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clals  dodecandria,  order  pentagynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  caryophyllei,  Linn,  (ficoideas,  Jufjf  Generic 
characters — Calyx :  perianth  inferior,  of  five,  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  rugole,  coloured,  fpreading,  permanent  legments. 
Corolla:  none.  Nectary  none.  Stamina:  filaments  twelve, 
affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  Ihorter  than  it ; 
anthdrte  ovate,  twin  eredt.  Piltillum :  gerraen  fuperior. 
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roundilh,  furrowed  ;  dyle  none  ;  dig-mas  five,  linear,  bent 
backwards.  Pericafpium :  capfules  five,  approaching 
each  other,  ovate,  rough,  fingle-feeded.  Seed :  ovate*, 
Ihining. — Effetitial  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  infe¬ 
rior  ;  corolla  none  ;  capfules  five,  fingle-leeded. 

.  Miltus  Africana,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Stem  Ihrubby,  much 
divided,  about  four  feet  long,  (lender,  prodrate,  fmooth ; 
leaves  oblong,  entirfe,  obtufe,  thick  or  fielhy,  fmooth,  the 
lefier  ones  nearly  fellile,  oppofite,  and  crowded  ;  flower- 
dalks  fimple,  many  together,  lateral.  The  dems,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  are  all  of  a  linking  red  or  vermilion  colour. 
Native  of  Mozambique  in  Africa.  Loureiro' s  Cochin-china, 
3°3- 

MIL'VERTON,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  So- 
merfet,  fituated  in  a  woody  fertile  country,  pleafingly  di- 
verlified  with  hill  and  valley,  at  the  didance  of  eight  miles 
from  Taunton,  and  five  from  Wellington.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  chiefly  arranged  in  three  irregular  dreets ;  and 
the  church  dands  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre.  This 
town  was  anciently  a  borough,  the  manor  whereof  is  now 
veded  in  the  crown,  and  long  poflefled  a  good  trade  in 
ferges  and  druggets.  The  manufacture  of  thefe  articles, 
however,  is  now  almod  entirely  dropped  ;  but  an  exten- 
five  manufactory  of  flannels  has  been  edablilhed  of  late 
years.  Though  entirely  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a 
borough,  it  continues  to  be  governed  by  a  portreeve  ;  and 
fearchers  and  fealers  are  dill  annually  appointed.  The 
petty  fellions  are  held  here.  Friday  is  the  market-day  ; 
and  there  are  two  fairs  during  the  year,  one  on  the  25th 
of  July,  and  another  on  the  10th  of  OCtober. 

Milverton  is  remarkable  in  hidory  as  having  given 
name  to  John  de  Milverton,  the  Carmelite  friar  of  Briltol, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  zealous  oppoiltion  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  WicklilF,  the  fil'd  Englilh  reformer.  Collinfon’s 
Hift.  of  SomerJ'etJhire,  vol.  iii. 

MIL'VINE,  adj.  [from  milvius.]  Belonging  to  the  kite. 

MIL'VIUS,  or  Milvus,  J'.  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  the  kite.  See  Falco  milvus,  vol.  vii.  p.  180. 

MIL'VIUS,  or  Molvius,  Pons  ;  a  bridge  on  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  built  by  ASmilius  Scaurus  the  cenfor,  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  at  two  miles  didance  from  the  city,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia ;  and  repaired  by  Augudus.  From  this  bridge  the 
ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  brought  back  to 
Rome,  by  Cicero’s  management,  and  made  a  difeovery  of 
Cataline’s  confpiracy  (Sallufl).  Near  it  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Condantine  (Eutropius).  Now  called  Ponte 
Molle. 

MIL'WALDE,  or  Midwalde,  a  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  department  of  Groningen  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth- 
ead  of  Dam. 

MIL'YAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Afia 
Minor,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Lycia.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  called  Mihjades,  and  afterwards  Solymi,  were  of  the 
numerous  nations  which  formed  the  army  of  Xerxes  in 
his  invafion  of  Greece.  Herodotus. 

MIM  BAS'HY,  f  [Indian.]  A  commander  of  a  thou- 
fand  horfe.  James's  Mil.  Di6l. 

MI'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  : 
twenty-two  miles  north-wed  of  Awa. 

MIMAN'SA,  f.  The  name  of  a  theory  upheld  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  1’eCt  of  Hindoos.  The  word  denotes,  in  Sanfcrit, 
“  the  operations  and  conclufions  of  realon.”  Compared 
with  the  Grecian  lchools,-the  Mimanfa  approaches  neared 
the  Platonic,  having,  indeed,  many  confonant  ideas  and 
doctrines. 

MI'ME,  f.  Gr.  mitnus,  Lat.]  A  bufloon  who 

praCtifes  gelticulations,  either  reprefentative  of  fome  ac¬ 
tion,  or  merely  contrived  to  raile  mirth. — Let  him  go  now, 
and  brand  another  man  injurioully  with  the  name  of  mime ; 
being  himfelf  the  looled  and  molt  extravagant  mime  that 
hath  been  heard  of,  whom  no  lefs  than  almod  half  the 
world  could  ferve  for  Aage-room  to  play  the  mime  in.  Mil- 
ton's  Apol.  for  Smcctymnus. — A  ludicrous  compolition  ;  a 
farce. — Scaliger  defines  a  mine  to  be  a  poem  intimating 
any  adtion  to  dir  up  laughter.  Milton.-- Our  farces  are 
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redly  what  the  Romans  called  mimes ;  the  intended  end  . 
and  eft'eft  of  which  was  exceffive  laughter.  Wartons  Hijl. 
Eng.  Poet.  iii.  3S1-  .  .  ,  _  , 

Some  of  the  mimes  a  died  their  parts  to  the  found  of  the 
tibia;  thefe  they  called  mimauli.  The  fame  comedians 
were  alfo  fometimes  called  panto-mimes,  becaufe  of  their 
counterfeiting  all  manner  of  poftures  and  geftures.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucian  (de  Saltatione),  a  fingle  dancer,  or 
mime,  was  able  to  exprefs  all  the  incidents  and  fentiments 
of  a  whole  tragedy  or  epic  poem,  by  dumb  figns,  but  ftill 
to  mufic,  as  in  the  ancient  recitation,  and  in  modern 
pantomime  entertainments;  though  Ariftotle  exprefsly 
fays,  that  dancers  want  neither  poetry  nor  mufic  ;  as,  by 
the  affiftance  of  meafure  and  cadence  only,  they  can  imi¬ 
tate  human  manners,  actions,  and  patfions. 

Plutarch  (Sympof.  1.  vii.)  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of 
pantomime ;  one  was  called  vnoOs cruv,  the  fubjedl  of  which 
was  decent  and  decorous,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  ex- 
preffing  it,  and  this  nearly  approached  to  comedy.  Buf¬ 
foonery  and  indecency  conftituted  the  other,  which  w'as 
farce.  Sophron  of  Syracufe,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time 
*  of  Xerxes,  was  reputed  the  inventor  of  ferious  and  de¬ 
corous  pantomime,  replete  with  leffons  of  morality.  Plato 
had  great  pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  the  pantomimes  of 
this  author.  But  the  Greek  drama  was  fcarcely  formed, 
ere  theatric  writers  and  adtors  endeavoured  more  to  di¬ 
vert  the  people  by  farces,  and  reprefentations  of  vicious 
fcenes  and  characters,  than  to  improve  their  morals.  Such 
were  the  means  by  which  interludes  on  the  ftage  were 
rendered  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  Romans  were  equally  pleafed  w'ith  pantomime,  and 
formed  of  it  a  fourth  lpecies  of  drama.  The  adtors  dif- 
tinguithed  themfelves  by  a  licentious  imitation  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  as  appears  by  the  following  verfe 
of  Ovid:  “Scribereii  fas  ell  imitantes  turpia  mimos.” 
The  mimes  ufually  adled  without  focks  or  ftockings, 
whereas  the  three  others  wore  focks  or  bulkins.  Theirheads 
were  clofe  lhaved,  like  the  fools  on  mountebank-ftages  ; 
their  drefs,  like  that  of  our  harlequins,  was  compofed  of 
bits  of  cloth  or  linen  of  different  colours.  This  drefs  was 
tailed  pamiiculus  ceiitumculus.  They  fometimes  alfo  ap¬ 
peared  in  magnificent  fenatorial  robes  of  purple,  to  divert 
the  people  by  the  ridicule  and  contrail  of  a  lenator’s  robe, 
and  a  lhaved  head  and  focks.  Thus  harlequin  fometimes 
on  our  ftage  is  bedight  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  To 
this  drefs  they  joined  licentious  language,  and  all  kinds 
of  ridiculous  poltures,  negledting  nothing  that  could 
amule  the  populace.  This  kind  of  diverfion  was  given 
even  at  funerals,  and  the  adtors  were  called  arcld-mimes. 
They  went  before  the  coffin,  and  defcribed  by  their 
geltures  the  adlions  and  manners  of  the  deceafed ;  his 
virtues  and  vices,  all  were  exhibited.  The  propenlity 
which  the  mimes  had  to  raillery,  inclined  them  rather  to 
reveal  their  frailties,  than  paint  their  virtues,  or  any  thing 
that  could  redound  to  their  honour. 

The  applaufe  given  to  the  pieces  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
did  not  prevent  even  the  better  fort  from  admiring  thefe 
pantomimic  farces,  when  enlivened  by  wit,  and  not  debafed 
by  indecency.  The  Romans,  who  chiefly  diltinguiffied 
themfelves  in  thefe  dramatic  exhibitions,  were  Sneius 
Mattius,  Decimus  Liberius,  Publius  Syrus,  under  Julius 
Csefar  ;  Philiflion,  under  Auguflus  ;  Silo,  under  Tibe¬ 
rius  ;  Virgilius  Romanus,  under  Trajan;  and  Marcus 
Marcellus,  under  Antoninus..  But  the  mofl  celebrated 
of  all  thefe  w'ere  Decimus  Liberius,  and  Publius  Syrus. 
The  firft  diverted  Julius  Gee  far  fo  much,  that  he  made 
him  a  Roman  knight,  and  conferred  on  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearing  gold  rings.  He  had  fuch  a  wonderful  ta¬ 
lent  at  feizing  ridicule,  as  to  make  every  one  dread  his 
abilities.  To  this  Cicero  alludes,  in  writing  to  Trebu- 
tius,  when  he  was  in  Britain  with  Julius  Caefar,  telling 
him,  that,  “  if  he  is  abfent  much  longer  ina&ive,  he  mull 
expedl  to  be  attacked  by  the  mime  Liberius.”  Publius 
Syrus,  however,  gained  fo  much  more  applaufe,  that  he 
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retired  to  Puzzoli,  where  he  confoled  himfelf  for  his  dif- 
grace  and  the  inconllancy  of  the  people,  and  the  tranfient 
Hate  of  human  affairs,  by  the  following  admirable  vetfe  : 

“  Cecidi  ego:  vadetqui  fequitur  ;  laus  eft  publica.” 

The  mule  Polhymnia  was  the  patronefs  of  mimes,  with 
her  finger  on  her  mouth  in  token  of  filence.  Some  ety- 
mologifts,  among  whom  are  Plutarch  and  Nonnus,  derive 
her  name  from  M»«p,  “tradition,”  alluding  to  the  tales 
and  fables  of  antiquity.  Nonnus,  Dionyl.  v.  io+&feq. 
fays. 

Sweet  Polhymnia  fee  advance. 

Mother  of  the  graceful  dance. 

She  who  taught  the  ingenious  art 
Silent  language  to  impart : 

Signs  for  ientiment  fhe  found, 

Eloquence  wuthout  a  found  : 

Hands  loquacious  lave  her  lungs  ; 

All  her  limbs  are  fpeaking  tongues. 

To  MIME,  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime. — In  an  ill  hour 
hath  this  unfortunate  ralhnefs  Humbled  upon  the  men¬ 
tion  of  miming.  Milton's  Apol.for  Sniectymnus. 

Adis  old  iniquity  ;  and,  in  the  fit 

Of  miming,  gets  the  opinion  of  a  wit.  B.  Jonfon  Epigr.  s  1 5. 

MI'MER,/!  A  mimic;  a  buffoon. — Dr.  Johnfon  here 
cites,  for  an  example,  a  line  from  Milton’s  Samfon  Ago- 
niftes,  in  which  the  word  is  not  mimer,  but  mimic.  By  an 
error  of  the  prefs,  in  the  firft  edition  of  Milton’s  poem, 
the  word  was  printed  mimirs ;  but  the  table  of  errata  di- 
refts  us  to  read  mimics-,  which,  however,  few  editions 
have  regarded,  and  which  Dr.  Johnfon  overlooked.  Todd. 

MIME'RE,  a  river  of  England,  which  joins  the  Beane 
near  Ware  in  Hertfordfhire. 

MIM'ERAN,  or  Ma'ran,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rifes  near  Welwyn,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  runs 
into  the  Lea  near  Hertford. 

MIM'ESIS,  f.  [Gr.  imitation.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  or 
oratory,  by  which  the  words  and  geftures  of  fome  one  are 
reprefented  or  imitated. 

MIME'TES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Protea. 

MIMET'ICAL,  adj.  Imitative. — If  I  were  compofing 
a  dialogue  in  the  old  mimetical  or  poetic  form,  I  fhould 
tell  you,  perhaps,  the  occafion  that  led  us  into  this  track 
of  converlation.  Hurd. 

MIMIAM'BUS,  J'.  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry  fuited  to 
lampoons. 

MIM'IC,  f.  [mimicus,  Lat.]  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a 
buffoon  who  copies  another’s  a£l  or  manner  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  laughter:  at  firft,  fimply  an  aftor;  a  player. — No 
matter  whether  the  fcenes  be  good  or  no ;  the  better  they 
are,  the  worfe  do  you  diftalle  them ;  and,  being  on  your 
feete,  fneke  not  away  like  a  cowfard,  but  falute  all  your 
gentle  acquaintance  that  are  fpred  either  on  the  rufhes, 
or  on  flooles  about  you,  and  draw  what  troope  you  can 
from  the  ftage  after  you  :  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to  you, 
for  allowing  them  elbow  roome :  their  poet  cries  perhaps, 
a  pox  go  with  you  ;  but  care  not  you  for  that ;  there’s  no 
mufick  without  frets.  Guls  Hornchoohe,  1609. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance, 

Falfe  mimiek  of  my  matter's  dance  : 

Around  the  cord  awhile  I  fprawl, 

And  thence,  though  tlow,  in  earned  fall.  Prior. 

A  mean  or  fervile  imitator. — Cunning  is  only  the  mimiek 
of  difcretion ;  and  may  pafs  upon  weak  men,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  vivacity  is  often  miftaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wifdom.  Addifon. 

MIM'IC,  adj.  Imitative: 

In  Reafon’s  abfence  mimiek  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but,  misjoining  thapes, 

Wild  w'ork  produces  oft,  and  moil  in  dreams.  Milton. 

The  bufy  head  with  mimiek  art  runs  o’er 

The  fcenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before.  Swift. 
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To  MIM'IC,  v.  a.  To  imitate  as  a  buffoon  ;  to  ridicule 
by  a  burlefque  imitation  : 


MIM'ICAL,  adj.  Imitative;  befitting  a  mimic  ;  adiing 
the  mimic. — A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  fame 
experiment;  but  his  claws  were  fhackled.  L’E/lrange. — 
Singers  and  dancers  entertained  the  people  with  light 
longs  and  mimical  geftures,  that  they  might  not  go  away 
melancholy  from  ferioits  pieces  of  the  theatre.  Dryclen's  Juv. 

MIM'IC  ALLY,  adv.  In  imitation  ;  in  a  mimical  man¬ 
ner. — As  the  facrifices  offered  up  to  the  true  God  of  Ifrael 
were  federal  rites,  and  thole  who  did  partake  of  them  did 
thereby  enter  into  a  covenant  with  God  to  become  his 
lervants,  and  obey  his  laws ;  lo  the  airy  principality  hath 
mimical/y  obferved  the  fame  thing;  and  thofe  that  offered 
facrifices  to  demons  were  luppofed,  by  partaking  of  thofe 
facrifices,  to  enter  into  a  ilridler  league  and  familiarity 
with  thofe  evil  fpirits.  Hallywell's  Melampron. 

MIM'ICKING,  f.  The  a6t  of  playing  the  mimic,  to 
ridicule  fome  one. 

MIMICOR'MUS,  a  man’s  name;  a  poet  of  Smyrna. 

MIMICRY,  /  Burlelque  imitation. — By  an  excellent 
faculty  in  mimichry ,  my  correfpondent  tells  me  he  can 
affume  my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity  a  llynefs  which 
diverts^more  than  any  thing  I  could  lay.  Speciaior. 

MIMIZAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Mont-de-Marian.  The  place  contains  413,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  2821,  inhabitants,  in  fix  communes. 

MIMNER'MUS,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Colophon,  and  flourilhed  in  the  fixth  century  B.  C.  con¬ 
temporary  with  Solon.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  mufi- 
cian  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  the  flute  was  the  inllrument 
on  which  he  performed.  In  his  poetical  capacity,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  pentameter  verle,  or  the  elegiac  meafure,  is 
attributed  to  him.  His  compofitions  were  chiefly  of  the 
elegiac  kind,  according  to  the  ancient  conception  of  that 
word,  which  by  no  means  confined  it  to  mournful  topics. 
On  the  contrary,  this  poet  was  a  diftinguilbed  votary  of 
love  and  pleafure  :  thus  Propertius  fpeaks  of  him  as  at 
the  head  of  amorous  poetry  :  “  Plus  in  amore  valet  Mim- 
nermi  verfus  Homero.”  Eleg.  ix.  And  Horace  bears 
teftimony  to  his  abilities  in  defcribing  that  Reducing 
paffion : 

Si  Mimnermus  uti  cenfct,  five  amove  jocifque, 

JSil  eft  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocifque.  Epift.  vi. 

If,  as  wife  Mimnermus  laid, 

Life  unbleft  with  love  and  joy 
Ranks  us  with  the  fenlelefs  dead. 

Let  thefe  gifts  each  hour  employ. 

His  manners  appear  to  have  been  correfponding  to  his 
philofophy.  He  was  much  addidfed  to  the  plealures  of 
the  table ;  and  in  his  old  age  fell  in  love  with  a  mulic- 
girl  named  Nanno.  Of  his  poems  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  publilhed  along  with  the  “  No- 
vem  Feminarum  Grsecarum  Carmina”  by  Urflnus,  Antw. 
1568,  and  by  Wolfius,  Hamb.  1734. 

MIMOG'RAPHER,  J\  [mimus  and  y^cttpu.']  A  writer 
of  farces. — Some  are  poetafters  or  mimographers.  Her¬ 
bert's  Travels. 

MIMOL'OGY,  J\  [from  the  Greek  an  imitator, 
and  Aoyo?,  a  word.]  A  treatife  on  mimicry ;  a  kind  of 
burlefque  poetry. 

MIMO'SA,  J'.  [fo  named  by  Tournefort,  amimo,  from 
the  drifting  or  moving  quality  of  the  leaves  in  fome  fpe- 
cies.]  Sensitive  Plant;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polygamia,  order  monoecia,  natural  order  of  lomentaceae, 
(leguminoffe,  -Tuff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  very  fmall.  Corolla  : 
petal  one,  funnel-form,  half-five-cleft,  fmall.  Stamina: 
filaments  capillary,  very  long ;  antherse  incumbent.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  oblong  5  ftyle  filiform,  fliorter  than  the  fta- 


The  walk,  the  words,  the  gefture,  could  fupply. 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belye.  Drydcn. 


mens;  ftigma  truncated.  Pericarpium:  legume  long,  with 
feveral  tranfverfe  partitions.  Seeds  :  many,  roundilh,  of 
various  forms.  No  part  of  the  fructification  is  conftant 
in  this  genus. — E/fential  Character.  Calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  rive-cleft ;  llamina  five  or  more;  piftillum  one  ; 
legume  fuperior,  with  many  cells.  Some  male  flowers. 

I.  With  fimple  leaves. 

1.  Mimofa  verticillata,  or  whorl-leaved  mimofa  :  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  whorled,  linear,  pungent.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  defcribed  as  fimple,  linear,  pungent  or  hard, 
prickly  at  the  end,  and  growing  in  whorls  fix  or  feven 
together;  but  it  has  diffimilar  leaves,  and  the  primordial 
ones,  or  two  or  three  firft  leaves  which  appear  on  the  feed- 
ling  plants,  are  bipinnate.  This  difpofition  to  produce 
diffimilar  leaves  occurs  in  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Mimofa 
lately  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  coun¬ 
try  this  is  a  native.  It  was  found  there  by  Mr.  David  Nel- 
fon,  and  was  introduced  at  Kew  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It 
flowers  from  March  to  May.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  is 
fome  years  in  arriving  at  its  flowering  ftate  ;  that  he  firft 
faw  it  in  flower,  and  afterwards  with  ripe  feed-pots,  at 
Mr.  Malcolm’s  at  Kennington. 

2.  Mimofa  fimplicifolia,  or  fimple-leaved  mimofa:  un¬ 
armed,  arboreous ;  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  nerved, 
blunt ;  fpikes  globular,  peduncled.  This  is  a  beautiful 
little  tree,  with  a  fmooth  afti-coloured  bark,  and  large 
leaves,  very  flat,  without  any  longitudinal  rib,  but  with 
numerous  nerves ;  they  are  quite  fmooth,  and  on  very 
Ihort  petioles.  When  not  in  flower,  it  has  no  appearance 
of  a  Mimofa.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Tanna.  Introduced 
in  1775,  by  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  LL.D. 

II.  With  leaves  Amply  pinnate. 

3.  Mimofa  alba,  or  white  mimofa:  unarmed;  leaves 
pinnate,  trijugous;  pinnas  equal,  ovate-acuminate;  pe¬ 
tiole  fubmargined.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

4.  Mimofa  inga,  large-leaved  mimofa,  or  inga-tree : 
unarmed  ;  leaves  pinnate,  five-paired  ;  petiole  margined, 
jointed.  This  is  a  tree  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  efpecially  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  ;  flowering  early  in  the  fpring. 

5.  Mimofa  laurina,  or  laurel-leaved  mimofa :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  pinnate,  two-paired  ;  pinnas  ovate,  Ihinihg,  almoft 
equal;  petiole  linear,  angular;  fpikes  axillary,  lolitary. 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher. 

6.  Mimofa  fagifolia,  or  beech-leaved  mimofa :  unarmed ; 
leaves  pinnate,  two-paired  ;  petiole  margined.  This  is  a 
tree  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  an  elegant  clofe  head,  and 
a  ftraight  trunk,  ten  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  whitilh,  the  bark  grey.  Leaves  two-paired 
or  three-paired  ;  leaflets  fubovate,  blunt,  dark  green,  the 
outer  ones  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  much  larger 
than  the  others.  Spike  fimple,  lolitary,  clonfli,  two  inches 
long,  containing  about  forty  flowers,  that  are  whitilh, 
and  have  fcarcely  any  fmell.  Legume  coriaceous,  whitilh- 
yellow,  inclofing  a  fweet  whitilh  pulp,  which  is  fucked  by 
the  natives.  They  call  the  tree  and  fruit  in  Martinico 
pois  doux,  fweet  pea.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

7.  Mimofa  nodofa,  or  knobbed  mimola :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  pinnate,  two-paired  ;  inner  pinnas  fmailer;  petiole 
linear.  This  is  a  lmall  tree,  with  fpreading  unarmed 
branches.  Flowers  white,  in  diffufed  racemes,  ending  in 
umbellets,  having  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  mixed. 
Native  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin-china. 

8.  Mimofa  pilofa,  or  hairy-leaved  mimofa  :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  pinnate,  many-paired,  very  hairy ;  heads  termi¬ 
nating  ;  legumes  ftraight,  flender.  This  is  an  upright 
Ihrub,  four  feet  high,  hairy,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Flowers  terminating,  conglobated  into  a  larged  white 
head.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  in  woods. 

III.  With  bigeminate  or  tergeminate  leaves. 

9.  Mimofa  bigemina,  or  fliarp  four-leaved  mimofa  :  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  bigeminate,  acuminate.  This  is  a  tree  with 
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alternate  leaves.  Flowers  in  panicles,  from  the  axils  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  fcattered,  many-ftamened,  raona- 
delphous,  monopetalous,  with  the  germ  on  a  pedicel. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

10.  Mimofa  unguis  cati,  or  blunt  four-leaved  mimofa  : 
thorny  ;  leaves  bigeminate,  blunt.  See  Botany  Plate  VI. 
fig.  i.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  from  feven  to  ten  f&et  in 
height.  The  trunk  is  branched,  and  unarmed.  Branches 
fubdivided,  commonly  unarmed,  a(h-coloured,  wrinkled. 
Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Browne  calls  it  the  black-head J hr ub,  or  large-leafed  mimofa. 
Miller  lays  that  they  call  it  Dottor  Long ,  and  that  the 
feeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England  by  that  name. 
It  was  introduced  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick.  According 
to  Sloane,  the  feeds  are  eaten  by  goats,  and  fometimes  by 
the  negroes.  The  bark  is  very  aftringent,  and  is  uled  in 
lotions  and  fomentations  in  America. 

11.  Mimofa  tergemina,  or  tergeminate  mimofa:  un¬ 
armed  5  leaves  tergeminate.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

IV.  Leaves  conjugate,  and  at  the  fame  time  pinnate. 

12.  Mimofa  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  mimofa:  un¬ 

armed  ;  leaves  conjugate  ;  pinnas  terminating,  oppofite  ; 
lateral  ones  alternate.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
walnut ;  and  the  flowers  are  purple.  Native  of  South 
America.  . 

13.  Mimofa  purpurea,  purple  mimofa,  or  foldier-wood : 
unarmed  ;  leaves  conjugate,  pinnate ;  inmoft  pinnas 
fmaller.  This  alio  has  purple  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  Both  were  cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr. 
Miller. 

14.  Mimofa  reticulata,  or  netted  mimofa;  fpines  fti- 
pular  ;  leaves  conjugate  ;  leaflets  fix-paired  ;  petioles  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  gland  and  a  prickle.  This  is  a  tree  with 
rigid  branches,  that  are  flexuofe  from  bud  to  bud.  Un¬ 
der  each  bud  is  a  pair  of  horizontal  whitilh  ftipular  thorns, 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

1 5.  Mimofa  viva,  or  lively  fenfitive  mimofa :  unarmed  : 
leaves  conjugate,  pinnate ;  the  partial  ones  four-paired, 
roundilh  ;  Item  herbaceous.  This  has  trailing  herbace¬ 
ous  ftalks,  putting  out  roots  at  every  joint,  and  fpread- 
ing  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  In  the  ftove  at  Chelfea,  a 
Angle  plant,  in  onefummer,  fpread  near  three  feet  fquare, 
and  the  branches  were  fo  clofeiy  joined,  as  to  cover  the 
l'urface  of  the  bed  ;  but,  when  permitted  to  grow  thus, 
they  feldom  produce  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yeliowilh  colour,  collected  into  fmall  globular  heads. 
This  fpecies  is  fo  very  fenfibie  as  to  contract  its  leaves  on 
every  flight  touch  or  change  of  the  atmofphere  ;  a  puff  of 
breath  from  the  mount  will  make  an  imprefllon  on  it ; 
and  fir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  that,  having  marked  his  name 
on  a  bed  of  it  with  a  ftick,  it  continued  vifible  for  fome 
time.  Native  of  Jamaica  in  the  paftures  or  favannahs. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

16.  Mimofa  circinalis,  or  l'piral  mimofa :  prickly;  leaves 
conjugate,  pinnate  ;  pinnas  equal ;  flipules  fpinole.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  divide  into  many  ramifications.  The 
feeds,  which  are  flat,  and  one  half  of  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour,  the  other  half  of  a  deep  black,  grow  in  long  twilled 
pods  ;  and,  hanging  by  a  fmall  thread  for  fome  time  out 
of  the  pod,  when  they  are  ripe,  make  a  very  agreeable 
appearance.  It  was  brought  from  the  Bahama  Iflands  by 
Mr.  Catelby,  in  the  year  1726.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

17.  Mimofa  cineraria,  or  alh-coloured  mimofa  :  prick¬ 
ly  ;  leaves  conjugate,  pinnate ;  pinnas  equal ;  prickles 
curved  inwards.  This  prickly  fhrub  is  common  in  molt 
of  the  fugar-colonies,  el'peciaily  in  Antigua,  where  the 
leaves  are  frequently  ufed,  mixed  with  corn,  for  their 
riding-horfes  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  free  them  from  botts 
and  worms.  It  grows  in  a  tufted  form,  and  feldom  rifes 
above  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  though  it  fpreads 
a  great  deal  more  in  its  growth.  Browne  names  it  Fin- 
grigo,  or  thorny  mimofa.  According  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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18.  Mimofa  cafta,  or  chafte  fenfitive  mimofa:  prickly  ; 
leaves  conjugate,  pinnate  ;  partial  ones  three-paired,  al- 
moft  equal.  The  lower  flowers  of  the  fpikes  are  ten-fta- 
mened  and  barren  ;  the  upper  ten-ftamened  and  fertile. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

19.  Mimofa  fenfitiva,  the  fenfitive  plant:  prickly; 
leaves 'conjugate,  pinnate;  partial  ones  two-paired;  the 
inmoft  very  fmall.  This  rifes  with  a  ftender  woody  ftalk 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  armed  with  fhort  recurved  thorns. 
The  leaves  grow  upon  long  footftalks  which  are  prickly, 
each  fuftaining  two  pairs  of  wings;  the  outer  pair  has 
two  lobes  which  join  at  their  bafe,  and  are  rounded  on 
the  outfide,  but  ftraight  on  the  inner  edges,  fhaped  like  a 
pair  of  fheep-fhears  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  the  inner, 
are  almoft  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the 
middle.  From  the  place  where  thefe  are  infected  into  the 
ftalk,  come  out  fmall  branches,  which  have  three  or  four 
globular  heads  of  pale  purplifti  flowers  coming  out  from 
the  fide,  on  ihort  peduncles ;  and  the  principal  ftalk  ha* 
many  of  thofe  heads  of  flowers  on  the  upper  part  for 
more  than  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  this,  as  alfo  the  branches, 
is  terminated  by  like  heads  of  flowers.  Pods  broad,  flat, 
jointed,  opening  by  two  valves ;  containing  one,  two,  or 
three,  comprefl'ed  orbicular  feeds.  A  branch  of  this  is  re- 
prefented  at  fig.  2.  The  leaves,  which  are  fhown  in  their 
natural  polition  at  a,  a,  a,  move  flowly  when  touched  ;  but 
the  footftalks  fail  with  the  leaves  into  the  pofition  b,  b,  b, 
when  prefled  pretty  hard  ;  for  the  footftalks  have  a  large 
fucculent  knot  at  their  bafe,  c,  c,  which  appears  to  be  the 
chief  feat  of  irritability,  and  on  which  the  leaflets  turn,  as 
on  a  hinge,  at  the  flighted  touch  in  that  particular  part. 
Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  flowers  have  five  ftamens,  but 
no  petals.  The  fenfitive  plant  is  a  native  of  Brafil,  and 
of  hedges  at  Lima.  Dr.  Houfton  lent  the  feeds  from 
Vera  Cruz,  where  alfo  it  grows  naturally,  and  introduced 
it  into  the  Englifli  gardens  before  1733  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  met  with  at  prelent. 

ao.  Mimofa  pudica,  the  humble  plant :  prickly ;  leaves 
fubdigitate,  pinnate  ;  Item  hilpid.  Roots  compofed  of 
many  hairy  fibres,  which  mat  clofe  together,  from  which 
come  out  fieveral  woody  ftalks,  which  decline  towards  the 
ground,  unlefs  they  are  lupported ;  they  are  armed  with 
ihort  recurved  fpines,  and  have  winged  or  pinnate  leaves, 
compofed  of  four,  and  fometimes  five,  pinnas,  whole 
bales  join  at  a  point,  where  they  are  inferted  into  the 
footftalk,  l'preading  upwards  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
Flowers  from  the  axils,  on  ihort  peduncles,  collected  in 
fmall  globular  heads,  of  a  yellow'  colour.  Pods  ihort,  flat, 
jointed,  in  clofe  clufters,  almoft  covered  with  flinging 
hairy  covers.  Seeds  lolitary,  rounded,  lens-lhaped,  finooth, 
fliining,  honey-coloured. or  rufel.cent,  with  an  eye-like 
ftreak  in  the  middle  on  each  fide,  and  faftened  by  a  ca¬ 
pillary  cord  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  valves  ;  Ikin  Angle, 
papery,  thin  ;  albumen  watery,  pale,  thin,  adhering  clofe 
to  the  ikin  ;  embryo  ftraight,  yeiiow  ;  cotyledons  orbicular, 
leafy ;  plumule  none ;  radicle  rather  large,  retraCted, 
ftraight,  centrifugal.  Native  of  Brafil.  It  is  the  moft 
common  of  any  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  the 
Englifli  gardens.  The  feeds  are  fold  in  the  feed-ihops,  by 
the  name  of  humble  plant.  Parkinfon  calls  it  mimic, 
mocking,  or  thorny,  fenfitive  fhrub ;  and  fays  that  he  law 
a  living  plant  of  it  in  a  pot  at  Chelfea  in  fir  John  Davers’s 
garden,  where,  divers  feeds  being  fown  about  the  middle 
of  May  1638  and  1639,  fome  of  them  fprang  up  to  be  near 
half  a  foot  high. 

Senfitive  plants  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Theophraftus  fpeaks  of  the  Aia-^uvop-svYi  as  growing  about 
Memphis  in  Egypt ;  and  Pliny  of  the  JEjchynomene,  lb 
called  from  its  contracting  the  leaves  at  the  approach  of 
the  hand.  It  is  thus  charaCterifed  in  the  flowing  poetry 
of  Darwin  : 

Weak  with  nice  fenfe,  the  chafte  mimofa  ftands, 

From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands  ; 

Oft  as  light  clouds  o’erpafs  the  fummer  glade. 

Alarm’d  flie  trembles  at  the  moving  ihade ; 
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And  dels,  alive  through  all  her  tender  form, 

The  whifper'd  murmurs  of  the  gath’ring  dorm  ; 

Shuts  her  fweet  eye-lids  to  approaching  night ; 

And  hails  with  frefnen’d  charms  the  riling  light. 

“  Naturalifts  (fays  Dr.  Darwin)  have  not  explained  the  im¬ 
mediate  caule  of  the  collapfmg  of  the  fenfitive  plant ;  the 
leaves  meet  and  dole  in  the  night  during  the  deep  of  the 
plant,  (which  in  Sweden,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  from 
iix  in  the  evening  to  three  in  the  morning  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,)  or  when  expofed  to  much  cold 
in  the  day-time,  in  the  lame  manner  as  when  they  are  af- 
fefted  by  external  violence,  folding  their  upper  furfaces 
together,  and  in  part  over  each  other  like  fcales  or  tiles  ; 
fo  as  to  expofe  as  little  of  the  upper  furface  as  may  be  to 
the  air ;  but  do  not  indeed  collaple  quite  fo  far;  for,  when 
touched  in  the  night  during  their  lleep,  they  fall  dill  far¬ 
ther  ;  efpecially  when  touched  on  the  footftalks  between 
'the  Hems  and  the  leadets,  which  feems  to  be  their  mod 
'fenfitive  or  irritable  part.  Now,  as  their  lituation  after 
being  expofed  to  external  violence  redoubles  their  deep, 
but  with  a  greater  degree  of  collaple,  may  it  not  be  owing 
to  a  numbnefs  or  paralyds  confequent  to  too  violent  irri¬ 
tation,  like  the  huntings  of  animals  from  pain  or  fatigue  ? 
A  fenfitive  plant  being  kept  in  a  dark  room  till  dome  hours 
after  day-break,  its  leaves  and  leaf-dalks  were  collapfed 
as  in  its  mod  profound  deep  ;  and,  on  expodng  it  to  the 
light,  above  twenty  minutes  palfed  before  the  plant  was 
thoroughly  awake,  and  had  quite  expanded  itfelf.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  the  upper  or  fmoother  furfaces  of  the  leaves 
are  apprelled ;  this  would  deem  to  diow  that  the  office  of 
this  furface  of  the  leaf  was  to  expofe  the  duids  of  the 
plant  to  the  light  as  well  as  to  the  air.”  Loves  of  the 
Plants,  ii.  25. 

Mr.  Profelfor  Martyn,  after  quoting  the  above,  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows  :  “  It  would  be  to  little  purpol'e  to  trour 
ble  the  reader  with  the  feveral  idle  dories  related  of  thefe 
plants  by  travellers,  or  to  infert  what  has  been  laid  by 
others  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  motion  of 
their  leaves  on  their  being  touched.  I  lhall  therefore  only 
mention  what  I  have  mylelf  obferved  in  thefe  plants,  for 
more  than  forty  years  that  I  have  cultivated  them. 

“  The  drd  is,  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of 
the  touch  or  predure,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air 
in  which  they  grow  ;  for  thofe  plants  wdiich  are  kept  in  a 
warm  ftove,  contrail  their  leaves  immediately  on  being 
touched,  either  with  the  hand,  a  dick,  or  any  other  thing, 
or  by  the  wind  blowing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  forts 
only  contrail  their  fmall  leaves,  which  are  placed  along 
the  midrib  ;  others  not  only  contrail  their  fmall  leaves, 
but  the  footdalk  alio  declines  downward  on  being 
touched  ;  the  fil'd  are  called  Jhjitive,  and  the  lecond  hum¬ 
ble,  plants;  but,  when  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  a  cooler 
lituation,  they  do  not  move  fo  foon,  nor  contrail  fo  clofe- 
ly,  as  thofe  which  are  in  a  greater  warmth;  and  thofe 
which  are  entirely  expofed  to  the  open  air  have  very  little 
motion,  but  remain  in  one  date,  neither  expanded  nor 
doled,  but  between  both,  efpecially  in  cool  w'eather ;  nor 
do  thefe  Ihut  themfelves  at  night,  as  thole  do  which  are 
in  a  warm  temperature  of  air. 

“  The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  not  the  light  which  caufes 
them  to  expand,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  thefe  things  ;  for  in  the  longed  days  of 
iummer  they  are  generally  contrailed  by  five  or  fix  in  the 
evening,  when  the  fun  remains  above  the  horizon  two  or 
three  hours  longer  ;  and,  although  the  glalies  of  the  dove 
in  which  they  are  placed  are  covered  dole  with  flutters 
to  exclude  the  light  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  yet,  if  the 
air  of  the  dove  is  u  arm,  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  fully  expanded,  as  I  have  feveral  times  obferved. 
Nor  do  thefe  plants  continue  Ihut  till  the  fun  riles  in  the 
morning  ;  for  I  have  frequently  found  their  leaves  fully 
expanded  by  the  break  of  day  in  the  morning  ;  fo  that  it 
is  plain  the  light  is  not  the  caule  of  their  expanfion,  nor 
the  want  of  it  that  of  their  contraction.  I  have  alfo  ob¬ 


ferved,  that  thofe  plants  which  are  placed  in  the  greatefl 
warmth  in  winter,  continue  vigorous,  and  retain,  their  fa¬ 
culty  of  contracting  on  being  touched  ;  but  thole  which 
are  in  a  moderate  warrhth,  have  little  or  no  motion. 

“  When  any  of  the  upper  leaves  of  thefe  .plants  are 
touched,  if  they  fall  down  and  touch  thofe  which  are  be¬ 
low  them,  it  will  occafion  their  contracting  and  falling, 
fo  that,  by  one  touching  another,  they  will  continue  fall¬ 
ing  for  lome  time.  When  the  air  of  the  dove  in  which 
thefe  plants  dand,  is  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth, 
the  plants  will  recover  themfelves,  and  their  leaves  will 
be  fully  expanded,  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  I  have 
frequently  watched  them  as  they  have  been  recovering, 
and  have  always  found  it  has  been  by  a  vibratory  motion, 
like  the  index  of  a  clock.  Some  of  the  forts  are  lo  fufcep¬ 
tible  of  the  touch,  that  the  fmallelt  drop  of  water  falling 
on  their  leaves  will  caule  them  to  contracl ;  but  others  do 
not  move  without  a  much  greater  prellure. 

“  The  roots  of  all  the  forts  have  a  very  drong  difagree- 
able  odour,  ahnod  like  that  of  a  common  fewer.  I  have 
met  with  fome  accounts  of  thefe  plants,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned,  that  the  leaves  and  branches  have  a  poilonous 
quality,  and  that  the  Indians  extraCl  a  poiion  from  them, 
which  kills  by  llow  degrees  ;  and  that  the  root  of  the  plant 
is  the  only  remedy  to  expel  it.  How  far  this  is  true  I 
cannot  fay,  having  never  made  any  experiments  on  the 
qualities  of  thefe  plants,  but,  if  they  have  lo  deadly 
a  quality  as  related,  this  fenlibility  with  which  they  are 
endued  may  be  deligned  by  Providence  to  caution  per- 
fons  from  being  too  free  with  them  ;  and,  as  many  of 
them  are  flrongly  armed  with  thorns,  that  is  a  guard 
againll  their  being  eaten  by  animals ;  for,  in  all  the  en¬ 
quiries  which  I  have  made  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  re¬ 
dded  in  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  I  could 
never  learn  that  any  animal  will  browfe  upon  them.” 

V.  With  doubly-pinnate  leaves. 

21.  Mimofa  entada,  or  ramping  mimofa.  The  fame 
with  the  next  fpecies. 

22.  Mimofa  fcandens,  climbing  mimofa,  or  cocoon  : 
unarmed ;  leaves  conjugate,  terminated  by  a  tendril  ; 
leaflets  two-paired.  This  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  tailed 
trees,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  frequent¬ 
ly.  overfpreading  many  of  the  neighbouring  branches, 
and  forming  large  arbours.  The  withs  are  llender,  but 
tough  and  flexile ;  driated,  did",  and  fmooth.  Flowers 
approximating,  fubfeffile,  fmall ;  filaments  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  yellow,  fh.orter  than  the  corolla,  and  fpring- 
ing  from  its  bafe.  Mod  of  the  flowers  are  abortive. 
Browne  fays,  that  the  female  plants  throw  out  their 
flowers  feparate,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fo  many  pods. 
Loureiro  found  no  male  flowers,  but  all  hermaphro¬ 
dites.  He  afligns,  as  Linnaeus  does,  no  more  than  ten 
flamens  to  the  flowers  ;  and  fays  that  they  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  corolla.  Native  of  both  Indies  and  Cochin- 
china.  In  the  Wed  Indies  it  is  called  cocoon. 

23.  Mimofa  plena,  or  double-flow'ered  leniitive-plant : 
unarmed  ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  fpikes  five-damened ;  the 
lower  ones  full  or  double.  This  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Houflon  at  Vera  Cruz,  growing  in  flagnant  water,  where 
the  dalks  were  very  broad  and  flat,  and  floated  on  the 
furface ;  but,  where  the  water  was  dried  up,  the  dalks 
grew  upright,  and  were  round,  which  is  always  the  cafe 
when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  garden  ;  fo  that  they 
might  ealily  pafs  for  different  plants  with  thofe  who  never 
faw  them  growing  in  both  fituations.  When  cultivated 
in  a  garden,  this  has  great  relemblance  to  the  27th  :  but 
the  dalks  never  grow  fo  er.e<5l ;  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
are  longer,  and  dand  more  horizontal,  in  this ;  the  heads 
of  flowers  are  much  larger,  the  ilamens  are  longer,  and 
the  flowers  on  the  under  fide  of  the  fpike,  which  have  no 
flamens,  are  double  ;  the  pods  alfo  are  Ihorter,  and  much 
broader,  than  thofe  of  M.  punCtata.  It  is  an  annual 
plant  in  this  country  ;  and  has  fince  been  found  in  the 
illand  of  Barbuda,  in  a  marlhy  fpot. 
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44..  Mimofa  triquetra,  or  three.fided  mimofa  ^unarmed, 
procumbent ;  leaves  two-paired ;  heads  roundifh  ;  Items 
compreffed  below,  three-lided  above.  Stems  (lender,  a 
foot  high  ;  (imple,  fmooth,  compreffed  at  bottom,  above 
ftriated  and  three-fided.  Leaflets  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
with  about  twelve  pairs ;  pinnas  linear,  blunt,  mucro- 
nate,  fmooth,  appearing  in  the  magnifier  to  be  ciliate- 
derrate.  Flowers  in  a  globular  head,  the  fize  of  a  pep¬ 
per-corn.  This  is  wrongly  placed  under  the  name  of 
nutans,  among  the  fpeeies  with  Amply  pinnate  leaves,  in 
the  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  Obferved  by  Koenig  in  the  Eall 
Indies. 

25.  Mimofa  natans,  or  floating  mimofa  :  leaves  bipin- 
nate,  two-paired,  or  three-paired ;  leaflets  thirteen-paired ; 
heads  oblong ;  Item  flexuofe,  rooting  at  bottom.  Stems 
herbaceous,  angular,  fmooth,  floating,  putting  out  root¬ 
ing  fibres  at  the  lower  joints.  Leaves  petioled  ;  pinnas 
lmall,  the  inmoft  fmaller  than  the  others,  linear-oblong, 
quite  entire.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  five  inches 
long  ;  (pike  oblong,  nodding  before-  flowering-time  ;  the 
lower  florets  a  little  more  remote,  barren  and  larger.  Le¬ 
gumes  compreffed,  an  inch  long. 

Loureiro  has  conftituted  anew  genus  out  of  this  fpeeies 
under  the  name  of  Neptunia.  He  fays  that  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Cochin-china  for  falads,  being  faftened  to  flakes 
in  the  water,  that  it  may  not  float  away,  as  it  is  entirely 
detached  from  the  earth. 

26.  Mimofa  virgata,  or  long-twigged  mimofa  :  unarm¬ 
ed,  ereft,  angular  ;  leaves  bipinnate  ;  fpikes  ten-ftamen- 
ed,  the  lower  ones  caftrated  males.  Spike  roundilh,  nod¬ 
ding.  Flowers  ten-ftamened,  yellow;  the  lower  ones  of 
the  fpike  without  ftamens  or  petals.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

27.  Mimofa  punftata,  or  fpotted-flalked  fenfitive- plant : 
unarmed:  leaves  bipinnate;  fpikes  ereft  ;  flowers  ten- 
ftamened  ;  lower  ones  caftrated.  This  riles  with  upright 
branching  ftalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  becoming  woody 
towards  the  root,  but  not  perennial,  (at  lead  they  are  not 
fo  here  in  any  fituation,  the  plants  always  decaying  in 
winter  ;)  they  are  fmooth,  and  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
four  or  five  pairs  of  long  winged  lobes,  which  have  about 
twenty  pairs  of  lmall  leaves  ranged  along  the  midrib  ; 
they  are  fmooth  and  rounded  at  their  points,  of  a  full 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  under.  Thefe 
lmall  leaves  contract  themlelves  together  on  being 
touched,  but  the  footftalks  do  not  decline  at  the  fame 
time.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  footftalks, 
which  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  dif- 
poled  in  globular  heads  which  nod  downward  ;  they  are 
j’ellow,  and  all  thofe  which  have  petals  have  ten  ftamina 
in  each,  but  thofe  fituated  round  the  border  have  neither 
petals  nor  ftamina  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike 
are  lucceeded  by  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  aild  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  change  to  a  dark  brown 
when  ripe,  inclofing  three  or  four  compreffed  (liming 
black  feeds.  Browne  calls  it  the  larger  J'mootH  J'enfitive, 
and  fays  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  from 
Come  oilier  part  of  the  world  ;  probably  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America. 

28.  Mimofa  Pernambucana,  or  flothful  mimofa :  unarm¬ 
ed;  leaves  bipinnate  ;  fpikes  drooping,  five-ftamened,  lower 
ones  caftrated ;  ft'em  decumbent.  Stems  feldom  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fmooth.  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  or  four  piiinas,  which  are  (hotter,  and  the 
leaflets  much  narrower  than’ in1  the  23d  and  27th  forts ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  pods  longer  and 
narrower.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  illands  of  the 
Welt  Indies,  where  it  is  called  the  (lothftil  fenfitive  plant, 
becaufe  the  leaves  do  not  conttadt  on  being  touched. 

29.  Mimofa  arborea-,  or  rough  tree-mimola :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  bipinnate;  pinnas  halved,  acute;  ft'em  arboreous. 
This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  an  upright  fmooth  trunk,  co'- 
vered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  Branches  diverging, 
bent  down  ;  and,  with  the  petioles  and  peduncles,  rough¬ 
haired.  Leaves  feven-paired,  with  feventeen-paired  leaf 
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lets ;  the  lowed  fmaller.  There  is  a  variety  which  is 
fmooth,  with  leaflets  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  twenty- 
feven  pinnas.  In  Jamaica,  where  it  is  found  in  mod  parts 
of  the  ifland,  it  is  called  mountain  or  wild  tamarind-tree  ; 
it  grows  to  a  very  confiderable  fize,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
an  excellent  timber-wood.  It  is  a  native  not  only  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  alfo  of  Japan  and  China. 

30.  Mimofa  julibriffin,  or  fmooth  tree-mimofa  :  arbore- 
feent ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  pinnules  cultriform,  acuminate  ; 
all  the  flowers  perfeft.  This  is  a  tree  with  a  fmooth  afti- 
coloured  bark  ;  the  branches  as  it  were  in  whorls,  tube¬ 
rous  at  the  bafe,  nodding  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  all 
perfefr ;  one  in  the  middle  larger  than  the  reft,  with  a 
one-leafed  five-cleft  calyx ;  a  tubular  five-cleft  corolla, 
with  ovate  concave  fegments,  the  tube  twice  or  near 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fomewhat  villofe,  and  when 
examined  by  a  magnifier  appearing  to  have  lucid  dots 
fcattered  over  it ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  the  neftary, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  bearing  the  ftamens  on  its  edge,  as  in 
monodelphous  flowers.  The  other  flowers  are  fmaller, 
-and  fcarcely  one  or  two  of  thefe  produce  fruit.  The  fta¬ 
mens  are  five  times  as  long  as  the  corolla,  (lender,  ftraight, 
flelh-coloured,  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  in  number. 
Fruit  from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide  ; 
pedicelled,  flat,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  margined, 
yellowilh  on  the  outfide,  firft  greenifli  and  then  white 
within,  and  never  opening.  From  both  futures  fpring 
branched  nerves,  and  the  edge  is  (lightly  repand,  fome- 
times  finuated  here  and  there.  This  fpeeies  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

31.  Mimofa  comofa,  or  bearded  mimofa :  unarmed,  ar¬ 
boreous;  leaves  bipinnate,  trijugous  ;  pinnas  (nine  or 
ten-paired)  oval,  retufe  at  the  bafe;  flowers  panicled, 
monadelphous.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

32.  Mimofa  lebbeck  :  unarmed  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  qua- 
drijugous  ;  pinnas  oval-oblong  ;  flowers  monadelphous, 
in  bundles  ;  Item  arboreous.  This  is  cultivated  in  thte 
gardens  at  Cairo,  where  it  flowers  in  June,  and  becomes  a 
large  tree  ;  but  Haffelquift  does  not  afeertain  whether  it 
be  a  native  of  Egypt.  Linnaeus  however  and  Forlkahl 
give  it  as  indigenous  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Arabs  call 
it  lebbeck,  which  Linnaeas  has  adopted  for  the  trivial  name. 

33.  Mimofa  odoratiflima,  or fweet-feented  mimofa  :  un¬ 
armed;  leaves  bipinnate,  quadrijugous,  or  inultijugous ; 
leaflets  oblong,  blunt ;  panicles  rod-like ;  fpikelets  glo¬ 
bular.  This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  villofe  fomewhat  hoary 
branches,  and  hoary  petioles.  Leaves  large,  three  or  four 
paired,  with  glands  towards  the  lower  pinnas  and  within 
the  upper  ones.  Flowers  white,  very  fragrant.  Legumes 
flat,  coriaceous,  much  refembling  thofe  of  M.latifiliqua,  but 
narrower  and  lefs  Waved.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

34.  Mimofa  fpeciofa,  or  bladder- lenna-leaved  mimofa : 
unarmed ;  leaves  bipinnate,  fub-quadrijugous ;  pinnas 
generally  nine-paired  ;  leaflets  oblong,  fmooth  ;  a  gland 
above  the  bafe  of  the  rib.  This  is  a  very  elegant  tree, 
quite  fmooth  all  over.  Trunk  round,  with  an  even  afli- 
coloured  bark,  marked  with  tranlVerfe  ferruginous  little 
warts.  Leaves  fmooth,  alternate  ;  rib  roundifh,  about  a 
foot  long,  having  a  little  above  its  origin  an  oval,  feflile, 
confpicuous  gland.  Flowers  numerous,  feflile,  or  on 
very  fllort  peduncles,  extremely  fweet,  in  a  hartdfome 
head,  at  the  top  of  which  is  one  flower  different  from  the 
reft,  and  abiding  longer,  which  is  probably  the  only  fer¬ 
tile  one,  though  all  appear  to  be  hermaphrodites ;  calyx 
yellow. 

35.  Mimofa  vaga,  or  draggling  mimofa.-  unarmed'; 
leaves  bipinnate  ;  outer  pinnas'  larger,  curved-in,  pubef- 
certt.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  lpreading  branches. 
Leaves  four  or  five-parted;  flowers  umbelled,  many- 
ftamened,  with  tomentofe  calyxes,  according  to  Linnaeus  ; 
white,  fubtermihating  in  a  panicle  terminating  in  heads, 
and  about  twenty  ftamens,  longer  titan  the  corolla,  ac¬ 
cording, to  Loureiro.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  Cochin- 
china,  and  Brafil. 
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3 6.  Mimofa  corniculata,  Or  horned  riiimofa  :  unarmed  ; 
bipinnate ;  petioles  fwelling  at  the  bale  ;  Supported  by  a 
little  callous  horn  ;  leaflets  generally  eight-paired.  This 
alfo  is  a  middle-flzed  tree,  with  Spreading  branches.  Leaves 
many-paired  ;  leaflets  commonly  eight-paired  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  petiole  thickened  at  the  bafe,  and  propped  by  a  re¬ 
curved  callous  horn.  The  male  flowers  are  many-ftamened 
and  monadelphous,  with  four-cleft  calyxes  and  corollas ; 
panicle  terminating,  ending  in  flattifh  cymes  of  white 
flowers.  Loureiro  did  not  lee  any  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 

37 .  Minioia  villofa,  or  hairy  mimofa  :  unarmed  5  leaves 
bipinnate,  generally  five-paired,  pinnas  ovate  ;  both  they 
and  the  petioles  villofe  ;  flowers  globular,  many-ftamened  ; 
Item  fhrubby.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

38.  Mimofa  latifiliqua,  or  broad-podded  mimofa:  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  partial  ones  five-paired  ;  branch- 
lets  flexuofe ;  buds  globular.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  : 
flowers  molt  part  of  the  fummer. 

39.  Mimola  polyftachia,  or  many-fpiked  mimofa:  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  partial  ones  and  pinnas  fix- 
paired,  oblong.  This  plant,  which  becomes  a  tree  itlelf, 
climbs  up  other  trees,  overtops  them,  and  drags  them 
down  by  its  weight.  The  trunk  is  round,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  and  often  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Par¬ 
tial  leaves  on  each  fide  commonly  three  or  four,  of  which 
the  two  end-ones,  after  they  have  dropped  their  leaflets, 
are  changed  into  very  ltrong  tendrils,  which  entwine  the 
branches  of  any  neighbouring  tree,  and  adhere  to  it  fo 
clofe,  that  they  can  Icarcely  be  feparated.  The  proper 
leaflets  are  commonly  feven  on  each  fide,  oblong,  blunt, 
emarginate.  Particular  fpikes  clofe,  two  inches  long, 
turned  upwards  and  ereCt,  about  thirty  together  on  the 
fame  common  peduncle,  which  is  a  foot  long  and  ftretched 
out  horizontally.  Flowers  fmall,  herbaceous,  about  1 50 
on  each  particular  fpike,  fo  that  in  the  whole  compound 
fpike  there  are  about  4500.  To  this  multitude  of  flow¬ 
ers,  many  of  which  are  male,  fcarcely  ten  legumes  fuc- 
ceed,  and  thefe  very  feldom  arrive  at  maturity.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  a  great  nuifance  to  the 
fugar-planters  by  deftroying  the  trees  which  they  fet  to 
Ihelter  their  fugar-grounds. 

40.  Mimofk  Mangenfis,  or  Mango  mimofa  :  fpines  fo- 
litary,  fliort ;  leaves  bipinnate,  generally  nine-paired  ; 
fpikes  globular,  axillary,  folitary.  This  is  an  upright 
tree,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  branches  ftretched 
out  horizontally,  and  bearing  white  flowers  void  of  fcent, 
Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies; 
and  about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  Frequent  in  the 
ifland  of  Mango. 

41.  Mimofa muricata,  or muricated  mimofa :  unarmed; 
leaves  bipinnate;  partial  ones  five-paired,  proper  ones 
many-paired  ;  Item  muricated.  Native  of  America. 

42.  Mimofa  Juliflora,  or  July-flower  mimofa:  fpines 
ftipulary,  in  pairs  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  bijugous,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a  gland  ;  fpikes  pendulous ;  legumes  com- 
preffed.  This  ihrub  rifes  frequently  to  the  height  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  feet  or  more.  It  is  not  fo  prickly  as  the 
tortuofa,  (N°  56.)  and  its  leaves  are  rather  larger.  It  is 
of  a  lpreading  growth,  and  furnilhed  with  oblong  flower- 
fpikes,  and  very  long  legumes.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Jamaica  from  the  continent,  and  thrives  very  lux¬ 
uriantly  in  many  parts  of  the  low  lands. 

43.  Mimofa  peregrina,  or  wandering  mimofa:  unarm¬ 
ed  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  partial  ones  fixteen-paired ;  pinnas 
forty-paired,  with  a  petiolar  gland  at  the  bafe.  Native 
of  America. 

44.  Mimofa  glauca,  or  glaucous  mimofa:  unarmed; 
leaves  bipinnate,  partial  ones  fix-paired ;  pinnas  very 
many,  with  a  gland  among  the  loweft.  Flowers  white, 
apetalous,  ten-ltamened.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the 
feeds  are  ripe  in  autumn.  Found  by  Dr.  Houfton  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  lent  to  Europe  by  him  in  1729;  but  it  had 
been  cultivated  before,  in  1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hampton  Court. 
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45.  Mimola  pterocarpa,  or  wing-fruited  mlmbfa  5  tint* 
armed ;  leaves  bipinnate  many-paired,  a  petiolar  gland 
between  the  two  outmoft;  fpikes  axillary;  legumes 
winged.  This  has  the  appearance  of  M.  catechu,  but 
differs  in. having  no  fpines,  Ihorter  fpikes,  and  the  calyxes 
fmootli,  not  hoary.  Native  of  the  Ille  of  France. 

46.  Mimofa  grandifl-ora,  or  great-flowered  mimofa  :  un¬ 
armed  ;  leaves  abruptly  bipinnate,  many-paired ;  pinnules 
many-paired ;  leaflets  very  diftinft  ;  raceme  compound, 
terminating.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  Houftoni, 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaflets  very  diitinCt, 
and  ovate  at  the  bafe;  whereas  in  M.  Houftoni  they  are 
confluent  at  the  rachis,  truncated  at  the  bafe,  and  refera¬ 
ble  a  pinnatifid  leaf.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  intro¬ 
duced  about  1769,  by  Mrs.  Norman  ;  it  flowers  from  June 
to  September. 

47.  Mimofa  Houftoni,  or  Houfton’s  mimofa  :  unarmed; 
leaves  bipinnate,  abrupt,  commonly  fix-parted  ;  pinnules 
many- pai red  ;  leaflets  l'omewhat  confluent ;  racemes  com¬ 
pound,  terminating.  Inflorefcence  as  in  M.  grandiflora, 
but  the  flowers  fmaller.  This  is  one  of  the  moll  beauti¬ 
ful  fpecies  of  the  genus.  The  petals  being  very  large,  and 
of  a  fine  purple  colour,  with  their  ftamens  ftretched  out 
to  confiderable  diftance  beyond  the  petals,  the  flowers 
make  a  charming  appearance  when  the  trees  are  covered 
with  them  ;  and,  when  the  pods,  which  are  ferruginous, 
are  ripe  and  hanging  plentifully  from  every  bough,  the 
view  of  the  trees  is  very  pleading  from  a  fmall  diftance. 
The  feeds  were  feat  to  Europe  from  Vera  Cruz,  by  Dr. 
Houfton. 

48.  Mimofa  cinerea,  or  alh-coloured  mimofa  :  fpines  fo¬ 
litary  ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  Native  of  the 
Laft  Indies. 

49.  Mimola  cornigera,  or  cuckold-tree :  fpikes  ftipu¬ 
lary,  connate,  divaricating,  compreffed,  awl-fliaped  at  the-- 
tip;  leaves  bipinnate;  leaflets  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
paired;  fpikes  axillary,  elongated.  This  tree  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  has  numerous  branches 
forming  a  pyramidal  figure.  Leaves  fmall;  iiowers  alio 
fmall,  yellow,  and  void  of  fcent,  in  a  clofe  cylindrical 
fpike,  an  inch  a;td  half  long.  Legumes  coriaceous,  con¬ 
taining  a  buttery  pulp,  in  which  the  feeds  are  rolled  up. 
The  lpines  are  very  lingular ;  they  are  fubaxillary  and 
connate  at  the  bafe,  refembling  the  horns  of  oxen  ;  they 
are  brown,  Ihining,  hollow,  and  thelongeft  are  more  than 
five  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  all  over  the  tree ;  and, 
when  the  pods  are  ripe  and  the  leaves  are  fallen,  they 
have  a  Angular  appearance.  A  fort  of  ant  lodges  in  thele 
thorns  in  innumerable  quantities,  and,  if  the  tree  be 
lliaken  ever  fo  little,  they  fall  down  like  a  Ihower  of  rain 
and  attack  the  paflenger.  This  tree  grows  every-where 
in  rite  woods  about  Carthagena ;  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1691,  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court; 
but  is  now  rare  in  England. 

50.  Mimofa  catechu,  or  catechu-tree  :  fpines  ftipulary ; 
leaves  bipinnate,  many-paired  ;  glands  of  the  partial  ones 
Angle  ;  fpikes  axillary,  in  pairs  or  threes,  peduncled. 
This  is  a  fmall  tree,  growing  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
one  foot  in  diameter ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  rough 
brown  bark,  and  towards  the  top  divides  into  many  dole 
branches.  An  Indian  drug,  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Japonica,  and  now  more  properly  called  catechu, 
(from  cate,  a  tree,  and  chu,  juice,)  is  afcertained  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  tree.  This  extraCl  in  its  pureft  ftate  is  a 
dry  pulverable  fubftance,  outwardly  reddifli,  inwardly 
fliining  dark  brown,  tinged  with  a  reddifli  hue  ;  to  the 
tafte  it  difcovers  confiderable  aftringency,  fucceeded  by 
fome  fweetnefs.  It  diffolves  almoft  wholly  in  water,  ex¬ 
cept  the  impurities,  which  are  ufually  fandy,  and  amount 
to  about  one-eighth  of  the  mals.  Rectified  fpirit  difl'olves 
about  feven-eighths  into  a  deep-red  liquor.  It  may  be 
ulefully  employed  as  an  aftringent,  efpecially  in  alvine 
fluxes;  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia,  in  debility  of  the  vicera 
in  general,  in  catarrhal  afteCtions,  See.  This  extract  is 
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the  bafis  of  feveral  formulas ;  bait  the  bcft  way  of  taking  it 
Is  in.  an  infufion  in  warm  water  with  cinnamon  or  caflia. 
Native  of  Hindooftan,  plentifully  in  the  mountains. 

51.  Mimola  horrida,  or  horrid  mimofa  :  fpines  ftipu¬ 
lary,  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  leaves  bipinnate,  partial 
ones  fix-paired  ;  branches  even.  Branches  angular, 
fmooth,  with  a  brown  bark.  Spines  in  pairs  white,  pur¬ 
ple  at  the  tip.  Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Welt  Indies  and 
Arabia. 

5a.  Mimofa  fera,  or  fierce  mimofa  :  fpines  branched  ; 
leaves  pinnate  ;  flowers  in  fpikes.  This  is  a  large  tree 
with  fpreading  branches,  and  large,  branched,  ftraight, 
fcattered  fpines.  Native  of  China  and  Cochin-china  ; 
where  it  is  alfo  planted  for  hedges,  which  are  impenetra¬ 
ble  by  animals. 

53.  Mimofa  eburnea,  or  ivory-thorned  mimofa  :  fpines 
ftipulary,  connate,  divaricating,  round,  awl-ihaped  ;  leaves 
bipinnate,  leaflets  fix-paired  ;  fpikes  globular,  peduncled, 
axillary,  leveral.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  remarkable  alfo  for 
its  tremendous  fpines,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  next 
the  flowers,  where  there  are  no  leaves  ;  they  are  two  inches 
long,  connate  at  the  bafe,  very  ftraight,  round,  comprefl'ed 
as  in  M.  cornigera,  Alining  very  much,  and  whitifh  like 
ivory,  red  at  the  tip  ;  the  Ipines  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Item  are  very  fliort.  Peduncles  from  four  to  eight,  in  the 
axils  of  the  fpines,  each  terminating  in  fmall  yellow  glo¬ 
bules  of  flowers.  Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies. 

54.  Mimofa  latronum,  or  rogue’s  mimofa:  fpines  fti¬ 
pulary,  connate,  divaricating,  round,  and  awl-ftiaped ; 
leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  four-paired  ;  fpikes  elongated, 
peduncled,  axillary,  commonly  in  pairs.  This  is  a  very 
thorny,  branching,  deprefied,  flirub.  Spines  lhining,  the 
colour  of  milk  over  all  the  branches;  long,  very  ftraight, 
divaricating.  Flowers  white.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
found  by  Koenig  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Tripully- 
mountain,  between  Tanfchu  and  TirutSchinapally.  Thel'e 
thorny  mimofas,  with  their  interwoven  branches  and  ter¬ 
rible  thorns,  form  impenetrable  thickets  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  India,  and  are  the  fecure  retreat  of  fmaller 
animals,  birds,  and  rogues. 

55.  Mimofa  filicioides,  or  fern-like  mimofa  :  unarmed; 
leaves  bipinnate,  partial  ones  fix-paired  ;  leaflets  very  nu¬ 
merous,  very  fmall,  ciliate,  without  glands.  Stem  flirub- 
by,  branched,  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  reddifli 
bark,  rugged,  very  hairy,  efpecially  when  young,  as  are 
alfo  the  petioles  and  peduncles.  Native  of  Mexico  5  it 
flowered  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid  in  October. 

56.  Mimofa  tortuoia,  or  writhed  mimofa  :  l'pines  ftipu¬ 
lary  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  four-paired,  a  gland  between  the 
lowelt :  pinnas  iixteen-paired  ;  fpikes  globular.  This  is 
a  flirub,  with  a  branching  ftem  and  a  brown  bark.  Spines 
in  pairs,  almoft  united  at  the  bafe,  ftretched  out,  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  peduncled,  in  heads,  yellow.  Le¬ 
gume  horned,  roundilh,  torulofe,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  beaked,  black ;  feeds  obovate,  black,  comprefl'ed  a 
little.  Between  the  outer  coat  of  the  pod  and  the  inner 
membrane  feparating  the  feeds,  there  is  a  liquor  of  the 
confiftence  and  colour  of  a  fyrup,  which  fmells  very  ftrong, 
and  is  bitter  and  aftringent.  Browne  fays,  that  this  would 
prove  an  excellent  medicine,  where  rough  aftringents  are 
requifite.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  the  flowers  have 
a  very  ftrong  fmell.  Indeed  the  fmell  of  all  the  parts  is  lo 
rank  and  difagreeable,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  even  for 
fire-wood.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  hedges.  The  cattle  are 
faid  to  browfe  upon  the  tender  flioots  in  dry  weather, 
and  their  milk  thereby  becomes  rank.  Native  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  common  in  the  low  lands 
common  acacia  or  acacee  bulh. 

57.  Mimofa  Farnefiana,  Farnefian  mimofa,  or  fponge- 
tree  :  fpines  ftipulary,  diftinft  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  partial 
ones  eight-paired  ;  fpines  globular,  feflile.  Flowers  many- 
ftamened,  very  fragrant,  yellow,  in  feifile  heads,  (Linn.) 
but  Vahl  fays  they  are  always  peduncled  in  the  louth  of 
Europe  and  Barbary;  and  Loureiro  informs  us  that  they 
are  fo  in  Cochin-china.  Native  of  St.  Domingo  and  other 


iflands  of  the  Well  Indies,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miller  ;  alfo  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Cochin- 
china,  at  leaft  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation.  For  the  fweet- 
nef's  of  its  flowers  it  has  been  difperfed  through  mofc  parts 
of  Europe,  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  Italian  gardens, 
fince  it  was  introduced  into  the  Farnele  garden  in  161 1, 
and  is  cultivated  in  great  plenty  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Italian  gardeners,  who  bring  over  orange-trees,  &c. 
hring  alfo  many  young  plants  of  this  to  England,  under 
the  name  of  Gazia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr. 
Miller,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

58.  Mimofa  Nilotica,  Egyptian  mimofa,  or  gum- 
tree:  fpines  ftipulary,  fpreading;  leaves  bipinnate,  the 
outer  partial  ones  leparated  by  a  gland  :  fpikes  globular, 
peduncled.  This  tree  arrives  at  a  large  fize  in  countries 
where  it  grows  naturally;  but  in  England  is  rarely  feen 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  has  the  habit  ofM. 
Farnefiana  and  Senegal ;  from  the  firft  it  differs  in  having 
no  callous  dots  upon  the  branches ;  from  the  fecond,  in 
having  the  bark  by  no  means  white,  but  purple  ;  nor  has 
it  fpines  in  threes,  like  M.  Senegal,  but  in  pairs,  and  lon¬ 
ger  than  thofe  of  M.  Farnefiana.  Branches  purple,  even. 
Native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  :  it  was  cultivated  here  in 
1664. 

According  to  Hafielquift,  the  Arabs  call  it  cliarad ; 
and  it  is  this,  not  M.  Senegal,  that  produces  gum  arabic, 
frankincenfe,  and  l’uccus  acacias.  This  fpecies  and  M.  Se¬ 
negal  growing  together  promilcuoully,  the  latter  having 
by  chance  been  brought  to  Europe  inftead  of  the  former, 
and  Profper  Alpinus  not  having  diftinguilhed  them,  M. 
Senegal  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  tree  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  above-mentioned  gums ;  but  the  genuine  tree 
was  known  only  to  thofe  who  cultivated  it  in  Egypt, 
where  they  call  the  true  one  charad,  and  the  other,  which 
is  of  no  value,  fctue.  They  both  grow  in  Lower  Egypt, 
where  they  are  planted  in  gardens;  but  they  grow  wild 
in  the  fandy  defert,  near  the  ancient  lepulchres  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  this,  or  Acacia  vera,  is  faid  to  grow  plen¬ 
tifully  in  feveral  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  gum  is  ga¬ 
thered  in  vaft  quantities  from  the  trees  growing  in  Arabia 
Petrasa,  near  the  north  bay  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  whence  is  brought  the  thus,  fo  called  by 
dealers  in  drugs  in  Egypt  from  Tliur  or  Thor,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  harbour  in  the  north  bay  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  Mount  Sinai ;  thereby  diltinguifhing  it  from  the 
gum  arabic,  which  is  brought  from  Suez,  not  far  from 
Cairo.  The  gum  thus  is  alfo  more  pellucid  and  white  ; 
whereas  gum  arabic  is  of  a  brown  and  dirty  yellow  colour, 
and  generally  opaque. 

59.  Mimola  ftellata,  or  ftarry  mimofa  :  fpines  ftipulary ; 
leaves  bipinnate;  petioles  having  recurved  prickles  un¬ 
derneath  ;  flowers  racemed.  Native  of  Arabia.  Lou¬ 
reiro  has  given  the  name  of  ftellata  to  a  fpecies  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this,  and  which  Wiildenow  fuppofes  may  be 
the  fame  with  M.  verticiliata,  N°  1. 

60.  Mimola  pigra,  or  flow  American  fenfitive  plant : 
prickly,  even ;  leaves  bipinnate  with  oppofite  prickles ; 
fpine  ere£t  between  each  of  the  partial  ones.  The  ftem 
has  recurved  prickles  fcattered  over  it  in  pairs.  Native 
of  South  America. 

61.  Mimofa  afperata,  or  hairy-podded  fenfitive  plant: 
prickly,  rough-haired ;  leaves  bipinnate  with  oppofite 
prickles,  fpine  eredt  between  each  of  the  partial  ones. 
This  has  a  flirubby  eredl  llalk  about  five  feet  high,  hairy, 
and  armed  with  fliort  broad  ftrong  thorns,  which  are  white, 
ftanding  on  each  fide,  almoft  oppofite,  or  alternate.  Leaves 

and  is  called  the  yfive  or  lix  paired,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  between  each 
pair  two  fliort  ftrong  fpines,  pointing  out  each  way.  Leaf¬ 
lets  extremely  narrow,  and  very  dole.  Towards  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
lides  on  fliort  peduncles  ;  they  are  collected  into  globular 
heads,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour ;  the  italks  are 
alfo  terminated  by  fmaller  heads  of  the  like  flowers. 

According  to  Browne,  it  riles  commonly  to  the  height 
of  l'even  or  eight  feet.  The  fmaller  branches  and  ribs  are 

full 
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full  of  fhort  recurved  thorns  ;  and  each  rib  again  emits  a 
number  of  long  (lender  prickles,  from  the  inter-fpaces  of 
its  foliations,  or  fmalleft  ribs,  which,  like  fo  many  needles, 
guard  the  tender  leaves.  The  branches  are  moderately 
thick ;  but  the  leaves  are  fmall,  and  very  apt  to  move  on 
every  occafion.  The  pods  are  compreffed  and  hairy,  and 
when  ripe  divide  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  feeds, 
which  fall  oft'  feparately ;  thefe  parts,  in  the  natural  Hate, 
are  held  between  two  ribs  that  run  along  the  margins  of 
the  pod,  in  the  inner  grooves  of  which  they  move  with 
great  eafe,  when  contracted  and  detached  from  each  other. 
Native  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Houfton. 
Browne  fays  it  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  the 
main  continent.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  before  1733. 
Swartz  affirms,  that  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies  are 
not  diftindl,  but  only  varieties. 

ба.  Mimofa  Senegal,  or  African  mimofa:  fpines  in 
threes,  the  middle  one  reflex  ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  flowers 
in  fpikesi  This  is  diftinguiftied  at  firft  fight  by  its  white 
bark.  The  fpines  at  the  bale  of  the  leaf  are  three,  and 
not  two,  as  in  M.  Nilotica.  Native  of  Africa. 

63.  Mimofa  csefia,  or  grey  mimofa:  prickly;  leaves  bi¬ 
pinnate  ;  pinnas  oval-oblong,  obliquely  acuminate.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies:  introduced  in  1773,  by  fir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks. 

64.  Mimofa  pinnata,  or fmall-leaved  mimofa:  prickly; 
leaves  bipinnate,  very  numerous  ;  linear-acerofe  ;  panicle 
prickly  ;  heads  globular.  Loureiro  defcribes  it  as  a  large 
procumbent  branching  ffirub,  with  many  fhort  fcattered 
prickles.  Leaves  more,  than  ten-paired,  with  about  forty 
pairs  of  leaflets.  Flowers  white,  polygamous,  in  a  vaft 
diftufed  terminating  panicle,  of  very  many  fmall  globu¬ 
lar  heads.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Cochin- 
china,  where  the  bark  is  converted  into  a  fort  of  tow, 
which  is  ufed  for  flopping  cracks  both  in  houfes  and  boats. 

65.  Mimofa  intfia,  or  angular-ftalked  mimofa :  prickly; 
leaves  bipinnate,  pinnas  curved  inwards  ;  item  angular ; 
ftipules  longer  than  the  prickle.  Branches  obtufe-an- 
gled,  even.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  introduced  in 
1778,  by  Patrick  Ruflel,  M.D. 

бб.  Mimofa  femifpinofa,  or  half-fpined  mimofa  :  prick¬ 
ly  5  leaves  bipinnate,  joints  of  the  item  prickly  above. 
Native  of  America. 

67.  Mimofa  quadrivalvis,  or  quadrivalve  fenfitive  plant, 
prickly  ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  ftera  quadrangular,  with  re¬ 
curved  prickles  ;  legumes  four-valved.  This  has  a  creep¬ 
ing  root.  Stalks  (lender,  having  four  acute  angles,  armed 
pretty  clofely  with  fhort  recurved  fpines.  Leaves  on  long 
prickly  footilalks,  and  thinly  placed  on  the  branches. 
Found  at  La  Vera.  Cruz  by  Dr.  Houfton,  and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733.  It  feems  to  be  originally  of 
Africa,  and  to  have  been  carried  to  America  by  Hie  flaves. 

68.  Mimofa  tenuifolia,  or.  fmall-leaved  mimofa :  prick¬ 
ly  ;  leaves  bipinnate;  partial  ones  twenty-paired  ;  pinnas 
many-paired.  This  was  at  firft  confidered  as  a  variety  of 
M.  pennata.  It  is  fetdown  by  miftake  as  a  native  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  for  it  is  from  South  America. 

69.  Mimofa  ceratonia,  or  South  American  mimofa : 
prickly  ;  leaves  bipinnate,  five-paired,  partial  ones  three- 
paired;  pinnas  three-nerved.  Native  of  South  America. 

70.  Mimofa  tamarind ifolia,  or  tamarind-leaved  mimofa : 
prickly ;  leaves  bipinnate,  five-paired,  partial  ones  ten- 
paired  ;  petioles  unarmed.  Native  of  America-. 

71.  Mimofa  iinuata,  or  winding  mimofa:  prickly; 
leaves  bipinnate,  many-paired;  heads  axillary,  folitary; 
legumes  finuate;  Item  climbing.  Native  of  Cochin- 
china,  in  woods. 

72.  Mimofa  faponaria,  or  foap  mimofa :  unarmed  ; 
leaves  bigeminate  and  pinnate  ;  panicle  terminating. 
This  is  an  arboreous  ffirub,  with  fpreading  unarmed 
branches.  Leaves  fome  unequally  pinnate,  others  bige¬ 
minate  ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  petioled.  It  feems  to 
be  allied  to  M.  bigemina.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  in 
woods.  The  bark  yields, -excellent  foap. 


VI.  Species  from  Mr.  Miller. 

73.  Mimofa  lutea,  or  yellow  mimofa :  prickly;  leaves! 
bipinnate,  fmooth  ;  flowers  globular,  peduncled ;  prickles 
very  long.  74.  Mimofa  anguftiffima,  or  narrow-leaved 
mimofa  :  unarmed ;  leaves  bipinnate ;  pinnas  very  narrow, 
fmooth ;  legumes  fwelling.  75.  Mimofa  Campe,achiana„ 
or  fplit-horned  mimofa  :  thorny;  leaves  bipinndte-;  pin¬ 
nas  narrow,  with  thorns  like  an  ox’s  horn  fpiit  length- 
wife.  Thefe  three  fpecies  were  found  by  Houfton  in 
South  America.  The  laft  of  them  is  one  of  the  moft  lin¬ 
gular  fpecies  yet  known,  the  fpines  being  fpread  open 
and  flat,  appearing  as  if  fpiit  lengthwife.  The  leaves  are 
very  beautiful ;  but  the  flowers,  being  fmall,  and  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  make  no  great  appearance.  In  the 
natural  place  of  its  growth  this  tree  produces  flowers  al- 
mofl  through  the  year,  and  a  fucceffion  of  pods  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  on  it ;  but  the  feeds  are  commonly  eaten  by 
infedls  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

VII.  New  Species  from  Roxburgh’s  Plants  of 
Coromandel. 

76.  Mimofa  dulcis,  or  fweet-tafted  mimofa :  thorns  fli- 
pular ;  leaves  bigeminate ;  leaflets  obliquely  oblong, 
fmooth,  pointed.  Trunk  ill-ffiaped.  Bark  affi-coloured, 
pretty  fmooth.  Branches  numerous,  fomewhat  twiggy; 
young  (hoots  winding,  and  often  bent  back.  Thorns  fli- 
pular,  fuberedl,  (harp,  but  not  long.  Leaves  alternate, 
twice-double ;  leaflets  obliquely  oblong,  fmooth,  pointed, 
about  an  inch  long.  Petioles  and  petiolets  end  in  a  ffiarp 
point.  Panicles  terminating,  thin,  oblong,  compofed  of 
diverging  racemes  of  fhort  pedicelled  fmall  globular  head^, 
of  white  corollets.  Filaments  numerous,  united  below 
into  a  tube.  Legume  fuelled,  particularly  at  the  feeds, 
twilled  like  a  fcrew,  a  little  downy,  the  valves  themfelves 
thin,  almoft  membranaceous ;  when  ripe  they  open  natu¬ 
rally,  and  expofe  to  view  much  rofe-coloured  firm  lobated 
fleffiy  pulp,  in  which  the  black  ffiining  feeds  are  hid. 

This  is  probably  not  a  native  of  India,  but  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Philippine  iflands,for  the  fake  of  the  pulp 
which  fills  the  legumes.  It  grows  quickly  to  a  tree  ;  a 
rich  fandy  foil  fuits  it  belt ;  and  it  flowers  in  the  cold 
feafon.  The  fleffiy  pulp  of  the  legumes  is  reckoned  whole- 
fome  ;  it  is  fweet,  but  inlipid  and  dryiffi.  The  Spaniards 
at  Manilla  raife  many  of  the  trees  for  the  fake  of  this 
pulp,  and  call  it  Sappen-fruit.  It  would  affift  the  poor  in 
times  of  fcarcity  in  thofe  countries ;  and  the  gum,  wood, 
and  bark,  may  turn’ to  account  there.  As  it  grows  very 
fall,  it  may  alfo  be  reared  for  fences,  inftead  of  many  lefs- 
ufeful  bullies  and  trees.  This  is  reprefented  (from  Rox¬ 
burgh)  on  Plate  II.  and  the  fruit  at «. 

77.  Mimofa  xylocarpa,  or  wood-fruited  mimofa  :  leaves 
fcattered  in  pairs,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  from  two  to  fourpaired, 
entii'e;  oblong,  fmooth,  the  outer  pair  largeft ;  glands  on  the 
petioles;  ftipuies  lanceolate.  Trunk  ftraight;  bark  brown, 
pretty  fmooth;  branches  numerous.  Leaves  fcattered  about 
the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  in  pairs.  Leaflets  oppo- 
lite,  without  an  odd  one,  from  two  to  four  pairs,  with  a  An¬ 
gle  one  below  the  pairs  on  the  outlide  ;  they  are  entire,  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  the  outer  pair  largeft,  about 
five  inches  longand  two  broad  ;  tliofe  below  are  little  more 
than  half  that  fize.  Legume  broad-fickle-form,  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  heavy;  the  outlide  covered  with  brown 
farina;  about  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Seeds 
about  ten,  brown,  fmooth,  each  about  as  large  as  a  kid¬ 
ney-bean.  See  the  annexed  Plate,  at  b. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft* fpecies  of  the  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars  only; 
calling  its  leaves  during  the  cold  leafon,  and  flowering  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hot  ffeafon.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  of  a  chocolate-colour  towards  the  centre.  The  natives 
efteem  it  much,  and  ufe  it  for  many  purpofes,  where  hard 
durable  tough  timber  is  required  ;  for  plough-heads  it  is 
particularly  in  requeit,  the  Telingas  l'eldom  ufmg  iron  in 
their  ploughs. 
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78.  Mimofa  proeeros,  or  large  mimofa:  the  pedda  pat- 
feroo  of  the  Telingas.  Trunk  ftraight  5  head  very  large 
and  denfe.  Leaves  alternate,  twice  feathered,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long;  feathers  three  to  five  pair,  oppoiite, 
four  to  eight  inches  long;  leaflets  fix  to  twelve  pair,  ob¬ 
liquely  oval,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  Petiole  common,  round,  fmooth,  about 
twelve  inches  long.  Glands  :  there  is  a  large  oval  one 
near  its  bafe ;  the  reft  are  uncertain.  Panicles  terminal 
and  axillary  ;  thofe  that  terminate  the  branchlets  are  very 
large;  all  are  compofed  of  ramifications  of  infinite  num¬ 
bers  of  pedicelled  globular  heads  of  yellow  fragrant  co¬ 
roilets.  Legume  ftraight,  pointed,  fmooth,  about  fix  or 
feven  inches  long,  and  one  broad  ;  feeds  eight  to  twelve. 
This  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  by  far  the  largeft  fpecies  of 
mimofa  I  know  in  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel;  but  the  wood 
is  not  much  efteemed  by  the  natives.  This  lpecies  is  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  III. 

79.  Mimofa  amara,  or  bitter  mimofa ;  the  nelly-renga 
of  the  Telingas.  Trunk  irregular;  bark  pretty  linooth, 
greenifh;  young  (hoots  covered  with  foft  yellow  down. 
Leaves  twice  feathered,  about  fix  inches  long  ;  feathers 
oppofite,  from  fix  to  iixteen  pair,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long;  leaflets  from  twelve  to  thirty  pair,  linear-oblong, 
minute,  downy.  Petiole  common  and  parted,  downy; 
ftipules  lanced,  acute;  peduncles  axillary,  feveral,  one  or 
two  inches  long ;  each  fupporting  a  (ingle  globular  head 
of  fragrant  yellow  corolle'cs  ;  filaments  numerous,  united 
below.  Legume  as  in  Mimofa  odoratiflhna,  only  a  little 
fmaller,  containing  five  to  eight  feeds,  lodged  in  the 
middle.  This  is  alfo  a  tree,  and  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  bark  is  bitter  as 
well  as  aftringent. 

So.  Mimofa  Arabica,  gum  and  gall  tree ;  the  nella  (or 
black)  tooma  of  the  Telingas.  Trunk  in  general  crooked  ; 
bark  fcabrous,  and  cracked ;  outwardly  of  a  dark  ruft- 
colour.  Branches  numerous,  (landing  in  every  direftion, 
yet  giving  but  a  fcanty  (hade,  owing  to  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  leaves.  Thorns  flipulary,  fpreading,  long,  fharp, 
white.  Leaves  twice  feathered,  from  two  to  three  inches 
long ;  feathers  from  four  to  fix  pair,  oppofite,  about  an 
inch  long  ;  leaflets  from  ten  to  twenty  pair,  linear -oblong, 
minute,  fmooth.  Glands  uncertain,  except  between  the 
lower  pair  of  feathers,  where  there  is  always  a  large  one. 
Peduncles  axillary,  feveral,  jointed  and  brafted  above  the 
middle,  about  an  inch  long,  each  ending  in  a  globular 
head  of  fragrant  yellow  coroilets ;  filaments  numerous, 
diftinfil,  inferted  round  the  germ.  Legume  pendulous, 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  comprefi'ed,  pointed,  neck¬ 
lace-form,  but  not  articulated,  covered  with  foft  white 
down.  Receptacle  chaffy ;  chaff  wedge-form.  Seeds  from 
ten  to  fifteen. 

■  Plate  IV.  is  a  reprefentation  of  this  mod  ufeful,  and  at 
the  fame  time  moft  common,  fpecies'.  It  grows  to  a  pretty 
large  tree,  and  abundantly  over  every  part  of  India.  A 
low  ft  iff  uncultivated  foil  is  What  fuits  it  bell.  It  is  in 
flower  moft  part  of  the  year.  Befides  yielding  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  gum-arabic,  the  wood  is  one  of  the  moft  ufe¬ 
ful  in  India;  being  of  a  light  brownifh  colour,  ftrong, 
tough,  and  durabje ;  the  belt  knees  and  crooked  timber 
in  fhip-building  are  made  of  it.  It  is  alio  efteemed  for 
wheel-carriages,  and  many  other  purpofes.  The  exterior 
bark  is  of  a  dark  colour,  cracked  in  various  directions, 
and  inert;  but  the  interior  is  fibrous,  pretty  thick,  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  a  moft  powerful  Ample  aftringent.  It 
is  employed  to  tan  leather,  and  to  dye  various  fliades  of 
brown,  with  fait  of  Heel.  A  ftrong  decoction  makes  pretty 
good  ink.  The  unripe  legumes  poffefs  (till  more  aftrin- 
gency,  and  make  excellent  ink  with  fait  of  fteel.  Lime- 
water  added  to  the  infufion  of  the  bark  deepens  the  co¬ 
lour,  and  caufes  a  copious  precipitation  of  brown  feculae. 
Spirits  acquire  from  it  a  deep,  clear,  brown,  colour,  which 
bears  mixing  with  water,  without  decompofition  ;  but  it 
poflefles  lefs  aftringency  than  the  infufion  in  water.  The 
Vox..  XV.  No.  1053. 
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flowers  communicate  to  water  a  bright  yellow,  which 
alkalies  deepen,  and  acids  lower.  The  gum  might  be 
colleCled  in  large  quantities  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  would 
find  employment  for  poor  people  during  the  dry  feafcn  ; 
a  period  when  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  them.  The 
natives  mix  it  with  the  cake  of  the  feeds  of  Sefamum  left 
after  the  oil  is  exprefled,  which  they  ufe  as  an  article  of 
diet.  It  is  alfo  much  in  ufe  amongft  the  dyers,  chintz- 
painters,  See.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  green  legumes, 
and  tender  tops  of  the  branches.  The  natives  fonfetimes 
fubftitute  a  decoftion  of  the  bark  for  that  of  foap-nuts  or 
of  the  pod  of  Mimofa  faponaria,  to  wa!h  their  heads  with. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  (hipped  from  India  fpecimens  of  the  le¬ 
gumes  of  this  tree,  of  different  ages,  addrefied  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  propofing  them  as  a  cheap 
fubftitute  for  myrabolans,  or  Aleppo  galls;  but  the  flvio 
(Hope)  was  unfortunately  taken  by  the  French.  See 
Tranf.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  xix.  and  xxiii. 

81.  Mimofa  leucophlasa,  or  white  mimofa;  the  tella 
(or  white)  tooma  of  the  Telingas.  Thorns  in  pairs  as  in 
the  lail,  ruft-colour,  and  very  fharp.  Leaves  twice  fea¬ 
thered,  from  three  to  four  inches  long;  feathers  from 
eight  to  twelve  pair,  oppofite,  about  an  inch  long ;  leaf¬ 
lets  from  twenty  to  thirty  pair,  minute,  linear-oblong. 
Panicles  large,  terminal,  compofed  of  fub-erefl  racemes 
of  fliort,  pedicelled,  fmall,  globular  heads  of  pale-yellow 
fragrant  coroilets.  Legume  linear,  comprefled,  generally 
curved  in  form  of  a  fickle ;  obtufe,  fmooth,  from  four  to 
fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Seeds  from 
twelve  to  twenty.  This  is  a  better-looking  tree  than  the 
laft;  it  grows  as  large,  or  larger,  with  a  llniighter  trunk, 
and  fub-ereft  or  lpreading  branches:  the  bark  is  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  and  fmooth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  dry 
mountainous  parts  of  India  ;  flowering-time  the  wet  fea- 
fon.  The  wood  of  this  fpecies  is  lefs  ufeful  than  the  laft; 
but  the  bark  is  very  aftringent,  and  the  natives  diftil  an 
ardent  fpirit  from  it.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  the  frefli 
bark  is  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or  bruited,  and  with  a  little 
coarfe  fugar  and  toddy  (palm-juice)  put  into  veffels  with 
water  to  ferment ;  when  the  fermentation  is  at  a  proper 
height,  which  pradlice  alone  can  teach,  the  liquor  is 
committed  to  the  ftill,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  fpirit 
drawn  oft’. 

82.  Mimofa  ofilandra,  or  eight-flamed  mimofa;  the  wal- 
lagdoora,  or  poota-corinta,  of  the  Telingas.  Stems  or 
branches  many,  climbing,  interwoven  one  with  another, 
woody,  fome  part  fomewhat  angular;  and  armed  with 
innumerable  fharp  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  alternate 
twice-feathered,  four  or  five  inches  long;  feathers  three 
or  four  pair,  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  leaflets  fix  to  ten 
pair,  oval,  fmooth.  Petiole  common,  armed  on  the  under 
fide  ;  ltipules  half-lanced;  peduncles  axillary  and  terminal, 
from  one  to  fix,  round  and  fmooth ;  each  bears  a  globular 
head  of  orange-coloured  coroilets.  Calyx  and  corolla  five¬ 
toothed.  Stamens  eight,  diftimft.  Legumes  recurved, 
membranous,  jointed  ;  margins  prickly.  A  middle-fixed, 
climbing,  brier-like,  fpecies;  grows  in  thickets;  on  the 
banks  of  aqueducts,  and  other  mold  piaces,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  It  is  reprelented  on  Plate  V. 

VIII.  From  the  Linncean  Tranfafilions,-&c. 

83.  Mimofa  myrtifolia,  or  myrtle-leaved  mimofa :  leaves 
elliptic,  lanceolate,  oblique,  quite  entire,  cartilaginous 
at  the  edge;  heads  in  axillary -racemes ;  legumes  linear 
with  a  thick  edge.  Height  three  or  four  feet.  Branches 
alternate,  upright,  angular,  with  a  very  tough  fmooth 
bark.  Leaves  of  the  young  feedlings  in  pairs,  and  pin¬ 
nated,  with  oval  leaflets ;  but,  when  the  ftem  riles,  the 
common  footftalks  of  its  leaves  become  dilated,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  ceafe  to  appear,  and  the  whole  fhrub  is  furnifhed  only 
with  Inch  dilated  naked  footftalks  as  are  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  leaves :  they  are  alternate,  vertical,  fmooth,  firm, 
and  glaucous.  The  flowers  on  the  young  branches  are 
very  numerous,  and  fragrant  like  thole  of  Spiraea  ulnaria. 
Mr.  Hoy  railed  it  from  feeds  brought  from  New  South 
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Wales,  in  Sion  Gardens,  belonging  to  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Northumberland;  and  it  flowered  there  in  1790.  it 
produced  ripe  pods  and  perfect  feeds  in  the  dove  of  Chel- 
l'ea-garden,  in  May  1795;  but  in  the  greenhoufe  the 
•  flowers  go  off  without  any  tendency  to  produce  fruit.  It 
is  a  fnrub  of  quick  growth,  and  a  ready  blower. 

84.  Mimofa  fuaveolens,  or  fw'eet-feented  mimofa  :  leaves 
linear,  acuminate,  ftraight,  cartilaginous  at  the  edge,  the 
primordial  ones  pinnate;  branches  triquetrous.  The 
branches  of  this  are  molt  acutely  triangular,  and  much 
compreifed ;  their  edges  bright  red.  Leaves  alternate, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a  rib  and  margin  like  the 
laft.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  yellowifh-white,  fra¬ 
grant.  This  fpecies  and  the  preceding  belong  to  the  firlt 
divifion  of  this  genus,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  In  their  adult 
date  they  have  leaves  totally  different  from  thole  which 
they  produce  at  their  firlt  Springing  out  of  the  ground, 
as  defcribed  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  This  allb  flowered 
in  Sion  Gardens  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hoy,  in  the  year 
1790,  from  feeds  brought  from  New  South  Wales. 

85.  Mimofa  hilpidula,  or  little  harfh  mimofa:  leaves 
elliptical,  oblique,  rugged  on  each  fide  and  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  branches  hifpid-pubefcent ;  heads  folitary.  This 
forms  a  thick  rigid  bufh.  Branches  numerous,  alternate, 
lpreading,  round,  very  rough  with  a  fhort  denfe  rigid 
pubefcence,  elpecially  when  young.  Mowers  pale  yellow, 
many  together,  in  little  round  heads.  It  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Port  Jackfon  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  living 
plant  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

86.  Mimofa  microphylla,  or  prickly  red  mimofa :  prickly 
all  over  ;  leaves  bipinnate  eight-paired  ;  leaflets  fixteen- 
paired  ;  heads  axillary,  peduncled,  folitary,  or  in  pairs. 
Native  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

IX.  From  Vahl’s  fecond  part  of  Symbols:  Botanicae. 

87.  Mimofa  mellifera,  or  honeyed  mimofa:  thorny;  leaves 
bigeminate,  blunt ;  prickles  recurved.  In  the  fhape  of 
the  leaves  this  refembles  M.  unguis  cati,  but  they  are 
only  one-fifth  of  the  fize.  Native  of  Egypt. 

88.  Mimofa  nit  id  a,  or  fliining  mimofa :  thorny;  leaves 
bipinnate,  two-paired,  a  gland  between  each  ;  leaflets 
five-paired  ;  fpikes  globular,  peduncled.  Branches  round, 
purple,  flexuofe,  pubefccnt.  Leaves  remote,  on  very  fhort 
petioles,  very  fmooth,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flowers 
eight  or  ten  in  each  head.  Found  by  Koenig  in  the 
Ea$  Indies. 

89.  Mimofa  umbellata,  or  umbelled  mimofa:  thorny; 
leaves  conjugate  and  bipinnate,  two-paired;  flowers  um¬ 
belled  ;  legumes  fpiral.  This  is  a  tree,  with  round  fmooth 
dotted  branches,  and  fhort  flexuofe  remote  tubercled 
wrinkled  branchlets.  Leaves  on  the  branches  remote, 
alternate ;  on  the  branchlets  approximating,  luboppofite 
or  terminating.  Found  in  Ceylon  by  Koenig. 

90.  Mimofa  afak,  or  purple  mimola :  fpines  in  threes, 
ftraight ;  leaves  bipinnate,  three-paired,  proper  five-paired, 
a  giand  between  the  lowed  pair  of  the  partial  ones. 
Branches  purple,  fmooth,  flexuofe.  It  differs  from  M. 
Senegal  by  its  purple  branches,  llraight  fpines,  and  few- 
nefs  of  pairs  to  the  leaves:  in  that,  the  leaves  are  many- 
paired  and  wider,  and  the  petiole  is  terminated  by  a  re¬ 
curved  prickle.  Native  of  Arabia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  capable 
of  being  increafed  by  feed,  and  fome  of  the  fenfitive  kinds 
by  layers  and  cuttings;  but  the  firft  is  by  much  the  beft 
method.  The  feed  procured  from  the  nurferies  or  feed- 
fhops  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  of  light  rich  mould  early  in 
the  fpring,  covering  it  with  fine  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  the  hot-bed  ;  if  in  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  under  frames  dnd, glaffes,  managing  them 
nearly  in  the  manner  of  tender  annuals;  and,  when  in  a 
bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  little  trouble  is  required.  But  mo¬ 
derate  fprinklings  of  water  fhould  be  given  ;  and,  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  fingiy  into  fniall  pots,  prelerving  tire  earth 
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to  their  roots,  replunging  them  in  the  hot-bed,  See.  giving 
water  and  occafional  (hade  till  they  are  well  rooted,  re¬ 
peating  the  waterings  frequently.  The  plants  fhould  af¬ 
terwards  be  continued  in  the  hot-bed  under  glaffes,  or 
plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  to  facilitate  their 
growth,  preferve  them  in  vigour,  and  increafe  the  fenlir 
bility  of  the  fenfitive  kinds;  admitting  frefh  air  pretty 
freely.  It  is  proper  that  the  perennial  forte,  both  flirubby 
and  herbaceous,  fhould  be  kept  in  the  ftove  all  winter, 
and  principally  the  year  round.  And  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  removed  into  larger  pots  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  getting  through  the  pots,  which  they  are  apt  to  do, 
and  by  that  means  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  acacia  kinds  are  the  moft  tender,  requiring  the 
ftove  almoft  conftantly,  except  a  little  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation.  They 
fhould  always  have  a  bark  hot-bed,  and  vbe  put  in  very 
fmall  pots  filled  with  fandy  mould,  the  heat  of  the  ftove 
being  kept  up  to  above  temperate  :  as  the  leaves  of  fome 
of  them  are  filed,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dried 
when  that  is  not  the  cafe. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  ftove,  thole 
who  are  curious  to  have  the  plants,  may  have  them  in 
fummer,  by,  the  aid  of  a  common  dung  or  tan-bark  hot¬ 
bed,  under  frames  and  glaffes,  though  not  in  winter ;  by 
railing  fome  of  the  annual  or  any  of  the  other  kinds,  by 
feed  in  fpring,  in  a  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  Sec.  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  the  bed  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  plants  always  under  the  frame,  raifing  one 
end  of  the  lights  a  little,  occafionally,  in  warm  days,  to 
admit  frefh  air;  and,  as  they  rife  in  height,  raife  the  fram* 
at  the  bottom,  to  allow  them  full  room  to  grow.  About 
midfummer,  or  foon  after,  lome  of  the  low  fpreading  kinds 
may  likewife  be  turned  out  with  balls,  or  plunged  in 
their  pots  into  a  w'arm  funny  border,  and  covered  with 
large  hand-glafles,  which  may  be  lifted  off  occafionally 
juft  to  view  the  plants.  By  thefe  methods,  the  plants 
may  be  prelerved  through  the  fummer  in  their  fenfitive 
quality,  though  not  in  equal  perfedlion  to  thofe  in 
ftoves  ;  nor  can  they  be  preferved  alive  in  winter  out  of 
the  ftove. 

The  fenfitive  forts  often  branch  out  profufely,  fo  as  to 
furnilli  plenty  of  young  flioots  for  cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fummer  feafon,  plunging  them 
in  the  bark-bed,  whereby  they  often  readily  take  root, 
and  form  good  plants.  Thefe  modes  fhould,  however, 
only  be  p  radii  fed  when  feed  cannot  be  procured. 

The  horned  acacias  are  very  often  deftitute  of  leaves 
for  two  or  three  months,  appearing  to  have  no  life  ;  but 
they  will  put  out  frefh  leaves  towards  autumn,  which  is 
commonly  the  feafon  when  they  are  moft  vigorous.  Thefe 
fhould  be  expofed  in  the  fummer-feafon  for  about  two 
months,  to  clear  them  from  infedts,  which  greatly  infeit 
them,  in  a  place  defended  from  ftrong  winds ;  and  in  the 
winter  they  require  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  All 
the  other  forts  here  mentioned  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  feldom  ripening  in  this  country,  muft  be  procured 
from  America,  particularly  at  Campeachy,  where  there  is 
great  variety  of  this  tree,  many  lortsxof  which  have  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  botanical  writers.  In  bringing  over 
the  feeds  of  thefe  trees,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
pods  when  gathered,  and  put  up  in  papers,  and  ought 
to  have  tobacco,  or  fome  other  noxious  herb,  put  between 
the  papers,  to  keep  off  infedts,  othenvife  the  feeds  will 
be  eaten  and  deftroyed  before  they  arrive  in  England. 
For  the  infedts  depoiit  their  eggs  in  fmall  punctures 
which  they  make  in  the  pods  ;  and,  as  thefe  are  foon 
hatched,  fo  they  immediately  attack  the  feeds  for  food, 
and  eat  holes  through  them,  by  which  they  are  hindered 
from  growing. 

The  general  culture  of  all  the  fpecies  is  afterwards  to 
keep  them  always  in  pots  placed  in  the  ftove,  being 
plunged  occafionally  in  the  bark-bed,  elpecially  the 
fpreading  fenfitive  kinds,  frequent  waterings  being  given 
in  fummer  and  winter,  but  confiderably  the  moft  in  the 
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fummer  feafon ;  (Lifting  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  in- 
create  in  growth.  And,  although  moft  of  the  forts  will 
live  in  the  open  air  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  it  is  the  bell 
practice  to  expofe  them  but  fparingly. 

'  The  fourth  and  fifth  iorts  are  held  in  high  eftimation  on 
account  of  the  fingular  fenfibility  lodged  in  their  leaves ; 
wiiich,  in  confequence  of  being  touched  or  fiiaken,  either 
by  the  hand,  a  ftick,  or  the  lead  wind  blowdng  upon  them, 
the  wdngs  of  the  leaves  fuddenly  clofe,  and  the  footftalks 
fall  down.  The  period  of  time  which  the  leaves,  &c.  re¬ 
quire  to  recover  themlelves,  after  falling  from  any  irrita¬ 
tion,  is  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  hour 
of  the  day,  the  ferenenefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  heat  of  the  ftove,  &c.  being  often  from 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more.  The  plants 
alfo,  every  evening,  naturally  contraft  themlelves,  and 
expand  again  in  the  morning.  They  are  all  ornamental 
and  curious  in  their  nature ;  and  we  have  therefore  been 
induced  to  illuftrate  the  genus  with  five  engravings. 

•  MIM'ULUS,  f.  [a  name  borrowed  from  Pliny,  whofe 
plant  however  could  not  be  the  fame  with  Linnams’s 
American  genus.  The  word  is  derived  from  wiinus,  a 
inalked  aftor  among  the  Romans,  and  alludes  to  the  form 
of  the  corolla.]  Monkey-flower  ;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clals  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order 
perfonatse,  (lcrophulariae,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  oblong,  prifmatic,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  five-folded,  five-toothed,  equal,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent ; -tube  the  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  border  two-lipped  ;  upper  lip  upright,  bifid,  rounded, 
bent  back  at  the  fides  ;  lower  lip  wider,  trifid,  with  the 
fegments  rounded  ;  the  middle  one  (mailer;  palate  con¬ 
vex,  bifid,  protruded  from  the  bale  of  the  lip.  Stamina  : 
filaments  four,  filiform,  within  the  throat;  two  fliorter; 
antherse  bifid-kidney-form.  Piftillum :  germ  conical ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  iligma  ovate, 
bifid,  comprelfed.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  oval,  two-celled, 
opening  tranfverfely  at  top ;  partition  membranaceous, 
contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  :  very  many,  fmall ;  recep¬ 
tacle  oblong,  fattened  on  each  fide  to  the  partition. — 
j Effential  Char  utter.  Calyx  four-toothed,  prifmatical ;  co¬ 
rolla  ringent ;  the  upper  lip  folded  back  at  the  fides  ; 
capfule  two-celled,  many-feeded.  There  are  now  feven 
fpecies,  for  the  three  laft  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  p.  439. 

1.  Mimulus  ringens,  or  oblong-leaved  monkey-flower: 
creft ;  leaves  oblong,  linear,  feflile.  Root  perennial. 
Stalk  annual,  fquare,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  with  two 
oblong  fmooth  leaves  at  each  joint,  broadeft  at  their  bate, 
where  they  join  round  the  ftalk,  but  ending  in  acute 
points.  The  lower-part  of  the  ftalk  tends  out  two  or 
three  ftiort  branches  ;  and  the  upper-part  is  adorned  with 
two  flowers  at  each  joint,  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves 
on  each  fide  ;  they  are  of  a  violet  colour,  and  have  no 
fcent.  Seeds  ovate-oblong,  fmooth,  pale  ftraw-colour, 
tipped  at  each  end  with  a  fmall  prominent  rufefcent  point. 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

2.  Mimulus  luteus,  or  ovate-leaved  yellow  monkey- 
flower:  creeping;  leaves  ovate,  on  fhort  ftalks  embracing 
the  ftem.  Stems  creeping  in  the  lower- part,  angular, 
thick  at  the  bate,  the  flowering  branches  afcending. 
Flowers  on  folitary  ftalks,  two  at  each  join,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  their  throat  lpotted  with  red.  The  whole 
plant  is  mafly  and  magnificent,  being  thickly  fet  with  fo¬ 
liage  and  flowers.  Found  originally  at  Chili  by  Feuillee  ; 
and  lately  in  California,  and  at  Nootka,  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Menzies.  Dr.  Langfdorff  alfo,  one  of  the  Ruflian  embafly 
to  China,  found  it  at  Unalafhka,  one  of  the  Fox  Iftands, 
and  tranfmitted  it  to  this  country  as  perfe&ly  new,  under 
the  name  of  M.  Langfdorfii.  We  obferve  that  tiie  fame 
fpecies  is  probably  recorded  in  a  catalogue  printed  in  the 
year  1816,  at  Mofcow,  under  the  name  of  M.  guttatus. 
This  plant  probably  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  eafy  propagation,  fo  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  Icon 
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common,  and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  flower- 
garden,  as  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  ipecies  of  the  genus  yet 
known. 

3.  Mimulus  alatus,  or  wing-ftalked  monkey-flower: 
ereft;  leaves  ovate,  petioled  ;  ftem  fquare,  winged.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  the  firft  fpecies.  Stem  winged,  with 
four  membranes  running  down  from  the  bate  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles  ;  Ample,  fmooth,  with  a  branchlet  or  two  at  top. 
Leaves  two  inches  long,  veined,  unequally  ferrate.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America;  introduced  in  1783,  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Malcolm  :  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Mimulus  aurantiacus,  or  orange  monkey-flower: 
ftem  ereft,  Ihrubby,  round ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
bluntilh.  Stalk  about  three  feet  high,  much  branched  ; 
Ihrubby,  round  ;  the  young  wood  green,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple  towards  the  lower-part  of  each  joint,  flightly  vif- 
cid;  as  it  becomes  older,  changing  to  a  light-brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  difcovering  maaifeft  fiftures  ;  branches  alter¬ 
nately  oppofite,  flower-bearing  quite  to  the  bate.  Leaves 
oppolite,  feflile,  flightly  connate;  the  bluntnefs  at  the 
end  particularly  apparent  when  contrafted  with  a  leaf  of 
the  firft  fpecies.  Flowers  inodorous,  large,  nearly  twice 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  M.  ringens,  uniformly  pale  orange. 
Germ  oblong,  with  a  gland  at  the  bate  of  confiderable 
fize,  which  tecretes  much  honey.  It  flowers  during  moft 
of  the  fummer.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Colvill,  nurlery-man 
in  the  King’s  Road  near  Chelfea,  in  1796. 

5.  Mimulus  gracilis,  or  (lender  monkey-flower:  very 
fmooth,  ereft;  leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  linear,  obtufe, 
nearly  entire  ;  flower-ftalks  elongated.  Found  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland. 

6.  Mimulus  repens,  orcreeping  monkey-flower :  fmooth, 
creeping;  branches  afcending;  leaves  oval, obtufe;  flower- 
ftalks  fliorter  than  the  calyx.  Native  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

7.  Mimulus  pumilio,  or  dwarf  monkey-flower:  ftalks 
bearing  from  one  to  four  flowers  ;  fmooth,  as  well  as  the 
calyx.  This  is  a  fmall  herb.  Leaves  cluftered  at  the  root ; 
flower-ftalks  radical,  either  Ample  or  racemole. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  very  hardy  in 
refpedt  to  cold,  but  (hould  have  a  loamy  foft  foil,  rather 
moift  than  dry,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  It 
maybe  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn ;  but 
they  (hould  nqt  be  divided  too  fmall.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  leldom  grow  the 
fame  year  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  border  expofed  to 
the  morning  fun.  The  third  fort  may  be  increafed  in  the 
fame  way ;  and  the  fourth  by  cuttings.  See  Rhinanthus 

MI'MUS.  See  Mime,  p.  408. 

MIMU'SOPS,  f.  [fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  who  feems  to 
have  taken  the  idea  of  the  name  from  Hermann’s  Mufeum 
Zeylanicum,  p.  23.  This  tree  is  there  called  munanutl, 
mum  being  laid  to  fignify  the  human  face  in  the  Cingalefe 
language,  becaufe  the  flowers  have  fomewhat  of  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  human  face,  of  which  however  we  leek 
in  vain  for  any  trace.  As  this  author  fays  the  highly- 
fragrant  flowers  are  worn  by  young  women  to  adorn  the 
neck  and  head,  may  not  the  above  appellation  allude  to 
their  being  ufed  as  an  ornament  for  the  face  ?]  In  botany; 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  oftandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  holoraceae,  (fapotas,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  eight-leaved,  coriaceous ;  leaflets  in 
a  double  row,  ovate,  acute,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals 
eig-ht,  (fixteen,  Maut.)  lanceolate,  lpreading,  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  (Calyx  four-leaved,  petals  four.  Gartner.) 
Stamina :  filaments  eight,  awl-(haped,  hairy,  very  lhort  ; 
anthers:  oblong,  ereCI,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Piftillum: 
germ  fuperior,  round,  hilpid  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  the  length  of 
the  corolla;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium:  drupe  oval,  acu¬ 
minate.  (Berry  one-celled.  Gartner.)  Seed  :  fmgle  (or 
two  ?)  oval ;  hard,  (hining. — Effential  Character.  Calyx 
four-leaved,  (eight-parted,  G.)  'petals  four,  (eight,  Linn. 
many,  G.)  neCtary  fixteen  leaved;  drupe  acuminate ; 
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/berry  one-celled.  Gartner.)  Or  thus:  “ Calyx  eight- 
parted  in  two  rows  ;  corolla  eight-parted,  with  the  feg- 
ments  entire  or  three-parted  ;  appendixes  eight,  fmall, 
like  fcaies ;  drupe  wdth  one  or  two  feeds.”  Jnfficu.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Mimufops  elengi :  leaves  alternate,  remote,  lanceo¬ 
late,-  acuminate.  This  is  a  middle-fixed  tree,  with  pe- 
tioled,  oval,  acute,  quite-entire,  frnGoth  leaves.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  much  planted  on  account 
of  its  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  come  out  chiefly  in 
the  hot  feafon.  The  flowers  are  lacred  to  the  Hindoo 
gods. 

2.  Mimufops  parvlfolia,  or  fmall-leaved  mimufops: 
leaves  oval,  pointed,  iinooth  on  both  fides ;  flower-ftalks 
one  to  three,  downy,  longer  than  the  downy  leaf-ftalks. 
All  that  we  know  of  this  fpecies  is  from  its  difceverer 
Mr.  Brown,  who  fays  that  if  is  very  nearly  allied  to  M. 
elengi,  but  that  the  flower-ftalks  of  the  latter  are  more 
numerous,  and  fhorter  than  the  leaf-ftalks,  which  are 
fmoothifh.  Native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  New  Holland. 

3.  Mimufops  kauki  leaves  on  fhortifli  ftalks,  crowded 
together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ovate,  obtufe,  filvery 
beneath.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  thicker  than  thofe 
of  M.  elengi,  having  fmall  fears  fc.attered  all  over  them. 
Flowers  very  flmilar  in  ftrufture,  but  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  firlt  fpecies.  The  berries  are  eaten  in  their  crude  ftate 
by  the  natives  of  Macaflar,  and  are  laid  to  have  a  pleafant 
flavour.  The  foliage  is  extremely  ornamental,  and  the 
wood  ufeful  for  the  handles  of  tools  and  fuch  purpofes. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  New  Holland. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  earlier  works,  having  made  no  mention 
of  the  nectaries,  Forfkahl  took  this  for  a  diftinft  genus, 
and  named  it  Binedtaria.  Juflieu  from  Commerfon’s  ma- 
nuferipts,  and  after  him  Gmelin,  made  a  diftinft  genus  of 
it,  under  the  name  of  Imbricaria,  011  account  of  its  fruit 
having  eight  cells  and  as  many  feeds  ;  but  Commerfon 
obferved  that  four  or  more  of  thefe  -were  often  abortive ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Rumphius  tells  us  that  the  Mimu¬ 
fops  has  often  as  many  as  three  or  four  perfect  feeds.  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  germ  has  eight  cells  and 
eight  feeds,  molt  of  which  are  generally  abortive. 

4.  Mimufops  imbricaria  :  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  ovate,  obtufe,  retufe ;  berry  with  many  feeds. 
A  native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  We  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  very  near  M.  kauki,  or  perhaps  a  variety 
of  that  fpecies,  although  we  have  adopted  it  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Willdenow. 

5.  Mimufops  hexandra,  or  flx-ftamened  mimufops  : 
leaves  alternate,  obovate,  emarginate.  This  is  a  large 
tree  with  ail  eredl  trunk,  and  covered  with  an  afh-colour- 
ed  bark.  When  old,  it  has  frequently  large  rotten  exca¬ 
vations.  Branches  numerous,  fpreadmg  ;  the  extremities 
nearly  eredl,  forming  a  large  fhady  head.  Leaves  broad, 
wedge-form  or  inverfe-hearted,  deeply-emarginate,  very 
hard,  deep  fhining  green  on  both  tides,  three  to  five  inches 
long,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  wide.  Petiole 
round,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  from  one  to  fix,  erebf  or  fpreafling,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  petiole,  clubbed,  undivided,  one-flowered.  Flow¬ 
ers  confiderably  fmaller  than  in  the  firft  fort,  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  white,  lilac,  and  yellow.  Berry  ovate,  the  fize 
and  (hape  of  an  olive,  with  generally  one  ovate,  com- 
prefled,  lrnooth,  fliining,  chelnut-coloured  feed.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  mountainous  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  Circars.  The  wood,  being  remarkably  heavy,  is 
much  ufed  by  the  yvafhermen  to  beetle  their  cloth  on. 
This  is  reprelented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

MI'NA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  Attic  mina  was  either  num¬ 
mary  or  ponfleral  ;  in  the  firft  acceptation  it  w7as  the  lix- 
tietli  part  of  a  talent,  and  contained  a  hundred  drachmte, 
or  denarii,  amounting  in  our  coin  (if  we  allow  gd.  for  the 
value. of  the  drachma)  to  3I.  13s.  The  mina  of  Athens 
contained, at  firft,  feventy-three  drachmas ;  but  Solon  gave 
it  J3.  hundred.  Mina,  confidered  as  a  w  eight,  was  alfo  di- 
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vided  into  a  hundred  drachmae.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
pound  weight  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and 
the  Attic  pound  is  confidered  as  the  fame  with  tire  Ro¬ 
man,  and  very  nearly  one  pound  troy. 

Mina  was  alfo  a  medicinal  weight,  confifting  of  twelve 
Roman  ounces  ;  but,  as  in  coinage  eight  drachms  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  ounce,  the  mina,  or  pound,  contained  ninety- 
fix  ;  i.  e.  the  pound  in  weight  conlifted  in  fa£l  of  ninety- 
fix  drachmas,  while  the  pound  in  tale  had  a  hundred. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  alferts  that  the  common  Attic  pound  con¬ 
tained  fixteen  ounces,  and  wras  equal  to  our  pound  avoir- 
dupoife  ;  but  this  aflertion  feems  to  be  contradicted  by- 
ancient  teftimony. 

MI'NA,  or  Mine,  in  modern  commerce,  a  corn-mea- 
fure  of  Genoa :  100  Englifh  quarters  =233  mina. 

MI'NA,  a  town  of  Algiers  :  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Oran. 

MI'NA,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the  SheiifF 
tw-elve  miles  eaft  of  Mufti-gannim. 

MI'NA,  or  El  Mina,  or  Oddena,  a  town  of  Africa, 
on  the  gold-coaft,  fituated  in  a  low  flat  peninlula,  near 
the  two  forts  St.  George  d’El  Mina  and  Conradfburg. 
The  natives  of  El  Mina  are  well-limbed,  clean-made,  and 
robuft  ;  of  a  warlike  difpofition,  but  more  civilized  and 
poiifhed  than  other  negroes,  on  account  of  their  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans.  Their  ufual  occupa¬ 
tions  are  fifhing,  trading,  and  making  palm  wine  and  oil. 
They  come  to  market  with  their  nfh  about  mid-day,  pay¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  a  fifth  by  way  of  cuftoras.  Their  com¬ 
merce  extends  along  the  coaft  even  to  Whidah.  They 
have  great  addrefs  in  adulterating  the  precious  metals, 
and  pretend  that  they  acquired  the  art  from  the  Portu- 
guefe;  if  fo,  they  greatly  excel  their  inftru&ors.  Their 
artifans  work  in  metals  in  a  manner  little  inferior  to  the 
beft  European  mechanics ;  they  eaft  and  carve  in  gold 
and  filver;  they  make  buttons,  plain  or  filagree  rings, 
chains,  fword-hilts,  and  other  ornaments  ;  nor  are  they 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polifh- 
ing,  cryftal  and  glafs,  and  of  giving  it  all  fhapes  and 
forms.  The  towm  is  divided  into  three  diftritts,  each 
having  Its  peculiar  rights,  and  governed  by  a  chief,  whom 
the  negroes  call  bretff’o.  Under  them  the  braffos  have  ca- 
bucerues,  and  certain  inferior  officers,  the  minifters  of  juf- 
tice  in  ordinary  cafes.  The  three  chiefs,  with  their  coun¬ 
cils,  form  the  regency  and  legiflative  part  of  this  fmall  re¬ 
public.  They  maintained  their  liberty  under  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  afterwards  under  the  Dutch  ;  but  no  fooner 
had  the  latter  begun  to  limit  their  privileges,  to  retrench 
their  rights,  and  to  mix  in  their  government,  than  that 
fpirit,  which  was  the  foul  of  their  courage,  vanifhed,  and 
they  became  timid,  cautious,  and  daftardly,  like,  flaves, 
fearful  of  difobeying  the  nod  of  an  imperious  maftef. 
.The  citadel  of  El  Mina,  Handing  in  the  centre  of  the 
gold-coaft,  is  very  commodioufly  fituated  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  trade,  and  the  protection  and  fecurity  of  the 
trader.  Its  fituation  is  upon  a  rock,  bounded  on  onc  fide 
by  the  ocean,  and  alfo  defended  by  ltrong  baltions.  The 
whole  building-  is  fquare,  furrounded  by  a  high  ftone  wall, 
cannon-proof.  As  the  Dutch  African  Company  have 
fpared  no  expenfe  in  beautifying  and  fortifying  this  fet- 
tlement,  it  is  one  of  the  molt  complete  on  the  coaft.  Lat. 
5.  10.  N.  Ion.  2.  30.  W. 

MI'NA,  or  Minau',  a  feaport-town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Perfia, 
in  an  unhealthy  air,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ibrahim  ; 
it  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  with  towers. 
Here  are  fome  medicinal  lprings  and  baths.  It  is  forty- 
two  miles  weft  of  Ormus,  and  160  fouth  of  Kerman.  Lat. 
27.  8.  N.  Ion.  56.40.  E. 

MINA'CIOUS,  adj.  [mi/iax,  Lat.]  Full  of  threats. 

MINA'CITY,  Difpofition  to  ufe  threats. 

MINA'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Xenday. 

MINADA'H,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the 
Ganges  at  its  mouth;  lat.  32.45. N.  Ion.  91.3.  E. 
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MINA'ES  GERA'ES,  a  jurifdiCtion  of  South  America, 
in  Brafil,  fituated  between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of 
W.  ion.  and  15th  and  22d  of  S.  lat.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  35,180  whites,  26,075  Indians,  and 
108,400  (laves.  The  fifth  part  of  the  gold  found  in  this 
jurifdi&ion,  paid  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  amounts  yearly 
to  about  five  millions  of  livres.  Cruttivell's  Gaz. 

MINAGNGHIN'IM,  j\  [Hebrew.]  A  pulfative  inftru- 
tnent  of  mufic,  among  the  Hebrews,  which  was  a  fquare 
table  of  wood,  fitted  with  a  handle ;  over  this  table  was 
ftretched  an  iron  chain,  or  hempen  cord,  palling  through 
balls  of  wood  or  brafs,  which  (truck  againft  the  table, 
•when  the  inftrument  was  (haken,  and  occafioned  a  clear 
found,  which  might  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  Chambers. 

MINA'RES,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  waters  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arragon. 

MIN'ARET,  f.  A  kind  of  fpire  in  Saracen  architecture. 
— The  mofques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes,  and  coved  roofs,  with  now  and  then 
a  (lender  fquare  minaret  terminating  in  a  ball  or  pine-apple. 
Swinburne's  Travels  throng'll  Spain. 

MI'NAS  BA'Y,  a  gulf  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy. 

MI'NAS  HILL',  the  middlemoft  of  the  three  hills,  ferv- 
ing  as  inland  marks  for  Bonaventura  Bay  and  River,  on 
the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  South  America  ;  fouth  of  Panama 
Bay.  Lat.  3.20.  N.  Ion.  75.  18.  W. 

MI'NAS  das  RIX'AS,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Goya  :  eighty-five  miles  north  of  Villaboa. 

MINASCOU'  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  river  St.  Mary,  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It  contains  fe- 
reral  iflands.  Lat.  46.  N.  Ion.  84.  W. 

MINA'TO  (Count  Nicola),  of  Bergamo,  a  dramatic 
poet  of  great  fertility.  The  reputation  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  writing  for  the  theatres  of  Venice,  occafioned 
his  being  engaged  at  Vienna  as  imperial  poet- laureate. 
He  furnilhed  the  emperor’s  lyric  theatre  with  a  great 
number  of  ferious  operas,  and  (till  more  fmall  occafional 
dramas  and  poems  for  mufic.  Thefe  operas  palled  into 
Italy,  where  they  were  newly  fet  and  performed  with  fnc- 
cefs.  This  poet  poffeffed  a  perfeCt  knowledge  of  hillory  ; 
his  fable  was  generally  well-planned,  and  his  characters 
well  fultained.  He  had  genius  and  invention,  and  gave 
good  opportunities  for  decoration  and  machinery.  He 
fiourilhed  from  about  1650  to  1683. 

MINA'TOR,  f.  in  old  records,  a  miner;  one  that  digs 
in  a  mine. 

MI'NATORY,  aelj.  [minor,  Lat.  to  threaten.]  Threat¬ 
ening. — The  king  made  a  llatute  monitory  and  minatory } 
towards  juftices  of  peace,  that  they  lliould  duly  execute 
their  office,  inviting  complaints  againft  them.  Bacon's 
Henry  VII. — There  is  another  way  of  taking  the  words, 
as  plainly  minatory,  or  threatening.  Pocucke  on  Hofea. 

MINAT'TA  (Ille  la),  on  the  north  coaft  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  in  Upper  Canada,  near  to,  and  eaft  of,  the  Grand 
Portage,  extending  to  Thunder-bay. 

MINA'YA,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha,  formerly  confiderabie,  but  now  almoft  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fize  of  a  village.  The  entrance  to  the  parifn- 
church,  which  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  has  three  chan¬ 
cels,  is  through  a  portico  fupported  by  two  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  of  white  marble  ;  2%  leagues  from  Roda. 

MINAZ'ZO  (Cape),  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Galicia.  Lat.  42.51.  N.  Ion.  91.20.  W. 

MIN'CA,  _/i  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  very 
coarfe  and  bad  kind  of  myrrh. 

To  MINCE,  v.  a.  [contracted,  as  it  feems,  from  minijh; 
or  from  mince,  Fr.  fmall ;  or  from  minha,  Icel.  to  diminilh.] 
To  cut  into  very  (mail  parts. — With  a  good  chopping- 
knife  mince  the  two  capons  as  fmall  as  ordinary  minced 
meat.  Bacon's  Nat.  HiJ't  — What  means  the  fervice  of  the 
church  fo  imperfeCtly,  and  by  halves,  read  over  ?  What 
makes  them  mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice, 
which  they  could  fwallow  whole  in  their  lubfeription  ? 
South. 
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Revive  the  wits ; 

But  murder  firft,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits. 

Pope's  Dnnciad. 

To  mention  any  thing  fcrupuloully,  by  a  little  at  a  time  ; 
to  palliate  to  extenuate. — -I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in 
love,  but  direCtly  to  lay  I  love  you.  Shahejpeare's  Hen.  V. 
Thy  honefty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 

Making  it  light  to  Caffio.  Shake/pcare's  Othello. 

To  fpeak  with  affeCted  foftnefs  ;  to  clip  the  words  : 

Behold  yon  fimpering  dame. 

Whole  face  between  her  forks  prefageth  fnow  ; 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  drake  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleafure’s  name.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

To  MINCE,  v ,  n.  To  walk  nicely  by  ffiort  fteps  ;  to  aCt 
with  appearance  of  fcrupuloufnefs  and  delicacy ;  to  affeCfc 
nicety.  1  he  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  ftretched-forth  necks,  and  wanton  eyes,  walkinv 
and  mincing  [in  the  margin,  tripping  nicely]  as  they  go! 
Ijhiahin.  16.  u 

Fait  by  her  fide  did  fit  the  bold  Sandoy, 

Fit  mate  for  fuch  a  mincing  minion, 

Who  in  her  loofenefs  took  exceeding  joy.  Spenjer. 

To  fpeak  fmall  and  imperfeCtly.— The  reeve,  miller,  and 
cook,  are  as  much  diilinguidied  from  each  other,  as  the 
mincing  lady  priorefs  and  ihe  broad-fpeaking  wife  of  Bath. 
Drydcn. 

MINCE-PI'E,  or  Minced-Pie,  /  A  pie  made  of  meat 
minced  or  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,  with  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  ;  called  alfo  a  chriftmas-pie,  as  being  rnoftly  m  ufe 
about  the  time  of  Chriftmas. — Plum-puddings  and  mince- 
pies  (in  token  of  the  offerings  of  the  wife  men  from  the 
eaft,  of  which  their  ingredients  were  coniidered  to  be 
types ;  and  the  latter  made  long,  with  pieces  of  pafte  over 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cratch  or  hay-rack,  in  remembrance 
of  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  firft  laid)  were 
fure  to  be  prepared  in  liberal  profufion.  Brady's  Glacis 
Calendaria. 

MINCH,  a  channel  of  the  North  Sea,  between  the  He¬ 
brides  and  the  main  land  of  Scotland. 

MIN'CHA,  f.  in  the  Jewilli  cuftoms,  offerings  of  meal, 
cakes,  or  bifcuits,  made  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The 
Seventy  have  fometimes  preferved  this  word  in  their  tranf- 
lation  ;  but  inftead  of  mincha  they  read  manaa,  which 
doubtlefs  was  the  received  pronunciation  in  their  time. 
We  find  manaa  in  thelame  lenfe,  in  Baruch  i.  10.  Levit.  ii. 
3.  &c.  See  the  Greek  of  Jerem.  xvii.  26.  Dan.  ii.  46. 

2  Kings  viii.  5,  9,  xvii.  7.  xx.  12.  2  Chron.  vii.  7.  Nehem! 
xiii.  5,  9,  Sec.  Calmet. 

MIN'CKBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  int® 
the  Eger  two  miles  eaft  of  Nordlingen. 

MIN'CHIN-HAM'P  EON,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefter,  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  gentle  emi¬ 
nence,  and  con  lifts  of  four  irregular  ftreets,  interfeCting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  this  parjlh  a  manufacture 
of  cloths  is  carried  on  to  a  confiderabie  extent,  the  many 
brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  being  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  purpofe ;  but  the  town  itlelf  is  fmall, 
with  little  trade.  The  church,  which  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs,  was  founded  by  the  nuns  of  Caen,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Numerous  monuments  and  fepulchral  in- 
feriptions  diverlify  the  interior  of  this  fabric  ;  and  in  the 
church-yard  appears  a  brafs  plate,  in  honour  of  Mr.  James 
Bradley,  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  who  was  a  native  of 
Glouceften'hire,  and  died  in  1762.  Here  are  three  mar- 
ket-houfes,  two  of  which  were  erected  by  P.  Sheppard,  elq. 
in  the  year  1700,  with  the  view  of  ellablilhing  a  wool- 
market,  but  the  delign  failed  of  fuccefs.  Here  is  like- 
wife  a  relpectable  free-lchool.  Leland  fays  “  there  were 
.nunnes”  in  this  town  ;  and  Camden  and  Speed  hence  af¬ 
firm  it  contained  a  nunnery.  Bilhop  Tanner,  however, 
confidered  this  ftatement  as  erroneous  ;  and  lays,  “  this 
place  was  called  Minchin-Hampton,  only  becaule  *thc 
manor  was  given  to  the  nuns,  or  minchins ,  of  the  Holy 
S  R  Trinity, 
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Trinity,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  by  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror.”  The  abbefs  of  that  monaftery  purcha'fed  for  it  the 
privilege  of  a  weekly-market,  which  continues  to  be  held 
onTuefday  ;  and  here  are  fairs  on  Trinity  Monday  and 
the  29th  of  October. 

At  a  place  called  St.  Mary’s  Mill,  in  this  parifh,  the 
famous  Roger  Bacon  is  faid  to  have  refided. 

At  Chalford,  part  of  which  village  is  in  this  parilh,  we 
meet  with  a  remarkable  petrifying  fpring. 

To  the  weft  of  this  town  lies  an  extenfive  common, 
called  Amberfey,  remarkable  for  being  the  fcite  of  a  very 
lingular  encampment.  The  great  vallum  of  this  work  is 
irregular,  and  has  fmaller  trenches  branching.from  it.  It 
extends  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  to  a  fpot  called  Woe¬ 
ful-Cane-Bottom,  probably  in  memory  of  fome  fignal  de¬ 
feat  -lultained  here  by  that  people,  whom  Mr.  Folbrooke 
conjectures  to  have  occupied  this  camp  as  a  fummer-refi- 
dence,  during  their  abode  at  Cirencefier  in  the  year  879. 

At  Rodmarfcn,  a  fmall  village  near  the  fofs-way  which 
paffes  through  this  diftrift,  a  teflellated  pavement  and 
other  Roman  remains  were  dilcovered  about  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century. 

Horfley,  a  diluted  market-town,  two  miles  from  Min- 
chin-Hampton,  contains  fome  fragments  of  a  priory,  for¬ 
merly  dependent  on  the  monaftery  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours, 
in  Normandy.  In  a  field  adjoining  to  Gatcombe-park, 
the  feat  of  Philip  Sheppard,  efq.  is  a  large  oval  tumulus, 
now  planted  with  firs,  which  had  ereft  ftones  at  each  end 
of  it.  On  its  fummit  is  placed  a  huge  fragment  of  rock, 
evidently  a  fepulchral  monument,  which  has  been  long 
diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  of  Tingle-ftone.  At 
fome  diftance  from  this  tumulus  appear  two  large  ftones, 
fet  upright  in  the  ground  ;  one  has  its  top  broken  oft',  but 
the  other  is  perfedt,  and  rifes  ten  feet  above  the  furface. 
Tradition  affigns  one  or  both  of  thefe  memorials  to  Long, 
a  Danilh  chieftain,  whence  comes  the  name  Long’s  Hone, 
or  pillar. 

Woodchefter,  two  miles  from  Mincliing  Hampton,  is 
a  parifh  fix  miles  in  compafs.  There  is  a  teflellated  pave¬ 
ment  of  painted  bealts  and  flowers  in  its  church-yard, 
which  is  feen  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  digging  the  graves. 
It  is  ftill  tolerably  perfedl,  though  many  coffins  lying  on 
it,  and  more  below  it,  have  hurt  it.  It  is  near  120  feet 
long,  the  outer  circle  122  feet  in  diameter.  This,  fome 
think,  was  the  door  of  the  habitation  of  a  Roman  general, 
who  had  acaftle  here.  It  is  faid  earl  Godwin’s  wife  built 
a  monaftery  here,  with  thofe  pretty  ornaments  that  are 
ftill  to  be  feen.  Here  was  once  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Blaife,  in  digging  up  which  were  found  many  modern  as 
well  as  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities.  In  a  vault 
alio  many  human  bodies  were  dilcovered,  whole  fkulls 
were  intire,  and  the  teeth  white  and  firm.  There  is  a 
chari  ty-fchool  for  girls,  which  one  Mrs.  Seyes  gave  400I. 
to  eredl  and  endow  ;  and  at  Seintly-Farm,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  there  is  a  free-fchool  eredled  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Cambridge,  who  gave  the  parilh  1200I.  for  this  purpole. 
The  broad-cloth  manufadture  is  carried  on  in  an  extenfive 
manner  in  this  parifh  ;  and  here  is  alio  a  lilk  manufactory. 
England's  Gaz.  Britijh  Directory.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  v. 

MINCHIVAVLDA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Chili.  Lat.  44.  40.  S. 

MIN'CING,  f.  The  adt  of  cutting  into  fmall  pieces  : 
Pyrrhus  fhe  faw  making  malicious  fport, 

In  mincing  with  his  fword  her  hulband’s  limbs.  Skakcjpearc. 

An  aftedled  motion  in  walking. — The  daughters  of  Zion 
walk  with  ftretched-forth  necks,  mincing  as  they  go.— 
Acting  with  caution,  real  or  aftedled  : 

Thefe  gifts 

(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  loft  cheveril  confcience  would  receive, 

If  you  might  pleafe  to  ftretch  it.  Slurkejpeare. 

MIN'CINGLY,  udv.  In  fmall  parts;  not  fully. — Juftice 


requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with  prefled  ar.d 
heaped,  and  even  over-larged,  meafure.  Hooker. — Affedt- 
edly.- — CarafFa,  in  his  thefes,  more  mincingly,  terming  their 
now  pope,  Paul  the  Fifth,  vice-deus,  vice-god.  Sheldon's 
Mirror  of  Antichrijt. 

MIN'CIO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  Lake  Garda, 
pafies  by  Pefchiera,  Monzambano,  See.  forms  the  lake 
which  furrounds  the  city  of  Mantua^  and  afterwards  runs 
into  the  Po  near  Sachetta.  The  ancient  name  was, 

MIN'CIUS,  a  river  of  the  Tranfpadana,  running  from, 
or  rather  tranfinitted  through,  the  Lacus  Benacus,  from 
north  to  fouth,  into  the  Padus;  but  originally  rifing  in 
the  Rlietian  Alps.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  Virgil  was 
born. 

MIN'CKENDORFF,  a  town  of  Aiiftria,  on  the  river 
Triefmg  :  fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Baden. 

MIND,  [gemynb,  Sax.  minde,  Dan.  from  the  Goth. 
ga-mman,  to  remember.]  The  intelligent  power. — This 
word,  being  often  riled  for  the  foul  giving  life,  is  attri¬ 
buted  abufively  to  madmen,  when  we  fay  that  they  are 
of  a  diftradted  mind,  inftead  of  a  broken  underftanding': 
which  word,  mind,  we  ufe  all'o  for  opinion  ;  as,  I  am  of 
this  or  that  mind:  and  fometimes  for  men’s  conditions  or 
virtues ;  as,  he  is  of  an  honeft  mmd,  or  a  man  of  a  juft 
mind:  fometimes  for  aftedtion ;  as,  I  do  this  for  my  mind's 
fake  :  fometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  which 
we  have  without  difeourfe:  oftentimes  for  fpirits,  angels, 
arid  intelligences.  But,  as  it  is  rued  in  the  proper  fignifica- 
tion,  including  both  the  underftanding  agent  and  paflible, 
it  is  deferibed  to  be  a  pure,  Ample,  fubftantial  adt,  not 
depending  upon  matter,  but  having  relation  to  that  which 
is  intelligible,  as  to  his  firft  objedt :  or  more  at  large  thus  ; 
a  part  or  particle  of  the  foul,  whereby  it  doth  underftand, 
not  depending  upon  matter,  nor  needing  any  organ,  free 
from  pallion  coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  diflevered 
as  eternal  from  that  which  is  mortal.  Ralegh. 

I  am  a  very  fooliih  fond  old  man, 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfedt  mind.  Shakrfp.  K.  Lear. 

I  thought  th’  eternal  Maul 

Had  made  us  mailers.  Dry  den. 

Intelledlual  capacity: 


We  fay  that  learning’s  endlefs,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 

He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  find; 

He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind.  Cowley . 

Liking;  choice;  inclination  ;  propenfion ;  affedlion. — Our 
queftion  is,  Whether  all  be  fin  which  is  done  without  di¬ 
rection  by  Scripture;  and  not  whether  the  Ifraelites  did 
at  any  time  amifs,  by  following  their  own  minds  without 
alking  counfel  of  God.  Hooker. 


I  will  have  nothing  elfe  but  only  this; 

And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it.  Shalufpeart. 


Quality;  difpofition.  Not  ufual. 

Thefe  trees,  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 

Or  thence  tranfplanted,  change  their  favage  mind.  Dryd.cn . 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 

And  the  fame  Ipecies  are  of  feveral  minds.  Drydm. 
Thoughts ;  fentiments : 

The  ambiguous  god, 

In  thefe  myfterious  words,  his  mind  exprefs’d  ; 

Some  truths  reveal’d,  in  terms  involv’d  the  reft.  Dryden. 

Opinion. — There  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have 
clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  fpace, 
becaufe  God  has  exifted  from  all  eternity;  but  there  is 
no  real  matter  co.-extended  with  infinite  Ipace.  Locke. 
The  gods,  permitting  traitors  to  fucceed, 

Become  not  parties  in  an  impious  deed  ; 

And,  by  the  tyrant’s  murder,  we  may  find. 

That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind.  Granville. 


Memory;  remembrance. — The  king  knows  their  difpofi¬ 
tion  > 
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tion ;  a  fmall  touch  frill  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Ba¬ 
con's  Advice  to  Villiers. 

When  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  fet 

His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.  Milton. 

MIND  (Godfrey),  a  Swifs  painter,  celebrated  for  his 
Very  correct  delineations  of  bears  and  cats,  was  borh  in 
a  770.  His  extraordinary  talents  in  the  reprefeiitation  of 
various  fpecies  of  animals,  but  efpecially  thole  above- 
mentioned,  in  paintings  in  water-colours,  are  attefted 
not  only  by  the  numerous  produttions  of  his  pencil  in 
the  port-folios  of  various  amateurs  at  Bern,  Zurich,  Bade, 
and  other  places,  but  alfo  by  the  high  encomiums  palled 
upon  his  performances  by  many  artifts  of  the  higheft  emi¬ 
nence.  Madame  Lebrun,  of  Paris,  perhaps  the  firft  living 
female  painter,  never  tailed,  in  her  different  journeys 
through  Swifferiand,  to  purchale  feveral  of  Mind’s  per¬ 
formances,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  real 
matter-pieces  of  their  kind,  and  would  be  acknowledged 
as  fuch  even  in  the  French  metropolis.  It  was  Ihe  who 
firft  gave  to  our  artift  the  appellation  of  Le  Raphael  des 
Chats,  the  Raphael  of  Cats ;  which  he  has.  ever  fince  re¬ 
tained,  and  by  which  many  ftrangefs  enquired  for  him  at 
Bern.  Mind  was  certainly  well  worthy  of  this  name,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  correftnefs  of  his  drawings  of  thofe 
animals,  and  the  true  though  dignified  delineation  of 
their  forms,  but  alfo  more  efpecially  on  account  of  the 
life  and  fpirit  which  he  transfufed  into  them  in  his  pic¬ 
tures.  The  particular  and  individual  phyfiognomy  which 
diftinguilhes  each  of  his  cats  ;  the  half-fawning,  half  tiger- 
like,  look  which  is  common  to  them  all ;  the  graceful 
movements  of  his  kittens,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
fometimes  reprefented  fporting  about  the  mother ;  the 
filkyhair,  which  looks  as  though  you  could  blow  it  up — 
in  a  word,  whatever  is  charadteriftic  of  the  animal  we 
find  in  his  works  with  fuch  truth  and  fuch  complete  il- 
lufion,  that  the  fpe&ator  would  fcarcely  be  furprifed  if 
the  eyes  of  his  figures  began  to  roll,  if  the  paws  were 
raifed  for  a  fpring,  and  the  well-known  cry  w'ere  to  iffue 
from  the  paper.  The  affection  of  Mind  for  the  feline  race 
might  be  termed  fraternal.  When  he  was  at  work,  a  fa¬ 
vourite  pufs  generally  fat  by  his  fide,  and  a  kind  of  con- 
verfation  was  kept  up  between  them,  partly  in  words  and 
partly  by  geftures.  He  Was  often  feen  employed  at  his 
table  with  an  old  cat  on  his  lap,  and  two  or  three  kit¬ 
tens  upon  both  fhoulders,  or  even  in  the  hollow  formed 
at  the  back  of  his  neck  by  the  inclination  of  his  head, 
while  the  whole  family  purred  forth  their  delight  in  hav¬ 
ing  found  fuch  comfortable  quarters,  in  founds  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  a  fpinning-wheel.  Thus  encumbered,  he 
would  fit  for  fix  hours  together  at  his  work,  and  abftain 
from  every  motion  that  could  in  the  leaft  incommode  his 
beloved  favourites.  In  1809,  the  general  maffacre  of  cats 
at  Bern  rendered  their  friend  almoft  inconfolable.  Eight 
hundred  of  thofe  animals  were  flaughtered  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  becaufe  one  had  gone  mad  and 
bitten  feveral  others.  Mind  had  indeed  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  and  preferved  his  darlings ;  but  the  melancholy 
fight  which  every  moment  met  his  view  of  dead  or  Jiving 
cats  carried  by  men,  maids,  or  boys,  to  the  fkinner, 
wounded  him  to  the  heart.  In  winter  evenings,  Mind 
ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  carving  bears,  cats,  and  other 
animals,  in  miniature,  out  of  wild  chel’nut-tree,  with  fuch 
accuracy  and  (kill,  that  they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  were 
bought  up  by  many  as  ornaments  for  their  chimney- 
pieces.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  infebts  foon  attacked 
the  wood,  and  thus  deftroyed  thefe  pretty  little  figures. 
Mind  palled  many  of  his  happieft  hours  at  the  Bears’  Den, 
in  Bern,  where  from  remote  antiquity  two  live  bears  have 
been  continually  kept.  Between  him  and  thefe  animals 
a  peculiar  fympathy  feemed  to  fubfiit.  No  fooner  did  he 
make  his  appearance,  than  the  beats  haftened  to  him  with 
a  friendly  grunt,  and  faluted  him  with  a  bow,  upon  which 
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th£y  were  invariably  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  bread  or 
an  apple  from  the  pocket  of  their  benefactor  and  friend. 
Next  to  cats  and  bears,  Mind  received  the  greateft  de¬ 
light  from  looking  over  works  of  art,  particularly  prints 
in  which  animals  were  introduced.  Among  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lions  of  Rubens,  fome  pieces  by  Rembrandt 
and  Potter,  and  Riedinger’s  flags,  were  the  only  copies 
that  he  allowed  to  be  excellent.  With  the  other  animals 
by  Riedinger  he  found  fault,  almoft  without  exception, 
as  incorreft.  The  bears,  by  the  fame  artift,  he  charac¬ 
terized  as  abfolute  monfters :  neither  did  he  entertain  a 
much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  celebrated  cats  of 
Cornel,  Vifcher,  and  Hollar.  On  other  works,  fuch  chiefly 
as  hunting  and  hiftorical  compofitions,  he  often  pro¬ 
nounced  moft  fevere  opinions,  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  m after ;  and  on  other  matters,  not- 
withftanding  bis  fecluded  life,  he  difplayed  profound  pe¬ 
netration  and  correct  judgment.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
at  Bern,  in  1814,  in  his  46th  year,  The  following  pa¬ 
rody  of  the  verfes  of  Catullus,  on  Lefbia’s  fparrow,  has 
been  propoled  as  an  appropriate  infcription  for  this  artift : 

Lagete  o  files,  nrjique  lagete! 

Mortmis  est  vohis  amicus. 

Which  might  be  thus  rendered  : 

Ye  weeping  cats,  your  borrows  mew; 

Your  griefs  ye  foften’d  bruins  bellow; 

Mourn  him  whom  Death  has  fnatch’d  from  you  ; 

Forfooth  ye’ll  never  find  his  fellow  ! 

To  MIND,  v.  a.  To  mark ;  to  attend.— He  is  daily 
called  upon  by  the  word,  the  minifters,  and  inward  fug- 
geftions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  attend  to  thofe  prolpefts, 
and  mind  the  things  that  belong  to  his  peace.  Rogers. 
Not  then  miftruft,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 

That  I  fhould  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me  !  Milton. 
& 

To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind. — I  fhall  only  mind  him,  that 
the  contrary  luppoiition,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little 
ufe.  Locke. 

Let  me  be  punifh’d,  that  have  minded  you 

Of  what  you  fhould  forget.  Sliakefpeare, 

To  intend  ;  to  mean.  Not  in  ufe. 

As  for  me,  be  fure  I  mind  no  harme 
To  thy  grave  perfon.  Chapman ,  II.  24. 

To  MIND,  v.n.  To  incline;  to  be  difpofed. — When 
one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion,  he  will  convey 
away  all  his  lord  (hip  3  to  feoffees  in  truft.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

MTND-BRUCH,  f.  An  indignity;  an  injury  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  reputation.  An  old  word. 

MEND-STRICKEN,  adj.  Moved;  affeCted  in  his  mind. 
— He  had  been  lo  mind-ftricllen  by  the  beauty  of  virtue  in 
that  noble  king,  though  not  born  his  fubjebt,  he  ever 
profelfed  himfelf  his  fervant.  Sidney. 

MINDANA'O,  or  MAGiNDANA'o,rone  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  itlands,  and  next  to  Lugon  in  point  of  fize  ;  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  the  circumference  near  nine  hundred  miles, 
but  with  fo  many  points  running  out  into  the  fea,  and 
deep  bays,  that  a  perfon  may  go  acrofs  it  any-where  in  a 
day  and  a  half:  difcoveted  by  the  Spaniards  who  accom¬ 
panied  Magellan.  It  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Manilla,  at  the 
cliftance  of  600  miles.  All  the  country,  except  upon  tile 
fea-coalt,  is  mountainous ;  yet  it  abounds  in  rice,  and 
produces  very  nourilhing  roots.  There  are  infinite  num¬ 
bers  of  that  fort  of  palm-trees  which  are  called Jago,  of 
the  pith  of  which,  reduced  to  meal,  they  make  bread  and 
bifcuit  throughout  all  the  ifiand  of  Mindanao.  This  ifland 
likewife  produces  all  forts  of  fruits  that  are  to  be  found 
in 'other  illands  of  this  archipelago;  but  the  cinnamon  is 
a  tree  peculiar  to  this  of  Mindanao,  grows  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  without  any  improvement,  and  has  no  owner  but 
him  that  finds  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Mindanao  find  very 
good  gold  by  digging  deep  into  the  ground,  as  alfo  in 
the  rivers,  making  trenches  before  the  floods.  There  is 
fulphur  enough  for  all  forts  of  ules,  which  may  be  eafily 
3  collebted 
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collected  in  the  feveral  burning  mountains.  In  1640,  a 
high  mountain  broke  out  into  flames,  and  clouded  the 
air,  land,  and  fea,  with  its  afhes.  In  the  fea,  between  this 
ifland  and  that  of  Xoio,  very  large  pearls  are  found.  Lat. 
5.40.  to  9.  55.  N.  Ion.  m.  to  126.  27.  E. 

MIN'DAY,  a  town  of  Pegu :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Prone. 

MIN'DED,  adj.  Difpofed;  inclined;  affeCted. — If  men 
were  minded  to  live  virtuoufly,  to  believe  a  God  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  any  fuch  defign,  but  very  much  for 
its  advancement.  TillotJ'on. 

We  come  to  know 

How  you  Hand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you.  ShakeJ'peare' s  Henry  VIII. 

Minded  is  ufed  in  compounds:  as,  high-minded. — lam 
not  high-minded,  I  have  no  proud  looks.  Pjaltns. — We  fay 
likewile  Imu-minded. 

MIN'DEL,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rifes  about  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Mindelheim,  and  runs  into  the  Danube 
four  miles  below  Lauingen. 

MIN'DELHEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital  of  a 
lordfhip;  this  lordlhip  is  about  eight  miles  fquare.  When 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  put  under  the  ban  in  the  year 
1706,  the  emperor  raifed  this  lordfhip  into  a  principality, 
conferring  it  as  a  fief  on  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  wras  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  inverted 
alfo  with  a  feat  and  vote,  not  only  in  the  bench  of 
princes  of  the  circle  of  Swabia,  but  likewife  in  the  im¬ 
perial  diet.  By  the  peace  of  Raftadt  and  Baden,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  year  17 14,  Mindelheim  reverted  again,  under 
its  ancient  title  of  lordlhip,  to  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria.  It 
is  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Auglburg,  and  twenty- 
fix  fouth-eaft  of  Ulm.  Lat.  48.  2.  N.  Ion.  10.  27.  E. 

MIN'DEN,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of 
Piepholz  and  Hoya,  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Schaum¬ 
burg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Ravenfberg,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  bilhopric  of  Ofnabruck.  It  is  ninety-fix 
miles  in  circumference.  This  principality  conlifts,  for 
the  moll  part,  of  good  corn-land,  and  agriculture  is 
carried  on  here  with  the  greateft  diligence  ;  whence  alfo 
it  is  enabled  to  lupply  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
corn  and  flax,  and  in  particular  with  wheat  and  barley. 
Its  meadows  and  paftures  are  likewife  good,  and  its  breed 
of  cattle  confiderable.  They  have  alio  wood,  turf,  coal, 
and  an  important  lalt-work,  which  fupplies  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  with  that  commodity,  and  plenty  of 
filh.  In  Minden  are  two  mediate  and  two  immediate 
towns,  and  one  borough,  together  with  121  villages  and 
peafantries,  forty-fix  gentlemen’s  eftates  and  feats,  and 
one  commandery.  The  Roman-catholics  enjoy  only  in 
the  town  of  Minden,  and  the  Calvinilts  every  quarter  of 
a  year  at  the  citadel  of  Peterlhagen,  their  public  worfhip; 
all  other  churches  in  the  country  belong  to  the  Lutherans. 
Charlemagne  ereCted  a  bilhopric  at  Minden,  but  the  pre- 
cife  year  of  its  foundation  is  not  certainly  known.  In 
the  year  1648,  at  the  peace  of  Ofnabruck,  the  biftiopric 
of  Minden  was  religned,  as  a  principality,  to  the  electo¬ 
ral  licufe  of  Brandenburg,  inltead  of  the  ceded  countries 
of  Pomerania.  In  1807,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilfit,  this  prin¬ 
cipality  was  annexed  to  the  then-made  kingdom  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  and  formed  part  of  the  department  of  Fulda.  And 
laftly,  by  the  A6t  of  Congrefs,  dated  June  1815,  it  is  re- 
ftored  to  the  king  of  Prulha. 

MIN'DEN,  a  city  of  Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  the 
above  principality ;  fituated  on  the  Weler,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  environed  with  ramparts 
and  ditches,  and  about  two  m,i!es  in  compafs.  The  fitua- 
tion  for  navigation  and  trade  is  commodious,  and  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  brewery  ;  while 
others  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle. 
The  cathedral  here  is  a  confiderable  building,  and  near 
it  is  a  noble  chapter-houfe,  conidting  of  eighteen  perfons, 
who  are  partly  Roman-catholic,  and  partjy  Lutheran. 
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This  town  was  a  place  of  conlideration  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  year  1026,  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  held  here  a  diet  of  the  empire,  at  which  his 
fon  Henry  III.  was  elefted  king  of  the  Romans.  In  1 547, 
itjwas  belieged  by  the  imperialifts,  but  made  up  matters 
with  the  emperor,  by  paying  down  to  him  6000  rix-dol- 
lars.  In  the  year  1625,  it  was  furprifed  by  a  garrifon  of 
imperialifts,  which  for  two  years  only  flood  the  town  in 
at  leaft  600,000  rix-dollars,  and  which,  to  this  day,  has 
entailed  a  great  load  of  debts.  In  1634,  it  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  Swedes,  after  it  had  been  occupied  for 
nine  years  and  twelve  weeks  by  the  imperialifts.  The 
Swedes  did  not  quit  it  till  September  7,  1650.  In  the 
year  1757,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  French:  in  the 
year  following  it  was  retaken  by  the  Hanoverians,  under 
the  prince  of  Brunfwick,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  days,  when 
the  garrifon,  confifting  of  4000  men,  were  made  prifoners 
of  war.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  726.  In 
1759,  the  French  took  it  again  by  aflault,  made  1500  men 
prilonefs,  and  feized  immenfe  magazines.  In  the  fame 
year  a  battle  was  fought  on  a  heath  near  this  town,  be¬ 
tween  the  allies  under  the  command  of  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunfwick,  and  the  French  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  Contades,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the 
lofs  of  7000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners.  It  is 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Ofnabruck.  Lat.  52. 18.  N.  Ion.  8.  56. E. 

MIN'DEN,  a  town  of  New  York:  forty-eight  miles 
north-eaft  of  Waftiington. 

MINDEPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  3 
eight  miles  weft  of  Vencatighery. 

MINDERE'RUS  (Raymond),  a  phyfician  of  Augf- 
burgh,  who  was  diftinguilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  as  a  partifan  of  the  chemical  fed.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  as  a  military  phyfician,  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  ferved  feveral  campaigns,  with  univerfal  efteem 
throughout  all  ranks  in  the  army;  whence  he  alfo  rofe  to 
high  reputation  and  pra&ice  in  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Munich,  and  was  confulted  by  the  principal  nobility. 
He  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  experience  relative  to  the 
difeafes  of  armies,  in  the  German  language ;  and  this 
work  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of  “  Medi- 
cina  Militaris,  feu  Liber  Caftrenfis,  euporifta  et  facile 
parabilia  Medicamenta  continens,”  Vienna,  1620,  8vo. 
This  work  was  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  was  alfo 
tranflated  into  Englifh  in  1674.  He  was  likewife  author 
of  the  following  works :  2.  De  Peftilentia  Liber  unus ; 
ibid.  1608.  3.  Aldedarium  Marocoftinum ;  ibid.  1616. 

4.  De  Calcantho,  feu  Vitriolo,  ejufque  qualitate,  virtute, 
et  viribus ;  1617.  5.  Threnodia  Medica,  feu  Plandtus 

Medicinal  lugentis;  1619.  His  chemical  reputation  is 
evinced  by  the  connexion  of  his  name  in  the  fhops,  even 
at  this  day,  with  the  neutral  fait,  the  acetat  of  ammonia, 
which  is  called  Mindererus’s  fpirit.  Eloy.  Diet  Hill. 

MENDFUL,  adj.  Attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 
— I  acknowledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  your  directions,  and  I 
promife  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admonitions.  Hammond. 

MI'NDFULLY,  adv.  Attentively;  heedfully. 

MI'NDFULNESS,  J'.  Attention;  regard.  Sherwood. 

MINDIGAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab:  five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Canoge. 

MI'NDING,  J.  The  aft  of  attending  to  ;  the  aft  of  re¬ 
membering. 

MIN'DIUM,  f  in  botany.  See  Michauxia. 

MI'NDLESS,  adj.  Inattentive;  regardlefs: 

As  the  ftrong  eagle  in  the  iiient  wood, 

Mindlefs  of  warlike  rage,  and  lioftile  care, 

Plays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  cryftal  flood.  Prior. 

Not  endued  with  a  mind  ;  having  no  intellectual  powers  : 
God  firft  made  angels,  bodilefs,  pure  minds  ; 

Then  other  things  which  mindlejs  bodies  be  j 

Laft  he  made  man.  Davies . 

Stupid  ;  unthinking  : 

Pronounce  thee  a  great  lowt,  a  mindlefs  Have, 

Or  clfe  a  hovering  temporizer.  Shakefp.  Wirrt.  Tale. 

MENDLESSLY, 
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MITfDLESSLY,  erfr.  ltcedlefsly;  Inattentively.  _ 
MIN'DO,  a  town  of  South- America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito:  twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Quito. 

MINDO'RO,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  fituated 
about  twenty-feven  miles  from  the  ifland  of  Lu$on  ;  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  about  150  miles  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  is  high  and  mountainous,  abounding  in  cocoa 
and  other  fruit  trees,  with  fome  rice.  A  part  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  lea  is  called  the  Sea  of  Mindoro.  Lat.  12.21.  to 
i  j.  30.  N.  Ion.  100. 24..  to  121.  24..  E. 

MINDOW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Singowla:  ten  miles  north  of  Saipour. 

MINDYGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Canoge. 

MINE,  pronoun  pofleffive ;  [myn ,  Sax.  mein,  Germ,  mien, 
Fr.  mens,  Lat.  It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  ufe  my  be¬ 
fore  a  confonant,  and  mine  before  a  vowel,  which  euphony 
(till  requires  to  be  obferved.j  Belonging  to  me. — When 
a  wife  man  gives  thee  better  counlel,  give  me  mine  again. 
Shake/peare  K.  Lear. 

Thou  art  a  foul  in  blifs,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  fcald  like  molten  lead.  Shakejpeare  K.  Lear. 

MINE,  f.  [mwyn  or  mum,  Welfh,  from  maen,  a  ftone.] 
A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth,  which  contains  metals  or 
minerals ;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
thofe  which  yield  metals.  Where  ftones  only  are  pro¬ 
cured,  the  appellation  of  quarries  is  univerfally  bellowed 
upon  the  places  from  which  they  are  dug  out. 

Though  (freighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 

111  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine.  Waller. 
A  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification  that  it  may  fink  for 
want  of  fupport  ;  or,  in  modern  war,  that  powder  may  be 
lodged  in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  proper  time,  whatever 
is  over  it  may  be  blown  up  and  deflroyed. — Build  up  the 
walls  of  Jerufalem,  which  you  have  broken  down,  and  fill 
up  the  mines  that  you  have  digged.  Whitgift. 

By  what  eclipfe  (hall  that  fun  be  defac’d  ? 

What  mine  hath  erll  thrown  down  fo  fair  a  tower  ? 

What  facrilege  hath  fuch  a  faint  difgrac’d  ?  Sidney. 
[Formerly  fometimes  ufed  for]  Magnet : 

The  mine , 

Which  doth  attraft  my  fpirit  to  run  this  martial  courfe, 

Is  the  fair  guard  of  a  diftrelled  queen. 

Maehiris  Dumb  Knight. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
yet  invelligated,  do  not  confift  of  one  uniform  lubftance, 
but  of  various  Jtrata  or  beds  of  l’ubftances,  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  appearances,  fpecific  gravities,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  qualities,  from  one  another.  Neither  are  thefe  ftrata 
fimilar  to  one  another  either  in  their  nature  or  appear¬ 
ance  in  different  countries  5  fo  that,  even  in  the  Ihort  ex¬ 
tent  of  half  a  mile,  the  ftrata  will  be  found  quite  different 
from  what  they  are  in  another  place.  As  little  are  they 
the  fame  either  in  depth  orfolidity.  Innumerable  cracks 
and  fiffures,  by  the  miners  called  lodes,  are  found  in  every 
one  of  them ;  but  thefe  are  fo  entirely  different  in  fize 
and  fhape,  that  it  is  impoflibie  to  form  any  inference  from 
their  fize  in  one  place  to  that  in  another.  In  thefe  lodes 
or  fiffures  the  metallic  ore  is  met  with ;  and,  cpnfidering 
the  great  uncertainty  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  lodes,  it  is 
evident  that  thebufmefs  of  mining,  which  depends  on  that 
fize,  mult  in  like  manner  be  quite  uncertain  and  preca¬ 
rious. 

Mr.  Pryce  (in  his  Mineralogia  Cornubienfis)  informs 
us,  that  the  fiffures  or  veins  of  the  Cornifh  mines  extend 
from  eall  to  weft  ;  or,  more  properly,  one  end  of  the  filfure 
points  weft  and  by  fouth,  or  weft  and  by  north  ;  while 
the  other  tends  eall  and  by  fouth,  or  eall  and  by  north. 
Thus  they  frequently  pafs  through  a  conliderable  tradl 
af  country  with  very  few  variations  in  their  direction,  un- 
lefs  they  be  interrupted  by  fome  intervening  caulev  But, 
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befides  this  eaft  and  weft  direftion,  we  arfe  to  confider 
what  the  miners  call  the  underlying,  or  hade,  of  the  vein 
or  lode  ;  viz.  the  deflection  or  deviation  of  the  fiflure  from 
its  perpendicular  line,  as  it  is  followed  in  depth  like  the 
(lope  of  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  or  the  defcent  of  the  deep 
fide  of  a  hill.  This  Hope  is  generally  to  the  north  or 
fouth;  btit  varies  much  in  different  veins,  or  fometimes 
even  in  the  fame  vein  ;  for  it  will  frequently  Hope  or  un¬ 
derlie  a  fimall  lpace  in  different  ways,  as  it  may  appear  to 
be  forced  by  hard  ftrata  on  either  fide.  Some  of  the  fif- 
fures  do  no:  vary  much  from  a  perpendicular,  while  fome 
deviate  more  than  a  fathom ;  that  is,  for  every  fathom  they 
delcend  in  perpendicular  height,  they  deviate  likewife  as 
much  to  the  fouth  as  north.  Others  differ  fo  much  from 
the  perpendicular,  that  they  aflume  a  poiition  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontal  ;  whence  they  are  alfo  called  horizontal,  or  flat, 
lodes,  and  fometimes  lode-plots.  Another  kind  of  thefe 
has  an  irregular  poiition  with  regard  to  the  reft ;  widen¬ 
ing  horizontally  for  a  little  way,  and  then  defcending  per¬ 
pendicularly  almoft  like  flairs,  with  only  a  fmall  firing  or 
leader  to  follow  after ;  and  thus  they  alternately  vary 
and  yield  ore  in  feveral  flat  or  horizontal  fiffures.  This, 
by  the  Cornifh  tinners,  is  called  (but  in  Mr.  Pryce’s  opi¬ 
nion  erroneoufly)  a  floor,  orfqunt ;  which,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  is  a  hole  or  chalm  impregnated  with  metal,  making 
no  continued  line  of  direction  or  regular  walls.  Neither 
does  a  floor  of  ore  delcend  to  any  conliderable  depth ;  for 
underneath  it  there  appears  no  fign  of  a  vein  or  fiffhre, 
either  leading  direftly  down  or  any  other  way.  This 
kind  of  vein  is  very  rare  in  Britain.  The  fiffures  moft 
common  in  Britain  are  the  perpendicular  and  inclined, 
whether  their  direction  be  north  or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft. 

Mr.  Pryce,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  obferves,  that, 
though  the  metallic  veins  generally  run  from  eaft  to  weft, 
they  are  frequently  interfecled  by  veins,  or  lodes,  as  he 
calls  them,  of  other  matters,  which  run  from  north  to 
fouth.  Some  of  thefe  crofs-veins  contain  lead  or  anti¬ 
mony,  but  never  tin  or  copper.  Sometimes  one  of  thefe 
unmetallic  veins  interfefils  the  true  one  at  right  angles, 
fometimes  obliquely  ;  and  fometimes  the  mixture  of  both 
is  fo  intimate,  that  the  moft  expert  miners  are  at  a  lofs  to 
difcover  the  leparated  part  of  the  true  vein.  When  this 
lafl  is  intercepted  at  right  angles,  it  is  moved  either  north 
or  fouth,  a  very  little  way,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  fa¬ 
thom  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  miners,  having  worked  to  a  fmall 
diftance  in  one  of  thefe  directions,  if  they  find  themfelves 
difappointed,  turn  to  the  other  hand,  and  feldom  fail  of* 
meeting  with  what  they  expeCted.  Sometimes  they  are 
directed  in  their  fearch  by  the  pointing  of  a  rib  or  firing 
of  the  true  vein  ;  but,  when  the  interruption  happens  in 
an  oblique  direction,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  vein 
again  is  much  greater.  When  two  metallic  veins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other  run  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  of  confequence  meet  together,  they  commonly  pro¬ 
duce  a  body  of  ore  at  the  place  where  they  interfeCl ;  and, 
if  both  are  rich,  the  quantity  will  be  confiderable  ;  but,  if 
one  be  poor  and  the  other  rich,  then  both  are  either  en¬ 
riched  or  impoverifhed  by  the  meeting.  After  fome  time 
they  leparate  again,  and  each  will  continue  its  former  di¬ 
rection  near  to  the  other;  but  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
they  continue  united. 

Veins  of  metal,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  are  fre¬ 
quently,  as  it  were,  fo  comprefled  betwixt  hard  ftrata, 
that  they  are  not  an  inch  wide  ;  neverthelefs,  if  they  have 
a  firing  of  good  ore,  it  will  generally  be  worth  while  to 
purfue  them  ;  and  they  frequently  turn  out  well  at  lafl, 
after  they  have  come  into  fofter  ground.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  go  on  if  the  branches  or  lead¬ 
ers  of  ore  enlarge  either  in  width  or  depth  as  they  are 
worked  ;  but  it  is  a  bad  fign  if  they  continue  horizontal 
without  inclining  downwards  ;  though  it  is  not  proper 
always  to  dilcontinue  the  working  of  a  vein  which  has 
an  unfavourable  afpeCl  at  firlt.  Veins  of  tin  are  worth 
working  when  only  three  inches  wide,  provided  the  ore 
be  good  j  and  copper  ores,  when  fix  inches  wide,  will  pay 
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very  well  for  the  working.  Some  of  the  great  mines, 
however,  have  very  large  veins,  with  a  number  of  other 
Jmall  ones  very  near  each  other.  There  are  alio  veins 
crofling  one  another  fometimes  met  with,  which  are  called 
contras,  vulgarly  counters. 

Sometimes  two  veins  rundown  into  the  ground  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  meet  in  the  direction  of  their  depth  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  fame  oblervations  apply  to  them  which 
are  applicable  to  thofe  that  meet  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a, vein  will  fuddenly  dilappear  without 
giving  any  warning,  by  becoming  narrower,  or  of  worfe 
quality ;  which  by  the  miners  is  called  a J'tart,  or  leap,  and 
is  very  common  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  In  one  day’s 
time  they  may  thus  be  difappointed  in  the  working  of  a 
rich  vein  of  tin,  and  have  no  further  lign  of  any  thing  to 
work  upon.  At  the  fraCtured  extremity  of  their  vein 
they  perceive  a  body  of  clay  or  other  matter ;  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  recovering  their  vein  is  to  drive  on  the  work  in 
the  direction  of  the  former  part,  lb  that  their  new  work 
lhall  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  clay  that  the  other  part 
of  the  vein  does.  Sometimes  they  fink  a  fhaft  down  from 
the  1'urface  ;  but  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
recover  a  vein  when  thus  loll. 

The  method  of  difeovering  mines  is  a  matter  of  fo  much 
difficulty,  that  it  l’eems  furprifing  how  thofe  who  were  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  metals  firfl  came 
to  think  of  digging  them  out  of  the  earth.  According 
to  Lucretius,  the  dilcovery  was  made  by  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  certain  woods,  which  melted  the  veins  of  metal 
in  the  earth  beneath  them ;  but  this  feems  rather  to  be 
improbable.  Ariftotle,  however,  is  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  Lucretius ;  and  tells  us,  that,  fome  fliepherds  of 
Spain  having  fet  fire  to  the  woods,  the  earth  was  thus 
heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  filver  near  the  1'urface 
of  it  melted  and  flowed  into  a  mafs  ;  and  that  in  a  fliort 
time  the  metallic  mafs  was  difeovered  by  the  rending  of 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  an  earthquake.  The  fame  ftory 
is  told  by  Strabo,  who  aferibes  the  dilcovery  of  the  mines 
of  Andalufia  to  this  accident.  Cadmus  is  laid  by  fome 
to  have  been, the  firll  who  difeovered  gold  ;  while  others 
aferibe  this  to  Thoas  the  Thracian,  to  Mercury  the  l'on  . 
of  Jupiter,  or  to  Pifus  king  of  Italy  ;  who,  having  left  his 
own  country,  went  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  eleCted 
king  after  the  death  of  Mizraim  the  fon  of  Ham  ;  and,  on 
account  of  his  dilcovery,  was  called  the  Golden  God. 
Others  fay,  that  Eaclis,  or  Casacus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  or 
Sol  the  fon  of  Oceanus,  was  the  firll  difeoverer;  but  JEC- 
chylus  attributes  the  difeovery  not  only  of  gold,  but  of 
all  other  metals,  to  Prometheus.  The  bral's  and  copper 
mines  in  Cyprus  were  firll  difeovered  by  Cinyra  the  fon  of 
Agryopa  ;  and  Hefiod  aferibes  the  difeovery  of  the  iron- 
mines  of  Crete  to  the  Cretan  DaCtyli  Idaei.  The  extrac¬ 
tion  of  lead  or  tin  from  its  ore  in  the  ifland  of  Caffiteris, 
according  to  feveral  ancient  authors,  was  difeovered  by 
Midacritus.  The  Scripture,  however,  aferibes  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  brafs  and  iron,  or  at  leall  of#the  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  them,  to  Tubal  Cain  before  the  flood. 

In  more  modern  times,  we  know  that  mines  have  been 
frequently  difeovered  by  accident ;  as  in  fea-cliffs,  among 
broken  craggy  rocks,  by  the  walking  of  the  tide  or  floods, 
alfo  by  irruptions  and  torrents  of  water  iffuing  out  of 
hills  and  mountains,  and  fometimes  by  the  wearing  of 
high  roads.  Mr.  Pryce  mentions  another  way  by  which 
mines  have  been  difeovered,  viz.  by  fiery  corulcations ; 
which,  he  fays,  he  has  heard  from  perfons  whole  veracity 
he  is  unwilling  to  queltion.  “The  tinners  (fays  he)  ge¬ 
nerally  compare  thefe  effluvia  to  blazing  liars  or  other 
whimlical  likeneffes,  as  their  fears  or  hopes  fuggell ;  and 
fearch  with  uncommon  eagernefs  the  ground  over  which 
thefe  jack-a-lanterns  have  appeared  and  pointed  out.  We 
have  heard  but  little  of  thefe  phenomena  for  many  years  5 
whether  it  be  that  the  prefent  age  is  lefs  credulous  than  the 
foregoing,  or  that  the  ground,  being  more  perforated  by 
innumerable  new  pits  lunk  every  year,  fome  of  which,  by 
the  Itannary-laws,  are  prevented  from  being  filled  up,  has 
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given  thefe  vapours  a  more  gradual'vent,  it  is  not  necef- 
lary  to  inquire,  as  the  fact  itlelf  is  not  generally  believed." 

Mines,  however,  are  now1  molt  commonly  difeovered, 
by  invelligating  the  nature  of  fuch  veins,  ores,  and  Hones, 
as  may  leem  molt  likely  to  turn  to  account ;  but  there  is- 
a  particular  lagacity,  or  habit  of  judging  from  particular 
figns,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 
Mines,  efpecially  thofe  of  copper,  may  alfo  be  difeovered 
by  the  harlh  and  dilkgreeable  talle  of  the  waters  which 
iffue  from  them  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  this  only  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  ore  lies  above  the  level  of  the  water  which 
breaks  out;  for  it  does  not  feem  likely  that  the  tujie  of; 
the  ore  could  ajcctid,  unlefs  we  were  to  fuppofe  a  pond  or 
lake  of  water  Handing  above  it.  The  prefence  of  copper ; 
in.  any  water  is  eafily  difeovered  by  immerging  in  it  a  bit 
of  polilhed  iron,  which  will  thus  infiantly  be  turned  of  a 
copper  colour,  by  realon  of  the  precipitation  of  the  me¬ 
tal  upon  it.  A  candle,  or  piece  of  tallow,  put  into  wa¬ 
ter  of  this  kind,  will  in  a  fliort  time  be  tinged  of  a  green 
colour. 

Another  and  Hill  more  remarkable  method  of  difeover¬ 
ing  mines  is  faid  to  be  by  the  virgula  divinitoria,  or  divin¬ 
ing  rod,  which,  however  incredible  the  flories  related  con¬ 
cerning  it  may  be,  is  Hill  relied  on  by  fome,  and  among 
others  by  Mr.  Pryce.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  method  ;  but  Agricola  fuppoles  that  it 
took  its  rife  from  the  magicians,  who  pretended  to  dilco- 
ver  mines  by  enchantment.  No  mention  is  made  of  it, 
however,  before  the  nth  century,  fince  which  time  it  hast 
been  in  frequent  ufe  }  and  the  corpulcular  philofophy  has 
even  been  called  in  to  account  for  it.  But,  before  we 
pretend  to  account  for  phenomena  fo  very  extraordinary 
as  thofe  reported  of  the  virgula  divinatoria,  it  is  neceffary, 
in  the  firfl  place,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  exiit. 
Mr.  Pryce,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  believes  in  it, 
though  he  owns  that,  by  realon  of  his  conllitution  of  mind 
and  body,  he  is  almofl  incapable  of  co-operating  with  its 
influence.  The  following  account,  however,  lie  gives 
from  Mr.  William  Cook  worthy  of  Plymouth,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  known  veracity  and  great  chemical  abilities.  He 
had  the  firfl  information  concerning  this  rod  from  one 
captain  Ribeira,  w-ho  deferted  from  the  Spaniffi  fervice  in 
queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  became  captain-commandant 
in  the  garrifon  of  Plymouth  ;  in  which  town  he  latisiied 
feveral  intelligent  perfons  of  the  virtues  of  the  rod,  by 
many  experiments  on  pieces  of  metal  hid  in  the  earth,  and 
by  an  aCtual  dilcovery  of  a  copper  mine  near  Oakhamp-’ 
ton,  which  was  wrought  for  fome  years.  This  captain 
very  readily  Ihowed  the  method  of  uling  the  rod  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  would  not  by  any  means  difeover  the  fecret  of 
dillinguifliing  the  different  metals  by  it ;  though,  by  a 
conflant  attention  to  his  praCtice,  Mr.  Cookworthy  dif¬ 
eovered  it.  Captain  Ribeira  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
proper  rods  for  this  purpofe  were  thofe  cut  from  the  nut 
or  fruit  trees  ;  and  that  the  virtue  w'as  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  perfons,  and  thofe,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but  few ; 
but  Mr.  Pryce  fays,  that  the  virtue  refides  in  all  perfons 
and  in  all  rods  under  certain  circumfiances.  “The  rod 
(fays  he)  is  attracted  by  all  the  metals,  by  coals,  lime- 
ltone,  and  fprings  of  water,  in  the  following  order:  1 
Gold;  a.  Copper;  3.  Iron;  4.  Silver;  5.  Tin;  6.  Lead; 
7.  Coal  ;  8.  Limeflone  and  fprings  of  water.  One  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  different  attraClions  of  the  rod 
is  this:  Stand,  holding  the  rod  with  one  foot  advanced  ; 
put  a  guinea  under  that  foot,  and  a  halfpenny  under  the 
other,  and  the  rod  will  be  drawn  down  ;  fliift  the  pieces 
of  money,  and  the  rod  will  be  drawn  towards  the  face,  or 
backwards  to  the  gold,  which  proves  the  gold  to  have  the 
ffronger  attraction.  The  rods  formerly  ul’ed  were  fhoots 
of  one  year’s  growth  that  grew  forked  ;  but  it  is  found, 
that  two  feparate  Ihoots  tied  together  with  packthread  or 
other  vegetable  fubffance  anfwer  rather  better  than  fuch 
as  are  naturally  forked,  as  the  lhoots  of  the  latter  are  fel- 
dom  of  an  equal  fize.  They  are  to  be  tied  together  by 
the  greater  ends,  the  fmall  ones  being  held  in  the  hands. 

>  •  Hazel- 
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Hazel-rods  cut  in  the  winter,  fuels  as  are  ufed'  for  fi (lung- 
rods,  and  kept  till  they  are  dry,  do  bed  ;  though,  where 
thefe  are  not  at  hand,  apple-tree  luckers,  rods  from  peach- 
trees,  currants,  or  the  oak,  though  green,  will  anfwer  to¬ 
lerably  well.” 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  manner  of 
holding  the  rod  ;  of  which  he  gives  a  figure,  as  he  lays  it 
is  difficult  to  be  deferibed.  The  fimall  ends,  heiug  crooked, 
are  to  be  held  in  the  hands  in  a  polition  flat  or  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  upper  part  in  an  elevation  not  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  70  degrees.  “The 
rod  (fays  he)  being  properly  held  by  thofe  with  whom  it 
will  anfwer,  when  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  is  within  the 
lemidiameter  of  the  piece  of  metal  or  other  fubjeft  of  the 
rod,  it  will  be  repelled  towards  the  face,  and  continue  to 
be  fo  while  the  foot  is  kept  from  touching  or  being  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  fubjeft  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  lenlibly 
and  ltrongly  attrafted,  and  be  drawn  quite  down.  The 
rod  Ihould  be  firmly-  and  deadily  grafped  ;  for  if,  when  it 
has  begun  to  be  attrafted,  there  be  the  lead  imaginable 
jerk  or  oppofition  to  its  attraftion,  it  will  not  move  any 
more  till  the  hands  are  opened,  and  a  frefli  grafp  taken. 
The  ftronger  the  grafp  the  livelier  the  rod  moves,  pro¬ 
vided  the  grafp  be  Heady  and  of  an  equal  drengtn.  This 
obfervation  is  very  neceflary  ;  as  the  operation  of  the  rod 
in  many  hands  is  defeated  purely  by  a  jerk  or  counter- 
aftion  ;  and  it  is  from  thence  concluded,  that  there  is  no 
real  efficacy  in  the  rod,  or  that  the  perfon  who  holds  it 
wants  the  virtue ;  whereas,  by  a  proper  attention  to  this 
circumdance  in  ufing  it,  "five  perfons  in  fix  have  the  vir¬ 
tue,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  the  nut  or  fruit  bearing  rod 
will  anfwer  in  their  hands.  If  a  rod,  or  the  lead  piece  of 
one,  of  the  nut-bearing  or  fruit  kind,  be  put  under  the 
arm,  it  will  totally  dedroy  the  operation  of  the  virgtila  di- 
vimtoria,  in  regard  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  it,  except  water, 
in  thofe  hands  in  which  the  rod  naturally  operates.  If 
the  lead  animal  thread,  as  filk,  or  worded,  or  hair,  be  tied 
round  or  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  it  will  in  like  man¬ 
ner  hinder  its  operation  ;  but  the  fame  rod  placed  under 
the  arm,  or  the  lame  animal  fubdances  tied  round  or  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  rod,  will  make  it  work  in  thofe  hands, 
in  which  without  thefe  additions  it  is  not  attrafted.” 

Such  are  the  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  rod,  to 
which  it  is  probable  that  few  will  aflent ;  and  we  believe 
the  infiances  of  mines  having  been  difcovered  by  it  are 
very  rare.  Another  and  very  ancient  mode  of  dilcover- 
ing  mines,  lefs  uncertain  than  the  divining-rod,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  precarious,  is  that  called  Jhoding ; 
that  is,  tracing  them  by  loofe  flones,  fragments,  or Jhodes, 
which  may  have  been  ieparated  or  carried  od'  to  a  confi- 
derable  didance  from  the  vein,  and  are  found  by  chance 
in  running  waters,  on  the  fuperficies  of  the  ground,  ora 
little  under.  “  When  the  tinners  (fays  Mr.  Pryce)  meet 
with  a  loofe  Angle  done  of  tin-ore,  either  in  a  valley  or  in 
ploughing  or  hedging,  though  at  a  hundred  fathoms  dif- 
tance  from  the  vein  it  came  from,  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  this  work  will  not  fail  to  find  it  out.  They 
confider,  that  a  metallic  done  mud  originally  have  apper¬ 
tained  to  feme  vein,  from  which  it  was  fevered  and  cad 
at  a  didance  by  fome  violent  means.  The  deluge,  they 
fuppofe,  moved  mod  of  the  loofe  earthy  coat  of  the  globe, 
and  in  many  places  w’affied  it  off  from  the  upper  towards 
the  lower  grounds,  with  fuch  a  force,  that  mod  of  the 
backs  or  lodes  of  veins  which  protruded  themfelves  above 
the  fad  were  hurried  downwards  with  the  common  mafs  j 
whence  the  (kill  in  this  part  of  their  bulinefs  lies  much  in 
direfting  their  meafures  according  to  the  fituation  of  the 
lurtace.”  Afterwards,  however,  our  author  complains 
that  this  art  oijhoding,  as  he  calls  it,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
lofi. 

The  following  account  of  a  method  of  finding  filver- 
mines  by  Alonzo  Barba  feems  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of 
flioding  jud  now  mentioned.  “  The  veins  of  metal  (fays 
he)  are  fometimes  found  by  great  Hones  above  ground  ; 
and,  if  the  veins  be  covered,  they  hunt  them  out  after 
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this  manner  ;  viz,  taking  in  their  hands  a  fort  of  mattock, 
which  has  a  Heel  point  at  one  end  to  dig  with,  and  a  blunt 
head  at  the  other  wherewith  to  break  Hones,  they  go  to 
the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  where  the  current  of  rain¬ 
water  defeends,  or  to  fome  other  part  of  the  Ikirts  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  obferve  what  Hones  they  meet  With, 
breaking  in  pieces  thofe  that  feem  to  have  any  metal  in 
them;  whereof  they  find  many  times  both  middling  fort 
of  Hones,  and  lmall  ones  alfo,  of  metal.  Then  they  con¬ 
fider  the  fituation  of  that  place,  and  whence  thefe  Hones 
can  tumble,  which  of  neceffity  mud  be  from  higher  ground, 
and  follow  the  track  of  them  up  the  hill  as  long  as  they 
can  find  any  of  them,”  &c. 

“  Another  way  (fays  Mr.  Pryce)  of  difeovering  lode* 
is  by  working  drifts  aerofs  the  country,  as  we  call  it,  that 
is,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  vice  verja.  I  tried  the  expe¬ 
riment  in  an  adventure  under  my  management,  where  I 
drove  all  open  at  grafs  about  two  feet  in  the  dielf,  very 
much  like  a  level  to  convey  water  upon  a  mill-wheel ;  by 
fo  doing  I  was  lure  of  cutting  all  lodes  in  my  way  ;  and  I 
did  accordingly  difeover  five  courfes,  one  of  which  has 
produced  about  180  tons  of  copper  ore,  but  the  others 
were  never  wrought  upon.  This  method  of  difeovering 
lodes  is  equally  cheap  and  certain  ;  for  a  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  in  diallow  ground  may  be  driven  at  50s.  expence. ” 
In  that  kind  of  ground  called  by  our  author  feajible,  and 
which  he  explains  by  the  phrafe  tenderjiauding,  he  tells  us, 
that  “  a  very  effeftual,  proving,  and  confequential,  way,  is 
by  driving  an  adit  from  the  lowed  ground,  either  north 
or  fouth;  whereby  there  is  a  certainty  to  cut  all  lodes  at 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  fathoms  deep,  if  the  level  admits, 
of  it.  In  driving  adits  or  levels  aerofs,  north  or  fouth,  to 
unwater  mines  already  found,  there  are  many  fredi  veins 
difcovered,  which  frequently  prove  better  than  thole  they 
were  driving  to.’.’ 

After  the  mine  is  found,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
is,  whether  it  may  be  dug  to  advantage.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  its  fituation,  as  to  wood,  water,  carriage,  healthinefs, 
and  the  like  ;  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  richnel's  of 
the  ore,  the  charge  of  digging,  damping,  waffiing,  and 
(melting.  The  form  and  iituation  of  the  l'pot  (hould  be 
well  confidered.  A  mine  mud  either  happen,  1.  In  a 
mountain;  2.  I11  a  hill  ;  3.  In  a  valley;  or,  4.  In  a  flat. 
But  mountains  and  hills  are  dug  with  much  greater  eafe 
and  convenience,  chiefly  becaufe  the  drains  and  burrows, 
that  is,  the  adits  or  avenues,  may  be  here  readily  cut,  both 
to  drain  the  waterand  to  form  gangways  for  bringing  out 
the  lead,  &c.  In  all  the  four  cafes,  we  are  to  look  out  for 
the  veins  which  the  rains  or  other  accidental  thing  may 
have  laid  bare  ;  and,  if  fuch  a  vein  be  found,  it  may  often 
be  proper  to  open  the  mine  at  that  place,  efpecially  if  the 
vein  prove  tolerably  large  and  rich  ;  otherwife  the  molt 
commodious  place  for  fituation  is  to  be  chofen  for  the 
purpole,  viz.  neither  on  a  flat,  nor  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  but  on  the  (ides.  The  bed  fituation  for  a  mine,  is 
a  mountainous  woody  wliolefome  fpot,  of  a  l'afe  eafy  al- 
cent,  and  bordering  on  a  navigable  river.  The  places 
abounding  with  mines  are  generally  healthy,  as  Handing 
high,  and  every- where  expofed  to  the  air;  yet  fome  places 
where  mines  are  found  prove  poifonous,  and  can  upon  no 
account  be  dug,  though  ever  fo  rich.  The  way  of  exa¬ 
mining  a  ful'pefted  place  of  this  kind,  is  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  upon  brutes,  by  expoling  them  to  the  effluvia  or 
exhalations,  to  find  the  effefts. 

Devonffiire  and  Cornwall,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
mines  of  copper  and  tin,  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
which  gives  an  opportunity  in  many  places  to  make  adits 
or  fubterraneous  drains  to  fome  valley  at  a  didance,  by 
which  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  mine,  which  other- 
wife  would  drown  them  out  from  getting  the  ore.  Thefe 
adits  are  fometimes  carried  a*mile  or  two,  and  dug  at  a 
vad  expenfe,  as  from  2000I.  to  4000I.  efpecially  where  the 
ground  is  rocky ;  and  yet  they  find  this  cheaper  than  to 
draw  up  the  water  out  of  the  mine  quite  to  the  top,  when 
2  the 
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the  water  runs  in  plenty,  and  the  mine  is  deep.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  cannot  find  a  level  near  enough  to 
which  an  adit  may  be  carried  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
mine  ;  yet  they  find  it  worth  while  to  make  an  adit  at 
half  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed,  thereby 
laving  half  the  expenle.  Mr.  Collar,  confidering  that 
fometimes  from  fmall  dreams,  and  fomctimes  from  little 
1'prings  or  colleftions  of  rain-water,  one  might  have  a 
good  deal  of  water  above-ground,  though  not  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  turn  an  overlhot  wheel,  thought  that,  if  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  fall  might  be  had,  this  collection  of  water  might  be 
made  ufeful  in  railing  the  water  in  a  mine  to  the  adit, 
where  it  may  be  carried  off.  But  now  the  moll  general 
method  of  draining  mines  is  by  the  (team-engine. 

In  other  countries  mining  has  been  fodered  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  (late  :  immunities,  have  been  granted,  the 
workmen  have  been  furrounded  by  particular  privileges, 
and  their  operations  encouraged  by  grants  of  timber  from 
royal  foreds,  or  the  free  ufe  of  lands  and  waters.  Thus 
peculiar  fyftems  of  laws  have  often  arifen  where  the  mines 
were  important  as  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  (late.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  fort  is  indeed  to  be  traced  in  the  dannary- 
laws  of  Cornwall ;  thefe  laws,  however,  are  not  operative 
in  the  other  mining-diftrifts  of  England,  but  are  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  are  both 
included  in  the  royal  duchy  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
latter.  Here  the ftannary-laws,  (fill  exilting,  now  afford 
the  miner  but  fcanty  affiftance,  though  they  effectually 
provide  for  the  i’ecure  payment  of  the  mineral  revenue  to 
the  duke  of  Cornwall.  To  this  objeCt,  and  to  the  adjuft- 
ing  difputes  touching  the  affairs  of  tin-mines,  the  prefent 
adminiftration  of  thefe  laws  may  be  faid  to  be  directed. 
The  protection  to  the  perfon  of  the  tinner,  as  to  military 
fervice  and  proceffes  from  other  courts,  has  been  gradually 
removed;  and  the  rights  of  embounding  lands  for  his  pur- 
fuits,  and  of  obtaining  water-courfes  for  his  engines, 
have  been  queltioned,  and  in  fome  cafes  rendered  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  thefe  laws 
could  now  be  exercifed  in  their  former  conltruCtion  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  property  ;  but  a  revilion,  accommodating 
them  to  the  fair  wants  of  the  miner,  without  prejudice  to 
the  land  owner,  would  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to 
the  mining-intereft.  The  copper-mines,  being  altogether 
of  later  date  than  thofe  of  tin,  partake  of  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  dannary-laws  afford,  and  are  therefore 
governed  more  by  cuftom  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  an  exten- 
iion  of  the  privileges  of  the  tin-mines  to  thefe,  and  a  legal 
provifion  for  the  peculiar  arrangements  which  fuch  un¬ 
dertakings  require,  would  remove  many  ferious  obllacles 
to  their  profecution. 

Mining  in  England  had  a  very  early  origin,  compared 
with  the  progrefs’of  other  arts  in  the  country  ;  it- was  in 
all  probability  the  fird  fource  of  trade  to  thefe  iflands,  and 
the  tin  of  Britain  was.  known  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world 
at  a  very  remote  period.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  nation  principally  engaged  in  trad¬ 
ing  to  Britain  for  this  metal.  Tin-works  were  carried  on 
before  iron  was  in  ule  in  England,  as  may  be  prefumed 
from  the  tools  of  oak  which  have  been  found  in  ancient 
mines.  Cicero  affirmed  that  no  filver  was  to  be  found  in 
Britain;  and,  though  it  has  fince  been  proved  that  he 
was  wrong  in  that  aifertion,  yet  the  notice  taken  of  the 
fubjeCt  lerves  to  (how  that  the  metals  of  the  country  were 
the  principal  temptation  to  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Saxons  neglected  the  purfuit  of  the  metals,  but  the 
Normans  appear  to  have  worked  for  them  to  advantage  ; 
and,  from  this  time  until  the  reign  of  king  John,  the 
mines  w'ere  moltly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  when  they  are 
faid  not  to  have  been  productive ;  but  in  the  reign  en- 
fuing  they  were  -worked  by  the  lame  people  with  more 
effeft.  Edward  I.  caufed  the  Jews  to  be  baniffied  ;  and 
the  mines  were,  in  confequence,  neglected,  until  Edmund, 
the  elder  Con  of  that  king,  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  willing 
to  reitore  what  had  produced  Co  large  a  proportion  of  the 
revenue,  of  his  domain,  made  grants  important  to  the 


miner,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  king,  by  a  charter  ire 
the  33d  year  of  his  reign  ;  which  dates  that,  “  For  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  dannaries,  he  frees  the  tinners  from  all 
pleas  of  the  natives  touching  the  court,  and  from  an- 
fwering  before  any  judices,  Sec.  fave  only  the  keeper  of 
the  dannaries;  (pleas  of  land,  life,  and  member,  excepted;) 
neither  are  they  to  be  kept  from  work,  but  by  the  faid 
keeper.”  And  it  further  “  indemnifies  them  from  tolls, 
See.  gives  them  libertie  to  dig  tin  and  turf  any  where  in 
the  faid  countie,  and  to  turn  water-courfes  for  their  works 
at  pleafure  ;  with  many  other  privileges.”  It  is  from  this 
time  that  the  enactment  of  law's  for  the  government  of 
the  dannaries  may  principally  be  dated. 

The  mines  continued  to  be  protected  by  the  crown, 
and  particularly  by  Henry  VII.  until  Edward  VI.  when 
they  were  neglected  ;  and  fell  into  complete  decay  during 
the  diladrous  government  of  Mary.  When  Elizabeth 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  the  mines  of  the  kingdom  par¬ 
took  of  the  attention  wdiich  this  enterprifing  queen  be- 
dowed  on  every  objeft  from  which  an  increafe  to  the  re- 
lources,  or  an  addition  to  the  drength  of  her  government, 
might  be  derived.  The  failure  of  the  mines  had  dimi- 
nifhed  the  number,  and  annihilated  the  (kill,  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  miners  ;  the  queen  therefore  invited  over  Germans, 
and  made  extenfive  grants  in  different  parts  of  England 
to  Houghfetter  and  Thurland,  and  likewife  others  to 
William  Humphreys  and  Chridopher  Shutz.  She  alfo 
edabliihed,  in  1 568,  a  corporation,  wffiich  dill  exids,  called 
“  The  Society  for  the  Mines  Royal,”  which  had  certain 
grants  and  privileges  in  feveral  counties,  and  of  which 
William  earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  find  governor.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  lociety,  which  was  originally  a  min¬ 
ing-company,  though  now  engaged  in  linelting  ores  only, 
produced  any  important  effeft  upon  the  difeovery  of  me¬ 
tals  in  England.  The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  not 
worked  by  them,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  private 
adventurers,  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  dannaries,  and 
increafed  in  produce  and  value  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  metal.  The  whole  amount  of  tin  annually 
railed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  the  following  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles,  was  from  fourteen  hundred  to  fix- 
teen  hundred  tons.  It  is  probable  that  the  civil  wars 
which  fucceeded  injured  the  workings  of  the  mines,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  appears  from  a  note  of  Mr. 
Scawen,  of  Molinek,  who  wras  vice-warden  of  the  dan¬ 
naries,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Pryce,  that  the  tin- revenues 
were  very  fmall.  In  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I. 
the  produce  of  tin  had  again  become  confiderable,  and 
amounted,  one  year  with  another,  to  (omething  more 
than  fixteen  hundred  tons  ;  fo  that  in  the  (pace  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  its  mean  proportion  was  equal  to 
fifteen  hundred  tons  per  annum. 

After  the  foregoing  time  a  gradual  increafe  took  place 
in  the  enfuing  thirty  years  ;  for  in  the  year  1742  a  propo- 
lal  was  made  by  the  Mines  Royal  Company  in  London  to 
raife  140,000k  to  encourage  the  tin-trade  by  farming  that 
commodity  for  feven  years  at  a  certain  price.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  Cornidi  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  conlider 
of  the  propolal ;  and  they  reported,  “  That  the  quantity 
of  tin  railed  yearly  in  Cornwall,  at  an  average  for  many 
years  lad  pall,  hath  been  about  two  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  ;”  and  refolved,  “  that  three  pounds  nine  (hil¬ 
lings  for  grain-tin,  and  three  pounds  five  (hillings  per 
hundred-weight  for  common  tin,  are  the  lowed  prices  for 
which  fuch  tin  will  be  fold  to  the  contractors,  exclufive 
of  all  coinage  duties  and  fees.”  The  produce  qf  the  tin- 
mines  was  much  more  confiderable  afterwards;  and  from 
1760  to  1780  it  was  reckoned  at  about  two  thoufand  eight 
hundred  tons  a-year,  which  was  w'orih  the  annual  fum  of 
about  i8o,oool.  Copper  began  to  be  worked  in  Cornwall 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century,  and  the  amount  had 
attained  at  the  period  jult  quoted  to  about  the  fame  an¬ 
nual  fum  of  1 80,000k  making  the  mineral  returns  of  this 
didrift  at  this  period,  viz.  about  1780,  to  be  of  the  yearly 
value  of  360,000k 
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The  tin-mines  have  not  beenfo  important  to  the  Cornilh 
miners  fince  the  difcovery  of  copper  as  they  were  before  ; 
the  produce  of  the  latter  having'  increafed  moll  rapidly, 
while  the  former  have  not  made  any  proportional  pro- 
grefs.  As  the  fubjedt  is  very  interefting  in  eftimating  the 
power  of  this  country  to  fupply  raw  materials  for  its  nu¬ 
merous  manufactures,  we  lhall  give  ftatements  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  other  particulars  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  from  the  early  part  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  prefent  time.  The  chief  part  of  the  tin  in  the 
following  ftatement  was  produced  from  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  alone,  as,  although  Devon  had  anciently  yielded 
a  large  proportion  of  tin,  yet  before  this  period  the  mines, 
or  rather  the. dream- works,  of  the  latter  county,  had  be¬ 
come  exhaufted,  and  were  incapable. of  producing  any  no¬ 
table  proportion  of  ore. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Tin  raifed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
from  1700  to  1800. 


Dates. 

1  ons 

AnnualTons. 

frice 

per 

Ton. 

■innual  Value. 

1700  to  1720 

32,000 

1600 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

1720  to  1740 

4-2,000 

2100 

66 

0 

O 

1 38,600  0  0 

1740  to  1750 

25,000 

2500 

f>5 

O 

O 

162,500  00 

1750  to  1760 

26,580 

2658 

63 

7 

6 

168,450  150 

1760  to  1770 

27,277 

2728 

66 

6 

8 

180,957  6  8 

1770  to  1780 

27,498 

2750 

60 

2 

O 

i65>275  0  0 

1780  to  1790 

29A83 

2958 

68 

2 

O 

201,439  8  0 

1790  to  t8oo 

32,450 

3245 

73 

I 

O 

227,047  2  6 

From  this  Table  we  may  obferve  a  regular  increafe  in 
the  quantities  raifed;  but,  as  the  price  of  the  metal  did 
not  advance  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  charges 
on  labour,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  articles  ufed  in 
the  mines,  we  cannot  account  for  the  greater  produce 
from  increafed  demand,  but  only  from  the  power  derived 
by  improved  means  of  working,  and  thus  of  bringing  the 
metal  to  market  at  a  cheaper  rate.  About  the  year  1770 
the  quantity  raifed  appears  to  have  been  greater  than  the 
demand  required,  and  the  price  feerns  to  have  been  lower 
than  at  any  former  period,  which  was  probably  likewife 
affe&ed  by  the  war,  and  by  the  influx  of  tin  imported  into 
Europe  by  the  Dutch  from  their  pofieflions  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  it  is  raifed  as  well  as  in  England.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  that  followed  in  the  next  period,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  revival  of  trade,  in  confequence  of  the 
peace  which  followed  the  American  war;  but  this  again 
produced  an  over-quantity  in  the  market,  followed  by  a 
depreflion  in  value  very  injurious  to  the  miners,  which 
was  feverely  felt  about  1789,  when,  by  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  G.  Unwin,  an  export  of  tin  to  China,  through  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  took  place,  that  abforbed  the  fur- 
plus  which  the  European  market  did  not  require  ;  and 
thus  the  price  advanced  again  to  a  rate  higher  than  any 
preceding  one.  This  export  to  India  has  continued  ever 
fince ;  and  may  probably  increafe,  notwithftanding  that 
tin  is  found  in  fome  conliderable  quantity  in  Alia. 

From  1800  to  the  prefent  time  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall 
•have  rather  declined,  and  are  probably  gradually  exhauft- 
,ing,  this  metal  not  being  found  to  penetrate  l’o  far  into 
the  earth  as  copper,  and  therefore  but  few  mines  have 
been  found  to  continue  produftive  at  very  conliderable 
depths.  Any  decline  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall  has,  however,  been  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  rapid  advances  which  the  copper-mines 
have  made  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  difttibt,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  lo  great  as  to  render  them  of  the 
higheft  confideration,  and  to  give  thefe  concerns  the  pre¬ 
cedence  over  all  fimilar  undertakings  of  any  country. 

Cornwall  poffeffes  many  eminent  advantages  as  a  min¬ 
ing-country,  of  which  its  maritime  fituation  is  among  the 
moft  important;  but  another  is,  that  it  is  peopled  by  a 
race  of  men  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  employment.  The 
Cornilh  miners  unite  great  courage  to  perfonal  ftrength 
and  activity,  while  we  may  obferve  in  their  character  in¬ 
telligence  mixed  with  perfevering  enterprife,  and  pati¬ 
ence  of  fatigue  with  a  confiderable  independence  of  fpirit. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fyftem  of  management 
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adopted  in  the  mines,  which  long  ufage  has  matured  into 
a  fyftem  as  beneficial  to  the  mine-owners  as  ftimulating  to 
the  exertions  of  the  workmen,,  has  tended  much  to  ren¬ 
der  the  latter  what  they  now  are,  though  their  infulated 
fituation  has  likewife  probably  preferved  to  them  much  of 
their  original  charadter  as  a  people. 

We  have  before  oblerved  that  copper  began  to  be  fought 
after  in  Cornwall  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have  no  exadt  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertakings  forits  purfuit  in 
their  earlieft  ftage.  In  a  few  years,  howeveF,  the  quantity 

Eroduced  had  attained  to  a  confiderabie  amount;  and  we 
tall  be  enabled  to  trace  pretty  accurately  the  progrefs  af¬ 
terwards  made.  The  firft  document  on  the  fubjedt  is  the 
following  : 


Statement  of  the  Returns  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall, 
from  1 726  to  1775. 


Dates. 

Tons  0 

Ore. 

Average 

i’riceperTon. 

Amount. 

Annualj^uanti- 
ty  of  FineCopper. 

1726  to  1735 

64,800 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

(Probably) 

7 

15  10 

473*5°° 

700  Tons. 

1736  to  1745 

75>520 

7 

8  6 

560,106 

830 

1746  to  1755 

98,790 

7 

8  0 

7  3D457 

1080 

1756  to  1765 

169,699 

7 

6  6 

1,243,054 

1 800 

17 66  to  1775  264,273 

6 

14  6 

1*778,337 

26  50 

This  account  is  taken  from  Pryce’s  Mineralogia  Cor- 
nubienfis,  excepting  the  laft  column  of  the  quantities  'of 
metal  produced  from  the  ores,  which  it  was  defirable  to 
exhibit,  in  order  to  compare  the  increafe  of  late  years,  of 
which  the  quantity  of  fine  copper  is  the  only  true  criterion, 
the  ores  often  differing  materially  in  their  metallic  con¬ 
tent.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  Cornwall  the  produce  of  cop¬ 
per  increafed  in  fifty  years  from  about  700  tons  of  fine 
metal  per  annum  to  2650  tons. 

Copper-mines  were  not  attended  to  in  England  much 
before  the  dates  in  the  preceding  Table,  the  difcovery 
of  this  metal  probably  having  taken  place  in  working 
the  tin-mines,  which  had  been  wrought  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  Soon  after  that  difcovery,  in  1691,  a  charter  was 
granted  tofirjofeph  Herne  and  others,  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  were  thereby  incorporated  as  a  company  for  the 
purpofes  of  refining  and  purifying  copper-ores.  This 
company  ftill  exifts,  and  is  now  commonly  called  the 
Englifli  Copper  Company. 

For  the  firft  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  laft  century, 
and  always  before,  moft  of  the  copper  and  brafs  utenfils 
for  culinary  and  other  purpofes  of  this  country  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  procured  from  the 
manufactories  itnmeinorially  eftablilhed  at  Nuremberg  and 
various  other  parts  of  Germany ;  even  brafs  pans  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  dairies  of  our  country  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured  but  of  the  German  make.  So  late  as  1745,  1746, 
and  1750,  copper  tea-kettles,  faucepans,  and  pots  of  all 
lizes,  were  imported  here  in  large  quantities  from  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Holland  ;  but,  through  the  perfevering  in- 
duftry,  capital,  and  enterpriiing  fpirit,  of  our  miners  and 
manufacturers,  thefe  imports  became  totally  unneceflary, 
the  articles  being  all  made  here,  and  far  better  than  any 
other  country  could  produce. 

During  all  that  time  the  price  of  copper  will  be  found 
to  have  been  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  the  years  1808,  1809, 
1810,  and  1811,  notwithftanding  the  great  difference  in 
the  value  of  money,  and  confequent  advance  of  price  on 
materials  ufed  in  mining,  and  of  the  wages  of  labour  em¬ 
ployed  therein. 

It  appears  that  government  paid  for  copper  ufed  in  their 
coinages  in  the  year  1694  at  the  rate  of  i8d.  a-pound  or 
1 681.  a-ton  for  metal  the  produce  of  Sweden;  and  in  1717, 
they  were  fupplied  with  Engliih  copper  at  the  rate  of 
i_5|d.  a-pound,  or  147I.  a-ton."  The  reduction  here  fpe- 
cified  in  value  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the  increaf- 
ing  produce  of  the  Engliih  mines  ;  and  accordingly  the 
price  went  on  to  lower  nearly  in  proportion  to  the°quan- 
tity  which  was  thus  brought  into  the  market.  In  the 
5  R  year 
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year  1720,  copper  was  Told  for  about  s?ob  a-ton,  and  de¬ 
clined  towards  the  year  1772  to  the  price  of  iool.  a-ton. 
About  the  year  1773,  new  copper-mines  being  difcovered 
in  Derbyfhire  and  Wales,  and  frelh  l'upplies  of  fine  cop¬ 
per  coming  from  thence  to  market  in  competition  with 
the  Cornilh  copper,  the  price  of  it  fell  gradually  until  1781. 
In  this  year  the  Eaft-India  Company  firft  paid  fo  little  as 
79].  a-ton  for  cake-copper.  This  great  reduftion  was 
owing  to  a  warm  conteft  which  took  place  between  the 
owners  of  the  Cornifh  mines  and  thofe  of  the  Paris  Moun¬ 
tain  mine  in  Anglefea,  which  had  become  amazingly  pro- 
duftive,  and  fo  as  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  former.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  afterwards  made  between  the  parties 
principally  concerned  in  the  mines  of  thefe  tw’o  diftri&s, 
by  which  the  price  was  fomewhat  advanced,  but  did  not 
exceed  at  any  time  841.  a-ton,  and  continued  at  nearly  the 
fame  rate  until  the  year  1791. 

By  this  time  England,  inftead  of  depending  upon  fo¬ 
reign  mines  for  a  fupply  of  copper,  had  become  one  of 
the  principal  fources  from  which  the  world  at  large  was 
furnifhed  with  this  ufeful  metal.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1791  we  find  that  the  exports  of  different  articles  in 
which  copper  either  formed  the  whole  or  the  principal 
ingredient,  amounted  to  a  very  confiderable  branch  of 
trade,  and  that  thefe  articles  went  in  large  quantities  to 
thofe  very  countries  upon  which  England  had  formerly 
depended  for  a  fupply.  Among  thefe  may  be  noticed 
Holland,  Germany,  and  even  Sweden  itfelf.  The  total 
exports  were,  in  1791, 

Tons.  C.  qrs.  lbs.  £.  s.  d. 

Wrought  copper  3082  3  3  1 1  value 358,844  9  1 

Brafs  and  plated  goods  2324  2  o  n  209,769  8  9 

5406  5  3  22  568,613  17  10 

Comparing  this  with  the  produce  of  copper  in  Cornwall 
in  the  year  1775,  as  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Pryce,  which 
was  only  2650  tons,  and  allowing  for  what  might  be 
brought  to  market  from  Anglefea,  we  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  judge  of  the  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  metal  from 
the  Cornifh  mines  in  this  period  of  fixteen  years,  even  un¬ 
der  the  difcouraging  circumltance  of  great  competition  and 
reduced  prices.  Befides  this  vafl  export,  a  new  fource  of 
confumption  forcopperhad  in  the  mean  timearifen  at  home 
in  the  ufe  of  it  very  extenfively  in  fheathingand  faftening 
fhips ;  and  this  alone  would  require  confiderable  quantities. 

At  length,  many  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  who  were  large  confumers  of  copper,  had 
©bferved  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  metal  in 
the  ore  paid  to  the  miner,  and  the  price  at  which  they 
bought  it  when  fmelted.  They  law  no  other  reafon  for 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party  between  the  miner  and 
confumer,  but  the  capital  neceffary  for  the  ereftion  of 
frnelting  works ;  and,  this  being  eafily  railed  by  fhares,  a 
company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Birmingham 
Mining  and  Copper  Company  ;  their  objeft  being  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  copper  by  adventuring  in  the 
mines,  as  well  as  to  procure  it  for  their  manufacture  by 
purchaiing  and  frnelting  the  ores.  Other  fmelting-com- 
panies  were  afterwards  formed  upon  fimilar  principles  ; 
and,  the  demand  for  copper  advancing  rapidly,  while  the 
quantity  produced  in  Anglefea  and  other  parts  of  England 
leffened,  the  mines  of  Cornwall  flouriflied  in  proportion. 

The  advance  on  copper  began  to  be  felt  about  1792, 


when  it  had  attained  the  price  of  iool.  per  ton  ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  after  (1799),  it  had  reached  124I.  being 
ftill,  however,  much  lower  than  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century. 

We  may  recoiled  that  the  quantity  of  copper  raifed  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1775,  was  about  2650  tons  a-year : 
in  1789  it  had  increafed  to  about  3000  tons  ;  which  in¬ 
creafe  was  progreflive,  as  in  the  year  1797,  according  to 
the  report  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  quan¬ 
tity  amounted  to  5093  tons;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1798)  was  5427  tons.  So  that  we  fee,  in  the  period 
of  about  feventy  years  from  1726,  the  annual  quantity 
produced  by  this  dillrid  had  rifen  from  750  to  5427  tons; 
and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  an  article,  valuable  as 
a  raw  material,  affording,  after  it  pafles  from  the  hands  of 
the  miner,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  profit  to  thoufands, 
had  rifen  from  the  linn  of  47,3  50I.  to  about  6oo,oool.  a-year. 

About  this  period  a  part  of  the  county  of  Devon  began 
to  attrad  notice  as  a  mining-diftrid,  although  it  might 
rather  feem  to  belong  to  Cornwall,  if  a  divifion  had  been 
made  between  the  counties  by  a  line  that  an  obferver  of 
the  geology  would  have  chalked  out,  rather  than  by  the 
arbitrary  limit  of  a  river.  The  mines  of  Devon  may, 
therefore,  fairly  be  ranked  as  a  branch  of  the  great  mine¬ 
ral  country  adjoining,  as  their  features  are  nearly  alike, 
the  produds  very  fimilar,  and  the  fyftem  of  working  de¬ 
rived  from  Cornwall.  A  fpace  of  no  confiderable  extent 
indeed  is  to  be  found  lying  between  the  weftern  and  molt 
confiderable  mines  in  Cornwall  and  thofe  on  its  eaftem 
limits,  which  intervening  trad  is  comparatively  unpro- 
dudive  in  mineral  treafures. 

It  is  probable  that,  before  the  year  1800,  the  mines  of 
Devon,  which  are  moltly  fituate  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Taviftock,  did  not  yield  more  in  any  one  year 
than  about  100  tons  of  fine  copper ;  and  even  this  was  a 
very  recent  dilcovery.  We  lhall  now  fee  that  they  went 
on,  together  with  thofe  of  Cornwall,  augmenting  in  im¬ 
portance.  From  1798  to  1804,  the  produce  of  the  Cornifh 
mines  appears  to  have  continued  pretty  fteadily  at  about 
5500  tons  of  fine  copper  a-year;  while  the  Devon  mines 
in  the  fame  period  increafed  their  returns  very  rapidly, 
which  had  reached,  about  this  time,  to  about  300  tons  of 
fine  copper  a-year. 

The  price  of  the  metal  we  mentioned  to  have  been,  in 
1799,  about  124I.  a-ton;  and  until  1804  a  gradual  increafe 
was  experienced,  although  the  fupply  was  fomewhat  larger. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  owing  to  the  flourilhing 
Hate  of  the  export-trade,  the  value  of  copper  role  very  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  180I.  a-ton 
to  the  miner.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  the  value 
of  copper  has  experienced  violent  and  rapid  fiuduations, 
being,  at  one  time,  at  half  the  price  of  the  year  1805  ;  and, 
as  this  proved  a  caufe  of  great  embarraffment  and  lofs  to 
the  adventurers  in  the  mines,  fo  it  tended  to  reduce  again 
the  quantity  of  copper  railed.  The  year  or  two  following 
1805  were,  as  might  be  expedled,  even  more  productive 
than  that  in  which  the  price  attained  its  higheft  pitch,  for 
the  exertions  it  caufed  operated  long  after  the  price  began 
to  decline.  We  lhall  here  fubjoin  a  llatement  of  the 
Quantity  of  Copper  Ores  and  Fine  Copper  produced  by 
the  Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  during  the  Years  1808 
to  1 81 1,  and  the  value  calculated  according  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  ftandard,  or  miner’s  price  of  the  metal. 


Copper 

Ores. 

Fine  Copper. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

qiS. 

lbs. 

1808 

Cornwall  - 

73,434 

2 

1 

7118 

5 

1 

17 

Devon  -  - 

3725 

O 

0 

369 

IO 

O 

0 

1809 

Cornwall  - 

72,038 

12 

2 

6972 

1 7 

O 

24 

Devon  -  - 

3210 

O 

0 

365 

I 

3 

0 

1810 

Cornwall  - 

76,525 

14 

3 

6651 

18 

2 

5 

Devon  -  - 

3713 

O 

0 

354 

15 

O 

0 

1811 

Cornwall  - 

70,039 

O 

1 

5948 

7 

O 

22 

Devon  -  - 

3540 

O 

0 

323 

13 

O 

0 

Average  Standard 
per  Ton. 


£. 
^  107 


122 

141 

125 


Annual  Amount,  alter 
deducting  Charges  of 
Smtliing. 


£. 

781,348 

875r784 

969,376 

767,379 


16 

2 

19 

4 


Upon 
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Upon  this  and  the  preceding  Table  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  mines  confifted  of  about  6500  tons  of  ore,  and 
700  tons  of  fine  copper,  yielding  to  the  miners,  who,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  fubjefr,  did  not  then  receive  from 
the  finelters  a  price  for  their  ores  adequate  to  the  value  of 
the  metal  they  contained,  no  more  than  45,000!.  a-year. 
And  we  have  found  this  produce  increafed,  at  the  early 
part  of  the  prefent  century,  to  the  annual  quantity  of 
near  80,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  more  than  7000  tons  of 
fine  copper,  worth  to  the  miners  an  annual  fum  little 
fhort  of  i,ooo,oool. 

The  copper-mines  now  working  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
are  about  70,  of  which  fixty-one  are  in  Cornwall  only. 
But  we  are  informed,  the  copper-mines  have  of  late  been 
declining  in  their  produce,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
general  (late  of  trade  rendering  the  price  of  the  metal  un¬ 
equal  to  the  charge  of  producing  it.  The  prefent  value 
of  copper,  as  was  obferved  in  a  former  part  of  this  article, 
is  as  low  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  we  can 
only  account  for  the  poffibility  of  this  happening  without 
abfolute  ruin  to  the  mines,  by  the  facilities  which  the  great 
improvements  in  all  the  various  operations  of  mining 
have  given  for  lefl'ening  manual  labour  and  confequent 
expenfe.  This  very  improvement  has,  however,  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  more  rapid  exhauftion  of  the  ores,  and,  though 
difcovery  has  hitherto  in  this  dirtriCt  kept  pace  with  the 
gradual  walle,  yet  it  is  impofiible  not  to  forefee  that,  as 
the  country  is  even  now  very  fully  explored,  a  time  mull 
arrive  when  the  quantity  of  metal  produced  will  grow 
lels,  and  the  price  in  conlequence  mull  advance. 

That  certain  diftri&s  may  become  exhaufted  is  more 
than  probable,  but  others  now  unexplored  by  the  hand  of 
man  may  be  found.  New  powers,  as  far  furpafiing  thofe 
of  the  fteam-engine  as  they  did  all  former  ones,  may 
give  the  means  of  penetrating  the  earth  to  depths  now 
unattainable,  and  veins  may  hereafter  be  followed  to 
fituations  which  are  forbidden  at  prefent  by  the  value  of 
their  produce  or  the  want  of  fufficient  exertion.  The  re- 
fult  of  a  gradual  exhauftion  of  mines  now  exifting  feems 
likely  to  be  this  •.  At  firft  the  price  of  metals  will  increafe 
in  proportion  to  their  fcarcity ;  this  advance  in  value  will 
lead  to  a  greater  produce  by  new  efforts  even  in  the  dif- 
triCts  which  are  exhaufting;  and,  after  thefe  begin  again  to 
fail,  which  they  will  do  more  rapidly  from  the  increaled 
exhauftion,  new  diftriCts  will  be  fought  after,  and  perhaps 
uncultivated  countries  even  become  peopled  by  the  want 
of  what  is  now  become  fo  neceftary  to  human  life. 

The  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  generally  worked 
by  a  company  of  proprietors,  called  adventurers,  who  agree 
with  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  lord  of  the  foil,  as  he  is 
ui'ually  denominated,  to  work  the  mine  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  paying  him,  by  way  of  rent,  a  proportion 
of  the  ores  railed,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  The  grant 
thus  made  to  the  adventurers  is  called  a  Jet;  and  the 
lord’s  rent,  if  paid  in  ore,  is  called  the  djh,  (probably 
from  the  ancient  practice  of  meafuring  it  by  a  veffel  of 
that  fort ;)  and,  when  fettled  for  in  money,  has  the  term 
dues  applied  to  it. 

The  adventurers  divide  their  undertaking  into  fhares 
of  different  magnitude,  but  ufually  forming  in  the  whole 
fomeeven  and  eafily-divifible  number.  The  fmalleft  fhare 
ufually  held  by  one  adventurer  is  a  fixty-fourth  part ; 
though  in  fome  large  mines  this  fhare  is  divided,  and  a 
perlon  may  then  have  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
part  of  the  whole,  while  others  may  hold  eighths,  others 
fixteenths  or  thirty-feconds,  and  fome  larger  proportions ; 
but  the  whole  added  together  make  up  lixty-four  fhares. 
Any  part  of  the  concern  held  by  one  perfon  is  generally 
called  a  dole,  and  diftinguifhed  as  to  its  relation  to  the 
whole  by  adjoining  to  this  word  the  denomination  of  its 
value,  as  an  eighth  dole,  a  fixteenth  dole,  &c. 

Mines  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  ufually  named  as 
foon  as  they  are  undertaken ;  and  this  practice  feems  to 
have  been  of  confiderable  antiquity,  as  the  word  wheal , 
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or  huel,  ufually  even  now  prefixed  to  thefe  appellations, 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  Cornifh  language,  and  figni- 
fies  “  a  work,  or  mine.”  The  other  parts  of  the  names 
of  mines  often  relate  to  their  fituation,  or  have  been  given 
in  compliment  to  fome  perfon  conne&ed  with  them,  or 
adopted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  adventurers.  Thus 
Wheal  Rofe  is  probably  derived  from  the  Cornifh  word 
ros,  a  valley,  and  means  therefore  the  Mine  in  the  Valley ; 
Wheal  Godolphin  has  the  name  of  a  family ;  and  among 
the  arbitrary  appellations,  which  are  the  moft  numerous, 
may  be  inftanced  Wheal  Unity,  Wheal  Virgin,  Wheal 
Jewel,  &c. 

The  hounds,  or  limits  of  the  fet  of  a  mine,  are  ufually 
marked  out  upon  the  furface,  and  include  the  fpace  of 
ground  in  which  any  company  of  adventurers  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  right  of  working.  Bounds  for  working 
tin  are  recognized  by  the  ftannary-laws  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  as  a  property  in  themfelves,  dillinfit  from  the 
pofl'eflion  of  the  foil ;  and  were  probably  originally  granted 
to  encourage  the  learcfi  for  this  metal  by  the  laws  of  the 
duchy,  that  the  revenue  of  the  chief  lord  might  not  fuft’er 
by  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  polfeffor  of  the  foil  to  have 
its  furface  difturbed.  Tin-bounds  that  have  been  legally 
renewed,  or  pofl'effion  retained,  are  even  now  in  their 
original  ftate  in  this  refpeCt;  but  copper-mines,  and  alfo 
many  tin-mines,  are  at  prefent  generally  held  of  the  pof- 
fefl'or  of  the  fee. 

Mines  are  generally  conducted  in  Cornwall  and  Devon 
by  a  manager  appointed  by  the  adventurers,  who  hold 
meetings  at  the  counting-houfe  to  revife  and  pafs  the 
accounts,  and  to  debate  and  determine  on  all  fubjefts  re¬ 
lative  to  the  profecution  of  the  w'orks  fubmitted  to  them. 
Under  the  principal  agent  others  are  appointed,  who  are 
practical  miners,  and  who  fuperintend  the  various  opera¬ 
tions,  and  fettle  the  terms  of  the  contrails  with  the  work¬ 
men,  which  are  made  by  a  kind  of  public  auCtion.  Thefe 
agents  are  called  captains,  and  the  number  employed  in 
a  mine  is  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance. 
Some  attend  principally  to  the  works  below,  and  are 
therefore  called  under -ground- captains ;  others  take  charge 
of  the  operations  on  the  furface,  and  are  therefore  diftin- 
gu ilhed  by  the  appellation  of  graj's-captains. 

The  eftablifhment  of  a  mine  further  includes  occafion- 
ally  an  engineer,  a  head  carpenter,  and  a  fmith,  who  have 
each  their  workmen  under  their  care;  a  pitman,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  fixing  and  repair  of  the  pump-work  ;  a  timber- 
man  or  binder,  who  luperintends  the  conftruCtion  of  the 
wood-work  under  ground,  for  lecuring  the  fliafts,  ladders, 
levels,  and  fo  on :  and,  belides  thefe  operative  men,  there 
are  ufually  clerks  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  perfons  to 
receive  and  deliver  to  the  workmen  the  materials  ufed 
in  their  operations. 

The  miners  working  under  ground  are  divided  into 
two  claffes,  according  to  the  mode  by  which  they  are  paid. 
Thole  of  the  firft  clafs  are  called  tributevs,  who  work  on 
the  productive  parts  of  the  mine,  and  receive  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ore,  which  they  procure  and  make  merchant¬ 
able,  for  their  labour.  This  mode  of  payment,  by  its  oc¬ 
casionally  leading  to  unufual  profit,  ftimulates  fo  great 
exertion  in  the  difcovery  of  frelh  depofits  of  ore  ;  and  is 
therefore  conducive  to  the  interefts  of  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  workman.  To  the  reward  thus  held  out  to 
lkill  and  intelligence,  may  probably  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  thefe  qualities,  w'hich  may  be  obferved  more 
particularly  in  this  clafs  of  Cornifti  miners.-  The  other 
workmen  employed  under  ground  are  denominated  tut- 
work-men,  who  agree  for  linking  lhafts,  driving  levels, 
and  fo  on,  at  a  certain  price  per  fathom.  Theie  prices 
are  exceedingly  various,  as  the  rock  to  be  penetrated  dif¬ 
fers  in  degrees  of  hardnefs,  or  the  nature  of  the  work  ex- 
pofes  the  men  to  more  or  lels  danger  or  inconvenience 
from  water  or  bad  air. 

The  people  employed  on  the  furface  in  drefling  the 
ores,  generally  perform  their  labour  by  talk-work,  the 
amounts  being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  tributers 
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whofe  ore  is  undergoing  this  procefs.  The  copper-ores, 
when  ready  for  fale,  are  fampled  by  agents  of  the  fmei  ting- 
companies,  who  vifit  the  mines  for  that  purpofe,  and  are 
fold  on  a  fixed  day  by  a  public  fale,  called  a  ticketing,  and 
afterwards  weighed  and  carried  to  a  port,  and  (hipped  to 
Wales,  where  the  copper- fmelting-houles  in  general  are. 
Tin-ores  are  fmelted  in  Cornwall,  and  are  fold  by  the 
miner  to  the  owners  of  the  fmelting-houfes  by  private 
contrail,  valuing  them  by  an  allay  made  by  the  buyer. 
In  this  refpeit  the  value  of  tin-ores  is  determined  by  a 
mode  more  uncertain  and  irregular  than  that  employed 
for  copper,  the  allay  of  which  is  conducted  with  extreme 
care,  and  wonderful  accuracy. 

'  Some  individual  mines  in  Cornwall  employ  near  a 
thoufand  perlons,  and  have  feveral  fteam-engines  w'orking 
for  the  different  purpofes  of  pumping  the  water  and  railing 
the  ore.  In  the  county  of  Devon,  llreams  of  water  being 
at  hand,  large  overfhot  wheels  are  employed  for  working 
the  pumps,  and  feveral  have  been  ereiled  of  late  years 
equal  in  power  to  the  larger  fteam-engines.  Within  a 
very  late  period,  the  fame  economical  means  have  been 
applied  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  to  the  winding  tip 
the  ores  from  under  ground,  which,  from  the  crooked- 
nefs  of  the  fhafts  of  copper-mines,  was  a  work  of  more 
difficulty  than  might  at  firft  appear. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative,  hath  all  mines  of  gold 
and  filver  to  make  money;  and  therefore  thofe  mines, 
which  are  properly  royal,  and  to  which  the  king  is  enti¬ 
tled  when  found,  are  only  thofe  of  filver  and  gold.  2  Injl. 
577.  By  the  old  common  law,  if  gold  or  filver  be  found 
in  mines  of  bafe  metal,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome, 
the  whole  was  a  royal  mine,  and  belonged  to  the  king; 
though  others  fay  that  this  was  only  the  cafe  when  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  filver  was  of  greater  value  than  the 
quantity  of  bafe  metal.  Plowd.  336.  But,  by  ftatute,  no 
mines  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or  lead,  lhall  be  adjudged  royal 
mines,  though  gold  or  filver  be  extrailed.  1  W.  M. 
c.  30.  And  perfons  having  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c. 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame,  although  claimed  to  be  royal  mines ; 
but  the  king,  or  perfons  claiming  royal  mines  under  his 
authority,  may  have  the  ore,  (except  tin-ore  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,)  paying  to  the  owners  of  the  mines,  within 
thirty  days  after  it  lhall  be  railed,  and  before  removed, 
1 61.  per  ton  for  copper-ore  waflied  and  made  merchanta¬ 
ble  ;  for  lead-ore,  9I.  per  ton ;  tin  or  iron,  40s.  &c.  5  W. 
&•  J\I.  c.  6.  If  any  perfon  malicioully  fet  on  fire  any 
mine  or  pit  of  coal,  he  lhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  If  any  perfon  fhall 
wilfully  or  malicioully  fet  fire  to,  burn,  demolilh,  pull 
down,  or  otherwife  deftroy  or  damage,  any  fire-engine,  or 
other  engine  eredled  for  draining  water  from  coal-mines, 
or  for  drawing  coals  out  of  the  fame;  or  for  draining 
water  from  any  mine  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  mi¬ 
neral  ;  or  any  bridge,  waggon-way,  or  trunk,  ereiled  for 
conveying  coals  from  any  coal-mine,  or  lfaith  for  depo- 
iiting  the  fame ;  or  any  bridge,  or  waggon-way,  eredfed 
for  conveying  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  any  other  mineral, 
from  fuch  mine,  or  caufe  the  fame  to  be  done  ;  he  lhall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranfported  for  feven  years. 
9  Geo.  III.  c.  29.  Provided  that  no  perfon  be  profecuted 
under  this  adt  beyond  eighteen  months  after  the  offence 
committed.  By  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  77.  deftroying  or 
damaging  mines,  or  roads  leading  to  or  from  the  fame,  &c. 
incurs  the  guilt  of  mifdemeanor;  and  any  perion  fo  of¬ 
fending  may,  on  convidtion,  be  imprifoned  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  fix  months.  Colliers  and  miners  working- 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  their  agreement,  or  not  fulfilling 
their  contrails,  lhall,  on  convidtion,  forfeit  not  exceeding 
40s.  and  on  non-payment  be  imprifoned  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  fix  months,  or  until  the  penalty  and  cofts  lhall 
be  paid.  Stealing  ore  out  of  mines  is  no  larceny,  except 
only  thofe  of  black-lead,  the  Healing  ore  out  of  which  is 
felonjj,  punilhable  with  imprifonment  and  whipping,  or 
tranlportation  not  exceeding  feven  years ;  tend-  efcaping 


from  fuch  imprifonment,  or  returning  from  traafpopta- 
tion,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  jo. 

To  MINE,  v.  71.  To  dig  mines  or  burrows  ;  to  form  any 
hollows  under  ground. — Of  this  various  matter  the  ter- 
reftrial  globe  confifts,  from  its  furface  to  the  greateft  depth 
we  ever  dig  or  mine.  Woodwurd. 

The  ranging  ftork  in  (lately  beeches  dwells; 

The  climbing  goats  on  hills  fecurely  feed  ; 

The  mining  conies  Ihroud  in  rocky  cells.  Wotton. 

To  pradlife  feeret  means  of  injury: 

Mining  fraud  lhall  find  no  way  to  creep 

Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice.  Sackvilfe. 

To  MINE,  v.  a.  To  fap;  to  ruin  by  mines  ;  to  deftroy 
by  flow  degrees,  or  feeret  means. — If  an  houfebande  man 
wifte  in  what  houre  the  theef  would  come,  fotheli  he 
fchulde  wake,  and  not  luffre  his  houfe  to  be  myned. 
Wicliffe,  St.  Luke  xii. 

It  will  but  (kin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infeits  unfeen.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

MINE-ADVEN'TURERS  (Company  of),  had  its  firft 
rife  about  the  year  1690,  when  certain  mines  of  lead  and 
copper  were  found  in  South  Wales,  which  were  divided 
by  the  proprietors  into  twenty-four  (hares ;  and  in  1693 
fub-divided  into  four  thoufand  and  eight  (hares,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-two  years  and  a  half ;  to  which  term  five 
years  more  were  added  in  1698,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
company  regulated  by  a  new  conllitution.  In  1 704,  queen 
Anne  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  this  company ; 
in  conlequence  of  which  feveral  new  lhares  were  added, 
fo  that  the  whole  number  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  and 
twelve.  However,  the  interefts  of  this  corporation  were 
fo  ill  managed;  that  the  proprietors  and  creditors  peti¬ 
tioned  parliament  in  1710,  and  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  its  (late.  The 
refult  of  the  enquiry  was  a  cenlure  on  the  principal  ma¬ 
nagers  ;  and  though,  in  1711,  a  law  was  palled  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  company,  and  the  relief  of  the 
creditors  and  proprietors,  nothing  could  preferve  it  from 
finking. 

MI'NE-DIGGER,  or  Mine-man,/  One  who  digs  in 
mines. — A  mine-digge7-  may  meet  with  a  gem  which  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of.  Boyle. — The  heedlefs  mine- 
man  aims  only  at  obtaining  a  quantity  of  fuch  metal  as 
may  be  vendible.  Boyle. 

MI'NE-PIT,  f.  Amine. — A  workman,  to  avoid  idle- 
nefs,  worked  in  a  groove,  or  mine-pit ,  thereabouts,  which 
was  little  efteemed.  Boyle. 

MINE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Miffifiippi  in  lat.  41.  42.  N.  Ion.  91.  35.  W. 

MINE',  a  town  of  Abyflinia  :  170  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Gondar.  Lat.  10.  4.  N.  Ion.  35.  30.  E. 

MINE  BILED  EL  HA'BESH,  or  Port  of  Abyssinia, 
a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Abyffinia,  in  the  Red  Sea,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Sinus  Inunmidus.  Lat.  33.  15.  N. 

MI'NEHEAD,  a  leaport  town  and  borough,  fituated 
on  thefouthern  fhore  of  the  Briftol-channel,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Somerfet.  The  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  endowed  it  with  many  valuable  privileges. 
In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  queen  Anne,  fo  great  was 
the  trade  from  this  port  to  Ireland,  that  upwards  of  forty 
vellels  were  conftantly  engaged  in  it.  Several  were  like- 
wife  employed  in  the  Weft-India,  Virginia,  and  Straits, 
trade ;  and  not  fewer  than  4000  barrels  of  herrings  were 
annually  (hipped  here  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief 
articles  of  import,  befides  colonial  produce,  were  wool, 
linen,  and  cattle  ;  and  the  exports  confided  moftly  of  coals 
and  grain.  All  this  trade  is  now  entirely  loft;  the  her¬ 
rings  have  deferted  the  coaft,  and  there  are  at  prefent 
only  five  or  fix  vellels  belonging  to  the  port.  In  the  time 
of  its  profperity  the  government  of  this  borough  was 
veiled  in  a  portreeve,  but  lince  its  decline  it  has  been 

1  committed 
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Committed  to  two  confebles,  who  are  cho/fen  annually  nt 
the  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  arms  of 
the  town  are  a  fiiip  under  fail  and  a  wool-pack;  emble¬ 
matical  of  its  priftine  trade. 

Minehead  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  Upper  Town, 
Confilling  of  feveral  irregular  ftreets,  meanly  built,  and 
fending  on  the  ealtern  (lope  of  a'vaft;  hill,  called  Greena- 
Jaigh,  or  Minehead  Pointy  the  Lower  Town,  fituated  half  a 
mile  from  the  beach  to  the  fouth-eaft ;  and  the  Quay  Town, 
placed  under  the  brow  of  a  lofty  eminence  clofe  to  the 
lhore.  The  church,  which  is  a  large  handfome  ftruCture, 
Hands  in  the  Upper  Town,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  very 
elegant  alabafter  fetue  of  queen  Anne,  on  a  pedellal  four 
feet  high.  It  was  the  gift  of  fir  Jacob  Banks,  as  appears 
from  an  infcription  upon  it,  bearing  the  date  1719.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  quay,  in  Quay  Town,  fends  the  cuf- 
tom-lioufe,  which  Hill  continues  furnilhed  with  a  regular 
eltablilhment  of  officers.  A  market  continues  to  be  held 
here  every  Wednesday;  and  there  is  a  Imall  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths,  which  conllitutes  the  chief  lupport  of 
the  inhabitants.  Fronting  the  market  place  is  an  alms- 
houfe,  built  and  endowed  by  Robert  Quirk,  in  1630, 

Two  members  are  lent  from  this  borough  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  are  elected  by  the  “  parilhioners  of  Dunlter 
and  Minehead,  being  houfekeepers  and  not  receiving 
alms.”  This  was  fettled  by  a  relblution  of  the  houle  of 
commons  Dec.  3,  1717.  The  number  of  voters  is  260; 
and  the  conftables  are  the  returning  officers. 

This  borough  was  originally  a  feudal  tenure  annexed 
to  the  callle  of  Dunlter,  which  was  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  William  de  Mohun,  in  whofe  family  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  lir  John  de  Mohun,  one  of  the  firll  knights  of 
the  garter,  having  no  male  iflue,  conveyed  it  to  trullees 
for  the  ufe  of  his  wife,  who,  after  his  deceafe,  fold  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  1 1 1.  to  lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hugh  Courtney  earl  of  Devonlhire,  and  widow  of 
fir  Andrew  Luttrell.  Her  fon,  Henry  Luttrell,  who  was 
lieutenant  of  Harlieur,  and  Iteward  of  the  houfehold  to 
Henry  the  Fifth’s  queen,  added  feveral  buildings,  now 
Handing,  and  left  the  caflle  an  honour  to  his  polterity, 
by  whom  it  is  Hill  poireffed,  and  who  is  the  prefent  owner 
and  patron  of  this  borough,  and  at  whole  court-leet  the 
returning  offices  are  chofen.  This,  therefore,  being  a 
proprietary  borough,  and  having  been  as  anciently  fo  as 
any  we  meet  with,  prefents  nothing  remarkable,  but  that 
cf  a  conteH  which  arofe  in  oppoiition  to  the  proprietor, 
at  the  general  election  of  1796,  when  the  late  John  Lang- 
Hon,  elq.  the  banker,  purclialed  a  piece  of  land,  and 
ereCted  feveral  new  houfes  in  the  borough.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  to  that  parliament,  but  was  unfuccefsful  at  the 
following  election  in  1802.  In  1807  there  was  another 
conteH,  the  Hon.  T.  Bowes  oppofed  the  proprietor,  but 
without  luccefs  ;  and,  fince  that  period,  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
bad  the  quiet  nomination  of  the  members ;  which  mem¬ 
bers  are  himfelf  and  Ion. 

The  country  around  Minehead  is  pleafing  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  prefenting  to  the  view  a  feries  of  lofty  hills  inter- 
fperfed  with  rich  and  luxuriant  valleys.  The  climate  is  fo 
mild,  that  vegetation  is  a  month  earlier  here  than  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  This  circumHance  has  of  Jate  years 
anduced  many  perlons  to  relort  hither  during  the  bathing- 
feafon,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  town.  A  peculiar  fpe- 
eies  of  limpet,  found  on  the  rocks  here  at  low  water,  af¬ 
fords  a  very  curious  liquor  ufed  in  marking  linen,  which, 
when  firlt  applied,  exhibits  a  variety  of  changes  in  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  ultimately,  after  walhing,  afl'umes  a  bright  crim- 
fon  hue,  which  no  l'ubfequent  efforts  will  alter  or  eradi¬ 
cate.  About  fix  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Dunkerry,  which  riles  1770  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lea,  and  is  twelve  miles  in  circumference 
at  the  bafe.  From  the  collections  of  Hones  bearing  the 
marks  of  fire,  which  appear  on  different  parts  of  it,  it  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  uled  as  a  beacon  to  alarm  the 
country  in  the  event  of  invafion,  Collinjbn's  Hifi.  and 
Anfiq.  of  SomerJ'etJhire,  vol.  ii,  Oldfield  JieprefenUtiive  Hifi, 
Vofi.  XV.  No.  jo s§. 
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_  MPNEHEAD,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Vermont,  on  th« 
river  Connecticut. 

MI'NEHEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
coalt  of  the  county  of  Waterford  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth* 
welt  of  Helwick  Head.  Lat.  51.  58.  N.  Ion.  7.  36.  W. 
MINE'IDES.  See  Minyas. 

MINEL'LI  (Andrea),  a  Venetian  opera-poet,  and  au- 
thor  of  many  dramas  that  were  much  applauded  :  Rich  as, 
Orfeo,  1702;  Finezze  d’Amore,  et  la -Eorza  vinta  dall’ 
Onore,  1703  ;  Rodoguna,  at  Milan  the  fame  year;  and 
II  Trofeo  dell’  Innocenza,  at  Venice,  1704. 

MINEL'LIUS  (John),  an  ufeful  critic,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  about  1625,  and  paffed  his  life  as  a  teacher  of 
the  learned  languages.  He  died  about  1683.  He  pub- 
lillied  Ihort  but  clear  notes/  principally  of  the  grammati¬ 
cal  kind,  upon  Terence,  Sallull,  Virgil,  Horace,  Floras, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  Ovid’s  Triltia,  which  have  proved 
very  lerviceable  to  youngTludents,  and  have  been  freely 
tranfcribed  by  later  editors  and  commentators.  Moreri. 

MI'NEO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  near 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eall  of1 
Calatagirone,  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Catania, 
MI'NER,  f.  One  that  digs  for  metals  : 

By  me  kings’  palaces  are  pufh’d  to  ground. 

And  miners  crulh’d  beneath  their  mines  are  found.  Dryd, 
One  who  makes  military  mines. — As  the  bombardeer  le¬ 
vels  bis  mifchief  at  cities,  the  miner  bulies  himfelf  in  ruin¬ 
ing  private  houfes.  Tatler. 

MIN'ERA,  f.  in  pathology,  the  feat,  or  rather  matter, 
of  a  difeale.  The  term  is  applied  by  fome  authors  to 
thofe  parts  of  the  body  wherein  there  are  collections  and 
coacervations  of  humours  made  ;  which,  hardening,  form 
obltruCtions,  and  produce  difeafes.  In  this  lenfe  we  fay, 
the  miner  a  morbi,  See. 

MIN'ERAL,  J\  [from  mine.']  Afofiilbody;  matter  dug 
out  of  mines.  All  metals  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are. 
not  metals.  Minerals,  in  the  reftrained  fenfe,  are  bodies 
that  may  be  melted,  but  not  inalleated. — The  minerals  of 
the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  are  of  great 
value,  liacons  Adv.  to  Villiers. — Minerals ;  nitre  with  vi¬ 
triol;  common  fait  with  alum  ;  and  fulphur  with  vitriol* 
Woodward's  Nat.  Hifi. 

She  did  confefs,  ffie  had 
For  yon  a  mortal  mineral;  which,  beingtook. 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  ling’ring 
By  inches  wafte  you.  Sha/tejpeare's  Cymbelim, 

Part  hidden  veins  digg’d  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  Hone.  Milton's  P.  L. 

MIN'ERAL,  adj.  Confining  of  foffil  bodies. — By  expe¬ 
rience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man  may  conjecture  at 
the  metallic  or  mineral  ingredients  of  any  mafs  found 
there.  Woodward. 

Mineral  Waters,  are  thofe  which,  at  their  fp ring¬ 
ing  forth  from  under-ground,  are  found  impregnated 
with  fome  mineral  matter ;  as  lalt,  fulphur,  vitriol,  &c. 
Such  are  hot  baths,  purging,  fprings,  See.  Indeed,  almoft 
all  the  waters  that  How  within  or  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth  contain  fome  earthy  or  faline  matter.  But,  ItriClly 
fpeaking,  thole  waters  only  which  hold  in  folution  luch  a 
quantity  ot  foreign  ingredients  as  to  give  them  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  ealily  recognized  by  the  talte  or  fmell  come 
under  the  denomination  of  mineral  waters.  See  Water; 
and,  for  the  methods  of  analyfing  and  preparing  mineral 
waters,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  210  and  283, 
MINERA'LIA,  f.  Minerals.  Phillips. 

MIN'ERALIST,  f.  One  fkilled  or  employed  in  mine¬ 
rals. — The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  do  Hill  grow,  to  fpeak  in  the  mine- 
ruUji's  phrafe,  or  receive  additional  increafe.  Woodward. 

MINERAL'OGIST,  f.  [from  mineral,  and  Aoy©-,  Gr. 
a  difeourfe. ]  One  who  diltourfes,  or  writes,  on  minerals.-— 
Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exaCteH  mineralogifis  have 
rejected  it.  Brovin's  Yulg.  Errours. 
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MINERAL'OG Y,  f.  [from  mineral,  and  Aoy©-.]  The 
do&rine  of  minerals ;  or  that  branch  of  natural  hiftory 
■which  has  for  its  objedl  the  defcription  and  difcrimina- 
tion  of  inorganized  or  mineral  fubftances,  as  they  are 
found  in  the  earth  or  in  its  furface. 

The  knowlege  of  fome  mineral  bodies  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  coeval  with  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world.  The 
rudeft  and  molt  barbarous  nations  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  fubftances  which  were 
molt  familiar  to  their  obfervation ;  and  mankind  have 
made  little  progrefs  in  civilization,  when  they  are  entirely 
unacquainted  w'ith  the  nature  of  thofe  matters  from 
which  fome  of  the  metals  are  extracted. 

Precious  (tones,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable,  firft  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  mankind.  The  richnefs  of  colour, 
brilliancy,  luftre,  and  durability,  of  thefe  bodies,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  admiration,  and  make  them  be  fought 
after  as  ornaments,  even  by  the  lead  civilized  people,  and 
in  countries  were  they  are  molt  abundant.  They  were 
well  known,  it  would  appear  from  the  facred  writings, 
among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moles.  At 
this  period,  however,  both  the  Jew's  and  Egyptians  had 
advanced  far  in  refinement. 

But  this  knowledge  was  too  limited  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Mineralogy.  It  wanted  that  comprehenfive, 
connected,  and  fcientific,  view,  which  could  entitle  it  to 
that  denomination.  Indeed  the  ftate  of  mineralogical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients  is  unavoidably  involved 
in  much  difficulty  and  obfcurity.  The  writings  of  fome 
of  the  more  early  naturalifts  have  perilhed ;  thofe  of  others 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  mutilated  arid  imperfeCt 
forms;  the  reftraints  on-  fcientific  communication,  pre- 
vioully  to  the  invention  of  printing,  were  great  and  nu¬ 
merous  ;  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  which  throw  fo 
much  light  on  the  convpolition  of  v.arious  mafles  of  our 
globe,  were  long  unknow-n;  and  the  want  of  a  precife 
nomenclature  can  never  be  fupplied. 

Yet  the  fubjeCl  admits  of  partial  explanations  and  pro¬ 
bable  conjectures,  and  is  calculated  to  roufe  the  united 
exertions  of  the  claffical  fcholar  and  of  the  naturalift.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that,  in  the  elucidation  of  particular 
words  and  palfages,  critics  and  commentators  have  la¬ 
boured  with  various  fuceefs ;  but  few  have  attempted  to 
-interpret,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  ancient  mineralogy. 
Memoirs  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  defignations  of  certain 
.  foffil  fubftances  may  be  found  in  the  Tranfactions  of  va¬ 
rious  learned  focieties.  Millin  has  ably  illuftrated  the 
lithology  of  Homer ;  and  the  chevalier  de  Born  collected 
materials  for  his  intended  Mineralogia  Veterum,  but 
lived  not. to  execute  his  plan. 

Gmelin  lias  unduly  depreciated,  and  Buffon  as  unduly 
.over-rated,  themineralogical  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 
91  The  ancients,”  lays  Buffon,  “directed  all  their  fcientific 
views  to  the  objeCts  of  utility,  and  indulged  much  lels 
than  we  do  in  idle  curiofity.  Whatever  bore  no  direCt 
relation  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  to  health,  to  the  fine 
.arts,  in  Ihort,  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe,  they  treated  with 
negleCt,  as  unworthy  of  occupying  the  human  mind. 
Thus  they  regarded  a.ftone  which  could  be  turned  to  no 
beneficial  account  as  wholly  ufelefs;  and,  fo  far  from  de- 
fcribing  it,  they  did  not  even  honour  it  with  a  name. 
Ariftotle  exprelsly  fays,  there  are  many  Hones  deftitute  of 
names.”  With  all  due  deference  to  Buffon,  we  demur 
to  the  general  poiition  that  views  of  direCt  utility  alone 
.guided  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  in  former  times. 
■Granting,  however,  that  the  faCt  were  eftablilhed  beyond 
.difpute,  the  doCtrine  is  too  narrow  for  the  approbation  of 
an  enlightened  age.  Curiofity  naturally  prompts  us  to 
examine  even  thofe  objeCts  of  which  the  utility  is  by  no 
means  apparent ;  and  curiofity  was  not  bellowed  on  us  in 
vain.  It  not  unfrequently  conduCf  s  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  new  and  unfufpeCied  relations,  and  to  a  rich  and  plen¬ 
tiful  harveft,  where  the  foil  promiled  only  cold  and  fterility. 

With  more  propriety  might  M.  de  Buffon  have  noticed 
$Ue  aftonilhing  powers  evinced  by  the  ancients,  in  draw¬ 


ing  large  mafles  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  anu  the 
labour  which  they  muft  have  exerted  in  the  extraction  of 
metals  and  precious  Hones  ;  deprived  as  they  were  of  the 
mariner’s  compafs  and  gunpowder,  and  of  many  mecha¬ 
nical  contrivances  which  now  facilitate  and  multiply  the 
operations  of  human  induftry.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
marbles  and  porphyries  employed  in  the  ftruCture  of  fo 
many  magnificent  edifices  which  have  adorned  Greece 
and  ancient  Rome,  let  us  hear  what  Pliny  fays  of  thofe 
enormous  mineral  excavations  which  were  formed  in  his 
day:  “We  hew  down  mountains,  and  we  drag  them 
from  their  bafe,  in  quell  of  objeCts  which  may  gratify  our 
luxury.  We  remove  the  barriers  which  nature  leemed  to 
have  placed  between  nations,  and  we  conftruCt  veffels  ex- 
clufively  adapted  to  the  tranl’portation  of  marble.”  With 
poignant  raillery,  Petronius  has  remarked  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  after  having  exhaufted  mountains  to  procure  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  Hones,  have  for  the  fame  purpofe,  peme- 
trated  to  luch  depths,  that  the  (hades  may  again  hope  to 
fee  the  light  of  day.  Numbers  appear  to  have  compen- 
fated  the  want  of  (kill  and  ingenuity.  The  Have,  the  pri- 
foner  of  war,  the  criminal,  and  even  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
nocent,  were  condemned  to  drudge  under  the  infpeCtion 
of  rigid  talkmafters.  Athenaeus  relates  of  the  miners  in 
Attica,  that  they  once  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  made  them- 
lelves  mailers  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  from  which 
they  ilfued  into  the  country  in  predatory  bands.  We 
learn  from  Polybius,  that  forty  thouland  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  mines  near  Carthage  ;  and  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Vercellenfian  miners  were  limited  by  a  fpecial 
law  to  five  thoufand. 

As  a  -lpecimen  of  the  obfcurity  attached  of  old  to  the 
fubjeCl  of  mineralogy,  we  may  juft  obferve,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  naturalifts  confidered  rock-cryllal  as  water  in  a  high 
ftate  of  congelation ;  and  confequently,  as  moll  abound¬ 
ing  in  very  cold  countries.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however, 
afcribes  its  hardnefs  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the fun's 
rays  ;  while  Pliny,  with  becoming  modefty,  avows  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  caule  of  its  hexangular  formation.  Let 
us  therefore  turn  at  once,  profitably,  to  the  moderns. 

That  all  matter,  lays  Linnseus,  was  primordially  in  a 
Hate  of  fluidity,  and  that  the  earth  arofe  from  the  bolom  of 
the  waters,  we  have  the  tellimony  of  Mofes,  of  Thales,  and 
of  Seneca.  And  it  is  manifelt,  that  the  lea,  enveloping 
the  chaotic  nucleus,  produced  by  flow  and  gradual  means 
the  continent,  which,  by  continually  exhaling  its  dews 
into  clouds,  is  regularly  moiftened  by  ethereal,  reClified, 
deciduous,  (howers.  Genuine  remains  of  the  general  de¬ 
luge,  as  far  ns  I  have  invelligated,  I  have  not  found  j 
much  lefs  the  adamitic  earth ;  but  I  have  every-wliere 
feen  earths  formed  by  the  dereliction  or  depolition  of 
waters,  and  in  thefe  the  remains  of  a  long  and  gradual 
lapfe  of  ages. 

The  Water  of  the  ocean,  frigid,  paffive,  concipient, 
every  where  fecundated  by  a  dry,  calelcent,  aCtive,  gene¬ 
rating,  air,  is  obferved  teeming  with  a  double  offspring  ; 
a J'aline  male,  foluble,  acrid,  clear,  cryltalline ;  a  terrene  fe¬ 
male,  fixed  vifcid,  opake,  attraClorial.  This  water,  more¬ 
over,  affords  nourilhment  to  two  other  of  its  offspring. 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  continued  in  their  kind  by  a 
regular  catenation  of  feeds ;  and  thefe  both  are  reduced 
into  earth  by  a  perennial  circle  of  aCtion. 

Salts  are  fapid,  many-fided,  diaphanous,  foluble  into 
infinite  minute  particles,  always  retaining  their  original 
form,  and  concreting  again  and  again  into  larger  mafles  of 
like  uniform  lhape.  Thefe,  by  cryllallization  in  and  from 
various  earths,  generate  various  llones.  Nitre,  which  is 
aerial,  and  which  by  obduClion  augments  fand.  Muriu, 
which  is  marine,  and  which  by  corrolion  attraCls  clay. 
Natrum,  which  is  animal,  and  which  by  refudation  coagu¬ 
lates  calx.  Alum,  which  is  vegetable,  and  which  by  rami¬ 
fication  cements  foil.  Thefe  are  the  fathers  of  flows. 

Earths  are  reducible  to  dull,  eafily  become  day,  dif- 
foluble,  fixed,  primitive  ;  are  generated  by  cryftallization 
or  formed  by  precipitation,  produced  by  acefcence  or  re¬ 
produced 
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produced  by  putrefcence.  From  thefe,  by  cryftalliza¬ 
tion  of  attraaion,  ftones  are  re-produced,  which  by  the 
variation  of  the  elements  are  repeatedly  refolved  into 
earths,  and  again  regenerated  by  a  like  perennial  circle. 

Clay,  the  precipitation  of  vifcid  fea-water,  is  opake, 
plaftic,  friable,  hardening  in  the  air,  and  not  fufible  by 
the  aftion  of  fire. 

Sanct,  the  cryftallization  of  turbid  rain-water,  is  hy¬ 
aline,  without  moifture,  fcintillant,  of  the  fame  perma- 
ment  hardnefs,  and  fufible  into  glafs. 

Soil,  the  refolution  of  afcefcent  vegetables,  is  black, 
bibulous,  reducible  to  duft,  inflammable,  and  combuf- 
tible.  .  . 

Calx,  the  resolution  of  putrefcent  animals,  is  whitifh, 
abforbent,  farinaceous  when  dry,  penetrable,  and  effer- 
vefcing  with  acids. 

Clay,  the  earth  of  marine  water,  formerly  oppofed  to 
muria,  fordid,  vifcid,  flippery  to  the  touch,  impalpable, 
without  regular  fliape,  tough,  opake,  and  becoming  plaf¬ 
tic  by  the  addition  of  moifture ;  in  its  native  Situation 
jnoift,  becoming  friable  when  dry,  hardening  by  ignition, 
not  fufible  by  the  greateft  degree  of  heat,  but  when  mixed 
with  other  heterogeneous  fubftances  becoming  varioufly 
Shaped  by  fire  ;  after  remaining  a  long  time  dry,  and  cora- 
prefled,  is  hardened  into  raffle  Talc,  which  by  refolution 
is  often  regenerated  into  fibrous  AJbeJlus,  but  when  mi¬ 
nutely  refolved,  is  in  a  wonderful  manner  reproduced 
into  Italy  Mica. 

Sand,  the  earth  of  rain-water,  impregnated  with  ethe¬ 
real  nitre,  Shining,  fixed,  rigid,  rough,  cryftalline,  hyaline, 
not  foftening  in  water,  ftriking  fire  with  fteel,  of  perma¬ 
nent  hardnefs  in  ignition,  but  fufible  into  glafs  by  the 
greateft  degree  of  heat ;  call  upon  the  continent  and  dried, 
it  forms  the  Aranea  mobilis,  which  worn  by  age  and  be¬ 
come  friable  is  the  Aranea  glarea ; .  each  becoming  moift 
under  ground,  obliquely  and  tranfverfely  cleft,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  uniting  and  forming  Saiid-Jione  by  minute  atoms 
of  cryftallizations,  or  mixed  with  humid  extraneous  fub¬ 
ftances  is  cemented  into  Gravel,  and  this  again  into  va¬ 
rious  ftones,  ftones  into  rocks,  but  when  refolved  and  re- 
cryftallized  it  forms  Quartz. 

Soil,  the  earth  of  vegetables,  eagerly  combining  with 
nitre,  acefcent,  of  a  black  colour,  greedily  imbibing 
moifture,  crumbling  into  powder  in  frail ure,  reducible 
to  dull  when  dry,  flaming  in  ignition,  combuftible  in  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  by  continued  compreflion  is  indu¬ 
rated  into  fiflile  l'chift,  which  whert  faturated  with  bitu¬ 
men  becomes  Coal.  Schift  is  however  often  refolved  into 
earthy  Ochre,  which  by  multiplied  mineralization  is  rege¬ 
nerated  into  Toph. 

Calx,  the  earth  of  animals,  combined  with  Natrum, 
alkaline,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  ablorbing  acids  eafily  Scraped 
with  a  knife,  farinaceous  when  dry,  penetrable  by  fire, 
eftervefcing  when  burnt,  calcifying  moift  and  argillaceous 
extraneous  fubftances  into  Marble ;  but,  when  resolved 
and  faturated  with  acid,  is  re-cryftallized  into  GypJ'am, 
not  again  eftervefcing  with  acid  without  depuration  by 
fire;  and  each  is  refolved  by  the  elements  into  farinous 
Chalk ,  concreting  by  ethereal  water  into  Flint,  but  when 
refolved  is  re-cryftallized  into  Spar.  Thefe  are  the  mothers 
■  of /tones. 

Stones  grow  from  earths,  are  again  refolved,  and  again 
reproduced. 

Clay  is  attracted  into  Talc,  refolved  into  Lithomarg, 
and  regenerated  into  A miant. 

Sand,  accretes  together  into  Free-ftone,  is  refolved  into 
Gravel,  and  regenerated  into  Rock. 

■  Soil  is. cemented  into  Schiji,  refolved  into  Ochre,  and 
regenerated  into  Toph. 

Calx  is  coagulated  into  Marble,  refolved  into  Chalk, 
and  regenerated  into  Alabufter. 

Diaphanous  ftones  have  their  origin  from  a  fluid  mo¬ 
ther,  opake  ftones  from  a  fixed  one.  They  are  often 
tinged  with  a  vitriolic  alumen,  varying  in  colour  aecord- 
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ing  to  their  various  tinctures ;  and  by  thefe  are  filled  and 
confolidated  with  a  cicatrix  the  fiflures  of  rocks. 

Mica,  the  concretion  of  clay,  is  fcaly,  flexile,  opake, 
fliining,  becoming  more  rigid  in  ignition,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  fliining. 

Quartz ,  the  cryftallization  of  elementary  water,  is  pel¬ 
lucid,  hard,  from  the  watery  cavities  of  rocks,  and  there¬ 
fore  always  paraiitic  ;  its  cryftals  being  often  oblcured  by 
abrafion,  or  by  its  bulk. 

Spar,  the  cryftallization  of  calcareous  water,  is  diapha¬ 
nous,  fragile,  whofe  internal  rhombs  an  adept  will  eafily 
diftinguiSh  from  a  different  cryflal ;  adulterated  with  iron, 
it  becomes  harder,  and  ltrikes  fire  with  fteel. 

Crystals  are  flony,  produced  in  and  from  water  im¬ 
pregnated  but  not  faturated  with  fait,  which  abounds  with 
impalpable  terreftial  atoms,  and  is  retained  in  the  cavities 
of  ftones.  They  increafe  by  long  and  undilturbed  habi¬ 
tation,  and  are  not  again  foluble  by  water  into  impalpa¬ 
ble  atoms.  In  their  many-fided  figure  they  differ  from 
all  other  ftones  ;  nor  have  they  any  other,  however  com¬ 
mon  to  moll  falts,  which  is  the  foie  caufe  of  cryftallization 
at  prefent  known;  nor  would  falts  have  a  determinate 
figure  unlefs  by  fimilar  incorporation.  Stalaflite  acretes 
with  a  cryftalline  covering,  in  like  manner  as  calculus; 
and  no  one  will  venture  to  fuppofe  that  cryftals  can  exift 
without  fait,  or  deny  that  the  earth  is  cryftallized  by  falts. 
Their  tranlparency  is  derived  from  their  atomical  con¬ 
struction,  and  their  colour  from  metals.  The  value  of 
gems  is  according  to  their  transparency,  hardnefs,  perma¬ 
nency,  and  colour;  and,  from  their  being  the  principal 
inftruments  of  human  luxury,  are  often  imitated  by  the 
frauds  of  trade. 

Vitriol,  the  product  of  alum,  intimately  allied  to  me¬ 
tal,  is  of  different  appearance  and  figure  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal,  of  which  the  molt  frequent  are  Iron, 
Coppei>  and  Zink ;  fome  therefore  molt  commonly  be¬ 
come  Sulphureous  Pyrites,  others  terrene  Ochres.  Dif¬ 
ferent  Pyrites  affume  different  figures,  whofe  earth  into 
which  it  is  refolved  is  ufualiy  denominated  Ochre ;  which, 
when  proceeding  from  Iron  is  yellow,  and  becomes  red 
when  burnt ;  when  from  Copper,  by  acid  is  green,  by 
alkali  blue:  l'o  that  ftones  which  are  yellow  or  red,  are 
principally  from  Iron;  thofe  which  are  green  or  blue, 
from  Copper.  Each  kind  of  Ochre,  by  cryftallization, 
coagulates  earths  into  Tophs. 

Metals  are  fupra-decompound,  and  confift  of  Earth, 
Salt,  and  Sulphur.  Iron,  whenever  prefent,  is  often  dif- 
l'olved  by  the  elements  ;  and  when  diffolved  by  vitriolic 
fait  and  an  Ocraceous  earth  precipitated,  Iron  by  cryftal¬ 
lization  cements  earths  into  ftones,  and  abforbed  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  metal,  and  fo  produces  many  times  more  than 
it  had  primarily  received.  Vitriol  Stagnating  in  the  fiffures 
of  rocks  retaining  water,  when  multiplied  and  precipitated 
by  a  long  laple  of  time,  paffes  into  a  vein,  which,  when 
opened  tranfverfely  and  filled  up  with  a  different  earth, 
will  forthwith  change  the  metallic  vein  into  a  different 
one;  as,  from  Iron  or  Copper,  Lead  often  becomes  en¬ 
riched  with  Silver,  & c.  For  the  fame  vein,  by  variable 
modification,  may  abound  in  Alum,  Vitriol,  Arl'enic,  Sul¬ 
phur,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold,  Silver,  Antimony,  Lead,  Zink, 
or  Bifimuth. 

Rocks,  appearing  like  the  prominent  bones  of  the 
earth,  are  of  great  bulk,  folidity,  and  longevity ;  com- 
pofed  of  fand,  gravel,  opake  and  diaphanous  ftones,.  with 
every-where  argillaceous,  and  often  talcofe,  fubftances 
intermixed  ;  and  are  at  length  cemented  into  more  folid 
maffes,  with  a  various  and  irregular  mixture  of  cryftals 
of  Quartz,  Mica,  and  Spar.  That  thefe  are  the  offspring 
of  time  and  the  ftrata  of  nature,  no  one  will  doubt,  whofe 
constituent  parts  are  to  everyone  palpable.  In  thefe  the 
metallurgist  will  discover  the  matrices  of  minerals,  many- 
fliaped  from  their  mixture,  and  diversified  in  fire. 

Petrifactions  are  rather  the  parents  than  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  marmoreous  mountains,  and  may.  confift  of  as 

many 
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many  diverfifications  as  there  are  fpecies  of  animals  and 
•vegetables.  The  intelligent  inveftigator  will  not  there¬ 
fore  ftraiten  the  limits  of  an  ufeful  fcience,  by  difregard- 
ing  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  though  unknown 
to  modern  naturalifts.  The  modes  of  petrifa&ion  are 
principally  fourfold ;  Foffils,  fubftances  reftored,  fub- 
ilances  imprefl'ed,  and  fubftances  tranfubftantiated  ;  and 
are  more  frequent  in  Marble,  Fiint,  Schift,  Sand-ftone, 
Rock,  and  Quartz. 

The  difficulties  of  fcience  have  moreover  produced 
various  paradoxes.  Confolidated  fiffures  of  rock  are  often 
diftir.Clly  viftble ;  but  by  what  means  or  power  they  have 
been  broken,  is  not  eafily  demonftrated.  All  Spar  is  ge¬ 
nerated  by  cryftallization  in  cavities  filled  up;  nor  is  Spa- 
tum  ever  prelent  without  rhombs  ;  but  how  it  is  broken 
into  rhombs,  or  how  from  a  cubico-muriatic  is  produced 
a  rhombic  figure,  is. not  very  evident.  Amiantus  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  regenerated  from  the  earth  of  Talc,  the  caule 
of  which  is  oblcure.  That  Molybdsenum  is  metallic  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  and  it  has  often  been  aflerted  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Zink  or  Tin  ;  yet  it  is  not  eafy  of  proof, 
jews-ftones  are  found  petrified  in  hollow  cavities,  gene¬ 
rated  from  a  fluid  with  fpar,  of  which  they  often  entirely 
to  nil  ft :  but  from  what  animal  they  have  their  origin  is 
not  fufficientiy  evident,  iince  the  Echini  do  not  afford  a 
fktisfaClory  elucidation. 

Primary  Salts  have  a  peculiar  and  determinate  figure; 
but,  when  changed,  often  appear  with  a  different,  but 
alike  determinate,  figure  ;  but  from  what  mixture  proper 
to  themfelves,  or  from  what  extraneous  terrene  mixture, 
the  ftudent  in  this  department  has  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  and,  fince  metals  are  generated  from  falts  by 
cryftallization,  alchemifts  have  in  vain  laboured  at  the 
true  transformation  of  metals;  and  this  metamorphofis 
of  falts  muft  remain  tindifcovered,  fo  long  as  metallur- 
gifts  lliall  negleCl  it,  and  turn  their  inveftigations  towards 
garths  only. 

Similar  ftrata  of  the  earth  are  often  obfervable  in  broken 
(mountains  ;  but  it  is  not  evident  that  they  are  all  of  the 
fame  genus,  or  produced  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
The  lowermoft  ftratum  o (Sand-ftone.  The  fecond  of  Schijl. 
The  third  of  Marble,  with  marine  petrifactions  imbedded, 
and  often  extraneous  matter.  The  fourth  of  Schiji.  The 
fifth  and  uppermoft  of  Bock,  often  of  vail  bulk. 

It  is  palpable  to  common  obfervation,  that  the  Ocean 
5s  the  mother  of  the  Earth.  The  waters  of  ocean,  made 
Surbid  by  nitrous  Ihowers,  are  precipitated  and  cryftal- 
Jized  into  fand  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The 
ocean  is  here  and  there,  in  vaft  patches,  overfpread  with 
the  Fucus  natans,  caufing  tranquillity  on  its  furface, 
unlefs  when  agitated  by  variable  winds.  The  foil  from 
decayed  Fuci  gradually  defeends,  being  lighter  than  fand, 
while  this  marine  vegetable  gradually  dilates  itfelf  into  a 
floating  meadow.  Marine  worms,  mollufcae,  teftaceous  ani¬ 
mals,  lithophytes  and  zoophytes,  fifties  with  their  floating 
eggs,  and  fea-birds  whole  formation  renders  them  unfit  for 
flight,  feed  under  this  marine  meadow  of  Fucus.  Under 
the  waters  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity  is  Ihowered  down  an 
argillaceous  fediment  with  the  calcareous  fliells  of  gradu¬ 
ally-corrupting  worms,  till  an  elevated  accumulation  is 
formed  parallel  with  the  furface  of  the  fea,  while  its  pref- 
iure,  moving  the  waters,  repels  the  marine  fubftances 
around  it.  For  the  formation  of  Rock,  according  to  its 
own  laws,  the  fea  firll  calls  up  vail  mafl’es  of  Fuci,  which 
moulder  into  loil,  clothing  the  naked  earth  at  the  bottom 
with  an  arenaceous  covering,  at  firll  eafily  blown  about 
when  dry,  and  when  mixed  concreting  into  gravel,  and 
ultimately  into  rocks. 

By  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  therefore,  and  by  a  peren¬ 
nial  quiefcence  of  feafons,  Sand  is  concreted  into  Saud- 
Jlone,  varioully  but  properly  cleft.  Soil  is  cemented  into 
Schiji,  lamellous  and  combuftible.  Clay  is  indurated  into 
Marble,  coagulated  by  worms.  Soil  is  cemented  into  an 
upper  ftratum  of  Schiji,  lamellous  and  combuftible  like 
&he  former.  Sand  is  concreted  into  Gravel,  with  a  mix¬ 


ture  of  other  fubftanees.  This  again  Is  concreted  into 
fmaller  Hones,  thefe  into  larger,  and  thefe  iaft  into  rocks; 
till  at  length,  the  waters  of  the  fea  gradually  fubfiding, 
there  appears  a  mountain  :  nor  can  the  higheft  rocks  float 
upon  an  argillaceous  furface,  while,  before  it  became  cal¬ 
cified,  marine  worms  continue  their  growth  in  it.  That 
the  higheft  roc)cs  therefore  are  the  genuine  offspring  of 
time,  while  all  was  filence,  themfelves  fufficientiy  declare. 
Such  are  the  mutations  produced  by  the  laple  of  time. 

It  is  very  rarely,  and  indeed  fcarcely  ever,  that  the 
Species  can  be  fufficientiy  determined,  fince  in  thefe  the 
generation  proceeds  not  from  the  egg  ;  but  the  multi¬ 
plied  variety  of  irregularly-fportive  nature,  is  at  once  the 
calamity  of  the  fcience  and  the  foundation  of  metallurgy. 
He  therefore,  that  fhall  rafhly  endeavour  to  multiply  the 
fpecies,  is  not  lefs  abfurd  than  him  who  combines  fub¬ 
ftances  totally  different  in  nature.  Nor  does  their  matrix 
diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies,  more  than  their  natural 
fituation  and  foil  do  the  plants  of  the  earth.  The  numer¬ 
ous  diverfities  of  Hones,  therefore  are  principally  varie¬ 
ties  ;  in  the  arrangement  of  which,  without  caution,  it  is 
eafy  to  fall  into  error. 

The  ftudent  has  three  modes  of  inveftigating  this  King¬ 
dom  :  Phyjical,  which  defeends  through  the  obfeure  ge¬ 
neration  of  minerals  ;  Natural,  which  confiders  their  fu- 
perficial  and  vilible  ftru&ure ;  Chemical,  which  afeends 
through  their  deftruefive  analyfis.  In  this  then,  as  in 
every  thing  elfe,  he  will  molt  fafely  purfue  the  middle 
courfe ;  and,  by  clofely  following  his  aria'dnean  thread, 
he  will  not,  like  an  empyric,  confound  the  lymptoins 
with  the  cure,  nor  bring  forward  the  doubtful  progeny 
of  a  long-loft  anceftry ;  much  lefs  will  his  terrified  ima¬ 
gination  raife  up  fanciful  fpefitres  in  the  dark,  or  perfuade 
him  that  the  Phoenix  of  the  poets  may  be  regenerated 
from  its  own  afhes  ;  but  he  will  learn,  what  names  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  things,  and  what  are  convenient ;  and  how  to 
define  characters  by  their  diagnollics,  and  not  merely  by 
their  etymology.  Syfk  Nat.  tom.  iii. 

Thus  in  looking  at  even  a  fmall  collection  of  minerals, 
with  a  view  to  the  defeription  of  them,  it  is  obvious  thaf 
the  varieties  in  any  one  of  their  external  charaClers  are 
very  numerous.  Various  lhades  of  colour  for  inftance, 
and  various  modifications  of  form,  are  continually  pre- 
fenting  themfelves  ;  and  confequently  the  variety  in  the 
deferiptive  language,  where  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  muft  be 
proportionately  great ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  in 
mineralogical  treatifes,  we  meet  with  thofe  numerous 
combinations  of  deferiptive  epithets  which  are  fuggefted 
by  the  endlefs  variety  of  colour,  texture,  confidence,  and 
in  ffiort  of  every  feparate  character  of  a  mineral.  On  many 
occafions  thefe  dilcriminations  have  been  carried  to  a  te¬ 
dious  and  nearly  ufelefs  length  ;  and  principally  in  the 
defeription  of  colour,  which,  of  all  the  characters  of  a  mi¬ 
neral,  is  perhaps  the  leall  important ;  a  difference  in  this 
relpeCt  often  depending  on  caufes  too  trifling  to  interfere 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  lubftance  in  which  it  occurs. 
Thus  in  the  fapphire  and  the  ruby  the  colour  is  widely 
different,  though  the  chemical  analyfis  is  nearly  the  fame. 

The  characters  which  it  is  moil  important  to  afeertain 
in  the  examination  of  minerals  are,  their  degrees  of  fufi- 
bility,  their  hardnefs,  phofphorelcence,  eledftricity,  their 
refraClive  power  with  refpeCt  to  the  rays  of  light,  their 
fpecific  gravity,  and  their  cryftalline  form;  to  which 
Ihould  be  added,  as  often  as  poffible,  the  refults  of  their 
chemical  analyfis. 

The  moll  ready  way  of  afeertaining  the  fufibility  of  a 
mineral  fubftance  is,  by  expofing  a  fmall  particle  of  it  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  concentrated  by  the  inftru- 
nient  called  a  blowpipe  ;  and,  if  the  heat  thus  excited  i® 
fufficient  to  liquefy  the  mineral,  it  is  laid  to  be  fufed.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  effeCl  of  fufion  does 
not  entirely  depend,  in  all  inltances,  on  Ample  heat ;  for 
many  earthly  fubftances  refill  a  very  conliderable  degree 
of  heat  if  placed  in  contaCl  with  charcoal,  or  a  metallic 
lubftance,  which,  if  expoftd  to  the  Fame  heat  in  contact 
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with  other  earthy  fubftances,  would  be  melted,  the  earths 
being  difpofed  to  vitrify  when  in  contaft  with  each  other 
at  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat  than  is  requifite  to  fufe 
them  feparately.  If  a  mineral  is  capable  of  refilling  a 
great  degree  of  heat  without  fufion,  it  is  laid  to  be  re- 
fradory. 

The  hardncfs  of  minerals  has  been  expreffed  either  by  a 
comparifon  with  each  other,  or  their  power  ol  fcratching 
glafs.;  or  by  the  effeft  of  the  file  upon  them  ;  thofe  which 
refift  the  file  being  the  hardeft. 

By  the  pliofphorefcence  of  minerals  is  implied  that  faint 
light  which  they  emit,  either  by  expofure  to  fimple  heat, 
or  in  confequence  of  fri&ion. 

The  eledricity  of  a  mineral  is  that  property  which, 
being  excited  either  by  fimple  heat  or  by  friftion,  Ih'ows 
itlelf  in  the  attraction  or  repulfion  of  other  fubftances 
with  which  the  mineral  is  brought  nearly  into  contaft. 
It  has  been  obferved  that  fome  minerals  acquire  that  kind 
of  electricity  which  is  called  vitreous,  as  being  peculiar  to 
glafs  and  other  polifhed  earthy  fubftances  :  this  is  alfo 
called  their  pofitive  electricity.  Others  acquire  that  kind 
which  is  called  rejinous ,  as  being  peculiar  to  refill  and 
other  inflammable  fubftance  :  this  is  alfo  called  their  ne¬ 
gative  eletricity.  Thofe  which  are  in  a  metallic  or  near¬ 
ly  a  metallic  ftate  acquire  neither  the  vitreous  nor  the  refi- 
nous  eletricity ;  but  altogether  tranfmit  the  eletric  fluid. 
Some  minerals  are  capable  of  acquiring  both  kinds,  of 
eletricity ;  thefe  are  generally  cryftallized  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved  of  them,  that  the  parts  which  exhibit  the  different 
ftates  of  eletricity  differ  from  each  other  with  refpet  to 
their  form,  although  they  are  fimilarly  fituated  ;  while  in 
thofe  cryflals  that  are  not  eletric  the  fimilarly-fituated 
parts  correfpond  alfo  in  form.  If  a  cryftal,  for  inftance, 
confifts  of  a  prifm  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  py¬ 
ramid,  and  thefe  pyramids  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  eletri¬ 
city  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  ;  it  will  be  found  that 
they  alfo  differ  in  their  form  ;  one  confifting  of  a  greater 
number  of  furfaces  than  the  other ;  and  the  part  which 
has  the  greater  number  of  faces  acquires  the  vitreous,  the 
other  the  refinous,  eletricity. 

It  is  very  generally  known,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  pafling 
from  one  medium  into  another,  as  from  air  into  water,  or 
glafs,  or  any  tranfparent  fubftance,  is  turned  more  or  lefts 
out  of  its  original  diretion  ;  and  this  alteration  of  courfe 
is  called  the  refradiou  of  the  ray.  Some  tranfparent  fub¬ 
ftances  feem  to  have  the  power  of  alfo  fplitting  the  rays  of 
light :  this  alteration  of  the  courfe  of  the  rays  is  called 
•their  double  refraction  ;  and  minerals  poft'effmg  this 
power  have  the  property  of  prefenting  a  double  image  of 
an  obje&  viewed  through  them. 

By  the  fpecijic  gravity  of  a  mineral  is  underftood  the 
amount  of  its. weight  when  compared  with  the  weight  of 
a  quantity  of  water  of  the  fame  bulk  with  itlelf.  Thus, 
if  a  cubic  inch  of  limeftone  were  found  to  be  double  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  the  limeftone  would  be 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one  ;  and  its  fpecific  gravity  would  be  fet  down 
thus,  2.  If  its  weight  were  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  two  cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  water,  it  will 
be  Ipecificaily  heavier  than  the  wafer,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  and  a  half  to  one  ;  and  its  Ipecific  gravity  would 
be  fet  down  thus  2'5 ;  the  fraCfional  parts  being  exprefled 
by  decimals.  See  Gravity,  vol.  viii.  p.  809,  10.  and  the 
article  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv.  p.  701-10. 

The  cryHalline  forms  under  which  individual  minerals 
occur  are  various,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  one  of  their 
molt  important  characters.  Every  mineral  fubftance,  per¬ 
haps,  if  placed  under  particular  circumftances  is  capable, 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  particles,  of  affuming  a 
regular  and  appropriate  form  ;  and,  as  this  eft’eCt  was  firlt 
obferved  in  the  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  ro.ck- 
cryjtal,  the  term  cryjial  was  extended  to  every  other  fub¬ 
ftance  poflefling  an  analogous  regularity  in  its  form  ;  even 
though  it  wanted  that*  icy  appearance  and  tranfparency 
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which  belong  to  the  rock-cryfta'l,  and  which  give  rife  to 
the  term  itfelf. 

If  minerals  could  always  be  made  to  cryftallize  under 
precifely  the  fame  circumftances,  there  is  good  ground  for 
luppoling  that  thofe  of  the  fame  nature  would  always  aft- 
fume  the  fame  form  ;  for  it  is  poftible  in  a  great  many  in- 
ftances,  by  carefully  placing  different  folutions  of  the 
lame  fubftance  in  as  fimilar  circumftances  as  poifible,  to 
obtain  from  all  proportionally  fimilar  cryftals  ;  and,  as  the 
fame  fimilarity  continues  in  repeating  the  procefs  what¬ 
ever  number  of  times,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  in  thofe  fub¬ 
ftances  a  difpofition  to  aflame  one  particular  form  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others.  But,  as  the  leaft  variation  in"  the 
circumftances  will  produce  a  correlponding  variation  in 
the  form,  it  is  alfo  clear  that  the  variation  in  the  form  of 
cryftals  may  be  infinite.  Hence  there  muft  neceflariiy  be 
a  difficulty,  where  the  fame  fubftance  prefents  itlelf  under 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  of  determining  the  particular 
form  which  the  fubftance  would  affume  when  placed  under 
the  molt  favourable  circumftances  for  arranging  its  par¬ 
ticles  according  to  the  laws  of  its  nature. 

This  form,  however,  may'  general^  be  difeovered  by 
mechanical  divifion  ;  and  in  many,  cryftallized  fubftances 
the  eye  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  a  divilion  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  fome  directions  much  more  eafily  than  in  others. 
Suppofing  therefore  you  were  to  take  any  one  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  a  cryftallized  fubftance,  and,  forcing  the  edge  of 
a  knife  in  thofe  directions  where  there  was  leaft  refiftance, 
were  to  continue  to  make  frelh  and  parallel  lections,  a 
folid  figure  would  at  laft  be  extracted  of  a  different  fliape 
from  the  original  or  any  of  the  intermediate  forms  ;  and 
this  figure  would  remain  unaltered,  except  with  refpect 
to  it*  fize,  though  the  divifion  were  carried  to  the  furtheft 
point.  In  cutting  off,  for  inftance,  the  folid  angles  of  a 
cubic  cryltal  of  fluor  fpar,  you  firft  obtain  eight  new  tri¬ 
angular  furfaces ;  and,  if  you  continue  the  divifion  in 
the  parallel  of  thefe  planes,  you  ultimately  obtain  an  oc- 
tohedron  ;  which  is  the  primitive  form  of  fluor  fpar.  A 
fimilar  nucleus  may  be  extrafted  from  every  cryftallized 
variety  of  the  fame  fubftance;  and  hence  this  is  called  its 
primitive  form. 

Having  arrived  at  the  primitive  form  of  any  cryftal,  iit 
molt  inftances  the  divifion  may  be  continued  in  the  pa¬ 
rallels  of  the  fame  planes  to  any  extent ;  but  in  no  other 
direction  :  this  divilion  confequently  does  not  alter  the 
form.  But  fome  primitive  forms  are  divifible  in  planes 
that  are  not  parallel  to  their  furfaces  ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  a  folid  figure  is  extracted  which  differs  frdrn  the 
primitive  form  of  the  cryftal  to  which  it  belongs.  M.  Haiiy 
calls  this  the  integrant  molecule. 

The  forms  of  the  integrant  molecule  are  three  :  the  te¬ 
trahedron,  the  triangular  prifm,  and  the  parallelepiped  ; 
and  it  leems  probable  that  every  cryftal  is  made  up  of  a 
vaft  number  of  thefe  integrant  molecules  ;  and  that  the 
different  varieties  of  cryftals  have  been  produced  by  a  va¬ 
riation  in  the  arrangement  of  thefe.  This  fuppofition 
may  be  illuftrated  by  taking  a  great  number  offmuil  cubes 
for  inftance,  and  lb  arranging  them  as  to  form  a  larger 
cube,  or  an  oftohedron,  or  any  other  form  ;  which  may 
be  ealily  effected.  Such  a  procefs  may  be  traced  by  the 
eye  in  many  cryftals  ;  particularly  in  thofe  of  fluor  fpar. 
All  thofe  cryftals  which  are  variations  of  the  primitive 
form  .are  called  Jecondary ;  but  this  with  reference  to 
form  merely;  for  in  their  chemical  compofition  they  are 
exadlly  the  lame. 

The  term  lecondary  has  however  been  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  cryftallizations  poflefling  a  form  not  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  their  fubftance.  Thefe  are  alfo  called,  and  with 
more  propriety,  pfeudo-viorphie  cryftals;  and  appear  to 
haye  been  formed  by  a  depoiition  of  the  particles  of  the 
pfeudo-cryftai,  either  immediately  on  the  furface,  or  in 
the  mould  of  the  cryftal  of  fome  other  fubftance.  Sup- 
pole,  for  inftance,  a  quantity  of  any  plaftic  fubftance 
were,  to  be  moulded  on  a  natural  cryftal;  and,  the  cryltal 
S  1'  .being 
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'being  removed,  a  quantity  of  wax  were  to  be  poured  into 
the  mould  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  wax  would  thus  acquire 
the  form  of  a  l'ubftance  differing  very  much  from  itfelf  in 
quality. 

Sometimes  the  confufion  produced  in  the  procefs  of 
cryftallization  is  fo  great,  that  the  cryftallized  form  is  to 
the  fenfes  entirely  loll;  as  when  cryftals  become  lenticu¬ 
lar,  and  lofe  the  character  fo  diftinftive  of  their  nature, 
namely,  their  termination  in  ftraight  lines  bounding  plane 
fur  faces  ;  or  when  they  are  fo  clofely  and  intricately  ag¬ 
gregated  as  to  give  rather  a  regularity  and  peculiarity  of 
internal  ftrufture,  than  of  external  form.  See  the  article 
Crystallography,  vol.  v.  p.  414,,  &  feq. 

Of  the  preceding  characters  of  mineral  l'ubftances,  their 
hardnefs,  phofphorefcence,  electricity,  and  their  refractive 
power  with  reipect  to  the  rays  of  light,  are  called phyJicaL 

The  matrix  of  a  mineral  is  the  lubftance  in  which  it  is- 
immediately  imbedded,  or  through  which  it  is  difl'emi- 
nated.  Kidd's  Outlines ;  Introduction. 

It  has  been  already  faid  that  no  fyftematic  arrangement 
of  minerals  has  reached  us  from  the  ancients,  and  there 
is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  none  everexifted.  The 
modern  fyftems,  from  the  year  1730  to  the  prel'ent  time, 
are  more  than  twenty,  belides  the  improved  one  of 
Grnelin,  which  we  follow',  as  being  fubllituted  by  him  for 
that  of  Linnaeus  in  his  edition  of  the  Syftema  Natura.  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  w'e  fficuld  enter  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  thefe  various  fyftems,  ffnce  we  have  de¬ 
clared  which  we  prefer  and  adopt ;  but,  for  the  fake  of 
thole  who  may  wilh  to  gain  information  from  the  valua¬ 
ble  works  in  which  they  are  detailed,  we  lhall  enumerate 
them  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  The  fyftem  of  Bromel,  publilhed  at  Stockholm,  in 
an  oftavo  volume,  in  the  year  1730.  The  Bromelian  me¬ 
thod  can  hardly  be  called  a  fyftem,  as  he  has  omitted  the 
claftification,  the  generic  character,  the  lpecific  differences, 
and  the  fynonymes. 

2.  Linnaeus’s  firft  fyftem  ;  Leyden,  1736,  1748. 

3.  Wallerius’s  firft  fyftem  ;  Stockholm,  1747.  Of  this 
fyftem  Linnaeus  thus  fpeaks  :  “  He  firft  determined  right¬ 
ly  the  fpecies  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  and  refolved  in  a 
beautiful  manner  the  analylis  of  liones.” 

4.  Wolterfdorf;  Berlin,  1748,  4to.  His  opinions  are 
principally  thefe  :  That  foil,  proceeding  from  vegetable 
or  animal  l’ubftances,  paffes  gradually  into  clay  ;  that  all 
rock,  when  ftruck  againft  fteel,  gives  out  fparks ;  that 
pumice-ftone  is  not  the  product  of  volcanoes  ;  that  true 
native  iron  no-where  exifts.  He  obferves  in  his  Preface, 
“  Linnaeus  was  doubtlefs  the  firlt  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  fyftem,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  fcience  of  mi¬ 
neralogy  into  clafles  and  orders.” 

5.  F.  A.  Cartheufer;  Frankfort,  1755,  8vo. 

6.  J.  H.G.Juft;  Gottingen,  1757. 

7.  The  fyftem  of  Cronftedt ;  Stockholm,  1758.  This 
fyftem  is  merely  metallurgic,  inveftigated  upon  chemical 
principles,  peculiar,  and  not  compiled.  Many  genera  are 
therefore  excluded,  as  Sand-ftone,  Scliift,  Soil,  Calculus, 
Nitre,  See.  He  denies  that  cryftals  originate  from  falts, 
and  confidevs  their  figures  rather  curious  than  ufeful. 
Charafteriftic  definitions  he  confiders  ufelefs. 

8.  Syftem  of  D.  R.  A.  Vogel;  Leipfic,  1762,  1776. 

9.  Linnaeus’s  fecond  fyftem  ;  Stockholm,  1 768.  In  each 
of  his  lyftems,  Linnaeus  divided  this  kingdom  into  three 
dalles  only— Rocks,  Minerals,  and  Foffils. 

10.  Wallerius’s  fecond  fyftem  ;  Stockholm,  1772.  It 
differs  but  little  from  his  firft. 

j  1.  Veltheim’s  fyftem,  publifhed  at  Brunfwick,  fol.  1781. 

12.  Bergman’s;  at  Leipfic  and  Drefden,  8vo.  1782. 

13.  Werner’s  Syftem.  In  the  year  1780,  a  tranllation 
of  Cronftedt’s  Mineral  Syftem  appeared  in  Germany,  ac¬ 
companied  with  notes  by  Werner,  the  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  mineralogy  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony.  Six  years 
before  this  time  Werner  had  publilhed  a  feparate  Treatile 
on  the  Claftification  of  Minerals,  in  which  he  exhibited 
his  method  of  deferibing  them  by  means  of  external  cha- 
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rafters.  The  notes  on  Cronftedt’s  Syftem  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  farther  illuftration  of  this  method,  as  well  as 
a  Catalogue  of  Minerals  belonging  to  Pabft  Von  Ohain, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  lame  naturaiift,  and  pub¬ 
lilhed  in  1791.  In  Germany  the  method  of  Werner,  we 
believe,  is  almoft  exclufively  adopted  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  moft  other  countries,  France  excepted,  where 
mineralogical  knowledge  is  alfo  greatly  cultivated. 

Mr.  Kirwan  firft  introduced  the  knowledge  of  this  fyf¬ 
tem  into  Britain,  in  his  Treatile  on  Mineralogy  publifned 
in  1784;  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  it  w'as  ftill  far¬ 
ther  elucidated  by  the  fame  author  in  an  improved  and 
enlarged  edition  of  that  work.  In  preparing  the  latter 
edition,  Mr.  Kirwan  enjoyed  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
confulting  one  of  the  complete!!:  and  beft-arranged  coi- 
leftions  of  minerals  that  had  yet  been  made  in  any 
country.  This  is  the  Lelkean  colleftion  of  foffils,  W'hich 
Mr.  Kirwan  pronounces  to  be  the  moft  perfeft  monument 
of  mineralogical  ability  now  extant.  Profeffor  Jamelon, 
a  diftinguilhed  pupil  alfo  of  the  Freyberg  fchool,  has 
publilhed  an  elaborate  work  in  three  volumes,  the  two 
firft  of  which  contain  the  fyftem  of  oryftognofy  according 
to  the  method  of  Werner,  the  third  giving  a  complete 
expolition  of  his  fyftem  of  geognoly.  As  this  fyftem  is 
fo  widely  diffufed,  W'e  muft  give  the  outline  of  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  laid  down  by  Werner,  in 
the  fyftematical  arrangement  of  foflils,  is  their  natural 
affinity,  which  he  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical 
mixture  of  their  component  parts.  Thefe  may  be  diftin¬ 
guilhed  into  effential  and  accidental  component  parts; 
the  former  of  which  alone  are  confidered  in  the  claffifi- 
cation  of  mineral  fubftances.  The  effential  component 
parts  are  fubdivided  into  predominant  and  charafteriftic 
ones ;  and  generally  the  charafteriftic  happen  to  be,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  predominant  conftituents.  By  Hum¬ 
boldt  the  former  are  called  the  enveloping  conftituent 
parts.  All  mineral  fubftances  are  diftributed  by  Werner 
into  four  dalles,  which  are  founded  on  what  is  called  the 
fundamental  conftituent  parts,  viz.  the  earthy,  faline, 
inflammable,  and  metallic ;  each  clafs  being  called  after 
that  fundamental  conftituent  part  which  predominates  in 
and  charafterifes  it.  Thus  we  have  the  earths,  the  falts, 
the  inflammables,  and  the  metals.  Thefe  dalles  are  fub¬ 
divided  into  genera,  which  are  derived  from  the  variety 
in  the  component  parts  of  the  minerals  comprehended  in 
each  clafs  ;  there  being  as  many  diftinft  genera  as  there 
are  predominating,  or,  at  leaft,  charafteriftic  conftituent 
parts  difeovered  in  their  mixture.  Werner  has  himfelf 
difregarded  this  rule  in  feveral  inftances,  and  we  fuppofe 
has  now  even  entirely  dilcontinued  the  divifion  into 
genera ;  at  leaft,  feveral  of  his  pupils  have,  in  their  fyf¬ 
tematic  works,  introduced  families  as  the  only  divifion 
between  clafs  and  fpecies  ;  each  family  being  a  group  of 
fpecies  that  manifeft  clofe  affinity  to  each  other,  fuch  as 
the  “  Feldfpar  family,”  the  “  Zeolite  family,”  &c.  By 
this  means  the  fyftem  is  fo  far  freed  from  the  (hackles  of 
chemiftry,  and  the  contradiftions  are  avoided  which  16 
frequently  ltrike  the  ftudent  of  the  Wernerian  fyftem. 
In  the  fame  manner  perhaps,  alfo,  the  fpecies  might  in 
fome  meafure  be  made  independent  of  chemiftry.  The 
charafter  of  the  fpecies,  according  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  founder  of  this  fyftem,  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
chemical  mixture,  and  from  the  differences  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  the  conftituent  parts.  But  in  moft 
cafes,  where  no  analyfes  exifted  of  minerals,  or  no  fatif- 
laftory  ones,  external  charafters  were  fubllituted  the 
more  readily,  as  it  is  an  axiom  with  Werner,  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  external  charafters  is  indicative  of  a  correfpond- 
ing  difference  in  the  component  parts,  whether  it  be  in 
their  quantity  and  quality,  or  in  the  particular  ftate  of 
their  chemical  combination.  If,  therefore,  a  mineral  dif¬ 
fers  from  another  related  l’ubftance  in  three  or  more  ex¬ 
ternal  charafters,  it  is  now  confidered  as  a  diftinft  fpecies. 
This  circumftance  accounts  for  the  confiderable  number 
of  fpecies  in  the  Wernerian  fyftem,  eompared  with  thole 
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of  Haiiy's,  whofe  characters  employed  for  fpecification 
are  confined  within  a  far  more  narrow  compafs.  The  laws 
for  framing  fpecies  in  mineralogy,  whatever  the  charac¬ 
ters  may  be  on  which  they  are  founded,  mult  always  be 
arbitrary:  but,  fortunately  for  the  fcience,  the  different 
opinion's  entertained  by  different  fchools  refpeCting  the 
nature  of  the  fpecies,  is  a  mere  matter  of  fpeculation, 
exerting  little  or  no  influence  either  on  the  diagnofis  or 
the  arrangement  of  mineral  lubftances  :  for,  provided  the 
natural  connexion  between  two  mineral  fubflances  re¬ 
main  undiflurbed,  it  is  certainly  of  no  great  importance 
whether  one  of  them  be  degraded  into  a  mere  variety  of 
its  neighbour,  or  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  diftinCt  fpecies. 
Werner  enumerates  three  different  kinds  of  affinity  of 
minerals,  viz.  the  chemical,  depending  on  the  firnilarity 
of  their  confiituent  parts  ;  the  oryCtognoftical,  confiding 
in  the  approximating  refemblances  of  their  external  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  the  geognoltic  affinity,  denoting  firnilarity 
in  occurrence,  relative  age,  &c.  The  fpecies  is  fubdi- 
vided  by  Werner  into  fubfpecies  and  variety:  by  the  for¬ 
mer  areffneant  foffils  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies  with 
another,  but  differing  from  it  in  two  or  three  particular 
external  characters  ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  any  Angle  external  character,  fuch  as  colour, 
fraCture,  &c. 

14.  The  fyftem  of  Brochant  is  formed  entirely  on  the 
principles  of  Werner’s  claffification,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  molt  perfpicuous  account  of  the  fyftem  of  the  German 
mineralogifl  which  has  yet  been  publifhed. 

15.  Syftem  of  Schmeiifer;  London,  1795. 

16.  Syftem  of  Babington ;  London,  1796. 

17.  The  ftudy  of  the  regular  forms  of  minerals  has  been 
fuccefsfully  profecuted  by  Rome  de  l’llle,  whofe  indefati¬ 
gable  refearches  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  of  mineralogy  in  general,  and  whofe 
Cryltallographie  (of  which  the  firft  edition  appeared  in 
1773)  is  defervedly  characterized  as  the  refult  of  labours 
immenfe  in  their  extent,  almofl  entirely  novel  in  their 
objeft,  and  of  the  higheft  importance  on  account  of  their 
utility.  His  claffification  of  minerals  has  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  ;  but  for  the  accuracy,  completenefs,  and  elegance, 
of  his  defcriptions,  and  particularly  his  fcientific  method 
of  determining  the  cryflalline  forms,  he  flood  unrivalled 
among  the  mineralogilts  of  his  time. 

18.  Haiiy’s  Syftem.  Several  memoirs  of  Haiiy,  illuflra- 
tive  of  his  theory  of  the  flruCture  of  cryftals,  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1801,  by  that  celebrated  profeffor’s  great  work, 
entitled  “Traitede  Mineralogie.”  In  this  important  and 
truly  clafiical  production,  the  new  theory  of  cryftals  (of 
which  a  detailed  view  is  given  under  the  article  Crys¬ 
tallography,  vol.  v.)  is  alfo  made  fubfervient  to  the 
claffification  of  mineral  lubftances.  Haiiy  has  defined  the 
mineralogical  fpecies  “  an  affemblage  of  bodies,  the  inte¬ 
grant  molecules  of  which  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  fame  compofition.”  According  to  his  mode  of 
viewing  the  lubjeCt,  minerals  have  both  a  geometrical  and 
a  chemical  limit;  the  former  confilts  in  the  invariable 
form  of  the  molecule,  the  other  in  the  compofition  of  the 
fame  molecule.  Haiiy  prefers  making  ufe  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  limit  for  determining  the  fpecies,  not  only  becaufe, 
minerals  being  in  general  more  Or  lefs  mixed  with  he¬ 
terogeneous  matter,  it  often  happens  that  the  chemical 
limit  is  but  imperfeCtly  reprefented  by  the  refults  of  the 
analyfis,  whereas  mechanical  divifion  invariably  furnifhes 
the  lame  form  of  the  molecule;  but  principally  becaufe 
the  geometrical  limit  is  far  more  obvious  and  palpable, 
fince  to  obtain  it  nothing  is  in  many  cafes  required  but 
the  mechanical  divifion  of  the  cryftal.  In  cafes  where  the 
integrant  molecule  belongs  exclufively  to  a  determined 
combination  of  component  principles,  it  alone  is  fufficient 
to  dillinguifh  the  fpecies  ;  but  there  are  forms  -of  mole¬ 
cules  which  are  common  to  feveral  diltinCt  fpecies ;  and 
thefe  forms,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  happen  to  poffefs 
the  peculiar  character  of  lymmetry  and  regularity,  con- 
ftituting,  as  it  were,  limits  with  refpeCt  to  other  forms. 
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As  in  this  latter  cafe  the  character  derived  from  the  inte¬ 
grant  molecule  is  not  fufficient,  Haiiy  adds  to  it  another, 
chemical  or  phyfical,  character  for  the  dilcrimination  of 
the  fpecies  :  thus,  for  inftance,  the  property  of  diffolvino- 
in  water,  fuper-added  to  the  cubic  form,  determines  mu- 
riat  of  loda,  or  common  fait ;  but,  if  the  fame  form  is 
united  to  the  property  of  becoming  eleCtric  by  heat,  we 
have  borat  of  magnefia,  or  boracite.  The  type  of  the 
fpecies,  according  to  Haiiy,  being  once  determined,  it  is 
comparatively  eafy  to  arrange  the  varieties  of  cryftalliza- 
tion  belonging  to  the  fame  fubftance,  by  afcertaining, 
with  the  affiltance  of  the  theory  of  decrements,  whether 
all  their  forms,  even  thofe  which  no  longer  retain  a  trace 
of  the  primitive  form,  are  in  exadt  correfpondence  with 
the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  varieties,  fuch  as  thofe 
compofed  of  fibrous,  granular,  or  compadt  maffes,  of 
which  the  type,  though  it  Hill  exilts  in  them,  can  no 
longer  be  determined,  their  difcrimination  depends  on 
the  phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fubftance, 
fuch  as  hardnefs,  l'pecific  gravity,  eledtricity,  &c.  In  what 
regards  the  genera  and  upper  divifions,  the  diftribution 
is  made  after  the  component  parts  or  chemical  properties 
common  to  all  the  fubftances  contained  in  the  fame  divi¬ 
fion.  The  method  adopted  by  Haiiy,  in  his  defcription 
of  the  mineral  fpecies,  is  the  following.  At  the  head  of 
the  defcription  of  each  mineral  is  placed  the  effential  cha- 
radler,  founded  on  the  molt  conftant  properties  which 
diftinguilh  its  individuals;  after  which  follow  the  phyfi¬ 
cal,  the  geometrical  (comprehending  the  cleavages  and 
primitive  form  of  the  fubftance),  and  the  chemical,  cha- 
radler;  to  which  is  added  the  diltindtive  charadter,  in 
which  the  differences  are  pointed  out  that  diftinguilh  the 
fubftance  in  queftion  from  others  which  might  be  ealily 
miftaken  for  it.  Thefe  general  charadters  are  followed  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  form  (divided  into 
determinable  and  undeterminable),  and  the  varieties  de¬ 
pending  on  light,  fuch  as  colour,  tranfparency,  &c. 

The  fyftem  of  Haiiy  confilts  of  four  dalles.  I.  The  firft 
clafs  confilts  of  fubftances  which  are  compofed  of  an  acid 
united  to  an  earth  or  an  alkali,  and  fometimes  to  both  ; 
and  it  contains  four  orders  :  1.  Difengaged  acidiferous 
fubftances  ;  as,  fulphuric  acid,  and  boracic  acid.  2.  Earths 
combined  with  an  acid.  3.  Alkalies  combined  with  an 
acid.  4.  Earths  and  alkalies  combined  with  an  acid.  II. 
This  clafs  includes  only  earthy  fubftances,  but  fome¬ 
times  combined  with  an  alkali.  It  conftitutes  the  fili- 
ceous  genera  of  other  lyllems.  III.  The  third  clafs  com¬ 
prehends  combuftible  fubftances  which  are  not  metals. 
It  is  divided  into  two  orders  ;  the  firlt  containing  fimple, 
and  the  fecond  compound,  combuftibles.  IV.  The  metals 
form  the  fourth  clafs.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders, 
which  are  charafrerifed  by  different  degrees  of  oxydation. 
Befides  thefe  claffes,  there  are  three  appendices.  The  firft 
contains  thofe  fubftances  whofe  nature  is  not  fulficiently 
known  to  have  their  places  accurately  alfigned  in  the  fyf¬ 
tem.  The  fecond  appendix  includes  aggregates  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mineral  fubftances.  It  is  divided  into  three  orders. 
The  firft  treats  of  primitive  rocks  ;  the  fecond  of  fecon- 
dary  and  tertiary  rocks  ;  and  the  third  of  breccias.  The 
third  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  conlideration  of  volcanic 
produfts.  This  is  divided  into  lix  claffes  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obi'erved,  that  the  volcanic  products  of  this  mineralogifl: 
comprehend,  not  only  fuch  fubftances  as  are  univerfidly 
allowed  to  have  a  volcanic  origin,  but  alio  balalts,  traps, 
and  other  minerals,  the  origin  of  which  is  Hill  queltioned. 
Tableau,  comparatif,  Paris,  1809. 

19.  The  lyltem  of  Brongniart  takes  a  wider  range  than 
other  fyltems,  including  fubftances  which  are  not  treated 
of  by  writers  on  mineralogy.  It  is  divided  into  five  claffes. 
The  firft  contains  thofe  fubftances,  excluding  the  metals, 
which  are  combined  with  oxygen.  It  contains  two  or¬ 
ders  ;  the  firft  including  air  and  water,  and  the  fecond  the 
acids.  The  fecond  clafs,  which  treats  of  ialine  bodies,  is 
divided  into  two  orders  ;  the  firft  comprehends  the  alka¬ 
line  falts,  and  the  fecond  the  earthy  falts.  The  third  clafs, 
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containing  the  Hones,  i-s  divided  into  three  orders;  the 
firft,  hard  ftones  ;  the  fecond,  magnefian  ;  and  the  third,  ar¬ 
gillaceous.  The  fourth  clafs  contains  the  combuftible 
fubftances,  which  are  divided  into  two  orders  ;  firft  com¬ 
pound,  and  fecond  fimple,  combuftibles.  The  fifth  clafs 
includes  the  metals,  which  are  divided  into  two  orders  ; 
firft  the  brittle,  and  fecond  the  duCtile,  metals.  The 
treatife  of  Brongniart,  notwithftanding  fome  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  clafiification  which  are  not  quite  familiar  to 
us,  will  be  found  one  of  the  raoft  ufeful  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  not  only  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
fcriptions,  which  are  divefted  of  every  kind  of  redundancy, 
but  alfo  on  account  of  the  interefting  geological  difcuftions 
which  are  introduced,  as  well  as  numerous  and  important 
practical  details  in  metallurgy  and  other  ufeful  arts. 

20.  Kidd’s  Outlines  of  Mineralogy;  Oxford,  1809. 
This  fyftem  is  formed  upon  that  of  Kirwan,  (or  Werner,) 
with  fome  judicious  alterations,  and  including  the  new 
difcoveries. 

ji.  Mr.  Richard  Chenevix  publifhed,  in  the  year  1808, 
in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  “  Obfervations  on  Mineralo- 
gical  Syllems.”  His  chief  defign  was  to  impugn  that 
which  has  been  framed  by  Werner,  and  to  advocate  the 
caufe  of  cryftallography  as  expounded  by  Haiiy.  In  juf- 
tice  to  the  learned  and  celebrated  profeffor  of  Freyberg, 
it  behoves  us  to  remark,  that  he  neither  publithed  nor 
completed  any  fyftematical  arrangement  of  mineral  fub- 
ftances,  but  that  he  merely  Iketched  the  principles  of  a 
plan  which  his  pupils,  w  ith  various  fuccefs,  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  realize  ;  and  that  the  faults  of  the  fcholar  may  often 
not  be  attributable  to  the  mafter.  Yet  the  prefent  writer 
admits  that,  by  the  ditlinCtions  and  clafiification  of  the 
external  characters,  “  a  great  advance  has  been  made, 
which,  if  it  has  not  led  dire&ly  to  the  objeCt  in  view, 
{hows  at  lead  the  difficulty  of  the  talk  ;  that,  during  the 
refidence  of  eighteen  months  at  Freyberg,  he  had  daily 
occafion  to  admire  the  precifion  and  accuracy  with  u'hich 
the  learned  profeffor  recognifed  minerals  at  firft  fight ; 
that  the  fyftem  of  external  characters  by  Werner,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  made  know  n  to  us  by  the  books  that 
treat  of  it,  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  ever  appeared  before  it ;  and  that  it  rnuft  he  of 
the  greateft  utility  to  the  miner.”  We  might  add  that 
every  individual,  who  has  paid  the  flighted:  attention  to 
the  ftudy  of  mineralogy,  muft  be  convinced  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  difcriminating  the  unorganized  portions  of 
matter  by  permanent  fpecific  characters.  Some  of  the 
molt  profound  naturalifts,  who  have  appeared  in  modern 
times,  have  even  hinted  their  doubts  of  the  real  exiftence 
of  fpecies  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  ;  becaule 
the  multiplied  difcoveries  in  thefe  departments  feem  only 
to  approximate  former  diftinftions  by  intermediate  fliades, 
and  to  prove  that  marked  lines  of  feparation  are  unknown 
in  nature.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  all  events  cer¬ 
tain  that  mineral  fubftances  are  much  lefs  fufceptible  of 
difiinft  definition  than  plants  and  animals  ;  and  that  he 
who  enables  us  to  recognize  them,  by  their  external  cha¬ 
racters  and  afpe&s,  performs  a  fervice  of  infinite  conve¬ 
nience  and  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  fyftem  of  Haiiy,  again,  which  is  here  extolled  (in 
ourapprehenfion)  above  its  real  merits,  profeffes  to  found 
its  diftinCtions  and  diviftons  on  the  integrant  molecule, 
combined  with  the  chemical  compofition.  The  author 
of  thefe  obfervations  Hates  the  ground  of  this  principle 
.of  arrangement,  and  unfolds  the  principle  itfelf  in  a  very 
luminous  and  impreflive  manner ;  but  the  queftion  ftill 
occurs,  Will  the  ftudent  of  cryftalline  forms,  or  of  exter¬ 
nal  characters,  firft  and  moft  readily  be  enabled  to  difcri- 
minate  the  foil'll  matters  with  which  we  are  lurrounded  ? 
'I  he  former  is  well  aware  that  the  deteClion  of  the  inte¬ 
grant  molecule  is  not  very  eafily  nor  very  fpeedily  accom- 
piiffied ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  deducible 
irom  the  primitive  or  original  cryftal,  prefuppofes  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  familiarity  with  geometry.  The  chemical 


analyfis,  too,  of  the  moft  common  ftohe,  is  an  operation  of 
very  confiderable  delicacy;  requiring  not  only  a  fuitable 
apparatus  of  inftruments,  tefts,  and  re-agents,  but  time, 
patience,  and  Ikilful  manipulation.  Few  individuals,  in 
ffiort,  can  command  leifure  and  fortune,  or  poffefs  op¬ 
portunity  and  ability,  for  fubjeCling  every  mineral  fpeci- 
men  which  prefents  itfelf  to  chemical  trials,  on  the  ifiue 
of  which  he  can  place  any  reliance.  In  many  inftances, 
indeed,  the  refults  of  analyfes,  apparently  conducted  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy,  are  deceptive  or  difcordant,  lo  that 
they  cannot  with  propriety  be  adopted  as  the  liable  bales 
of  permanent  arrangements.  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  even 
realon  to  prefume  that  new  combinations  are  formed 
during  the  procefs.  Objections  might  alio  be  urged  againll 
the  uniformly  geometrical  accuracy  of  the  integrant  mole¬ 
cules,  or  leaft  conceivable  particles  of  matter ;  for  De  la 
Metherie,  and  others,  have  proved  that  the  forms  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  molecules  are  often  hypothetical ;  the  mea- 
fure  of  angles  by  the  gonyometer  being,  on  fome  occafions, 
incident  to  an  error  of  half  a  degree,  or  upwards  ;  and 
different  calculators  report  different  meafurements.  Yet 
on  the  rigid  exaClnefs  of  the  forms  of  the  molecule  de¬ 
pend  all  the  laws  of  decrement  which  have  been  affigned 
to  thefe  forms.  Belides,  as  many  fpecies  do  either  not 
exift  in  a  cryftallized  form,  or  have  not  hitherto  been 
found  in  that  Hate,  they  are  in  courfe  excluded  from  the 
method,  and  thrown  into  a  voluminous  appendix.  Grant¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  this  method  is  perfectly  correCt  and 
purely  fcientific  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  ftill  only  a  partial 
record  of  the  kinds  of  fubftances  which  compofe  the  mi¬ 
neral  kingdom. 

While  Mr.  Chenevix  infills  on  the  liability  of  M.  Haiiy’s 
arrangements,  he  admits  that  this  celebrated  mineralogift 
has  adopted  very  material  changes  fince  its  publication  ; 
but  thefe  changes,  he  informs  us,  were  foreleen  and  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  author.  Whether  Werner,  alfo,  forefaw  and 
predicted  the  alterations  to  which  he  has  at  different  times 
had  recourfe,  we  lhall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we 
much  miftake  if  many  and  important  changes  do  not 
await  both  the  fyftems  in  queftion  ;  for  the  Icience  of  mi¬ 
neralogy,  it  muft  be  confeiied,  is  ftill  in  its  cradle ;  and  it 
may  be  the  envied  lot  of  fome  individual  to  point  out 
more  obvious  and  lefs  fallible  fources  of  diftinguilhing 
its  contents  than  any  that  have  been  hitherto  propofed. 
In  the  mean  time,  w'herefore  ffiould  the  mealurer  of  primi¬ 
tive  forms,  real  or  imaginary,  deride  the  recorder  of  ex¬ 
ternal  characters  ?  Their  joint  labours,  even  when  aided 
by  thole  of  the  chemill,  will  not,  in  all  cafes,  fuffice  to  in¬ 
dicate  “  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing;  but  the 
truth.” 

44.  Dr.  Clarke’s  Methodical  Diftribution  ;  folio,  1811. 
This  fyftem  is  more  purely  chemical  than  any  which  have 
preceded  it.  The  character  of  the  claffes,  of  -which  there 
are  four,  viz.  Earths,  Metals,  Combuftibles,  and  Alkalies, 
is  derived  from  the  predominating  elementary  principles. 
The  firft  clafs,  the  Earths,  includes  two  orders,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  property  of  the  earth  in  combination 
with  an  acid,  or  without  an  acid.  Each  earth  conftitutes 
a  genus  ;  the  fpecies  are  formed  according  to  the  peculiar 
combinations  of  minerals  ;  and  the  varieties  are  deiignated 
by  their  trivial  names. 

Some  perlons  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  mineralogical  Icience,  it  is  expedient  that  there  fitould 
be  two  diftinCl  fyftems  ;  the  one  which  fitould  arrange  mi¬ 
nerals  according  to  the  appearances  and  properties  by 
which  they  may  be  the  moft  eafily  dillinguiflted  ;  the  other, 
which  ffiould  be  ftriClly  fcientific,  in  which  minerals  ffiail 
be  arranged  according  to  their  conilituent  parts,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  ;  the  latter  fyftem  muft 
be  dependent  on  the  progrefs  of  chemiftry  for  the  ftate  of 
perfection  it  may  attain.  Both  thefe  methods  of  arrange-, 
ment  have  recently  been  adopted  ;  the  firft  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Aikin,  in  his  Manual  of  Mineralogy;  the  iecond  by  the 
celebrated  Swedifli  chemill,  Berzelius,  in  a  work  entitled 
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An  Attempt  to  eftabliffi  a  pure  fcientific  Syftem  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  by  the  Application  of  the  eleCtro-chemical  Theory, 
and  the  chemical  Proportions. 

23.  The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Aikin’s  fyftem  is  to 
enable  the  ftudent  to  afcertain  the  names  of  known  im- 
nerals  from  certain  properties  joined  with  their  external 
characters.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  this  knowledge 
from  the  fyftems  hitherto  publilhed  is  univerlally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  although  the  number  of  minerals,  conlidered  as 
fpecies,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred.  Mr.  Aikin  ar¬ 
ranges  minerals  into  four  clafles,  from  their  chemical 
characters.  The  orders  are  diltinguifhed  by  properties 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  charaCteriftic,  or  by 
which  they  may  be  moft  eafily  known. 

Clafs  I.  Non-metallic  combuftible  minerals.  Order  1. 
Combuftible  with  flame  ;  2,  without  flame. 

Clafs  II,  Native  metals  and  metalliferous  minerals. 
Order  1.  Volatilizable  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  blowpipe, 
into  a  vapour  which  condenfes  in  a  pulverulent  form  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal  held  over  it.  2.  Fixed,  not  volatilizable, 
except  at  a  white  heat. 

Clafs  III.  Earthy  minerals.  Order  1.  Soluble  wholly, 
or  in  a  confiderable  portion,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  2. 
Fuflble  before  the  blowpipe.  3.  Infutible  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe-  .  '  . 

Clafs  IV.  Saline  minerals.  Order  1.  When  diflolved  in 
water  afford  a  precipitate  with  carbonated  alkali.  2.  Do 
not  afford  a  precipitate  w'ith  carbonated  alkali. 

The  different  orders  and  lubdivkions  in  each  clafs  are 
arranged  without  any  regard  to  the  conftituent  parts. 
But  a  mineralogical  defcription  of  each  fpecies  is  alfo 
given,  with  an  account  of  the  component  parts  of  thole 
minerals  of  which  the  analyfis  is  known. 

24.  The  views  which  Berzelius  has  difclofed  are  novel 
and  highly  important,  and  may  ultimately  give  an  entire- 
ly-new  form  to  the  fcience.  He  defines  mineralogy  to  be 
the  fcience  which  treats  of  the  elementary  combinations 
of  unorganic  fubftances,  found  in  or  upon  the  earth,  and 
of  the  various  forms  and  the  different  foreign  admixtures 
under  which  thefe  bodies  make  their  appearance.  The 
knowledge  of  the  combinations  themfelves,  their  compo- 
fition  and  chemical  properties,  belongs  to  chemiftry,  fo 
that  the  fcieutific  mineralogy  may  be  confidered  as  a  part 
of  chemiftry. 

The  mineralogical  arrangement  propofed  by  Berzelius 
is  founded  on  the  order  of  the  eleCtro-chemical  properties 
of  bodies,  beginning  with  the  moft  electro-negative  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  terminating  wfith  the  moft  eleCtro-pofitive  po- 
taflium,  and  placing  every  compound  body  according  to 
its  moft  eleCtro-pofitive  ingredients.  But  he  obferves, 
that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  we  muft  be  content 
with  an  approximate  arrangement.  He  divides  Angle 
bodies  into  three  clafles.  1.  Oxygen.  2.  Simple  non- 
metallic  inflammable  bodies,  which  he  calls  metalloids. 

3.  Metals.  He  arranges  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
follow  one  another,  from  the  moft  eledtro- negative  to  the 
moft  eleCtro-pofitive,  in  every  clafs. 

25.  Pinkerton’s  Petralogy,  or  Treatife  on  Rocks  ;  1812. 
This  author  has  already  acquired  refpeCt  in  the  republic 
of  letters  for  his  various  works  on  antiquities,  hillory, 
geography,  and  different  fubjeCts  of  belles  lettres.  Whe¬ 
ther,  to  ufe  his  own  phrafeology,  he  will  acquire  frelh  re¬ 
nown  in  the  domain  of  Mineralogy,  others  may  judge  from 
the  following  extracts,  which  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  explain  his  claflification,  and  particularly  his  nomen¬ 
clature. 

“Natural  Hiftory  has  been  well  and  popularly  divided 
into  three  Kingdoms,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the 
Mineral.  In  the  two  former,  the  kingdom  conlifts  of 
living  fubjeCts,  who  of  courfe  may  be  well  confidered  at 
divided  into  Clafles,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species  ;  but  in 
the  Mineral  Kingdom  the  territory  alone  conftitutes  the 
fubjedt  of  difcuflion.  It  muft  therefore  be  received  as  a 
fundamental  truth  or  axiom,  that  the  mineral  kingdom, 
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being  wholly  inert,  cannot  admit  diftinaions  which  be¬ 
long  to  vital  energy;  and  that  an  identity  of  appellations 
cannot  therefore  be  allowed,  either  in  a  grammatical  or 
philofophical  view.  But  the  very  term  Mineral  Kingdom 
may  of  ltfeif  lead  to  a  new  and  more  proper  nomenclature  ; 
lor,  as  the  kingdom  may  be  regarded  as  either  vivified 
with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  as  an  inert  tradt  of  coun¬ 
try,  with  certain  geographical,  chorographical,  and  topo¬ 
graphical,  divilions  ;  lb  the  latter  point  of  view  can  alone 
apply  to  mineralogy,  while  the  former  belongs  to  zoology 
and  botany. 

“  I  would  propofe,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  advanced 
ftate  of  the  fcience,  that  the  mineral  kingdom  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  divided  into  three  Provinces  :  1.  Petralo°-y,-  Cr 

the  knowledge  of  rocks,  or  ftones  which  occur  in  larce 
mafles.  2.  Lithology,  the  knowledge  of  gems  and  fmall 
ftones.  3.  Metallogy,  orthe  knowledge  of  metals.  Thefe 
provinces  may  again  be  viewed  as  divided  into  Domains, 
correfponding  with  the  Orders  of  fome  writers  and  the’ 
Genera  of  others,  as  the  Provinces  fupply  what  are  called 
Clafles. 

“  Petralogy,  a  Province  of  Mineralogy,  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  divided  into  Twelve  Domains;  of  which 
the  firlt  fix,  being  diftinguiihed  by  the  fubftances  them¬ 
felves,  may  be  called  J'uh/tantial ;  while  the  remaining  fix, 
being  diftinguiihed  by  circumftances  or  accidences  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  may  be  called  circumjiantial ,  or  accidental  * 
but  this  laft  divifion  is  of  little  moment.  The  firlt  fix 
domains  of  Petralogy  comprile,  1.  Siderous  Rocks,  or 
thofe  in  which  iron  predominates,  not  in  the  comparative 
quantity  when  analyfed,  but  in  the  quality  and  effential 
difference  which  it  imparts.  2.  Siliceous,  denominated 
as  ufual  from  the  quantity  of  Silex.  3.  Argillaceous.  4.. 
Magnefian:  thefe  two  are  again  denominated  front  predo¬ 
minance.  5.  Calcareous.  6.  Carbonaceous.  The  remain¬ 
ing  fix  domains,  derived  from  circumftances  or  accidences, 
are,  7.  Compoiite,  or  Aggregated  Rocks,  as  calcareous’ 
fpar  with  fchorl,  quartz,  and  garnets,  felfpar  and  fiderite, 
or  hornblende,  & c.  This  domain  has  often  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  granites,  however  alien  from  that  de- 
feription.  8.  DiamiCtonic,  or  rocks  in  which  the  fub¬ 
ftances  are  fo  completely  mingled,  that  it  is  difficult,  even 
upon  an  analyfis,  to  pronounce  which  preponderates.  9. 
Anomalous,  or  thole  which  contradict  the  common  order 
of  nature,  and  prefent  unexpected  and  unufual  combina¬ 
tions.  The  remaining  three  domains  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  in  geological  'works ;  namely,  16.  Tranfilient 
Rocks,  an  interelting  feries,  in  which  one  fubltance  gra¬ 
dually  pa  lies  into  another,  as  granite  into  porphyry,  trap 
into  wacken,  and  the  like.  11.  Decompofed  Rocks,  which 
gradually  decay  into  land,  clay,  or  productive  foil.  12. 
Volcanic,  which  require  no  other  defcription. 

“  Having  thus  eftablilhed  the  Domains,  or  Great  Divi- 
fions,  of  Petralogy,  the  fmailer  diftinCtions  can  be  derived 
only  from  the  objeCts  themfelves ;  as  we  now  arrive  at 
what  are  by  moft  mineralogic  authors  denominated  Spe¬ 
cies,  though,  in  their  arbitrary  and  unnatural  fyftems,  as 
Dr.  Townlon  has  obferved,  the  Genera  and  Species  are 
often  confounded.  Thus  in  the  improved  edition  of 
Linnaeus,  the  characters  which  conftitute  the  Species  in 
gypfum  form  Genera  in  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  for  the 
pulverulent,  fibrous,  fpathous,  and  compaCl,  kinds  of  gyp¬ 
fum,  form  but  fo  many  Species,  whillt  the  pulverulent,, 
fibrous,  fpathous,  and  compaCt,  kinds  of  carbonate  oflime, 
form  fo  many  different  Genera.  Now  thele  very  appear¬ 
ances,  which  conftitute  the  arbitrary  Species  and  Genera 
of  former  authors,  what  would  they  be,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
philolopher  or  grammarian,  except  different  modifications 
or  modalities  of  the  fame  fubltance,  and  which  by  a  (horter 
term  may  be  denominated  Modes  ?  The  term  Mode  is 
therefore  here  adopted  inlleadof  what  are  called  Genera  by 
fome  writers,  and  Species  by  others  ;  this  uncertainty  of 
itfelf  having  demonftrated  that  there  are  neither  Genera 
nor  Species  in  mineralogy. 
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“  From  the  earlieft  productions  of  Linnfeu's  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  the  word  Structure  has  been  applied,  with  clai- 
Jical  propriety,  to  denote  a  molt  Unking  and  charableriftic 
diftinbtion  between  mineral  fiubftances,  whether  on  a  great 
or  on  a  {mall  fcale.  Linnaeus  has  obferved  that  there  are 
only  three  great  roads  which  can  conduct  the  curious  tra¬ 
veller  through  the  mineral  kingdom ;  that  of  Phyfics,  or 
Natural  Philofophy,  which  treats  of  the  obfcure  genera¬ 
tion  of  Hones:  that  of  Natural  Hiltory,  which  examines 
their  evident  JiruClures-,  and  that  of  Chemifcry,  which 
confiders  their  analyfis.  A  term  thus  ftri&ly  appropriated, 
and,  as  it  were,  confecrated  to  the  fcience,  has  therefore 
been  felebled  for  the  next  characteristic  fubdivifion,  or 
fpecies. 

“But,  as  Werner  and  his  difciples  not  only  admit  the 
various  earths  as  fo  many  Genera;  and  their  Modes,  or 
the  modifications  of  the  mixtures,  and  even  colours,  as 
fo  many  Species ;  but  alfo  what  are,  with  great  penury 
and  uncouthnels  of  language,  ftyled  Sub-fpecies,  with  {till 
fmaller  divilions,  of  Varieties  and  Sub-varieties-,  fo  there 
remains  a  necelTity  for  more  minute  difcriminations  in 
this  new  arrangement.  In  his  excellent  and  elaborate 
fyftem  of  cheimftry,  Dr.  Thomfon  feems  to  have  hit  upon 
the  juft  and  natural  term,  when  he  ufes  the  word  Aj'peCl 
as  a  chief  charableriftic.  The  particular  characters,  lays 
lie,  are  the  following:  i.  AfpeCt  of  the  furface  ;  2.  Af- 
peCt  of  the  fraCture  ;  3.  AfpeCt  of  the  diltinCt  concre¬ 
tions  ;  4.  General  afpeCt,  &c.  As  therefore  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  objeCt  in  the  ltudy  of  minerals  is  to  diftinguifh 
them  by  their  external  characters,  and  efpecially  by  thole 
apparent  to  the  eye,  the  afpeCt  becomes  of  fuch  radical 
importance,  that  it  may  with  the  greatelt  propriety  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  diftinctive  nomenclature.  The  verb  af- 
peflo  lignifies  to  view  with  great  attention  or  earneftneis, 
and  affords  a  hint  to  the  lludent  that  thefe  fubdiviiions 
called  alpeCts  require  ItriCt  attention  and  difcrimination. 
Thus,  while  the  Mode  chiefly  exprefles  the  difference  of 
chemical  compolition,  &c.  and  the  Structure  the  grand 
eharaCteriltic,  the  AlpeCt  refers  to  more  minute  features, 
or  fub-fpecies. 

“  The  term  varietij  is  unobjectionable,  as  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  objeCts  of  animated  or  inert  matter;  and  cli- 
verjity  may  be  ufed  to  imply  a  ltill  greater  difference  than 
the  variety  prefents.  A  very  faint  fliade  of  difference 
might,  if  necelfary,  be  called  a  lineament .” 

After  all,  the  chief  utility  of  any  fyftematic  arrange¬ 
ment  is' this — that  we  may  know  where  to  find  the  de- 
fcription  of  any  fubftance  we  are  enquiring  after*  and 
where  to  place,  for  the  convenience  of  others,  fuch  as  may 
hereafter  be  difcovered.  We  have  therefore,  perhaps,  too 
long  detained  the  reader  from  that  fyftem  of  which  our 
own  opinion  is  already  recorded  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
article  Linnteus,  vol.  xii.  p.  758. 

Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus 
was  publilhed  at  Leiplic  in  1793;  wherein  we  have  the 
following 

CLASSIFICATION  of  MINERALS. 

Minerals  are  divided  into  Five  Clafies  ;  viz.  Earths, 
Salts,  Inflammables,  Metals,  and  Petrifactions. 

CLASS  I.  EARTHS. 

Stones,  as  they  evidently  have  their  origin  from  har¬ 
dened  compaCt  Earths,  into  which  they  again  moulder, 
cannot  without  unnatural  feparation  but  be  joined  with 
them  in  the  fame  clafs.  They  refill  fire,  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  which  is  not  able  to  revolve  any  of  their  particles 
into  vapour.  They  are  all  of  them  without  tafte,  and 
molt  of  them  wfithout  odour.  This  Clafs  is  divided  into 
Seven  Orders,  which  are  fubdivided  into  Genera,  as  under. 

©rder  I.  Talcose,  are  moll  of  them  {oft  and  very  foft, 
principally  contain  Magnefia  alba,  and  never  have 
the  veltiges  of  living  bodies.  They  occur  in  primary 
mountains,  more  often  in  fecondary  j  fome  compote 


ftrata  or  the  principal  parts  of  mountains,  and  others 
are  paralitical.  By  the  aCtion  of  fire  they  are  not  cal¬ 
cined,  nor,  except  Hornblenda,  ACtinotus,  and  ferri¬ 
ferous  Albeftus.are  they  liquefiable,  but  become  harder. 
This  Order  contains  the  five  following  Genera: 

Talcum  -  -  Greafy  to  the  touch. 

Serpentinus  -  Dry  and  harlh,  of  a  fhivery  fraCture,  with¬ 
out  luftre. 

Albeftus  -  -  Dry,  fibrous,  without  luftre. 

ACtinotus  -  Dry,  Alining. 

Hornblenda  -  Dry,  lamellous,  black. 

Order  II.  Ponderous.  Thefe  exceed  all  others  in  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  are  more  ealily  liquefiable  by  fire,  always 
paralitical,  never  have  the  veltiges  of  living  bodies,  are 
loft  and  hardilh,  and  chiefly  coniift  of  Terra  ponderofa 
properly  fo  called.  Contains  the  four  Generaibllowing ; 

Barytes  -  -  Soluble  in  boiling  fulphuric  acid. 

Croflopetra  -  Not  totally  loluble  in  fulphuric  acid. 

Strontia  -  -  Soluble  in  marine  and  diluted  nitric  acids. 

Sydneia  -  -  Soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 


Order  III.  Calcareous.  Some  are  formed  of  teftaceous 
fubftances  and  corals,  fome  are  primitive,  others  are 
rupeltrial  or  parafitic,  many  are  filled  with  the  veltiges 
of  living  bodies;  they  are  very  foft,  foft,  and  hardilh  ; 
become  more  porous  by  fire ;  the  purer  ones  all  effer- 
vefce,  and  are  almoft  totally  diifolved  in  nitrous  acid 
or  aquafortis.  Contains  twenty  Genera: 

Creta  -  -  -  Soiling  the  fingers. 

Tophus  -  -  Porous,  precipitated  from  water. 

Spatum  -  -  Lamellar,  breaking  into  rhomboidal  frac¬ 

tures. 

Schiftofpathum  Undulately  flaty. 


Inolithus 

StalaClites 
Pifolithus 
Marmor  -  - 

Suillus  -  - 

Tremolites  - 
Stellaris  -  - 

Humus  -  - 
Marga  -  - 

Magnefiata  - 
Picrofpatum 

Gypfum  -  - 

Hepaticus 

Fluor 

Apatites  -  - 


Boracites 


Fibrous,  foluble  entirely,  with  effervef- 
cence,  in  nitric  acid. 

Precipitated  from  water  in  the  air. 

Confifting  of  globular  granulations. 

CompaCt  or  granular. 

Emitting  an  urinous  fmell  when  fcraped. 

Radiate,  partly  foluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Fibrous  in  a  ftellate  manner,  eafily  melt¬ 
ing  in  fire. 

Friable,  becoming  pale  when  dry. 

Hardening  by  fire,  and  vitrifying  in  a 
greater  degree  of  heat. 

Becoming  black  in  the  fire. 

Lamellar,  brittle,  flowly  effervefcing  with 
acids. 

Calcinable  with  water, hardeningin  the  air. 

When  fcraped  or  expofed  to  heat,  fmelling 
like  liver  of  fulphur. 

Infufed  in  hot  fulphuric  acid,  emits  a  gas 
which  corrodes  and  diflolves  glafs. 

When  fprinkled  on  red-hot  charcoal, emits 
a  green  pholphorefcent  flame ;  not  eafily 
melted. 

Cubic,  hard,  femi-tranfparent. 


Order  IV.  Argillaceous.  Of  thefe  fome  are  very  foft, 
plaftic,  fticking  to  the  tongue,  when  moiftened  give  out 
a  peculiar  odour,  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  have  often 
the  imprellions  of  animals  and  vegetables  upon  them  ; 
fome  are  foft  or  hardilh,  and  are  rather  liquefied  than 
hardened  by  fire,  of  which  the  principal  part  are  rupef- 
trial ;  others,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  hard,  and 
undergo  the  fame  change  by  fire.  Twelve  Genera  are 
included  in  this  Order,  viz. 

Aluminaris  -  Dry  and  harlh,  foluble  almoft  entirely  in 
nitric  acid. 

Argilla  -  -  Greafy  to  the  touch,  plaftic,  hardening  by 

fire. 

Puteolana  -  Friable,  hardening  in  the  air  when  knead¬ 
ed  with  water  and  quicklime. 

Clement  uni 
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Crcmentam  -  Solid,  hardening  in  the  air  when  pounded 
and  kneaded  with  water  and  quicklime. 

Cariofus  -  -  Rough,  falling  into  powder  in  water. 

Ardefia  -  -  Fiffile,  when  moiifened  giving  out  an  ar¬ 

gillaceous  odour. 

Bafaltes  -  -  Opake,  without  luftre,  compaft,  of  a  dull 

colour,  eafily  mouldering  into  pieces, 
melting  into  a  blackiih  glafs  before  the 
blowpipe. 

Lava  .  .  -  The  produce  of  volcanoes  or  fubterrane- 

ous  fires. 

Mica  -  -  Scaly,  fhining. 

Opa'us  -  -  -  Of  no  determinate  fhape  when  broken, 

compact,  melting  with  the  greatelt  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Zeolithus  -  Eafily  melting  with  ebullition,  and  in  melt¬ 
ing  emitting  a  phofphorefcent  light. 

Scorlus  -  -  Melting,  but  emitting  no  phofphorefcent 

light. 

^rder  V.  Siliceous.  Thefe  are  hard  and  very  hard,  and, 
except  the  fluoric,  are  not  aftePted  by  acids  ;  fome  are 
rupeitrial,  others  parafitic,  and  thefe  lalt  have  often  the 
vefiiges  of  living  bodies.  This  Order  contains  feven- 
teen  Genera: 

Gemma  -  -  Cryftalline,  hard  and  very  hard,  Aiming 

in  the  dark. 

Glucina  -  -  White,  infoluble  in  water. 

Olivinus  -  -  Eafily  falling  to  pieces  in  the  air,  melting 

with  great  difficulty. 

Feldfpathum  Lamellar,  melting  with  foda  into  a  tranf- 
parent  glafs  :  mouldering  in  the  air. 

Pyromachus  Not  mouldering  in  the  air,  or  melting 
without  the  greateft  degree  of  heat  ; 
breaking  into  convex  fragments. 

Petrofilex  -  Melts  without  ebullition,  of  fliivery  frac¬ 
ture. 

jafpis  -  -  Opake,  changing  its  colour  in  the  fire,  not 

melting  by  itlelf,  breaking  into  convex 
fragments. 

Lazulus  -  -  Hardifh,  opake,  of  a  fky-blue  colour,  not 

lofing  its  colour  or  effervefcing  by  acids 
fprinkled  upon  it. 

Smiris  -  -  Of  no  determinate  fliape,  melting  with 

great  difficulty,  very  hard. 

Circonius  -  Ponderous,  very  fhining  within,  breaking 

into  incurved  plates.  _ 

Amarus  -  -  Tenacious,  green,  of  fliivery  texture. 

Lydius  -  -  Fiffile,  opake,  of  a  dull  colour,  and  of 
fliivery  texture. 

Chlorogranatus  Green,  cryftalline,  eafily  melted  by  fire. 

Arena  -  -  Confifting  of  dry  hard  rough  granulations. 

Quartzum  -  Refilling  the  greateft  degrees  of  heat,  and 
all  acids  except  the  fluoric  :  fragments 
angular. 

Chalcedonius  Refilling  the  greateft  degrees  of  heat,  and 
all  acids  :  fragments  more  convex. 

Adamas  -  -  Very  hard,  evaporating  in  fire  with  a  flame. 

Order  VI.  Adamantine.  Very  hard,  parafitical,  con¬ 
taining  an  earth  peculiar  to  itfelf,and  hitherto  detedled 
in  no  other  foffil.  This  Order  contains  at  prefent  but 
one  Genus : 

Adamantinus  Refilling  heat,  fixed,  hard,  lamellar. 

Order  VII.  Aggregate.  Thefe  may  be  taken  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  preceding  Orders,  and  confift  chiefly  of  par¬ 
ticles,  more  or  lefs  cryftalline,  adhering  by  a  cement  of¬ 
ten  not  vifible.  The  Genera  are  fix  : 

Granites  -  Confifting  of  granular  particles  united  to¬ 
gether  without  vifible  cement  and  with¬ 
out  regular  order. 

Gneiflum  -  Of  a  lamellar  texture. 

Porphyrius  »  Cryftalline  particles  imbedded  in  a  llony 
palle. 


Nat  rum 
Borax 

Muria 


Nitrum 


Amygdalytes  Glandules  more  or  lefs  rounded,  imbedded 
in  a  flony  mafs. 

Breccia  -  -  Fragments  of  Hone  conglutinated  by  a 

llony  or  metallic  cement. 

Arenarius  -  Granulations  of  filiceous  Hones  congluti¬ 
nated  by  a  llony  or  metallic  cement. 

CLASS  II.  SALTS. 

Thefe,  by  their  talle  and  folubility  in  water,  are  known 
from  all  other  mineral  fubftances,  and  are  dillinguifhed 
among  themfelves  by  the  kind  of  talle,  and  the  degree  of 
their  folubility.  Of  this  Clafs  there  are  eight  Genera  : 

Of  cauftic  talle  ;  effervefcing  with  acids. 
Frothing  in  the  fire,  and  in  a  ftrong  heat 
melting  into  a  tranfparent  glafs. 

Of  a  fait  talle,  eafily  foluble  in  water, 
changing  nitrous  acid  into  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

Of  a  cool  lharpilh  talle  ;  when  moillened 
with  very  ftrong fulphuric  acid  emitting 
red  vapours. 

Producing  liver  of  fulphur  in  a  white  heat 
with  powdered  charcoal :  its  watery  fo- 
lution  not  rendered  turbid  by  a  mixture 
of  carbonat  of  foda. 

Of  a  bitter  talle  :  its  watery  folution  be¬ 
coming  milky  by  a  mixture  of  carbonat 
of  foda. 

Of  a  fweetilh  and  very  aftringent  talle  :  its 
watery  folution  not  made  turbid  by 
prufliat  of  foda. 

Of  an  acid  aftringent  talle  :  its  watery  fo¬ 
lution  made  turbid  by  a  mixture  of  car¬ 
bonat  of  foda,  or  prufliat  of  foda. 

CLASS  III.  INFLAMMABLES 
Are  charaflerifed  by  their  folubility  in  oil,  by  their 
fmoke  or  flame  when  burnt,  which  is  either  grateful  or 
difagreeable,  innocent  or  deleterious,  and  by  their  colour 
or  teint.  This  Clafs  contains  feven  Genera  : 

Turfa 
Bitumen 
Mellites  - 
Succinum 


Mirabile  -  - 


Amarum 


Alumen  -  - 


Vitriolum 


Confifting  of  vegetable  fibres  interwoven 
together  and  penetrated  with  bitumen. 
Giving  out  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell  when 
burnt. 

Of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  in  the  form  of 
fmall  eight-fided  cryllals. 

Melting  with  difficulty,  and  emitting  an 
agreeable  fmell  during  ignition,  becom¬ 
ing  eleflric  by  friction  or  heat. 

Ambra  -  -  Softening  and  melting  like  wax  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  emitting  a  ftrong  agreeable 
linell  when  warm;  not  becoming  eleflric. 

Graphites  -  Burning  with  difficulty,  but  mixed  with 
foda  emitting  reddilh  flames  and  fparks ; 
llaining  the  fingers  black. 

‘Sulphur  -  -  Burning  with  pale-blue  flame,  and  emit¬ 

ting  during  combuftion  ftrong  fuft'o- 
cating  peculiar  fumes. 

CLASS  IV.  METALS. 

Metals  are  known  by  their  lultre,  great  weight,  proper 

flux,  and  folubility  in  acids. 

Malleable. 

Platinum  -  Silvery-white  ;  very  hard  and  tenacious ; 

fonorous  ;  exceedingly  malleable  and 
duftile  ;  not  melting  in  awfliiteheat; 
foluble  only  in  16  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  giving 
firft  a  yellow  and  then  a  deeper  red  or 
brown  colour  to  the  folution. 

Aurum  -  -  Reddiffi-yellow ;  hardifh  and  tenacious  ; 

not  fonorous  ;  exceedingly  malleable 
and  ductile ;  melting  in  a  white  heat ; 

foluble 
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Argentum  - 


Hydrargyrum 


Cuprum  -  - 


Ferrum 


Stannum  -  - 


Plumbum 


Niccolum 


Zincum  -  - 


Potaflium 
Sodium  - 
Calcium 
Barium  - 
Glucium 


Bifmutum  - 


Stibium  »  - 


Tellurium 
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foluble  only  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
giving  the  folution  a  yellow  colour. 

Silvery-white  ;  hard  and  tenacious ;  fono¬ 
rous';  exceedingly  malleable  and  duc¬ 
tile  ;  melting  in  a  white  heat ;  foluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  imparting  no  colour 
to  the  folution. 

Silvery-white  ;  fluid  at  the  common  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere  :  malleable 
when  rendered  folid  by  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  cold;  evaporating  in  heat ;  fo¬ 
luble  in  mineral  acids,  and  imparting 
no  colour  to  the  folution. 

Fine  red  ;  hard  and  tenacious  ;  fonorous  ; 
malleable  and  duCtile  ;  when  expol'ed  to 
a  red  heat  taking  fire  and  emitting  a  moll 
brilliant  lively  green  light;  exploding 
violently  when  melted  and  call  intowater. 

Bluilh-grey ;  very  hard,  tenacious,  and 
elallic ;  exceedingly  malleable  ;  duCtile, 
attracted  by  the  magnet ;  melting  in  a 
white  heat;  foluble  in  all  acids,  and 
giving  the  folution  a  black  colour  when 
vegetable  aftringents  are  added  to  it. 

Silvery-white  ;  foftifli ;  very  malleable  and 
duCtile ;  not  fonorous ;  flexible,  and 
crackling  when  bent ;  melting  eafily  ; 
'foluble  in  all  acids,  and  giving  the  fo¬ 
lution  a  bitter  taf  e. 

Bluiflr-white ;  foft ;  not  fonorous;  very 
malleable,  and  a  little  duCtile  and  tena¬ 
cious  ;  eafily  melting,  and  during  lique¬ 
faction  exhibiting  iridefcent  colours  on 
the  furface ;  loluble  in  all  acids,  and 
giving  the  folution  a  fweetilh  talle. 

Reddiflr- white  ;  hard  ;  malleable  ;  aflum- 
ing  a  green  colour  when  heated,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  purple  tinge  if  the  heat  be 
continued  ;  attracted  by  the  magnet  ; 
foluble  in  all  acids,  and  giving  the  fo¬ 
lution  a  green  colour. 

Brilliant  white  with  a  Ihade  of  blue  ;  hard- 
ifh  ;  a  little  malleable,  but  not  duCtile  ; 
flightly  fonorous;  of  a  fibrous  or  fcaly 
texture  ;  taking  fire  when  heated  to  a 
firong  degree,  burning  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame  and  emitting  light  white 
flakes  ;  foluble  in  all  acids,  and  impart¬ 
ing  no  colour  to  the  folution. 


Newly-difcovered  metals.  Their  bafes 
are  the  earths  whole  names  they  bear. 


Brittle. 

Reddilh-white,  foft,  brittle,  of  a  lamellar 
texture ;  eafily  melting  ;  taking  fire 
when  heated  to  a  ftrong  red  degree, 
burning  with  a  faint  blue  flame  and 
emitting  a  yellow  fmoke  ;  depofiting  a 
white  precipitate  if  its  folution  in  nitric 
acid  be  diluted  with  water. 

Greyilh-white  ;  very  brittle ;  of  a  lamellar 
and  radiated  texture  ;  melting  in  a  red 
heat,  and  becoming  firft  a  greyilh-white 
oxyd,  afterwards  an  hyacinthine  glafs, 
and  at  lalt  evaporating  in  a  white  va¬ 
pour  ;  depofiting  a  white  precipitate  if 
its  folution  in  muriatic  acid  be  diluted 
with  water. 

Bluilh-white ;  very  brittle  ;  of  a  laminar 
texture ;  eafily  melting,  and  boiling  and 
evaporating  if  the  heat  be  increafed  ; 


burning  before  the  blowpipe  with  a 
lively  blue  flame,  the  edges  of  which  are 
green,  and  at  laft  evaporating  in  a  white 
fmoke ;  depofiting  a  white  precipitate 
if  its  folution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  be 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

Arfenicum  -  Bluith-white  ;  extremely  brittle  ;  fublim- 
ingin  a  white  powderin  a  moderate  heat 
without  melting,  and  emitting  a  ftrong 
fmell  refembling  garlic  ;  its  fublimed 
powder  giving  its  folution  in  water  an 
acid  tafte,  and  turning  vegetable  blues 
red. 

Cobaltum  -  Bluilh-grey  with  often  afhadeof  red,  hard- 
ifh,  very  brittle ;  melting  with  difficulty, 
burning  in  a  violent  heat  wfith  red  flame  ; 
attracted  by  the  magnet ;  giving  a  red 
colour  to  its  folution  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitating  a  blue  powder  with  the 
addition  of  potafh. 

Magnefiuin  -  Iron-grey  or  brown,  opake,  hard,  very 
brittle,  melting  with  great  difficulty ; 
attracted  by  the  magnet  when  reduced 
to  powder;  mixed  with  nitre  and  ex- 
poled  a  fufficient  time  to  heat,  the  mix¬ 
ture  when  thrown  into  water  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  green,  then  a  purple,  then  a  fcar- 
let,  colour,  all  which  at  laft  difappear. 

Tungftenum  Brownifh-red,  internally  bluifh,  brittle, 
extremely  hard  ;  not  attracted  by  the 
magnet ;  melting  with  great  difficulty, 
when  heated  is  gradually  con  verted  front 
a  black  to  a  yellow  oxyd,  which  affumea 
a  blue  colour  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Molybdxnum  Iron-grey,  brittle,  compofed  of  fcaly  par¬ 
ticles;  melting  with  great  difficulty,  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  a  white  volatile  oxyd 
when  heated,  which  with  the  addition 
of  borax  is  reducible  to  violet  glafs. 

Uranium  -  Dark-grey  inclining  internally  to  brown, 
foft,  opake,  melting  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty;  convertible  into  a  yellow  powder 
by  means  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Titanium  -  Orange-red,  very  hard,  in  minute  aggluti¬ 
nated  grains,  not  fufible  by  any  known 
heat,  forming  a  blue  or  purple  oxyd 
when  heated. 

Chromium  -  White  with  a  Ihade  of  yellow,  very  bris¬ 
tle  ;  melting  with  difficulty,  diflblving 
flowly  in  acids  ;  gradually  becoming  a 
green  oxyd  when  heated  in  aclofe  veflel. 

Columbium  Dark  brown-grey,  hardifti,  very  brittle,  of 
an  imperfectly  lamellartexture;  yielding 
when  pounded  a  dark  chocolate-brown, 
powder,  which  is  not  attracted  by  the 
magnet ;  yielding  a  black  po wdery  oxyd 
when  expofed  to  a  very  violent  heat. 

Tantalium  -  Blackilh-grey,  foftilh,  of  a  granular  frac¬ 
ture,  not  foluble  in  any  acid,  nor  alter¬ 
ing  its  colour  when  heated  to  rednefs  5 
yielding  a  white  powdery  oxyd. 

CLASS  V.  PETRIFACTIONS. 

Thefe  are  not  foffils  of  themfelves,  but  animals  and 

vegetables,  or  their  parts,  changed  into  a  folfile  fubftance. 

There  are  eight  Genera,  viz. 

Anthropolithus  -  Man  or  the  parts  of  man. 

Zoolithus  -  -  Mammalia  or  their  parts. 

Ornitholithus  -  Birds  or  their  parts. 

Amphibiolitlvus  -  Amphibia  or  their  parts. 

IClhyolithus  -  -  Fifties  or  their  parts. 

Entomolithus  -  InfeCls  or  their  parts. 

Helmintholithus  Worms  or  their  parts, 

Phytolitlius  -  -  Vegetables  or  their  parts. 

2.  '  CLASS 
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CLASS  I.  Order  I.  TALCOSE  EARTHS. 

The  moft  remarkable  genus  in  this  order  is  the 
Asbestus.  or  imperiihable  mineral,  of  which  we  have 
i'poken  in  general  under  that  article,  in  vol.  ii.  The 
words  Albeftus  and  Amianthus  are  ufed  indifferently  for 
this  genus ;  the  former  term  fignifying  unextinguijhable, 
or  rather  imperijhablc ;  the  latter  unftained,  or  mifoiled; 
both  denoting  the  very  fingular  properties  of  all  the  fpe- 
cies.  The  following  are  the  generic  charadlers. 

Asbestus. — Confiding  of  carbonat  of  magnefia,  fdex, 
and  generally  alumine ;  with  frequently  oxyd  of  iron, 
rarely  carbonat  of  lime:  dry  to  the  touch,  fibrous,  foft, 

•  light  and  floating,  brittle  in  the  fire,  parafitic.  There 
are  ten  lpecies  of  Albeftus,  in  two  divifions. 

I.  With  all  the  fibres  parallel,  i.  Albeftus  amianthus, 
mountain-flax,  or  flexible  albeftus:  floating,  with  very 
fine  feparable  highly-flexible  fibres.  Found  with  Terpen¬ 
tine  in  the  Ural,  Lapland,  Swedilh,  and  many  European, 
mountains,  and  likewife  in  Candia  and  China:  colour 
filvery- white,  greyilh,  greenifli-white,  yellowilh,  pale  flelh- 
colour,  or  ochre  yellow :  feels  a  little  grealy  to  the  touch  ; 
and  eafily  melts  in, a  candle. 

a.  Albeftus  maturus,  or  plumofe  albeftus  :  harder,  with 
the  fibres  more  clofely  cohering,  tenacious  and  feparable. 
Found  in  Sweden;  leparates  into  a  kind  of  down,  rather 
than  into  diftindt  fibres:  abounds  with  iron,  which  gives 
it  a  greenilh  colour:  in  the  fire  it  melts  into  a  black  drofs. 
Probably  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

3.  Albeftus  fragilis,  or  brittle  albeftus:  Ihining  like 
o-lals,  with  leparable  very-fragile  fibres.  Found  in  Siberia 
and  Sweden,  and  is  fold  in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of 
feathered  alum.  Colour  grey  or  greenilh.  Taken  inter¬ 
nally,  it  is  highly  deleterious*;  but  has  been  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  ftimulate  paralytic  limbs. 

4.  Albeftus  vulgaris,  or  common  albeftus:  without 
luftre,  with  rigid  ltony  cohering  fibres  in  long  bundles. 
Found  in  Siberia,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Silefia,  Saxony,  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  Tyrol,  generally  in  wedge-lhaped  pieces.  Co¬ 
lour  green  or  grey  :  its  furface  can  be  fcratched  with  a 
knife,  and  is  not  altered  by  fire :  it  melts  with  borax  into 
a  white  glafly  mafs.  Contains  filex  63-9,  magnefia  i6-o, 
lime  iz-8,  iron  6-o,  alumine  i'i.  Bergman. 

5.  Albeftus  tortuofus,  or  twilled  albeftus  :  harder;  with 
tortuous,  rigid,  clofely-united,  fafcicled,  fibres.  Found 
in  Sweden. 

II.  With  the  fibres  interwoven,  and  breaking  into  ob- 
tufe-angled  fragments.  6.  Albeftus  fuber,  mountain-cork, 
or  elaftic  albeftus  :  flexible,  refembling  cork,  imbibing  wa¬ 
ter  with  a  noife,  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Sweden,  Saxony,  Hungary,  &c.  containing  often 
filver  ores,  in  thick  compadl  pieces.  Colour  white,  reddilh- 
white,  cinereous,  greenilh,  or  yellowilh  :  the  fibres  are  l’o 
confufedly  interw'oven  with  each  other  as  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  with  difficulty.  It  is  very  light,  dry,  and  elaftic, 
and  yields  to  the  preflure  of  the  nail.  Contains  filex  56-3, 
magnefia  z6*i,  lime  137,  iron  3-0,  alumine  z'o.  Bergman. 

7.  Albeftus  lignum,  mountain-w'ood,  or  ligniform  af- 
beftus:  refembling  wood  in  colour  and  texture.  Found 
at  Claufen,  in  Tyrol.  Colour  brown  ;  and,  if  broken 
acrofs,  difcovers  an  irregular  filamentous  ftrudture,  like 
wood. 

8.  Albeftus  caro,  or  mountain-leather :  flexible,  float¬ 
ing,  in  thick  lamellar  pieces.  Found  in  the  iron-mines 
of  Sweden,  in  pieces  of  the  thicknefs  and  confluence  of 
tanned  horfes’  Ikin.  Colour  w'hitilh;  the  outer  furface 
often  confilling  of  very  thin  Ihort  crowded  eredt  hairs, 
over  which  is  a  black  unequal  membrane.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  hornblende ;  but  is  immediately  diftin- 
guilhed  by  its  foftnefs  and  colour.  Contains  filex  56-3, 
alumine  3-o,  magnefia  z6’i,  lime  137,  iron  3-0.  Schmeijj'er. 

9.  Albeftus  aluta,  or  foft  albeftus  :  flexible,  floating,  in 
thin  lamellar  pieces.  Found  in  Siberia,  Ruffia,  Sweden, 
Hungary,  Tyrol,  France,  &c.  in  pieces  of  the  thicknefs 
and  confluence  of  fine  Ihoe -leather  or  thick  brown  paper. 
Colour  white,  cinereous,  or  pale  yellowilh. 
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10.  Albeftus  argentifer,  or  filvery  albeftus:  flexible, 
browniflr-red,  in  thin  lamellar  pieces,  highly  charged  with 
filver  ore.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Hercynia,  Carolina, 
and  Dorothea. 

Actinotus. — Confilling  of  carbonat  of  magnefia,  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  greater  part 
filex  :  harlh  to  the  touch,  Ihining,  rigid,  fragile,  parafitic  ; 
generally  of  a  green  colour ;  fpontaneoufty  falling  into 
granular  fragments,  but  breaking  into  indeterminate  frag¬ 
ments  :  melting  in  the  fire,  with  ebullition,  into  a  pellu¬ 
cid  fix-coloured  globule. 

This  mineral  is  the  Stralilftein  of  Werner;  and  is  clafled 
by  Haiiy  with  the  following  genus  Hornblenda,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  identity  which  he  fuppoles  to  exift  in  the 
forms  of  the  primitive  cryftals  of  both  :  this  identity  is, 
however,  denied  by  the  count  de  Bournon.  There  are 
four  fpecies. 

1.  Adlinotus  fibrofus,  or  fibrous  adlinote  :  opake,  foft, 
Ihining  within,  fibrous,  with  the  fibres  diverging.  Found 
with  pyrites  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  ;  of  a  glafly  luftre, 
fometimes  greyilh-white,  greenilh  or  reddilh-W'hite,  or 
cinereous :  feels  a  little  greafy  to  the  touch. 

3.  Adlinotus  vulgaris,  common  adlinote,  or  albeftoid  : 
lliining,  hardilh,  pellucid  or  diaphanous,  radiate  or  ftriate. 
Of  this  there  are  fix  varieties  ;  all  of  which  occur  in  the 
iron-mines  of  Sweden,  the  quarries  of  Saxony,  and  the 
mountains  of  Franconia  and  Tyrol,  in  long  flattilli  four 
or  fix-lided  cryftals,  which  are  brittle  and  not  flexible. 
Feels  very  flightly,  if  any  thing,  greafy  to  the  touch. 
Colour  greenifli-white  or  reddilh-grey.  It  often  confti- 
tutes  the  matrix  of  metallic  ores.  Contains  filex  43, 
lime  33,  iron  34. 

3.  Adlinotus  vitreus,  glafly  adlinote,  or  malacolite  : 
of  a  glafly  luftre,  femi-tranfparent,  hardilh,  lomewhat 
fibrous.  Found  on  the  illand  of  Sky  in  Scotland,  near 
Allemont  in  Dauphiny,  and  in  the  Tyrolefe  mountains, 
in  folid  mafles,  and  cryftallized  in  four  or  fix  fided  prifims. 
Colour  leek-green  with  a  filvery  luftre,  or  with  a  yel- 
lowilli  llain,  or  brownifli-red :  it  breaks  longitudinally 
into  long  lharp  fplintery  fragments,  dilcovering  its  clofely- 
adhering  quadrangular  or  hexangular  fibres.  The  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  this  mineral,  from  Zillerthal,  in  the 
Tyrol,  as  given  by  Langier,  are — 
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4.  Adlinotus  albeftoides,  or  albeftous  adtinolite :  colour 
a  greenilh-grey,  which  pafles  into  lky-blue,  and  into  olive- 
green,  yellowilh-brown,  and  liver-brown.  It  occurs 
in  diftindl  wedge-lhaped  concretions,  compofed  of  acicu- 
lar  cryftals,  which  are  diverging  or  radiated.  It  is  opaque, 
or  flightly  tranllucent  on  the  edges.  Internally  the  luftre 
is  gliltening  and  pearly.  It  is  foft,  rather  ledtile,  and 
breaks  with  difficulty.  The  lpecific  gravity  is  z‘8,  Karf- 
ten  ;  according  to  Kirwan,  3’579>  It  melts  with  difficulty 
into  a  black  or  dark  green-coloured  glafs.  The  confti- 
tuent  parts,  according  to  Vauquelin,  are — 

Silex  -  47'Q' 

Lime  -  -  -  -  1 17 

Magnefia  -  -  -  77 

Oxyd  of  iron  -  -  zo’o 

Oxyd  of  manganefe  -  io- 
Lol’s  -  -  -  4'4^ 

The  fpecimen  of  which  the  analyfis  is  here  given,  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  thin  elaftic  and  flexible  cryftals,  and  is  called  by 
Sauflure  hjjfolite.  It  occurs  in  Norway,  Sweden,  in  the 
Hartz,  and  various  alpine  diftridts,  in  rocks  of  gneifs, 
mica-flate,  and  granular  lime-ftone ;  it  occurs  alio  near 
5  X  Marazion, 


Silex  - 

50-  ■ 

Magnefia  - 

I9'25 

Alumine  - 

<=7S 

Lime  - 

9'75| 

Potalh  - 

O'JO 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 

I  TOO 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

070 

Oxyd  of  chrome  - 

3-oo 

Carbonic  acid  and  water 

5-00 

Lofs  - 

0'35 

-in  100  parts. 
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Marazion,  in  Cornwall.  The  colouring  matter  of  cryftal- 
Mzed  aCHnolite  appears,  from  the  analyfis  of  Langier,  to 
be  chrome.  The  hexahedral  prifms  are  commonly  of  a 
beautiful  green,  imbedded  in  white  talc.  AClinolite  oc¬ 
curs  at  Glenelg  in  Invernefsfhire,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Sky; 
and,  dilfeminated  in  trap,  in  Shropfliire. 

Hornblenda. — Confiding  of  carbonat  of  magnefia,  an 
equal  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  nearly  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonat  of  lime:  foft,  opake,  generally  of  a  dull 
colour,  leaving  a  ftreak,  lamellous,  breaking  into  indeter¬ 
minate  fragments :  melting  in  the  fire,  with  ebullition, 
into  a  black  opake  globule.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

x.  Hornblenda  vulgaris,  or  common  hornblende:  with 
hardly  any  luftre,  of  a  dull  colour  when  broken  in  any 
direction,  and  exhibiting  lamellar  pieces  or  rays.  Found 
in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  and  mod  Eu¬ 
ropean  mountains,  in  folid  maffes,  interfperfed  with  other 
dones ;  fometimes  crydallized  in  fix  or  eight  fided  prifms  : 
it  is  always  either  radiated  or  foliated,  and  the  crydals 
are  tranfverfely  driated.  Colour  dull  green  or  blackilh : 
fraCture  ltraight  or  curved,  or  divergingiy  ftriate.  Con¬ 
tains  filex  37,  alumine  27,  iron  25,  lime  5,  magnefia  3. 
jT/tomfon. 

2.  Hornblenda  Labradorica,  or  Labrador  hornblende  : 
fubopake,  with  a  little  ludre,  in  curved  lamellar  pieces, 
which  when  broken  difcovers  a  coppery-black  internal 
furface.  Found  in  fcattered  pieces  in  the  idand  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  Labrador  coad.  Colour  greyifh- black,  with 
fometimes  a  diade  of  coppery-red  or  iron-grey,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  light :  fraCture  modly  curved  and 
foliated. 

3.  Hornblenda bafaltina, or  bafaltic  hornblende:  fhining, 
hardifh,  leaving  a  greyifh-white  dreak  ;  when  broken  lon¬ 
gitudinally  exhibiting  draight  lamellar  pieces,  crydalliz- 
ing  into  fix  or  eight  fided  prifms,  terminated  by  three- 
ffded  pyramids.  Found  in  bafalt,  tuffe,  wacke,  and  lavas, 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  it  adheres  very  clofely. 
Colour  black,  greenifli-black,  dark-green,  or  yellowifh- 
green  ;  of  a  fhining  furface  when  broken  :  melts  before 
the  blow-pipe  into  a  greyifh  enamel  with  a  tinge  of  yel¬ 
low.  Contains  filex  58,  alumine  27,  iron  9,  lime  4,  mag¬ 
nefia  1 .  Bergman. 

(3.  Augite,  the  Silex  augites  of  Werner,  pyroxene  of 
Haiiy,  is  laid  to  be  a  variety  of  bafaltic  hornblende.  Co¬ 
lour  olive-green,  black,  white,  or  grey.  It  is  found  fome¬ 
times  in  rounded  pieces,  and  in  grains,  but  mod  fre¬ 
quently  crydallized.  The  primitive  form  is  an  oblique- 
angled  prilm,  the  bafes  of  which  are  rhombs ;  the  form 
of  the  crydals  is  generally  a  fix  and  eight  fided  prifm, 
terminated  by  a  two-fided  fummit.  The  crydals  are  com¬ 
monly  fmall,  fmooth,  and  brilliant,  fometimes  a  little 
fhining.  Internal  ludre  diining,  and  almod  refplendent; 
refinous.  FraCture  perfectly  foliated;  cleavage  double; 
tranflucent  at  the  edges  ;  harder  than  olivine  ;  gives  lively 
fparks  with  deel,  and  fcratches  glafs ;  rather  brittle.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity  3-226  to  3-777.  It  is  fufible  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  fmall  fragments,  which 
melt  into  a  black  enamel.  Different  fpecimens  produced 


as  follows : 

From  Astna, 

\  3UGUclin« 

From  Arendal,  Roux. 

Silex 

52 

45 

Lime 

13-20 

3°’5 

Alumine 

333 

3 

Magnefia 

Oxyd  of  iron 

10 

14*6.6 

l6 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

2 

5 

Lois 

4-8  X 

•5 

100*00 

100*0 

Augite  is  found  in  bafalt  along  with  olivine  and  horn¬ 
blende,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania;  and  in 
the  bafalt  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  near  Edinburgh.  Brcchant , 
i.  179. 


ALOG  Y.  Earths. 

For  the  remaining  genera  of  this  and  the  following 
claffes  and  orders,  not  noticed  here,  fee  each  particular 
article  under  its  proper  head;  as  Talcum,  Serpen-*- 
tinus,  &c. 

Order  II.  PONDEROUS  EARTHS. 

The  chief  and  leading  genus  in  this  order  is  Barytes, 
or  “  ponderous  earth”  more  particularly  fo  called.  The 
Englidi  and  French  names  of  this  earth  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  (3a^vc,  heavy,  on  account  of  the  high  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  or  native  fulphat  of  barytes, 
which  is  the  commoneft  form  in  which  this  earth  appears. 
It  is  toScheelethat  we  are  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  this 
fubftance,  in  1774.  In  his  valuable  eflay  on  manganefe, 
he  informs  us,  that  the  nitric  and  muriatic  folutions  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  native  black  oxyd  of  that  metal  contain, 
befides,  an  earth  differing  from  all  thofe  hitherto  known 
by  its  ftrong  affinity  for  fulphuric  acid,  &c.  In  1775, 
Galhn  made  his  analyfis  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  and  found 
it  to  confifl  of  the  earth  newly  difcovered  by  Scheele,  and 
the  fulphuric  acid.  Bergman  repeated  and  confirmed  the 
experiments  of  thefe  chemilts,  and  named  the  earth  terra 
ponderofa.  Morveau  propofed  the  term  barotc,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  which  Mr.  Kirwan  foftened  into  barytes. 
In  this  appellation  Bergman  acquiefced;  and  it  is  now 
adopted  by  all  except  the  German  chemifts,  who,  in 
conformity  with  their  general  cuftom,  prefer  the  term 
fchrvererde,  which  is  a  literal  tranflation  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  of  heavy  earth.  Weigleb  and  Afzelius  contributed 
to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  this  fubftance;  and,  in 
1793,  Dr.  Hope  publifhed  his  valuable  experiments  in  the 
Edinburgh  TranfaCtions.  In  1796,  Klaproth  augmented 
our  know-ledge  by  his  mafterly  analyfis  of  the  native  lul- 
phats  and  carbonats  of  barytes ;  and,  in  1797,  Pelletier 
and  Vauquelin  gave  to  the  world  their  able  memoirs, 
confirming  the  faCts  already  admitted,  and  adding  to  them 
many  new  ones. 

We  have  noticed  the  general  properties  of  this  genus 
under  the  article  Barytes,  vol.ii.  and  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
It  remains  to  enumerate  the  generic  characters,  and  to 
give  a  brief  defcription  of  the  fpecies. 

Barytes. — Generic  characters:  It  confifts  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  of  ponderous  earth ;  is  ponderous,  parafitic,  very 
brittle,  harfh  to  the  touch,  foft:  entirely  foluble  in  boil¬ 
ing  fulphuric  acid ;  in  the  fire  at  firft  deprived  of  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  parts,  and  afterwards  melting  without  ebul¬ 
lition.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  in  tw-o  divifions. 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  does  not 
totally  difengage  itfelf  during  liquefaction,  and  therefore 
effervefcing  with  acids.  1.  Barytes  Witheringii,  baryt,  or 
Witherite.  Specific  character,  of  a  common  figure  and 
equal  texture.  Found  at  Anglezark  near  Chorley  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  near  St.  Afaph  in  Wales,  and  in  Argyleftiire  in 
Scotland,  in  folid  maftes,  and  cryftailized.  Texture  fhining, 
radiated,  fibrous:  colour  greenifli- white  or  white:  cryf- 
tals  fmall  fix-fided  prifms  terminated  by  fix-fided  pyra¬ 
mids  -.  w-lien  heated,  it  becomes  opake.  Its  pow-der  phof- 
phorefces  when  thrown  on  burning  coals.  Contains  baryt 
62,  carbonic  acid  22,  water  16. 

2.  Barytes  lamellofa,  or  lamellar  baryt:  lamellar,  of  a 
cryftalline  figure,  femi-pellucid,  fmooth  on  the  outer  fur¬ 
face,  fhining  within.  Varies  with  four  and  fix  fided  prifms. 
Found  in  Scotland,  Lancafhire,  Yorkfhire,  and  Saxony,  in 
folid  maffes  -.  colour  white,  with  a  degree  of  tranfparency. 

II.  Saturated  with  fulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  not 
effervefcing  with  acids  ;  fliining  in  the  dark,  after  having 
been  w-hitened  in  the  fire.  3.  Barytes  terreftris,  or  earthy 
fulphat  of  baryt:  friable,  in  an  earthy  loofe  or  united 
form.  Found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Stafford  and  Derby, 
near  Freyburg,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  coarle  dufty 
particles,  molily  forming  fmall  concretions,  feldom  in 
the  form  of  powder:  has  an  arid  appearance ;  feels  coarfe, 
rough,  and  harfh,  and  foils  the  fingers  a  little :  colour 
fnow-white,  greyilh,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh- white. 

z  4.  Barytes 
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4.  Barytes  compafta,  or  compaft  heavy  fpar :  fubopake, 
fliining,  of  a  fplintery  frafture,  with  the  fragments  inde¬ 
terminate  and  acutangled.  Found  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Perbyfhire  and  Staffordftiire,  and  in  Saxony,  in  amor¬ 
phous  or  half-rounded  maiTes,  or  in  nodules ;  breaking 
into  ffiarp  angular  pieces,  and  when  broken  has  a  dull 
appearance,  with  l'ometimes  a  little  glittering.  Colour 
dull  grey,  yellowilh-white  or  yellowifh,  cream-colour, 
pale  flefh-colour,  reddifli,  or  bluiih.  Contains  fulphat  of 
baryt  83*5,  filex  67,  felenite  2,  water  2. 

5.  Barytes  Bononienfis,  or  Bologna-ftone :  diaphanous, 
lliining,  fomewhat  fibrous,  breaking  into  fragments  more 
or  lefs  rhombic.  Found  on  the  mountain  Paterno  near 
Bologna,  detached  in  roundilh  flat  kidney-form  pieces, 
the  fragments  ©f  which  are  obtufangled,  roundilh,  with 
the  fuperficies  unequal.  Broken  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion,  it  appears  fibrous ;  broken  in  another,  it  appears 
rather  lamellous ;  fometimes  falls  to  pieces  fpontaneoully 
into  granular  fragments.  Colour  fmoke-grey,  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  femi-tranfparency.  Contains  by  analy¬ 
fis  fulphat  of  baryt  62,  filex  16,  alumine  1475,  gyp- 
fum  6,  iron  0-25,  water  2.  Specific  gravity,  from  4-440 
to  4-496. 

6.  Barytes  lamellata,  or  lamellated  heavy  fpar;  fliining 
within,  lamellar  in  a  frondofe  manner,  fpontaneoully 
falling  into  fcaly  fragments  5  the  thicker  fcales  cutting 
the  plates  under  a  right  angle.  Found  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Tranfylvania,  in  folid  mafles,  fometimes  in 
Ihiall  lenticular  cryftals,  fometimes  cluilered  together  in 
an  oval,  kidney,  or  fpheroid,  form.  Colour  white  or  cine¬ 
reous,  pale  yellowilh,  or  brownifh-red. 

7.  Barytes  vulgaris,  common  ponderous  fpar,  or  cawk  : 
lamellar,  breaking  into  rhomboid  fragments,  falling 
fpontaneoully  into  convergent  fcales.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  Britain  and  Europe,  and  is  the  molt  common  ma¬ 
trix  of  metallic  ores :  it  is  fometimes  found  in  powder, 
often  in  amorphous  mafles,  often  cryftallized  :  it  is  fome¬ 
times  highly  polilhed,  generally  diaphanous,  and  in  its 
cryftallized  ftate  tranfparent  and  reflective.  Colour  fnowy, 
filvery  or  bluiih,  greyilh,  greenilh,  reddifli,  or  yellowifh- 
white  ;  often  flelh-colour,  fmoke-colour,  honey-colour, 
or  vinaceous ;  rarely  olive-green,  or  greenilh  or  yellowifli- 
grey,  or  greyilh-black  ;  very  rarely  blue  :  the  layers  are 
generally  ltraight,  fometimes  incurved.  The  primitive 
form  of  its  cryftals,  according  to  Haiiy,  is  a  rectangular 
prifm,  whofe  bafes  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  1010  30' 
and  78®  30'.  Contains,  by  analyfis,  pure  barytes  67- 2, 
fulphuric  acid  32-8.  Specific  gravity,  4-430. 

There  is  a  Angular  procefs  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lifter, 
which  is  that  of  vitrifying  antimony  by  means  of  cawk. 
This  is  done  with  great  readinefs  and  fpeed;  and  the 
glafs,  thus  made,  will  produce  fome  effect  on  other  me¬ 
tals,  which  no  other  glafs  will,  nor  indeed  any  other  pre¬ 
paration  of  antimony.  The  method  of  preparing  it  is 
this  t  Take  a  pound  of  antimony,  flux  it  clear ;  have  in 
readinefs  an  ounce  or  two  of  cawk  in  a  lamp  red  hot ;  put 
it  into  the  crucible  to  the  melted  antimony,  and  continue 
it  in  fufion ;  then  call  it  into  a  clean  mortar  not  greafed, 
decanting  the  clear  liquor  from  the  lump  of  cawk.  This 
procefs  gives  more  than  fifteen  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  like  polilhed  Heel,  and  bright  as  the  moll  refined 
quickfilver.  The  cawk,  in  the  mean  time,  is  found  to  be 
diminilhed,  not  increafed,  in  its  weight,  and  will  never 
flux  with  the  antimony,  though  ever  lo  ftrong  a  fire  be 
given  it.  This  is  a  very  odd  mineral ;  and  the  learned 
author  fuppofes  it  to  be  allied  to  thofe  white,  milky,  and 
mineral,  juices  which  are  found  in  mines.  The  eftedl  of 
both  is  evidently  the  fame  ;  for  the  milky  juice  of  lead- 
mines  vitrifies  the  whole  body  of  antimony,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  cawk  does  in  this  experiment.  Phil. 
1'vanf.  N°  1 10. 

8.  Barytes  ftalaftitia,  or  ftala£lic  baryt :  of  a  rounded 
form,  or  coating  other  bodies.  Found  on  Mount  Iberg 
in  Hercynia:  of  a  ftalablical  origin  and  form;  in  other 
refpetts  agreeing  with  B.  vulgaris. 
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9.  Barytes  hepaticus,  or  liver-ilone  :  colour  grey,  grey¬ 
ish  or  yellow-grey  ;  or  brown,  or  greyilh-black  ;  fradlurc 
loliated  and  partly  ftriated ;  fp.  grav.  2-666  ;  emitting  a 
fmell  of  liver  of  lulphur  when  rubbed  or  heated  to  red- 
nefs ;  not  eftervefcing  with  acids.  According  to  the  ana¬ 
lyfis  of  Bergman,  a  lpecimen  from  Andraran  in  Scania 
contains  38  of  baro-felenite,  33  of  filex,  22  of  alum,  7  of 
gypfum,  and  5  of  mineral  oil.  Kirwan. 

Crossopetra. — Confiding  of  ponderous  earth,  a  larger 
portion  of  filex,  and  a  fmaller  of  alumine  :  lightilh,  hard, 
pa rafitic,  meagre,  cryltalline  ;  not  totally  foluble  in  ful¬ 
phuric  acid,  even  in  a  boiling  heat  ;  melting  with  difficulty 
in  the  fire.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Crolfopetra  Hercynica,  or  Hercynian  crofs-ftone:  in 
four-fided  rectangular  tables  or  prifms,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  needle-point ;  two  of  them 
cutting  each  other  croflwife,  and  longitudinally.  Found 
upon  calcareous  fpar,  in  the  mines  of  Hercynia,  near  An- 
drealburg,  in  fmall  aggregate  cryftals,  fometimes  very  mi¬ 
nute,  rarely  pellucid,  oftener  diaphanous  oropake  :  colour 
milk-white,  hyaline,  yellowiffi,  not  always  ftriking  fire 

.  with  Heel,  yet  frequently  making  a  mark  upon  glafs  f 
» melts  with  borax  and  foda,  with  ebullition. 

2.  Croflopetra  Scotica,  or  Scotch  crofs-ftone:  in  four- 
fided  tables  or  prifms,  one  end  running  into  a  needle¬ 
point,  and  not  united.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Scotland 
near  Strontian  ;  and  diftinguilhed  by  its  larger  cryftals. 

3.  Crolfopetra  ftaurolitis,  or  ftaurolite  :  in  lix-fided 
prifms,  four  faces  of  which  are  the  largeft,  meeting  in 
pairs,  and  forming  two  obtufe  angles,  meafuring  129®. 
The  prifm  is  either  entire  or  truncated  on  the  obtufe  an¬ 
gles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  cryftals  penetrating 
each  other  obliquely,  or  at  right  angles,  fo  as  to  form  a 
crofs ;  fometimes  even  three  prifms  are  thus  arranged, 
forming  a  triple  crols,  whence  its  name  of ftaurolite,  which 
fignifies  in  Greek  the  fame  as  crojfopetra  in  Latin.  Its 
furface  is  fmooth  or  uneven,  and  its  luftre  varies  confi- 
derably.  Internally  it  is  more  or  lefs  fliining,  with  a  luf¬ 
tre  between  vitreous  and  refinous.  Its  fra6lure,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  is  imperfectly  lamellar ;  in  the  oppoiite  di¬ 
rection  it  is  fmall-grained,  uneven,  paffing  to  conchoidal. 
It  is  brittle,  and  fomewhat  harder  than  quartz.  Sp.  grav. 
3-28.  Expofed  to  the  blowpipe,  it  undergoes  no  other 
change  befides  that  of  fritting  a  little  on  its  furface.  In 
i©o  parts,  according  to  an  analyfis  by  Vauquelin,  there  arc 

33-  Silex. 

44-  Alumine. 

3-84  Lime. 

13*  Oxyd  of  iron, 

r  Oxyd  of  manganefe. 

5-16  Lois, 

This  mineral  is  found  at  St.  Gothard  in  Swiflerland,  in 
fmall  cryftals,  imbedded  in  micaceous  fchiftus,  aud  accom¬ 
panied  witlicyanite  ;  in  Brittany,  near  Quimper,  in  mid¬ 
dling-fixed  cryftals,  imbedded  in  a  micaceous  clay,  appa¬ 
rently  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  fome  primitive 
rock  ;  alfo  at  St.  Jago  de  Compoftella,  in  a  primitive  rock. 
Aikin. 

Order  III.  CALCAREOUS  EARTHS. 

The  earths  of  this  order  confift  principally  of  carbonat 
of  lime ;  and  hence  the  chief  and  leading  genus  is  Greta, 
which  includes  chalk,  lime,  & c.  Of  the  properties  of  cal¬ 
careous  earths  in  general,  and  of  lime  in  particular,  we 
have  fpoken  pretty  largely  under  the  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  222.  of  the  ule  of  lime  and  chalk  as  manure, 
under  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  565-7.  and  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  properties  of  the  preparations  of  lime,  under  Lime- 
water,  vol.  xii.  p.719.  The  following  are  the  generic 
characters. 

Creta. — Confiding  of  carbonat  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  few  extraneous  fubftances  :  friable  ;  ef- 
fervelcing  with,  and  almolt  totally  foluble  in,  acids ;  cal¬ 
cining 
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cining  in  the  fire,  but  not  vitrifying  in  the  ftrongeft  heat. 
There  are  ten  fpecies. 

1.  Creta  conchacea,  or  /hell-lime :  containing  fniall 
and  very  minute  /hells ;  not  cohering,  not  foiling  the 
fingers,  without  lu/lre.  Found  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
Etruria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg ;  rarely  covered  with 
moujd. 

2.  Creta  granulata,  or  granular  lime  :  confifting  of 
rounded,  quite-glabrous,  milk-white,  opake,  granula¬ 
tions,  which  do  not  /lain  the  fingers.  Found  on  the 
fhores  of  Afcenlion  I/land,  between  Africa  and  Brafil  ; 
where  it  ferves  as  a  nidus  for  the  Teftudo  Mydas  to  lay 
its  eggs  in.  It  is  compofed  of  /hells  and  corals  commi¬ 
nuted  by  the  waves  of  the  tea,  or  of  the  harder  calcareous 
fubftances  worn  down  and  rubbed  together  by  the  torrents 
of  river's. 

3.  Creta  te/tacea,  or  teftaceous  lime  :  produced  by  com¬ 
minuted  /hells  ;  without  lullre,  not  flaming  the  fingers. 
Found  on  the  coafts  of  England  and  France. 

4.  Creta  pulverulenta,  or  native  lime :  reducible  to 
dull  5  without  luflre,  rough  to  the  touch,  ftaining  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Found  near  Bath  ;  white,  without  luflre  or  tranf- 
parency ;  fradlure  earthy,  and  ea/ily  rubs  to  powder; 
when  mixed  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron,  it  becomes  yel- 
lowilh. 

Lime  has  the  property  of  combining  with  fome  of  the 
other  earths  and  metallic  oxyds,  forming  mortar  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities.  Dr.  Higgins,  in  his  book  upon  cements, 
propofed  the  following  as  the  bell  cornpofition  for  com¬ 
mon  mortar  :  Three  parts  of  fine  wafhed  land,  four  parts 
of  coarfer  land,  one  part  of  newly-flacked  lime,  made  up 
with  as  little  water  as  poflible,  which  he  recommends  to 
be  foft  water.  Mortar,  thus  formed,  becomes  very  hard 
in  a  little  time,  and  continues  to  become  harder  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Hence  has  arifen  the  miftake,  of  the  an¬ 
cients  being  in  fome  fecret  of  making  mortar,  which  is 
not  known  to  the  moderns. 

A  great  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in  making- 
cements  by  combining  lime  with  oxyd  of  iron  and  manga- 
nefe.  An  iron  ore  abounding  with  clay,  a  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  pyrites,  have  been  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Parker's  cement,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  and  pa¬ 
tentee.  After  burning  and  grinding  to  powder, it  has  the 
property  of  fetting  rapidly  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
even  under  water.  This  rapid  induration  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  luppofinga  great  affinity  to  exift  between 
the  different  earths  and  metallic  oxyds  in  its  cornpofition. 
See  CiEMENTUM  in  this  article;  and  the  word  Mortar, 
where  various  kind  of  mortars,  cements,  and  ftucco,  will 
be  delcribed. 

Among  other  great  and  ufeful  properties  of  lime,  the 
following  is  not  the  leaft.  Moll  coal-mines  are  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  what  the  colliers  term  damp,  which  is  only  an  ex¬ 
cels  of  hydrogen  gas,  that  often  takes  fire  from  the  lighted 
candles  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  work  ;  the 
damp  then  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  explofions  enfue, 
and  very  often  the  miners  at  work  and  the  winders  at  the 
mouth  cf  the  pit  fall  vidlims.  In  this  fituation  nothing 
further  need  be  done,  but  to  flack  half  a  bulhel  or  a  bulhel 
of  lime  frefli  burnt,  in  the  level  or  pallage  made  by  the 
miners  in  digging  out  the  coals ;  the  carbonic  acid  of 
which  will  correct  the  air  in  the  works,  and  make  it  fa¬ 
vourable  to  inhalation  and  combuftion,  and  the  miners 
will  be  able  to  proceed  in  their  work.  The  prevalence 
of  the  damp  in  coal-mines  is  fo  general,  and  its  effetts  fo 
dangerous  by  privation  of  lives,  that  the  fuccefs  of  apply¬ 
ing  a  certain  and  cheap  remedy  could  not  be  too  gene¬ 
rally  known,  though  other  remedies  have  been  lately  in¬ 
vented,  of  which  we  lhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  article. 

5.  Creta  fquamofa,  or  fcaly  lime :  with  fomewhat-greafy 
white  lliining  leales,  which  foil  the  fingers.  Found  near 
Gera  in  Italy.  Very  friable,  falling  to  dull  in  water ;  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  entirely  loluble  in  nitrous  acid. 
Colour  fometimes  filvery-white. 


6.  Creta  farinaceh,  or  agaric-mineral :  farinaceous, 
loofely  cohering,  floating,  foiling  the  fingers.  Found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  or  in  calcareous  mountains.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brittle,  and  reducible  to  duft;  does  not  adhere 
to  the  tongue.  Colour  white,  reddilh,  or  yellowilh. 

7.  Creta  icriptoria,  or  common  chalk  :  folid,  rough, 
flightly  adhering  to  the  tongue,  without  luflre,  opake, 
ftaining  the  fingers,  breaking  into  indeterminate  frag¬ 
ments.  Common  chalk  is  found  in  large  ftrata  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden,  particu¬ 
larly  on  fome  fea-coafts  ;  often  containing  flints,  and  the 
veftiges  of  echini  and  /hells.  Colour  generally  white, 
rarely  greyilh  ;  feels  rather  rough  to  the  touch,  and  effer- 
velces  ftrongly  with  acids.  Contains  carbonat  of  lime  95, 
alumine  3,  water  3.  For  its  medical  ules,  fee  Chalk, 
vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

8.  Creta  argentea,  Schaum-eartli,  or  filvery  chalk. 
Found  in  the  cavities  of  limeftone  in  Thuringia  and  the 
north  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  light  yellowilh,  and  nearly  a 
lilver- white,  colour.  It  occurs  both  in  mafles  and  diffe- 
minated,  and  alfo  in  fine  fcaly  particles.  The  luflre  is 
lliining,  fometimes  inclining  to  femi-metallic  and  pearly. 
The  fracture  is  curvedly  foliated  ;  the  fragments  blunt- 
edged.  It  is  opaque,  foft,  and  friable.  Its  conftituent 
parts,  according  to  Bucholz,  are,  lime,  51-5  ;  carbonic 
acid,  39;  lilex,  5-7;  iron,  3-3  ;  water,  1. 

9.  Creta  ganil,  or  arenaceous  limeftone  :  folid,  hardilh, 
brittle,  a  little  lliining,  and  tranfparent.  This  is  found 
on  the  lliores  of  Rhaghety,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  coaft  of 
Antrim,  and  at  Codrilla,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Vefuvius  ; 
yellowilh-white.  In  the  lump  it  cannot  be  eafily  broken, 
but  in  fmall  pieces  it  fritters  between  the  fingers  ;  phof- 
phorefees  when  fcraped  in  the  dark  with  a  knife.  Specific 
gravity,  a'742  :  contains  carbonic  acid  47.  Kirwan. 

10.  Creta  mad reporata,  or  madrepore-ftone.  This  rare 
fubftance  was  difcovered  by  baron  Moll  in  the  valley  of 
Rulsbach,  in  the  territory  of  Saltzburg.  Externally,  and 
on  its  longitudinal  frafture,  its  colour  is  greyilh-black ; 
on  the  crofs-frafture,  it  is  of  a  pitchy-black  colour.  It 
has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  maflive,  blunt-cornered, 
rounded,  and  oblong,  fometimes  flattened,  pieces,  of  from 
three  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter.  Its  furface  is  more 
or  lefs  finely  furrowed,  and  fometimes  fmall  /hallow  holes 
are  feen  in  it ;  furrows  often  radiating,  and  marked  with 
tranfverfe  minute  ftriae.  Externally  this  fubftance  is  glim¬ 
mering,  palling  into  dull ;  internally,  on  the  longitudinal 
frafture,  partly  glimmering,  partly  gliftening ;  but  on  the 
tranfverfal  planes  of  frafture  it  Ihows  a  pitchy  luflre,  fome¬ 
times  approaching  to  metallic.  It  gives  a  grey  ftreak.  It 
is  not  particularly  hard;  it  is  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible. 
Fragments  opaque,  indeterminately  angular,  not  very 
fliarp-edged,  always  of  a  ftraight  or  divergingly-columnar 
ftrubture  :  they  often  contain  copper  pyrites,  finely  dif- 
feminated,  and  in  pellicles.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  the 
black  colour  of  the  madrepore-ftone  is  converted  into 
greyilh-white. 

According  to  the  analyfis  of  Meflrs.  Schrol  and  Heim, 
the  conftituent  parts  of  this  fubftance  are,  lime  63T4-r, 
alumine  10^,  filex  12^,  iron  15^-f ;  and  the  fame  con- 
ftituents,  and  their  proportion,  are  quoted  in  the  French 
fyllems  of  mineralogy,  as  the  refuit  of  an  analyfis  of 
madreporite  made  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  But  Klaproth, 
who  analyfed  a  fpecimen  lent  by  baron  Moll  himfelf,  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  refults:  Carbonat  of  lime,  93  ;  car¬ 
bonat  of  magnefia,  0-50;  carbonat  of  iron,  1-25  ;  carbon 
(radical),  0-50;  arenaceous  filex,  4-50;  and  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  oxyd  of  manganefe.  The  ftrufture  of  the  fe- 
parate  pieces  of  fliis  mineral,  refembling  the  aggregation 
of  madrepores,  has  given  rife  to  its  name.  Some  mi- 
neralogifts  have,  indeed,  luppofed  that  the  fubftance 
derives  its  origin  from  a  fpecies  of  madrepore ;  but 
Klaproth  oblerves,  that  this  opinion  is  not  fupported 
by  any  certain  mark  indicative  of  preceding  organic 
ftruriure. 
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Magnesiata.  See  that  article,  vol.xiv.— Profeffor  Kidd 
obferved,  that  magnefia  had  not  been  met  with  m  a  na¬ 
tive  itate :  it  has,  however,  been  found  native  m  New 
Terfev,  North  America,  in  the  year  1810.  _ 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  afcertained  by  experiment,  that, 
by  mixing  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  common  magnelia 
with  each  pound  of  the  worlt  flour,  it  will  make  biead  ot 
the  belt  quality. 

Gypsum.  See  that  article,  vol.  ix:—  Generic  charac¬ 
ters :  Coniifting  ofcarbonat  of  lime  united  to  fulphuric 
acid  :  light,  very  foft,  a  little  frigid  :  not  commonly  effer- 
vefcmg  with  nitric  acid,  melting  with  difficulty  in  the 
fire,  but  eafily  crumbling  to  powder,  which  caufes  no 
ebullition  in  water,  but  forms  a  pafte  hardening  and  dil- 
tending  by  expol'ure  to  the  air. 

Plotter  of  Paris  is  prepared  from  gypfum  by  calcina¬ 
tion:  which  procefs  drives  oft  the  water  of  the  fulphat  ot 
lime,  and  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  of  the  carbonat 
of  lime,  contained  originally  in  the  gypfum.  The  gyp¬ 
fum  in  this  ftate  has  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  abforb  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  water;  and  during  this  abforption  the 
mafs  is  confolidated  :  in  which  procefs  it  is  luppofed  that 
the  particles  of  the  calcined  carbonat  of  lime  aft  as  a 
connecting  medium  round  which  the  fulphat  of  lime,  iiy 
re-combining  with  the  water  that  had  been  driven  off 
during  the  calcination,  undergoes  a  hafty  and  imperfeCt 
cryftallization.  There  are  eighteen  fpecies,  belides  fe- 
reral  varieties. 

1.  Gypfum  terreum,  or  earthy  gypfum  :  powdery,  of  a 
white  colour.  Found  in  the  fifiures  of  gypleous  rocks  in 
Saxony,  in  the  form  of  a  white  friable  loofe  powdery  fub- 
ftance,  and  feems  to  originate  from  cryftallized  felenite, 
and  will  not  concrete  without  being  wetted :  feels  dry 
and  meagre,  hardly  finks  in  water,  is  not  gritty  between 
the  teeth ;  when  heated  below  rednefs,  it  becomes  of  a 
dazzling  white :  has  no  luftre  or  tranfparency. 

a.  Gypfum  arenaceum,  or  fandy  gypfum  :  confifting  of 
white  diftinft  fubdiaphanous  granulations.  Found  in 
Thuringia,  and  originates  from  alabaiter  which  lias  crum¬ 
bled  to  powder :  it  refembles  the  laft,  except  that  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  larger,  like  unto  fmall  grains  of  fluid,  and  are 
very  gritty  between  the  teeth. 

3.  Gypfum  alabaftrum,  compaCt  gypfum,  or  alabafter : 
compaCt:,  dry,  and  meagre;  a  little  Alining,  breaking 
into  indeterminate  fragments  of  a  common  form,  receiv¬ 
in'3-  a  polifn.  Found  in  Derbyfhire,  Perfia,  and  various 
parts  of  Ruffia,  Spain,  Tufcany,  Sicily,  and  other  places, 
in  flratified  mountains.  Colour  various,  fometimesfpotted, 
interfeCted  with  veins,  and  depicted  with  various  colours  : 
does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  when  pure,  is  fofter  than 
marble,  and  does  not  take  a  good  polilh :  texture  Ihivery 
and  glittering.  Contains  carbonat  of  lime  32,  fulphuric 
acid  30,  water  38.  Specific  gravity,  1-872  to  2-288. 

Alabafter,  from  its  beauty  and  the  facility  with  which 
■it  can  be  worked,  is  ufed  for  ornamental  architecture  and 
fculpture ;  but  the  folubility  of  this  ftone  renders  it  ill- 
fuited  to  relift  the  agency  of  weather.  Dr.  Watfon  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  fufpended  two  ounces  of  this  ftone  in  a 
pail  of  water  forty-eight  hours,  changing  the  water  feve- 
ral  times;  and  found  that  it  had  loft  one-thirtieth  part 
of  its  weight.  This  alabafter  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
fofteft  kind;  but  the  experiment  may  ferve  to  fliow  that 
this  ftone  will  not  bear  expofure  to  rain. 

The  ancients  have  mentioned  a  beautiful  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  of  alabafter,  which  they  call  pliengites.  It  was  a  very 
rude  and  irregular  mafs,  very  fliattery  and  friable,  yet  of 
a  brightnels  fuperior  to  that  of  moll  of  the  other  marbles, 
and  excelling  them  all  in  tranfparence ;  in  colour  of  an 
agreeable  pale  yellowilh,  white,  or  honey-colour  ;  the  yel¬ 
low  more  intenfe  in  lome  places  than  in  others,  and  lome- 
times  making  an  obfcure  relemblance  of  veins.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  very  fond  of  this  in  their  public  buildings  ; 
and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  wholly  of  it,  has  long 
been  famous.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  tranfparence,  from 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1056. 


which  alone  this  temple  was  perfectly  light  when  the 
doors  were  (hut,  though  it  was  built  without  a  window, 
and  had  no  other  light  but  what  was  tranfmitted  through 
the  ftone  its  walls  were  built  with.  It  was  anciently 
found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is  frill  plentiful  there  :  we  have 
it  alfo  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  our  own  kingdom 
in  Derbyffiire,  and  lome  other  counties.  It  takes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  polilh ;  and  is  very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where 
there  is  no  great;  ftrength  required.  The  above  we  copy 
from  Hill’s  Hilt,  of  Foffils,  p.  4.90.  but  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that,  from  a  paflage  Suetonius,  pliengites  feems  applicable 
not  l’o  much  to  a  tranfparent  marble  as  to  one  that  is 
opaque,  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  like  a 
mirror.  The  palfage  alluded  to  is  in  the  life  of  Domitian  : 
“Parities  phengite  lapide  dijlinxit ;  e  enjus  Jplendore  per 
imagines  quicqitid  a  tergo  jieret  providcret  ;  Fearful  of  being 
affalfinated,  he  lined,  in  various  places,  the  walls  of  the 
portico  where  he  ufed  to  walk  with  the  ftone  called  phen- 
gites,  by  the  reflection  of  which  he  could  fee  every  object 
behind  him.”  Suet,  in  Dom.  cap.  xiv. 

4.  -Gypfum  fibrofum,  or  fibrous  gypfum:  meagre  and 
dry,  brittle,  breaking  into  long  fplintery  fragments,  of  a 
common  form.  There  are  two  varieties  :  a.  Very  tranf¬ 
parent,  fixed,  united.  [3.  Obfcure,  fixed,  with  deculflite 
ramentations.  Both  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain 
and  Europe;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  formed  by  the 
decompolition  of  fulphur  of  iron,  or  pyrites,  the  fuiphur 
of  which  combining  with  oxygen  forms  fulphuric  acid, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  lime,  forms  this  gypfum  in 
various  fanciful  modes.  Its  texture  is  fibrous,  filamen¬ 
tous,  or  radiate,  flexuous  or  ltraight,  parallel  or  (battered  ; 
colour  white,  grey,  yellowilh,  red,  or  honey-colour,  with 
the  colours  fometimes  meeting  in  ftripes. 

5.  Gypfum  fchiftofum,  or  Ihiftofe  gypfum  :  meagre  and. 
dry,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  fibrolo-la- 
mellous,  with  Ihort  fibres  cutting  the  foliations  perpen¬ 
dicularly.  Found  in  Tufcany  and  Wirtemberg  ;  white. 

6.  Gypfum  radiatum,  or  radiated  gypfum  :  meagre  and 
dry,  radiate  in  a  parallel  manner,  breaking  into  indeter¬ 
minate  fragments.  Found  near  Coburg  in  the  province 
of  Mansfield  :  the  rays  fometimes  broader,  fometimes  nar¬ 
rower. 

7.  Gypfum  ufuale,  or  common  gypfum  :  meagre  and 
dry,  lamellar,  with  the  foliations  generally  fpherical ; 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments.  There  are  two 
varieties  :  a.  Shining  internally  ;  13.  Without  luftre  in¬ 
ternally.  Gypfum  is  found  in  Britain  and  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunfwick  in 
Britilh  America,  in  vaft  maffes,  and  fometimes  in  lenticu¬ 
lar  cryftals.  Colouryellovvilh  or  blackilh-grey,  cinereous, 
ochraceouSjflelh-colour,  rarely  honey-colour.  Breaks  into 
fine  and  coarle  grained  concretions,  fometimes  cohering 
fo  loofely  as  to  be  ealily  triturated  between  the  fingers. 

8.  Gypfum  lamellare,  or  lamellated  gypfum  :  Aiming, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  pieces,  of  a  common  form, 
lamellar  with  the  foliations  incurved.  Found  in  Thurin¬ 
gia,  Wirtemburg,  and  Spain.  Diaphanous  or  opake, 
iinoke-colour,  white,  or  yellowifli. 

9.  Gyplum  fpeculare,  or  lamellar-pellucid  gypfum  ; 
pellucid,  white,  Aiming,  of  a  common  form  ;  breaking 
into  rhomboid al  lpecular  fragments  ;  lamellar  with  ltraight 
foliations.  Found,  amorphous  or  cryftallized,  in  various 
mountains  of  Europe,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  lalt 
lakes  and  pits  :  the  thinner  foliations  are  a  iittle  fonorous 
and  very  fine  :  the  cryftals  are  in  iix-lided  prifms  termi¬ 
nating  in  an  edge,  or  rliomboidal,  wedge-form,  tubular 
or  lenticular;  the  planes  of  the  cryftals  which  form  the 
acute  angles  are  ftreaked  longitudinally,  thofe  that  form 
.the  obtule  are  fmootli. 

10.  Gyplum  glaciale,  or  icy  gypfum  :  pellucid,  white. 
Alining,  of  a  common  form,  breaking  into  wedge-form 
fragments,  lamellar  with  ltraight  parallel  foliations. 
Found  with  the  laft  fpecies,  of  which  it  may  probably  be 
only  a  variety. 

11.  Gypfum  felenites,  or  felenite:  pellucid,  Alining, 

5  Y  rhombic-. 
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rhombic,  lamellar  with  ftraight  parallel  foliations,  break¬ 
ing  into  rhomboidal  fragments.  Found  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  with  the  cryftals  generally  in  fix-fided  prilins,  ter¬ 
minated  by  two-fided  or  four-fided  iummits  :  it  common¬ 
ly  caufes  double  refraction :  colour  white  or  grey. 

12.  Gypfum  teflulare,  or  teflelated  gypfum  :  pellucid, 
white,  ftiining,  lamellar,  with  ftraight  foliations,  breaking 

•into  rhomboidal  fragments,  cubic,  a.  With  two  angles 
truncate.  £.  With  four  angles  truncate.  Found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Germany. 

13.  Gypfum  tetrahedrum,  or  four-fided  gypfum :  pel¬ 
lucid,  white,  Ihining,  in  four-fided  prilins,  breaking  into 
rhomboidal  fragments,  lamellar  with  ftraight  foliations. 
Found  capillary,  near  Freyenwalde,  in  the  middle  mark 
of  Brandenburg. 

14-  Gypfum  prifmaticum,  or  prifmatic  gypfum  :  pel¬ 
lucid,  white,  fiiining,  in  fix-fided  prilins,  breaking  into 
rhomboidal  fragments,  lamellar  with  ftraight  foliations. 
Found  in  Germany,  Auftria,  SwiiTerland,  Saxony,  and 
various  other  parts  of  Europe,  generally  accompanying 
the  G.  giacialis  and  fpecularis.  The  cryftals  large  or  mo¬ 
derate,  fometimes  capillary,  often  with  two  of  the  faces 
fimooth  and  the  reft  of  the  prifm  longitudinally  ftriate, 
fometimes  in  pairs,  or  aggregate  in  a  ftellate  manner. 

15.  Gypfum  pyramidale,  or  pyramidal  gyplum  :  white, 
ftiining,  pellucid,  breaking  into  rhomboidal  fragments, 
in  three-fided  pyramids,  lamellar  with  ftraight  foliations. 
Found  in  the  canals  through  which  the  fait  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  Upper  Auftria  have  been  conducted. 

16.  Gypfum  lenticulare,  or  lenticular  gypfum  :  white, 
fiiining,  pellucid,  breaking  into  rhomboidal  fragments. 
Found  near  Sangerftiaufen,  in  Thuringia,  near  the  Hartz- 
foreft,  either  folitary,  or  concreted  into  parallel  or  hemif- 
pherical  clutters. 

17.  Gypfum  globofum,  or  globular  gypfum  :  meagre 
and  dry,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  globular. 
Found  near  Balobania  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  white 
or  brown,  opake  or  diaphanous  ;  the  globules  fometimes 
folid,  fometimes  hollow,  fometimes  filled  with  cryftallized 
gypfum. 

18.  Gypfum  ftillatitium,  or  ftataCtical  gypfum  :  preci- 
itated  by  water,  meagre, lamellar  with  ftraight  foliations, 
reaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  into  which  it  fpontaneoufiy  falls  coated.  Colour 
white  or  grey,  rarely  yellow'.  There  are  four  varieties. 

«.  Of  a  common  form.  Found  in  Sweden. 

Of  a  conic  form.  In  Sicily. 

y.  Of  a  branched  form.  In  the  fides  of  fait  lakes. 

o.  Of  an  undulate  form.  e.  Of  a  vermicular  form. 
Thefe  two  laft  varieties  are  found  in  falt-petre. 

Hepaticxjs. — Confifting  of  carbonat  of  lime,  barytes, 
fulphuric  acid,  and  inflammable  matter  ;  loft,  lamellar  ; 
of  a  common  form,  either  fpontaneoufiy  or  when  rubbed 
giving  out  an  odour  like  liver  of  fulphur,  not  effervefcing 
w  ith  acids  ;  crumbling  to  powder  in  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  which  forms  a  pafte  with  water,  and  hardens  in  the 
air.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Hepaticus  folidus,  or  folid  hepatic  earth  :  compafif, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  receiving  a  polilh. 
Found  in  the  province  of  Mansfield  in  Weftphalia. 

2.  Hepaticus  fquamofus,  or  fcaly  hepatic  earth  :  opake, 
Alining  internally,  of  very  minute  fcattered  foliations, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments.  Found  at  Conif- 
burg  in  Norway,  at  Andrarum  in  Scania,  and  in  Bohemia. 
Colour  blackilh-brown,  brown,  yellowifh,  or  yellowifh- 
white. 

3.  Hepaticus  fpatofus,  or  fparry  liver-earth  :  Ihining, 
diaphanous,  fmoke-colour,  breaking  into  rhomboidal 
fragments,  lamellar  with  ftraight  foliations.  Found  in 
Norway  and  Bohemia,  and  fometimes  emits  a  bituminous 
fmell  without  being  rubbed.  Colour  white  or  black. 

Fluor.— Confifting  of  carbonat  of  lime  and  fluoric 
acid ;  fomewhat  ponderous,  parafitical,  never  hard,  Ihining 
in  the  dark,  and  crackling  when  .heated  to  the  degree  of 


boiling  water ;  not  effervefcing  with  acids,  but,  if  diftilled 
with  the  mineral  acids,  emitting  the  fluoric  acid  gas, 
which  has  the  property  of  diftolving  glafs ;  melting  be¬ 
fore  the  blow-pipe  into  a  tranfparent  glafs.  There  are 
feven  fpecies. 

1.  Fluor  pulverulentus,  fandy,  or  earthy  fluor  :  whitifti, 
without  luftre,  powdery,  with  the  larger  particles  not  co¬ 
hering.  Found  at  Kabola  Poiana,  in  the  diftridl  of  Mar- 
maros,  in  Hungary,  between  two  beds  of  quartz.  Colour 
light  grey,  greenifli- white,  or  bluifli-green.  When  ftrewed 
on  an  iron  plate  heated  a  little  below  rednefs,  it  diffufes  a 
blue  or  pale  yellow  pholphorefeent  light ;  feels  harfii,  and 
ftains  a  little.  Contains  lime  21,  alumine  15,  filex  31, 
fluoric  acid  28,  phofphoric  acid  1,  muriatic  acid  1,  oxyd 
of  iron  1,  water  1. 

2.  Fluor  compaftus,  folid  or  compact  fluor :  hardilh, 
compafr,  of  an  even  texture,  diaphanous,  brittle,  break¬ 
ing  into  indeterminate  fegments,  of  a  common  form. 
Found  in  Britain,  and  near  Stollberg  and  Straftmrg ; 
whitifti-grey,  more  or  lefs  pafling  into  green,  often  fpotted  ; 
frafture  even  or  conchoidal.  Specific  gravity,  from  3-120 
to  3*165. 

3.  Fluor  fpatofus,  fpariy  fluor,  or  fluor-fpar  :  hardiflt, 
fiiining,  brittle,  of  a  common  form,  breaking  into  py¬ 
ramidal  fragments,  lamellar.  Found  in  Britain,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Germany.  White  fmoke-co¬ 
lour,  green,  violet,  purple,  rofy,  honey-colour,  or  varied 
with  lpots,  blotches,  or  veins,  femipellucid,  or  tranfparent; 
breaking  into  three-fided,  rarely  four-fided,  fragments. 
Takes  a  fine  polilh,  and  is  manufactured  into  various 
vafes  and  figures.  Contains  carbonat  of  lime  75,  fluoric 
acid  16,  water  27. 

FI.  fpatofus  granularis,  or  granular  fparry  fluor: 
with  the  fragments,  into  which  it  falls  fpontaneoufiy,  re- 
fembling  very  minute  granulations. 

4.  Fluor  tabularis,  or  tabular  fluor :  in  rhombic  ob¬ 
long  tables.  Found  in  Swiflerland,  Alface,  and  Saxony. 

5.  Fluor  cubicus,  cubic  fluor,  or  Derbylhire  lpar : 
hardilh,  fiiining,  fmooth,  lamellar,  brittle,  breaking  into 
pyramidal  fragments,  cubic,  of  various  forms.  Found  in 
Derbyfliire  and  Northumberland,  Spain,  France,  Saxony, 
Germany,  See.  of  the  fame  variety  in  colours  as  FI.  fpatofus ; 
moft  frequently  pellucid,  rarely  opake.  The  cryftals  folid 
or  hollow,  or  containing  a  fmall  drop  of  water  or  fome 
foflile,  and  placed  in  a  decuflate  manner,  laterally,  or  ir¬ 
regular,  or  aggregate  in  a  kidney  or  imperfect  globular 
form. 

Fluor,  or  fluat  of  lime,  is  rarely  of  an  earthy  texture  : 
it  is  moft  frequently  cryftallized  in  cubes,  as  in  this  fpecies, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  natural  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  colours  ;  whence  fluors  have  been  occafionally  called 
mock  gems.  The  primitive  form  of  fluat  of  lime  is 
eafily  obtained  by  mechanical  divifion  ;  but  does  not  often 
occur  in  nature.  It  is  found  principally  in  veins,  either 
Ample  or  mixed  ;  and  accompanies  various  metallic  ores. 

There  is  a  lpecimen  in  the  Oxford  Colleftion,  the  form 
of  which  is  that  of  bivalve  (hell,  to  the  inner  furface  of 
which  are  attached  imperfect  cryftals  of  nearly  colourlefs 
fluor.  This  fpecimen  had  been  claffed  as  a  carbonat  of 
lime,  from  which  fubltance  it  is  lcarcely  diftinguifliable 
by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  of  the  cryftals  of  Derbyfliire  fluor  are  colourlefs, 
and  have  their  furfaces  fprinkled  over  with  minute  parti¬ 
cles  of  pyrites.  In  fome  inltances  it  appears,  that,  after 
thefe  pyritical  particles  have  been  depolited,  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  cryftal  of  fluor  has  taken  place  ;  fo  that  the 
fpangled  furface  of  the  inner  cryftal  may  be  viewed  through 
the  luperincumbent  lamime  of  the  outer.  In  a  few  in- 
ftances  this  procefs  has  been  repeated  feveral  times ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  interpoled  particles  of  pyrites,  numerous 
parallel  planes  may  be  feen  within  the  body  of  the  cryftal. 

The  blue  Jiuor  of  Derbyfliire  is  found  in  a  mine  near 
Caftleton.  The  mine  is  in  a  hill  of  limeftone,  the  fub- 
llance  of  which  is  broken  into  irregular  cavities.  Some 
of  thefe  cavities  contain  large  ftala&itic  concretions  of 
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earbonat  of  lime  ;  many  are  partially  occupied  by  mafles 
of  brown  clay,  in  which  irregularly-lhaped  nodules  or 
blue  fluor  are  met  with.  A  tranfverfe  fefition  of  ^hele 
nodules  exhibits  a  .concentrically-cryftalline  ftru&ure. 
This  is  the  variety  that  is  molt  commonly  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  ornamental  vales,  & c.  The  natural 
colours  may  be  modified  or  deftroyed  by  heat;  palling 
from  blue  to  reddilh  purple,  brown,  and  different  Ihades 
of  yellow  ;  in  the  laft  change  having  often  a  honey¬ 
combed  appearance  ;  but  the  colours  thus  artificially  ob¬ 
tained  never  equal  the  natural  colours  in  beauty. 

6.  Fluor  pyramidaiis,  or  pyramidal  fluor :  hardifh, 
fhining,  lamellar,  brittle,  breaking  into  pyramidal,  frag¬ 
ments  :  a,  with  a  Angle  three  or  fix  iided.  pyramid  ;  |3, 
with  a  double  four-fided  pyramid.  Found  in  Derbyfliire, 
Devonfliire,  and  Cornwall  ;  and  in  various  parts  of 
Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  The  colours  vary  as  in 
the  preceding. 

7.  Fluor  kryolitis,  kryolite,  or  chryolite,  the  alumine 

fliCatee  alcaline  of  Hairy.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is 
Ynow-white,  fometimes  brownifh-yellow,  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  a  fmall  portion  of  iron  ochre.  It  occurs  rnaffive, 
generally  in  angular  fragments  with  faint  ftrise,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  rhomboidal  nearly-cubical  nucleus;  fecondary  forms 
have  not  yet  been  Obferved.  Its  luftre  is  vitreous,  often 
inclining  to  pearly.  Fradture  imperfectly  foliated,  l'mooth 
in  one  direction,  and  uneven  in  another.  It  is  tranllu- 
ccnt  even  in  fragments  of  confiderable  fize  ;  fmall  pieces 
approach  to  tranfparent,  and  when  immerfed  in  water  for 
fome  time  become  completely  fo.  It  is  eafily  frangible. 
Specific  gravity,  a-928  to  Before  the  blow-pipe  it 

foon  melts,  (though  certainly  not  with  fufficient  eafe  or 
rapidity  to  warrant  the  incorredt  appellation  of  kryolite, 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  that  circumftance  ;)  and  is 
afterwards  converted  into  a  white  opaque  pearly  flag,  of  a 
{lightly  alkaline  tafte.  With  borax  an  opaque  pearl  is 
formed,  which,  fome  time  after  cooling,  {hows  a  degree 
of  deliquefcence.  It  is  not  operated  on  by  the  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids,  but  is  dilfolved  by  concentrated  ful- 
pliuric  acid  under  developement  of  greyifh-white  vapours 
that  corrode  glal's. 

Profeffor  Abildgaard,  who  was  the  firft  who  analyzed 
this  mineral,  which  had  before  been  miftaken  for  a  fub- 
ftance  related  to  barytes,  found  it  to  be  compofed  of  alu¬ 
mine  and  fluoric  acid.  Vauquelin,  who  examined  it  after 
him,  obtained  the  fame  refults;  and  both  chemifts,  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  fmall  proportion  of  alumine  which  they 
found,  by  the  pofiibility  that  part  of  the  earth  might  have 
been  carried  oft'  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  Klaproth  was 
enabled  to  aflign  the  true  caufe  of  the  apparent  difpropor- 
tion  by  the  dilcovery  of  a  confiderable  proportion  of  foda, 
till  then  but  little  known  as  an  ingredient  of  ftony  fub- 
ftances.  His  analyfis,  and  the  fubfequent  one  by  Vau¬ 
quelin,  have  given  the  following  refults  : 

Klaproth.  Vauquelin. 

Alumine  24.  2i"j 

Soda  36  32  >xoo  parts. 

Fluoric  acid  and  water  40  47  J 

The  only  place  where  kryolite  has  been  hitherto  found  is 
Greenland  ;  but  nothing  is  known  relpefiting  its  geog- 
noftic  fituation. 

Plate  I.  reprefents  feveral  fpecimens  of  Fluor  from  Mr. 
Raflileigh’s  curious  Cabinet  of  Britilh  Minerals.  Fig.  1. 
reprefents  fluor  having  feveral  cryftallizations  varying 
in  form  from  each  other.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  four- 
fided  pyramid  with  a  fmall  cube  on  the  point,  all  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  tranfparent ;  on  the  outfide  is  the 
figure  of  a  very  large  pyramid  of  four  lides,  the  outward 
furface  breaking  out  into  a  number  of  cubical  forms,  with 
fiat  or  truncated  tops,  and  bevilled  to  the  edge  of  each 
fide  the  cube  :  thefe  are  all  of  a  green  colour,  and  tranf¬ 
parent.  On  the  top  of  this  pyramid  is  another  form  of  a 
very  peculiar  fnape,  but  very  regular,  in  twenty-fix  fides. 
This  fpecimen  is  from  the  eaft  Pell-mine,  in  St.  Agnes, 
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Cornwall.  Fig.  2.  a  very  large  four-fided  pyramid  of 
fluor,  burfting  into  a  number  of  fmall  cubical  figures  in 
every  part  of  it,  with  a  crofs  of  larger  cryftals  of  the 
twenty-four-lided  fluor  on  each  fide  the  angle  of  the  py¬ 
ramid.  Thefe  are  all  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  femi- 
tranfparent.  The  whole  is  fpotted  with  cubes  of  mundie, 
and  fome  blende,  with  a  cryftal  of  quartz  at  each  end  :  the 
top  of  one  of  the  cryftals  of  quartz  is  broken ;  all  the 
reft  of  the  piece  is  perfeft.  From  the  Pell-mine.  Fig.  3. 
green  tranfparent  fluor,  with  a  flat  top ;  on  each  fide  are  in¬ 
numerable  fmall  cubical  figures,  which  extend  like  flights 
of  fteps  beyond  the  principal  figure.  The  fluor  is  nearly 
furrounded  with  cryftals  of  fix-iided  quartz.  Fig.  4,  5. 
two  pieces  of  fluor,  with  flat  tops,  bevilled  off  to  the  edges 
of  the  cubical  angles.  Thefe  are  nearly  the  fame  in  form, 
but  differ  in  colour.  Fig.  6.  reprefents  a  double  four-fided. 
pyramid  of  fluor,  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  very  large,  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  light-green  colour,  with  fix-fided 
cryftals  of  quartz.  From  Poldice,  in  Gwennap. 

Apatites.  See  vol.  i.  p.  787.  where  the  generic  cha- 
rafiters  are  given,  and  a  defeription  of  one  fpecies.  The 
other  fpecies  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Apatites  rupeftris,  or  phofphorite:  compaft,  opake 
whitilh.  Found  at  Eftramadura  in  Spain,  forming  exten- 
five  ft  rata  with  alternate  ftrata  of  {olid  quartz.  It  melts 
with  borax  into  a  white  enamel. 

2.  Apatites  obtahedrus,  or  eight-fided  apatite  :  in  eight- 
fided  tables,  of  a  rather-greafy  luftre,  paralitical,  breaking 
into  indeterminate  fragments,  lemipellucid,  of  a  minutely 
granular  texture,  which  is  lamellar  when  broken  tranf- 
verfely.  Found  near  Ehrenfriederfdorf  in  Saxony. 

3.  Apatites  tabularis,  or  fix-fided  apatite :  in  fix-fided 
tables,  of  a  rather-greafy  luftre,  parafitical,  breaking  into 
indeterminate  fragments  of  a  minutely-granular  texture, 
which  when  broken  tranfverely  is  lamellar.  Habitat  as 
the  preceding. 

4.  Apatites  prifmaticus.  See  Apatites,  as  referred  to 
above. 

5.  Apatites  chryfolithinum,  or  Spanifh  apatite:  in  fix- 
fided  prifms,  terminated  at  both  ends  by  a  fix-fided  pyra¬ 
mid,  green,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  of  a 
conchaceous  texture  when  broken  tranfverfely.  Found 
near  Carboneira  in  Spain,  in  fmall  folitary  cryftals,  which 
are  fometimes  hollow.  It  effervefees  a  little  with  the 
nitric  acid ;  and  emits  very  little,  if  any,  phofphorefcent 
light  when  powdered  and  thrown  upon  burning  coals; 
Specific  gravity,  3‘i. 

6.  Apatites  columnaris,  or  columnar  apatite  :  in  eight- 
fided  prifms,  of  a  rather-greafy  luftre,  parafitical,  femi- 
pellucid,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  of  a  mi¬ 
nutely-granular  texture,  which  when  broken  tranfverfely 
is  lamellar.  Found  near  Schneeberg  and  Ehrenfriederf¬ 
dorf  in  Saxony. 

7.  Apatites  trihedrus,  or  three-fided  apatite :  in  three- 
fided  prifms,  of  a  rather-greafy  luftre,.  parafitical,  femi- 
pellucid,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  of  a 
minutely-granular  texture,  which  when  broken  tranf¬ 
verfely  is  lamellar.  Found  near  Ehrenfriederfdorf  in 
Saxony. 

Boracites. — Confifting  of  earbonat  of  lime,  a  larger 
proportion  of  earbonat  of  magnefia,  the  greater  part  bo- 
racic  acid,  and  a  little  alumine,  (ilex,  and  oxyd  of  iron : 
hard,  lamellar,  lightiih,  cubic:  becoming  eleblric  by  heat, 
not  effervefeing  with  acids,  crackling  in  the  fire,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  blow-pipe  contracting  and  melting  into  a  yel- 
lowifli  glafs.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  called 

Boracites  cubicus,  borat  of  magnefia,  or  boracite.  It  is 
found  at  Kalkberg  near  Luneburg,  feated  in  a  bed  of  gyp- 
fum.  Colour  hyaline  or  greyifli- white,  fometimes  palling 
into  violet  or  fea-green:  cubes  very  fmall,  with  truncated 
edges  and  angles,  lo  that  the  faces  of  the  truncated  angles 
exhibit  alternately  hexagons  anti  triangles :  fracture  com¬ 
pact,  flat,  conchoidal.  Contains  boracic  acid  68,  carbo- 
nat  of  magnefia  13,  earbonat  of  lime  11,  lilex  1,  argil  1, 
iron  6.  - 
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Order  IV.  ARGILLACEOUS  EARTHS. 

,  Thefe  confifl  principally  of  aluminous  earth  ;  and  the 
chief  and  leading  genus  is  Aluminaris,  or  alumine, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  alum.  See  Alum,  vol.  i.  and,  for 
the  chemical  properties  and  artificial  preparation  of  this 
earth,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  221.  The 
following  are  the  generic  charadlers. 

Aluminaris. — Confining  almoft  entirely  of  alumine  : 
•meagre  to  the  touch,  light,  without  lullre,  earthy,  ad¬ 
hering  a  little  to  the  tongue,  ftaining  a  little  ;  nearly  fo- 
lubie  in  nitric  acid,  contracting  and  hardening  in  the 
fire,  emitting  fparks  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Aluminaris  nativa,  or  native  alumine,  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Mufcovy,  and  Saxony, 
in  kidney-form  mafles :  lhow-w'hite,  very  foft,  breaking 
into  indeterminate  fragments,  and  does  not  readily  diffufe 
itfelf  in  water.  This  earth  is  a  conftituent  part  of  the 
fait  called  alum;  from  a  lblution  of  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  obtained,  nearly  in  a  Hate  of  purity;  and  hence 
its  prefent  name.  It  is  alfo  a  principal  conftituent  part 
of  clays,  or  natural  argillaceous  compounds. 

Dr.  Kidd,  profefibr  of  chemiflry  at  Oxford,  obferves 
that  the  exiftence  of  native  alumine  is  nearly  as  queflion- 
able  as  that  of  native  lime.  An  earthy  fubftance,  faid  to 
be  native  alumine,  and  often  met  with  in  cabinets  in 
finall  kidney-formed  nodules  of  a  very  white  colour,  was 
Lome  time  fince  difeovered  near  Halle  in  Saxony;  but,  as 
it  was  found,  according  to  common  report,  in  a  piece  of 
ground  attached  to  a  chemical  laboratory,  many  mine- 
ralogifls  doubted  its  natural  origin;  and  luppofed  it  to 
be  an  artificial  preparation,  which  had  been  thrown  afide 
after  the  completion  of  the  experiments  that  had  given 
rile  to  its  production.  Mr.  Jamelon  however  fays,  that 
from  its  form,  and  the  fituation  where  it  is  found,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  natural  origin  :  and  that  no  labora¬ 
tory  is  nearer  the  fpot  than  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Yet, 
from  the  analyfis  he  gives  of  it,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
this  fubltance  is  not  a  natural  production :  and  Dr.  Kidd 
concludes  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  conlidered  as  a 
fpecimen  of  native  alumine. 

Arcilla,  Clay. — Confifting  of  alumine  and  flex,  with 
generally  fome  oxyd  of  iron  and  inflammable  matter  : 
opake,  without  lullre,  of  a  common  form,  foft  to  the 
touch  ;  earthy,  lightilh,  foft,  imbibing  and  retaining  wa¬ 
ter  and  oil,  by  each  of  which  it  is  loftened,  and  rendered 
plaltic  by  the  former,  and  emitting  an  earthy  lined ;  not 
effervefeing  with  nitric  acid  ;  contracting  and  becoming 
harder  in  the  fire.  There  are  thirty-one  lpecies. 

1.  Argilla  porcellana,  or  porcelain-clay :  meagre,  w'hite, 
friable,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  becoming  white  when 
burnt,  and  in  a  very  llrong  heat  forming  porcelain.  Found 
in  Cornwall,  Japan,  China,  Saxony,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  is  luppofed  to  originate  from  decompofed 
fellpar.  Colour  white,  greyilh,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh- 
white:  adheres  very  llightly  to  the  tongue,  and  feels 
foft,  but  not  greafy:  does  not  change  its  colour  w'hen 
expofed  to  heat,  but  becomes  white,  and  tranfparent  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  filex  it  contains.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  uled  in  the  manufacture  of  china  ware.  Contains 
alumine  60,  lilex  20,  air  and  w'ater  12.  The  clay  of  which 
the  Berlin  porcelain  is  made,  is  found  below  Halle,  in 
the  diflriCl  of  Magdeburg:  that  of  which  the  Aullrias 
porcelain  is  made,  at  Paffau.  The  French  porcelain-clay 
is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Limoges. 

If  clay,  which  otherwife  -would  be  fit  for  making  porce¬ 
lain,  contain  one  tenth  part  of  lime,  it  is  fufible  in  the 
heat  to  which  the  porcelain  mull  neceflarily  be-  expofed, 
and  conlequently  unfit  for  the  purpofe  intended.  It  may 
contain  as  much  as  one  twentieth  part  without  occafion- 
ing  the  vitrifaClion  of  the  mafs.  Oxyd  of  iron  is  inju- 
r.uus  in  a  double  lenfe  ;  for  it  not  only  promotes  vitri- 
faCtion,  but  diflcolours  the  porcelain  by  the  alteration  it 
undergoes  during  the  procefs  of  baking.  An  inferior 
kind  of  porcelain-clay  is  found  in  that  part  of  Bovey- 


heath,  in  Devonlhire.  which  is  near  the  London  road  :  it 
is  met  with  not  much  below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
from  a  confideration  of  its  fituation  and  the  attendant 
circumllances,  appears  evidently  to  be  a  natural  depofi- 
tion  of  earthy  felfpar.  Whoever  confiders  the  fwampy 
nature  ofthat  heath,  the  appearances  oblervable  on  its  fur- 
face,  and  its  relative  fituation  to  the  adjoining  granite- 
hills,  may  eaflly  be  convinced  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
detritus  of  thefe,  walhed  down  and  depofited  by  water  5 
for  this  heath  is  as  it  were  a  natural  bafon,  which  mull  ne- 
ceftarily  receive  whatever  is  brought  down  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  high  ground  ;  and  its  furface  in  a  great  meafure 
conlills  of  a  white  fandy  quartz  and  occalional  cryllals 
and  fragments  of  felfpar,  that  evidently  correfpond  with 
the  quartz  and  unaltered  fellpar  of  the  neighbouring 
granite. 

2.  Argilla  leucargilla,  or  pipe-clay  :  very  foft  and  greafy 
to  the  touch,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  Ihining  when  rub¬ 
bed,  becoming  firft  blackifh  and  paler  when  burnt,  apy- 
rous.  Found  in  Normandy,  near  Cologne,  Livonia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Colour  varying  from  pure 
white  to  black,  and  is  often  variegated;  when  firft  ex¬ 
pofed  to  heat,  it  becomes  blackilh,  from  the  inflammable 
matter  it  often  contains,  but  by  continued. heat  it  turns 
pure  white  ;  it  is  ufed  for  tobacco-pipes  and  various  vef- 
lels.  As  to  its  conftituent  parts,  it  fcarcely  differs  from 
porcelain-clay ;  but  the  filiceous  particles  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fine  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

3.  Argilla  lithomarga,  or  potters’  clay:  potters’  clay 
does  not  differ  materially  from  pipe-clay.  It  frequently 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  lime  and  of  oxyd  of  iron ; 
and  hence  is  more  liable  to  vitrify,  and  to  be  difcoloured 
by  the  application  of  the  higher  degrees  of  heat ;  on 
which  account  it  is  employed  in  the  compofition  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  earthen -w-are  or  pottery;  and  is  called, 
in  confequence,  potters'  clay. 

The  fituation  in  which  potters’  clay  is  found,  and  its 
general  appearance  and  charadler,  afford  probable  grounds 
for  fuppoling  that  it  has  been  formed,  in  the  manner  de- 
feribed  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  the  depolition  of  the 
finer  parts  of  difmtegrated  rocks  of  various  kinds.  Thofe 
which  contain  leaft  iron  have  been  probably  derived  from 
granite  and  its  varieties :  thofe  which  contain  mofl,  from 
bafalt  perhaps,  and  rocks  of  that  genus. 

4.  Argilla  fullonica,  or  fullers’  earth  :  this  earth,  which 
is  commonly  of  a  dark  drab-colour  with  an  obfcure  fhade 
of  green,  is  not  dudtile,  like  common  clay,  when  mixed 
with  water ;  but  rather  crumbles  into  a  pow'der  iike  marl. 
It  is  alfo  nearly  friable ;  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue.  The  fullers’  earth  of  the  iflandof  Cimolus,  ana- 
lyfed  by  M.  Klaproth,  was  brought  over  from  thence  by 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Similar  fpecimens  were  alfo  brought  from 
a  neighbouring  ifland  :  and  in  both  inflances  numerous 
grains  of  quartz  were  difleminated  through  the  mafs. 
Fullers’  earth  is  met  with  in  France,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  ; 
and  in  very  great  abundance  in  different  parts  of  England, 
as  at  Woburn,  Ryegate,  and  Maidllone.  A  great.propor- 
tion  of  the  fullers’  earth  of  commerce  comes  from  Hamp- 
fliire. 

The  fpecific  adlion  of  fullers’  earth  depends  on  the 
alumine  contained  in  it;  and  it  appears  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of 
the  whole  mafs.  It  fhould  not  however  be  much  more  ; 
for  in  that  cafe  the  fullers’  earth  would  be  too  tenaceous 
to  diffufe  itfelf  through  water.  The  filex  alio  fhould  be 
in  a  very  minute  Hate  of  divifion  ;  otherwife  the  particles, 
being  too  rough,  would  wear  out  the  texture  of  the  cloth 
to  which  it  was  applied.  M.  Klaproth  found  that  the 
earth  from  Cimolus  poflefied  the  fulling  property  in  a 
fuperior  degree  to  the  Englifh. 

5.  Argilla  cruflacea,  or  frofled  fuller’s  earth  :  greafy, 
lamellar,  falling  into  finall  pieces  in  water,  and  frothing 
when  agitated,  before  the  blow-pipe  melting  into  a  fpu- 
mid cinereous  glafs.  Found  on  Mount  Ofmund  in  Sweden. 

6.  Argilla  Lemnia,  or  Lemnian  earth :  greafy,  ihining 
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yellow,  or  pale  liver-colour,  rarely  diluted  flefh-colour, 
with  fometimes  black  fpots  or  ftirub-like  ramifications  ; 
furface  fmooth  and  polilhed  like  agate  5  frafture  conchoi- 
dal,  with  angular  fragments.  Its  conftituent  parts,  as 
given  by  different  experimenters,  are— 


Klaproth. 

Bergman. 

Silex  -  -  - 

-  -  66 

47 

Alumine  -  - 

-  -  14.50 

19 

Magnefia  -  - 

-  C25 

6 

Lime  - 

-  -  0’25 

5’4 

Soda  -  -  - 

-  -  3’5° 

• - 

Oxyd  of  Iron  • 

.  -  -  6 

— 

Water  -  -  - 

-  -  8 

17 

The  Lemnian  earth  affords  a  confulerable  revenue  to  the 
Turkifh  government.  It  is  dug  but  once  a-year,  on  the 
1 5th  of  Atlguft,  in  the  prefence  of  the  clergy  and  magif- 
trates  of  the  ifiand,  after  the  reading  of  prayers.  The 
native  ochre  is  walhed  in  order  to  feparate  the  fund,  See. 
and  is  then  formed  into  flat  cylindrical  pieces  of  an  ounce 
weight,  and  each  of  them  is  afterwards  flumped  with  a 
fealf  having  on  it  the  Turkifh  name  of  the  mineral,  and 
are  thus  fold  under  the  name  of  terra  figillata,  or  fealed 
earth.  It  is  in  great  repute  in  the  Eafl,  as  an  antidote 
ao-ainft  poifon  and  the  plague  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Ho¬ 
mer  was  valued  on  the  fame  account.  It  was  then  damped 
as  at  prefent,  and  none  but  priefts  were  allowed  to  handle 
it.  Severe  punifhments  were  alfo  inflidled  on  tliofe  vyho 
prefumed  to  dig  for  it  at  any  other  but  the  ftated  period. 
Its  ufe  with  us  is  now  principally  confined  to  painting. 

7.  Argilla  fapo,  or  foap-clay  :  grealy,  lightifh,  very  loft, 
fliining  by  friftion,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  brownilh 
black.  Found  near  Olhutfch  in  Poland  ;  of  an  earthy  tex¬ 
ture. 

8.  Argilla  communis,  or  common  brick-clay :  very  Ant, 
greafy,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  plaftic,  flaming  the  fingers 

a  little,  of  an  earthy  texture,  growing  red  in  the  fire,  and  t 
before  the  blow-pipe  melting  into  a  greenifh  glafs. 

The  ufual  colour  of  this  clay,  which  is  met  with  in 
great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  England,  is  brown 
or  llightly  reddifh-brown  ;  which  depends  upon  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  oxyd  of  iron.  The  red  colour  peculiar  to 
common  bricks  and  tiles  depends  upon  the  alteration 
of  the  oxyd  of  iron  during  the  procefs  of  burning;  and 
this  probably  is  eftedfted  by  the  decompoiition  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  with  which  the  clay  was  tempered  to  give  it  the  re- 
quilite  degree  of  tenacity  ;  its  oxygen  contributing  to  the 
farther  oxydation  of  the  iron,  and  confequently  produc¬ 
ing  the  ufual  change  of  colour.  If  the  proportion  of 
oxyd  of  iron  contained  in  brick-clay  be  greater  than' or¬ 
dinary,  and  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  the  proportion 
of  lime  is  alfo  conliderable,  the  bricks  are  often  fuperfi- 
ciaily  vitrified ;  and  this  affords  an  explanation  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance  very  common  in  brick-kilns,  where  the  furfaces 
of  fome  of  the  bricks  are  glazed,  and  of  a  green  colour  ; 
the  oxyd  of  iron  being  difpofed  to  vitrify  with  earthy  fub- 
flances,  particularly  lime,  and  poflefling  the  property  of 
communicating  a  green  colour  to  glafs.  A  variation  in 
the  proportions  of  lime  and  oxyd  of  iron  is  thus  feen  to 
affedt  the  chemical  characters  of  bricks.  Their  mecha¬ 
nical  characters  are  alfo  affeCted  by  a  variation  in  the 
proportions  of  the  filex  and  alumine :  if  the.filex  predo¬ 
minates  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  is  not  fufficiently 
duCtile;  if  the  alumine,  the  bricks  made  from  it  will  be 
rifty.  The  belt  proportions  are,  lilex  86,  alumine  14. 
Thefe  proportions  are  very  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  clay 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and,  where  the  pro¬ 
portion  ofalumine  predominates  to  this  extent,  the  com¬ 
pound  is  called  loam. 

Stourbridge  Clay  is  a  natural  clay,  containing  very  little 
lime  or  iron  ;  and  hence  it  is  neither  much  coloured  nor 
difpofed  to  vitrify  in  the  higher  degrees  of  heat ;  on  which 
account  it  is  employed  in  the  conftruCIion  of  furnaces  ; 
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from  external  injury  during  that  procefs.  Thofe  fire¬ 
bricks  which  are  made  at  Stourbridge  very  readily  pro¬ 
duce  lparks  when  flruck  by  fleel ;  and  their  internal  ap¬ 
pearance  is  altogether  not  very  unlike  the  foft  white  gras 
nite  of  Cornwall,  excepting  that  they  are  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  fometimes  indeed  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  clay  in  the  fabrication  of  crucibles,  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  which  kind  is  carried  on  at  Truro.  From  an 
examination  of  the  fubflance  of  thefe  crucibles  it  appears, 
that  the  granite  has  been  Amply  pounded  ;  and  tempered 
with  juft  a  fufftcient  proportion  of  clay  to  give  it  the  re- 
quifite  degree  of  tenacity  ;  fince  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  granite  may  be  eafily  recognized  by  the  eye.  Thefe 
crucibles  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  refraftory  in  the  fire 
as  the  Helfian  crucibles;  the  Truro  crucibles  probably 
do  not  contain  fo  great  a  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

9.  Argilla  indurata,  or  indurated  clay:  foft,  a  little 
greafy,  adhering  flightly  to  the  tongue,  crumbling  and 
loftening  in  water.  (3.  Granular  when  dry.  Found  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  lightifh,  yellowifh,  bluilh,  or 
greenifh-grey,  reddifh-brown,  dull  rofy,  or  greenifh,  or 
varied  with  rounded  fpots;  of  an  earthy  texture,  and  dif- 
covers  but  little  duClility :  falls  to  powder,  but  does  not 
diffufe  itlelf  in  water,  and  is  fometimes  fo  hard  as  to  ferve 
the  purpoles  of  building-ftones. 

10.  Argilla  fiflilis,  or  fhiftol'e  clay:  very  foft,  rather 
meagre  and  dry  to  the  touch,  adhering  a  little  to  the 
tongue,  of  a  flaty  texture,  breaking  into  dilcoid  fragments. 
Found  in  Britain  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  large 
layers,  generally  over  and  under  veins  of  coal,  and 
frequently  penetrated  with  bitumen.  Colour  black  or 
grey,  rarely  blue,  fometimes  yellowifh,  reddifli,  or  brown  ; 
when  it  contains  much  bitumen,  it  is  of  a  blackifh-brown 
colour,  appears  like  bad  coal,  and  burns  with  a  weak 
flame  anti  fulphureous  fmell ;  frequently  bears  the  im- 
preflion  of  plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  equifetum,  adi- 

.  anthum,  and  fern,  tribes;  gives  a  whitifh  or  grey  ftreak, 
moulders  gradually  in  water. 

11.  Argilla  fterilis,  or  barren  clay :  fomewhat  meagre, 
lamellar,  white  when  dry,  growing  reddifli  and  hardening 
a  little  in  the  fire,  melting  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat. 
Found  in  the  barren  plains  of  Sudermannia  in  Sweden, 
efpecially  where  birch-trees  flourifh,  and  forms  entire 
ltrata  alternating  with  beds  of  fand. 

12.  Argilla  bullofa,  or  bubble-clay  :  greafy,  foft,  Alining 
by  friction,  adhering  a  little  to  the  tongue,  plaftic,  grow¬ 
ing  reddifli  and  blillery  in  the  fire.  Found  in  Tranfyl- 
vania. 

1  3.  Argilla  bolus,  or  bole  :  greafy,  Alining  by  fri&ion, 
difl'olving  in  the  mouth,  crumbling  into  powder  imme¬ 
diately  in  water,  growing  reddifli  and  eafily  difl'olving  in 
the  fire,  of  a  conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  Armenia, 
Italy,  France,  Portugal,  and  Germany  :  and  is  frequently 
produced  from  decayed  lavas.  Colour  generally  dull  red 
or  brown,  fometimes  yellow,  flefh-colour,  cinereous,  and 
in  innumerable  varieties.  Near  Idria  in  Carniola,  it  is 
found  mixed  with  cinnabar;  and  near  Kafnick  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  combined  with  filver. 

(3.  Strigonienfis  terra,  or  earth  of  Strigonium,  probably 
a  variety  of  this,  is  found  about  the  gold-mines  of  Strigo¬ 
nium  in  Hungary,  and  ufed  in  Ibme  places  as  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  l’udorilic.  Itis  of  a  coarfe  and  impure  texture  ;  in 
colour  it  is  of  a  ftrong  but  dull  red  ;  and  is  of  a  tolerably 
fmooth  furface.  It  is  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces  between 
the  fingers,  and  ftains  the  fkin  in  handling.  It  melts 
freely  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a  remarkable  lmoothnefs, 
but  very  little  aftringency  in  its  tafte,  and  leaves  a  fenli- 
ble  grittinefs  between  the  teeth.  It  is  fometimas  veined 
and  ipo.tted  with  finall  moleculas  of  an  earth,  like  the 
whitifh  variegations  of  the  red  French  bole.  It  makes  a 
flight  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis,  or  any  other  acid 
menftruum,  and  ftiffers  no  change  of  colour  by  burning. 

mu. 
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14.  Argilla  cimolia,  or  cimolite  :  pearl-grey,  becoming 
reddilh  when  expofed  to  the  air,  adhering  ftrongly  to  the 
tongue,  not  llaining,  becoming  white  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  Found  in  the  ifle  of  Argentiers,  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  where  it  is  ufed  for  whitening  fluffs :  texture  earthy, 
fra 61  u re  uneven;  opake,  foft,  breaking  with  difficulty. 
Specific  gravity  2.  Contains  filex  63,  alumine  23,  iron 
1 -z  5,  water  12.  Klaproth. 

15,.  Argilla  Sinenlis,  or  Chinefe  clay:  rather  meagre 
to  the  touch  :  rufous,  variegated  with  ochraceous  dots 
and  fpots  ;  foftening  in  water.  Found  near  Montmartre 
in  France,  and  in  China,  where  it  conllitutes  the  foil 
upon  which  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  are  cultivated :  it 
is  ufed  in  the  making  of  bricks  which  arc  intended  to  be 
under  water. 

16.  Argilla  rubrica,  or  red  ochre:  foft,  llaining,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  tongue,  red,  brittle,  does  not  become  duc¬ 
tile  in  water,  of  an  earthy  texture.  The  term  ochre,  in 
its  original  acceptation,  implied  a  yellow  earth  ;  for  Theo- 
phraftus,  having  already  called  it  an  earth,  lays  that  it  is 
ufed  inllead  of  arfenic;  and  Pliny  fays  of  arfenic,  that  it 
is  mod  valuable  when  of  a  pure  golden  colour.  Nume¬ 
rous  paffages  might  be  produced,  were  it  neceffary,  to 
prove  this  point.  The  term  is  at  prefent  applicable  to 
any  coloured  earth  ;  but  particularly  to  natural  clays  co¬ 
loured  by  oxyd  of  iron.  The  principal  varieties  are  yel¬ 
low,  red,  and  brown.  The  red  is  found  in  Siberia,  Dale- 
carlia,  Bohemia,  Portugal,  and  France,  generally  among 
iron  ore,  with  which  it  commonly  abounds.  Colour  dark 
red,  or  intermediate  between  brick  and  blood-red.  Frac¬ 
ture  earthy,  iometimes  conchoidal :  feels  rough,  afi'umes 
a  polifli  from  the  nail,  ftrongly  ftains  the  fingers,  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  falls  immediately  to  pow'der  in  water,  does 
not  effervefce  nor  eafily  diflolve  in  acids,  crackles  and 
grows  black  when  heated  to  rednels,  and  melts  atlaft 
into  a  dark  greenifh-yellow  frothy  enamel. 

17.  Argilla  lutea,  or  yellow  ochre :  very  foft,  llaining 
the  fingers,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Found  near 
Wehrau:  feels  fmooth  or  fomewhat  greafy:  fra6lure 
earthy,  or  inclining  to  the  conchoidal :  adheres  ftrongly 
to  the  tongue,  takes  a  high  polifli  from  the  nail,  and 
ftrongly  ftains  the  fingers:  falls  immediately  to  pieces  in 
water,  with  fome  hilling,  afterwards  to  powder,  but  does 
not  diffufe  itfelf  through  it :  does  not  effervefce  with 
acids,  or  eafily  diflolve  in  them:  heated  to  rednefs  it 
crackles,  hardens,  acquires  a  red  colour,  and  gives  a  red- 
difti  ftreak,  and  melts  at  laft  into  a  liver-browm  porcelain 
mafs  :  contains  alumine  50,  oxyd  of  iron  40,  water  acidu¬ 
lated  by  fulphuric  acid  10.  This  fubftance  is  principally 
made  ule  of  as  a  coarfe  paint.  A  variety  met  with  in 
Shotover-hill,  near  Oxford,  is  of  a  remarkably  uniform 
colour  and  fine  texture  ;  it  is  preferred  in  commerce  to 
all  others.  Coarfe  yellow  ochre  is  frequently  converted 
into  red  ochre  by  calcination ;  in  which  procels  probably 
the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  is  driven  off',  and  the  iron 
at  the  fame  time  is  further  oxydated  by  means  of  the  de- 
compolition  of  the  moifture  contained  originally  in  the 
ochre.  Theophraftus  fays  that  the  method  of  condu6ling 
the  procels  was  accidentally  difeovered  by  a  perfon,  who, 
in  an  inn  which  had  been  burnt  down,  faw  a  heap  of 
ochre  that  had  been  partly  changed  to  a  red  colour  by 
the  a6tion  of  the  fire. 

18.  Argilla  viridis,  or  green  bole  :  a  little  greafy  ;  foft, 
compa6l,  green;  lwelling  in  the  fire,  and  becoming  firft 
blackilh,  then  red,  and  at  laft  yellow.  Found  on  Mount 
Baldo,  Sweden,  Normandy,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  fre¬ 
quently  within  the  almond-ftone :  makes  a  green  mark. 

19.  Argilla  Tripolitana,  or  Tripoli.  This  fubftance 
was  originally  fo  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name 
in  Barbary,  whence  it  was  commonly  imported:  but  the 
name  has  been  extended  to  fimilar  fubftances  in  different 
•parts  of  the  world.  The  opinions  refpedting  its  nature 
are  various ;  lome  l’uppofing  it  to  have  arilen  from  the 
decompoiition  of  porphyry  orjafper;  others,  from  bafal- 
fcic  rocks.  Saufture  conje6lure&  that  it  is  a  very  fine  land 


waffled  and  depofited  by  water;  and  Wallerius  deferibes 
it  as  a  kind  ot  fine  fand-ftone.  Any  filiceous  fubftance 
reduced  to  a  fufliciently-minute  Hate  of  divifion  may  be 
ufed  inllead  of,  and  hence  is  often  called,  tripoli :  this  is 
the  cafe  with  the  rotten-ftone  of  Derbyffiire.  It  is  fome- 
times  imitated  by  calcining  and  reducing  to  powder  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  flate. 

The  fpecific  charafters,  as  given  by  Gmelin,  are — harfft 
and  dry,  foft,  lightilh,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  melting 
with  difficulty,  when  rubbed  with  metal  affuming  a  me- 
talic  fplendour.  It  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Tanna  in 
the  South  Seas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  Naples,  at 
the  river  Uda  in  Ruffia,  Sweden,  Flanders,  Bohemia, 
Aullria,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  ftratified 
mountains,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  fulphur. 
Colour  whitilh,  yellowilh-grey,  cream  and  ochre  yellow. 
It  is  found  folid,  has  a  dull  earthy  appearance  when 
broken,  and  breaks  into  indeterminate  obtufe  regular 
pieces;  is  foft  and  fandy  between  the  teeth,  and  abforbs 
water  with  a  noife  :  does  not  ltain  the  fingers,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reddens  when  heated.  Contains  filex  90,  alu¬ 
mine  7,  iron  3. 

20.  Argilla  tumefeens,  or  bog-clay :  reddening  a  little 
when  heated,  fpongy  when  dry  ;  greedily  imbibing  water 
with  intumefcence,  and  retaining  it.  Found  every-where 
in  barren  places,  particularly  in  Sweden  ;  and  on  account 
of  its  fludluation  and  trembling  is  very  dangerous  to  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  for  the  furface  being  dried  up  is  elaftic  like  lea¬ 
ther,  while  the  mafs  under  it  is  of  the  confidence  of 
poultice. 

21.  Argilla  grandasva,  or  hard  clay :  meagre,  fomewhat 
plaftic,  growing  reddilh  and  hardening  in  the  fire,  friable, 
and  a  little  dully  when  dry,  (lowly  imbibing  water  with 
intumefcence.  Found  in  Sweden,  particularly  in  Dale- 
carlia  ;  grey,  brown,  or  reddilh,  and  in  the  fummer  be¬ 
comes  fo  hardened  as  not  to  be  broken  by  a  hammer  or 
divided  by  a  wedge :  when  fifted,  it  is  an  excellent  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  formation  of  bakers’  ovens. 

22.  Argilla  foluta,  or  foluble  clay :  fomewhat  meagre, 
a  little  plaftic  when  moillened,  dulty  when  dry,  melting 
into  folid  glafs  in  the  fire.  Found  ill  Sweden,  chiefly  un¬ 
der  bogs  and  marlhes ;  grey  or  white;  the  latter  is  ufed 
for  whitening  walls. 

23.  Argilla  arvenfis,  or  field-clay  :  cinereous;  forming 
fmall  clods  when  moillened,  fplitting  into  large  clefts 
while  drying,  and  becoming  at  laft  powdery  ;  vitrifying 
in  the  fire.  Found  every-where  in  cultivated  lands. 

24.  Argilla  umbra,  brown  ochre,  or  umber:  penetrated 
with  bitumen,  brown,  making  a  mark,  growing  reddifli 
when  burnt.  Found  in  Britain,  Umbra  in  Italy,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  &c.  and  is  ufed  by  painters.  Colour  browm  or 
blackilh;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  moderately  ftains 
the  fingers.  Conlilts  principally  of  particles  of  decayed 
wood  mixed  with  bitumen. 

25.  Argilla  vitriolacea,  or  vitriolated  clay:  brown, 
ftyptic,  turning  a  decodtion  of  galls  black.  Found  every¬ 
where  under  boggy  land  ;  and  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
pyrites. 

26.  Argilla  falfa,  or  faline  clay  :  of  a  lh.lt  tafte.  Found 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Aullria,^  and  in  the  confines  of 
falt-pits  ;  cinereous  or  red,  and  is  impregnated  with  mu- 
riat  of  l'oda. 

27.  Argiila  cobaltifera,  or  cobalt-clay  :  black,  forming 
a  blue  glafs  when  melted  with  borax.  F'ound  in  the 
mines  of  Wirtemburg. 

28.  Argilla  cuprifera,  or  cupreous  clay:  brown,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  blue  colour  with  heated  fpirit  of  ammonia. 
Found  in  the  mines  of  Germany ;  contains  the  oxyds  of 
iron  and  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  about  26  per  cent, 
of  the  latter. 

29.  Argilla  argentifera,  or  filvery  clay:  foft,  plaftic, 
exhibiting  filver  when  ful'ed  wdth  lead.  Found  near 
Crierldorf  in  Bavaria,  and  near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary; 
cinereous,  yellowilh,  or  yellow-red  ;  contains  -oi  of  filver. 

50.  Argilla  aurifera,  or  auriferous  clay :  foft,  plaftic, 

bluifh, 
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bluifti,  exhibiting  gold  when  fufed  with  lead.  Found  in 
the  mines  of  Tranlyl  vania,  near  Herczigan  and  Facebai. 

31.  Argilla  kollyrites,  or  kollyrite.  Under  this  name 
an  argillaceous  fofiil  is  mentioned  in  Karlten’s  Mineralo- 
gical  Tables,  which  is  found  at  Stephani-Schacht,  near 
Schemnitz.  Dr.  Townfon,  we  luppofe,  is  one  of  the  firft 
naturalifts  who  obferved  it  there.  This  fubftance,  which 
was  firft  confidered  as  pure  alumine,  is  light,  very  friable, 
and  fnow-white  ;  it  foils  the  fingers,  and  adheres  ftrongly 
to  the  tongue,  which  laft  property  has  procured  it  the 
name  of  kollyrite.  According  to  Klaproth’s  analyfis  of 
the  Hungarian  kollyrite,  it  confifts  of  alumine  45,  filex  14, 
water  41. 

This  fubftance,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  purer 
variety  of  clay,  has  alfo  been  found,  by  Frieileben,  at 
Weiffenfels,  in  Thuringia,  in  a  ftratum  of  fand-ftone. 
According  to  Srongniart,  it  has  a  tolerable  degree  of  te¬ 
nacity,  and  the  water  it  abforbed  is  l'een  to  ooze  out  on 
the  application  of  preffure  ;  but  it  retains  the  liquid  with 
fuch  force,  that  more  than  a  month  is  required  to  dry 
qven  a  finall  quantity  of  it.  By  deficcation,  it  feparates 
into  bafaltic  pril'ms,  like  ftarch,  loles  half  of  its  weight, 
and  becomes  very  light. 

C-ffiMENTUM. — Confifting  of  iron,  alumine,  a  larger 
quantity  of  filex,  and  generally  a  finall  proportion  of 
carbonat  of  lime  :  hardifh,  lighfcilh,  porous,  of  an  earthy 
texture,  imbibing  the  water  in  which  it  is  immerfed  with 
a  hilling  noife,  crackling  when  dried  and  prefled  with  the 
thumb;  rough,  without  lultre:  when  powdered  and  beat 
up  with  water  and  quicklime,  becoming  fo  hard  as  not 
to  be  penetrated  by  water ;  ealily  melting  in  the  fire  into 
a  black  ficoria.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Caementum  tufa,  or  volcanic  ftone  :  collected  into 
entire  cliffs  and  vaft  ftrata  about  the  volcanic  mountains  ; 
of  a  common  form.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol¬ 
canos,  particularly  in  Italy,  about  Naples  and  Rome  ;  and 
confifts  of  compadl  mafl'es  of  pozzolano,  land,  flag,  pumice, 
and  other  ftones  of  volcanic  origin  :  moftly  fmoke-colour, 
cinereous,  blackilh,  brown,  ochraceous,  yeilowifli-grey, 
or  brownilh-yellow,  rarely  reddilh,  greenilh,  or  varie¬ 
gated  :  it  is  commonly  magnetic,  of  an  earthy  fradlure, 
and  not  eafily  decompofed  by  the  adlion  of  the  air :  l'ome- 
times  it  has  a  finall  mixture  of  bones,  /hells,  and  other 
calcareous  fubftances,  and  then  effervefces  a  little  with 
acids. 

2.  Caementum  trafs,  or  terras  :  forming  large  ftrata 
under  the  furface  of  the  common  foil ;  of  a  common  form. 
This  fubftance  is  met  with  in -the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  &c.  and  is  there  called  tuff- 

Jiein,  which  may  be  rendered  tufa,  or  volcanic  Jtone.  It 
does  not  however  appear  to  be  a  volcanic  production, 
but  derived  from  bafaltic  rocks.  From  that  part  of  the 
Rhine  it  is  commonly  imported  into  Holland,  and  from 
thence  diltributed  over  Europe.  It  is  much  ul'ed  as  a 
l'ubftitute  for  pozzolana. 

“  The  real  Dutch  terras  (fays  Mr.  Phillips)  is  the  king 
of  all  cements  hitherto  found  out  for  ul'e  under  water. 
Its  properties  are  fuch,  that,  a  fhort  time  after  two  ftones, 
or  the  hardeft  of  bricks,  are  joined  together  by  rubbing 
them  clofe,  like  glue,  between  two  joints  of  boards,  and 
put  into  water,  whether  fea  or  frelh,  you  will  find  the 
brick,  or  ftone,  fooner  break  than  the  cement. 

“  Neceflity,  dire  neceflity  only,  which  is  the  mother  of 
all  inventions,  was  the  original  caule  of  the  Dutch  find¬ 
ing  it  neceffary,  and  firft  uling  of  terras.  Their  inunenfe 
mounds  and  (luices  to  oppole  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea,  they  found,  by  experience,  mull  be  built  with  fome- 
thing  more  durable  than  any  cement  or  mortal-  made  with 
chalk  or  (hells ;  and,  having  no  ftone  in  the  country,  they 
brought  fome  from  a  mountain,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
had  been  fome  ages  ago  a  volcano,  the  ftone  of  which  was 
already  partly  pulverized,  and  which  lay  at  a  place  called 
Audenach,  in  the  country  of  Heffe,  and  bordering  on 
the  river  Rhine,  which  runs  partly  through  their  coun- 
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try ;  and,  being  all  brought  by  water-carriage,  came  very 
cheap. 

“  It  is  to  be  prefumed  the  Dutch  had  viiited  Italy,  and 
that  fome  of  their  builders  or  architects  had  been  there, 
and  noticed  the  works  of  the  ancients  at  Venice,  Naples, 
Rome,  &c.  and  had  obferved,  that  they  had  made  ufe  of, 
as  a  cement,  the  pozzolana-ftone,  from  the  burning  moun¬ 
tains  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna.  This,  I  fuppole,  induced 
them  to  fearch  for,  and  bring  their  ftone  from,  the  worn- 
out  volcano  before-mentioned  in  Heffe,  to  make  their  ce¬ 
ment  or  terras,  for  their  water-works  and  foundations, 
which  are  chiefly  under  water.  In  time,  the  owner  of 
the  mountain,  rinding  the  great  demand  of  this  ftone, 
railed  the  price. 

“  About  the  year  1750,  an  ingenious  mechanic  at  Dort, 
a  great  part  of  which  province  was  drowned  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  fea  in  the  year  1446,  and  about  100,000  per- 
l'ons  drowned  ;  (which  country  lies  more  expofed  than 
any  other  of  the.Seven  Provinces,  whofeimmenfe  mounds 
and  fluices  confume  vaft  quantities  of  this  cement  called 
terras.)  This  ingenious  mechanic  tried  an  experiment  of 
a  l'ubftitute  for  this  Heflian  ftone,  which  he  found  to  an- 
fwer  to  admiration.  He  then  went  to  the  owner  of  the 
Heflian  Mountain,  and  told  him  he  could  make  as  good 
terras  without  his  ftone,  but  offered  to  take  all  his  ftone 
at  about  the  then  prefent  price.  The  ftone-merchant, 
well  knowing  there  was  no  ftone  in  Holland  or  any  of  the 
Seven  Provinces,  refilled  his  offer,  and  even  made  another 
advance  on  his  ftone.  The  mechanic  returned  to  Dort, . 
made  terras  of  the  l'ubftitute  which  he  found  at  home, 
and  obtained  a  patent  of  the  Hates  for  fifteen  years  for  no 
other  terras  to  be  ufed  in  any  of  the  Dutch  provinces  ;  he 
fold  it  cheaper,  it  was  proved  to  be  better,  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  made  an  immenle  fortune.  This  l'ubftitute  is  to 
be  found  in  every  maritime  country  ;  and  the  author  of 
this  work  is  able  to  point  out  the  whole  procefs  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  equal  to  the  Dutch.  To  make  terras  properly  for 
ufe,  as  a  water-cement,  mix  frelh-burnt  lime,  not  flacked 
too  much  (and  if  llone-lime  the  better),  and  to  every 
bulhel  of  real  Dutch  terras  add  two  of  lime,  as  little  water 
as  pofiible,  and  well  beat  it  with  beaters,  on  a  wood  or 
ftone  floor.”  Crolby’s  Builders’  Price-book,  aoth  edit. 

Cariosus. — Confifting  of  alumine,  filex,  and  carbonat 
of  lime,  with  a  finall  portion  of  iron  ;  light,  loft,  porous, 
falling  to  powder  in  water ;  effervefcing  with  nitric  acid, 
hardening  and  growing  a  little  red  in  the  fire. 

Cariofus  Anglicus,  or  Englilh  rotten-llone,  the  only 
fpecies,  is  found  in  Derbylhire,  Glamorganihire,  and 
other  coal-countries.  It  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
difintegration  of  our  black  limeftone,  or  marble,  above 
which  it  is  depolited,  and  not  over  coal,  as  Gmelin,  we 
know  not  from  what  authority,  has  afferted.  (Martin’s 
Outlines,  p.  140.)  Colour  ifabella-yellow,  dull-grey,  or 
brown  ;  it  eafily  moulders,  in  the  open  air,  and  loon  falls 
to  powder  in  water,  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  rotten-Jlone.  It  is  principally  ufed  for  polifliing 
metals  and  other  fubftances. 

Ardesia. — Confifting  of  alumine  and  filex,  with  gene¬ 
rally  a  little  oxyd  of  iron  and  carbonat  of  lime,  and  lome- 
times  fome  magnefia  and  petroleum  ;  loft,  of  a  flaty  tex¬ 
ture,  generally  breaking  into  difeoid  fragments,  opake,  of 
a  cqwunon  form,  imbibing  water,  but  fo  (lowly  as  not  to 
be  loftened  ;  and  when  moiftened  exhaling  an  argillaceous  " 
odour.  Not  effervefcing  with  nitric  acid,  melting  into  a 
turbid  fcoria  by  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat ;  found  in 
primitive  as  well  as  ftratified  mountains,  and  when  in  the 
former  of  a  grealy  lullre ;  forming  entire  mountains,  or 
their  principal  part.  There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

1.  Ardefia  novacula,  or  whetftone  :  a  little  polilhed, 
lliining  within,  lubopake,  hardilh,  greenilh-grey,  makin<’ 
a  whitilh  mark.  It  is  found  in  Ihiltofe  mountains,  form¬ 
ing  confiderable  layers,  chiefly  in  the  Levant,  near  Laue- 
ftein  in  Bareith,  Siberia,  and  near  Freyburg  in  Saxony. 
Fradture  flaty,  approaching  to  Ihiveryj  does  not  adhere 
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to  the  tongue  ;  receives  an  imperfeCt  polifli ;  hardens  in 
the  air  and  in  oil,  and  when  faturated  with  the  latter  makes 
an  excellent  whetftone. 

2.  Ardeiia  tabularis,  or  writing-flate  :  a  little  polifhed, 
foft,  greyilh-black,  making  a  whitifh  mark,  with  ftraight 
foliations.  Found  in  Swillerland,  Hungary,  Franconia, 
and  Saxony;  admits  an  imperfect  polifli,  and  is  l'ometimes 
variegated  with  darker  orbicular  or  oblong  fpots  ;  when 
powdered,  effiervefces  in  a  very  flight  degree  with  nitric 
acid;  is  rather  light,  and  is  ufed  for  tables  and  writing- 
Hates. 

3.  Ardefia  tegularis,  or  common  (late  :  a  little  polilhed, 
rather  hard,  bluifh-black  with  a  cinereous  ftreak,  and 
ftraight  foliations.  It  varies  in  colour,  as  reddifli,  purple, 
and  green ifli- grey.  Found  in  many  mountains  of  Great 
Britain,  and  various  parts  of  F.urope,  generally  in  layers, 
and  frequently  marked  with  the  impreflion  of  living-bodies 
and  plants  ;  when  broken,  fliines  a  little  from  a  mixture 
of  micaceous  particles  or  granulations  of  quartz  ;  does 
not  adhere  ro  the  tongue,  or  imbibe  water;  and  is  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  There  is  a  very 
exteniive  quarry  of  flate  at  Stonesfield,  near  Woodftock, 
which  has  the  property  of  being  eafily  feparated  into  la¬ 
minae  by  mechanical  means,  or  even  by  the  aCtion  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  property  of  being  thus  eafily  feparated 
into  laminae  depends  partly  upon  the  proportion  of  clay 
contained  in  it,  (for  this  property  is  in  general  more 
remarkable  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  clay  con¬ 
tained,)  and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  its  original  de- 
polition  ;  for  the  ftone  of  fome  parts  of  the  quarry  con¬ 
tains  a  conliderable  quantity  of  minute  fliells  refembling 
millet-feeds;  and  it  feems  worth  obfervation,  as  connected 
with  the  fchiftofe  property  of  the  ftone,  that  the  depofi- 
tion  of  fliells  is  more  abundant  on  the  furface  than  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  laminae. 

4.  Ardeiia  folida,  or  hard  flate  :  blackifli,  of  a  compaCt 
flaty  texture,  giving  a  clear  found  when  ftruck,  making  a 
cinereous  ftreak.  Found  in  Sweden,  Spain,  and  New 
Spain;  of  a  fliivery  frafiture,  and  a  blackilh,  brown,  grey, 
or  reddifli,  colour, 

5.  Ardefia  compnCtiffima,  or  very-compafit  flate  :  of  a 
dull  colour,  very  compact  and  folid,  hardilh,  leaving  a 
whitilh  ftreak.  Found  very  rarely  in  China;  black  or 
brown,  exteriorly  glabrous  and  unequal,  internally  very 
compact. 

6.  Ardefia  atrata,  or  black  flate  :  of  a  lamellar  flaty 
texture,  very  foft,  making  a  whitifh  ftreak.  Found  in 
Lapland,  and  various  provinces  of  Sweden ;  meagre, 
blackilh,  brown,  or  yellowifh,  crackling  when  ftirred  in 
the  fire,  and  running  into  a  frothy  kind  of  glafs  in  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  effervefcing  a  little  with  nitric  acid  when 
powdered. 

7.  Ardefia  undulata,  or  undulated  flate  :  black,  of  an 
undulated  flaty  texture.  Found  in  Finland  and  Jemtia  : 
l'ometimes  fofter,  and  melting  into  porous  flags ;  fome- 
times  a  little  harder,  and  melting  into  a  folid  glafs. 

8.  Ardefia  bituminofa,  or  bituminous  flate  ;  very  foft, 
alittle  greafy,  of  a  dull  colour,  filming  when  rubbed,  leav¬ 
ing  a  black  ftreak,  of  a  ftraight  flaty  texture,  breaking  into 
difcoid  fragments,  linoking  or  flaming,  and  becoming 
paler,  in  the  fire.  Found  in  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Lufatia  ; 
forming  large  beds  in  ftratified  mountains  ;  and  is  ftrong- 
ly  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  fulphur  pyrites.  Co¬ 
lour  generally  black,  a  little  glittering  when  broken  ; 
when  expofed  to  heat,  it  fmokes  or  flames,  emits  a  bitumi¬ 
nous  odour,  and  becomes  paler  after  loling  its  bitumen. 

9.  Ardefia  kellas,  or  killas  :  of  a  fibrous  texture,  flight- 
ly  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Found  in  Cornwall ;  of  a  pale 
bluifh  grey,  red,  or  whitifh-yellow,  colour,  and  often  in¬ 
terfered  with  veins  of  copper  or  tin.  Surface  undulated ; 
fraCture  long,  fplintery,  imperfefitly  flaty;  luftre  opake, 
fllky.  Contains  filex  60,  argil  25,  magnefia  9,  iron  6, 
and  fome  petroleum  or  bitumen. 

10.  Ardefia  nigrica,  or  black  chalk  :  deep  black,  mea¬ 
gre,  very  foft,  foiling  the  fingers,  making  a  black  ftreak  ; 


of  an  incurved  flaty  texture,  breaking  into  difcoid  -frag* 
ments  or  long  fplinters,  becoming reddifh-grey  in  the  fire. 
Found  in  Weftrogothia,  Franconia,  and  Italy,  in  folid 
mafles,  without  luftre ;  adheres  flightly  to  the  tongue,  feels 
fmooth,  aflumes  a  polifli  from  a  knife,  gives  a  black  ftreak 
and  marks  black,  does  not  readily  moulder  in  water,  or 
effervefce  or  diffolve  in  acids,  when  heated  to  rednefs  be¬ 
comes  reddifh-grey.  Contains  filex  64-60,  alumine  11-25, 
charcoal  iroo,  oxyd  of  iron  2-75,  water  7-50.  This  l’ub- 
ftanc'e  is  a  confiderable  object  of  traffic  in  Italy;  and 
hence  by  artifts  is  fometimes  called  pierre  d' Italic,  or  Ita¬ 
lian  ftone. 

11.  Ardefia  teflularis,  or  rhombic  fchiftus  :  very  foft, 
fomewliat  ponderous,  breaking  into  trapezoid  fragments, 
of  a  flaty  texture.  Found  in  Silelia  near  Goldberg  and 
Neudorf,  forming  entire  mountains ;  of  a  brown,  pale 
yellow,-  or  green,  colour. 

Basaltes. — Confifting  of  a  large  proportion  of  filex, 
with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  alumine  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
and  often  a  little  lime,  magnefia,  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and 
foda  ;  opake,  inconfpicuous,  meagre,  generally  becom¬ 
ing  greyifii  when  rubbed  with  a  knife,  breaking  into  in¬ 
determinate  fragments,  mouldering  in  the  air  into  argil ; 
not  effervefcing  with  nitric  acid,  melting  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe  into  a  black  glafs  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

The  origin  of  the  name  bafalt.es  is  dubious  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  by  no  means  well-defined;  for  Dolomieu  ob- 
ferves,  that  many  fubltances  of  a  different  nature  fo  much 
refemble  each  other  in  analyfis  as  well  as  appearance,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  application  of  the  name  to  any  one. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeCt  to  the  luhin-Jione 
of  Scotland.  It  would  be  convenient  therefore,  fays  Dr. 
Kidd,  to  conlider  balalt  and  whin-ftone  as  fynonymous  ;• 
and  to  give  a  feparate  defcription  of  various  fubftances 
that  have  been  conlidered  as  fubordinate  to  thefe  ;  or, 
wdiere  the  fubftances  themfelves  cannot  be  afcertained,  311 
explanation  of  their  names. 

That  all  bafalt  has  been  originally  in  a  ftate  of  igneous 
fufion  is  highly  probable ;  and  it  appears  alfo  likely, 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  that  the  ba¬ 
falt  in  cooling  cryftallized  in  a  confufed  manner  round 
numerous  central  points  within  its  fubftance  ;  that  the 
cry  Utilization  radiating  from  thefe  central  'points  in  all 
directions  produced  numerous  lpherical  mafles ;  the  pro- 
cels  of  cryftaljization  flopping  as  foon  as  the  radii  of  two 
adjoining  cryftalline  centres  had  extended  fufliciently  to 
come  into  contafit  with  each  other.  But,  as  he  obferved 
alfo  that  thefe  radii  did  not  proceed  independently  of  each 
other,  but  advanced  periodically  by  regularfleps  to  points 
equidiftant  from  the  centre  ;  thus  forming  a  radiated  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  concentric  ftruCture  ;  he  conceives 
that  the  difintegration  of  bafalt  of  this  kind,  proceeding 
in  an  inverted  order,  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  would  give  rife  to  the  production  of  thofe  fpherical 
mafles  ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evident  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  concentric  difintegration  that  occafionally 
takes  place.  Stirling-caftle  Hands  on  a  bafaltic  rock  re¬ 
markably  difpoled  to  undergo  the  difintegration  above- 
defcribed. 

The  low  degree  of  heat  at  which  bafalt  melts  was  once 
made  the  ground  of  an  argument  againft  that  part  of  Dr. 
Hutton’s  theory  which  luppoles  that  this  fubftance  was 
conlblidated  from  a  ftate  of  igneous  fufion  ;  for  it  was  ar¬ 
gued  that  in  this  cafe  bafalt  would  in  its  characters  have 
refembled  the  black  glafs  into  which  by  heat  it  may  eafily 
be  converted.  But  the  force  of  this  argument  has  been 
completely  fubverted  by  the  refults  of  the  experiments  of 
fir  James  Hall.  By  thefe  it  has  been  proved  that,  of  the 
fame  mafs  of  bafalt  reduced  to  a  uniform  glafs,  any  part 
will  retain  the  vitreous  character  if  cooled  rapidly ;  and 
any  part,  if  cooled  very  flowiy,  will  refume  a  texture  and 
appearance  fo  nearly  refembling  the  original  rock  from 
which  it  was  detached,  that  even  an  experienced  eye  fhall 
fcarcely  be  able  to  deteCl  a  difference.  Certainly  there 
will  be  no  greater  difference  than  might  be  found  between 
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two  portions  taken  From  different  parts  of  the  fame  rock. 
See  the  fubjedt  purfued  more  at  large  under  the  article 
Basaltes,  vol.  ii.  There  are  lix  fpecies. 

1.  Bafaltes  fchiftofus,  or  flaty  bafalt  :  black  of  a  flaty 
texture.  Found  in  bafaltine  mountains  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottingen  ;  commonly 
abounding  in  particles  of  olivin. 

2.  Bafaltes  columnaris,  or  columnar  bafalt :  of  a  dull 
colour,  compadt,  hardifh,  tenacious,  ipontaneoufiy  break¬ 
ing  into  prifmatic  granular  fragments.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Britilh  Blands,  particularly  in  Staffa  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  in  the  South- 
Sea  Iflands,  Sicily,  Italy,  France,  and  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  generally  forming  the  bafe  of  mountains  ;  of 
a  columnar  lhape,  ftraight  or  curved,  perpendicular  or 
inclined,  rarely  parallel  ;  the  diameter  of  the  columns 
from  three  inches  to  three  feet,  fometimes  with  tranlverfe 
hemifpherical  joints,  in  which  the  convexity  of  one  is  in¬ 
fected  into  the  concavity  of  the  other;  their  form  is  pen¬ 
tangular,  liexangular,  or  octangular,  rarely  triangular  or 
quadrangular.  Colour  bluifli  or  greenifh-black,  or  dark 
greyilli  blue,  varioufly  interfedted  with  veins  of  white  cal¬ 
careous  Ipar,  and  often  the  impreffions  of  various  foible 
bodies  and  flmibs.  They  are  rather  hard  and  difficult  to 
break,  feel  harlh,  and  found  under  the  hammer.  Texture 
earthy  ;  fradture  uneven  ;  break  afliy-grey.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  from  2’864*to  3-ooo.  A  fpecimen  from  Staffa  con¬ 
tained  filex  44,  alumine  16,  oxyd  of  iron  1 6,  lime  9,  wa¬ 
ter  5,  foda  4,  muriatic  acid  1.  We  have  given  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  other  fpecimens  under  the  article  Basaltes, 
before  quoted.  See  alfo  Giant’s  Causeway,  vol.  viii. 
p.  548.  to  which  we  lhall  here  add  a  few  words  by  way  of 
comparifon  (as  a  comparifon  has  been  made)  between  this 
moll  llupendous  natural  phenomenon  of  Ireland  and  the 
colonnades  of  Staffa  in  Scotland.  This  we  lhall  copy 
from  Dr.  Richardfon’s  Appendix  to  Mr.  Dubourdieu’s 
Statiftical  Survey  of  Antrim  :  “  I  do  not  with,”  fays  Dr.  R. 
“  to  derogate  from  the  beauty,  nor  to  depreciate  the  gran¬ 
deur,  of  the  Staffa  colonnades  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pennant  in- 
ftitutes  the  comparifon,  I  mult  tell  him  that,  while  the 
longelt  pillar  at  Staffa  is  55  feet,  ours  at  Fair-head  are  350. 
The  continuous  colonnade  at  Fair-head  is  longer  than  the 
whole  ifland  of  Staffa  ;  and  the  colonnade  at  Bengore 
three  times  as  long,  and  one  of  its  two  parallel  ranges  of 
pillars  equal  to  the  folitary  range  in  Staffa.  Though  I 
never  faw  Staffa,  I  may  fairly  pronounce  our  facades  to 
be  far  more  llupendous  ;  for  the  higheft  point  in  the  illand 
of  Staffa  is  but  126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  while 
Plelkin,  fcarcely  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  fagade,  is  370, 
and  the  uniform  columnar  range  of  Fair-head  550.” 

3.  Bafaltes  pyramidalis,  or  pyramidal  bafalt:  of  a  dull 
colour,  compadt,  l'pontarteouily  falling  into  pyramidal 
fragments.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  near 
Auffig,  in  elongated  three-fided  fragments ;  and  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  near  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  in  four-lided  frag¬ 
ments. 

4.  Bafaltes  tunicatus,  or  clofe  bafalt :  compact,  fpon- 
taneoufly  falling  into  cruftofe  fragments  ;  the  crufts 
fpheric.b  and  concentric.  Found  with  the  B.  columnaris  ; 
is  a  little  fofter,  with  a  paler  tinge,  and  crumbles  more 
eafily. 

5.  Bafaltes  wacca,  or  wacken  :  foft,  fragile,  compadt,  a 
little  glolfy  when  rubbed,  not  falling  fpontaneouffy  into 
fragments.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  ;  fometimes  in  entire  ftrata,  fometimes  in  thin 
layers  under  or  between  bafalt.  Colour  cinereous,  or 
greenifli,  or  blackilh,  or  yellowifh  ;  often  contains  veins 
of  metallic  ores ;  luftre  none,  fradture  even,  texture 
earthy,  opake,  foft,  eafily  broken,  and  feels  llightly  greafy. 
It  withers  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  and  then  be¬ 
comes  more  grey ;  frequently  contains  black  mica,  but 
never  olivin. 

6.  Bafaltes  trapezum,  or  trapp  :  hardifh,  compadt,  im¬ 
bibing  water,  growing  reddiih  in  the  air  and  mouldering 
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into  lamellar  pieces,  crackling  and  breaking  with  explo- 
fion  in  the  fire. 

Wallerius  calls  this  fpecies  Corneas  trapezius ;  partly 
from  that  horny  roughnefs  which  belongs  to  it  in  com¬ 
mon  with  feveral  other  minerals  called  hornftones,  and 
partly  from  its  natural  difpofition  to  feparate  into  trape¬ 
zoidal  or  irregularly  four-fided  figures  fomcwhat  refem- 
bling  fteps  or  ftairs  ;  the  Swedifh  word  trapp  fignifying  a 
ltep  or  ftair.  Wallerius  obferves,  that  he  fliould  have  been 
inclined  to  call  it  Corneus J’calaris,  but  for  the  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  terms  trapp  and  trapezius  as  applicable 
to  the  form  which  its  fragments  are  difpofed  to  affume. 
It  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Britain,  Scandinavia, 
Swilferland,  and  Germany,  forming  vaftmaffes,  and  often 
broken  into  three,  four,  or  five,  tided  prifms.  Colour 
greyifli,  bluifh,  or  purplifh-black,  black,  blackfill,  or  red- 
difh-brown  ;  and  frequently  containing  bafaltine,  quartz, 
cryftallized  carbonat  of  lime,  felfpar,  and  olivin  :  hence 
it  is  frequently  porous,  cellular,  or  cavernous,  from  the 
decompofition  or  falling  out  of  thefe  Hones  ;  fradture 
earthy  or  fine  fplintery,  often  uneven.  It  effervefces  a 
little  with  acids,  and  may  be  melted  into  blackiih-green 
glafs.  There  are  three  varieties. 

1.  Toarljlone.  Of  a  dark  brownifh-grey  colour,  abound¬ 
ing  with  cavities  filled  with  cryftallized  carbonat  of  lime, 
which  from  the  deltrudlion  or  decompofition  of  the  cryf- 
tals  are  often  empty.  Contains  filex  63,  alumine  14,  mild 
carbonat  of  lime  7,  oxyd  of  iron  16. 

2.  Ferrilite.  This  term  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 
to  the  variety  commonly  known  by  rhe  name  of  Rowley 
rag ;  which  is  either  a  corruption  of  Rowley-regis,  near 
Dudley,  in  Staft'ordlhire,  where  it  is  found  ;  or  is  given  to 
it  in  common  with  many  other  fubftances  which  by  the 
common  people  are  called  rag-ltones.  The  following 
account  of  it  is  taken  from  Mr.  Gregory  Watt’s  paper  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1804.  He  fays  it  is 
met  with  in  the  fouth-well  part  of  Staffordfhire  ;  that  it  is 
tiled  for  polilhing  in  fome  of  the  manufadtures  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  has  been  particularly  recommended  for  grind¬ 
ing  the  fpecula  of  reflecting  telefcopes.  It  is  of  a  con¬ 
futed  cryftallized  texture  ;  its  fradture,  in  fmall  pieces,  is 
uneven  ;  in  the  large,  conchoidal.  Its  liardnefs  is  fiupe- 
rior  to  common  glals,  but  inferior  to  felfpar  ;  its  tenacity 
is  conliderable ;  its  adtion  on  the  magnetic  needle  is  ftrong, 
but  without  iigns  of  polarity  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  2-8o8. 
The  general  colour  of  Rowley  rag  is  a  very  dark  grey, 
approaching  to  black;  it  refledts  light  from  a  variety  of 
brilliant  points,  fome  of  which  leem  to  be  felfpar,  the 
others  hornblende.  According  to  the  analyfis  of  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering,  100  parts  contain  47 "5  filex,  32-5  argillaceous 
earth,  and  20  of  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  magnetic  pro¬ 
perty  of  thefe  rocks  was  firlt  obferved  by  Dr.  Plott,  who 
lays  they  turned  the  needle  6°  from  its  proper  diredtion. 
The  fame  power  of  affedting  the  magnet  has  fince  been 
difcovered  in  feveral  bafaltic  mountains,  particularly  in 
the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  Ireland.  This  ftone  is  limilar  to 
the  bafalt  of  the  Clee-hills,  in  Shropihire,  and  the  bafaltic 
ftones  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  In  its  characters 
and  chemical  compofition  it  nearly  relembles  fome  of  the 
compadt  lavas  from  Etna  and  Teneriffe.  It.  is  eafily  fu- 
fible  into  an  opake  black  glafs,  which,  however,  tranfmits 
light  through  very  minute  fragments  :  the  texture  of  this 
glafs  is  completely  vitreous,  with  a  few  air-bubbles  ;  its 
fradture  is  conctypidal  and  undulated  ;  in  hardnefs  fupe- 
rior  to  felfpar,  but  inferior  to  quartz  :  this  glafs  pofleffes 
fcarcely  any  adtion  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  2749. 

Mr.  Watt  made  numerous  experiments  upon  this  fub- 
ftance,  correfponding  with  thole  which  had  been  previ- 
oully  made  by  fir  James  Hall  on  the  different  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rapid  or  flow  cooling  of  vitrified  whin  or 
bafalt ;  diredting  his  attention  principally  to  the  cryltal- 
lization  that  took  place  in  the  interior.  By  withdrawing 
the  heat  very  gradually  from  the  vetrified  raafs,  he  found 
6  fk  that 
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that  the  hornblende  became  as  diftinCtly  cryftallized  as  in 
the  natural  fubftance  ;  fometimes  even  more  fo.  And  he 
alcertained  many  very  important  points  as  to  the  nature 
and  procels  of  that  cryftallization  which  took  place  in  this 
mineral  fubftance  during  its  confolidation  from  igneous 
fufion. 

3.  Wkin-ftone.  Thofe,  who  do  not  apply  this  term  as  a 
fynonyme  with  bafalt  in  general,  (fee  p.  456.)  reftriCl  it 
to  a  variety  of  this  particular  fpecies,  of  a  blue  or  greyilh 
black  colour,  and  rather  hard  ;  found  in  detached  frag¬ 
ments,  or  forming  dykes  in  mines.  It  is  very  plentiful 
in  Scotland. 

Order  V.  SILICEOUS  EARTHS. 

Confifting  principally  of  filex,  filica,  or  the  matter  of 
flint ;  hard.  This  order  includes  the  diamond  and  all 
other  precious  ftones,  befides  the  newly-difcovered  earths, 
and  land,  &c.  Sec.  and  the  moft  important  and  leading 
genus  is  Gemma,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  the  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  emerald,  topaz,  See. 

Gemma. — Confining  of  filex  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
alumine,  with  fometimes  a  little  carbonat  of  lime  and 
oxyd  of  iron  :  meagre  to  the  touch,  of  a  high  internal 
lultre,  very  rarely  opake,  breaking  into  indeterminate 
fragments,  parafitical,  Alining  in  the  dark,  attracting 
light  bodies  when  heated  by  friCtion  ;  not  melting  with 
alkalies. 

1.  Gemma  rubinus,  or  true  oriental  ruby:  very  hard, 
ponderous,  red,  of  a  foliated  texture,  which  in  a  contrary 
direction  is  conchoidal ;  not  melting  or  lofirng  its  colour 
in  the  fire. 

The  ruby,  in  its  moft  perfeCl  ftate,  is  a  gem  of  very 
great  beauty  and  value.  It  is  often  found  perfectly  pure, 
and  free  from  all  fpots  or  blemilhes  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
frequently  debafed  by  them  ;  and  greatly  brought  down 
in  its  value,  efpecially  in  the  larger  fpecimens.  It  is  of 
very  great  hardnefs,  equal  to  that  of  the  fapphire,  and 
fecond  only  to  the  diamond.  It  is  various  in  fize,  but  is 
lefs  fubjeCt  to  variations  in  its  fhape  than  moft  of  the 
other  gems.  It  is  moft  frequently  found  very  fmall ;  its 
common  fize  being  that  of  the  heads  of  the  larger  fort  of 
pins  ;  and,  when  of  this  fize,  it  is  very  cheap  ;  but  it  is 
alio  found  of  four,  fix,  or  ten,  carats  5  and  fometimes, 
though  but  very  rarely,  up  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty; 
nay,  we  have  accounts  of  fome  of  more  than  a  hundred. 
Frutiere  affures  us  very  pofitively,  that  there  have  been 
rubies  in  France  of  two  hundred  and  forty  carats.  Ta¬ 
vernier  tells  us  he  faw  one  in  the  Indies  of  fifty  carats, 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  have  bought.  He  adds,  that  the 
king  of  France  has  finer  and  larger  rubies  than  any  in 
the‘poflefiion  of  the  great  Mogul.  The  largeft  ruby  that 
is  known  to  be  in  the  world  was  brought  from  China  to 
prince  Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia ;  it  came  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  prince  Mentchikof,  and  is  at  prefent 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Ruflia. 

The  ruby  is  never  found  of  an  angular  or  cryftalline  form 
or  fliape,but  always  of  a  pebble-like  figure,  often  roundifti, 
fometimes  oblong,  and  much  larger  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  in  lome  forts  refembling  a  pear,  and  is  ufually 
more  or  lefs  flattened  on  one  fide.  It  is  commonly  fo 
naturally  bright  and  pure  on  the  furface  as  to  need  no 
polifliing;  and  hence  it  is  worn  in  rings,  and  in  the 
crowns  of  princes,  in  its  rough  or  native  ftate.  Its  colour 
is  red  in  very  different  degrees,  from  the  deepeft  garnet- 
colour  to  that  of  the  palelt  red  diamond  ;  but  it  ever  has 
with  the  red  more  or  lefs  of  a  purplifh  tinge.  This  is 
very  plainly  diftinguifhed  in  the  deeper-coloured  fpeci¬ 
mens,  but  in  the  pale  ones  is  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  to 
be  diftinguifhed  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  colour. 
Thefe  are  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  the  ruby;  and 
by  thefe  it  is  eafily  known  from  the  garnet,  carbuncle, 
and  other  red  gems.  Specific  gravity,  4'283. 

There  are  but  two  places  in  the  Eaft  where  the  true 
ruby  is  found ;  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  the  ifle  of  Cey- 
jon.  The  mine  of  Pegu,  where  it  is  found  in  greateit 
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plenty,  is  in  the  mountain  Capelan,  twelve  days’ journey 
from  Siren,  the  refidence  of  the  king  of  that  country. 
The  fineft  rubies  brought  hence  do  not  exceed  three  or 
four  carats ;  the  king  referving  all  the  larger  to  himfelf. 
In  Ceylon  the  rubies  are  found  in  a  river  which  defeends 
from  the  mountains  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland : 
fome  few  are  alfo  found  in  the  ground.  The  rubies  of 
Ceylon  are  ufually  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe 
of  Pegu,  but  they  are  rare;  the  king  of  Ceylon  prohi¬ 
biting  his  people  to  gather  them,  or  traffic  with  them. 
There  are,  as  fome  fay,  rubies  alfo  found  in  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  efpecially  the  former, 
in  which  is  a  mine  of  flints  of  divers  iizes ;  which,  upon 
breaking,  are  fometimes  found  to  contain  rubies,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  as  fine  and  hard  as  any  of  the  eaftern 
ones. 

The  Greeks  called  the  ruby  u-ttvputoi;,  “  refilling  fire.” 
The  ancients,  out  of  their  credulity  and  fuperllition, 
attributed  many  virtues  to  the  ruby;  as  that  it  expels 
poifons,  cures  the  plague,  abates  luxury  and  inconti¬ 
nence,  banifhes  forrow,  See.  The  ruby  is  formed  in  a 
ftony  fubftance,  or  bed,  of  a  rofe-colour,  called  mother  of 
ruby;  it  has  not  all  its  colour  and  luftre  at  once,  but 
comes  to  it  by  degrees.  At  firft  it  is  whitifh ;  and,  as  it 
approaches  to  maturity,  becomes  red.  Hence  we  have 
white  rubies,  others  half- white,  half- red,  and  others  blue 
and  red,  called  lapphire-rubies.  When  a  ruby  exceeds 
twenty  carats,  it  may  be  called  a  carbuncle;  the  name  of 
an  imaginary  ftone,  of  which  the  ancients  and  moderns 
have  given  us  fo  many  deferiptions.  There  are  feveral 
modes  of  counterfeiting  rubies;  and  fome  have  carried 
the  imitation  to  that  length,  that  the  moft  able  lapida¬ 
ries,  till  they  come  to  try  the  hardnefs,  are  fometimes 
deceived.  See  the  article  Gem,  vol.  viii.  p.  293-298.  and 
Glass,  p.  602,  3,  of  the  fame  volume. 

2.  Gemma  fapphirus,  the  fapphire :  very  hard,  fome- 
what  ponderous,  blue,  making  a  white  ftreak,  of  a  flightly- 
incurved  lamellar  texture ;  not  fufible,  but  lofing  its 
colour  in  a  ftrong  heat.  Found  in  Brafil,  the  Indies, 
Perfia,  Bohemia,  and  near  Puys  in  Velay,  fometimes  cryf- 
tallized,  fometimes  in  rounded  mafles,  the  angles  being 
worn  off  by  friClion ;  and  is  next  in  value  to  the  ruby. 
Colour  Iky-blue,  or  the  fliades  of  Pruflian  and  indigo 
blue,  with  fometimes  white  fpecks.  The  cryftals  are 
ftrong,  Alining,  and  exhibit  a  foliated  texture  tranfverfeiy 
ftriate ;  they  become  colourlefs  when  heated  with  micro- 
cofmic  fait,  and  emit  a  great  light  while  burning.^  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,.  4. 

3.  Gemma  topazius,  the  topaz  :  hard,  ponderous,  yel¬ 
low,  of  a  foliated  texture  which  is  conchoidal  when 
broken  tranfverfeiy,  not  fufible  per  fe,  but  lofing  all  its 
colour  in  a  ftrong  heat.  Found  in  India,  Brafil,  Rufiia, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sec.  generally  adhering  to  other  fub- 
ftances,  though  fometimes  detached  with  the  angles  worn 
off.  Colour  a  lighter  or  deeper  yellow,  moft  commonly 
honey-colour,  fometimes  verging  to  white  or  greenifh. 
Its  fragments  are  fometimes  irregular,  fometimes  granu¬ 
lar  or  prifmatic  :  the  prifms  longitudinally  ftriate,  folitary, 
in  pairs,  or  in  threes,  difpofed  in  a  cruciate  manner  ;  of¬ 
ten  cluttered,  rarely  four- tided,  rectangular,  or  obliquan- 
gular ;  more  frequently  unequally  eight-fided,  terminated 
by  an  irregular  four  or  eight  fided  pyramid,  or  ending  in 
a  point.  It  is  infufible  per  fe,  but  melts  with  borax  and 
microcofmic  fait  into  a  clear  glafs.  Specific  gravity,  3-5. 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  1811,  we  have  a  paper  “On  the  Topaz  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  by  Profefl'or  Jamelon.  According  to  the  profeffor, 
precious  beryll,  amethyft,  precious  garnet,  and  topaz,  are 
the  only  true  gems  which  have  been  hitherto  difeovered 
in  North  Britain ;  and  the  Scottifh  topaz  was  long  miftaken 
for  a  variety  of  fapphire,  till  its  characters  were  of  late 
fully  exhibited  in  a  feries  of  cryftals,  of  remarkable  fize, 
brought  from  the  upper  part  of  Aberdeenfliire  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  are  of  a  greenifh-white  hue,  and  flightly 
opalefcent.  The  largeft  entire  cryftal  weighs  7  ounces  3 
2  pennyweights,, 
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pennyweights  i8£  grains  Troy  ;  and  a  fragment  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  from  the  fame  trafr  of  country,  now  in  the  pofl'effion 
of  Mr.  Farquarfon  of  Invercauld,  weighs  i  pound  3  ounces 
8  drachms  and  8|  grains  Troy.  Another  topaz  has  been 
found  near  Invercauld  in  Aberdeen Ihire :  its  weight,  as 
communicated  to  me  by  Col.  Imrie,  is  3420  grains,  or  7 
ounces  2  pennyweights  12  grains;  its  fpecific  gravity 
3-56.  It  is  laid,  that  a  diftinbt  cryftal,  heavier  than  the 
preceding  one,  has  been  found  in  the  fame  county,  and 
is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeen.  The 
nature  of  the  repofitory  of  thefe  topazes  has  not,  it  fliould 
feem,  been  alcertained ;  but  the  author  of  this  paper  con- 
jeftures,  and  on  very  plauiible  grounds,  that  they  may 
occur  in  drufy  cavities,  or  veins,  in  granite,  and  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 

Great  numbers  of  topazes  have  been  lately  brought  to 
this  country  from  Botany  Bay.  Mr.  Mawe  has  parcels  of 
them,  which  have  exactly  the  characters  of  the  topaz  of 
Scotland.  As  this  fall  is  much  fcarcer  and  dearer  than 
the  Botany-Bay  topaz,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
latter  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  former. 

4.  Gemma  hyacinthus,  the  hyacinth  :  hard,  lamellar, 
of  a  peculiar  yellowilh-red,  in  four-fided  prifms  termi¬ 
nated  on  both  fides  by  a  four-fided  pyramid  ;  not  fulible 
per  fe,  but  lofing  its  colour  in  a  ltrong  heat.  Found  in 
the  Eaft  and  in  Bohemia,  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  in  ob- 
tule-angular  pieces.  Colour  yellowilh-red  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  brown  ;  the  cryftals  are  lfnall,with  afmooth  furface 
and  foliated  texture  ;  they  are  imitated  by  heating  rock- 
cryftal  and  putting  it  into  a  folution  of  dragon’s  blood. 

5.  Gemma  alabandica,  the  role-ruby  :  hard,  pellucid, 
of  a  red  colour,  not  fulible,  but  lofing  its  colour  in  a  ltrong 
heat.  Found  in  the  river  Goetch  near  Lengefeld,  in 
Wurtzburg,  in  the  form  of  rounded  granulations,  from 
the  fize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean  :  when  expoled  in  a 
ltrong  heat  furrounded  with  wood-alhes,  lofes  all  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  is  often  fold  for  the  diamond. 

6.  Gemma  rubicellus,  the  occidental  or  Brafilian  ruby : 
hard,  of  a  reddilh  colour  verging  to  pale  yellow,  not  fuli¬ 
ble,  but  lofing  its  colour  in  a  ltrong  heat.  Found  in 
South  America :  it  is  fofter  than  the  oriental  ruby,  and 
of  a  much  inferior  colour  ;  fraCture  foliated. 

7.  Gemma  fpinellus,  balafs  or  fpinell  ruby  :  hard,  of  a 
pale  red  colour  inclining  to  orange  5  not  fufible,  but  lofing 
its  colour  in  a  ltrong  heat.  The  balafs-ruby  is  fo  called 
from  the  word  halacckan ,  the  Perfian  name  of  Pegu.  In 
liardnefs  it  is  inferior  to  the  oriental  ruby.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  3‘6  ;  primitive  form,  a  regular  oCtohedron :  this  is 
all'o  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  met  with.  It  is 
laid  by  Vauquelin  to  contain,  alumine  82147,  magnefia 
8-78,  acid  of  chrome  6‘i8.  Cryftals  and  fragments  of  the 
fpinell-ruby  conftitute  more  than  nine-tenths  of  what  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  fund  of  Ceylon.  This 
land  is  a  collection  of  various  precious  itones  feparated 
from  the  lediment  of  the  rivers  of  that  illand,  by  which 
they  have  been  conveyed  from  the  interior :  but,  as  a  fe- 
leftion  of  the  molt  valuable  has  already  been  made  in  In¬ 
dia,  where  they  receive  their  fir  ft  polilh,  cryftals  of  the  fpi¬ 
nell  of  any  remarkable  fize  or  beauty  are  rarely  met  with 
In  the  fand  when  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  The  fpinell 
is  met  with  in  the  fame  fituation  with  the  oriental  ruby, 
and  principally  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon.  It  is  fometimes  of 
a  yellow  and  fometimes  of  a  bluifti  colour 3  fometimes  en¬ 
tirely  colourlefs. 

8.  Gemma  aquamarina,  or  aqua-marine  ;  hard,  pellucid, 
lamellar,  pale  lea-green  3  not  fufible  per  fe,  breaking  into 
trapezoidal  fragments.  Found  in  Brafil,  India,  Siberia, 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  fometime  amorphous,  fometimes 
cryftallized  in  equiangular  fix-fided  prifms  longitudinally 
ftriated  ;  its  longitudinal  frafture  rather  conchoidal,  its 
tranfverfe  frafture  foliated.  It  decrepitates  when  heated, 
and  is  generally  a  little  difcoloured,  but  does  not  melt ; 
becomes  eleCtric  by  friftion,  when  one  of  its  ends  is  at¬ 
tractive,  the  other  repulfive.  Specific  gravity,  3-5  5  con- 
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tains  filex  69,  alumine  13,  glucine  16,  oxyd  of  iron  1, 
lime  5. 

9.  Gemma  euclafius,  or  euclafe :  hard,  pellucid,  lamel¬ 
lar^  green,  in  four-fided  oblique  prifms  whofe  edges  arc 
varioufiy  truncate  and  whofe  faces  are  oblique.  This 
fubftance  has  been  fo  denominated  by  M.  Haiiy,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  remarkable  fragility.  It  has  the  double 
refrafting  power  to  a  very  great  degree.  By  the  blow¬ 
pipe  it  loles  its  tranfparency  ;  and  is  afterwards  filled  into 
a  white  enamel.  Specific  gravity,  3-06.  Contains  filex  36, 
alumine  19,  glucine  15,  oxyd  of  iron  3.  Of  all  minerals 
this  is  molt  eafily  divifible  into  laminae.  There  is  only 
one  known  variety  in  the  form  of  the  cryftal  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  and  this  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
number  of  its  fides  ;  which,  when  the  variety  is  perfect:, 
amount  to  feventy-eigbt.  It  confifts  of  a  prifm  having 
fourteen  tides,  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a  fummit 
or  pyramid  of  thirty-two  fides.  Found  in  Peru. 

10.  Gemma  fcorlites,  or  ihorlite:  hardilh,  Ibmewhat 
ponderous,  diaphanous,  of  a  greenifh  or  yellowilh-white 
colour,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  fire  ;  not  fufible  per  fe. 
Found  in  Brafil  and  in  Saxony,  with  mica  or  quartz,  ge¬ 
nerally  in  oblong  maffes,  which  when  regular  are  fix-fided 
prifms ;  frafture  uneven,  and  i'eemingly  fomewhat  foli¬ 
ated.  Specific  gravity,  3-53.  Contains  equal  quantities 
of  alumine  and  filex. 

11.  Gemma  beryllus,  the  beryl :  hard;  of  a  blue-green 
colour,  not  altering  its  colour  or  fulible  by  heat;  of  a 
conchaceous  texture,  which  is  foliated  when  broken  tranf- 
verfely,  in  fix-fided  prifms,  which  are  ufually  longitudi  ¬ 
nally  Itriate.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  Siberia, 
&c.  in  quartz,  granite,  wolfram,  and  other  matrices.  Its. 
cryftals  are  of  various  magnitude,  fometimes  diaphanous, 
fometimes  pellucid,  rarely  folitary  or  in  pairs,  generally 
aggregate  or  falcicled ;  colour  approaching  to  green  or 
blue,  rarely  to  yellow.  Specific  gravity,  from  2-25  to  278. 

12.  Gemma  chryfoberyllus,  the  chrylbberyl  :  hard,  pel¬ 
lucid,  green,  highly  lhining  internally,  of  a  conchaceous. 
texture.  Found  in  Brafil  and  Ceylon,  in  round  mafl'es 
about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  or  cryftallized ;  the  form  of  its 
cryftals  being  a  four-fided  reftangular  prifin,  the  molt 
common  variety  of  which  is  an  eight-fided  prifm  termi¬ 
nated  by  fix-fided  fummits.  Colour  yellowifn-green^ 
with  a  fparkling  furface.  Texture  foliated,  with  the  foli¬ 
ations  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prifm.  Caufes  double 
refrablion  ;  is  infuiible  by  the  blowpipe.  Specific  gravity, 
3-698  to  3-761.  Contains  alumine  71-5,  filex  18,  lime  6, 
oxyd  of  iron  1-5. 

13.  Gemma  chryfolithus,  the  chryfolite :  hardifh,  pel¬ 
lucid,  lightifh ;  of  a  green  colour  which  vaniihes  in  a 
ftrong  heat  5  fufible  by  the  blowpipe,  and  fparkling  when 
melted  ;  of  a  conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  Brafil,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Siberia,  Tranfyl  vania,  and  Bohemia  ;  in  angular 
fragments,  grains,  and  cryftallized.  Colour  yellowilh- 
green  mixed  with  brown,  or  verging  to  olive-green.  Sur¬ 
face  of  a  fine  fplintery  or  fcaly  appearance  ;  but  fuch  of 
the  cryftals  as  have  not  been  injured  by  friftion  have 
their  broadeft  fides  longitudinally  ftriate  ;  and,  where  the 
furface  has  not  fuffered  by  attrition,  it  has  a  confiderable 
luftre ;  the  regular  fliape  of  its  cryftals  is  a  fix-fided  flat¬ 
tened  prifm,  terminated  in  fix-fided  pyramids  3  and  differs 
from  rock-cryftal  in  having  the  pyramids  more  obtufe. 
Specific  gravity,  3-4.  Contains  magnefia  43,  filex  38, 
oxyd  of  iron  19. 

The  chryfolite  of  the  moderns,  the  leaft  hard  of  thole 
ftones  called  gems,  being  commonly  of  fome  fhade  of  green, 
differs  therefore,  judging  by  its  name,  from  the  chryfo¬ 
lite  of  the  ancients.  That  probably  was  either  a  deepu 
coloured  variety  of  the  oriental  topaz,  or  the  gem  which 
we  cal]  the  hyacinth.  The  native  fituation  of  the  chryfo¬ 
lite  is  not  alcertained.  The  chryfblites  of  commerce  are 
principally  imported  from  the  Levant.  They  appear  Ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  form  of  irregularly- worn  fragments,  with 
occafional  traces  of  a  quadrangular  prifmatic  crystalliza¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  Bruce  mentions  an  Emerald  Kland  in  the  Red  Sea  ; 
but  lays  that  the  green  fubftance  he  there  met  with  was 
fcarcely  harder  than  glafs.  May  not  this  have  been  a 
chryfolite,  and  this  illand  the  Topaz  Ifland  mentioned 
by  Pliny  ?  Jewellers  have  created  much  confulion  with 
refpedt  to  the  identity  of  the  chryfolite;  having  applied 
the  term  to  many  different  fubltances,  from  a  mere  refem- 
blance  in  colour.  $ 

14.  Gemma  fmaragdus,  the  emerald  :  hard,  pellucid, 
lightilh,  grafs-green,  when  heated  to  123  of  V/edgewood 
becomes  blue,  but  recovers  its  green  colour  when  cold  ; 
melting  before  the  blowpipe,  of  a  conchoidal  texture. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  Peru, 
Ruffia,  and  the  confines  of  Perfia.  ‘  Colour  from  the  per¬ 
fect  to  the  pale  grafs-green.  Cryltals  hexagonal  prifms, 
either  perfect  or  truncate  on  the  angles  and  edges,  termi¬ 
nating  in  truncated  pyramids;  texture  foliated;  frafture 
conchoidal ;  becomes  eleftric  by  fri&ion,  but  not  by  heat ; 
caufes  a  double  refraction ;  melts  into  an  opake-coloured 
mafs  at  1 500  of  Wedgewood.  Specific  gravity,  z"j.  Con¬ 
tains  iilex  64'6,  alumine  14,  glucine  13,  cxyd  of  chrome 
3'5,  lime  moilture  or  other  volatile  ingredient  2. 

This  is  the  analyfis  more  particularly  of  the  emerald  of 
Peru,  from  which  it  appears,  that  this  emerald  of  Peru 
only  differs  effentially  from  the  beryl  by  containing  an 
oxyd  of  the  metallic  fubftance  called  chrome.  It  is  fup- 
poled  that  the  more  lively  hue  of  the  emerald  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  metallic  fubftance  by  which  it 
is  coloured. 

Emeralds  are  laid  to  have  been  found  in  Afia,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Ceylon  ;  and  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  a  ftone  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Peruvian  eme¬ 
rald,  that  is,  containing  at  the  lame  time  glucine  and  oxyd 
of  chrome,  was  known  before  the  difcoveiy  of  America. 
Tavernier  fays,  that  the  emerald  is  an  occidental  gem, 
imported  from  America  to  the  Philippine  illands,  and 
from  thence  into  Europe.  That  which  is  called  the  Ori¬ 
ental  emerald,  and  which  differs  from  the  Peruvian  not 
lefs  in  its  l'uperior  degree  of  hardnefs  than  in  the  nature 
of  its  conftituent  parts,  is  a  green  variety  of  the  fapphire  ; 
and  of  this  nature  probably  is  the  gem  of  the  late  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancmnts. 
This  gem,  engraved  with  a  Medula’s  head  of  Grecian 
fculpture,  was  brought  from  Benares.  The  table  in  the 
abbey  of  Reichenau  near  Conftance,  faid  to  be  of  eme¬ 
rald,  was  afcertained,  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  be  green  fluat  of 
lime.  The  famous  cup  long  preferved  at  Genoa  under 
the  name  of  & aero  Catino,  and  now  in  polTeftion  of  the 
French,  is  upon  good  grounds  conlideredas  nothing  more 
than  green  glafs. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
fmaragdus  of  the  ancients  :  Pliny  fay's  that  it  poflefied  the 
molt  vivid  of  all  green  colours  ;  and  this  probably  might 
be  faid  at  his  time  of  the  oriental  emerald ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  follow  ing  palfage  that  the  fmaragdus 
was  too  commonly  uled,  and  its  dimeniions  too  large,  to 
juftify  the  fuppoiition  of  its  being  that  fubftance.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fmaragdus  he  lays,  Scalpentibus  gemmas  non  alia 
gratior  cculorum  rtf aCtio  eji:  ita  <viri  dilenitate  lafttudinem 
mulcent.  Now  the  emerald  is  rarely  of  any  conliderable 
magnitude,  and  at  the  fame  time  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  lpots.  It  poflefles  the  fame  diltinCtive  marks  of  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  beryl.  The  refemblance  between  them  in¬ 
duced  Wallerius  to  clafs  them  under  the  lame  head  be¬ 
fore  the  correfpondence  in  their  phyllcal  and  chemical 
characters  had  been  afcertained.  Werner  however  ltill 
conliders  them  as  diftinCt  fpecies. 

The  emerald  is  found  in  confiderable  abundance  in 
Peru,  between  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada  and  of 
Popayan,  in  the  clefts  and  cavities  of  lchiftofe  and  gra¬ 
nitic  rocks.  Count  Bournon  met  with  cryltals  of  eme¬ 
rald  in  France,  in  a  part  of  the  fame  rock  where  he  found 
lap] Tires.  Brochant  fays,  that  Dolomieu  found  a  trans¬ 


parent  and  colourlefs  emerald,  in  granite,  in  the  ifle  of 
Elba. 

15.  Gemma  foranus,  or  hyacinth-garnet :  hard,  pellu¬ 
cid,  lomewhat  ponderous,  foliated,  of  an  hyacinth  colour, 
which  is  permanent  in  a  moderate  heat,  eafily  melting  in 
a  ftrong  heat  into  an  opake  lpumid  mafs.  Found  in  Swif- 
ferland,  Norway,  Greenland,  and  the  mountains  of  Sibe¬ 
ria  ;  alfo  in  Brafti  and  Ceylon  ;  fometimes  in  the  form  of 
rounded  grains  mixed  with  fand  or  earth,  fdmetimes  im¬ 
bedded  in  other  Hones,  in  lix-lided  cryltals  terminated  on 
each  fide  by  a  three-lided  pyramid.  It  is  twice  as  hard  as 
fpar,  and  lofes  its  colour  when  fprinkled  with  the  ftronger 
mineral  acids. 

16.  Gemma  granatus,  the  garnet:  hard,  ponderous, 
red,  of  unequal  texture;  prelerving  its  colour  in  a  low 
heat,  melting  in  a  ftronger  heat  into  a  brown  opake  fpu- 
mid  mals.  There  are  about  fifteen  different  varieties, 
diftributed  throughout  Great  Britain,  Bohemia,  and  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe  ;  Madagafcar,  Ethiopia,  India,  Sirian 
in  Pegu,  &c.  fometimes  in  mafs,  fometimes  cryllallized, 
in  innumerable  varieties  of  black,  brown,  purple,  red, 
green,  and  yellow :  texture  foliated :  fraCture  commonly 
conchoidal:  luftre  glafly  and  waxy.  The  colour  molt 
efteemed  in  the  garnet  is  red:  but  it  is  met  with  of  va¬ 
rious  other  colours;  yellow,  green,  brown,  and  black. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  3*55  to  4-18.  Primitive 
form,  a  dodecahedron  w’ith  rhomboidal  faces,  all  of  which 
are  fimilar  and  equal.  This  form,  which  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  cells  in  a  bee-hive,  comprehends  the 
greateft  capacity  under  the  fmalleft  extent  of  furface.  The 
effentially-conftituent  parts  of  garnet  are  filex,  alumine, 
lime,  and  oxyd  of  iron  ;  but  the  proportions  ofthefe  vary 
confiderably  in  the  different  varieties :  viz.  filex  from  34 
to  52,  alumine  6  to  28,  lime  o  to  71,  oxyd  of  iron  10  to 
36  ;  but  the  Sirianic  and  Bohemian  garnet,  which  are 
moft  valuable  on  account  of  their  tranfparency  and  co¬ 
lour,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  than  any  of 
the  other  varieties  :  the  yellow  and  black  garnet,  a  greater 
proportion  of  lime,  and  a  lefs  proportion  of  alumine.  It 
appears  all’o,  as  indeed  might  be  expefted,  that  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  garnets  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  contained  in  them. 

The  oriental  or  noble  garnet,  as  it  is  alfo  called,  is 
faid  to  be  of  a  crimfon  colour;  the  Bohemian,  rather  cf 
a  blood  red :  but  it  ftiould  be  obferved  that  the  term 
oriental  has  a  reference  rather  to  beauty  and  hardnefs, 
than  to  local  fituation.  The  Bohemian  garnet  would  in¬ 
deed  by  jewellers  be  called  oriental  in  preference  to  any 
other;  being  of  a  greater  degree  of,  tranfparency :  hence 
indeed  it  is  moft  frequently  ufed  in  jewellery.  In/ome 
inftances  the  colour  is  fo  intenfe,  that,  to  facilitate  the 
difplay  of  this,  it  is  cut  into  a  form  fomewhat  refembling 
the  cup  of  an  acorn,  but  more  flattened.  The  Bohemian 
garnet  is  found,  together  with  hyacinths  and  iapphires, 
in  alluvial  diftrifts,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  detritus  of  bafaltic  and  ferpentine  mountains. 
Small  Bohemian  garnets,,  when  pulverized,  are  fometimes 
ufed  as  emery.  Garnets  are  met  with  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world ;  principally  in  gneifs,  and  rocks  of  the  mag- 
nefian  genus.  They  are  very  common  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  are  difteminated  in  pryftals  through  the 
fubftance  of  varieties  of  gneifs  and  granite.  But  fome 
fpecimens  from  that  quarter  confift  of  fmall  dodecahedral 
cryftals,  of  a  blackilh-red  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  loofely  cemented  together  by  a  dark-coloured  fub¬ 
ftance  bearing  no  proportion  in  quantity  to  the  garnets 
themfelves,  which  conftitute  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  mafs.  Some  remarkably-large  cryftals  of  garnet 
are  met  with  in  the  mountains  that  fepayate  Stiria  from 
Carinthia :  they  are  incrufted  with  green  talc.  Equally 
large  cryftals  are  found  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  without  this 
incruftation  of  talc.  Some  of  theie  large  cryftals  are  of  a 
dark  reddilh-black  colour,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  po- 
liih  lufliciently  fine  to  reflect  the  image#  of  objeifts  from 
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their  furfaee.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and' Bohemia, 
common  garnets  are  employed  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction 
of  iron  ore ;  a  purpofe  to  which  they  are  particularly 
adapted,  as  they  themfelves  contain  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  a  remarkable  faCt,  that  in  fome  in- 
flances  the  moft-perfeCHy-tranfparent  garnets  affeCt  the 
magnetic  needle.  The  garnet,  when  of  a  dodecahedral 
form,  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  hyacinth  of  the  fame 
form  by  the  angle  under  which  its  faces  mutually  incline 
to  each  other,  which  is  in  every  inftance  1200  ;  while  in 
the  hyacinth  it  is  fometimes  greater,  and  fometimes  lefs. 
On  the  fame  principle  it  may  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  from 
dodecahedral  hornblende,  and  fome  of  the  varieties  of 
ftaurolite.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  leucite,  by  its 
fulibility  and  greater  fpecific  gravity;  from  the  ruby  and 
fpinell  by  its  inferiority  in  colour  and  hardnefs,  and  by 
its  fufibility. 

There  is  a  curious  paffage  in  Pliny,  by  which  it  appears 
that  in  his  time  imitations  of  the  precious  ftones  were 
commonly  made  in  glal’s,  with  foil,  or  fomething  analo¬ 
gous  to  it,  placed  under  it;  but  that  they  might  be  de¬ 
tected  by  their  want  of  hardnefs,  and  inferior  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity.  He  makes  the  obfervation  in  fpeaking  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  diftinguilhing  real  from  artificial  carbuncles,  or 
garnets :  "  Nec  eft  aliud  difficilius  quam  difcernere  base 
genera :  tanta  eft  in  eis  occafio  artis,  fubditis  per  quae 
tranflucere  cogantur:  adulterantur  vitro,  fimillime ;  fed 
cote  deprehenduntur,  ficut  alias  gemmae  faCtitias,  mollior 
enimnatura:  deprehenduntur  et  ponder e,  quod  minus  eft 
viircis."  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxvii.  For  the  practices  of  the 
moderns  in  this  way,  fee  the  articles  Gem  and  Glass, 
vol.  viii. 

17.  Gemma  granadillus,  or  red  Ihorl :  hard,  rather  pon¬ 
derous,  red,  of  a  parallelly-fibrous  texture,  melting  with 
difficulty,  in  acicular  prifmatic  cryftals.  Found  in  Swif- 
ferland,  the  Pyrenees,  Caftile,  Hungary,  and  Siberia ; 
generally  in  quartz  or  granite.  Colour  from  that  of  a 
peach-bloflom  to  a  blood-red :  diaphanous,  Ihining  Out¬ 
wardly,  breaking  into  acute  fragments,  exhibiting  con¬ 
vex  faces  when  broken  tranfverfely,  and  acquiring  a  high 
glofly  polilh.  Specific  gravity,  3-1.  Contains,  in  aoo  parts, 
filex  1 14,  alumine  70,  magnefia  1,  oxydes  of  iron  and 
manganefe  10. 

Glucina,  Glucine  or  Glycine. — We  place  this  newly- 
difcovered  earth  here,  becaufe  it  Was  firft  found  in  the 
beryl,  and  has  been  met  with  only  in  the  beryl,  the 
emerald,  and  another  mineral  lately  found  in  Peru.  The 
falts  which  it  forms  with  acids  are  highly  faccharine ; 
hence  the  name.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  221. 

The  generic  characters  of  glucine,  which  are  united  in 
none  of  the  other  known  earths,  are :  1.  Its  falts  are  fac¬ 
charine,  and  (lightly  aftringent ;  2.  It  is  very  foluble  in 
the  fulphurie  acid  by  excefs ;  3.  It  decomposes  the  alumi¬ 
nous  falts ;  4.  It  is  foluble  in  the  carbonat  of  ammoniac; 
5-_  Is  completely  precipitated  from  its  lolutions  by  ammo¬ 
niac  ;  '6.  Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  intermediate  between 
magnefia  and  alumine ;  and  its  parts  are  not  agglutinated  - 
by  heat,  as  thofe  of  alumine  are.  Specific  gravity,  2-976. 

Glucine,  _ in  its  pure  ftate,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered 
in  nature:  indeed,  its  occurrence  in  compound  minerals 
is  exceedingly  rare  ;  for  it  has  only  been  found  in  the 
beryl,  or  ultramarine,  the  emerald,  and  the  gadolinite ; 
unci  it  enters  but  fparingly  into  the  compofition  of  thefe 
bodies ;  the  beryl,  in  which  it  is  moft  abundant,  contain¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Vauquelin  and  Rofe,  no 
more  tlvan  14  per  cent.  From  the  analogy  which  exifts 
between  glucine  and  alumine,  the  former  is  very  liable  to 
be  taken  for  the  latter  by  chemifts  who  do  not  pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  accuracy  in  their  analytical  inquiries. 
The  firft  analyfes  of  the  emerald  made  by  Klaproth  and 
Vauquelin  afford  an  inftance  of  this  kind  :  and  M.  Bind- 
ham  committed  a  fimilar  error  in  his  analyfis  of  the  beryl. 

_  Yttria and  alumine  are  the  only  earths  for  which  glu¬ 
cine  is  liable  to  be  miftaken;  the  properties  in  which  it 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1057. 


refembles  them  are,  rather  unfortunately,  of  a  moft  ftrik- 
ing  kind  ;  but  it  has  a  number  of  other  characters  which 
are  very  diftinCt,  and  fully  demonftrative  of  its  peculiar 
nature.  Glucine  is  fimilar  to  alumine,  in  being  foluble 
in  cauftic  folutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  in  fome  of 
its  phyfical  qualities ;  but  it  differs  from  alumine  in  af¬ 
fording  with  acids  fweet  aftringent  falts  ;  in  not  yielding 
alum  with  fulphurie  acid  and  potafli ;  in  poffeffing  a  °reater 
affinity  for  acids ;  in  being  entirely  foluble  in’ carbonat 
of  ammonia;  and  laftly,  in  not  being  precipitated  from 
its  folutions  by  oxalat,  tartrat,  or  pruffiat,  of  potafli.  It 
is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  yttria,  by  its  greater  folubility 
in  carbonat  of  ammonia,  the  latter  requiring  for  its  folu- 
tion  five  times  as  much  carbonated  alkali  as  glucine,  bv 
its  falts  occafioning  a  precipitate  when  added  to  any  of 
the  fuccinats,  by  the  infolubility  of  yttria  in  fixed  alka¬ 
line  folutions,.  and  by  the  precipitates  which  the  falts  of 
yttria  afford  with  pruffiat  of  potafli. 

Glucine  was  confidered  as  a  Ample  body  till  the  im¬ 
portant  difeoveries  of  Dr.  Davy  gave  rife  to  new  analo¬ 
gies  ;  and,  though  the  compound  nature  of  this  earth  is 
not  yet  fully  demonftrated,  yet  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  glucine,  like  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
is  a  metallic  oxyd:  and  the  refults  of  the  experiments 
which  Dr.  Davy  made  on  this  body  are  explained  beft  on 
fuch  a  fuppofition.  This  gentleman  negatively  eleCtri- 
fied  glucine,  (lightly  moiftened  in  con  tad  with  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  potaffium,  under  naphtha,  by  a  battery  of  500 
plates.  After  an  hour,  the  amalgam  was  thrown  into 
water,  and  an  alkaline  folution  was  produced,  which 
became  cloudy  when  neutralized  by  acid,  thus  indicating 
the  prefence  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Davy  following  the  no¬ 
menclature  which  he  has  adopted  in  refpeCt  to  the  ne\V 
metals, _  has  propofed  Glucium  for  the  name  of  the  met-al 
of  glucine,  when  its  exiftence  is  no  longer  doubtful. 

In  no  form,  as  yet,  has  this  mineral  been  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  ;  yet  Vauquelin  conceives  that  the  earth  itfielf  and 
fome  of  its  falts,  when  they  can  be  procured  with  facility, 
may  admit  of  fuch  an  application  in  chemifty,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  arts.  Its  marked  attraction  for  animal  and 
vegetable  colounng-lubftances  induced  him  to  think  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  its  being  ferviceable  as  a  mor¬ 
dant  ;  and  the  peculiar  tafte  of  fome  of  its  falts  gave  rife 
to  the  hope  that  thefe  combinations  might  produce  falu-- 
tary  effects  on  the  animal  fyftem.  If  his  expectations 
fliould  be  realized,  we  mult  agree  with  Vauquelin,  that 
thefe  falts  will  be  fome  of  the  moft  agreeable  medicines 
that  exift.  Ann.  de  Chem. vol.  xxvi.  155,  xlu.  277.  Aihin's 
Chan.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  Phil.  Trmf.  180S. 

Yttria,  Gadolinite.— -This  earth  alfo  has  been  difed- 
vered  iince  Dr.  Gmelin  made  his  Claffiftca-tion.  Profeffor 
Gadoliti,  of  Sweden,  firft  noticed  this  mineral,  in  the 
year  1794,  at  Ytterby  in  that  kingdom.-  hence  the  names. 
Generic  characters:  Confiding  chiefly  of  yttria,  filex 
oxyd  of  iron  :  it  is  found  mafiive ;  ihining,  vitreous ; 
fraCture  conehoidal.  Colour  velvet  black-;  Or  brown iffi 
black;  opaque;  hard;  fief  at  dies  quarts ;  brittle.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  4-04.  When  reduced  to  pbwder,  and  heated 
in  diluted  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  thick  yel- 
lowifh-grey  jelly.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates"  and 
becomes  whitifh  red,  but  remains  infufib'le.  It  was  firft 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Eckeberg.  The  following  are  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  according  to  him  and  others : 
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As  this  earth  was  not  noticed  under  Chemistry,  we 
fhall  here  give  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  by  feparating  it 
from  the  different  fubftances  it  is  combined  with,’  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  Vauquelin  in  the  year  1800.  M.  Vauquelin 
found  the  new  earth  united  in  the  gadolinite  with  filex, 
oxydated  iron,  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  lime.  He  fepa- 
rated  it  in  two  different  ways  ;  of  which  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  us  to  report  one.  One  hundred  parts  of  gadoli¬ 
nite  being  dilfolved  in  diluted  nitrous  acid,  he  then  eva¬ 
porated  ;  applying  a  brifk  heat  at  laft  to  effebt  the  com¬ 
plete  decompofition  of  the  nitrat  of  iron.  On  re-diffolu- 
tion  in  water,  he  obtained  the  peculiar  earth  diffolved,  the 
filex  and  iron  being  detached.  To  feparate  the  latter  of 
thefe  from  the  former,  the  mixture  was  boiled  in  rather 
ftrong  marine  acid  ;  and  the  iron  difunited  by  filtration. 
Ammonia  was  then  added  to  the  nitrous  folution  ;  this 
left  the  lime,  and  feparated  the  new  earth  with  the  man¬ 
ganefe.  Thefe  latter  were  then  diffolved  a  third  time  ; 
and  a  folution  of  hydro-fulphuret  of  potafli  was  gradually 
added,  to  feparate  only  the  metallic  parts. 

This  earth  differs  from  alumine  and  glucine  in  not 
being  foluble  in  cauftic  fixed  alkali.  It  combines  rapidly, 
and  with  heat,  with  fulphuric  acid.  The  fait  has  an 
afiringent  tade  at  fil'd:,  and  afterward  a  fweet  flavour  like 
a  fait  of  lead  ;  which  is  diflinguifhable  from  that  of  fait  of 
glucine.  Yttria  forms  deliquefcent  falts  with  nitrous  and 
muriatic  acids.  Prufiiat  of  potafli,  cryftallized,  and  re- 
diflolved  in  water,  caufes  a  white  grainy  depolition  in  fo- 
lutions  of  this  earth  in  acids  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with 
folutions  of  glucine. 

Feldspatum,  Felfpar. — Confiding  of  the  greater  part 
filex,  fome  alumine  and  potafh,  and  a  very  lmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  and  oxyd  of  iron  ;  hard,  lightiih,  fhining,  la¬ 
mellar,  breaking  into  fragments  which  prefent  four  faces  ; 
mouldering  into  argil,  parafitical ;  not  effervefcing  with 
nitric  acid  ;  eafily  melting,  without  ebullition,  into  a  pel¬ 
lucid  glafs. 

Felfpar  fignifies  rock-fpar,  from  the  German  word  fels, 
a  rock.'  By  fome  it  is  called  feldfpar  or  field-fpar,  from 
the  German  word  felcl,  a  field ;  crydals  of  it  being  often 
found  difperfed  over  open  traits  of  country.  It  is  fufli- 
cientlv  hard  to  fcratch  glafs,  and  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 
Phofphorefcent,  and  eleitric  (though  not  eafily)  by  fric¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  double  refrabting  power.  Specific  gravity 
Varies  from  2-4  to  2-7.  Primitive  form,  an  irregular 
obliquely-angled  parallelopiped.  It  occurs  both  cryftal¬ 
lized  and  amorphous.  Sometimes  uninterrupted  maffes 
of  felfpar  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  rocks  or  mountains ; 
but  molt  commonly  it  is  a  condiment  part  of  other  rocks, 
particularly  granite  and  porphyry. 

Felfpar  is  often  remarkably  difpofed  to  undergo  a  fpon- 
taneous  difintegration  ;  which  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
in  fome  indances  at  lead,  depends  on  a  previous  alteration 
in  the  nature  of  proportions  of  its  component  principles. 
This  alteration  is  thought  by  Werner  to  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  lofs,  either  partial  or  entire,  of  the  potafli 
naturally  contained  in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  fupported 
by  the  obfervation  that  felfpar  is,  often,  lei's  fufible  in 
proportion  to  its  date  of  difintegration  ;  and  that  thofe 
felfpars  in  which  a  confiderable  proportion  of  potafli  is  pre- 
dent  are  very  fufible.  Some  have  thought  that  the  difin¬ 
tegration  depends  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere ;  but 
Mr.  Jamefon  obferved,  at  great  depths  in  the  mines  of 
Freyberg,  beds  of  gneifs  completely  iheltered  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  in  which  the  felfpar  was  entirely 
difintegrated.  Perhaps  this  altered  date  of  felfpar  may 
be  referred,  as  Dr.  Davy  has  l'uggeded  with  refpebt  to  the 
fpontaneous  alteration  of  mineral  fubdances  in  general, 
to  the  agency  of  elebfricity. 

The  felfpar  of  the  white  granite  in  many  parts  of  Corn¬ 
wall  occurs  in  a  completely-difintegrated  date.  Here  and 
there  indeed  the  procefs  has  not  advanced  fufficiently  far 
to  dedroy  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  felfpar, 
though  its  fubdance  is  fo  far  foftened  as  eafily  to  yield  to 
the  knife,  like  iteatite  j  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  in  a  loofe 


earthy, date.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Audle  there 
is  a  tin-mine,  or  rather  quarry,  in  which  the  different 
dages  of  this  procefs  may  be  traced  very  fatisfabtorily. 
The  altered  date  of  the  felfpar  renders  the  granite  of  this 
quarry  fo  friable,  that  it  is  very  eafily  removed  ;  and  hence 
the  veins  of  tin-ore  by  which  it  is  interfered  are  not  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  ufual  manner  by  means  of  fliafts  and  levels  ; 
but  the  granite  is  quarried  like  free-done,  and  the  ore  is 
feparated  by  the  procefs  of  damping  and  wafhing.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  quarry  the  difintegrated  felfpar  occurs 
in  didinbt  patches,  and  may  be  eafily  detached  without 
any  particles  of  the  quartz,  with  which  it  is  in  general  in¬ 
timately  mixed  ;  but  at  all  times  it  may  be  feparated  by 
fimply  damping  the  granite,  and  diffufing  it  through 
water.  The  particles  of  tin-ore  and  of  quartz  very  foon 
fubfide,  in  conlequence  of  their  greater  bulk  or  l'pecific 
gravity  5  and  the  fupernatant  water,  together  with  the 
felfpar  ful'pended  in  it,  is  drawn  od'  and  conveyed  to  pits, 
&c.  excavated  for  the  purpofe.  By  degrees  the  felfpar 
fubfides  ;  and,  the  water  being  again  drawn  od',  a  white 
fediment  is  left  of  the  confidence  of  pade ;  if  this  be  dried, 
it  contrabls  into  a  foft  earthy  mafs  of  a  very  white  colour, 
and  in  appearance  and  general  charablers  clofely  refembles 
a  very  pure  natural  clay.  This  procefs  is  analogous  to 
that  by  which  whitening  is  prepared  from  chalk.  The 
felfpar  thus  feparated  is  extenfively  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufabture  of  porcelain.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Feldl'patum  cubicum,  cubic  felfpar,  or  petrilite : 
reddilh-brown,  of  a  glafi'y  ludre,  and  fomewhat  fplintery 
frabture,  breaking  into  cubic  fragments  which  are  not 
fpecular,  falling  fpontaneoufly  into  crudole  fragments. 
Found,  though  rarely,  in  Saxony,  of  a  common  form, 
diaphanous  or  fomewhat  opake  ;  fragments  cubic  or  in¬ 
clining  to  that  form,  the  faces  of  which  are  not  polilhed  : 
is  very  brittle,  and  at  1600  of  heat  whitens  and  concretes 
without  any  farther  fign  of  fufion. 

a.  Felfpatum  vulgare,  or  common  felfpar  :  of  a  glaffy 
ludre  and  foliated  texture,  breaking  into  rhomboidal 
fragments  with  four  fpecular  faces.  There  are  many  va¬ 
rieties,  differing  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  the  crydals.  Com¬ 
mon  felfpar  is  found  every-where  in  primitive  mountains, 
forming  a  part  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  gneifs,  rocks  ; 
compabl,  folid,  and  incorporated  with  other  fubdances  j 
and  generally  moulders  into  a  kind  of  porcelain- clay. 
Commonly  dedi-colour,  bluilh-grey,  yellowifh-white, milk- 
white,  or  brownifh-yellow,  rarely  blue  or  olive-green, 
very  rarely  black  5  texture  in  draight  filming  foliations, 
crofs-frabture  uneven  ;  when  heated,  the  crydallized  kind 
often  decrepidates  :  it  is  lefs  hard  than  quartz,  but  drikes 
fire  with  deel.  Contains  filex  62V83,  alumine  17-02,  po¬ 
tafli  16,  lime  3,  oxyd  of  iron  1. 

3.  Felfpatum  variabile,  or  Labrador  felfpar:  of  a  vi¬ 
vacious  ludre,  reflebling  various  colours  in  certain  pofi- 
tions  of  light,  of  a  foliated  texture,  breaking  into  rliom- 
boidal  fragments  with  four  fpecular  faces.  Found  on  the 
Labrador  coad,  the  Ifl&nd  St.  Paul,  and  in  various  parts 
of  America  and  Europe,  in  round  mafles  and  detached, 
and  often  containing  fliorl,  mica,  and  pyrites.  It  is  called 
opaline  felfpar  from  a  remarkable  play  of  colours,  vilible, 
as  it  were  in  its  interior,  when  held  in  particular  direc¬ 
tions  :  the  mod  conlpicuous  colours  are  blue,  green,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  orange- red;  the  intenfity  of  thefe  altering  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direbtion  in  which  the  done  is  held. 

4.  Felfpatum  lunare,  pure  felfpar,  or  moondone  :  pellu¬ 
cid,  white,  of  a  high  ludre,  and  draight  lamellar  texture, 
breaking  into  rhomboidal  fragments.  Found  in  Ceylon, 
and  Swiflerland,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony,  in  folid  mafles 
and  alio  crydallized  ;  the  crydals  rhomboidal,  of  irregu¬ 
lar  angular  broad  lix-fided  columns  terminating  in  pyra¬ 
mids  and  in  rebtangular  four-fided  plates.  Colour  white, 
with  fometimes  a  fliade  of  yellow,  green,  or  red  ;  the  fur- 
face  often  reflebling  iridefcent  colours ;  the  fragments 
often  appear  driated.  This  fpecies  is  fometimes  called 
Adularia,  from  Adula,  an  old  name  of  one  of  the  heights 
of  St.  Gothard  j  where  it  was  dilcovered  in  the  fiffures  of 
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rocks  of  gneifs  and  micaceous  fchiftus.  It  is  called  moon- 
fume  frornits  colour  and  foft  luftre.  Specific  gravity,  s' 559- 
Contains  filex  64,  alumine  20,  potalh  14,  lime  2.  Vau- 
quelin. 

5.  Felfpatum  fibrofum,  or  fibrous  felfpar:  fibrous, 
with  the  fibres  parallel  and  in  diftinct  layers.  Found 
fcatteredly  in  Bohemia,  with  frequently  the  veftiges  of 
quartz  or  mica.  Colour  ufually  brown,  Ihining  inter¬ 
nally  like  mother-of-pearl ;  breaking  into  indeterminate 
fragments,  and  is  harder  than  rock-cryftal. 

6.  Felfpatum  oculus  cati,  or  cat’s  eye  :  diaphanous,  of 
an  imperfeffly-foliated  texture,  exhibiting  parallel  fibres 
internally,  breaking  into  iomewhat-irregular  fragments. 
Found  in  Ceylon  and  Siberia,  of  a  nearly-fquare  figure, 
with  fharp  edges  and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.  Colour 
grey,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or  white ;  in  certain 
poiitions  reflecting  a  fplendid  white  like  the  eye  oi  a  cat ; 
fometimes  brown  with  a  yellow  or  red  tinge.  Its  texture 
is  fo  compadt,  that  the  foliations  are  hardly  difcernible, 
and  is  fo  hard  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  flee!.  ,  Specific  gravity, 
2-66.  Contains  filex  94-50,  alumine  2,  line  1-5,  oxyd  of 
iron  C25.  Klaproth. 

Circonius,  Zircon,  or  Jargon. — Confifting  of  filex,  a 
more  than  double  proportion  of  circonia,  and  a  very  linall 
quantity  of  metallic  oxyd,  partly  of  iron,  partly  of  nickel ; 
very  hard,  ponderous,  imitating  the  diamond  in  its  luftre, 

fiarafitical,  foliated  with  the  foliations  incurved,  cryllal- 
ized  ;  not  fufible  per  fe. 

Circonius  Zeylanicus,  called  alfo  mock  diamond,  is  the 
only  lpecies.  P’ound  in  Ceylon,  in  fmall  irregular  grains, 
or  cryftallized  in  four-fided  redfangularprifms  terminated 
each  fide  by  a  four-fided  pyramid,  or  in  double  four-fided 
pyramids.  Colour  grey,  greenilh,  yellowilh-brown,  red- 
dilh-brown,  or  violet ;  ftrongly  femitranfparent,  fometimes 
opake  5  fcratches  glafs,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  heat  in 
which  the  diamond  is  confumed.  Specific  gravity,  4-416. 
Contains  circonia  68,  filex  31*5,  nickel  and  iron  0-5.  This 
earth  is  found  in  one  other  lubftance  only,  viz.  the  hya¬ 
cinth  :  fee  p.  459. 

Amarus,  Bitter  Earth. — Confifting  of  filex,  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  magnefia,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  alumine 
and  carbonat  of  lime,  and  10  per  cent,  of  oxyd  iron  ;  hard, 
tenacious,  fubopake,  a  little  greafy,  green,  of  a  fplintery 
texture,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  of  a 
common  form  ;  not  fufible  per  fe. 

Amarus  Amazonicus,  the  only  fpecies,  is  found  in  the 
Eaft,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Helvetic  and  Subaudic  Moun¬ 
tains,  fometimes  detached,  fometimes  forming  vaftmafles. 
Colour  green  with  a  call  of  blue,  and  in  the  prominent 
point  of  the  fragments  inclining  to  milk-white.  By  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eaft:  and  New  Zealand  it  is  fafliioned 
into  various  ornaments,  veflels,  and  arms. 

Chlorogranatus,  Green  Earth. — Confifting  of  filex, 
a  large  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  carbonat  of  lime,- 
with  frequently  alumine  ;  hard,  never  opake,  cryftallized  j 
eafily  fufible  in  the  fire.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Chlorogranatus  verus,  or  true  green  earth:  green, 
becoming  honey-yellow  in  a  white  heat.  This  occurs  in 
double  eight-fided  pyramids,  augmented  at  each  point  by 
another  three-fided  pyramid  5  but  fometimes  in  fix-fided 
prilms,  terminating  each  fide  in  a  three-fided  pyramid. 
Both  varieties  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Franconia.  Co¬ 
lour  from  leek  to  olive-green,  fometimes  diaphanous, 
fometimes  pellucid,  and  often  forms  entire  ftrata  with 
layers  of  clay ;  frequently  contains  a  fourth  part  of 
iron,  and  is  ufed  as  a  flux  in  iron  furnaces.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  375- 

2.  Chlorogranatus  dubius  :  red,  cubic.  This  doubtful 
fpecies  contains  about  a  fifth  part  of  carbonat  of  lime  im¬ 
pregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  about  a  tenth  part 
of  iron  ;  cryftals  fmall,  aggregate,  feated  on  friable  fand- 
ftones.  May  probably,  not  belong  to  this  genus. 

Arena,  Sand. — Generic  characters :  confifting  of  com¬ 
minuted  iiliceous  ftones  j  rough,  hard,  dry,  in  minute  dif- 
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tindi  granulations,  not  penetrable  by  water ;  not  fufible 
per  le,  but  melting  with  lbda  into  glafs.  There  are  eight 
fpecies  in  two  divifions. 

I.  Originating  from  comminuted  flint-ftones.  1.  Arena 
filicea,  or  filiceous  fand  :  compofed  of  fragments  of  flint. 
The  only  fpecies  in  this  divifion.  It  is  found  in  Buck- 
inghamlhire  and  other  places. 

II.  Compofed  of  comminuted  quartz.  2.  Arena  labu- 
lum,  or  gravel :  confifting  of  angular  unequal  large  grains. 
Found  every-where  on  barren  rocky  mountains,  and  is 
produced  by  granite  which  has  mouldered  from  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  is  frequently  found  mixed  with  particles 
of  mica,  felfpar,  and  argil. 

3.  Arena  micacea,  or  writing-fand  :  Ihining  with  nu¬ 
merous  interfperfed  fmall  fcales  of  mica,  refembling  thin 
plates  of  gold  or  iilver  in  colour  and  luftre.  Found  in 
Sweden  and  Germany,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Caflerita ;  and 
is  compofed  of  comminuted  granite,  and  other  like  ftones. 

It  is  the  fand  ufed  to  dry  up  the  ink  on  newly-written 
letters. 

4.  Arena  ruftica,  or  common  fand:  confifting  of  round- 
ifh  unequal  grains.  Found  every  wherein  Europe,  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  fhores;  and  contains  fome  lamellar  particles, 
apparently  of  quartz. 

*  5.  Arena  colorata,  or  yellow  fand :  in  roundifli  minute 
femitranfparent  grains,  tinged  with  oxyd  of  iron.  Found 
in  South  America  and  Europe,  principally  on  the  fliores- 
of  lakes.  Colour  yellow,  yellowilh,  or  teftaceous,  rarely 
red,  violet  in  the  Baltic  near  Germany. 

6.  Arena  glarea,  duft-fand,  or  grit:  in  very  minute- 
grains,  mixed  with  pulverifed  alumine.  Found  on  bar¬ 
ren  commons  and  heaths  :  is  very  eafily  blown  about 
when,  dry  ;  but  when  wet  is  rather  plaftic,  and  yields  to- 

.the  preflure  of  the  hand.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  beds 
and  moulds  where  metals  are  eaft. 

7.  Arena  horaria,  or  hour-glafs  fand  :  in.  large  equal* 
round  tranfparent  whitifh  grains.  Found  on  barren: 
heaths  and  woody  commons  ;  and  is  principally  ufed  in- 
hour-glafles. 

8.  Arena  mobilis,  or  quick-fand  :  in  very  minute  round 
tranfparent  white  grains.  Found  in  the  fea  and  adjacent 
waftes,  and  is  alfo  thrown  out  from  fprings  ;  when  dry,  it 
is  fo  light  as  to  be  driven  about  by  the  winds  and  col- 
iedted  into  fand-banks ;  and  often  taken  up  in  vaft  mafles- 
by  whirlwinds,  overwhelming  and  fuft’oeating  travellers, 
and  even  whole  villages.  It  is  kept  compadt  by  the  roots 
of  the  Elymus  arenarius,  Arundo  arenarius,  Triticum 
repens,  and  fome  fpecies  of  willow. 

Chalcedonius. — Confifting  of  filex,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  alumine,  with  fometimes  about  a  tenth  of  lime,  and  a 
flight  trace  of  oxyd  of  iron  ;  hard,  lightifh.  Alining  within, 
breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments  with  fharp  edges, 
compadt,  not  mouldering  in  the  air,  of  a  more  or  lefsi 
perfedtly  conchoidal  texture,  never  opake,  tough,  admit¬ 
ting  a  high  polifh,  and  generally  of  a  common  form  j  not- 
melting  before  the  blowpipe.  There  are  feventeen  fpecies.. 

1.  Chalcedonius  cacholonius,  white  chalcedony,  or 
cacholony  :  milk-white,  fomewhat  diaphanous,  becoming 
opake  in  the  fire.  Found  in  the  rivers  of  Buchareft  and 
Mongool,  and  the  Feroe  Iflands,  where  it  lies  between 
the  ftrata  of  femi-tranfparent  chalcedony.  It  is  never 
found  in  drops  or  ftaladfitical.  The  Calmucs  make  their 
idols  and  domeftic  veflels  of  it. 

2.  Chalcedonius  genuinus,  or  true  chalcedony  :  grey, 
of  a  flat  texture  and  common  form,  not  filling  fponta- 
neoufly  into  fragments.  The  name  Chalcedony  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  the  place  where  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  found.  It  is  met  with  alio  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  iflands  of  Scotland  ;  in  Iceland,  Silefia,, 
the  Feroe  Iflands,  Saxony,  and  Siberia,  in  various  fliapes, 
kidney-fliaped,  ftaladfitical,  globular,  botryoidal,  like  hol¬ 
low  pebbles,  often  containing  air-bubbles,  or  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter  j  alfo  in  angular  pieces  and  veins  in  porphyry  and. 
amygdalite,  and  fometimes  cubic.  Colour  various  lhades 
of  grey,  with  fometimes  a  tinge  of-green  or  blue  ;  luftre 
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generally  femitranfparent,  rarely  diaphanous,  The  fur- 
face  is  rough  j  fracture  perfectly  even,  though  Ibinetimes 
palling  into  the  fine  fplintery  or  imperfectly  conchoidal. 
Specific  gravity,  from  2-586  to  2-655.  Contains  filex  84, 
alumine  mixed  with  iron  16.  Bergman. 

Almoft  all  the  appearances  of  calcedony  juftify  the  idea 
that  it  has  been  formed  by  ftalagmitic  depolltion  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  bliftered  or  mamillated  appearance  fo  com¬ 
monly  oblervable  on  its  furface.  A  very  lingular  ltalac- 
titic  form  of  calcedony  occurred  fome  years  lince  in  one 
of  the  Cornifti  mines  :  it  is  nearly  opake  and  colourlefs  ; 
and,  from  its  clofe  relemblance  to  an  agglutinated  mals 
of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  fmall  birds,  it  has  been  deno¬ 
minated  Jkeletou-calccdoiuj .  But,  although  calcedony  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  feparated  from  water  in  as  great  a  Hate 
of  purity  as  any  mineral,  and  often  to  have  been  placed 
under  circumftances  as  favourable  as  pofiible  to  cryftalli- 
zation,  it  never  fhows  the  lead  tendency  to  an  internal 
cryftaliine  arrangement  of  its  particles :  its  frafture  is  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  compact.  Cryftals,  indeed,  the  fubftance  of 
which  is  calcedony,  are  often  met  with  ;  but  they  are  al¬ 
ways  pleudomorphous ;  and  very  frequently  they  are  not 
folid,  which  is  a  Itrong  argument  in  favour  of  their  ftalag¬ 
mitic  origin.  Their  furface  is  rarely  finooth.  The  deri¬ 
vation  of  calcedony  from  the  common  black  flint  may  be 
traced  by  very  delicate  gradations,  and  fometimes  in  the 
fame-fpecimen  ;  for,  upon  breaking  a  nodule  of  the  flint, 
a  cavity  is  not  unfrequently  dilcovered,  the  furface  of 
which  conlifts  of  irregularly-bliftered  calcedony ;  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  flint  infenfibly  palling  into  that  of  calcedony. 
Calcedony  is  frequently  contained  in  rocks  of  the  bafaltic 
genus,  in  nodular  mafles.  Thefe  mafles,  which  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  light  bluilh-grey  colour,  are  often  hollow,  and 
fet  with  amethyltine  quartz  cryftals. 

3.  Chalcedonius  caeruleus,  or  blue  chalcedony  :  blue; 
of  a  flatter  texture,  femipellucid,  of  a  common  form,  not 
falling  fpontaneoufly  into  fragments.  Found  in  the  Feroe 
Iflandsr,  the  fhores  of  Scotland,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Tranfylvania.  Colour  fometimes  verging  to 
cinereous  or  milky,  fometimes  clear  Iky-blue,  or  between 
violet  and  lavender-blue,  or  fapphirine  :  in  other  refpedts 
it  refembles  the  preceding. 

4.  Chalcedonius  niger,  or  black  chalcedony :  black, 
dull  red  when  oppofed  to  a  ftrong  light,  of  a  flatter  tex¬ 
ture,  fomewhat  diaphanous.  Found  near  Chemnitz  in 
Saxony,  imbedded  in  porphyry, 

5.  Chalcedonius  frii'cus,  or  brown  chalcedony  :  brown  ; 
of  a  texture  fometimes  flatter,  fometimes  conchoidal,  dia¬ 
phanous.  Found  detached  at  the  river  Tom  in  Siberia, 
and  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  imbedded  in  porphyry. 

6.  Chalcedonius  luteus,  or  yellow  chalcedony  :  pale 
yellow  ;  of  a  flat  -texture,  verging  to  the  conchoidal. 
Found  detached  near  the  river  Tom  in  Siberia,  and  in 
Ceylon,  Hungary,  and  Saxony.  Colour  fometimes  wine- 
yelloW,  fometimes  wax  or  honey  yellow. 

7.  Chalcedonius  carneolus,  red  chalcedony,  or  carne- 
lian  :  blood-red,  femitranfparent,  of  a  perfe611y-conchoi- 
dal  texture:  Found  in  Arabia  and  Hinuooftan,  Egypt, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe,  generally  in  roundilh  pieces, 
arid  alto  in  layers  in  agate.  Colour  various  flradesof  red  ; 
rarely  opake,  and  fometimes  turbid  with  a  few  cloudy 
iiiades ;  outer  furiace  rough  and  uneven,  the  fragments 
indeterminately  angular  and  fharp-edged.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  from  2 -6  3  to  27. 

The  word  cornelian  (fays  Dr.  Kidd)  is  perhaps  expref- 
five  of  the  flefh-colour  of  this  mineral.  Carneiian,  often 
called  'cornelian.,  is  fometimes  imported  from  India  in  the 
form  of  irregularly- shaped  nodules,  very  much  resem¬ 
bling  Scotch  pebbles ;  afid  a  tranfverfe  lel'tion  of  thefe 
nodules  very "often  prelim  ts. a  iiaular  arrangement  of  con¬ 
centric  lines  with  that  of  the-  common  agate  ;  of  which  it 
is  now  generally  coniidercd  a  variety.  The  nodules  of 
canvCian  l  a  ve  generally  a  reddiih-brown  coloured  cruft. 
The  rcoli  ili-i icing  colours  of  the.  carneiian  are,  that  deep 
fiehwed  peculiar  to  it;,  and  a  hluiflt  white,  very  like  the 


colour  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  milk  with  « 
great  deal  of  water.  Arabia  and  India  produce  the  moft 
beautiful  carnelians :  but  the  greateft  number  come  from 
Germany. 

8.  Chalcedonius  fardus,  white  carneiian,  or  fard:  whit- 
ifli,  fometimes  variegated  with  blood-red  dots  or  ftreaks. 
It  is  found  in  India,  the  Palatinate,  and  Sardinia  ;  from 
which  laft  place  fome  derive  the  name  ;  others  from  its  re- 
femblance  in  colour  to  the  flefh  of  the  anchovy  (jardina ) 
when  falted.  Dr.  Kidd  mentions  a  gem  of  this  kind  which 
was  cut  as  a  cameo  ;  the  device  was  a  head  of  Bacchus ; 
and  it  was-  fo  contrived,  that  the  red  part  reprefented 
the  cheeks,  the  reft  being  entirely  white. 

9.  Chalcedonius  dendriticus,  or  Mocha-ftone.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  it  is  called  Mocha-ftone  from  the  place 
of  its  importation  ;  for  they  fay  that  it  is  only  hupped  at 
Mocha,  after  having  been  brought  there  from  a  diftance  ; 
but  it  occurs  in  Iceland,  the  Palatinate,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  others,  the  term  is  derived  from 
a  word  Signifying  mofs ;  this  variety  of  the  agate  fome¬ 
times  appearing  to  contain  that  vegetable.  The  ground 
of  the  Mocha-ftone  is  generally  femitranfparent,  and  of 
a  light  brownifli  honey  colour  ;  with  reprefentations  of 
the  form  of  leaves,  mofs,  and  vegetable  fibres  of  a  brown 
and  black  colour. 

10.  Chalcedonius  maculatus,  or  plafma:  marked  with 
fpots  differing  in  colour  and  in  degree  of  tranfparency. 
Found  in  Ceylon,  the  Ferro  Blands,  Italy,  and  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  according  to  Linnasus  ;  but  Dr.  Kidd  fays,  that 
its  native  fituation  is  unknown,  having  been  hitherto 
found  only  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  Rome. 

11.  Chalcedonius  fafeiatus,  the  fardonyx.  This  term 
was  originally  applied  to  a  ftone,  the  colour  of  which  was 
compounded  of  the  onyx  and  fard.  Carnelians  are  fome¬ 
times  of  that  yellowifh-red  colour  which  would  reiult 
from  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  ;  but  the  fardonyx 
of  modern  jewellery  is  a  variety  of  the  onyx  of  the  pre- 
fentday.  The  true  fardonyx,  however,  is  found  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ferro  and  Iceland,  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Colour 
grey,  fomewhat  pellucid,  with  milk-white  diaphanous 
bands,  rarely  with  thofe  that  are  rofy  or  green,  fometimes 
bluifh  or  blood-red,  with  white  or  grey  bands. 

12.  Chalcedonius  onyx,  the  onyx  :  breaking  into  con¬ 
centrically- cruftofe  fragments  differing  in  colour  and  de¬ 
gree  of  tranfparency.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Siberia, 
Bohemia,  Portugal,  and  Saxony,  in  thicker  or  thinner 
fragments,  and  fometimes  in  pebbles.  Colours  grey  and 
black,  white  flefh-colour  and  black,  red  and  white,  white 
and  grey,  various  ftiades  of  yellow,  alternating  in  ftthdry 
manners,  generally  in  concentric  circles :  it  lofes  its  co-’ 
lour  in  the  fire,  and  cracks  and  breaks  if  the  heat  be  Bid¬ 
den  or  violent :  it  is  the  hardeft  of  all  its  genus.  Specific 
gravity,  from  27  to  2-6. 

The  value  of  this  l’ubftance  in  jewellery  depends  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ltrata ;  arid, 
in  engraving  heads  or  whole  figures  upon  the  onyx,  in 
relievo,  as  it  is  technically  called',  the  upper  ft  in  turn  is 
made  ufe  of  for  the  reprelentation  of  the  intended  figure; 
the  lower,  for  the  bale  on  which  it  is  to  reft.  In  engrav¬ 
ing  in  intaglio,  this  order  is  reverfed,  and  the  figure  is  cut 
in  the  lower  ftratum.  In  the  former  in  fence-  the  figure  is 
convex,  and  projects  from  the  inferior  ftratum;  in  the 
latter  it  is  concave,  and  finks  in  from  the  luperior  ftratum. 
In  fome  varieties  the  ltrata  are  four  or  five,  or  even  more, 
in  number ;  and  the  colours,  of  very  different  lhades ; 
thefe,  when  cut  into  a  fpherical  lhape,  clofely  referable 
the  eyes  of  various  animals ;  the  upper  ftratum  being- 
brought  to  a  point  aniweringto  the  pupil.  From  the  re- 
fembtance  of  lpecimens  of  this  kind  to  the  eyes  of  different 
animals  have  arifen  various  terms  expreflive  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  refemblance ;  as  leucophtkidmus,  erytlirophthalmus  ; 
and,  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  zones,  dioph- 
thalmus  and  triophthalmus ;  again,  from  a  refemhlance- 
to  the  eyes  of  particular  animals,  lycophthaliuus,  ai- 
gophthalmus,  &c.  They  are  fometimes  called  by  the 
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Italians  oecTii  di  gatti ;  but  that  they  are  not  the  true  cat’s 
eye,  which  we  have  already  feen  is  a  fpecies  of  felfpar. 

13.  Chalcedonius  ftillatitius,  or  ftaladitical  chalcedony  : 
precipitated  from  water  highly  charged  with  its  particles. 
Found  in  the  Feroe  Iflands,  Iceland,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  texture  fometimes 
approaching  to  the  fibrous. 

14.  Chalcedonius  cryftallinus,orcryftalline  chalcedony : 
bluifh,  in  the  form  of  fix-fided  divergent  prifms.  Found 
in  a  valley  near  Tatarefchol  in  Tranlylvania,  imbedded  in 
yellow  jafper. 

15.  Chalcedonius  viridis,  or  green  chalcedony  :  green, 
femitranfparent,  of  a  flatter  texture.  Found,  though 
rarely,  in  the  Feroe  Ifland.  Colour  generally  grafs-green, 
though  fometimes  approaching  to  the  seruginous. 

16.  Chalcedonius  chryfoprafus,  or  chryfoprafe  :  green, 
with  hardly  any  internal  luftre,  femitranfparent,  of  a  flat¬ 
ter  texture.  Found  in  Germany,  particularly  near  B ref¬ 
law  in  Silefia ;  generally  in  folid  mafies,  fometimes  in 
loofe  pebbles,  or  layers  of  albeftus,  talc,  lithomarg,  and 
iron-ochre.  Internally  it  is  dull ;  it  is  hard,  but  does 
not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  Colour  various  Ihades  of  green. 
In  a  heat  of  1 300  of  Wedgewood,  it  whitens  and  becomes 
opake,  but  does  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe.  Poliflied 
fpecimens  of  this  fubftance  are  particularly  beautiful  on 
account  of  their  colour ;  and  fometimes  they  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  tranfparency  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  of  a  large  fize  without  flaws  or  clouded  fpecks. 
Chryfoprafe  is  faid  to  lofe  much  of  its  colour  when  kept 
in  a  warm  and  dry  place.  Specific  gravity,  3-25.  Con¬ 
tains  filex  96-16,  oxyd  of  nickel  x,  lime  0-83,  alumine  o-o8, 
oxyd  of  iron  o'8.  This  is  the  analyfis  of  Klaproth,  whofe 
recent  death  (Jan.  1,  1817.)  the  Icientific  world  will  long 
have  caufe  to  lament. 

17.  Chalcedonius  heliotropius,  or  blood-ftone  :  diapha¬ 
nous,  of  a  conchoidal  texture ;  green,  with  blood-red 
dots.  Found  in  Afia,  Perfia,  Siberia,  Iceland,  Bohemia, 
and  Franconia,  in  rocks  of  trap.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
poliflied  furface,  it  is  much  ufed  for  ornamental  purpofes, 
of  fnuft-boxes,  knife-handles.  Sec. 

Adamas,  the  Diamond. — Confining  of  filex  and  carbon ; 
flightly  ponderous,  extremely  hard,  lamellar,  exhibiting 
a  high  peculiar  luftre,  breaking  into  intermediate  frag¬ 
ments,  parafitical,  ffiining  in  the  dark  after  being  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  attrafting  light  bodies  when  rubbed 
or  heated  ;  crackling  and  lofing  its  tranfparency  in  the  fire, 
and  at  14  or  1 50  of  Wedgewood  begins  to  burn,  and  at 
length  entirely  evaporates. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  Adamas  pretiojifjbnits,  of  which 
there  are  eight  varieties.  The  bell  are  found  in  Borneo, 
the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Vilapour,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Orixa  mountains  in  Bengal ;  the  lei's  brilliant  kinds 
in  the  diftrift  of  Serra  do  Frio,  by  Brafil,  in  South  America, 
generally  in  loofe  fand  or  incloled  in  a  loamy  earth,  rarely 
aggregate  or  attached  to  other  foffils.  Of  all  mineral  fub- 
llances  it  pollefles  by  far  the  greatell  degree  of  liardnefs, 
tranfparency,  and  luftre ;  fraclure  ftraight,  and  perfectly  fo¬ 
liated.  It  is  either  colourlefs,  or  red,  greeniih,  yellowilh, 
browniffi,  black,  or  fteel  blue,  with  fometimes  fpecks  and 
clouds.  It  is  of  all  gems  the  moft  precious  ;  and,  from 
its  entirely  confirming  like  an  inflammable  fubftance,  may 
probably  be  conlidered  as  a  very  pure  fpecies  of  coal :  it 
is  therefore  now  very  generally  confidered  as  an  inflam¬ 
mable  body  ;  and  with  Inflammable  Subftances  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  clafled  in  the  recent  fyftem  of  Profeflbr  Kidd. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
afeertained  that  the  diamond  might  be  diffipated  by  the 
joint  a£lion  of  heat  and  air :  his  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1694,  by  means  of  a  burn - 
ing-giafs.  The  emperor  Francis  I.  repeated  the  fame  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  diamond,  making  ufe  of  the  heat  of  a 
furnace:  thefe  experiments  were  made  at  Vienna 5  and 
here  alfo  the  diamonds  employed  on  the  occalion  were 
entirely  diffipated  by  the  aftion  of  the  fire.  But,  before 
the  experiments  of  either  of  thefe  princes,  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  having  obferved  that  the  refractive  power  of  tranl- 
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parent  fubftances  was~,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  their 
denlity,  but  that  of  fubftances  of  equal  denlity  thofe  which 
were  inflammable  poflefled  the  refpeftive  power  in  a  higher 
degree  than  thofe  which  were  not,  concluded,  from  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  denfity  and  refraCtive  power  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  that  it  contained  an  inflammable  principle.  For 
a  detail  of  modern  experiments  on  the  combuftion  of  th® 
diamond,  fee  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv>p.  387-393. 

Some  of  the  natural  cryftals  of  the  diamond  have  con¬ 
vex  furfaces,  or  even  approach  to  a  fpheroidal  form  :  but 
this  is  the  natural  form  of  the  cryftal,  and  not  the  efteCl 
of  attrition.  Diamonds  indeed  can  but  rarely  acquire  a 
rounded  or  pebble  form  ;  becaufe,  being  harder  than  all 
other  fubftances,  they  cannot  be  rounded  except  by-mn- 
tual  attrition  ;  and  they  feldom  are  accumulated  in  fuffi- 
cient  abundance  for  this.  The  unpoliffied  diamond  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  varieties  of  fapphire,  from  the 
hyacinth,  and  from  quartz,  See.  in  acquiring  the  vitreous 
or  positive  eleftricity  by  friCtion ;  whereas  thofe  fubftances 
acquire  the  refinous  or  negative;  from  the  fpinell,  by  its 
fuperior  hardnefs.  See  Diamond,  vol.  v.  p.  789. 

Order  VI.  ADAMANTINE  EARTH. 

Adamantinus,  Diamond  Spar. — Confifting  of  corunda, 
or  adamantine  earth,  the  greater  part  alumine,  a  little 
filex  and  iron  ;  very  hard,  ponderous,  lamellar  with  ftraight 
foliations  interfefting  each  other  in  a  three-fold  manner, 
breaking  into  rhomboidal  fragments  :  perfectly  apyrous, 
and  yielding  a  little  to  the  file.  This  Order  confifts  of  a 
Angle  genus,  and  the  Genus  of  a  Angle  fpecies. 

Adamantinus  corundum,  imperfect  corundum,  or  ada¬ 
mantine  lpar.  Found  in  China,  Bombay,  France,  and 
Spain,  in  granite:  colour  grey,  with  often  various  fhades 
of  green,  blue,  and  brown  :  luftre  tranlparent,  and  when 
poliflied  fliines  like  mother  of  pearl :  is  fometimes  found 
maffive,  but  moft  commonly  in  fix-fided  prifms.  It  is 
ufed  like  diamond-powder,  for  cutting  and  poliftiing  hard 
minerals.  Specific  gravity,  3-981.  Contains  corunda  and 
alumine  84,  filex  6-4,  oxyd  of  iron  7-5. 

Corundum  is  an  Indian  term,  the  meaning  of  which 
we  are  not  acquainted  with.  The  Chinefe  corundum 
contains  a  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  mechanically  difi'eminated  through  its 
fubftance  in  particles  of  various  fizes ;  fometimes  as  large 
as  a  hazel-nut :  their  form  is  indeterminate.  The  Bengal 
corundum  contains  no  magnetic  iron :  a  few  grains  are 
occalionally  found  in  adhering  to  its  furface.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  corundum  is  of  a  deep  brownifh-green  colour ;  that 
of  Bengal  is  of  a  light  yellowifh  colour;  of  Malabar,  a 
reddifh  brown;  of  the  Carnatic,  a  greyiffi  or  greenifh 
white.  The  laft-mentioned  variety  is  moft  commonly  met 
with  in  cabinets  ;  and  generally  in  fragments  that  more 
or  lefs  approach  to  a  cubic  form.  The  above  varieties  of 
corundum  are  met  with  in  granitic  rocks,  of  which  they 
form  a  diftinft  component  part,  after  the  manner  of  fel¬ 
fpar  ;  and  their  general  appearance  is  indeed  not  unlike 
that  of  felfpar. 

The  very  ingenious  Mr.  Rafpe  has  drawn  a  plaufible 
inference  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  India  was  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  gem-engraving,  from  a  local  circumftance.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  fubftances  which  only  the  diamond 
can  penetrate,  and  only  the  peninfula  of  India  could  fup- 
ply,  he  feems  to  think  could  have  originated  in  no  other 
country.  Commerce,  attendant  upon  the  extending 
pomp  and  luxury  of  the  eall,  gradually  tranfported  thefe 
precious  materials  to  the  weft  and  to  the  north  ;  but  the 
ipeculations  of  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Mr.  Rafpe, 
would  never  have  induced  them  to  break  diamonds,  or 
ftamp  them  in  mortars,  for  the  purpole  of  trying  experi¬ 
ments;  luch  Ipeculations  are  more  rationally  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
the  native  country  of  the  diamond  and  other  hard  ftones, 
where  their  properties  and  beauties  mull  be  aicertained 
before  they  could  become  objects  of  exportation.  In  a 
fubfequent  part  of  his  Effay, Tie  l'peaks  of  Hindoo  engrav¬ 
ings  ;  and  particularly  of  a  lion  in  emerald  in  Mr/wil- 
6  C  _  kins’s 
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kins's  colledion,  different  in  ffyle,  but  equal  in  merit,  to 
the  early  gems  of  the  Egyptians.  - 

“  Ancient  Hindoo  gems,  however,”  replies  Mr.  Land- 
feer,  “are  very  fcarce  in  comparifon  with  the  gems  of 
Egypt,  or  even  with  thole  efteemed  Perfepolitan  ;  and, 
when  the  imperifhable  nature  of  their  fubltances  is  con¬ 
sidered,  their  fcarcity  is  certainly  no  corroboration  of  Mr. 
Rafpe’s  hypotliefis.  Indeed,  much  as  the  tenor  of  this 
gentleman’s  treatife  is  to  be  admired,  I  cannot  think  his 
reafoning  in  this  place  will  fafeiy  carry  us  farther  than 
to  Ihow  the  Hindoo  extradion  of  the  lapidary’s  procefs, 
which  in  all  probability  was  invented  before  the  engraver 
had  learned  to  exercife  his  art  on  the  precious  materials 
produced  from,  the  mines  of  Hindooftan.  But  perhaps 
even  the  lapidary’s  procefs  was  not  at  that  time  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  diamond-powder.  It  appears  to  me 
more  probable  that  the  corundum-ftone  (commonly  term¬ 
ed  adamantine  fpar)  was  ufed  both  by  the  Hindoo  lapi¬ 
daries  and  the  engravers  of  Egypt.  This  fpar  has  not 
been  known  in  England  above  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
very  imperfectly  known  until  about  fix  years  ago,  when 
its  hiftory  and  properties  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Greville,  on  unqueffionable  au¬ 
thorities  tranfmitted  from  India.  It  is  at  p  re  lent  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cutting  and  polifliing  of  precious  Hones,  by 
the  Indian  lapidaries,  and  alfo  by  thofe  of  China  ;  and  has 
been  fo  employed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is,  of  all 
fubltances,  in  point  of  hardnefs,  next  to  the  diamond,  and 
confequently  will  operate  on  all  llones  that  are  lefs  hard  ; 
and,  as  it  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  peninfula  of 
India,  where  the  natives  ufe  it  as  we  do  emery,  it  is  very 
likely  to  have  be*en  carried  along  with  the  precious  Hones 
to  Egypt ;  or  it  is  even  probable  that  Egypt  itfelf  pro¬ 
duces  the  corundum-ffone.  From  Mr.  Greville’s  memoir, 
combined  With  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
"Britannica  under  the  article  Emerald,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that,  if  the  famous  emerald-mine  in  the  Thebaic 
defert  fltould  be  re-difcovered,  its  product  would  be  found 
to  be  no  other  than  the  green  corundum-Hone.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  import  land  for  the 
purpofes  of  cutting  and  polifliing  hard  Hones,  from  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  from  India,  which  Hind  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  grit  or  powder  of  corundum.  Had  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  poffeffed  any  better  means  of  effecting  this  purpofe, 
it  would  probably  have  been  tranfmitted  through  the 
Greeks ;  and  Pliny  would  have  known  and  mentioned  it.” 
Lectures  on  Engraving,  1807.  Phil.  Tranf.  1798. 

.Order  VII.  AGGREGATE  or  MIXED  EARTHS. 

Granites,  Granite. — ConiiHing  of  parts,  mofily  in  the 
form  of  cryftals,  cohering  without  any  intermediate  ce¬ 
ment,  and  mixed  without  any  determinate  order;  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  granular  texture,  hard  and  durable,  and  admit¬ 
ting  a  fine  polilh  :  conffituting  the  principal  material  and 
nucleus  of  primitive  lofty  mountains. 

The  effential  ingredients  of  granite  are  feldfpar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  being  the  fame  as  thofe  of  (the  next 
genus)  gneifs,  from  which  granite  differs  chiefly  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  component  parts  :  their  being 
mingled  without  order  or  regularity,  produces  a  granular 
ft ru dure,  while  that  of  gneifs  is  generally  fluty.  It  is, 
probably,  this  granular  nature  of  the  rock  in  queffion 
which  has  procured  it  its  name;  though  Home  authors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  word  granite  is  nothing  but  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  geranites,  a  name  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  that  of 
a  Hone  of  the  colour  of  a  ffork’s  neck.  The  fad  is,  that 
the  word  granite,  which  is  now'  adopted  by  almoff  all 
European  nations,  originated  with  Italian  antiquaries  $ 
and  Tournefort  was  not  the  firff  writer  who  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Belides  the  three  conffituent  parts  of  granite,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  hornblende,  tourmaline,  or  garnet,  is  not  under- 
Hood  to  alter  the  genus  of  the  Hone,  but  only  to  conftitute 
a  fpecitic  difference.  The  proportions  of  thele  conitituent 
parts  vary  exceedingly ;  but  the  felipar  is  upon  the  whole 
inoff  abundant,  and  from  this  in  general  is  derived  the 


predominating  colour  of  granite,  pf  which  there  are  fixty- 
tw'o  fpecies.  According  to  Sauffure,  the  proportion  of 
felfpar  in  Mont  Blanc  and  the  neighbouring  rocks,  is 
nearly  three-fourths  :  the  fame  rocks  contain  fcarcely  any 
mica;  the  place  ot  which  is  fupplied  by  hornblende  or 
ffeatite ;  and  he  reafons  from  the  height  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  elevated  by  fub- 
terraneous  force  from  a  great  depth  beneath  the  furface, 
that  deeply- iituated  granite  in  general  contains  very  little 
mica;  Hrengthening  his  conciulion  by  the  fad,  that  thofe 
fragments  of  granite  which  are  thrown  out  from  volca¬ 
noes,  and  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  a 
great  depth,  contain  very  little  mica. 

Sometimes  the  conHituent  parts  of  granite  are  very  dif- 
tindly  cryHallized,  particularly  the  felfpar.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  the  granite  with  which  the  foot-path  of  Weff- 
minffer-bridge  is  paved;  which  came,  according  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  from  Llanlivery,  near  Fowey,  in  Cornwall.  At 
other  times  the  cryHallization  is  extremely  indiHind ;  fo 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
rock,  from  its  clofe  refemblance  to  fome  varieties  of  the 
Hone  which  in  Scotland  is  called  whin.  Whoever  has 
travelled  in  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  which  abound  with 
granite  and  whin,  and  has  direded  his  obfervation  to 
this  fad,  muH  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  veri¬ 
fying  it :  and,  partly  in  confequence  of  this  great  fimi- 
larity,  Dr.  Hutton  fuppofes  that  granite,  like  whin,  has 
once  been  in  a  Hate  of  igneous  fuiion ;  and  that,  having 
been  forced  up  from  the  deeply-feated  mineral  regions, 
it  has  elevated  the  flrata  at  the  fame  time.  Mr.  Playfair, 
from  whom  the  foregoing  oblervation  is  taken,  adds juff- 
ly,  as  it  appears,  that  granite  has  evidently  undergone  a 
change  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  Hate  ;  as  is  evinced  from 
the  cryflallized  Hrudure  in  which  fome  of  its  component 
parts  are  ufually  found  :  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  highly  probable,  by  the  refults  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  bafait,  & c.  an  account  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1804,  that  this  fluid 
Hate  was  the  confequence  of  Ample  heat.  He  at  leaff  has 
done  away  one  flrong  argument  againfl  the  fuppofition, 
by  flrowing  that  in  maffes  which  have  been  vitrified  and 
cooled  flowly,  cryHallization  adtually  goes  on  after  the 
mafs  itfelf  has  been  conloiidated  :  for,  as  from  the  mutual 
impreflion  of  the  cryHallized  parts  it  appeared  that  in 
fome  inHances  the  leaff  fufible  were  laft  cryHallized,  it 
feemed  impolflble  that  this  cryHallization  could  have 
taken  place  from  a  Hate  of  igneous  fuiion. 

According  both  to  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Dr.  Hutton,  granite 
is  almoff  univerfally  the  balls  on  which  other  rocks,  pri¬ 
mitive  as  well  as  lecondary,  reff.  It  rarely  contains  me¬ 
tallic  minerals;  but  of  thefe  principally  tin  and  fome 
varieties  of  iron  ore.  Though  extremely  hard,  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  worked  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  means 
of  picks  and  wedges :  and,  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  the 
harder  it  is,  the  more  accurately  it  can  be  worked. 

Although  granite  is  the  liardeff  and  one  of  the  moff 
durable  rocks  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  is,  neverthelefs, 
fubjed  to  di /integration,  which  manifeffs  itfelf  not  only 
in  the  crumbling  of  the  furface  of  the  expoled  parts  of 
granitic  beds,  but  likewile  in  the  leparation  of  vaff  maffes, 
which,  being  difunited  by  the  enlargement  of  the  rents 
and  fiffures  that  generally  traverfe  the  granitic  moun¬ 
tains,  or  qrofs  the  flrata  in  a  nearly  vertical  diredion,  are 
partly  precipitated  from  their  high  fituation,  partly  dil- 
placed  in  various  manners,  fo  as  to  produce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  huge  artificial  ffrudures,  and  of  other  objeds  to 
which  the  fancy  of  the  beholder  may  compare  them.  M. 
de  Luc  has  feen  on  the  Rielenbirge,  in  Silefia,  a  number 
of  pillars  produced  by  fuch  difintegration,  both  foiitary 
and  grouped  together,  in  a  ffraight  line,  and,  at  a  dii- 
tance,  prelenting  the  appearance  of  many  high  piles  of 
gourds. 

The  Adon-fliolo  mountains  in  Dauria,  which  confiff 
of  granite,  are,  according  to  Pallas,  in  many  parts  broken 
into  all  manner  of  lhapes,  reprefenting  vaff  ruins,  grottos, 
and  immenle  flat  maffes  piled  on  one  another  in  all  di- 
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ve&ions.  Several  of  the  mountains  are,  as  it  were,  ftrewed 
with  blocks  of  granite,  which,  at  a  diilance,  appear  as 
numerous  herds  of  cattle;  and  it  is  this  circumftance 
which  is  faid  to  have  procured  this  ridge  the  name  of 
Adon:lholo ,  a  Mongole  word,  denoting  “  herd-like  moun¬ 
tains.”  All  theie  detached  rocks  are  fragments  of  the 
vaft  ftrata  of  granite  that  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Dauric  mountains.  The  fummits  of  the  Goatfield  and 
other  mountains  of  Arran  have  the  appearance  of  huge 
walls  compoled  of  large  granite  mafl'es. 

At  Huelgouet,  in  Low'er  Brittany,  we  are  informed  by 
Monnet,  as  alfo  in  the  Vofges,  enormous  maffes  of  gra¬ 
nite  are  feen  piled  on  one  another,  and  forming  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  groups.  The  granite  being  here  divided  into 
maffes  by  Allures,  which  are  filled  up  with  granite  pof- 
ie  fling  lefs  folidity,  this  latter  is  fooner  adted  upon  by 
atmofpheric  agency,  whence,  by  its  difintegration,  the 
maffes  become  perfectly  detached,  and  adopt  various  po¬ 
rtions.  But,  befides  the  accidental  groups  formed  by 
the  rolling  down  of  the  rocks,  there  are  other  groups  of 
granitic  rocks  at  Huelgouet,  that  appear  to  be  in  their 
natural  polition  ;  and  many  of  them  form  an  affemblage 
of  rock-maffes,  which  have  perfectly  a  rhomboidal  form, 
and  are  regularly  joined  to  each  other  by  means  of  their 
correfponding  planes.  One  of  the  infulated  rocks  in  a  group 
at  Huelgouet,  is  called  Pierre  branlante ,  or  the  rocking- 
lione:  it  is  twenty-one  feet  long,  feven  feet  high,  and 
<*ight  feet  w-ide,  and  its  cubical  content  is  1160  feet:  it 
is  fo  accurately  polled  on  the  edge  of  another  rock,  which 
ferves  for  its  bale,  that  the  ftrength  of  a  few  men  fuffices 
to  change  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  communicate  an 
ofcillatory  motion  to  it.  The  phenomenon  of  roclting- 
Jiones  is  not  unknown  in  this  country ;  the  largeft  is  that 
feen  at  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  where  they  are  called 
Logan-ftones  ;  it  weighs  upwards  of  lixty  tons,  retting  on 
another  rock  of  granite  of  confiderable  height  dole  on 
the  lea- ill  ore.  “  The  two  ftones,”  fays  Mr.  Playfair,  who 
avails  himfelf  of  this  phenomenon  among  others  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  migration  of  ttony  mattes,  “  touch  bat  in  a  fmall 
lpot,  their  furfaces  being  confiderably  convex  towards 
one  another.  The  uppermoft  is  fo  nearly  in  an  equili¬ 
brium,  that  it  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  ftrength  of 
a  man,  though  to  overlet  it  entirely  would  require  a  vaft 
force.  This  ariles  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ftone 
being  fomewhat  lower  than  the  centre  of  curvature  of  that 
part  of  it  on  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  roll ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  any  motion  im prefled  on  the 
ftone  forces  its  centre  of  gravity  to  rife,  (though  not  very 
confiderably,)  by  which  means  it  returns  whenever  the 
force  is  removed,  and  vibrates  backward  and  forward, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  reft.  Were  it  required  to  remove  the 
ftone  from  its  place,  it  might  be  moft  eafily  done,  by 
cutting  oft' a  part,  or  blowing  it  away  with  gun- powder; 
the  ftone  would  then,  lofe  its  balance,  would  tumble  from 
its  pedeftal,  and  might  roll  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
Now,  what  art  is  here  fuppofed  to  perform,  nature  herfelf 
in  time  will  probably  eft'eft.  If  the  wafte  on  one  fide  of 
this  great  inafs  fnall  exceed  that  on  the  oppofite  in  more 
than  a  certain  proportion,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  that 
proportion  will  be  always  maintained,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  Logan-ftone  will  be  fubverted,  never  to  return.  Thus 
we  perceive  how  motion  may  be  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bined  adtion  of  the  decompoiition  and  gravitation  of  large 
mafl'es  of  rock.” 

It  was  probably  from  feeing  the  fantaftical  and  imita¬ 
tive  forms  produced  by  granitic  cliffs,  and  by  the  difin¬ 
tegration  of  granite,  that  M.  Vitte  framed  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  hypothelis  refpecting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
the-.ruins  of  Perfepolis,  Palmyra,  ail'd  Balbec;  all  which, 
together  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Girgentum,  the 
palaces  of  the  incas  in  Peru,  See.  Sc c.  were  conlidered  by 
that  antiquary  as  productions  of  nature! 

The  ule  made  of  granite  is  manifold;  it  is  employed 
for  building,  paving,  fteps,  for  troughs  in  ftamping-mills, 
for  millftones,  &c.  The  ufe  of  granite  for  architectural 
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and  economical  purpofes,  is  perhaps  no-where  more  am¬ 
ply  difplayed  than  at  Peterfburg,  where  not  only  the  im¬ 
perial  and  other  palaces,  but  .even  ordinary  dwelling- 
houfes,  have  their  lower  parts  lined  with  flabs  of  granite. 
The  left  bank  of  the  great  Neva,  from  the  foundery  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cronftadt,  and  both  banks  of  the  Fontanka, 
and  of  the  Catharine  Canal,  are  lined  by  high  walls  con- 
itrudted  of  fuch  flabs  of  granite;  as  are  many  bridges  over 
the  Neva,  baluftrades,  Sc c.  The  pillars,  ftairs,  balconies, 
See.  in  the  palace  of  Cronftadt,  are  almoft  all  of  the  finelt 
kinds  of  granite.  Thole  employed  for  ornamental  archi¬ 
tecture  are  cut  and  poliihed  by  lapidaries ;  but  thole  in¬ 
tended  for  lefs  delicate  purpofes,  fuch  as  common  flabs, 
fteps,  cylinders,  troughs,  &c.  are  worked  by  the  peafants, 
particularly  thole  of  Onoielk.  The  rock,  which  ferves  as 
a  pedeftal  of  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at 
St.  Peterlburg,  is  of  granite  :  the  block  was  originally  32 
feet  long,  21  feet  thick,  and  17  feet  high  ;  but,  in  order 
to  give  it  its  prefent  fliape,  imitative  of  a  pifturefque  na¬ 
tural  rock,  it  has  been  much  diminilhed  in  fize.  This 
block  was  dilengaged  from  a  fwamp,  about  forty  verfts 
from  Peterlburg  :  its  weight  was  calculated  to  be  above 
three  millions  of  pounds. 

1.  Granites  iimplex,  or  Ample  granite:  confiding  of 
felfpar  and  quartz.  Found  in  the  Subaudic,  Swifs,  Sibe¬ 
rian,  and  Scotch,  mountains,  and  detached  near  Geneva. 
The  component  parts  varyas  to  their  predomination,  but 
the  particles  of  felfpar  are.  fometimes  fo  combined  with 
tranfparent  quartz  as  to  referable  Syriac  letters. 

2.  Granites  genuinus,  or  true  granite:  confining  of 
felfpar,  quartz,  and  mica.  This  moft  common  kind  of 
granite  is  found  in  primitive  and  fometimes  in  lecondary 
mountains  in  moft  parts  of  the  globe,  in  innumerable 
varieties  of  hardnefs,  proportion,  diftribution,  and  colour 
of  parts.  Sometimes  it  is  found  mixed  with  other  mine¬ 
rals,  as  Ihorl,  hornblende,  cryftals  of  garnet,  fteatite,  and 
alumine.  It  melts  in  a  high  degree  of  heat,  leaving  how¬ 
ever  the  quartz  unaltered.  The  felfpar  is  often  lielh- 
colour;  the  quartz  generally  white,  rarely  greenifh.  It 
takes  a  very  high  polifh ;  and  on  this  account  has  for  many 
ages  been  ufed  in  the  architedlure  of  columns,  palaces, 
churches,  ;»nd  various  ornaments. 

3.  Granites  fyenites,  fienite,  or  green-ftone  :  confining' 
of  felfpar,  quartz,  and  hornblende.  Found  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Norway,  Saxony,  See.  fometimes  in  large  mattes, 
fometimes  in  fmaller  granulations  :  the  component  parts 
vary  much  ;  but  the  hornblende  and  felfpar  generally 
predominate,  and  the  quartz  in  very  fmall  proportion  : 
the  colour  of  the  felfpar  and  quartz  .is  generally  white, 
and  the  hornblende  black  or  black-green. 

Mr.  Bake  well,  who  in  the  year  1812  was  engaged  in  a 
mineralogical  examination  of  the  inexhauftibie  mineral- 
wealth  of  Cham  wood  Foreft  in  Leicefterfliire,  for  the  earl 
of  Moira,  (now  marquis  of  Haftings,)  difeovered,  amqngft 
the  granitic  rocks  of  that  diftridl,  a  variety  of  fienite 'of 
Angular  beauty,  furpaffing  that  from  Egypt,  or  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Like  other  ftones  of  this  fpecies,  it 
conlifts  principally  of  hornblende  and  felfpar;  the  latter 
is  of  a  pale-red  colour,  the  former  is  cryftalline,  and  of 
a  beautiful  green,  refembling  fmaragdite.  It  exifts  in 
large  blocks,  and  might  be  applied  to  purpofes  of  orna¬ 
mental  or  fepulchral  architecture,  and  fculpture.  It  is 
from  this  kind  of  ftone  that  the  durable  monuments  of 
antiquity  were  conltrudled. 

Corjicnn  orbicular  granite.  This  beautiful  rock  (which 
probably  belongs  to  the  fienite  formation)  was  difeovered 
by  M.  Banal,  in  the  ifland  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Its  compofition  is  very  extraordinary ;  it  has  a  bails  of 
ordinary  grey  granite,  which,  however,  in  moft  parts,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  confiderable  portion  of  hornblende.  But  what 
more  particularly  characterizes  it,  is  a  number  of  balls, 
of  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  each  compoled  of 
fe'veral  concentric  and  perfedlly-paraiiel  layers,  the  outer- 
moil  of  which,  generally  white,  opaque,  and  two  or  three 
lines  thick,  is  compoled  of  quartz  and  felfpar,  blended 
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in  various  proportions,  and  exhibiting  a  radiated  appear¬ 
ance,  rather  converging  towards  the  centre  of  the  ball. 
The  fecond  layer,  which  is  of  a  greeniih-black  colour, 
and  about  one  line  thick,  is  compofed  of  fine  laminar 
hornblende  ;  and  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  white,  generally 
tranflucid,  quartz  layer,  of  about  four  or  five  lines  in 
thicknefs,  inclufive  of  two  or  three  very  thin  layers  of 
hornblende,  that  are  generally  feen  within  the  fubftance 
of  this  third  principal  layer.  Each  of  thefe  layers  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  equal  thicknefs  in  the  whole  of  its  circumfe¬ 
rence.  Thele  three  parts  may  be  confidered  as  the  coat¬ 
ing:  the  interior  of  each  ball  is  lefs  defined  than  the  fur¬ 
rounding  layers ;  it  confilts  of  a  blackilh  and  a  whitifii 
fubftance,  the  former  furrounded  by  and  palling  into  the 
latter,  the  centre  of  which  is  ufually  a  dark-grey  fpot. 

The  quarry  of  this  rock  is  unknown,  a  fingle  block 
only  having  been  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Valinco,  in  Corfica : 
its  weight  was  about  eighty  pounds ;  but  it  was  foon 
broken  into  fmall  fragments,  which  are  now  diftributed 
among  colle<5tors.  There  is  a  beautiful  vafe  of  it,  one 
foot  fix  inches  high,  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Dedree.  The 
granite  of  Corfica  is  figured  by  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, 
in  his  Eflai  de  Geologie,  and  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  Exotic 
Mineralogy. 

4.  Granites  fcorlinus :  confifting  of  felfpar,  quartz,  and 
fliorl.  Found  commonly  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden, 
Silefia,  and  Swifierland. 

5.  Granites  granaticus :  confifting  of  felfpar,  quartz, 
and  garnets.  Found  in  the  Swifs  and  Swedilh  mountains. 

6.  Granites  viridis  :  confifting  of  felfpar,  quartz,  and 
amarus.  Found  commonly  in  the  mountains  of  Swifler- 
land. 

7.  Granites  talcofus :  confifting  of  felfpar,  quartz,  and 
talc.  Found  nearLintz  in  Upper  Auftria. 

8.  Granites  micaceus :  compofed  of  felfpar  and  mica. 
Found  very  rarely  in  Swifierland  and  Silefia,  in  Finland 
and  Gothland,  and  detached  near  Geneva  and  Vefuvius. 

9.  Granites  calcarius:  compofed  of  felfpar  and  calca¬ 
reous  fpar.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius; 
brittle,  not  hard,  effervefcing  with  acids,  and  fometimes 
containing  fmall  portions  of  fcorl,  mica,  alumine. 

10.  Granites  grandaevus  :  compofed  of  mica  and  horn¬ 
blende.  Found  fometimes  in  large  rocks,  in  various 
mountains  of  Swifierland,  Sweden,  and  Bohemia ;  fre¬ 
quently  rich  in  veins  of  iron.  A  dull-greeniih  variety 
is  generally  uled  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden  as  a  flux  for 
iron-ore. 

11.  Granites  fcorlaceus:  compofed  of  felfpar  and  fliorl. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  and  near  Vefu¬ 
vius;  fometimes  containing  mica  or  hornblende. 

12.  Granites  fquamofus:  compofed  of  felfpar  and  horn¬ 
blende.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  and  in 
Zealand ;  often  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  mica  or 
fliorl. 

13.  Granites  granatinus:  compofed  of  felfpar  and  gar¬ 
nets.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  in  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

14.  Granites  nitens  :  compofed  of  felfpar,  garnets,  and 
mica.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland. 

15.  Granites  tricolor:  compofed  of  felfpar,  garnets, 
and  Ihorl.  16.  Granites  dichrous  :  compofed  of  felfpar, 
granatine,  and  common  fliorl.  17.  Granites  albo-fufcus  : 
compofed  of  felfpar,  granatine,  fliorl,  and  mica.  18.  Gra¬ 
nites  elegans :  compofed  of  felfpar,  garnets,  and  aftinote. 
All  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

19.  Granites  micans :  compofed  of  felfpar,  mica,  and 
fliorl.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  and  in 
Vefuvius  ;  fometimes  the  mica,  fometimes  the  fliorl,  pre¬ 
dominating,  in  larger  or  lefs  particles;  garnets  are  fome¬ 
times  found  immerfed. 

20.  Granites  lamellofus':  confifting  of  felfpar,  mica,  and 
fliorl.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland  ;  fometimes 
one  fometimes  the  other  ingredient  predominating. 

21.  Granites  cretaceus :  confifting  of  felfpar,  mica,  and 
chalk.  22,  Granites  gioeni:  confifting  of  felipar,  garnets, 
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and  hornblende.  23.  Granites  varius ;  confifting  of  fel¬ 
fpar,  aftinote,  and  fliorl.  24.  Granites  leucomelas  :  con¬ 
fifting  of  felfpar,  a&inote,  and  hornblende.  Thefe  fpe- 
cies  are  all  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

25.  Granites  muriaticus  r  confifting  of  felfpar,  mica, 
and  bitter  earth.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland, 

26.  Granites  ferpentinus  :  confifting  of  felfpar,  ferpen- 
tine,  and  quartz.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Tranlyl- 
vania,  and  eafily  moulders  into  alumine. 

27.  Granites  garpenbergenfis :  confifting  of  the  greater 
part  quartz  and  mica.  Found  near  Garpenburg  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  containing  veins  of  copper  or  iron,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Silefia,  Saxony,  and  Swifierland;  likewifc  de¬ 
tached  in  Spain. 

0.  Avanturine :  with  the  foliations  of  filvery  or  gold 
mica  fo  interfperfed  as  to  exhibit  a  rich  luftre  when 
polifhed. 

28.  Granites  bicolor:  confifting  of  quartz,  mica,  and 
Ihorl.  29.  Granites  corneus :  confifting  of  quartz,  mica, 
and  hornblende.  30.  Granites  triplex :  confifting  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  garnets.  31.  Granites  glacialis  :  con¬ 
fifting  of  quartz,  mica,  and  amarus.  Found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Swifierland. 

32.  Granites  inconfpicuus:  compofed  of  quartz  and 
hornblende.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  and 
even  near  Altenberg  in  Saxony. 

33.  Granites  helveticus:  compofed  of  quartz,  horn¬ 
blende,  and  garnets.  34.  Granites  yariegatus  :  compofed 
of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  amarus.  Found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Swifierland. 

35.  Granites  capillaris :  compofed  of  pellucid  quartz, 
and  fpicules  of  granadille.  Found  detached  in  the  Ural 
valleys  of  Siberia:  admits  a  very  high  polifli:  the  fpike- 
lets  are  yellowith  or  reddith,  fometimes  dull  red,  immerfed 
in  tranfparent  colourlefs  quartz. 

36.  Granites  acicularis :  compofed  of  pellucid  quartz, 
and  fpicules  of  aftinote.  Found  detached  at  the  bafe  of 
the  Sabaudic  mountains  near  Geneva. 

37.  Granites  melaleucos :  compofed  of  quartz  and  Ihorl. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland  and  Sweden. 

38.  Granites  Hoepneri :  confifting  of  quartz,  horn¬ 
blende,  and  fliorl.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swilfer- 
Iand. 

39.  Granites  efflorefcens :  confifting  of  quartz,  fliorl, 
and  amarus.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland  ; 
and  frequently  contains  efflorefcent  fulphat  of  magnefia. 

40.  Granites  Tirolenfis  :  confifting  of  quartz,  Ihorl,  and 
garnets.  Found  in  the  Swifs  and  Tyrolefe  mountains, 
near  Zillerthal. 

41.  Granites  Bavaricus !  confifting  of  quartz  and  gar¬ 
nets.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Auftria,  Hungary,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
valleys  which  border  upon  them :  the  garnets  are  red, 
and  the  quartz  grey  or  greenifli,  rarely  grafs-green. 

42.  Granites  duriflimus :  confifting  of  quartz,  granites, 
and  amarus.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland. 

43.  Granites  talcifer:  confifting  of  the  greater  part 
quartz  and  talc.  Found  in  the  Alps  near  Clavennam 
and  Marmels ;  fometimes  rendered  yellowifh  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  iron  ochre. 

44.  Granites  fplendidus  :  confifting  of  quartz,  and  fmall 
particles  of  mica  and  iron  pyrites  interfperfed.  Found 
detached  in  the  Ukrane  mountains ;  and  is  very  fplendid 
when  polilhed. 

45.  Granites  homogeneus:  confifting  of  mica,  horn¬ 
blende,  and  ihorl.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland. 

46.  Granites  nitidulus :  confifting  of  mica  and  horn¬ 
blende.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius;  and 
has  often  garnets  immerfed  in  it. 

47.  Granites  zillenfis  :  compofed  of  mica  and  fliorl. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  and  in-the  valley 
Zillerthal,  between  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg.  The  cryftals 
of  ihorl  are  fometimes  larger,  fometimes  l'maller:  and  not 
unfrequently  eleftric. 

48.  Granites  granatifer :  compofed  of  mica  and  garnets. 

Found 
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Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  Carinthia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  Italy. 

49.  Granites  montanus  :  compofed  of  mica,  Ihorl,  and 
garnets.  50.  Granites  virel'cens  :  compofed  of  mica,  Ihorl, 
and  amarus,  or  bitter  earth.  Found  in  the  mountains  of 
Swifierland. 

51.  Granites  radiatus  :  compofed  of  mica  and  adlinote. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland,  particularly  St. 
Gothard. 

5 z.  Granites  olivinus :  compofed  of  mica  and  olivin. 

53.  Granites  chlorofti&us  :  compofed  of  fhorl  and  olivine. 

54.  Granites  gemmaceus  :  compofed  of  garnets  and  oli¬ 
vin.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

55.  Granites  fimilaris :  confiding  of  garnets  and  Ihorl. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swiilerland,  and  detached 
round  Vefuvius,  with  fometimes  a  mixture  of  mica. 

56.  Granites  affinis :  confiding  of  granatine  and  genu¬ 
ine  diorl.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

57.  Granites  montium :  confiding  of  garnets,  diorl,  and 
hornblende.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland. 

58.  Granites  bradleatus  :  confiding  of  garnets  and  horn¬ 
blende.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swifierland. 

59.  Granites  argentatus :  confiding  of  garnets,  mica, 
and  fpar.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

60.  Granites  lamellatus :  confiding  of  mica  and  fpar. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 

61.  Granites  lucidus :  confiding  of  aftinote  and  fpar. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius ;  and  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  an  amygdalite. 

62.  Granites  albedinus :  confiding  of  albedus  and  mar¬ 
ble.  Found  round  Vefuvius ;  and  is  hardly  of  this  genus. 

Gneissum. — Compofed  of  parts  cohering  together 
without  any  intermediate  cement,  often  in  the  form  of 
crydals,  and  fometimes  alternating  in  layers,  of  a  Jlaty 
(or  rarely  a  fibrous)  texture,  forming  plates  laid  on  each 
other.  Found  in  lofty  primitive  mountains,  generally 
reding  upon  beds  of  granite  :  hard,  not  melting  before 
the  blowpipe,  nor  mouldering  in  the  air. 

Gneifs  is,  like  granite,  eflentially  compofed  of  quartz, 
felfpar,  and  mica ;  but  its  drufture  is  in  the  mafs  fchif-- 
tofe,  the  feveral  laminae  being  feparated  from  each  other 
by  thin  drata  of  fcales  or  plates  of  mica ;  and,  from  the 
joint  confideration  of  its  compofition  and  firu&ure,  it  is 
occafionally  called  J'chijlofe  granite,  and  granitic  fchiftus. 
The  done  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  built  the  Ed'dyfione 
light-houfe  appears,  by  his  defcription,  to  have  been  a 
fpecies  of  gneifs  having  a  degree  of  eladicity.  Gneifs  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  mod  ancient  rock  after  granite,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  placed  immediately  over  it ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Kir.wan,  where  gneifs  is  contiguous  to  granite,  its 
quartz,  and  felfpar  are  more  apparent ;  and  the  micace¬ 
ous  part  lefs  predominant ;  where  more  didant  from  gra¬ 
nite,  the  contrary  happens.  Of  all  rocks,  gneifs  is  the 
mod  metalliferous  ;  and  almod  every  metal  has  been 
found  in  this  matrix.  The  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
and  the  filver-mines  of  Koniglberg  in  Norway,  are  in 
gneifs.  Garnets  are  very  often  found  in  gneifs ;  and 
fometimes  in  very  great  quantity.  There  are  thirty-one 
fpecies. 

1.  Gneiflum  fornacum,  or  common  gneifs:  confiding 
of  the  greater  part  quartz  and  mica.  Found  in  molt 
mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  in  innumerable  va¬ 
rieties  of  proportion,  combination,  didribution,  colour, 
and  hardnefs  ;  and  is  chiefly  covered  with  argillaceous 
flate,  fand,  and  limedone.  It  is  formed  of  diflintd  plates 
laid  on  each  other,  and  feparated  by  thin  layers  of  mica ; 
and  is  generally  rich  in  metallic  ores.  It  is  ufed  for  lay¬ 
ing  the  beds  of  large  melting-furnaces  ;  hence  the  trivial 
©r  fpecific  name,  fornacum. 

2.  GneiiTum  micaceum,  or  micaceous  fchiltus  :  quartz 
and  mica  are  the  eflentialiy-condituent  parts  of  this  rock  ; 
the  mica  generally  predominating  confiderably.  The 
fchidofe  character  of  this  is  much  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  common  gneifs  j  but  the  one  graduates  into  the 
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other  almod  imperceptibly.  The  laminae  are  fometimes 
remarkably  contorted,  as  if  fome  force  had  been  applied 
to  them  when  in  a  foft  date.  Micaceous  fchidus  pafles 
infenfibly  into  the  date  in  which  it  is  called  roofing  -flute. 
It  occurs  in  Norway,  forming  entire  mountains,  of  a  lil- 
very  colour  and  fplendour ;  the  plates  of  mica  are  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  clofely  compared  together,  fo  as  to 
form  didinid  tables  ;  the  quartz  is  difpofed  in  fmall  veins, 
granulations,  or  larger  drata. 

3.  GneiiTum  alpinum,  or  alpine  gneifs:  confiding  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  garnets.  Found  in  mod  lofty  alpine 
mountains  of  Europe.  The  mica  is  modly  filvery,  fome¬ 
times  predominant,  fometimes  pretty  equally  didributed, 
fometimes  hardly  vifible.  The  garnets  are  more  com¬ 
monly  red  than  brown  ;  fometimes  of  a  common  form  and 
of  confiderable  lize,  fometimes  crydallized  and  lefs  :  the 
plates  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  frequently  undulate. 
Sometimes  there  is  found  with  it  a  portion  of  diorl,  talc, 
or  felfpar ;  when  the  quartz  is  in  greater  proportion,  it 
is  made  into  mill-dones. 

4.  GneiiTum  fcorlinum,  or  Ihorl-gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  fhorl.  Found  in  the  mountains  of 
Swifierland,  efpecially  St.  Gothard’s  ;  in  thole  of  Hun¬ 
gary  near  Schemnitz ;  and  containing  veins  of  gold  or 
filver;  and  in  thofe  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Norway. 

5.  GneiiTum  Altenbergenfe,  or  Altenberg  gneils :  con¬ 
fiding  of  quartz,  mica,  and  lhorlite.  Found  near  Alten¬ 
berg  in  Saxony  ;  having  veins  of  tin  within  it. 

6.  GneiiTum  radians,  or  radiant  gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  adfinote.  Found  in  Jemtia  in  Sweden. 

7.  GneiiTum  Saxon um,  or  Saxon  gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  felfpar.  Found  in  the  mountains  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Swifierland,  and  Silelia,  rarely  in  the 
Carpathic  mountains;  in  great  varieties  of  proportion, 
colour,  and  condituent  parts  ;  the  mica  is  generally  pre¬ 
dominant,  and  the  felfpar  the  lead. 

8.  GneiiTum  Bornii,  or  argillaceous  fchidus  :  confiding 
of  quartz,  mica,  and  alumine.  Found  in  the  metallic 
mountains  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  ; 
and  is  often  ufed  as  a  whetdone  to  lharpen  feythes  and 
large  indruments.  Born's  Ind.  Fojj'. 

9.  GneiiTum  Jemticum,  or  Jemtian  gneifs:  confiding 
of  quartz,  mica,  and  deatite.  Found  in  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  of  Jemtia.  It  differs  a  little  from  others  of  its  genus 
in  gradually  mouldering  away  when  expofed  to  the  at- 
mofphere. 

10.  Gneiflum  fpatofum,  or  fparry  gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz,  diorl,  and  felfpar.  Found  near  Halbendorf  in 
Saxony. 

11.  GneiiTum  topafinum,  topaz-gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz,  fhorl-,  and  topaz.  Found  at  Schneekendein  near 
Auerback  in  Voigtland. 

12.  Gneiflum  comeum,  or  hornblende  Ihiflus  :  confid¬ 
ing  of  quartz  and  hornblende.  Found  at  Portfoy  in 
Scotland  ;  Saxony,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Colour  be¬ 
tween  greenilh  and  raven  black,  and  gives  a  greenilh-grey 
dreak.  Texture  radiate,  and-  breaking  into  indetermi¬ 
nate  fragments  ;  is  liardilh,  and  frequently  found  mixed 
with  fmall  particles  of  mica  or  garnets. 

13.  Gneiflum  argillofum,  or  clay-gneifs  :  confiding  of 
quartz  and  alumine.  Found  in  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

14.  Gneiflum  cotianun,  or  polilhing  gnefs  :  confiding 
of  alumine  and  mica-  Found  in  Norway  and  Sweden  ; 
hardilh,  melting  in  the  fire;  and  is  uled  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  polifli  lteel  indruments.  Probably  not  of  this 
genus. 

15.  Gneiflum  Aeatiticum,  or  fteatite-gneifs :  confiding 
of  deatite  and  mica.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Hungary,  See.  foft,  and  is  ufed  for  the 
walls  of  melting-furnaces,  and,  when  feparated  into  thin 
plates,  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  Probably  not  of  this 
genus. 

16.  GneiiTum  graniticum  :  confiding  of  common  diorl, 
garnets,  and  feilpar.  17.  Gneiflum  bicolor:  confiding 
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of  i'norl,  gjid  felfpar.  18.  Gneiffum  olivinum :  compofed 
of  mica,  garnets,  and  olivin.  Found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vefuvius. 

19.  Gneiffum  lucidum  :  compofed  of  mica  and  horn¬ 
blende.  Found  in  Sweden,  and  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains. 

20.  Gneiffum  triplex :  compofed  of  mica,  hornblende, 
and  quartz.  21.  Gneiffum  fyeniticum  :  compofed  of 
hornblende,  felfpar,  and  quartz.  22.  Gneiffum  Iquamo- 
fum  :  compofed  of  hornblende  and  felfpar.  23.  Gneiffum 
gjranatimun  :  compofed  of  hornblende  and  garnets.  24.. 
Gneiffum  fplendidum  :  compofed  of  hornblende,  mica, 
and  garnets.  25.  Gneiffum  quadruplex  :  compofed  of 
hornblende,  mica,  garnets,  and  quartz,  26.  Gneiffum 
lamellofum  :  compofed  of  hornblende  and  fhorl.  Found 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

'  27.  Gneiffum  bafalticum;:  compofed  of  mica  ami  elec¬ 
trical  fhorl.  Found  in  the  Salzfburg  and  Tyrolefe  valleys. 

28.  Gneiffum  glandulol’um  :  compofed  of  mica  and 
garnets.  29.  Gneiffum  durum  :  compofed  of  mica,  gar¬ 
nets,  and  quartz.  30.  Gneiffum  quartfofum  :  compofed 
of  garnets  and  quartz.  Found  in  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains. 

31.  Gneiffum  micans,  or  fhining  gneifs  :  compofed  of 
fhining  marble  and  mica ;  of  which  there  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  :  a.  with  golden  mica  fcattered  among  the  marble  ; 
|3.  with  green  mica  dilpofed  in  flrata,  Found  detached 
in  Sicily,  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Caputo.  The  lecond  va¬ 
riety  in  Greece.  Probably  not  of  this  genus. 

Amygdalites,  Almond  Stone.— Cpnfilting  of  various 
rounded  or  elliptical  flones  of  different  fizes,  imbedded 
together,  and  forming  an  irregular  mafs;  occurring  prin¬ 
cipally  in  mountains  of  a  later  date,  and- generally  moul¬ 
dering  when  expofed  to  the  air.  There  are  fifty-five  fpe- 
xbes,  in  four  divifions,  according  as  the  bafe  is  talc,  lime, 
clay,  or  flint. 

•  I.  With  a  talcofe  bafe.  1.  Amygdalites  rhaeticus  :  con¬ 
fiding  of  lleatite  and  liornftone.  Found  in  Defpiner  Alp, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grilons.  Pale  green  ;  the  horn- 
ftone  grey. 

а.  Amygdalites  fornacum  :  compofed  of  lleatite  and 
barytes.  Found  in  the  valley  Urfexen,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  after  cutting  it  into  thick  plates,  make  kilns  of  it. 
Colour  greenifli-grey  ;  the  barytes  grey,  and  rough,  with 
prominent  glandules.  It  is  not  eaiily  turned  into  vales  ; 
and  becomes  full  of  cracks  in  the  fire,  unlefs  it  be  ex¬ 
pofed  to  it  in  fufliciently-large  plate's. 

3.  Amygdalites  glanduloius  :  compofed  of  ferpentine 
or  marble  and  fpar.  Found  in  Italy,  and  near  Schwart- 
zenburg  in  Saxony. 

■  4.  Amygdalites  homogeneus  :  compofed  of  ferpentine 
and  pot-flone;  Found  near  Zoelig  in  Saxony. 

.  5.  Amygdalites  leucochToros  :  compofed  of  ferpentine 
and  quartz.  Found  near  Sala  in  Sweden;  of  a  whitifh- 
green  colour. 

б.  Amygdalites  granaticus  :  compofed  of  afbeltus  and 
garnet.  Found  in  the  Tyrolefe  mountains  and  Lapland  ; 
writh. fometimes  admail  mixture  of  mica. 

II.  With  a  calcareous  bafe.  7.  Amygdalites  ophites  : 
confining  of-  marble  and  ferpentine.  f  ound  in  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  Africa  ;  generally  white,  the  ler- 
pentine  green  or  black. 

8.  Amygdalites  Hetruricus  :  confiftingof  macigno  and 
ferpentine,  w  ith  glandules  of  marble  or  alumine.  Found 
in  Tuicany  near  Fiefoli. 

III.  With  an  argillaceous  bale.  9.  Amygdalites  primi- 

genius :  compofed  of  alumine  and  quartz.  Found  in 
.Sweden.  ■  _  - 

10.  Amygdalites  afbeftinus  :  compofed  of  alumine,  af- 
bellus,  and  garnets.  Found  near  Orpes  in  Bohemia  ; 
containing  a  vein  of  iron  ore,  with  fometimes  a  little  lhorl, 
wolfram,  mica,  or  hornblende. 

11.  Amygdalites  lamellofus :  compofed  of  alumine, 
hornblende,  and  fpar.  Found  near  Schneeburg  in  Saxony. 


1 2.  Amygdalites  casmentarius  :  compofed  of  tarras  and 
lavas.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

1 3.  Amygdalites  wacca  :  compofed  of  wacken  and  fpar. 
Found  frequently  in  Saxony. 

14.  Amygdalites  fordidus  :  compofed  of  wacken  and 
quartz.  Found  near  Joachimthal  in  Bohemia. 

13.  Amygdalites  ferpentinus  :  compofed  of  trap  and 
ferpentine.  Found  in  the  ftratified  mountains  of  Italy 
and  Silelia  ;  the  trap  moll  commonly  brown,  the  ferpen¬ 
tine  dull  green  ;  the  nodules  very  much  referable  fruit,  or 
elliptical  or  globular  feeds. 

16.  Amygdalites  fteatiticus :  compofed  of  trap  and 
fteatite.  Found  in  the  duchy  of  Bipontium  and  Fran¬ 
conia. 

17.  Amygdalites  vulgaris,  common  almond-ltone,  or 
amygdaloid  :  compofed  of  trap  and  fpar.  Found  in  Der- 
byfliire  and  other  parts  of  Britain  ;  in  Italy,  Saxony,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Hungary,  See.  in  ftratified  mountains,  and  is  often 
the  matrix  of  agate  and  chalcedony.  The  fpar  is  always 
white,  with  fometimes  a  coating,  of  green  alumine ;  the 
glandules  are  larger  or  lefs,  and  more  or  lefs  thickly  dif- 
perfed  through  the  mafs,  which  is  red,  brown,  green, 
grey,  or  black ;  there  is  iikewile  often  an  admixture  of 
mica,  green  alumine,  or  felfpar. 

18.  Amygdalites  gypfeus  :  compofed  of  trap  and  fele- 
nite.  Found  in  the  duchy  of  Bipontium,  or  Deuxponts, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

19.  Amygdalites  variolofus  :  compofed  of  trap  and  li- 
thornarg.  Found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony  ;  the  lithomarg 
white. 

20.  Amygdalites  asruginofus  :  compofed  of  trap  and 
green  alumine.  Found  in  the  vaft  mountains  near  Eram- 
ihey  in  Bohemia,  near  Zwickaw  in  Saxony,  and  near  Ile- 
feld  in  Hercynia.  The  trap  moflly  brown. 

21.  Amygdalites  zeolithicus  :  compofed  of  trap  and 
globules  of  zeolite.  Found  in  the  duchy  of  Bipontium. 

22.  Amygdalites  tuberofus :  compofed  of  trap  and 
glandules  of  quartz.  Found  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

23.  Amygdalites  chalcedonius  :  compofed  of  trap  and 
chalcedony.  Found  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The 
chalcedony  is  frequently  in  a  botryoidal  form,  and  fome- 
times  pellucid  like  glafs,  or  refembling  opal. 

24.  Amygdalites  chlorofti&os  :  compofed  of  columnar 
bafaltand  lleatite.  Found  in  bafaltic  flrata  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  near  Gottingen.  The  glandules  of  lleatite 
are  greenifh,  fparingly  fcattered  ;  the  bafalt  black. 

25..  Amygdalites  fpatofus  :  compofed  of  columnar  ba¬ 
falt  and  fpar.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  mountains  of  Hefie. 

26.  Amygdalites  marmoreus  :  compofed  of  columnar 
bafalt  and  glandules  of  ntarble.  Found  near  Radicofani 
in  Italy. 

27.  Amygdalites  argillofus:  compofed  of  columnar  ba¬ 
falt  and  glandules  of  alumine.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  fouth  of  France. 

28.  Amygdalites  radians  :  compofed  of  columnar  ba¬ 
falt  and  glandules  of  zeolite,  which  are  flellate  in  a  radiate 
manner.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  mountains  of  the  fouth  of 
F ranee,  Hefie,  and  Luface. 

29.  Amygdalites  piceus  :  compofed  of  columnar  bafalt 
and  pitch.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  mountain  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Gottingen. 

30.  Amygdalites  olivinus :  compofed  of  columnar  ba¬ 
falt  and  olivine.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  mountains  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  Hefie,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Luface,  and 
Bohemia. 

31.  Amygdalites  durus :  compofed  of  columnar  bafalt 
and  glandules  of  quartz.  Found  in  Italy. 

32.  Amygdalites  granitoides :  compofed  of  columnar 
bafalt.  and  glandules  of  granite.  Found  in  Italy  and  the 
l’outh  of  France. 

33.  Amygdalites  ferrifer :  compofed  of  columnar  ba¬ 
falt  arid  fpatole  iron-ftone.  Found  in  the  bafaltic  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maine. 

34.  Amygdalites  brecciatus ;  compofed  of  lava  and 

glandules 
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glandules  of  marble.  Found  in  the  volcanic  mountains 
of  Italy,  and  in  detached  pieces  near  the  rivers. 

3,5.  ■  Amygdalites'  argillaceus :  compofed  of  lava  and 
glandules-  of  alumine.  Found  in  the  louthern  and  mid¬ 
dle  parts  of  Italy.  / 

36.  Amygdalites  fchidiferus  :  compofed  of  lava  and 
lumps. of  lliilf.  Found  in  Sicily,  and  the  neighbouring 
iilands. 

37.  Amygdalites  albo-maculatus :  compofed  of  lava 
■and  glandules  of  zeolite.  Found  in  Sicily. 

38.  Amygdalites  gemmifer  :  compofed  of  lava  and  oli¬ 
vine.  Found  frequently  at  the  bafe  of  Vefuvius. 

39.  Amygdalites  pyrqmachus  ;  compofed  of  lava  and 
glandules,  of  flint.  Found  at  the  bafe  of  Vefuvius. 

40.  Amygdalites  inconfpicuus  :  compofed  of  lava  and 
glandules,  of  garnets.  Found  in  Sicily. 

41.  Amygdalites  achatoides  :  compofed  of  lava  and 
chalcedony.  Found  in  Iceland. 

42.  Amygdalites  ferruginofus  :  compofed  of  lava  and 
iron-ore.  Found  in  Iceland. 

IV.  With  aliliceous  bale.  43.  Amygdalites  margodes : 
confiding  of  horndone  and  glandules  of  marl.  Found 
near  Geneva,  in  detached  pieces. 

44.  Amygdalites  fimilaris  :  confiding  of  horndone  and 
glandules  of  clay.  Found  near  Pzibram  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bipontium. 

45.  Amygdalites  Jemticus  :  confiding  of  horndone  and 
glandules  of  zeolite.  Found  near  Jemtia  in  Sweden. 

46.  Amygdalites  quartzifer :  confiding  of  horndone 
and  glandules  of  quartz.  Found  near  Schneeburg  and 
Johangeorgendadt  in  Saxony. 

47.  Amygdalites  Crondedtii  :  confiding  of  jafper,  fpar, 
and  glandules  of  ferpentine.  Found  near  Mofs  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  near  Zwickaw  in  Saxony  5  red,  with  the  glan¬ 
dules  variegated  white  and  green. 

48.  Amygdalites  albo-guttatus  :  confiding  of  jafper, 
and  glandules  of  fpar.  Found  near  Stitz  in  Bohemia,  of 
a  grey-green  colour. 

49.  Amygdalites  albo-fufcus  :  confiding  of  jafper  and 
lithomarg.  Found  near  Bukau  in  Bohemia. 

50.  Amygdalites  cinereus  :  confiding  of  jafper  and  zeo¬ 
lite.  Found  in  India. 

51.  Amygdalites  Helveticus  :  confiding  of  jafper  and 
amarus.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Swilferland. 

52.  Amygdalites  Sibiricus :  confiding  of  jafper  and 
quartz.  Found  near  the  river  Ural  in  Siberia,  near  Brel- 
chia  in  Italy,  near  Stuttgard  in  Wirtemberg,  and  in 
§axony. 

53.  Amygdalites  jafponyx  :  confiding  of  jafper  and 
onyx.  Found  rarely  in  Saxony,  the  Palatinate,  and  in 
the  duchy  of  Bipontium. 

54.  Amygdalites  albo-viridis  :  confiding  of  quartz  and 
ferpentine.  Found  near  Sabla  in  Sweden. 

55.  Amygdalites  tricolor:  confiding  of  quartz  and  red 
and  black  gypfum.  Found  near  Mariertberg  in  Saxony  ; 
and  is  a  matrix  for  tin-ore. 

Breccia,  Pudding-Stone. — Confiding  of  fragments  of 
dones,  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  conglutinated  by  an 
earthy  or  metallic  cement ;  found  only  in  mountains  of 
a  more  recent  date.  The  word  breccia  is  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  brechen,  to  break  ;  or  from  bricia,  Ital.  a  finall  frag¬ 
ment,  or  crumb  ;  hence  Pinkerton  writes  it  bricia.  There 
are  twenty-three  lpecies,  in  four  divisions  as  before. 

I.  With  a  talcole  cement.  1.  Breccia  ferpentina :  con¬ 
fiding  of  fmaller  fragments  of  ferpentine,  conglutinated 
by  indurated  micaceous  marl.  Found  in  Piedmont. 

II.  With  a  calcareous  cement.  2.  Breccia  calcaria  : 
confiding  of  fragments  of  common  marble,  conglutinated 
by  calcareous  earth.  Found  every- where  in  valleys 
bounded  by  mountains  of  lime-done. 

3.  Breccia  marmorea  :  confiding  of  fragments  of  fine 
marble,  conglutinated  by  calcareous  earth.  Found  in 
Italy,  variegated,  and  admitting  a  very  high  polilh. 

4.  Breccia  lumachella ;  confiding  of  fiiells,  corals,  or 
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their  fragments,  conglutinated  by  calcareous  earth. 
Found  in  .Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Sic.  is  often 
finely  variegated,  and  admits  a  high  polish. 

5.  Breccia  fchidola  :  confiding  of  fragments  of  Ihid, 
conglutinated  by  brown  alumine.  Found  in  Wedrogo- 
thia  and  Hunneburg. 

III.  With  an  argillaceous  cement.  6.  Breccia  argil- 
lofa:  confiding  of,  .fragments,  of  trap,  cemented  by  -jafper. 
Found  in  Norway. 

7.  Breccia  baialtina:  confiding  of  fragments  of  co¬ 
lumnar  bai'alt,  conglutinated  by  alumine.  Found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  mountains  Hon- 
derberg  and  Wollberge'. 

8.  Breccia  lavina  :  confiding  of  fragments  of  lava,  con¬ 
glutinated  by  calcareous  earth.  Found  in  Italy,  near 
Fiefoli  in  Tufcany,  and  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  polish¬ 
ing  marble. 

IV.  With  a  filiceous  cement.  9.  Breccia  Helvetica  : 
confiding  of  fragments  of  horndone,  agglutinated  by 
marl.  Found  principally  in  the  fouthern  and  w'edern 
parts  of  SwiSferland  ;  fometimes  in  detached  pieces,  fome- 
times  in  rocks  and  large  mafles,  and  is  ufed  as  a  material 
for  buildings.  It  does  not  admit  a  polish  ;  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  the  vediges  of  animal  relics  impreffed  upon  it,  as 
lharks’  teeth,  &c. 

10.  Breccia  cornea:  confiding  of  fragments  of  horn¬ 
done,  conglutinated  by  alumine.  Found  near  Idria.  in 
Carniola,  and  near  Schneeburg  in  Saxony.  In  the  latter 
place  it  has  fome  portions  of  lpar. 

11.  Breccia  mixta:  confiding  of  fragments  of  horn¬ 
done  and  quartz,  conglutinated  by  calcareous  earth. 
Found  near  Anneberg  in  Saxony. 

12.  Breccia  iilicina,  common  pudding-done  :  confiding 
of  fragments  of  horndone,  flint,  and  quartz,  congluti¬ 
nated  by  a  cement  of  jafper.  Found  in  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  Herefordshire  ;  and  in  Bohemia.  The  peb¬ 
bles  are  often  variegated,  and  the  cement  grey  or  tawny. 
It  receives  a  fine  polilh. 

“  The  celebrated  English  pudding-done,  (fays  Pin¬ 
kerton,)  found  no-where  in  the  world  but  in  Hertford- 
diire,  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  an  original  rock,  formed 
in  the  manner  of  Amygdalites,  or  almond-done,  becaufe 
the  pebbles  do  not  feem  to  have  been  rolled  by  water, 
which  would  have  worn  off-  the  fubStances  in  various  di- 
reftions  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  white,  black,  brown, 
or  red,  circlets,  are  always  entire,  and  parallel  with  the 
furface,  like  thole  of  agates.  Pebbles,  therefore,  inftead 
of  being  united  to  form  fuch  rocks,  may,  in  many  circum- 
dances,  proceed  from  their  decompofition,  the  circumja¬ 
cent  fand  all’o  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  tlie  ce¬ 
ment.” 

13.  Breccia  fruticulofa,  or  flirubby  breccia  :  compofed 
of  yellow  fragments  of  horndone,  marked  with  black 
and  red  Shrub-like  ramifications.  Found  in  the  Ead. 

14.  Breccia  ZEgyptia,  or  green  breccia:  compofed  of 
agglutinated  fragments  of  green  horndone.  Found  in 
Egypt,  and. receives  hardly  any  polilh  :  it  is  often  mixed 
with  fragments  of  granite. 

15.  Breccia  cuprifera  :  confiding  of  fragments  of  horn¬ 
done  and  quartz,  conglutinated  by  copper-ore.  Found 
in  Siberia;  often  fo  rich  in  copper  as  to  be  worked  with 
great  profit. 

16.  Breccia  jafpidea  :  compofed  of  fragments  of  jafper, 
with  a  jafper  cement.  Found  near  Frejus  in  Provence. 

17.  Breccia  quartzofa :  compofed  of  fragments  of 
quartz,  with  a  cement  of  quartz.  Found  in  Jemtia  and 
Smoland  in  Sweden. 

18.  Breccia  glandulofa :  compofed  of  fragments  of 
quartz,  with  a  cement  of  fand-done.  Found  in  Sweden, 
Normandy,  and  near  Gottingen  in  Germany. 

.  19.  Breccia  indeterminata:  compoled  of  the  fragments 
of  various  Ample  dones,  with  a  predominancy  of  quartz. 
Found  every-where  in  Germany. 

20.  Breccia  porphyrea  :  compoled  of  fragments  of  por- 

phyry. 
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phyry,  with  a  cement  of  jafper  or  porphyry.  Found  on 
Mount  Hykieberg  in  Dalecarlia,  and  the  rock  Serna  on 
Mount  Schwalbenftein  in  Henneberg. 

21.  Breccia  arenaria :  compofed  of  the  conglutinated 
fragments  of  fandftone.  P'ound  in  Dalecarlia  in  Swe¬ 
den. 

22.  Breccia  faxofa  :  compofed  of  the  fragments  of  va¬ 
rious  ftones  cemented  together.  Found  in  Dalecarlia, 
Normandy,  and  Sweden. 

23.  Breccia  fterilis  :  compofed  of  the  fragments  of  va¬ 
rious  Hones,  fimple  as  well  as  aggregate,  cemented  toge¬ 
ther.  Found  in  the  mountains  of  Thuringia  and  Hefle, 
under  ftrata  of  bituminous  marl. 

Akenarius,  Sandftone. — Confifting  of  grains  of  fand 
cemented  together :  occurring  in  lira  tided  mountains,  and 
forming  entire  ilrata,  rocks,  hills,  or  mountains  ;  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  common  form,  and  breaking  into  indeterminate 
fragments. 

Sandftone,  often  aifo  called  grit-ftone,  or  limply  grit, 
is  to  pebble-ftone  what  land  is  to  gravel  or  pebbles.  It 
occurs  very  commonly  in  the  northern  part  of  England 
in  regular  ftrata  :  in  the  foutliern  part,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  irregular  mafles  imbedded  in  fand,  See.  In  thofe 
parts  of  Derbyfliire  where  coal  is  found,  there  are  two 
different  ftrata  of  fandftone.  One  of  thefe  confifts  of  a 
large-grained  land  of  a  very  faint  Hefti-colour,  apparently 
cemented  by  minute  particles  of  an  opaque  milk-white 
fubftance,  fomewhat  refembling  earthy  felfpar  :  the  com¬ 
pound  would  not  be  unlike  feme  varieties  of  the  white 
granite  of  Cornwall,  provided  the  proportion  of  that 
opaque  white  fubftance  were  greater.  The  other  fand¬ 
ftone  of  Derbyfliire  is  cemented  b)r  argillaceous  particles  ; 
and  is  of  a  much  fmaller  grain  than  the  preceding.  The 
fandftone  of  which  Windlor  Caftle  is  built  confifts  of  mi¬ 
nute  grains  of  quartz  limply  aggregated.  It  is  found  in 
the  form  of  a  very  large  irregularly  pebble-lhaped  mafles, 
imbedded  in  fand  or  clay,  in  different  parts  of  Oxford- 
fliire  and  Berklhire.  The  neighbourhood  of  Godftone  in 
Sufl'ex  affords  numerous  mafles  of  Hone  of  this  kind  ;  and 
that  place  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  this  ftone  in  the  conftruftion  of  churches 
and  religious  houfes.  Thofe  very  large  ftones  that  corn- 
pole  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge  are  a  fandftone  of  this 
nature ;  which  is  in  fome  places  very  hard  and  compact, 
in  others  remarkably  friable.  The  fandftone  of  Worcef- 
terlhire,  and  of  the  midland  counties,  is  of  aloofe  texture, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  Owing  to  the  loofenefs  of  its  tex¬ 
ture,  it  is  eafily  difintegrated  ;  and  hence  the  landy  foil 
that  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omberlley, 
Halefowen,  and  many  other  parts  of  Worcefterlhire,  Shrop- 
fhire,  &c.  This  fandftone  is  the  bale  of  the  green  glafs 
made  at  Stourbridge  j  the  iron,  contained  in  it,  impart¬ 
ing  the  green-colour.  In  many  inftances  it  pafles  into 
the  ftate  of  a  loofely-aggregated  pudding-ftone.  The 
ihndltone  of  the  northern  part  of  England  and  of  the  fouth 
of  Scotland  is  hard,  and  of  abroad  Ichiftofe  ftrudlure.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaftle  a  fpecies  of  it  is  employed 
for  making  thofe  circular  grindftones  fo  common  in  all 
parts  of  this  country.  The  flags  with  which  the  foot¬ 
way  of  the  ftreets  in  London  are  paved  are  of  this  land- 
ftone ;  of  which  there  is  a  very  productive  quarry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  That  quarry  is  remark¬ 
able  for  affording  a  very  good  illuftration  of  the  nature 
of  aftratified  rock  ;  the  feams,  or  l'eparations,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata,  being  very  obvious. 

Many  fandftones  contain  minute  particles  of  mica,  ir¬ 
regularly  difieminated  through  their  fubftance,  or  depo- 
fited  in  more  than  ufual  abundance  between  the  laminte. 
Many  of  the  mountains  of  Brecknockfliire  and  Radnor- 
ftiire  are  a  brow  nilh-red  micaceous  fandftone  ;  the  colour 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  an  ochry  clay.  The  difintegra- 
tion  of  them  feems  to  have  produced  that  red  clay  fo 
common  in  thofe  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
rock  on  which  Nottingham  Caftle  Hands  is  a  loofely- 
ag^regated  fandftone,  containing  numerous  fmall  filiceous 


pebbles.  Similar  but  larger  pebbles  are  met  with,  though 
not  fo  frequently,  in  the  fandftone  near  Perth. 

The  fandftone  met  with  at  Fontainebleau,  wrhich  is 
ufed  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  is  remarkable  for  con¬ 
taining  groups  of  rhomboidal  cryftals.  They  are  found 
in  cavities  of  the  fandftone,  and  are  fuppoled  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  infiltration  of  particles  of  calcareous  car- 
bonat  into  the  fubftance  of  it.  It  is  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumftance,  that,  though  the  form  of  thefe  cryftals  is  that 
of  one  of  the  varieties  of  cryftallized  carbonat  of  lime, 
and  is  certainly  owing  to  the  prelence  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  ;  yet  the  proportion  of  this  is  not  more  than  one  third. 
There  are  thirty-five  fpecies,  in  five  divifions. 

1.  Simpler,  wuth  a  filiceous  cement.  1.  Arenarius  flexi- 
lis,  or  elaftic  fandftone  :  elaftic,  hard,  apyrous,  in  fome- 
w'hat  fcaly  particles.  Found  in  Brafil :  of  a  hoary  colour, 
rough,  and  not  effervefeing  with  acids.  In  larger  pieces 
it  may  be  eafily  bent  backwards  and  forwards,  when  it 
returns  into  its  former  pofition  with  a  fmall  fpring  and  a 
flight  degree  of  crackling  noife.  In  a  white  heat  it  does 
not  lofe  the  leaft  quantity  of  its  weight,  nor,  as  far  as  re- 
fpefts  its  fmaller  particles,  of  its  tranfparency. 

2.  Arenarius  avanturinus,  or  avanturine :  hard,  taking 
a  fine  (hining  polifh  ;  confiding  of  tawny  grains  unequally 
tinged.  Found  in  Britain,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony, 

3.  Arenarius  cos,  filiceous  fandftone,  or  grindftone: 
hardiih,  brittle,  not  taking  a  polifli,  confifting  of  fmall 
equal  grains.  Found  in  Great  Britain  and  various  other 
parts  of  Europe  ;  of  a  rufous,  yellowifli,  white,  or  grey, 
colour;  fometimes  mixed  with  particles  of  mica,  or  con¬ 
taining  veitiges  of  fttells.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  grindftones, 
feythe-ftones,  and  buildings  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  produce 
confumption  in  thofe  who  inhale  its  fine  dufty  particles- 

4.  Arenarius  coagmentatus,  or  patched  fandftone:  po¬ 
rous,  not  filtering  water,  confifting  of  rather  larger  tranf- 
parent  grains.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  or  lefs  porous,  with  rigid  tranfparent  grains. 

5.  Arenarius  foraminulentus,  or  porous  fandftone : 
lightilh,  irregularly  pitted,  filtering  water,  confifting  of 
fmaller  grains.  Found  in  Ingermannia,  where  it  is  ufed 
for  buildings. 

6.  Arenarius  filtrum,  or  filtering-ftone  :  hard,  filtering 
water,  confifting  of  larger  equal  grains.  Found  in  the 
Canaries,  on  the  fhores  of  New  Spain,  and  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia;  generally  grey,  with  pellucid  angular  grains. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  to  render  lalt  waters  fweet,  or  turbid  ones 
clear. 

7.  Arenarius  fundamentalis,orangular fandftone:  hard- 
ill),  confifting  of  unequal,  angular,  opake,  large,  grains. 
Found  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  Devonfliire  and  Che- 
ftiire ;  in  Sweden  and  other  parts  ;  rigid  to  the  touch,  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  falling  into  fand  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  Colour  white,  grey,  greenith,  brown,  red, 
or  yellowilh.  It  is  rather  folid  ;  and,  when  cut  horizon¬ 
tally  is  uled  for  the  foundation  of  buildings. 

II.  With  a  calcareous  cement.  8.  Arenarius  cryftal- 
linus  :  hard,  grey,  in  aggregate  rhombic  cryftals  united  by 
a  cement  of  fpar.  Found  in  feveral  parts  of  France.  Con¬ 
tains  about  five  parts  of  fand  to  three  of  fpar. 

9.  Arenarius  ftillatitius :  hard,  grey,  in  the  form  of  a 
ftalaftite.  Found  near  Fontainebleau  in  France. 

10.  Arenarius  margaritarius  :  confifting  of  tranfparent 
unequal  grains,  united  by  a  cement  of  white  chalk.  Found 
in  Nericia  in  Sweden. 

11.  Arenarius  Helense  :  friable;  confifting  of  black 
and  grey  grains  united  by  a  cement  of  white  chalk.  Found 
in  St.  Helen’s  :  friable,  and  exhibiting  when  burnt  a  yel¬ 
lowilh  and  fanciy  calx. 

12.  Arenarius  Livonicus,  or  calcareous  fandftone :  grey, 
hardening  in  the  air,  confifting  of  fmaller  grains  cemented 
by  white  chalk.  Found  in  Livonia.  Becomes  yellowilh 
when  burnt. 

13.  Arenarius  Scanicus :  in  green  tranfparent  grains 
cemented  by  white  marble.  Found  near  Backerlkog  in 
Norway. 
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14.  Arenarius  calcarius :  grey,  in  fmaller  grains,  con- 
giutinated  by  a  cement  of  chalk.  Found  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  Kinnekulie  in  Sweden,  forming  the  loweft  ftratum  ; 
when  made  red  hot,  it  flies  to  pieces  with  a  violent  noife. 

15.  Arenarius  quadrum,  or  quarry-fandftone :  liardilh  ; 
conflfting  of  fmaller  grains,  conglutinated  by  a  cement  of 
marl.  Found  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 
See.  Grey,  yellowilh,  or  reddilh,  and  forming  horizontal 
or  oblique  clefts  ;  under  ground  it  is  moiit  and  eafliy  cut, 
hardens  when  expofed  to  the  air,  but  at  length  moulders  ; 
is  bibulous  when  quite  dry,  and  leales  off  in  a  frofly  air. 
It  is  principally  ufed  in  architecture. 

16.  Arenarius  fulphureus  :  confilling  of  grains  conglu¬ 
tinated  by  a  cement  of  fwine-llone.  Found  in  the  lalt- 
pits  of  Gallacia. 

III.  With  an  argillaceous  cement.  17.  Arenarius 
porcelanus  :  confilling  of  grains  conglutinated  by  a  ce¬ 
ment  of  porcelane-clay.  Found  in  a  coal-pit  near  Bofe- 
rup  in  Norway ;  under  ground  it  is  foft,  but  hardens 
when  expofed  to  the  air  5  and  does  not  melt  in  the  fire. 

1 8.  Arenarius  Fahlunenfis  :  confilling  of  minute  white 
grains,  with  a  cement  of  common  rufous  alumine.  Found 
at  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  where  it  forms  the  bafe  of  copper- 
mines. 

19.  Arenarius  coloratus :  confilling  of  fmaller  and 
nearly-equal  grains,  varioufly  tinged.  Found  fcatteredly 
here  and  there,  of  a  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  reddilh,  co¬ 
lour;  and  may  probably  be  only  a  variety  of  A.  ferrugi- 
nofus. 

20.  Arenarius  llratarius  :  hard,  confilling  of  equal  tranf- 
parent  grains.  Found  almolt  every- where  :  it  hardens  in 
the  air,  and  is  fait  when  found  under  fait  w'ater. 

21.  Arenarius  friabilis  .-  confilling  of  minute  grains 
flightly  cohering.  Found  at  Helfingburg  in  Norway. 

22.  Arenarius  fiflilis :  feparable  into  tables  or  plates. 
Found  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Spain,  Germany,  &c. 
varying  much  in  degrees  of  hardnel's,  fize  and  tranfpa- 
rency  of  its  grains,  thicknefs  of  the  plates  into  which  it 
may  be  feparated,  and  colour;  but  is  generally  whitilh 
or  reddilh.  It  may  be  ufed  for  tiling,  unlefs  it  be  too 
porous. 

23.  Arenarius  glareofus  :  foft,  confilling  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  grains.  Found  commonly  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Peru  :  colour  grey,  reddilh,  yellowilh,  or  greenilh. 

IV.  With  a  metallic  oxyd  fupplying  the  place  of  a  ce¬ 
ment.  24.  Arenarius  amnigenius :  hard,  confilling  of 
grains  conglutinated  by  a  cement  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
oxyd  of  iron.  Found  in  Sweden  and  Germany  ;  of  a  red 
or  yellow  colour.  The  inhabitants  near  the  river  Hauki- 
pudas  in  Oltrobothnia,  dig  the  fand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  collect  it  into  heaps,  and  leave  it  for  a  year  or 
two  to  the  influence  of  the  atmolphere,  when  it  becomes 
fo  impregnated  with  iron  that  they  form  their  hearths  of  it. 

25.  Arenarius  ferruginofus,  or  ferruginous  landltone: 
confilling  of  grains  conglutinated  with  a  large  portion  of 
oxyd  of  iron.  Found  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  of 
a  brownilh  or  yellowilh  colour,  and  is  frequently  imprefled 
with  the  calls  of  Ihells.  It  is  fometimes  fo  rich  in  iron- 
ore  as  to  be  worked  with  advantage. 

26.  Arenarius  cobaltifer  :  confilling  of  grains  conglu¬ 
tinated  by  oxyd  of  cobalt.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

27.  Arenarius  cuprifer :  confilling  of  grains  conglu¬ 
tinated  by  a  cement  of  oxyd  of  copper.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia  and  Hefie. 

V.  More  compound.  28.  Arenarius  grifeus,  or  rubble- 
Itone  :  compofed  of  unequal  grains  cemented  by  indu¬ 
rated  alumine,  with  frequently  fragments  of  quartz  and 
llate.  Found  in  the  Ural  mountains  of  Siberia,  in  thole 
of  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  in  flrata  al¬ 
ternating  with  layers  of  (late  and  lydian-llone  ;  and  is  of¬ 
ten  rich  in  metallic  veins.  The  argil  is  bluilh-grey  tend¬ 
ing  to  black;  the  grains  generally  white,  rarely  greenilh 
or  red,  but  varying  much  in  fize  and  proportion.  Some- 
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times  it  contains  fpar,  or  bitumen,  or  the  velliges  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  fubllances,  with  rarely  a  little  mica. 
Specific  gravity,  2’6  to  2-68 5. 

29.  Arenarius  novacularis  :  confilling  of  fmaller  grains 
mixed  with  mica.  Found  every-w  here  in  mountains  and 
hills  of  fand,  efpecially  thole  of  a  more  recent  date.  Co¬ 
lour  reddilh,  yellowilh,  rufous;  the  mica  white  or  black, 
and  difpofed  longitudinally  or  in  dots  ;  it  hag  generally 
a  flaty,  fometimes  an  undulately-flaty,  texture  ;  and  may 
eafily  be  feparated  into  plates.  It  is  found  in  layers  ;  and, 
when  broken,  has  a  rather  glittering  clayey  appearance, 
exhibiting  mollly  a  fine  grain. 

30.  Arenarius  molaris,  mill-ltone,  or  Paris  buhr:  hard, 
confilling  of  unequal  angular  grains  of  quartz  and  fel- 
fpar  interfperfed  with  mica.  Is  of  a  very  hard  texture, 
and  is  ufed  for  corn-mills.  The  grains  of  quartz  are 
tranfparent,  generally  white,  and  larger ;  thofe  of  the  fel- 
fpar  are  lefs,  more  opake,  and  grey.  Found  generally 
throughout  Europe  :  it  abounds  in  a  great  tradl  of  coun¬ 
try  on  the  fouth-well  of  Paris,  about  Epernon,  Dourdan, 
and  Eltampes.  See  Mill-stone,  p.  385  of  this  volume. 

31.  Arenarius  compadlus :  hard,  confining  of  grains  of 
ochre-yellow  quartz  and  red  garnets.  /3.  Fiffile,  and 
mixed  with  lilvery  mica.  Found  in  Dalecarlia  and  Weit- 
rogothia  in  Sweden  ;  and  is  ufed  as  a  coarfer  kind  of  mili- 
ftone. 

32.  Arenarius  radians :  hard ;  variegated  with  columns 
of  black  Ihorl  difpofed  in  a  llellate  manner,  and  inter¬ 
fperfed  with  grains  of  purple  garnets.  Found  in  Sweden ; 
of  a  pale  colour. 

33.  Arenarius  decuflatus :  hard;  reddilh-white,  varied 
with  black  erefil  and  decuflating  feales  of  hornblende. 
Found  at  Killamorac  in  Sweden. 

34.  Arenarius  frumentalis  :  varied  with  interfperfed  fo¬ 
liations  and  lanceolate  fpots  of  talc.  Found  in  Germany. 

35.  Arenarius  variolofus,  or  tiger-ltone:  white,  in 
fmall  grains;  filtering  water;  with  ferruginous  perfo¬ 
rations.  Found  in  Nericia  and  Wellrogothia  in  Sweden. 
The  lpots  and  perforations  originate  from  fmall  pieces  of 
pyrites  imbedded,  and  which  moulder  into  an  ochraceous 
oxyd. 

CLASS  II.  SALTS. 

Aiurum,  Bitter  Salt.— Of  a  bitter  tafte ;  eafily  folu- 
ble  in  water,  and  the  folution  becoming  milky  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loda ;  eafily  melting  in  heat,  but  neither  deto¬ 
nating  or  decrepitating.  There  are  fix  lpecies. 

1.  Amarum  genuinum,  lulphat  of  magnefia,  or  Epfom 
fait :  foaming  in  the  fire,  when  dilfolved  and  evaporated 
cryflallizing  into  four-lided  prifms  terminating  each  fide 
in  a  four-fided  pyramid,  and  which  wither  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  Found  in  many  mineral  waters  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  other  parts  ;  at  Jena  on  gypfum,  in  Swifferland 
in  a  powdery  llate,  fometimes  in  "a  llate  of  incrullatioa 
covering  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  in  fea-water  it  abounds, 
and  frequently  renders  the  fait  prepared  from  it  bitter. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  with  difficulty  into  an  opake 
glally  globule.  Its  ufe  is  well  known  as  a  purgative;  and 
the  magnelia  of  the  fliops  is  prepared  from  it,  by  dilfolviiig 
it  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  magnefia  contained  in 
it  by  means  of  alkalies.  Specific  gravity,  1  '66.  Contains 
acid  33,  magnefia  19,  w'ater  48.  Bergman.  ■ 

2.  Amarum  munaticum  :  deliquelcing  in  the  atnw- 
fphere,  emitting  acrid  cinereous  vapours  of  a  difagree- 
able  odour  when  lulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  or  it  is 
expoled  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat.  Found  plenti  ¬ 
fully  in  halt-waters,  fprings,  and  lakes  ;  and  converts 
nitric  acid  into  nitro-munatic  acid  ;  it  is  alio  foluble  in 
alcohol. 

3.  Amarum  calcarium  :  deliquefeing  in  the  atinofphere, 
emitting  acrid  grey  vapours  of  a  difagreeable  odour  when 
fulpliuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  but  not  when  expoled  to 
a  violent  heat.  Found  in  the  ocean  and  other  Inline  wa¬ 
ters,  and  fometimes  in  a  dry  Hate.  Like  the  la.lt,  it  ccu- 
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verts  nitric  acid  into  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  is  foluble  in 
alcohol  ;  its  folution  becomes  lafitefcent  by  dropping  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  into  it. 

4.  Amarum  nitrofum  :  deliquefcing  in  the  atmofphere, 
emitting  red  vapours  when  hot  concentrated  vitriolic  acid 
is  poured  on  it,  its  watery  folution  not  made  turbid  by 
the  vitriolic  acid.  Found  mixed  with  foil  and  on  old 
walls,  and  fometimes  efflorefces  with  the  Nitrum  humo- 
fum  ;  in  the  fire  it  fwells  with  crackling  noife,  but  does 
not  detonate  when  thrown  on  hot  coals  ;  it  is  foluble  in 
alcohol ;  after  evaporation  from  its  watery  folution,  it 
cryftallizes  into  four-fided  oblique  truncate  prifms. 

5.  Amarum  murale  :  deliquefcing  in  the  atmofphere, 
emitting  red  vapours  when  concentrated  cold  fulphuric 
acid  is  poured  on  it,  its  watery  folution  made  turbid  by 
the  vitriolic  acid.  Found  generally  with  the  Nitrum  hu- 
mofum,  and  is  likewife  foluble  in  alcohol. 

6.  Amarum  animale :  not  deliquefcing  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  not  eafily  melting  in  the  fire,  but  emitting  red 
vapours  by  the  force  of  fire  only.  Found  with  the  Ni¬ 
trum  humofum  ;  and  is  compofed  of  phofphoric  acid  and 
nitre. 

Alumen.  See  Alum,  vol.  i. — Of  a  fweetifh  and  very 
aftringent  tafle ;  its  watery  folution  made  turbid  by  foda, 
but  not  by  prufliat  of  lime  ;  tumefying  and  lofing  its  tranf- 
parency  when  expofed  to  heat,  and  becoming  a  fpongy 
mafs  after  lofing  its  water  of  cryftallization.  There  are 
ten  fpecies. 

1.  Alumen  phofphoreum,  or  phofphat  of  alumine  : 
flying  to  pieces  when  expofed  to  a  violent  heat ;  confin¬ 
ing  of  phofphoric  acid  and  alumine.  Found  in  Valentia  ; 
a  taftelefs  powder,  not  foluble  in  water ;  yields  a  gritty 
powder  when  dilfolved  in  phofphoric  acid,  and  a  gummy 
folution  which  is  converted  by  heat  into  a  tranl'parent 
glafs.  It  does  not  feem  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

2.  Alumen  muriaticum,  or  muriat  of  alumine  :  ex¬ 
pofed  to  a  violent  heat,  or  moiltened  with  ftrong  ful¬ 
phuric  acid,  emitting  acrid  grey  vapours  of  a  difagreeable 
odour.  Found  inTufcany,  efflorefcing  on  the  furface  of 
aluminous  foils  like  powder,  in  dry  feafons  ;  alfo  in  the 
mouths  of  caves  and  Allures  of  rocks  with  the  appearance 
of  wool  or  a  white  cruft  5  its  tafte  is  rather  bitter  than 
aftringent. 

3.  Alumen  nativum,  or  native  alum  t  pure,  dry,  not 
emitting  vapours  when  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it. 
There  are  five  varieties.  Found  in  Egypt,  the  illands  of 
the  Archipelago,  Malta,  Sicily,  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes, 
the  Alps  of  Swifferland,  and  the  lakes  of  Tufcany,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  aluminous  fchift.  It  is  dif- 
lblved  in  thirty-four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
eafily  forms  cryftals  which  efflorefce  a  little  in  the  air. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  it  fublimes,  fwells,  foams,  lofes 
its  tranfparency,  and  at  laft  lofes  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
Its  folution  always  turns  vegetable  blues  red.  Specific 
gravity,  ryi.  Contains  fulphat  of  alumine  49,  fulphat  of 
potalh  7,  water  44.  Vauquelin. 

4.  Alumen  folutum,  or  dilfolved  alum :  in.  a  ftate  of 
folution  ;  not  emitting  vapours  when  fulphuric  acid  is 
poured  on  it.  Found  in  many  parts  of  Siberia  and  Italy. 

5.  Alumen  halotrichum,  capillary  alum,  or  hair- fait : 
dry,  fibrous,  of  a  filky  luftre,  not  deliquefcing  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  nor  emitting  vapours  when  fulphuric  acid  is 
poured  on  it.  Found  in  the  quickfilver-mines  of  Idria, 
the  lakes  of  Tufcany,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Hungary,  and  the 
coal-mines  near  Whitehaven.  The  cryftals  are  tender,  ca¬ 
pillary,  filvery-white,  filaments,  generally  parallel  and  in¬ 
curved,  rarely  difpol'ed  in -a  ftellate  manner,  which  fre¬ 
quently  adhere  together,  and  form  compact  pieces ;  thefe, 
after  expofure  to  the  air,  lole  their  tranfparency,  and  be¬ 
come  more  or  lefs  of  a  yellowilh  or  greenifh  hue.  Pliny 
1'eems  to  defcribe  this  fpecies  in  the  following  palfage  : 
“  Concreti  aluminis  unum  genus  fchifton  appellant  Grseci, 
in  capillamenta  qutedam  canelcentia  dehilcens.  Unde 
quidam  trichitin  potius  appellavere.”  Nat.  Hift.  vol.  vi. 
This  may  by  the  eye  be  eafily  miftaken  for  a  variety  of 
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fulphat  of  iron,  which  clofely  refembles  it  in  colour  as 
well  as  form  ;  but  the  fulphat  of  iron  has  a  much  more 
aftringent  tafte,  and  produces  a  black  colour  when  added 
to  the  infufion  of  oak-bark,  or  gall-nut.  It  may  alfo  by 
the  eye  be  miftaken  for  fibrous  gypfum,  or  for  amianthus  $ 
but  may  at  once  be  diftinguilhed  from  thefe  by  its  tafte 
and  folubility. 

6.  Alumen  butyraceum,  ftone  or  mountain  butter: 
of  a  yellow  colour  in  its  native  foil  ;  foft  and  fat  to  the 
touch  ;  hardening  in  the  air,  and  becoming  white  ;  of  a 
waxy  luftre,  lamellar.  Found  in  Siberia  and  Upper  Lu- 
face,  oozing  from  the  furface  of  aluminous  fchift :  it  is  a 
little  femitranfparent,  foft  and  friable,  but  becomes  brittle 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  and  contains  decompofed  fulphat 
of  iron  as  well  as  alum. 

7.  Alumen  terreum,  or  earthy  alum  :  combined  with 
foft  alumine,  not  emitting  vapours  when  fulphuric  acid 
is  poured  on  it.  Found  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Colour 
rarely  white  ;  brown  or  black  when  the  earth  with  which 
it  is  combined  is  mixed  with  bitumen,  in  which  cafe  it 
flames  in  the  fire  and  gives  out  a  difagreeable  odour  like 
burnt  peat ;  fometimes  it  fpontaneoufly  hardens  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  exhibits  its  alum  in  a  ftate  of  effiorefcence. 

8.  Alumen  Romanum,  roche  or  rock  or  Roman  alum  : 
adhering  to  the  tongue,  foiling  the  fingers,  not  emitting 
vapours  when  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  combined 
with  indurated  purer  alumine.  According  to  Walleyius, 
who  refers  to  Leibnitz,  this  term  is  derived  from  Roeca  in 
Syria  ;  from  whence  the  method  of  artificially  preparing 
alum  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  350  years  fince. 
According  to  Kircher,  the  diftrift  of  Tolfa,  fituated  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  is  full  of  rocks,  which, 
when  roafted  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  afford  alum  by 
evaporation  ;  and  hence  the  term  rock-alum.  The  fpecies 
is  found  in  Britain  near  Whitby,  in  SwilTerland,  and  Tuf¬ 
cany,  as  well  as  at  La  Tolfa  near  Rome,  forming  ftrata  or 
vaft  mafles,  with  frequently  fmall  lumps  of  pyrites  or  ful¬ 
phat  of  iron  interfperled,  and  having  fometimes  veins  of 
white  quartz  running  through  it.  It  does  not  effervefce 
with  acids ;  is  of  a  white,  grey,  perlaceous,  or  rofy,  colour; 
and  produces  alum  upon  combuftion,  or  after  long  expo¬ 
fure  to  the  air.  Kircher,  in  defcribing  the  artificial  pre¬ 
parations  of  alum,  fays,  that  the  fragments  of  the  alumi¬ 
nous  rock  are  firft  roafted  ;  and  then  heaped  up  in  a  co¬ 
nical  ftiape,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  afterwards,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  they  are  affufed  four  times  a-day  with 
cold  water,  which  difintegrates  and  reduces  them  to  a  kind 
of  argillaceous  pafte.  This  is  thrown  into  cauldrons  and 
boiled  ;  and  the  liquor  is  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  made 
to  cryftallize  by  the  procefs  known  to  the  manufacturer. 

As  iron  is  always  prelent  in  greater  or  lefs  proportion 
in  aluminous  Ihale,  and  as  the  fulphuric  acid  combines 
with  that  metal  very  readily,  all  the  natural  forms  of  alum 
contain  fome  portion  of  iron  ;  the  combination  of  the 
acid  with  the  iron  produces  the  metallic  fait  commonly 
called  green  vitriol ;  and  from  the  prefence  of  this  fait 
arifes  the  occafional  light-green  colour  of  natural  alum. 
It  happens  that  the  fpecies  properly  called  Roman  alum  is 
derived  from  an  aluminous  earth,  which  fcarcely  contains 
any  iron,  and  owes  its  purity  to  the  abfence  of  that  me¬ 
tal.  By  degrees  the  term  has  been  extended  to  any  pure 
form  of  alum.  Wallerius  lays  that  Roman  alum  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  lixiviating  a  white  aluminous  earth  met  with  at 
Tolfa,  in  the  territory  of  Civita  Vecchia,  in  Italy. 

9.  Alumen  commune,  or  common  alum  :  not  emitting 
vapours  when  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  mixed 
with  bituminous  fchift.  There  are  three  varieties  :  a.  Very 
foft  to  the  touch,  meagre,  breaking  into  trapezoid  frag¬ 
ments.  (2.  Hardilh,  ihining  internally,  undulately  flaty, 
a  little  greafy  to  the  touch,  breaking  into  indeterminate 
fragments,  y.  Slightly  effervelcing  with  acids.  They  all 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-mines  in  many  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  in  Siberia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  many  parts  of  Germany,  See.  forming  vaft  moun- 
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tains,  and  ftrata  over  coals  and  iron-ore  ;  it  is  alfo  found 
in  frnall  flatted  fpherical  maffes,  containing  fmall  particles 
of  fulphuret  of  iron  in  the  form  of  pyrites.  Colour  black, 
gives  a  dark-grey  ftreak,  adheres  a  little  to  the  tongue  ;  tex¬ 
ture  flaty,  fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  curved,  and  has 
a  fweetilh  and  fomewhat  aftringent  tafte,  and  is  apt  to 
wither  in  the  air  into  a  dull  grey  powder.  It  is  ufed  in 
alum-works. 

10.  Alumen  turfae,  or  turf-alum:  not  emitting  va¬ 
pours  when  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it ;  mixed  with 
turf.  Found  near  Elflmburg  in  Sweden,  and  in  France; 
and  conflfts  of  turf  fo  impregnated  with  fulphuret  of  iron 
as  to  yield  a  fmall  portion  of  alum. 

CLASS  III.  INFLAMMABLES. 

Thofe  fubftances  which  are  called  inflammables  are  not 
all  capable  of  producing  flame  ;  fome  Amply  become  red- 
hot  when  expofed  to  the  neceffary  degree  of  heat ;  and 
infenflbly  confume  without  the  phenomena  that  uiually 
attend  the  procefs  of  combuflion.  If  expofed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  veflel  from  which  atmofpheric  air  is  excluded, 
they  are  in  many  inltances  decompofed  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  their  elementary  conftituent  principles  form  either 
new  or  differently-modifled  compounds  ;  thefe  are  for  the 
moll;  part  volatile,  and  pafs  away  in  the  form  of  water, 
and  of  oil  or  bitumen,  and  different  aeriform  fluids. 
That  which  remains  in  the  veflel  conflfts  of  earthy  and 
metallic  matter,  and  charcoal.  If  this  reftduum  be  ex¬ 
pofed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  open  air,  the  charcoal  combines 
with  the  oxygen  or  pure  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air;  which  is  diflipated,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  earthy  and  metallic  matter.  The  products 
of  the  analyfis  of  inflammable  minerals  are  for  the  moft 
part — Inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen  gas  ;  heavy  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  or  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  ;  fixed  air,  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  ;  water ;  oil,  or  bitumen  ;  and  charcoal. 
Thefe  fubftances  appear  to  be  ultimately  derived  from 
the  following  three  elementary  principles :  i.  Carbon,  or 
the  bafe  of  charcoal.  2.  Oxygen,  or  that  part  of  atmo- 
fpherical  air  which  fupports  combuftion  ;  called  oxygen, 
becaufe  it  appears  to  be  the  acidifying  principle.  3.  Hy¬ 
drogen,  or  the  inflammable  principle ;  called  hydrogen, 
becaufe  when  united  with  oxygen  it  conftitutes  water. — ■ 
The  chief  and  moft  ufeful  of  the  inflammables  is 

Bitumen,  including  Naphtha,  Tar,  Coal,  &c. — Ge¬ 
neric  characters  :  Eafily  combuftible  with  flame,  and 
emitting  when  ignited  a  ftrong  odour ;  greafy  to  the  touch. 

Some  of  the  products  refulting  from  the  diftillation  of 
common  coal,  fays  Dr.  Kidd,  very  clofely  refemble  the 
bituminous  fubftances  called  naphtha,  petroleum,  and 
afphaltum.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  diftillation  of  coal 
to  be  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  production 
of  the  different  natural  forms  of  bitumen  may  thus  be  ac¬ 
counted  for;  as  alfo  the  exiftence  of  that  variety  of  coal 
to  which  culm  and  Kilkenny  coal  belong  ;  which,  by  the 
diftillation  here  fuppofed,  may  have  been  deprived  of 
their  bitumen.  No  ftrefs  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  this 
hypothefis  further  than  as  it  ferves  for  the  convenience 
of  arrangement ;  for,  thus  having  traced  the  formation 
of  bitumen  through  its  various  ftages,  and  fhown,  in 
fome  inftances  at  leaft,  its  neceffary  connexion  with  vege¬ 
table  matter,  we  leem  enabled  to  account  for  its  prefence 
in  a  feparate  and  infulated  ftate. 

1.  Bitumen  naphtha,  fluid  bitumen,  or  naphtha.  Spe¬ 
cific  charaClers  ;  it  is  fluid,  nearly  colourlefs,  volatile,  and 
highly  inflammable.  Naphtha  is  met  with  abundantly  in 
Perfia  and  Media,  iffuing  from  rocks  and  clays.  It  has 
alfo  been  found,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  at  Mont  Feftin, 
near  Modena,  in  Italy.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  naphtha 
is  ’729  to  ‘84.7,  lefs  than  that  of  the  moft  highly  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine.  By  expofure  it  lofes  its  transparency  and 
odour;  acquires  a  yellowifh,  or  even  brown,  colour;  be¬ 
comes  thicker,  and  fpecifically  heavier ;  and  approaches  in 
its  charaCfers  to  the  next  fpecies,  petroleum.  In  various 
parts  of  Perfia  naphtha  is  ufed  inftead  of  oil  for  lamps,  &c. 
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2.  Bitumen  petroleum,  petroleum,  or  rock-oil :  liquid, 
but  of  a  thicker  confidence  than  the  laft,  and  not  fo  tr  mf- 
parent ;  coloured.  This  is  found  on  the  furface  of  cer¬ 
tain  fprings  in  Perfia,  Media,  and  Siberia ;  or  in  coal-miner, 
or  oozing  out  of  rocks  and  mineral  beds,  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  general.  It  is  of  a 
thicker  confidence  than  naphtha,  and  a  rather  lefs  plea- 
fant  fmell,  is  lighter  than  water,  but  heavier  than  alcohol ; 
fpecific  gravity  -878.  Colour  yellow,  or  with  a  fhade  of 
red,  green,  browniih,  or  blackifli ;  when  burnt  it  yields  a 
foot,  and  leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of  coaly  refiduum.  By 
expofure  it  becomes  of  the  confidence  of  treacle. 

3.  Bitumen  maltha,  or  mineral  tar:  infpiflated,  black, 
flicking  to  the  fingers.  Found  in  Colebrook-dale  and 
other  coal-counties  in  Britain,  fometimes  floating  on 
lakes  in  Paleftine,  Babylon,  Arabia,  Perfia,  China,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  frequently 
i fluing  from  rocks  ;  is  of  the  confidence  of  treacle,  of  a 
blackilh- brown  colour,  opake,  and  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell 
when  burnt;  it  feems  to  have  its  origin  from  the  former 
fpecies,  which,  by  long  expofure  to  the  air,  has  loft  its 
volatile  particles,  and  obtained  a  thicker  confidence. 
Specific  gravity,  it. 

4.  Bitumen  mumia,  or  mineral  pitch:  black,  inodorous, 
foftening  in  a  low  heat.  Found  in  Perfia,  in  the  cliffs  of 
rocks  at  Chorafibu,  on  the  river  Caucafus  ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  difcovered  in  Lancafhire.  Colour  blackilh- 
brown,  foft'and  tough  like  cooler’s  wax  when  the  weather 
is  warm,  but  brittle  like  pitch  in  cold  weather  :  it  does 
not  ftain  the  fingers,  and  on  a  hot  iron  flames  with  a  ra¬ 
ther  ftrong  odour,  and  leaves  a  quantity  of  allies.  The 
Perfians  value  it  highly ;  and,  after  mixing  it  with  about 
a  third  part  of  wax,  apply  it  to  frelh  wounds. 

By  an  article  in  Ede’s  Journal,  publilhed  at  Philadelphia 
under  the  title  of  The  Portico,  we  collect  that  judge 
Cooper  (formerly  of  Manchefter)  has  taken  much  pains 
to  introduce  gas-lights  into  the  United  States ;  and,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  with  fuccefs.  But,  as  coal  is  dear  in  America,  and 
as  an  incorrebl  notion  appears  to  be  formed  that  coal-gas 
is  unavoidably  oftenfive  in  its  fmell,  Dr.  Kugler,  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  has  manufactured  gas  from  pitch,  “  an  article 
which  can,  in  America,  be  every-where  procured  ;  and 
from  which,  by  a  Ample  apparatus,  eafily  managed  with¬ 
out  any  thing  oftenfive  in  the  operation,  he  prepares  a 
gas  at  once  cheaper  and  more  brilliant  than  that  prepared 
from  coal.”  Pitch,  rofin,  and  even  oil  of  turpentine,  are 
faid  to  anfwer  equally  well.  In  Dr.  Kugler’s  apparatus, 

“  the  oil  condenfed  in  the  receiver,  immerfed  in  water  for 
the  purpofe,  is  afterwards  employed  to  diffolve  the  pitch, 
which,  thus  dilfolved,  defcends  in  a  liquid  form  through 
an  aperture,  regulated  by  a  ftop-cock,  down  to  the  hotted 
part  of  the  red-hot  retort,  and  is  there  decompofed  and 
afcends  into  the  gas-holder,  after  efcaping  from  the  con¬ 
densing  receiver.  In  this  way  the  gas  requires  no  walk¬ 
ing  in  lime-water;  and  no  noxious  vapour  is  produced.” 

The  ancients  had  a  wine  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  liquid  pitch  or  tar  :  it  was  called  pijfites,  from  ’m.crccc., 
pitch.  To  prepare  it,  the  tar  was  ordered  to  be  walhed 
in  fea- water  or  brine,  and  afterwards  in  frelh  water  many 
times  ;  and,  after  a  tedious  preparation  of  this  kind,  two 
ounces  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  eight  gallons  of 
mud,  which  is  to  be  fuftered  to  work  together,  and  the 
clear  liquor  to  be  bottle  off.  This  was  accounted  a  warm 
wine,  very  afliftant  to  concofilion,  and  of  an  abfterfive  fa¬ 
culty,  and  a  good  peftoral ;  on  thefe  accounts  it  was 
given  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in  obftru&ions  of  the 
liver,  lpleen,  and  uterus,  if  not  attended  with  a  fever ; 
and  was  a  common  medicine  in  coughs  and  afthmas  of  all 
kinds. 

5.  Bitumen  afphaltum,  or  afphaltum  :  opake,  fhining, 
black  or  brownilh-blacL  eafily  melting  in  heat,  effervef- 
cing  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Found  abundantly 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America  ;  elpeci- 
ally  in  the  iftand  of  Trinidad,  in  a  plain  called  Turlane, 
where  it  covers  the  furface  of  the  earth  for  a  confiderable 
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diftnnce.  Its  furface  is  bard,  black,  ihining,  and  refmous : 
it  eaiily  melts  before  the  dame  of  a  candle,  and  may  be 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  fealing-wax.  When  pure, 
it  burns  without  leaving  any  allies  ;  when  hardened,  is 
very  brittle  ;  and  was  uied.  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
making  mummies ;  when  difiolved  in  oil,  it  is  ufed  as  a 
varnifh  for  leather  and  other  purpofes. 

The  word  afphaltum  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
lake  in  Judaia,  where  this  fubftance  occurs  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  It  frit  riles  in  a  liquid  form  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  there  hardens.  It  differs  from  the  foregoing 
fpecies  principally  in  confidence.  Klaproth  analyfed  a 
variety  of  afphaltum  from  Avlona  in  Albania,  the  l'pe- 
cific  gravity  of  which  was  i'z.  He  fays  that  it  burns 
with  a  ftrong  and  lively  flame  ;  and  is  confidered  as  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  Greek  fire  fo  much  employed 
in  former  times.  Afphaltum  may  be  diftinguilhed  from 
coal  by  the  l'mell  it  emits  when  rubbed.  It  is,  befides, 
eledlric  ;  which  coal  is  not.  It  is  diltinguilhed  from  jet 
by  its  brittle, nefs,  and  by  its  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed. 
See  Asphaltites  and  Asphaltum,  vol.  ii. 

The  exiftence  of  an  expanfe  of  mineral  pitch,  fuffici- 
ently  extenfive  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  lake,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
improper  to  infert  an  authentic  account  of  the  bituminous 
lake  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  A'del'cription  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  pitch-lake  was  firlt  given  by  Mr.  Anderlon,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions  for  1789  ;  and  fome  no¬ 
tices  relative  to  it  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Tobin,  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Linnsean  Tranfadtions  ;  but  we 
now  polfefs  a  more  complete  account  of  it  by  Dr.  Nugent, 
who  vifited  it  in  Odlober  1807,  and  wliofe  memoir  is  pub- 
lillied  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society. 

The  pitch-lake  of  Trinidad,  by  the  French  called  La 
Braye,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
on  the  high  point  La  Braye,  a  confiderable  head-land  prin¬ 
cipally  compofed,  at  its  fouthern  fide,  of  a  kind  of  porce¬ 
lain  jafper.  It  is  not  ealy  to  ftate  precifely  the  extent  of 
tliis  colledlion  of  pitch,  the  lines  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  foil  not  being  always  well  defined  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  Dr.  Nugent  fuppoles  it  to  form  the  fubftratum  of  the 
furrounding  tradf  of  land.  It  may,  however,  be  laid,  that 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  fides  by  the  lea,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  juft-mentioned  rocky  eminence  of  por¬ 
celain  jafper,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  ufual  argillaceous 
foil  of  the  country  ;  the  main  body  may,  perhaps,  be  efti- 
mated  at  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  depth  cannot 
be  afeertained,  and  no  fubjacent  rock  or  foil  can  be  difco- 
vered.  That  part  of  this  expanfe,  which  may  properly 
be  called  a  lake,  is  fituated  higher  than  the  adjoining  land, 
and  you  defeend  by  a  gentle  Hope  to  the  fea,  where  the 
pitch  is  much  contaminated  by  the  land  of  the  beach. 

On  approaching  the  lake,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  and 
pitchy  lrnell  is  perceived  ;  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the 
bituminous  plain  itfelf  opens  to  the  view,  appearing  at 
firft  light  to  be  an  expanfe  of  ftill  water,  frequently  in¬ 
terrupted  by  clumps  of  dwarf-trees,  or  diets  of  rulhes 
and  lhrubs.  Dr.  Nugent  was  fo  ftruck  by  the  fingularity 
of  the  feene,  that  it  was  feme  time  before  he  could  re¬ 
cover  from  his  furprile  fo  as  to  inveftigate  it  minutely. 
The  furface  of  the  lake  is  of  the  colour  of  allies  ;  and,  at 
the  feafon  when  this  traveller  vifited  the  lake,  not  fuffi- 
ciently  Imooth  to  be  flippery  ;  it  was  not  adhelive,  though 
it  received  the  impreftion  of  the  foot,  and  the  confluence 
was  fuch  as  to  bear  the  travellers  without  any  tremulous 
motion  whatever  ;  but  in  the  dry  fealon  the  lurface  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  ftate  approaching  fluidity,  as  is  fhown  by  pieces 
of  wood  and  other  lubftances  being  enveloped  in  it  ;  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  have  been  known  Howdy  to  link  into  it.  If 
a  quantity  be  cut  out,  the  cavity  left  will  be  Ihortly  filled 
up.  Numberlefs  proofs  are  given’of  its  being  at  times  in 
this  foftened  ftate  ;  the  negro-houfes  of  the  vicinage,  for 
jnftance,  built  by  driving  polls  in  the  earth,  frequently 
41  re  tw  illed  or  funk  on  one  fide.  In  many  places  it  leaps 


to  have  actually  overflowed  like  lava,  and  prefents  the 
wrinkled  appearance  which  a  fluggilh  fubftance  would  ex¬ 
hibit  in  motion. 

This  bituminous  plain  is  interfered  by  numerous  in¬ 
terlaces  or  chafms,  filled  with  water  in  the  wet  feafon ; 
they  are  generally  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width,  fome 
being  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  others  feveral  feet,  and 
many  almoft  unfathomable.  The  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  derive  their  fupply  of  water  from  this  fource, 
and  refrelh  themfelves  by  bathing  in  it;  the  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  uncontaminated  by  the  pitch,  and  filli  are  caught 
in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good  fpecies  of  mullet. 
The  arrangement  of  the  chafms  is  Angular ;  the  fides  are 
invariably  Ihelving  from  the  furface,  fo  as  nearly  to  meet 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  they  bulge  out  towards  each  other 
with  a  confiderable  convexity.  Thele  crevices  will  now 
and  then  dole  up  entirely ;  when  marks  or  feams  are  left 
behind. 

The  bituminous  fubftance  forming  this  lake  prefents 
different  appearances  in  different  fpots.  In  fome  parts  it 
is  black,  with  a  lplintery  or  a  conchoidal  fraCture,  of  con¬ 
fiderable  fpecific  gravity,  and  with  little  or  no  luftre,  re- 
fembling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  and  fo  hard  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  fevere  blow  of  the  hammer  to  break  it ;  in  other 
parts  it  is  fo  much  fofter  as  to  be  eafily  cut  with  a  knife  or 
lpade,  when  the  interior  appears  veficular  and  oily.  In 
one  place  it  bubbles  up  in  a  perfeClly-fluid  ftate  5  and  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  plantations  it  is  faid  to  occur  of  a 
bright  colour,  Ihining,  tranfpafent,and  brittle,  like  bottle- 
glafsorrelin.  The  odour  in  all  tliefe  inftances  is  ftrong, 
and  like  that  of  a  combination  of  pitch  and  fulphur,  which 
latter  fubftance,  however,  is  no-where  to  be  perceived. 
A  bit  of  the  pitch  held  in  the  candle  melts  like  fealing- 
wax,  and  burns  with  a  light  flame,  which  is  extinguilhed 
whenever  it  is  removed,  and  in  cooling  the  bitumen  har¬ 
dens  again.  It  may  be  converted  to  many  ufeful  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  and  is,  indeed,  univerfally  uled  in  the  country 
wherever  pitch  is  required.  The  reports  of  naval  officers 
who  have  tried  it  are  favourable  to  its  more  general  adop¬ 
tion  ;  in  which  cafe  this  vaft  collection  of  bitumen  would 
afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  an  eflentiai  article  of 
naval  ftores,  and,  being  fituated  on  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
would  be  wrought  and  lliipped  with  little  inconvenience 
or  expenfe. 

fi.  Retinafpkaltuju. — This  fubftance  is  a  natural  combi¬ 
nation  of  relin  and  afphaltum  5  and  hence  Mr.  Hatchett, 
who  firft  analyfed  it,  was  induced  to  diftinguilli  it  from 
other  bituminous  fubftances  by  this  name.  It  is  met  with 
in  moderately-fized  mafles,  among  the  earthy  matter  in 
which  the  ftrata  of  Bovey-coal  are  fituated  ;  but  adhering 
to  the  coal.  Its  colour  is  a  light  ochry  brown,  and  it 
might  by  the  eye  be  eaiily  miftaken  for  a  variety  of  um¬ 
ber  ;  but  it  pofielTes  a  much  higher  degree  of  ■inflamma¬ 
bility.  When  placed  on  a  heat  iron,  it  melts  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame;  yielding  at  firft  a  fragrant  odour, 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  combullion  becomes  flight- 
ly  tainted  with  that  of  afphaltum. 

6.  Bitumen  fevum,  or  mineral  tallow  :  white,  rather 
brittle,  floating  on  water,  burning  eaiily  with  a  blue  flame. 
Found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Finland  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Narko,  and  at  the  lake  Loja  ;  it  is  foluble 
in  cold  olive-oil,  and  in  alcohol  if  mixed  with  a  little  al¬ 
kali  :  is  of  the  confiftence  of  tallow,  lighter  than  amber¬ 
gris,  and  burns  quickly,  leaving  a  confiderable  refiduum 
of  allies. 

7.  Bitumen  elafticum,  elaftic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caout¬ 
chouc  :  brown,  folid,  elaftic  like  Indian  rubber.  Found 
in  the  lead-mine  of  Odin,  near  Caftleton,  in  Derbyfhire, 
with  calcareous  fpar.  Colour  yellowiffi  or  reddifh- brown, 
fpmetimes  paler,  and  relembling  in  colour  and  texture 
fine  cork ;  is  very  elaftic,  and  loft  enough  to  be  com- 
preffed  with  the  fingers  when  frelh,  but  hardens  and  gets 
rather  brittle  by  long  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  It  is 
infoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but  is 
readily  diflolved  in  oil  o!i"es ;  burns  with  a  bright 
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flame,  and  when  diftilled  yields  bituminous  oil,  infoluble 
in  water,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  reflduum.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  nearly  that  of  water;  fome  varieties  more,  fomelefs. 

8.  Bitumen  gagas,’ hard  bitumen,  or  jet :  compact, 
deep  black,  opake,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  Alining  in¬ 
ternally,  burning  with  a  greeniih  flame.  Found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  See. 
particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  with  im- 
preflions  of  cornu  ammonis  ;  fometimes  ^n  layers,  but 
generally  in  kidney-form  mafles  of  various  fizes.  Colour 
glofly  black,  glafly  internally ;  texture  ftriated,  and  con- 
choidal.  When  cpld  has  no  odour,  but  when  heated 
emits  an  odour  refembling  that  of  afphaltus  ;  readily  in¬ 
flames,  and  lofes  during  combuflion  14 grains  in  20,leav- 

*►  ing  an  earthy  reflduum  ;  in  thin  pieces  will  float  for  a 
Ihort  time  on  the  water;  fpecific  gravity,  1-259.  It  is 
formed  into  buttons,  beads,  and  other  trinkets.  When 
heated,  or  rubbed  hard,  will  attract  light  bodies. 

9.  Bitumen  amphelites,  cannel-coai,  or  bovey-coal : 
black,  opake,  brittle,  does  not  ftain  the  fingers,  burns 
with  a  bright  light  flame  like  a  candle.  Found  in  Lan- 
cafliire,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  com¬ 
pact  flaty  texture,  and  conchoidal  frafture  ;  it  kindles  ea- 
flly,  and  leaves  a  Aony  or  footy  reflduum  of  a  grey  colour ; 
it  is  lufceptible  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  like  jet  may  be  made 
into  trinkets.  Specific  gravity,  1-232  to  1-426. 

The  following  interelling  account  of  the  Bovey-coal  is 
from  Kidd’s  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  lately  publifhed. — 
“.The  fubfiance  fo  called,  confifts  of  the  branches,  trunks, 
and  roots,  of  trees,  that  have,  to  a  greater  or  lei's  extent 
in  different  parts,  undergone  that  alteration  by  which  the 
vegetable  principles  are  charred  and  converted  into  bi¬ 
tumen.  Bovey-coal  is  analogous  to  the  J'urturbrand  of 
Iceland;  the  piligno  of  the  Italians;  and  the  feverai  va¬ 
rieties  of  bituminous  wood,  fometimes  called  lignite,  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  Bovey-coal,  and  the  alluvial  charafter  ot  the 
Ipot  where  it  is  found,  fufficiently  manifeftits  origin  ;  and 
fliow  that  the  alteration  it  has  undergone  depended  on  a 
procefs  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  turf  and  peat.  Some  fpecimens  have  been 
lately  fent  to  the  mufeum  at  Oxford,  which  have  every 
appearance  of  the  recent  vegetable  ;  they  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  root;  and  are  of  the  character  of  a  fpecies  of  fir. 
I  underfland  from  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  that  part  of  Devonfliire,  that  theftrata 
of  Bovey-coal  originate  from  a  part  of  the  heath  where 
numerous  flumps  and  roots  of  trees  are  remaining  ;  that 
from  this  point  the  ftrata  generally  dip,  or  incline  down¬ 
wards  beneath  the  furface ;  fo  that,  in  proportion  as  you 
advance  from  the  roots  juft  mentioned,  the  accumulation 
of  alluvial  matter  above  the  coal  becomes  thicker.  The 
Bovey-coal  appears  therefore  to  be  the  broken  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  roots  and  flump  juft  mentioned.  From 
the  completely-vegetable  appearance  of  the  fpecimens 
above  mentioned,  the  Bovey-coal  may  be  traced  by  infen- 
flble  gradations  into  a  ftate  in  which  every  feature  of  the 
vegetable  is  loft,  and  the  fubftance  in  colour  and  luftre 
and  frafture  completely  refembles  pitch.  In  one  part  of 
the  heath  I  met  with  a  few  fmall  pieces  that  exaftly  re- 
lembled  common  charcoal,  but  were  more  eafily  divilible, 
and  almoft  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  I  did  not  fub- 
mit  thefe  to  a  chemical  examination ;  but  I  found  that, 
when  they  were  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  completing 
the  galvanic  circle,  no  fpark  was  produced,  whereas  in 
the  cafe  of  common  charcoal  a  fpark  is  produced.  In 
fome  inftances  the  Bovey-coal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
ftraight  flat  pieces,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  refem¬ 
bling  boards :  in  which  ftate  it  is  called  loarcl-coal.  The 
flattened  form'  of  fubftances  originally  cylindrical,  as  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  is  obferveable  in  the  J’urtur- 
hrand,  or  bituminous  wood,  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bovey-coal ;  and  alfo  in  other  limilar  fituations  ;  and  the 
obfervation  extends  to  all  organic  remains  met  with  in 
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ftrata  of  clay,  or  argillaceous-  fchift;  for  thefe  are  con- 
ftantly  of  a  flattened  form,  even  in  the  cafe  of  bone  and 
fliells  ;  fo  that  the  fome  fubftances,  which  in  a  calcareous 
ft  rat  uni  preferve  for  inftance  their  original  cylindrical 
figure,  in  a  ftratum  of  argillaceous  fcliiftus  are  comprefled 
into  a  plane  triangular  furface.” 

10.  Bitumen  lithanthrax,  common  or  pit  coal :  opaque, 
black,  brittle,  burning  with  a  blackifli  or  grey  fmoke,  and 
leaving  black  or  grey  allies  and  cinders.  "For  a  full  hif- 
tory  of  coal  and  coal-mines,  with  a  defeription  of  the-me- 
tliod  of  working  them,  and  a  Plate  of  machinery,  fee 
Coal,  vol.  iv.  p.  703-712. 

11.  Bitumen  oxygenatum,  or  Kilkenny. coal  :  opake, 
black,  very  brittle,  not  ftaining  the  fingers,  burning  with 
little  or  no  fmoke  or  flame,  or  flaming  with  iridelcent  co¬ 
lours,  leaving  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  whitilh  allies.  There 
are  two  varieties : 

a..  Stone-coal ;  of  a  flaty  texture  and  conchoidal  frac¬ 
ture,  with  a  glafly  internal  luftre.  /3.  Culm. ;  of  a  fibrous 
texture  and  rather  conchoidal  frafture,  with  lels  internal 
luftre,  and  often  intermixed  with  powdered  carbon.  Both 
forts  occur  in  various  parts  of  Wales,  particularly  round 
Swanfea,  and  in  Ireland,  in  ftrata  and  veins  like  common 
coal.  It  burns  very  flowly,  with  great  heat,  without 
flame,  or  with  purple,  yellow,  and  white,  iridefeent  co¬ 
lours,  and  is  ignited  with  much  difficulty;  during  com- 
buftion  it  emits  faint  fuffocating  vapours  like  charcoal 
and  is  therefore  dangerous  to  ufe  in  fmall  dole  rooms  ; 
while  burning,  it  explodes  and  flies  about.  Culm  is  con- 
fiderabiy'  contaminated  with  powdered  carbon,  which  may 
be  eafily  rubbed  off,  and  then  it  does  not  ftain  the  fingers  : 
it  contains  near  80  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon.  Stone-coal 
is  principally  ufed  for  malting  ;  and  culm  for  burning: 
lime. 

Ambra,  Ambergris. — Floating  on  water,  without  luf¬ 
tre,  opake,  of  a  granular  texture,  foft  like  wax,  and  Hack¬ 
ing  to  the  teeth ;  highly  fragrant,  without  particular  tafte ; 
melting  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  burning  eafily  with 
a  white  flame  and  grey  fmoke,  and  entirely  confirming. 

Ambra  maritima,  or  common  ambergris  :  from  the  ob- 
fervations  and  conclufions  of  Dr.  Swediaur,  it  appears  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  that  this  fubftance  is  nothing  more  than  the 
excrements  of  the  Phyfeter  macrocephalus,  or  fpertnaceti 
whale,  as  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  its  inteftines, 
and  molt  commonly  mixed  with  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia 
oftopoda,  or  cuttle-fifli,  which  this  whale  is  known  to 
feed  upon.  In  a  lyftem  of  Mineralogy,  therefore,  this 
fubftance  is  evidently  mifplaced.  See  the  article  Amber¬ 
grease,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Graphites,  Black  Lead. — Confifting  principally  of 
carbon,  with  a  little  iron,  and  generally  a  little  lilex  or 
alumine :  when  pure,  burns  with  a  reddifli  flame,  emit¬ 
ting  beautiful  fparks  and  a  fmeii  of  fulphur,  and  leaving- 
little  reflduum.  Black,  opake,  very  foft;  feels  fomewhat 
greafy,  and  ftains  the  fingers  :  brittle,  breaking  into  inde¬ 
terminate  fragments.  Three  fpecies  are  noted,  though 
probably  they  are  only  varieties. 

1.  Graphites  plumbago,  or  common  blacklead:  ofarne- 
tallic  luftre  and  flaty  ftrudture.  Found  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain ;  particularly  in  Airftiire  near  Dumfries 
in  Scotland,  at  Borrowdale  and  Kelwick  in  Cumberland; 
in  Greenland  and  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Colour 
blackifli  or  iron-grey,  bluifti-grey  when  cut,  with  a  flight 
metallic  luftre;  yields  to  the  impreftlon  of  the  nail,  and 
makes  a  black  mark  on  paper  ;  texture  compact,  with  a 
fine  grain,  and  rather  a  little  flexible:  it  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  making  black-lead  pencils,  for  blackening  ftoves,  and, 
when  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  filex,  for  cruci¬ 
bles.  Specific  gravity,  2 ;  contains,  when  pure,  carbon 
90,  iron  in. 

This  fubftance  is  by  M.  Haiiy  claffed  among  the  ores, of 
iron.  According  to  its  analyfis  it  correfponds  very  cloie- 
ly  with  Kilkenny  coal.  It  is  called  carburet  of  iron,  from 
its  component  parts,  carbon  and  iron.  It  very  clolely  re¬ 
fembles  the  metallic  ore  called  fulphuret  of  molybdenum  ; 
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but,  if  both  be  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  -white  porcelain,  it 
will  be  feen  that  the  ftreak  made  by  the  plumbago  is  ot 
the  fame  colour  with  the  lubltance  by  which  it  was  made  ; 
while  that  made  by  the  molybdenum  has  a  diftinftly  green 
fiiade.  It  may  be  diltinguillied  from  black  crayon  by  the 
difference  of  the  ftreaks  made  by  the  two  fubftances  on 
paper;  the  colour  of  that  made  by  black  crayon  is  a  deep 
dull  black  ;  that  of  plumbago  has  fomewhat  of  a  metallic 
luftre. 

This  very-ufeful  mineral  has  more  recently  undergone 
an  elaborate  analyfis  by  M.  Schrader,  a  German  chemift. 
Beiides  the  places  we  have  quoted  above,  he  informs  us 
that  it  exifts  alio  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  in  a  fmall 
quantity  in  France.  The  celebrated  Scheele  firft  Ihowed 
that  it  confifted  principally  of  iron  and  charcoal ;  but  it 
was  referved  for  M.  Schrader  to  point  out  the  prefence  of 
other  l'ubftances  alfo  generally  contained  in  it.  Thefe 
are  lilex,  alumine,  and  the  oxydes  of  titanium  and  cop¬ 
per.  In  Spanilh  graphite  fome  flight  appearances  of  chro¬ 
mium  were  difcoverable ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  very  confi¬ 
dence  proportion  of  fulphur  united  with  the  iron  and 
copper,  under  the  form  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  We 
have  good  reafon  to  believe,  moreover,  from  Mr.  Schra¬ 
der’s  experiments,  that  the  charcoal  is  not  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  or  the  other  conftituents,  as  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  and  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  the  ac- 
complilhment  of  a  method  of  rendering  the  l'ofter  black 
lead  of  a  harder  texture,  a  delideratum  which  has  been 
long  looked  forward  to  by  the  black-lead  pencil  manu¬ 
factures. 

Graphites  carbo  :  of  a  conchoidal  ftruCture,  break¬ 
ing  into  indeterminate  fragments.  Found  in  Hungary 
near  Schemnitz,  imbedded  in  thin  ftrata  or  veins  of  black 
indurated  alumine,  near  Tfcherweniza  running  through 
a  matrix  of  opal  like  a  vein  ;  alfo  in  France  and  Norway. 
When  expofed  to  a  white  heat,  lofes  all  its  carbon,  which 
is  90  per  cent,  leaving  a  refiduum  of  nearly  equal  parts  of 
alumine  and  oxyd  of  iron. 

3.  Graphites  fuligo :  deep  black  internally,  making  a 
very  black  mark.  Found  near  Duttweiler  in  Naflau,  al¬ 
ternating  in  thin  ftrata  with  coal. 

CLASS  IV.  METALS. 

Metallic  fubftances  occur  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  the 
inoft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  following :  native  me¬ 
tals  ;  metallic  oxyds ;  metallic  fulphurets ;  and  metallic 
l'alts. 

In  what  is  called  their  native  ftate,  they  poflefs  thofe 
properties  on  account  of  which  they  are  principally  valu¬ 
able  ;  as  malleability,  hardnefs,  and  fplendour.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  two  or  more  are  intimately  blended 
in  the  fame  mafs  :  and  wdien  this  is  the  cafe,  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  called  a  native  metallic  alloy. 

Metallic  oxyds  are  a  combination  of  the  pure  metallic 
fubftance  with  oxygen,  or  that  part  of  atmofpherical  air 
Which  fupports  the  procefs  of  combuftion  and  of  refpira- 
tion.  A  metallic  oxyd  was  formerly  called  a  metallic  calx. 
Metallic  o^yds  are  in  general  of  an  earthy  texture ;  or, 
if  they  ftoiiefs  the  fplendour  and  appearance  of  metals, 
they  are  klnioll  always  dellitute  of  their  tenacity  ;  and 
are  reduced  to  powder  upon  the  application  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  force,  as  the  blow  of  a  hammer  for  inftance. 
Their  l'pecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  earthy  fub¬ 
ftances  :  but  lei's  than  that  of  the  metals  from  whence  they 
are  derived. 

Metallic  fulphurets  are  chemical  combinations  of  a  me¬ 
tal,  but  moYe  commonly  of  a  metallicoxyd,  with  fulphur. 
They  frequently  have  a  remarkable  degree  of  fplendour, 
and  many  of  the  external  charafters  of  a  metal ;  but  they 
are  readily  reduced  to  powder.  In  many  inftances  arfenic 
is  contained  as  w’ell  as  fulphur;  and  the  prefence  of  ei¬ 
ther  fubftance  is  eafily  afcertained  by  means  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe  :  the  fulphur  manifefting  itfelf  by  its  pungent  odour 
and  the  well-known  colour  of  its  flame  ;  the  arfenic  by  a 
white  fimoke,  and  a  fmell  refembling  garlic. 
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A  metallic  fait  is  a  chemical  combination  of  a  metallic 
oxyd  with  an  acid. 

The  term  metallic  ore  is  by  fome  applied  to  thofe  na¬ 
tural  forms  only  which  require  fome  chemical  procefs  in 
order  to  bring  them  back  to  their  fuppofed  original  ftate; 
and  by  this  procefs  they  are  confequently  laid  to  be  re¬ 
duced-,  by  others  it  is  indilcriminately  applied  to  all  the 
natural  forms ;  and  includes  therefore  native  metallic 
l'ubftances.  In  early  publications  the  word  is  fpelt  ewer. 

Platinum. — Of  a  filvery  colour  not  tarnillied  by  the 
air,  very  hard  and  tenacious,  lonorous,  exceedingly  mal¬ 
leable  and  duftile  ;  l'pecific  gravity,  22  :  not  fulible  in  any 
degree  of  heat,  but  detonating  with  nitre  ;  foluble  only 
by  boiling  it  in  fixteen  times  its  weight  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  giving  the  folution  firft  a  yellow  and  then  a  red- 
brown  colour ;  its  oxyd  precipitated  from  this  folution, 
by  the  addition  of  muriat  of  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  an 
orange  powder. 

Platinum  granulatum,  the  only  fpecies.  This  new 
metal  is  often  called  aurum  album,  or  white  gold,  from  its 
great  l'pecific  gravity,  and  white  colour ;  but  its  fyftematic 
name  is  derived  from  its  refemblance,  in  its  native  ftate, 
to  fmall  grains  of  lilver  ;  the  word  platinum  being  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  plata,  which  in  Spanilh  fignifies  filver. 

Platinum,  not  being  liable  to  oxydation  by  the  agencies 
of  heat,  air,  or  moifture,  is  ufually  clafled  with  gold  and 
filver,  which  poflefs  the  fame  property ;  and  thefe  three 
metals  were  formerly,  and  are  ftill  fometimes,  called  the 
noble  metals,  in  oppofition  to  the  baj'e  metals,  or  thofe 
which  are  oxydable  by  air  and  moifture. 

The  exiftence  of  platinum  was  fcarcely  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  before  the  year  1740.  In  its  native  ftate  it  occurs  in 
fmall  apparently-flattened  grains  of  a  dull  filvery  luftre, 
and  in  general  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head  ;  mixed 
with  minute  particles  of  magnetic  iron,  gold,  and  quartz. 
It  is,  beiides,  alloyed  wuth  feveral  metallic  fubftances  ; 
fome  of  which  poifefs  charadters  that  diftinguilh  theim 
from  all  other  metallic  fubftances  hitherto  known. 

Vauquelin  has  lately  difcovered  the  exiftence  of  pla¬ 
tinum  in  a  filver-ore  from  Spain  ;  into  the  compofition  of 
which  it  enters  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth.  With  the 
exception  of  this  Angle  inftance,  platinum  has  only  yet 
been  found  in  the  gold-mines  of  America ;  near  Choco 
in  Peru,  and  at  Santa-Fe  near  Carthagena.  The  particu.- 
lar  places  of  Choco  where  it  is  found  are  Novita  and 
Citara.  The  miners,  difeovering  at  an  early  period  that 
it  was  a  metal,  had  begun  to  employ  it  in  adulterating 
their  gold  ;  and  the  court  of  Spain,  it  is  laid,  dreading 
the  confequences,  took  meafures  not  only  to  prevent  its 
exportation,  but  partly  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  world,  for  it  is  reported  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  for  1792,  that  the  gold,  wdien  brought  from  Choco 
to  be  coined  at  Santa  Fe,  undergoes  a  new  examination, 
the  plantinum  that  remains  is  carefully  leparated,  and, 
being  given  to  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  they,  as 
foon  as  a  certain  quantity  is  collected,  carry  it  away,  and, 
before  witneffes,  throw  it  into  the  river  Bogota,  at  two 
leagues  diftance  from  Santa  Fe. 

The  colour  of  platinum,  when  properly  refined,  is 
fomething  between  that  of  iron  and  filver.  It  has  no 
fmell ;  and  is  the  heavieft  body  yet  known  in  nature,  its 
fpecific  gravity  being  to  that  of  water  as  22  to  1,  whereas 
gold  is  only  as  193  to  1.  It  may  likewife  be  faid  to  be 
the  moll  durable  of  all  metals ;  it  is  harder  than  iron  ;  it 
undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air,  and  fire  alone  does  not 
appear  to  poflefs  the  power  of  changing  it ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  it  forms  the  very  beft  material  for  crucibles  that  has 
ever  been  tried.  It  refills  the  aflion  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
fulphurs  :  it  may  be  rolled  wdth  plates  as  fine  as  the  gold- 
leaf  ufed  in  gilding.  It  is  likewife  extremely  duftile  ; 
and  Dr.  Withering  tells  us,  that  a  v'ire  of  platinum  is 
ftronger  than  one  of  gold  or  filver  of  the  fame  thicknefs  5 
a  wire  of  o-078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  fupported  27|lbs. 
avoirdupois.  It  is  preferable  to  gold  by  the  property  it 
has  of  loldering  or  welding  without  mixture ;  and  it 

unites. 
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unites,  fays  Chaptal,  two  qualities  never  before  met  with 
in  one  and  the  fame  fubftance — when  formed  into  a  mir¬ 
ror,  it  reflects  but  one  image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
as  unchangeable  as  a  mirror  of  glafs.  As  this  metal, 
then,  pofielfes  fo  many  valuable  qualities,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  court  of  Spain  will  lay  afide  its  ltupid  narrow  policy, 
and  revoke  the  decree  which  has  been  palled  againft  it ; 
and  that  the  Spanilh  government  will  neither  delpife  fo 
rich  a  treafure  as  its  mines  of  platinum,  nor  refufe  to  the 
world  the  numerous  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  fubftance  that  promiles  to  be  of  fo  much  import¬ 
ance  in  commerce  and  the  arts. 

During  the  year  1806,  feveral  new  and  important  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  by  different  chemilts  on  crude  pla¬ 
tinum,  from  which  the  molt  curious  refults  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  caule  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  of  the  triple  falts  of  platinum,  M.  Defcotils 
perceived  that  the  red  colour  of  fume  of  them  was  owing 
to  the  prefence  of  an  unknown  metal.  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  on  their  part,  examined  the  black  powder 
which  remains  after  dilfolving  platinum  ;  and,  finding 
that,  in  fome  of  their  experiments,  it  exhaled  a  flrong  me¬ 
tallic  odour,  and  in  others  alfumed  a  more  fixed  form, 
they  were  led  to  regard  it  as  a  new  metallic  fubftance,  the 
different  properties  of  which  they  attributed  to  its  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  oxyge*nation.  During  this  fame  period, 
Mr.  Tennant  examined  this  black  powder,  and  fucceeded 
in  leparating  it  into  two  metals,  one  of  which  was  fixed, 
and  the  other  extremely  volatile  ;  while  Wollafton  dilco- 
vered  that  in  the  folution  itfelf,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  only  platinum,  there  was  a  mixture  of  two  other 
metals,  which  not  only  differed  from  thole  which  form  the 
black  powder,  but  alio  from  platinum  itfelf.  Thus,  after 
having  been  l'ubje£ted  to  a  long  feries  of  the  molt  accurate 
experiments  during  the  courfe  of  forty  years,  chemifts 
have  fucceeded  in  detaching  eleven  different  metals  from 
this  lingular  mineral,  viz.  1.  platinum;  2.  gold ;  3 .  filver  ; 
a.  iron;  5.  copper;  6.  chrome;  7.  titanite.  The  two  laft 
were  difcovered  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  finds  which  are  always  mixed  with  it. 

The  two  new  metals  feparated  from  the  folution  of 
platinum  in  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  by  Dr.  Wollafton, 
are  :  8.  Palladium,  a  white  ductile  metal,  heavier  titan 

filver,  very  fuiible  when  united  with  fulphur,  foluble  in 
nitric  acid,  colouring  its  folution  of  a  beautiful  red,  pre- 
cipitable  in  a  metallic  Hate  by  the  fulphat  of  iron  ;  yield¬ 
ing  a  dingy  green  precipitate  with  the  prufliat  of  pot-afh, 
forming  with  foda  a  triple  fait,  foluble  in  alcohol.  9.  Rho¬ 
dium,  a  grey  metal,  eaiily  reducible,  fixed  and  infufible, 
imparting  a  rofe-colour  to  its  folutions  in  acids,  which  is 
rendered  much  deeper  by  the  addition  of  muriat  of  tin, 
precipitated  by  the  alkalies  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  not 
at  all  by  the  prufliat  of  potafh,  the  triple  fait  of  which 
with  foda  is  infoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  two  metals  difcovered  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  the 
black  powder  after  folution  are  :  10.  Iridium,  a  very 

hard  white  metal,  difficult  of  fufion,  nearly  infoluble  in 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  wholly  fo  in  all  the  others  ; 
oxydizable,  and  foluble  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  oxyd 
being  foluble  in  all  the  acids,  and  imparting  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  folutions  various  vivid  and  lively  colours.  It  is 
thefe  falts  which  give  the  red  colour  to  thofe  of  the  pla¬ 
tinum.  11.  Ojinium,  a  metal  hitherto  irreducible,  the 
oxyd  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile,  having  a  flrong  odour ;  it  is  very  fufible, 
diffolves  readily  in  water,  exhales  with  it  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  to  which  it  imparts  a  ltrong  tafte  and  fmell.  The 
folution  becomes  of  a  blue  colour  by  the  addition  of  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  the  tindture  of  galls. 

No  veins  or  confiderable  maifes  of  pure  platinum  have 
ever  been  difcovered.  Some  fragments,  how'ever,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  forty  grains,  have  occafionally  been  found, 
and  are  prelerved  as  mineralogical  curiofities.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  large  fpecimen  of  this  kind,  exceeding  the 
iize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  to  the  National  Muleum  of  France  j  it  weighs  1088 
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grains,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  15*6.  It  was  found  in 
1800,  in  the  mines  of  Taddo,  in  the  diftridt  of  Choco. 
Platinum,  in  the  granular  form  juft  defcribed,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  that  of  an  ore,  ftill  containing  a  variety  of  impuri¬ 
ties,  fluctuates  in  its  fpecific  gravity  between  15  and  17. 
In  oneinltance  Dr.  Wollafton  law  it  reach  17-7  ;  but  this 
is  the  heaviefl  fpecimen  he  ever  met  with.  Phil.  Tranf. 
1805. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  malleable  platinum  is  generally 
found  to  be  about  21*3,  not  riling  to  22  or  23,  as  fome 
French  chemifts  have  erroneoully  Hated  ;  but  being  fub- 
jedt  to  flight  variations  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  denlity  it  has  received  during  the  procels  of  hammer¬ 
ing.  Gold,  the  next  heavielt  metal,  is  19-3  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  denlity  of  platinum  is  much  more  confiderable 
than  that  of  any  other  known  fubftance.  In  its  native 
Hate,  however,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  platinum  ore 
does  not,  as  was  obferved  before,  exceed  177  ;  whilft 
that  of  the  grains  of  Iridium  and  Olinium  above-men¬ 
tioned  is  19*15,  which  is  a  higher  degree  of  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  than  that  of  any  other  known  native  fubftance. 

The  great  dudlility  of  platinum  has  been  put  in  a  very 
ftriking  light  by  fome  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Wollafton. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  for  1813.)  This  philofopher,  whole  dex¬ 
terity  in  mechanical  operations  is  no  lels  conlpicuous 
than  his  views  in  natural  lcience  are  acute  and  refined, 
fucceeded,  by  a  new  and  ingenious  procels,  in  drawing 
platinum  wire  fo  linall  as  the  Y^^th,  ol'  even  T7J5sth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  tenacity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  ftill  fuch  as  to  fupport  17  grain  without  break¬ 
ing.  The  method  by  which  Dr.  Wollafton  fucceeded  in 
obtaining  fuch  very  fine  wire  was  lhortly  this  :  a  piece  of 
platinum  wire,  previoufly  drawn,  by  the  ul'ual  means,  to 
theT<^yth  of  an  inch,  was  fixed  longitudinally  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  ot  a  Ihort  cylindrical  mould  of  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  the  mould  being  afterwards  filled  with 
melted  filver,  a  cylinder  of  this  metal  was  evident,  that 
by  drawing  the  filver  rod  to  -Jgth,  the  platinum  wire  was 
reduced  to  Yo’ooth  of  an  inch ;  and  this  was  repeated,  till, 
by  a  fucceflion  of  fimilar  reductions,  the  extremely-fmaU 
wires  above-mentioned  were  obtained.  The  filver  coat¬ 
ing  was  then  removed  by  dilute  nitrous  acid,  which  left 
the  platinum  wire  untouched.  Very  fine  wires  of  this 
kind  have  been  employed  by  Dr.  Wollafton  to  meafure  the 
inteniity  of  very  linall  Voltaic  batteries.  And  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  platinum,  which  is  the  molt  infufible  me¬ 
tal  by  other  means,  melts,  by  the  operation  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  fooner  than  zinc.  During  the  fufion  of  platinum 
v.fire  in  vacuo,  a  number  of  vivid  fparks  W'ere  given  out, 
which  Dr.  Davy  imagined  proceeded  from  the  difengage- 
rnent  of  hydrogen,  which  forms  a  conllituent  part  of  car¬ 
bon  and  the  metals. 

The  difficulty  of  reducing  this  metal  to  the  malleable 
Hate,  and  its  great  importance  in  the  conftrudtion  of  che¬ 
mical  vellels,  are  well  known.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been 
done  for  fale  in  Paris  and  in  London.  Parifian  platinum 
is  by  far  the  deareft :  its  fpecific  gravity  is  in  general  not 
fo  high  as  our  London  platinum,  though  it  fometimes  ex¬ 
ceeds  21.  M.  Leithner,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  manufactory  at  Vienna,  has  lately  propofed  a  new 
method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable.  It  is  exceed-, 
ingly  Ample,  and  appears  to  anfwer  well  enough  in  a  finall 
fcale,  though  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  conftrudtion  of 
large  vellels.  It  coniifts  in  making  up  the  fine  powder  of 
pure  platinum  into  a  palte  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
laying  it  in  coats  upon  paper,  allowing  one  coat  to  dry 
before  another  is  applied,  and  continuing  to  add  coats 
till  the  layer  of  platinum  is  of  lufficient  thicknefs.  When 
this  is  done  upon  porcelain,  and  the  veflel  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  the  temperature  of  from  140  to  180  Wedgwood, 
the  platinum  adheres,  and  may  be  burnilhed.  When  laid 
upon  paper,  and  then  expofed  to  a  ltrong  heat  gradually 
railed,  a  llieet  of  platinum  remains,  which  may  be  ham¬ 
mered,  and  converted  into  any  lhape  that  is  wanted. 

It  is  by  methods  of  this  kind  that  utenfils  of  platinum, 
though  ftill  expenlive,  have  gradually  become  lefs  fcarce, 

and 
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and  are  now  much  ufed  in  chemical  manipulations.  This 
metal  may  now  be  purchafedin  bars  at  the  rate  of  15s.  an- 
oun'ce ;  whilft  a  few  years  ago,  its  price  was  between  two 
and  three  times  as  great.  The  price  of  platinum,  in 
grains,  fluctuates  between  3s.  and  4s.  an-ounce. 

Fulminating  Platinum. — Mr.  Edmond  Davy,  profeflor 
of  chemiftry  to  the  Cork  Inftitution,  has  recently  difco- 
vered  a  fulminating  compound  of  platinum,  which  has 
fome  curious  properties.  He  is  at  prefen t  engaged  in 
examining  this  fubftance,  and  will  fhortly  make  known 
the  refults  of  his  inveftigation.  This  peculiar  compound 
explodes  at  a  moderate  heat.  This  eft  eft  is  accompanied 
by  a  Hath  of  light.  The  fubftance  is  completely  decom- 
poled,  and  relolved  into  metallic  platinum  and  gafeous 
produfts.  When  the  fulminating  platinum  is  put  into 
liquid  ammonia,  it  is  partially  decompoled,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  is  evolved.  In  ammoniacai  gas,  this  fubftance 
becomes  ignited.  When  it  is  moiftened  with  alcohol  a 
flight  crackling  noife  is  produced.  The  fubftance  lcin- 
tillates,  and  burns  with  a  red  flame.  Annals  of  PMlofophij, 
June  1  is  1 6. 

Aurum,  Gold. — Of  a  reddifh-yellow  colour,  not  tar- 
niflied  by  the  air;  foftifh  and  very  tenacious,  not  fono- 
rous,  exceedingly  malleable  and  duftile;  fpecific  gravity, 
19-3  :  burning  in  a  red  heat  with  a  fea-green  light,  and 
melting  at  a  white  heat.  Soluble  only  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  and  giving  the  folution  a  yellow'  colour :  when, 
■melted  with  borax,  producing  a  ruby-coloured  glafs. 
There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Aurum  nativuiji.  or  native  gold:  not  combined  with 
•other  minerals,  very  ponderous,  duftile,  vifible  in  its  ma¬ 
trix.  Found  in  the  fand  of  a  llream  flowing  from  mount 
Croghan  near  Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
Ireland  ;  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland  ;  in  the  mines  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  New  Spain,  Java,  Siberia,  Tranfylvaniy,  Spain, 
Hungary,  France,  and  moft  countries,  of  Europe  ;  gene¬ 
rally  near  the  furface,  or  mixed  with  fand  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  It  is  rarely  found  quite  pure,  but  alinoft  always 
mixed  with  filver,  copper,  or  other  fubftances,  giving 
more  or  lefs  variation  to  its  appearance  or  colour.  Its 
form  is  generally  common,  or  imbedded  in  its  matrix  in 
various  lhapes  ;  fometimes  it  has  decuflating  grooves  on 
its  furface,  or  is  cellular  or  piumofe,  orrefembling  teeth, 
branches,  briftles,  or  hairs.  In  its  cryftallized  ftate,  it  is 
ufually  in  fmall  aggregate  fix-fided  tables,  with  a  right- 
angled  four-fided  prilin  ending  in  a  point,  or  terminated 
at  each  end  by  an  imperfeft  four-fided  prilin  ;  in  cubes,  or 
■Ample  three-lided  or  double  four-fided  pyramids.  It  has 
no  perceptible  tafte  or  fmell,  and  does  not  alter  or  lofe  its 
luftre  by  any  expofure  to  the  air  or  water:  its  malleabi¬ 
lity  is  fuch,  that  one  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  fo  thin 
as  to  cover  565  fquare  inches  ;  an  ounce  of  gold  upon 
filver  wire  is  capable  of  being  extended  more  than  1300 
miles;  and  fo  great  is  its  tenacity,  that  a  gold  wire  0-078 
inch  in  diameter  is  able  to  lupport  a  weight  of  ijlbs. 
avoirdupoile  without  breaking.  The  largeft  lump  of  na¬ 
tive  gold  known  was  brought  from  Wicklow  in  the  year 
1795;  it  weighed  22  ounces.  See  the  article  Ireland, 
vol.  xi.  p.  361. 

The  author  of  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  fays,  that  gold 
was  firft  difcovered  in  Brafil  about  the  year  1710,  in  the 
mountains  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  moft  common  account  of  its  dilcovery  is,  that  the 
Indians  at  the  back  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  were 
obferved,  by  fome  loldiers  there  ftationed,  to  make  ule  of 
this  metal  for  fiftiing-hooks  ;  and  by  inquiry  it  was  found 
to  be  feparateu  from  the  fand  and  gravel  depofited  in  the 
valleys  by  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  author  of  the  Voyage  law  a  large  fragment  of  thefe 
rocks,  in  which  a  conliderable  lump  of  gold  was  entan¬ 
gled.  He  fays  that  the  Haves,  who  were  employed  to  col¬ 
lect  the  gold,  were  bound  to  iupply  their  mailers  with 
fifty  grains  a-day,  the  value  of  which  was  equal  to  about 
nine  Ihillings.  What  they  coliefted  above  fifty  grains 
they  had  the  right  of  retaining  for  themlelves. 


Gold  is  commonly,  recovered  from  the  fand  containing 
it  by  the  procefs  of  walhing  :  by  which,  in  confequence 
of  the  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  two  fub¬ 
ftances,  a  feparation  is  eafily  effected. :  the  gold  almoft  im¬ 
mediately  fubfiding,  while  the  find  is  poured  off  together 
with  the  water,  that  for  a  time  is  capable  of  holding  it  in 
fulpenfion.  The  land  of  any  river  is  worth  working  for 
the  gold  it  contains,  provided  it  will  yield  twenty-four 
grains  in  a  hundred  weight :  but  the  fand  of  the  African 
rivers  often  yields  fixty-three  grains  in  not  more  than 
five  pounds  weight;  -which  is  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  fifty  times  as  much.  See  Gold,  vol.  viii. 

In  fome  inftances  the  gold  contained  in  the  fand  of 
rivers  has  been  brought  down  from  the  mountains  where 
thofe  rivers  originate;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe; 
fo  that  thofe  who  have  traced  the  current  of  a  river  to¬ 
wards  its  fource,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  abun¬ 
dant  fupply  of  gold  in  that  quarter,  have  often  been  de¬ 
ceived.  In  fome  rivers,  indeed,  the  fand  of  thofe  parts, 
which  are  farther  removed  from  the  fource,  is  richer  in 
the  gold  than  the  fand  of  thofe  parts  which  are  nearer; 
which  of  itfelf  is  almoft  futficient  to  prove,  that  the  gold 
has  not  in  thefe  inftances  been  brought  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  in  the  cafe  of  the  Tefino,  which  flow's  through 
one  of  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  below  the  lake  is 
in  much  greater  abundance  than  in  that  part  of  the  river 
which  is  above  the  lake ;  where  indeed  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  if  any,  is  found :  but,  luppoling  the  gold  to  have 
been  detached  from  the  mountains  near  the  fource,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  conveyed  through  the  lake, 
where  the  current  of  the  river  muft  neceflariiy  have  been 
much  thickened,  to  be  depofited  in  a  more  diftant  part, 
where  the  current  was  much  ftronger.  But  there  are 
ftrong  pofitive  grounds  for  luppoling  that  the  gold  found 
in  the  fand  of  many  rivers  has  been  derived  from  the  foil 
lurrounding  that  part  of  their  courfe  where  it  is  met 
with ;  for  it  is  found  in  very  circumfcribed  fituations ; 
and  the  quantity  is  always  greater  after  violent  Ihowers 
have  fallen  upon  the  open  country  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  foil  of  this  adjoining  country,  if  walhed, 
itfelf  affords  gold. 

Moft  of  the  gold  of  commerce  comes  from  Africa  and 
from  South  America;  and,  from  various  accounts,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  alluvial  diftrifts  afford  by  far  the  greateft  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  ;  and  that  the  alluvion  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained  is  principally  a  ferruginous  fand.  The  only  con- 
fiderable  gold-mines  in  Europe  are  thofe  of  Hungary. 
The  gold-mines  of  Bambouk,  in  Africa,  are  a  national 
property,  over  which  the  kings,  or  tarims,  have  no  other 
perlonal  authority  than  that  of  watching  over  and  pro- 
tefting  them  :  the  inhabitants  work  thole  which  are  fitu- 
ated  within  their  own  territory.  The  country  of  Bam¬ 
bouk  is,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  “  auriferous  earth,”  fays  Gol- 
berry ;  but  the  four  principal  mines  are  thofe  of  Natakon, 
Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kombadyrie.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  carried  on  during  the  eight  months  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  ceafes  when  the  rainy  feafon  commences.  As 
all  the  gold  is  obtained  by  ablution,  thofe  blacks  who 
belt  underftand  the  working  it  obtain  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold.  They  obtain  it  by  digging  pits  about  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  in  depth  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet ;  the  earth  is  brought  up  by  baficets,  taken  to  a  rivu¬ 
let,  and  undergoes  a  thorough  ablution  :  when  they  have 
dug  about  four  feet  deep,  they  meet  with  a  flat  argilla¬ 
ceous  earth,  intermingled  with  fmall  grains  of  iron  ore, 
of  loadftone,  and  emery,  all  of  which  are  covered  with 
little  particles  and  fpangles  of  gold.  Ail  the  rivulets  of 
the  valley  of  Natakon  convey  gold  with  their  water ;  the 
lands  and  mud  which  form  the  bed  of  them  are  alfo  full 
of  the  lame  metal ;  the  foil  compofmg  the  bed  of  the 
Colez-Rio-d’Oro  produces  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  whole  plain  of  Natakon.  From  all  thefe 
circumftances  Mr.  Golberry  is  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  mountains  lurrounding  Natakon  contain  in  their 
1  beds 
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beds  and  caverns  tlie  real  gold-mine,  while  the  Monti- 
cuii  of  Natakon  itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  an  emanation 
.from  the  main  body.  In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Gol  berry 
carried  on  a  fmall  trade  for  gold  at  Galam;  that  which 
he  received  was  made  into  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments  ; 
it  was  allayed  at  Paris  in  1788,  and  it  was,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  affayer,  twenty-three  carats  fine. 

Gold  is  never  found  in  any  other  than  a  native  date ; 
and  is  ufually  alloyed  with  copper,  or  filver,  or  iron  : 
fometimes  with  all  of  thefe.  Native  gold  is  feparated 
from  the  fubtonces  accompanying  it  by  means  Amply 
mechanical,  as  pounding  and  walking;  or  by  fulion  with 
.lead;  or  by  the  procefs  called  amalgamation.  Thefe 
proceffes  are  employed  previoully  to  the  operation  of 
refinement. 

The  procefs  of  wajhing ,  the  principle  of  which  has  been 
already  explained,  is  commonly  employed  in  feparating 
gold  from  the  land  of  rivers,  See. 

The  procefs  by  fufion  with  lead  is  applied  principally 
to  the  ores  of  other  metals,  which  contain  a  fufficient 
proportion  of  gold  to  repay  the  coll  of  extraction  :  thefe 
ores  are,  for  the  moll  part,  lulphurets  of  copper,  See.  but 
particularly  fulphuret  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites:  and  are 
confequently  called  auriferous.  Thefe  lulphurets  are 
roafted,  or  expoled  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat  to  expel 
moll  of  their  fulphur  ;  which  operation  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  difengages  the  particles  of  gold  before  enveloped  in 
the  mafs ;  and  then  they  are  melted  with  lead.  The  lead 
combines  with  the  gold,  which  is  recovered  by  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  "refining. 

The  procefs  by  amalgamation  depends  on  the  property 
which  quickfilver  polfelles  of  attracting  and  combining 
with  gold  ;  and  is  applied  either  to  auriferous  metallic 
fulphurets,'  or  to  native  gold  contained  in  indurated 
rocks.  In  either  inftance  the  fubtonces  containing  the 
gold  are  ftamped  and  triturated  with  quickfilver,  the  ful¬ 
phurets  however  being  previoully  roalled ;  and  during 
the  procefs  the  quickfilver  abforbs  every  particle  of  the 
gold,  lofes  proportionally  its  fluidity,  and  forms  that  kind 
of  alloy  which  is  called  an  amalgam:  the  term  amalgam 
being  applied  inltead  of  alloy  to  a  combination  of  any 
metal  with  quickfilver.  This  amalgam  is  afterwards 
walked  by  a  current  of  water,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
particles  of  earthy  matter ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
quickfilver  is  feparated  from  the  gold  by  llraining  it 
forcibly  through  linen  bags  :  the  gold  which  remains  on 
the  linen  is  then  expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to 
volatilize  every  particle  of  the  quickfilver;  and  the  gold 
itfelf  remains  behind,  alloyed  however  in  general  with 
filver,  and  fometimes  other  metals. 

The  gold  feparated  by  any  of  the  three  foregoing  pro- 
ceffes  is  afterwards  melted  with  the  quantity  of  lead  that 
has  by  experience  been  found  neceffary,  and  is  fubmitted 
to  the  procefs  of  euppcllation.  This  procefs  is  fo  named 
from  the  veflej  employed  to  hold  the  mixture  of  the  lead 
and  gold,  called  a  coppel,  or  cuppel;  it  is  made  of  cal¬ 
cined  bones,  which  are  powdered,  and  with  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  water  poffible  formed  into  the  appropriate 
fhape  :  the  fubllance  of  this  is  very  porous,  and  on  that 
tireumftance  in  a  great  mealure  depends  its  ufe.  The 
ufe  of  the  lead  in  the  procefs  of  cuppellation  depends 
partly  on  the  property  which  it  poffeiTes  of  being  vitrified 
by  the  joint  adtion  of  air  and  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  and 
partly  on  its  power  of  promoting  the  vitrifadlion  of  almolt 
all  the  other  metals,  except  gold  or  filver.  The  gold 
then,  together  with  the  lead,  being  placed  on  the  cuppel, 
and  a  flrong  heat  being  applied,  together  wdth  a  conftant 
current  of  atmoipherical  air,  the  mafs  is  foon  melted; 
and  the  lead,  being  vitrified  by  the  joint  adlion  of  the 
heat  and  air,  and  vitrifying  the  bale  metals  with  which 
the  native  gold  was  alloyed,  finks  in  the  form  of  avifeid 
glafs  into  the  fubftar.ee  of  the  cuppel.  For  the  effectual 
reparation  of  tin  or  iron,  fulphuret  of  antimony  is  ufed 
after  the  lead.  By  a  careful  management  of  this  procefs 
the  lead  and  all  the  other  metals  are  feparated,  and  the 
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mafs  which  remains  behind  confifts  entirely  of  the  gold, 
mixed  with  whatever  proportion  of  filver  was  originally 
contained  in  it.  If  the  reparation  of  the  filver  is  req  aired, 
the  gold,  after  the  completion  of  the  foregoing  procefs, 
is  melted  with  three  times  its  weight  of  filver;  the  mixed 
mafs  when  confolidated  is  flattened  into  laminae,  and 
boiled  in  nitric  acid  ;  which  dilfolves  the  filver,  and  leaves 
the  gold  in  a  ftate  of  purity.  See  the  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.312. 

Profefl’or  Schnaubert,  of  Mofcow,  has  lately  made  fcvc- 
ral  attempts  to  feparate  filver  from  gold  by  boiling  the 
alloy  in  fulphuric  acid  ;  this  acid  dilfolves  the  filver, 
and  leayes  the  gold.  The  procefs,  though  by  no  means 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  perfection,  promifes  at  prefent  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  great  difference  between  the 
price  of  fulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  which  is  ufually 
employed  for  the  purpofe,  renders  it  defirable  that  this 
procefs,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Keir,  ihouid  be  fub- 
jeCted  to  farther  trials. 

Gold  forms  alloys  with  the  greater  number  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  wdiich  produce  on  the  metal  fo  alloyed  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  change  in  its  properties.  An  extenfive  and  accu¬ 
rate  feries  of  experiments  on  thefe  alloys  w\as  made  by 
Mr.  Hatchet,  with  the  view  of  determining  fome  impor¬ 
tant  and  interefting  faCts,  relating  to  the  ufe  of  gold  as  a 
coin.  Thefe  are  detailed  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  year  1803.  The  chief  enquiry  of  Mr. 
Hatchet,  as  connected  with  the  alloys  of  gold,  was,  whe¬ 
ther  foft  and  duCtile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is 
compatible  with  the  procefs  of  coining,  fuffers  moll  by 
weqr.  His  experiments  were  intended  to  examine  the 
eftefts  which  various  metals  produce  upon  gold,  when 
combined  with  it  in  given  proportions,  beginning  with 
•j^th,  which  is  the  ftandard  proportion  of  alloy,  and  gra¬ 
dually  decreafing  to  -rgW  Part  of  mafs.  The  refults  drawm 
from  the  trials  were,  that  fine  gold,  alloyed  with  filver, 
with  copper,  and  with  tin,  did  not  luffer  any  lofs  during 
the  experiment.  The  gold  alloyed  with  lead  only  loll 
three  grains,  chiefly  by  vitrification ;  with  iron  it  loft 
twelve  grains,  which  formed  fcoria ;  wdth  bifmuth  it  loft 
twelve  grains,  chiefly  by  vitrification ;  with  zink  it  loll  a 
pennyweight  by  volatilization ;  and  with  arfenic  it  not 
only  loft  the  whole  quantity  of  alloy,  but  alfo  two  grains 
of  the  gold  which  were  carried  off  in  confequence  of  the 
rapid  volatilization  of  the  arfenic.  Hence  it  was  inferred, 
that  only  two  metals  are  proper  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin  y 
namely,  filver  and  copper;  as  all  the  others  either  confi- 
derably  alter  the  colour  or  diminilh  the  duClility  of  gold. 
In  refpeCl  to  the  latter  quality,  the  different  alloys  er - 
ployed  in  this  feries  of  experiments  appear  to  affeCl  gold 
nearly  in  the  following  decreafing  order:  1.  bifmuth; 
2.  lead;  3.  antimony;  4.  arfenic;  5.  zink;  6.  cobalt; 
7.  manganefe;  8.  nickel;  9.  tin ;  10.  iron;  n.  platina. 
12.  copper;  and,  13.  filver.  The  three  firft  haye  nearly 
the  fame  effeCt  on  gold ;  and  bifmuth  is  found  to  render 
gold  brittle  when  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  to  gold 
only  as  1  to  1920  ;  even  the  vapour  arifing  from  bifmuth, 
lead,  and  antimony,  in  fufion,  produces  thefe  changes. 
The  alloy  with  platina  is  of  a  yellowifh-white  colour, 
very  duCtile,  and  of  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity.  The 
alloy  with  filver  in  the  ftandard  proportion,  or  1  to  12, 
approaches,  as  we  have*  feen  above,  the  neareft  to  the 
duCtility  of  fine  gold  of  any  alloy;  and  its  fpecific  gravity 
differs  but  little  from  the  mean  Ipecific  gravity  of  the 
two  metals.  In  combination  with  copper,  gold  has  its 
colour  rather  heightened  than  impaired ;  its  hardnefs  is 
increafed,  and  its  duCtility  very  little  leffened,  when  the 
ftandard  proportion  of  1  part  in  12  is  not  exxeeded.  This 
alloy  of  22  carats  fine  forms  the  gold  coin  of  the  country. 
With  quickfilver,  gold  unites  with  great  facility,  making 
with  it  an  amalgam  which  will  be  deicribed  hereafter. 
The  alloy  with  iron  is  much  harder  than  gold,  very  duc¬ 
tile  and  malleable;  but  the  colour  is  debafed  to  a  dullifh 
grey,  inclining  to  white.  Tin  was  formerly  regarded  as 
the  metal  which  rendered  the  alloy  with  gold  the  moft 
6  G  brittle. 
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brittle  of  all  the  alloys ;  but  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Bingley  and  Mr.  Hatchet  have  fhown  that  this  notion  is 
to  a  certain  extent  erroneous;  and  that  the  effe&s  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  tin  with  gold,  ought  probably 
to  be  alcribed  to  other  metals,  with  which  the  tin  was 
contaminated,  fuch  fs  bifmuth,  antimony,  lead,  and  zink. 
The  alloy,  confuting  of  equal  parts  of  zink  and  gold,  is 
very  hard,  and  fufceptible  of  a  fine  polifh;  and,  not  being 
fubjeft  to  much  alteration  from  the  air,  it  is  recommended 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  mirrors  of  telefcopes.  The  al¬ 
loy  of  gold  with  filver,  in  which  there  is  only  J^th  part 
of  filver,  changes  the  colour  of  the  gold  very  fienfibly  ; 
and  this  alloy  is  employed  for  foldering  gold,  being  more 
fuiible  than  that  metal.  Phil.  Tranf.  1803. 

The  weight  of  gold  is  to  that  of  water,  according  to 
fome  ftatements,  as  19-637  to  rooo.  Fine  gold,  immerfed 
in  water,  weighs  nearly  one-nineteenth  part  lefs  than  in 
air,  and  confequently  it  is  upwards  of  nineteen  times 
heavier  than  its  own  volume  of  water.  However,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  gold,  or  its  comparative  weight  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  has  been  varioully  affigned : 
fome  have  made  it  i9'637,  others  19-640;  and  in  the  Swe- 
difh  Tranfabtions  it  is  made  no  lei’s  than  20-000  ;  others 
again  have  made  it  as  low  as  18-75.  But  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Mr.  Ellicot,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
19-207  ;  and  from  thofe  of  Dr.  Lewis,  on  the  pureft  gold, 
well  hammered,  its  gravity  is  ftated  between  19-300  and 
19-400.  If  the  mean  gravity  of  gold  be  reckoned  19-300, 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  about  254  grains,  a  cubic 
inch  of  gold  will  confequently  weigh  about  4902  grains, 
or  10  ounces  102  grains.  The  pound  weight,  or  twelve 
ounces  troy,  of  gold,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  carats. 
Dr.  Lewis  ftates  the  l’pecific  gravity  of  fine  gold,  at  530 
Fahrenheit,'  to  be  19-376.  According  to  Briffon,  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  fine  gold  in  ingot  is  19-258,  and  when 
hammered  19-361.  The  l'pecific  gravity  of  gold  made 
ftandard  by  Britifii  copper,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett 
to  be  17-281,  when  call  in  an  iron  mould;  but;  when  the 
fame  was  call  in  land,  it  was  only  16-994.  The  foftnel’s 
of  gold,  for  it  is  nearly  as  loft  as  tin,  and  its  toughnefs, 
adapt  it  for  receiving  the  imprefiions  of  dies,  and  of  courfe 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  coin,  and  for  various  other 
purpofes  in  the  arts.  It  is  but  flightly  elallic  and  fono- 
rous.  With  regard  to  tenacity,  it  is  inferior  to  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  platina,  and  filver;  and  therefore  the  aifertions  of  for¬ 
mer  chemifts  and  philofophers  have  been  contradicted  by 
inter  experiments,  for  gold  has  been  ufually  represented 
as  the  molt  tenacious  as  well  as  the  molt  duCtile  of  all 
metals. 

The  value  of  gold  to  that  of  filver  was  anciently  only 
as  twelve  to  one.  Indeed,  this  proportion  varies  as  gold 
is  more  or  lefs  plentiful :  for  Suetonius  relates,  that  Csefar 
brought  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  from  Italy,  that  the 
pound  of  gold  was  worth  only  feven  pounds  and  a  half 
of  filver.  In  our  coinage,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine 
filver  is  nearly  as  1 5^  to  1.  (See  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  808.) 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  in  a  reprefentation  to  the 
lords  of  the  trealury  in  the  year  1717,  that  in  the  mints 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  the  value  of  gold  is  fixteen  times 
that  of  filver;  but  that  in  thofe  countries,  payments  in 
filver  bearing  generally  a  premium  of  fix  per  cent,  the 
proportion  may  be  confidered  as  fixed  by  commerce  at 
1 5^V  to  1 ;  that  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  value  of 
gold  is  at  moll  fifteen,  and  in  China  and  Japan  but  nine 
or  ten,  times  that  of  filver ;  fo  that  gold  is  rated  higher  in 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  higher  in 
Europe  than  in  the  eaftern  countries.  Hence,  in  great 
mealure,  arife  the  profits  of  exchanging  gold  for  filver  in 
one  place,  and  re-exchanging  them  in  another  ;  and  hence 
the  greater  dil'parity  between  the  relative  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  in  one  commercial  nation  than  in  another; 
this  metal  being  brought  in  moll  abundance  which  is 
rated  highelt  in  proportion  to  the  other,  and  that  which  is 
rated  loweft  being  drained  away. 

There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  finenefs  of 


gold ;  or  the  proportion  of  alloy  which  it  contains.  Thofe 
who  are  ufed  to  this  bufinefs  can  judge  nearly  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  alloy  from  the  colour  of  any  given  mafs,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  fpecies  of  alloy  be  known.  The  great  ex¬ 
cels  of  the  weight  of  gold,  above  that  of  the  metals  ufed 
for  its  alloy,  affords  another  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  alloy  in  any  given  mafs,  where  the  lpecfes  of 
alloy  is  known.  Thus  fine  gold  lofes  in  water  one  grain 
in  every  19-3  nearly;  and  fine  filver  lofes  one  grain  in 
about  eleven  ;  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  lofs  of 
any  number  of  grains  of  each,  and  confequently  of  any 
affignable  mixture  of  the  two  metals.  Thus,  fifty  grains 
of  gold  will  lofe  above  2f,  and  fifty  grains  of  filver  l'ome- 
what  more  than  4!  ;  fo  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  two  will  lofe  above  feven  in  a  hundred,  or  one  in  four¬ 
teen.  A  mixture  of  gold  with  half  its  weight  of  filver 
will  lofe  one  part  in  15-4;  with  a  third  of  filver,  one  in 
16-2  3  with  a  fourth,  one  in  167  ;  and  with  an  eleventh  of 
filver,  which  is  the  ftandard  proportion  of  alloy,  one  in 
18-1.  On  this  principle,  the  l'pecific  gravity,  or  propor¬ 
tional  lofs  in  water,  of  gold  alloyed  with  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  filver,  copper,  and  mixtures  of  both,  may  be  com¬ 
puted  and  formed  into  tables  for  ufe.  The  accuracy  of 
this  method,  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  depends  on  the  l'up- 
pofition  that  each  of  the  two  metals,  tiiat  are  melted  to¬ 
gether,  retains  its  own  proper  gravity,  which  is  the  cafe 
in  mixtures  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  gold  and  copper, 
melted  together,  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  if  they  were 
weighed  leparately ;  or  the  l'pecific  gravity  of  the  alloy  is 
lefs  than  that  of  the  mean  of  its  ingredients ;  the  caie  is 
the  fame  with  the  alloys  of  nickel  and  gold,  of  lead  and 
gold,  of  iron  and  gold  5  but  the  reverie  happens  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  gold  with  zink,  bifmuth,  and  tin.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  hydroftatic  balance  cannot  dilcover, 
with  certainty,  the  exaft  finenefs  of  gold,  unlefs  when 
filver  is  the  metal  mixed  with  it. 

2.  Aurum  arenareum,  or  landy  gold  :  combined  with 
grains  or  particles  of  fand  or  other  lubftances,  and  giving 
them  a  golden  fplendour.  Found  in  many  rivers  of  South 
America  and  the  adjacent  illands  ;  in  Africa,  Arabia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  many  parts  cf  Europe;  more  or  lefs  ponderous, 
and  containing  gold  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  fiome- 
times  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  worth  working. 

3.  Aurum  larvatum,  or  malked  gold :  intermixed  with 
other  follils  in  very  minute  particles,  which  are  feparable 
by  means  of  quickfilver.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Siberia, 
Tranfyl vania,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  America, 
combined  with  chalk,  fpar,  alumine,  lliiftofe  porphyry, 
jafper,  quartz,  antimony,  arlenic,  &c.  and  is  l’ometimes 
made  whitiih  by  various  combinations  of  lead,  fpatofe 
iron  ore,  or  fulphat  of  iron,  copper,  or  filver.  The  parti¬ 
cles  of  gold  are  rarely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Aurum  platinatum,  or  platinum-gold :  yellowilh- 
grey,  in  fmall  grains ;  harder  and  heavier  than  pure  gold. 
Found  in  Spanilh  America,  in  fmall  grains,  involved  in 
the  platinum  ;  and  may  be  difunited  by  diffolving  the 
platinum  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  adding  muriat  of 
ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  platinum  and  leaves  the 
gold  in  1'olution. 

5.  Aurum  argentiferum,  or  filvery  gold  ;  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour ;  lighter  than  pure  gold.  Found  in  molt  gold¬ 
mines,  fometimes  combined  with  nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
filver,  in  fmall  particles  or  laminae,  filaments  or  fix-lided 
plates,  leldom  in  large  pieces,  but  ufually  difperl’ed  though 
certain  Hones. 

6.  Aurum  molybdeni,  or  molybdenic  gold :  ftaining 
the  fingers ;  of  a  lead  colour  and  luftre :  emitting  flame 
and  fuiphurous  vapours  when  burnt,  and  in  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  heat  leaving  a  button  of  pure  gold.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Nagyag  in  Tranfylvania,  and  in  thofe  of  Hun¬ 
gary  near  Rimazombat,  and  conlifts  of  various  propor¬ 
tions  of  gold,  oxyd  of  molybdenum,  and  fulphur. 

7.  Aurum  ftibiatum,  or  antimoniated  gold  :  of  a  fteel- 
yellow  colour;  emitting  fuiphurous  vapours  and  flame 
with  a  white  linoke,  when  heated  to  whitenel's.  Found 
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near  Deutfchlipfch  in  Hungary,  and  near Nagyag  in  Tran- 
fylvania ;  confiding  of  gold  alloyed  with  common  anti¬ 
mony.  Its  furface  is  fometimes  ftriate  like  the  web  of  a 
feather. 

8.  Aurum  rufefcens,  red  gold,  or  pfeudogalena :  of  a 
reddifli  colour,  emitting  fulphurous  flames  when  heated 
to  whitenefs.  Found  near  Nagyag  in  Tranfylvania;  la¬ 
mellar,  of  a  femimetallic  luftre;  and  contains  zink,  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  fulphur,  befides  the  gold. 

9.  Aurum  cinereum,  or  grey  gold  :  hardifli,  brittle, 
compafit,  of  a  yellowifli  fteel  colour  ;  emitting  fulphurous 
flames  and  arfenical  fumes  when  heated  to  whitenefs. 
Found  near  Nagyag  in  Tranfylvania  ;  and  refembles  in 
appearance  grey  copper-ore.  It  contains  an  alloy  of  fil- 
ver  mixed  with  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

10.  Aulum  albidum,  or  white  gold:  whitifh,  yellowifli 
internally  ;  fibrous,  emitting  fulphurous  flames  and  arfe¬ 
nical  fumes  when  heated  to  whitenefs.  Found  in  the 
gold  mines  of  Nagyag  in  Traniylvania;  and  contains, 
befides  the  gold,  fulphur,  arlenic,  and  iron. 

11.  Aurum  virefcens,  or  green  gold:  of  a  greenifh- 
gold  colour  and  rather  obfcure  luftre,  and  minutely-gra¬ 
nular  texture.  Found  near  Nagyag  in  Traniylvania  im¬ 
bedded  in  quartz ;  and,  befides  the  gold,  contains  fulphur, 
iron,  copper,  and  manganefe.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  fome  of  thefe  laft  fpecies  are  ores  of  Tellurium. 

12.  Aurum  pyriticorum,  or  gold  pyrites  :  of  a  gold- 
yellow  colour,  emitting  fulphurous  flames  when  made 
white  hot.  Found  in  the  gold-mines  of  Sumatra,  New 
Spain,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Tranfylvania;  fometimes  in 
a  cryftallized  form,  and  confifts  of  gold  combined  with 
fulphur  by  means  of  iron. 

Argentum,  Silver. — Of  a  white  colour,  not  tarniftied 
by  the  air;  hard  and  tenacious,  fonorous,  exceedingly 
malleable  and  duftile  ;  fpecific  gravity  before  hammering, 
io-478.  Melting  when  perfeftly  red-hot,  and  its  bril¬ 
liancy  much  increafed.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  giving  no 
colour  to  the  folution ;  and  may  be  precipitated  from  it 
by  copper,  iron,  or  zinc. 

The  molt  productive  filver-mines  in  the  world  are  thofe 
of  South  America  and  New  Spain.  Thofe  of  Peru,  for 
many  years  after  its  conqueft  by  the  Spaniards,  yielded 
the  greateft  quantity  of  filver  ;  but  at  prefent  the  mines 
of  Mexico  are  the  richeft.  The  mines  of  America  furnilh 
both  filver  and  gold  ;  and,  in  making  an  eftimate  of  their 
richnefs,  we  mult  take  an  account  of  each  of  thefe  metals. 
The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Humboldt,  will  (how 
the  diftribution  of  thefe  mineral  treafures  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  new  world ;  the  chiliogramme  being  2lbs. 
joz.  5<ar.  avoirdupois,  or  rather  more  than  2  lbs.  8  oz. 


troy. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Viceroyalty  of  Peru  -  -  -  782  140,478 

Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  -  -  1,609-  537,512 

Capitania  of  Chili  -  2,807  6,827 

Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  -  506  110,764 

Viceroyalty  of  Grenada  -  -  4,714  - 


Chiliogrammes  17,291  995, 581 


The  above  was  the  annual  produce  of  the  different  dil- 
trifts  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  total  weight  of  the  precious 
metals  from  all  the  mines  in  America,  reduced  to  Eng- 
lilh  pounds  troy,  is  45,580  lbs.  of  gold  annually,  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  145,00c  lbs.  of  filver;  equal  in 
weight  to  one-third  of  the  tin  produced  by  the  mines  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  values  the 
gold  and  filver  annually  exported  into  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
at  only  fix  millions  fterling,  including  not  only  the  re- 
giftered  gold  and  filver,  but  that  which  may  be  luppofed 
to  be  lmuggled.  This  eftimate  is  only  two-fifths  of  the 
real  annual  amount. 

The  mountain  of  Pctofi  (in  Peru)  has  furniflied,  fince 
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its  difcovery  in  1545,  a  mafs  of  filver  equal  in  value  to 
234,093,8401.  fterling:  The  mountain  is  18  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  :  it  is  compofed  of  (late,  but  has  a  conical 
covering  of  porphyry,  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  or  bafaltic  hill ;  it  rifes  697  toiles,  or  480  yards,  above 
the  furrounding  plain.  The  richnefs  of  the  veins  has  di- 
miniflied,  as  they  have  been  worked  to  greater  depths. 
At  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  veins  of  Rica,  Centeno, 
and  Mendifta,  which  traverfe  primitive  (late,  were  filled 
with  native  filver  and  filver-ores  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  Thefe  metallic  mafi’es  rofe  in  ridges  or  crefts 
above  the  furface,  the  (ides  of  the  vein  having  been  de- 
ftroyed  either  by  w-ater  or  by  fome  other  caufe.  In  1545, 
minerals  containing  from  80  to  90  marcs  of  filver  per 
quintal  were  common.  In  the  year  1574,  according  to 
Acofta,  the  average  richnefs  of  the  ore  was  eight  or  nine 
marcs  per  quintal.  In  1607,  the  mean  wealth  of  the  ores 
was  not  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  quintal. 
The  ores  are  now  extremely  poor,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
their  abundance  alone  that  the  works  are  (fill  in  a  flou- 
rifliing  (late;  (fee  Mexico,  p.  306.)  for,  from  1574  to  the 
year  1789,  the  mean  quantity  of  filver  in  the  ores  has  di- 
miniflied  in  the  proportion  of  170  to  1  ;  while  the  abfo- 
lute  quantity  of  filver  extradited  from  the  mines  of  Potoll 
has  only  diminiflied  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1. 

About  fix  miles  from  Pafco  is  the  mountain  Jauvichora, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Silver  Mountain.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  only  about  thirty  yards 
in  depth  :  it  is  compofed  of  brown  iron-ftone,  which  is 
interfperfed  with  pure  filver.  This  (tone  does  not  yield 
more  than  nine  marcs  of  filver  in  500  lbs.  but  there  is  a 
friable  white  clay  met  with  in  the  middle  of  this  mafs  of 
ore,  which  yields  from  200  to  1000  marcs  of  filver  in  every 
50  cwt.  The  mountain  is  penetrated  in  all  directions, 
without  any  attention  to  fecurity  ;  fo  that  it  is  expedited 
it  may  fall  in,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years.  According  to 
Helms,  this  mountain  yields  annually  200,000  marcs  of 
filver. 

The  veins  of  filver  in  Potofi  are  in  (late,  which  Hum¬ 
boldt  conliders  as  primitive  :  this  (late  is  covered  with  a 
clay  porphyry,  containing  garnets.  The  mines  of  Gualga- 
yoc,  in  Peru,  are  in  the  alpine  lime-ftone.  The  veins  which 
furnilh  nearly  all  the  filver’exported  from  Vera  Cruz  are 
in  (late,  porphyry,  grauwacke,  and  alpine  lime-ftone  :  the 
principal  of  thefe  veins  are  thofe  of  Guanaxto,  Zacatecas, 
and  Catoree.  The  vein  of  Guanaxto  yields  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  filver  of  Mexico,  and  a  fixth  part  of  the 
total  produce  of  America.  This  vein  is,  in  fome  parts, 
150  feet  in  width,  including  the  branches,  and  has  been 
wrought  from  Santa  Ifabella  and  San  Bruno  to  Buena- 
Velfa,  a  length  of  42,000  feet. 

The  mod  celebrated  mines  in  Mexico  are  elevated  from 
6000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  the  An¬ 
des,  the  mines  of  Potofi,  Ocuro,  Pas,  Pafco,  and  Gual- 
gayoc,  are  in  regions  higher  than  the  ioftieft  fummits  of 
the  Pyrenees.  A  mafs  of  rich  filver-ore  has  been  dilco- 
vered  near  the  (mail  town  of  Micuicampa,  at  the  abfoiute 
height  of  13,450  feet.  The  great  elevation  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  mines  is  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  working  of 
them,  as  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  favourable  to  ve¬ 
getation  and  cultivation.  The  part  of  the  Mexican  moun 
tains  which  at  prefent  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of 
filver,  lies  between  the  twenty-rirlf  and  twenty-fourth  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  metallic  wealth  of  Peru  (hould  be  placed  at  an  almoft 
equal  latitude  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator.  In  the 
vaft  extent  which  feparates  the  mines  of  La  Pas  and  Potofi 
from  thofe  of  Mexico,  there  are  no  others  which  throw 
into  circulation  a  great  mafs  of  the  precious  metals,  but 
thofe  of  Pafco  and  Chota.  The  ifthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  mountains  of  Guatimala  contain,  for  a  length  of 
600  leagues,  vaft  trafts  of  ground,  in  which  no  vein  has 
hitherto  been  worked  with  fuccefs.  The  province  of 
Quito,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gre¬ 
nada,  from  the  eighth  degree  of  Couth  latitude  to  the  fe- 
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\enth  degree  of  north,  are  equally'poor  in  metallic  wealth. 
The  mines  of  Huantajya  are  celebrated  for  the  great 
quantities  of  native  filver  they  formerly  produced.  They 
are  fituated  in  an  arid  deferi,  and  furrounded  by  rock-  ; 
fait,  near  the  ihores  of  the  Pacihc  ocean,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  lmali  port  of  Yquique,.  in  the  audience  of 
Lima.  Thefe  mines  are  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
great  elevation  of  filver-mines  in  Spanifh  America,  being 
placed  on  a  low  and  gentle  declivity.  Their  produce  is  na¬ 
tive  filver,  vitreous  fiver,  and  horn-filver;  the  annual 
amount  is  about  50,000  lbs.  troy  of  filver,  or  So, 000 
marcs. 

The  fiiver-mining  operations  of  Chili,  according  to 
Humboldt,  are  in  general  not produftive ;  but  the  vein  at 
Ufpalata  contains  ores  fo  rich,  that  the  produce  is  from 
2000  to  30*00  marks  in  every  5000  lbs.  or  from  40  to  60 
marcs  per  quintal.  Molina,  in  his'Hiltory  of  Chili,  de- 
feribes  the  vein  at  Ufpalata,  on  the  Andes,  as  being  nine 
feet  in  thicknel’s.  It  has  been  traced  90  miles,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  extend  3000  miles.  From  the  main  vein 
there  are  branches  on  each  fide,  which  extend  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  :  fome  of  thefe  branches  are  thirty 
miles  in  length.  This  is  the  largell  metallic  vein  which 
is  at  prefent  known  in  the  world. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  greateft  part  of  the  filver 
extrafted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Peru  is  fur- 
niftied  by  a  fpecies  of  ore  called  the  pacos,  of  an  earthy 
appearance,  which  M.  Klaproth  analyled,  and  was  found 
to  conlill  of  almoft  imperceptible  particles  of  native  filver 
with  the  brown  oxyd  of  iron.  In  Mexico,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greateft  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought 
into  circulation  is  derived  from  vitreous  filver-ore,  grey 
filver-ore,  horn-ore,  and  black  and  red  filver-ores. 

Although  the  new  continent  has  not  hitherto  produced 
fingle  malles  of  native  filver  equal  to  what  have  been 
found  in  the  old,  the  metal  is  more  abundant  in  a  ftateof 
perfect  purity  in  Mexico  and  Peru  than  in  any  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  not  in  mafles,  but  in  particles  diilemi- 
nated  through  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  ore  called 
pacos.  The  refult  of  a  general  inveftigation  of  the  rich- 
nefs  of  different  mines  is,  that  the  mean  richnefs  of  the 
different  ores  is  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  ounces 
of  filver  in  every  fixteen  hundred  pounds  of  ore.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  refult,  the  ore  contains,  on  the  average, 
two  ounces  and  two-fifths  per  quintal.  It  had  formerly 
been  afferted,  that  no  ores  were  worked  in  Mexico  that 
did  not  contain  one- third  part  of  filver.  The  filver-ores 
of  Peru  are  not  richer  on  the  average  than  thofe  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  diftrift  of  Guanaxato  has  before  been  mentioned 
as  fur  milling  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  filver  annually 
extrafted  in  America,  the  riches  of  the  mines  here  being 
fuperior  to  the  celebrated  repofitory  at  Potofi  :  they  are 
all  worked  in  one  extenfive  vein.  Among  thefe  mines, 
that  of  the  count  Valenciana  is  one  of  the  richeft:  the 
average  produce  of  filver  is  four  ounces  of  filver  from  a 
quintal  of  ore.  The  whole  weight  of  filver  from  the  vein 
of  Guanaxato,  on  an  annual  average  from  1786  to  the  year 
1803,  has  been  556,000  marcs,  or  364,911  lbs.  troy;  and 
in  thirty  eight  years  the  weight  of  gold  and  filver,  from 
the  fame  vein,  has  been  12,700,000  lbs.  troy.  In  average 
years  it  yields  from  500,000  to  600,000  marcs  of  filver, 
and  from  1500  to  1600  marcs  of  gold.  Though  it  has 
been  before  ftated  that  the  extent  of  this  vein  is  more  than 
42,000  feet ;  yet  the  enormous  mafs  of  filver  which  it  has 
fupplied  lor  the  laft  hundred  years,  fufficient  alone  to 
change  the  price  of  commodities  in  Europe,  has  been  ex¬ 
trafted  from  an  extent  of  lefs  than  2000  feet;  for,  where 
this  vein  is  not  widened  by  branches,  its  general  width 
may  be  ftated  at  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-eight  feet.  It 
is  for  the  moft  part  feparated  into  three  malles,  divided 
by  banks  of  mineral  matter,  or  by  part  of  the  matrix  del- 
titute  of  ore.  At  Valenciana  the  vein  continues  undi¬ 
vided  to  the  depth  of  557  feet,  and  then  divides  into  three 
branches;  and  its  width,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  is 
from  164  to  196  feet.  Of  thefe  three  branches  of  the 


vein,  there  is  in  general  only  one  which  is  rich  in  metals. 
Sometimes,  when  thefe  three  branches  unite,  the  mine  is 
uncommonly  rich.  In  this  celebrated  vein  there  is  a  certain 
middle  region,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  repofitory  of 
greater  riches,  for  above  and  bplow  this  region  the  ores 
are  poor  in  filver.  At  Valenciana  the  rich  minerals  have 
been  in  the  greateft  abundance,  300  and  1100  feet  below 
the  mouth  of  the  gallery. 

The  filver  mines  of  Zmeof  in  Afia  are  fituated  in  that 
part  of  the  Altaian  chain  of  mountains  which  lies- be¬ 
tween  the  Oby  and  Irtifch,  from  500  to  520  north  latitude. 
The  annual  produce  has  been  ftated  at  60,000  marcs  of 
filver,  which  is  alloyed  with  about  3  per  cent,  of  gold. 
The  mines  of  Nertfchink  in.Daouria,  near  the  river  Amur, 
yield  argentiferous  galena,  producing  about  30,000  marcs 
of  filver,  and  containing  1 J  percent,  of  gold.  The  Ruffian 
merchants  who  trade  to  China  bring  back  ingots  of  filver, 
from  feveral  ounces  to  a  pound  weight,  in  exchange  for 
their  commodities  ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  fays  Patrin, 
that  there  are  filver-mines  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 
Patrin  s  Hijl.  (les  Mities. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that. the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  afford  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  but  the  richeft 
repositories  of  filver  are  fituated  either  in  high  latitudes 
or  in  elevated  regions.  The  moft  celebrated  filver-mines 
of  Europe,  are  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  polar  regions  ;  and  thofe  which  are  in  warmer 
latitudes,  are  almoft  all  fituated  near  the  fuilnnits  of  al¬ 
pine  mountains  commonly  covered  with  fnow,  as  at  Alle- 
mont  in  F ranee,  and  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cordilleras. 

The  mine  of  Aliemont,  ten  leagues  from  Grenoble,  in 
France,  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  com- 
poled  of  thin  beds  of  mica-flate  and  hornblende,  curi- 
oufiy  contorted  and  broken.  Its  elevation  is  about  3000 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  veins  are  numerous, 
and  run  in  all  direftions  :  the  mineral  appears  to  have 
filled  alfo  numerous  Allures  in  the  rock.  The  ores  are 
native  filver,  vitreous  filver,  red  filver-ore,  and  horn-filver. 
Silver  appears  alfo  dilfeminated  in  a  kind  of  ferruginous 
clay,  and  is  accompanied  with  various  ores  of  cobalt,  an¬ 
timony,  arfenic,  and  nickel.  The  matrix  was  ferruginous 
clay  and  carhonat  of  lime,  mixed  with  afbeftus,  epidote, 
and  calcareous  fpar.  The  veins  were  much  richer  near 
the  furface  than  at  a  great  depth ;  and  the  working  of 
this  remarkable  mine  is  at  prefent  nearly  abandoned. 
Red  fiiver-ore  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  Vofges,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  a  vein  of  argentiferous 
copper-ore.  Indications  of  filver  have  been  traced  in 
other  diftrifts  of  France.  The  lead-ores  of  fome  parts  of 
France  are  alfo  fufticiently  rich  in  filver  to  repay  the  ex- 
penfe  of  extraftion. 

The  filver-mines  of  Spain  are  the  moft  ancient  known 
in  Europe.  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  accounts  of  his¬ 
torians,  as  from  the  numerous  veftiges  of  ancient  work¬ 
ings,  that  the  operations  were  carried  on  to  a  confiderable 
extent.  The  moft  remarkable  mine  was  that  of  Guada- 
lianel,  in  Andalufia,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  five  leagues  to 
the  north  of  Seville  ;  the  ore  which  it  contains  is  the  red 
or  ruby  filver,  in  a  matrix  of  compadt  galena.  Since  the 
dilcoveryof  South  America  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  mines  of  Spain,  though  formerly  fo  productive  both 
of  filver  and  gold. 

The  mining-diftrift  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  contains 
numerous  veins  that  yield  filver.  The  veins  that  traverfe 
rocks  of  gneifs  are  generally  compofed  of  quartz,  calca¬ 
reous  fpar,  and  fluor  fpar ;  they  inciofe  argentiferous  lead, 
vitreous  filver-ores,  ruby  filver,  and  grey  argentiferous 
copper-ore.  The  mine  at  Annaberg,  according  to  Klap¬ 
roth,  contains  muriat  of  filver  (horn-ore)  mixed  with 
much  clay,  which  is  imbedded  in  coinpaft  line-ftone. 
The  mines  of  Schneeberg  in  Mifnia,  and  of  Hartz  in 
Hanover,  contain  argentiferous  lead,  accompanied  with 
proper  filver-ores. 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  in  Hungary, 
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have  been  long  celebrated,  both  for  the  richnefs  of  their 
productions  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  operations. 
The  rocks  in  which  the  mining-operations  are  carried  on, 
are  defcribed  as  being  compofed  of  an  argillaceous  grey 
(.tone,  mixed  with  quartz  or  fliorl,  or  particles  of  calca¬ 
reous  fpar.  To  this  rock  baron  Born  has  given  the  name 
of  the  metalliferous  rock ,  J'axum  metatliferum :  it  is  de¬ 
fcribed  by  him  as  containing  three  principal  veins,  run¬ 
ning  from  north  to  fouth,  and  parallel  with  the  river 
Gran,  following  even  the  windings  of  the  river.  From 
this  circumftance  we  fliould  infer,  that  the  river  itfelf  had 
originally  taken  the  courfe  of  a  fraCture  by  another  vein. 
The  dip  or  inclination  of  all  the  veins  is  from  weft  to  eaft, 
varying  from  30  to  70  degrees.  In  one  part  of  the  vein, 
called  the  fpitaler-vein,  it  is  joined  with  an  argillaceous 
white  vein,  which  runs  along  with  it  on  the  hanging-tide, 
and  from  the  place  of  junction  the  vein  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  filver.  In  this  white  clay  are  occafionally  found  no¬ 
dules  of  fpar  and  maffes  of  quartz,  which  yield  from  four 
to  five  ounces  of  filver  in  the  hundred-weight.  The  fe- 
cond  great  vein  at  Schemnitz  has  nearly  the  fame  charac¬ 
ters  as  the  firft.  The  third  great  vein  is  more  irregular 
in  its  inclination,  and  the  ores  are  not  fo  rich  in  filver, 
but  in  (ome  parts  it  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
gold.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
mining-operations  at  Schemnitz,  from  the  gallery  or  level 
called  the  Emperor  Francis’s  Gallery,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  royal  mine  is  drained  and  cleared  of  water.  This 
gallery,  which  forms  a  very  confiderable  excavation,  and 
is  carried  through  hard  rock,  was  a  work  of  immenfe  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty  ;  i-t  is  five  Englifli  miles  in  length  :  it 
was  begun  in  1748,  and  finifhed  in  1765. 

The  mountains  round  Cremnitz,  according  to  baron 
Born,  are  compofed  of  the  fame  metallic  rock  already 
defcribed  5  but,  according  to  Patrin,  they  confift  of  pri¬ 
mitive  trap.  At  this  place  very  extenlive  operations, 
which  were  begun  at  leaft  a  thoufimd  years  ago,  have 
been  eftabliflied  on  a  large  and  rich  gold  vein,  and  fome 
of  its  branches.  The  rock  is  a  white  l'olid  quartz,  mixed 
with  fine  auriferous  red  and  white  filver-ore,  and  wdth 
auriferous  pyrites.  At  the  depth  of  160  fathoms,  the  vein 
continued  rich  and  productive. 

Konigfberg,  on  the  river  Gran,  is  another  mining-town 
of  Hungary,  fome  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Schemnitz. 
The  valley  in  which  this  place  is  fituated  is  bounded  on 
one  fide  by  the  fame  kind  of  metallic  rock,  and  on  the 
other,  towards  the  north,  by  granite  mountains.  In  the 
royal  mine,  at  the  time  it  was  vilited  by  baron  Born,  the 
vein  was  obferved  to  run  between  the  metallic  rock,  which 
formed  its  hanging-fide,  and  the  granite,  which  was  its 
hading,  or  lower,  fide.  The  vein  is  grey  quartz,  mixed 
with  auriferous  pyrites.  The  firft  iteam-engine,  or  fire- 
engine  as  it  was  then  called,  eftabliflied  in  the  Lower 
Hungarian  mines,  was  ereCted  at  Konigfberg,  in  1725,  by 
Ifaac  Porter,  an  Englifli  engineer,  who  was  then  in  the 
imperial  fervice. 

The  circle  of  Saatz,  in  Bohemia,  abounds  in  various 
metallic  ores,  among  which  the  ores  of  filver  occafionally 
predominate.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  gneifs  and  argil¬ 
laceous  fchiftus.  The  veins  at  Catharineberg  traverfe 
gneifs,  and  generally  run  in  a  north  and  fouth  direction, 
and  parallel  to  the  mountain  in  which  they  are  fituated. 
Fiffures  from  the  fides  of  the  vein  are  found  to  improve 
it :  a  fine  white  clay,  with  quartz  imbedded  in  it,  indi¬ 
cates  rich  ore ;  but  a  coarle  clay,  deftitute  of  quartz,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  increafes  in  quantity,  and  occupies  the 
whole  vein,  renders  it  unproductive,  or  entirely  barren. 
The  ores  of  the  vein  now  defcribed  are  rich  filver  and 
copper  pyrites,  with  fluor  fpar,  blende,  various  copper- 
ores,  and  Sometimes  native  filver  and  copper. 

Joachimfthal,  a  place  in  the  fame  circle,  has  been  long 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  valuable  mines.  The  moun¬ 
tains  around  this  place  have  a  gentle  declivity  towards 
the  fouth,  but  run  in  lofty  ridges  to  the  eaft,  north,  and 
weft,  and  are  interfected  by  deep  valleys.  This  inequa- 
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lity  of  Surface  affords  great  accommodation  to  the  miners 
to  open  numerous  galleries,  which  converge  to  the  fouth, 
and  to  the  valley  in  which  ftands  the  town  of  Joachimfthal. 
All  the  galleries  and  works  of  this  diftriCi  are  divided  into 
fix  different  fields,  belonging  to  the  fame  number  of  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  they  are  drained  by  two  deep  drifts  or  levels ; 
the  one  of  which  runs  in  a  direCt  line  1600  fathoms,  but,  . 
including  its  Several  branches,  its  whole  length  is  4500 
fathoms ;  the  depth  under  the  higheft  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  170  fathoms  :  the  Second  great  level,  which  runs 
through  the  Space  of  5600  fathoms,  and  in  a  direCt  line 
1500  fathoms,  is  20  fathoms  deeper  than  the  firft  ;  but  the 
operations  in  the  mines  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  depth  ;  for  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  vifited 
by  Ferber,  before  1774,  the  perpendicular  depth  under 
the  Surface  was  from  200  to  350  fathoms,  and,  excepting 
the  mines  in  the  Tyrol,  were  then  confidered  as  the  deepelt 
in  the  world.  The  filver-ores  which  are  found  in  this 
mining-diftriCt  are,  native  filver,  which  is  attached  to 
different  vein-ftones,  and  affumes  various  forms  ;  vitre¬ 
ous  filver-ore,  which  is  dug  out  fometimes  in  very  large 
maffes,  and  is  confidered  as  a  very  rich  ore,  one  hundred- 
w’eight  being  commonly  valued  at  180  marks  of  filver; 
red  filver-ore,  fometimes  beautifully  cryfcallized  and 
transparent,  is  attached  to  red  horn-ftone,  or  calcareous 
fpar  ;  and  white  filver-ore  has  fometimes,  but  rarely,  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  filver-mines  of  Bereftadt,  in  the  circle  of  Tabor, 
are  in  hills  of  a  gentle  declivity,  and  compofed  of  grey  or 
bluifh  clay-flate,  in  which  appear  figures  of  greenifh  litho- 
marge,  or  femi-indurated  pot-ftone.  Thefe  mines  were 
formerly  rich  in  native  filver,  and  other  ores  of  that  metal. 
A  vein  to  the  weft  of  this  place,  which  traverfed  a  hard 
rock,  contained  reddifh-coloured  felfpar,  with  galena, 
blende,  and  a  little  filver  ;  but  from  the  part  where  a 
vein  containing  white  arlenical  pyrites  came  into  the 
hanging-fide,  the  vein  produced  native  filver,  vitreous, 
red,  and  white,  filver-ore.  Another  vein  in  the  fame 
place,  which  is  from  two  inches  to  one  foot  in  width,  is 
obferved  to  be  richeft  where  it  is  thinneft.  It  is  chiefly' 
enriched  by  an  undulating  black  clay  fiffure,  which  ap¬ 
pears  fometimes  in  the  hanging-fide,  and  then  it  pro¬ 
duces  red  and  white  filver-ore.  When  crofted  by  veins 
running  from  eaft  to  weft,  it  appears  to  be  cut  off  and 
barren,  till  beyond  the  place  of  junction  it  again  becomes 
productive  in  its  former  courfe. 

The  Silver-mines  of  Salberg,  in  Weftmania,  are  about 
twenty-eight  Englifli  miles  from  Upfal.  The  ore  is  an 
argentiferous  galena,  yielding  from  one  marc  to  a  marc 
and  a  half  of  filver  per  quintal ;  it  is  in  compact  lime- 
ftone,  and  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  150  fathoms. 
The  average  profits  amount  to  about  4000].  and  one- 
eighth  is  paid  to  the  king.  Porter's  Travels. 

The  filver-mines  of  Conifoerg,  in  Norway,  are  fituated 
in  mountains  of  moderate  height,  compofed  of  nearly 
vertical  beds  of  mica- date  with  garnets,  and  of  grey  quartz 
mixed  with  fine  black  mica,  and  a  little  lime-ftone  and 
red  horn-ftone.  Other  beds  are  compofed  of  a  ferrugi¬ 
nous  rock,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  is  33 
feet  thick,  but  in  the  lower  not  more  than  6  feet  thick. 
The  veins  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  feet  or  more  in 
thicknefs,  and  cut  the  ftrata  tranfverfely.  The  matrix  of 
the  ore  is  granular  lime-ftone,  fometimes  intermixed  with 
fluor  fpar.  Enormous  maffes  of  native  filver  have  fome¬ 
times  been  found  in  this  mine  ;  one  is  mentioned  as 
weighing  22olbs.  The  common  ores  are  native  filver  and 
vitreous  filver.  'File  veins  are  molt  productive  in  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  rock.  The  annual  produce  is  about  jooolbs. 
weight  of  filver. 

Silver-ores,  properly  fo  called,  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  our  ifland.  A  few  years  fince,  a  vein  of  lilver  was 
worked  with  great  profit  in  the  parilh  of  Alva,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  The  ores  were  native 
filver,  and  vitreous  filver-ore.  From  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
land  pounds  lterling  value  was  extracted  before  the  ore 
6  H  was 
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was  exhaufted,  after  which  the  fearch  to  recover  the  vein 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  fince  that  time  no  filver-mines  have 
been  worked  in  that  country.  The  fdver-ores  at  Alva 
were  accompanied  with  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  ores, 
with  a  matrix  of  calcareous  fpar,  and  fulphat  of  barytes. 
It  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Millar  that  the  veins  traverfe  rocks 
of  argillaceous  porphyry. 

Cornwall  and  Devonlhire  yield  the  richeft  argentiferous 
lead-ores  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  thefe  ores  is  fmall.  In  the  former  county  a  ftiiail  quan¬ 
tity  of  native  filver,  with  other  filver-ores,  have  been  oc- 
calionally  found.  The  following  account  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  filver-mines  in  thefe  counties,  is  furnilhed  by 
Mr.  Mawe,  author  of  Travels  in  Bralil,  who  vifited  them 
in  the  fummer  of  1815. 

From  the  lead-mines  of  Ben-Alften,  in  Devonfhire,  a 
large  quantity  of  lilver  has  been  extrafted.  The  vein  is 
fituated  in  killas,  a  kind  of  date  ;  and  is  filled  chiefly  with 
fluor  fpar  and  galena.  It  has  been  worked  to  the  depth 
of  no  fathoms  :  the  lilver  extra fted  from  the  north  and 
fOuth  vein  averages  about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead. 
Another  vein,  running  in  a  more  eallerly  and  wefterly 
direftion,  fituated  in  the  fame  killas,  produces  170  ounces 
of  lilver  in  the  ton  of  lead.  The  vein  is  worked  under 
the  river  Tamar:  it  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1811. 
Thefe  mines  are  of  confiderable  importance  ;  during  the 
laft  fix  weeks,  the  filver  extracted  from  the  lead  procured 
here  exceeded  fix  thoufand  ounces.  About  four  miles  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Callington  is  a  filver-mine  of  another 
defcription  :  the  vein  is  fituated  in  afimilar  rock  of  killas, 
or  chlorite  date.  The  vein  was  firft  worked  for  copper  ; 
but  native  filver  and  lead-ore  were  difcovered  in  it.  The 
mine  is  called  Huel  Jewel :  the  thicknefs  of  the  vein 
rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  inches.  In  many  of  the  ca¬ 
vities  were  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of  capillary  na¬ 
tive  filver,  with  galena,  red  filver-ore,  and  fulphuret  of 
lilver.  The  ores  were  exceedingly  rich,  and  promifed  at 
one  time  an  ample  recompence  to  the  adventurers. 

Near  Peranzabula,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Cornwall,  there 
was  a  mine  formerly  worked  clofe  to  the  fea,  which  pro¬ 
duced  lead-ores  in  various  dates,  and  a  portion  of  horn- 
filver,  fine  fpecimens  of  which  are  in  various  cabinets. 
Mr.  Mawe  found  fome  fpecimens  of  this  rare  mineral 
among  the  refufe  of  the  mine.  The  Hurland  copper- 
mine  near  Redruth,  has  produced  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  native  filver  in  a  fmall  vein,  branching  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vein.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  filver  were  more  than 
four  inches  long.  There  is  a  lead-mine  near  Truro 
worked  at  this  time,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filver 
is  extrafted  from  the  lead,  as  it  yields  100  ounces  per  ton. 
A  fpecimen  of  filver,  lent  from  Truro, ^by  Mr.  Arthur 
Penrofe,  affay- mailer,  was  very  lately  (Aug.  1816.)  laid 
before  the  committee  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  It  con¬ 
fided  of  a  cobalt-ltone,  intimately  combined  with  capil¬ 
lary  or  filiform  filver,  weighing  upwards  of  124-lbs.  The 
committee  pronounced  it  to  be  the  larged  fpecimen  of 
native  filver  they  had  ever  feen. 

Argentiferous  lead-ores  are  the  common  lead-ores  of 
the  northern  counties  and  of  Wales  ;  they  vary  in  the 
quantity  of  filver  they  contain,  from  a  few  ounces  to  40, 
60,  or  80,  ounces  of  filver  per  ton.  Some  few  rare  in¬ 
dances  have  occurred  in  the  north-wed  part  of  Yorkfliire, 
of  their  exceeding  the  latter  amount.  On  the  average, 
the  argentiferous  lead  that  is  calcined  to  extraft  the  filver 
does  not  contain  20  ounces  per  ton  :  by  fome  it  has  been 
dated  at  17  ounces,:  According  to  Lehman,  there  are  no 
known  lead-ores  in  the  world  but  what  contain  filver,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Villoch  in  Carinthia.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Watfon,  the  quantity  of  filver  necefiary  to  defray  the 
expenfe  of  extracting,  and  the  lofs  of  lead,  was  nine 
ounces  per  ton,  when  lead  was  at  the  price  of  1 5I.  per  ton. 
The  price  oflead  is  now  26I.  per  ton  j  and,  though  filver 
be  alfo  advanced,  yet  the  difference  in  the  relative  prices 
of  each,  taking  the  above  as  a  dandard,  is  fuch,  that,  to 
repay  the  expenfe  of  extraction,  the  lead  ffiould  contain 


about  fifteen  ounces  of  filver  in  every  ton.  It  is  not  to 
be  expefted  that  the  proprietor  of  any  lead-mines  rich 
in  filver  flrould  be  forward  in  declaring  to  the  world  the 
quantity  of  lilver  they  contain.  The  proprietor  of  the 
lead-mine  containing  filver  may  indeed  work  the  fame 
without  any  appfehenfion  of  its  being  taken  from  him 
under  the  pretence  of  its  being  a  royal  mine ;  yet  the 
crown,  and  perfons  claiming  under  it,  have  the  right  of 
pre-emption  of  all  the  ore  w'hich  may  be  railed.  There 
was  an  aCt  of  parliament  palled  in  the  fixth  year  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  entitled,  An  aft  to  prevent  difputes  and 
controverlies  concerning  royal  mines.  This  aft  declared, 
that  every  proprietor  of  a  mine  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or 
lead,  fhould  continue  in  poffefiion  of  the  fame,  notwith- 
danding  its  being  claimed  as  a  royal  mine,  from  its  con¬ 
taining  filver  or  gold  ;  but  it  is  further  enafted,  that  the 
crown,  or  perfons  claiming  under  it,  fhould  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  purchaling  all  the  ore  which  fhould  be  railed, 
out  of  fuch  mine,  at  the  following  prices,  w'hen  made 
clean  and  merchantable  :  for  copper-ore,  at  the  rate  of 
1 61.  per  ton  ;  for  tin-ore,  except  that  of  Devonlhire  and 
Cornwall,  40s.  for  iron-ore,  40s.  and  for  lead-ore,  9I. 
The  dandard  price  then  fixed,  particularly  for  lead,  w’as 
much  higher  than  the  ordinary  price  of  the  ore  in  which 
there  was  no  filver.  Owing  to  the  exiltence  of  this  aft,  it 
is  probable  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
of  filver  at  prefent  extrafted  annually.  We  are  informed, 
that  the  value  of  filver  produced  by  the  lead-mines  of 
colonel  Beaumont,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  is 
not  lels  than  4000I.  derling  per  annum  ;  and  other  large 
proprietors  alfo  extraft  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filver 
from  the  lead-ores  in  the  northern  counties.  At  prefent 
w-e  believe  that  there  is  no  filver  extrafted  from  the  Der- 
bydiire  lead-ores. 

It  appears  from  Hollingfhed’s  Chronicle,  that  filver 
was  formerly  extrafted  from  lead  in  various  parts  of  the 
illand.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  1600  pounds  weight  of 
filver  was  obtained  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  from  a 
mine  in  Devonlhire,  which  had  been  difcovered  towards 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  this  mine  is  called  a  filver- 
mine  by  the  old  writers,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
mine  of  lead  that  contained  filver.  The  lead-mines  in 
Cardiganfliire  have  at  different  periods  afforded  great 
quantities  of  filver ;  fir  Hugh  Middleton  is  laid  to  have 
cleared  from  them  2000I.  per  month,  and  to  have  been 
enabled  thereby  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  bringing 
the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London.  The  fame  mines 
yielded,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  eighty  ounces  of  filver 
in  every  ton  of  lead  $  and  part  of  the  king’s  army  w'as  paid 
with  this  filver,  w'hich  was  minted  at  Shrewlbury.  (Sir  J. 
Pettie’s  Effay  on  Metal.  Works.)  A  mint  for  the  coin¬ 
age  of  Wellh  filver  had  been  previoully  eftablilhed  at 
Aberyllwith ;  the  indenture  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Bulhel,  for  the  coinage  ofhalf-crowns,  lliillings,  fixpences, 
twopences,  and  pennies ;  and  the  moneys  were  to  be 
ftamped  with  the  oftrich-feathers  on  both  fides.  In  1604 
nearly  3000  ounces  of  this  Wellh  bullion  were  minted 
at  one  time  at  the  Tower.  Webfter,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Metals,  publilhed  in  1671,  makes  mention,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  of  two  places  in  Craven,  in  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorklhire,  where  formerly  good  argentiferous  lead-ore 
had  been  procured.  One  of  the  places  was  Bronghite 
Moor,  in  the  parilh  of  Slaidburn  ;  the  ore  held  about  the 
value  of  67  pounds  of  lilver  in  a  ton  :  the  other  was  at 
Skelkhornfield,  in  the  parilh  of  Gilburn  ;  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Pudfey,  who  is  fup- 
poled  to  have  coined  it,  as  there  were  many  Ihillings  in 
that  country  which  the  common  people  called  Pudley- 
lhillings.  There  are  feveral  fmelting-houfes  at  Holywell, 
in  Flintlhire,  where  filver  is  extrafted  from  lead.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pennant,  at  one  of  the  largeft  of  thefe 
houles,  in  the  year  1754,  more  than  12,000  ounces  of 
filver  were  produced ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  years  the 
quantity  appears  to  have  conliderably  diminilhed.  The 
lilver  extrafted  from  lead  is  fold  principally  to  the  manu- 
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fafturers  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  For  the  method 
of  extracting,  purifying,  & c.  fee  the  article  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  309-12. 

The  following  table  will  fhow  the  annual  produce  of 
gold  and  filver  in  the  mines  of  Europe,  northern  Afia,  and 
America,  as  given  by  M.  Humboldt,  in  chiliogrammes. 
It  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  approximation  than  as  a 
very  accurate  datement,  the  amount  of  Englifhjilver  not 
being  included ;  perhaps  this  may  be  edimated  at  4ooolbs. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Europe 

1,297 

52,670 

Northern  Afia 

-  538 

21,709 

America  - 

-  17^9* 

795>58i 

1 9,1 26 

879,960 

The  chiliogramme,  it  has  been  before  dated,  is  rather 
more  than  2lb.  8oz.  troy.  It  is  impoffible  to  value  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  annually  extracted  on  the 
whole  globe  :  for  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  amount 
of  what  is  procured  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  Afia,  Tonquin,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  formerly  brought  by.the  Dutch 
from  the  latter  country  proves  that  it  is  rich  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  We  may  draw  the  fame  conclufion  refpeft- 
ing  the  northern  frontiers  of  China  and  other  parts  of 
Alia.;  and  the  quantity  of  gold-dud  brought  to  the 
wedern  coalt  of  Africa,  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  fouth  of  the  Niger  contain  large  quantities  of  this 
metal,  though  we  have  little  information  refpefting  the 
filver  of  the  African  continent. 

From  the  combination  of  filver  with  other  fubdances, 
fourteen  fpecies  are  reckoned. 

1.  Argentum  nativum,  or  native  filver.  Specific  charaCler; 
malleable,  duftile,  with  a  metallic  fplendour  internally ; 
totally  foluble  in  nitric  acid.  Native  filver  occurs  cry- 
ftallized  in  cubes  and  oftohedrons  ;  the  crydals  are  fmall, 
and  often  aggregated,  forming  beautiful  ramifications  ; 
the  branches  lometimes  crofs  each  other  in  a  rectangular 
direction,  and  are  reticulated.  It  is  fometimes  in  leaves  and 
fometimes  capillary  ;  and,  when  the  filaments  are  much 
entangled,  it  becomes  nearly  compaCl.  Native  filver  is 
alfo  found  in  dtapelefs  mafies  of  conliderable  fize.  In  the 
year  1750,  there  was  found  in  the  famous  mine  of  Hem- 
mels  Furd,  near  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  amafs  of  native  di¬ 
ver,  which  weighed  an  hundred-weight  and  a  quarter; 
in  1771,  an  equally  large  mafs  was  found.  It  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Albini,  in  his  Meiffnijche  Berg  Arconicke,  p.  30, 
“  that  at  Sclineeberg,  in  1478,  a  rich  filver  vein  was  dif- 
covered  ;  and  fo  large  a  block  of  native  filver  cut  out, 
that  duke  Albert  of  Saxony  defcended  into  the  mine, 
and  ufed  this  large  block  as  a  table  to  dine  upon.  It  was 
fmelted  into  four  hundred  centners  of  filver  ;  a  centner 
is  nolbs.”  (Jamefon’s  Mineralogy.)  Native  filver  is 
fcarcely  ever  pure ;  the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed 
are  commonly  gold,  copper  or  arfenic,  and  iron.  Native 
filver  alloyed  with  gold  is  rare  ;  its  colour  is  intermediate 
between  filver-white  and  brafs-yellow  ;  it  often  contains 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  gold.  It  is  found  in  almod 
all  the  filver-mines  that  are  worked  in  Europe  or  America ; 
but  the  mafies  difcovered  in  America  are  not  fo  large  as 
forne  which  have  been  found  in  Europe.  Silver  rarely  oc¬ 
curs  in  detached  grains,  like  gold  or  platinum.  In  mal¬ 
leability  it  yields  only  to  gold,  as  it  may  be  beaten  out 
into  leaves  the  160000th  part  of  an  inch  thich  ;  and  may 
be  drawn  out  to  fo  fine  a  wire,  that  a  fingle  grain  can  be 
extended  nearly  400  feet  in  length  ;  its  tenacity  is  like- 
wife  fuch,  that  a  wire  0-078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
fupport  17-813  pounds  avoirdupoife  without  breaking. 

2.  Argentum  butyraceus,  or  buttery  filver:  without 
ludre,  friable,  in  thin  pellicles  intermixed  with  fpar ; 
white,  blue,  or  brownilh.  Found  in  St.  George’s  Mine, 
near  Andreafburg  in  Wedphalia. 

3.  Argentum  nigrum,  or  black  filver :  deep  black, 


friable,  ponderous,  efiervefcing  with  nitric  acid,  and  re¬ 
covering,  at  lad  its  metallic  fplendour  when  rubbed. 
Found  in  the  filver-mines  of  Sicily,  Brittany,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  fometimes  covering  other  mi¬ 
nerals  as  with  a  coating,  fometimes  interfperled  in  larger 
or  lefs  particles,  not  unfrequently  in  a  pulverifed  date. 
It  commonly  contains  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  copper,  and 
fometimes  a  little  iron. 

4.  Argentum  corneum,  muriat  of  filver,  or  corneous 
filver:  ponderous,  foft,  malleable,  without  metallic  ludre, 
fomewhat  diaphanous,  ealily  melting  in  the  fire,  and  eva¬ 
porating  at  lad  in  a  white  fetid  linoke.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Germany,  & c.  It  melts  before  a  candle  like  wax 
or  fuet,  and  before  the  blow-pipe  leaves  fmall  grains  of 
pure  filver.  Soft,  and  eafily  cut  with  a  knife.  Colour 
white,  grey,  yellowifli,  green,  violet,  or  brown.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  found  in  irregular  mafies,  fometimes  in  hollow 
globular  pieces,  or  in  thin  plates,  or  in  a  date  of  powder, 
or  crydallized  in  fmall  cubes,  or  in  accumulated  flakes,  or 
in  acicular,  rarely  capillary,  prilins.  It  melts  very  eafily, 
becomes  purple  on  expofiure  to  the  fun,  and  has  a  waxy 
ludre.  The  bed  kind  contains  about  72  per  cent,  of  di¬ 
ver.  Specific  gravity,  from  4-745  to  4-804. 

5.  Argentum  carbo,  or  carbonat  of  filver.  This  ore 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered  only  in  the  filver-mine  of 
Wincefiaus,  in  Swabia  =  it  occurs  fometimes  in  mafies, 
and  fometimes  difleminated  through  other  minerals.  Its 
colour  is  a  greyidi-black ;  its  frafture  uneven,  with  a 
glidening  metallic  ludre  ;  it  is  brittle  and  heavy,  and  ef- 
fervefces  with  acids  ;  it  melts  eafily  under  the  blowpipe. 
According  to  Mr.  Selb,  who  fird  difcovered  this  mineral 
in  1788,  it  contains  filver  72-5,  carbonat  of  antimony  17-5, 
carbonic  acid  12,  and  a  flight  trace  of  copper. 

6.  Argentum  eleftrum,  or  auriferous  filver  :  malleable, 
duftile,  with  a  metallic  ludre,  yellowifli,  not  wholly  fo¬ 
luble  in  nitric  acid.  Found  in  the  mountain  Schlangen- 
berg  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  mines  near  Conigfberg  in 
Norway ;  of  a  yellowifli-white  colour,  or  that  of  pale 
brafs  ;  rarely  in  folitary  mafies,  but  generally  diflemi¬ 
nated,  or  filiform,  or  reticular,  or  in  fpangles.  Specific 
gravity,  above  io-6  ;  a  fpecimen  examined  by  Dr.  Fordyce, 
contained  filver  72,  gold  28. 

7.  Argentum  dibiatum,  or  antimoniated  filver :  with  a 
metallic  ludre,  tin-white,  malleable,  very  hard,  lamellar, 
not  emitting  fulphuric  nor  arfenical  vapours  when  burnt ; 
leaving  a  white  oxyd  when  added  on  by  nitric  acid. 

Antimoniated  filver  does  not  often  occur.  It  has  been 
met  with  near  Guadalcanal,  in  Spain  ;  in  the  territory  of 
Furdemberg,  in  Swabia;  and  near  St.  Andreafberg,  in  the 
Hartz-fored.  It  is  ufually  in  irregular  grains  or  lumps, 
or  kidney-form  pieces,  or  crydallized  in  irregular  four, 
fix,  or  eight,  fided  prilins,  which  are  driated  longitudi¬ 
nally.  Colour  white,  texture  laminar,  frafture  conchoi- 
dal.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  antimony  evaporates  in  a 
grey  fmoke,  and  leaves  a  brownifh  flag,  which  tinges  bo¬ 
rax  green  :  it  gives  a  greyifh-black  powder,  and  does  not 
decrepitate  when  heated  ;  with  quickfilver  it  amalga¬ 
mates  eafily  without  the  aflidance  of  heat.  It  is  not  fo¬ 
luble  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  but  may  be  diffolved  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  refiduum  of  about  27  per 
cent.  Contains,  in  its  purer  date,  filver  84,  antimony  16. 
Specific  gravity,  9-4  to  10. 

8.  Argentum  arleilicum,  or  arfenical  filver  :  with  a 
metallic  lplendour;  eafily  melting,  and  emitting  arfenical 
vapours.  Found  in  the  mines  near  Andreafburg  in  Her- 
cynia,  fometimes  of  a  deel-white  colour  and  ludre,  and 
containing  a  little  iron,  fometimes  pale  ochre  yellow. 
Its  hardnefs  is  often  confiderable,  and  then  it  is  fibrous 
internally  ;  fometimes  it  is  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  in  curved  foliations.  Commonly  found  in 
round  irregular  lumps,  or  crydallized  in  fix-fided  prifms 
or  pyramids.  Contains  filver  11-75,  iron  44-25,  arfenic  35, 
antimony  4.  Klaproth. 

9.  Argentum  molybcUenatum,  or  molybdenic  filver : 

3  with 
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with  a  metal  lie  fplendour,  in  thin  flexible  plates.  Found 
near  Deutchpilfen  in  Hungary,  in  thin  broad  Aiming 
plates,  placed  one  over  the  other,  fometimes.  nearly  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  in  grey  alumine.  It  gives  a  grey  ftreak 
to  paper,  and  has  fomewhat  the  refemblance  of  common 
Molybdenum.  It  has  fometimes  a  little  iron  mixed  with 
it,  and  ufually  yields  twenty-three  ounces  of  fiiver  in  a 
hundred- weight. 

10.  Argentum  vitreum,  vitreous  fiiver,  or  fulphat  of 
fiiver  :  of  a  dark  bluifh-grey  colour  ;  eafily  melting,  and 
emitting  during  combuftion  fulphurous  flames  and  va¬ 
pours  ;  opake,  very  ponderous,  f oft,  tenacious.  Found 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  Norway,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Spain,  and  America;  generally  fuperficial,  and  run¬ 
ning  like  veins  through  other  foflils.  Its  appearance  is 
rarely  maflive,  but  moll  commonly  in  thin  plates,  granu¬ 
lar,  capillary,  arborefeent,  or  cryftallized  in  cubes  or  in 
double  four  or  fix  fided  pyramids;  internally  it  has  more 
of  a  metallic  lultre. 

This  is  the  glaferz,  or  glafly  ore,  of  the  Germans.  The 
term  glaferz  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  glanzerz,  or 
“  fliining  ore  ;”  for  the  ore  in  quellion  has  not  the  leall 
refemblance  to  any  thing  like  glafs,  but  has  frequently  a 
confiderable  degree  of  metallic  fplendour.  The  Englifli 
name,  vitreous  fiiver,  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  word 
glaferz.  It  is  the  richeft  of  all  the  ores  of  fiiver;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  proportion  of  fiiver  contained,  which  is 
85  per  cent,  but  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  reduced.  By  a 
well-regulated  heat,  the  metallic  fiiver  may  be  made  to 
exude  in  a  curled  capillary  form  ;  and  the  fulphuret  of 
fiiver  thus  altered  is  occaflonally  fold  as  native  fiiver; 
fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  forms  of  which  it  clofely  re¬ 
fembles.  Perhaps  in  fome  inftances  native  filyer  may 
have  been  occaflonally  derived  from  a  fimil'ar  fource.  The 
malleability  of  this  fubftance,  as  being  a  metallic  fulphu¬ 
ret,  is  very  remarkable.  It  receives  any  imprelflon  lb  ac¬ 
curately,  that  it  has  been  ufed  for  ftamping  medals. 

11.  Argentum  fragile,  or  brittle  fiiver  ore  :  of  a  black 
lead-colour,  without  metallic  luftre  ;  opake  ;  eafily  melt¬ 
ing,  with  fulpliuric  flames  and  vapours  ;  brittle.  Found 
in  the  mines  of  Dauphiny,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Siberia  ;  and  refembles  the  preceding,  except  in  being 
rendered  brittle  by  an  admixture  of  iron  and  antimony. 
It  is  generally  found  maflive  or  difieminated,  fometimes 
cryftallized  in  indiftindl  and  accumulated  fix-fided  prifms, 
or  tables,  or  rhombs.  Before  the  blowpipe,  the  fulphur 
and  antimony  evaporate,  leaving  a'  button,  which  may  be 
ieparated  from  the  iron  by  fufion  with  nitre  and  borax. 
Specific  gravity,  7-2o8.  Contains  fiiver  66’5,  fulphur  12, 
antimony  10,  iron  5,  filex  1,  arfenic  and  copper  0-5. 

12.  Argentum  nitens,  or  fliining  fiiver:  fhining,  of  a 
lead-colour,  ponderous,  lamellar,  brittle,  eafily  melting. 
Found  in  the  Korboiokinkfk  mountains  of  Siberia,  in  the 
fiffures  of  hornftone  rocks,  in  irregular  lumps  of  various 
fizes.  Its  powder,  when  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  gives  a  black  colour  to  the  lkin  with  a  lead  glofs. 
When  heated,  part  is  firft  filled,  and  refembles  fulphurated 
fiiver;  the  remainder  is  of  much  more  difficult  fufibility, 
and  refembles  black  copper.  It  communicates  a  blue  co¬ 
lour  to  nitric  acid ;  and,  when  diffolved  in  it,  depofits 
fulphur.  Contains  about  fiiver  42,  copper  21,  fulphur  35. 
Thomfon. 

1  3:  Argentum  rubrum,  or  red  fiiver :  ponderous,  red 
when  feraped,  a  little  fliining  internally,  decrepitating  in 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  melting  with  an  arfenical  fmell. 
There  are  two  varieties :  a,  light  red  ;  (2,  dark  red.  Found 
in  various  mines  of  Peiu,  Chili,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Saxony,  Hungary,  See.  with  arfenic,  galena,  or  other  ores 
of  fiiver  ;  in  mafies,  or  difieminated  ;  fometimes  ftalabliti- 
cal  or  botryoidal,  or  cryftallized  in  fmall  prifms,  or  aci- 
cular  pyramids,  or  radiated  in  a  ftellate  manner.  It  dif¬ 
fers  much  in  degree  of  tranfparency,  colour,  texture,  and 
fprm.  It  is  friable  or  brittle,  but  fo  loft  as  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  When  broken,  it  has  a  glafly  appearance  ;  and, 
•when  feraped  with  a  knife,  the  particles  appear  fcarlet. 
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It  becomes  eleftric  by  friftion,  but  only  when  infulated  ; 
and  is  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervefcence.  It 
detonates  with  nitre  when  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
and  becomes  then  capillary  fiiver.  Specific  gravity,  from 
5-44  to  5’6 9.  Contains  fiiver  56,  antimony  16,  fulphur  15, 
oxygen  12,  and  a  little  arfenic.  Klaproth. 

14.  Argentum  album,  or  grey  fiiver  ore  :  opake,  with 
a  metallic  luftre,  compact,  ponderous  ;  of  a  pale  lead- 
colour  externally  and  when  feraped  ;  emitting  fulphure- 
ous  and  arfenical  vapours  when  burnt ;  brittle;  Found 
in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sicily,  &c. 
generally  imhedded  in  quartz  and  other  minerals.  It 
contains  generally  not  more  than  about  1 5  per  cent,  of 
fiiver  ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  fulphur,  arfenic, 
copper,  and  iron,  in  various  proportions.  When  feraped, 
it  exhibits  a  brighter  furface,  but  of  the  fame  colour.  It 
breaks  into  indeterminate  fragments,  and  is  of  a  flat  tex¬ 
ture.  It  is  generally  found  of  a  common  form,  rarely 
cryftallized  ;  is  brittle,  but  fo  foft  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Plate  II.  is  copied  from  Knorr’s  Delices  de  la  Nature. 
Fig.  1  is  a  beautiful  ore  of  gold,  with  leaves  of  pure  gold 
on  quartz,  of  the  colour  of  amethyft  and  emerald,  and 
covered  fuperficially  here  and  there  with  an  ore  of  red 
and  black  fiiver.  It  is  from  the  mines  of  Cremnitz  in 
Hungary,  and  is  a  very  fine  lpecimen.  The  yellow  fur- 
face  which  diredlly  meets  the  eye  is  the  gold-leaf  exprefled 
from  the  quartz;  and  the  gold  is  often  fo  pure  and  fo 
dudtile,  that  it  needs  no  purifying.  The  leaves  are  com¬ 
monly  about  the  thicknefs  of  mufic-paper,  but  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  ducat.  The  metallic  juice  (fays  ICnorr) 
prefles  the  metal  out  of  the  ftone,  and  thus  it  fpreads  on 
the  furface  in  broad  lamina,  or  in  threads  or  fringes,  or 
in  ftripes,  and  may  be  taken  off.  The  quartz,  upon  which 
this  gold  leaf  is  found,  is  a  milky  cryftalline  ftone,  not 
much  tranfparent,  and  of  no  regular  form,  imbued  with 
a  metallic  vapour,  either  violet  or  green;  that  which  is  of 
a  violet-colour  is  called  amethyftine  quartz,  and  the  green 
is  called  emerald-quartz.  The  black  and  red  l'pots  in  this 
figure  arife  from  the  fiiver  with  which  the  ore  is  fuperfi¬ 
cially  covered.  The  gold  becomes  pale  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  fiiver  that  is  prefent  from  the  ore  ;  but 
the  gold  from  the  mines  in  Hungary  is  generally  pale. 
Fig.  2  is  another  ore  of  gold  from  Hungary,  and  probably 
from  Schemnitz ;  as  the  ftone  is  a  grey  fpar  fuperficially 
covered  with  little  fpangles  of  gold  and  fiiver,  and  mixed 
with  an  ore  of  vitreous  fiiver.  Thefe  bits  of  gold  iflue 
from  two  parts  of  the  ftone,  fide  by  fide,  in  thin  pointed 
laminae ;  and  on  the  lower  furface  appears  a  cavity  in¬ 
cluding  grains  of  gold  in  an  aggregated  form.  The  rell 
of  the  furface  is  the  grey  fpar,  luperficially  covered  here 
and  there  with  black  fiiver ;  and  the  pofterior  black  part 
exhibits  the  vitreous  ore  of  fiiver.  We  have  fpoken  of 
fiiver  ore  in  delcribing  thele  two  fpecimens  of  gold  :  but 
it  ihould  be  noted,  that  an  ore  always  takes  its  name  from 
the  metal  that  predominates,  though  lometimes  the  lame 
piece  contains  three  or  more  different  metals.  Fig.  3  is 
a  beautiful  fpecimen  of  dendritical  fiiver,  ifluing  pure 
out  of  the  ftone,  found  in  the  country  of  Wirtemberg. 
When  we  meet  with  fuch  arborefeent  forms  in  cabinets 
and  colleftions,  we  are  apt  to  lufpeft  (and  often  not 
without  reafon)  that  art  has  been  employed  to  aflilt  na¬ 
ture.  The  above,  however,  is  given  by  Kn'orr  as  a  ge¬ 
nuine  natural  fpecimen.  Fig.  6  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind.  Fig;  4  is  another  fpecimen  of  dendritical  fiiver, 
the  arborefcence  covering  the  ftone  luperficially.  The 
ftone  or  earth  is  a  foliated  fpar,  and  the  fiiver  lies  in  a 
circle  round  an  elevated  part  of  the  ftone  ;  and  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  relemble  the  cryllals  of  lalts.  Fig.  5  is  a  varie¬ 
gated  ore,  covered  fuperficially  with  much  pure  yellowilh 
fiiver;  here  and  there  appears  a  black  and  white  ore  of 
fiiver.  Fig.  7  is  a  vitreous  ore  with  black  and  capillary 
fiiver.  The  vitreous  ore  comes  very  near  to  native  fiiver, 
when  it  is  free  from  earth  and  mixed  with  fulphur  only; 
and  then  it  much  refembles  melted  tin  or  lead,  and  is 
riot  lefs  malleable  and  feiflile.  The  earth  is  a  compact 
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fpar,  from  the  Tides  of  which  the  pure  filver  ifl'ues  in  the 
form  of  curled  hair.  Fig.  8  is  an  ore  of  white  filver  with 
beautiful  cryltals  and  capillary  filver.  The  entire  mafs 
is  a  white  ore  in  horn-ftone  mixed  with  quartz  and  fpar. 
The  cryltals  are  tranfparent,  in  part  green,  of  different 
fizes,  but  all  hexagonal.  At  the  bale  of  the  cryltals  ap¬ 
pear  a  number  of  curled  filaments;  thefe  are  native  ca¬ 
pillary  filver.  Fig.  9  is  a  red  ore  of  filver,  wherein  (what 
rarely  happens)  the  filver  appears  in  cryllalline  cubes, 
femi-tranfparent,  red,  and  as  bright  as  a  garnet ;  found 
in  the  mines  of  Annaberg,  adhering  to  an  emerald  fiuor 
as  to  a  matrix.  Similar  ores  occur  in  the  mines  of  Mifnia. 

Hydrargyrum,  Quickfilver,  or  Mercury. — Of  a  fil- 
very- white  colour,  becoming  blacker  in  the  air;  always 
in  a  Hate  of  fluidity  in  the  common  temperature  of  the 
air,  but  freezing  fo  as  to  become  folid  and  malleable  at  a 
temperature  of — 39  ;  fpecific  gravity,  1 3’56 8  :  evaporating 
in  a  low  heat:  foluble  in  moll  acids,  and  imparting  no 
colour  to  the  folution ;  when  dilfoived  in  muriatic  acid 
and  mixed  with  lime-water,  precipitating  an  orange-red 
powder. 

1.  Hydrargyrum  virgineum,  or  native  mercury:  pure, 
fluid,  very  ponderous,  of  a  filvery  colour  and  lultre.  Found 
in  the  quickfilver-mines  near  Saldberg  in  Sweden,  at  Al- 
maden  in  Spain,  Idriain  Bohemia,  in  the  Palatinate  near 
Wolfftein  and  Moersfeld,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts, 
and  on  Mount  Stahlberg,  See.  in  fmall  globules  fcattered 
through  different  kinds  of  ftones,  clays,  and  ores,  and 
may  be  eafily  extrafted  by  evaporation.  See  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.iv.  p.280-287. 

2.  Hydrargyrum  amalgama,  or  amalgam  of  mercury 
with  filver:  ponderous,  of  a  filvery  colour  and  lultre ; 
rather  folid  ;  evaporating  when  heated,  and  leaving  pure 
fdver.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Hungary  near  Zlana, 
near  Mofchellanlburg,  and  on  Mount  Stahlberg,  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  in  Sweden ;  rarely  in  large 
maffes,  imbedded  in  quartz,  hornltone,  or  fpar,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  running  through  other  ores  of  quickfilver ;  fome- 
times  in  imperfedt  cubes,  prifms,  or  pyramids.  Colour 
filvery- white  or  grey,  fometimes  tarnilhed  in  an  iridelcent 
manner:  it  is  brittle  or  foft,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  mercury ;  but  is  generally  foft  enough  to  bear  the  im- 
prefiion  of  the  thumb-nail,  and  when  cut  with  a  knife 
gives  a  creaking  noife :  when  rubbed  on  gold,  it  leaves  a 
white  llreak.  Specific  gravity,  above  10;  contains  mer¬ 
cury  about  64,  filver  36.  Klaproth. 

3.  Hydrargyrum  fublimatum,  or  muriat  of  mercury: 
without  metallic  lultre,  fubliming  almoft  entirely  before 
the  blowpipe  in  the  form  of  a  w'hite  fmoke  without  ful- 
phurous  flame  or  vapours.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Wolf- 
ftein  and  Moersfeld  in  the  Palatinate,  and  near  Mofchel¬ 
lanlburg  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts  ;  in  lcales  or  grains, 
or  cryltallized  in  fmall  four-fided  prifms,  terminated  by 
four-fided  rhomboidal  fummits,  or  four-fided  pyramids 
with  the  angles  truncate.  Colour  fmoke- grey,  yel- 
lowilh-grey,  yellowilh-white,  lemon-yellow,  or  greenilh, 
rarely  blackilh.  The  cryltals  have  a  pearly  lultre,  are 
femi-tranfparent  and  foft,  and  have  a  foliated  texture: 
when  thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal,  they  difcover  a  fmell 
like  garlic,  and  when  mixed  with  lime-water  occafion  an 
orange-coloured  precipitate.  It  confilts  of  mercury  com¬ 
bined  with  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  in  various  pro¬ 
portions. 

The  mild  muriat  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  is  a  medicine 
in  very  extenfive  ufe.  It  has  been  frequently  aflerted, 
that,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India,  calomel  and 
other  mercurial  preparations,  are  unknown  to  the  natives ; 
and  that  the  only  mode  of  employing  mercury,  is  by  va¬ 
pour  or  fumigation,  which  is,  however,  feldom  ufed,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  very  fevere  cafes.  However,  in  the  year  1815, 
Mr.  Charles  Hatchett,  F.  R.S.  received  from  a  friend,  who 
had  arrived  in  England  after  a  refidence  of  feveral  years 
in  India,  a  fubftance  which  had  been  brought  from  Thi¬ 
bet,  with  an  account  that  it  was  much  employed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  as  a  medicine  in  venereal  cafes.  This  fubftance  was 
white,  tranfparent,  brittle,  and  extremely  heavy.  When 
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broken,  the  fragments  had  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  by 
trituration  it  became  a  pale  yellow  powder.  Upon  fub- 
je&ing  it  to  various  experiments,  it  was  found  to  confift 
of  muriatic  acid  and  mercury  in  the  ufual  flute  and  pro¬ 
portions  conftituting  calomel.  No  part  of  it  was  foluble 
in  boiling  water,  nor  in  folution  of  muriat  of  ammonia ; 
and  it  might  juftly  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  calomel 
commonly  found  in  European  (hops.  Hence  it  appears 
that  calomel  is  really  prepared  and  employed  in  medicine 
by  the  natives  of  Thibet.  Mr.  Hatchett  was  not  able  to 
colleiSt  any  information  concerning  the  procefs  of  making 
it.  An  idea  of  it  may,  however,  be  formed,  from  a  paper 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1789,  entitled  “  Some 
Account  of  the  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Productions  of 
Boutan  and  Thibet;  by  Mr.  Robert  Saunders,  furgeon  at 
Boglepour  in  Bengal.”  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Saunders  ob- 
ferves,  (p.  100.)  “  The  people  of  this  happy  climate  are 
not  exempt  front  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  feerns  to  rage 
with  unremitting  fury  in  all  climates.  It  has  been  long 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  this  clifeafe  has  ever  been 
cured  by  any  other  fpecific  than  mercury  and  its  different 
preparations.  In  defence  of  the  opinion  of  other  fpecifics 
being  in  ufe,  it  has  always  been  urged,  that  the  difeafe 
is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  acquainted  with  quickfil¬ 
ver,  and  the  proper  method  of  preparing  it  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  I  mult  own,  that  I  expedted  to  have  been  able 
to  have,  added  one  other  fpecific  for  this  difeafe  to 
our  lift  in  the  materia  medica,  being  informed  that  the 
difeafe  was  common  here,  and  their  method  of  treating 
it  fuccefsful ;  nor  could  I  allow  myfelf  to  think,  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  quick¬ 
filver,  fo  as  to  render  it  a  fafe  and  efficacious  medicine. 
In  this,  however,  I  was  miftaken.  There  is  one  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mercury  in  common  ufe  with  them,  and  made 
after  the  following  manner:  A  portion  of  alum,  nitre, 
vermilion,  and  quickfilver,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
an  earthen  pot,  with  a  fmaller  one  inverted,  put  over  the 
materials,  and  well  luted  to  the  bottom  of  a  larger  pot. 
Over  the  fmall  one,  and  within  the  large  one,  the  fuel  is 
placed,  and  the  fire  continued  for  about  forty  minutes. 
A  certain  quantity  of  fuel  carefully  weighed  out,  is  what 
regulates  them  with  refpedl  to  the  degree  of  heat,  as  they 
cannot  fee  the  materials  during  the  operation.  When 
the  veflel  is  cool,  the  fmall  inverted  pot  is  taken  off,  and 
the  materials  colledted  for  ufe.  I  attended  the  whole  of 
the  procefs,  and  examined  the  materials  afterwards.  The 
quickfilver  had  been  added  on  by  the  other  ingredients, 
deprived  of  its  metallic  form,  and  rendered  a  fafe  and 
efficacious  remedy.  This  fubftance  is  the  bafis  of  their 
pills  ;  two  or  three  of  which  taken  twice  a-day,  generally 
bring  on  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  fpitting,  which 
is  encouraged  by  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  pills  for  a  day 
or  two  longer.”  This  formula  at  firft  does  not  leem  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  muriats 
of  mercury;  but,  when  we  confider  that  the  nitre  of  Thi¬ 
bet  is  probably  limilar  to  the  rough  nitre  of  India,  which 
commonly  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muriat  of  fioda,  it 
might  jultly  be  fufpedted,  that  calomel  conftitutes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  produdt  obtained  by  the  afore-men¬ 
tioned  operation. 

The  other  muriat  of  mercury,  called  the  oxymuriat,  or 
corrofive fublimate,  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  but  not  with¬ 
out  great  precautions,  and  in  very  minute  quantities,  as 
it  is  a  medicine  of  molt  potent  operation  ;  (fee  Chemis¬ 
try,  p.  287.)  There  was  a  very  extraordinary  man  lately 
living  in  Conftantinople,  who  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  “  Soliman,  the  eater  of  fublimate.”  He  was 
106  years  of  age,  and  had  feen  the  following  fuccejlion  of 
fultans:  Achmet  III.  Ofman,  Mahmoud,  Muftapha  III. 
Abdul  Hamed,  Selim  III.  and  the  prelent  fovereign.  This 
man,  when  young,  accuftomed  himfelf,  as  the  Turks  do, 
to  fwallow  opium ;  but,  having  taken  by  degrees  a  large 
quantity  without  producing  the  defired  effedl,  he  adopted 
the  ufe  of  fublimate,  and,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
had  taken  a  dram,  or  fixty  grains,  a-day.  He  would  fome- 
6  I  times 
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times  go  to  the  (hop  of  aTurkilh  Jew,  and  call  for  a 
dram  of  fublimate,  which  he  mixed  in  a  glafs  of  water, 
and  drank  it  up  immediately.  The  firll  time,  the  apo¬ 
thecary  was  very  much  alarmed,  for  fear  he  Ihould  be 
charged  with  poifoning  a  Turk;  but  he  was  ftruck  with 
amazement  when  he  law  the  fame  man  again,  on  the  next 
day,  who  called  for  another  dole.  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  feveral  gentlemen  now  in  England,  have  met  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  have  heard  him  fay,  that  the  fen- 
fation  he  experienced  after  having  drank  that  extremely- 
aftive  poifon,  was  the  moll  delicious  he  ever  enjoyed. 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit !  It  is  generally  thought,  that 
fmce  the  days  of  Mithridates,  no  one  had  ever  made  con- 
llant  ufe  of  fuch  a  fubltance. 

4.  Hydrargyrum  larvatum,  or  red  oxyd  of  mercury: 
deep  red,  of  an  earthy  texture,  heavy,  fubliming  its  mer¬ 
cury  by  heat.  Found  mixed  with  land  near  Alicant  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  foil  in  the  mercury-mines  of  Idria  and 
Bulchian.  It  is  compadl  and  heavy,  and  generally  mixed 
with  globules  of  mercury.  When  heated  in  a  dole  velfel, 
it  yields  oxygen  and  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
mercury  becomes  recovered.  It  appears  to  contain  gene¬ 
rally  about  0-91  only  of  mercury. 

5.  Hydrargyrum  FEthiops,  or  Ethiops  mineral :  black, 
without  lullre  or  tranfparency,  llaining  the  fingers,  ealily 
melting,  and  if  the  heat  be  increafed  entirely  fubliming 
with  a  fulphurous  fmell  and  flame.  Found  in  the  mines 
of  Naflau  near  Kircheim,  and  in  thofe  of  Idria;  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  loofe  powdery  Hate,  of  a  black  or  greyilh-black 
colour,  and  accompanied  by  lamellated  cinnabar  or  ful- 
phur  pyrites.  It confifts  of  mercury  merely  mixed  with 
fulphur.  Specific  gravity,  2-223.  Hahn.  See  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  281. 

6.  Hydrargyrum  cinnabaris,  native  cinnabar,  or  ful- 
phuret  of  quickfilver.  This  is  called  native  cinnabar  by 
Kirwan,  to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  artificially-prepared 
cinnabar,  or  vermilion.  It  is  the  minium  of  Pliny.  Spe¬ 
cific  character ;  ponderous,  without  metallic  luftre,  red, 
fcarlet  when  fcraped,  ealily  melting,  dilfipating  before  the 
blowpipe  with  a  blue  flame  and  fulphurous  fmell.  Found 
in  Peru,  Chili,  New  Spain,  Japan,  China,  Siberia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Sicily,  Germany,  &c.  difi'eminated,  in  veins,  grains, 
or  ramifications,  in  a  matrix  of  indurated  clay,  white  and 
ferruginous  quartz,  calcareous  fpar,  argillaceous  fliift,  or 
pyrites.  Colour,  various  fhades  of  red,  fometimes  grey- 
ilh :  the  cryllals  are  three  or  four  fided  pyramids,  Angle 
or  double  three-fided  prifms  with  three-fided  pyramids, 
or  fix-fided  prifms  :  more  or  lefs  Ihining,  and  of  an  earthy, 
lamellar,  compact,  fibrous,  or  granular,  texture  :  the  lofter 
kinds  ftain  the  fingers  and  make  a  red  mark  :  it  is  info- 
luble  in  nitric  acid,  and  contains  about  So  of  mercury 
and  20  of  fulphur;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Seguin  (Ann.  de 
Chimie),  86-7776  of  mercury,  and  13-5334  of  fulphur. 

Cinnabar  is  frequently  the  matrix  of  native  quickfilver: 
it  is  principally  found  in  the  mines  ofldria,  Deux  Ponts, 
and  Almaden  in  Spain.  The  mines  of  Spain  are  the  moll 
ancient,  and  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  appears  from  Vitruvius  that  the  term  minium  was 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  river  in  Spain ;  and  there 
are  feveral  paflages  in  Pliny  which  fhow  that  the  term 
minium  was  applied  to  a  fubftance  correfponding  with 
our  cinnabar.  He  fays  that  almoll  all  the  minium  in 
ufe  at  Rome  came  from  Spain,  and  that  the  ore  was  fent 
over  from  Spain  fealed.  The  firll  circumltance  fliows  the 
abundance  in  wdrich  minium  was  met  with  in  Spain;  the 
lad,  its  value  :  both  are  charafileriftic  marks  of  the  cinna¬ 
bar  of  the  prefent  day.  He  alfo  fays  that  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  reducing  the  minium  to  powder  wore  loofe 
bladders  over  their  face,  left  they  fhould  inhale  the  dull, 
the  effects  of  which  were  very  pernicious:  this  cuftom  is 
alfo  obferved  at  the  prefent  day  by  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  length  of  time  together  in  triturating  prepa¬ 
rations  of  quickfilver.  The  term  cinnabar  was  originally 
applied  to  the  drug  commonly  called  dragon's  blood,  which 
is  of  a  dull  red  colour:  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
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the  ore  of  quickfilver  now  under  confideration.  Sul- 
phuret  of  quickfilver  may  eafily  be  reduced  by  mixing  it 
with  quick-lime  or  iron-filings,  and  fubmitting  the  mafs 
to  the  procefs  of'diftillation  :  the  lime  or  the  iron  attracts 
the  fulphur,  and  the  quickfilver  pafl’es  over  in  a  difen- 
gaged  llate.  Cinnabar  is  dillinguilhed  from  red  iilver  by 
the  red  ftreak  it  gives  when  rubbed  on  paper.;  and  in 
being  entirely  volatilized  by  heat:  from  realgar,  by  the 
bright  red  colour  of  its  powder ;  the  colour  of  realgar, 
when  pulverized,  being  yellow:  the  fame  mark  will  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  chromate  of  lead  :  from  red  cobalt  ore, 
by  its  more  lively  red  colour ;  and  in  not  emitting  a  fmell 
of  garlic,  when  expofed  to  the  blowpipe. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  hepaticuin,  or  hepatic  mercury  -.  pon¬ 
derous,  of  a  common  form,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
but  evaporating  only  in  part.  Found  in  the  mines  of 
Idria,  and  is  nothing  but  cinnabar  mixed  with  indurated 
clay:  colour  dark-red,  or  liver-brown,  greenifli,  bluifn, 
or  lead-colour,  or  fpeckled  green  or  blue :  texture  coin- 
pad,  nearly  even,  ftiining  and  taking  a  polifli,  fometimes 
lo  foft  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  leaves  a  red  mark. 
It  is  not  foluble  in  nitric,  but  eafily  in  muriatic,  acid. 
Sp.  gr.  7-186. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  cupriferum,  or  cupreous  mercury: 
dark-grey,  of  a  glafly  texture,  decrepitating  and  emitting, 
fulphurous  flames,  when  heated,  and  before  the  blowpipe 
leaving  a  bead  of  copper.  Found  in  beds  of  pot-ftone, 
quartz,  and  fliift,  in  the  mines  near  Mofchellanfburg 
and  Sumatra,  in  a  compaft  brittle  heavy  Hate,  and  of  a 
grey  or  blackifli  colour.  When  frelh  broken,  it  has  a 
glafly  appearance ;  it  gives  a  red  ftreak,  and  before  the 
blowpipe  melts  with  borax  into  a  green  glafs  :  it  contains 
more  or  lefs  of  fulphur  and  copper. 

9.  Hydrargyrum  glandulofum,  or  arfenical  mercury : 
without  metallic  luftre,  red  with  a  fcarlet  ftreak,  emitting 
fulphurous  flames  and  arfenical  vapours  when  heated. 
Found  in  the  mines  of  Japan ;  and  contains  mercury  mi¬ 
neralized  by  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

10.  Hydrargyrum  mixtum,  or  mixed  mercury :  in  the 
form  of  white  lumps,  emitting  fulphurous  and  arfenical 
vapours  when  heated.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Dauphiny; 
and  contains  mercury  1  part,  filver  §,  and  the  remainder 
iron,  cobalt,  arfenic,  and  fulphur. 

11.  Hydrargyrum  phlogifticum,  or  phlogiftic  mercury  : 
of  a  dull  opake  colour,  ponderous,  brittle,  flaming,  and 
emitting  difagreeable  vapours  when  heated.  Found  in 
the  mines  of  Idria  in  Carniola;  and  contains  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  quickfilver. 

12.  Hydrargyrum  fcetens,  or  bituminous  mercury: 
dark  red-brown,  lamellar,  fomewhat  pellucid,  fmelling 
like  liver  of  fulphur  when  rubbed.  Found  in  the  mines 
of  Idria,  on  hornftone ;  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  flames 
when  kindled,  the  vapours  of  which  have  the  fmell  of 
bitumen.  It  yields  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

Cuprum,  Copper. — Fine  red,  eafily  tarr.ilhing  in  the 
air;  hard  and  tenacious,  malleable  and  duftile,  fonorous 
and  elaftic;  fpecific  gravity,  8-667:  melting  with  diffi¬ 
culty'-,  and  when  expofed  to  a  red  heat  taking  fire  and 
emitting  a  moll  brilliant  green  light ;  exploding  violently 
wdien  melted  and  call  into  water  :  foluble  in  moll  acids 
and  in  ammonia,  exhibiting  a  blue  colour;  from  its  fo- 
lution  in  nitric  acid  precipitating  a  blue  oxyd  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  potalh  .-  tinging  glafs  green. 

The  word  copper,  cuprum,  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  an  artificial  alloy-  of  this  metal,  called  as 
cyprium ,  which  was  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  In 
the  early  natural  hiftorians,  as,  when  ufed  limply,  very 
often  fignifies  copper.  Copper,  without  doubt,  was  ear¬ 
lier  known  and  employed  than  iron;  and  fome  ancient 
w’eapons  of  great  hardnefs  have  given  rife  to  refearches  in 
regard  to  the  art  of  hardening  it.  The  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  to  harden  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  Heel,  all  mifcar- 
ried,  and  the  art  was  confidered  as  loft.  It  was  then  tried 
whether  this  objefl  could  not  be  accomplished  by  mixing 
it  with  other  metals.  Monnet  believed  that  arfenic  had 
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bet’ll  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  this  purpofe ;  Geoffrey, 
iron  ;  Monge'z  and  Dize,  tin.  The  laft  opinion  is  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Hjelm,  who  having  accu¬ 
rately  examined  the  blade  of  a  dagger  dilcovered  in  the 
earth,  found  that  it  confided  of  83$  copper  and  16%  tin. 
Of  a  like  mixture  of  both  metals  he  made  blades  for 
knives,  which  in  hardnefs  approached  very  near  to  the 
former.  New  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  vol.  xvii.  1797. 

1.  Cuprum  nativum,  or  native  copper.  Native  copper 
is  found  in  Cornwall,  Anglefea,  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  on 
the  lhores  of  the  Copper-illand  near  Kamtfichatka,  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  the  Feroe  iflands,  Hungary,  Siberia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  many  other  parts  of  the. old  and  new  world  ; 
in  compact  maffes,  plates,  threads,  and  arborefeent  and 
botryoidal  figures  of  various  forms ;  fometimes  cryftal- 
lized,  in  cubes  or  double  four-fided  pyramids  ;  texture 
fometimes  granulated,  rarely  lamellar.  Superficial  co¬ 
lour,  when  tarnifhed,  greenifli-yeliow,  or  reddifh  with  pale 
green,  bluifh,  or  variegated;  when  hard  and  compaff,  it 
takes  a  fine  polifh,  and  exhibits  a  rich  metallic  luftre,  but 
foon  tarniflies  by  the  aftion  of  the  air,  aud  contracts  a 
greenifh  ruft  or  oxyd,  called  verdegris. 

Mr.  Jamefon  mentions  a  mafs  of  native  copper,  on  the 
authority  of  profeffor  Vandilli,  weighing  2600  Portuguefe 
pounds.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  found  in  a  valley  nearCa- 
choeira,  in  Brafil. 

Under  the  article  Mine,  p.  430,  we  brought  the  hiftory 
of  the  copper-mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  up  to  the 
year  1811.  We  fhall  add  a  few  particulars  from  Mr.Gren- 
t'ell’s  Obfervations  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Copper  Coin¬ 
age,  1814.  “  The  Cornifh  mines  now  yield  80,000  tons  of 
ore  annually ,  the  fmelting  of  which  confumes  nearly2oo,ooo 
tons  of  coal ;  and  the  metal  thus  obtained,  being  on  kn  ave¬ 
rage  from  5  to  15  in  the  100  parts,  may  beftatedat  8000  tons 
of  copper.  Such  is  the  quantity  yearly  added  from  Corn¬ 
wall  to  the  ltock  of  a  metal  which  is  perifliable  only  in  a 
flight  degree  after  many  years  ufe  ;  the  lols  and  waite  be¬ 
ing  different,  in  proportion  as  it  is  either  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  culinary  and  manufacturers’  veffels,  to  the  aCtion 
of  the  fea  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  bottoms  of  lhips,  or 
as  it  is  compounded  with  tin  and  zink,  to  form  mixed 
metals,  as  bell,  pot,  and  brafs ;  or  as  it  is  difperfed  over 
the  country  in  an  extenfive  circulation  of  coin.  With 
full  allowances  for  lols,  in  all  thefe  inftances,  the  old  me¬ 
tal  or  (hruff,  conftantly  returning  to  the  furnace,  f’erves 
to  increafe  the  accumulation  of  copper  in  this  and  every 
other  country.”  Adverting  to  the  advantage  which 
Great  Britain,  as  a  coal-country,  pofieffes  over  every 
other,  Mr.  G.  proceeds;  “To  fmeit  one  ton  of  copper- 
ore,  two  tons,  and  fometimes  two  tons  and  a  half,  of 
coal,  are  requifite.  Conceive,  then,  what  forefts  mull  be 
felled  to  fupply  with  wood  the  place  of  200,000  tons  of 
coal ;  what  time  would  be  loft,  before,  in  the  fame  extent 
of  diftrift,  timber  of  proper  growth  could  be  renewed.  In 
a  country  dependent  on  her  woods  for  the  fmelting  of 
copper-ore,  twenty  years  might  elapfe  before  the  miner 
and  fmelter  could  renew  their  operations  on  80,000  tons 
of  ore,  which,  remote  from  coals,  would  probably  remain 
for  ever  hid  and  unknown  in  the  rocks,  where  this  ftub- 
born  mineral  is  depofited.  I  have  leen,  fcientifically  ar¬ 
ranged  and  pompoufly  exhibited,  at  the  Confeil  des  Mines 
at  Paris,  abundant  fpecimens  of  the  richeft  copper-ores 
any  country  can  boalt  of,  all  collected  from  the  interior 
departments  of  France ;  but  I  alfo  faw  that  the  fpecimens 
of  coal  exhibited  in  the  fame  cabinet  were  from  other 
departments  remote  from  the  ore,  without  any  commu¬ 
nication  by  the  fea  or  rivers,  and  unconnected  by  roads 
or  canals,  tor  the  conveyance  of  one  mineral  to  the  other. 
Although  the  difplay  was  magnifique,  my  amor  patriae 
was  not  alarmed  by  apprehenfion  of  any  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  in  the  copper-trade,  knowing  that 
all  the  mines  in  the  103  (now  86)  departments  do  not  and 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  copper  enough  for  tnonjieur's  bat- 
terie  de  cuijine.  In  an  official  Report  on  the  Copper- 


Trade  of  France,  which  was  prefented  to  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  in  1  Son,  and  of  which  I  obtained  a  copy  at 
Paris,  for  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  of  Anglefea,  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffage  ffiows  the  advantage  England  has  over  France 
in  refpect  to  our  copper-mines:  An  commencement  de  la 
revolution,  la  France  exigeait  plus  de  6,ooo,ooolbs.  par  an 
pour  J'es  forces  navales,  Jon  artillerie,  etj'es  dif evens  iifages, 
en  cuivre  rofette,  fyc.  S<-s  mines  ne  fournijjent  (pie  la  'ving-t- 
icme  partie  environ."  Since  then,  the  navy,  ordnance, 
mint,  and  all  the  manufactures,  of  France,  require  fo¬ 
reign  fupplies  of  copper,  we  may  hope,  that,  now  peace 
is  reftored,  Engliffi  copper  will  again  have  the  preference 
thoughout  that  extenfive  country.  We  have  already 
(Feb.  1817)  had  notice  of  a  rife  of  20I.  per  ton  in  the' 
price  of  copper-ore  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall. 

2.  Cuprum  lateritium,  or  copper  ochre :  red,  Joft,  with¬ 
out  metallic  luftre.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  in 
compact  lumps  fprinkled  in  fmall  particles.  Colour  hya¬ 
cinth-red,  more  or  lefs  inclining  to  brown  or  yellow. 
Texture  generally  earthy,  rarely  imperfeClly  conchoidal, 
and  often  covering  other  foflils  as  with  a  cruft.  It  is 
eafily  pulverifable,  and  makes  a  confiderable  ltain  on  pa¬ 
per;  when  breathed  on,  gives  an  earthy  fmell:  it  often 
decrepitates  and  blackens  in  the  fire,  and  is  not  totally 
foluble  in  acids  or  volatile  alkali:  it  has  a  greater  or  lefs 
mixture  of  iron,  and  contains  from  30  to  54  per  cent,  of 
oxyd  of  copper. 

3.  Cuprum  rubrum,  or  red  copper:  of  a  dull-red  or 
brownilh-red  colour,  hardijk,  without  metallic  luftre. 
Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  India,  Siberia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  &c.  in  compaft  maffes  ;  of  a  common,  lamellar,  or 
fibrous,  texture;  and  often  cryftailized  in  cubes,  prifms, 
or  pyramids.  Colour  Various  ihades  of  cochineal  red, 
making  a  bright  red  ftreak,  and  giving  a  red  powder.  It 
decrepitates  and  turns  black  in  the  fire  ;  is  foluble  in  ni¬ 
tric  acid  with  effervefcence,  and  in  the  muriatic  without 
effervefcence  ;  to  the  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  green  tinge,  and 
a  blue  one  to  volatile  alkali.  It  frequently  contains 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  copper. 

4.  Cuprum  hepaticum,  or  hepatic  copper:  brown, foft, 
without  metallic  luftre.  Found  commonly  with  the  red 
oxyd  in  the  mines  of  Sweden, , Saxony,  Aultria,  &c.  fome¬ 
times  in  an  earthy  and  friable  ftate,  fometimes  compact 
and  indurated,  not  unfrequently  covering  other  ores  in 
ftalaflitical  concentric  layers :  colour  greyiffi,  yellowilh, 
yellowifti  or  reddifh  brown.  It  fometimes  contains  a 
fmall  quantity  of  filver,  but  is  chiefly  compofed  of  oxyd 
of  copper  and  iron :  it  yields  from  as  low  as  2  to  20  per 
cent,  of  copper. 

5.  Cuprum  piceum,  or  indurated  copper  :  black,  hard- 
ifli,  without  metallic  luftre.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Her- 
cynia  and  Aultria,  in  a  lamellar  or  imperfe&ly-conchoidal 
ftate,  or  coating  copper  pyrites  :  colour  bro'wniffi  black, 
or  dark  yellowilh  brown.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  and  yields  only  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  copper. 

6.  Cuprum  fuliginofum,  or  black  copper:  black,  fu- 
perficial.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  Saxony,  and 
Sweden,  generally  in  a  friable  ftate,  and  fieems  to  have 
been  produced  by  pyritical  copper-ore,  or  mundic  which 
has  been  decompoled  with  iron. 

7.  Cuprum  caeruleum,  or  mountain-blue  :  lky-blue,foft, 
without  metallic  luftre;  foluble  in  acids  without  effer- 
velcence,  and  giving  them  a  green  colour.  |3.  Lapis  Ar- 
menus,  or  Armenian  ftone:  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  and 
generally  in  a  ftate  of  powder.  Found  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  Derbylhire,  &c.  in  Armenia,  Siberia,  Hungary, 
Saxony,  &c.  malfive  and  earthy  :  colour  often  verging  to 
green.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  a  powdery  ftate,  and 
fometimes  inverting  other  ores.  Contains  often  copper 
69,  carbonic  acid  29,  water  2, 

8.  Cuprum  cuprigo,  or  carbonat  of  copper :  Ikyorfmalt 
blue,  without  metallic  luftre,  entirely  foluble  in  acids 
with  effervefcence,  and  giving  them  a  green  colour.  Found 
in  moll  of  the  copper-mines  of  Europe  ;  generally  in  fmall 
granular  particles,  difperfed  through  different  ftones  5 
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ftalaftitical,  botiyoidal,  or  cryftallized  in  rhomboidal 
prifms,  with  four-fided  fummits.  It  leaves  a  fky-blue 
trace, and  is  brittle:  before  the  blowpipe  it  blackens,  and 
tinges  borax  green  with  effervefcence :  fpecific  gravity, 
3-608:  contains  copper  66  to  70,  carbonic  acid  18  to  20, 
oxygen  8  to  10,  water  2.  Pelletier. 

9.  Cuprum  viride,  or  green  copper:  pale  verdegris- 
green  ;  foluble  in  acids  without  effervefcence  ;  its  folu- 
tion  in  volatile  alkali  becoming  blue  ;  without  luftre,  of 
a  conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Siberia, 
Saxony,  and  Norway ;  fometimes  fuperficial,  fometiines 
intermixed  with  other  minerals  :  opake,  becoming  black 
in  the  fire. 

10.  Cuprum  argillofum,  or  argillaceous  copper-ore : 
foft,  green,  fhining  internally,  of  a  conchoidal  texture. 
Found  in  the  Altaic  mountains  of  Siberia  ;  and  adheres 
to  the  tongue  in  confequence  of  its  mixture  with  alu- 
mine.  Colour  light  or  dufky-green  or  brownifh-green. 
It  may  be  eafily  cut  with  a  knife ;  and  contains  from  24 
to  30  percent,  of  copper. 

ir.  Cuprum  talcofum,  or  talcofe  copper:  fea-green, 
very  foft.  Found  in  the  mines  on  the  Altaic  mountains 
of  Siberia,  in  the  cavities  or  crevices  of  metallic  or  alu- 
minar  minerals,  and  has  fmall  particles  of  talc  intermixed 
■with  it :  colour  fometimes  very  pale  green,  and  occafion- 
ally  exhibiting  a  metallic  luftre  or  tranfparency. 

12.  Cuprum  aerugo,  mountain-green,  or  malachite: 
green,  giving  a  blue  colour  to  ammonia,  eft'ervefcing  with 
nitric  acid,  opake,  without  metallic  luftre.  There  are  four 
varieties ;  all  which  are  found  in  the  various  copper  mines 
of  Great  Britain,  Africa,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  &c.  in  folid  maffes  or  in  fmall  particles  inter- 
fperfed  in  different  matrices,  or  in  various  forms,  as  kidney- 
fhaped,  botryoidal,  ftala&itical,  or  in  concentric  layers. 
Colour  from  a  dull  to  a  light  apple-green :  luftre  ufually 
filky.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  blackens, 
but  does  not  melt,  and  gives  a  green  colour  to  the  flame : 
it  effervefces  with  nitric  acid,  and  tinges  borax  yellowifh- 
green  and  alkalies  blue.  Specific  gravity,  from  3-571  to 
3-653.  A  lpecimen  from  Siberia  contained  copper  58, 
carbonic  acid  18, oxygen  12-5, water  11-5.  Klaproth. 

Jamefon  fays,  that  M.  Patrin  faw  at  Peterfburg  a  plate 
of  malachite,  about  thirty-two  inches  long  and  feventeen 
broad,  which  was  valued  at  twenty  thoufand  livres.  It  is 
ufed  in  the  arts  for  ornamental  jewellery  and  fometimes, 
when  pulverized,  as  a  pigment.  In  a  vein  of  malachite, 
in  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  a  mineral  is  met  with 
that  hal>  fometimes  been  miftaken  for  the  emerald,  and 
fometimes  for  a  cryftallized  variety  of  the  green  carbonat 
of  copper.  Haiiy  has  given  the  name  of  dioptafe  to  this 
mineral,  in  confequence  of  a  peculiar  reflexion  of  light 
in  its  interior. 

13.  Cuprum  ferruginofum,  or  ferruginous  copper-ore  ; 
olive-green,  foluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  effervefcence, 
and  the  l'olution  giving  a  blue  precipitate  with  prufftat 
of  potaih,  without  metallic  luftre.  Found  near  Camfdorf 
in  Saxony,  and  near  Saalfeld,  in  coinpabl  lumps  or  fmall 
particles  interlperled  through  other  minerals.  Texture 
generally  more  or  lefs  conchoidal,  and  is  fometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  fhining:  it  is  compofed  of  copper,  iron,  oxygen,  and 
carbonic  acid. 

14.  Cuprum  arfenicale,  or  arfeniat  of  copper:  dull 
olive-green,  becoming  blue  with  pruffiat  of  potafli,  emit¬ 
ting  arfenical  fumes  before  the  blowpipe,  and  leaving  a 
dudfile  copper  bead.  Found  in  the  Carrarack-mine  in 
Cornwall,  and  near  Jonfback  in  Silefia,  in  cliffs  of  quartz  : 
colour  various  fliades  of  green,  fometimes  inclining  to 
brown,  generally  in  tranfparent  cryftals  of  various  forms. 
Specific  gravity  from  2-548  to  4-208.  A  fine  fpecimen,  ex¬ 
amined  by  Klaproth,  contained  oxyd  of  copper  50-62,  ar¬ 
fenical  acid  45,  water  3-5. 

1 5.  Cuprum  teifellatum,  or  teflellated  copper  :  green, 
in  fmall  fhining  cluttered  cubical  cryftals,  emitting  arfe¬ 
nical  fumes  when  burnt.  Found  with  the  preceding,  of 
which  it  feems  to  be  a  mere  variety. 
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16.  Cuprum  arenaceum,  or  muriat  of  copper:  grafs- 
green,  foluble  in  acids  without  effervefcence,  burning 
with  green  and  blue  flames  when  thrown  on  hot  coals. 
This  fpecies  of  copper  has  only  yet  been  met  with  in 
America,  near  the  confines  of  Peru  and  Chili,  it  oc¬ 
curred  firft  in  the  form  of  fand,  whence  the  name  arena¬ 
ceum  j  it  has  fince  been  met  with  of  a  compadf  texture. 
The  pulverulent  form  of  muriat  of  copper,  called  green 
Jand  of  Peru,  is  found  in  a  fmall  river  which  lofes  itfelf 
in  a  defert  that  feparates  Chili  from  Peru.  It  was  brought 
into  Europe  mixed  with  land  and  other  earthy  particles. 
The  green  and  blue  colours,  which  it  gives  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  fuflicientiy  diftinguifh  it  from  pulverulent 
green  carbonat  of  copper :  it  emits  no  fmell  of  arfenic 
upon  the  application  of  the  blowpipe  ;  and  may  thus  be 
diftinguiflied  from  arfeniat  of  copper.  Its  conftituent 
parts,  as  given  by  Klaproth,  are — oxyd  of  copper  73,  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  io- 1,  water  16-9. 

17.  Cuprum  phofphoratum,  or  phofphat  of  copper: 
greyifh-black  externally,  emerald-green  within  ;  foft,  of 
a  divergently-fibrous  frafture,  opake.  Lately  found  at 
Rheinbreidbach  near  Cologne,  in  lumps,  or  difperl'ed 
through  other  minerals,  or  in  minute  fix-fided  cluftered 
cryftals  ;  luftre  glafly  without,  filky  internally:  it  makes 
an  apple-green  fcratch.  Contains  oxyd  of  copper  6-813, 
pholphoric  acid  30-95. 

18.  Cuprum  albidum,  or  white  copper-ore:  hardifh, 
whitiih,  with  a  metallic  luftre,  emitting  arfenical  va¬ 
pours  when  burnt.  Found  with  other  copper-ores  in  the 
Middleton  Lyas  veins,  and  in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  Si¬ 
beria,  Germany,  and  Saxony,  interfperfed  with  other 
foftils  in  larger  or  fmaller  lumps,  and  fometimes  cryftal¬ 
lized  in  four-fided  double  pyramids  ;  colour  fteel  or  fil- 
very  grey,  often  reddifh-brown  ;  powder  grey,  with  fome¬ 
times  a  tinge  of  red  ;  texture  compaft,  very  brittle,  and 
when  rubbed  emitting  the  fmell  of  arfenic.  It  confills 
of  copper,  iron,  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  fometimes  a  little 
lilver. 

19.  Cuprum  purpureum,  or  purple  copper-ore :  hardifh, 
with  metallic  luftre,  brittle,  red  or  blue.  Found  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Siberia,  Lapland,  Norway,  Saxony,  Germany,  &c. 
generally  mixed  with  other  ores  of  copper,  in  maffes, 
plates,  or  difleminated  ;  colour  copper-red,  brown,  pur¬ 
ple,  azure,  blue  or  green  ;  ftreak  reddifh  and  metallic  ; 
texture  conchoidal,  brittle.  With  nitric  acid  it  effer¬ 
vefces  and  tinges  it  green,  deflagrates  with  nitre,  and 
melts  before  the  blowpipe  with  fmell,  fmoke,  or  vapour. 
Contains  copper  58,  iron  18,  fulphur  19,  oxygen  5. 

20.  Cuprum  cinereum,  or  grey  copper-ore  ;  hardifh, 
brittle,  with  metallic  luftre,  compaff,  of  a  fteel-grey  co¬ 
lour.  Found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Siberia, 
Germany,  &c.  fometimes  amorphous,  fometimes  in  four- 
fided  cryftals  with  the  edges  often  truncated.  Colour 
fteel-grey,  often  tarnifhed  or  variegated  ;  ftreak  dark- 
grey,  often  reddifh-brown  ;  powder  blackifh,  with  fre¬ 
quently  a  tinge  of  red  ;  with  nitre  it  deflagrates,  and 
melts  with  crackling  before  the  blowpipe  :  it  tinges  borax 
yellowifli  or  brownifh-red.  Contains,  when  pure,  cop¬ 
per  31-36,  fulphur  11-50,  antimony  34-09,  filver  14-77, 
iron  3-30,  alunvine  0^30. 

21.  Cuprum  fcctidum,  or  ftinking  copper-ore:  hard, 
with  metallic  luftre,  of  a  lead-colour,  and  conchoidal 
texture,  emitting  a  difagreeable  fmell  when  pounded. 
Found  on  the  mountain  Schlangenburg  in  Siberia  ;  con¬ 
tains  45  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  a  little  filver. 

22.  Cuprum  pfittacinum,  or  peacock's-tail  copper  ore  : 
ponderous,  dull  parrot-red,  radiated,  breaking  into  fplin- 
ters,  often  forming  crufts.  Found  in  the  Altaic  moun¬ 
tains  of  Siberia  ;  and  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  a  little  filver. 

23.  Cuprum  Altaicum,  or  Altaic  copper-ore  :  hardifh, 
with  a  weak  luftre,  hoary,  brittle,  of  a  fine  fplintery  tex¬ 
ture.  Found  in  the  Altaic  mines  of  Siberia;  and  con¬ 
tains  about  the  fame  proportion  of  copper  as  the  lall. 

24.  Cuprum  plumbeum,  or  leaden  copper-ore :  of  the 
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colour  and  luftre  of  lead,  and  of  a  flat  texture.  Found  in 
the  .mines  of  Hercynia ;  and  contains  i'ulphur,  copper, 
filver,  iron,  arfenic,  and  lead. 

25.  Cuprum  Hercynicum,  or  Hercynian  copper:  hard- 
ifli,  with  a  dull  luftre  and  dark-grey  colour.  Found  in 
the  mines  of  the  Hartz-foreft  ;  and  contains  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  copper,  forne  antimony  and  fulphur,  a 
little  iron,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  filver. 

26.  Cuprum  Dalicum,  or  Swedifti  copper:  with  metallic 
luftre,  of  a  fteel-grey  colour,  and  red  ftreak.  Found  in 
the  mines  of  Dalicum  in  Sweden,  and  Freyburg  in  Saxony. 

27.  Cuprum  fulvum,  copper  pyrites,  yellow  fulphuvet 
of  copper,  or  mundie  :  yellow,  with  metallic  fplendour, 
emitting  fulphurous  flames  and  vapours  when  thrown  on 
hot  coals.  This  is  the  molt  common  ore  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  Ireland,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c.  and  it 
occurs  in  innumerable  varieties  and  proportions,  maflive, 
diffeminated,  or  cryftallized.  Colour  light  yellow  or 
greenilh-yellow,  fometimes  verging  on  the  fteel-grey ; 
when  tarnilhed  by  the  air  often  variegated  with  gold-yel¬ 
low,  blue,  green,  or  red.  Texture  even,  or  imperfectly 
conchoidal,  rather  foft.  It  deflagrates  with  nitre,  does 
not  efflorefce  by  expofure  to  the  air,  nor  effervefce  with 
nitrous  acid  ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  gives  a 
o-reenifh  fulphurous  linoke,  and  melts  into  a  black  globule 
which  gradually  takes  the  colour  of  copper:  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  copper  and  fulphur  with  a  little  iron  :  it  tinges 
borax  green.  It  is  not  in  the  fiighteft  degree  malleable, 
but  yields  eafily  to  the  file  ;  rarely  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel. 

Copper  pyrites  often  undergoes  a  fuperficial  alteration 
of  colour,  in  confequence  of  expofure  to  air  ;  palling 
through  numerous  iridefcent  ftiades,  principally  of  pur¬ 
ple,  blue,  and  red  ;  thefe  afterwards  tarnifh  and  become 
fainter  ;  and  at  laft  are  blended  together  into  a  uniform 
dull  brown  or  greenifli  brown  colour.  It  fometimes  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  mammillated  form  ;  the  furface  of  the  tubercles 
is  either  very  obfcurely  iridefcent,  or  of  a  light  greenifli 
bronze  colour  ;  and  here  and  there  incruftated  with  fmall 
irregular  cryftals  of  the  fame  nature,  but  of  a  bluilh-black 
colour,  dilpoled  in  the  manner  of  fillagree-work.  The 
dark  colour  both  of  the  mammillated  mafles  and  of  the 
cryftals  is  only  fuperficial :  the  interior  fubftance  is  of  a 
uniform  yellow. 

Copper  pyrites  is  the  ore  from  which  a  great  proportion 
of  the  copper  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  firll  part  of 
the  procefs  confifts  in  the  feparatioft  of  the  fulphur  by 
means  of  fire,  and  is  technically  called  roafting  the  ore. 
This  is  conduced  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  large 
chambers  ;  combuftible  materials  are  mixed  with  the  ore 
that  has  been  broken  down  into  fragments  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  fize  ;  and  the  whole  is  then  piled  in  heaps  and  fet 
on  fire.  In  all  inftances  it  is  neceffary  that  this  procefs 
fliould  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  in  confequence  of 
the  ftrong  degree  of  attraftion  that  exifts  between  the  ful¬ 
phur  and  the  metal  :  in  fome  ten  or  twelve  times,  01- 
even  more.  The  roafted  ore  is  afterwards  melted  in  a 
furnace  5  from  which  itpaffes  into  batons  placed  beneath  : 
in  this  ftate  it  is  of  a  blackifti-brown  colour,  and  very 
brittle  ;  containing  a  lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the 
native  ore,  but  in  other  relpecls  equally  unfit  for  econo¬ 
mical  purpofes.  It  is  therefore  broken  up,  and  again  and 
again  fufed  ;  the  procefs  being  frequently  repeated  as 
many  as  fix,  or  eight,  or  even  ten,  times.  When  by  thefe 
repeated  fufions  the  fulphur  has  been  nearly  feparated, 
the  copper  lliows  itfelf  in  diftinft  patches  diffuied  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  imperi'eftly-reduced  mafs  ;  fometimes 
accumulated  in  very  delicate  capillary  filaments. 

But,  after  all  the  fulphur  has  been  feparated,  the  cop¬ 
per  generally  contains  fome  portion  of  iron,  or  zink,  or 
other  metals  5  and  thefe  are  feparated  by  a  procefs  ibme- 
what  analogous  to  the  cuppellation  of  gold  ;  for  the  cop¬ 
per  is  expoied  while  in  fufion  to  a  conftant  current  of  air, 
which  oxydates  the  other  metals.  The  metallic  particles 
th  us  oxydated  are  collected  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted 
copper,  in  the  form  of  drofs  5  which  is  removed  from  time. 
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to  time,  in  order  to  expofe.a  frefh  furface  of  the  liquid 
metal  to  the  aftion  of  the  current  of  air.  Indeed  the  com¬ 
plete  reduction  of  the  copper  is  altogether  a  very  tedious 
procefs  j  and,  from  the  obftinacy  with  which  the  fulphur 
adheres  to  the  metal,  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  procefs 
alfo  ;  and,  this  will  account  for  the  difference  obfervable 
in  the  copper  of  commerce  ;  which  in  fome  inftances  pol- 
felfes  the  metallic  character  in  a  much  higher  degree  thari 
in  others.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  copper  employed  in 
flieathing  Ihips  fometimes  lafts  a  much  longer  time  than 
it  does  at  others.  The  defeft  may  often  be  owing  to  want 
of  attention  during  the  reduction  :  in  fome  cafes  it  may 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore. 

When  this  ore  contains  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  me¬ 
tal,  it  is  often  employed  for  extrafting  the  fulphur  prin¬ 
cipally  ;  which  is  done  by  roafting  it  in  chambers  commu¬ 
nicating  with  flues,  in  which  the  I'ulphur  feparated  by  the 
heat  is  collefted.  The  roafted  ore  is  afterwards  wafhed 
for  the  purpofe  of  extrafting  the  fulphat  of  copper  that 
has  been  formed  during  the  procefs  •,  the  water  holding 
this  fait  in  folution  is  collefted  ;  pieces  of  iron  are  thrown 
into  it,  on  which  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
form,  which  being  coliefted  is  called  cement-copper ,  or 
copper  of  cementation.  See  farther  under  the  word  An- 
GL.ESEA,  VoL  i.  p.  70a. 

28.  Cuprum  eampanarum,  or  bell-metal  ore  :  hardifh, 
ponderous,  with  metallic  luftre,  of  a  bluifh  fteel  colour. 
Found  in  Chili,  and  in  Cornwall  near  Wheal-rock  ;  and 
confifts  of  copper  and  tin  pyrites,  with  fometimes  a  little 
arfenic. 

29.  Cuprum  aurichalceum,  or  brafs  copper-ore  :  of  the 
colour  and  luftre  of  brafs  ;  malleable.  Found  near  the 
river  Laxa  in  Chili ;  and  confifts  of  copper-pyrites,  and 
blend,  or  fulphurat  of  zink. 

30.  Cuprum  Cornubicum,  or  Cornifh  copper-ore :  grey  j 
mixed  with  fulphur,  zink,  tin,  and  arlenic.  Found  in 
Cornwall;  and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  bell  - 
metal  ore. 

31.  Cuprum  vitratum,  grey  fuiphuret  of  copper,  or  vi¬ 
treous  copper-ore :  foft,  with  metallic  luftre,  of  a  lead- 
colour,  eafily  melting  before  the  blowpipe.  The  origin 
of  the  term  vitreous  leems  to  have  arifen  in  this  inftance 
from  a  fimiiar  miftake  with  that  defcribed  under  the  head 
of  fuiphuret  of  filver,  or  vitreous  filver-ore,  p,  4.S8.  It 
is  very  brittle  in  general;  the  purer  varieties  are" (lightly 
malleable,  its  colour  is  a  dull  grey  ;  which  by  expofure 
becomes  black.  Under  the  blowpipe  it  leaves  a  metallic, 
button  ;  which  is  of  a  grey  colour,  in  confequence  of  the 
iron  contained  id  it.  Contains  copper  78-50,  fulphur 
18-50,  iron  2-25,  filex  0-75.  This  is  a  very  rich  ore  of 
copper  ;  but  not  eafily  reduced,  on  account  of  the  fulphur 
contained  in  it.  It  is  met  with  principally  in  Siberia, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall ;  the  laft-mentioned 
place  affords  the  moft-diftinftly  cryftallized  fpecimens. 
A  confiderable  quantity  of  this  ore  has  lately  been  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  ref  life  of  feveral  old  mines  in  Cornwall, 
which  were  worked  feventy  or  eighty  years  fince  ;  the  va¬ 
luable  nature  of  this  ore  not  being  known  there,  at  tha£ 
time.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  by  yellow  fuiphuret 
of  copper,  or  mundie.  Grey  fuiphuret  of  copper  may 
be  diftinguiftied  from  the  difcoloured  varieties  of  red- 
copper  ore,  in  not  effervefcing'with  nitric  acid  ;  from  fui¬ 
phuret  of  filver,  by  its  brittlenefs,  and  by  the  grey  co¬ 
lour  of  the  metallic  button  which  it  leave?  after  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  blowpipe. 

.  32.  Cuprum  phlogifticum,  bituminous  copper,  or  pitch- 
ore  :  black,  burning  fiovvly  with  a  flame,  and  at  Lift  con- 
fuming  to  alhes.  Found  in  Daiecarlia  in  Sweden,  and  in- 
Siberia;  refembles  a  piece  of  coal  or  bituminous  (hift  •  it 
confilts  of  bituminous  coal  or  (hale  impregnated  with- 
oxyd  of  copper  ;  the  ore  is  extr.ifted  from  the  allies  with 
confiderable  difficulty.  •  ,  • 

Plate  III.  fig.  1,  is  a  piece  of  native  copper  from  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  it  is  arborelcent,  furnilhed  as  it  were  with  buds  and 
leaves,  but  covered  with  a  greenifli  cruft  which  hides  the 
6  K  real 
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real  metal.  Fig.  2  is  another  piece  of  native  copper  from 
Hungary,  fuperficially  covered  with  fpangles  of  gold  and 
mountain-green.  As  gold  is  fometimes  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  other  metals,  it  is  not  extraordinary  to  meet 
with  it  on  the  i'urface.  Fig.  3  is  native  copper  in  ferpen- 
tine-ftone,  cut  and  polilhed.  Found  near  the  Lizard, 
Cornwall.  Fig.  4.  is  native  copper  with  green  native  ver¬ 
digris.  A  conliderable  quantity  of  this  copper  was  found 
very  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  many  years  fince  ;  but 
none  has  been  difcovered  lately.  From  Mullion  near  the 
Lizard.  Fig.  5  is  red  copper-ore,  called  C.  lateritium,  or 
tile-ore,  formed  in  bliffers,  like  cinders,  which  are  broken 
in  jfome  places,  and  the  copper  nearly  decompofed  and 
converted  into  copper-ochre,  with  fome  red  cryffallized 
copper-ore,  covered  with  malachite.  From  Tincroft,  in 
the  parilli  of  Illogan.  Fig.  6  is  a  piece  of  copper  from 
Japan  :  like  all  the  copper  from  that  country,  it  is  as  red 
as  fealing-wax,  and  very  rich  in  gold.  Fig.  7  is  an  ore  of 
hepatic  copper,  of  a  brownifh  colour  with  a  white  fpar, 
and  marcafite  adhering.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  mar- 
calite,  being  a  fulphurous  fubffance,  often  attaches  itfelf, 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  to  other  bodies  belides  Hones  and 
metals,  imparting  to  them  a  ffiining  yellow  glols,  like 
brafs,  when  perhaps  no  metal  w  hatever  is  prefent.  Fig.  8 
is  a  black  vitreous  ore  of  copper ;  very  rich,  and  the  cop¬ 
per  extremely  fine.  This  is  covered  with  marcafite,  like 
the  preceding.  *  Fig.  9  is  a  fpecimen  of  blue  copper.  This 
is  one  of  the  lefs-frequent  ores  of  copper  ;  it  is  a  quartzofe 
Hone,  hard  and  compact,  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of 
copper  in  folution  with  vitriol.  It  is  fufceptible  of  a  very 
fine  polilh  ;  and  has  occafionally  veins  of  marcafite,  which 
are  often  miffaken  for  gold.  To  the  prefent  fpecimen, 
which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  is  attached  fome  ffria;  of 
mountain-green  which  looks  like  fatin  ;  and  hence  it  is 
called  fatin-ore  :  fome  beautiful  cryftallizations  appear  at 
the  bafe.  Fig.  10  is  another  of  the  lefs-frequent  ores; 
namely,  malachite,  or  green  copper.  Its  bafe  is  a  fpar, 
not  very  hard  and  compact  ;  colour  a  fprightly  grafs- 
green,  often  ftriated  or  fpotted.  As  this  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fine  polilh,  and  is  belides  found  more  rarely  and 
in  fmaller  pieces  than  the  blue  ore,  it  was  formerly  ranked 
among  the  opaque  precious  Hones ;  however  it  is  now 
knowm  to  have  no  right  to  be  fo  confidered,  being  only  a 
Hriated  Hone  imbued  with  a  green  cupreous  vapour. 
Fig.  11  reprefents  hollow  globules  or  bubbles  of  green 
copper-ore,  like  fmall  eggs,  in  the  cavity  of  a  Hone  of 
quartz.  Fig.  12  is  a  beautiful  copper  pyrites,  containing 
a  good  deal  of  fulphur,  and,  from  its  varying  colours, 
called  peacocli  s-tail  copper ,  C.  pfittacinum.  Thefe  co¬ 
lours  arife  no  doubt  from  a  peculiar  combination  of  the 
copper  with  iron,  fulphur,  and  arfenic  ;  it  exhibits  indeed 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  Hone  or  earth  con¬ 
taining  this  ore  is  fpar  and  lamellar  quartz.  The  habitat 
of  this  ore  is  unknown  ;  it  probably  comes  from  Hungary 
or  from  Saxony.  Fig.  13  is  an  ore  of  yellow  copper, 
C.  fulvum.  This  is  the  moH  common,  and,  from  the  ful¬ 
phur  it  contains,  is  called  cupreous  pyrites.  This  kind  of 
pyrites  often  inclines  to  green,  or  is  covered  with  a  dirty 
mountain-green,  as  it  were  decompofed.  The  Hone  is 
commonly  a  fpar  or  a  horn-Hone. 

Ferrum,  Iron. — Bluifh-grey ;  eafily  rufiing  in  the  air  ; 
very  hard,  tenacious,  and  elattic  ;  fbnorous,  exceedingly 
malleable,  dudlile ;  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  itfelf 
convertible  into  the  magnet ;  fpecific  gravity,  7778.  Be¬ 
coming  white  in  the  fire,  then  emitting  brilliant  lparks, 
and  at  lafi  melting ;  forming  a  red  oxyd  when  its  filings 
are  kept  red-hot  in  an  open  vefiel  and  flirred  ;  foluble  in 
all  acids,  giving  them  an  qffringent  tafie  and  a  black  co¬ 
lour  when  mixed  with  vegetable  affringents  ;  precipitating 
a  green  powder  when  diflolved  in  fulphuric  acid  and  mixed 
with  potafli ;  with  the  pruffic  acid  producing  a  rich  azure 
blue. 

The  employment  of  cafi-iron  in  the  conffruflion  of 
edifices,  firff  pra&ifed  among  ourfelves,  (fee  Iron,  vol.  xi. 
p.  378,  9.)  feems  to  be  fpreading  on  the  continent ;  it  was 
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lately  made  the  fubjeft  of  a  public  difcourfe  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich. 
The  fpeaker  was  the  counfellor  Baader,  who  defcribed  in 
firong  terms  the  advantages  attending  the  ufe  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  building.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  application 
of  iron  in  the  Hreets  of  London,  has  for  fome  months 
paH  excited  confiderable  attention.  Infiead  of  paving 
them  with  Hone,  it  is  propofed  to  employ  fquare  pieces 
of  call-iron,  fuitably  fliaped, .  roughed,  and  dove-tailed. 
The  experiment  has  already  been  tried  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Blackfriars-bridge ;  and  has  fo  far  fucceeded, 
that  we  learn  it  is  intended  to  pave  fome  Hreets  in  the 
city  in  this  manner,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  patriotic 
lord-mayor,  and  to  begin  with  Wood-ftreet.  If  this  plan 
fiiould  lucceed,  we  may  congratulate  the  iron-mafiers  and 
their  workmen  on  a  new'  market  for  iron.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  an  iron  pavement,  well  adjuffed,  will  endure 
lor  twenty  years  in  a  great  thoroughfare  ;  whereas,  it  is 
too  well  known  that  a  Hone  pavement  requires  repairs 
and  re-adjufiing  at  leaH  once  in  the  year,  and  renewing 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  pieces  laid  down  in  Black^ 
friars-road  refemble  a  batch  of  eight  or  nine  rolls,  as 
taken  from  the  oven  ;  and  they  are  united  like  the  parts  of 
a  difledled  map,  without  interflices,  or  even  palpable  joints. 
During  many  months,  under  every  kind  of  load,  and  the 
roughen  ufage,  the  firmnefs  of  this  mafs  has  been  undif- 
turbed.  The  next  experiment,  it  is  underHood,  is  to  be 
made  in  Piccadilly  :  a  part  of  that  immenfe  thoroughfare, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Green  Park  to  Hyde  Park,  is 
to  be  paved  with  call-iron  from  a  foundery  in  Wales. 

Befides  this  new  and  extenfive  application  of  iron, 
another  has  Hill  more  recently  prefen  ted  itfelf  in  the  co¬ 
lonnades  of  the  opera-houfe,  which,  inHead  of  being  com- 
poled  of  the  perilhable  materials  of  Hone,  wood,  or  plaf- 
tered  brick,  have  been  caH  in  iron  ;  and  recommend 
themfelves  to  admiration,  not  lefs  by  their  beauty  and  pre- 
cifion  than  by  the  defiance  they  fet  to  the  ravages  of  time. 
There  are  thirty-four  fpecies  or  combinations  of  iron. 

1.  Ferrum  nativum,  or  native  iron.  The  exiltence  of 
native  iron  is  not  nearly  fo  quefiionable  as  of  lead  and 
tin  ;  though  there  is  Hill  a  confiderable  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  fubjedl.  It  is  faid  to  have  occurred  in  the 
form  of  a  vein,  mixed  with  iron-ore,  at  Eibenffock  in 
Saxony;  and  alfo  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble  in  Dau- 
phiny  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  inffances,  thofe 
lpecimens  which  arepreferved  in  cabinets  under  the  name 
of  native  iron,  have  been  detached  from  iniulated  mafies 
met  with  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thefe  mafies  are 
totally  unconnected,  not  only  with  the  neighbouring  fub- 
ffances,  but  with  every  mineral  hitherto  difcovered  ;  with 
the  exception  at  leaff  of  certain  earthy  bodies,  found  uii' 
der  fimilar  circumffances,  which  will  be  fpoken  of  under 
the  lecond  fpecies. 

Mr.  Howard  (Phil.  Tranf.  1788.)  ^mentions  three  dif¬ 
ferent  mafies  of  native  iron  :  one,  met  with  in  Siberia ; 
another,  in  Senegal ;  the  third,  in  South  America ;  the 
laff-mentioned  weighs  fifteen  tons.  A  mafs  of  native 
iron  has  alfo  been  met  with  in  Croatia. 

The  Siberian  native  iron  was  difcovered  by  Pallas  :  the 
weight  of  it  was  equal  to  1680  Ruffian  pounds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account,  the  Tartars  confider  it  as  a  facred  relic 
that  had  dropped  from  heaven.  The  ftrudture  of  this 
fubffance  is  cellular;  in  which  it  correfponds  with  other 
mafies  of  native  iron;  many  of  the  cells  have  remarkably 
fmooth  and  poliflied  furfaces  ;  fome  of  them  are  filled  with 
tranfparent  particles  of  a  yellowilh-green  colour  ;  and,  as 
thefe  particles  correfpond  in  dimenlions  and  form  with 
the  cells  containing  them,  and  are  liable  to  decompofition, 
it  is  prefumed  that  the  cells  now  empty  were  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  fimilar  particles.  The  internal  colour  of  the  na¬ 
tive  iron  of  Siberia  is  like  that  of  call-iron  :  it  is  exter¬ 
nally  covered  with  a  thin  ochry  incruffation,  or  rather 
fimply  a  tarnifii,  of  a  yellowilh  brown  colour.  It  is  very 
malleable  ;  and  may  be  eafily  cut  with  a  knife.  Specific 
gravity  6’4-S,  which  is  much  below  that  of  forged  iron ; 

but 
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but  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  cellular  and . 
porous  character  of  the  native  lubftance.  It  contained 
iron  98-3,  nickel  17.  The  analyfes  of  other  varieties  of 
native  iron,  except  in  one  or  two  inftances,  correfpond 
clofely  with  that  of  the  Siberian.  And,  fince  they  almoft 
univerfally  contain  a  portion  of  nickel,  they  feem  more 
piioperly  to  belong  to  the  next  lpecies. ' 

z.  Ferrum  meteoricum,  or  meteoric  iron  :  amorphous, 
of  a  granular  texture,  outwardly  covered  with  a  black 
fcoriaceous  cruft,  internally  alhy-grey  mixed-with  minute 
fliining  particles.  Found  at  Wold  Cottage  in  Yorkshire, 
in  Scotland,  various  parts  of  the  continent,  at  Benares, 
and  in  America  and  Siberia,  where  they  have  been  depo- 
fited  by  the  burfting  of  meteors  ;  at  firft,  when  they  fall 
from  the  atmofphere,  they  are  laid  to  be  hot,  and  their 
defcent  to  be  accompanied  with  a  loud  explofion  and  hif- 
fmo-  noile ;  they  are  found  of  various  magnitudes,  from  a 
few  ounces  to  feveral  tons  in  weight.  See  the  article 
Fire-ball,  vol.  vii.  p.  386. 

It  is  worthy  of  oblervation,  that  a  fimilar  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  is  conftantly  met  with  in  thefe  compound 
bodies,  which  are  found  in  equally  infulated  fttuations 
with  the  mafles  of  native  iron  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
-tradition  and  account  of  the  origin  of  the  compound  and 
of  the  metallic  bodies  is  the  fame;  for  it  is  aflerted  that 
■  both  have  fallen  from  the  air.  However  improbable  this 
opinion  may  appear  at  the  lirft  view  ;  yet,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  thefe  lubftances  differ  in  their  compofition  from 
all  hitherto  known,  and  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  re- 
lemble  each  other;  that,  in  very  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  are  met  with  under  circumftances  which  in 
themfelves  might  lead  to  the  fuppofition  that  they  had, 
fallen  from  a  great  height  on  the  fpot  where  they  now 
are;  and  that  ,the  tradition  and  accounts  of  thole  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  almoft  invariably  corroborate 
this  opinion  ;  and,  laftly,  that  in  one  or  two  inftances 
they  have  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  the  moment  of 
the  explofion  of  a  meteor ;  and  have  then  been  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  temperature  than  they  have  ever  fince 
been,  or  in  their  prelent  fituation  can  be  : — when  all  thefe 
circumftances  are  confidered,  it  would  hardly  be  a  mark 
of  wildom  to  dilbelieve  at  leaft  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  an 
origin  as  that  to  which  they  are  generally  alcribed. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  mafles  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  from  another  planet ;  beyond  the  fphere  of  whole 
attraction  they  have  been  carried,  by  a  force  which  has 
■brought  them  within  the  fphere  of  this.  The  notion  is 
uncommon,  but  cannot  be  called  abfurd. 

Mr.  Howard  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  thefe 
earthy  lubftances  in  the  fame  paper  which  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  native  iron  of  Siberia.  He  lays  that  they  are 
upon  the  whole  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  characters  : 
Their  form  is  irregular.  Externally  they  are  covered 
with  a  thin  incruftation  of  a  deep  black  colour;  the  lur- 
face  of  which  is  rough,  like  fifh-lkin,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  glofs  ;  this  incruftation  feems  to  poffefs  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  iron  in  a  low  Hate  of  oxydation.  Internally 
they  are  of  a  greyifti  alh-colour.  Their  texture  is  granu¬ 
lar,  and  refembles  that  of  a  coarfe  grit-ftone.  Small  grains 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  metallic  appearance,  not  unlike 
iron  pyrites,  are  irregularly  diftributed  through  their  fub- 
ftance  ;  thefe  when  powdered  are  black,  and  are  not  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  magnet.  Particles  of  perfeClly-metallic 
iron  are  alio  found  in  the  fubftance  of  thefe  ftones  ;  but 
not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  laft-mentioned  particles  ; 
they  are  completely  malleable ;  are  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net  themfelves,  and  communicate  the  fame  property  to 
the  ftone  ;  of  the  whole  weight  of  which  they  conftitute 
about  one  fiftieth  part.  The  two  foregoing  fubftances, 
together  with  numerous  globular  or  elliptical  bodies 
which  vary  in  fize  from  that  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head  to  a  pea, 
are  cemented  together  by  means  of  a  friable  earthy  lub¬ 
ftance  of  a  whitilh-grey  colour.  -  Thefe  ftones  have  no  ar¬ 
gillaceous  fmell  when  breathed  on. 
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Mr.  Howard  examined  three  different  varieties  of  thefe 
ftones :  one  of  which  came  from  the  Siennefe  territory,  in 
Italy  ;  another,  from  Yorklhire  ;  (fee  Fire-ball,  p.  389.) 
and  the  third,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  in 
India.  The  foregoing  defeription,  though  applicable  to 
all  in  general,  is  derived  from  the  laft,  as  polfeffmg  the 
mod  diftinCt  characters.  It  was  part  of  a  ftone  which  fell 
with  many  others,  one  of  which  weighed  almoft  three 
pounds,  at  about  the  diftance  of  fourteen  miles  from 
Benares,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1798,  at  eight  o’clock- 
in  the  afternoon.  The  iky  was  perfectly  ferene  for  many 
days  before  and  after  the  fall. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ftone  from  Italy  was  3-41 

-  -  --  -  -  --  --  --  -  Yorklhire  370 

-  ----------  -  -  Benares  375 

A  piece  of  the  Yorklhire  ftone  contained,  in  150  parts, 
filex  75,  magnefia  37,  oxyd  of  iron  48,  oxyd  of  nickel  2, 
making  an  excefs  of  12  from  the  ablorption  of  oxygen 
during  the  procefs  of  analyzation.  The  Benares  and 
Sienna  ftones  gave  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  oxyd  of 
nickel  as  that  of  Yorklhire. 

Let  us  repeat,  that,  with  one  exception,  native  iron  in¬ 
variably  contains  nickel ;  as  do  alfo  the  metallic  particles 
of  the  ftones  above  delcribed.  The  other  conftituent 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both ;  and  only  differ  in  their  pro¬ 
portions.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  the  metallic  particles  of 
the  ftones,  or  the  globular  earthy  particles  of  the  native 
iron,  to  be  increafed  in  quantity,  the  latter  at  the  fame 
time  lofing  their  tranfparency ;  the  native  iron  and  ftones 
would  approach  nearly  to  the  fame  ftate ;  and,  from  the 
above  data,  Mr.  Howard  conjectures  there  may  be  a  na¬ 
tural  connexion  between  the  two  fubftances  ;  and  that 
both  have  been  depofited  originally  from  meteors. 

3.  Ferrum  chalybeum,  or  hard  iron  :  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  reducible  to  grains,  black  with  a  black  ftreak, 
of  a  compaCt  texture,  and  common  form.  Found  at  the 
bale  of  the  mountain  Urdjumlki  in  Siberia,  and  in  the 
mines  of  Sweden  :  it  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  is  malle¬ 
able  after  fufion:  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  good 
iron,  which  is  con  vertible  into  the  bell  kind  of  fteel,  and 
a  little  fulphur. 

4.  Ferrum  feleCtum,  or  fine  iron :  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  reducible  to  grains,  black  with  a  black  ftreak,  of 
a  very-finely-granular  texture,  and  common  form.  Found 
in  molt  iron-mines ;  and  yields  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  good  iron, 

5.  Ferrum  commune,  or  common  iron :  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  reducible  to  grains,  black  with  a  black  ftreak,  of 
a  coarfer  granular  texture,  and  common  form.  Found  in 
molt  countries  containing  mines  of  iron,  and  is  fubjeCt  to 
many  varieties contains  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  and  fome- 
times  fome  fulphur. 

6.  Ferrum  cryltallinum,  or  cryftallized  iron  :  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  black  with  a  black  ftreak,  in  the  form  of 
cryltals.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Germany,  Corfica,  See.  generally  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  matrix  :  the  primitive  form  of  the  cryltals  is  regu¬ 
larly  eight-fided,  or  cubical,  or  in  fix-lided  prifms  termi¬ 
nated  by  three  quadrangular  faces :  colour  greyilh-black 
or  grey,  with  more  or  lets  of  a  metallic  luftre,  and  they 
give  a  black  powder.  Specific  gravity,  from  4-200  to 
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7.  Ferrum  glareofum,  or  magnetic  fand  :  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  black  with  a  black  ftreak,  in  the  form  of 
fand.  Found  in  Italy  at  the  bafe-of  volcanic  mountains, 
in  the  rivers  and  on  the  Ihores  of  Great  Britain,  Siberia, 
Greenland,  Bohemia,  Jamaica,  and  India;  and  feems  to 
be  the  fragments  of  other  ores  walhed  down  and  commi¬ 
nuted  by  torrents  and  the  w-aves  of  the  lea.  The  grains 
are  obtufe-angled,  deep  glittering,  very  hard  and  mag¬ 
netic,  of  a  conchoidal  fraCture,  not  altered  by  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  melting  into  a  black  glafis  with  potalh,  and  into  a 
green  glafs  with  microcoftnic  fait.  Specific  gravity,  4-6. 

8.  Ferrum  hepaticum,  or  hepatic  iron  ;  attracted  by  the 

magnet. 
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magnet,  liver-brown  with  a  black  ftreak,  finking  fire  with 
fteel,  reducible  to  fomewhat-cubical  fragments.  Found 
in  the  alps  of  Lapland  ;  compact. 

9.  Ferrum  nitens,  or  fhining  iron:  attradled  by  the 
magnet,  compadl,  black,  with  a  red  flreak,  reducible  to 
cubic  fliining- fragments.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Arendal 
in  Norway. 

:o.  Ferrum  rhombicum,  or  rhombic  iron  :  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  compact,  with  a  red  ftreak,  reducible  to 
rhombic  fragments.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Bitiburgen 
in  Sweden.  . 

11.  Ferrum  fuccinum,  or  amber-iron  :  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  compadt,  black  with  a  red  ftreak,  breaking  into 
indeterminate  fragments.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Sweden. 

12.  Ferrum  lamellofum,  or  lamellated  iron-ore:  at- 
tradted  by  the  magnet,  black  with  a  red  ftreak,  lamellar. 
Found  in  Norway,  Ruflia,  Siberia,  India,  and  Mexico  ; 
iron-black,  folid,  fhining,  with  a  lamellar  texture.  Con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  iron. 

13.  Ferrum  magnes,  the  magnet,  or  loadftone:  mag¬ 
netic,  compadt,  of  a  common  form.  Found  in  the  mines 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  Siberia,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  North  America,  and  Peru,  in  maffes,  plates,  grains,  or 
eigbt-fided  cryftals.  Colour  generally  iron-black,  brown, 
fteel-grey,  or  bluifh.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  with  commonly 
a  little  luftre,  and  breaks  into  indeterminate  obtufe-angled 
fragments :  it  often  contains  above  80  per  cent,  of  iron. 
A  mountain  in  Peru  is  mentioned,  which  confifts  entirely 
of  magnet. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  ftate  by  fufion 
•with  coke  or  charcoal;  and,  if  the  procefs  be  carefully 
condudted,  it  at  once  produces  iron  of  the  belt  quality. 
If  too  quickly  fufed,  its  oxygen  is  not  entirely  feparated  ; 
and  the  iron  when  at  a  red  heat  is  confequently  often 
brittle,  in  which  ftate  it  is  technically  called  red-Jhort 
iron.  Mr.  Kirwan  oblerves  with  refpedl  to  this  property, 
that  metallic  calces,  or  oxyds,  never  thoroughly  unite 
with  fubftances  in  their  fully-metallic  ftate  ;  hence,  when 
iron  imperfedlly  reduced,  in  which  cafe  many  of  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  in  an  oxydated  ftate,  is  much  dilated,  as  it  is  in 
a  red  heat,  the  points  of  contadl  are  too  few,  and  a  divi- 
fion  or  fradture  neceffarily  takes  place.  He  adds,  that 
fulphur  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  proportion,  or  clay,  or  any  other 
foreign  ingredient,  produces  the  lame  effedt.  _ 

This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  fpecular  iron-ore,  by 
the  bldck  colour  of  its  powder;  the  powder  of  fpecular 
iron-ore  having  generally  a  fhade  of  red  mixed  with  black  : 
alf'o,  by  the  readinefs  with  which  it  is  attradled  by  the 
magnet ;  which  feldom  has  much  influence  on  even  the 
fmalleft  particles  of  fpecular  iron  ore.  The  odlohedral 
form  of  the  cryftals  of  the  former  fpecies  is  alfo  a  good 
diftindtive  mark,  where  it  is  prefent.  It  may  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed  from  granular  fulphuret  of  lead  by  the  readinefs 
with  which  it  obeys  the  magnet. 

14.  Ferrum  granulare,  or  granular  magnet :  magnetic, 
of  a  granular  texture,  and  common  form.  Found  in  the 
iron  mines  of  Sweden  ;  and  relembles  the  loadftone,  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  texture. 

15.  Ferrum  fthrofum,  or  fibrous  magnet:  magnetic,  of 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  common  form.  Found  in  Sweden, 
of  a  colour  between  fteel-grey  and  bluifh-grey,  with  a 
little  luftre  ;  opake,  foft,  brittle,  breaking  into  indeter¬ 
minate  fragments.  It  gives  a  dark-bluiih  ftreak  ;  and 
confifts  of  fine,  ftraight,  falcicled,  fibres. 

iC.  Ferrum  fquamofum,  or  fcaly  iron-ftone  :  magnetic, 
of  a  lamellar  texture,  and  common  form.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Ruflia  ;  folid,  fhining,  of 
an  iron-black  colour,  and  giving  a  reddifh  ftreak.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  thick  ftraight  plates. 

17.  Ferrum  fubtetrahedrum,  or  four-fided  iron-ftone: 
magnetic,  black,  in  the  form  of  cryftals.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Norway  and  Saxony,  generally  in  a  matrix  of 
gneifs,  and  accompanying  copper  pyrites.  Its  cryftals 
are  generally  double  four-fided  pyramids,  or  four-fided 
oblique-angled  prifms,  or  in  fix-fided  wedge-like  figures, 
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one  end  terminating  in  an  acicular  point,  the  other  in  an 
irregular  eight-fided  pyramid. 

18.  Ferrum  bafalticum,  or  columnar  iron-ore:  mag¬ 
netic,  brownifh-red,  formed  of  flender  columns  adhering 
to  each  other,  and  which  are  generally  incurved.  Found 
in  Bohemia,  Franconia,  &c.  generally  in  large  llrata,  con- 
flfting  of  columns  which  are  eafily  feparable,  fometimes 
jointed,  and  with  their  furface  rough.  It  flightiy  ftains 
the  fingers,  feels  dry,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  founds 
hollow  when  {truck,  blackens  before  the  blowpipe, 
eft'ervefce.s  with  borax,  and  gives  it  an  olive-green  and 
blackifn  tinge. 

19.  Ferrum  micaceum,  or  micaceous  iron-ore  :  not  mag¬ 
netic  ;  iron-grey,  fhining,  of  a  lamellar  texture.  Found 
in  Wales,  Scotland,  Cornwall,  & c.  alfo  in  Siberia,  Lap- 
land,  Sweden,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  maf- 
five  or  diflem mated,  varioufly  grouped,  or  cryftallized  in 
fmall  fix-fided  tables.  Colour  bright  iron-grey,  bluifh,  or 
approaching  to  black.  Foliations  brittle,  ftraight  or  in¬ 
curved,  and  rarely  prefent  a  granular  concretion.  Feels 
fomewhat  greafy,  and  does  not  ftain  the  fingers.  Specific 
gravity,  4§  to  5. 

20.  Ferrum  fpeculare,  or  fpecular  iron-ore:  not  mag¬ 
netic  ;  compadt,  of  a  fteel-grey  colour  and  luftre,  with  a 
red  ftreak,  internally  fpecular.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Lan- 
cafhire  ;  alfo  in  the  ifle  of  Elba,  Germany,  France,  Ruflia, 
&c.  maflive,  difleminated,  or  cryftallized.  Colour  dark- 
grey,  or  inclining  to  brown,  the  furface  often  tarnifhed, 
and  exhibiting  various  iridefcent  colours  :  cryftals  cubic 
or  rhombic,  or  in  flat  fix  or  eight  fided  tables,  or  in  prifms 
and  pyramids,  often  cellularly  difpofed  in  thin  eredt  an¬ 
gular  plates.  It  gives  a  dark-red  ftreak,  and  blackifk-red 
powder;  is  hard,  but  not  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  5. 
Contains  iron  66‘i,  oxygen  2i’2,  water  and  carbonic  acid 
io-7,  lime.  2. 

This  ore  frequently  occurs  diftinclly  cryftallized  ;  the 
molt  beautiful  forms  of  which  variety  come  from  the  ifle  of 
Elba  :  the  interilices  of  the  cryftals  of  the  Elba-iron  are 
often  occupied  by  a  white  earthy  fubftance,  and  by  brown¬ 
ifh-red  ochre  ;  and  their  furface  is  frequently  iridefcent, 
or  of  a  greenifh  bronze  colour:  the  iridefcence  of  this 
mineral  is  peculiarly  brilliant.  The  fpecular  iron-ore  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  often  laminated  ;  and  the  mafs  is 
divided  by  numerous  fifl'ures,  refembling  lines,  which 
crofs  each  other  obliquely  fo  as  to  leave  rhomboidal  in- 
terftices:  thefe  lines  are  parallel  to  the  primitive  cryftal- 
line  form  of  this  variety  of  iron.  Sometimes  the  laminae 
are  curved:  at. others  they  infenfibly  graduate  into  radi¬ 
ating  acicular  prifms.  A  variety  of  the  form  laft  men¬ 
tioned  occurs  in  irregular  nodules,  imbedded  in  maffes 
of  brownilh-red  ochry  clay,  near  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire. 
When  reduced,  it  afforded  nearly  feven-tenths  of  metallic 
iron.  A  delicately-cryllallized  form  of  fpecular  iron  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  hematitic  iron-ore  found  nearBriftol:  the 
form  of  the  cryftals  is  ufually  lenticular,  but  fo  much 
flattened  as  to  appear  merely  laminar:  they  accompany 
pyramidal  cryftals  of  completely-tranfparent  quartz;  and 
thefe  cryftals  often  appear  black  in  conlequence  of  the 
colour  of  the  fpecular  iron  placed  under  and  feen  through 
them.  Specular  iron  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  magnetic 
iron  by  the  red  fhade  obfervable  in  it  when  pulverized  ; 
befides  which  it  is  rarely  attradled  by  the  magnet:  from 
grey  copper,  by  the  red  lhade  of  its  powder:  from  gra¬ 
nular  fulphuret  of  lead,  which  it  often  refembles,  by  the 
fame  mark:  from  tungften,  by  its  lighter  colour  and 
brighter  luftre;  and  by  its  inferior  i'pecific  gravity:  from 
dark-coloured  mica,  by  its  metallic  brilliancy  and  greater 
fpecific  gravity. 

21.  Ferrum  rubricofum,  or  red  fcaly  iron-ore :  not  mag¬ 
netic  ;  red,  lamellar,  Aiming  internally,  very  foft,  greafy 
to  the  touch,  and  ftaining  the  fingers;  of  a  common  form. 
Found  in  Lancafhire,  Wales,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Hungary, 
&c.  molt  commonly  incumbent  upon  other  ores  and  mi¬ 
nerals  :  colour  cherry-reft,  often  paffing  into  fteel-grey  or 
brpwn :  texture  foliated,  with  the  ieales  generally  in¬ 
curved. 
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curved  with  diftimft  fine-grained  concretions.  When 
heated  it  reddens,  but  before  the  blowpipe  blackens,  and 
gives  an  olive-green  tinge  to  borax. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with  at  Ulverftone,  and  feveral 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  Lancalhire.  It  affords  very- 
good  iron ;  and,  as  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is 
linall,  it  requires  very  little  limeftone  for  its  reduction. 
Where  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  in  a  metallic  ore 
is  large,  and  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  as  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  the  cafe,  limeftone  is  neceflary  in  the  reduftion  of 
it,  in  order  to  vitrify  the  earthy  particles  ;  lime  very  eafily 
afting  upon  other  earths  fo  as  to  convert  them  into  glafs : 
and  in  the  redufilion  of  an  ore  this  glafs  floats  on  the 
furface  of  the  reduced  metal,  and  is  called  a  (lag.  Its 
colour  is  ufually  a  brown  or  bluifh  green,  in  confequence 
of  the  prefence  of  oxyd  of  iron  ;  which  has  the  property 
of  communicating  a  green  colour  to  glafs.  Red  iron-ore 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  compadl  i'ulphuret  of  quick- 
filver,  or  cinnabar,  in  not  being  volatilized  by  heat ;  alfo 
in  becoming  magnetic  by  the  application  of  the  blowpipe. 

22.  Ferrum  haematites,  or  hematite:  not  magnetic; 
fibrous,  liardifh,  opake,  with  a  red  or  yellow  ftreak.  There 
are  four  varieties  ;  black,  brown,  red,  and  yellow.  They 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
particularly  in  Lancafhire;  in  Ruffia,  Siberia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent;  maflive,  diffeminated,  nodular, 
botryoidal,  tabular,  cellular;  tubular,  or  ftaladfitical ;  hard, 
compadt,  fibrous,  or  radiated,  with  the  fragments  ufually 
fplintery  or  wedge-fhaped ;  the  fibres  are  ftellate,  or  fome- 
times  in  diftindt  columns.  The  furface  often  variegated, 
and  lometimes  marked  with  fhrublike  ramifications.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  from  3-423  to  5. 

The  word  hematite  is  derived  apparently  from  thofe 
varieties,  which,  in  confequence  of  their  colour  and  tu¬ 
bercular  form,  referable  a  mafs  of  coagulated  drops  of 
blood :  many  of  thefe  very  readily  Haim  with  a  red  colour 
whatever  they  come  into  contadl  with ;  and  this  is  an 
additional  reafon  for  the  name. 

It  was  mentioned  under  the  fpecies  called  F.  fpecularis, 
that  the  cryftallized  variety,  met  with  near  Eriftol,  often 
accompanied  hematitic  iron-ore  other  varieties  of  fpe- 
cular  iron-ore  alfo  very  frequently  accompany  hematite ; 
and,  although  the  two  fubftances,  when  pofleffmg  their 
appropriate  characters  raoft  perfedtly,  are  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  yet  they  infenfibly  graduate  into  each  other. 
Thus  fome  of  the  Cumberland  fpecimens  of  hematite  are 
of  fo  compact  a  texture  externally,  that  their  furface  has 
a  fmoothnefs  and  fplendour  fcarcely  furpaffed  by  the  Elba 
iron ;  and  fometimes  indeed  they  almoft  appear  to  be 
portions  of  fimilar  cryftals,  fince  they  have  diftinftly  cryf- 
talline  furfaces.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fpecimens 
from  Briftol  above  mentioned,  the  extreme  parts  have  the 
perfeft  appearance,  one  of  hematite,  the  other  of  fpecular 
iron ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  ftate  to  the  other  ad¬ 
vances  fo  gradually  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye. 
This  natural  connexion  between  the  two  fubftances  feems 
eafily  explicable  from  the  fimilarity  in  their  compofition, 
their  nearly  equal  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  and  the  red 
fhade  of  colour  conftantly  oblervable  in  pulverized  fpe¬ 
cular  iron-ore. 

Pebbles  of  native  oxyd  of  iron,  in  an  intermediate  ftate 
between  fpecular  and  hematitic  ore,  occur  in  fome  in- 
ftances ;  and,  on  account  of  their  hardnefs  and  fmooth¬ 
nefs,  are  ufed  as  burniftiing-ftones  in  the  enamelling  of 
gold,  & c.  Hematite  itfelf,  when  fufficiently  compadt  and 
hard,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Fibrous  hematite  is 
fometimes  difpofed  to  feparate  into  maffes  refembling 
fplintery  fragments  of  wood.  In  fome  inftances  the  fibres 
converge  in  a  curved  direction. 

23.  Ferrum  compadum,  or  compact  red  iron-ore:  not 
magnetic ;  compaft,  opake,  with  a  red  or  yellow  ftreak. 
Found  in  Lancaftiire,  Siberia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  See.  maf- 
five,  diffeminated,  or  varioufly  imitative,  fometimes  form¬ 
ing  beds  or  veins.  Colour  between  brownifh-red  and  fteel- 
grey.  Fra.Cture  even  or  uneven,  fometimes  imperfedtly- 
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flaty  or  conchoidal.  It  ftains  the  fingers,  blackens  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  gives  a  yellowiili-green  tinge  to  borax. 
Specific  gravity,  3-^. 

24.  Ferrum  fpatofum,  fparry  iron  ore,  or  pearl-fpar : 
not  magnetic;  lamellar,  effervefeing  with  acids,  crack¬ 
ling  and  blackening  before  the  blowpipe,  breaking  into 
rhomboidal  fragments.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  fometimes  maftive,  or  diffeminated, 
or  in  fmall  cryftals.  Colour,  when  freih,  white;  but  gra¬ 
dually  tarnifliing  to  red,  brown,  yellow,  bluifh,  or  varie¬ 
gated  :  ftreak  grey  or  whitifh ;  fragments  rhomboidal, 
with  often  a  perlaceous  or  fatty  luftre  :  it  is  foft,  and  can 
eafily  be  l'craped  with  a  knife  ;  foluble  with  fome  effervef- 
cence  in  acids,  and  decrepitates  and  becomes  blackifli  and 
magnetic  before  the  blowpipe.  Specific  gravity,  3-6 : 
contains  iron  38,  carbonat  of  lime  38,  manganele  24.  The 
iron  obtained  from  this  ore  is  in  general  of  a  very  good 
quality,  and  eafily  converted  into  lfeel  :  fometimes  in¬ 
deed  a  part  of  the  reduced  metal  is  in  the  ftate  of  fteel 
upon  its  firft  reduftion  :  hence  this  ore  is  fometimes  called 

Jieel-ore.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  England.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  Europe  it  occurs  in  great  abundance,  and 
has  been  fmel ted  for  many  centuries. 

25.  Ferrum  filiceum,  flinty  iron,  or  finople :  not  mag¬ 
netic,  ftriking  fire  with  fteel.  Found  in  the  mines  of 
Hungary  and  the  Hartz  foreft ;  conlifts  of  oxyd  of  iron, 
hornftone,  quartz,  and  jafper,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  gold. 

26.  Ferrum  argillaceum,  or  argillaceous  iron-ore  :  foft, 
opake,  without  luftre,  dry.  Found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  Italy,  Saxony,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
& c.  in  detached  lumps  or  forming  ftrata,  fiftular,  cellular, 
or  varioufly  imitative  :  colour  reddifh  or  yellowifh  grey, 
or  various  fhades  of  brown  or  black,  with  the  furface  of¬ 
ten  uneven  and  bunchy :  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  has 
a  compaft,  even  or  uneven,  flaty  or  fplintery,  frafture  :  it 
generally  gives  a  reddilh-yellow  ftreak,  and  lias  an  earthy 
linell  when  breathed  on.  Specific  gravity,  from  2-673  to 
3-471  :  it  iscompofed  of  oxyd  of  iron,  alumine,  lime,  and 
filex,  in  various  proportions.  It  affords  from  thirty  to 
forty  parts  in  a  hundred  of  metallic  iron  ;  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  not  much  more  than  thirty.  The  iron  however 
obtained  from  it  is  of  a  remarkable  good  quality. 

This  is  the  ore  which  is  worked  fo  extenfively  in  South 
Wales,  in  Shropfhire,  and  at  Carron  in  Scotland.  Its 
value  is  increafed  by  the  coal  and  limeftone  that  ufually 
accompany  it  •.  the  limeftone  being  neceflary  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  vitrifying  the  argillaceous  part ;  the  coal,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reducing  the  oxyd  of  the  iron.  The  firft  pro- 
cefs  reduces  the  metal  to  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called 
crude,  or  cajl,  or  pig,  iron  ;  the  firft  of  which  terms  ex- 
preffes  its  imperfedtly-metallic  ftate  ;  the  fecond,  that  in 
a  ftate  of  fufion  it  has  been  received  into  appropriate 
moulds ;  and  the  third,  by  a  whimfical  companion,  the 
forms  of  thofe  moulds  ;  that  is,  the  melted  iron  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  broad  longitudinal  cavity,  from  which  nu¬ 
merous  fmaller  cavities  branch  out  at  right  angles,  the 
whole  prefents  the  appearance  as  it  were  of  an  animal 
fuckling  a  number  of  its  young  lying  on  each  fide  of  it. 
The  iron  in  this  crude  ftate  being  imperfeftly  reduced, 
and  having  alfo  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  coaly  matter 
employed  in  its  reduftion,  is  too  brittle  and  too  hard  for 
common  purpofes.  In  the  fubfequent  procefs  it  is  thrown 
into  an  horizontal  furnace,  and  kept  conftantly  in  con- 
taft  with  the  fuel  by  which  the  furnace  is  l'upported ; 
and,  as  the  heat  is  fu.ficient  to  foften  without  melting  it, 
it  is  kneaded  conftantly  by  means  of  long  rakes  worked 
by  men  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  till  by  degrees 
the  oxygen  contained  in  it  is  cn. :  rely  feparated;  and  the 
iron  in  that  refpeft  is  reduced  to  a  completely  metallic 
ftate.  The  increafing  toughnefs  of  the  kneaded  mafs  af¬ 
fords  the  means  of  eftimating  the  progrefs  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  But,  as  iron  at  a  high  temperature  very  readily 
imbibes  charcoal,  oh  which  property  indeed  depends  the 
fabrication  of  fteel,  the  kneaded  mafs  of  iron  is  not  yet 
6  L  of 
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of  its  ultimate  degree  of  purity,  in  confequence  of  its 
containing  a  greater  or  let's  proportion  of  charcoal.  This 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  feparated  by  mechanical  force, 
as  hammering  and  rolling ;  but  in  being  feparated  it  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  iron.  This  compound  of  the 
charcoal  and  iron,  which  is  analogous  to  the  natural  mi¬ 
neral  called  plumbago,  is  the  fubftance  which  flies  off  in 
the  form  of  brilliant  fparks  from  a  piece  of  iron,  of  a  white 
or  a  high  red  heat,  when  (truck  by  the  hammer  on  a  com¬ 
mon  anvil ;  or  from  thofe  larger  maffes  which  have  lately 
undergone  the  procefs  of  reduction,  when  flattened  by 
the  more  powerful  engine  of  a  foundery. 

Mr.  David  Mufhet,  iron-matter,  of  Coleford  in  Glou- 
cefterfnire,  has  difcovered  a  new  method,  means,  or  pro¬ 
cefs,  for  refining  pig  or  catt  iron  in  a  blalt-furnace,  to 
which,  when  uted  for  this  purpofe,  he  gives  the  name  of 
the  j melting-refinery.  By  this  invention,  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  cinder, 
flag,  or  fcoria,  produced  fron  the  common  refinery — of 
the  flags,  cinder,  or  fcoria,  that  fall  at  the  puddling  or 
roughing  rollers — of  the  flag,  fcoria,  or  cinder,  commonly 
called  hammer-flag — of  the  flag,  fcoria,  or  cinder,  that  is 
produced  from  the  mill-balling  and  puddling  furnaces — 
of  the  fcale  or  (hale  that  is  produced  at  the  finifhing  rol¬ 
lers — or  of  any  other  refufe  containing  iron  formed  in  any 
Sage  of  the  procefi?  or  precedes  of  making  or  manufaCtur- 
ing  bar  or  malleable  iron  of  every  defcription — is  recovered 
or  revived,  and  brought  direCtiy  into  the  Hate  of  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  by  the  name  of  fillers'  iron,  or  metal, 
of  a  quality  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  puddling-furnace 
or  damping-fire  :  and,  in  effecting  this,  he  makes  ufe  of 
the  fuperfluous  carbon  or  coaly  matter  of  a  portion  of 
pig  or  cad  iron  continued  in  the  (aid  various  flags,  fcoria, 
cinder,  fcale,  or  other  refufe  products  containing  iron  ; 
converting  at  the  fame  time  the  iron  contained  in  the  pig 
or  cad  iron  into  fillers’  iron.  Mr.  Mudiet  has  taken,  out 
a  patent  for  this  procefs,  dated  July  25,  1815;  but  the 
i'pecification  is  too  long  for  us  to  tranfcribe. 

27.  Ferrum  ochra,  red  iron  ochre,  or  crayon  :  not  mag¬ 
netic  :  without  ludre,  opake,  friable.  Found  in  every 
country  abounding  in  iron-ores :  fometimes  in  folution 
in  waters  impregnated  with  iron,  fometimes  compaCt  or 
hardifh,  rarely  fibrous  in  a  deflate  manner.  Colour  va¬ 
rious  (hades  of  red  or  yellow,  palling  into  brown  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air :  dreak  red  or  yellow :  it  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  dains  drongly,  and  is  principally  employed  in 
drawing  and  writing. 

28.  Ferrum  cserulea,  or  blue  iron-ore :  not  magnetic; 
friable,  earthy,  without  ludre:  becoming  blue  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  and  brownilh  in  the  fire,  changing  its  co¬ 
lours  in  a  folution  of  foda.  Found  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  Siberia,  Rufiia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Po¬ 
land,  Germany,  &c.  in  marfliy  grounds  at  various  depths  5 
generally  in  an  earthy  date,  and  without  any  regular  lhape, 
adhering  to  the  (tones  and  pebbles  which  furround  it : 
colour  generally  whitifli  when  fird  taken  from  the  foil, 
and  becoming  gradually  of  a  fine  blue  by  expofure  to  the 
air;  though,  accurding  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  it  is  fometimes 
blue  when  frefli  gathered  and  fird  broken.  It  dains 
Jtrongly,  feels  harlh  to  the  touch,  is  moderately  heavy,  and 
diffolves  readily  in  acids.  When  heated  on  red-hot  coals 
it  indames  and  leaves  a  red  powder;  before  the  blowpipe 
it  becomes  reddidi  brown,  and  melts  into  a  black  bead, 
and  tinges  borax  of  a  dark  yellow  :  in  water  it  preferves 
its  colour,  but  becomes  black  in  oils.  It  is  by  Klaproth 
conlidered  as  a  phofphat  of  iron. 

29.  Ferrum  fmaltinum,  or  fading  iron-ore:  not  mag¬ 
netic  ;  hardifh,  earthy,  opake,  without  ludre  ;  blue,  not 
changing  its  colour  in  a  folution  of  foda,  becoming  grey 
in  the  fire.  Found  near  Vorau  in  Hungary;  forming,  to¬ 
gether  with  quartz  and  white  micaceous  gneifs,  a  vein 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick.  When  fird  dug 
from  the  mine  it  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but  lofes  all  its 
colour  when  thrown  on  red-hot  cinders:  with  borax  it 
mdts  into  a  pale  yellow  tranfparent  glafs,  with  pholpho- 
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ric  acid  a  colourlefs  one.  It  is  not,  like  the  lad,  foluble 
in  acids.  It  confids  ofoxyd  of  iron,  alumine,  and  (ilex. 

30.  Ferrum  fubaquofum,  lowland  or  bog  iron-ore  s 
not  magnetic  ;  without  ludre,  opake,  of  a  dull  colour, 
humid.  Found  in  Great  Britain,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe,  in  low  iwampy  fituations,  dagnant  lakes,  or  brook- 
waters  ;  fometimes  maflive,  but  commonly  in  detached 
lumps  of  various  fhapes,  as  placentiform,  flat  and  round¬ 
ed,  globular  and  kidney-form,  when  it  is  called  eagle- 
Jlone  ;  granular  or  pifiform,  generally  perforated,  fidular 
or  fpongy.  Colour  brown  with  various  (hades  of  red, 
green,  yellow,  blue,  or  grey;  texture  earthy,  brittle.  It  -* 
confids  of  oxyd  of  iron  combined  with  phofphoric  acid 
and  alumine. 

According  to  Werner,  this  fpecies  of  iron-ore  is  form¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner :  “  The  water  which  flows 
into  marfhy  places  is  impregnated  with  a  vegetable  acid, 
formed  from  decaying  vegetables,  which  enables  it  to  dif- 
folve  the  iron  in  the  rocks  over  which  it  flows,  or  over 
which  it  flands.  This  water  having  reached  the  lower 
points  of  the  country,  or  being  poured  into  hollows,  be¬ 
comes  dagnant;  by  degrees  evaporates;  and,  the  diffolved 
iron  being  accumulated  in  quantity  by  frelh  additions  of 
water,  there  follow  fucceflive  depofitions,  which  at  fird 
are  yellowilh,  earthy,  and  of  little  confidence ;  and  this 
is  morafs-ore:  but  in  courfe  of  time  they  become  harder, 
their  colour  palfes  to  brown,  and  thus  J'wamp-ore  is  form¬ 
ed.  After  the  water  has  completely  evaporated,  and  the 
fwamp  is  dried  up,  the  lwamp-ore  becomes  much  harder, 
and  at  length  pafles  into  meadow  lowland- ore,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  covered  with  foil  and  grafs. 

31.  Ferrum  viride,  or  green  iron-ore:  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  (hining,  diffolving  in  acids  with  difficulty,  friable. 
Found  at  Schneeburg,  in  a  matrix  of  quartz  and  clay  5 
compafit,  folid,  or  like  a  corroded  done,  oftener  inveding 
or  incumbent,  and  feldom  indurated.  Colour  various 
lhades  of  green  or  yeliowidi  green,  with  a  dull  ludre  :  it 
ltains  the  fingers,  and  blackens  when  drongly  heated  5 
with  borax  it  eafiiy  melts  into  a  yellowilh-brown  opake 
glafs  with  (bme  black  (pots  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  confid  of 
alumine,  (ilex,  manganele,  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of 
iron. 

32.  Ferrum  arfenicale,  arfeniat  of  iron,  or  mifpickel ; 
grey  or  greenifh,  not  magnetic  ;  emitting  arfenical  va¬ 
pours  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  Found  in  the  cop¬ 
per-mines  of  Cornwall  and  in  Spain,  in  fmall  pieces,  or 
generally  crydaliized  in  cubes  :  its  fraCture  is  granular, 
and  it  has  no  tranfparency.  Specific  gravity,  from  3  to 
3'4  :  it  contains  arfenical  acid,  oxydes  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per,  (ilex,  and  water,  in  various  proportions. 

33.  Ferrum  (ulphuratum,  fulphuret  of  iron,  or  iron 
pyrites  :  opake,  emitting  lulphurous  flames  and  vapours 
when  thrown  on  hot  coals:  The  word  pyrites  is  derived 
from  the  ufe  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  (parks  by  percuflion,  as  from  the  common  flint  and 
fleel.  Pliny  mentions  this  application  of  pyrites  very 
particularly.  It  is  called  iron-  pyrites  to  didinguilh  it 
from  copper  pyrites,  which  it  often  clofely  refembles. 

The  fubltance  known  by  the  name  of  piedra  de  los  Incas 
is  a  cubic  form  of  iron  pyrites,  which  from  its  fize,  and 
the  fplendour  of  its  furface,  was  ufed  by  the  monarchs  of 
Peru  as  a  mirror.  The  furfaces  of  cubic  crydals  of  iron 
pyrites  are  in  general  driated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
lines  of  any  one  are  at  right  angles  to  thofe  of  all  the  ad¬ 
joining. 

Beiides  its  diflinCtly-cryflalline  forms,  iron  pyrites  oc¬ 
curs  in  lerrated  plates  refembling  a  cock’s  comb  :  in  ca¬ 
pillary  filaments  :  in  radiating  fibrous  maffes  :  in  all  kinds 
of  ftalaCtitic  (hapes :  in  the  form  of  l'mall  muflirooms :  in 
rounded  nodules,  which  from  the  roughnels  of  their  fur- 
face  have  been  compared  to  mulberries ;  this  roughnefs 
being  occafioned  by  the  projecting  points  of  imall  crydals 
cludered  together  :  fometimes  in  maffes  in  which  the  dif- 
tribution  of  the  feveral  parts  prefents  an  appearance  (imi  > 
lar  to  fome  varieties  of  agate,  particularly  that  called 

fortification - 
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fortification-agate :  and,  laftly,  in  grains  loofely  aggregated 
in  marl  ;  and  in  form  of  an  incruftation  on  coal  and  foffil 
wood. 

Sulphuret  of  iron  is  difpofed  to  undergo  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  changes  by  expofure  to  the  air ;  for  either  the  ful- 
phur  is  diflipated;  or,  by  abforption  of  oxygen,  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  fulphuric  acid.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  pyrites 
gradually  lofes  its  metallic  lplendour,  and  is  ultimately 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  brown  oxyd  of  iron  ;  from  its  co¬ 
lour,  the  decompofed  fulphuret  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithet  hepatic.  This  variety  frequently  contains  gold, 
and  is  confequently  called  auriferous  pyrites ;  but  the 
gold  is  not  chemically  combined  with  the  other  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  pyrites  ;  it  is  Amply  mixed  with  them  ; 
and  therefore,  as  the  decompofition  proceeds,  its  particles 
become  more  apparent.  In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  acid 
produced  by  oxygenation  of  the  fulphur  combines  with 
the  iron,  and  forms  the  metallic  fait  called  fulphat  of 
iron,  or  green  vitriol.  Radiated  and  ftalaftitically-formed 
mafles  of  pyrites  are  particularly  fubjedtto  this  fpontane- 
ous  alteration. 

There  is  no  depth  to  which  mining  has  been  carried 
where  iron  pyrites  is  not  found  :  one  of  its  moft  common 
appearances  perhaps  is  under  the  form  of  cubic  cryftals 
imbedded  in  varieties  of  ftate.  The  fubftance  of  foftil 
fliells,  efpecially  of  the  variety  called  cornu  ammonis,  is 
frequently  pyratical. 

The  variety  called  magnetic  pyrites  does  not  occur  cryf- 
tallized  :  its  magnetic  property  depends  on  the  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  fulphur  contained  in  it. 

Iron  pyrites  is  never  worked  as  an  ore  of  iron:  it  is 
principally  valuable  on  account  of  the  fulphur  contained 
in  it :  which  is  either  leparated  by  means  of  heat ;  or,  in 
confequence  of  artificial  procefl'es,  is  made  to  undergo 
that  alteration  which  gives  rife  to  the  production  of  green 
vitriol.  Iron  pyrites  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  copper 
pyrites  by  its  greater  hardnefs  5  from  native  gold  by  its 
want  of  malleability. 

34.  Ferrum  phlogifticum,  or  bituminous  iron-ore : 
opake,  of  a  dnfky  colour,  inflammable.  Found  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Sweden,  in  external  appearance  refembling  a 
piece  of  coal ;  texture  friable,  or  rather  firm,  or  fixed  :  it 
quickly  kindles,  and  burns  with  a  light  flame,  lofing 
fomething  of  its  weight :  confilts  of  bitumen  with  about 
30  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  reprefents  an  ore  of  granulated  iron. 
The  granulated  ore  is  rare :  it  is  a  mals  compoled  of  round 
grains  like  fmall  fhot,  very  rich  in  iron,  fometimes  with 
Arias  of  various  colours.  The  matrix  is  fmooth,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  ferruginous  brown  compact  ftone.  Fig  2, 
iron  in  globules.  This  ore  contains  a  number  of  ferruginous 
globules,  imbedded  in  a  ftony  lubftance  lefs  compaft  :  the 
matrix  is  impregnated  with  an  ochraceous  fubftance,  and 
contains  much  ieis  iron  than  the  globules.  Fig.  3  is  an 
haematites,  with  fmall  ftriae,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the 
richeft  of  the  kind,  containing  8oibs.  of  iron  in  a  cwt. 
It  is  uled  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent.  A  fine  fpecimen. 
Fig.  4,  round  red  iron.  This  bowl  of  iron  is  grey  and  red- 
difh  within  :  thefe  pieces  are  often  lo  hard,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  them  with  a  hammer ;  they  are  not  all 
equally  round,  but  often  of  various  forms  of  gibbofity. 
They  are  rare,  and  contain  but  little  iron.  Fig.  5,  fparry 
iron-ore.  The  ore  follows  the  natural  quality  of  the  fpar, 
being  partly  ftriated,  partly  cubical,  and  partly  foliace- 
ous  :  fome  of  the  facets  are  femi-tranl’parent,  and  lhaded 
with  different  colours.  Fig.  6,  ochraceous  iron.  This  is 
a  grey  ore  of  iron,  lhaded  with  black,  and  encrufted  with 
ochre.  This  ore  is  pretty  common,  but  not  with  a  green 
fhade  :  it  is  rich  in  metal.  Fig.  7,  Swedith  iron.  Compact 
manganefe  encrufted  with  ochre,  and  containing  iron; 
within  it  is  bluilh.  Fig.  8  is  an  ore  of  white  iron  from 
Styria ;  it  is  ramified  with  large  branches.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lpecimen,  few  being  found  fo  large  and  fo  well  pre- 
lerved.  It  contains  not  much  iron,  and  is  therefore  by 
modern  mineralogifts  feparated  from  the  ores  of  iron,  and 
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reckoned  among  the  ftaladlitical  Hones.  The  branches 
intertwine  in  the  moft  curious  manner,  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  glitter  in  the  fun  like  the  fineft  barley-fugar.  The 
internal  fra&ure  exhibits  a  great  number  of  brilliant  ray* 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  The  matrix 
is  a  ferruginous  blackilh-grey  fcone. 

Stannum,  Tin.— Generic  characters  :  Silvery-white, 
tarnilhing  in  the  air  ;  foftilh,  very  malleable  and  dudtile, 
not  fonorous,  flexible,  and' crackling  when  bent;  fpecific 
gravity,  7-291  ;  eafily  melting,  and  the  furface  foon  be¬ 
coming  covered  with  a  grey  powder,  which  gradually 
changes  to  yellow  if  the  heat  be  continued  ;  in  a  very 
violent  heat  running  into  a  fine  white  glafs  ;  foluble  in 
acids,  but  not  totally  in  the  nitric  ;  giving  the  lolution 
a  bitter  tafte,  and  forming  a  purple  precipitate  when 
mixed  with  a  lolution  of  gold.  There  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Stannum  nativum,  or  native  tin.  Specific  charac¬ 
ter  ;  white,  unalloyed,  with  metallic  luftre.  The  exift- 
ence  of  native  tin  is  queftionable.  A  mineral  fubftance 
was  met  with  fome  years  fince,  in  Cornwall,  having  lome 
of  the  external  characters  of  molybdenum ;  it  was,  in 
the  mafs,  very  brittle  ;  but  particles  were  detached  from 
it,  which  were  malleable,  had  a  metallic  fplendour,  and  in 
every  r^fpeCl  refembled  tin.  Since  that  time  a  fubftance 
has  been  met  with  in  France,  which  at  firft  was  fuppofed 
to  be  native  tin  ;  but,  according  to  M.  flaiiy,  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  it  occurred  being  accurately  examined,  there 
appeared  ftrong  reafons  for  believing  that  it  was  an  artifi¬ 
cial  produCI ;  though  no  probable  conjecture  could  be' 
formed  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  fpot  where  it  was  found. 

а.  Stannum  aureum,  or  yellow  tin  :  of  a  gold  colour, 
eafily  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  leaving  a  white 
oxyd.  Found  near  Gieren  in  Silefia,  intermixed  with 
other  foffils,  in  fcarce  and  fmall  lumps. 

3.  Stannum  pyriticofum,  tin  pyrites,  or  fulphuret  of 
tin  :  yellowilh  fteel-grey,  with  metallic  luftre,  of  a  ra¬ 
diated  texture,  emitting  lulphurous  vapours  when  burnt, 
and  leaving  a  white  oxyd.  This  has  been  found  only  at 
St.  Agnes  in  Cornwall,  where  there  is  a  vein  nine  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  yards  below  the  furface.  It  is  foft,  and 
very  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  4-35.  Contains  tin  34, 
copper  36,  fulphur  25,  iron  3,  earth  2.  Klaproth. 

4.  Stannum  mineralifatum,  or  native  tin-fpar  :  fhining, 
opake,  milk-white,  with  a  yellowifh-white  ftreak.  Found 
near  Gieren  in  Silelia,  and  in  Cornwall,  of  a  common  form, 
or  in  pyramids  of  o&ohedrons  ;  texture  frequently  fibrous 
or  lamellar;  when  fuf’ed  with  borax  it  produces  a  milk- 
white  glafs.  Specific  gravity,  6-007. 

5.  Stannum  fpatofum,  or  fpathofe  tin  :  whitifh  orbrown, 
lamellar,  diaphanous,  tranfparent  or  femi-tranfparent. 
Found  in  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony ;  and  is  often 
confounded  with  tungften.  It  difiolves  in  acids,  melts 
with  confiderable  difficulty,  and  is  fometimes  fo  hard  as 
to  itrike  fire  with  fteel  •.  its  furface  can  be  fcraped  with  a 
knife  :  it  is  found  in  mafles,  and  fometimes  cryftallized  in 
double  four-fided  pyramids.  Colour  w-hitilh,  or  various 
fhades  of  brown,  with  often  a  mixture  of  red.  Specific 
gravity,  7.  It  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  tin. 

б.  Stanmim  ligneum,  wood-tin,  or  ftream-tin  .-  pale 
wood-colour,  marked  with  alternate  paler  ftriae  ;  fibrous 
in  a  ftellate  manner ;  flunking  fire  with  fteel ;  feparating 
into  layers,  or  breaking  into  wedge-form  fragments.  It 
is  called  wood-tin,  from  its  colour;  tooth-tin,  from  its  ftiape ; 
and Jiream-tin,  becaufe  it  is  found  (in  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties)  in  the  ftream-works  near  St.  Columb,  and  St.  Denis, 
Cornwall,  in  fragments  which  are  rarely  equal  in  fize  to 
a  large  hazel-nut.  The  form  of  thefe  is  often  wedge- 
fiiaped,  or  irregularly  conical ;  and  they  are  indiftindtly 
marked  with  ftriae,  radiating  from  the  apex  towards  the 
bafe :  the  furface  of  the  bale  is  frequently  convex ;  fa 
that  the  fragment  appears  to  be,  if  the  term  is  admiffible, 
the  leftor  of  a  fphere.  The  fragments  are  divided  into 
numerous  bands  of  different  dimenfions  and  lhades  of  co¬ 
lour,  principally  however  of  a  light  brown,  which  crofts 
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thefe  llrire  at  right  angles.  On  the  convex  furface  of 
fome  lpecimens  of  wood-tin  fmall  cavities  are  obfervable  ; 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  impreflion  of 
pyramidal. cry ftals  of  quartz  :  in  other  inltances  thefe  ca¬ 
vities  ar.e  of  a.  fpherical  form;  and  their  dimenfions  are 
juft’  fufficient  to  make  them  capable  of  containing  com¬ 
mon  (hot  ;■  hence  fpecimens  of  this  kind  are  called Jhot-tin. 
Wood-tin  often  refembles  fome  of  the  varieties  of  brown 
hematitic  iron-ore.  ' 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  ftream-tin  is  very  remarkable  ; 
for  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  metal  itfelf;  whereas  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  other  native  oxyds  is  in  general  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  metals  from  whence  they  are  de¬ 
rived.  Thus,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 

Iron  is  778  ;  of  the  native  oxyd  5 
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The  fituation  in  which  ftream-tin  is  met  with,  and  it  is 
always  found  to  occupy  the  loweft  part  of  the  works,  is 
evidently  the  effect  of 'the  great  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ore ; 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  miner  connected  with  the 
reparation  of  the  ore  from  the  matrix,  or  from  the  fub- 
ftances  accompanying  . it,  have  a  reference  to  this  cliarafter. 
With  this  view,  when  the  ore  is  difleminated  through  gra¬ 
nite  or  any  other  rock,  thefe  lubftances  are  broken  into 
fragments  of  a  convenient  fize,  and  lubmitted  to  the 
operation  of  ftamping ;  a  mechanical  procefs  which  re¬ 
duces  the  mafs  to  a  minute  ftate  of  divifton  ;  and  by  means, 
of  water,  the  courfe  of  which  is  directed  over  the  pounded 
ore,  the  earthy  particles  are  eafily  feparated  from  the  me¬ 
tallic  oxyd  ;  the  water  walking  away  the  former,  and  con¬ 
veying  them  to  a  diftance,  while  the  latter  fubfides  almoft 
immediately  on  the  fpot. 

7.  Stannum  amorphum,  native  oxyd  of  tin,  or  common 
tin-ftone  :  compadt,  opake,  of  a  common  form,  colour 
dulky,  with  a  light  grey  ftreak.  Found  in  Cornwall, 
Devonfhire,  the  Scilly  Iftands,  India,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Silefia,  &c.  in  mafles  or  rounded  pieces.  Colour  dark  or 
blackifti-brown,  with  various  ftiades  of  yellowilh  or  aftiy- 
grey  or  brownilh-red :  it  is  very  hard,  decrepitates  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  on  charcoal  is  partly  reduced  :  it  tinges 
borax  white.  Specific  gravity,  6*9.  Contains  tin  777, 
oxygen  21*5,  iron  25,  filex  75. 

The  tin-ore  of, Cornwall  is  obtained  either  by  mining 
in  the  common  manner,  or  by  a  procefs  called  Jireaming. 
In  the  firfr  inftance,  the  metallic  vein,  which  is  there  called 
a  (ode,  is  traced  by  adits  or  levels,  which  are  apertures 
driven  horizontally  into  the  rock  containing  the  lode  ;  or 
by  Jhafts,  which  are  fimilar  apertures  vertically  fituated. 
In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  ore  is  found  already  feparated 
from  the  native  lode  ;  and,  judging  from  its  appearance 
and  from  local  circumftanees,  has  been  conveyed  to  its 
prefent  fituation  by  rivers,  or  torrents  of  water,  long  ago 
dried  up.  The  ftream- works  of  Cornwall  are  generally 
fituated  in  the  low  ground  that  lies  between  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  acclivities  of  oppolite  hills ;  and  the  loweft  point  of 
thefe  works  is  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  thefe  ad¬ 
joining  and  oppofite.  acclivities  ;  their  lurface  is  a  plane, 
fituated  at  different  heights  or  diftances  from  this  angle, 
and  bounded  by  the  fides  of  the  hills  between  which  it  is 
extended.  The  meafure  of  this  diftance  differs  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fpot :  in  fome  inltances  it  amounts 
to  many  yards  ;  in  lome,  only  to.  a. few  feet. 

The  tin-ore  is  found  always  in  the  loweft  part  of  the 
works  ;  fometimes  in  the  form  of  fand,  which  is  ufually 
of  a  dark- brown  or  black  colour;  fometimes  in  the  form 
of  pebbles,  the  fize  of  which,  gradually  increafing  from 
the  fmalieft  particles,  is  occasionally  equal  to  a  large 
orange.  The  .(pace  from  the  furface. of  the  works  to  the 
point  where  the  tin-ore  begins  to  appear,  is  occupied  by 
common  fand,. and  loofe  earth  or  clay  ;  depofited  without 
any  regularity,  and  often  containing  mofs,  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  bones  of  men  and  other  animals.  The 


common  miner,  in  reafoning  from  thefe  appearances*  is 
forcibly  led  to  the  conclufion,  that  at  fome  former  period 
a  violent  rufh  of  water  has  detached  maffes  of  tin-ore 
from  the  native  lode  ;  and  waffling  them  away,  together 
with  whatever  oppofed  its  prpgrefs,  has  depofited  thefe' 
fubftances  in  the  fituations  where  they  are  now  found  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  ore  readily  accounts* 
for  its  being  conftantiy  found  in  the  loweft  relative  fitua¬ 
tion. 

Native  oxyd  of  tin  is  met  with  more  abundantly  in 
Cornwall  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  occurs 
there  in  diftinct  cryftals,  and  in  fpecks  and  grains  difle¬ 
minated  through  granite  and  other  rocks  :  it  is  frequently 
accompanied-with  earthy  chlorite  and  tungften-.  It  is  not 
found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  :  the  principal  fo¬ 
reign  mines  are  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  in  Gallicia;  in 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
iftands.  It  only  occurs  in  primitive  rocks  ;  and,  as  its 
veins  are  always  divided  by  and  never  divide  other  veins, 
it  is  concluded  that  of  all  metallic  fubftances  its  forma¬ 
tion  is  the  moft  ancient.  From  this  ore  all  the  tin  of 
commerce  is  obtained. 

8.  Stannum  cryftallinum,  or  cryftallized  tin  :  compadt, 
opake,  ponderous,  with  a  light  grey  ftreak,  in  the  form 
of  cryftals.  Found  in  all  tin-mines,  fometimes  very 
fmall  and  cluftered  together,  fometimes  in  larger  regular 
cryftals.  Colour  black  or  brown,  with  generally  a  (hilling- 
furface;  rarely  red,  yellowilh,  or greenifh.  Found  inter- 
fperfed  in  quartz,  fluor,  or  other  matrices,  or  loofe  among 
the  foil  or  land ;  the  cryftals  are  very  irregular,  the  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  which  is  l'uppofed  to-be  a  cube,  but  they 
commonly  occur  in  the  form  of  double  or  Angle  four-fided 
pyramids  with  the  edges  beviiled. 

Plate  V.  fig.  1,  2.  Spathofe  tin. — Tin  fometimes  infi- 
nuates  itfelf  into  fpar  without  colouring  it  much ;  and 
this  fpar,  being  fometimes  very  brittle,  feparates  into  fmall 
fragments,  a  number  of  which  are  fliown  at  fig.  1,  col- 
ledted  in  a  box  ;  while  fig.  2  exhibits  an  entire  mafs ;  the 
parts  are  rhomboidal ;  the  black  marks  of  the  tin  appear 
only  here  and  there. 

Fig.  3-1 1.  Wood-tin  from  Cornwall. — This  wood-like 
tin-ore  is  a  very  hard  fubftance,  as  appears  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  fragments  found  in  ftream- works,  with  fliarp 
angles,  though  fometimes,  and  but  feldom,  in  a  round 
pebble-like  form.  It  feems  extraordinary  that  many 
fmall  pieces  of  this  ore  fliould  be  found  in  different  ftream- 
works,  but  very  feldom  united  in  a  mafs  ;  and  yet  they 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  from  large 
pieces,  and  from  their  fliarp  angles  to  be  natives  of  the 
adjoining  ground  ;  but  even  with  very  diligent  inquiry 
and  fearch,  large  pieces  are  feldom  to  be  procured.  The 
following  figures,  from  Mr.  Ralhleigh’s  cabinet,  will  tend 
to  fhow  moft  of  the  varieties  of  this  fort  of  ore.  Fig.  3  is 
a  large  mafs  of  accumulated  cryftallizations  of  wood-like 
tin-ore,  formed  in  fegments  of  concentric  circles,  having 
variegated  belts  of  different  ftiades  of  brown,  from  very 
dark  to  very  light ;  of  a  ftriatecl  texture,  in  a  folid  ftone 
of  rich  tin-ore:  it  contains  63^  of  tin  in  100  of  ore*  ac¬ 
cording  to  Klaproth.  This  allay  feems  very  exact,  from 
other  trials.  This  ftone  weighs  50Z.  1  dr.  and  was  found 
in  the  higher  quarter  of  St.  Auftell.  Fig.  4  is  a  large 
piece  of  tin-ore,  with  the  common  wood-like  tin-ore  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  ftone,  compofed  of  many  ftriatecl 
cryftallizations,  diverging  from  different  centres,  and 
meeting  at  their  circumferences  near  the  middle  line  of 
the  ftone  ;  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  fpecimen  are 
more  folid  tin-ore.  This  ftone  appears  to  be  broken  from 
a  fimilar  piece,  if  not  from  a  lode.  It  is  a  rich  tin-ore, 
and  weighs  11  oz.  11  dr.  and  was  found  in  Gofs  Moor. 
Fig.  5  is  a  mafs  of  different  globular  figures  of  wood-like 
tin-ore,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  or  portions  of  circles, 
each  (hooting  from  its  own  centre ;  the  whole  a  bown  co¬ 
lour,  the  interior  part  more  light  than  the  exterior,  which 
is  nearly  black.  A  little  quartz  is  mixed  with  this,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  reverie  of  the  fpecimen  here  exhibited,  on 
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which  fmall  cryftals  of  quartz- pyramids  are  covered  with 
wood-like  tin-ore  ;  from  whence  it  fliould  feem  that  the 
tin-ore  was  formed  (ubfequent  to  the  cryftals  of  quartz. 
This  Hone  is  very  rich  in  tin ;  it  came  from  Gaverigan, 
in  the  parith  of  St.  Columb.  Fig.  6  is  dark  brown  wood¬ 
like  tin-ore,  of  a  very  folid  texture,  having  different  cir¬ 
cles  of  light-brown  belts  or  veins,  with  hollow  impreffions 
on  the  other  tide,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  on  fmooth  con¬ 
vex  figures.  Fig.  7  is  very  compact  wood-like  tin-ore, 
ihooting  from  hoilow  centres,  in  oval  or  circular  forms, 
and  veins  running  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
with  various  (hades  of  brown.  This  is  nearly  as  folid  as 
agate.  Fig.  8,  9,  10,  11,  are  feveral  other  varieties  of 
wood-tin,  or  tooth-tin,  ore  ;  thefe  are  more  particularly 
called  tooth-tin ,  from  their  form. 

Fig.  is  is  an-ore  of  Saxon  tin  ;  Knorr  calls  it  “  a  rich 
and  noble  fpecies.”  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  irre¬ 
gular  cryftals  in  oppofite  layers.  The  white  facets  are 
only  plafterings  of  arfenic,  which  in  the  open  air  iffues 
from  tire  mat's,  and  adheres  to  the  furface  like  meal. 
Fig.  13  is  an  ore  of  garnet-tin,  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  garnets  of  Bohemia,  in  the  mines  of  which 
country  it  chiefly  occurs.  It  is  dark  red,  fomewhat  trans¬ 
parent  ;  form,  a  regular  dodecahedron.  Fig.  14  is  a  red- 
dith-brown  tin-ore,  at  a,  mixed  with  mica  in  a  vein  be¬ 
tween  chlorite,  h,  or  greenith  peach  mixed  with  mica,  and 
a  vein  of  quartz,  c.  From  Carvath-mine,  in  the  parith  of 
St.  Auftell,  Cornwall.  Fig.  15  is  an  ore  of  tin  imbedded 
in  tliorl ;  this  fpecimen  is  of  a  greenith  grey  (haded  with 
black. 

Fig.  16,  17.  Cryftallized  tin. — Fig.  16  reprefents  a  large, 
black,  thining,  tin-cryftal,  with  a  very  thort  column  and 
broad  pyramid,  which  is  interrupted  by  other  cryftals 
forming  thereon.  This  tin-ore  is  formed  in  a  group  of 
fmall  cryftals  of  yellow  topazes.  It  is  a  Angular  fpecimen, 
and  came  from  Trevaunance,  in  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall. 
Among  the  ores  of  tin  we  reckon  thote  exceedingly  mi¬ 
nute  cryftals  which  are  hardly  viiible  in  the  ftone,  but 
which,  in  proportion  to  fize,  contain  as  much  tin  as  the 
larger.  Thefe  cryftals,  being  imbedded  in  the  ftone  as  in 
a  matrix,  but  not  being  very  firmly  adherent,  are  eafy  fe- 
parated  from  the  matrix  by  fubterranean  waters,  or  by 
the  decompofition  of  the  ftone.  It  is  then  called J'and  of 
tin ;  fome  of  which  is  thown  at  fig.  17,  in  a  box. 

Plumbum,  Lead. — Generic  chara&ers :  Bluith-white, 
gradually  blackening  in  the  air;  foft,  very  malleable,  a 
little  duftile  and  tenacious,  not  lbnorous,  ftaining  the 
fingers  of  a  bluifh  colour ;  fpecific  gravity,  eafily 

melting,  exhibiting  iridefcent  colours  on  the  furface  dur¬ 
ing  liquefaftion,  and  becoming  firft  a  white,  then  a  grey, 
then  a  yellow,  and  laftly  a  red,  oxyd,  all  of  which  are 
eafily  convertible  into  glafs  foluble  in  all  acids,  and 
giving  the  tolution  afweetitli  tafte,  precipitating  a  yellow 
powder  if  diflolved  in  nitric  acid  and  potafli  be  added  to 
the  folution. 

Under  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  295-7,  we 
have  defcribed  molt  of  the  properties  and  the  different 
preparations  of  lead,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  In  Memoirs  of  the  National  Inftitute  of  France, 
vol.  x.  1811.  there  is  a  paper  by  M.  Guyton  Morveau, 
which  difclofes  two  fads  refpebting  lead,  both  of  which 
appear  to  be  anomalous.  1.  That  lead  becomes  of  iefs 
fpecific  gravity,  when  it  is  hardened  by  hammering  or  by 
being  drawn  into  wires.  2.  That  diftilled  water  afts  more 
readily  on  this  metal  than  common  river-water.  The  in- 
creafe  of  denfity  in  lead,  by  the  procefs  of  hardening, 
teems  to  have  been  originally  noticed  by  Muffchenbroeck; 
but  was  Amply  ftated  as  a  fad,  wdthout  any  attempt  at 
explanation.  The  firft  objefl  of  the  prefent  author  was 
to  verify  it,  and  to  examine  it  under  all  its  different  rela¬ 
tions.  Having  obtained  fpecimens  of  very  pure  lead,  he 
lubje&ed  them  to  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  examined 
the  efteft  which  was  produced  ;  he  then  palled  the  lead 
through  a  rolling-prefs,  and  afterward  had  it  drawn  into 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1060. 
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wire,  and  alfo  ftrongly  comprefled  by  a  ftamp,  while  in- 
clofed  in  a  die.  When  the  lead  was  fubmitted  to  ftrong 
preffure,  but  fo  confined  that  its  bulk  was  not  increafed, 
the  fpecific  gravity  was  augmented,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the’ 
other  metals.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments 
that  the  author  was  induced  to  notice  the  aftion  of  dif¬ 
tilled  water  on  lead  ;  which  a&ion,  he  obferved,  was  not 
exercifed  when  common  fpring  or  river  water  was  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  it  was  found  to  depend  on  fmall  portions  of 
lbine  of  the  neutral  falts  that  exift  in  this  latter  fluid. 
The  fubftance  formed  appears  to  be  an  hydrat  of  lead! 
There  are  twenty-three  fpecies  of  combinations,  of  lead. 

x.  Plumbum  nativum,  or  native  lead.  The  exiftence  of 
native  lead  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaftorily  afcertained ; 
and  its  ores  are  fo  eafily  reduced,  and  have  been  fo  com¬ 
monly  worked  in  all  ages,  that  great  caution  would  be 
requifite  in  examining  local,  circumftances,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  fpecimen,  fuppofed  to  be  native, 
were  really  fo,  or  only  a  portion  of  an  ore  that  had  been 
fmelted  at  fome  former  period.  Particles  of  metallic  lead 
have  been  found  in  a  porous  lava  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira ; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation  may  ferve  to  explain 
their  pretence.  Some  affirm  that  native  lead  occurs  in 
Monmouththire,  Poland,  and  Silefia. 

2.  Plumbum  ochraceum,  lead  ore,  or  ochre  :  pulveru¬ 
lent  ;  without  luftre,  totally  foluble  in  nitric  acid  with 
effervefcence,  eafily  reducible  to  a  metallic  ftate  on  char¬ 
coal.  Found  in  the  various  lead-mines  of  Great  Britain, 
Saxony,  Germany,  & c.  in  a  loofe  earthy  ftate,  and  gene¬ 
rally  feated  on  galena :  colour  white,  grey,  red,  or  yeflow ; 
it  becomes  red  when  expofed  to  a  fufficient  heat,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  conliderable  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas :  it  yields 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead. 

3.  Plumbum  terreum,  or  earthy  lead-ore  :  indurated; 
without  luftre,  earthy  internally,  foluble  in  nitric  acid 
with  effervefcence.  Found  with  the  lalt,  of  which  it  teems 
only  an  indurated  variety,  in  larger  or  lefs  mafles  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  ores  and  foffils,  in  various  fliades  of 
white,  grey,  blue,  yellow,  red,  or  brown. 

4.  Plumbum  micaceum,  or  thining  lead-ore  :  greafy  to 
the  touch,  lamellar,  of  a  til  very  colour  and  luftre.  Found 
in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz-foreft ;  and  confifts  of  nume¬ 
rous  plates  incumbent  on  each  other. 

5.  Plumbum  vitreum,  or  glafs  of  lead:  femi-tranfparent, 
brittle,  of  a  glaffy  texture  and  luftre,  and  common  form. 
Found  in  Somerfetffiire,  and  the  lead-hills  in  Scotland; 
in  France,  Saxony,  Siberia,  Hungary,  &c.  Colour  white*, 
grey,  or  yellowiffi-green :  texture  conclioidal  or  iplintery : 
it  does  not  eftervelce  with  nitric  acid. 

6.  Plumbum  fpatofum,  white-lead-ore,  or  carbonat  of 
lead:  thining  externally  and  internally;  foft,  white,  de¬ 
crepitating  in  the  fire,  effervefcing  with  acids,  generally 
in  the  form  of  cryftals.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  in  Burgundy,  Auftria,  Saxony,  Hun¬ 
gary,  See.  rarely  in  a  globular  or  cellular  form,  but  moft 
commonly  cryftallized  in  rectangular  eight-fided  prifrns 
with  obtufe  pyramids  varioully  truncated,  or  in  tables  of 
various  forms.  Colour  (ilvery  or  pale  white,  with  fome- 
times  a  filky  luftre,  or  tinged  with  brown,  greenith,  or 
yellowiffi:  texture  lamellar  or  conchoidal,  of  the  cryftals 
often  fibrous.  It  is  foft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  is  foluble  in  fat  oils.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates; 
then  turns  yellow,  and  afterwards  red:  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe  it  is  quickly  reduced,  and  blackens  with  fulphurated 
volatile  alkali.  Specific  gravity,  from  6-25  to  6-93.  Con¬ 
tains  oxyd  of  lead  82,  carbonic  acid  1 6/  Klaproth. 

Many  natural  cryftals  of  this  fubftance  are  of  a  black 
colour,  owing  perhaps  to  a  change  (imilar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  confequence  of  the  a&ion  of  alkaline  ful- 
phurets  :  the  colour  in  thefe  inftances  is  only  fuperficial. 

It  has  the  double  refractory  power  to  a  high  degree;  and 
the  double  image  of  an  objeCt  viewed  through  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  iridefcent  appearance,  owing  to  the  dif- 
perfion  of  the  rays  of  light.  This  died:  is  often  obferv- 
1 M  able 
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able  in  the  refra&ion  of  light  by  flint-glafs  5  and  M.  Hally 
thinks  that  flint-glafs  derives  the  property  of  thus  dif- 
perfing  the  rays  of  light  from  the  oxyd  of  lead,  which  is 
one  of  its  conftituent  parts.  This  form  of  lead  occurs 
more  commonly  than  any  other,  except  the  fulphuret ; 
but  rarely  in  fufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  on  a  large 
fcale.  It  generally  accompanies  galena,  or  fulphuret  of 
lead,  and  ores  of  zink. 

In  the  Annales  de  Chimie  for  1 8 1 1 ,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  procefs  for  making  the  Blanc  de  Krerns,  or  car- 
bonat  of  lead  ;  which,  as  a  proper  fupplement  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  preparations  of  lead  given  under  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  we  lhall  here  infert. 

“  The  Blanc  de  Krems  was  firft  made  in  the  town  of 
that  name ;  but  for  a  long  time  none  has  been  made  there, 
and  the  greateft  manufaftory  of  it  is  at  Klangenfurt  in 
Carinthia.  The  lead  ufed  in  it  comes  from  Bleiberg,  near 
Willach,  in  Carinthia;  it  is  very  pure,  and  contains  no 
ferruginous  oxyd,  or  even  filver. 

“  The  firft  operation  confifts  in  forming  the  lead  into 
thin  plates,  which  is  done  by  pouring  it  in  a  ftate  of  fu- 
fion  on  an  iron  plate  placed  above  the  cauldron,  which, 
as  loon  as  the  furface  of  the  metal  begins  to  confolidate, 
is  inclined  a  little  to  let  the  liquid  lead  fall  back  into  the 
cauldron,  and  there  remains  a  rough  plate  on  the  plate 
of  iron,  which  in  fome  manufactories  is  half  a  line  thick, 
and  in  others  only  one  quarter  of  a  line;  the  roughnefs 
of  the  furface  dilpofes  the  plate  better  to  admit  the  action 
of  the  acid.  Thcfe  lheets  of  lead  are  then  doubled,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  acrofs  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  placed  acrofs  wooden  cafes,  which  vary  in  different 
places  from  five  feet  in  length  to  four  and  a  half,  from 
one  foot  to  one  foot  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  nine 
to  eleven  inches  in  depth.  The  fheets  are  not  fullered  to 
touch  each  other  in  the  cafes.  The  bottom  of  each  of 
tliefe  cafes  has  a  bed  of  pitch  laid  on  it  about  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  they  are  luted  with  paper,  when  the  ftove  is 
not  heated  by  fleam.  Juft  before  the  fheets  of  lead  are 
put  into  the  cafes,  a  mixture  of  four  pints  of  vinegar  to 
four  pints  of  wine-lees  is  put  into  each ;  but  in  fome 

J daces  the  mixture  confifts  of  twenty  pounds  of  wine- 
ees,  eight  and  a  half  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pound  of  car- 
bonat  of  potafh.  The  cafes  are  then  placed  in  a  ftove, 
which  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces,  and  contains  ninety 
cafes  one  of  thele  ftoves  meafures  nine  feet  high,  four 
fathoms  wide,  and  five  fathoms  long.  The  heat  never  is 
buffered  to  exceed  30  of  Reaumur,  and  is  continued  fif¬ 
teen  days.  The  mixture  will  ferve  but  once ;  and  the 
lead  ufually  produces  its  own  weight  of  carbonat  of  lead, 
with  a  confiderable  furplus  of  lead,  which  is  melted 
again. 

“  When  the  plates  are  taken  from  the  cafes,  they  are 
found  to  be  increafed  in  thicknefs  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
or  more,  though  at  firft  but  a  quarter  of  a  line ;  they  are 
violently  fliaken,  and  the  carbonat  that  falls  from  them 
is  received  in  large  tubs,  where  it  is  purified  by  wafhing 
in  the  following  manner:  A  large  fquare  tub  is  prepared, 
divided  into  from  feven  to  nine  compartments,  equal  in 
capacity,  but  unequal  in  height,  fo  that  thole  which  are 
too  full  run  into  the  next.  The  water  which  is  poured 
into  the  firft,  runs  fucceflively  into  the  others,  being  agi¬ 
tated  a  little  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  depofits  proportionally 
the  white  in  each  compartment,  and  that  in  the  laft  is  the 
fineft  and  whiteft.  The  white-lead  is  after  this  waflied  a 
fecond  time  in  larger  tubs,  and  left  in  the  water,  where 
a  white  fcum  rifes  to  the  top,  fuppofed  to  be  an  acetat 
of  lead,  from  which  fome  carbonat  is  precipitated  by 
potafh.  From  the  tubs  the  white-lead  is  taken  out  in  a 
liquid  pafte  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  depofited  on 
dryers,  where  it  foon  acquires  the  confidence  of  a  foft 
pafte,  and  is  then  put  into  moulds  to  give  it  a  convenient 
form  for  bale. 

“  The  carbonat  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with 
other  lubftances,  by  which  various  forts  are  produced. 
The  firft  fort,  or  fineft,  is  that  depofited  in  the  laft  divi- 


fion  of  the  wafhing-veflel,  without  any  mixture,  and  fold 
under  the  name  of  Kremjerweifs,  filver-white,  and  blanc 
de  krems.  The  fecond  fort  is  formed  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  fulphat  of  barytes  with  the  carbonat  of  lead  :  in 
Germany  it  is  called  Venerianerweijs,  or  Venice  white. 
The  fulphat  of  barytes  is  brought  principally  from  the 
Tyrol,  and  fome  of  it  from  Syria ;  the  former  is  the  belt, 
as  it  contains  no  oxyd  of  iron.  To  pulverife  it  more 
eafily,  they  ufually  calcine  it,  which  makes  the  oxyd  of 
iron  have  more  efteft ;  in  fome  places  they  now  ceafe  to 
calcine  it  for  this  reafon.  The  third  fort  confifts  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  fulphat  of  barytes  to  one  of  the 
carbonat ;  and  is  called  Hamburgh  white.  The  fourth 
fort  is  formed  by  mixing  three  parts  of  the  fulphat  with 
one  of  the  carbonat ;  this  is  called  Dutch  white.  A 
cheap  fort  is  made  by  putting  feven  parts  of  the  barytes 
to  one  of  the  white-lead,  and  fold  by  the  fame  name. 
The  barytes  is  ufeful  in  making  the  lead  cover  a  fur¬ 
face  when  laid  on  with  a  bruih,  which  it  will  not  do  well 
alone. 

“  The  barytes  is  pulverifed  in  a  pounding-mill,  on  a 
plate  of  iron  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  it  falls 
into  veflels  placed  to  receive  it ;  after  this  it  is  mixed 
with  the  white-lead,  and  ground  in  a  horizontal  hand- 
mill,  made  on  the  fame  principle  as  a  common  flour-mill, 
into  which  the  mixture  is  put  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  ftone :  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
mill  by  a  pole,  the  top  of  which  is  inferted  through  a 
ring,  placed  exaftly  over  the  centre  of  the  ftone  ;  and  its 
lower  end,  terminating  in  an  iron  pin,  moves  in  a  hole 
made  for  it  on  the  top  of  the  upper  ftone,  near  its  cir¬ 
cumference:  by  grafping  the  pole  lower  down  or  higher 
up,  the  workman  increafes  the  power  or  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  as  he  pleafes.  In  the  figure  annexed  to  the 
defcription,  the  top  of  the  mill  is  not  higher  than  half 
the  height  of  the  workman :  it  is  furniflied  with  a  lever 
and  lcrew  for  raifing  or  lowering  the  upper  ftone,  in  the 
fame  way  as  done  in  common  mills  ;  but,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  running  out  at  the  hole  of  the  lower  ftone, 
through  which  the  fpindle  pafles  to  the  upper  one,  a 
piece  of  wood  is  inferted  in  it,  having  an  aperture  for 
the  fpindle  that  fits  it  more  clofely ;  and  it  is  farther 
fecured  by  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth.  Half  a  day  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  complete  mixture  of  a  hundred  pounds  of 
the  colour.” 

The  fubftance  mixed  in  this  country  with  white-lead 
is  chalk,  inftead  of  the  barytes  above-mentioned;  which 
accounts  for  fome  white  paint  having  the  power  of  de¬ 
fending  fliips  from  the  attacks  of  the  worm,  and  other 
kinds  not  having  this  quality,  the  fulphat  of  barytes 
being  of  a  much  more  poil'onous  quality  than  the  lead. 
As  barytes  is  much  heavier  than  chalk,  and  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Britain,  it  is  probable  it  will  ultimately 
be  ufed  by  our  white-lead  manufafturers.  Great  care 
fliould  be  taken  never  to  ufe  the  calks  in  which  this  co¬ 
lour  has  once  been,  for  any  article  of  food,  molt  melan¬ 
choly  accidents  having  happened  from  carelelfnefs  in 
this  refpeft;  one  infcance,  lately  publifhed,  mentions  four 
in  one  family  having  died  from  ufing  fugar  put  in  a  calk 
of  this  kind. 

7.  Plumbum  hyalinum,  or  murio-carbonat  of  lead : 
tranfparent,  eft'ervefcing  with  nitric  acid,  foft,  decrepi¬ 
tating  on  red-hot  coals,  of  a  glofl'y  luftre,  in  the  form  of 
cryftals.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Derbylhire  and  the  Hartz, 
in  cryftals,  the  primitive  form  of  which  is  a  cube,  often 
lengthened,  with  the  edges  generally  truncate  and  re¬ 
placed  by  fmall  planes.  Colour  from  a  clear  tranfparent 
white  to  a  pale  Itraw-yellow,  with  a  luftre  much  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  laft:  texture  glafl'y,  rd'embling  that  of 

recious  ftones.  It  is  foft  enough  to  be  fcratched  by  car- 
onat  of  lead.  Contains  oxyd  oflead  85,  muriatic  acid  8, 
carbonic  acid  6.  Chenevix. 

8.  Plumbum  flavum,  yellow  lead-ore,  or  molybdat  of 
lead  :  yellow,  in  the  form  of  cryftals  ;  foft,  decrepitating 
before  the  blowpipe:  foluble  in  muriatic  and  fulphuric 
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acids,  and  giving  a  blue  colour  to  hot  fulphuric  acid. 
Found  at  the  Lead-hill  in  Scotland,  in  Carinthia,  Britany, 
Burgundy,  the  Hartz,  Auftria,  &c.  feldom  maflive,  difle- 
minated,  or  lamellar  ;  but  moll  commonly  cryllallized  in 
fmall  cubic  or  rhombic  or  eight-fided  plates,  rarely  in  fix- 
fided  prifms.  Colour  various  lliades  of  yellow  with  a 
waxy  lultre,  and  generally  fomewhat  tranfparent,  with  a 
white  ftreak:  frail u re  conchoidal.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  decrepitates,  and  melts  into  a  yellowilh  and  blackifh- 
grey  mafs,  producing  globules  of  lead.  Contains  oxyd  of 
lead  64^42,  molybdic  acid  34^2  5. 

9.  Plumbum  virens,  green  lead-ore,  or  phofphat  of  lead  : 
greenifh,  ponderous,  breaking  into  indeterminate  frag¬ 
ments,  and  reducible  to  a  yellow  powder  ;  nearly  loluble 
in  hot  nitric  acid  without  eftervefcence  ;  melting  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  cryflaliizing  on  cooling.  Found  in  the 
lead-mines  of  Great  Britain,  New  Spain,  Siberia,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Germany,  Carinthia,  &c.  maflive,  difleminated,  or 
cryllallized  in  fix-lided  columns  variously  modified.  Co¬ 
lour  various  lhades  of  green,  with  often  a  mixture  of  yel¬ 
lowilh,  greyilh,  or  reddilh  brown,  fliining,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent,  with  a  greenilh-white  llreak  and  yellowilh  powder: 
before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  eafily,  and  cryllallizes  on 
cooling:  in  muriatic  acid  it  is  foluble,  and  becomes 
decompofed :  texture  foliated,  fraCture  inclining  to 
conchoidal :  fpecific  gravity  from  6^27  to  6- 56.  A  fpe- 
cimen  from  Wanlock-head  contained  oxyd  of  lead  80, 
phofphoric  acid  18,  muriatic  acid  r62. 

10.  Plumbum  jaipideum,  or  Itony  lead  :  brown,  hard, 
opake,  of  a  common  form.  Found  near  Salka  on  the  Car- 
pathic  mountains,  and  contains  36  per  cent,  of  lead,  and 
a  little  filver  and  gold. 

11.  Plumbum  fulginofum,  or  footy  lead-ore:  black, 
without  lullre,  foiling  the  lingers,  not  totally  foluble  in 
nitric  acid,  emitting  fulphurous  flame  and  vapours  be¬ 
fore  the  blowpipe,  and  cryflaliizing  on  cooling.  Found 
at  Freyburg,  and  in  Brittany;  and,  befides  oxyd  of  lead 
and  phofphoric  acid,  contains  fome  fulphur:  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  only  a  fulpliuret  of  lead  in  a  decompofing  flate. 

12.  Plumbum  alvernicum,  or  arfenico-phofphat  of  lead  : 
greenifh-yellow,  without  lullre,  bubbling  and  emitting 
arfenical  fumes  before  the  blowpipe,  and  cryflaliizing  on 
cooling.  Found  at  Auvergne  in  France,  in  mafles,  or 
cryllallized  in  fmall  fix-fided  prifms.  Specific  gravity, 
6’846.  Contains  arfeniat  of  lead  65,  phofphat  of  lead  27, 
phofphat  of  iron  5,  water  3.  Fourcroy. 

13.  Plumbum  arfenicatum,  or  arfeniat  of  lead :  without 
luflre ;  melting  before  the  blowpipe,,  but  not  cryflaliizing 
on  cooling;  emitting  arfenical  fumes  when  heated  to 
whitenels,  and  leaving  a  bead  of  lead.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Burgundy  and  Andalufia,  in  quartz  or  fellpar, 
and  in  fmall  mafles.  Colour  pale-green  or  yellowifh- 
green,  with  a  waxy  luflre :  when  thrown  on  hot  coals,  it 
ibon  becomes  white. 

14.  Plumbum  duplex,  or  arfenico-fulphat  of  lead  :  with¬ 
out  luflre,  before  the  blowpipe  emitting  arfenical  and  ful¬ 
phuric  flame  and  vapours.  Found  at  Auvergne  in  France, 
and  confifls  of  oxyd  of  lead  combined  with  the  arfenical 
and  fulphuric  acids. 

1 5.  Plumbum  vitriolatum,  vitriolated  lead,  or  fulphat  of 
lead  :  whitifh,  without  luflre,  quite  fixed,  eafily  melting  be¬ 
fore  the  blowpipe  without  decrepitation  or  effervefcence  ; 
not  effervefcing  with  acids.  Found  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Strontian  in  Scotland,  in  Anglefea,  and  in  Andalufia,  fome- 
times  varioufly  modified,  but  generally  in  very  minute  cryl- 
tals,  and  moflly  above  the  beds  of  galena,  from  the  decorn- 
pofition  of  which  it  feems  to  originate.  It  is  partly  folu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  is  foon  reduced  before  the  blowpipe. 
Specific  gravity,  6-3.  Contains  oxyd  of  lead  71,  fulphuric 
acid  24'8,  water  2,  oxyd  of  iron  1.  Klaproth. 

Sulphat  of  lead  is  diflinguiflied  from  carbonat  of  lead 
by  its  infolubility  in  nitric  acid  :  from  molybdat  of  lead 
in  being  more  eafily  reduced  by  the  blowpipe. 

16.  Plumbum corneum,  or  corneous  lead:  white, with¬ 
out  metallic  luflre,  eafily  melting  before  the  blowpipe, 


and  in  a  greater  heat  entirely  evaporating.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Lotharingia  and  Bohemia. 

17.  Plumbum  plumbago,  or  compaft  galena  :  with  me¬ 
tallic  lullre,  eafily  melting  with  fulphurous  vapour  and 
flame,  and  leaving  a  bead  of  lead  without  any  mixture  of 
filver.  Found  in  the  lead-mines  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  &c.  in  mafs,  no¬ 
dular  or  fpecular.  Colour  lead-grey,  and  has  a  brighter 
ftreak  texture  compact,  and  generally  breaks  into  in¬ 
determinate  fragments.  Specific  gravity,  7-444.  It  con¬ 
tains  merely  lead  combined  with  fulphur. 

18.  Plumbum  galena,  common  galena,  or  fulphuret  of 
lead  :  of  the  colour  and  luflre  of  lead,  ponderous,  foft, 
prefenting  granular  concretions,  breaking  into  cubical 
fragments,  melting  with  fulphurous  flame  and  vapours, 
and  when  the  lead  is  reduced  to  a  glafly  oxyd  leaving  a 
bead  of  filver. 

Sulphuret  of  lead  is  met  with  in  very  great  abundance 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  in  noplace  perhaps  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  in  England,  notwithflanding  the  great  length 
of  time  during  which  the  mines  have  been  worked  ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  worked  antecedently  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Romans.  Pliny,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ores  of 
lead,  fays,  “Nigrum  plumbum  in  Hifpania  totafque  per 
Gallias  laboriofe  eruitur  :  fed  in  Britannia  fummo  terra 
corio  adeo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne  plus  certo  modo 
fiat.”  The  epithet  nigrum  is  uled  in  order  to  diftinguiih 
the  metal  in  queftion  from  tin,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  commonly  called  plumbum  album. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  this  ore ;  which  is  firfl  roafled,  in  order  to  diflipate 
the  fulphur,  and  then  mixed  with  the  neceffary  quantity 
of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  reduced  in  a  common  furnace. 
The  lead,  which  remains  after  the  operation  of  roafling, 
is  in  an  oxydated  flate  :  the  coke  or  charcoal,  with  which 
it  is  mixed  in  the  furnace,  decompofes  the  metallic  oxyd ; 
and,  combining  with  its  oxygen,  flies  off  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  while  the  lead  is  reduced  to  a  metallic 
flate,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  melt¬ 
ed  lead,  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and 
received  into  the  bafon  placed  beneath,  prefents  a  lingu¬ 
lar  appearance  in  confequence  of  expofure  to  the  air : 
for  its  furface  is  inflantly  covered  with  a  thin  iridefeent 
pellicle,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  incipient  flate  of  oxyda- 
tion  produced  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmof- 
phere  with  the  metal.  The  appearance  is  not  unlike  that 
fuperficial  iridefcence  which  is  often  obfervable  on  natu¬ 
ral  fpecimens  of  fulphuret  of  lead  ;  and  which,  perhaps, 
depends  on  a  fimilar  caufe;  the  fulphur  having  been  pre- 
vioufly  diffipated  at  the  furface  of  the  ore. 

Cryltals  of  fulphuret  of  lead  are  generally  very  diftinCl  ; 
and  are  often  found  completely  inl'ulated.  M.  Haiiy  fays, 
that  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  cryftals  which 
have  the  mixed  form  of  the  cube  and  oftohedron ;  and  he 
adds,  that  in  fome  countries  cryftals  of  this  kind,  previ- 
oufly  rounded  by  attrition,  are  ufed  as  bullets.  The  ac¬ 
cidental  fraCture  of  mod  varieties  of  fulphat  of  lead  fhows 
very  diltin&ly  a  cryftalline  cubic  ftrufture ;  and  the  fub- 
flance  readily  feparates  into  fragments  which  approach 
more  or  lefs  to  a  cubic  form.  In  fome  inftances  there  is 
a  broad  ftriated  appearance,  which  is  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  antimony  ;  that  metal  being  difpoled  to  crystal¬ 
lize  in  acicular  prifms.  Other  varieties  are  of  a  completely 
granular  texture :  to  thefe  the  epithet  jieel-grained  is 
applied  ;  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  diftinguiih  them 
by  the  eye  from  granular  grey  iron-ore. 

Almoft  every  variety  of  fulphuret  of  lead  contains  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  filver;  and  the  granular  va¬ 
rieties  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  moll.  The  filver,  af¬ 
ter  thereduftion  of  the  lead,  may  be  feparated  by  the  pro- 
cefs  of  cuppellation  :  but  in  the  greater  number  of  in¬ 
ftances  the  proportion  of  filver  is  not  fufficient  to  repay 
the  trouble  and  expenfe  of  extracting  it:  and  hence  the 
lead  of  commerce  almoft  always  contains  fome  portion  of 
filver.  A  piece  of  common  fheet-lead,  of  a  circular  form 
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and  about  the  diameter  of  a  fixpence,  the  weight  of  which 
is  about  a  hundred  grains,  will  ufually  afford  by  the  pro- 
cels  of  cuppellation  a  globule  of  filver  barely  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Where  the  proportion  of  lilver  is  fufficient 
to  repay  the  expenfe  of  extraction,  the  procefs  of  cuppel¬ 
lation  is  fo  contrived  that  the  oxydated  lead  does  not  fink 
into  the  cuppel,  but  is  feparated  in  the  form  of  a  ferni- 
vitrified  nials  called  litharge. 

The  minerals  that  ufually  accompany  fulphuret  of  lead 
are,  fulphat  of  barytes,  carbonat  and  fluat  of  lime,  and 
quartz,  among  earthy  fubftances ;  copper  pyrites,  fparry 
iron-ore,  and  fulphuret  of  zink,  among  metallic  fub- 
ltances :  the  laft-mentioned  fubflance  fcarcely  ever  fails 
to  accompany  it.  This  ore  ufually  occurs  in  veins,  and 
detached  maffes,  imbedded  in  folid  data ;  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  rounded  nodules  imbedded  in  marl  or 
clay.  Brogniart  mentions  an  inltance  of  this  kind  in  Si- 
lefia  :  and  a  fimilar  inltance  occurs  in  that  mine,  near  Caf- 
tleton,  where  the  blue  fluor  fpar  of  Derbylhire  is  quarried. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  fulphuret  of  lead  called 
JlivhevJides  ■,  a  term  expreflive  of  the  fmoothnefs  of  its  fur- 
face.  It  is  a  thin  incruftation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  depofited  on  the  oppofite  furfaces  of  natural  cre¬ 
vices ;  thus  forming  a  narrow  vein.  The  fides  of  thefe 
crevices  are  barely  removed  from  each  other,  yet  are  not 
actually  in  contact.  In  lome  inftances  th.is  vein  pene¬ 
trates  to  a  confiderable  extent :  and  its  prefence  is  made 
known  to  the  miner  by  a  crackling  noife,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  or  fometimes  even  the 
flighted  fcratch  of  a  pick-axe,  againd  the  rock  in  which 
he  is  working:  and  the  noife  is  ufually  followed  by  an 
explofion  of  the  rock,  in  the  direction  and  neighbourhood 
of  the  vein.  The  caufe  of  this  lingular  effect  is  not  at  all 
underdood. 

Sulphuret  of  lead  very  clofely  refembles  fome  varieties 
of  fulphuret  of  zink;  but  the  metallic  ludre  of  the  latter 
is  dedroyed  by  fcratching  the  furface  of  the  ore  with  a 
knife,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fulphuret  of  lead  : 
if  both  are  breathed  upon,  the  ore  of  lead  recovers  its 
brilliancy  in  a  moment;  the  ore  of  zink  very  gradually. 
Sulphuret  of  lead  is  didinguilhed  from  plumbago  by  its 
greater  fpecific  gravity ;  and  by  the  comparatively  faint 
trace  which  it  leaves  on  paper.:  the  fame  marks  will  ferve 
to  didinguilh  it  from  molybdenum  ;  which  is,  belides,  of 
aloft  foliated  texture  like  talc,  and  has  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility. 

19.  Plumbum  ferriferum,  ferriferous  lead-ore-,  with 
metallic  ludre,  melting  with  fulphurous  vapours  and 
flame,  but  more  difficultly  than  galena  ;  and,  if  the  heat 
be  increafed,  forming  a  black  glafs.  Found  in  the  mines 
of  Sweden  ;  fometimes  maffive,  fometimes  crydallized. 
Befides  lead  and  fulphur,  it  contains  fome  filver  and  iron. 

20.  Plumbum  dibiatum,  or  antimonial  lead-ore  :  of 
the  colour  and  ludre  of  lead,  fibrous,  breaking  into  cruf- 
tofe  fragments.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  Sweden, 
Hungary,  and  Spain  ;  of  a  compaCt  and  ftriated  texture, 
with  the  pieces  into  which  it  breaks  either  draight  or  in¬ 
curved,  and  the  fibres  parallel  orfafcicled  ;  when  heated, 
it  emits  fulphurous  flame  and  vapours.  Befides  lead  and 
fulphur,  it  contains  antimony  and  filver. 

21.  Plumbum  Hercynicum,  or  Hercynian  lead-ore: 
combined  with  copper  and  antimony,  a  fmaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  iron  and  fulphur,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
filver  ;  with  metallic  ludre.  Found  in  the  mines  of  An- 
dreafburg  on  the  Hartz.  Contains  lead  34,  copper  16-3, 
antimony  16,  iron  13-7,  fulphur  10,  filver  2-3. 

22.  Plumbum  Cornubicum,  or  Cornifli  lead-ore  :  com¬ 
bined  with  antimony,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  copper  and 
fulphur,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  iron  ;  with  metallic 
ludre.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall;  and  contains 
oxyd  of  lead  about  50,  antimony  21,  copper  14,  fulphur  7, 
iron  2.  Klaproth. 

23.  Plumbum  Subaudicum,  or  Subaudian  lead- ore : 
with  metallic  ludre,  emitting  arfenical  vapours  before  the 


blowpipe.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Subaudia ;  and  confids 
of  oxyd  of  lead,  antimony,  and  arfenic. 

Plate  VI.  In  collections  of  minerals,  fays  Knorr,  (De- 
lices  de  la  Nature.)  it  will  be  found  in  general,  that  ores 
of  lead  are  the  heavieft  ;  the  reafon  is,  that,  though  pla- 
tina,  gold,  and  quickfilver,  are  in  themfelves  heavier  than 
lead,  they  are  not  found  in  fuch  large  maffes  as  to  impart 
a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity  to  the  ore.  He  then  gives 
us,  rig.  1,  grains  of  lead  faid  to  be  native  ;-  yet,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  nature  produced  them 
in  this  form  ;  it  would  feem  more  reafonable  to  take  them 
for  drops  of  lead  melted  either  by  the  hand  of  man,  or 
elfe  by  a  fubterraneous  fire  caufing  the  lead  to  run  out  of 
its  matrix. 

Fig.  2  (from  Raflileigh’s  Cabinet)  reprefents  opake 
white  ftriated  lead-ore,  diverging  from  different  centres. 
From  the  filver-mines  in  Tipperary  in  Ireland.  Fig.  3, 
white  cryffals  of  lead-ore,  forming  rectangular  plates, 
with  the  edges  bevilled  from  ail  fides,  in  the  hollow  part 
of  an  iron  ore.  Fig.  4,  one  of  the  cryffals  of  lead-ore  a 
little  magnified.  From  Huel  Role,  a  mine  near  the  Low 
Pool,  Cornwall.  Fig.  5,  beautiful  four-fided  pyramidical 
cryffals  of  lead-ore  joined  bale  to  bafe,  with  the  points  of 
the  angles  truncated  fo  as  to  form  parallelograms,  having 
fmall  fimilar  cryffals,  and  blende,  in  fome  parts  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  fides  of  the  pyramids.  Small  cryffals  of  purple 
fluor  and  fmall  cryffals  of  blende  are  fprinkled  over  the 
ftone,  which  is  of  a  pigeon-neck  colour.  From  Derbylhire. 

Fig.  6  is  a  cryftallized  ore  of  lead  :  it  is  ponderous, /lark 
yet  tranfparent ;  cylindrical,  hexagonal,  and  pointed.  At 
the  bafe  are  fome  portions  of  a  polyhedral  form,  which 
have  the  natural  colour  of  lead,  with  Alining  facets.  Fig.  7 
is  a  white  fpathic  ore  of  lead,  PI.  fpatofum,  from  the  mines 
in  the  Hartz  mountains  in  Germany.  Here  the  meral 
imparts  no  tint  to  the  ore,  which  looks  like  common 
fpar  ;  but  its  fpecific  gravity,  being  fo  much  greater  than 
common  fpar,  (hows  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains. 
Fig.  8  is  common  lead-ore  of  a  cubic  form,  with  internal 
fquare  figures,  having  the  fides  oppoled  to  the  angles  of 
the  outward  cubes.  From  Derbylhire. 

Fig.  9  is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  galena  with  great  cubes  and 
broad  ffriae.  This  ore  is  very  rich,  containing  60  or  yolbs. 
of  lead  to  the  cwt.  with  40  or  30  of  fulphur.  This  ore  is 
very  plentiful  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  it  is 
always  mixed  with  filver,  though  this  fpecimen  contains 
lefs  than  lome  others.  The  cubes  are  compofed  of  thin 
foliations,  laid  one  over  another  like  leaves  of  paper;  but 
the  facets  are  more  or  lefs  ftriated,  not  all  even.  The 
ftone  is  a  quartz,  with  cubical  fpar,  of  which  lome  layers 
are  feen  at  the  bafe  of  the  figure.  Fig.  10  is  an  ore  of  lead 
confining  of  a  mixture  of  galena,  foliated  fpar,  and  mar- 
cafite  :  the  fpar  lies  at  bottom,  and  the  yellow  dots  in  the 
blackiffi  ore  are  the  grains  of  marcalite  which  have  filled 
up  the  interftices.  Thefe  ores  are  pretty  common  in  Italy, 
and  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Fig.  11  is 
galena  with  fmall  cubes  and  narrow  ftrias,  in  quartzous 
fpar.  This  differs  from  fig.  9,  in  having  the  lozenges  and 
their  foliations  fmaller,  more  folid,  and  richer. 

Fig.  12  and  13,  are  ferruginous  ores  of  lead,  contain¬ 
ing  about  5olbs.  of  lead  in  100.  They  are  more  frequent 
in  Lorraine  than  ellevvhere.  The  matrix  is  not  a  ftone, 
but  an  earth  ;  and  the  particles  are  partly  loofe,  appear¬ 
ing  like  finning  dots,  and  partly  fo  mineralized  with  the 
earth,  that  the  metal  can  only  be  prefumed  by  the  weight 
of  the  ore,  not  being  at  all  vifible  to  the  eye.  Fig.  14  is 
a  green  ore  of  lead,  in  a  brownilh  grey  fpar.  The  green 
colour  can  arife  only  from  particles  of  copper,  which  this 
ore  is  accordingly  found  to  contain.  Fig.  15  is  an  ore  of 
crifped  lead  of  a  yellowilh-green  colour.  This  is  very 
rich,  and  contains  copper  like  the  preceding.  The  ma¬ 
trix  is  a  quartz. 

Niccolum,  Nickel. —  Generic  characters  :  Reddifh- 
white,  hard,  malleable,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  it- 
felf  convertible  into  the  magnet ;  fpecific  gravity  9  ;  fufing 
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with  great  difficulty,  but  affirming  a  green  colour  when 
heated,  and  acquiring  a  purple  tinge  if  the  heat  be  con¬ 
tinued  ;  melting  with  borax  into  a  glafs  of  a  hyacinth 
colour ;  foluble  in  all  acids,  giving  the  folution  a  green 
colour;  and  in  ammonia,  to  which  it  gives  a  bluiffi-green 
colour.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Niccolum  ochraceum,  or  nickel-ochre  :  green,  with¬ 
out  luftre,  of  a  common,  form.  Found  in  Saxony,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Silefia,  on  the  furface  of  other  ores  of  nickel, 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  indurated.  Colour  apple-green, 
rarely  grafs-green,  dark-green,  or  bluifh-green  :  has  an 
earthy  appearance,  and  is  very  friable ;  gives  an  earthy 
fmell  when  breathed  on,  and  ilightly  ftains  the  fingers  : 
does  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe,  but  gives  a  reddifh  or 
yellowilh  tinge  to  borax.  It  appears  to  originate  from  the 
decompolition  of  native  nickel  ore. 

2.  Niccolum  metallinum,  or  arfeniat  of  nickel :  with 
metallic  luftre,  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid,  emitting 
arfenical  vapours  before  the  blowpipe.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  the  Hartz,  in  irregular 
mafles,  and  often  mixed  with  fulphat  of  barytes.  Colour 
pale  grey,  with  often  a  mixture  of  pale  green  ;  fra6Iure 
compaft,  partly  earthy,  partly  fplintery,  with  a  white 
ftreak  :  gives  an  earthy  fmell  when  breathed  on,  and  ad¬ 
heres  (lightly  to  the  tongue  :  it  contains  fome  cobalt  and 
alumine,  and  often  fulphat  of  barytes,  befides  the  arfeni¬ 
cal  acid. 

3.  Niccolum  fulphuratum,  fulphurated  nickel,  or  kup- 
fer-nickel :  with  metallic  luftre,  not  quite  foluble  in  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  emitting  arfenical  vapours  and  fulphurous  flame 
and  vapours  before  the  blowpipe.  Found  near  Triego  in 
Cornwall ;  in  Siberia,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  & c.  maflive  or  difleminated,  never  cryftallized,  in  a 
matrix  of  calcareous  or  heavy  fpar,  and  often  coated  with 
nickel-ochre.  Colour  coppery-red  with  variations  of 
reddifh-white  or  grey.  Texture  compaft,  conchoidal, 
foliated,  or  ftriated,  with  often  curved  lamellar  concentric 
concretions.  Specific  gravity,  6'6  ;  it  frequently  con¬ 
tains  bifmuth,  cobalt,  and  iron  ;  but  always  a  portion  of 
pyrites. 

Under  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  269.  it  is 
hinted  that  frefh  experiments  would  be  defirable,  and 
were  expected,  upon  this  fubftance.  After  an  almoft  to¬ 
tal  exclufion  from  the  continent  for  about  feven  years,  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been  fuddenly  thrown 
open  ;  and  at  has  been  in  our  power,  by  importing  the 
different  foreign  journals,  to  make  ourfelves  acquainted 
with  the  various  additions  which  the  fciences  have  re¬ 
ceived  during  this  eventful  period.  But  thefe  journals 
amount  to  fo  many  volumes,  that  we  find  ourfelves  over¬ 
whelmed  with  matter  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to 
feleft. — Of  the  experiments  made  upon  nickel  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lampadius,  the  refults  have  been  communicated 
to  the  public  in  Schweigger’s  Journal  far  Chemie  und 
Phyfik,  1814.  of  which  the  following  is.  a  tranflation. 

“  Afi;er  having  in  1796  difcovered  a  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  pure  malleable  nickel  by  means  of  an  oxygen-gas  fire, 
either  from  Freyberg  bleifpeife,  or  from  the  common  re- 
gulus  of  nickel  obtained  from  kupfer-nickel  by  the  ufual 
procefs,  I  occafionally  made  a  number  of  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  on  many  of  the  properties  of  this  metal,  which  had 
been  hitherto  examined  only  in  a  curfory  manner  :  124 
grains  of  J’peife  gave  me  43  grains  of  nickel,  while  123 
grains  of  kupfer-nickel  ore  gave  me  63  grains  of  the  pure 
metal. 

Alloy  of  Nickel  and  Platinum. — This,  as  well  as  all  the 
fubfequent  alloys,  was  made  upon  charcoal  kept  intenfely 
hot  by  a  ftream  of  oxygen  gas,  according  to  the  method 
defcribed  in  my  Manual  for  the  Analyfis  of  Minerals.  A 
grain  of  each  of  the  two  bodies,  nickel  and  platinum,  was 
put  upon  the  charcoal.  After  they  had  been  foftened  by 
the  application  of  the  heat  for  about  half  a  minute,  both 
bodies  incorporated  together  in  a  very  ftriking  manner. 
They  formed  an  alloy  pofleffing  nearly  the  fufibility  of 
copper,  although  nickel  by  itfelf  is  nearly  as  infufible  as 
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platinum.  The  alloy  was  completely  malleable,  acquired 
a  fine  poliffi,  and  had  a  light  yell owiflt- white  colour,  not 
unlike  that  of  fterling  filver.  Its  magnetic  energy  was 
(till  35,  as  noticed  under  Magnetism,  vol.  xiv.  p.  118, 

Gold  and  Nickel  ( equal  parts). — Both  metals  very  rea¬ 
dily  melt  into  one  round  button  ;  pretty  hard,  harder 
than  the  preceding  alloy  ;  externally  malleable  ;  capable 
of  a  fine  poliffi  ;  colour  yellowilh-white,  a  little  darker 
than  the  preceding  alloy.  The  magnetifm  continued  —  3  5. 

Silver  and  Nickel  ( equal  parts ). — When  I  attempted  to 
alloy  thefe  two  metals,  I  made  the  following  obferva- 
tions.  The  filver  melted  in  two  feconds,  and  the  nickel 
remained  for  fome  time  unmelted  upon  the  filver.  In 
about  a  minute  the  filver,  it  is  true,  took  up  the  nickel, 
but  did  not  diffolve  it.  When  the  heat  was  continued 
fome  time  longer,  the  two  metals  appeared  to  unite;  but 
at  that  inftant  the  filver  burnt  away  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  left  the  malleable  nickel  behind  it;  but  about  one- 
half  of  the  nickel  likewife  was  burnt. 

Copper  and  Nickel  ( equal  parts ). — Both  metals  melted 
together  in  four  feconds.  The  alloy  was  brittle  and  gra¬ 
nular  ;  the  colour  reddiffi-white ;  and  the  frafture  porous. 
It  exhibited  no  trace  of  magnetifm,. 

Nickel  and  Iron. — Iron  and  nickel  eafily  melted  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  round  bead.  The  nickel  was  firft  melted,  and 
the  iron  added  to  it,  to  prevent  the  laft  metal  from  being 
burnt  by  the  heat.  By  continuing  the  heat,  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  feparated  from  the  nickel  in  the  ftate  of 
a  black  oxyd,  ftill  attrafted  by  the  magnet.  By  weighing 
the  alloy,  I  found  that  it  confifted  of  ten  parts  of  nickel 
and  four  parts  of  iron,  or  the  iron  amounted  to  rather 
lefs  than  one-third  of  the  alloy.  This  alloy  was  mode¬ 
rately  hard,  quite  malleable,  and  had  the  colour  of  fteel. 
Its  magnetifm  was  =:  35. 

Phofphorus  and  Nickel. — The  bead  of  nickel  was  heated 
red-hot,  and  then  a  fmall  piece  of  phofphorus  placed  in 
contaft  with  it.  They  melted  together  in  a  few  feconds. 
Thirty-four  parts  of  nickel  thus  treated  increafed  in 
weight  five  parts;  fo  that  100  nickel  had  combined  with 
15  phofphorus.  The  button  externally  was  tin-white, 
and  Lad  the  metallic  luftre.  It  ivas  moderately  hard,  anti 
very  brittle.  Its  fradture  was  foliated  and  cryftalline, 
partly  dull,  and  partly  with  the  metallic  luftre.  Its  mag. 
netifm  was  gone. 

Nickel  and  Sulphur. — Eafily  united  together,  when 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  nickel  and  phofphorus 
had  been.  Externally  the  button  was  dull,  (welled,  and 
grey  in  colour.  Its  magnetifm  likewife  was  gone.  Twenty 
parts  of  nickel  had  taken  up  two  parts  of  fulphur  ;  fo 
that  100  of  the  metal  combine  with  10.  The  mafs  was 
elaftic,  not  very  hard,  the  fradture  uneven,  and  the 
colour  yellowiffi-white,  fimilar  to  that  of  native  copper 
hickel  ore. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  1.  The  readinefs  with 
which  nickel  and  platinum  unite  together.  2.  The  little 
affinity  between  filver  and  nickel,  as  the  filver  rather  com¬ 
bines  with  oxygen  and  is  diffipated,  than  remains  united 
to  the  nickel.  3.  The  Angular  eftedt  of  combining  it 
with  copper,  in  which  wfe  fee  two  malleable  metals  pro¬ 
duce  a  brittle  alloy.  4.  The  permanence  of  the  magnetifm 
of  nickel  when  it  is  alloyed  with  gold  and  platinum ;  and 
its  complete  deftrudtion  when  alloyed  with  copper.  Per¬ 
haps  a  farther  profecution  of  thele  experiments  might 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  fome  light  upon  magnetifm. 
At  prefent  I  lay  afide  all  hypothefes,  and  fatisfy  myfelf 
with  dating  Ample  fadls.” 

The  colour  of  metallic  nickel,  when  cleared  of  every 
alloy,  is  intermediate  between  filver- white  and  fteel-grey ; 
its  lpecific  gravity  is  then  8  38 ;  and,  after  hammering, 
8‘82.  It  is  coniiderably  dudtile  and  malleable,  will  bear 
bending  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times ;  and, 
when  at  length  it  breaks,  the  fracture- furface  is  more  or 
lefs  fibrous.  When  the  nickel  has  been  freed  from  ail 
the  other  metals  wfith  which  it  was  alloyed,  yet,  during 
the  procefs  of  reduction,  it  combines  with  a  fmall  and 
6  N  variable 
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variable  proportion  of  carbon,  which  modifies  its  hard- 
nefs  and  malleability,  i'o  that,  when  fully  charged  with 
this  fubftance,  (though  pure  in  every  other  refpedt,)  it  is 
almoft  brittle. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  air  and  moifture,  at  the 
common  temperature*  has  no  effedt  on  nickel ;  but,  when 
expofed  to  the  air  at  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  brittle,  of 
a  blackifh-brovvn-colour  externally,  and,  when  pulverifed, 
appears  greenifli ;  its  weight  is  augmented  by  about  5  per 
cent,  but  it  ftill  remains  as  attradfable  by  the  magnet  as 
at  firft,  and  diffolves-  in  nitric  acid  with  a  copious  dilen- 
gagement  of  nitrous  gas.  In.  this  ftate  it  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  metallic  and  oxydifed  nickel;  the. latter  of 
which,  adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  fmall  grains  of  the 
former,  prevent  them  from  being  added  on  by  the  air. 
Ann.  de  Chimie. 

Zincum,  Zink. — Generic  charaflers :  Brilliant  white 
with  a  fliade  of  blue  :  hardilh,  a  little  malleable,  but  not 
dudfile,  flightly  fonorous,  of  a  fibrous  or  fcaly  texture  ; 
fpecific  gravity,  7-1 2  :  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame 
when  heated  to  a  ltrong  degree,  and  emitting  light  white 
flakes  ;  when  fufed  with  copper,  giving.it  a  brafly-yellow 
colour:  eafily  foluble  in  acids,  imparting  no  colour  to 
the  lolution,  but  depriving  it  of  its.  acrimony.  There 
are  eight  fpecies  or  combinations  of  zink. 

1.  Zincum  ocliraceum,  loofe  or  friable  zink:  powdery, 
white,  without  luftre.  Found  in  China,  Sweden,  and 
Carinthia;  and  uled  in  the  formation  of  the  metal  called 
tutenag. 

2.  Zincum  calciforme,  or  zink-ore  :  compact,  very  foft, 
opake,  white,  without  luftre.  Found  near  Workfworth  ; 
and  in  Siberia,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  See.  of  an  earthy 
or  minutely-lamellar  form  internally,  fometimes  cellular, 
nodular,  fiitular,  or  yarioufiy  imitative.  Colour  white, 
fometimes  verging  to  yellow  or  grey.  It  effervefees  with 
acids,  in  which  it  is  almoft  totally  dilTol.ved. 

3.  Zincum  vitreum,  or  carbonat  of  zink:  hard,  tranf- 
parent,  of  a  glafly  luftre.  Many  mineralogifts  do  not 
admit  this  as  a  diftindt  fpecies  ;  and  all  allow  that  in  ex¬ 
ternal  charadters  it  very  cloiely  refembles  the  native  oxyd, 
or  calamine.  It  is  found  in  Derbyftiire  and  Somerfetfhire, 
Carinthia  and  Siberia,  fometimes  in  folid  malfes,  fome¬ 
times  ftaladlitical  or  cryftallized  :  colour  grey,  with  often 
a  tinge  of  blue,  green,  or  yellow;  it  contains  oxyd  of 
zink  65-2,  carbonic  acid  35-2. 

4.  Zincum  liliceum,  or  flinty  zink :  white,  fibrous,  fe- 
parating  into  concentric  concretions,  glatinizing  with 
acids.  Found  at  Wanlock-liead  in  Scotland  ;  and  differs 
from  calamine  in  containing  frequently  one-third  part  of 
filex.  All  the  fpecies  which  contain  fllex  are  more  or  lefs 
eledfric  by  heat. 

5.  Zincum  lpatofum,  or  zink-fpar:  lamellar,  diapha¬ 
nous;  decrepitating  iomewhat  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
not  emitting  fulphurous  vapours ;  of  a  common  or  glo¬ 
bular  form.  Found  in  Nottinghamlhire  ;  and  in  Auftria, 
Carinthia,  &c.  Colour  white,  with  often  a  mixture  of 
greenilh,  yellowitli,  reddilh,  or  blackilh.  It  always  con¬ 
tains  fome  lilex,  but  not  in  fucli  abundance  as  to  caule 
it  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 

6.  Zincum  cryftallinum,  or  cryftallized  zink-fpar:  la¬ 
mellar,  diaphanous;  decrepitating  fomewhat  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  not  emitting  fulphurous  vapours ;  of  a 
cryftalline  form.  Found  with  the  preceding,  of  which  it 
is  only  a  cryftallized  variety.  The  cryftals  are  fometimes 
diftindt,  but  oftener  confufed,  jn  rhomboidal  four-fided 
prifms  or  redtangular  four  or  ftx  ftded  plates,  or  prifms 
or  pyramids  varioufly  modified. 

7.  Zincum  calaminaris,  calamine,  or  oxyd  of  zink: 
foft,  tinged  with  fome  colour;  of  a  common  form  and 
earthy  texture,  opake,  without  luftre,  totally  foluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Found  in  .  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  New  Spain,  Poland,  Siiefia,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Auftria,  &c.  maflive,  diffeminated,  or  varioufly  imitative. 
Colour  greyilh,  greenifli,  yellowilh,  reddilh,  or  brownilh : 
fradture  earthy,  fometimes  fplintery,  rarely  conchoidul; 
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before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  but  does  not  melt, 
and  fometimes  effervefees  with  acids.  Specific  gravity, 
3'434  to  4- 1.  Combined  with  copper,  it  forms  feverai  ufe- 
ful  alloys :  when  the  zink  does  not  exceed  a  fourth  part 
of  the  copper,  it  makes  brals,  and  becomes  malleable  and 
dudtile  :  when  three  parts  of  zink  are  combined  with  four 
of  copper,  it  then  forms  pinchbeck,  or  prince’s  metal,  of 
a  deeper  orange-colour  than  brafs,  and  not  I'o  malleable. 

Cryftallized  oxyd  of  zink,  which  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Somerfetlhire,  Derbyftiire,  and  Nottinghamlhire,  is  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  many  of  thofe  fubftances  called  zeolites , 
in  not  fwelling  up  into  a  fpongy  mafs  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  blowpipe :  from  carbonat  of  lime,  by  either 
not  effervefeing  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  becoming  gelati¬ 
nous  when  dift'oived  in  it:  from  fulphat  of  lime  and  ful- 
phat  of  barytes,  by  its  folubility  in  acids.  When  cryftal¬ 
lized  it  eafily  becomes  ele&ric  by  heat,  and  retains  its 
eledlricity  for  fome  hours. 

A  Angular  form  of  oxyd  of  zink  has  lately  occurred  in 
thofe  mines  in  Sweden  which  produce  the  grey  ore  of 
copper  called  faldertz.  It  is  principally  a  combination 
of  oxyd  of  zink  with  alumine  :  its  fpecific  gravity  is  4-66  ; 
and  it  is  fufficiently  hard  to  fcratch  glafs.  It  is  met  with 
in  oftohedral  cryftals  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  imbedded 
in  a  rock  of  the  nature  of  compaft  talc.  It  is  called 
automnlite,  or  automolite. 

8.  Zincum  pfeudogalena,  blende,  black-jack,  or  firl- 
phuret  of  zink  :  with  a  femi-metallic  luftre,  of  a  lamellar 
texture,  emitting  fulphurous  flame  or  vapour  before  the 
blowpipe.  There  are  three  varieties  of  blende;  yellow, 
brown,  and  black.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Siberia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Hungary,  &c. 
in  various  drapes  and  mixtures.  When  mixed  with  lead, 
it  forms  the  metal  called  tutenag;  and,  combined  with 
tin,  it  is  an  ingredient  in  pewter.  We  may  add,  that 
blende  fometimes  becomes  pholphorefcent  by  fridtion  in 
the  dark;  and,  according  to  Bergman,  emits  light  as 
powerfully  under  water  as  in  the  air.  The  caufe  of  the 
phofpliorefcence  of  blende  is  not  known  :  it  is  fometimes 
excited  by  the  flighted  force. 

Siilphuret  of.  zink  is  one  of  the  moft  common  metallic 
ores  ;  its  matrix  is  very  frequently  quartz  and  carbonat 
or  fluat  of  lime.  When  roafted,  in  order  to  expel  the 
fulphur,  it  is  uled  inftead  of  calamine  in  brafs-making. 
It  almoft  always  accompanies  galena;  which  it  fometimes 
fo  clofely  refembles,  that,  though  the  two  fubftances  are 
placed  by  each  other’s  fide,  the  eye  can  fcarcely  difeern 
the  difference :  lrence  the  name  of  pfeudogalena.  Sul- 
phuret  of  zink  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  moft  other  fub¬ 
ftances  which  it  reiembles  by  exhaling  a  fulphurous  odour, 
like  that  from  Harrowgate-water,  when  either  triturated 
in  a  mortar  or  thrown  into  an  acid. 

Palladium. — This  metal  and  the  three  following  were 
difeovered  in  Platinum,  and  have  been  briefly  noticed  in 
the  defeription  of  that  metal,  p.  479. 

Dr.  Wollafton  gives  the  following  procefs  for  feparating 
and  procuring  Palladium.  The  grains  of  platinum,  as 
they  come  from  South  America,  are  firft  to  be  roafted,  to 
diilipate  the  mercury,  and  then  digefted  in  weak  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  to  feparate  the  gold,  and  other  metals  of 
eaiy  folubility.  The  remainder  is  now  to  be  digefted  in 
a  fand-bath,  with  ftrong  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  whole 
will  be  diffolved,  with  the  exception  of  a  black  fcaly  pow¬ 
der,  from  which  the  metals  Iridium  and  Olinium  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  folution  contains  platinum,  rhodium,  and 
palladium,  with  perhaps  other  metals.  The  platinum  is 
firft  to  be  precipitated  by  a  folution  of  muriat  of  ammbnia. 
Into  the  remaining  folution  immerfe  a  clean  piece  of  zink, 
which  precipitates  the  palladium  and  rhodium  in  their 
metallic  forms,  with  the  other  metals  that  may  be  pre- 
fetit.  This  refiduum  is  next  to  be  digefted,  with  weak 
nitric  acid,  in  the  cold,  in  order  to  dilfolve  any  eaiily- 
oxydable  metal  that  may  be  prelent.  The’  remainder, 
being  walhed  with  diftilled  water,  is  now  to  be  dift'oived 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  To  this  folution  fome  muriat  of 
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foda  is  added,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  triple  fait  with 
the  palladium,  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  The  folution, 
with  the  common  lalt  added,  is  now  to  be  evaporated  to 
dry  nets  with  moderate  heat.  This  refiduum  H  next  to 
be  walhed  with  repeated  additions  of  alcohol,  till  the  li¬ 
quor  becomes  colourlefs.  The  triple  muriat  of  foda  and 
palladium,  and  the  fame  of  platinum,  if  that  metal  be 
prelent,  are  diffolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  Jubilance  which 
the  alcohol  leaves  undiffolved  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
contains  the  rhodium  in  the  date  of  triple  muriat  of  ioda 
and  the  latter  metal.  If  the  alcoholic  folution  ilill  con¬ 
tains  platinum,  it  may  be  feparated  by  muriat  of  ammonia. 
To  the  remaining  folution  now  add  prufiiat.ol  potaih, 
which  caufes  an  orange  precipitate.  This  being  wailied 
and  expofed  to  a  tolerable  heat,  lofes  its  water,  and  the 
acid  aflumes  a  grey  metallic  appearance.  This  fubitance 
is  laltly  to  be  heated  with  fulphur  and  borat  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  when  it  will  afford  a  metallic  button  which  is  pure 
palladium. 

This  metal  is  of  a  white  colour,  more  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  platinum  than  any  other  metal.  It  is  fomething 
harder  than  the  above  metal,  being  about  the  lliffnefs  of 
jewellers’  gold.  It  is  lefs  malleable  than  filver  or  plati¬ 
num,  owing  probably  to  its  greater  hardnefs.  Its  fpecific 
gravity,  according  to  Dr.  Wollalton,  varies  from  1 1 ; 3  to 
ji-8.  When  heated  to  about  300  of  Wedgewood,  it  af- 
fiunes  a  blue  colour,  owing  to  its  combination  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  in  which  property  it  has  ibme  refemblance  to  iron. 
If,  however,  the  heat  be  increafed,  the  oxygen  flies  off, 
and  it  re-affumes  its  original  luftre.  It  does  not  fufe  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  furnaces.  Although  its  oxyd 
feems  to  be  formed  at  a  certain  temperature  in  the  open 
air,  it  has  not  been  procured  by  thefe  means.  An  orange 
oxyd  is  procured  by  precipitation  from  the  acids,  but  not 
fufficiently  pure  to  get  the  proportion  of  oxygen  ;  hence 
we  are  at  prelent  unacquainted  with  the  oxyds  of  palla¬ 
dium.  It  does  not  combine  with  carbon,  nor  is  it  known 
to  combine  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  phofphorus.  It 
combines  with  fulphur,  forming  a  compound,  fuiible.  at 
a  low  red  heat.  The  fulphur  gradually  efcapes,  leaving 
the  metal  in  a  flate  of  purity.  .  . 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Chevemx,  it  forms  an 
alloy  with  gold  of  a  grey  colour  ;  lefs  duftiie  than  either 
of  the  metals.  Its  fracture  was  cryltallized.  Its  fpecific 
o-ravity,  11-079.  It  forms  an  alloy  with  platinum  in  equal 
parts.  The  alloy  is  as  fuiible  as  palladium.  It  is  lefs 
malleable  than  that  with  gold.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was 
15-141.  It  forms  an  alloy  with  an  equal  part  of  filver, 
much  harder  than  the  latter  metal,  and  whiter  than  pla¬ 
tinum.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  n'z.  Its''hlloy  with  lead 
is  very  fuiible,  hard,  and  extremely  brittle :  its  fpecific 
gravity  was  12.  Equal  parts  of  copper  and  this  metal 
form  an  alloy  of  a  yellow  colour,  harder  than  wrought 

iron:  its  fpecific  gravity  was  10-392. 

The  oxyd  of  palladium  combines  with  the  acids,  form- 
ino-  faline  compounds  which  have  not  been  much  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic,  acids, 
when  boiled  upon  palladium,  oxydate  and  dilfolve  it ;  but 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  afits  upon  it  with  the  greatell 
energy  :  all  the  folutions  are  of  a  red  colour.  The  oxyd 
is  not  precipitated  from  thele  folutions  in  a  flate  of  purity 
by  the  earths  and  alkalies,  owing  to  its  forming  infoluble 
triple  falts  with  molt  of  thole  laline  bales.  T.  he  weight 
of  the  atom  of  palladium  is  not  yet  known  with  precifion. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  lias  flated  it  to  be  about  17  times  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  oxygen. 

Rhodium. — This  new  metal,  found  in  crude  platinum, 
was  fo  called  from  the  role-colour  of  a  dilute  folution  of 
the  lalts  containing  it,  by  Dr.  Wollalton,  to  vvliofe  in¬ 
quiries  we  are  indebted  for  proof  of  its  exiflence,  and  an 
account  of  its  properties. 

This  metal  is  thus  procured  :  Some  crude  platinum 
being  digelted  in  moderately-dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
a  brownilh-red  folution  is  obtained.  From  this  the  pla¬ 
tinum  is  to  be  feparated,  for  the  moil  part,  by  muriat  of 
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ammonia,  and  the  refidual  liquor  is  to  be  heated  with 
zink;  by  this  treatment  a  black  powder  will  be  obtained, 
and  the  fupernatant  fluid  will  confifl  of  the  muriats  of 
zink  and  iron.  This. black  powder,  by  cligeflion  in  very  • 
dilute  nitric  acid,  will  be  freed  from  the  copper  and  lead 
which  it  ufually  contains,  and  the  refidueisto  lie  digefled 
in  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  till  every  thing  foluble  is 
taken  up.  To  this  folution  a  little  common  lalt  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  todrynefs;  after  which, 
by  repeatedly  waffling  with  warm  alcohol,  the  foda-mu- 
riats  of  platinum  and  palladium  will  be  diffolved,  leaving 
behind  a  pure  foda-muriat  of  rhodium.  This  fait  is  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  hot-water,  and  depofits  on  cooling  rhoni- 
boidal  cryflals  of  a  bright  rofe-colour.  Sal  ammoniac  oc- 
calions  no  turbidnefs  in  the  folution  ;  but,  if  a  few  drops 
of  muriat  of  platinum  are  added  to  the  mixture,  an  im¬ 
mediate  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  Neither  pruf- 
fiat  of  potaih,  nor  hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia,  nor  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  produce  any  precipitate  ;  but  the 
pure  alkalies  throw  down  a  yellow  oxyd,  foluble  either  in 
alkalies  or  acids.  The  muriat  of  this  metal  is  an  uncryf- 
tallizabie  fait  of  a  rofe-colour,  and  foluble  in  alcohol  ; 
with  nitre,  or  the  muriats  of  ammonia  or  foda,  are  formed 
cryflallizable  triple  falts  infoluble  in  alcohol.  Nitrat  of 
rhodium  is  alfo  uncryftallizable.  It  appears  not  to  be  de- 
compofable  by  filver  ;  but  is  fo  by  copper,  mercury,  and 
molt  of  the  other  metals. 

The  foda-muriat  of  this  metal  affords  a  black  powder 
by  digellion  with  zink  ;  which,  w-hen  heated  with  borax, 
acquires  a  white  metallic  lullre,  but  is  infulible  by  any 
heat  that  has  hitherto  been  applied.  It  is,  however,  fu- 
fible  either  with  arfenic  or  fulphur,  and  may  be  again  fe¬ 
parated  from  thofe  fubllances  by  heat ;  but  it  does  not  ac¬ 
quire  by'  this  treatment  any  degree  of  malleability.  It 
combines  with  mod  metals ;  and  with  filver  and  gold  forms 
very  malleable  alloys,  which  are  unaltered  by  a  high  heat, 
but  become  encrufled  with  a  black  oxyd  when  llowly 
cooled  ;  an  alloy  of  fix  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  rhodium 
differs  but  little  in  colour  from  fine  gold,  but  is  much 
more  difficultly  fuiible.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  rhodium 
appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  than  xi.  That  of  an  alloy 
confining  of  one  part  rhodium  and  about  two  parts  -lead, 
was  1 1-3  ;  which  is  lo  nearly  that  of  lead  itfelf,  that  each 
part  of  this  compound  may  be  confidered  as  having  about 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity.  The  atom  of  rhodium  is  Hated 
by  Berzelius  to  weigh  14-903. 

Iridium. — This  metal  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Smithfon 
Tennant  in  1803,  and  an  account  of  it  was  publifhed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1804.  It  appears  that,  previous  to  its 
publication,  the  fame  difcovery  was  made,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  Defcotils,  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  and 
enlarged  upon  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin. 

Mr.  Tennant  found  that  the  fmall  black  fcales  exilting 
in  crude  platinum,  and  which  are  left  after  the  platinum 
has  been  diffolved,  contained  two  metals  which  had  not 
been  previoufly  noticed.  (See  p.  479.)  He  fubjefiled  the 
above  fubitance  to  the  alternate  afilion  of  potaih  and 
muriatic  acid,  by  which  means  he  obtained  two  folu¬ 
tions.  The  black  fcales  were  heated  to  rednefs  in  a  fil¬ 
ver  crucible,  with  their  own  weight  of  potaih.  When  the 
heated  mafs  has  water  added  to  it,  the.  potaih  diffolves  in 
combination  with  one  of  the  metals,  the  folution  being  of 
an  orange-colour.  The  refiduum  being  treated  with  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  a  folution  was  obtained,  which  at  firlt  was 
blue,  then  became  olive-green,  and  ultimately  of  a  red 
colour,  confilling  of  the  acid  united  to  the  oxyd  of  the 
other  metal.  By  this  alternate  treatment,  the  oxyd  of 
ofmium,  tlte  other  metal  alluded  to,  was  diffolved  in  the 
potaih,  and  the  oxyd  of  iridium  in  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
acid  folution,  on  being  evaporated  to  drynefs,  afforded  cry  f- 
tals  of  an  ofitohedral  form,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  pure 
muriat  of  iridium.  The  folution  of  thefe  cryftals  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  When  a  plate  of  zink,  or  any  other  me¬ 
tal  having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  itfelf,  is 
placed  in  the  iblution,  a  black  powder  is  precipitated, 

which. 
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which,  on  being  heated,  becomes  white,  and  acquires  me¬ 
tallic  luftre.  This  metal,  like  gold  and  platinum,  has  fo 
little  attraction  for  oxygen,  that  it  may  be  obtained  by 
expofing  the  cryftals  of  its  muriat  to  a  ftrong  heat.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  deemed  pure  iridium.  It  is  a  white  metal, 
having  the  appearance  of  platinum.  Owing  to  its  great 
infufibility,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  fome  of  its  phyfi- 
cal  properties,  fuch  as  its  malleability,  See.  It  had  not 
been  fufed  by  Mr.  Tennant  nor  the  French  chemills.  It 
has,  however,  fince  been  made  to  affume  the  liquid  form, 
by  means  of  the  very  intenfe  heat  produced  by  the  large 
galvanic  battery  lately  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Inftitution 
by  Dr.  Davy.  This  heat  was  fo  great,  that  at  the  fame 
time  the  earths  alumine  and  zirconia  were  fufed,  and 
charcoal  was  volatilized. 

Iridium  forms  malleable  alloys  with  feveral  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  a  prefumptive  proof  that  it  is  itfelf  malleable.  Mr. 
Tennant  found  that  it  did  not  combine  with  arfenic,  but 
that  it  eafily  united  with  lead  ;  from  which,  like  the  no¬ 
ble  metals,  it  may  be  feparated  by  cupellation.  It  forms 
malleable  alloys  with  copper  and  filver.  Its  alloy,  with 
gold,  differs  little  from  pure  gold,  even  when  the  iridium 
is  in  coniiderable  quantity.  It  appears  to  Hand  next 
above  gold  and  platinum  in  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  It 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  change  of  colour  in  the  acid  fo- 
lution,  that  it  admits  of  at  leall  two  ftages  of  oxydation. 
When  the  metal  is  in  its  pure  ftate,  it  is  not  aCted  upon 
by  any  acid  except  the  nitro-muriatic  ;  and  even  this  acid, 
according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  diffolves  only 
?i_th  of  its  weight.  Its  combinations  with  the  other  acids, 
and  with  combuftible  bodies,  have  not  been  attended  to. 
Specific  gravity,  19MJ. 

Osmium. — We  have  juft  noticed,  that,  when  the  black 
powder,  which  remains  after  difi'olving  platinum  from  the 
grains  as  they  come  from  South  America,  is  alternately 
treated  with  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  two  folutions  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  acid  folution  contains  the  iridium,  while 
the  alkali  contains  the  metal  called  ofmium.  For  the 
difeovery  of  this  metal  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tennant. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  had  previoufly  made  fome  expe¬ 
riments  upon  the  black  powder  above  alluded  to ;  but  it 
feems  they  had  confounded  the  two  metals  which  it  af¬ 
forded. 

The  alkaline  folution  from  the  black  powder  contains 
the  oxyd  of  ofmium,  to  which  it  gives  a  yellow  colour. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  oxyd  pure,  the  alkaline  folution 
muft  be  put  into  a  retort.  When  fulphuric  acid  is  added, 
and  heat  applied,  the  oxyd  comes  over,  diffolved  in  water, 
to  which  it  gives  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a  fweetiffi  tafte.  If 
the  black  powder  be  heated  with  nitre  in  a  retort,  at  a 
temperature  a  little  fhort  of  rednefs,  the  oxyd  of  ofmium 
rifes  and  condenfes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the  form 
of  oil.  On  cooling,  it  concretes  into  a  femi-tranfparent 
mafs.  This  tiibftance  is  foiuble  in  water,  and  polfeffes 
fimilar  properties  to  that  obtained  from  the  alkaline  folu¬ 
tion.  It  holds  its  oxygen  with  fo  little  affinity,  that,  if 
mercury  be  ffiaken  with  either  the  alkaline  or  the  aqueous 
folution,  the  metal  is  fet  free,  and  forms  an  amalgam  with 
the  mercury.  If  the  mercury  be  diftilled  from  the  alloy 
without  contact  with  the  air,  the  ofmium  remains  in  a 
ftate  of  purity. 

Ofmium  is  of  a  dark  blue-grey  colour,  having  metallic 
luftre.  This  laft  property,  together  with  its  forming  an 
ailoy  with  mercury,  lufficiently  prove  its  metallic  nature  ; 
and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  19' 15.  When  heated  in  the 
open  air,  it  appears  to  evaporate.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
pure  metal  which  evaporates ;  but  this  occurs  in  confie- 
quence.  of  its  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  fince  the  metal  is  not  volatile  when  .the  oxygen  is 
excluded.  When  it  is  heated  ever  fo  ftrongly  in  a  clofe 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  it  does  not  fule.  The  moft 
remarkable  property  of  this  metal  is  its  not  being  oxyd- 
ated  by  any  of  the  acids,  although  it  eafily  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  and  with  that  afifing  from 
the  decompofition  of  nitric,  above  ftated.  It  is  not  Id's 


curious  that  it  ffiould  be  oxydated  and  diffolved  by  potaffi. 
Although  the  oxyd  of  this  metal  is  foiuble  in  water,  and 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  fmall,  it  does  not  change  vegetable 
blues,  nor  exhibit  any  other  acid  properties. 

The  folution  of  oxyd  of  ofmium,  like  that  of  gold  and 
filver,  ftains  the  {kin  permanently.  An  infufion  of  galls 
changes  it  to  a  purple  colour,  which  ultimately  becomes 
blue.  If  ether  or  alcohol  be  added  to  the  aqueous  folu¬ 
tion,  the  oxyd  is  decompofed,  and  the  metal  precipitated  : 
a  fimilar  effeCf  would  no  doubt  take  place  by  palling  hy¬ 
drogen  or  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gafes  through  the  folu¬ 
tion.  This  oxyd  is  decompofed  by  all  the  metals  except¬ 
ing  gold  and  platinum.  The  other  metals,  being  immerfed 
in  the  folution  of  this  oxyd,  foon  deprive  it  of  its  fmell, 
while  the  ofmium  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tennant  for  thefe  obfervations, 
which  he  made  out  at  the  time  he  difeovered  the  metal. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  tljat  no  new  faCts  have  been  added, 
by  which  we  might  know  the  proportion  of  its  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  bodies. 

Potassium  and  Sodium. — Thefe  are  the  names  of  two 
new  metals  difeovered  by  the  decompofition  of  potaffi  and 
foda.  This  grand  difeovery  of  the  decompofition  of  al¬ 
kalies  was  made  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.  Sir  Humphrey)  Davy, 
and  firft  explained  by  him  in  his  LeCtures  at  the  Royal 
Inftitution  in  June  180S.  r 

Potafli  and  foda,  in  their  dry  ftate,  are  non-conduCtors, 
but,  when  moiftened,  have  the  property  of  conducting 
electricity.  In  both  inftances  Mr.  Davy  clearly  produced 
metalline  fubftances,  by  bringing  them  within  the  aCtion. 
of  the  Voltaic  battery.  Oxygen  was  given  out  at  the  po- 
fitive  fide  of  the  battery,  and  at  the  negative  little  glo¬ 
bules  of  the  metallic  bafe  were  inftantly  formed.  The 
metalline  bafes  of  the  alkalies  he  named  Potajjium  and 
Sodium,  choofing  the  termination  um,  in  compliance  with 
the  prefent  nomenclature  of  metals,  in  order  that  they 
might  agree  with  Platimm,  Plumb«»i,  Sec.  See.  Thefe 
new  metals,  to  appearance,  are  precifely  like  mercury, 
but  very  different  from  that  metal  in  their  various  pro¬ 
perties.  He  ffiowed  the  great  inflammability  of  the  new 
metals,  by  touching  them  with  the  fmalleft  quantity  of 
water,  when  they  inftantly  took  fire.  They  are  both 
malleable  at  the  common  temperature,  and  may  belpread 
into  very  thin  leaves  on  a  plate  of  glafs,  by  mere  preffure. 
So  great,  however,  is  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmofphere,  that  they  almoft  inftantly  become  tarniflied. 
Before  the  difeovery  of  thefe  new  metals,  only  two  bodies 
of  this  clafs,  viz.  iron  and  platinum,  were  capable  of  being 
welded,  and  that  at  a  very  great  heat,  whereas  feparate 
parts  of  the  potaffium  and  fodiurn  can  be  united  readily 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

Mr.  Davy’s  brilliant  difeovery  was  no  {ooner  known 
at  Paris,  than  the  French  chemifts  eagerly  haftened  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  new  track.  The  refearches  of  Meffieurs  The- 
nard  and  Gay-Luffac  (communicated  to  the  National  In- 
ftitute,  and  publifhed  in  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d’Arcueil 
in  1809)  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  uncommon 
ingenuity  and  luccefs.  By  fufing  with  intenfe  heat,  in  a 
clean  gun-barrel,  the  cauftic  potaffi  in  contaCt  with  iron 
filings,  and  condenifng  the  fublimate  by  the  application 
ofexceffive  cold  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  barrel,  they 
procured  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal  at  a  much  lefs  ex- 
penfe,  and  in  far  greater  quantity,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  Galvanic  procefs  ;  and  thus  they  were 
enabled  to  examine  the  combinations  of  this  new  fub- 
ltance  on  a  pretty  large  feale.  The  metal  of  foda  was 
procured  in  a  fimilar  manner.  And  it  was  difeovered, 
that  the  aCtion  of  thefe  metals,  among  other  (hiking  ef¬ 
fects,  occafions  the  decompofition  of  ammoniac  and  of  the 
acid  of  borax. 

Few  difcoveries  in  modern  times  have  fo  powerfully  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  the  lcientjfic  world,  as  that  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  potafli,  foda,  Sec.  though  this  difeovery 
has  not  hitherto  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  prac¬ 
tical  application.  It  can  however  fcarcely  be  doubted, 
.  that 
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that  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  me¬ 
tallic  bodies,  mull  be  followed  by  improved  proceffes  in 
the  modes  of  fmelting  the  ores,  and  in  the  various  arts  of 
metallurgy.  The  colour  of  potaflium  refembles  that  of 
tin,  it  is  eafily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  folders  with  itfelf  at 
the  common  temperature  of  the  atinofphere.  Its  mod  re¬ 
markable  qualities  are  its  levity  and  combuftibility.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  is  the  lighted;  known  folid  fubftance. 
When  it  comes  in  contact  with  water,  it  immediately  in¬ 
flames  with  great  violence,  decompoling  the  water  and  ab- 
forbing  its  oxygen.  It  will  burn  with  intenfe  heat  and 
vivid  light  under  the  furface  of  water,  and  will  probably 
be  found  the  mod;  powerful  agent  in  deftru&ive  naval 
warfare  that  has  ever  been  employed.  The  properties  of 
fodium  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  potaflium  ;  except 
that  when  pure  it  does  not  inflame  with  water,  but  moves 
in  a  rapid  manner  along  its  furface,  decompofing  it,  and 
abforbing  the  oxygen. 

Lavoiiier,  in  his  Elements,  had  ftated  his  opinion  that 
barytes,  and  fome  if  not  all  the  earths,  were  metallic 
oxyds  j  but  this  opinion  was  not  then  fupported  by  any 
proof ;  and  the  experiments  of  Tondi,  who  alferted,  that 
he  had  produced  globes  of  metal  from  barytes,  lime,  and 
magnefia,  have  generally  been  regarded  as  inconel ufive ; 
but  perhaps  they  were  not  properly  inveftigated. 

The  metallic  nature  of  the  earths  will  probably  explain 
many  fabls.  in  metallurgy  and  alfo  in  the  natural  hiltory 
of  our  planet.  In  reducing  metals  from  their  ores,  lome 
of  the  earths  are  made  ufe  of  as  fluxes,  and  may  probably 
affeft  the  quality  of  the  metals  by  uniting  with  them  in 
a  metallic  ltate.  In  the  procel's  of  making  malleable  iron 
from  call  iron,  after  heating  it  for  a  long  time,  it  is  vio¬ 
lently  hammered,  which  feparates  from  it  a  brittle  metallic 
fubftance  ;  this  Dr.  Davy  faid  was  the  metal  of  filex  com¬ 
bined  with  iron  ;  but  we  were  not  informed  by  what 
means  the  fa<5l  had  been  afeertained.  To  the  union  of 
filex  with  iron,  Dr.  Davy  aferibed  the  hardnefs  and  brittle- 
nefs  of  call-iron.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  Heel  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  Eaft,  which  is  fo  hard  as  to  cut  glafs  ; 
fome  of  this  Heel  has  been  analyfed,  and  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  filex  ;  but  whether  in  a  metallic  Hate,  or  the  earth  of 
filex,  Dr.  Davy  did  not  mention.  The  earths  being  me¬ 
tallic  oxyds  at  the  furface  of  the  globe,  is  no  proof  that 
they  may  not  exift  in  the  metallic  Hate  in  the  interior  of 
our  planet ;  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Malkelyne  on  the 
denfity  of  the  earth,  agree  very  well  with  thefuppofition. 
The  whole  globe  is  about  four  and  one  half  times  as 
weighty  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water  would  be ;  and  this  is 
nearly  the  mean  weight  of  all  the  metals.  Were  we  to 
admit  this  fuppofition,  Dr.  Davy  faid,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  were 
produced.  If  a  current  of  water  lliould  by  any  means 
find  a  paflage  and  come  in  contaft  with  ahy  of  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies,  or  earths,  they  would  inftantly  decom- 
pofe  the  water,  and  abforb  the  oxygen ;  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  and  explofions  would  take  place,  the  metals  united 
with  oxygen  would  be  thrown  to  the  furface  in  the  form 
of  lava,  earth,  and  mud.  An  experiment,  giving  a  mi¬ 
niature  reprefentation  of  thefe  efl'eCls  was  exhibited  by 
him  in  his  LeClures  at  the  Royal  Inftitution,  in  which 
potaflium,  lime,  and  iron,  were  placed  in  the  model  of  a 
mountain  made  of  clay.  On  water  being  poured  into  a 
cavity  or  fiflure  in  the  mountain,  a  violent  combuftion  en- 
fued,  attended  with  vivid  flames,  and  the  eruption  of  lava 
which  ran  down  the  fldes  of  the  miniature  volcano.  In 
this  manner  alfo,  we  may  conceive  new  continents  to  be 
raifed  according  to  fome  general  law  of  nature,  when  the 
prefent  mountains  and  continents  are  worn  down  and 
walhed  into  the  fea. 

Thus  much  of  the  difeovery  in  general.  We  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  properties  of  each  metal  feparately,  which 
we  fhall  do  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  illuftrious  difco.verer. 
See  Davy’s  Elements  of  Chemical  Philofophy. 

Potassium. — This  metal  is  lighter  than  water ;  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  between  '8  and  "9,  water  being  ro.  It 
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is, a  folid  at  common  temperatures ;  it  is  very  foft,  and 
eafily  moulded  by  the  fingers.  It  fufes  at  about  1 500  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  rifes  in  vapour  in  a  heat  a  little  below  that 
of  rednefs.  It  is  perfectly  opake.  Its  colour  is  white, 
like  that  of  filver,  when  it  is  newly  cut,  but  it  rapidly 
tarniflies  in  the  air;  and  to  be  preferved  from  change 
mult  be  kept  under  naphtha.  It  is  a  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  When  thrown  upon  water  it  abls  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  fwims  upon  the  furface,  and  burns  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  light,  which  is  white,  mixed  with  red  and  violet ;  the 
water  in  which  it  burns  is  found  alkaline,  and  contains  a 
folution  of  potafli.  It  inflames  when  gently  heated  in  the 
air,  burns  with  a  red  light,  and  throws  off  fumes,  which 
are  alkaline.  It  burns  fpontaneoully  in  chlorine,  or  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  with  intenfe  brilliancy.  It  afts  with 
energy  upon  all  fluid  bodies  containing'oxygen  or  water ; 
and,  in  attracting  oxygen  from  water,  it  difengages  hy¬ 
drogen.  0 

Potaflium  combines  with  oxygen  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  ;  if  gently  heated  in  common  air,  or  in  oxygen,  the 
refult  of  its  combuftion  is  an  orange-coloured  fulible  fub¬ 
ftance,  which,  as  Melfrs.  Gay  Luflac  and  Thenard  have 
lh own,  is  an  oxyd  of  potaflium,  containing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygen  than  that  which  conftitutes  potaffi. 
When  thrown  into  water,  this  oxyd  eftervefees,  and  oxy¬ 
gen  is  difengaged.  If  heated  ftrongly  upon  platinum, 
oxygen  is  expelled  from  it,  and  pure  potafli  remains, 
which  diflblves  in  water  without  effervefcence,  but  with 
much  heat.  This  oxyd  of  potaflium  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  pure  potafli,  dried  by  mere  ignition,  fines 
the  latter  never  contains  lefs  than  17  or  18  percent,  of 
water. 

Potaflium  and  fulphur  combine  with  great  energy  when 
they  are  heated  together,  producing  much  heat  and  light, 
and  forming  a  fulphuret  of  potaffi um,  which  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  appears  to  confift  of  30  parts  of  fulphur  to  75 
of  potaflium.  A  phofphuret  of  potaflium  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  fimilar  manner,  which  burns  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy  when  expofed  to  air,  and  when  thrown  into  water 
produces  explofions,  with  difengagement  of  phofphuretted 
hydrogen. 

From  the  exceffive  attraction  which  potaflium  has  for 
oxygen,  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  general  agent  for  detecting 
the  prefence  of  that  principle  in  bodies  ;  and  a  number  of 
fubftances,  undecompofable  by  other  chemical  agents,  are 
readily  decompofed  by  this  body. 

_  Sodium. — This  is  now  obtained  by  fufing  foda  or  mu- 
riat  of  foda  with  potaflium.  The  potaflium  combines 
with  the  oxygen  in  the  foda,  and  with  the  chlorine  in  the 
lalt,  leaving  pure  fodium.  This  metal  is  white,  refem- 
bling  filver,  and  having  the  fame  metallic  luitre.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  between  9  and  10,  water  being  10.  In 
the  common  temperature  it  is  malleable.  It  afl'umes  the 
liquid  form  at  2000  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatile  at  a  red 
heat.  If  expofed  to  the  air,  it  would  foon  lofe  its  luitre  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  and  in  a  little  time  would  be 
converted  into  loda.  It  is  preferved  in  naphtha,  like  po- 
taflium.  When  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  burns 
with  great  brilliancy.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  does 
not  fink,  but  runs  along  the  furface,  the  motion  being  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  rapid  ei'cape  of  hydrogen  gas,  from  its  de¬ 
compofing  the  water  with  great  rapidity.  The  floating 
mafs  is  feen  to  diminiffi  as  it  runs  along,  till  it  difappears, 
when,  as  may  be  expefted,  the  water  is  found  to  contain  a 
folution  of  loda.  Sodium,  like  other  metals,  is  a  conduc¬ 
tor  of  electricity. 

Soda,  in  its  pure  Hate,  is  a  folid  of  a  greyilh-white  co¬ 
lour,  very  hard,  and  breaks  with  a  lmooth  fra<5lure.  In 
this  Hate  it  requires  a  llrong  heat  for  its  fufion.  When 
expofed  a  little  to  the  air,  it  ablorbs  water,  alfumes  a 
whiter  colour,  and  becomes  much  more  fulible  by  heat. 
Its  volatility  is  alfo  increafed  at  the  fame  time.  In  this 
Hate,  as  is  the  cale  with  lime,  potafli,  and  many  of  the 
metallic  oxyds,  it  is  called  an  hydrate.  The  peroxyd  of 
fodium  is  formed  by  burning  Ibdium  in  oxygen  gas,  an 
6  O  excefs 
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excefs  of  the  gas  being  prefent.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange- 
colour,  and  fufes  at  a  fnuch  lefs  heat  than  foda. 

Sodium  combines  with  fulphur  and  phofphorus.  When 
fodium  and  fulphur  are  heated  together  in  a  velfel  filled 
with  vapour  of  naphtha,  they  unite  with  all  the  figns  of 
fplendid  combuftion,  the  fulphur  fupplying  the  place  of. 
oxygen.  The  compound  is  of  a  grey  colour,  producing 
fulphat  of  potafh  by  expofure  to  the  air.  Their  propor¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  44  fodium  to  1 5  fulphur  for  the  firft,  and 
44  to  30  for  the  fecondi,  fulphuret.  Sodium  has  a  fimilar 
effefit  upon  phofphorus,  by  which  the  phofphuret  of  fo¬ 
dium  is  produced.  It  has  no  known  action  upon  carbon, 
azot,  or  hydrogen. 

Sodium  combines  with  many  of  the  metals,  forming  pe¬ 
culiar  alloys.  With  potaffium,  in  a  fmall  proportion,  it 
forms  an  alloy,  which,  agreeably  to  other  alloys,  is  more 
fufible  than  either  of  the  metals.  The  alloy  is  of  lefs  fpe- 
cific  gravity  than  either  of  the  metals,  a  circumftance  not 
common  with  other  metallic  alloys.  The  latter  faft  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  great  affinity  between  the  two 
metals.  One  part  of  fodium  renders  40  of  mercury  folid, 
at  the  common  temperature.  When  they  combine*  heat 
is  difengaged.  It  alfo  combines  with  tin,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  colour.  When  thefe  alloys  are  expofed  to  the  air, 
the  fodium  is  gradually  feparated,  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere. 

Barium. — Soon  after  the  difcovery  of  potaffium  and 
fodium,  Dr.  Davy  fubjefted  barytes  to  the  fame  decom- 
poling  power.  He  firft  expofed  the  moiftened  earth  in 
contaft  with  mercury  to  the  Galvanic  battery.  He  found 
that  the  mercury  loft  much  of  its  fluity  by  being  alloyed 
with  a  metal.  This  amalgam,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air, 
became  covered  with  a  cruft  of  barytes.  When  the  fame 
was  thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  gas  W'as  evolved,  and 
barytes  formed.  This  proved  the  prefence  of  a  metallic 
fubftance,  capable  of  decompofmg  w'ater,  which  was  the 
bale  of  barytes.  Dr.  Davy  next  mixed  the  moiftened 
earth  with  one-third  its  weight  of  red  oxyd  of  mercury, 
and  placed  them  upon  a  plate  of  platinum  in  a  fmall  ca¬ 
vity,  where  was  lodged  a  globule  of  mercury.  Thefe  ma¬ 
terials  being  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  naphtha,  the 
plate  was  connefted  with  the  pofitive  fide  of  the  battery, 
the  mercury  with  the  negative,  the  two  metals  being  te- 
parated  by  the  earth  and  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury.  By 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  battery  an  amalgam  was  foon 
formed.  This  amalgam  was  then  introduced  into  a  bent 
glafs  tube,,  and  the  mercury  diftilled  off. 

Dr.  Davy  has  given  the  name  of  Barium  to  this  metallic 
fubftance.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  it  Plutonium.  It  is  a  white 
metal  of  the  colour  of  filver,  different  from  potaffium.  It 
is  folid  at  the  common  temperature,  but  becomes  liquid 
at  a  heat  little  fliort  of  rednefs.  It  is  not  volatile  at  a  red 
heat.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  abforbs  oxygen, 
becomes  tarnifhed,  and  ultimately  falls  down  in  the  ftate 
of  white  powder,  having  returned  to  its  original  ftate  by 
the  abforpiion  of  oxygen.  When  this  metal  is  thrown 
into  water,  the  latter  is  decompoled  with  great  rapidity, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  barytes  formed.  The  fpecific 
gravity  of  this  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  potaffium  or 
fodium,  fmce  it  finks  in  water,  and  even  in  lulphuric  acid. 
Dr.  Davy  thinks  its  fpecific  gravity  four  or  five  times  that 
of  water.  It  appears  to  be  a  malleable  metal,  fmce  it  is 
capable  of  being  flattened  at  the  common  temperature. 
It  forms  imperfedt  alloys  with  filver,  gold,  and  platinum, 
and  more  perfeft  with  iron  and  copper.  Thomfon's  Annuls 
of  Philo fophy,  vol.  viii.  p.  152. 

Calcium. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Davy  to  the 
metal  procured  from  lime.  This  metal  he  did  not  fucceed 
in  obtaining  in  a  pure  ftate,  as  in  the  inftances  of  potafh 
-and  foda.  He  fufed  a  portion  of  lime  and  potafh  together, 
and  expofed  this  compound  to  the  aftion  of  the  Galvanic 
battery,  in  the  fame  way  he  had  done  potafh  and  foda. 
He  obtained  by  this  means  a  metallic  fubftance,  which 
differed  from  the  metal  of  potafh  in  being  lefs  fufible,  and 
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took  fire  as  foon  as  it  was  formed.  He  fucceeded  better  by 
moiftening  the  lime,  and  mixing  it  with  red  oxyd  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Thefe  were  placed  upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pofitive  end  of  the  battery.  A  cavity 
being  made  in  the  mixed  mafs,  a  globule  of  mercury, 
weighing  about  fixty  grains,  was  placed  in  it,  and  a  con¬ 
nexion  formed  between  the  mercury  and  the  other  end 
of  the  battery  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire.  By  this 
means,  the  lime  underwent  decompofition  ;  its  metallic 
bafe  combining  with  the  mercury.  This  amalgam  was 
then  diftilled  in  a  glafs  tube,  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
naphtha  ;  by  which  the  mercury,  to  a  certain  extent,  w'as 
expelled,  leaving  a  white  mafs  of  a  metallic  appearance, 
and  of  the  colour  of  filver.  This  fubftance,  which  no 
doubt  w'as  the  balls  of  lime,  had  fo  great  an  attraction  for 
oxygen,  that  Dr.  Davy  could  not  fucceed  in  examining 
its  properties  before  it  was  burned  and  re-converted  into 
lime.  This  metal  is  lighter  than  water. 

Glucium. — Of  this  metal,  the  bafe  of  the  earth  called 
Glucinum,  or  glucine,  we  have  not  met  with  any  parti¬ 
culars  to  add  to  thofe  few  given  in  p.  461. 

The  foregoing  metals  are  all  malleable,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree. 

II.  Brittle  Metals. 

Bismutum,  Bifmuth. — Generic  characters:  reddifii- 
wliite,  loft,  brittle,  compofed  of  broad  brilliant  plates  ad¬ 
hering  to  each  other;  fpecific  gravity,  9-822:  eafily  melt¬ 
ing,  and  forming  firft  a  yellowfilh  and  then  a  red  oxyd  ;  in 
a  ftrong  heat  burning  with  a  faint  blue  flame  and  emitting 
a  yellow  fmoke,  fufible  with  borax  into  a  brown  glafs : 
foluble  in  acids,  and  depofiting  a  white  precipitate  if  its 
folution  in  nitric  acid  be  diluted  with  water. 

1.  Bifmutum  nativum,  or  native  bifmuth  :  unalloyed, 
entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  metallic  luftre.  Found 
in  Sweden,  France,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Tranfylvania, 
&c.  generally  accompanied  by  cobalt  ores,  in  a  matrix  of 
red  jalper,  hornftone,  quartz,  and  heavy  fpar  :  colour  white 
with  a  lhade  of  red,  and  the  furface  often  tarniffied  red, 
yellow',  or  purple-;  fometimes  it  is  cryftallized  in  four- 
fided  tables  of  indiftinCf  cubes,  but  has  moftly  the  form 
of  fmall  plates  lying  over  each  other:  before  the  blowpipe 
it  leaves  a  filvery-white  head,  w'hich  at  laft  evaporates  in 
a  yellowilh-white  fmoke.  For  the  general  qualities  and 
ufes  of  Bismuth,  lee  that  word,  vol.  iii.  and  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  273. 

2.  Bifmutum  ochraceum,  oxyd  of  bifmuth,  or  bifmuth 
ochre  :  friable  or  powdery,  very  foft,  earthy,  effervefeing 
with  acids.  Found  ufually  accompanying  other  ores  of 
bifmuth,  fometimes  compact  or  difleminated,  but  gene¬ 
rally  covering  the  furface  of  other  ores  in  a  loofe  friable 
form  :  colour  yellowilh-grey,  paffinginto  alhy -grey, green, 
or  yellow.  It  is  fometimes  found  cryftallized  in  cubes  or 
four-fided  plates. 

3.  Bifmutum  fulphuratum,  or  fulphuret  of  bifmuth  : 
with  metallic  luftre,  tin  or  fteel  grey,  not  entirely  foluble 
in  nitric  acid,  emitting  fulphurous  flame  and  fmoke 
when  thrown  on  hot  coals.  .  There  are  two  varieties  :  a. 
Yellowilh-white,  Alining;  combined  with  arfenic  and  ful¬ 
phur.  Biuiffi-white,  laminar;  combined  w'ith  fulphur 
only.  Both  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hanover,  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  quartz,  albeftus,  or  fparry  iron-ore,  maffive 
or  difperled,  feldom  in  acicular  or  capillary  prifms  :  co¬ 
lour  from  tin-white  to  lead-grey,  with  the  furface  often 
iridefcently  tarniihed  :  texture  lamellar  or  radiated.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  from  6-131,  to  6-467.  Contains  from  60  to 
95  per  cent,  of  bifmuth. 

4.  Bifmutum  martiale,  or  martial  bifmuth  :  grey,  with 
metallic  luftre,  not  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid,  emit¬ 
ting  fulphurous  flame  and  fmoke  when  thrown  on  hot 
coals.  Found  near  Gillabek  in  Norway  ;  of  a  yellowilh- 
grey  appearance,  and  radiated  texture  :  it  fomewiiat  re- 
fembles  martial  pyrites,  and  contains  iron  added  to  bif¬ 
muth  and  fulphur. 
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Stibium,  Antimony. — Of  afilvery  greyilh  white  colour, 
and  radiately-lamellar  texture  ;  foftilh,  and  very  brittle  ; 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  giving  them  a  peculiar 
tafte  and  fmell  :  fpecific  gravity,  6’86.  Melting  at  a  red 
heat ;  and,  when  gradually  cooled,  exhibiting  cubical  crys¬ 
tals  on  the  Surface;  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat  becoming 
firft  a  greyilh- white  oxyd,  afterwards  an  hyacinthine  glafs, 
and  laftly  volatilizing  in  white  vapours  :  forming  a  golden- 
yellow  Solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  depofiting  a 
white  precipitate  if  water  be  poured  into  the  Solution. 

This  metal  is  uSed  in  the  cure  of  various  disorders, 
though,  as  noticed  under  Antimony,  vol.  i.  it  made  its 
way  flowly  into  prarfice.  In  its  crude  Hate,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  has  been  Said  by  many  authors  of  its  efficacy 
in  rheumatic,  cancerous,  and  other,  cafes,  it  appears  from 
repeated  trials  to  be  an  inert  fubftance  ;  but  its  preparations 
are  uSed  both  as  alteratives  and  evacuants,  and  hardly 
any  article  in  the  materia  medica  will  admit  of  So  exten¬ 
sive  a  uSe  in  acute  diSeafes,  as  well  as  chronical.  In  fe¬ 
vers  of  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  kinds,  antimonials  are 
alike  the  proper  remedy  ;  and  in  chronical  difeafes,  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  rigid  or  the  lax  habit,  they  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  They  promote  all  the  Secretions  and  excretions, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Skin,  inteftines,  urinary  paflages, 
and  falival  dudts,  by  gently  irritating  the  whole  nervous 
and  vafcular  compages.  If  given  in  Small  dofes,  gradu¬ 
ally  increafing  them,  yet  keeping  to  that  proportion  which 
excites  no  fenfible  discharge,  they  are  efficacious  in  rege¬ 
nerating  a  healthy  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  for  this  purpofe 
their  effedts  are  not  So  Speedy  as  thofe  of  iron,  but  they 
are  more  lafting.  Thus  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  juftly 
it  is  aflerted  that  antimonials  are  curative  in  So  many  dis¬ 
orders,  and  thofe  too  of  oppofite  natures.  As  auxiliary 
to  other  medicines,  on  which  the  cure  more  dire&ly  de¬ 
pends,  their  efficacy  is  no  lef  's  to  be  admired  ;  they  quick¬ 
en  their  aftion  and  increafe  their  powers,  particularly 
thofe  by  which  any  evacuation  is  to  be  promoted  ;  mixed 
in  under-dofes  with  Such  medicines,  their  operation  is  ge¬ 
nerally  more  eafy.  As  an  expeftorant,  Some  of  its  prepa¬ 
rations  excel,  and  provoke  the  Salivary  discharge  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  mercury  hath  been  freely  taken; 
but  that  made  by  antimony  is  ropy,  whereas  that  with 
mercury  is  very  thin.  If  any  preparation  of  antimony  is 
too  free  in  its  operation  upwards,  it  may  be  carried 
through  the  inteftines  by  taking  a  little  common  Salt  in 
any  Small  drink  made  warm,  or  it  is  reftrained  by  a 
draught  of  water  acidulated  with  the  acidum  vitrioli  di- 
lutum.  The  preparations  of  this  drug  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  for  the  moft  important  of  which  fee  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  276-9. 

1.  Stibium  nativum,  or  native  antimony:  of  a  tin-white 
■luftre,  melting  without  Sulphurous  or  arfenical  vapours. 
Found  in  the  mines  of  Sweden,  and  in  Dauphiny,  in  irre¬ 
gular  mafies  or  kidney-form  pieces  :  texture  lamellar,  with 
ftraight  foliations:  it  deflagrates  with  nitre,  and  melts 
and  evaporates  before  the  blowpipe,  leaving  a  white  oxyd : 
when  difiolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  depofits  a  dark- 
red  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  Sulphurated  ammonia  : 
contains  antimony  98,  Silver  1,  iron  0-25. 

2.  Stibium  arfenicale,  or  arfeniated  antimony  :  of  a  tin- 
white  luftre,  emitting  arfenical  vapours  when  heated. 
Found  in  Dauphiny,  Hungary,  and  Saxony,  in  irregular 
mafles  :  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of  antimony. 

3.  Stibium  rubrum,  or  red  antimonial  ore :  dull  red, 
fibrous,  a  little  fhining  ;  emitting  Sulphurous  and  arfeni¬ 
cal  vapours  before  the  blowpipe.  Found  in  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania,  in  the 
form  of  capillary  cryftals  grouped  together,  often  diverg¬ 
ing  in  a  radiate  manner  :  texture  fibrous,  very  Soft,  brit¬ 
tle:  fpecific  gravity,  4.  Contains  oxyd  of  antimony  78-3, 
Sulphur  197,  and  (according  to  Dr.  Kidd)  Some  hydrogen. 
I-Ie  calls  it  hydro-Julphuret  of  antimony. 

4.  Stibium  argentigo,  or  plumofe  antimonial  ore : 
fibrous ;  leaving  a  filver  bead  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
emitting  Sulphurous  vapours.  Found  in  France,  Sicily, 


Tranfylvania,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  &c.  generally 
on  other  ores  or  Itones,  in  the  form  of  capillary  ftraight 
or  flexuous  fibres,  which  are  loole  or  cohering,  parallel  or 
divergent,  and  Soft  like  wool:  it  is  a  little  lhining,  fria¬ 
ble,  and  ftains  the  fingers.  Colour  dark  blue,  grey,  or 
white.  It  confifts  of  antimony,  iron,  Sulphur,  and  a  little 
filver  and  arfenic. 

5.  Stibium  ftibigo,  or  ochre  of  antimony:,  fibrous,  a 
little  fliining,  emitting  Sulphurous  vapours  before  the 
blowpipe,  and  entirely  evaporating  in  a  more  violent  heat. 
Found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Dauphiny,  &cc. 
Sometimes  friable  and  earthy,  but  generally  covering  the 
Surface  of  other  antimonial  ores  in  the  form  of  Soft  downy 
capillary  flexible  fibres,  which  are  loofe  or  bundled  toge¬ 
ther,  or  ftellately  difpofed.  Colour  blackilh,  grey,  liver- 
brown,  dull  red,  violet,  greenilh,  ftraw-yellow,  or  varie¬ 
gated  ;  rarely  white  :  it  does  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe, 
but  evaporates  and  depofits  a  white  powder:  with  borax 
it  eftervefces,  and  is  partly  reduced. 

6.  Stibium  vulgare,  or  fulphuret  of  antimony  :  of  a 
fteel-grey  colour  and  metallic  luftre,  ponderous,  emitting 
Sulphurous  vapours  before  the  blowpipe,  and  at  laft  eva¬ 
porating  in  white  vapours.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  found  in  almoft  every  country 
of  Europe,  mafiive,  difleminated,  or  Superficial,  generally 
in  matrices  of  quartz,  lime,  alumine,  fluor,  or  barytes  :  it 
often  ftains  the  fingers,  and  before  the  blowpipe  melts 
with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  grey  oxyd  of  antimony.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  4-1 32  to  4-516. 

7.  Stibium  argentiferum,  or  Silvery  antimonial  ore :  of 
a  fteel-blue  colour,  with  metallic  luftre,  and  a  whitiflt 
ftreak.  a.  Of  a  common  form.  (3.  In  the  form  of  many- 
fided  cryftals.  Found  near  Cremnitz  in  Hungary;  and 
contains  antimony  34,  copper  31,  Silver  15,  Sulphur  n, 
iron  3. 

8.  Stibium  phofphoratum,  or  phofphorated  antimony  : 
in  acicular,  Scattered,  lamellar,  longitudinally-ftreaked, 
cryftals ;  not  inflaming,  and  yielding  very  little  Smoke, 
before  the  blowpipe.  Found  in  Savoy,  in  the  cavities  of 
a  vein  of  fulphuret  of  antimony.  Colour  white,  yellow, 
or  blackilh :  Soft,  flexible,  and  eafily  cut.  It  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  Sulphuret  of  antimony  combined 
with  phofphoric  acid. 

,  9-  Stibium  muriaticum,  white  ore  of  antimony,  or  mu- 
riat  of  antimony:  white,  finning  like  mother-of-pearl, 
radiate,  in  a  parallel  manner,  in  the  form  of  Small  ere£h 
four-fided  tables.  Found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Dauphiny, 
and  Hungary.  It  is  totally  Soluble  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
deciepitates  in  the  fire,  and  eafily  melts  when  powdered, 
evaporating  in  a  white  Smoke :  with  borax  it  leaves  a  me¬ 
tallic  bead.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  white  oxyd  of  antimony,  containing  oxyd  of  an¬ 
timony  86,  oxyd  of  iron  3,  filex  8. 

Tellurium. — Colour  between  tin  and  lead;  Soft,  very 
brittle,  and  eafily  reducible  to  powder,  of  a  lamellar  tex¬ 
ture  ;  fpecific  gravity,  6-115:  melting  in  a  heat  Somewhat 
above  the  fufing-point  of  lead,  and,  if  the  heat  be  a  little 
increaSed,  boiling  and  evaporating,  attaching  itfelf  in 
brilliant  drops  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort;  before  the 
blowpipe  burning  with  a  lively  blue  flame,  the  edges  of 
which  are  green,  and  at  laft  evaporating  in  a  white  Smoke 
•  Smelling  like  radilhes:  partly  loluble  in  concentrated  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  giving  the  acid  a  crimfon  red  colour, 
which  precipitates  a  white  powder  on  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

As  the  alchemifts  diftinguiflied  metallic  fubftances  by 
the  Same  name  that  the  ancients  had  applied  to  the  pla¬ 
nets,  the  principle  was  extended  in  the  prefent  inftance* 
and  the  metal  under  consideration  was  named  by  Klaproth 
from  our  own  planet  the  earth,  or  Tellus.  Tellurium 
has  but  recently  been  discovered  ;  and,  as  it  was  met  with 
in  Some  of  the  ores  of  Tranfylvania,  it  has  Sometimes  been 
called  Sylvanite.  In  thefe  ores  it  is  united  with  gold,  and 
iron,  and  other  metals.  From  the  white  colour  of  the 
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alloy  in  fome  of  the  varieties,  it  has  been  called  white 
gold;  and,  as  at  firlt  there  were  great  doubts  refpe&ing 
the  nature  of  the  ore  altogether,  and  the  ftate  hi  which 
the  gold  exifted  in  it,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  chemical  conftituent  part,  it  has  alfo  been  called 
ourum  problematicum ,  and  durum  paradoxum. 

i.  Tellurium  nativum,  or  native  tellurium:  foft,  heavy, 
fomewhat  ductile,  with  metallic  luftre.  Found  in  the 
mine  of  Mariahilf  in  the  Facebay-mountains  of  Tran¬ 
fylvania  ;  maffive  and  difl'eminated:  contains  tellurium 
92-55,  iron  7-2,  gold  0-25. 

2:  Tellurium  graphicum,  or  graphic  tellurium:  tin- 
white,  or  inclining  to  yellow  ;  foft,  brittle,  llaining  a 
little;  in  fmall  prifmatic  cryllals,  often  grouped  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  refemble  written  characters.  Found  in  the 
Francifcus-mine  at  Offenbanga  in  Tranfylvania,  with 
metallic  luftre.  Contains  tellurium  60,  gold  30,  filver  10. 

3.  Tellurium  album,  or  white  tellurium  :  filver-white 
pafling  into  brafs-yellow;  foft,  heavy,  fomewhat  duftile, 
with  metallic  luftre.  Found  in  the  Nagyag-mine  of  Tran¬ 
fylvania,  difl'eminated  or  cryftallized  in  fmall  four-fitted 
prifms :  frafture  in  one  direction  foliated,  in  the  other 
uneven.  Contains  tellurium  4475,  gold  2675,  lead  i9'5j 
filver  8-5,  fulphur  o-5. 

4.  Tellurium  braCteatum,  or  foliated  tellurium:  be¬ 
tween  lead  grey  and  iron-black,  in  flexible  plates  or  fix- 
fided  tables,  with  very  little  metallic  luftre.  Found  at 
Nagyag  in  Tranfylvania ;  it  is  loluble  in  acids  with  eft’er- 
vefcence.  Contains  lead  54,  tellurium  32,  gold  9,  and  a 
little  filver  and  copper.  Specific  gravity,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  lead  it  contains,  as  high  as  8-918. 

Arsenicum,  Arfenic. — Bluifh-white,  loon  becoming 
black,  and  falling  to  powder  in  the  air ;  foft,  extremely 
brittle;  fpecific  gravity,  871  :  fubliming,  without  melt¬ 
ing,  in  a  moderate  heat,  in  a  white  powder  emitting  a 
ftrong  fmell  refembling  garlic;  its  fublimed  oxyd  giving 
an  acrid  tafte  to  water,  and  turning  vegetable  blues  red  ; 
when  diflolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  a  watery  folution  of 
fulphurated  hydrogen  poured  into  it,  precipitating  a  fine 
yellow  powder. 

1.  Arfenicum  nativum,  or  native  arfenic  :  uncombined, 
with  metallic  luftre.  There  are  three  varieties.  Native 
arfenic  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Norway,  Saxony,  See.  accompanying  fpar,  barytes, 
or  felfpar ;  maflive,  rarely  difl’eminated,  often  compofed 
of  hemifpherical  layers,  corroded,  branched,  perforated, 
botryoidal,  or  ftalaClitical :  colour  lead-grey,  but  its  fur- 
face  foon  tarnifhing  and  becoming  black  by  expofure  to 
the  air:  fometimes  a  little  fonorous  when  ftruck  againft 
a  hard  body,  and  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafily  cut  with  a  knife  : 
before  the  blowpipe  it  immediately  emits  a  white  fmoke, 
diffufing  its  peculiar  and  liighly-poifonous  vapours  to  a 
great  diftance,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  gradually 
vanifliing,  depofiting  a  white  oxyd  in  the  form  of  a  pow¬ 
der:  fpecific  gravity,  57.  It  is  always  alloyed  with  iron, 
and  often  contains  cobalt,  bifmuth,  filver,  and  fometimes 
a  little  gold. 

2.  Arfenicum  calciforme,  or  white  oxyd  of  arfenic : 
white,  foluble  in  80  times  its  weight  of  water.  There  are 
three  varieties :  they  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  See.  either 
in  powder  or  maflive,  or  cryftallized  in  prifmatic  needles. 
Colour  white  or  grey,  with  often  a  tinge  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  or  black :  before  the  blowpipe  it  fublimes,  but 
does  not  inflame,  and  tinges  borax  green :  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  37. 

3.  Arfenicum  auripigmentum,  yellow  arfenic,  or  orpi- 
ment:  ponderous,  yellow,  curved  or  undulately  foliated, 
of  a  waxy  internal  luftre,  evaporating  almoft  entirely  be¬ 
fore  the  blowpipe. 

It  is  called  auripigmentum  from  its  golden-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  This 
fubftance,  which  is  the  arfenic  of  the  ancients,  differs 
from  the  fubftance  commonly  cal  led- arfenic  at  the  prefent 
day,  in  containing  a  portion  of  fulphur  5  and  in  being 
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confequently  of  a  yellow  colour:  whereas  our  arfenic  is 
perfectly  white.  That  the  arfenic  of  Theophraftus  and 
Pliny  was  of  a  yellow  colour  is  evident  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  which  they  give  of  it.  -Pliny  fays  that 
the  beft  arfenic  is,  “  coloris  in  aura  excellentis :”  Theo¬ 
phraftus  fays  that,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  in  co¬ 
lour,  ochre  is  ufed  inftead  of  arfenic:  but  the 

term  u^st  itfelf  is  apparently  derived  from  its  yellow  co¬ 
lour;  and  that  it  was  of  this  colour  appears  further  pro¬ 
bable,  from  its  being  changed  to  a  red  by  calcination, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Theophraftus,  and  being  thus 
converted  into  the  fubftance  called  which  anfwers 

exaftly  to  our  red  ochre.  The  term  agc-eny.ov,  from  which 
our  word  arfenic  is  derived,  was  an  epithet  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  thofe  natural  fubftances  the  properties  of 
which  were  found  to  be  of  a  ftrong,  and  as  it  were  maf- 
culine,  character :  and,  as  the  poifonous  quality  of  arfenic 
was  foon  found  to  be  remarkably  powerful,  the  term  was 
efpecially  applied  to  that  form  of  it  which  was  moft  com¬ 
monly  met  with.  The  arfenic  of  commerce  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  day  is  in  fome  inftances  of  a  yellow  colour;  and,  as 
the  ores  from  which  white  arfenic  may  be  obtained  very 
commonly  contain  fulphur,  the  prefence  of  this  yellow 
colour  is  eafily  explained  :  for  the  orpiment  of  commerce, 
which  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  yellow  colour,  is 
obtained  by  fubliming  together  either  a  mixture  of  white 
arfenic  and  fulphuret  of  iron,  or  of  fulphuret  of  iron 
and  any  mineral  containing  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
arfenic. 

Orpiment  is  met  with  in  the  cavities  of  many  volca¬ 
noes  ;  and  in  the  fubftance  of  many  primitive  rocks.  It 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Orpiment  is  diftinguiflied  from  native  fulphur  by 
its  laminated  ftrufture,  and  by  the  garlic  fmell  which  it 
emits  upon  the  application  of  the  blowpipe :  the  laft  pro¬ 
perty  ferves  alfo  to  diftinguilh  it  from  yellow  mica. 

4.  Arfenicum  fandaraca,  red  arfenic,  realgar,  or  fan- 
darac  :  fomewhat  ponderous,  red  with  an  orange-yellow 
ftreak,  in  ftraight  foliations,  melting  eafily  before  the 
blowpipe,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  white  arfenical 
vapours.  Found  in  Sicily,'  Naples,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
China,  Japan,  See.  maflive,  difl’eminated,  fuperficial,  or 
cryftallized  in  fmall  acutangled  quadrangular  or  acicular 
prifms.  Colour  aurora-red,  ruby,  fcarlet,  crimfon,  or 
blood-red,  often  variegated  with  yellow.  Texture  la¬ 
mellar,  with  the  foliations  a  little  flexible,  and  fo  foft  as 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  frequently  exhibiting  a  bril¬ 
liant  luftre:  ftreak  yellowifli-red,  powder  Icarlet :  in  nitric 
acid  it  loles  its  colour.  Realgar  is  diftinguiflied  from  red 
filver  ore,  and  chromat  of  lead,  by  its  inferior  fpecific 
gravity,  3*338 ;  from  cinnabar,  by  the  yellow’ifh-red  co¬ 
lour  of  its  powder ;  that  of  cinnabar  being  a  bright  red. 
The  ftrong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  the  white  fumes  which  it 
emits  upon  the  application  of  the  blowpipe,  are  in  them- 
felves  ftrong  diftin&ive  marks  between  this  fubftance 
and  others  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  by 
the  eye. 

5.  Arfenicum  fulphuratum,  arfenical  pyrites,  or  mar- 
cafite:  hard,  bluifh-grey  with  metallic  luftre,  before  the 
blowpipe  emitting  white  arfenical  vapours  and  blue  ful- 
phurous  flames.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  &c.  in  irregular 
mafi'es,  difl’eminated,  inverting,  or  cryftallized  in  Cubes  or 
four-fided  prifms.  Colour  greyifh-white,  often  a  little 
variegated :  texture  uneven,  fometimes  granular,  fome¬ 
times  lamellar  or  radiate :  when  rubbed,  it  gives  the 
odour  of  garlic.  Specific  gravity,  6-522.  Contains  arfenic 
53,  iron  19-7,  fulphur  15  3,  filex  12. 

6.  Arfenicum  albicans,  .ferruginous  arfenic,  or  mif- 
pickel :  of  a  fteel-white  colour  and  luftre,  hard,  emitting 
white  arfenical  vapours  before  the  blowpipe,  but  no  ful- 
phurous  flame  or  vapour.  T  his  form  of  arfenic  is  very 
common  in  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall.  The  white  oxyd 
of  arfenic,  which  is  the  white  arfenic  of  commerce,  is 
often  obtained  from  it,  by  fubmit ting  the  ore  to  the  prq- 
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ccfs  of  roafting,  and  collefting  the  volatilized  oxyd  in 
flues  connecting  with  the  chambers  in  which  the  ore  is 
roafted.  This  ore  very  much  refembles  the  native  alloy 
of  cobalt  and  arfenic:  the  colour  of  the  latter  has  often 
a  faint  ffiade  of  red,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
and  its  form  is  a  modification  of  the  cube,  while  that  of 
the  fubftance  under  confideration  is  prifntatic.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  iron,  but  no  fulphur. 

7.  Arfenicum  argentiferum,  argentiferous  arfenical  py¬ 
rites  :  of  a  filvery  luftre  and  very  fine  granular  texture ; 
emitting  arfenical  vapours  before  the  blowpipe,  and,  when 
fufed  with  lead,  leaving  a  filver  bead.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Spain,  maffive, 
diffeminated,  or  acicular.  Colour  nearly  that  of  the  laft, 
but  brighter  and  more  permanent :  it  burns  with  a  white 
flame,  and  leaves  a  reddifh  refiduum.  By  folution  in  ni- 
tro-muriatic  acid,  the  fdver  will  be  precipitated.  It  con- 
fifts  of  arfenic,  fulphur,  iron,  and  from  1  to  10  or  12  per 
cent,  of  filver.  Specific  gravity,  4. 

Coealtum,  Cobalt. — Bluifh-grey,  with  often  a  fliade 
of  red ;  hardifh,  very  brittle ;  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  itfelf  convertible  into  magnet ;  fpecific  gravity,  8-15  : 
in  a  red  heat  gradually  becoming  a  blue  powder,  which 
becomes  deeper,  and  at  laft  a  deep  black-blue;  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  heat  burning  with  a  red  flame;  when  fufed  with  bo¬ 
rax,  producing  a  fine  blue  glafs  :  giving  a  reddifh  colour 
to  its  folution  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  a  blue 
powder  with  the  addition  of  potafh. 

1.  Cobaltum  nigrum,  or  native  oxyd  of  cobalt :  incon- 
fpicuous,  of  a  dufky  colour,  emitting  no  arfenical  vapours 
when  thrown  on  hot  coals.  There  are  two  varieties ;  one 
friable,  of  a  loofe  earthy  confidence;  the  other  indurated. 
Found  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  Aiiftria,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  Germany,  Sec.  This  ore,  which  does  not  often 
occur,  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  earthy  appearance;  but, 
if  rubbed  with  any  hard  fubftance,  its  l'urface  becomes 
brilliant:  and  this  is  a  very  good  diftinftive  mark  of  it. 
When  pure,  it  is  particularly  valuable;  as  already  exift- 
ing  in  a  fit  ftate  for  the  purpofe  of  colouring  glafs,  &c. 
without  the  neceffity  of  being  roafted. 

A  mine  of  this  ore  was  difeovered  a  few  years  ago  at 
Alderley  Edge  in  Chefhire.  Alderley  Edge  is  an  emi¬ 
nence  fituated  about  five  miles  weft  from  Macclesfield, 
from  which  place  the  road  rifes  by  an  almoft  impercep¬ 
tible  afeent  through  narrow  fandy  lanes  :  the  fand  chiefly 
of  a  reddifh-brown  colour.  In  this  red  fand-ftone  the 
cobalt  is  found.  It  had  long  been  unnoticed,  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  mending  the  roads,  until  a  miner,  who  had 
worked  upon  the  continent,  and  feen  the  cobalt-ores  of 
Saxony,  firft  difeovered  it  in  the  eftate  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  attention  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Alderley-mines  was  then  direfted  to  the  fubjeft,  and  the 
cobalt-mines  were  let  for  one  thoufand  pounds  per  ann. 
to  a  company  near  Pontefraft,  in  Yorkfhire.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Alderley  Edge  is  fir  J.  T.  Stanley,  bart.  whofe 
grounds  and  feat  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  ores 
of  cobalt,  fo  valuable  to  the  manufafturers  of  porcelain 
and  paper,  are  very  fcarce  in  this  ifland.  They  have  been 
found  in  fmall  quantities  in  Cornwall,  chiefly  of  the  kind 
called  grey  cobalt-ore,  which  contains  cobalt  combined 
with  iron  and  arfenic.  The  ore  at  Alderley  is  in  the 
form  of  grains,  of  a  bluifh-black  colour.  The  beft  f'peci- 
mens  in  colour  and  appearance  refemble  grains  of  gun¬ 
powder,  diffeminated  m  red  fand-ftone,  or  lying  in  thin 
fleams  between  the  ftone,  which  has  a  fhiftofe  or  flaty 
fracture.  It  lies  from  eight  to  ten  yards  under  the  fur- 
face,  and  is  got  out  in  thin  pieces,  and  feparated  after¬ 
wards  as  much  as  polfible  from  the  ftone  ;  it  is  then  packed 
in  tubs,  and  fent  near  Pontefraft,  where  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  finalt.  Amidft  the  confufion  of  mineral  fub- 
ftances  at  this  place,  there  are  fome  diftinft  features  of 
regularity.  The  cobalt-ore  is  ftratified,  and,  though  near, 
is  feparate  from  the  other  ores  :  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  in  the  red  fand-ftone.  It  lies  near  the  furface,  and 
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is  evidently  of  later  formation  than  the  other  part  of  the 
hdl ;  as  the  red  fand-ftone,  where  it  is'found,  always  lies 
upon,  and  interfefts,  the  white.  The  quality  of  th»  finalt 
produced  from  it  does  not  equal  that  made  from  foreign 
cobalt.  Whether  this  inferiority  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  ore,  or  fome  deleft  in  the  procefs  of  feparation 
may  be_ doubtful  Cobalt  is  one  of  the  moll  refraftory 
metals  111  the  hands  of  the  chemical  analyft  It  is  fo  in 
timately  combined  with  iron,  nickel,  and  arfenic,  that 
its  feparation,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  purity,  is  u  procefs  re¬ 
quiring  great  care,  and  attended  with  confiderable  diffi 
culty.  _  The  works  of  the  company  at  Pontefraft,  owin°- 
to  particular  circumftances,  and  the  difficulties  attending 
other  extenfive  fpeculations,  were  fufpended  at  the  cloffi 
of  the  year  1810.  Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  181 1. 

2.  Cobaltum  ochraceum,  or  cobalt  ochre:  inconfui 
cuous,  earthy  internally,  of  a  paler  colour,  emitting  arfenf 
cal  vapours  when  thrown  on  hot  coals.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this ;  brown,  yellow,  and  green  They  a-e 
found  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  generally  deposited  on  other  ores,  thou offi 
fometimes  found  botryoidal,  or  kidney-fhaped.  Colour 
various  fliades  of  brown,  reddifh,  yellowifh,  green  or  in 
dining  to  blue:  it  very  readily  forms  a  glafs  of  Various 
lhades  or  blue. 

3.  Cobaltum  cobaltigo,  or  arfeniat  of  cobalt:  radiated 

red,  with  a  glaffy  luftre,  emitting  arfenical  vapours  when 
thrown  on  hot  coals.  Found  near  the  lakes  of  Kiilarnev 
in  Ireland,  and  in  molt  places  where  the  other  ores  of 
akound ;  fometimes  maflive,  fometimes  in  the  ftate 
of  flowers :  colour  various  fliades  of  red,  from  pale  peach 
bloflom  red  to  deep  crimfon  :  fometimes  it  is  found  d»- 
pofited  on  different  ftones  in  the  form  of  fmall  four-fided 
pnfmatic  cryftals  dilpofed  in  a  ftellate  or  radiate  manner 
which  are  finning,  femi-tranfparent,  and  foft  to  the  touch  •• 
it  conlifts  of  cobalt  combined  with  the  arfenical  acid” 
The  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Killarney  was  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Rafpe  in  the  year  1794,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  richeit 
in  Europe;  a  ton  of  the  ore  is  computed,  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  to  be  worth  250I.  fterling;  and  what  renders 
tins  ore  more  precious  is,  that  it  is  in  great  demand  in 
China,  where  the  Eaft-India  Company  export  annually 
to  the  amount  of  180,000k  worth,  which  they  principally 
draw  from  Saxony  at  a  very  heavy  expenfe.  1  * 

4.  Cobaltum  ftercoreum,  or  dirty  cobalt:  i’nconfpicuous 
of  a  dirty  mixed  colour;  when  burnt  and  fufed  with  lead’ 
leaving  a  bead  of  filver.  Found-in  the  mines  of  Norway’ 
Saxony,  Germany,  Hungary,  andDauphiny;  contains  a 
mixture  of  filver,  iron,  fometimes  nickel,  arfenic,  rarely 
quickfilver,  in  fuch  indeterminate  proportions  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  fix  its  genus. 

5.  Cobaltum  fulphuratum,  or  fulphurized  cobalt  -  of  a 

tin- white  colour  and  luftre,  emitting  fulphurous  vapours 
when  thrown  on  hot  coals,  and  at  length  leaving  a  pure 
oxyd  of  cobalt.  Found  111  Sweden  and  Hungary,  fonie- 
times  maffive,  fometimes  in  cubical  cryftals  without  ftria:  - 
and  is  compofed  of  cobalt  and  fulphur  with  arfenic  or 
iron.  Front  the  mine  at  Nya  Baltnais,  near  Riddar- 
hyttan,  in  Sweden.  Hifinger  found  its  conftituents 
follows : 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Iron  - 

Sulphur  - 

Earthy  matter  -  -  -  0-3 7  j 

6.  Cobaltum  pyriticofum,  or  white  cobalt  ere:  of  a 
fteel-wliite  colour  and  luftre,  emitting  fulphurous  va¬ 
pours  before  the  blowpipe,  and  when  heated  with  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  leaving  a  magnetic  bead.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  See.  maffive,  dift'e- 
minated,  or  cryftallized  in  fmall  four-fided  prifms  or 
cubes,  or  double  quadrangular  pyramids  :  texture  gene¬ 
rally  fine-grained,  rarely  ftriated,  or  divergently  fibrous; 
contains  cobalt  combined  with  fulphur  and  iron. 

-  P  7-  Cobaltum 
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7.  Cobaltum  cryftallinum,  or  grey  cobalt  ore :  of  a 
bluifh-tin  colour  and  luftre ;  emitting  fulphurous,  and 
arfenical  vapours  before  the  blowpipe,  and  leaving  a  mag¬ 
netic  bead.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  va¬ 
rious,  parts  of  Europe  ;  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  with  the 
furface  often  tarnished :  the  cry  Hals  are  ufually  fix-fided- 
prifms  terminated  at  each  end  by  an  irregular  fix-fided. 
pyramid,  fo  that  the  cr.yftal  coniifts  of  fix  tetragons  and 
twelve  hexagons,  with  the  faces  ftriate  in  an  oppofite 
manner  :  its  primitive  form  is  a  cube,  the  durfaces  of 
which  .are  remarkably  brilliant.  It  contains  cobalt  44, 
arfe'nic  5 5' 5,  fulphur  0-5.  Cobalt  alloyed  with  arfenic  is 
reduced  to  the  Hate  of  the  limple  oxyd  of  cobalt  by  the 
procefs  of  roaHing :  the  oxyd  is  extenfively  ufed  in  the 
arts,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  blue  colour  to  glafs,  and 
enamels,  &c.  During  the  roaHing,  the  arfenic  is  fepa- 
rated  in  the  Hate  of  a  white  oxyd,  and  is  depofited  in 
Hues  communicating  with  the  chambers  where  the  ore  is 
roafied.  From  the  nature  of  the  fiubflance  depofited,  thele 
flues  are  ufually  called  poifon-flues ;  and  probably  from 
the  fame  circumfiance  the  German  miners  gave  this  me¬ 
tal  the  name  of  cobalt,  which  literally  fignifies  an  evil 

Jpirit.  The  white  fumes  and  the  Hrong  imell  of  garlic 
"emitted  from  this  variety  of  cobalt,  and  its  property  of 
communicating  a  blue  colour  to  glafs  of  borax,  diliinguilh 
it  from  all  other  minerals. 

8.  Cobaltum  arfenicale,  or  arfenical  cobalt:  of  a  dull 
Heel-grey  colour  and  luftre  ;  emitting  arfenical  vapours 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  leaving  a  magnetic  bead.  Found 
in  the  mines  of  Europe,  accompanying  the  other  cobalt- 
ores  ;  of  a  granular  texture  approaching  to  the  flat  or 
conchoidal,  rarely  fibrous  in  a  parallel  Hellate  or  fafcicled 
manner ;  of  a  common  or  botryoidal  form,  fometimes 
marked  with  black  flirub-like  lines :  it  greatly  refembles 
the  preceding. 

9.  Cobaltum  Hifpanicum,  or  Spanifli  cobalt :  of  a  Heel- 
white  colour  and  luftre;  emitting  fulphurous  and  arfeni¬ 
cal  vapours,  and  leaving  a  bead  not  attrafted  by  the  mag¬ 
net.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Arragon  in  Spain  ;  and  con- 
HHs  of  cobalt,  fulphur,  and  arfenic,  without  a  vifible  mix¬ 
ture  of  iron. 

Magnesium,  Manganefe.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  108,  9. — 
Since  that  article  was  printed,  we  have  met  with  Haiiy’s 
Tableau  eomparatif,  which  notices, 

10.  Magnefium  pholphoratum,  or  phofphat  of  manga- 
fiefe.  “  Phofphat  of  manganefe  (lays  Haiiy)  hitherto  ex- 
clufively  belongs  to  the  foil  of  France,  in  which  it  has 
been  difeovered  by  the  elder  M.  Alluau,  a  very  learned 
thineralogifl,  near  Limoges,  in  the  heart  of  a  granite,  and 
in  the  fame  quartz-vein  which  contains  the  beryls.  On 
breaking  fome  pieces  of  this  fubflance  M.  Alluau  had  the 
goodneis  to  give  me,  I  obferved  that,  of  the  three  natural 
joints  which  appear  to  be  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
two,  poffelfing  the  fame  diftinCfnefs,  are  more  fenfible  and 
more  ealily  obtained  than  the  third  ;  whence  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  the  primitive  form  is  not  a  cube,  butaflraight 
prifm  with  fquare  bales,  of  a  different  extent  from  that  of 
the  fides.” 

Tungstenum,  Tungflen,  or  Wolfram. — Generic  cha¬ 
racters  :  Greyifh  or  brownilh,  internally  Heel-white  ;  very 
brittle  and  hard ;  not  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  lpecific 
gravity,  174;  filling' with  great  difficulty,  gradually 
changing  from  a  black  to  a  yellow  oxyd  when  heated, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  microcofmic  fait,  is  at  laH  con¬ 
verted  into  a  blue  glafs  ;  foluble  in  the  nitric  acid  into  a 
veilow  oxyd. 

There  is  hardly  any  metallic  fubflance  that  occafions 
greater  difficulties  to  practical  chemifls  than  tungflen, 
both  on  account  of  j.he  want  of  a  good  procefs  to  obtain 
its  peroxyd  in  a  Hate  of  purity,  and  on  account  of  the  very 
high  temperature  which  is  requifite  to  melt  the  tungflen 
after  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  Hate.  The  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  El  Luyarts  are  known  to  every  chemilt ; 
as  are  likewife  the  elaborate  trials  of  Vauquelin  and  Hecht. 
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Meffrs.  Allan  and  Aikin  fucceeded  in  reducing  it  to  the 
metallic  Hate,  and  verified  its  great  fpecific  gravity  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Spanifh  chemifls.  An  elaborate  fet  of 
experiments  on  this  metal  were  publifhed  fome  years  ago 
by  JBucholtz.  He  afeertained  that  the  methods  hitherto, 
employed  by  chemifls  for  procuring  pure  tungftat  of  am¬ 
monia  do  not  lucceed  ;  and  he  verified  the  great  fpecific 
gravity  of  this  metal,  having  obtained  it  in  grains  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  17-4.  Now  this  is  the  mean  of  17-6  given 
by  the  El  Luyarts,  and  17-2  given  by  Allan  and  Aikin.  , 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Tungflen  is  heavy - 
ftove.  The  metal  was  fo  called  from  the  great  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  mineral  in  which  it  was  firfl  difeovered.  It  is 
alfo  called  Scheelium:  in  honour  of  Scheele,  who  firfl  af¬ 
eertained  the  real  nature  of  this  mineral.  It  exifts  in  two. 
natural  forms  ;  in  one  of  which  it  is  combined  with  lime  5 
in  the  other,  with  iron  and  manganefe  ;  the  firfl  is  ufually 
called  Tungflen  ;  the  laft  Wolfram. 

1.  Tungflenum  calcareum,  tungftat  of  lime,  or tung- 
ften  :  ponderous,  lamellar,  extremely  brittle,  yellowilh- 
white  or  grey ;  digelted  with  hot  nitric  acid,  becoming 
yellow.  Many  of  the  fpecimens  of  tungflen  met  with  in 
cabinets  come  from  Zinnwalde  in  Bohemia ;  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  mica  cryftallized  in  hexagonal  plates,  and 
with  fmoky  quartz.  Numerous  minute  cryftals  of  tung- 
ften  fometimes  incruft  the  furface  of  the  latter  fubflance. 
Tungflen  is  alfo  met  with  in  Cornwall;  and  in  Sweden. 
It  ufually  accompanies  tin-ore  ;  and  was  at  firfl  miftaken 
for  a  white  variety  of  native  oxyd  of  tin  ;  from  which  it 
may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  change  of  colour  it  undergoes 
when  thrown  into  nitric  acid.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from 
carbonat  of  lead  by  not  effervefeing  with  an  acid,  and  in 
not  being  blackened  by  an  alkaline  fulphuret ;  from  ful- 
phatof  barytes  by  its  greater  lpecific  gravity,  and  by  the. 
yellow  colour  it  affumes  when  thrown  into  nitric -acid. 
Specific  gravity ?  from  5-S  to  6.  Contains  oxyd  of  tung- 
ften  70,  lime  30. 

2.  Tungflenum  magnefiatum,  tungftat  of  manganefe, 
or  wolfram:  very  ponderous,  lamellar,  opake,  of  a  blackilh- 
brovvn  colour  and  reddilh-brown  ftreak,  forming  a  green- 
ilh  glafs  with  borax.  Found  in  Cornwall,  Spain,  Brittany, 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  in  tin-mines,  maflive  or  cryftallized 
in  right-angled  four-fided  tables,  or  fix-fided  compreffed 
prifms  ending  in  four-fided  fummits  ;  texture  foliated, 
and  eafily  feparated  into  plates  by  percuflion  :  it  is  infu* 
fible  by  the  blowpipe,  and  forms  a  deep  red  glafs  with  mi¬ 
crocofmic  fait.  Specific  gravity,  7-333.  Contains  oxyd 
of  tungflen  65,  oxyd  of  manganefe  22,  oxyd  of  iron  13. 

Plate  VII.  fig.  1  is  an  ore  of  native  nickel.  This  is 
what  the  German  miners  call  hupfer-nichel,  or  fparkling- 
copper;  it  contains,  however,  but  little  copper. 

Fig.  2  is  an  ore  of  calamine,  or  oxyd  of  zink,  in  four- 
fided  figures,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  and  bone-like  ap¬ 
pearance  where  broken.  From  the  Halken-mountain  in 
Flintlhire.  Fig.  3  is  yellow  calamine,  called  waxen  cala¬ 
mine,  in  figures  forming  hollow  fquares.  From  a  mine 
near  Workfworth  in  Derbylhire.  Fig.  4  is  reddilh-brown 
calamine-ore,  in  hollow  triangles,  like  the  corners  of 
cubes  of  fluor,  projecting  on  the  ftone  ;  the  fluor  being 
decompoled,  and  calamine  fubftituted  in  its  place.  A 
rare  follil,  from  Bonfal  Dale  in  Derbylhire. 

Fig.  5  is  an  ore  of  bifmuth  mixed  with  cobalt. 

Fig.  6  is  an  ore  of  antimony  with  large  Arise  ;  i.  e.  as  if 
compoled  of  large  needles  glued  together;  the  needles 
lie  in  different  pofitions.  Sometimes  the  whole  mafs  is 
luperficially  tinted  with  livid  blue,  or  with  iridefeent  co¬ 
lours,  which  arifes  probably  from  a  mixture  of  vitriol,  and 
has  a  pretty  effedf.  Between  the  needles  there  are  hol¬ 
lows  or  interftices  which  exhibit  a  bright  luftre,  as  if  po- 
lilhed.  Fig.  7  is  a  mafs  containing  large  needles  conglu- 
tinated,  having  an  ochraceous  covering,  but  without  any 
ftony  fubflance.  The  needles  here  lie  in  all  directions ; 
they  are  livid  with  a  filvery  glofs.  Fig.  8  an  ore  of  feather¬ 
ed  antimony,  confifting  of  eifiorefcences  of  a  feathery  or 
even  cottony  nature.  Thele  ores  are  moftly  reddifh,  fome- 
3  times 
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times  blue,  fometimes  fpeckled  ;  often  in  the  form  of 
ifars,  as  feen  in  the  figure;  and  fometimes  contain  a  little 
gold.  Fig.  9  is  a  red  ore  of  antimony  :  like  the  former, 
jc  is  compofed  of  needles ;  but  they  are  fmaller,  more 
compact,  and  reprefent  fine  brilliant  ftriae.  The  red  co¬ 
lour  proceeds  molt  likely  from  a  mixture  of  iron. 

Fig.  io  reprefents  a  piece  of  yellow  arfenic,  or  orpiment. 
Fig.  n  is  regulus  of  cobalt.  Fig.  12,  .an  ore  of  wolfram, 
called  by  the  Germans  iron-tin. 

Molybdenum. — Generic characters :  Bluilh-grey,  not 
tarnifliing  ;  brittle,  not  magnetic,  compofed  of  fcaly  par¬ 
ticles  cohering  together ;  fpecific  gravity,  7-5;  nearly  in- 
fufible,  gradually  becoming  a  white  volatile  oxyd  when 
heated,  which  with  borax  forms  a  violet,  and  with  micro- 
cofmic  fait  a  green,  glafs  ;  partly  folublein  fulphuric  acid, 
and  giving  the  folution  firft  a  green  and  then  a  blue  colour. 

Scheele  found  this  fubftance  to  confilt  of  fulphurand  a 
white  powder  which  poffeffed  acid  properties,  and  which 
he  denominated  the  acid  of  inohjbdena.  Bergman  was  the 
firft  who  fufpeCted  this  acid  to  be  the  oxyd  of  a  metal. 
He  accordingly  requefted  Hielm  in  the  year  1782  to  make 
fome  experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  this  faCt. 
This  experimental  ill  mixed  the  acid  of  this  metal  with 
linfeed  oil  into  the  form  of  pafte.  This  was  expofed  in  a 
dole  crucible,  lined  with  charcoal,  to  a  very  ftrong  heat. 
By  this  means  he  fucceeded  in  reducing  the  metal.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  greater  purity,  he  firft  roafted  the  ore 
to  expel  the  fulphur,  which  reduced  it  to  the  ftateof  pow¬ 
der.  This  powder  being  made  very  fine,  he  next  dilfolved 
it  in  ammonia,  filtered  the  folution,  and  then  evaporated 
it  to  drynefs.  By  boiling  this  refiduum  with  nitric  acid 
he  obtained  a  white  powder,  which  was  the  molybdic  acid. 
This  being  mixed  with  oil,  and  treated  as  before,  afforded 
the  metal  in  fmall  grains.  This  metal  is  fo  very  infufible, 
that  it  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained  but  in  fmall  granu¬ 
lated  bits.  On  this  account  we  know  very  little  of  its 
phylical  properties.  Its  metallic  nature,  however,  has 
been  clearly  made  out,  by  the  additional  labours  of  Pel¬ 
letier,  Heyer,  and  Hatchett ;  for  whofe  experiments  upon 
the  oxyds  of  this  metal,  and  other  particulars,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  7. 

Molybdsenum,  then,  occurs  in  two  forms  only  :  firftly, 
in  an  acid  ftate  united  with  lead,  for  which  fee  p.  502,  3. 
fecondly,  combined  with  fulphur. 

Molybdenum  vulgare,  or  fulphuret  of  molybdenum,  is 
found  in  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and 
Iceland,  in  gangues  of  felfpar,  lithomarg,  or  quartz  ; 
generally  in  mali'es  confifting  of  fmall  grains  agglutinated 
together,  fometimes  cryftallized  in  fix-lided  tables.  Co¬ 
lour  light  lead-grey,  with  fometimes  a  lhade  of  red  ;  ftreak 
bluilh-grey,  metallic  ;  powder  bluilh  ;  Toft,  opake,  flam¬ 
ing  the  fingers,  and  feeling  a  little  greafy  to  the  touch. 
Texture  lamellar,  with  the  foliations  thin,  incurved,  and 
flightly  flexible.  With  warm  nitric  acid  it  effervefces, 
leaving  a  grey  oxyd  undiffolved  ;  before  the  blowpipe  it 
evaporates  in  white  fulphurous  vapours.  Specific  gravity, 
4'738.  Contains  molybdsenum  60,  fulphur  40. 

Uranium,  Uranite, — Generic  characters  :  Dark-grey 
inclining  internally  to  brown,  with  a  flight  luftre ;  foft, 
brittle  ;  fpecific  gravity,  6-44  ;  hardly  fufible  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  with  borax  forming  a  brown,  and  with  mi- 
crocol'mic  fait  a  grafs-green,  glafs  :  convertible  into  a  yel¬ 
low  oxyd  by  the  nitric  acid.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  268. 

1.  Uranium  ochraceum,  or  uranitic  ochre:  yellowilh 
or  green,  of  an  earthy  texture,  entirely  foluble  in  nitric 
acid,  combined  with  a  large  portion  of  oxygen.  Gene¬ 
rally  found  on  the  furface  of  U.  fulphureum,  or  pech- 
blende,  in  Cornwall,  &c.  It  flightly  ftains  the  fingers  : 
is  hardly  fufible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  in  a  ftrong  heat 
becomes  black.  Specific  gravity,  3'243.  Confifts  of  oxyd 
of  uranium  and  oxygen. 

2.  Uranium  chalcolithus,  or  micaceous  uranitic  ore  : 
hardilh,  diaphanous,  iliining  internally,  of  a  foliated  tex- 
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ture,  entirely  folublein  nitric  acid.  Found  in  Cornwall, 
near  Eibenftock  and  Johngeorgenftadt  in  Saxony,  and 
near  Rheinbreidenbach  in  the  electorate  of  Treves  ;  fome¬ 
times  on  the  furface  of  other  ores,  lometimes  in  larger  or 
lefs  particles  mixed  with  rocks  of  gneifs,  garnet,  or  quartz, 
molt  commonly  cryftallized  in  cubes,  fquare  plates,  eight- 
fided  or  fix-fided  prifms.  Colour  emerald  or  grafs  green, 
often  inclining  to  lilvery-wh  ite  or  yellowilh, with  a  greenifti- 
white  ftreak;  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervefcence, 
but  infoluble  and  infufible  by  alkalies.  Confifts  of  oxyd 
of  uranium,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  green  kind  a  little 
oxyd  of  copper.  Specific  gravity,  3-12.  It  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  mica  by  its  want  of  elafticity  ;  and  by  its  folubi- 
lity  in  nitric  acid  ;  and  from  muriat  of  copper,  for  which 
it  has  been  miftaken,  by  not  communicating' a  blue  and 
green  colour  to  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

3.  Uranium  fulphureum,  fulphurated  uranite,  or  pech- 
blende  :  hardilh,  very  ponderous,  black,  compaCt,  Alining 
internally.  It  is  called  pechblende,  or  pitch-blende,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  black  variety  of  fulphuret  of  zink, 
for  which  fee  p.  506.  Found  at  Johngeorgenftadt  in 
Saxony,  either  forming  entire  thin  ft  rat  a  alternating  with 
other  ftratified  minerals,  or  maflive  and  difperfed.  Colour 
black,  dark  grey,  or  bluilh-black,  with  a  darker  ftreak  and 
opake  black  powder;  texture  conchoidal,  very  brittle; 
imperfectly  foluble  in  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  but 
perfectly  in  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids,  giving  the 
folution  a  vinous  yellow  ;  forming  a  grey  opake  flag  with 
borax  and  foda,  and  a  green  glafs  with  microcofmic  fait. 
Specific  gravity,  6^378  to  7'$.  Contains  uranite  86*5,  ful- 
phuret  of  lead  60,  filex  5,  oxyd  of  iron  2‘5. 

Titanium,  Titanite. — Generic  characters  :  Very  hard, 
in  miilute  agglutinated  grains ;  not  fufible  by  any  known 
heat,  but  when  expofed  hot  to  the  open  air  forming  a  blue 
or  purple  oxyd ;  precipitating  a  white  powder  when  its 
cryftals  or  red  oxyd  are  fufed  in  four  times  their  weight  of 
potalh,  and  the  whole  diffolved  in  water.  Dr.  Clarke  has 
afcertained  that  this  metal,  when  pure,  is  not  red,  asftated 
in  books  of  chemiftry  ;  but  black,  exhibiting  the  luftre  of 
pure  polilhed  iron  when  filed.  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 5. 

1.  Titanium  menackanita,  or  menackanite  :  in  fmall 
irregularly-lhaped  grains,  black,  eafily  pulverifed,  and  the 
powder  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Found  in  the  valley  of 
Menackan  in  Cornwall,  alfo  in  America  and  New  Hol¬ 
land,  in  fmall  grains  refembling  gunpowder,  of  no  deter¬ 
minate  Ihape,  and  often  mixed  with  fine  grey  fand  ;  it 
does  not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  melts  with  two  parts 
of  fixed  alkali  into  an  olive-coloured  mafs,  from  which 
nitric  acid  precipitates  a  white  powder  5  and  this  powder 
mixed  with  diluted  fulphuric  acid  fo  that  the  mafs  be  not 
too  liquid,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs,  produces  a  blue 
mafs ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  does  not  decrepitate,  but 
with  microcofmic  fait  it  acquires  a  greenifli  tinge,  which 
becomes  brown  on  cooling.  Specific  gravity,  4'427. 
Contains  oxyd  of  iron  46,  oxyd  of  titanium  45,  with  fome 
filex  and  manganefe. 

2.  Titanium  iferina,  or  iferine  :  in  fmall  rounded  grains, 
browmilh  black,  hard,  brittle,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  not 
attrafted  by  the  magnet.  Found  in  the  fand  of  the  river 
Ifer  in  Bohemia  ;  of  an  iron-black  colour  tending  to 
brown  ;  and  is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle. 

3.  Titanium  ruthila,  ruthiiite,  or  oxyd  of  titanium  : 
compact,  reddilh-brown,  opake,  of  a  foliated  texture, 
forming  a  violet-black  glafs  with  microcofmic  fait.  It  is 
generally  cryftallized  in  four  or  fix  tided  prifms,  or  aci- 
cular.  Specific  gravity,  from  4' 180  to  4^246  ;  when  pure, 
it  is  composed  entirely  of  oxyd  of  titanium.  This  mine¬ 
ral  is  found  near  Limoges  in  France,  in  Hungary,  at  St. 
Gothard  in  Swifferland,  on  the  Carpathian  .mountains, 
near  Burgos  in  Spain,  in  Siberia,  on  the  fummit  of  Sierra 
de  Avilla,  in  New  Granada  in  South  America,  and  in 
South  Carolina  in  North  America. 

A  variety  called  Analufe  is  found  in  Dauphiny,  varying 
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in  having  its  cryftals  in  an  elongated  odtohedron,  wlicfe 
bafe  is  a  fquare,  with  the  fummits  complete  or  truncated, 
and  the  faces  tranfverfely  ftriate.  Colour  fteel-grey,  ver¬ 
ging  to  black  or  deep  blue ;  luftre  vitreous,  generally 
opake.  Specific  gravity,  3 •  8  5 7 . 

4.  Titanium  nigrina,  nigrine  titanite,  or  fphene  :  com- 
padt,  hard,  brittle,  with  a  waxy  luftre  and  foliated  texture, 
imperfectly  foluble  in  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  p.reci- 
-pitates  a  clammy  yellowifii  mafs  with  the  addition  of  am¬ 
moniac.  Found  near  Paflau  in  Bavaria,  at  Arendal  in 
Norway,  and  near  St.  Gothard  ;  fometimes  maffive  or  dif- 
feminated,  fometimes  cryftallized  in  fiiort  obtufangled 
four-fided  prifms.  Colour  reddifh,  yellovviih,  or  blackifh 
brown,  rarely  whitilh-grey,  with  a  whitilh-grey  powder. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infulible,  but  in  charcoal  it  is 
converted  into  a  black  opake  porous  flag.  Specific  gra¬ 
vity,  3-5.  Contains  oxyd  of  titanium  33,  iilex  35,  lime  3  3. 

The  name  of  fphene  is  given  to  this  mineral  by  Haiiy, 
from  the  wedge-like  fliape  of  fome  of  its  cryftals. 

(3.  Foliated  fphene  differs  from  the  above  in  colour, 
which  is  various  fliades  of  yellow,  inclining  to  a  ftraw  or 
cream  colour,  and  in  the  ftrudture,  which  is  foliated,  with 
a  double  cleavage  parallel  to  the  fide  of  an  oblique  four- 
fided  prifm.  The  crofs-fradture  is  foliated.  Both  thefe 
varieties  of  fphene  pafs  from  different  degrees  of  tranflu- 
cency  to  opacity. 

Chromium,  Chrome. —  Generic  charadters  :  White 
-with  a  fhade  of  yellow,  very  brittle ;  very  difficult  of  fu- 
fion  ;  gradually  oxydating  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxyd 
becoming  green  when  heated  in  a  dole  veil'd. 

1.  Chromium  plumbi,  chromat  of  lehd,  or  red-lead  ore 
of  Siberia :  red  with  a  fhade  of  yellow',  and  a  fine  orange- 
yellow  ftreak  and  powder  ;  texture  compadt,  cryftallized. 
in  four-fided  prifms  ;  a  condudtor  of  the  eledtric  fluid. 
This  is  the  fubftance  in  which  the  metal  was  firft  difeo- 
vered.  Chromat  of  lead  was  originally  met  with  in  a 
mine  fituated  on  the  eaftern  ridge  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
in  Siberia,  in  about  the  fifty^- third  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  It  occurred,  in  diftind  cryftals,  in  a  vein  running 
in  gneifs  or  micaceous  fchiftus  :  the  principal  vein  of  the 
mine  was  worked  for  the  fake  of  the  gold  it  afforded, 
which  is  contained  in  a  liver-coloured  iron-ore,  of  a  cubic 
form.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  dil'covered  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  irregular  incrufta- 
tion,  on  a  kind  of  ochry  micaceous  fchiftus ;  and  all'o,  in 
a  cryftalline  form,  in  the  interftices  of  a  ftratified  land- 
ftone.  In  Ruffia  it  is  much  ufed  in  oil-painting,  and  is 
very  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  durability.  Chromat 
of  lead  is  diftinguiflied  from  realgar,  which  often  clofely 
refembles  it  in  colour,  by  not  emitting  a  fmell  of  garlic 
upon  the  application  of  the  blowpipe;  from  red  filver,  by 
the  yellow  tinge  of  its  powder ;  from  cinnabar,  or  ful- 
phuret  of  quickfilver,  by  the  fame  mark  ;  befides  which, 
cinnabar  is  entirely  volatilized  by  the  adion  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  whereas  chromat  of  lead  is  reduced  to  a  metallic 
ftate.  Chromat  of  lead  is  fometimes  fuperficially  co¬ 
vered  with  a  pulverulent  or  minutely-cryftallized  fub¬ 
ftance,  of  a  green  colour.  This  is  a  combination  of  oxyd 
of  lead  with  oxyd  of  chrome  ;  and  may  by  the  eye  be 
miftaken  for  phofphat  of  lead,  or  green  carbonat  of  cop¬ 
per  ;  but,  if  thrown  into  nitric  acid,  it  communicates  to 
the  liquid  an  orange  red  colour  ;  and  may  thus  be  diftin- 
guiflred  from  both  thofe  fubftances.  Specific  gravity,  6. 
Contains  oxyd  of  lead  65-12,  chromic  acid  34-88. 

2.  Chromium  ferri,  or  chromat  of  iron  :  brown,  with 
an  alhy-grey  powder  and  flight  metallic  luftre;  melted 
with  potaih,  and  dilfolved  in  water,  imparting  an  orange- 
yellow  colour  to  the  folution.  Found  near  Caflin  (de¬ 
partment  of  the  Var)  in  France,  and  in  Siberia,  in  irregu¬ 
lar  mafles.  Colour  reiembling  that  of  brown  blende  ; 
hardnefs  fufficient  to  fcratch  glafs ;  infoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  melts  with  borax  into  a  fine  green  glafs.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  4.  Contains  chromic  acid  43,  oxyd  of  iron 
24' 7,  alumine  20-3,  filex  2. 


In  the  year  1799  there  was  difeovered  by  M.  Poutier,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  near  la  Baftide  de  la  Caffade, 
a  new  mineral,  which,  on  analyfis,  firft  by  M.  Taflaert, 
and  afterwards  by  M.  Vauquelin,  proved  to  be  chromate 
ot  iron.  Since  that  time,  M.  Meder  has  difeovered,  in 
the  Uralian  mountains  in  Siberia,  a  mineral,  the  external 
charadters  of  which  prefent  a  ftriking  analogy  with  thofe 
of  the  French  chromate  of  iron.  It  has  been  analyfed  in 
an  elaborate  manner  by  M.  Laugier,  and  appears  to  confift 
of  chrome  53,  iron  34,  alumine  11,  filex  1.  In  the  Ann. 
de  Chimie,  1 8 1 1 ,  M.  Laugier  enquires  whether  the  chrome 
in  this  mineral,  and  in  the  French  one,  exifts  in  the  ftate 
of  oxyd  or  of  acid  ?  and  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  former 
opinion  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  fubftance  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  compound  metallic  fait,  but  as  an  intimate 
mixture,  pfcrhaps  a  combination,  of  two  metallic  oxyds. 

3.  Chromium  nativum,  or  native  oxyd  of  chrome. 
The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  has  already  fur- 
111  ihed  feveral  interefting  minerals.  The  titanium  of 
Gourdon,  the  oxyd  of  uranium  of  St.  Symphorien,  the 
graphic  granite  and  the  aqua-marines  of  Marmagne,  are 
among  the  recent  treafures  difeovered  in  this  diftridt. 
To  thefe  is  now  added  by  M.  Lefchevin,  a  fubftance, 
which,  if  obtainable  in  fufficient  abundance,  may  prove 
of  very  material  importance  to  the  manufadtories  of  por¬ 
celain  and  of  coloured  glafs  in  the  French  empire.  The 
hill  of  Ecouchets,  midway  between  Creuzot  and  Couches, 
confifts  of  breccia  and  fandftone,  compofed  of  fragments 
of  granite,  and  of  other  primitive  rocks,  cemented  toge¬ 
ther  by  quartz  and  coarfe  chalcedony,  which  alfo  not  un- 
frequently  form  fmall  veins  in  the  fandftone.  Some  of 
thefe  veins  are  of  a  beautiful  mountain-green  colour, 
which  has  occafioned  feveral  perfons  to  fufpedt  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  copper ;  and  allays,  though  uniformly  unluccef- 
ful,  have  been  frequently  undertaken,  for  the  purpofe  of 
difeovering  the  prefence  of  this  metal.  The  fpecimens 
the  richeft  in  colouring  matter,  communicate  an  intenfe 
and  rich  emerald-green  to  borax.  Their  natural  colour 
is  a  bright  apple-green  ;  the  fpecific  gravity  varies  from 
2-57  to  2-6 1  :  they  are  rough  and  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
are  of  an  earthy  uneven  fradture.  M.  Drapiez  has  made 
two  analyfes  of  this  mineral  with  the  following  refults ; 
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COLUMBiUM,Columbite. — Generic  characters :  Brown  - 
ifh-black,  internally  iron-grey,  with  a  chocolate-brown 
ftreak  and  powder  ;  hardifh,  very  brittle,  of  an  imperfedt- 
ly-foliated  texture,  opake,  not  attradled  by  the  magnet. 
Specific  gravity,  5-9. 

Columbium  compabtum,  or  tolumbite.  Sent  to  fir 
Hans  Sloane  from  Maflachufetts ;  and  is  at  prefent  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  Colour  dark  grey-brown,  with  a  glaffy 
luftre  ;  rather  hard,  and  very  brittle  :  longitudinal  frac¬ 
ture  imperfebtly  lamellar,  crofs-fradture  fine-grained : 
when  expofed  to  a  violent  heat  for  a  long  time,  was  found 
in  a  ftate  of  black  powder.  Contains  oxyd  of  colum¬ 
bium  78,  oxyd  of  iron  21. 

Tantalium,  Tantalite. — Generic  charadters  :  Black- 
ifli-grey,  foftilh,  of  a  granular  fradture,  not  magnetic ; 
fpecific  gravity,  6-5  ;  not  foluble  in  any  acid,  nor  alter¬ 
ing  its  colour  when  heated  to  rednels ;  melting  with 
phofphat  of  foda  and  borax  into  a  colourlels  glafs.  There 
are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Tantalium  magnefiatum,  or  tantalite:  confifting  of 
oxyd  of  tantalium  combined  with  the  oxyds  of  iron  and 
manganele.  Found  at  Kimito  in  Finland,  in  irregular 
cryftals.  Colour  between  bluifti-grey  and  blackifti-grey  ; 
furface  fmooth  with  metallic  luftre  5  very  hard  ;  fradture 
compadt.  Specific  gravity,  7-953. 


2.  Tan- 
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2.  Tantalium  yttriatum,  or  yttrio-tantalite  :  confifting 
of  oxyd  of  tantalium  combined  with  the  oxyds  of  iron 
find  yttria.  Found  at  Kimito  in  Finland,  in  fmall  kid¬ 
ney-form  mafies  of  inconfiderable  hardnefs  ;  frafture  gra¬ 
nular,  iron-grey,  of  metallic  luftre  :  may  be  fcratched  with 
a  knife,  and  gives  a  grey  powder.  Specific  gravity,  5-13. 

Cerium. — Found  maifive  or  difleminated  ;  luftre  weakly 
glimmering;  frafture  fine-grained,  even.  Colour  pale 
rofe-red,  opake  ;  powder  greyilh;  fcratches  glafs.  Specific 
gravity,  4-5  to  4-9.  Infuiible  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
does  not  colour  borax. 

Cerium  nativum,  or  cerite.  This  mineral  has  been 
found  in  the  copper-mine  of  Baftnaes,  at  Riddarliytta  in 
Sweden,  accompanied  by  copper,  molybdena,  bilmuth, 
Utica,  and  hornblende.  Conftituent  parts  ; 
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The  new  metal  contained  in  this  mineral  was  difco- 
fered  by  Hinger  and  Berzelius,  chemifts  at  Stockholm. 

CLASS  V.  PETRIFACTIONS,  or  FOSSILS. 

Fossil,  in  its  ftri<5t  and  ufual  fignification,  is  fynony- 
mous  with  mineral;  being  applied  to  the  inorganic  bodies 
that  are  formed  in,  and  at  the  furface  of,  the  earth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  phylical  and  chemical  laws.  The  French  were  the 
firlt  who  diftinguiflied  by  this  appellation  thofe  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  that,  owing  to  particular  circumftances, 
inftead  of  decaying  when  buried  in  the  earth,  have  more 
or  lefs  preferved  their  original  form  and  ftrudlure,  and 
are  found  penetrated  by,  or  even  converted  into,  fub- 
ftances  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Thefe  fub- 
llances,  before  their  natural  hiftory  began  to  be  eluci¬ 
dated,  were  denominated  lapides  idiomorphi,  figurati,  dilu- 
wiani,  See.  but  fuch  names  foon  gave  way  to  that  of  petri- 
fudla,  or  petrifactions,  which  was  adopted  in  almoft  all 
languages.  In  latter  times,  however,  the  denominations 
extraneous  or  adventitious  fo (fils,  propofed  for  this  clafs  of 
natural  bodies  by  fir  John  Hill,  have  been  revived  by 
fome  authors.  Mr.  Parkinfon,  confidering  the  word  petri¬ 
factions  inadmiflible  as  a  general  term,  recommends  the 
appellation  of  fecondary  foffils ,  while  primary  fojffils  are  to 
him  thofe  fubftances  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of, 
and  to  have  exifted  primitively  in,  the  fubterranean  re¬ 
gions.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Outlines,  prefers  the  terms 
reliquium  and  reliquia,  (which  Ihould  be  reliquim .)  Lin¬ 
naeus  ufes  larvata,  “  malked,”  a  very  expreftive  word. 
But  even  thofe  who  reject  the  term  petrifactions  as  not 
i'ufficiently  general,  retain  another  of  the  fame  import  in 
all  the  generic  names  of  the  extraneous  foffils,  fuch  as 
ornitho/ithus,  ichthyo/zf/uw,  hel min thofif //,«*,  See.  Other 
modern  writers,  again,  have  difeufled  the  fubjebl  under 
the  general  term  oryClognofy,  or  oryCtology ;  but,  as  thefe 
words  are  derived  from  the  Greek  o^vo-o-w,  “  to  dig,”  they 
do  not  neceffarily  lead  the  reader  to  petrifactions,  but  to 
any  other  fubftances  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  word  Petrifactions,  therefore,  which  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Turton  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Syllema  Naturae, 
feems  to  us  the  leaft  obje&ionable  defignation  of  the  fub-- 
ftances  it  now  remains  for  us  to  deferibe. 

If  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter  remains 
long  in  contact  with  extraneous  fubftances,  an  earthy  in¬ 
cruftation  takes  place,  that  foon  excludes  the  incrufted 
fubftance  from  view  ;  which  thus,  in  common  language, 
is  laid  to  be  petrified:  the  ftiape,  that  is,  remaining  the 
fame ;  but  the  fubftance  in  appearance  converted  into 
ftone.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  well-known  petri- 
fuftions  of  birds’-nelts,  ntofs,  leaves,  &c.  If  the  procefs 
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be  carried  on  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  and  the  in¬ 
crufted  body  be  of  a  perilhable  nature,  as  in-  the  cafe  of 
vegetable  matter,  the  whole  of  this  is  removed  by  gradual 
decay,  and  the  remaining  mafs  is  entirely  earthy:  but  its 
form,  and  the  circumftances  of  its  fituation,  will  generally 
ferve  to  (how  its  origin. 

Water,  in  penetrating  through  marble  or  limeftons 
ftrata,  very  commonly  becomes  impregnated  in  its  paflage 
with  particles  of  the  calcareous  carbonat ;  which  it  fub- 
fequently  depofits,  either  by  fimple  expofure  to  air,  or 
upon  the  furface  of  extraneous  bodies  with  which  it 
comes  into  contaft :  in  the  firft  inftance  giving  rife  to 
thofe  formations  called  Stala&ites,  &c.  in  the  lalt,  to  thofe 
earthy  incruftations  commonly  called  Petrifa&ions.  The 
molt  familiar  inftance  of  the  depolition  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  from  water  is  that  which  takes  place  on  the  inner 
furface  of  vell'els  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  calcareous  carbonat:  it  is  called  by 
Wallerius,  Tophus  calcareus  lebetum ;  the  term  tophus 
arifingfrom  its  refemblance  in  lightnefs  of  texture  to  real 
tophi,  or  volcanic  productions.  A  fimilar  depofition  takes 
place,  at  a  common  temperature,  upon  the  furface  of  tubes 
and  refervoirs  conducting  and  holding  the  fame  kind  of 
water.  The  incruftation  feparated  from  the  fides  of  Car¬ 
fax-conduit,  in  Oxford,  (at  the  time  of  its  removal,  about 
twenty-five  years  fince,)  was  nearly  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ; 
and  of  a  diltinCi  fparry  ftruCture.  There  is,  in  the  Ox- 
lord  Collection,  part  of  a  wooden  duCt  that  ferved  to 
convey  the  water  from  this  conduit :  the  tranfverfe  flec¬ 
tion  of  it  is  of  a  fquare  form  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  calcareous  incruftation,  which  is  of  a  ftra- 
tified  appearance,  is  of  equal  thicknefs  on  every  one  of 
the  four  Surfaces  :  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  depofition 
of  this  kind  is  not  merely  mechanical ;  nor  does  it  necef¬ 
farily  follow,  as  fome  have  argued,  that  fuch  depofitions 
accumulate  according  to  the  law  of  gravity :  and  hence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing,  that  vertically-fituated 
veins  may  have  been  fometimes  formed  by  lateral  and 
fucceffive  depofitions. 

The  warm  fprings  of  St.  Philippe  in  Tufcany  contain 
a  great  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  which  they  de- 
pofit  fo  compaftly  round  fubftances  immerfed  in  them 
as  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  calls, 
models,  &c.  With  this  view,  hollow  moulds  being  fuf- 
pended  in  the  water,  the  earthy  particles  are  depolifed  in 
them  ;  and  the  depofition,  when  removed  from  the  mould, 
prel’erves  the  exaft  impreffion  of  it.  Thefe  incruftations 
are_  very  delicately  but  very  firmly  compared  ;  and  of  a 
whitenefs  equal  to  that  of  Carrara  marble.  It  is  faid 
that  there  are  fprings  of  the  lame  kind  near  Guanca- 
Velica  in  Peru;  and  that  many  vafes  and  ftatues,  See.  are 
placed  in  the  church  of  Lima,  which  have  been  formed 
from  fuch  depofitions.  In  a  fimilar  manner  (as  Kircher 
relates  in  his  Mundus  Subterraneus),  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tolfa  incruft  wooden  models  of 
crucifixes  and  candlefticks  with  cryftals  of  alum,  by 
keeping  them  immerfed.  for  fome  time  in  a  folution  of 
that  fait;  and  with  thefe  they  adorn  their  altars. 

Alonzo  Barba  gives  an  account  of  fome  petrifying  wa¬ 
ters  of  Peru,  which  greatly  exceed  all  thofe  we  have  in 
Europe  in  the  quantity  of  ftony  matter  they  contain.  He 
tells  us,  that  they  foon  choak  up  their  own  paflage  bv 
the  ftony  matter  they  depofit  there,  and  that  all  the  cattle 
that  drink  of  them  die.  He  adds  another  ltory,  which 
he  probably  took  a  little  too  haltily  upon  credit ;  viz.  that 
they  have  moulds  of  the  lhape  of  our  bricks,  which  they 
fill  with  this  water,  and  that,  on  being  expoled  to  the 
fun  a  few  days,  the  water  is  wholly  converted  into  a  ftone 
of  the  fame  lhape  ;  and  that  they  build  their  houfes  and 
other  edifices  with  thefe  ftones. 

The  fubftance  called  by  the  earlier  mineralogical  wri¬ 
ters  ojleocolla,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  mafs  of  aggluti¬ 
nated  bones,  is  nothing  more  than  a  calcareous  depofition 
that  has  taken  place  round  fmall  branches  and  twigs  of 
trees.  In  many  inftances  the  vegetable  fubftance  has  been 
6  Q.  removed^ 
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removed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  tlie  depofition  of  frefli 
earthy  matter :  feldom  however  entirely ;  for,  in  making 
a  tranfverfe  fedlion  of  any  of  the  branches  of  fuch  a  mafs, 
there  may  be  generally  oblerved  the  trace  of  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  cylindrical  cavity;  which  fhows  that  the  deposition 
originally  took  place  on  fomething  that  has  been  fubfe- 
quently  removed.  The  incipient  ffage  of  the  procefs  juft 
defcribed,  may  be  feen  in  fome  of  the  fprings  of  Shot- 
over-hill,  near  Oxford  :  and  in  many  of  the  fmall  brooks 
which  run  into  the  Cherwell  on  the  north  lide  of  that 
city.  The  dead  leaves,  &c.  found  in  the  bottom  of  thefe 
brooks, 'being  generally  covered  with  a  thin  earthy  in- 
cruftation,  which  readily  peels  off. 

Mr.  Parkinfon,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World,  attempts  to 
fhow  that  the  generally-received  opinion  refpecting  the 
formation  of  petrifactions  is  erroneous.  He  fupports  his 
conjectures  by  a  particular  examination  of  various  vege¬ 
table  foffils.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  in  every  inftance 
of  petrifadlion,  the  lapideous  is  lubftituted  for  the  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter,  as  this  is  decompoled  and  re¬ 
moved.  This  removal  and  fubffitution  has  been  all'oFup- 
pofed  to  be  lb  gradually  performed,  molecule  by  mole¬ 
cule,  as  to  allow  the  earthy  parts,  vvhillt  arranging  them- 
l'elves  in  the  fpaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the  organized 
matter,  fo  to  mould  themfelves  in  thole  fpaces,  as  to  take 
exadfly  the  form  of  the  organized  part,  and  to  imitate  it 
precifely  in  every  trace.  In  this  manner  the  petrifadlion, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  the  exadl 
form,  and  moll  of  the  charadteriftic  appearances,  of  the 
original  body,  without  retaining  any  at  all  of  its  original 
particles.  This  mode  of  explaining  the  formation  of  pe- 
.trifadlions  has  been  adopted  by  almoft  every  chemifl  and 
mineralogift  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedl ;  and  has 
been  particularly  defcribed  by  Kirwan,  Walch,  Dauben- 
ten,  Fourcroy,  and  Haiiy  ;  the  latter  gentleman  giving  it 
as  the  explanation  which  is  moll  generally  admitted,  al¬ 
though  he  acknowledges  that  it  may  not  be  free  from 
difficulties. 

Diffatisfied  with  this  explanation,  Mr.  Parkinfon  fug- 
geHs  that  the  organized  part  was  not  removed  ;  but  that 
it  remained  in  part,  at  lead,  and  became  the  fubllratum  of 
the  folfil  on  which  was  depofited  the  lapidifying  matter. 
He  endeavours  to  fhow  that  vegetable  fubllances,  in  cer¬ 
tain  iituations,  were  rendered  bituminous  ;  and  were,  in 
that  Hate,  capable  of  being  thoroughly  pervaded  by  water, 
and,  of  courle,  of  being  imbued  with  the  faturated  folu- 
tion  of  any  earth  ;  and  that,  by  the  formation  of  minute 
cryllallizations  through  the  whole  impregnated  mafs,  a 
confolidated  iiliceous  or  calcareous  fubltance  could  be 
formed,  without  dillurbing  the  exilling  arrangement  of 
thole  parts  on  which  the  form  and  general  appearance  of 
the  foil'll  would  depend.  To  determine  how  far  this  opi¬ 
nion  was  correCt,  wood  petrified  by  flint,  was  fubje&ed  to 
Ample  diltillation  over  a  naked  fire,  when  an  oily  fubli- 
mated  film,  pofleffing  a  llrong  empyreumatic  fmell,  was 
obtained.  It  could  not  be  expe&ed,  from  the  refraftory 
nature  of  Alex,  that  any  thing  more  decifive  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  experiment  on  opaline  wood  ;  Ance  no 
agent  could,  perhaps,  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
earth,  which  would  not  at  the  fame  time  entirely  decom- 
pole  the  bituminous  fubllratum.  But  in  calcareous  foil'd 
wood  this  objection  did  not  exifl,  Ance,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  dilute  acid,  the  earth  might  be  removed,  and 
it  might  be  clearly  afcertained  whether  the  prefumed  ve¬ 
getable  or  bituminous  matter  was  prefent  or  not.  The 
experiment  was  made,  and  with  complete  luccefs  :  the 
carbonat  of  lime  was  removed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  a  dark-brown,  friable,  but  coherent,  mafs  remained, 
which  bore  every  appearance  of  bituminous  wood,  and 
which,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  direCtly  burned  with  a  fmall,  bright,  lambent, 
flame,  and  yielded  a  llrong  bituminous  odour. 

From  this  experiment,  Mr.  Parkinfon  conceived  him- 
felf  warranted  in  concluding  that,  with  refpeCl  to  vege¬ 


tables,  the  procefs  of  petrifadlion  is  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Kirwan  luppofes,  the  fubftitution  of  Itony  or  metallic  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  place  of  the  organic  fubltance  which  has  been 
deltroyed  by  putrefaction  ;  nor,  as  is  taught  by  Fourcroy, 
that  the  petrifying  matter  is  depofited  as  in  a  mould  ;  the 
complete  deltru&ion  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  the  dif- 
appearance  of  whatever  conllituted  its  elements,  taking 
place  at  the  lame  time;  but  that  a  part  of  the  organic- 
matter  Hill  remained,  though  fomewhat  changed;  and 
that  the  procefs  of  petrifadlion  was  the  impregnation  of 
this  fubltance,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  interffices,  with 
the  lapidifying  matter. 

It  fall  remained  to  determine  if  a  correfpondent  orga¬ 
nic  matter  exilted  in  animal  foffils.  To  afeertain  this 
point,  therefore,  various  kinds  of  animal  . foffils  were  fub- 
jedted  to  a  .chemical  examination,  by  which  the  moll  fa- 
tisfadlory  proofs  were  obtained  of  the  exiltence  of  this 
animal  matter,  and  even  of  its  retaining,  in  feveral  in- 
Itances,  very  much  of  its  original  form.  This  circum- 
llance  was  beautifully  illullrated  by  the  examination  of 
an  entrochus  of  the  lily  encrinite.  A  fimilar  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  foffil  tubipore,  was  equally  fuccefsful ;  the 
animal  membrane  belonging  to  the  coral,  from  which  the 
marble  derived  its  origin,  being  rendered  exceedingly 
evident.  In  a  fubfequent  examination  of  this  marble, 
the  animal  membrane  was  difplayed,  retaining  the  gene¬ 
ral  external  form,  with  the  original  colour  of  the  coral. 
The  experiments  were  performed  fuccefsfully  with  feve¬ 
ral  other  fubllances  ;  particularly  with  a  piece  of  the  Der- 
byfliire  entrochal  marble,  the  animal  membrane  of  which 
was  rendered  perfedlly  dillindl. 

Other  experiments  have  convinced  Mr.  Parkinfon,  that 
the  prefence  of  organic  matter  in  animal  foffils,  of  almoil 
every  kind,  is  fufficiently  frequent  to  authorife,  in  the 
full  ell  manner,  the  opinion  which  he  has  advanced,  re- 
Ipedling  the  principles  on  which  the  procefs  of  petrifac¬ 
tion  is  accompliihed.  In  the  vegetable  foffils,  it  is  true 
that  the  organic  matter  appears  to  have  undergone  a  par¬ 
ticular  change,  having  been  previoully  brought  to  the 
Hate  of  bitumen  ;  and  Mr.  Parkinfon  has  llrong  reafons, 
the  rel'ult  of  adlual  obfervation,  for  believing  that,  in  the 
animal  foffils,  a  correfpondent  change  has  been  previoully 
induced,  and  that  the  animal  matter  has  fuffered  a  con- 
verfion  into  adipocire. 

Before  we  treat  of  the  genera,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  Hand,  we  lhall  give  a  few  extradls  from  Mr.  William 
Martin’s  “Attempt  to  .gHablilh  a  Knowledge  of  extra¬ 
neous  Foffils  on  fcientific  Principles.” 

Foffils  are  ufually  dillinguiffied  into  furtive  and  extraneous. 
Native  foffils,  or  minerals,  are  foffils  dellitute  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  form,  exhibiting  fuch  a  HruCture  only  as  arifes  from 
the  appolition  or  continual  addition  of  the  particles  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  Extraneous  foffils,  or  reliquia , 
relics,  are  foffils  that  have  the  form  or  Hructure  of  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies.  Extraneous  foffils  comprehend  two 
lorts  of  animal  and  vegetable  relics,  viz.  the  confervata 
and  pet  r  if  ad  a  :  the  former  are  the  remains  of  animals  or 
vegetables,  preferved  by  various  operations  of  nature 
among  minerals ;  the  latter  are  mineral  bodies,  which 
have  received  their  form  from  animals  or  vegetables. 

Extraneous  foffils  have  been  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  knowm  world.  They  are  met  with  embodied  in  the 
hard  rocks  and  Hones  ;  but  they  are  not  equally  common 
to  all  rocks  and  mineral  fubflances,  inafmuch  as  granite, 
Aenite,  gneifs,  micaceous  l’chiflus,  and  fome  fpecies  of 
limeffone,  never  contain  organic  remains ;  and  thole 
rocks,  in  which  extraneous  foffils  are  never  found,  con- 
llitute  the  highelt  mountains.  The  parts  of  organized 
bodies  moll  common  in  a  loffil  Hate,  are  thofe  which  are 
known  longed  to  reAH  putrefadlion  and  decay :  thefe  are 
wood,  and  the  leaves  and  Hems  of  certain  plants  ;  Ihells, 
bones,  corals,  and  other  hard  parts  of  animals.  Very 
tender  and  fucculent  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
are  rarely  found  in  a  foffilized  Hate.  Shells,  and  various 
exuviaa  of  the  vermes  clafs,  are  molt  commonly  found  in 
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the  ilrata  immediately  repofing  on,  or  following,  tra&s  of 
granite,  gneifs,  and  the  other  rocks,  in  which  extraneous 
foflils  are  never  imbedded.  Strata  containing  the  remains 
of  filh  and  marine  fheils.  See.  mixed  fometimes  with  the 
parts  of  amphibious  animals  and  plants,  or  thofe  in 
which  vegetables  only  occur,  generally  fucceed,  or  reft  on, 
the  trafts  in  which  the  exuviae  of  vermes  alone  are  found. 
The  remains  of  land-animals,  particularly  of  the  clafs 
mammalia,  rarely  occur  in  regular  Ilrata.  Animal  reli- 
quite,  particularly  the  marine,  are  moll  common  in  cal¬ 
careous  ftrata  ;  whereas  vegetable  reliquiae  frequently  oc¬ 
cupy  argillaceous  beds,  efpeciaily  thole  productive  of  coal. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  petrifaClions  are  as  follows. 
PetrifaClions  are  generally  confined  to  mountains,  or  other 
elevated  fituations,  where  the  more  ancient  of  the  fecon- 
dary  ftrata  are  prefented  to  our  view  ;  they  are  ufually 
incorporated  in  the  earths  and  ftones,  of  which  thefe 
ftrata  confift,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  in  the  original 
fabric  of  the  globe  ;  no  particular  petrifaClion  is  confined 
wholly  to  one  kind  or  fpecies  of  ftones ;  the  fubftance, 
which  forms  the  petrifaClion,  is  frequently  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  furrounding  rock ;  when  it  differs,  it  is 
found  to  confift  of  mineral  matter,  with  a  finer  texture  or 
grain  than  that  of  the  matrix.  A  petrifaClion  often  con- 
fills  of  feveral  diftinCl  minerals ;  thus  chalk  and  flint  often 
form  l’eparate  parts  of  an  echinite;  and  in  Derbylhire,  chert, 
calcareous  fpar,  bitumen,  and  quartz,  are  frequently  in¬ 
corporated  together  in  the  fame  lhell. 

The  common  conftituent  fubftances  of  petrifaClions  are 
earths  and  Hones  of  the  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  fili- 
ceous,  clafs.  Animal  petrifaClions  are  lefs  common,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  locomotive  power  which  the 
originals  pofl'elfed.  Shells  and  zoophytes  abound  in  pe¬ 
trifactions  ;  filh  and  infeCts  without  wings  are  more  rare. 
The  petrified  remains  of  mammalia  are  Hill  lefs  frequent ; 
and  winged  iufeCts  and  birds  have  perhaps  never  been 
found  in  this  Hate. 

The  vegetable  petrifaClions  moll  common  are  fuch  as 
bear  the  form  of  plants  growing  in  moift  and  boggy 
grounds.  The  petrifaClions  hitherto  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  as  bearing  the  forms  of  plants  or  animals  known  to 
exift  at  prefent,  are  very  few,  compared  with  thofe  the 
living  fpecies  of  which  have  not  been  difeovered. 

A  petrifaction  feldom,  if  ever,  exhibits  a  complete 
change,  or  fubftitution  of  mineral  for  organic  matter  j 
more  or  lefs  of  the  original  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance 
being  generally  prefent,  and  difcoverable  either  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  parts  of  the  foflil.  In  petrified  fheils 
and  corals,  the  original  calcareous  matter  is  frequently 
feen  covering  the  l'urface,  or  remaining  in  finall  portions 
in  the  internal  parts  ;  and  is  readily  diftinguilhed,  although 
the  fubftituted  mineral,  forming  the  principal  portion  of 
the  foflil,  be  alfo  calcareous. 

The  petrifying  procefs  is  carried  on,  in  fome  waters,  at 
this  day,  of  which  we  have  a  ftriking  inftance  at  Matlock  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  formation  of  petri¬ 
fied  wood,  or  wood-llone.  PetrifaClions  rarely  exift  in 
veins.  • 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  eonfervuta  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  they  are  for  the  molt  part  found  in  low  or  flat 
traCls,  where  the  ftrata  are  evidently  of  modern  forma¬ 
tion.  They  are  alio  found  in  the  caves  and  fiflures  which 
pervade  the  more  ancient  mountain-ftrata,  but  are  rarely 
incorporated  in  the  Hone,  or  other  fubftance  of  which 
fuch  ftrata  confift  ;  they  occur  alfo  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  in  moll  fituations  where  mineral  or  other  matter  is 
daily  accumulating  ;  they  are  found  in  all  Hates,  between 
that  in  which  aCtual  decay  takes  place,  and  that  in  which 
farther  decay  is  prevented,  either  by  a  new  combination 
in  the  remaining  principles,  by  an  impregnation  with 
mineral  particles,  or  by  fome  other  natural  procefs  inci¬ 
dent  to  thefe  bodies.  The  animal  confervata  moll  com¬ 
mon  are  fuch  remains  as  are  moll  rare  in  the  petrified  Hate, 
filch  as  the  bones  of  mammalia  and  filh,  and  fliells  of  the 
fame  genera  as  thofe  found  in  the  neighbouring  leas. 
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The  moll  common  vegetable  confervata  are  wood,  and 
other  parts  of  trees  ;  they  are  more  frequently  referable 
to  plants  and  animals  now  exifting  than  the  petrifafta, 
and  they  are  not  uncommon  in  mineral  veins. 

The  origin  of  extraneous  foflils  is  fliown  by  thfe  atten¬ 
dant  phenomena.  1  he  confervata  cannot  be  laid  to  origi¬ 
nate  from,  fince  they  really  are  the  remains  of,  plants  and 
animals,  introduced,  by  different  procefies  of  nature,  into 
the  mineral  kingdom  :  but  petrfutta  owe  their  form  to 
organized  bodies  ;  they  derive  their  fubftance  generally 
from  minerals. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  a  note,  p.  3 6,  fays,  “  It  perhaps  may 
be  doubted,  if  any  depofition  of  organic  bodies  has  ever 
yet  occurred,  unequivocally  demonllrative  of  a  general 
flood.  _  The  lhells  found  in  Peru,  on  a  mountain  confider- 
ably  higher  than  any  affording  fimilar  remains  in  Europe, 
appear  to  have  been  perfeCl  petrifaClions,  included  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  Hone  of  which  the  mountain  coniifts  ;  of 
courfe,  they  prove  the  fubmarine  formation  of  the  rock 
in  queftion,  but  not  that  its  contents  have  been  elevated 
to  their  prelent  fituation  by  the  deluge.  Even  loofe  or 
tinconfolidated  depofits  of  marine  remains,  fometimes 
found,  according  to  Pallas,  in  the  more  external  fiflures 
and  veins  of  lofty  primary  rocks,  in  which  extraneous 
foflils  do  not  occur  as  integrant  parts,  are  no  certain  proof 
of  this  event.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  fecondary  ftrata 
have  originally  covered  many  elevated  trails,  where  there 
is  at  prefent  no  appearance  of  fuch  formation  ;  and  that 
extraneous  foflils,  formerly  imbedded  in  thele  fecondary 
ftrata,  will  remain  in  a  very  complete  Hate  of  preferva- 
tion,  long  after  their  original  matrix  has  been  deftroyed, 
is  indeed  a  fait  fufficiently  illullrated  by  the  loofe  reli- 
quia  fo  abundant  in  the  common  foil  of  fome  countries, 
and  which  have  been  liberated  undoubtedly  by  the  wafte 
and  decay  of  their  native  rock.  When,  however,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  marine  and  of  land  animals  occur  together,  in 
fuperficial  accumulations,  they  certainly  exhibit  a  lels- 
ambiguou*  evidence  of  the  deluge  :  yet  not  altogether  a 
decifive  pne,  except  both  kinds  of  reliquiaare  found  in  a 
fimilar  Hate  of  prefervation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fliells  are  petrified,  and  the  bones  are  in  nearly  a  recent  or 
unmineralized  condition,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  not 
originally  introduced  into  the  foflil  kingdom  at  the  lame 
period  ;  and  hence  the  fupport  which  the  prefence  of  ma¬ 
rine  objeCls  gives  to  the  conclufion,  that  fuch  depofits  are 
truly  diluvian,  is  done  away  with.'’  Mr.  Martin  adds, 
“  It  mull  not  be  inferred,  that  we  wifli  to  effhblifii  a  dis¬ 
belief  of  the  general  deluge.  The  exiftence  of  that  event 
is  confirmed  by  authority  far  above  the  evidence  of  geolo¬ 
gical  facts.  But,  in  the  prefent  ftudy,  it  is  neceflary  to 
guard  again  ft  the  too  common  error  of  aferibing  effects  to 
caufes  inadequate  to  their  produ&ion.” 

Mr.  Parkinfon’s  conclufions  are,  that  it  appears  obvious, 
from  what  has  actually  been  difeovered,  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  fpecies,  kinds,  and  perhaps  orders,  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  materials,  have  been  loll  for  ages  ; 
and  conlequently  that  the  general  Hate  and  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  have  undergone  fome  very  remote  and  very  con¬ 
fiderable  change  ;  and  it  mult  be  equally  obvious,  that 
fuch  change  mull  have  been  produced  by  fome  fuch  event 
as  the  deluge  deferibed  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  the  book 
of  nature  thus  bearing  ample  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the 
book  of  revelation.  Nothing,  he  adds,  is  clearer  than, 
judging  from  the  general  nature  of  the  foflil  materials  of 
the  antediluvian  world  which  have  reached  us,  or  at  lead: 
are  known  to  have  reached  us,  that  the  poft-diluvian 
world  has  a  very  high  comparative  advantage,  is  aClually 
richer,  and  to  a  confiderable  extent,  in  yaiuable  produc¬ 
tions,  and  is  much  more  fitted  for  the  neceffaries,  and 
even  comforts  and  luxuries,  of  civilized  life.  Hence,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  accomplifhment  of  any  other  im¬ 
portant  purpofe,  by  the  revolution  of  a  former  world,  one 
grand  objeft  appears  to  have  been  attained,  viz.  luch  ail 
arrangement  of  the  teeming  ruin,  as  produced  the  rege¬ 
neration  of  a  world  llored,  in  its  deepelt  recedes,  wTth 
*  fubftance* 
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fubftances  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of  man  ;  to 
tempt  him  to  the  exercife  of  his  innate  powers,  to  furnifh 
him  with  the  means  of  maintaining  his  dominion  over  the 
animals  around  him,  and  even  to  urge  him  to  a  change 
from  the  favage  to  the  civilized  date.  Another  world 
rifes  from  the  overwhelming  flood,  compofed  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  former,  which  appear  to  be  blended  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  apparently  difordered  and  incongruous  mafs. 
But,  after  the  lapfe  of  a  fmall  period  of  time,  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  newly-formed  world  are  difcovered  to 
be  arranged  according  to  thofe  wife  laws  which  the  great 
Creator  had  decreed  from  the  beginning.  The  furface 
again  teems  with  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  and  the  frefh 
creation,  enriched  by  a  melioration  of  its  materials,  ob¬ 
tains  an  increafe  both  in  its  flock  of  utility  and  beauty. 

We  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  eight  genera  of  this 
clafs. 

Anthropoi.ithus. — The  human  body,  or  fome  of  its 
parts,  changed  into  a  foffil  fubftance.  Here  we  reckon 
two  fpecies. 

i.  Anthropolitlius  totalis,  or  the  whole  human  fkeleton. 
This,  according  to  Gmelin,  was  found,  in  1785,  at  Fah- 
lun,  in  Sweden,  imbedded  in  a  mafs  of  fulphuret  of  iron, 
or  pyrites,  and  converted  into  a  hard  flone.  Other  fpeci- 
mens  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  fome  mineral  waters 
in  France,  and  near  Freyburg  and  Saxony.  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 'that  no  well-attefled  in- 
flance  of  the  mineralized  remains  of  man  is  known.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1813,  the  hon.  fir  Alexan¬ 
der  Cochrane,  on  his  return  from  the  government  of 
Guadaloupe,  brought  with  him  a  foffil  human  fkeleton, 
alrnoft  entire.  It  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  and 
Mr.  Konig  has  written  a  defcription  of  it,  which,  to  na- 
turalifts,  will  be  regarded  as  highly  important  and  inter- 
efting. 

“  On  the  hiftory  of  the  flrata  produced  by  the  more  re¬ 
cent  catalirophes  of  the  globe,”  fays  Mr.  Konig,  “  moft 
light  has  been  thrown  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
M.  Cuvier.  Superlatively  fkilled  in  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  this  gentleman  has  fucceeded  in  determining  the 
foffil  bones  of  no  lefs  than  78  fpecies,  of  which  49  are  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  among  the  exifling  races  of  animals  ; 
•about  12  are  identified  with  known  fpecies,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  flrongly  refemble  exifling  fpecies,  although  their 
identity  has  not  been  completely  afcertained.  From  the 
multiplied  obfervations  which  this  naturalift  has  commu¬ 
nicated  in  his  numerous  memoirs,  we  may  gather  that  the 
viviparous  quadrupeds  appear  at  a  much  later  period  in 
•the  foffil  Hate  than  the  oviparous  ;  the  latter  being  pro- 
Babiy  coeval  with  the  fifhes,  whilft  the  former  are  found 
only  in  the  neweft  formations,  in  which,  according  to 
Brongniart  and  Cuvier’s  interefling  difcovery,  marine 
beds  are  obferved  to  alternate  with  thofe  of  frefh  water, 
and  which  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris)  overlay  the 
coarfe  fhell-limeflone,  which  conflitutes  the  lafl  llrata 
formed,  as  it  would  appear,  by  a  long  and  quiet  flay  of 
the  fea  on  our  continent. 

“  All  the  circumflances  under  which  the  known  depo- 
fitions  of  bones  occur,  both  in  alluvial  beds  and  in  the 
caverns  and  fiflures  of  floetz-limeftone,  tend  to  prove,  tllat 
the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  met  their  fate  in  the 
very  places  where  they  now  lie  buried.  Hence,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  an  axiom,  that  man,  and  other  animals, 
whole  bones  are  not  found  intermixed  with  them,  did  not 
co-exift  in  time  and  place.  The  fame  mode  of  reafoning 
would  further  juftify  us  in  the  conclufion,  that,  if  thole 
cataflrophe,s  which  overwhelmed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
brute  creation  were  general,  as  geognoftic  obfervations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  render  probable,  the  creation 
of  man  mult  have  been  pofterior  to  that  of  thofe  genera 
and  fpecies  of  mammalia  which  perilhed  by  a  general  ca- 
taclyfm,  and  whofe  bones  are  fo  thickly  diffeminated  in 
the  more  recent  formations  of  rocks. 

“  The  human  Ikeletons  from  Guadaloupe  are  called 
C alibi  by  the  natives  of  that  iiland  j  a  name  laid  to  have 


been  that  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribs  of  Gfuiana,  but 
which,  according  to  a  plaulible  conjecture,  originated  in 
the  fubflitution  of  the  letter  l  inflead  of  r,  in  the  word 
Caribbee.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  any  author 
except  general  Ernouf,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond, 
inferted  in  vol.  v.  (1805)  of  the  Annales  du  Mufeum ; 
and  by  M.  Lavaifle,  in  his  Voyage  a  la  Trinidad,  &c.  pub- 
lifhed  in  1813.  The  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  writes, 
that,  on  that  part  of  the  windward  fide  of  the  Grande- 
Terre  called  La  Moule,  Ikeletons  are  found  enveloped 
in  what  he  terms  Muffes  fie  madrepores  petrifies,  which 
being  very  hard,  and  fituated  within  the  line  of  high 
water,  could  not  be  worked  without  great  difficulty;  but 
that  he  expeCted  to  lucceed  in  caufingfome  of  thefe  maffes 
to  be  detached,  the  meafurements  of  which  he  Hates  to 
be  about  eight  feet  by  two  and  a  half. 

“  The  block  brought  home  by  fir  Alexander  Cochrane 
exaftly  anfwered  this  account  with  regard  to  the  mea¬ 
furements  ;  in  thickuefs  it  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 
It  weighed  nearly  two  tons  ;  its  fhape  was  irregular,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  flattened  oval,  with  here  and  there  fome 
concavities,  the  largefl  of  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
occupying  the  place  where  the  thigh-bone  had  been 
fituated,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  therefore  wanting. 
Except  the  few  holes  evidently  made  to  affift  in  raiding 
the  block,  the  mafons  here  declared,  that  there  was  no 
mark  of  a  tool  upon  any  part  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  nodule 
difengaged  from  a  furrounding  mafs.  The  fituation  of 
the  fkeleton  in  the  block  was  fo  fuperficial,  that  its  pre¬ 
fence  in  the  rock  on  the  coafl  had  probably  been  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  projection  of  fome  of  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  left  fore-arm. 

“  The  fkull  is  wanting ;  a  circumftance  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  charaCteriftic  part  might  pof- 
fibly  have  thrown  fome  light  on  the  fubjeCt  under  confi- 
deration,  or  would,  at  leafl,  have  fettled  the  queftion, 
whether  the  fkeleton  is  that  of  a  Carib,  who  ufed  to  give 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  head  a  particular  fhape  by  com- 
preffion  ;  which  had  the  effeCt  of  depreffing  the  upper, 
and  protruding  the  lower,  edge  of  the  orbits,  fo  as  to 
make  the  direction  of  their  opening  nearly  upwards,  or 
horizontal,  inflead  of  vertical.  The  vertebra  of  the  neck 
were  loft  with  the  head.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  bear  all 
the  marks  of  confiderable  concuffion,  and  are  completely 
diliocated.  The  feven  true  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  though 
their  heads  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  vertebras,  are 
complete ;  but  only  three  of  the  falfe  ribs  are  obfervable. 
On  the  right  fide  only  fragments  of  thefe  bones  are  feen  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  feven  true  ribs  of  this  fide  are 
found  on  the  left,  and  might  at  firfl  fight  be  taken  for  the 
termination  of  the  left  ribs.  The  right  ribs  mull,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  violently  broken,  and  carried  over  to  the 
left  fide,  where,  if  this  mode  of  viewing  the  fubjeCt  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  fternum  mull  likewife  lie  concealed  below  the 
termination  of  the  ribs.  The  fmall  bone  dependent  above 
the  upper  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  appears  to  be  the  right  cla¬ 
vicle.  The  right  os  humeri  is  loft ;  of  the  left  nothing 
remains  except  the  condyles  in  connexion  with  the  fore¬ 
arm,  which  is  in  the  Hate  of  pronation  ;  the  radius  of  this 
fide  exifts  nearly  in  its  full  length,  while  of  the  ulna  the 
lower  part  only  remains,  which  is  confiderably  puffied  up¬ 
wards.  Of  the  two  bones  of  the  right  fore-arm,  the  in¬ 
ferior  terminations  are  feen.  Both  the  rows  of  the  bones 
of  the  wrifls  are  loft,  but  the  whole  metacarpus  of  the  left 
hand  is  difplayed,  together  with  part  of  the  bones  of  the 
fingers  :  the  firfl  joint  of  the  fore-finger  refts  on  the  upper 
ridge  of  the  os  pubis  ;  the  two  others,  detached  from  their 
metacarpal  bones,  are  propelled  downwards,  and  fituated 
at  the  inner  fide  of  the  femur,  and  below  the  foramen 
magnum  ifehii  of  this  fide.  Veftiges  of  three  of  the  fingers- 
of  the  right  hand  are  likewife  vitible,  confiderably  below 
the  lower  portion  of  the  fore-arm,  and  clofe  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  femur.  The  vertebras  may  be  traced 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  but  are  in  no  part 
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©fit  well  defined.  Of  the  os  facrum,  the  fuperior  por¬ 
tion  only  is  diftindl  ;  it  is  difunited  from  the  lad  vertebra 
and  the  ilium,  and  driven  upwards.  The  left  os  ilium  is 
nearly  complete;  but  lhattered,  and  one  of  the  fragments 
depreffed  below  the  level  of  the  reft  :  the  offa  pubis,  though 
well  defined,  are  gradually  loft  in  the  mafs  of  the  ftone. 
On  the  right  fide  the  os  innominatum  is  completely  Ihat- 
tered,  and  the  fragments  are  funk  ;  but  towards  the  ace¬ 
tabulum,  part  of  its  internal  cellular  ftruflure  is  difcerni- 
ble.  The  thigh-bones  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  of  the 
right  fide  are  in  good  prefervation  ;  but,  being  confider- 
ably  turned  outwards,  the  fibula  lies  buried  in  the  ftone, 
and  is  not  feen.  The  lower  part  of  the  femur  of  this  fids 
is  indicated  only  by  a  bony  outline,  and  appears  to  have 
been  diftended  by  the  compact  limeftone  that  fills  the  ca¬ 
vities  both  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  to  the 
expanfion  of  which  thefe  bones  probably  owe  their  pre- 
fent  lhattered  condition.  The  lower  end  of  the  left  thigh¬ 
bone  appears  to  have  been  broken  and  loft  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  detaching  the  block  ;  the  two  bones  of  the  leg, 
however,  on  this  fide,  ace  nearly  complete ;  the  tibia  was 
fplit  almoft  the  whole  of  its  length  a  little  below  the  ex¬ 
ternal  edge,  and  the  fiffure,  being  filled  up  with  lime- 
ftone,  now  prefents  itfelf  as  a  dark-coloured  ftraight  line. 
The  portion  of  the  ftone  which  contained  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus  was  unfortunately 
broken  ;  but  the  feparate  fragments  are  preferved.  The 
whole  of  the  bones,  when  firft  laid  bare,  had  a  mouldering 
appearance,  and  the  hard  furrounding  ftone  could  not  be 
detached,  without  frequently  injuring  their  furface  ;  but, 
after  an  expofure  for  lome  days  to  the  air,  they  acquired 
a  confiderable  degree  of  hardnefs.” 

Sir  H.  Davy,  who  fubjedted  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
bones  to  chemical  analyfis,  found  that  they  contained 
phofphat  of  lime,  proving  the  prefence  of  animal  matter. 
Mr.  Kcenig  does  not  pretend  to  guefs  the  age  of  this 
foil'd  fkeleton  ;  but  fir  Jol’eph  Banks,  w'hofe  experience 
and  obfervations  are  more  extenfive,  confiders  it  as  of  a 
very  modern  formation.  Other  foffil  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  fame  vicinity ;  and  calcareous  matter,  or 
rocks,  continue  forming  there.  This  circumftance  feems 
to  fandlion  the  opinion  of  the  learned  prefident ;  and 
M.  de  Luc  has  even  attempted  to  fix  the  precife  date  of  the 
formation  of  this  curiofity.  His  conjectures  are  addreffed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  as  follows. 

“The  fadl  that  Guadaloupe  is  a  volcanic  ifland,  is atteft- 
ed  by  all  the  defcriptions  we  have  of  it,  and  it  is  what  ex- 
lains  a  part  of  our  phenomenon.  That  ifland  was  firft 
ifcovered  by  Columbus,  who  gave  it  that  name  from 
fome  refemblance  to  -a  mountain  of  Spain  ;  his  landing 
wds  oppofed  by  the  natives,  and  efpecially  by  the  women, 
who  ufed  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  the  fire-arms  of  the 
Spaniards  foon  fubdued  them ;  however,  they  did  not 
form  there  any  fettlement.  It  was  only  in  June  1635, 
that  a  firft  colony  of  Europeans  fettled  there  ;  they  were 
Frenchmen  belonging  to  Dieppe,  rive  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number:  at  their  firft  landing,  the  natives  (Caribs) 
ufed  them  with  hofpitality ;  but  thefe  men  behaved  fo  ill 
to  them,  that  they  were  llarved ;  they  had  not  carried 
with  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provilions ;  and,  as  they 
plundered  the  natives,  inftead  of  aiking  with  civility  what 
they  wanted  from  them,  they  retired  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  ifland  unknown  to  the  invaders.  We  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe  was  inhabited  at  the 
time  when  it  was  difcovered  by  Europeans  ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  before  that  difcovery,  that  fome  of  the  natives,  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  lea,  were  enveloped  by  the  growing  madre¬ 
pores.  We  are  alfo  acquainted  with  a  caule  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  in  that  manner.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ihores  lived 
probably  by  filhing,  and  fome  were  there  fuffocated.  It 
is  recorded  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Labat,  that  the  fea 
on  that  coaft  is  fometimes  fo  hot  as  to  boil  eggs  ;  and  that, 
in  moving  the  land  with  a  ftick,  a  ftrong  fmel!  of  lulphur 
Is  perceived. 

Such  is  very  probably  the  caufc  of  fome  of  the  natives 
Vql.  XV.  Mo,  1062. 
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falling  from  the  fliore  into  the  fea,  before  Guadaloupe 
was  in  poffelfion  of  Europeans  ;  they -fell  on  madrepores, 
and  were  enveloped  by  them.  The  formation  of  madre¬ 
pores  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  the  coaft  of  all  the 
iflands  of  that  fea;  and,  with  relpect  to  the  time  eiapfed 
fince  the  Ikeletons  were  depofited  into  that  calcareous 
fubftance,  we  mull  recur  to  what  is  known  of  its  growth. 
On  this  objedt,  I  have  quoted  (page  284  of  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  my  Geological  Travels,  firft  publilhed  in  Lon¬ 
don)  the  accounc  given  by  Denon  in  his  Travels  in 
Egypt,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
thefe  madrepores  in  the  Red  Sea ;  they  are  the  work  of 
fea-polipi,  which  form  a  kind  of  rock  called  reef  of  coral  ; 
and  from  known  times  in  the  annals  of  navigation,  they 
have  rendered  the  accefs  of  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  have  even  filled  up  fome  of  its  ports.  This, 
therefore,  being  the  nature  of  the  calcareous  Jubilance  on 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Ihores  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe  fell  into  the  fea  by  being  fuffocated,  it  did  not 
require  much  time  for  the  madrepores  to  envelope  them 
completely.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  lea-polipi  fed  on  the 
decaying  corpfes,  and  left  their  bones  quite  bare ;  fince 
the  madrepore- work  of  thefe  animals  is  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bones ;  they  alfo  cover  every  hard  body  which 
happens  to  fall  or  flowly  move  over  them  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  fome  bivalve-lhells,  the  motion  of  which  over  bodies 
is  very  flow,  have  been  alfo  enveloped.” 

2.  Anthropolithus  partialis,  the  cranium,  or  other  bones. 
Thefe  are  laid  to  have  been  found  in  France,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Rheims.  In  a  cavern,  in  the  Mendip-hiils. 
of  our  own  country,  fome  human  bones  have  been  found 
invefted  with  ftaladiite ;  but  they  feem  to  be  but  of  mo¬ 
dern  exiltence.  M.  Cuvier  however  afferts,  that,  among 
the  bones  found  in  a  foflil  Hate,  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  never  been  dilcovered.  Several  fpecimens  which 
paffed  for  being  remains  of  the  latter  kind,  Cuvier  him- 
l’elf  carefully  examined;  and  the  judgment  of  fo  able  a 
naturalift  mull  be  held  as  almoft  decifive.  The  foflil  bones 
which  Spallanzani  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Cerigo,  are 
of  that  number :  and  M.  Cuvier  has  no  difficulty  in  af¬ 
firming,  that  not  a  Angle  fragment  among  them  ever  be¬ 
longed  to  a  human  lkeleton.  He  pronounces  the  fame 
fentence  on  the  lpecimen  which  Scheuchzer  called  Homo 
diluvii  tejlis. 

Zoolithus. — The  body  of  fome  animal  of  the  order 
mammalia,  or  its  parts,  changed  into  a  foflil  Jubilance. 
Of  this  genera  there  are  enumerated  thirteen  fpecies. 

1.  Zoolithus  turcofa,  or  the  teeth:  hardilh,  and  of  a 
bluilh-green  colour.  Thefe  have  been  found  in  the  cop¬ 
per-mines  of  Cumberland,  in  Perfia,  Siberia,  Bohemia, 
France,  Germany,  &c.  and  are  held  in  great  eftimation  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eall.  Their  colour  is  greeniih, 
with  a  tinge  of  blue,  which,  after  long  expofure  to  the 
air,  becomes  a  dirty  yellow  brown  or  blackifli,  opaque, 
hard,  adhering  a  little  to  the  tongue,  and  admitting  fome 
degree  of  polish  and  lullre;  their  colour  feems  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  oxydes  pf  iron  or  copper. 

2.  Zoolithus  olleolithus  ;  or  the  bones  becoming  a  cal¬ 
careous  Jubilance.  Thefe  have  been  found  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  converted  into 
limeftone. 

5.  Zoolithus  fimiae,  or  the  entire  lkeleton  of  an  ape. 
Found  in  the  year  1733,  at  Henneburg,  near  Gluckforun 
in  Germany,  imbedded  in  bituminous  marl,  impregnated 
with  copper. 

4.  Zoolithus  rhinocerotis,  or  petrified  bones  of  the 
rhinoceros.  From  various  comparilons  of  the  foflil  bones 
of  the  rhinoceros,  collected  from  very  different  regions, 
it  relults,  that  the  head  of  the  foflil  fpecies  is  not  only 
much  larger,  abfolutely,  but  that  it  is  alfo  much  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  limbs;  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  the  general  form  of  the  animal  mull  have 
been  very  different  from  that  of  the  now-living  Species. 
A  large  quadruped,  then,  of  a  fpecies  unknown  at  the  pre- 
fcut  day,  is  thus  found  buried,  M.  Cuvi&r  obierves,  in 
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numerous  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia ;  and  one  very  re¬ 
markable  circumftance  is,  that  it  has  not  been  brought 
from  afar ;  and  another,  that  it  has  not  been  by  any  (low 
and  infenfible  change  of  the  earth,  but  by  fam'e  fudden 
change,  that  this  fpecies  has  ceafed  to  exift.  The  whole 
rhinoceros,  found  with  its  flefli  and  fkin,  buried  in  the 
ice,  on  the  borders  of  the  Wiluji,  evidently  demonftrates, 
he  thinks,  thefe  two  proportions.  How,  he  alks,  could 
it  have  come  there  from  the  Indies,  or  from  any  other 
warm  country,  without  falling  to  pieces  ?  How  could  it 
have  been  preserved,  if  the  ice  had  not  involved  it  fud- 
denly  ?  and,  therefore,  how  could  it  have  been  involved 
in  this  manner,  if  the  change  of  climate  had  been  gradual 
and  infenfible  ? 

5.  Zoolithus  elephantis  ;  or  the  tulks,  grinders,  and 
bones,  of  the  elephant ;  found  in  various  bogs  of  England 
and  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  much  remains 
to  be  afcertained  with  refpedl  to  the  folfil  bones  of  the 
elephant,  of  which  conliderable  numbers  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  this  country;  but  no-wliere  are  they  fo  abundant 
as  in  Siberia.  In  America  the  remains  of  an  unknown 
fpecies  of  this  animal  are  alio  very  abundant.  The  ele¬ 
phantine  remains  which  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  have 
been  fuppofed  to  belong  to  no  fpecies  now  known ;  for, 
though  the  teeth  are  formed  of  plates  difpofed  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  in  the  Afiatic  elephant,  thefe  plates  are 
laid  to  be  thinner,  and  confequently  more  numerous. 
The  remains  of  elephants  difcovered  in  this  country  feem 
to  be  referrible,  in  moll  inltances,  to  the  Afiatic.  With 
regard  to  the  elephant  whole  remains  have  been  found  in 
America,  the  tooth  of  which  differs  effentially  from  all 
known  follil  or  recent  fpecies,  in  having  its  crown  cuf- 
pidated  and  covered  with  enamel,  there  exifts  at  prefent 
every  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  fpecies  now  extinfl. 
An  animal  of  this  kind,  with  its  flelh,  Ikin,  and  hair,  has 
been  lately  found  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pallas,  from 
the  Tanais  to  the  continental  angle  nearelt  to  America, 
there  is  hardly  a  river  in  this  immenfe  fpace,  efpecially 
in  the  plains,  upon  the  fliores  or  in  the  bed  of  which 
have  not  been  found  the  bones  of  elephants,  and  of  other 
animals  not  of  that  climate.  From  the  mountains  by 
which  Alia  is  bounded,  to  the  frozen  Ihores  of  the  ocean, 
all  Siberia  is  filled  with  prodigious  bones.  The  bell  follil 
ivory  is  found  in  countries  nearell  to  the  arflic  circle,  as 
well  as  in  the  eallern  countries,  which  are  much  colder 
than  Europe  under  the  fame  latitude ;  countries  in  which 
only  the  furface  of  the  ground  becomes  thawed  during 
the  fummer.  See  Mammoth,  and  Manis  megatherium, 
in  vol.  xiv. 

There  have  been  lately  found,  in  a  field  near  Brentford 
in  Middlefex,  teeth  and  bones  of  both  the  African  and 
Afiatic  elephants.  A  tulk  of  an  elephant  mealured,  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground,  nine  feet  three  inches;  but,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  remove  it,  it  broke  into  fmall  pieces.  Organic 
liemainsfound  by  Mr.  Trimmer, near  Brentford ;  Phil.Tranf. 

6.  Zoolithus  rofmari ;  the  head  of  the  morl'e.  (See 
Trichechus.)  Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bononia 
in  Italy. 

7.  Zoolithus  canis.  The  bones  of  an  unknown  carni¬ 
vorous  animal  were  found  by  Cuvier  in  the  plaller-ltone 
of  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  The  form  of  its  jaw-bones, 
the  number  of  its  grinders,  the  points  with  which  they 
are  armed,  indicate  that  this  fpecies  mull  belong  to  the 
genus  of  the  Canis.  It  however  does  not  exaflly  relemble 
any  known  fpecies  of  that  genus.  The  moil  linking  dif- 
tinilive  mark  is,  that  the  feventh  lower  grinder  is  the 
greatell  in  the  animal  of  Montmartre ;  whereas  it  is  the 
fifth  in  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  &c. 

8.  Zoolithus  foricis ;  the  lkeleton  of  the  Ihrew.  Found 
in  Bohemia,  buried  in  (hiitus. 

9.  Zoolithus  cervi ;  the  lkeleton,  horns,  or  feparate 
bones,  of  the  Hag.  Thefe  are  found  frequently  buried  in 
the  ground  in  fome  mountains  in  England  and  Ireland, 
efpecially  the  horns  of  the  inool'e-deer;  and  alio  in  the 


mountains  near  Baruth  in  Silefia,  fometimes  the  whole 
lkeleton,  and  fometimes  parts  only.  In  Ireland  there 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  deer,  of  a  fize  far  exceed¬ 
ing  any  now  known. 

10.  Zoolithus  bovis ;  the  lkeleton  of  the  ox.  Found 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  between  Querfurth  and 
Gutterlladt  in  Saxony.  The  Ikulls  of  two,  which  have 
been  deferibed  by  Pallas,  were  found  in  Siberia.  One  of 
thefe  he  referred  to  the  common  buffalo ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards-referred  it  to  a  particular  fpecies  named  ami,  ori¬ 
ginating  from  Thibet.  Cuvier  proves,  by  olleological 
comparifon,  that  this  Ikull  does  not  belong  to  the  buffalo. 
The  other  kind  appeared  to  Pallas  to  belong  to  the  buf¬ 
falo  of  the  Cape,  or  the  mulk-ox  of  Canada.  Cuvier  fliows 
that  they  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  former;  but, 
not  having  the  cranium  of  the  arni,  nor  the  mulk-  ox,  he 
does  not  lpeak  with  certainty  of  their  identity  or  non¬ 
identity  with  thefe  folfil  crania.  Cuvier  deferibes,  alfo, 
two  forts  of  crania  found  in  the  modes  in  the  department 
of  La  Somme,  and  which  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thole 
of  the  urus,  which  are  nearly  one-fourth  larger.  Mr. 
Trimmer  (Phil.  Tranf.  quoted  above)  dug  up,  near  Brent¬ 
ford,  the  horns,  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  Ikin,  of  an  ox. 
“  One  of  thefe  horns  (fays  he)  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
meafuring  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  and  found  it  to  be 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  large  end  ;  it  was  found  imprafticable  to  remove 
it,  otherwife  than  in  fragments,  which  I  have  preferved, 
and  have  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  a  confiderable  part 
of  it  together.  The  immenfe  fize  of  this  horn  is  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  another  horn  from  the  fame  fpot, 
which  meafures  but  fix  inches  in  length.  Though  this 
llratum  is  fo  extremely  produftive  of  the  remains  of  ani¬ 
mals,  yet  there  are  but  few  good  cabinet-fpecimens  from 
it,  owing,  it  is  prefumed,  to  their  having  been  crulhed  at 
the  time  they  were  buried,  and  to  the  injury  they  have 
fince  received  from  moillure.” 

11.  Zoolithus  equitis;  bones  and  teeth  of  the  horfe. 
The  remains  of  the  horfe  are  only  found  in  the  loofer 
alluvial  depolitions.  “  I  recolledl  no  inllance,  in  this 
illand,  (fays  Mr.  Parkinfon,)  in  which  its  remains  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  chemical  depofitions  which  pof- 
fefs  a  llony  hardnefs.  Thus  its  remains  are  frequently 
found  in  peat- beds,  in  gravel,  loam,  &c.  but  not  to  my 
recolleftion  in  limellone.  From  the  llrata  in  which  they 
exiil  being  frequently  contiguous  to  the  furface,  thefe 
remains  are  often  turned  up  with  the  plough ;  leldom 
exciting  much  notice,  from  their  not  being  confidered 
otherwife  than  as  the  remains  of  animals  of  but  late  ex- 
illence.  This  notion  has  of  courle  derived  confiderable 
fupport  from  the  circumftance  of  thefe  teeth,  bones,  &c. 
not  differing  from  the  living  fpecies  of  the  prefent  day. 
Although  lo  exattly  agreeing  with  thofe  of  the  prefent 
fpecies,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  horfe  are  often  found 
mingled  with  the  bones  of  thofe  animals  which  mull  have 
exifted  at  a  very  diftant  aera,  and  even  fometimes  with  the 
remains  of  thole  animals  which  are  now  unknown  to  us. 
Thus  I  have  met  with  them,  in  this  country,  in  the  fame 
ftratum  which  has  yielded  the  bones  of  the  great  Irilh  elk, 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  the  mammoth.  Cuvier  himfelf  faw  hundreds  of 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  horfes  taken  from  the  canal  of 
Ourcq,  mixed  with  thofe  of  elephants ;  fome  of  the  for¬ 
mer  being  really  petrified.  At  Canlladt,  in  Wirtemberg, 
they  are  found  in  prodigious  numbers,  with  the  bones  of 
elephants,  tigers,  rhinocerofes,  and  hyenas :  they  have  alfo 
been  found,  thus  affociated,  in  Italy,  in  different  parts  of 
France,  and  in  many  of  thole  beds,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  elephantine  remains  have  been  found. 
This,  as  is  jultly  obferved  by  M.  Cuvier,  is  defervedly  in- 
terellingj  iince,  from  the  remains  of  the  animals  with 
which  they  are  affociated,  it  is  probable  that  they  lived 
before  our  continents  exifted  in  their  prelent  Hate.”  Or¬ 
ganic  Remains,  vol.  iii. 

is.  Zoolithus  hippopotami;  teeth  and  other  bones  of 
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the  hippopotamus.  Teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  have  been 
found  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  in  Tufcany,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  fome  parts  of  Gloucefterfhire,  at 
Brentford,  and  at  Walton  in  Effex;  and  Cuvier  dilco- 
vered  the  remains  of  an  individual  of  this  genus,  not 
more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  common  fpecies.  “  The 
remains  of  this  animal  were  found  in  two  pieces  of  fand- 
ftone,  in  which  the  bones  and  teeth  were  difpofed  in  a 
manner  much  refembling  that  which  is  obfervable  in  the 
calcareous  and  ftalaCtitic  maffes  from  Gibraltar,  Dalmatia, 
and  Cette.  Unfortunately,  no  traces  exifted  by  which  it 
could  be  known  where  this  fand-ftone  had  been  found.” 
From  the  Hate  of  the  teeth,  and  the  advanced  progrefs  of 
the  oflification,  its  inferior  dimenfions  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  its  being  a  young  animal.  Beiides,  a 
marked  difference  was  obfervable  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

13.  Zoolithus  tapiri.  The  fame  indefatigable  anato- 
mift,  Cuvier,  communicated  to  the  Philomatic  Society  at 
Paris,  that  there  are  dug  up  in  France  the  bones  of  two 
kinds  of  tapirs  :  one  of  the  fize  of  the  common  tapir, 
which  is  no  longer  found  alive  in  America ;  and  the  other 
of  a  fize  equal  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  of  which 
living  individuals  no-where  exiff.  Both  thefe  kinds,  like 
the  common  tapir,  have  teeth  (grinders),  the  fummit  of 
which  is  marked  with  two  or  three  tranfverfe  eminences 
or  ridges  that  become  blunted  with  age.  Among  the 
animals  known  at  prefent,  there  is  none  but  the  lamantin 
(Trichechus  manatus)  which  participates  in  this  cha- 
rafter  with  the  tapir.  The  want  of  incifive  and  canine 
teeth,  however,  and  the  form  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  la¬ 
mantin,  by  no  means  permit  them  to  be  confounded  with 
thofe  of  the  tapir.  The  author  had  feen  two  confiderable 
portions  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  former,  or  fmall  fpecies, 
in  the  cabinet  of  C.  Dree.  They  were  found  on  the  laft 
declivities  of  the  Black  Mountain,  near  the  village  of 
Iffel,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  in  a  bed  of  coarfe 
gravel.  They  have  no  fenfible  difference  from  the  analo¬ 
gous  parts  of  the  common  tapir.  In  regard  to  the  large 
fpecies,  the  author  knows  of  four  fpecimens :  1.  An  ex¬ 
treme  grinder  found  in  a  ravine  near  Vienne  in  Dauphiny, 
and  defcribed  and  illuftrated  by  a  figure  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique  for  Feb.  1773.  a.  A  confiderable  portion  of  a 
grinder  found  by  C.  Gilet-Laumont  at  Saint-Lary,  in 
Comminge.  3.  The  germ  of  a  grinder  without  roots, 
preferved  in  the  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory.  4.  The  two 
halves  of  a  lower  jaw,  containing  each  five  grinders,  but 
broken  at  both  ends,  and  confequently  without  the  inci- 
fores  or  canine  teeth,  and  without  any  determinate  form. 
It  may  be  eafily  feen  that  four  of  thefe  grinders  have 
tranfverfe  eminences,  like  thofe  of  the  tapir;  and  that  the 
one  before  is  alone  flat  at  the  top,  and  without  any  pro¬ 
tuberance.  It  is  probable  that  the  animal  was  not  full 
grown,  fince  it  wanted  the  extreme  grinder  with  three 
protuberances,  and  that  the  one  next  to  it  was  not 
worn.  From  the  fize  of  thefe  teeth  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged  muff  in  bulk 
have  been  equal  at  leaft  to  the  hippopotamus,  or  perhaps 
to  the  elephant.  It  is  not  known  where  thefe  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  jaw  were  found ;  they  were  in  part  incrufted 
with  fand. 

Thefe  traces  of  the  Hippopotamus  and  Tapir  are  fub- 
verfive  of  the  theory  of  Faujas  and  others,  who  afcribe 
an  Afiatic  origin  to  our  fubterranean  exuvia;  of  mammi- 
ferous  quadrupeds. 

Mod  of  our  fcientific  readers  are  doubtlefs  aware  that, 
in  the  gypfum-quarries  near  Paris  alone,  M.  Cuvier  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  difcovery  of  two  genera,  containing  feven  or 
eight  different  fpecies  of  herbivorous  animals,  whofe  ana¬ 
logues  are  at  prefent  entirely  unknown.  The  firft,  which 
feems  to  have  formed  a  link  between  the  Tapir  and  the 
Rhinoceros,  he  named  Paleeotherium,  or  “ancient  beaft;” 
and  the  fecond,  Anoplutherium,  or  “  unarmed  beaft,”  on 
account  of  its  want  of  canine  teeth.  In  confequence  of 
much  careful  and  afliduous  inveftigation,  he  difcrimi- 
r.ated  four  fpecies  of  the  former,  namely,  magnum,  medium , 
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crajfum,  and  minus.  The  largeft  he  fuppofed  to  have  been 
about'  the  fize  of  a  common  cow,  or  fmall  horfe;  and  the 
final  left  not  larger  than  a  fox:  of  the  medium,  he  in  the 
year  1815  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Inftitute,  ahead,  re¬ 
cently  extradited  from  the  gyplum  of  Montmartre  near 
Paris  ;  this  head  was  complete,  and  confirms  all  the  con- 
cluiions  that  had  been  previonlly  deduced  from  the  de¬ 
tached  fragments.  The  largeft  of  the  other  genus,  A. 
commune,  he  conjectured  to  have  rather  exceeded  in  fize  the 
common  wild  boar  ;  the  medium  to  have  correfponded  in 
its  dimenfions  to  a  fmall  fheep  ;  and  the  minus  to  have  been 
confiderably  fmaller.  “  The  examination  of  fome  remains 
of  another  animal,  which  mult  have  been  about  the  fize  of  a 
rabbit,  led  him  to  fulpeft,  but  did  not  allow  him  to  de¬ 
termine,  that  there  had  exifted  a  fmaller  fpecies,  to  which 
he  would  have  given  the  name  of  minimus  [ minimum ]. 
He  found  fufficient  reafon  for  exultation,  at  having  been 
able  to  carry  his  difeoveries  thus  far,  confidering  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  fuch  inveftigations.  The  reader,  he  obferves, 
may  form  an  idea  of  it,  when  he  learns,  that  it  required 
fix  years  to  colleft  and  combine  the  materials  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  refpeCting  the  fore-feet  of  this  genus.” 

Mr.  Parkinfon,  (Organic  Remains,  vol.iii.)  after  having 
defcribed  the  aftonilhing  accumulation  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  animals  in  fome  of  the  caverns  of  Germany  and 
Hungary,  gives  his  willing  teftimony,  that  “  to  the  un¬ 
remitting  labours  of  M.  Cuvier  we  are  indebted  for  almoft 
every  important  information  relative  to  the  nature  of 
thefe  bones.  From  the  numerous  fpecimens  which  he  has 
obtained,  he  is  enabled  to  ftate  the  aftonilhing  faft,  that 
thefe  bones  are  fimilar,  in  the  feveral  caverns  of  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues ;  that  three- 
fourths  of  thefe  bones  belonged  to  a  fpecies  of  bear  not 
known  now  to  exift;  a  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  other 
fourth,  to  a  fpecies  of  hyena  now  exifting ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  fome  fpecies  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  to  the  wolf, 
dog,  fox,  polecat,  or  fome  fimilar  animals.” ' 

Ornithouthus. — The  body  or  parts  ofa  bird,  changed 
into  a  foflil  fubftance.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three 
fpecies. 

1.  Ornitholithus  roftri ;  the  beak.  Found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jena,  and  in  the  mountains  on  the  confines 
of  Swifferland,  fometimes  perfect,  fometimes  only  im- 
prefled  on  a  fchiftofe  fwineftone. 

2.  Ornitholithus  offium;  the  bones  of  birds.  Found  in 
Silefia. 

3.  Ornitholithus  'plumarum ;  the  feathers  of  birds. 
Found  principally  at  Oeningen,  on  the  confines  of  Swif¬ 
ferland,  impreffed  on  a  fchiftofe  fwineftone. 

Notwithftanding  this  enumeration,  the  foflil  remains  of 
birds  are  very  rarely  met  with,  though,  as  Parkinfon  fays, 
they  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  even  defcribed,  by 
different  authors.  Foflils  much  refembling  the  beaks  of 
birds  are  fometimes  found,  but  thefe  are  luppofed  to  be 
parts  of  fillies.  Several  0/  thofe  fpecimens  which  have 
been  fpoken  of,  as  petrifactions  of  whole  birds,  and  of 
their  nefts,  have  been  merely  calcareous  incrqftations  of 
very  modern  formation.  Bones  very  much  refembling 
the  bones  of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  calcareous 
ftone  of  Oxfordlhire,  and  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  of 
Germany. 

Amphibiolithus. — The  body  or  fome  part  of  an  am¬ 
phibious  animal,  changed  into  a  foflil  fubftance.  Of  this 
four  fpecies  are  mentioned. 

1.  Amphibiolithus  teftudinis ;  the  tortoife.  This  has 
been  found  entire,  or  in  parts,  fometimes  in  the  ftone- 
quarries  of  Oxfordlhire;  in  a  bed  of  lchift  in  Swifferland 3 
on  St.  Peter’s  Mountain,  near  Maeftricht, in  Brabant;  in 
Malta ;  in  Leipfic,  and  other  parts  of  Saxony ;  in  a  quarry 
about  half  a  mile  from  Swanfea,  in  the  Ille  of  Purbeck, 
at  the  depth  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  A  foflil  turtle, 
from  a  quarry  in  Dorfetlhire,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  to  the  Linnasan  Society,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1813. 
The  fpecimen  was  very  perfeCl,  and  exhibited  the  fliell  of 
the  turtle  almoft  complete.  The  quarry,  from  the  pieces 
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of  ftone  attached  to  the  fpecimen,  appeared  to  be  lime- 
ilone.  Another  fpecimen  of  foffil  turtle  was  found  in 
this  quarry  ;  but  it  was  broken  in  taking  it  out. 

2.  Amphibiolithus  ranse;  the  toad  or  frog.  The  head 
of  a  frog  found  in  a  bed  of  fchift  in  Swifierland ;  and  an 
entire  petrified  toad  in  a  fiaty  fvvineftone  at  Oeningen. 

3.  Amphibiolithus  crocodili ;  the  entire  (keleton  of  a 
crocodile.  A  fpecimen  of  this  was  found  near  Eifton  in 
Gloucelterfhire,  in  indurated  clay  ;  and  others  near  Drax 
in  Aquitain,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  fifty  yards  under  the 
lurface  of  the  earth  ;  near  Suhl  in  Henneburg,  and  near 
Boll  in  Wirtemberg,  in  a  fiaty  ftone. 

The  large  animal,  whole  foffil  remains  are  found  in  the 
quarries  of  Maeftricht,  has  been  defervedly  a  frequent  ob- 
je£l  of  admiration ;  and  the  beautiful  appearance  which 
its  remains  poflefs,  in  confequence  of  their  excellent  ftate 
of  prefervation,  in  a  matrix  which  admits  of  their  fair  dis¬ 
play,  has  occafioned  every  fpecimen  of  this;  foffil  to  be 
highly  valued.  The  lower  jaw  of  this  animal,  with  fome 
other  fpecimens  which  were  prefented  by  Dr.  Peter  Cam¬ 
per  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  are  now'  in  the  Rri- 
tifti  Mufeum,  are  among  the  moil  fplendid  and  interefting 
fofiils  in  exiftence. 

In  1770,  the  workmen,  having  difeovered  part  of  an 
enormous  head  of  an  animal  imbedded  in  the  lolid  ftone, 
in  one  of  the  fubterranean  paflages  of  the  mountain,  gave 
information  to  M.  Hoffman,  who,  with  the  molt  zealous 
afiiduity,  laboured  until  he  had  difengaged  this  aftonifiiing 
foflil  from  its  matrix.  But,  when  this  wras  done,  the  fruits' 
of  his  labours  were  wrefted  from  him  by  an  ecclefiaftic, 
who  claimed  it  as  being  proprietor  of  the  land  over  the 
fpot  on  which  it  was  found.  Hoffman  defended  his  right 
in  a  court  of  juftice;  but  the  influence  of  the  chapter 
was  employed  againft  him,  and  he  was  doomed  not  only 
to  the  Ids  of  this  ineftimable  foffil,  but  to  the  payment  of 
heavy  law-expences.  But  in  time,  juftice,  M.  Faujas  fays, 
though  tardy,  at  laft  arrived — the  troops  of  the  French 
republic  lecured  this  treafure,  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  National  Mufeum.  The  length  of  the  cervical,  dorfal, 
and  lumbar,  vertebrae,  appears  to  have  been  about  nine 
feet  five  inches,  and*that  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  about 
ten  feet :  adding  to  which  the  length  of  the  head,  which 
may  be  reckoned,  conlidering  the  lofs  of  the  intermaxil¬ 
lary  bones,  at  leaft  at  four  feet,  wre  may  fafely  conclude 
the  whole  length  of  the  Ikeleton  of  the  animal  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  very  nearly  to  twenty- four  feet.  The  head  is  a 
iixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal  j  a  proportion  ap¬ 
proaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  crocodile.  The  tail 
muft  have  been  very  ftroiig,  and  its  width  at  its  extremity 
muft  have  rendered  it  a  molt  powerful  oar,  and  have  en¬ 
abled  the  animal  to  have  oppoled  the  moft  agitated  wa¬ 
ters,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  M.  Adrien  Camper. 
From  this  circumftance,  and  from  the  other  remains  which 
accompany  thofe  of  this  animal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  having  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  Taking  all 
thefe  circumstances  into  conlideration,  M.  Cuvier  con¬ 
cludes,  and  certainly  on  fair,  if  not  indilputable,  grounds, 
that  this  animal  muft  have  formed  an  intermediate  genus 
between  thefe  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe  which  have  an 
extenfive  and  forked  tongue,  which  include  the  monitors 
and  the  common  lizards,  and  thofe  which  have  a  Ihort 
tongue  and  the  palate  armed  with  teeth,  which  comprile 
the  iguanas,  marbres,  and  anolis.  This  genus,  he  thinks, 
couid  only  have  been  allied  to  the  crocodile  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  characters  of  the  lizards. 

M.  Guerfarft,  profefior  of  natural  liiftory  at  Rouen, 
tranlmitted  to  M.  Cuvier,  for  the  purpofie  of  examination, 
a  quantity  of  bones  found  in  the  rocks  in  the  environs  of 
Hcnfieur,  by  the  abbe  Bachelet,  and  which  belonged  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  central  fchool  of  Rouen.  Cuvier  has 
difeovered  among  thele  bones  thole  of  a  kind  of  crocodile, 
hitherto  unknown,  and  very  different  from  the  foffil  ani¬ 
mal  of  Maeftricht,  delcribed  above,  which  iome  coniider 
gs  a  crocodile  alio.  The  jaw-bones  of  this  crocodile  of 
Honfleur  refeinble  in  their  prolongation  thole  of  the  ga- 
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vial,  (Lacerta  gangetica,)  only  the  teeth  are  not  fo  equal, 
and  the  futures  of  the  bones  are  differently  figured.  The 
moft  ftriking  difference  is  in  the  vertebrae ;  thofe  of  all 
the  known  crocodiles  have  the  anterior  face  of  their  body 
concave,  and  the  pofterior  convex  ;  in  that  of  Honfteur  it 
is  precifely  the  contrary.  The  apophyfes  of  thefe  verte¬ 
brae  are  alfo  more  complex  than  in  the  ordinary  croco¬ 
diles.  This  animal  appears  to  be  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length  ;  its  bones  are  petrified,  and  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 
Their  hollow  parts  are  filled  with  pyrites.  They  were 
found  in  a  marly  kind  of  ftone,  very  hard,  of  a  greyilh 
colour,  and  from  which  they  could  not  be  difengaged 
without  difficulty. 

Remains  of  crocodiles  have  alfo  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  France  ;  as,  at  Angers  and  Mans.  Some  of  thefe 
remains  feem  to  Ihow,  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  foffil  fpecies 
above  noticed  is  alfo  found  in  other  parts  of  France  be- 
fides  Honfleur  and  Havre. 

The  remains  of  crocodiles  have  been  alfo  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England  ;  but  particularly  on  the  coaft  of 
Dorietfhire,  and  of  Yorkfhire,  near  Whitby  ;  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bath  ;  and  near  Newark  in  Nottingham- 
Ihire.  Somerletlhire,  particularly  in  the- neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  the  cliffs  on  the  Dorletfhire  or  fouthern  coaft, 
and  on  the  Yorkfhire  or  northern  coaft,  are  the  places  in 
this  ifland  in  which  the  remains  of  the  animals  of  this 
tribe  have  been  chiefly  found.  The  matrix  in  which 
they  are-found  is  in  general  fimilar  to  that  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  containing  the  foffils  of  Honfleur 
and  Havre — a  blue  limeftone,  becoming  almoft  black 
when  wetted.  This  defeription  exadtly  agrees  with  the 
limeftone  of  Charmouth,  Lime,  See.  in  Dorletfhire,  on  the 
oppofite  coaft  to  that  of  France,  on  which  Havre  and  Hon¬ 
fleur  are  fituated.  At  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where 
thefe  foffils  are  alfo  found,  the  ftone  is  indeed  fomewhat 
darker  than  in  the  former  places ;  but  no  difference  is 
obfervable  which  can  be  regarded  a9  offering  any  forcible 
oppofition  to  the  probability  of  the  original  identity  of 
this  ftratum,  which  is  obferved  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
France,  on  the  oppofite  fouthern  Englifh  coaft,  and  at  the 
oppoffte  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland.  Some  of  thefe 
remains  are  alfo  found  in  quarries  of  common  coarfe  grey 
and  whitifh  limeftone.  Inftances  of  this  kind  of  matrix, 
for  thefe  remains,  are  obfervable  in  the  quarries  between 
Bath  and  Briftol.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawker,  of  Woodchefter, 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  pofieffes,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handfomefl 
fpecimens  of  the  remains  of  the  crocodile  that  has  been 
found  in  this  ifland.  It  was  found  by  him  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bath,  and  contains  great  part  of  the  head 
and  of  the  trunk  of  the  animal. 

Of  the  crocodile  or  alligator  difeovered  at  Whitby  in 
Yorkfhire,  we  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  figure,  from  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  jo. 

“  On  the  3d  of  January,  17  58,  was  difeovered  on  the 
fea-lhore,  about  half  a  mile  from  Whitby,  part  of  the 
bones  of  a  large  animal.  The  ground  they  lay  in  was 
what  they  call  alum-rock ;  a  kind  of  black  Hate,  that 
might  be  taken  up  in  flakes,  and  was  continually  wearing 
away  by  the  furf  of  the  fea,  and  the  wafhing  of  ftones,  fluid, 
&c.  over  it  every  tide.  There  were  leveral  regular  ftrafa 
or  layers  of  ftone,  of  fome  yards  thicknefs,  that,  ran  along 
the  cliff,  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon  and  to  each  other  ; 
lo  that  this  animal  could  not  have  been  upon  the  lurface, 
and  in  a  feries  of  years  have  funk  down  to  where  it  was 
found. 

“  The  place  wdiere  thefe  bones  lay  was  frequently  co¬ 
vered  with  lea-fapd,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  feldonl 
quite  bare  ;  which  w'as  the  occafion  of  their  being  rarely 
feen.  The  iubftance  of  the  bones,  with  their  pcriofteuin, 
on  the  covered  or  under  fide,  in  moft  parts  remain  entire, 
and  their  native  colour  in  fome  places  in  a  good  meafure 
preferved,  and  the  teeth  with  their  frnooth  polifli  plainly 
to  be  dilcovered.  Part  of  the  mandible  near  the  extre¬ 
mity  was  covered  with  a  fhelf  of  the  rock  about  three 
inches  thick;  which  being  cut  away  and  repioved,  both 
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the  mandibles  appeared  under  it  complete,  with  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  and  under  one.  plainly  locking  or  palling  by 
each  other.  Thefe  appeared  to  be  of  the  dentes  exerti  or 
fang  kind,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  mandible,  and  farther  backwards  they  were  not  ob- 
ferved.  From  this  ledge  or  flielf  the  mandible  is  fingle, 
and  appears  to  be  the  upper  one  of  the  living  animal ;  and, 
from  the  head  not  being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  body, 
that  part  has  been  inverted,  or  quite  turned  over,  and  the 
body  itfelf,  as  appears  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
vertebra,  lies  on  the  right  fide.  There  appears  one  row 
of  teeth  only  on  each  fide  of  the  mandible,  and  they  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  alunder.  The  mandible, 
the  cranium,  and  the  vertebra,  were  attempted  to  be 
taken  up  whole;  but  the  bones,  being  rendered  extremely 
brittle,  and  the  rock  in  which  they  were  fixed  being  a 
brittle  blackilh  Hate,  with  joints  or  filfures  running  in 
every  direction,  would  not  hold  together:  the  whole 
therefore  fell  in  many  pieces,  the  vertebra  in  the  joints 
only,  which  makes  them  eafy  to  join  together  again,  and  be- 
fides  lhows  very  plainly  the  tranfverfe  and  fpinal  procefles, 
with  the  foramen  in  the  latter  for  the  fpinal  marrow. 
This,  with  what  has  been  before  remarked,  will  fuflici- 
ently  prove  this  to  have  been  an  animal  of  the  quadruped, 
and  probably,  from  the  lhape  of  the  cranium  peculiar  to 
filhes,  of  the  amphibious,  kind.  At  the  fame  time  many 
pieces  of  the  coftae,,  or  ribs,  as  broken  and  cruflied  up 
againft  the  vertebra,  were  plainly  vifible.  The  cavities  of 
all  the  bones  were  filled  with  a  fubftance,  which  appeared 
the  fame  as  the  rock  itfelf;  and  the  fubftance  on  each 
fide  the  vertebra,  as  they  lay,  was  a  mixture  of  fparry 
concreted  matter  with  that  of  the  rock  itfelf,  which  is  a 
blackilh  Hate.  The  animal,  when  living,  mull  have  been 
at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long. 

“  This  Ikeleton  lay  about  fix  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  which  is  about  fixty  yards  in  perpendicular  height ; 
and  mull  have  been  covered  by  it  probably  not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  cliff  there  is  compofed  of 
various  ftrata,  beginning  from  the  top,  of  earth,  clay,  marl, 
ffones  both  hard  and  loft,  of  various  thicknefi'es,  and  in¬ 
termixed  with  each  other,  till  it  comes  down  to  the  black 
Hate  or  alum  rock ;  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in 
this  rock,  this  Ikeleton  lay  horizontally,  and  exa&ly  as 
deiigned  on  the  Plate.  The  probability  that  this  cliff  has 
formerly  covered  the  animal,  and  extended  much  more 
into  the  fea,  is  not  in  the  leaft  doubted  of  by  thofe  that 
know  it.  The  various  ftrata,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are 
daily  mouldering  and  falling  down  ;  and  the  bottom, 
being  the  llaty  alum-rock,  is  alfo  daily  beaten,  walhed, 
and  worn  away,  and  the  upper  parts  undermined,  whence 
many  thoufand  tuns  often  tumble  down  together.  Many 
perfons  now  living,  whofe  teftimony  can  be  no  way 
doubted  of,  remember  this  very  cliff  extending  in  fome 
places  twenty  yards  farther  out  than,  it  does  at  prelent. 
In  fhort,  thefe  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  at  the  beginning 
it  muft  have  extended  near  a  mile  farther  down  to  the  fea 
than  it  does  at  prefent ;  and  fo  much  the  fea  has  there 
gained  of  the  land. 

«  Thefe  are  the  principal  faCts  and  circumftances  at¬ 
tending  the  fituation  and  dilcovery  of  this  Ikeleton ; 
which,  from  the  condition  it  is  in,  and  from  the  particular 
difpofition  of  the  ftrata  above  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
feem  clearly  to  eftablifh  the  opinion,  and  almoft  to  a  de- 
monftration,  that  the  animal  itfelf  muft  have  been  ante¬ 
diluvian,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  buried  or 
brought  there  any  otherwife  than  by  the  force  of  the 
waters  of  the  univerfal  deluge.  The  different  ftrata  above 
this  Ikeleton  never  could  have  been  broken  through  at 
any  time,  in  order  to  bury  it,  to  fo  great  a  depth  as  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  confequently 
it  .muft  have  been  lodged  there,  if  not  before,  at  leaft  at  the 
time  when  thofe  ftrata  were  formed.” 

This  Ikeleton  remains  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal 
Society  :  it  is  underftcod  to  be  what  in  our  fyftem  is  called 
Lacerta.  Gangetica,  or  the  Gangetic  crocodile;  by  the 
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French  gavial.  It  is  reprefented  on  Plate  VIII.  at  fig.  1. 
A,  B,  C,  the  head  and  jaw,  not  in  the  fame  line  or  range 
with  the  reft  of  the  bones,  g,  h,  a  bone,  with  its  pro- 
ceffes,  in  this  part,  is  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  to  that  which 
includes  the  brain  in  fifties.  The  part  between  the  bone 
and  outlines  appeared  to  be  a  fmooth  membrance ;  but 
was  fo  thin,  that  in  taking  up  it  broke.  It  is  evident  this 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  head  inverted.  B,  C,  the  upper 
jaw  entire,  and  in  fome  places  covered  with  the  inferior  one 
for  four  or  five  inches  together.  Where  this  happens,  the 
vacuity  is  filled  with  matter  like  the  rock  in  which  it  lay  ; 
and  there  are  large  teeth  in  each  jaw,  at  Inch  diftances, 
and  fo  pofited,  that  thofe  in  one  jaw  fill  up  the  vacui¬ 
ties  in  the  other,  and  appear  like  one  continued  row,  the 
mouth  being  lliut.  Where  there  is  only  the  upper  jaw  re¬ 
maining,  there  are  no  teeth  ;  but  the  fockets  are  vifible 
and  deep,  and  at  the  fame  diftances  from  each  other  as  the 
teeth  in  the  other  part  of  the  jaw.  The  tip  or  extremity 
of  the  bill  was  entire  for  four  or  five  inches,  having  both 
jaws,  with  their  teeth,  and  towards  the  point  large  fanp-s-. 
Part  of  the  jaw  and  head  were  covered  with  the  rock  ; 
which  was  removed  before  they  appeared  as  in  the  figure. 
A,  D,  F,  G,  cavities  in  the  rock,  about  two  inches  deep, 
where  the  wanting  vertebra  are  fuppofed  to  have  lain,  as 
they  are  exa&Iy  fuited  to  have  received  them.  D,  F,  ten 
vertebrae,  from  three  to  four  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  three  inches  long,  fome  of  them  feparated  in  taking 
up.  They  were  about  two  inches  in  the  rock.  At  E^, 
fomething  like  bone  was  obferved  to  llretch  from  the  ver¬ 
tebra,  and  the  workmen  began  to  cut  at, what  was  thought 
a  proper  diitance  ;  but  found  they  cut  through  a  bone; 
and  with  the  vertebra  brought  tip  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  os  femoris,  with  the  ball,  covered  with  the  periofteum ; 
but  the  animal  had  been  fo  cruflied  hereabouts,  that  little 
of  the  focket  or  os  innominata  could  be  made  out.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  ribs  came  up  with  the  vertebras  :  they  were 
broken,  and  laid  parallel  to  the  vertebra; ;  but  not  quite 
clofe,  there  being  fome  of  the  rock  between  them.  G,  H, 
twelve  vertebra  remaining  in  the  rock,  with  which  they 
are  almoft  covered,  efpecially  towards  the  extremity,  a,  a,as 
ammonitae,  or  lhake-ilones,  which  were  lying  about  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  fame  ftratum. 

4.  Amphibiolithus  falamandra  ;  ikeleton  of  a  falaman- 
der.  Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  there  was  dilcovered,  in 
the  quarries  of  Oeningen,  near  the  Lake  of  Conltance,  a 
petrified  Ikeleton,  which  Scheuchzer,  a  naturalift  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  took  for  the  Ikeleton  of  a  man,  and  which  he  had 
engraved  by  the  title  of  A  Man  eoiemporary  with  the  De¬ 
luge.  Later  naturalifts  conjectured  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  filli.  M.  Cuvier,  from  the  mere  infpe&ion 
of  the  plate  publifhed  by  Scheuchzer,  conceived  it  to  be 
an  unknown  and  gigantic  fpecies  of  falamander.  Having 
taken  a  journey  to  Haarlem,  where  this  celebrated  foil'll 
is  preferved,  in  the  Teylerian  Mufeum,  and  obtained  per- 
miflion  of  Mr.  Van  Marum,  the  director,  to  cut  away  the 
ftone,  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  bare  fuch  parts  of  the  ike¬ 
leton  as  were  ftill  enveloped  in  it,  M.  Cuvier  difeovered 
paws,  with  their  bones,  toes,  fmall  ribs,  teeth  along  two 
large  jaws,  in  fliort,  all  thofe  charadteriftic  parts,  which 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  ikeleton  actually  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Jalamander.  He  exhibited  to  the  Royal  In- 
ftitute  of  France,  in  18 14,  a  drawing  of  this  foil'll  thus  com¬ 
pletely  dilengaged?  which  he  deiigns  to  fend,  with  a  de^ 
feription,  to  the  academy  of  Haarlem. 

It  will  appear  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  fpe- 
cimens  of  foflil  amphibia  that  have  been  difeovered  are  all 
of  that  divifion  called  Reptilia,  reptiles,  and  chiefly  of 
the  genera  Teftudo  and  Lacerta  ;  while  of  the  Serpentes, 
or  ferpents,  none  have  been  found.  Although  the  term 
Jhahe-Jiune  is  abundantly  familiar  to  ordinary  ears,  it  is 
merely  a  popular  name  for  the  cornu  ammonis,  which  is 
a  petrified  fhell ;  but  fome  German  dealers  in  foflils  very 
dexterouily  adjuil  to  the  latter  the  fculptured  head  of  a 
fnake,  and  pals  the  preparation  with  the  credulous  for  a 
petrified  ferpent.  If,  however,  no  well-attefted  inftances 
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of  mineralized  ferpents  are  on  record,  not  a  few  very 
ftriking  remnants  of  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  the  larger 
forts  of  lizards,  hive  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  fome  of 
the  full  comparative  nnatomifts  of  the  age.  Mr.  Parkin- 
fon  has  allotted  two  letters  (Organic  Remains,  voi.  iii.) 
to  the  general  confideration  of  this  part  of  his  fubjebl,  and 
another  tc  that  of  the  large  amphibiolite  of  St.  Peter’s 
Mountain,  which  has  been  afcertained  to  be  neither  a 
whale  nor  a  crocodile,  but,  moft  probably,  as  Cuvier  has 
nearly  demonftrated,  one  of  an  intermediate  genus  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  tlve  lizard-tribe  which  have  an  ex  ten  file 
and  forked  tongue,  and  thofe  which  have  a  fhort  tongue 
and  the  palate  armed  with  teeth.  Of  fourteen  kinds  of 
foil'll  tortoifes  which  have  been  obferved,  one  only  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  a  known  fpecies  ;  while,  of  the  remaining 
thirteen,  it  is  fuppofed  that  none  can  be  referred  to  any 
known  fpecies,  but  five  of  them  are  decidedly  non-de- 
fcripts.  The  author  is,  however,  fully  aware  that  the  ob- 
febvations  even  of  the  enlightened,  on  thefe  and  fimilar 
productions,  are  very  liable  to  error.  “  Thus  has  Faujas 
St.  Fond,  in  the  elegant  work  where  he  has  difplayeii  fo 
many  remains  of  thefe  animals,  millaken  the  Ihoulder- 
bone  of  a  tortoife  for  the  horn  of  a  flag ;  fragments  of  the 
breall-bones  of  a  tortoife  for  the  branched  part  of  the 
horns  of  the  elk  ;  and  two  bones  of  the  carpus,  belong¬ 
ing  alfo  to  the  tortoife,  for  the  pubis  and  the  clavicle  of 
a  crocodile.” 

Ichthyouthus.— The  body  or  parts  of  a  fifli  changed 
into  a  foflil  fubltance. 

The  foflil  fifli  of  Monte  Bolcais  efteemed  by  naturalifts 
one  of  the  molt  curious  veftiges  of  the  primordial  organic 
world.  Defcription  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  won¬ 
derful  phenomenon,  which  was  viewed  with  admiration, 
on  the  fpot,  by  Mr.  Graydon,  in  June  1791  ;  and  the  re- 
i'ult  of  his  furvey  was  publilhed  in  the  Tranf.  of  the  Royal 
Irilh  Academy,  vol.  v.  1794..  Monte  Bolca  is  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Verenefe  territory,  about  fifty  miles  nearly 
weft  from  Venice.  It  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  forms  one  of  the  chain  of  fecondary 
bills  that  rife  in  l'uccefiion,  and  terminate  in  the  Alps  of 
the  hilhopric  of  Trent.  The  adjoining  country  is  co¬ 
vered  with  the  productions  of  extinCt  volcanoes,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  abounds  with  trapp,  hornblende,  and  bafaltic 
columns.  The  whole  of  the  hill,  except  the  quarries  in 
which  the  filh  are  found,  appears  to  be  compofed  of  fimi¬ 
lar  materials.  Thefe  quarries  conlift  of  calcareous  ftone, 
of  a  fchiftous  ItruCture,  capable  of  being  fplitinto  flags  of 
various  dimentions.  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  whitifl),  its 
grain  dull  and  earthy,  it  has  a  ItruCture  rather  foft,  and 
emits,  when  rubbed  or  ['craped,  a  peculiar  fetid  odour. 
The  manner  of  working  thel'e  hones  is  by  detaching  from 
the  face  of  the  quarry  moderate-iized  blocks,  which  are 
then  draw  n  out,  let  on  edge,  and  quickly  1'plit  with  fharp- 
fided  hammers  or  wedges,  the  workmen  glancing  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  to  oblerve  if, there  be  any  mark  of  fiih, 
or  other  organic  fubllance  ;  when  they  difcover  l'uch,  if 
they  happen  to  be  (battered,  as  they  generally  are,  by  the 
ru-de  manner  of  opening,  and  the  fragile  texture  of  the 
(tone,  they  fet  about  to  colleCt  all  the  fragments  that 
compofe  the  piece  as  carefully  as  poflible,  detaching  alfo 
from  the  great  ftone  l'uch  parts  as  may  remain  adhering 
to  it.  When  their  day’s  work  is  finifhed,  they  bring  their 
collections  to  their  houfes,  until  they  happen  to  go  ei¬ 
ther  to  market,  or  on  any  other  occalion,  to  Verona, 
w  hen  they  take  them  in  balkets,  juft  as  they  are,  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  foil,  who  is  their  landlord  and  employer  ; 
or  frequently  to  (ell  underhand,  for  their  own  profit,  to 
fome  naturalift  there,  or  to  iome  other  (hops  that  vend 
thefe  productions.  Thofe  who  receive  them  in  this  man¬ 
ner  from  the  peafants  are  then  obliged  to  employ  a  fkilful 
ftone -cutter  to  find  and  arrange  together  the  leveral  frag¬ 
ments  that  compofe  each  piece,  and  fineer  or  cement  them 
on  another  ftone  of  the  lame  kind,  which  is  fometimes 
done  with  luch  art  and  exaftnefs  that  it  is  not  eaiy  to  dif- 
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cern  where  they  have  been  joined  ;  and  thus  the  fpeci- 
mens  are  made  up  for  cabinets,  or  for  (ale. 

Befides  this  principal  quarry,  there  are  two  or  three 
others  precifely  fimilaP  and  equally  rich  in  foflil  filh  ;  but 
the  peafantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  being  very  poor,  and 
unaflifted  by  any  appropriate  funds,  have  not  been  able 
to  clear  away  the  bearing,  and  to  prepare  for  working 
thefe  with  advantage.  The  ground  belonged  to  fignor 
Bozza,  formerly  an  apothecary  of  Verona,  whofe  cabinet 
has  long  attracted  the  notice  of  naturalifts  and  travellers. 
Flis  whole  collection,  however,  with  the  quarries,  was 
recently  purchafed,  at  a  very  confiderable  expenfe,  by  the 
marquis  Gazoia,  of  that  city.  A  fcientific  catalogue  of 
their  fpecimcns  was  communicated  by  thole  gentlemen 
to  the  author  of  this  paper.  The  cabinet  contains  al¬ 
ready  above  a  hundred  different  fpecies  of  filh,  having 
their  features  diltinCtly  imprefled.  What  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  thefe  filh  are  defcribedas  the  modern  natives  of 
various  feas  moft  remote  from  each  other;  and  not  of 
Europe  only,  but  of  Afia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  South 
Sea,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America.  Nay,  fome 
few  are  inhabitants  of  frefh  water;  and  others  belong  to 
fpecies  now  extinft,  or  to  which  no  fimilar  living  fpecies 
have  yet  been  dilcovered.  The  filh  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  therefore  appear  very  dilfinClly  on  the  light 
ground  of  the  ftone;  they  lie  flat  between  the  lamina:  ; 
their  profile,  and  their  leveral  parts,  little,  if  at  all,  dif- 
torted  from  their  natural  lhape  and  dimeniions,  except 
that  in  fome  cafes  the  ftone  inclofing  them  leems  to  have 
fuffered  Come  little  difturbance,  as  if  by  fettlement,  after 
their  inclomre  ;  bywffiich  they  are  found,  at  times,  lome- 
vvhat  fractured,  and  the  parts  a  little  disjoined.  Their 
whole  form  is  well  defined  ;  but  the  harder  parts,  fuch  as 
the  head,  fins,  lpine,  with  the  bones  that  branch  from  it 
on  either  fide,  and  indeed  all  the  bones  in  general,  as 
well  as  fome  the  fcales,  are  remarkably  well  exprefled. 
The  dark-brown  matter  compofing  thefe  fifli  remains  dif- 
tinff,  and  may  be  picked  off  from  the  ftone,  and  projects 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  each  part  in  its  natural 
ftate.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  rather  gloffy  through  its 
lubftance,  except  in  fome  of  the  groffer  bones,  fuch  as  the 
joints  of  the  vertebras,  which,  though  of  this  appearance 
externally,  are  found,  when  broken,  to  coniift  internally 
of  laminar  cryftallized  fpar.  To  thofe  who  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  fpecimens  of  thefe  fiih,  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  proper  to  mention,  that,  when  the  leaves  of  ftone  that 
enclofe  them  are  opened,  the  forms  are  found -equally  im- 
preffed  on  each  of  the  oppolite  (ides ;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence  however,  that  more  or  lefs  of  the  prominent  brown 
matter  of  the  bones,  fins,  and  other  parts,  fometimes  ad¬ 
heres  to  one  leaf  and  fometimes  to  another,  or  frequently 
is  divided  between  both  ;  the  prominences  on  one  fide, 
when  the  pieces  have  been  carefully  and  well  put  toge¬ 
ther,  being  exaftly  anfwered  by  correfponding  hollows  on 
the  other  ;  and  thus  the  more  valuable  fpecimens  are 
formed  in  duplicates.  This,  properly  confidered,  mull 
furelymake  the  difficulty  of  fabrication;  in  l'uch  inltances 
at  lead,  l'o  great,  that  it  may  well  be  deemed  infurmount- 
able  ;  and,  if  not  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe  itlelf,  yet  de¬ 
cidedly  lb  at  fuch  expenfe,  as  either  the  capital  of  the  late 
proprietor,  or  the  prices  of  which  he  fometimes  parted 
with  fpecimens,  would  bear;  fome,  in  his  as  well  as  in 
the  marquis  Gazola’s  own  cabinet,  were  of  an  immenle 
fize  ;  certainly,  as  the  catalogue  mentions,  fully  three  feet 
long.  .  . 

The  paucity  of  foflil  fifli  is  attributed,  by  M.  Faujas,  to 
the  quicknefs  with  which  fifli  are  decompofed  after  death, 
and  to  the  vail  number  which  are  deftroyed  by  the  ftrong 
devouring  the  weak.  But  thel'e  two  circumftances,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parkinfon,  by  no  means  account  for 
this  interelling  faCt.  It  is  true,  that  the  flelh  may,  if  ex- 
poled  to  the  air,  loon  run  into  putrefaction  ;  but  even 
then,  the  bones  in  the  fpinous  fillies,  and  the  leales  and 
lpicuke,  would  be  left ;  the  two  latter  being,  as  has  been 
a  obferved 
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©Vfcrved  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  true  bony  fubftances,  contain¬ 
ing  much  phofphat  of  lime,  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  membranaceous  part  than  in  common  bone.  The 
deftruftive  wars  between  thefe  animals  mull  immediately 
be  feen  to  have  no  bearing  on  this  particular  faft ;  fince, 
if  the  waters  continued  to  be  well  peopled,  the  number  of 
foflils  of  this  clafs  would  mot  be  thereby  dimini  (lied. 

The  fame  writer  conceives  that  the  opinion  of  the  filh 
of  Vellena  Nuova  having  been  inftantly  killed,  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  pofition  and  the  horizontal  and  tranquil 
fituation  in  which  they  are  found:  (Effai  de  Geologic, 
p.  107.)  It  may  be  fufficient  to  lliow  how  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  this  reafoning,  to  obferve,  that  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Werner  has  deduced  the  lame  inference  from 
the  oppofite  faft ;  he  being  of  opinion,  from  the  contorted 
alpeft  of  the  filh  in  the  bituminous  Hate  of  Mansfeldt, 
that  the  filh  have  been  fuddenly  killed  by  an  irruption 
or  inftantaneous  formation  of  fulphureo-metallic  matter. 
3Mor  does  the  particular  circumftance  which  has  been  fo 
much  infilled  upon,  as  a  proof  of  this  opinion  of  M.  Faujas, 
appear  to  be  at  all  conclufive.  One  of  the  fpecimens  from 
Vellena  Nuova,  in  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hillory  at  Paris, 
is  a  pike  which  has  died  with  another  filh  of  the  fame 
fpecies  Hill  in  his  throat;  it  having  been  fuppofed  that 
its  inftantaneous  death  was  produced  by  a  fudden  vol¬ 
canic  eruption  into  the  water,  at  the  moment  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  fwallowed  its  prey.  The  faft,  however,  really  is,  that 
folfil  filh  are  found  in  all  the  different  quarries  in  which 
they  exift,  in  almoft  every  Hate  and  pofition  which  can 
be  conceived ;  fometimes  with  their  altered  flelh  Hill 
covering  their  bones,  and  at  other  times  the  Ikeleton  only 
is  prelerved.  Many  are  feen  laid  out  in  a  ilraight  line  ; 
but  nearly  as  many  are  alfo  feen  in  various  contorted 
pofitions. 

Among  the  foffil  filh,  whofe  living  analogues  are 
known,  the  pike,  the  carp,  the  perch,  the  eel,  the  fea- 
fcorpion,  the  Icarus,  the  mackarel,  the  turbot,  the  fword- 
filh,  cod,  gadus  mullela,  gobius,  and  feveral  others,  have 
been  mentioned  by  different  authors,  among  the  fillies 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona.  M.  Faujas  par¬ 
ticularizes  a  fiftularia  of  Japan ;  a  pegalus  of  the  Indian 
Sea  and  of  Bralil  5  and  three  chetodons  of  India.  Cepede, 
in  the  preliminary  dilcourle  to  the  lecond  volume  of  his 
Natural  Hillory  of  Fillies,  informs  us,  that  more  than 
thirty  Afiatic,  African,  and  American,  I'pecies  of  filh  have 
been  here  difcovered.  M.  Fortis  alfo  oblerves,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Faujas,  that  the  approximation  which  he  has  been 
able  to  make  of  thefe  fillies  to  the  figures  of  thole  of  Ota- 
heite?  published  by  Broufonnet,  has  convinced  him  that 
it  is  ahfolutely  in  that  diftant  lea  that  the  aftually-living 
defendants  of  the  ancient  generation,  now  found  mum¬ 
mified  in  the  quarry  of  Vellena  Nova,  are  to  be  fought 
for:  as  it  is  in  tliele  fame  parts  that  we  find  the  originals 
of  almoft  all  the  petrified  Ihells  of  the  mountains  of  Ve¬ 
rona  and  of  Vicentino.  See  the  article  Ichthyolithus, 
vol.  x.  p.  733. 

Entomolithus. — The  body  or  fome  part  of  nn  infeft 
changed  into  a  foffil. 

Infe£tsOf  the  fmaller  kinds  are  feldom  found  in  a  foffil 
Hate,  the  iinallnel's  of  their  fize,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
ftrufture,  preventing  their  prefervation.  The  one  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  moll  perfeft  condition  is  that 
which  is  commonly  denominated  the  Dudley  lollil,  from 
its  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Dudley  in  Wor- 
cefterlhire.  Other  fpecies  of  this  have  been  found  in 
Wales  and  Germany.  From  the  imperfedl  Hate  in  which 
thefe  inlefts  have  been  found,  little  more,  perhaps,  can  be 
faid  of  them,  except  that  the  remains  which  have  been 
examined  lhow  that  the  covering  ol  the  body  was  formed 
by  three  feries  of  thick  cruftaceous  Ihells,  tranfverfely 
difpofed  in  rows,  the  length  of  the  body,  while  one  plate 
ler.ved  to  give  a  covering  to  the  head  ol  tire  animal.  Other 
remains  of  the  fmaller  inlefts  have  been  mentioned  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  but  few  or  none  appear  to  have  been  de- 
fciibed  as  agreeing  with  any  inleft:  now  known  in  exilt- 
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ence.  Gmelin  has  defcribed  but  three  fpecies,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  aptera,  or  feventh  and  lall  divifion  of  infedts. 

i.  Entomolithus  cancri;  the  crab,  or  fome  of  its  parts. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  moll 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  Hate  or  foliated  limeftone,  either  en¬ 
tire  or  in  parts,  as  the  lliell,  legs,  claws.  &c.  of  various 
fpecies.  The  remains  of  lobllers  and  crabs  are  frequently 
found  in  the  illes  of  Sheppey  and  Malta;  and  fome  very- 
good  and  perfeft  fpecimens  were  difcovered  in  digging 
the  archway  at  Highgate  in  the  years  of  1813  and  13. 
The  remains  of  different  fpecies  of  thefe  animals  are  alfo 
found  in  a  comprelfed  Hate  in  the  fchiltous  mafles  of  Pap- 
penheim  and  Oppenheim. 

3.  Entomolithus  monoculi ;  the  monoculns  polyphe- 
mus.  Found  near  Solenhofen,  in  foliated  limeftone. 

3.  Entomolithus  paradoxus  j  the  onifeus  paradoxus. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti¬ 
nent,  in  various  kinds  of  limeftone,  and  indurated  clay  or 
Hate,  loole  or  affixed,  folitary  or  in  numbers,  entire  or  in 
parts,  Ilraight  or  incurved,  expanded  or  contrafted ;  the 
head  covered  with  a  very  convex,  roughilh,  often  three- 
parted,  lliell,  femilunar  on  the  fore  part,  grooved  its  whole 
length;  the  tail  thin,  three-parted  by  three  tubercles. 

Helmintholithus. — The  body  or  parts  of  a  worm, 
changed  into  a  foffil  fubftance. 

The  fpecimens  under  this  head  are  very  numerous  j 
but  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  Vermes  tejlaceci,  or  lhe'1- 
fifli,  and  the  zoophyta ,  or  compolite  eftlorefcing  worms, 
fuch  as  form  the  corals,  See.  there  being  only  two  fpecies 
of  the  moUufca ,  which  indeed  are  thofe  which  conneft  that 
divilion  with  the  tejlacea ,  and  of  courlc  Hand  firft  in  the 
followung  enumeration. 

1.  Helmintholithus  aflerias;  the  ftar-fifli,  omits  parts. 
The  varieties  of  this,  found  in  a  foffil  Hate,  are  as  follows. 

a.  Alterias  pappola ;  found  in  llaty  limeftone  at  Pap - 
penheim. 

/?.  A.  rubens ;  found  in  St.  Peter's  mountain  near  Maef- 
tricht. 

y.  A.  minuta;  found  in  chalk-pits  in  various  parts  of 
England.  It  is  Itnall,  of  a  reddiih-white  colour  ;  in  form 
of  a  liar,  or  wheel  with  four  or  five  radii ;  it  is  fome  what 
convex  at  the  centre. 

A  glacialis  ;  found  in  France. 

t.  A.  reticulata;  found  in  France  near  Chaffins. 

ft  A.  Aurantiaca. 

17.  A.  equellris;  in  the  fandllone  in  Saxony. 

$.  A/  ophiara ;  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  marble,  and 
with  fdlitary  rays  in  a  yellow  Ihining  landllone. 

1.  A.  peftinata;  at  Pappenheim,  in  llaty  limeftone. 

x.  A.  multiradiata ;  near  Stutgard,  with  the  rays  aggre¬ 
gate. 

A.  Caput  Medufie;  found  generally  in  mountains  of 
chalk,  limeftone,  or  fandllone. 

For  a  delcription  of  this  llrange  filh  in  its  recent  Hate, 
fee  Asterias,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  In  the  Afta  Eruditorum, 
we  have  an  accurate  figure  and  a  very  remarkable  ac¬ 
count  of  one  which  was  found  foffil,  and  preferved  in  a 
lingularly  perfeft  manner  in  Hone.  The  llone  in  which 
it  was  found  was  of  the  fiflile  or  llaty  kind;  and  it  was 
fo  large  as  to  extend  over  a  piece  of  this  itone  of  four 
feet  in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  body  of  the  filh,  from  which  all  the  reft  feem  origi¬ 
nally  to  have  arifen,  lay  at  one  corner  of  this  llone,  and 
the  arms  extended  themfelves  lengthways  in  a  very  dif- 
tinft  and  natural  manner  the  whola  length  of  the  llone  ; 
and  from  thefe  there  parted,  on  every  fide,  other  fmaller 
ones ;  and  thefe  were  finally  divided  into  others  more  mi¬ 
nute,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprelent  the  nicelt  painting. 
Ad.  erndit.  ann.  1725.  p.  377. 

The  ltudy  of  foftils  is  more  improved  by  this  fiugle  fpe- 
cimen  than  by  thoulands  of  others,  and  by  the  realonings 
of  almoft  as  many  authors.  The  foftils  called  entrochi 
have  always  perplexed  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  ac¬ 
count  for:  fome  having  judged  them  a. fort  of  itony  vege¬ 
table  ;  lome  a  lufus  natures ;  and  others,  as  different  things  3 
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but  in  this  table  the  whole  filh  is  fo  perfeltly  perferved, 
that  there  can  remain  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  its  being  re¬ 
ally  the  Afterias  Caput  Medufae ;  and  in  this  both  the 
figure  and  author’s  words  exprefs,  in  the  plaineft  manner 
poffible,  that  the  long  arms  or  branches,  reaching  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  done,  are  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  entrochi  as  it  were,  tied  together  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fingle  joints  of  thofe  entrochi  which  we  meet 
with  are  to  one  another  ;  or,  in  plain  faft,  that  our  en¬ 
trochi,  which  have  perplexed  us  fo  much  to  account  for 
their  origin,  are  in  reality  the  fragments  of  the  arms  or 
branches  of  this  fifh.  Thefe  branches  in  this  famous  fpe- 
cimen  were  compofed  of  what  we  call  tr.ochita  ;  and  had 
many  rudiments  of  fmaller  branches,  as  well  as  perfect 
ones,  growing  from  their  fides ;  and  would  have  been  fo 
many  common  entrochi,  if  broken  off.  What  was  moll 
remarkable  in  this  foffil  was,  however,  the  feparating  of 
fmaller  branches  which  ran  entire  to  their  ends,  and  there 
terminating  in  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ramifications, 
nil  growing  from  one  head,  they  formed  clufters  of  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  inconceivable  beauty, 
refembling  the  compound  flower  of  fome  elegant  plant. 
The  matter  of  the  large  branches,  when  examined,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  common  entrochi, 
that  is,  fpar.  The  author  calls  it  felenites  ;  but  that  was  a 
word  indeterminately  ufed  by  authors,  till  of  late,  for  all 
plated  and  bright  folTils.  It  is  plain  that  this  complete 
fifh  could  have  no  way  come  into  this  ftone  but  at  the 
time  when  it  was  yet  moift  and  foft :  and  the  author  calls 
it  novum  diluvii  monumentnm,  “a  new  remembrancer  of 
the  deluge.” 

2.  Helmintholithus  echini :  the  Echinus,  or  fea-hedge- 
hog;  including,  as,  the  entire  animal ;  (3,  its  parts. 

a.  Of  entire  echini,  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  fpecies  are 
enumerated  as  having  been  found  at  various  times  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Swifi’erland,  and  Italy  ;  and  many 
more  might  probably  be  added,  even  amounting  perhaps 
to  the  whole  number  (109)  of  which  that  genus  confifts. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  every  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
flance  is  liable  to  be  in  the  fltuation  of  becoming  a  petri- 
fadtion  ;  to  enumerate,  therefore,  the  fpecies  that  have 
been  difcovered  in  that  ftate,  and  defcribed  by  various 
authors,  would  be  after  all  but  giving  an  imperfedl  and 
uninteiefting  catalogue.  We  lhall  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inflance,  forbear  to  enumerate  the  Ipecies  ;  and  mere¬ 
ly  refer  to  the  article  Echinus,  vol.  vi.  p.  227  &  feq. 

(?.  This  divifion  includes  fpecimens,  1.  Of  the  fpines, 
denominated  Jew’s-llone,  of  which  there  are  nine  varieties 
that  do  not  require  particular  notice;  2.  Of  the  knobs; 

3.  Of  the  feparate  compartments  of  the  Ihell ;  and,  4.  Of 
the  teeth  of  the  Ihell ;  which  lafl  are  found  abundantly  in 
Great  Britain,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the 
lpines  are  fhortemr  longer,  fmooth,  ftriated,  orftudded. 

3.  Helmintholithus  chiton;  found  near  Creazzo,  in  the 
Venetian  territories. 

4.  Helmintholithus  lepadis ;  the  acorn-fhell.  u.  L.  ba- 
lanus  is  found  in  Piedmont,  in  fandftone;  in  Malta,  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  near  Drefden  in  Saxony.  L.  balanoides. 
y.  L.  tintinnabulum.  S'.  L.  mitella.  The  three  lafl:  are 
found  in  Piedmont,  either  in  fandflone  or  marble.  Mr. 
Parkinfon  fays,  although  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Lepas  have 
been  found  in  a  mineralized  ftate,  they  are  by  no  means 
frequent  foflils.  The  L.  anferifera  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  foffil,  and  fo  has  the  L.  diadema:  thefe  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  be  exceedingly  rare  foflils. 

5.  Helmintholithus  pholadis.  The  Pholas  in  a  foflil 
ftate  is  by  no  means  common  ;  but  the  Pli.  crilpata  has 
been  found  among  the  Harwich  foflils ;  others  have  been 
difcovered  in  Piedmont,  generally  imbedded  in  flint  or 
iimeftone. 

6.  Helmintholithus  mya.  Found  in  a  foflil  ftate  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Arabia,  Belgium,  Swifferland,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  Mya  piftorum  is 
defcribed  by  Solander  as  exifting  among  our  Hamplhire 


foflils ;  a  foflil  mya  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  is 
found  in  the  rocks  near  Bognor  in  Suffex. 

7.  Helmintholithus  folenites.  The  folen  in  a  foflil 
ftate  is  found  in  Arabia,  Belgium,  Swiflerland,  Germany, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  S.  filiqua,  and  of  the  S.  enlis,  have  been 
found  at  Harwich  ;  and  a  fmall  foflil  fliell,  named  by  So¬ 
lander  S.  ficus,  has  been  found  between  Lymington  and 
Chriftchurch. 

8.  Helmintholithus  tellinus,  the  tellina.  Found  foflil 
in  Gloucefterlhire,  Italy,  Swifferland,  Bohemia,  Auftria, 
&c.  in  clay  or  Iimeftone.  The  varieties  are,  a.  T.  lingua 
felis,  in  the  limeftone-mountains  of  Swiflerland  and  Wir- 
temberg.  /3.  T.  roftrata,  at  or  near  Ball  in  Wirtemberg, 
in  calcareous  earth,  y.  T.  donacina,  near  Herbipolis,  in 
Iimeftone. 

9.  Helmintholithus  bttcardites;  the  cardium,  or  cockle. 
Found  in  a  foflil  ftate  in  the  clay-pits  at  Richmond  in 
Surry;  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucefterlhire;  in  the  cliffs  at 
Harwich;  on  Shooter’s-hill ;  and  in  vaft  maffes  of  grey 
Iimeftone  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  in  Germany,  Italy,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

10.  Helmintholithus  madtrae.  This  is  found  in  the  foflil 
ftate  in  Piedmont,  about  Verona  in  Italy,  in  England  and 
Germany,  generally  calcareous. 

11.  Helmintholithus  donacites.  The  Donax  fcortum 
and  D.  irus  are  found  in  Germany  and  Swiflerland. 

12.  Helmintholithus  veneris.  Different  fpecies  of  the 
Venus  are  found  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe; 
and  the  V.  paphia  is  met  with  on  the  continent  of  America. 

13.  Helmintholithus  fpondyli.  The  Spondylus  gasda- 
ropus  is  found  in  America,  Swifferland,  and  Germany  ; 
and  the  S.  regius  in  marble,  near  the  falt-fprings  in  Upper 
Auftria. 

14.  Helmintholithus  chamites.  Of  the  Chama  eight 
fpecies  are  found  in  a  foflil  ftate  in  the  foutliern  parts  of 
Europe. 

1 5.  Helmintholithus  arcse.  The  Area  is  found  in  the 
cliffs  at  Harwich,  and  various  parts  of  Gloucefterlhire 
and  Oxfordlhire,  and  likewife  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Swifferland. 

16.  Helmintholithus  oftreae.  The  oyfter,  or  fcallop- 
Ihell,  is  found  foflil  in  different  counties  of  England,  as 
Gloucefterlhire,  Berklhire,  Oxfordlhire ;  alfo  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  moll  countries  of  Europe ;  in  chalk,  flint,  mar¬ 
ble,  clay,  fandftone,  &c. 

a.  Scallops.  The  Oftrea  radiata  is  found  near  Witney 
and  Gravefend  ;  and  in  Germany.  Twelve  other  fpecies 
are  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
Malta,  Hungary,  and  divers  parts  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Swifferland. 

/?.  Oyfters.  The  O.  diluviana,  O.  folium,  and  O.  edur 
lis,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

17.  Helmintholithus  anomites.  No  bivalve  exifts  as  a 
foflil  in  fuch  prodigious  number  as  the  Anomia.  Thefe 
Ihells  are  charadlerifed  by  the  beak  of  the  larger  or  un¬ 
der  valve,  which  is  perforated,  being  greatly  produced, 
rifing  or  curving  over  the  beak  of  the  fmaller  or  upper 
valve.  Twenty-one  of  thefe  fpecies  of  Ihells  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gmelin,  of  which  the  following  feem  moll 
worthy  of  notice. 

y.  A.  gryphus ;  found  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Swiflerland,  &c.  in  gravel  or  clay- pits,  fometimes  with 
both  Ihells  joined. 

1.  A.  lacunofa  is  one  of  the  moll  abundant  of  thefe 
fpecies.  They  are  found  in  confiderable  numbers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England;  but  particularly  in  Lincolnlhire, 
Warwicklhire,  and  Gloucefterlhire. 

p.  A.  terrebratula ;  found  fixed  or  detached,  in  lime 
or  flint,  and  fometimes  filled  with  fpar,  near  Witney  in 
Oxfordlhire,  and  alfo  at  Gravefend  ;  likewife  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Auftria,  and  moft  parts  of  the 
continent. 

18.  Helmintholithus  mytilites  ;  the  Mytilus,  or  mulcle- 

Ihell. 
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lhell.  Several  fpecies  of  this  are  known  foflils,  fome  of 
which  approach  very  nearly  to  thofe  which  are  recent, 
and  one  in  particular  appears  to  differ  very  little  from 
the  M.  modiolus,  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  fixed  and  marmoreous.  The  other  principal 
ones  are : 

a.  Mytilus  crifti-galli ;  found  in  Malta,  Normandy, 
Swiflerland,  Germany.  It  is  f'ometimes  very  large,  and 
generally  marmoreous. 

y.  M.  frons  ;  found  in  Chriftianftadt  in  Sweden,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Normandy,  and  Malta;  in  marble,  fand,  or  flint. 

M.  margaritiferus ;  this  is  found  near  Ariflorf  in 
Swiflerland  ;  admitting  a  beautiful  polifh,  and  exhibiting 
the  moil  fplendid  iridelcent  colours,  according  to  its  po¬ 
rtion  in  the  light. 

9.  M.  edulis  ;  found  in  Piedmont,  and  very  many  parts 
of  Germany ;  generally  fixed  and  calcareous  j  f'ometimes 
ferruginous,  or  in  fandftone. 

19.  Helmintholithus  pinnites ;  the  pinna.  Found  in  a 
foflil  ftate  in  Piedmont,  near  Ariflorf  in  Swiflerland,  in 
Franconia,  and  near  Drefden  in  Saxony. 

20.  Helmintholithus  nautilites;  the  nautilus.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  this,  in  the  foflil  ftate,  are  very  frequent.  They 
have  been  found  in  feveral  parts  of  our  own  illand  :  fome 
fine  fpecimens  have  been  met  with  at  Lime  in  Dorfetfliire, 
in  different  parts  of  Wiltfliire,  and  at  Whitby  in  York- 
fhire.  The  fineft  fpecimens  are  thought  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Sheppey  in 
Kent.  In  digging  for  the  Highgate-archway,  a  number 
of  very  beautiful  fpecimens  were  difcovered,  fome  exceed¬ 
ingly  large,  and  ftill  retaining  a  refplendent  pearly  fhell, 
highly  decorated  with  pyrites. 

The  fhell  with  the  outer  whorl  much  larger  than  the 
others  is  common  in  Northamptonfliire,  Kent,  Sheppey, 
and  other  parts  of  England;  alfo  in  many  countries  on 
the  continent.  It  is  generally  marmoreous ;  f'ometimes 
pyritaceous,  or  filiceous. 

That  with  the  circumference  rounded  and  knotty,  and 
the  grooves  tranfverfe  and  flexuous,  is  met  with  in  almofl 
every  part  of  the  globe,  in  marble,  limeflone,  clay,  marl, 
fwineftone,  hornllone,  agate,  flint,  &c.  from  the  lize  of  a 
fixpence  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  cham¬ 
bers  are  often  filled  with  cryflals  of  various  kinds. 

The  N.  belemnita  is  found  abundantly  in  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Glouceflerfhire  and  Oxford- 
fhire,  and  in  molt  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  They 
are  more  or  lefs  opaque  or  tranlparent,  ilraight  or  a  little 
bowed,  cylindrical,  conic,  more  or  lels  clavate,  fufiform, 
a  little  compreffed,  pointed  or  rather  obtufe,  with  a  groove 
or  two  towards  the  tip ;  internally  hollow  or  filled  up, 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches  long ;  the  colour 
is  whitifh,  amber,  grey,  brownifh,  or  blackifh.  They  are 
often  incloled  in,  or  adhere  to,  other  Hones ;  are  com- 
pol’ed  of  feveral  crufts  encircling  each  other ;  and  are 
molt  frequent  in  chalk,  gravel,  or  clay.  When  burnt,  or 
fcraped  with  a  knife,  they  give  out  an  odour  like  ral'ped 
horn.  Common  people  have  a  notion  that  they  are  to 
be  found  after  a  thunder-ftorm. 

21.  Helmintholithus  coni;  the  conus.  Met  with  in 
Piedmont,  Swiflerland,  and  Tranfy Ivan ia  ;  and  commonly 
has  a  marble  nucleus. 

22.  Helmintholithus  porcellanites ;  the  Cypraea,  or 
cowrie.  Found  marmoreous  in  Piedmont  and  Aultria. 

23.  Helmintholithus  bullites ;  the  bulla.  Found  near 
Northberg  in  Germany. 

24.  Helmintholithus  cylindrites ;  the  voluta.  This, 
which  has  generally  a  marble  nucleus,  is  found  in  Swif- 
ferland,  Piedmont,  near  Verona,  in  Aultria,  Saxony,  and 
Germany. 

25.  Helmintholithus  buccini ;  the  Buccinum,  or  whelk. 
Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this,  the  angular,  or  B.  bezoar, 
is  found  on  the  hills  near  Hampton,  in  this  country; 
alfo  in  Swiflerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

26.  Helmintholithus  Itrombi.  The  Stroinbus  cliiragra 
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is  found  near  Oedenburg  in  Hungary.  S.  lucifer  with  a 
long  fpire,  near  the  warm  bath  in  Wirtemberg. 

27.  Helmintholithus  muricis.  Several  fpecies  of  the 
Murex,  or  whelk,  are  found  foflil.  The  M.  granulatus  is 
met  with  in  Italy  and  Auflria  ;  it  is  marmoreous,  or  filled 
with  fandftone. 

28.  Trochilites;  the  Trochus,  or  top-flone.  We  have 
fpecimens  of  each  of  the  three  divifions. 

a.  Conic.  Found  near  Bath  ;  and  in  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Saxony,  Germany,  &c.  generally  in  lime  or 
fandftone.  A  fpecimen  of  this  diviiion  is  the  Trochus 
zizyphinus,  near  Pfullingham  in  Wirtemberg. 

/3.  Convex.  Found  in  Italy;  mollly  marmoreous,  rare¬ 
ly  filiceous.  Example,  the  Trochus  perl'peitivus,  difco¬ 
vered  in  Franconia. 

y.  Turretted.  The  Trochus  telefcopium  ;  found  near 
Brendola,  in  the  Venetian  territories. 

29.  Helmintholithus  turbinites  ;  the  Turbo.  Found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

a..  Solid.  Met  wfith  in  Piedmont,  Weltphalia,  and  many 
parts  of  Germany;  generally  in  marble,  quartz,  or  fand¬ 
ftone.  Of  this  diviiion  the  Turbo  littoreus  is  found  in 
Swiflerland  and  many  parts  of  Germany  ;  f'ometimes  filled 
with  fpar,  or  covered  with  arborefeent  figures.  T.  coch- 
lus  is  found  near  Diefenhof  in  Swiflerland.  T.  rugofus, 
in  Belgium  and  Franconia.  T.  marmoratus,  farmaticus, 
and  argyroflomus,  in  Wirtemburg. 

(3.  Cancellate.  The  T.  fealaris  is  found  in  Swiflerland 
on  Mount  Hexenburg,  rare.  T.  ftriatulus,  near  Scliem- 
nitz  in  Hungary,  marmoreous. 

y.  With  an  elongated  fpire.  Six  fpecies  are  met  with 
in  England,  France,  Swiflerland,  Italy,  Silefia,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Germany,  &c.  aggregate  and  fixed,  generally 
in  marble,  flint,  chalcedon,  or  fandftone,  and  fometimes 
filled  with  fpar. 

30.  Helmintholithus  helicis ;  the  Helix,  or  fnail-fhell. 
as.  Flattened ;  found  in  various  parts  of  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Swiflerland,  Hungary,  Germany,  &c.  detached  or 
fixed,  folitary  or  gregarious,  or  mixed  in  marble,  flint, 
or  fandftone.  (3.  Bounded;  near  Verona  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  territories,  in  Piedmont,  Swiflerland,  and  Germany. 
y.  Ovate  with  a  point;  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Swiflerland,  Aultria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  &c.  in  marble  or 
fandftone. 

31.  Helmintholithus  neritites;  the  Nerita.  Found  in 
Piedmont,  Swiflerland,  Carinthia,  Auflria,  Germany,  &c. 
generally  in  limeflone. 

32.  Helmintholithus  auricularis ;  the  Haliotis,  or  fea- 
ear.  Found  in  Belgium  and  Saxony. 

33.  Helmintholithus  patellarise ;  the  Patella,  or  limpet. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  England,  Swiflerland,  and 
Italy.  The  Patella  laccharina  is  common  in  various  parts 
of  Sweden. 

34.  Helmintholithus  dentalis  ;  the  Dentalium,  or  tooth- 
fhell.  Four  fpecies  occur  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Swif- 
ferland,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Saxony;  in  mar¬ 
ble,  jatper,  or  chalcedony.  The  Dentalium  fexangulare 
is  found  near  Loretto  in  Italy. 

35.  Helmintholithus  tubulites.  The  Serpula  is  to  be 
met  with  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  flexu¬ 
ous  or  contorted,  called  vermicularis,  is  found  in  Malta, 
Italy,  Swiflerland,  Germany,  Franconia,  and  Belgium  ; 
in  marble  or  fandftone,  generally  leafed  on  other  petri¬ 
fied  fhells. 

36.  Helmintholithus  teredinis ;  the  Teredo.  Found  in 
Sheppey  illand,  and  Piedmont,  in  lubterraneous  wood. 

37.  Helmintholithus  fabellse ;  the  Sabella.  Found  every¬ 
where  among  impreflions. 

38.  Helmintholithus  tubiporites  ;  the  Tu bipore.  Met 
with  in  Sweden,  Belgium,  Franconia,  and- Silefia. 

a.  T.  muiica  ;  found  in  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Gothland,  in  marble,  quartz,  or  landltone. 

8.  T.  catenularia ;  in  Gothland  and  Brandenburg ; 
marmoreous. 

6  T  y.  T, 
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y.  T.  ferpens,  fafcicularis,  ftellata,  and  {trues ;  in  Pruflia. 

39.  Heimintholithus  niadreporites ;  the  madrepore.  Ma¬ 
drepores  are  found  fofiil  in  Gothland,  Belgium,  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  Venetian  territories,  in  beds  of  mar).  Of 
the  forty-two  fpecies  charafiterifed  by  Gmeiin,  we  ihall 
notice  only  the  following  : 

0.  M.  turbinata;  found  in  Derbyfhire,  Gothland,  Swif- 
ferland,  Auftria,  and  various  parts  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  marble. 

y.  M.  porpita,  or  fhirt-button  madrepore;  in  Swifler- 
land,  Auftria,  Saxony,  and  Weftpiialia,  generally  detached, 
in  marble, jafper,  and  flint. 

0.  M.  aftroites  ;  in  Oxfordfhire,  near  Heddington  and 
Witney ;  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Auftria,  and 
Saxony ;  in  chalk,  calcedony,  or  fandftone. 

pr.  M.  caefpitofa;  in  Derbylhire,  Swiflerland,  and  various 
parts  of  Germany,  in  marble  and  flint. 

40.  Heimintholithus  milleporites.  The  petrified  mil- 
lepores  are  found  chiefly  in  Swiflerland,  Germany,  and 
Sweden.  The  following  are  chiefly  worth  notice  : 

e.  M.  alcicornis ;  found  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
and  Spain  ;  marmoreous. 

0.  M.  afpera;  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

y.  M.  folida;  in  Sweden  and  Gothland,  near  Heiden-. 
lieim  in  Weftphalia,  and  near  Cormons  in  Carniola. 

e.  M.  reticulata;  near  Kebinghaufen  in  Germany. 

9.  M.  coriacea ;  in  Gothland,  Silefia,  and  Swiflerland. 

M.  polymorpha;  in  Silefia  and  Swiflerland. 

41.  Heimintholithus  celleporites  ;  the  cellepore.  The 
fpecies  chiefly  known  are,  the  Cellepora  fpongites,  pumi- 
cofa,  and  verrucofa.  Found  in  Gothland,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Hulberftadt,  in  marble  or  fandftone. 

4a.  Heimintholithus  ifldis  ;  the  Ifis,  or  jointed  coral. 

a.  Ifis  hippuris.  The  Angle  joints  are  often  found  in 
England,  Swiflerland,  and  Sicily. 

0.  Ills  entrocha.  Found  in  England  and  ahnoft  every 
part  of  the  continent,  fometimes  in  Angle  feparate  joints, 
lometimes  connefited  together  into  a  column,  from  the 
fize  of  a  pin’s  head  to  a  finger’s  length  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  midclle-finger ;  they  are  more  or  lefs  tranfparent 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  or  lefs  iiiex,  are  llri- 
ated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  have  a  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  middle.  When  powdered  they  are  efteemed 
very  pow  erful  diuretics,  and  are  exhibited  in  nephritic 
cafes ;  the  dole  being  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  fulling. 

7.  Ifis  afteria,  or  ftar-ftone.  Found  in  England,  Swif- 
ferland,  Germany,  Auftria,  &c.  fingle  or  gregarious,  de¬ 
tached  or  fixed,  with  the  joints  folitary  or  forming  a  co¬ 
lumn  which  is  rarely  curved  or  branched,  fmooth  or  w'arty, 
rarely  three  or  fix  fided,  very  rarely  fquare  :  the  joints 
when  feparated  referable  a  radiated  liar  :  when  placed  in 
good  vinegar  they  have  the  property  of  moving,  which  is 
merely  occalioned  by  the  effervefcence  caufed  by  the  acid 
a  fifing  upon  the  calcareous  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed. 

With  the  divifions  diftant,  orbicular,  and  connefited 
by  a  central  thread.  Specimens  of  this  kind  are  found 
near  Briftol  and  in  Derbyfhire  ;  in  the  Hartz,  and  various 
parts  of  Germany;  in  marble  or  quartz  or  flint,  and  often 
containing  a  large  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

e.  Turbinate,  with  a  five-fided  five-toothed  border. 
Found  on  Mount  Randberg  in  Swiflerland,  detached,  of 
various  fizes,  and  lometimes  on  a  Item. 

43.  Heimintholithus  gorgoniae,  the  gorgonia.  «.  Gor- 
gonia  nobilis,  or  branched  red  coral ;  found  in  Swiflerland, 
and  near  Verona  in  Italy.  0.  G.  reticulum  ;  near  Drefden 
in  Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  in  marl  or  fwine-ftone. 

44.  Heimintholithus  alcyonii.  Eight  different  fpecies 
of  alcyonium,  in  a  fofiil  ftate,  have  been  met  with  in 
Swiflerland  and  Germany.  The  A.  arboreum  has  often 
been  found  in  England  ;  and  on  the  iff  of  February,  1814, 
a  communication  was  read  before  the  Linntean  Society 
from  Mr.  Reynolds  Johnfon,  giving  an  account  of  two 
fofiil  alcyonia  found  near  Lyme.  They  were  in  flint,  and 
in  a  very  perfefif  Hate  of  prefervation  ;  and  enabled  Mr. 


Johnfon  to  make  feveral  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ftrufiiure  of  the  animal.  On  the  7th  of  June  follow¬ 
ing,  there  was  read,  before  the  fame  fociety,  a  defcription 
of  a  fofiil  alcyonium  by  Mr.  Gideon  Manteil,  who  confi- 
ders  it  as  a  new  lpecies,  and  propofes  to  call  it 

Alcyonium  chonoides,  or  funnel-like  alcyonium.  This 
zoophite  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  M.  to  be  peculiar  to  the  up¬ 
per  or  flinty  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewes  ;  it  never  oc¬ 
curs  in  any  other  flratum,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to 
conclude  that  it  obtains  the  fame  fituation  in  the  hills  of 
Wiltihire.  He  is  not  aware  of  any  author  having  noticed 
this  interefting  fofiil,  unlels  the  funnel-lhaped  foflils 
found  by  M.  Guettard  at  Vereft  and  Touraine,  and  thofe 
defcribed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Mr.  Parkinfon’s  ad¬ 
mirable  work  on  Organic  Remains,  are  of  this  fpecies. 
The  fpecimens  which  occur  at  Le  wes  do  not  entirely  con¬ 
form  to  the  charafiter  of  the  genus  as  given  by  modern 
writers  ;  yet,  being  evidently  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  they 
may  be  allowed  a  temporary  admiflion,  till  future  difco- 
veries  lhall  point  out  more  precilely  their  fituation  in  the 
fcale  of  animated  nature. 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  mineralized  re¬ 
mains  of  this  alcyonium,  it  is  certain  that  the  recent  ani¬ 
mal  pofiefled  great  powers  of  contrafilion  and  expanfion, 
which  enabled  it  to  aflume  various  diflimilar  forms.  In  a 
quiefcent  ftate  it  was  more  or  lefs  funnel- like;  when 
partly  expanded,  cyathiform  ;  and,  wdien  completely  di¬ 
lated,  it  prefented  the  figure  of  a  broad  circular  dilk.  To 
this  verfatility  of  lhape  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  diverfity 
of  appearance  obfervable  in  its  reliquiae,  whole  forms  mull 
have  been  derived  from  the  contrafiled  or  expanded  ftate 
of  the  original  at  the  period  of  its  introdufilion  into  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Without  the  knowledge  of  this  fafil, 
foflils  originating  from  the  fame  prototype  are  liable  to 
be  confidered  as  diftinfit  lpecies,  fince  it  is  by  the  poflelfion 
of  numerous  fpecimens  only  that  the  true  charafiter  of 
this  zoophyte  can  be  afcertained.  That  the  animal  en¬ 
joyed  the  powers  of  contraction  and  expanfion  above  af- 
cribed  to  it,  will  appear  evident  from  an  inveftigation  of 
its  ftrufiiure.  The  epidermis,  or  external  coat,  is  com- 
poled  of  fafciculi  of  mufcular  fibres,  which,  arifing  from 
the  pedicle,  proceed  in  a  radiated  manner  toward  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and,  by  frequently  anaftomofing,  conftitute  a 
retifonn  plexus  capable  of  dilating,  lengthening,  and 
contrafiling,  according  to  the  impreftions  it  received.  The 
fafciculi  are  further  connefited  by  lateral  procefles,  which 
increafe  the  firmnefs  and  coherence  of  the  external  inte¬ 
gument.  From  the  inner  furface  of  the  mufcular  enve¬ 
lopment  arife  innumerable  tubuli,  which  pals  direfil  to  the 
ventricular  cavity,  and  terminate  in  openings  on  its  fur- 
face.  I11  fome  fpecimens  a  fubftance  of  a  fponge-like  ap¬ 
pearance  fills  up  the  interftices  between  the  tubuli,  and 
probably  is  the  remains  of  a  membrane,  which  ferved  in 
the  recent  animal  to  connefit  the  tubes,  and  alflft  in  ftrength- 
ening  and  uniting  the  whole  mafs.  The  Hides  of  the  ven¬ 
tricular  cavity  are  generally  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs.  From  the  balls  or  pedicle  proceed  fibres  by 
which  the  animal  was  attached  to  its  appropriate  habita¬ 
tion.  Thele  fafits  beautifully  illuftrate  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  the  funnel-like  alcyonium.  We  find  it  pof- 
fefiing  a  ftrufiiure,  fimple  yet  admirable,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpofes  of  its  exiftence  ;  an  external  riiufcular 
coat,  which  enabled  it  to  perform  its  requifite  motions, 
and  a  ventricular  cavity  with  an  abforbing  furface,  by 
which  nutrition  was  eftefiled.  We  have,  in  lliort,  the  or¬ 
gans  which  Richerand  confiders  as  charafilerillic  of  zoo- 
phytal  animation.  “  The  zoophyte,  whofe  name  indicates 
an  animal  plant,  is  totally  feparated  from  all  beings  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  exiftence  of  a  cavity  in  which 
alimentary  digeftion  is  carried  on ;  a  cavity  by  the  fur¬ 
face  of  which  is  an  abforption,  an  imbibition,  far  more 
afilive  than  that  which  takes  place  by  the  external  furface 
of>  the  body.  We  fiqd  a  tube  of  foft  fubftance,  fenfible 
and  contrafilile  in  all  its  parts.  Moifture  oozes  from  the 
internal  furface  of  the  tube,  foftens  and  digefts  the  ali- 
1  ments 
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ments  which  it  finds  there  ;  the  whole  niafs  draws  in  nou- 
rilhment  from  it ;  the  tube  then  fpontaneoufiy  contraCls, 
and  calls  out  the  refidue  of  digeftion.”  Richerand’s  Phy- 
fiology,  pp.  8  and  13.  _  • 

The  annexed  figures  are  copied  from  fpecimens  found 
in  Bridgewick  chalk-pit,  near  Lewes.  Plate  VIII.  fig.  2. 
Alcyonium  chonoides,  partly  expanded,  «,  the-tubuli 
arifing  from  the  outer,  and  terminating  on  the  inner,  fur- 
face.  b,  foramina  through  which  the  radicle  fibres  palled. 
The  mufcular  coat  is  not  feen  in  this  fpecimen  ;  the  fili- 
ceous  matter  which  fills  up  its  funnel-like  cavity,  having 
enveloped  the  external  furface.  A  fragment  of  an  Echinus 
is  attached  to  the  ftirp,  near  the  bafe.  Fig.  3,  4.  flints  de¬ 
riving  their  forms  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  ftirp.  See 
%•  7-  Fig-  5  refembles  fig.  1.  The  cavity  is  nearly  filled 
with  filex ;  fome  of  the  tubular  openings  are  vilible  on 
the  internal  furface.  Fig.  6.  horizontal  fieClion  of  a  flint, 
fhowing  the  thicknefs  of  the  integuments  near  the  bafe. 
Fig.  7.  a  mafs  of  chalk,  bearing  on  its  laperior  furface  the 
impreflion  of  the  fibrous  integument  of  Alcyonium  cho¬ 
noides.  In  the  centre  is  imbedded  a  flint  of  a  funnel- 
fhape,  its  margin  and  bafe  poftefling  an  appearance  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fofiils  before  mentioned.  The 
difference  of  form  oblervable  in  thel'e  flints  doubtlefs  ori¬ 
ginated  from  the  infiltration  of  a  greater  or  lefs  propor¬ 
tion  of  filex.  At  c  are  lhovvn  the  radicle  procefies  palling 
from  the  bafe  of  the  flint  into  the  furrounding  chalk. 
Linn.  Tran/',  vol.  xi.  18 1  5. 

45.  Helmintholithus  fpongice,  or  petrified  fponge.  The 
Sp.  crateriformis  has  been  found  near  Paffrath  in  Swifler¬ 
land  ;  and  the  Sp.  tupha,  in  Franconia. 

46.  Helmintholithus  efeharites.  The  fluftra  has  been 
found  foil'd  in  the  Netherlands,  Franconia,  and  Swifler- 
land,  in  fandflone  or  calcareous  foil. 

47.  Helmintholithus  tubularias.  The  Tubularia  indi- 
vifa  is  found  petrified  in  Gothland  and  Swiflerland,  mar- 
moreous  or  arenareous. 

48.  Helmintholithus  corallinse.  The  Corallina  corni- 
culata  and  barbata  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Venice. 

49.  Helmintholithus  fertularias,  the  lertularia.  Found 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

50.  Helmintholithus  pennatulce,  the  Pennatula,  or  fea- 
pen. 

a.  The  Pennatula  phofphorea  ;  found  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  on  Mount  Baldo  in  Verona. 

(3.  P.  encrinus,  in  its  expanded  Hate,  is  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Wirtemburg,  Bohemia,  Germany,  &c.  in  marl  or 
flint.  In  the  contraCled  ftate,  called  Jlone-lily,  it  is  found, 
entire  or  in  parts,  in  England,  Swiflerland,  Saxony,  Ger¬ 
many,  &c. 

y.  P.  cy nomorion  ;  found  foflil  on  Mount  Randbergin 
Swiflerland. 

Thefe- and  a  multitude  of  other  petrifaClions  of  marine 
animals  found  in  the  centre  of  continents  and  in  moun¬ 
tains,  embedded  in  various  ftrata,  atteft,  beyond  con  tra¬ 
dition,  the  revolutions  which  the  furface  of  this  globe 
mull  have  experienced.  Thefe  animals  mull  have  once 
lived  in  the  places  in  which  their  remains  are  depofited  in 
fuch  abundance;  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  necelfarily 
follows  that  the  fea  mull  once  have  covered  thofe  regions 
which  are  now  dry  land,  and  which  have  been  in  this  ftate 
as  long  as  hiftory  affords  any  record.  If  we  examine  thofe 
fofiils  and  their  fituation,  and  combine  the  knowledge 
which  we  thus  acquire  with  other  fads,  we  may  allure' 
ourl’elves,  fays  M.  Lamarck,  that  the  fea  has  not  retired 
to  its  prefent  bed,  but  in  obedience  to  a  flow,  yet  always 
adive,  caufe ;  and  that,  by  the  inceflant  operation  of  this 
caufe,  it  is  probable  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  which 
are  now  elevated  will  become  again,  in  courfe  of  time, 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  as  they  once  have  been,  and  that  what 
is  now  fubmerged  will  become  dry  land.  In  thefe  foflils 
may  be  traced  proofs  of  the  changes  of  climate  which  the 
fame  fpot  undergoes ;  for,  among  the  foflil  remains  of 
living  bodies  now  found  in  Europe,  many  of  them  could 
not  exift  in  a  living  ftate  in  the  prefent  climate  and  tem- 
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peratureof  the  place  in  which;  they  are  difeovered.  Re¬ 
mains  of  (hell-fifli,  inhabitants,  of  warm  leas,  and  of  the 
bones  of  elephants  and  crocodiles,  difeovered  in  France 
and  other  countries,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
a  living  ftate,  are  thought  to  exemplify  this  fad.  This 
naturalift  is  induced  to  believe  that  thofe  revolutions  in 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  which  the  exiftence  of  thefe  foflils 
and  their  locality  indicate,  happened  in  a  period  prior  to 
that  of  the  moll  ancient  hiftory :  he  does  not,  however, 
fay  previoufly  to  the  formation  of  man  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  An¬ 
gular  fad  that,  amid  all  thefe  monuments  of  the  remote 
operations  of  nature,  we  find  fcarcely  any  trace  of  the 
operations  of  man.  Important  as  the  ftudy  of  foflils  is, 
M.  Lamarck  complains  that  fufficient  attention  has  not 
been  bellowed  by  naturalifts  in  charaderizing  and  de- 
feribing  them  ;  and,  while  he  exempts  from  the  cenfure 
Mr.  Brander  an  Englifhman,  he  brings  the  accufation 
home  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  obferving  that,  though 
in  the  fmall  canton  of  Grignon,  about  feven  leagues 
from  Paris,  an  enlightened  and  perfevering  philofopher 
(M.  Defrance)  had  colleded  at  leall  five  hundred  fpeci¬ 
mens  of  foflil  fhells,  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  have 
remained  undeferibed.  His  fpecimens,  however,  have 
been  new  beautifully  and  corredly  copied  on  vellum  by 
two  ingenious  artifts  belonging  to  the  Mufeum.  Thefe 
foflil  (hells,  M.  Lamarck  obferves,  are  in  the  bed  ftate  of 
prefervation  with  refped  to  their  fliape  ;  their  fubftance 
is  chalk,  and  not  flint-;  and  they  are  embedded  in  a  bank 
of  calcareous  land  mixed  with  a  little  quartzous  fluid. 
He  fuppofes  this  bank  to-run  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  to  be 
a  continuation  of  that  which  exills  in  Hampshire,  where 
fimilar  foflils,  noticed  by  Mr.  Brander,  (“  Foflilia  Han- 
tonienfis,”)  are  found  ;  and,  if  this  conjecture  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  revolution  which  depofited  them  mult  have 
been  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Britifti  Channel. 
After  this  mtrodu£lion,-he  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  he 
purpofes,  in  this  and  fome  lublequent  memoirs,  to  exa¬ 
mine  thefe  (hells,  or  the  toflil  remains  of  marine  animals 
without  vertebras,  for  the  purpoie  of  delineating  their  cha¬ 
racters.  For  the  convenience  of  foreigners,  he  has  added 
the  Latin  names  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  with  fome  con- 
cife  obfervations.  We  (hall  merely  name  the  genera  : 
1.  Chiton,  or  ofcabrion.  2.  Patella,  or  limpet.  3.  Fif- 
furella.  4.  Emarginula.  5.  Calyptrasa.  6.  Conus.  7. 
Cyprasa.  8.  Terebellum.  9.  Oliva.  10.  Ancilla.  11. 
Voluta.  12.  Mitra.  13.  Marginella.  14.' Cancellaria. 
15.  Purpura.  16.  Buccinum.  17.  Terebra.  18.  Harpa. 
19.  Caflis.  20.  Strombus.  21.  Roltellaria.  22.  Mu  rex. 
23.  Fufus.  24.  Pyrula.  Lamarck's Metn.  on  the  Foflils  in 
the  Environs  of  Paris,  in  the  Annales  (la  Mufeum  national, 
1 804. 

Phytolithus,  the  lad  genus  of  the  clafs  Petrifactions, 
includes  vegetables,  or  fome  of  their  parts,  changed  into- 
a  foflil  fubftance.  Of  this  there  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Phytolithus  totalis  ;  the  whole  plant.  Found  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  moll  commonly  in  the 
(hale  lying  over  ftrata  of  coals  or  in  fandftone,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  always  in  the  form  of  an  im¬ 
preflion.  Of  the  .thirty-one  varieties  the  following  only 
claim  notice. 

_  a.  Hippuris,  or  mare’s-tail ;  found  in  the  coal-mines  of 
Silefia  and  Germany. 

a.  Various  grades  are  found  in  Swiflerland,  Bohemia, 
Silefia,  and  divers  parts  of  Germany,  in  fchiftofe  fvvine- 
ftone,  and  alumine,  lying  over  beds  of  coal,  rarely  in  flint. 

_  £.  Stellate  plants,  as  Gallium,  Afperula,  &c.  in  the  coal¬ 
pits  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

i.  Pulmonaria,  or  lungwort ;  in  the  coal-pits  of  France- 

*.  Athamanta,  or  ilone-parfley  ;  in  Weftphalia  and  Si¬ 
lefia. 

A.  Laferpitium,  or  lazar-wort ;  in  Shroplhire  near  Cole- 
brook  Dale. 

/*.  Chasrophyllum,  or  chervil ;  in  Silefia  and  Weftphalia. 

y.  Anethum  fceniculum,  or  fennel ;  in  Upper  Aullria 
and  Weftphalia. 
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<p.  Various  fpecies  of  Anemone;  in  the  coal-mines  of 
France. 

Tamarindus,  the  tanrarind-tree  ;  found  near  Tree- 
vikera,  in  the  Carnatic,  and  firft  defcribed  by  Capt.  John 
Warren,  of  the  33d  regiment,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Aiiatic  Society,  1812. 

The  village  of  Treevikera  is  fituated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Arriacoopum,  or  Villenore-river,  about  fifteen 
miles  in  a  direction  well-by-north  of  the  city  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  and  four  miles  beyond  the  old  Fort  of  Woldoor, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  French,  but  now  in  a  Hate  of 
ruin.  Treevikera  is  at  prefent  compofed  of  a  few  feat  • 
tered  huts,  although,  from  the  appearance  of  the  pagoda 
at  that  place,  the  interior  of  which  is  all  built  of  (tones, 
from  the  fize  of  the  tower  over  its  gateway,  eight  itories 
high,  (the  lower  one  of  which  is  entirely  of  blue  granite,) 
from  the  large  (lone  tank  which  lies  clofe  to  the  pagoda, 
and  covers  l'everal  acres  of  ground,  and  the  fize  of  the 
principal  llreets,  which  can  Hill  be  traced  ;  from  thefe  re¬ 
mains,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  former  times  Treevikera 
was  a  place  of  great  extent  and  importance. 

To  the  eaftward  of  the  village,  at  a  diftance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  rifes  a  hill,  or  rather  a  hillock  ;  one  of  a  chain 
confilling  of  ten  or  a  dozen  fimilar  elevations,  none  ex¬ 
ceeding  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Thefe 
hills  vary  in  fize,  and  run  in  a  line  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
the  whole  extending  over  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of 
ground.  Their  furface  in  general  exhibits  a  dark  red  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  heights,  and  a  fandy  colour  in  the  low 
grounds  ;  an  eft'eft  produced  by  the  periodical  rains,  which 
have  formed,  in  many  places,  deep  channels  through  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  driving  the  fand  into  the  hollows,  and 
leaving  expoled  to  the  view  their  ruddy  ftratum,  which 
every- where  has  a  very  rugged  appearance.  The  fub- 
llratum,  in  mod  places,  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  lime  mixed 
with  red  earth,  of  fo  foft  a  quality  as  to  be  eafily  broken 
by  any  iron  inftrument.  On  the  declivity  and  on  the 
weft  fide  of  this  hill,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  below  its 
fummit,  a  petrified  tree  appears,  lying  in  a  horizontal 
pofition  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  root  entirely  bare.  Of  the  body  of  this 
tree  (which  has  been  divided  into  three  pieces  by  the 
(lone-cutters)  twenty  feet  (till  remain  ;  the  root  being 
i'even  feet  in  diameter ;  the  trunk,  at  the  bottom,  three 
feet ;  in  the  middle  part,  two  feet ;  and,  at  top,  one 
foot  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Another  tree  lies  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  above,  and  five  feet,  below  the 
fummit  of  the  hill ;  this  is  almoft  buried  in  the  ftratum, 
the  furface  onjy  being  vilible.  Some  parts  of  this  tree  are 
as  hard  as  flint,  and  others  fo  foft  as  to  be  reduced  to  dull 
by  the  flighteft  preffure.  Another  tree,  not  far  off,  is 
forty  feet  in  length.  All  thefe  petrifattions  lie  horizon¬ 
tally ;  and  none  of  their  branches  can  be  difeovered,  even 
detached,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parent  Hem.  Thefe 
mull  have  withered  away  before  the  procefs  of  petrifac¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  ;  for  the  knots  at  the  infertion  of  the 
branches  with  the  trunk  are  very  vilible  in  moll  of  the 
trees.  The  number  of  petrifactions  which  are  to  be  leen, 
in  every  direction,  in  this  broken  ground,  (about  fifteen 
or  twenty,)  is  too  great  to  admit  a  minute  defeription  of 
every  fubjeCt.  The  fragments  of  one  particular  tree, 
however,  attracted  diffidently  my  notice,  (lays  Capt. 
Warren,)  to  induce  me  to  give  fome  account  of  it  at  this 
place  ;  1  fay  <■/  a  tree,  becaule,  although  the  parts  that 
remain  are  very  remote  from  one  another,  yet  the  natives 
affirm  that  they  did  belong  to  the  fame  individual.  “  The 
middle  part  of  the  trunk  feems  to  have  been  detached  from 
'  the  extremities  by  a  water-courfe,  or  deep  rut,  which, 
forming  under  it,  deprived  its  centre  of  fupport ;  and,  as 
all  thele  trees  are  generally  broken  acrofs,  at  intervals  of 
three  and  four  feet,  (as  would  be  the  cafe,  were  a  long 
(tone  piliar  to  be  let  fall  fuddenly  on  its  fide,)  it  followed, 
that,  when  thefe  divjfions  loft  their  fupport,  they  rolled 
off,  or  fell  down  ;  and,  if  of  a  good  texture  and  colour, 
they  may  have  been  carried  away  by  the  ftone-cutters. 
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One  of  thefe  fragments  lies  a  little  on  one  fide,  and  be¬ 
low  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  ;  but  the  top  and  the  root, 
which  were  moll  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground,  kept  fall  in 
their  place.  Thele  pieces  lie  evidently  in  the  fame  or  in 
parallel  lines.  Meaiuring  from  whence  the  topis  inferted 
into  the  ftratum,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  it- 
was  fixty  feet  in  length  ;  its  diameter  at  the  upper. infer¬ 
tion  was  two  feet ;  at  the  piece  fallen  down,  three  feet ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  four  feet  and  a  half ;  and  at 
the  root,  at  its  broadeft  place,  about  eight  or  nine  feet ; 
a  prodigious  fize,  if  thefe  fragments  really  once  did  be¬ 
long  to  the  fame  tree. 

“  Another  curious  appearance  was  that  of  a  tree,  about 
thirty  feet  long,  which  traverfed  the  fummit  of  one  of  the 
hillocks  in  an  oblique  direction,  fo  as  to  let  a  confiderable 
part  of  both  its  extremities  be  feen  on  each  fide  of  the 
mound. 

“  I  (hall  obferve  of  the  laft  eminence  to  the  fouthward, 
(which  is  feparated  about  a  quarter  of  amile  from  the  reft,) 
that  it  exhibits  thfe  mod  remarkable  aifemblage  of  petri- 
faClions.  I  difeovered,  within  the  circumference  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  no  lefs  than  ten  trees  of  a  large  fize, 
lying  in  different- directions,  excepting  three  of  them, 
which  were  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  proportion  of 
their  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  lome  almoft  complete,  al¬ 
though  the  bodies  were  generally  enveloped  with  the 
ftratum. 

“  Although  it  was  reported  to  me,  that  there  were  no 
trees  feen  at  a  diftance  from  the  riling  grounds  above  de¬ 
fcribed,  yet  I  noticed  part  of  one,  juft  appearing  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  plain,  about  half-way  between 
the  hills  and  the  village.  Moreover,  a  French  officer  (who 
now  refides  at  Pondicherry)  fliowed  me  a  piece  of  petri¬ 
fied  wood,  which  he  had  himfelf  feparated  from  a  large 
block,  which  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Arriacoopum  river, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  (even  or  eight  miles  from  Tree¬ 
vikera.  In  thh  fame  manner  we  may  believe  that  a  great 
many  more  petrified  trees  lie  hid  under  ground,  which 
have  yet  never  been  expofed  to  light  in  that  (late. 

“  I  have  generally  remarked  of  thefe  petrifactions,  that 
they  are  more  perfeCl  at  the  root,  and  in  thofe  parts  which 
are  buried  under  ground,  than  w'here  they  lie  expofed  to 
the  air.  The  petrified  root,  in  mod  places,  is  as  hard  as 
flint :  it  takes  a  much  finer  polifh  than  any  part  of  the 
(tern,  and  affumes  a  more  variegated  appearance  in  its 
veins  and  colours :  like  the  flint,  it  eafily  (trikes  fire,  and 
breaks  (hort  where  it  is  brifldy  llricken. 

“  The  jewellers  prefer  thofe  fragments  which,  when 
broken  from  the  tree,  appear  in  the  interior  of  a  brown 
and  purple  colour,  occafionally  ltriped  with  grey  or  white 
veins.  The  more  prevalent  the  purple  or  pink,  the  more 
the  (lone  is  valued.  When  poliihed,  and  well  feleCted,  it 
affumes  a  great  variety  of  colours,  refembling  molt  fre¬ 
quently  agate,  changing  from  a  dark  brown  grey  to  bright 
red,  with  white  veins.  The  red,  when  well  chofen,  might 
eafily  be  taken  for  cornelians  :  it  is  generally  preferred 
for  necklaces,  when  cut  in  flat  circles,  and  fet  according 
to  the  tafte  of  the  artift.  The  grey  looks  bell  in  beads, 
and  is  ul’ed  in  that  lhape  for  necklaces  and  bracelets,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  ufual  way. 

“  On  the  weltern  or  oppofite  fide  of  the  village,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  there  is  another  hill, 
much  higher  than  thole  already  defcribed.  It  is  entirely 
covered  with  large  blue  granite  Hones,  and  tapers  into  a 
bare  pointed  rock.  In  this  hill  there  is  no  fign  whatever 
of  petrifaction,  and  its  afpeCt  is  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  other  range.” 

Pinus,  the  pin,e-tree;  found  in  Swifferland,  and 
various  parts  of  Weftphalia. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  French  National  Inllitute, 
in  1799,  it  appears  that  C.  Viilars,  profeffor  of  natural 
liiftory,  of  Grenohle,  faw,  near  a  glacier  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Here,  fome  foffil  wood  buried  among  turf  at  the 
height  of  2500  yards  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  and  920 
yards  above  the  moll  elevated  line  at  which  wood  grows 
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at  prefent.  The  mountain  on  which  this  interefting  dif- 
covery  was  made,  is  that  of  Lans,  in  the  canton  of  Oiians. 
The  trees  found  there  are,  mountain-alh,  birch,  and  the 
common  larch.  The  roots  and  part  of  the  trunks  can  be 
plainly  diftinguilhed.  The  laft  of  thefe  trees  does  not 
grow  at  prefent  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  author  of 
this  memoir  afcribes  the  greater  degree  of  cold,  which 
now  prevails  on  thefe  mountains,  to  two  principal  caufes  : 
firft,  the  valleys  becoming  deeper,  which  has  changed  the 
elevation  of  the  fummits  in  regard  to  their  bafes  and  the 
furrounding  countries;  the  fecond  is  the  deftruftion  of 
the  ancient  forefts,  which  had  gradually  extended  them- 
felves  to  great  heights,  but  which,  when  once  deitroyed, 
cannot  grow  up  again  at  the  fame  heights,  becaufe  the 
trees  are  deprived  of  that  mutual  Ihelter  which  they  af¬ 
forded  to  each  other.  Phil.  Mag-,  vol.  v. 

ee.  Filices,  or  ferns.  Various  genera  and  fpecies  of 
ferns,  as  Equifetum,  Ofmundia,  Achrofticum,  Pteris,  Al- 
plenium,  Polypodium,  Adiantum,  &c.  occur  in  fhiftole 
and  bituminous  marl  and  alumine  covering  veins  of  coal, 
in  fandflone  and  other  foffils,  in  very  numerous  varieties, 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  moll  parts  of  Europe. 

SS.  Mufcorum.  Various  mofles  and  fea-weeds  ;  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  Saxony,  and  Silefia. 

2.  Phytolithus  rhizolithus  ;  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
Thefe  are  molt  commonly  found  under-ground  in  a  ftate 
of  decay,  fometimes  hollow  or  filled  with  other  foffil  fub- 
ftances,  fometimes  covered  with  a  ftony  cruft;  though 
fometimes  they  occur  petrified  in  France,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Germany,  & c. 

3.  Phytolithus  trunci ;  the  trunk  or  ftalk  of  vegetables. 
The  trunks  »f  trees  are  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  in  various  ftates  of  decay  and  appearance ; 
fometimes  forming  fubterraneous  woods,  the  pieces  of 
which  are  found  or  carious,  or  perforated  by  the  Teredo. 
Numerous  fpecimens  of  thefe  were  dug  up  in  forming 
the  Highgate-archway.  Some  are  in  a  complete  foffil  ftate, 
and  will  admit  of  a  high  polifh  :  others  are  converted  into 
charcoal,  with  or  without  the  bark,  and  often  fo  perfeCt 
as  to  diftinguifh  the  kind,  as  oak,  afh,  fir,  &c.  Some  of 
them  are  marmoreous,  and  often  filled  with  fpar:  of  thefe, 
fpecimens  are  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of 
Germany  :  fome  in  gypfum,  fome  in  flint,  fome  in  agate  : 
thefe  laft  are  found  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  and  Saxony, 
more  or  lefs  opaque,  breaking  into  coarfe  fplinters  or  in¬ 
determinate  fragments,  a  little  filming,  taking  a  fine  po¬ 
lifh,  fibrous  internally,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  variegated, 
fpotted  or  ftriate,  blackifh  or  of  a  fmoke-colour,  fometimes 
red,  ocliraceous,  or  green:  fome  are  found  in  opal,  in  Upper 
Hungary,  hardifh,  opaque  or  nearly  fo,  breaking  into  in¬ 
determinate  fragments  or  long  fplinters,  l’eparating  into 
crufts,  generally  a  little  fhining,  moftly  variegated  with 
white,  greyilh-brown,  or  ocliraceous  and  hyacinthine  al¬ 
ternate  ftreaks  :  fome  of  thefe  fpecimens  are  bituminous, 
which  are  found  frequently  forming  entire  fubterraneous 
woods  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Lincolnfhire  :  alfo  in  almoft  all  the  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe :  in  Pruffia  they  are  found  in 
ftrata  that  are  fuperincumbent  on  amber. 

There  are  many  places  where  wood  will  not  grow  at 
prefent,  where  yet  the  moifes  are  well  flocked  with  this 
under-ground  timber;  but  yet  it  appears  there  muff  have 
been  woods  formerly  there ;  elfe  how  came  they  in  the 
mofl'es  ?  To  prove  this,  the  earl  of  Cromartie  (Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  275.)  gives  11s  the  hiftory  and  origin  of  a  mofs,  in 
great  meal'ure  from  his  own  experience.  In  the  parifh  of 
Lochburn,  in  the  year  1651,  he  law,  near  the  top  of  a  very 
high  hill,  a  plain  about  a  mile  over,  then  covered  with  a 
firm  Handing  wrood,  but  which  was  fo  very  old,  that  not 
only  the  trees  had  no  leaves  or  bark  on,  but  the  outlide, 
for  the  fipace  of  an  inch  inwards,  was  dead  white  timber, 
though  within  they  were  firm.  Coming  by  the  place  fif¬ 
teen  years  after,  he  could  not  difcover  the  leaft  appearance 
of  a  tree ;  but,  inftead  thereof,  there  was  a  plain  green 
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ground  covered  with  a  mofs ;  the  trees  being  all  fallen, 
and  having  lain  fo  thick  over  one  another,  that  the  green 
had  over-run  the  whole  timber,  by  means  of  the  moTliure 
draining  from  the  hill  above  it,  and  ftagnating  on  the 
plain.  He  adds,  that  none  could  pafs  over  it,  the  fcurf 
not  being  firm  enough  to  fupport  them.  In  thirty  years 
more  he  found  this  whole  piece  of  ground  turned  into  a 
common  peat-mofs,  and  the  country  people  digging  turf 
and  peat  there.  This  accounts  for  the  generation  of 
modes,  and  whence  it  is  that  many  of  them  are  fumiflied 
with  timber. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  trees  which  we  find  in 
this  foffil  ftate,  originally  grew  in  the  very  places  where 
we  now  find  them,  and  have  only  been  thrown  down  and 
buried  there,  not  brought  from  elfewhere.  It  may  appear 
indeed  an  objeftion  to  this  opinion,  that  moil  of  the  foffil 
trees  difeovered  in  England  are  of  the  Pin  us  or  fir  kind  ; 
and  that  Csefar  fays,  exprefsly,  that  no  firs  grew  in  Bri-' 
tain  in  his  time.  But  this  is  eafily  anfwered  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  thefe  trees,  though  of  the  fir  kind,  yet  are  not 
the  fpecies  ufually  called  the  fir,  but  the  pitch-tree  ;  and 
Caefar  has  no-where  faid  that  pitch-trees  did  not  grow  in 
England.  Norway  and  Sweden  yet,  abound  with  thefe 
trees;  and  there  are  at  this  time  whole  forefts  of  them  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  large  number  of  them  wild 
upon  a  hill  at  Wareton  in  Staffordfhire,  to  this  day. 

In  Hatfield-marfh,  where  fuch  valt  numbers  of  the  foffil 
trees  are  now  found,  there  has  evidently  once  been  a 
whole  foreft  of  them  growing.  The  laft  of  thefe  was 
found  alive  and  growing  in  that  place  within  a  hundred 
years  laft  paft,  and  cut  down  for  fome  common  ufe.  The 
Roman  hiftorians  tell  us,  that,  when  their  armies  purfued 
the  wild  Britons,  thefe  people  always  fheltered  themlelves 
in  the  miry  woods,  and  low  watery  forefts.  Csefar  ex¬ 
prefsly  fays  this ;  and  obferves,  that  Caffibelan  and  his 
Britons,  after  their  defeat,  palled  the  Thames,  and  fled 
into  fuch  low  morafles  and  woods,  that  there  was- no  pur- 
fuing  them;  and  we  find  that  the  Silures  fecured  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  when  attacked  by  Oftorius  and 
Agricola.  The  fame  thing  is  recorded  of  Venutius  king 
of  the  Brigantines,  who  fled  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the 
boggy  forefts  in  the  midland  part  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
Herod ian  exprefsly  fays,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
pufhing  their  conquefts  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  the  cuftora 
of  the  Britons  to  fecure  theinfelves  in  the  thick  forefts 
which  grew  in  their  boggy  and  wet  places,  and,  when  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  to  ilfue  out  thence  and  fall  upon  the 
Romans.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  the  deftroy- 
ing  all  thefe  forefts ;  the  Romans  finding  themlelves  fo 
plagued  with  parties  of  the  natives  iffuing  out  upon  them 
at  times  from  thele  forefts,  that  they  gave  orders  for  the 
cutting  down  and  deftroying  all  the  forefts  in  Britain 
which  grew  on  boggy  and  wet  grounds.  Thefe  orders 
were  punctually  executed  ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that 
at  this  day  we  can  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  fuch 
forefts  ever  grew  with  us  as  are  now  found  buried. 

As  the  Romans  were  the  deftroyers  of  this  great  and 
noble  foreft,  fo  they  probably  were  alfo  of  the  feyeral 
other  ancient  forefts;  the  ruins  of  which  furnilh  us  with 
the  bog-wood  of  Staffordlhire,  Lancalhire,  Yorklhire,  and 
other  counties.  But,  as  the  Romans  were  not  much  in 
Wales,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppoled  that  forefts  cut  down  by  thele  people  gave  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  foffil  wood  found  there  ;  but,  though  they  did 
not  cut  down  thefe  forefts,  others  did  ;  and  the  origin 
of  the  bog-wood  is  the  fame  with  them  as  with  us. 
Holinlhed  informs  us,  that  Edward  I.  not  being  able  to 
get  at  the  Wellh,  becaule  of  their  hiding  themlelves  in 
boggy  woods,  gave  orders  at  length  that  they  lhould  be 
deitroyed  by  fire  and  by  the  axe  ;  and  doubtlefs  the  roots 
and  bodies  of  trees  found  in  Pembrokelhire  under-ground, 
are  the  remains  of  the  execution  of  this  order.  The  foifil 
wood  in  the  bogs  of  the  Illes  of  Man  and  Anglefea,  is 
doubtlefs  of  the  fame  origin ;  though  we  have  not  any 
accounts  extant  of  the  time  or  occalion  of  the  forefts 
6  U  ■  there 
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there  being  destroyed ;  but,  as  to  the  foil'd  trees  of  the 
bogs  of  Ireland,  we  are  exprefsiy  told,  that  Henry  II. 
when  he  conquered  that  country,  ordered  all  the  woods 
to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low  parts  of  it,  to  fe- 
cure  his  conquefts  by  cutting  away  the  places  of  refort 
of  the  rebels. 

4.  Phytolithus  lithophyllum  ;  the  leaves  of  plants.  Im- 
prellions  of  the  leaves  of  various  herbs  and  trees  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  marble,  drift,  marl,  clay,  and  fandftone  ;  fome- 
times  in  flint  or  indurated  oxyd  of  iron. 

5.  Phytolithus  antholithus ;  the  flowers  of  plants. 

a.  The  fpikes  of  grades,  as  thePhalarisbulbofa,  andSpica 
frumenti,  are  found  in  Silefia,  Franconia,  and  Germany, 
in  copper  ores,  with  often  a  fmall  admixture  of  filver. 

|3.  The  flowers  of  herbs ;  as  the  galium,  heliotropium, 
alfines,  ranunculus,  myagrurn,  after,  centauria,  and  va¬ 
rious  ferns,  are  met  with  in  England,  Silefia,  Germany, 
Swifferland,  Sec.  impreffions  found  between  various  flaty 
ftones. 

6.  Phytolithus  carpoiithus  ;  the  naked  feeds,  feed-vef- 
fels,  cones,  nuts,  drupes,  and  legumes,  of  plants.  Thefe 
arc  found  in  ajfofiil  ftate  in  the  coal-mines  of  England, 
in  landftone  ill  Piedmont,  in  Bohemia  in  marl,  in  Swifler- 
lapd  in  turf,  in  Hungary,  Auftria,  &c. 

f  To  conclude. — As  to  the  time  which  muft  have  elapfed 
to  bring  fome  of  the  above-deferibed  foflils  into  their  pre¬ 
lent  ftate,  and  into  the  fituations  in  which  we  find  them, 
the  moft  contradictory  opinions  have  been  entertained  ; 
fo  contradictory  indeed,  fo  widely  differing,  as  to  make 
all  approximation  hopelefs.  It  would  fcarcely  be  polfible 
to  adduce  a  ftronger  evidence  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
to  which  the  fcience  of  geology  has  attained  in  the  pre- 
fent  enlightened  and  philofophical  age,  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  refults  of  the  lucubrations  of  two  modern  profeffors. 
While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cormouls,  a  correfpondent  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  is  labouring  to  prove  that  the 
age  of  the  globe  cannot  exceed  6000  years,  a  Mr.  John 
Middleton,  in  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  affirms 
that  the  production  of  the  lea-formation  muft  have  oc¬ 
cupied  1,056,000  years!  The  one  eftimates  the  general 
thicknefs  of  thole  ftrata  at  800  yards,  accumulated  at  the 
rate  of  15  inches  every  year;  the  other  at  10,560  feet, 
formed  at  the  rate  of  about  12  inches  in  a  hundred  years  ! 
Each  of  thefe  gentlemen  brings  proofs,  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  to  be  unanfwerable,  in  fupport  of  his  theory  ;  and 
between  J'uch  “  doCfors”  our  readers,  w;e  hope,  will  not 
expeCt  us  to  “  decide.” 

MINER  A'TOR,  f.  in  old  records,  a  miner. 

MINER'VA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  wifdom, 
war,  and  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter’s 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  god,  as  it  is  reported,  mar¬ 
ried  Metis,  whole  fuperior  prudence  and  fagacity  above 
the  reft  of  the  gods,  made  him  apprehend  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  fuch  an  union  would  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature, 
and  more  intelligent,  than  their  father.  To  prevent  this, 
Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  her  pregnancy ;  and,  fome  time 
after,  to  relieve  the  pains  which  he  luffered  in  his  head, 
he  ordered  Vulcan  to  cleave  it  open.  Minerva  came  all 
armed  and  grown-up  from  her  father’s  brain;  and  imme¬ 
diately  was  admitted  into  the  affembly  of  the  gods,  and 
made  one  of  the  moft  faithful  counfellors  of  her  father. 
The  power  of  Minerva  was  great  in  heaven ;  Ihe  could 
hurl  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men, 
bellow  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and,  indeed,  flie  was  the  only 
one  of  all  the  divinities  whole  authority  and  confequence 
were  equal  to  thofe  of  Jupiter. 

^  The  aCiions  of  Minerva  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
kindneffes  by  which  Ihe  endeared  herfelf  to  mankind. 
Her  quarrel  with  Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving 
a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia,  deferves  attention. 
The  affembly  of  the  gods  fettled  the  dilpute  by  promiffng 
the  preference  to  which-ever  of  the  two  gave  the  moft 
ufeful  and  neceffary  prefent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neptune,  upon  this,  ftruck  the  ground  with  his 
trident,  and  immediately  a  horfe  iffued  from  the  earth . 
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Minerva  produced  the  olive,  and' obtained  the  victory  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gods;  who  obferved,  that  the 
olive,  as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horfe,  the  fymbol  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  The  victorious 
deity  called  the  capital  Athene v,  Athens,  and  became  the 
tutelar  goddels  of  the  place. 

Minerva  was  always  very  jealous  of  her  power;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Ihe  punifhed  the  prefumption  of  Arachne 
is  well  known.  See  Arachne.  The  attempts  of  Vulcaij. 
to  offer  her  violence,  are  ftrong  marks  of  her  virtue. 
Jupiter  had  fworn  by  the  Styx  to  give  to  Vulcan,  who 
made  him  a  complete  luit  of  armour,  whatever  he  defired. 
Vulcan  demanded  Minerva;  and  the  father  of  the  god.:, 
who  had  permitted  Minerva  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy, 
confented,  but  privately  advifed  his  daughter  to  make  all 
the  refiftance  fhe  could  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  her 
lover.  The  prayers  and  the  force  of  Vulcan  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  and  her  chaltity  was  not  violated,  though  the 
god  left  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  paffion ;  and,  from 
the  impurity  wdiich  proceeded  from  this  fcuffle,  and  which 
Minerva  threw  down  upon  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool, 
wns  born  Erichthon,  an  uncommon  monfter.  See  Erich- 
thonius.  Minerva  was  the  firft  who  built  a  lhip  ;  and  it 
was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her  care  for  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  which  placed  the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  behind 
the  lhip  Argo,  when  going  to  Colchis. 

She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  many  names. 
She  was  called  Athena,  for  the  reafon  given  above  ;  Pallas, 
either  becaufe  fhe  killed  a  giant  of  that  name,  or  perhaps 
from  the  fpear  which  fhe  feems  to  brandijh  in  her  hand, 
(Trahan.)  Parthenos,  from  her  remaining  in  perpetual 
celibacy  ;  Tritonia,  becaufe  worfhipped  near  the  lake  Tri- 
tonis;  Glaucopis,  from  the  bluenefs  of  her  eyes;  Agorea, 
from  her  prefiding  over  markets  ;  Hippia,  becaufe  fhe  firft: 
taught  mankind  how  to  manage  the  horfe;  Stratea  and 
Area,  from  her  martial  character ;  Coryphagenes,  becaufe 
born  from  Jupiter’s  brain;  Sais,  becaufe  worfhipped  at 
Sais,  &c.  Some  attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  the 
flute,  whence  fhe  was  furnamed  Andon,  Lufcinia,  Mu- 
fica,  Salpiga,  & c.  She,  as  it  is  reported,  once  amufed  her¬ 
felf  in  playing  upon  her  favourite  flute  before  Juno  and 
Venus  ;  but  the  goddeffes  ridiculed  the  diflortion  of  her 
face  in  blowing  the  inftrument.  Minerva,  convinced  of 
the  juftnefs  of  their  remarks  by  looking  at  herfelf  in  a 
fountain  near  Mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  mufical  inftru¬ 
ment,  and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Mariyas  was  the  miferable  proof  of  the  vera¬ 
city  of  her  expreffions. 

The  worfhip  of  Minerva  was  univerfally  eftablifhed ; 
flie  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  all  parts 
of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and 
Athens,  particularly  claimed  her  attention ;  and  it  is 
even  laid,  that  Jupiter  rained  a  fliower  of  gold  upon  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  which  had  paid  fo  much  veneration  and 
fuch  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of  his  daughter.. 
The  feftivals  celebrated  in  her  honour  were  folemn  and 
magnificent.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artift,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  wrorked  in  wool,  embroidery,  painting, 
and  fculpture.  It  was  the  duty  of  almoft  every  member 
of  fociety  to  implore  the  afliftance  and  patronage  of  a 
deity  who  prefided  over  fenfe,  tafte,  and  reafon.  Hence 
the  poets  have  had  occafion  to  fay,  Tu  nihil  invito,  dices, 
faciejve  Minerva;  and,  Qui  bene  placard  Pallada,  do&us 
erit. 

Minerva  was  reprefented  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  different  charafters  in  which  fire  appeared.  She  is 
generally  depidled  with  a  countenance  more  full  of  maf- 
culine  flfinnefs  and  compofure  than  of  foftnefs  and  grace. 
Moft  ufually  fhe  was  reprefented  with  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  with  a  large  plume  nodding  in  the  air.  In  one 
hand  lire  held  a  fpear,  and  in  the  other  a  Afield  with  the 
dying  head  of  Medufa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  Gorgon’s 
head  was  on  her  breafl-plate,  with  living  lerpents  writhing 
round  it,  as  well  as  round  her  llfield  and  helmet.  In  moft 
of  her  ftatues  flie  is  reprefented  as  fitting ;  and  fometimes 

fhe 
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flie  holds,  in  one  hand,  a  diftaft',  inftead  of  a  fpear.  When 
flie  appeared  as  the  goddefs  of  the  liberal  arts,  fine  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pe- 
plum.  Sometimes  Miverva’s  helmet  was  covered  at  the  top 
with  the  figure  of  a  cock,  a  bird  which,  on  account  of  his 
great  courage,  is  properly  facred  to  the  goddefs  of  war. 
Some  of  her  ilatues  represented  her  helmet  with  a  fphinx 
in  the  middle,  lupported  on  either  fide  by  pri frits.  In 
forne  medals,  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes,  or  fome- 
times  a  dragon  or  a  ferpent,  with  winding  fpires,  appears 
at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  was  partial  to  the  olive- 
tree  ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her  favourite  birds,  and 
the  dragon  among  reptiles  was  facred  to  her.  The  func¬ 
tions,  offices,  and  aftions,  of  Minerva,  feem  fo  numerous, 
that  they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one  per- 
fon  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans  confidered  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  one  and  the  fame  divinity,  un¬ 
der  three  different  names :  among  which  names,  that  of 
J upiter  might  fignify  fupreme  goodnefs ;  that  of  Minerva, 
fupreme  wifdom ;  and  that  of  Juno,  fupreme  power  :  thus 
the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  oblerves,  (Intell.  Syll.  c.  4..) 
that  the  three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi¬ 
nerva,  may  be  under-flood  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but 
feveral  names  and  notions  of  one  fupreme  deity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  feveral  attributes  and  manifeftations.  Cicero 
mentions  five  goddefles  of  the  name  of  Minerva ;  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  admits  alfo  the  fame  number. 

MINER'VA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto :  twenty-miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Matera. 

MINER'VAS  CAS'TRUM,  Arx  Minerva,  or  Tem- 
plum  Minerva,  in  ancient  geography,  a  citadel,  tem¬ 
ple,  and  town,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  beyond  Hydrus;  feen  a 
great  way  out  at  fea.  Now  Cujiro,  a  town  of  Otranto  in 
Naples.  Lat.  46.  8.N.  Ion.  19.  25.  E. 

MINER'ViE  PROMONTO'RRJM,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  feat  of  the  Sirens,  a  promontory  in  the  Sinus 
Prellanus,  the  fouth  boundary  of  Campania  on  the  Tufcan 
coaft ;  fo  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  on  it ;  lituated 
to  the  fouth  of  Surrentum,  and  therefore  called  Sttrren- 
tium.  Now  Campo  della  Minerva,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Na¬ 
ples,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Capri. 

MINERVA'LIA,  among  the  Romans,  called  alfo  Quin- 
quatria,  were  feafts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva.  One 
of  thefe  feafts  commenced  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  an¬ 
other  on  March  19th,  and  lafted  five  days.  The  firft  day 
was  fpent  in  prayers  to  the  goddefs  ;  the  reft  in  offering 
facrifice,  feeing  gladiators  fight,  afting  tragedies  upon 
Mount  Albanus,  and  reciting  pieces  of  wit,  wherein  the 
conqueror  had  a  prize  given  him.  During  the  folemnity 
fcholars  obtained  fome  relaxation  from  their  ftudious  pur- 
fuits;  and  the  prefent,  which  it  was  ulual  for  them  to  of¬ 
fer  to  their  mailers,  was  called  Minerval,  in  honour  of  the 
goddefs  Minerva,  who  patronifed  literature.  Varro  de  Re 
ruftica,  lib.  ii. — For  the  other  feilivals  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  fee  Panathenvea. 

MINERVFNO.  See  Minorbino. 

MIN'EVER,  or  Meniver,  f.  [menu  vair,  Fr.J  The 
name  of  a  fmall  Mufcovian  beaft,  of  a  white  colour,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  firmnefs  of  its  fur.  The  fur  itfelf : 

A  burnette  cote  honge  there  withal, 

Yfurrid  with  no  menivere, 

But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here.  Chaucer. 

MIN'FELD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Landau,  and  feven 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Weiffemburg. 

MING-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rahk,  in 
Se-tchuen  :  ten  miles  north-eafl  of  Ya. 

MING-HIOL',  i.  e.  Thousand  Springs,  a  mountain 
in  the  north  part  of  Armenia,  fo  named  from  its  abun¬ 
dant  fprings ;  from  this  mountain  the  Euphrates  takes 
its  rife. 

MING-TSING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Fou-tcheou. 

MINGAL'LA,  one  of  the  fmall  Weftern  Illands  of 
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Scotland,  the  largefl  of  thofe  called  the  Bijhop's  IJlands , 
about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Lat.  36. 48.  N. 
Ion.  7.  35.  W. 

MIN'GAN  ISLANDS,  a  clufter  of  iflands,  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  ;  fo 
called  from  the  principal  one.  Lat.  50.15.N.  Ion.  64.  W. 

To  MIN'GLE,  v.a.  [mengan,  Sax.  mengen,  Germ,  men- 
ga,  Su.  Goth,  from  maengd,  a  multitude.  Wicliffe  and 
Chaucer  ule  meng  for  mingle.]  To  mix  ;  to  join  ;  to  com¬ 
pound;  to  unite  with  fomething  fo  as  to  make  one  mafs. 
—Our  lex,  our  kindred,  our  houfes,  and  our  very  names, 
we  are  ready  to  mingle  with  ourfelves,  and  cannot  bear  to 
have  others  think  meanly  of  them.  Watts. 

Lament  with  me  !  with  me  your  forrows  join, 

And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine !  Waljh. 

To  contaminate  ;  to  make  of  diffimilar  parts. — The  belt  of 
us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled,  imperfect,  virtue. 
Rogers. 

To  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

To  confufe. — There  mingle  broils.  Milton. 

To  MIN'GLE,  v.n.  Tobe  mixed;  to  be  united  with. — - 
Alcimus  had  defiled  himfelf  wilfully  in  the  times  of  their 
mingling  with  the  Gentiles.  2  Mac.  xiv.  13. 

Norpriefts,  nor  ftatefmen, 

Could  have  completed  fuch  an  ill  as  that, 

If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mifehief.  Rowe. 

MIN'GLE,  /!  Mixture:  medley;  confufed  mafs. — Nei¬ 
ther  can  I  defend  my  Spanilh  Friar:  though  the  comical 
parts  are  diverting,  and  the  lerious  moving,  yet  they  are 
of  an  unnatural  mingle.  Dnjden. 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blaft  you  the  city’s  ear, 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tubourines.  Shahefpcare. 

MIN'GLE-MANGLE,  /.'  A  medley;  a  hotch-potch. — . 
He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jefus  with  his  heart,  which  lend- 
eth  one  ear  to  his  apollles,  and  another  to  falfe  apoltles  ; 
which  can  brook  to  lee  a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and 
luperllition,  minifters  and  malfing  priells,  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  truth  and  errour,  traditions  and  feriptures.  Hooker. 

MIN'GLEDLY,  adv.  Here  and  there  confufedly. 

MIN'GLER,  f.  He  who  mingles. — Such  brewers,  and 
minglers  of  this  wine.  Harmar. 

MIN'GLING,  f.  The  aid  of  mixing. 

MIN'GO,  an  Indian  town  on  the  river  Ohio  :  forty- 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Pittlburg. 

MIN'GOES,  Indians  of  North  America,  who  inhabit 
near  the  fouth  branch  of  the  Scioto. 

MIN'GOLZHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba¬ 
den  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Spire. 

MINGOT'TI  (Regina),  a  female  opera-finger  and 
aflrefs  of  great  abilities  and  celebrity,  was  born  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  a  German  province,  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria ; 
and,  though  a  native  of  a  tranfalpine  country,  file  became 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  vocal  performers  on  the  Italian 
opera-ilage  during  the  lall  century.  After  feeing  and 
hearing  her  frequently  in  England,  (lays  Dr.  Burney,) 
where  lhe  arrived  in  the  year  1754,  we  met  with  her,  in 
1772,  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  converlation  ob¬ 
tained  from  her  the  following  fketch  of  her  aftive  profef- 
fional  life. 

Her  parents  were  Germans ;  her  father,  an  officer  in 
the  Auftrian  fervice,  being  called  to  Naples  upon  dutyj 
his  wife  travelled  with  him  hither  during  her  pregnancy, 
and  was  there  brought  to  bed  of  this  daughter;  who,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried  to  Gratz  in  Silelia  before  Hie  was  a  year 
old  ;  and,  her  father  dying  while  lhe  was  young,  her  un¬ 
cle  placed  her  in  a  convent  of  Urlulines,  where  lhe  was 
educated,  and  where  lhe  received  her  firft  lelfons  of  muiic. 
She  told  us,  that  during  her  childhood,  lhe  remembers 
being  fo  pleafed  with  the  muiic  performed  in  the  cliapel 
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of  her  convent,  particularly  with  the  Litany  fung  there 
one  feftival,  that  lhe  went  to  the  abbefs,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  trembling,  both  wdth  fear  of  anger  and  of  a  re- 
fufal,  to  intreat  her  to  teach  her  to  fing  as  Jhe  did  in  the 
chapel.  The  abbefs  put  her  off,  with  faying,  that  the  was 
very  bufy  that  day,  but  would  think  of  it.  The  next  day 
file  fent  one  of  the  elder  nuns  to  a(k  her  who  bade  her  make 
that  requeft ;  when  the  little  Regina,  as  (lie  was  then  called, 
replied,  that  nobody  had  bid  her,  but  that  it  was  merely 
her  own  love  formufic  which  infpired  the  thought.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  abbefs  fent  for  her,  and  told  her,  that  (he  had 
very  little  time  to  (pare  ;  but,  if  (he  would  promife  to  be 
diligent,  (lie  wrould  teach  her  herfelf ;  adding,  that  (lie 
could  only  afford  her  half  an  hour  a-day  ;  but  with  that 
file  (hould  foon  find  what  her  genius  and  induftry  were 
likely  to  produce,  and  (he  (hould  go  on  with  or  difcon- 
tinue  her  inftrudtions  accordingly.  Regina  was  in  rap¬ 
ture  with  this  compliance  of  the  abbefs,  who  began  to  in- 
ftrudt  her  the  next  day,  a  table  fee,  as  (lie  exprefied  it, 
without  a  harpfichord,  or  any  other  inftrument.  She  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  harpfichord  feveral  years  after,  and  (fill  ac¬ 
companied  on  it  very  well.  But  it  w'as  perhaps  owing  to 
her  manner  of  learning  to  ling  without  an  inftrument,  that 
flie  acquired  the  firmnefs  in  performance,  for  which  (lie 
lias  always  been  remarkable.  In  this  manner  (he  was 
taught  the  elements  of  rnufic  and  J'olfcggi,  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony,  and  was  obliged  to  fing  the  treble, 
while  the  abbefs  lung  the  bafs.  She  (liowed  us  a  very 
fmall  book,  in  which  all  her  firft  lelfons  were  written  : 
the  explanations  w'ere  in  the  German  language.  She  re¬ 
mained  in  this  convent  till  (he  had  attained  her  14th  year, 
at  which  time,  upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  (he  went 
home  to  her  mother.  During  the  life  of  her  uncle,  (lie 
liad  been  intended  for  the  veil.  When  (he  quitted  the 
convent,  (lie  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  fil¬ 
ters,  to  be  one  of  the  molt  ufelefs  and  helplefs  of  beings  ; 
they  looked  upon  her  as  a  fine  lady,  brought  up  in  a 
boarding-fehool,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  houfe- 
hold  concerns ;  and  her  mother  neither  knew  what  to  do 
with  her  or  her  fine  voice,  which  both  (he  and  her  filters 
defpifed,  not  forefeeing  that  it  would  one  day  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  fo  much  honour  and  profit  to  the  poifelfor. 

Not  many  years  after  (he  quitted  the  convent,  fignor 
Mingotti,  an  old  Venetian,  and  manager  of  the  opera  at 
Drelden,  was  propofed  as  ahulband  for  her.  She  detefted 
liim  ;  but  was  at  length  worried  into  a  compliance,  which 
was  the  fooner  extorted  from  her,  perhaps,  as  lhe,  like 
other  young  women,  imagined  that  by  loiing  (he  (hould 
.gain  her  liberty. 

People  talked  very  much  of  her  fine  voice  and  manner 
of  finging.  Porpora  was  at  this  time  in  the  late  king  of 
Poland’s  fervice  at  Drelden  :  he  had  heard  her  fing,  and 
fpoke  of  her  at  court  as  a  young  perlon  of  great  expec¬ 
tations  ;  which  occafioned  a  propoial  to  her  hulband  for 
her  entering  into  the  fervice  of  the  eledtor.  He  had  before 
marriage  promifed  never  to  fuft’er  her  to  fing  on  the  ftage ; 
however,  (lie  liked  the  thoughts  of  finging,  and  turning 
her  voice  to  fome  account,  and  therefore  gladiy  entered 
t  into  articles  for  a  fmall  ftipend,  not  above  3  or  400  crowns 
a-year.  When  her  voice  had  been  heard  at  court,  her 
talents  made  fuch  a  noife  at  Drelden,  that  the  fame  of 
them  reached  Naples,  to  which  place  (he  was  invited  to 
fing  at  the  great  theatre.  In  her  way  thither  from  Dref- 
den  (he  palled  through  Vienna,  where  lhe  vifited  unex¬ 
pectedly  Metaftafio,  111  whole  Attilio  Regolo  (he  had  dif- 
tinguilhed  herlelf ;  of  which  vilit  he  gives  the  following 
account  to  the  princefs  di  Belmonte  :  “  Signora  Regina 

Mingotti,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  vocal 
band  at  Drefden,  being  engaged  at  Naples  in  the  fame 
.rank,  has  not  efcaped  the  epidemic  defire  of  bringing 
with  her  a  letter  from  me  to  your  excellence.  This  re¬ 
queft,  however,  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  had  (he  not 
mod  wickedly  and  nialicioully  hit  upon  the  following  ex¬ 
pedient,  for  vanquilhing  my  well-known  repugnance  to 
give  way  to  fuch  applications.  When  (he  left  the  court 


of  Drefden,  what  does  (he  do  but  poft  away  to  Vienna  3 
and,  without  giving  me  the  lead  previous  notice  of  my 
danger,  early  one  fine  morning  prefents  herfelf  in  my 
room,  and  in  a  military  habit,  preceded  only  by  her 
fame,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  graces  of  youth,  viva¬ 
city,  talents,  and,  what  is  (till  worfe,  entitled  to  the  chief 
credit  of  the  fuccefs  of  my  Attilio  in  Drefden.  Now  tell 
me,  madam,  with  your  ufual  candour,  if  ever  you  heard 
of  fo  cunning  a  muilcal  trick  ?  It  was  like  putting  a  knife 
to  the  throat  of  a  poor  Chriftian.  I  know  not  what  So¬ 
crates,  Cato,  or  Ariftotle,  would  have  done  in  fuch  a  cafe; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  could  not  help  writing  the  letter, 
and  even  devoutly  thanking  heaven,  that  (lie  had  the  mo¬ 
deration  to  limit  her  pretentions  to  a  letter  only.” 

The  firft  character  (lie  appeared  in  at  Naples,  was  Ariftsea 
in  the  opera  of  the  Olimpiade,  let  by  Galuppi.  On  this 
occafion  her  talents,  as  an  adtrefs,  gained  her  as  much  ap- 
plaufe  as  her  finging:  (he  was  bold  and  enterprifing ;  and, 
feeing  the  character  in  a  different  light  from  what  others 
had  done  before  her,  would,  in  fpite  of  the  advice  of  old 
adtors,  who  durft  not  deviate  from  cuftom,  play  it  in  a 
way  quite  different  from  any  one  of  her  predeceifors.  It 
was  in  this  original  and  courageous  manner,  that  our 
Garrick  firft  lurpriied  and  charmed  an  Engliffi  audience, 
and,  in  defiance  of  contracted  rules,  which  flad  been  efta- 
bliflred  by  prejudice  and  want  of  genius,  (truck  out  a  ftyle 
of  fpeaking  and  adting,  which  the  whole  nation  has  ever 
fince  continued  to  approve,  with  acclamation  rather  than 
applaufe. 

After  this  fuccefs  at  Naples,  Mingotti  received  letters 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  offer  her  terms  for  engaging 
at  different  operas  ;  but  (he  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  of  them,  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  court 
of  Drefden,  in  which  fervice  lhe  was  (fill  a  penfioner; 
however,  her  falary  was  confiderably  augmented,  and  (he- 
frequently  exprefied  her  gratitude  to  that  court,  and  (aid 
(he  owed  to  it  all  her  fame  and  fortune.  Here  (lie  repeat¬ 
ed,  with  great  applaufe,  her  part  in  the  Olimpiade;  every 
one  agreed,  that  in  point  of  voice,  execution,  and  adding, 
her  powers  were  very  great ;  but  many  thought  that  (he 
was  wholly  unfit  for  any  thing  pathetic  or  tender.  Haffe 
was  now  employed  to  let  Demofoonte  ;  and  lhe  imagined 
that  he  kindly  gave  her  an  adagio,  accompanied  by  the 
violins,  pizzicati,  merely  to  expofe  and  (how  her  defedts. 
But  fufpedting  the  fnare,  (lie  ftudied  hard  to  efcape  it ;  and 
in  the  long,  “  Se  tutti  i  mali  miei,”  which  (he  afterwards 
fung  in  England  with  great  applaufe,  (hefucceded  fo  well, 
as  to  filence  even  Fauftina  herfelf.  Sir  Ch.  H.  Williams 
was  Englilh  minifter  there  at  that  time,  and,  being  inti¬ 
mate  with  Haffe  and  his  wife,  had  joined  their  party,  pub¬ 
licly  declaring  that  Mingotti  was  utterly  unable  to  fing  a 
flow'  and  pathetic  long;  but,  when  he  had  heard  her,  he 
made  a  public  recantation,  aiking  her  pardon  for  doubting 
of  her  abilities,  and  ever  after  remained  her  firm  friend  and 
adherent. 

She  went  next  to  Spain,  where  (he  fung  with  Gizziello, 
in  the  operas  under  the  diredtion  of  Farinelli ;  who,  (lie 
laid,  was  fo  rigid  a  difeiplinarian,  that  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  ling  any-where  but  in  the  opera  at  court,  or  even 
to  pradtile  in  a  room  next  the  ftreet.  She  was  requefted  to 
fing  at  private  concerts  by  many  of  the  firft  nobility  and 
grandees  of  Spain,  but  could  not  obtain  permiflion  from 
the  diredtor ;  who  carried  his  prohibition  lb  far,  as  to 
deny  a  pregnant  lady,  of  great  rank,  the  fatisfadlion  of 
hearing  her,  though  (he  was  unable  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  declared  that  lhe  longed  for  a  fong  from  Mingotti. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  religious  refpedt  for  thefe  involun¬ 
tary  and  unruly  affedlions  in  females  thus  circumftanced, 
however  they  may  be  treated  as  problematic  by  M.  Button 
and  others.  The  hufband,  therefore,  of  the  lady,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  king  of  the  cruelty  of  the  opera-diredtor, 
which,  he  faid  would  kill  both  his  wife  and  child,  if  his 
majefty  did  not  interfere.  The  king  lent  a  favourable  ear  „ 
to  the  complaint,  and  ordered  Mingotti  to  receive  the  lady 
at  her  houfe,  in  which  his  majefty  was  implicitly  obeyed, 
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the  lady's  defire  was  fatisfied,  and  the  child  prevented, 
perhaps,  from  being  marked  in  fome  part  of  its  body  witli^ 
a  inulic-paper,  or  from  having,  an  Italian  fong  written  with 
indelible  characters  on  its  face. 

Mingotti  remained  two  years  in  Spain,  whence  fhe  came 
to  England,  for  the  firft  time,  in  1754.  How  much  her 
performance- was  then  admired  many  perfons  now  living 
can  well  remember,  (Dr.  Burney  writes  in  1789.)  and  tra¬ 
dition  has  told  the  reft.  She  afterwards  fung  in  every 
great  city  of  Italy;  but  always  regarded  Drefden  as  her 
home  during  the  life  of  Auguftus,  the  late  king  of  Poland. 
She  was  now  fettled  at  Munich,  more  it  was  thought  from 
economy  than  attachment.  She  had  no  penfion  from  the 
court  of  Bavaria,  as  was  reported  ;  but,  with  care  and  pru¬ 
dence,  Hie  had  juft  fufficient  from  her  favings  to  bring  her 
fafely  through  the  year.  She  feemed  to  live  very  com¬ 
fortably,  to  be  well  received  at  court,  and  to  be  efteemed 
by  all  fuch  as  were  able  to  appreciate  her  underftanding, 
and  enjoy  her  converfation.  It  gave  us  great  pleafure  to 
hear  her  fpeak  concerning  dramatic  mulic,  which  fhe  did 
with  more  intelligence  than  any  maeftro  di  cappella  with 
whom  we  ever  converfed.  Her  knowledge  and  experience 
in  finging,  and  powers  of  expreffion  in  different  ftyles, 
were  ftiil  aftonifning,  and  mull  have  delighted  all  fuch  as 
could  receive  pleafure  from  fong  unaccompanied  with  the 
blandilhments  of  youth  and  beauty.  She  fpoke  three 
different  languages,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  fo  well, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fay  which  was  her  own.  Englilh 
ffie  likewife  fpoke,  and  Spaniih,  well  enough  to  converfe 
in  them,  and  underftood  Latin  ;  but  in  the  three  lan¬ 
guages  firft  mentioned  Hie  was  truly  eloquent.  Her  ftyle 
of  finging  was  always  grand,  dramatic,  and  fuch  as  dis¬ 
covered  her  to  be  a  perfedt  miftrels  of  her  art ;  ffie  was  a 
moft  judicious  and  complete  adtrefs,  extending  her  intel¬ 
ligence  to  the  poetry,  decorations,  and  every  part  of  the 
drama.  Yet  her  greateft  admirers  allowed  that  her  voice 
and  manner  would  have  been  more  irrefiftible,  if  nature 
had  allowed  her  a  little  more  female  grace  and  foftnefs. 
Her  performance  of  male  parts,  however,  obviated  every 
objection  that  her  greateft  enemies  could  make  toiler  per- 
fedtion,  either  as  a  finger  or  adtrefs. 

The  firft  time  Mingotti  came  to  England,  fhe  remained 
here  three  years  ;  during  part  of  which  time  ffie  and 
Giardini  were  joint  managers ;  by  which  their  celebrity 
was  more  increafed  by  their  talents,  than  their  fortune  by 
the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Burney’s,  Hill,  of  Mufic. 

MIN'GRAY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,' near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tet :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Gerona. 

MINGRE'LIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  anciently  a  part  of 
Colchis ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Circaffia,  on  the  caft 
and  fouth-eaft  by  Imiretta,  on  the  fouth  by  Guriel,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Abafcia.  The  country 
is  covered  with  forefls  of  wood,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
arable  land.  The  foil  and  climate  are  relaxed  by  moifture  ; 
and  the  ground  in  many  places  founds  hollow,  which  has 
given  rife  to  an  opinion  that. there  is  a  fubterraneous  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  Seas. 
The  earth  is  in  general  too  foft  to  bear  well  the  operation 
of  the  plough.  The  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  is 
gom,  a  fmall  grain  like  millet;  bread  of  wheat  is  ufed 
only  by  the  prince  and  nobility. 

This  country  is  watered  by  a  great  many  rivers  ;  as  the 
Corax,  the  Hippus,  the  Cyaneus,  the  Chariftus,  the  Phafis, 
where  the  Argonauts  landed,  the  Abfarus,  the  Ciffa,  and 
the  Ophis,  all  emptying  tliemfelves  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 
■The  Phafis  (now  the  Rione )  does  not  fpring  from  the 
mountains  in  Armenia,  near  the  fources  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Araxes,  and  the  Tigris,  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Dionyfius,  and  after  them  Arrian,  Reland,  Calmet,  and 
•Sanfon,  have  fallely  afferted  ;  but  riles  in  Mount  Caucalus ; 
and  flows,  not  from  fouth  to  north,  but  from  north  to 
fouth,  as  appears  from  the  map  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
in  Thevenot’s  Collection,  and  the  account  which  lir  John 
Chardin  gives  of  that  country.  This  river  forms  in  its 
courie  a  fmall  ifland  called  alfo  Phajis ;  whence  the  phea- 
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fants,  if  Ifodorus  is  to  be  credited,  were  firft  brought  to 
Europe,  and  thence  called  by  the  Greeks  phafiani. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Colchis  was  in  ancient  times 
very  pleafant  and  fruitful,  as  it  is  ftiil  where  duly  culti¬ 
vated  ;  abounded  in  all  neceflaries  of  life  ;  and  was  en¬ 
riched  with  many  mines  of  gold,  which  gave  occaftion  to 
the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Argonautic  expe¬ 
dition,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  Sir  John 
Chardin  tells  us,  that  this  counfry  extends  above  100 
miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth ;  being  not  near  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  ancient  Colchis,  which  reached  from  the 
frontiers  of  Iberia  or  Georgia  Proper,  weftward  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  :  that  it  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills, 
mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  plains,  but  badly  culti¬ 
vated;  that  there  are  all  the  kinds  of  fruits  which  are 
found  in  England,  growing  wild,  but  tafteiefs  and  infipid 
for  want  of  culture  :  that,  if  the  natives  underftood  the 
art  of  making  wines,  thofe  of  this  county  would  be  the 
fineft  in  the  world:  that  the  country  abounds  in  beeves, 
hogs,  wild  boars,  flags,  and  other  venifon ;  and  in  par¬ 
tridges,  pheafants,  and  quails;  that  falcons,  eagles,  peli¬ 
cans,  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  jackals,  breed 
on  Mount  Caucafus,  and  lbmetimes  greatly  annoy  the 
country:  that  the  people  are  generally  handfome,  the 
men  ftrong  and  well  made,  and  the  women  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  but  both  fexes  very  vicious  and  debauched  :  that 
they  marry  their  nieces,  aunts,  or  other  relations,  indif¬ 
ferently;  and  take  two  or  three  wives,  and  as  many  con¬ 
cubines  as  they  will :  that  they  not  only  make  a  common, 
practice  of  felling  their  children,  but  even  murder  them, 
or  bury  them  alive,  when  they  find  it  difficult  to  bring 
them  up  :  that  the  gentry  have  an  ablolute  power  over 
their  vaflals,  which  extends  to  life,  liberty,  and  eftate  :  that 
their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  lance,  the  fabre  or 
broadfword,  and  the  buckler  :  that  they  are  very  nafty, 
and  eat  fitting  crofs-legged  ttpon  a  carpet,  like  the  Per- 
fians :  but  the  poorer  fort  upon  a  mat  or  bench,  in  the 
fame  pofture  :  that  the  country  is  very  thin  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  no  lefs  than  12,000  being  luppofed  to  be  fold  year¬ 
ly  to  the  Turks  and  Perfians  :  that  the  principal  commo¬ 
dities  exported  from  it  are,  honey,  wax,  hides,  caftor,  mar¬ 
tens’  fkins,  flax-feed,  thread,  filk,  and  linen  cloth  ;  but  that 
there  are  no  gold  or  filver  mines  notv,  and  very  little  mo¬ 
ney  :  that  the  revenue  of  the  prince  or  viceroy  amounts 
to  about  20,000  crowns  per  annum  :  that  the  inhabitants 
call  tliemfelves  Chrijliuns ;  but  that  both  they  and  their 
priefts  are  altogether  illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity  :  that  their  bilhops  are 
rich,  have  a  great  number  of  vaflals,  and  are  clothed  in 
fcarlet  and  velvet ;  and  that  their  fervice  is  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a  mixture  of  Judaiftn 
and  Paganifm. 

The  cities  of  moft  note  in  this  country  in  ancient  times 
were  Pityus  ;  Diofcurias,  or  Diofcorias,  which  was  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  Caftor  and  Pollux,  two  of  the  ■•Argonauts,  by' 
whom  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  founded,  and  who  in 
Greek  are  ftyled  Diofcuroi ;  at  prefent  known  by  the 
name  of  Savatapoli ;  Aea  on  the  Phafis,  fuppoled  to  be  the 
fame  as  Hupoiis ;  P/iaJis,  fo  called  from  the  river  on  which 
it  flood ;  Cyta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyaneus,  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  Medea,  called  from  thence,  by 
the  poets,  Cytccis ;  Saracse,  Zadris,  Surium,  Madia,  and 
Zolifla.  As  for  modern  cities,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  are  any  :  the  villages  are  few  ;  and  Cotatis,  the  ca¬ 
pital,  contains  hardly  above  200  houfes.  Frequent  rain 
renders  the  air  unwholefome,  efpecially  to  ftrangers  ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  the  natives  often  live  longer  than  flxty  years. 
The  pallures  are  excellent,  and  feed  a  great  many  horfes. 
The  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  chafe  ; 
and  their  greateft  happinefs  confifts  in  the  poffeffion  of 
a  horfe,  a  good  dog,  and  a  well-trained  falcon.  The 
principality  is  hereditary  ;  the  prince  takes  the  title  of 
Dadian,  or  “  the  chief  of  juftice.”  The  tribute  exadted  by 
the  Turks  is  a  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  made  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ehcij.  Brit,  and  Gibbon.  ■ 
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MIN'HENOIT,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Loo, 
not  far  eaft  from  Lilkeard.  This  place  is  noted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  good  dates  for  covering  houfes. 

MIN'HO,  [faid  to  derive  its  name  from  minium,  or 
vermilion,  found  in  its  neighbourhood.]  A  river  of  Spain, 
that  riles  on  the  eaft  of  the  Sierra  Mondonado,  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cuytella 
and  the  Ouaria,  palfes  to  Lugo,  receives  the  Chouro,  and 
at  San  Martino  de  Coba  the  Sil,  and  then,  purfuing  the 
boundary  of  Galicia,  leparates  it  from  Portugal,  whence 
it  proceeds  and  falls  into  the  ocean  near  the  port  of  Guar- 
dia  ;  its  courfe  is  about  fifty-two  leagues. 

MINHOANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan  :  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Tchan. 

MIN'IA,  a  river  of  Samogitia,  which  runs  into  the 
Curifch  Haft' eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Rufs. 

MIN'IAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  I  lie  and  Vilaine  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Dinan,  and 
nine  fouth  of  St.  Malo. 

MINI'ACI,  or  Casalino,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Valley  of  Demona :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Randazzo. 

MINIAMIN',  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIN'IARD,  adj.  Soft;  dainty.  See Migniard,  p.  351. 

To  MIN'IARDIZE,  v.  a. '  [mignareKfer,  Fr.]  To  render 
foft,  delicate,  or  dainty. — Choice  of  words,  and  foftnefs 
of  pronunciation,  proceeding  from  fuch  wanton  fpirits 
that  did  miniardize  and  make  the  language  more  dainty 
and  feminine.  Howell' s  Letters,  iv.  19. 

To  MIN'IATE,  v.  a.  [miniare,  Ital.  from  minium.\  To 
paint  or  tinge  with  vermilion. — The  initials  are  written 
or  flourilhed  in  red  and  blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the 
body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with  a  pen.  Warton's  Hift. 
E.  P. 

MINIA'TO  (St.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Arno,  the 
lee  of  a  bilhop,  containing  four  churches  befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral  and  nine  convents :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Florence. 
Lat.  43.44.  N.  Ion.  10.49^  E. 

MIN'IATURE,  J’.  [ miniature ,  Fr.  miniatura,  Ital.  from 
miniare. 1  Painting  by  powders  mixed  with  gum  and  water. 
A  mode  of  painting  almoft  appropriated  to  Ifnall  figures. 
See  Painting. — Representation  in  a  fmall  compafs  ;  re- 
prefentation  lefs  than  the  reality. — The  water,  with  twen¬ 
ty  bubbles,  not  content  to  have  the  pifture  of  their  face 
in  large,  would  in  each  of  thefe  bubbles  let  forth  the  mi¬ 
niature  of  them.  Sidney. 

The  hidden  ways 

Of  nature  would’ft  thou  know?  how  firft  Ihe  frames 
All  things  in  miniature  ?  thy  fpecular  orb 
Apply  to  well-diffe&ed  kernels  :  lo  ! 

Strange  forms  arifie,  in  each  4  little  plant 
LTnfolds  its  boughs  :  obferve  the  /lender  threads 
Of  firft-beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 

In  narrow  feeds  defcrib’d.  Phillips. 

Red  letter:  rubric  diftinftion. — If  the  names  of  other 
laints  are  diftinguilhed  with  miniature,  her’s  [the  blelfed 
Virgin’s]  ought  to  Ihine  in  gold.  Hickes's  Sermons. 

MINIATURE,  adj.  Reprelented  lefs  than  reality; 
done  in  miniature.  6 lay. 

MINICULA'TOR,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  a  fervant 
who  embellilhed  any  writing  with  minium. 

MIN'IET  EBN  KA'SIB,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  diftridt  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile  :  twenty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Abu  Girge,  and  fourteen  north  of  Alh- 
munein. 

MIN'IET  RA'FIINE,  a  town  of  Egypt :  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Gizeh. 

MIN'IET  SELAME,  a  town  of  Egypt :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Faoua. 

MIN'IET  SEM'ENNUD,  a  town  of  Egypt :  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Manfora. 

MIN'IKIN,  adj.  Small ;  diminutive.  Ufed  in  flight 
contempt.  Johnfon.- — In  this  cafe,  the  word  may  be  from 
the  Gothic  min,  little.  But  our  old  lexicography  refers 
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minikin  to  elegant.  Barret’s  Alv.  1 580,  And,  under  e/e- 
ga?it,  combines  “  neat,  pretty,  minikin,  trim,  handfome, 
&c.”  It  thus  feems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  French 
mignon.  Todd. 

Sleepeft  or  wakeft  thou,  jolly  fhepherd, 

Thy  fheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 

And  for  one  blaft  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  fheep  fhall  take  no  harm.  Shahcjpeare's  King  Lear. 

MIN'IKIN,  f.  A  darling ;  a  favourite. — Minnekin,  now 
minx,  is  a  nice  trifling  girl ;  minnock  is  apparently  a 
word  of  contempt.  Johnfon' s  Note  on  Midf.  Nights  Dream. 
— A  fmall  fort  of  pins. 

MIN'IM,  f  [from  minimus,  Lat.]  A  fmall  being  ;  a 
dwarf : 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature  ;  fome  of  ferpent-kind, 

Wondrous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  involv'd 

Their  fnaky  fqlds,  and  added  wings.  Milton's  Par.  Loft, 

Anciently,  the  fhorteft  note  in  mufic ;  now,  equal  to  two 
crotchets.  Dr.  Johnfon  gives  minum  for  this  ;  but  minim 
is  correct ;  though  minum  is  not  a  falfe  or  unexifting  word, 
as  Mr.  Mafon  infinuates  in  his  hafty  corredfion  of  Dr. 
Johnfon  :  Cotgrave  writes  it  minum. — He  fights  as  you 
fing  prick-fong,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and  proportion  ; 
refts  me  his  minim  reft,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your 
bofom.  ShaheJ'pcare's  Romeo  and  Juliet. — A  little  fong  or 
poem  : 

Pardon  thy  fhepheard,  mongft  fo  many  layes 
As  he  hath  fung  of  thee  in  all  his  dayes. 

To  make  one  minima  of  thy  poore  handnjayd.  Spenfer. 

An  order  of  religious,  inftituted’about  the  year  1440  by 
St.  Francis  de  Paulo,  confirmed  in  1473  by  Sixtus  IV.  and 
by  Julius  II.  in  1  507. — Thefe  have  improved  on  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  the  Minors,  by  terming  themfelves  Minimi,  or 
Minims,  q.  d.  leaft,  or  fmalleft.  Chambers. 

MIN'IMA,  J\  in  philofophical  language  ;  fmall  parti¬ 
cles  ;  corpufcles,  or  atoms. 

MIN'IMENT,  f.  [from  muniment.'] — Miniments  are  the 
evidences  or  writings,  whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend 
the  title  of  his  eftate.  This  word  miniment  includes  all 
manner  of  evidences.  Cowel. — Proof;  teftimony  : 

By  chance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew, 

Which  yet  with  him  as  relickes  did  abide. 

Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphcebe  threw 

On  him,  whilft  goodly  grace  Ihe  did  him  lliew.  Spenfer . 

MIN'IMUM,/  [Latin.]  The  fmalleft  quantity  poflible* 
See  Maximum. 

MIN'IMUS,  f  [Latin.]  A  being  of  the  leaft  fize  : 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grafs  made  ; 

Y ou  bead,  you  acorn.  Shakefpeare. 

MI'NIN G,f.  See  the  article  Mine,  p.4.28-431. 

MIN'IO,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Minogne,  a  river 
of  Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 

MINIOG'RAPHY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  minium,  vermi¬ 
lion,  and  the  Gr.  ygc&tpw,  to  write.]  Writing  done  with 
vermilion.  Scott. 

MIN'ION,  f.  [mignon,  Fr.  from  the  Germ,  minnen,  to 
love.  Our  word  was  formerly  written  both  mignon  and 
mignion.]  A  favourite  ;  a  darling  ;  a  low  dependent ;  one 
who  pleafes  rather  than  benefits.  A  word  of  contempt, 
or  of  flight  and  familiar  kindnefs. — Minion,  faid  Ihe  ;  in¬ 
deed  I  was  a  pretty  one  in  thofe  days  ;  I  fee  a  number  of 
lads  that  love  you.  Sidney. — One,  who  had  been  a  lpecial 
minion  of  Andromanas,  hated  us  for  having  difpoffeffed, 
him  of  her  heart.  Sidney. — Edward  fent  one  army  into 
Ireland  ;  not  for  conqueft,  but  to  guard  the  perfon  of  his 
minion  Piers  Gavefton.  Davies. — The  ruling  corruption 
of  his  mind,  the  peculiar  minion  of  his  affections,  was 
worldlinefs.  South's  Sermons. — If  a  man  ihould  launch 
into  the  hiftory  of  human  nature,  we  Ihould  find  the  very 
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minions  of  princes  linked  in  confpiracies  again!!:  their 
mailer.  L'EJlrange. 

Fall  by  her  fide  did  fit  the  bold  Sanfioy, 

Fit  mate  for  fuch  a  mincing  minion.  Spenfer. 

Go  rate  thy  minion s; 

Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 

Before  thy  fovereign.  Shukej'pcare' s  Henry  VI. 

The  drowfy  tyrant,  by  his  minions  led, 

To  regal  rage  devotes  fome  patriot’s  head.  Swift. 

MIN'ION,  adj.  \_mignon,  Fr.]  Trim;  feat;  dainty; 
fine  ;  elegant ;  pleating  gentle.  Huloet  and  Cotgrave. — On 
his  minion  harpe  full  well  playe  he  can.  Pleujaunte  Pathe- 
waye. 

MIN'ION,  J.  [ minium ,  Lat.]  Vermillion. — Let  them 
paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  cerule.  Burton's  Anat. 
of  Met.  p.  48  a. 

MIN'ION,  f.  A  fort  of  cannon,  or  piece  of  ordnance, 
of  which  there  were  formerly  two  kinds,  large  and  or¬ 
dinary  ;  anfwering  to  our  fix-pounders. 

MIN'ION,  s.  [either  from  mignon,  Fr.  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  or  minimus,  Lat.  from  its  small  size.]  The  name  of  one 
of  the  various  kinds  of  printing-types ;  of  which  this  short  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  specimen. 

MINTON,  a  fmall  ifland  in  theftraits  of  Mozambique, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  Lat.  12.40.  S.  Ion. 
49.32.E. 

MIN'IONING,  f.  [from  minion.']  Kind  treatment : 
Sooner  hard  fteel  will  melt  with  fouthern  winds. 

Than  woman  vow’d  to  blulhlefs  impudence. 

With  fweet  behaviour  and  foft  minioning, 

Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  fixed. 

Marfton's  Malcontent. 

MIN'IONLIKE,  or  Min'xonly,  adv.  Finely;  daintily; 
affeitedly.  Not  in  nfe . — Hitherto  will  our  fparkful  youth 
laugh  at  their  great-grandfathers’  Englifli,  who  had  more 
care  to  do  well  than  to  fpeak  minionlike.  Camden's  Rem. 

MIN'IONSHIP,  f.  State  of  a  favourite.  Not  in  ufe. — • 
The  favourite  Luines  ftrengtheneth  himfelf  more  and 
more  in  his  rrdnionjhip ;  but  he  is  much  murmured  at,  in 
regard  the  accefs  of  fuitors  to  him  is  fo  difficult.  Howell's 
Letters. 

MIN'IOUS,  adj.  [from  minium. ,  Lat.]  Of  the  colour  of 
red  lead  or  vermilion. — Some  conceive,  that  the  Red  Sea 
receiveth  a  red  and  minious  tinilure  from  fprings  that  fall 
into  it.  Brown.. 

To  MIN'ISH,  v.  a.  [from  dimini fk.~\  Toleffen;  to  lop  ; 
to  impair. — Ye  fhall  not  minijh  aught  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  talk.  Exod.v.  19. — Another  law  was  to  bring 
in  the  filver  of  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt, 
minified,  or  impaired,  coins  of  filver,  not  to  be  current  in 
payments.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

MIN'ISH,  or  Mynish,  one  of  the  many  i (lands  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland.  It  belongs 
to  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch. 

MIN'ISINK,  a  town  or  rather  village  of  America,  in 
New  Jerfey,  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  ftate,  and  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Delaware  river  :  fifty-feven  miles  north- 
weft  of  Brunfwick. — A  townlhip  of  Orange  county,  New 
York  ;  containing  3594  inhabitants. 

MINIS'KA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Breda w. 

MIN'ISTER,  J'.  [minijler,  Lat.  miniftre,  Fr.]  An  agent ; 
one  who  is  employed  to  any  end ;  one  who  ads  not  by 
any  inherent  authority,  but  under  another. — You,  whom 
virtue  hath  made  the  princefs  of  felicity,  be  not  the  mi¬ 
nijler  of  ruin.  Sidney. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full ;  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain, 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters  ; . 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs  : 

But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  minifters , 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join’d 

Your  high-engender’d  battles  ’gainft  a  head 

So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakej'peare's  King  Lear. 


One  who  is  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  govern¬ 
ment. — Kings  mult  be  anfwerable  to  God  ;  but  the  mi- 
nifters  to  kings,  whofe  eyes,  ears,  and  hands,  they  are, 
mult  be  anfwerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. — One  who 
ferves  at  the  altar;  one  who  performs  facerdotal  func¬ 
tions.- — The  minifters  of  the  gofpel  are  efpecially  required 
to  lhine  as  lights  in  the  world,  becaufe  the  diftinilion  of 
their  ftation  renders  their  conduit  more  obfervable ;  and 
the.prefumption  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  dignity  of 
their  office,  gives  a  peculiar  force  and  authority  to  their 
example.  Rogers. — Calidus  contents  himfelf  with  think¬ 
ing,  that  he  never  was  a  friend  to  hereticks  and  infidels  ; 
that  he  has  always  been  civil  to  the  minijler  of  his  parilh, 
and  very  often  given  fomething  to  the*  charity-fchools. 
Law.— -If  a  minijler  is  difturbed  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  in  the  church,  the  punilhment  upon  convidion  is  a 
fine  of  iol.  and,  upon  non-payment,  three  months’  im- 
prifonment,_  See.  2^3  Ed.  VI.  c.  1.  And  difturbing  any 
licenfed  diffenting  minifter  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  20I.  by 
1  W.  &  M.  c.  18. — A  delegate;  an  official : 

Let  God  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lift 

An  angry  arm  againft  his  minijler.  Shaliefpeare. 

An  agent  from  a  foreign  power. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
foreign  minifters.  Minifters  of  the  firft  rank,  who  are  alfo 
called  ambaffadors  and  envoys  extraordinary;  and  mi¬ 
nifters  of  the  fecond  rank,  who  are  the  ordinary  refi- 
dents.  Thofe  of  the  firft  rank  have  a  reprefentative 
charader,  which  the  others  have  not;  though  thefe  laft 
arefometimes  invefted  with  fuller  powers  than  the  former 
Chambers. 

To  MIN'ISTER,  v.a.  To  give;  to  fupply  ;  to  afford. 

- — All  the  cuftoms  of  the  Irilh  would  minifter  occafion  of 
a  moft  ample  difeourfe  of  the  original  and  antiquity  of 
that  people.  Spenfer  on  Ireland.— Now  he  that  minijtereth 
feed  to  the  fower,  both  minifter  bread  for  your  food  and 
multiply  your  feed  fown.  2  Cor.  ix. 

The  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artift’s  hand  that  minifters  the  cure.  Otway. 

To  MIN'ISTER,  v.  n.  To  attend ;  to  ferve  in  any  office ; 

At  table  Eve 

3Iinfter'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 

With  pleafant  liquors  crown’d.  Milton. 

To  give  medicines  : 

Can’ll  thou  not  minifter  to  a  mind  difeas’d, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  fiorrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ?  Shakefpeare , 


To  give  fupplies  of  things  needful ;  to  give  afliftance  ;  to 
contribute  ;  to  afford. — There  is  no  truth  which  a  man 
may  more  evidently  make  out  than  the  exiftence  of  a  God  ; 
yet  he  that  lhall  content  himfelf  with  things  as  they  mi¬ 
nifter  to  our  pleafures  and  paffions,  and  not  make  enquiry 
a  little  farther  into  their  caules  and  ends,  may  live  long 
without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  Locke. — To  attend 
on  the  fervice  of  God. — Whether  prophecy,  let  us  pro- 
phefy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  miniftry, 
let  us  wait  on  our  minijiring.  Rom.  xii.  7. 

MINISTERIAL,  adj.  Attendant;  ailing  at  com¬ 
mand.— Unde  rftan  ding  is  in  a  man  ;  courage  and  vivacity 
in  the  lion  ;  fervice,  and  minifterial  officiouinefs,  in  the  ox. 
Brown. 

From  effences  unfeen,  celeftial  names, 

Enlightning  fpirits,  and  minifterial  flames, 

Lift  we  our  reafon  to  that  fovereign  caufe. 

Who  blefs’d  the  whole  with  life.  Prior. 


Ailing  under  fuperior  authority. — For  the  minifterial  offi¬ 
cers  in  court,  there  mull  be  an  eye  unto  them.  Bacon. _ - 

Abftinence,  the  apoftle  determines,  is  of  no  other  real 
value  in  religion,  than  as  a  minifterial  caufe  of  moral  ef- 
feils  ;  as  it  recalls  us  from  the  world,  and  gives  a  ferious 
turn  to  our  thoughts.  Rogers's  Sermons , 

I  but 
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I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth,  and  fpeaker  of  the  univerfe, 

A  minifterial  notary  ;  for  ’tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verfe. 

Donne's  Poems. 

Sacerdotal ;  belonging  to  the  ecclefiaftics  or  their  office. 

• — Thefe  fpeeches  of  Jerom  and  Chryfoftom  plainly  allude 
unto  fuch  minfterial  garments  as  were  then  in  ufe.  Hooker. 
— Pertaining  to  minilters  of  Hate,  or  perfons  in  fubordi- 
nate  authority. — Very  folid  and  very  brilliant  talents  dif- 
tinguilb.  the  minifterial benches  ;  but  the  whole  minifterial 
cant  is  quickly  got  by  heart.  Burke. 

MINISTE'RI ALLY,  adv.  In  a  minifterial  manner. — 
Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and  voluntary 
ceconomy,  belongs  to  the  father;  while  the  fon,  out  of 
voluntary  condefcenfton,  fubmits  to  aft  nxinifter  tally,  or 
in  capacity  of  mediator.  Waterland. 

MIN'ISTERING,  ft  The  aft  of  ferving. 

MIN'ISTERY,  f.  [This  word  is  now  contrafted  to  mi¬ 
ni  ft  vy,  but  ufed  by  Milton  as  four  fyllables.]  Office  ;  fer- 
vice.— They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a 
good  feent,  make  fome  odoriferous  water  be  blown  about 
it  by  their  fervants'  mouths  that  are  dextrous  in  that  mi¬ 
ll  ft  ery.  Dighy. 

This  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  minifteries  due,  and  l'olemn  rites.  Milton's  P.  L. 

MIN'ISTRAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  minifter. 

MIN'ISTRANT,  adj.  Attendant ;  afting  at  command. 
Pope  accents  it,  not  according  to  analogy,  on  the  fecond 
fyllable  : 

Him  thrones,  and  powers. 

Princedoms,  and  dominations  miniftrant, 

A.ccompany  d  to  heaven-gate.  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft. 
Miniftrant  to  their  queen  with  bufy  care, 

Four  faithful  handmaids  the  loft  rites  prepare.  Pope. 

MINISTRA'TION,  ft.  [old  French.]  Agency;  inter¬ 
vention  ;  office  of  an  agent  delegated  or  commiffioned  by 
another. — Though  fometimes  effefted  by  the  immediate 
fiat  of  the  divine  will,  yet  I  think  they  are  moft  ordinarily 
done  by  the  mmiftration  of  angels.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

■ — Service;  office;  ecclefiaftical  funftion.-—' The  profefiion 
of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profefiion,  becaufe  it  is  a  minij - 
tration  in  holy  things,  an  attendance  at  the  altar.  Law. 

MIN'ISTRESS,  J\  She  who  fupplies  or  difpenfes  : 

Thus  was  beauty  fent  from  heaven, 

The  lovely  minftrej's  of  truth  and  good 

In  this  dark  world.  Altenfide's  P  leaf  arcs  of  Imagination. 

MIN'ISTR Y,f  [contrafted  from  minftery ;  minfterium, 
Lat.]  Office  ;  fervice. —  So  far  is  an  indiltinftion  of  all  per¬ 
fons,  and,  by  confequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  fo  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  declared  in  his 
great  houfehold,  the  world,  and  efpecially  in  all  the  mi- 
ni ft  erics  of  his  proper  houfehold,  the  church,  that  there 
was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  fince  it  was  a  number, 
when  fome  of  its  members  were  not  more  facred  than 
others.  Sprat's  Sermons. — Office  of  one  fet  apart  to  preach  ; 
ecclefiaftical  funftion, — Saint  Paul  was  miraculoufly  called 
to  the  miniftry  of  the  gofpel,  and  had  the  whole  doftrine 
of  the  gofpel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation  ;  and 
was  appointed  the  apoltle  of  the  Gentiles  for  propagating 
it  in  the  heathen  world.  Locke. 

Their  miniftry  perform’d,  and  race  well  run. 

Their  doftrine  and  their  llory  written  left, 

They  die.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

Agency ;  interpofition. — The  natural  world  he  made  after 
a  miraculous  manner;  but  direfts  the  affairs  of  it  ever 
fince  by  Handing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  miniftry  of  fecond 
caufe.s.  Attcrbury. — The  poets  introduced  the  miniftry  of 
the  gods,  and  taught  the  feparate  exillcnce  of  human 
fouls.  Bentley. 
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To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  feem’d  to  go. 

And  ’twas  my  miniftry  to  deal  the  blow'. 

Bufinefs : 

He  fafe  from  loud  alarms, 

Abhor’d  the  wicked  miniftry  of  arms.  Dryden's  TF.neid. 
Perfons  employed  in  the  public  affairs  of  a  Hate. — I  con- 
verfe  in  full  freedom  with  many  confiderable  men  of  both 
parties;  and,  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely  accidental, 
as  happening  to  have  made  acquaintance  at  court  more 
under  one  miniftry  than  another.  Swift. 

MINITO'BA,  a  lake  of  Canada,  one  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  wide.  Lat.  50.  40.  N.  Ion. 
100.  ao.  V/. 

MI'NIUM,/.  [Latin.]  Red  lead. — Melt  lead  in  a  broad 
earthen  vefiel  unglazed,  and  ftir  it  continually  till  it  be 
calcined  into  a  grey  pow'der  ;  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead; 
continue  the  fire,  ltirring  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  be- 
becomes  yellow;  in  this  ltate  it  is  ufed  in  painting,  and  is 
called  mafticot,  or  mafficot ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  further,  and  become 
of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium,  or  red  lead. 
Among  the  ancients  minium  was  the  name  for  cinnabar  : 
the  modern  minium  is  ufed  externally,  and  is  excellent 
in  cleanfmg  and  healing  old  ulcers.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

MINI'US,  f.  Minever;  a  kind  of  fur.  Phillips. 

MINKS.  See  Minx. 

MIN'NEKIN.  See  Minikin. 

MIN'NI,  [Heb.  difpofed.]  The  name  of  a  country. 
Jeremiah. 

MIN'NIBOIL.  See  Maybole,  vol.  xiv. 

MINNIE',  a  river  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  which  runs 
into  the  Curifch  Haft"  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Memel. 

MIN'NIGAFF,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kirkcudbright :  fifteen  miles  fouth- weft  of  New  Galloway. 

MIN'NIN,  J\  A  ftringed  inftrument  of  muftc  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  having  three  or  four  chords  to  it. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  queftion  the  antiquity  of 
this  inftrument ;  both  becaufe  it  requires  a  hair  bow, 
which  was  a  kind  of  plectrum  not  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  becaufe  it  fo  much  refembles  the  modern  viol. 
Kircher  took  the  figures  of  this,  the  machul,  chinnor, 
and  pfaltery,  from  an  old  book  in  the  Vatican  library. 
Hawkins's  lift  ,  of  Muftc. 

MIN'NING,  /!  The  previous  fymptoms  ofadifeafe.  Sc. 

MIN'NING-DAY,  J\  The  anniverfary  feftival  in  which 
prayers  wrere  offered  up  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  Scott. 

MIN'NITH,  or  Mennith,  (judges  xi.  33.)  a  town 
near  Hefhbon  (Jerome),  in  Arabia  Petraea;  in  a  diftrift 
named  Ecnjipolis,  or  Twenty-towns,  (Cellarius.)  There 
is  alio  a  Minnith  mentioned  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19.  as  being 
in  a  good  wheat-country  :  but  whether  the  fame  with  the 
foregoing  is  uncertain ;  though  fome  think  that  the  firff: 
Minnith  lay  in  the  country  of  Ammon. 

MIN'NOCK,_/  Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  precife 
meaning.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  minnock  and  minx  are 
originally  the  fame  word.  Join  fun. — This  word  is  jultly 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  be  an  error  of  the  prefs  ;  and 
that  mimiclt  is  the  true  word.  One  of  the  old  quarto  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  comedy  reads  minnick ;  another  minnock;  and 
the  folio  mimmich.  A  player  was  called  a  mimick  in  the 
poet’s  time.  Todd. 

An  afs’s  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head ; 

Anon,  his  Thifbe  mull  be  anfwered. 

And  forth  my  minnock  conies.  Shakcfpcure. 

MIN'NOW,  f.  [ mennife ,  finall  fifh,  Fr.  from  menu,  fmall ; 
min,  Goth,  fmall ;  and  Dr.  Jamiefon  lays,  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  fifh,  meanan,  is 
traced  to  meanle,  little.]  A  very  fmall  fifh;  the  Cyprinus 
phoxinus. — The  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfeft  feaioa,  and 
not  fick,  which  is  only  prefently  after  fpawning,  hath  a 
kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a  panther,  on  his 
fides,  inclining  to  a  greenifh  and  iky  colour,  his  belly 
being  milk-white,  and  his  back  almoft  black  or  blackifh  : 

3  \  he 
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he  is  a  (harp  biter  at  a  fmall  worm  in  hot  weather:  and  in 
the-fpring  they  make  excellent  minnow  tanfies  ;  for,  being 
waffied  well  in  fait,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  oft',  and 
'  their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks  of  eggs,  prim- 
rofes,  and  tanfy.  Walton's  Angler. 

MI'NO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iftands,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Bcol.  Lat.  10.  6.  N.  Ion.  124. 
3°-  E- 

MINO'A,  a  town  of  Sicil)’',  built  by  Minos,  when  he 
was  purfuing  Daedalus;  and  called  alfo  Heraclea. — A  town 
of  Peloponnefus. — A  town  of  Crete. 

MINOIS,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  called. Minoin 
Rcgna,  as  being  the  legislator's  kingdom. — Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  was  alfo  called  Minois. 

MINOME'IT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Oberland  :  thirteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Keillperg. 

MINONG',  or  Isle  Royal,  an  iftand  of  Canada,  in 
Lake  Superior,  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Lat. 
48.  N.  Ion.  89.  W. 

MI'NOR,  adj.  [Latin.]  Petty;  inconftderable. — If  there 
are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapfes,  not  confiderably  inju¬ 
rious  unto  faith,  yet  is  it  not  fafe  to  contemn  inferior 
falfities.  Brown's  Vu/g.  Err. — Inferior. — He  willies  to  take 
cm-board  the  eight  fecondaries,  or  minor  canons,  of  his 
college.  Wnrton. — Lefs ;  fmaller. — They  altered  this  cuf- 
tom  from  cafes  of  high  concernment  to  the  moft  trivial 
debates,  the  minor  part  ordinarily  entering  their  proteft. 
Clarendon. 

MI'NOR,  f.  One  under  age  ;  one  whofe  youth  cannot 
yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own  affairs. — The  nobleft 
blood  of  England  having  been  ftied  in  the  grand  rebel¬ 
lion,  many  great  families  became  extinct,  or  fupported 
only  by  minors.  Swift. 

Long  as  the  year’s  dull  circle  feems  to>  run, 

When  the  brifk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.  Pops. 

Minor,  in  law.  denotes  a  perfon  under  age  ;  or  who, 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  is  not  yet  arrived  a'c  the 
power  of  adminiltering  his  own  affairs,  or  the  poffeffion  of 
liis  eftate.  Among  us,  a  perfon  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  before  which  time  his  a£ts  are  invalid.  See 
Infant. — A  minor  or  infant  cannot  be  faid  to  be  contu- 
maceous,  becaufe  he  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in 
court,  but  by  his  guardian.  Ai/liff'e's  Parergon. — It  is  alfo 
provided  by  the  cuftora  and  law  of  parliament,  that  no 
one  fnall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  This  is  likewife  exprefsly  declared  by 
flat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  25.  with  regard  t.o  the  houfe 
of  commons.  Jacob. 

Minor,  in  logic,  is  the  fecond  propofition  of  a  for¬ 
mal  or  regular  fyllogifm  ;  called  alfo  the  ajfumption. — 
He  fuppoied  that  a  philofopher’s  brain  was  like  a  foreft, 
where  ideas  are  ranged  like  animals  of  feveral  kinds  ;  that 
the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor  the  female,  which  copu¬ 
late  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the  conclufion. 
Arbuthnot. 

Minor,  in  mufic.  %ee  the  article  Music. 

MI'NOR,  J’.  A  Francifcan  friar.  Fratres  minores,  or 
fratricelli,  was  the  name  adopted  by  the  Francifcans  to 
exprefs  their  extraordinary  humility. — The  minors  (faith 
Stow)  firft  arrived  in  England  at  Dover,  nine  in  number; 
five  of  them  remained  at  Canterbury,  and  did  there  build 
the  firft  convent  of  friers  minors  that  ever  was  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Weever. 

To  MI'NORATE,  v.  a.  [from  minor,  Lat.]  Toleffen; 
to  diminiih.  A  word  not  yet  admitted  into  the  language, 
Dr.  Johnlon  fays ;  citing  only  the  example  from  Glanvilie. 
The  ufe  of  the  word  by  others  prior  to  or  contemporary 
with  Glanvilie,  and  thofe  of  no  mean  fame,  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  eftablifh  it.  Todd. — I  could  not  in  any  cha¬ 
rity  believe,  that  he,  who  had  been  fo  often  vice-chancel¬ 
lor,  would  any  way  feem  to  betray  or  minorate  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  power  of  that  place.  Hilts  Letter  to  Bp.  Laud, 
(1631,)  Abp.  Laud's  Hem. — Forget  not  how  afluefaCtion 
into  a  thing  minorates  the  paffion  from  it.  Brown's  Chr. 
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Mor. — Imagination,  puts  a  double  fallacy  upon  ancient 
men  ;  firft,  it  makes  them  undervalue  themfelves,  and 
minorate  their  own  abilities;  and  then  it  makes  them 
overvalue  the  objects  of  fear,  and  make  them  far  greater 
than  they  are.  Smith  on  Old  Age. — This  it  doth  not  only 
by  the  advantageous  aftiftance  of  a  tube,  but  by  fhewing 
in  what  degrees  diftance  minorates  the  object.  Glanville’s 
Sccpfis.  \ 

MINORA' riON,  /!  The  a£t  of  leffening;  diminution; 
decreafe.  A  word  not  in  ufe. — His  good  pleafure  was,  by 
this  willing  minoration  and  exinanition  of  himfelf,  to  (hew 
his  greater  condefcenfton.  Walfalts  Life  of  Thrift,  161  5. — 
Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight,  as  is 
moft  evident  in  the  loadltone,  whofe  efficiencies  are  com¬ 
municable  without  a  minoration  of  gravity.  Brown's  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors. 

MINORBI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  the  fee  of  a  billiop  :  eighty-five  miles  eaft  of  Naples, 
and  twenty-eight  vveil-north-weft  of  Matera.  Lat.  41.  c.  N. 
Ion.  1 5.  59.  E. 

MINOR'CA,  an  iftand  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Spain,  one  of  thofe  anciently  called  Baleares ;  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  is  called 
Minorca,  or  Inf  da  Minor,  the  Smaller  Ifland,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Majorca,  from  which  it  lies  about  ten  leagues 
to  the  north-eaft,  and  fifty  eaft  from  the  mouth  of  th'e 
Ebro.  Minorca  has  fucceflively  fallen  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  tire 
Moors,  the  Arragonefe,  and  the  Caftiiians;  and  for  a 
century,  from  1708,  it  has  been  in  the  poffefTion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  the  Englifti,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
by  turns. 

This  ifland  is  (ituated  in  the  middle  of  a  number  of 
fmall  rocks,  banks,  and  iftands;  on  the  (outh  the  (bore 
is  level  The  air  is  moift,  and  the  foil  dry.  The  admi- 
niftration  is  divided  into  terminos,  or  diftrifts,  the  chief 
towns  of  which  are  Cittadella,  Mahon,  Alayor,  Ferarias, 
and  Mercadal,  which  fee  refpedrively.  The  principal  ports 
are,  Mahon  on  the  eaft,  Fornella  on  the  north,  and  Cit¬ 
tadella  on  the  weft.  The  ifle  is  level,  and  there  is  only 
one  mountain  diftinguiftred  by  its  elevation,  viz.  Monte 
Toro. 

Cittadella,  or  Samna,  the  capital,  is  fituated  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  towards  the  north-weft,  eleven 
leagues  from  Mahon  ;  it  was  in  the  fifth  century  the  fee 
of  a  bifliop,  and  the  reiidence  of  the  governor  of  the 
ifland,  and  alfo  the  (eat  of  civil  and  eccleliaftical  jurifdic- 
tion.  In  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  it 
was  a  confiderable  place  ;  but  its  fplendour  has  declined  ; 
and  Port  Mahon  difputed  with  it  the  fuperiority,  when 
the  Englifti  eltablifhed  their  tribunals  and  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  ifland.  See  Mahon,  vol.  xiv.  The  port  is 
fmall  and  marfhy,  formed  by  a  canal,  bounded  by  rocks. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  towers,  correfponding  to  each 
other,  to  repeat  the  (ignals,  and  two  cannons  of  a  large 
calibre,  upon  fwivels,  (ufficient  to  flop  a  privateer.  The 
entrance  is  difficult  of  accefs.  The  city  is  furrounded  in 
part  with  ancient  walls,  erected  by  the  Moors ;  the  reft  is 
modern,  formed  of  baftions  and  curtains  of  hewn  (tone. 
The  ftreets  are  of  ancient  form,  being  narrow  and  (hady, 
paved  with  large  unhewn  Hones;  and  in  the  city  are  a 
cathedral,  flanked  by  a  beautiful  fquare  tower,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  built  in  the  third  century,  two  churches,  three 
convents,  and  an  hofpital.  The  termino  of  which  Cit¬ 
tadella  is  the  capital,  bearing  its  name,  is  above  five 
leagues  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  three-quarters  wide  ; 
and  its  total  population  amounts  to  about  800  perfons. 
Alayor  is  fituated  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Mahon,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  termino  of  that 
name,  containing  about  112  hamlets  or  manors,  and  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  4000  people.  The  ftreets  are  uneven, 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved  ;  but  the  houfes  are  well 
built.  At  the  entrance  into  the  town  is  a  church,  built 
of  free-ftone,  in  a  limple  Gothic  ftyle  of  architecture  with¬ 
out,  and  within  decorated  with  fculptures  and  pairiting-s. 
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The  monaftery  of  Cordeliers  has  a  handfome  church. 
Here  are  alfo  an  hofpital,  and  a  barrack  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  250  men.  The  to\yn  is  well  provided  with  cif- 
terns,  and  the  water  is  frelli  and  falubrious.  About  one 
league  from  Alayor  is  Mercadal.  The  moll  remarkable 
ports  of  this  ifland,  befides  thofe  of  Mahon  and  Citta- 
della,  are  Fornella  and  Adaya.  Port  Fornella  is  about 
fix  miles  from  Mount  Toro,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  and  facing  the  north.  The  bay  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleet,  perfectly  flieltered, 
and  defended  at  the  entrance  by  a  fmall  fquare  fort,  with 
baftions  and  fofles.  The  eftablilhment  is  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  300  men.  The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Adaya  is 
concealed  by  eminences  towards  the  north ;  it  is  only 
ufed  for  fifhing. 

Monte  Toro  is  at  a  little  diftance  from  Mercadal,  and 
by  its  elevation  commands  the  whole  ifland:  at  its  bafe 
it  is  fome  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  form  is  that 
of  the  fruftum  of  a  cone.  Mount  St.  Agatha  is  fituated 
north-weft  of  Mercadal,  and  rifes  above  feveral  mountains 
that  furround  it.  Upon  the  fummit  is  a  chapel,  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  whole  of  this  canton  is  inhabited 
by  (hepherds,  wdrofe  flocks  fubflft  upon  a  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  valley  beneath  is  abundantly  fertile. 

Minorca  is  not  flieltered  from  the  north  winds,  which 
check  vegetation ;  neverthelefs  fnow  is  feldom  (een  here 
in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  the  air  is  always  temperate 
and  pure  ;  the  heat  of  the  fummeris  1200,  and  the  drought 
is  produdtive  of  inconvenience.  In  the  autumn  there  is 
much  rain.  The  foil  of  the  plains  is  lefs  fertile  than  that 
of  the  coaft;  and  the  earth  upon  the  mountains,  though 
thinly  fpread  over  the  rocks,  is  rich  and  fertile.  In  the 
valleys  and  plain,  the  foil  is  argillaceous  and  thin,  but  it 
is  fertilized  with  that  which  is  waflied  down  from  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ifland  is,  in  many  parts 
of  it,  rich  in  vegetation.  The  principal  grains  cultivated 
in  the  ifland  are  wheat,  barley,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
maize.  Red  and  white  wines  are  exported ;  olive-trees 
are  numerous,  and  here  is  abundance  of  every  kind  of 
fruit,  fuch  as  oranges,  pomegranates,  lemons,  figs,  &c. 
and  the  ifland  furnilhes  great  variety  of  garden  and  culi¬ 
nary  vegetables.  The  water-melons  are  very  fine ;  and 
the  honey  of  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  is  exported,  is 
reckoned  very  good.  The  liorfes,  mules,  and  afles,  are 
eftimated  at  about  2000  ;  the  horned  cattle  at  7000;  the 
flieep,  goats,  and  fmall  animals,  at  about  45,000 ;  the 
pigs  at  nearly  10,000.  Poultry  is  fcarce,  but  birds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  are  very  numerous.  The  fifli  all  round  the 
ifland  is  abundant  at  all  feafons,  and  very  good.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  manufacture  or  fabric  for  furnifliing 
articles  of  exchange  in  commerce.  Their  export-trade 
confifts  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  cheefe  lent  into  Italy,  and 
,a  fmall  furplus  of  wool,  which  produce  about  2500I.  fter- 
ling;  fait,  wine,  honey,  and  wax,  produce  about  17,000k 
The  ifland  receives  from  abroad  corn,  brandy,  rice,  fugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  fpices,  linen,  fine  cloths,  boards,  pitch, 
cordage,  &c. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  ifland  prefents  to  us  a  na¬ 
tural  and  very  interefting  grotto,  called  La  Cava  Perella, 
two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cittadella;  and  alfo  a  fubter- 
ranean  lake;  a  quantity  of  coral  is  found  near  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  a  fmall  variety  of  ftfells.  In  many  parts  of  the 
ifland  are  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  and  quarries  of  done' 
and  marble.  The  inhabitants  are  a  quiet  peaceable  people, 
attached  to  their  own  cuftoms,  and  little  difpofed  to 
change.  They  regard  with  reverence  the  ceremonies  of 
religion.  The  fame  language  is  fpoken  in  Minorca  and 
Majorca.  In  this  ifland,  and  particularly  in  the  territory 
of  Alayor,  they  have  fome  altars  of  ancient  date.  It  has 
aifo  furnifhed  Phoenician,  Macedonian,  Carthaginian,  Cel- 
tiberian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Spanifh,  medals,  in  gold, 
filver,  and  large  and  fmall  bronze.  In  this  ifland,  alfo,  a 
fpiall  Gothic  bronze  coin  has  been  difeovered,  the  im- 
preiTion  on  which  is  a  crowned  head  in  the  centre  of  a 
.circle,  with  thefe  words,  “  Alphonfus  Rex  luppofed  to 
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belong  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  ifland  has 
likewife  preferred  to  the  antiquarian  ancient  fepulchres, 
vafes,  lamps,  urns,  lacrymatories,  compofed  of  a  reddifh 
earth,  and  marked  with  illegible  inferiptions. 

The  inhabitants  live  moftly  on  vegetables,  love  dancing,, 
and  have  fuch  a  turn  for  poetry,  that  the  very  peafants 
challenge  each  other  to  trials  of  genius  that  way.  They 
are  alfo  very  dexterous  with  their  flings,  as  their  anceftora 
were  of  old,  and  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Baleares, 
or  (lingers ;  however,  they  want  induftry,  whence  they 
negledt  many  profitable  occupations  in  farming  and  trade. 
The  houfes  on  the  ifland  are  computed  at  3089,  and  the 
inhabitants  at  27,000.  The  Englifh.  took  it  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  year  1708,  and  kept  it  till  1756  ;  when,  after 
a  very  brave  refiftance  under  Gen.  Blakeney,  they  furren- 
dered  it  to  the  French,  who  had  invefted  Fort  St.  Philip 
with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  w’ell  provided  with  all  mili¬ 
tary  (tores.  In  1798,  this  ifland  furrendered  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h,  under  Gen.  Stuart  and  Adm.  Duckworth,  without 
the  lofs  of  a  man.  It  was  again  given  up  at  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  Lat.  39.  59.  Ion.  3.  45.  E. 

MPNORESS,  f.  A  female  under  age ;  a  female  that 
undermines.  Chaucer. 

MINO'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra,  the 
fee  of  a  bifliop,  fnffragan  of  Amalfi,  fituated  near  the  fea  : 
feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Salerno,  and  three  north-eaft  of 
Amalfi.  Lat.40.  37.  N.  Ion.  14.  26.  E. 

MINOR'ITY,  f.  [minorite,  Fr.  from  minor,  Lat.]  The 
ftate  of  being  under  age. — If  there  be  evidence  that  it  is 
not  many  ages  fince  nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may 
be  taken  for  a  good  proof  that  (he  is  not  eternal.  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth. — It  is  a  maxim  in  the  common  lav/, 
that  in  the  king  there  is  no  minority,  and  therefore  he 
hath  no  legal  guardian ;  and  his  royal  aflents  and  grants 
to  afts  of  parliament  are  good,  though  he  has  not  in  his 
natural  capacityattained  the  legal  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
minority  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  terminates  at  eighteen  years  ;  and 
that  of  the  kings  of  France  at  fourteen,  by  an  ordonnance 
of  Charles  V.  in  1374.  Chambers. 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority 

Is  put  into  the  trull  of  Richard  Glofter.  Shdkefpeare. 

The  ftate  of  being  lefs. — From  this  narrow  time  of  gefta- 
tion  may  enfue  a  minority,  or  fmallnefs  in  the  exclufion. 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. — The  lmaller  number:  as,  The 
minority  held  for  that  queltion  in  oppofition  to  the 
majority. 

MI'NOS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  hell, 
of  rank  fuperior  to  the  other  two,  (viz.  ^Eacus,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  judged  the  Europeans  ;  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who,  having  left  Crete,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in 
Afia,  had  the  Afiatics  and  Africans  for  his, lot;)  and,  as 
chief  prelident  of  the  infernal  court,  decided  the  diffe¬ 
rences  that  arofe  between  the  two  other  judges.  All  the 
poets  are  agreed  in  afligning  to  him  the  fuperiority  over 
his  colleagues.  Homer  reprefents  him  as  fitting  with  a 
feeptre  in  his  hand,  in  the  midft  of  the  ghofts  of  departed 
mortals,  who  plead  their  re(pe£live  caufes  in  his  prefence. 
Virgil  (ASn.  vi.)  places  an  urn  by  him,  containing  the 
feveral  lots  of  mankind ;  while  the  ftern  Rhadamanthus 
fees  to  the  execution  of  the  fentences  which  his  brother 
pronounces.  The  particular  diftriil  of  Hades,  over  which 
he  was  fuppofed  to  prefide,  was  Erebus :  and  it  was  his 
office  to  determine  the  charafter  and  final  condition  of 
the  fpirits  cited  to  his  tribunal.  Minos,  it  is  faid,  was 
the  firft  king  of  Crete,  and  considered  as  the  wifeft  legif- 
lator  of  antiquity  ;  on  which  account  he  obtained  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  judge  in  the  in.vifible  world.  This  Minos, 
whole  inftitutes  are  laid  to  have  ferved  as  a  model  for 
thofe  of  Lycurgus,  flouriftied,  according  to  Selden,  and 
others,  who  refer  for  authority  to  the  Anindelian  mar¬ 
bles,  1462  years,  but,  according  to  the  abhe  Banier,  only 
1 340  years,  B.  C.  The  laws  of  Minos  remained  in  full  force 
in  the  time  of  Plato,  B.C.  430.  Lernpricre's  Clajficul  Dift . 

Minos, 
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Minos,  with  a  view  of  giving  greater  authority  to  his 
Saws,  retired  into  a  cave  at  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that 
Jupiter,  his  father,  dictated  them  to  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  feme  new  law. 
Hence  Homer  (OdylT.  xix.)  gives  him  the  title  of  Jupiter’s 
difciple,  Aio(  pvycthu  o  ccgnm,  which  is  thus  expreffed  by 
Horace,  “  Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admiffus.”  Jofephus 
is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  fays  that  Minos  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  laws  from  Apollo,  and  that  he  had  travelled  to 
Delphi  to  receive  them  from  that  god.  (Lib.  ii.  contra 
Appian.)  This  Jewifh  writer  owns,  that  Minos  was  the 
only  one  among  the  ancients  who  deferved  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Mofes.  If  we  give  credit  to  Huetius,  Minos 
was  the  fame  with  Mofes,  and  he  alleges  that  they  lived 
about  the  fame  time.  But  the  opinion  of  the  learned  pre¬ 
late  is  contradifted  by  the  decifive  teftimony  of  all  anti- 
tiquity ;  nor  is  the  parallel  which  he  has  ingenioufly 
drawn  between  thefe  eminent  lawgivers  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  impartial  and  candid  inquirers.  Banier  allows,  that 
fome  confufed  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  furnilhed 
Minos  with  a  model  for  thofe  of  Crete.  Minos,  after 
having  governed  his  fubjefts  with  a  mild  and  gentle  fway, 
died  in  Crete ;  and,  being  interred  there,  had  this  epitaph 
inferibed  upon  his  tomb,  MINOS  TOY  AIOS  TA<J>02,  Mi¬ 
nos  Filius  Jovis  Sepulchrum ;  when  in  procefs  of  time  the 
name  of  Minos  was  defaced,  and  there  remained  only  the 
two  laft  words  of  the  epitaph,  the  Cretans  gave  out  that 
this  was  the  tomb  of  Jupiter.  This  infeription,  it  is  faid, 
was  defaced  by  the  malice  of  the  Cretans,  who  boafted 
of  poffeffing  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  pretended  to  have  brought  up  in  his  infancy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Callimachus,  in  a  Hymn  addrefl'ed  to  Jupiter, 
iharply  reproaches  them  on  this  account ;  for  he  fays 
to  the  following  purpofe :  “  The  Cretans  are  always  liars, 
lince  they  vaunt  that  they  have  thy  tomb,  O  great  king, 
who  livell  for  ever!”  To  this  paffage  the  apoftle  alludes, 
when  he  upbraids  the  fame  people,  in  the  words  of  Calli¬ 
machus,  with  the  vice  of  lying.  Tit.  i.  12. 

MI'NOS  II.  was  a  fon  of  Lycaftes,  the  fon  of  Minos  I. 
and  king  of  Crete.  He  married  Pafiphae,  the  daughter 
of  Sol  and  Perfeis,  and  by  her  had  many  children.  He 
increafed  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands ;  but  he  fhowed  himfelf  cruel  in  the 
war  which  he  carried  on  again  It  the  Athenians,  who  had 
put  to  death  his  fon  Androgeus.  He  took  Megara  by 
the  treachery  of  Scylla ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  a  viftory, 
he  obliged  the  vanquifhed  to  bring  him  yearly  to  Crete 
feven  chofen  boys,  and  the  fame  number  of  virgins,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  This  bloody  tribute  was 
at  laft  abolifhed  when  Thefeus  had  deftroyed  the  monfter. 
When  Daedalus,  whofe  induftry  and  invention  had  fa¬ 
bricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whofe  imprudence  in  addling 
Pafiphae  in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatural  defires  had 
offended  Minos,  fled  from  the  place  of  his  confinement 
with  wings,  and  arrived  lafe  in  Sicily,  the  incenfed  mo¬ 
narch  purified  the  offender,  refolved  to  punilh  his  infide¬ 
lity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  liofpitably  re¬ 
ceived  Daedalus,  entertained  his  royal  guelt  with  diffem- 
bled  friendlhip ;  and,  that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a 
man  whofe  ingenuity  and  abilities  he  lb  well  knew,  he 
put  Minos  to'death.  Some  fay  that  it  was  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to  death,  by  de¬ 
taining  him  fo  long  in  a  bath  that  he  fainted,  after  which 
they  lfiffocated  him.  Minos  died  about  thirty-five  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  father  of  Androgeus, 
Glaucus,  and  Deucalion  ;  and  two  daughters,  Phaedra 
and  Ariadne.  Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two 
monarchs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the  grand- 
fon ;  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus,  prove  plainly 
that  they  were  two  different  perfons. 

MI'NOS,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coafl  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Lat.  35.  48.  N.  Ion.  78.  38.  W. 

MI'NOS,  a  town  on  the  north  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Mafbaite.  Lat.  12.  33.  N.  Ion.  123.  10.  E, 
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MINO^T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or :  eighteen  miles  fouth-eall  of  Chatillon  fur  Seine. 

MI'NOTAUR,  a  celebrated  monfter,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  bull,  was  the  fruit  of  Pafiphae’s  amour  with  a 
bull.  Minos  II.  refufed  to  facrifice  a  white  bull  to  Nep 
tune,  an  animal  which  he  had  received  from  the  god  for 
that  purpofe.  This  offended  Neptune  ;  and  he  made  Pafi¬ 
phae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  enamoured  of  this  fine  bull, 
which  had  been  refufed  to  his  altars.  Dsedalus  profti- 
tuted  his  talents  in  being  fubfervient  to  the  queen’s  un¬ 
natural  defires  ;  and,  by  his  means,  Pafiphae’s  horrible 
paffions  were  gratified,  and  the  Minotaur  came  into  the 
world.  Minos  confined  in  the  labyrinth  a  monfter  which 
convinced  the  world  of  his  wife’s  lafeivioufnefs  and  in¬ 
decency,  and  reflefiled  difgrace  upon  his  family.  The 
Minotaur  ufually  devoured  the  chofen  young  men  and 
maidens,  which  the  tyranny  of  Minos  yearly  exadled  front 
the  Athenians.  Thefeus  delivered  his  country  from  this 
fhameful  tribute,  when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  fa- 
crificed  to  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur;  and,  by  means 
of  Ariadne,  the  king’s  daughter,  he  deftroyed  the  monller, 
and  made  his  efcape  from  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  the  in¬ 
famous  commerce  of  Pafiphae  with  a  bull,  has  been  often 
explained.  Some  fuppofe  that  Pafiphae  was  enamoured 
of  one  of  her  hufband’s  courtiers  called  Taurus,  and  that 
Daedalus  favoured  the  paffions  of  the  queen  by  fuffering 
his  houfe  to  become  the  retreat  of  the  two  lovers.  Pafi¬ 
phae,  fome  time  after,  brought  twins  into  the  world,  one 
Of  whom  greatly  refembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus. 
In  the  natural  refemblance  of  their  countenances  with 
that  of  their  fuppofed  fathers  originated  their  name,  and 
confequently  the  fable  of  the  Mino-taur. 

MINOV'ERY,  f.  A  law  term ;  an  offence  committed 
by  hand  in  a  foreft. 

MIN'RO  W,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Dooab :  fifty 
miles  weft  of  Pattiany. 

MINSANGA'GI,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  13.  34.  S. 

MINSFEL'DEN,  or  Munzfulden,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  with  a  citadel :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Coblentz, 
and  fifteen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Montabaur. 

MINSK,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  and  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Swiflocz  c 
250  miles  north-eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  255  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  53.  43.  N.  Ion.  27.  40.  E. 

MIN'STER,/  [min]fcejae,  Sax.]  A  monaftery ;  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  fraternity;  a  cathedral  church.  The  word  is 
ftill  retained  at  York  and  Lichfield: 

Seynt  Albone 

Of  that  mynjlre  leyde  the  firft  Hone. 

Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  Alban . 

MIN'STER,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria'1:  feven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Braunau,  and  eleven  fouth  of  Vilzhofen. 

MIN'STER,  a  town  of  England,  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  Shcppey  ;  fo  called  from  an  ancient 
abbey,  founded  by  Sexburga,  wife  of  Ercombert  king  of 
Kent,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards 
refounded,  in  1130,  by  Corboil  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury, 
for  Benediftine  nuns.  It  is  four  miles  north-eaft  of 
Queenborough. 

MIN'STER  in  THAN'ET,  a  town  in  Kent,  fo  named 
from  an  abbey  firft  founded  in  the  feventh  century,  by 
Dompneva,  niece  of  king  Egbert.  It  was  feveral  times 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  1027,  king  Canute  granted 
the  church  and  lands  to  the  Auguftine  monks  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  It  is  feven  miles  weft  of  Ramfgate. 

MIN'STER  WORTH,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
four  miles  from  Gloucefter.  A  very  large  common  lies 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  next  the  Severn  :  the  turnpike-road 
from  Gloucefter  to  Newnhard  runs  through  it. 

MIN'STREL,  J'.  _  An  ancient  term  for  a  mufician,  one 
who  played  upon  inftruments,  or  a  finger. — Jefus  came 
4  into 
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into  the  ruler’s  hoiife,  and  faw  the  minflrels,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  making  a  ncife.  Mattk. — Whether  any  minjlrelles,  or 
any  other  perfons,  doe  ufe  to  ling  any  longs  or  ditties 
that  be  vile  and  unclean.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Injuntt.  1559. 
Often  our  leers  and  poets  have  confefs'd. 

That  mulick’s  force  can  tame  the  furious  beaft  ; 

Can  make  the  wolf  or  foaming  boar  reftrain 
His  rage  ;  the  lion  drop  his  crefted  mane, 

Attentive  to  the  fong  ;  the  lynx  forget 

His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  miiifirel's.  feet.  Prior. 

Hark  how  the  minflrels  gin  to  lhrill  aloud 

Their  merry  mulick  that  refounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud. 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.  Spenfer. 

*i  to  the  vulgar  am  become  a  jell  j 
Elteemed  as  a  mivjirel  at  a  feaft.  Sandys. 

Thefe  fellows 

Were  once  the  minjtrels  of  a  country  fhow  ; 

Follow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 

By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known.  Dryden. 

Borel  derives  the  word  from  manus  and  hijlrio,  one  who 
diverts  with  the  hand  ;  or  from  minor  liiflrio,  little  buffoon  j 
Du-Cange  from  miniflcllus,  a  diminutive  of  minifler,  be- 
cauie  the  minllrels  were  anciently  ranked  among  the  lower 
officers,  miniliers,  or  fervants.  According  to  Dr.  Percy, 
in  his  Effiay  on  the  Ancient  Englilh  Minflrels,  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  French  memjlrier ;  and  was  in  ufe  here 
before  the  Norman  conquelt ;  and  it  is,  remarkable,  that 
our  old  monkim  hillorians  do  not  ufe  the  words  citharcedus, 
cantator ,  or  the  like,  to  exprefe  a  minllrel  in  Latin  ;  but 
either  mimus  hijlrio,.  joculator. ,  or  feme  other  word  that  im¬ 
plies  gelture.  Hence  it  ffiould  feem  that  the  minllrels  let 
off  their  linging  by  mimickry  or  adlion  ;  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown’s  hypothefis,  united  the  powers  of  melody, 
poem,  and  dance.  Thefe  minllrels  were  probably  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fuccelfors  of  the  ancient  bards,  who  joined  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  mu  Sc,  and  fung  veri'es  to  the  harp  of  their 
own  compofmg.  After  the  converlion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Chrillianity,  the  poets  and  minllrels  became  two  feparate 
profedions ;  and  the  latter  continued  to  be  a  dillinft  order 
of  men,  and  got  their  livelihood  by  linging  veri'es  to  the 
harp  at  the  houles  of  the  great :  where  they  were  hofpita- 
bly  and  refped'tfully  received,  retaining  many  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  Ihown  to  their  predecellors,  the  bards  and  l'calds. 
And  though  home  of  them  only  recited  the  compofitions 
of  others,  many  of  them  Hill  compofed  fongs  themfelves, 
and  all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  few  llanzas  on 
©ccafion. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  Introduflion  to  his  Specimens  of  early 
Englilh  Metrical  Romances,  has  given  us  a  plain  and  cora- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  minllrels 
and  their  poetry.  From  his  account,  Normandy  appears 
to  have  been  the  cradle  of  minltrelfy.  The  Northmen 
who  wrelied  that  province  from  the  feeble  fuccelfors  of 
Charlemagne,  had,  doubtlefs,  like  all  other  barbarous 
people,  elpecially  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  their  national 
poets,  under  the  name  of  fealds,  or  by  whatever  other  term 
they  were  diftinguiffied.  On  their  fettling  in.  Neultria, 
their  native  fpeech  fpeedily  melted  down  into  the  more 
commodious  and  extended  language  ufed  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Northern  France,  which  was  called  Romance,  being, 
in  facl,  a  corrupted  Latin,  introduced  by  the  Romans 
into  their  Gallic  province.  In  this  language  the  min- 
Jftrels  compofed  moll  of  their  works,  until,  from  that  cir- 
cumllance,  the  word  romance,  from  fignifying  the  early 
Norman-French,  came  at  length  to  mean  thofc  chivalrous 
tales  ufually  compofed  in  that  tongue. 

“  It  appears  likely,”  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  “  that  they  were 
carried  by  Rolla  into  France,  where  they  probably  intro¬ 
duced  a  certain  number  of  their  native  traditions  ;  thofe, 
for  inllanqe,  relating  to  Ogier  ie  Danois,  and  other  north¬ 
ern  heroes,  who  were  afterwards  enlilled  into  the  tales  of 
chivalry ;  but  that,  being  deprived  of  the  mythology  of 


their  original  religion,  and  cramped,  perhaps,  as  well  by 
the  fober  fpirit  of  Chrillianity  as  by  the  imperfeflion  of  a 
language  whole  tamenefs  was  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
fublime  obfeurity  of  their  native  poetry,  they  were  obliged 
to  adopt  various  modes  of  amufing,  and  to  unite  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  mimic  and  the  juggler,  as  a  compenfation  for 
the  defefts  of  the  muiician  and  poet.  Their  mulical  flcilL, 
however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
llruments,  of  which  very  formidable  catalogues  are  to  be 
found  in  every  defeription  of  a  royal  fellival,  may  not 
have  been  contemptible ;  and  their  poetry,  even  though 
confined  to  ffiort  compofitions,  was  not  likely  to  be  void 
of  interell  to  their  hearers,  while  employed  on  the  topics 
of  flattery  or  fatire.  Their  rewards  were  certainly,  in 
fome  cafes,  enormous,  and  prove  the  elleem  in  which  they 
were  held  ;  though  this  may  be  partly  aferibed  to  the  ge.- 
nera!  thirft  after  amufement,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  great  in  dilfipating  the  tedioufnefs  of  life  ;  lo  th net 
the  gift  of  three  parilhes  of  Gloucellerlhire,  affigned  by 
William  the  Conqueror  for  the  fupport  of  liis  joculator, 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  lefs  accurate  meafure  of  the  minltreFs 
accomplilliments  than  of  the  monarch’s  power  and  of  the 
inflpidity  of  his  court. 

“  To  the  talents  already  enumerated,  the  minllrels 
added,  foon  after  the  birth  of  French  literature,  the  im¬ 
portant  occupation  of  the  difeur,  or  declaimer.  Perhaps, 
the  declamation  of  metrical  compofitions  might  have  re¬ 
quired,  during  their  firll  llate  of  imperfection,  fome  kind 
of  chant,  and  even  the  affillance  of  lome  mufical  inftru- 
.ments,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  meafure ;  perhaps, 
the  aids  of  gellure  and  pantomime  may  have  been  necefifarv 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  long  recitation  ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  evident,  that  an  author  who  wrote  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth, 
centuries,  was  not  lefs  dependent  for  his  fuccefs  on  the 
minllrels,  than  a  modern  writer  of  tragedy  or  comedy  on 
the  players  of  the  prelent  day.  A  copyilt  might  multiply 
manuferipts  for  the  luppiy  of  convent-libraries  ;  but, 
while  ecclefiallics  alone  were  able  to  read,  there  was  no  aq- 
cels  to  the  ears  of  a  military  nobility,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  body  of  men  who  travelled  in  every  direction, 
and  were  every- where  welcomed  as  the  promoters  of  mirth 
and  conviviality. 

“  The  next  llep  was  eafy.  Being  compelled  to  a  fre¬ 
quent  exercife  of  their  talent  in  extemporaneous  compo¬ 
fitions,  the  minllrels  were  probably,  like  the  improvifatori 
of  Italy,  at  leall  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  more  learned 
writers,  in  the  merely  mechanical  parts  of  poetry  ;  they 
were  alfo  better  judges  of  the  public  talle.  By  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  tranllation  they  became  the  depofitaries  of  nearly 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  which  was  committed  to 
their  memory  :  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  Ihould 
form  a  variety  of  new  combinations  from,  the  numerous 
materials  in  their  polfeffion  ;  and  many  of  our  moll  po¬ 
pular  romances  were  probably  brought  by  their  efforts  to 
the  llate  in  which  we  now  fee  them.  This  was  the  moll 
fplendid  era  of  their  hillory,  and  feems  to  have  compre¬ 
hended  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  thirteenth,  century.  After  that  time,  from 
the  general  progrefs  of  inllruftion,  the  number  of  readers 
began  to  increale  5  and  the  metrical  romances  were  in¬ 
fallibly  fupplanted  by  romances  in  profe,  whofe  mono¬ 
tony  neither  required  nor  could  derive  much  affillance 
from  the  art  of  declamation.” 

The  firll  compofitions  of  the  minllrels,  according  to 
Mr.  Ellis  (ubi  lupra),  feem  to  have  been  unadorned  an¬ 
nals  or  hiltories,  reduced  to  meafure  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reciter,  who  was  to  retain  them  upon  his  memory. 
This  field,  however,  foon  became  too  barren  and  unin- 
terelling.  Other  fciurces  of  narration  were  fought  for. 
Some  occurred  in  the  ancient  longs  of  the  fealds,  the  legi¬ 
timate  produftions  of  the  minllrels.  Others  of  Arabian 
origin  found  their  way  to  France  through  Spain.  But  a 
much  more  numerous  clafs  was  derived  from  the  tales  of 
the  Armoricans,  the  neighbours  of  the  Normans,  who  de¬ 
rived 
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rived  themfelves  from  a  Welfh  colony.  From  this  fource, 
the  minilrels  probably  drew  their  firlt  accounts  of 

. - What  refounds 

In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther’s  fon, 

Begirt  with  Britiih  and  Annoric  knights. 

This  theme,  however,  acquired  its  chief  popularity  after 
the  acquisition  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  now  completely  proved,  that  the  earliell  and  belt 
French  romances  were  compofed  for  the  meridian  of  the 
English  court,  where  that  language  continued  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  ufed,  at  leaSl  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  When 
the  Norman  race  of  monarchs  had  once  fecured  thern- 
lelves  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  identified  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  that  country  with  their  own,  they  began  to  feel 
an  intereft  in  its  early  history,  and  to  liften  with  applaufe 
to  the  feats  of  its  heroes.  The  legends  of  the  Welsh,  on 
tliefe  occafions,  were  much  more  acceptable  than  thofe  of 
the  Saxons.  The  latter  were  the  people  whom  the  Nor¬ 
mans  had  conquered,  and  whole  kings  they  had  dilpof- 
fefled  :  the  praife,  therefore,  of  their  departed  heroes  re¬ 
vived  Sentiments  of  difcord,  better  forgotten  by  all  parties. 
But  the  exploits  of  the  British  were  carried  back  to  fo  an¬ 
cient  a  period,  and  fo  intermingled  with  Celtic  fable,  that 
they  recalled  no  fentiment  of  ancient  independence,  and 
fuggefted  no  ideas  dangerous  to  the  Norman  race.  The 
exploits  of  Arthur  were  therefore  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  fubjeft  of  tales  and  romances  without  end  ;  and 
thel'e  were  drawn  by  the  Norman  minilrels  from  the  British 
traditions  flowing  from  Wales,  and  floating  in  what  had 
lately  been  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland  ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  works  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Mr. 
Ellis  lhows,  that  the  Slate  of  Wales,  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  centuries,  was  favourable  to  an 
exchange  of  literary  materials  betwixt  the  bards  of  that 
country  and  the  Norman  minStrels,  as  well  as  between  the 
former  and  their  brethren  of  Armorica.  But,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  British  lays  were  feldom  if  ever 
committed  to  writing,  it  might  be  expected  that  different 
minttrels  would  tell  the  fame  Story  with  fome  variations ; 
that,  unable  to  retain  in  their  memory  the  whole  of  a  long 
narrative,  they  would  carry  off,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  de¬ 
tached  adventures,  which  they  would  afterwards  connect 
as  wrell  as  they  were  able  ;  and  that  a  fyllem  of  traditional 
history,  thus  imperfectly  preferved  through  the  medium 
of  a  very  loole  translation,  and  already  involved  in  much 
geographical  and  chronological  confusion,  would  aflume 
the  fabulous  appearance  which  we  find  in  the  French  nar¬ 
ratives  called  romances. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  men  of  this  profeSfion  in  the  higheft  re¬ 
verence.  Their  Skill  was  considered  as  fomething  divine, 
their  perfons  were  deemed  facred,  their  attendance  was 
folicited  by  kings,  and  they  were  every- where  loaded  with 
honours  and  rewards.  In  Short,  poets  and  their  art  were 
held  among  them  in  that  rude  admiration  w'hich  is  ever 
Shown  by  an  ignorant  people  to  fuch  as  excel  them  in  In¬ 
tellectual  accomplishments. .  This  appears  from  two  re¬ 
markable  fafits  in  history,  which  Show  that  the  fame  arts 
of  muflc  and  Song  w'ere  equally  admired  among  both  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  privileges  and  honours  conferred  upon 
the  profeSfors  of  them  were  common  to  both  ;  as  it  is  well 
known  their  cuftoms,  manners,  and  even  language,  were 
not  in  thofe  times  very  diflimilar. 

When  Alfred  the  Great  was  defirous  to  learn  the  true 
fituation  of  the  Danish  army,  which  had  invaded  his  realm, 
he  aflumed  the  drefs  and  character  of  a  minStrel ,  and 
taking  his  harp,  and  only  one  attendant  (for  in  the  earlieil 
times  it  was  not  unufual  for  a  min  fir  el  to  have  a  Servant 
to  carry  his  harp),  he  went  with  the  utmoft  fecurity  into 
the  Danish  camp  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  but  be  known 
to  be  a  Saxon,  the  character  he  had  aflumed  procured  him 
an  hofpitable  reception  ;  he  was  admitted  to  entertain  the 
king  at  table,  and  flaid  among  them  long  enough  to  con¬ 
trive  that  a  (fault  which  afterwards  destroyed  them.  This 
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was  in  the  year  S78.  About  Sixty  years  after,  a  Danish 
king  made  ufe  of  the  fame  aifguife  to  explore  the  camp  of 
the  Saxon  king  AthelSlan.  With  his  harp  in  his  hand, 
and  drolled  like  a  minilrel,  Anlaff  king  of  the  Danes  went 
among  the  Saxon  tents,  and,  taking  his  Hand  near  the 
king’s  pavilion,  began  to  play,  and  was  immediately  ad¬ 
mitted.  There  he  entertained  AthelSlan  and  his  lords 
with  his  Singing  and  his  muflc  ;  and  was  at  length  dif- 
mifled  with  an  honourable  reward,  though  his  longs  mull 
have  discovered  him  to  have  been  a  Dane.  AthelSlan  was 
faved  from  the  confequences  of  this  Stratagem  by  a  Soldier, 
who  had  observed  Anlaff  bury  the  money  which  had  been 
given  him,  from  fome  fcruple  of  honour  or  motive  of  Su¬ 
perstition.  This  occafloned  a  difcovery. 

From  the  uniform  procedure  of  both  thefe  kings,  it  is 
plain  that  the  lame  mode  of  entertainment  prevailed 
among  both  peoples,  and  that  the  minilrel  was  a  privi¬ 
leged  character  among  both.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  the  minilrels  were  eafily  admitted  into  the 
royal  preience,  as  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Stow,  which 
alfo  Shows  the  fplendour  of  their  appearance.  “  In  the 
year  1316,  Edward  II.  did  Solemnize  his  feaft:  of  Pentecoll 
at  Weitminiter,  in  the  great  hall ;  where  fitting  royally  at 
the  table  with  his  peers  about  him,  there  entered  a  jvoman 
adorned  like  a  minilrel,  fitting  on  a  great  horie  trapped, 
as  minilrels  then  ufed,  who  rode  round  about  the  tables. 
Showing  pallime ;  and  at  length  came  up  to  the  king's* 
table  and  laid  before  him  a  letter,  and,  forthwith  turning 
her  horfe,  Saluted  every  one,  and  departed.”  The  fub'eCl 
of  this  letter  was  a  remonilrance  to  the  king  on  the  fa¬ 
vours  heaped  by  him  on  his  minions,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
knights  and  faithful  fervants.  The  meflenger  was  Sent 
in  a  minllrel’s  habit,  as  what  would  gain  an  eaiy  admiflion  • 
and  was  a  woman  concealed  under  that  habit,  probably 
to  dilarm  the  king’s  refentment ;  for  we  do  not  find  that 
any  of  the  real  minilrels  were  of  the  female  fex ;  and  there¬ 
fore  conclude  this  was  only  an  artful  contrivance  peculiar 
to  that  occasion. 

In  the  4th  year  of  Richard  II.  John  of  Gaunt  ereCted  at 
Tetbury  in  Staffordshire  a  court  of  minilrels,  with  a  full 
power  to  receive  Suit  and  fervice  from  the  men  of  that 
profeSfion  within  five  neighbouring  counties,  to  enaCt 
law's,  and  determine  their  controversies  ;  and  to  apprehend 
and  arrell  fuch  of  them  hs  Should  refute  to  appear  at  the 
Said  court,  annually  held  on  the  16th  of  AuguSl.  For 
this  they  had  a  charter,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  king  of  the  mbiftrels  with  four  officers  to  prefide- 
over  them.  Thefe  were  every  yearelefiled  with  great  ce¬ 
remony  ;  the  whole  form  of  which  is  deicribed°  by  Dr. 
Plott  j  in  whole  time,  however,  they  Seem  to  have  become 
mere  mulicians. 

About  the  year  1330,  the  minilrels  of  Paris  formed 
themfelves  into  a  company,  and  obtained  a  charter.  The 
police  frequently  reprefl'ed  their  licentioufnefs,  and  re¬ 
gulated  their  conduCl.  Philip  Auguftus  banished  them 
the  firfl  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  they  were  recalled  by  his 
fucceSfors,  and  united  under  the  general  name  of  mmc- 
ftraudie,  minllrelfy  ;  having  a  chief  appointed  over  them 
who  was  called  king  of  the  minftreh.  Louis  IX.  exempted 
them  from  a  tariff’  or  toll  at  the  entrance  into  Paris,  on 
condition  that  they  Should  ling  a  long  and  make  their 
monkeys  dance  to  the  tollman,  perhaps  to  prove  their  title 
to  fuch  indulgence;  and  hence arofe the  well-known  pro¬ 
verb,  “  Payer  en  gambades  et  en  inonnoi'e  de  Singe.” 
The  alfociated  minStrels  inhabited  a  particular- !lreet°  to 
which  they  gave  the  name,  which  it  Hill  retains,  of  St . 
Ju/ien  des  Meiiefiricrs.  It  was  here  that  the  public  were 
provided  with  muficians  for  weddings,  and  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but,  as_  a  greater  number  of  them  uiually  attended 
on  fuch  occafions  than  were  ordered,  and  all  expedited  to 
be  paid  the  fame  price,  William  de  Germont,  provoft  of 
Paris,  in  1331  prohibited  the  jongleurs  and  jonglereifes 
from  going  to  thole  w’ho  required  their  performance  in 
greater  num,bers  than  had  been  itipulated,  upon  a.  fevere 
penalty.  In  1 395  their  libertinifm  and  immoralities  again 
6  z  incurred 
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incurred  the  cenfure  of- government, -by  which  it  was 
•  ft  ri  fitly  enjoined  that  they  Should  henceforth  neither  in 
public  nor  private  fpeak,  act,  or  ling,  any  thing  that  was 
indecorous  or  unfit  formodeft  eyes  and  ears,  upon  pain  of 
two  months’  imprifonment,  and  living  on  bread  and  water. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  they  feem  to  have  relinquished 
the  juggling  art,  and  to  have  confined  themfelves  more 
particularly  to  the  practice  of  muiic.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  treble  and  bafs  rebecs,  or  viols  with  three  fixings, 
■began  to  be  in  ufe,  either  to  play  in  octaves  to  each  other, 
-or  perhaps  in  a  coarle  kind  of  counterpoint,  of  which  the 
laws  were  now  forming  :  on  this  oCcafion  the  minltrels  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  “  players  on  high  and  low  instruments” 
(joueurs  des  inflxumens  tant  haut  comvne  bas),  which 
Seems  to  imply  treble  and  bafs  inftruments.  And  the 
charter  under  this  denomination  was  confirmed  in  14.01. 

In  Italy,  it  may  be  naturally  S’uppofed  that  thefe  fabri¬ 
cators  of  amufement  were  well  rewarded.  But  what  ap¬ 
pears  the  moil  extraordinary,  and  different  from  our  pre- 
fent  cuftoms,  is,  that  thecoftly  and  gorgeous  robes,  which 
it  was  ufual  for  princes  to  receive  from  other  great  per- 
l’onages  who  viiited  their  courts  at  fealts,  or  upon  their 
marriage,  as  marks  of  their  friendship  and  refpefit,  were 
beftowed  on  thefe  people.  Benvenuto  Aliprando,  an  old 
rultic  poet,  in  his  Chronicle,  describes  a  marriage  at  the 
great  court  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1340,  while  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gonzaga  family.  “  At  that  time,”  fays 
lie,  “  the  different  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy,  whole 
names  he  mentions,  prefented  the  Gonzaglii  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rich  and  precious  veftments,  which  were  called 
role,  robes,  and  which  were  afterwards  given  to  mu- 
fipians  and  buffoons,”  as  the  old  poet  informs  us  in  the 
following  lines  : 

Tvtte  le  role  fopra  nominate, 

Furon  in  tntto  treat ’  otto  e  trecento, 

A  baffoni  efonatpri  donate. 

And  all  thefe  coftly  robes  of  Slate, 

In  all  three  hundred  thirty-eight, 

To  fidlers  and  buffoons  were  given. 

The  family  of  Gonzaga,  in  return,  reciprocally  exercifed 
munificence  towards  the  nobles  w-ho  viiited  them,  as  the 
fame  old  poet  informs  us  in  the  following  rude  verfes : 

Otto  giorno  la  corte  ft  durare 
Form  cri,  ginflri,  bagordi  facia, 

Sellar,  cantor',  e J'onar  facean  fare, 

Quattro  cento  fonator  Ji  dicia 
Con  bnffoni  alia  corte  Ji  t.rovoe. 

Soba  e  danar  donar  lor  Ji  facia. 

Ciaf  'cun  molto  contento  Ji  chiamoe,  Jc. 

Eight  days  thefe  fports  were  held,  where  valiant  knights 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  their  prowefs  Show, 

And  minllrels,  full  four  hundred,  crown  the  rites, 

While  dance  and  fong  teach  ev’ry  heart  to  glow. 

To  thele  and  each  buffoon  who  here  was  found, 

Or  gold  was  given,  or  robes  of  coflly  fort ; 

And  all,  fo  well  their  fpritely  arts  were  crown’d. 

Depart  contented  from  the  fplendid  court. 

With  what  magnificence  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Vif- 
conti  lupported  theircourt  at  Milan,  during  the  lame  cen¬ 
tury,  is  frequently  described  by  Corio  the  hiftorian  ;  but 
he  particularly  excites  our  wonder  by  his  account  of  the 
Solemn  pomp  with  which  the  nuptials  of  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  fon  of  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1368,  with  Violante,  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Vifconti,  duke  of  Milan.  This  event  is  circumstantially 
related  by  leveral  other  ancient  historians  of  Italy  ;  and 
Aliprando  of  Mantua  tells  us,  that  Lionel  gave  five  hun¬ 
dred  Superb  drefies  to  the  minltrels,  musicians,  and  buf¬ 
foons,  who  were  then  alfembled  at  Milan  ;  that  Galeazzo 
prelented  them  with  many  more  ;  and  Bernabo,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  rewarded  them  munificently  with  money  on  the  oc- 
s.uion. 
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The  cuftom  of  prefenting  muficians  with  fupertr  aitii 
expensive  dreiles,  during  the  14th  century,  in  the  manner 
already  related,  feems  to  have  travelled  into  England,  and 
to  have  continued  here  till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
king’s,  band  of  four-and-twenty  performers  ;  part  of  their 
prelent  falary  being  Still  paid  at  the  wardrobe-office,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  annual  drefs  with  which  they  ufed  to 
be  furnished  at  his  majefty’s  expenfe. 

Even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  reciters  of 
verfes  or  moral  Speeches  learnt  by  heart,  intruded  without 
ceremony  into  all  companies  ;  not  only  in  taverns,  but  in 
the  houfes  of  the  nobility  themfelves.  This  we  learn 
from  Erafmus,  whofe  argument  led  him  only  to  deferibe 
a  Species  of  thefe  men  who  did  not  Sing  their  compositions  ; 
but  the  others  that  did,  enjoyed  without  doubt  the  fame 
privileges.  We  find  that  the  minStrels  continued  down 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  in  whofe  time  they  had  lolt 
much  of  their  dignity,  and  were  finking  into  contempt 
and  neglefit.  Yet  Still  they  fuftained  a  character  far  Supe¬ 
rior  to  any  thing  we  can  conceive  at  prefent  of  the  fingers 
of  old  ballads. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Killingworth 
Caftle  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  1575,  among  the  many 
devices  and  pageants  which  were  exhibited  for  her  enter¬ 
tainment,  one  of  the  perfonages  introduced  was  that  of 
an  ancient  minStrel,  whofe  appearance  and  drefs  are  ft> 
minutely  deferibed  by  a  writer  there  preSent,  and  gives  us 
So  diltinfitan  idea  of  the  charafiter,  that  we  fnall  quote  the 
paffage  at  large.  “  A  perSon  very  meet  feemed  he  for  the 
purpole,  of  axlv.  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would 
liimfelf.  His  cap  off :  his  head  feemingly  rounded  ton- 
Sterwife  :  fair  kembed,  that,  with  a  Sponge  daintly  dipt  in 
a  little  capon’s  greafe,  was  finely  fmoothed,  to  make  it 
Shine  like  a  mallard’s  wing.  His  beard  Snugly  Shavpn  : 
and  yet  his  Shirt  after  the  newtrink,  with  ruffs  fair  Starched, 
Sleeked,  and  gliftering  like  a  pair  of  new  Shoes,  marfhelled 
in  good  order  with  a  felting  Stick  and  Strut,  that  every  ruff’ 
Stood  up  like  a  wafer.  A  Side  [i.  e.  lolig]  govvu  of  Ken- 
dale  green,  after  the  freihnefs  of  the  year  now,  gathered 
at  the  neck  with  a  narrow  gorget,  fastened  afore  with  x 
white  clafp  and  a  keeper  dole  up  to  the  chin ;  but  eafily, 
for  heat,  to  undo  when  he  lift.  Seemingly  begirt  in  a  red 
caddis  girdle  :  from  that  a  pair  of  capped  Sheffield  knives 
hanging  a’  two  fides.  Out  of  his  bofo’m  drawn  from  a 
lappet  of  his  napkin  edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and  marked 
with  a  D  for  Damian  ;  for  he  was  but  a  bachelor  yet.  His 
gown  had  fide  [i.  e.  long]  Sleeves  down  to  midleg,  Slit  front 
the  lhoulder  to  the  hand,  and  lined  with  white  cotton. 
His  doublet  Sleeves  of  black  vvorfted  :  upon  them  a  pair 
of  points  of  tawny  chamlet  laced  along  the  wrift  with  blue 
threaden  pointes.  A  wealt  towards  the  hands  of  fuftian- 
a-napes.  A  pair  of  red  neather  ltocks.  A  pair  of  pumps 
on  his  feet,  with  a  crofs  cut  at  his  toes  for  corns ;  not 
new  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blackt  with  loot,  and  Shining  as 
a  fhoing-horn.  About  his  neck  a  red  ribband  fuitable  to 
his  girdle.  His  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him. 
His  wrelt  tyed  to  a  green  lace  and  hanging  by  :  under  the 
gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  flaggon  chain  (pewter  for)  filver, 
as  a  Squire  MinSlrel  of  Middlesex,  that  travelled  the  coun¬ 
try  this  Summer  leafon,  unto  fair  and  worlhipful  men’s 
houfes.  From  his  chain  hung  a  fcutcheon,  with  metal 
and  colour,  refplendent  upon  his  brealt,  of  the  ancient 
arms  of  Islington.”  This  minSlrel  is  del’cribed  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  village.  We  fuppofe  Shell  as  were  retained  by 
noble  families  wore  their  arms  hanging  down  by  a  iilver 
chain  as  a  kind  of  badge.  From  the  expreilion  of  Squire 
Minllrel  above,  we  may  conclude  there  were  other  infe¬ 
rior  orders,  as  Yeomen  Minltrels  or  the  like.  This  min¬ 
llrel,  the  author  tells  us  a  little  below,  “  after  three  lowly 
courteiies,  cleared  his  voice  with  a  hem— and  wiped  his 
lips  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand  for  ’riling  his  napkin  j 
tempered  a  firing  or  two  with  his  wrift;  and,  after  a  little 
warbling  on  his  harp  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  So¬ 
lemn  Jong,  warranted  for  Story  out  of  King  Arthur’s  afits, 
&c,” 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  this  clafs  of  men 
had  loft  all  credit,  and  were  funk  fo  low  in  the  public  opi¬ 
nion,  that  in  the  39th  year  of  Elizabeth  a  ftatute  was  palled 
by  which  “  minftrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included 
among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  fturdy  beggars,”  and  were 
adjudged  to  be  punifhed  as  fuch.  This  all  feems  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  profeflioft,  for  after  this  time  they  are 
no  longer  mentioned. 

One  lingular  circumftance  remains  to  be  noticed.  In 
flat.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  commoniy  called  The  Vagrant- Aft, 
a  provilo  is  inlerted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
that  aft  from  extending  “  to  prejudice  or  afteft  the  heirs 
or  aftigns  of  John  Dutton  ot  Dutton,  co.  Chefter,  eiiq. 
deceafed,  touching  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  authority, 
which  they  had  or  ought  to  ule  within  the  county  pala¬ 
tine  of  Chefter,  and  county  of  Chefter,  by  reafon  of  any 
ancient  charters  of  any  kings  of  this  land,  or  of  any  pre- 
feription,  ufage,  or  title,  wliatfoever.”  The  reafon  of  this 
lingular  provilo,  we  underftand  to  be  this — That  Randle 
earl  of  Chefter,  being  befieged  in  the  caftle  oi  Rhudland  by 
the  Welfli,  was  relieved  by  an  army  of  minftrels,  and 
other  vagrants,  brought  from  Chefter-fair  by  Ralph  Dut¬ 
ton  ;  for  which  fervice  Randle  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  defeendants  the  jurifdiftion  of  ail  minftrels  and  va¬ 
grants  in  this  county,  a  privilege  fince  frequently  recog- 
nifed  by  parliament;  and  we  are  told  that  the  family  of 
the  Duttons  (who  were  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  that 
name)  uled  annually  to  hold  a  court  at  Chefter  on  Mid- 
fummer-day  lor  the  purpofe  oi  granting  licenles  to  min- 
Jirels  to  play  in  that  county.  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  and  Dec. 
1816. 

MIN'STRELSY,  /  Mufic  ;  inftrumental  harmony  : 

Apollo’s  felf  will  envy  at  his  play. 

And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minjirclfy.  Davies. 

A  number  of  muftcians  : 

Miniftring  fpirits  train’d  up  in  feaft  and  fong  ! 

Such  haft  thou  arm’d  the  mivjirelfy  of  heav’n.  Milton. 

MINT,/.  [Saxon.]  A  plant.  See  Mentha,  in  this  vo¬ 
lume. 

Then  rubb’d  it  o’er  with  newly-gather’d  mint, 

A  wholefome  herb,  that  breath’d  a  grateful  feent.  Dryden. 

Cat's  Mint.  See  Nepeta. 

MINT,  /  [ moncta ,  Lat.  myner,  Sax.  money;  from 
cnyne'Cian,  to  coin.]  The  place  where  money  is  coined. — 
What  is  a  perlon’s  name  or  face,  that  receives  all  his  re¬ 
putation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never  have  been  known 
had  there  not  been  medals.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

Coined  money  has  been  juftly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
inoft  eftential  ornaments  and  iinews  of  a  ftate.  The  Ro¬ 
man  mint  derived  great  importance  from  the  extent  of 
the  empire  through  which  its  produce  was  to  circulate. 
The  quseftor  feems  at  firft  to  have  had  the  direftion  of  the 
mint,  as  well  as  of  the  treafury.  About  the  time  of  the 
firft  coinage  of  filver  in  Rome,  266  years  B.C.  the  trium¬ 
viri  monetales  feem  to  have  been  created  ;  though  Pompo- 
nius  aferibes  their  firft  creation  to  the  year  of  Rome  463, 
or  289  B.  C.  Thele  were  at  firft  of  the  fenatorial  rank, 
until  Auguftus  appointed  them  from  the  equeftrian, 
which  alteration  feems  to  have  continued.  The  title  tri¬ 
umviri,  however,  remained  till  after  Caracalla,  as  appears 
from  inferiptions  given  us  by  Gruter  and  Bouterouc. 
Under  Aurelian,  it  is  probable  there  was  but  one  mailer 
of  the  Roman  mint,  called  the  rationalis-,  a  change  fuf- 
pebted  by  Pinkerton  to  have  taken  place  under  Gallienus. 
Aurelian,  having  conquered  the  revolted  provinces,  and 
united  the  whole  empire  again,  feems  to  have  altered  the 
form  of  .the  mints  in  the  capital  provincial  cities,  and  to 
have  ordered  them  all  to  ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends, 
and  of  the  fame  forms  ;  for  with  him  firft  appear  coins  on 
this  plan  with  mint-marks  of  cities  and  offices.  He  feems 
alfp  to  have  permitted  the  provincial  cities  to  ftrike  gold 
and  filver  as  at  Rome ;  and  we  know  from  his  coins  that 
the  aureus,  which  had  diminiihed  by  degrees  to  about  80 
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grains,  was  by  him  reftored  to  100.  From  one  or  other  of 
tliefe  caufes,  (fee  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  815.)  the  money- 
ers,  who  loft  their  profits,  and  three-fourths  of  whom  loft 
their  work,  caufed  commotions,  which  terminated  in  a  re¬ 
bellion,  the  fuppreffion  of  which  was  attended,  on-  the 
part  of  Aurelian,  with  the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  belt  troops. 
About  this  time,  the  procurator  moncta  feems  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  the  rationalis.  In  the  Roman  colonies,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mint  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
duumviri,  or  two  annual  magiftrates,  elefted  in  imitation 
of  the  confuls  at  Rome.  The  engraving  of  the  dye  was  a 
work  of  labour  and  of  genius  ;  and,  at  Rome,  Greek  ar- 
tifts  were  ufually  employed  in  it.  The  engravers  of  the 
dye  were  called  ccelatores  -.  other  officers  employed  in  the 
mint  were  the  afiayers  of  the  metal,  fpcclatores,  e.vpefla- 
tores,  or. nummular ii.  The  refiners  were  denominated  ce¬ 
llar  ii  ■,  the  melters,  enfarii,jlatvarii,Jlaturarii.  The  cq un¬ 
to  res  monetarum  adjufted  the  weight.  The J’uppbJlores  put 
the  pieces  in  the  dye;  and  the  malleatores  ftruck  it.  A 
pritnicerius  was  at  the  head  of  each  office  ;  and  there  was  a 
foreman,  called  optio  et  exaflor.  Pinkerton’s  Efiay  on  Me¬ 
dals, vol.  i.  See  farther  under  the  article  MedaL,  vol.  xiv. 
and  for  the  hiftory  of  the  Britifn  mint,  lee  London,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  443. 

Mint  is  alfo  ufed  for  anyplace  of  invention. — As  the 
mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great  number  of  curious 
inventions  are  iifued  out,  which  grow  current  among  the 
party.  Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

A  man  in'all  the  world’s  new  faffiion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrafes  in  his  brain.  Shakcfpeare „ 

Mint,  in  Southwark,  once  a  privileged  place.  See  Lon¬ 
don,  vol.  xiv.  p.  312. 

To  MINT,  v.  a.  [mynetuan,  Sax.]  To  coin  ;  to  (lamp 
money.— Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  filver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of  fiver 
not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giving  any  reme¬ 
dy  of  weight ;  and  fo  to  fet  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give 
way  to  new  coins  of  filver  which  fiiould  be  then  minted. 
Bacon's  Hen.  VII. — To  invent;  to  forge. — Look  into  the 
titles  whereby  they  hold  thefe  new  portions  of  the  crown, 
and  you  will  find  them  of  fuch  natures  as  may  be  eafily 
minted.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

MINT'-MAN,  J'.  One  ikilled  in  coinage. — He  that 
thinketh  Spain  to  be  fome  great  over-match  for  this  eftate, 
is  no  good  mint-may.-,  but  takes  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their 
intrinfc  value.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain.  > 

MINT'-MARK.  It  has  been  ufual,  from  old  time,  to 
oblige  the  mailers  and  workers  of  the  mint,  in  the  inden¬ 
tures  made  with  them,  “  to  make  a  privy  mark  in  all  the 
money  that  they  made,  as  well  of  gold  as  of  filver,  fo  that 
another  time  they  might  know,  if  need  were,  and  witte, 
which  moneys  of  gold  and  filver,  among  other  of  the  fame 
moneys,  were  of  their  own  making,  and  which  not.”  And 
whereas,  after  every  trial  of  the  pix  at  Weftminfter,  the 
mailers  and  workers  of  the  mint,  having  there  proved 
their  moneys  to  be  lawful  and  good,  w'ere  immediately 
entitled  to  receive  their  quietus  under  the  great  feal,  and 
to  be  difeharged  from  all  fuits  oraftions  concerning  thofe 
moneys,  it  was  then  ufual  for  the  faid  mailers  and  workers 
to  change  the  privy  mark  before  ufed  for  another,  that  lo 
the  moneys  from  which  they  were  not  yet  difeharged  might 
be  dillinguilhed  from  thofe  for  which  they  had  already 
received  their  quietus ;  which  new  mark  they  then  con¬ 
tinued  tc  ftamp  upon  all  their  moneys,  until  another  trial 
of  the  pix  gave  them  alfo  their  quietus  concerning  thofe. 
When  Mr.  Weiiefley  Pole,  the  prefent  mafter  of  the  mint, 
was  reproached  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  one  of  the 
oppofition-members,  for  putting  his  initials  on  the  reverie 
or  the  new  filver  coin  ilfued  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1817,  as  if  it  had  been  an  aft  without  precedent,  Mr.  Pole 
replied,  “  that  his  indentures  authorifed  him  to  put  any 
private  mark  he  pleafed  on  the  edge  or  flat  part  of  the 
coin  ;  and  that  it  had  been  done  by  almoft  ev^ry  mafter  of 
the  mint  fince  the  days  of  Charles  I,” 

MINT'- 
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MINT'-MASTER,  f.  One  who  prefides  in  coinage. — 
That  which  is  coined,  as  mint-majiers  confefled,  is  allayed 
with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  copper.  Boyle. — One  who  in¬ 
vents. — The  great  mmt-majiers  of  thefe  terms,  the  ichool- 
men  and  metaphyficians,  have  wherewithal  to  content 
him.  Locke. 

MIN'TAGE,  f.  That  which  is  coined  or  ftamped : 

Its  pleafing  poifon 

The  vifage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks. 

And  the  inglorious  li'kenefs  of  a  beaft 
Fixes  inftead,  unmoulding  reafon’s  mintage 
Character’d  in  the  face.  Milton's  Comas. 

The  duty  paid  for  coining. 

MIN'TER,/!  A  coiner. — Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure 
filver,  called  leaf-filver;  the  tiiinto'raull  add  other  weight, 
if  tlie  filver  be  not  pure.  Camden. — An  inventor. — They 
fay  that  Apollo,  when  he  is  an  archer,  is  not  prefident 
of  the  company.  O  generations  of  fictitious  minters!  who 
knows  not  that  Apollo  is  a  deity  errant  ?  Guyton  on  D.Quix. 

MIN'TING,  /.  The  aCl  of  coining. 

MIN'TON,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
the  line.  Lon.  97.8.  E. 

MINTUR'NiE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Latium,  upon  the  Appian  way,  near  Formiai  on  the 
weft  and  Suefla  Arunca  on  the  eaft,  fituated  on  the  Liris, 
at  fome  diftance  from  its  mouth.  Livy  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
very  ancient  city.  The  Romans  gained  pofleffion  of  it  by 
treafon,  in  the  year  of  Rome  439,  and  planted  a  colony  in 
it.  But  the  event  which  rendered  it  particularly  memo¬ 
rable,  was  the  imprifonment  of  Marius  in  this  town,  and 
his  efcape,  in  confequence  of  linking  terror  into  the  mind 
of  the  foldier  who  was  lent  to  affaflinate  him. 

MIN'TZBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  weft 
of  Grein. 

MINUAR'TIA,  f.  [fo  called  by  Lcefiing,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  a  Spanifli  botanift  of  the  name  of  Minuart , 
an  apothecary  at  Madrid,  with  whom  Loefling  was  ac¬ 
quainted  while  in  Spain,  and  from  whom  he  received 
many  botanical  obfervations,  as  appears  by  various  paf- 
fagesin  his  letters  publifhed  by  Linnams.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order 
caryophyllei.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium 
inferior,  ereCt,  long,  compreffed,  of  five,  awl-fhaped,  rather 
fliff,  permanent,  leaves.  Corolla:  none;  nectary  com- 
poled  of  a  few  deprefled  glands  within  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  three,  capillary,  fhort,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle  ;  antherse  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germen  fupe- 
rior,  triangular;  ftyles  three,  fliort,  tliread-fliaped ;  ftigmas 
thickifh.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  triangular,  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds : 
not  numerous,  roundifh,  compreffed.  M.  montana  is  faid 
occafionally  to  be  found  with  traces  of  five  minute  petals, 
which  are  poffibly  what  Loefling  defcribed  as  nectariferous 
glands. — Ejjential  Char  alter.  Calyx  of  five  leaves  ;  corolla 
none  ;  capfule  with  one  cell  and  three  valves;  feeds  few. 

1.  Minuartia  dichotoma,  or  forked  minuartia:  flowers 
cluftered,  dichotomous.  Thefe  are  all  annual  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  Spain.  Leaves  oppofite,  cluftered ;  flowers  in 
clufters,  with  five  or  three  very  fmall  petals,  like  glands. 
The  prelent  is  a  rigid,  hard,  tough,  little  plant.  Leaves 
briftle-fhaped  ;  flowers  feflile  in  cymes,  forming  a  fquare 
head,  clofely  dichotomous,  commonly  larger  than  the 
ftem  ;  feeds  five  to  eight,  roundilh,  kidney-form;  colour 
of  the  plant  lomewhat  dufky. 

2.  Minuartia  campeftris,  or  field-minuartia :  flowers  ter-, 
mihating,  alternate,  longer  than  the  braCte.  Native  of 
the*lower  hills. 

3.  Minuartia  montana,  or  mountain-minuartia :  flowers 
lateral,  alternate,  fhorter  than  the  brafte.  Stems  feveral, 
ditfufed,  a  finger’s  length,  fubpubefcent,  and  hoary.  Lin¬ 
naeus  doubts  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
genus  Alfine,  and  recommends  a  companion  of  it  with 
Alfine  mucronata  in  its  native  foil.  The  ltruClure  of  that 
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is  fimilar  to  this ;  but  it  is  loofe,  very  much  branched  and 
dift’ufed,  whereas  M.  montana  is  contracted. 

MIN'UET,  f.  [ynehuet,  Fr.]  A  ftately  regular  dance.—- 
John  has  affurance  to  fet  up  for  a  minuet- dancer.  Spectator. 
The  tender  creature  could  not  fee  his  fate, 

With  whom  the  danc’d  a  minuet  fo  late.  Stepney. 

The  invention  of  the  minuet  feems  generally  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  French,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  PoiCtou.  The  word  is  laid  by  Menage 
and  Furetiere  to  be  derived  from  the  French  menue,  or 
menu ,  “  fmall  or  little;”  and  in  ftriCtnefs  fignifies  a  fmall 
pace.  The  melody  of  this  dance  conlifts  of  two  ftrains, 
which,  as  being  repeated,  are  called  reprifes,  each  having 
eight  or  more  bars,  but  never  an  odd  number.  The 
meafure  is  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  is  thus  marked  §'. 
Walther  fpeaks  of  a  minuet  in  Lully’s  opera  of  Roland, 
each  ftrain  of  which  contains  ten  bars,  the  leftional  num¬ 
ber  being  5  ;  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  dance. 

It  feems  as  if  this  dance,  in  fuch  high  favour  and  ufe 
during  the  laft  century  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  that  of  France,  whence  it  was  adopted,  was  either 
unknown  to  Broflard,  or  its  character  muft  have  been  very 
much  changed  fince  his  time.  In  his  DiCl.  de  Mufique, 
he  defines  minuetto,  or  menuet,  Danfefort  gaye ,  “  a  very 
lively  dance.”  But  fo  far  from  lively  and  gay  was  this, 
dance,  that  its  charaCteriftics  were  grace  and  gravity.  It 
has  been  even  laid  to  be  the  only  grave  dance,  fince  the 
difufe  of  the  louvre,  fit  for  perlons  of  high  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  dance  alone  at  courts  or  great  balls.  But,  as  the 
country-dance,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  was 
fupplanted  by  the  cotillon,  the  cotillon  by  the  waltz,  the 
inftrumental  minuet  by  the  jig,  the  dance  itfelf  of  the 
flow  minuet  is  wholly  abolifhed.  Yet  there  is  fo  much 
dignity  and  grace  in  this  dance,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented 
it  has  ceafed  to  be  a  part  of  education,  and  to  be  difcon- 
tinued  at  private  balls  and  affiemblies  wdiere  elegance  and 
decorum  ufed  to  be  oblerved.  In  learning  the  fteps  and 
figure  of  a  minuet,  other  things  neceffary  in  polifhed  fo- 
ciety  ufed  to  be  taught ;  fuch  as  the  bow,  the  curtley,  the. 
entrance  into  a  room  and  departure  from  it  with  eale  and 
grace,  the  prefenting  to  or  receiving  from  a  fuperior;  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  carriage  of  the  perfon  ufed  to  be  regulated 
in  learning  the  minuet,  in  a  manner  not,  as  we  can  difco- 
ver,  included  in  the  Scotch  ftep  or  Irifh  lilt,  the  cotillon, 
or  the  waltz.  Thofe  who  never  had  the  courage  or  in¬ 
tention  to  exhibit  their  perfons  in  a  ball-room,  public  or 
private,  have  been  dilcovered  to  have  learned  to  dance  by 
ftanding  ftill  or  walking  in  the  ftreet,  as  a  peafant  difco- 
vers  himfelf  to  have  been  drilled  in  the  fame  fituations. 

MINU'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra :  nine 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Salerno. 

MINUS'CULZE,  f.  With  printers,  the  fmall  letters,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  the  capitals. 

MINU'TE,  adj.  [minutus,  Lat.]  Small ;  little  ;  flender  ; 
fmall  in  bulk;  fmall  in  confequence. — Such  an  umyerfal 
fuperintendency  has  the  eye  and  hand  of  Providence 
over  all,  even  the  moft  minute  and  inconfiderable  things, 
South's  Sermons. 

Some  minute  philofophers  pretend, 

That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleafures  end.  Denham. 

MIN'UTE,  J'.  [ minutum ,  Lat.]  The  fixtieth  part  of  an. 
hour: 

This  man  fo  complete, 

Who  was  enroll’d  ’mongft  wmnders,  and  when  we, 
Almoft  with  liltening  ravifh’d,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  lpeech  a  minute.  Shahejpeare's  Hen.  VIII. 
Any  fmall  fpace  of  time — Experience  does  every  minute 
prove  the  fad  truth  of  this  affection.  South. 

The  fpeed  of  gods 

Time  counts  not,  though  with  fwifteft  minutes  wing’d. 

Milton. 

Gods !  that  the  w;orld  fhould  turn 

On  minutes  and  on  moments.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Tell 
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Tell  her,  that  I  fome  certainty  may  bring; 

I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Dryden's  Aurengs. 
The  fir  ft  draught  of  any  agreement  in  writing.  A  minute 
detail  of  things  fingly  enumerated. — His  garments  were 
parted,  and  lots  caft  upon  his  inward  coat ;  they  gave 
him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink ;  they  brake  not  a  bone  of 
him,  but  they  pierced  his  fide  with  a  fpear,  looking  upon 
him  whom  they  had  pierced  ;  according  to  the  prophecies 
of  him,  which  were  fo  clear  and  defcended  to  minutes  and 
circumftances  of  'his  paffion,  that  there  was  nothing  left 
by  which  they  could  doubt  whether  this  were  he  or  no 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world.  Bp.  Taylor. — Till  then 
there  is  a  very  fit  place  and  feafon  for  the  exercife  of  the 
other  part  of  the  paffion  here,  that  of  indignation,  the 
laft  minute  of  my  laft  particular.  Hammond. 

To  MIN'UTE,  v.  a.  [ minuter ,  Fr.]  To  fet  down  in  fhort 
hints. — I  no  fooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  faid,  and  refolved  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  my  fpeculations.  Spectator. 

MIN'UTE-BELL,  f.  A  bell  founded  every  minute  on 
a  funeral  occafion. 

MIN'UTE-BOOK,  f.  Book  of  fhort  hints. 

MIN'UTE-GLASS,_/!  Glafs  of  which  the  fand  meafures 
a  minute. 

MIN'UTE-GUN,  f.  A  gun  fired  every  minute  as  a  fig- 
nal  of  diftrefs ;  a  gun  fired  every  minute  on  fome  folemn 
occafion. 

MIN'UTE-HAND,  f  The  hand  that  points  to  the 
minutes  of  a  clock  or  watch. — We  have  no  perception  of 
the  motion  of  the  index  or  hour-hand  of  a  clock  ;  and 
yet  this  no  perception,  fo  many  times  repeated,  becomes 
real  perception,  with  refpeCt  to  the  minute-hand.  Baxter 
on  the  Soul. 

MIN'UTE-JACK,  f.  Another  name  for  Jack  of  the 
Clock  ;  which  fee,  vol.  x. — Cap-and-knee  flaves,  vapours, 
and  minute-jacks !  Shakefpeare's  Timon. 

MIN'UTE-LINE,  J\  A  kind  of  log-line  ufed  at  fea  to 
determine  the  courfe  of  a  fhip. 

MIN'UTE-WATCH,  J\  A  watch  in  which  minutes 
are  more  diitin&ly  marked  than  in  common  watches 
which  reckon  by  the  hour. — Calling  our  eyes  upon  a 
minute-watch ,  we  found  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
pumping,  about  two  minutes  after  the  coals  had  been 
put  in  glowing,  to  the  total  difappearing  of  the  fire,  there 
had  palled  but  three  minutes.  Boyle. 

MIN'UTEJLY,  adj.  [from  minute.]  Happening  every 
minute. — His  minutely  dread  and  expectation,  the  dream 
that  fo  haunts  and  hounds  him.  Hammond. — Thole  mi¬ 
nutely  prefervations,  whereby  we  are  by  God’s  gracious 
providence  kept  from  danger.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 

Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 

Nothing  in  love.  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

MIN'UTELY,  adv.  Every  minute  ;  with  very  little  time 
intervening. — What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated 
voice  from  heaven,  refounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ?  As 
if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven, 
to  give  men  no  reft  in  their  fins,  no  quiet  from  Chrift’s 
importunity,  till  they  arife  from  fo  mortiferous  a  Hate. 
Hammond  on  Fund. 

MINU'TELY,  adv.  [from  minute.]  To  a  fmall  point; 
exaftly ;  to  the  leaft  part ;  nicely. — In  this  pofture  of  mind 
it  was  impoftible  for  him  to  keep  that  flow  pace,  and  ob- 
ferve  minutely  that  order  of  ranging  all  he  faid,  from  which 
refults  an  obvious  perfpicuity.  Locke. 

Change  of  night  and  day, 

And  of  the  feafons  ever  dealing  round, 

Minutely  faithful.  Thomjon' s  Summer. 

MINUTENESS,  /.’  Smallnefs  ;  exility  ;  inconfiderable- 
nefs. — The  animal  fpirit  and  infenfible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  ienfes,  by  reafon  of  their  minutenejs.  Bent¬ 
ley-Many  other  fuch  minuteneffes,  abundance  of  varia¬ 
tions  beyond  number.  ShuckJ’ord  on  the  Creation. 
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MINUTER,  adj.  Smaller. 

MIN'UTER,  f.  A  writer  of  minutes,  or  fmall  memo¬ 
randums. 

MINU'TIA,  a  veftal  virgin,  accufed  of  debauchery  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  her  drefs.  She  was 
condemned  to  be  buried  alive,  becaule  a  female  fupported 
the  falfe  accufation,  A.U.  C.  418.  Livy. 

MINU  TldE,  J.  pi.  [Latin.]  The  lmalleft  particulars. 
A  word  of  modern  ufage.—l  will  venture  to  tranfmit  to 
you  fome  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  fell  under  my 
own  obfervation.  The  very  minutiae  of  fuch  a  character 
mull  be  interefting,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  filin°-s 
of  diamonds.  BoJ'well's  Life  of  Johnjbn. 

MIN'UTING,  J.  The  a  Cl  of  taking  down  minutes. 

MINU'TION,  J.  The  aft  of  letting  or  drawing  blood. 
Objblete. 

MINUTIUS  FE'LIX  (Marcus),  an  able  apologift  for 
Chriftianity  in  the  third  century,  probably  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  flouriflied  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  or  about  the  year  210. 
He  was  educated  to  the  profelfion  of  the  law,  and  became 
an  eminent  pleader  at  Rome;  where  he  renounced  the 
heathen  religion,  and  embraced  that  of  C brill.  He  was 
author  of  an  excellent  defence  of  Chriftianity,  entitled 
“  OClavius,”  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Heathen  and  a  Chriltian,  in  which  Minutius  himfelf  fits 
as  judge  and  moderator.  By  this  contrivance,  he  replies 
to  the  objections  and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
adversary  of  Chriftianity,  refutes  the  calumnies  caft  upon 
Chriltians  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  at  the  fame 
time  expofes  the  abfurdities  of  their  creed  and  worlhip, 
powerfully  demonftrating  the  realbnablenefs  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  work  was,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  attributed  to  Arnobius ;  but  in  the 
year  1560,  Francis  Baldwin,  a  learned  lawyer,  publilhed 
it  at  Heidelberg,  and  made  the  difcovery,  in  a  preliminary 
dilfertation,  that  Minutius  was  its  true  author.  It  has, 
flnce  that  time,  gone  through  many  editions,  of  which 
the  bell  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1712,  with  the 
dilfertation  of  Baldwin  prefixed,  and  “  Commodiam 
InftruCtiones  adverfus  Gentium  Deos,”  added  in  the  way 
of  Appendix.  Gen.  Biog.  1 

MINUZIA'NO  (Alelfandro),  a  learned  printer,  was 
bom  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  St.  Severo  in  Puglia 
After  ftudying  under  George  Merula  at  Milan,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  as  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and  held  that  chair 
with  the  profeflbrlhip  of  hiftory  for  feveral  years.  He 
greatly  interefted  himfelf  in  the  correCt  editing  of  the 
learned  works  which  were  then  illuing  from  the  prefs,  and 
at  length  fet  up  a  printing-office  of  his  own.  The  firft 
lpecimen  that  he  gave  to  the  public  was  the  magnificent 
edition  of  all  Cicero’s  works  in  four  volumes,  folio, 
1498-99,  which  had  never  before  been  printed  collectively. 
He  afterwards  gave  editions  of  various  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  many  of  which  he  prefixed  learned  pre¬ 
faces  in  a  very  elegant  ftyle.  He  was  a  diligent  collator 
of  old  manufcripts,  and  took  great  pains  to  eftabliih  the 
moll  authenticated  readings.  He  was  not  exempt  from 
the  unfair  practice  then  common  among  printers,  of  pi¬ 
rating  each  other’s  works ;  and,  when  Leo  X.  caufed  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  to  be  printed  for  the  firft  time  at  Rome, 
he  found  means  to  obtain  the  flieets  as  they  went  through 
the  prefs,  fo  that  he  brought  out  a  rival  edition.  This 
fraud  expofed  him  to  the  pope’s  difpleafure,  and  involved 
him  in  troubles  from  which  he  with  difficulty  extricated 
himfelf.  The  lateft  notice  of  him  is  in  1521,  which  year 
he  probably  did  not  long  furvive.  Tirahojchi. 

MINX,  J.  [contracted  from  minneken,  or  minikin,  and 
derived  probably  from  mignon,  darling  ;  minx  having  been 
at  firft  a  word  of  endearment.  Burton  gives  it,  with  a 
fpelling  which  countenances  this  etymology:  “Some 
pretty  mitikes."  Anatomy.of  Melancholy,  p.604.]  Apert 
wanton  girl :  1 

Some  torches  bore,  fome  links. 

Before  the  proud  virago  minx. 

•  7  A 


HiMjhrae. 

She, 
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She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 

To  hold  the  door,  but  now  lets  up  for  man.  Drydcn. 

MI  NX,  f.  in  zoology,  an  animal  in  North  America, 
very  much  refembling  the  otter.  See  Mustella  minx. 

MI'NY,  adj.  [from  mine.']  Subterraneous  5  below  the 
furface : 

Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign. 

His  fubterranean  wonders  fpread  !  unveil 
The  miny  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 

Of  AbylHnia’s  cloud-compelling  cliffs.  Thomfon. 

MIN'YA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
an  Theluiy,  called  alfo  Ahnonia. — A  town  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia.- — A  town  of  the  illand  of  Amorgos,  fituated  in 
the  moll  weftern  part  of  the  illand. 

MIN'YAS,  a  king  of  Bceotia,  fon  of  Neptune  and  Tri- 
•tegenia,  the  daughter  of  JEolus.  Some  make  him  the  fon 
of  Neptune  and  Caliirrhoe,  or  of  Chryles,  Neptune’s  fon, 
and  Chryfogenia,  the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married 
Clytodora,  by  whom  he  had  Prelbon,  Periclymenus,  and 
•Eteoclymenus.  He  was  father  of  Orchomenos,  Diochi- 
-thondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  Pha- 
nafora,  the  daughter  of  Paon.  According  to  Plutarch 
and  Ovid,  he  had  three  daughters,  called  Leuconoe,  Al- 
cithoe,  and  Leucippe  ;  but  Ovid  calls’  the  two  fil'd  Cly- 
inene  and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  for 
which  impiety  the  god  infpired  them  with  an  unconquer¬ 
able  defire  of  eating  human  flelh.  They  drew  lots  which 
of  them  fiiould  give  up  her  fon  as  food  to  the  reft.  The 
•lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  Hie  gave  up  her  Ion  Hippafus, 
who  was  inftantly  devoured  by  the  three  lifters.  They 
were  changed  into  bats.  Ovid  s  Met.  iv.  12. 

MIN'YCUS,  a  river  of  Tlieffaly,  falling  into  the  fea  near 
Arene,  called  afterwards  Orchomenos.  Homer.  Strabo. 

MINY'TUS,  one  of  the  Ions  of  Niobe.  ■ 

MIO'GA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Amomxjm  mioga,  vol.  i. 

MJ'OKACK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gotheborg. 

Ml'OLANS,  lately  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Arche  and  Here  :  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Chambery. 

Ml'OLANS,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Alps  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Barce- 
lonetta. 

MIOL'LTS,  a  village  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glaris.  The  French  were  driven  from  this  place  in  March 
1799  :  three  miles  north  of  Glaris. 

MIOLLON',  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  4. N.  Ion.  18.  20.  E. 

MIONIKIEL'LE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  :  forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Fehrabat. 

M IOSS',  an  extenfive  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Aggerhuus,  near  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  from  two  to  fixteen  in  breadth.  It  contains 
one  ifland,  eight  miles  in  circumference  :  the  fouthern 
extremity  is  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Chriftiana. 

Mr.  Lamotte  has  given  a  pleafing  defcription  of  the 
fcenery  about  this  lake.  “  It  would  be  difficult  (fays  he) 
to  pourtray  with  fidelity  the  lingular  and  fublime  pro- 
fpefls  which  prefented  themfekv.es  to  our  view,  along  the 
upper  bank  of  the  lake  Miofs;  and  the  farther  we  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  grander  the  objects  leemed  to  become,  and 
the  more  they  harmonized  with  each  other.  The  moun¬ 
tains  were  more  lofty  and  rugged,  the  trees  more  ftately, 
and  the  waters  of  the  river  Lough  more  rapid.  The  fur¬ 
rounding  forefts,  apparently  ag  ancient  as  the  ground  on 
which  they  Hand,  had  the  effeft  of  infpiring  a  certain  re¬ 
ligious  awe,  fufpended  as  we  were  between  earth  and  Iky, 
on  a  ridge  of  rock  feveral  hundred  feet  perpendicular, 
with  a  road  of  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width.  The  firft 
part  of  the  lake  is  perhaps  more  ftriking  than  the  reft  ; 
the  river  I.ough,  fuelled  by  the  melting  know,  precipitat¬ 
ing  itfelf  like  a  torrentinto  the  balms  beneath,  in  the  midft 
of  rocks  and  cataracts.  On  the  right  and  left,  the  traveller 
i'cholds  maifes  of  green  mountains  crowned  with  forefts, 
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and  riling  higher  and  higher  in  picturefque  forms,  until 
they  mount  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fight.  In  front, 
is  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  refembling  an  immenfe  ra¬ 
vine  ;  while  at  different  lpots'we  perceive  formidable  open¬ 
ings,  proofs  of  the  concuffions  of  former  ages.  Amid 
thefe  wild  and  delolate  fcenes,  with  what  joy  does  the  eye 
fix  itfelf  on  traces  of  cultivation  !  Such  relief  happily  is 
not  wanting,  the  induftry  of  the  agriculturift  having 
exerted  itfelf  wherever  the  foil  appeared  to  promife  fuc- 
cefs  to  his  labours.  At  the  top  of  an  abrupt  ridge,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  crop  of  barley  almoft  ripe  ;  while  in  the  hollows 
below,  women  and  children  are  feen  making  their  fcanty 
portions  of  hay.  On  the  flat  fpots  befide  the  lake  and 
rivers,  are  fome  good  fields  of  rye,  oats,  and  occafionally 
of  wheat.  A  folitary  farm-houfe,  with  its  red  roof,  is  per¬ 
ceived  lometimes  half  a  mile  up  a  mountain  ;  while,  far¬ 
ther  down,  we  have  the  cheerful  profpedt  of  the  hamlet 
and  parifh-church.  On  the  low  ground,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  water,  an  humble  cottage,  covered  with 
turf  or  the  bark  of  trees,  is  now  and  then  difcerned  :  this 
is  the  dwelling  of  a  fiftierman.  The  traft  of  land  which 
excited  thefe  obfervations  is  the  entrance  to  the  famous 
valley  of  Guldbrandal ;  a  diftrift  remarkable,  even  in  this 
primitive  country,  for  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  Angularity  of  the  appearances  of  nature. 

“  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  plain  in  their  apparel  ; 
a  cap  of  red  wool,  and  a  coat,  or  rat.her  cloak,  of  white 
cloth,  forming  their  conftant  drefs.  The  latter  reaches 
down  to  the  heels  ;  and  a  red  or  green  v.aiftcoat  is  worn 
under  it,  with  breeches  of  black  leather,  and  ftcckings  and 
mittens  of  woollen  manufacture.  Such  . has  been  for  ages 
the  humble  drefs  of  thefe  children  of  nature.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fomething  of  the  fame  predilection  for  a  mix, 
•ture  of  colour  in  their  drefs,  which'  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
have  for  tartan.  In  perfonal  ftature  and  ftrength,  they 
are  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  level  countries ; 
their  beards  and  eye-brows  are  red  ;  their  complexion  is 
pale,  and  their  lips  are  often  thick!  The  women  have 
delicate  features,  and  are  pale  without  being  white  ;  but 
they  are  frequently  freckled  and  fun-burnt.  Both  flexes 
have,  however,  a  great  portion  of  gaiety,  being  inquifitive, 
familiar,  arid  talkative.  As  to  perfonal  fafety,  no  country 
can  lurpafs  this,  fince  the  inhabitants  have  no  wilh  to  be 
greater  or  richer  than  their  forefathers.  The  prevailing 
vice  is  the  habit  of  intoxication ;  which  is  fometimes  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  men  render  themfelves  unfit 
for  labour  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day.  Theirhabits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ftriCtly. religious  ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  fee  the 
punctuality  with  which  both  fexes  repair  to  church  on 
Sunday  from  a  great  diftance.  The  pallor,  as  he  is  called, 
being  neceffarily  educated  at  Copenhagen,  is  a  man  of 
fome  information,  and  of  very  conliderable  confequence 
among  his  humble  hearers.  The  traveller  who  is  fond  of 
delicate  provifion,  whether  bread,  beer,  or  butcher’s  meat, 
will  find  in  this  region  very  little  to  pleafe  his  appetite.; 
but  eggs  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  river-fifh  is  iikewife 
at  command  :  milk  is  excellent ;  but  the  poultry  are  fmall 
in  fize  and  deficient  in  •quantity.  The  beds  are  bad,  and 
as  full  of  bugs  as  thofe  of  Paris  :  no  blankets  are  ufed  in 
this  country,  the  body  being  covered  at  night  with  lack¬ 
ing  fluffed  with  feathers.”  Voyage  dans  k  Nord  <le  l' Europe, 

X%OJ. 

MIOUTOLON',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
-the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  7.  35.  E. 

mi  Parity,  adj.  in  heraldry,  parted  per  pale  half-way- 
down,  and  there  croffed  by  fome  other  mode  of  partition. 

MIPH'KAD,  [Hebrew.]  The  uame  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jerufalem. 

■MIPROVAT'Z,  a  town  of  Bulgaria ;  the  fee  of  a  Greek 
archbifhop  :  fifty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Sophia. 

MIQ'iJELETS,  /!  [French.]  Banditti  that  infeft  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  are  extremely  obnoxious  to 
travellers.  They  are  armed  with  piftols  in  their  waift- 
belts,  an  arquebufe,  and  a  dagger  at  their  fide.  Thefe  men 
are  frequently  employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  time  of  war; 
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'but  tlveir  ierviceis  confined  to  the  mountains,  which  they 
climb  with  wonderful  agiiity. 

MIQUELO'N,  an  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  This  ifiand  was  ceded 
to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  In  the  year 
7778,  the  Englifh  deftroyed  the  fettlement,  and  kept  the 
ifiand  till  the  year  1783,  when  it  was  reftored  by  the  peace; 
in  the  year  1793  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  reftored 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  was  again  taken  in  the  war 
that  fo  foon  followed,  and  finally  reftored  after  the  general 
peace,  in  June  1816.  It  lies  about  nine  miles  welt  from 
Cape  May.  Lat.  46.  56.  N.  Ion.  56.  5.  W. 

MIR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Ng- 
vogrodek  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

MIR-NA'SER,  .a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan  :  thirty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Urmia. 

MI'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  both  banks  of  the  Brenta, 
inhabited  by  about  1000  fouls.  It  poflefles  fluices  for  the 
.paflage  of  boats,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  another  canal,, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Taglio  Noviffimo,  extends  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Brondolo.  Mira  is  ten  miles  eaft-north- 
ieaft  of  Padua,  and  eight  weft  of  Venice.. 

MI'RA,  a  town  of  Moldavia:  forty-four  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Birlat. 

MI'RA,  a  town  of  South -America,  in  the  province  of 
Chocos  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Zitara. 

MI'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Bei-ras 
■thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Braga^a  Nova,  and  fixteen  north- 
weft'of  Coimbra. 

MI'RA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  1. 4.0.  N. 

MIRABAT',  or  Mjr'bat,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
•province  of  Oman  :  260  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mafcat. 

MIRABAU'D  (John  Baptift),  a  man  of  letters,  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  of  Provence,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1673.  In  his  youth  he  entered  into  the  military  fervice, 
.and  was  pr-efent  at  fe.veral  battles,  one  of  which  was  that 
.of  Steinkerk.  It  was  probably  after  his  military  career 
that  he  became  for  fome  time  a  member  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratory,  to  which  fociety  he  remained  all  his 
life  much  attached,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  theolo¬ 
gical  quarrels  of  the  time.  After  be  had  devoted  himfelf 
■to  a  literary  life,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  feryice  of  the  houfe 
,of  Orleans,  and  was  entrufted  with  the  education  of  two 
young  pifincelles  of  that  family.  He  firft  became  known 
.as  an  author  by  his  tranllation  of  Taffo’s  Jerafalem  De¬ 
livered.  This  work  gave  him  an  entrance  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1726,  though  not  without  lome  murmurs 
■from  original  writers,  who  alleged  that  the  patronage  of 
the  houfe  of  Orleans  had  more  contributed  to  procure 
him  this  diitindl ion,  than  his  merit  as  a  writer.  The  fu.c- 
.cefs  of  his  Tafto  induced  him,  fome  years  afterwards,  to 
.undertake  a  veriion  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo;  which  was 
alfo  favourably  received  by  the  public.  The  literary  re¬ 
putation  and  the  amiable  private  charafter  of  Mirabaud 
caufed  him,  in  1742,  to  be  elected  perpetual  fecretary  of 
the  French  Academy,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  poll,  he 
infilled  upon  renouncing  the  right  to  a  double  fee  of  at¬ 
tendance  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  enjoyed.  In  return 
for  this  difintereftednefs,  the  Academy  procured  for  him 
an  apartment  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  peniion  was  thence¬ 
forth  attached  to  the  fecretarylhip.  After  having  occu¬ 
pied  this  place  for  feveral  years,  his  age  and  infirmities 
cauled  him  to  refign  it  to  Duclos,  who  infilled  upon  his 
‘keeping  his  penfion.and  apartment  in  the  Louvre,  where 
he  died  with  perfect  tranquillity  in  the  year  1760,  at  the 
age  of '  eighty- fix,  Mirabaud  was  of  a  mild  and  .equal 
temper,  cheerful,  frank,  unaffe&ed,  and  upright,  a  true 
philofopher  in  his  condudl  and  fentiments.  Befid.es  the 
two  tranllations  above  mentioned,  he'had  compofed  va¬ 
rious  works  on  interelling  topics  of  literature,  hiftory,  and 
.philofophy,  “  and  even,  as  was  reported,  (fays  D’Alem¬ 
bert,)  on  the  moll  delicate  and  important  fubjefts.”  The 
.latter  circumftance  was  probably  the  caule  that  the  cele- 
-.iorated  work,  entitled,  “  Syfteme  de  la  Nature,”  publilhed 


in  1770,  and  which  is  a  fyftem  of  undifguifed  atheilm, 
had  his  name  prefixed.  While  d’Alembert  contents  him¬ 
felf  with  (bowing  the  improbability  that  this  (hould  have 
been  written  by  him,  others  pofitively  deny  that  it  was 
his  :  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  he  was  not  the  au¬ 
thor.  D’ Alembert,  <Elopjes  Academ.  Nouv.  Dad.  Hift. 

MIRABEAU'  (Vidlor  Riquetti,  Marquis  of),  a  French 
political  writer,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  left  of  Eco- 
nomilts,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Provence,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Florence.  His  literary  reputation  .co\n- 
menced  with  a  work  entitled,  “  L’Ami  des  Homines,” 
publilhed  in  175s,  in  3  vols.  121110.  This  performance, 
written  in  a  diffule  and  iacorrefl  ftyle,  and  defective  in 
precision  and  method,  contains  many  uleful  and  luminous 
ideas  on  rural  and  political  ceconomy,  and  difplays  liberal 
and' judicious  views  of  the  great  iuterefts  of  lociety.  It 
obtained  fo  much  public  approbation  and  celebrity,  that 
the  name  of  the  work  became  an  epithet  of  the  author., 
who  is  diftinguilhed  as  Mirabeau  l' ami  das  homines.  He 
afterwards  wrote  againft  corvees,  and  in  favour  of  provin¬ 
cial  admin iftrations,  and  publilhed  a  “  Theorie  de  PI rn - 
.pot  5”  all  which  writings  breathed  a  fpirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  reform,  which  together  with  the  ftriclures  011 
the  financiers,  was  fo  little  agreeable  to  the  court,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  he  foon  found  his  way  to  the  Baftile.  It 
is  admitted,  that,  though  his  notions  were  fomewhat  pa¬ 
radoxical  and  confuted,  yet  that  he  diffemiaated  in  the 
public  mind  fome  precious  feeds,  of  which  part  were  ren¬ 
dered  abortive,  but  part  proceeded  to  germination.  By 
others  he  is  faid  to  have  lquandered  his  fortune  among 
miftreffes,  and  to  have  been  a  bad  hulband,  a  bad  father, 
and  a  bad  citizen.  How  far  thefe  charges  are  well  founded, 
it  is  not  eafy,  in  the  midft  of  party-animofities,  to  fub- 
llantiate.  The  marquis  died  in  1790,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  after  he  had  (hown  ail  attachment 
to  the  court,  whillt  his  foil  was  fo  much  diftinguilhed  in 
the  popular  party.  His  writings  were  publilhed  collec¬ 
tively,  in  8  vols.  n'rao.  with  the  exception  of  a  work,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Homines  a  cele'orer,”  2  vols.  8vo.  which  he  lent 
in  manufcript  to  his  friend,  father  Bofcovich,  by  whom 
it  was  printed  at  Baffano.  Gen.  Biog. 

MIRABEAU'  (Honore-Gabriel  Riquetti,  Count  of), 
eldell  foo  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1749.  Much  care 
was  bellowed  on  his  education  ;  but  an  inipetuolity  of 
temper,  and  fuperabundance  of  vivacity,  impeded  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  ordinary  lludies  of  youth.  It  would  l'eem, 
however,  that  a  contempt  for  thefe  lludies  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caule  of  his  want  of  application  ;  for  it  is  faid  that, 
a  more  difcerning  tutor  having  put  into  his  hands  Locke 
on  the  Human  .Underilanding,  he  lat  down  to  the  perulal 
of  it  with  the  clofeft  attention,  and,  after  fome  progrels, 
exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  book  I  wanted  !”  At  the  age 
when  the  .energy  of  the  pallions  begins  to  dilclofe  itfelf, 
young  Mirabeau  exhibited  an  ungovernable  and  daring 
Spirit,  with  a  propenfity  to  every  Species  of  irregularity. 
His  father  is  charged  with  improper  feverity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  fon,  while  the  latter  has  been  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  proceeded  to  fuck  a  degree  of  criminality  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  deligns  of  parricide.  Whatever  were  the  grounds  of 
difference,  the  breach  became  fo  wide,  that  the  marquis 
obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  againft  his  fon,  then  feventeen 
years  old,  by  means  of  which  he  was  clofely  confined  in 
the  Ifle  of  Rhe  for  two  years.  O11  his  liberation  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  commillion  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  with  which 
he  ferved  above  a  year  in  Corfica.  When  he  returned  to 
France,  he  precipitated  himfelf  into  every  kind  of  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  and,  as  his  father  refufed  to  fupply  his  demands, 
he  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.  In 
order  to  extricate  himfelf,  he  paid  his  addrelles  to  a  young 
lady  of  family  and  large  fortune  in  Provence,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  engaged  to  another  ;  and  fuck  were  his  powers  of 
intrigue,  that  he  found  means  to  break  the  intended  con¬ 
nexion,  and  obtain  her  hand.  His  father  could  not  be 
induced  to  contribute  more  than  his  confent  to  this  union ; 
and  his  diflipations foon  brought  him  into  n.ew  difficulties 
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His  conduCt  to  his  wife  was  brutal  and  unmanly,  and  his 
irregularities  became  fo  excefTive  and  notorious,  that  fe- 
veral  more  lettres  de  cachet  w  ere  ifl'ued  againll  him,  either 
restraining  him  to  particular  places  of  refidence,  or  com¬ 
mitting  him  to  prifon.  Being  at  Pontarlier  about  1775, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Sophie  Ruff'ei,  wife  to 
the  marquis  de  Monnier,  whole  advanced  years  rendered 
him  an  unfuitable  partner  to  a  young  and  handfome 
fpoufe.  Mirabeau  leduced  her  affections  ;  and,  upon  the 
riifcovery  of  their  connexion,  he  was  confined  in  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Dijon.  He  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  into 
Holland,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  lady  ;  in  the  mean 
time  a  fevere  fentence  was  ifl'ued  againll  him  in  France. 
By  a  ftratagem,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody  in  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  brought  back  to  France,  where,  in  1777,  he 
was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes.  He  there  re¬ 
mained  three  years  and  feven  months,  notwithftanding  all 
his  efforts  to  obtain  his  enlargement,  or  the  privilege  of 
a  trial ;  and  it  may  well  be  fuppoled  that  fuch  frequent 
experience  of  the  rigours  of  arbitrary  pow’er,  how  much 
foever  he  may  have  merited  them,  infpired  him  with  a 
llrong  predilection  for  a  free  government.  Thefe  impri- 
fonments,  however,  by  checking  his  career  of  diffipation, 
were  productive  of  improvement  to  his  mind,  which  found 
no  employment  fo  interelling  as  laying  in  ftores  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  reflexion,  and  acquiring  the  habit  of  literary 
compofition.  He  had  already  affilted  his  father  in  writing, 
and  had  formed  an  engagement  with  a  bookfeller  in  Hol¬ 
land  with  refpeCt  to  fome  intended  works  ;  but  it  was  in 
the  prifon  at  Vincennes  that  he  firll  began  to  publilh. 
An  abridgment  of  French  grammar,  and  fome  libertine 
productions,  were  among  the  earlielt  fruits  of  his  pen. 
They  were  followed  by  his  celebrated  “  Effai  fur  les  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  and  les  Prilons  d’Etat,”  in  which  he  pleaded 
for  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  perfonal  liberty,  until  he 
had  been  deprived  of  it  by  a  legal  trial,  with  all  the  energy 
of  one  who  had  been  a  fufferer  under  uncontrouled  au¬ 
thority.  This  work  he  publilhed  at  Neufchatel,  whither 
he  had  retired  as  foon  as  he  was  reftored  to  liberty.  He 
then  commenced  an  aCtion  againll  his  father  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  arrears,  in  which  he  was  fuccefsful.  This 
encouraged  him  to  inftitute  a  iuit  againll  his  wife,  for  the 
purpole  of  gaining  the  cuftody  of  her  perfon  and  property; 
and  he  pleaded  his  own  caule  before  the  parliament  of 
Aix,  in  the  prelence  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  other 
diftinguifhed  perfons ;  but,  although  his  eloquence  ex¬ 
cited  general  admiration,  theinftances  of  his  matrimonial 
mifconduCt  were  fo  grofs,  that  he  loft  his  fuit. 

With  the  afliftance  of  Chamfort,  a  man  of  letters  of 
fome  celebrity,  he  next  compofed  a  work  entitled,  “  Con- 
liderations  fur  l'Ordre  de  Cincinnatus,”  the  fubjeCt  of 
which  was  a  projected  fociety  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  which  the  friends  of  republicanilm 
looked  upon  with  jealoufy.  During  its  compofition,  he 
frequently  confulted  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris.  He 
now  entered  into  the  literary  profeflion  for  a  maintenance  ; 
and,  accompanied  by  a  female,  who  was  to  pafs  for  the 
comteffe  de  Mirabeau,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
publilhed  fome  volumes  of  a  W'ork  called  “  Le  Con- 
lervateur,”  in  which  an  analyiis  was  given  of  the  molt 
valuable  current  publications.  Meeting  with  fmall  en¬ 
couragement  in  England,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote 
fome  pamphlets  on  the  topic  of  public  finance.  In  1786 
he  went  to  Berlin,  not  in  any  avowed  public  capa¬ 
city,  but  with  the  fecret  orders,  as  fuppofed,  of  the  mi- 
nilter  Calonne,  to  obferve  the  politics  of  that  court.  He 
was  admitted  to  a  convocation  with  the  great  Frederic, 
then  in  his  laft  illnefs  ;  and  he  wrote  two  very  free  and 
important  letters  of  advice,  or  memorials,  to  the  next 
king  on  his  acceffion.  If  he  had  any  expectations  of  being 
employed  in  the  new  reign,  they  were  fruftrated  by  his 
licentious  character  and  his  open  profeflion  of  atheifm  ; 
and  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  occupied  himfelf  at  Berlin 
with  laying  in  materials  for  his  ftatiftical  account  of  the 
P ruffian  and  Saxon  Hates,  and  for  his  fecret  and  fatirical 


hiltory  of  the  court  of  Pruflia.  It  is  affirmed  that  during 
his  refidence  at  Berlin  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous 
fociety  of  Illuminati  ;  and  important  confequences  of  a 
connexion  formed  by  his  means  between  that  fociety  and 
the  clubs  of  revolutionilts  in  France,  are  traced  by  writers 
who  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  for  their  fagacity  ill 
hunting  plots  and  conlpiracies  throughout  Europe.  Mi¬ 
rabeau  publilhed  an  “  Effay  on  the  SeCtof  the  Iliuminees,” 
which,  appearing  to  difclofe  its  fecrets,  is  laid  to  mix  with 
them  fo  many  abfurd  fictions  as  to  involve  the  whole  in 
ridicule. 

When  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  produced  the  refolution  of  aflembling  the  nota¬ 
bles,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  immediately  endeavoured 
to  attraCl  notice  by  a  pamphlet  againll  ftock-jobbing, 
which  vt'as  read  with  great  intereft.  The  freedom  of  its 
remarks,  however,  offended  the  adminillration  fo  much, 
that  an  order  was  ifl'ued  for  his  apprehenfion,  which  he 
evaded  by  a  temporary  concealment  near  Liege.  He  was 
foon  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  ingratiated  him¬ 
felf  with  the  minifter  Brienne,  by  writing  againll  Necker. 
He  vifited  Berlin  in  this  fummer,  1787,  where  his  friend 
Mauvilion  (fee  his  article)  was  employed  in  conjunction 
with  him  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  work  entitled, 
“  Hiftoire  de  la  Monarchic  Pruffienne.”  This  was  pub¬ 
lilhed  in  1788,  in  4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.  and  obtained 
for  the  author  a  high  reputation  for  political  and  llatifti- 
cal  knowledge.  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  “  Hiftoire 
fecrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,”  in  which  the  reigning  king 
of  Pruflia  and  feveral  great  perfonages  in  his  court  were 
treated  with  fo  much  difrefpeCl,  that  the  work  was  ordered 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  It  was  difowned  by  Mirabeau,  though  no  one 
doubted  that  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  leaft,  was  his  com¬ 
pofition. 

The  aflembly  of  the  llates-general  could  not  fail  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  higheft  expectations  in  one  of  Mirabeau’s  ar¬ 
dour  of  mind  and  felf-confidence  ;  and  he  viewed  the  ap¬ 
proaching  troubles  of  the  kingdom  as  pregnant  with 
events  in  which  his  abilities  would  enable  him  to  take  a 
leading  part.  No  man  of  the  time,  indeed,  was  equally 
qualified  to  fhine  in  political  warfare.  Poffeffed  of  a  flu¬ 
ent  and  forcible  eloquence,  capable  of  bearing  all  before 
it  in  popular  debate,  and  of  a  prefence  of  mind  which  no 
emergency  could  difconcert,  verled  in  all  the  arts  of  in¬ 
trigue,  and  habituated  to  the  clofeft  application,  accuf- 
tomed  to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  deriving 
more  popularity  from  the  boldnefs  of  his  writings  than  he 
loft  by  the  diffolutenefs  of  his  morals,  he  was  perfectly 
fitted  to  aCt  on  the  tumultuous  theatre  of  revolutionary 
politics.  The  total  want  of  principle  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  difplayed  mull  exclude  him  from  the  lift  of  real  pa¬ 
triots  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  upon  con¬ 
viction  a  friend  to  thofe  public  rights  upon  which  all  juft 
and  enlightened  government  is  founded.  At  the  time 
of  the  elections  he  went  to  Provence  with  the  hope  of 
being  chofen  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobleffe  for  that 
province  ;  but,  being  rejected  as  not  pofieffing  a  fief  in  it, 
lie  opened  a  grocer’s  fhop  at  Aix,  put  on  an  apron  and 
fold  his  wares,  and  rendered  himfelf  fo  popular,  that  he 
was  eleCted,  with  the  greateft  acclamations,  deputy  of  the 
tiers-etat  of  that  city.  On  the  meeting  of  the  itates  he 
took  a  ftep  well  calculated  to  l'upport  his  confequence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  fet  up  a  daily  paper,  which  he 
entitled,  “  Lettres  de  Mirabeau  a  les  Commettans,” 
which  gave  fuch  an  account  of  the  debates  as  might  ferve 
the  interells  of  the  popular  party.  _  The  government  in 
vain  attempted  to  fiupprefs  it,  and  its  circulation  became 
very  extenfive.  He  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  the  moll 
eloquent  of  the  few  extemporaneous  l'peakers,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  thofe  dilputes  between  the  different  or¬ 
ders,  which  ended  in  the  affumption  of  the  character  of 
national  ajjemllij  by  the  tiers-etat.  When,  after  the  royal 
fitting  in  June  1789,  the  deputies  had  been  ordered  by 
the  king  to  depart,  and  the  order  was  repeated  by  M.  de 
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Breze,  grand-mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  Mirabeau  rofe, 
and,  addreffing  Breze  in  authoritative  language,  bade  him 
go  and  acquaint  thofe  who  fent  him,  that  they  were  affem- 
bled  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
bayonet  thould  feparate  them.  This  bold  fpeech  con¬ 
firmed  the  tiers-etat  in  their  refiftance  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  Mirabeau  followed  it  by  a  decree  declaring 
the  inviolability  of  the  perfons  of  the  members. 

It  ismot  eafy  to  trace  the  plan  of  his  political  condubl, 
which  feems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  fluctuations 
of  parties  and  events.  He  is  confidently  affirmed  to  have 
at  firft  devoted  himl'elf  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  have 
participated  in  his  moll  criminal  views ;  though  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  chief’s  total  incapacity  to  carry  into  ef- 
f'edt  any  bold  and  decifive  fcheme,  led  him  in  the  end  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  his  counfels.  Though  apparently 
a  friend  of  order,  he  was  thought  fecretly  to  have  been 
the  infti  gator  of  the  violences  committed  by  the  mob,  over 
whom  he  poffeffed  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1790  was  of  no  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  to  his  fortune,  on  account  of  the  em- 
barraffment  in  which  he  had  left  his  affairs  ;  yet  he  found 
means  to  pay  off  large  debts,  and  to  live  in  a  fplendid  ftyle, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  donations  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Jacobin  club  he  was  a  con- 
ftant  attender  upon  its  meetings;  but,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their  fubverfive  defigns,  he 
delerted  and  oppofed  them.  In  May  1790,  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  as  inherent  in  the 
executive  power ;  and  from  that  period  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  he  had  fold  himfelf  to  the  court.  This  opi¬ 
nion  was  fo  prevalent,  that  a  pamphlet  was  hawked  about 
the  ftreets,  proclaiming  “  The  grand  Treachery  of  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau  and  his  popularity  was  for  fome 
time  much  impaired.  By  verfatile  politics  and  his  ufual 
arts  he  recovered  his  influence ;  ftill,  however,  retaining 
his  enmity  to  the  Jacobins,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
contempt.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  plan 
to  procure  the  difl'olution  of  the  national  aflembly,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  king,  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  difeafe,  which 
proved  fatal.  Examples  have  rarely  occurred  in  which 
the  danger  of  a  private  individual  has  excited  fuch  a  ge¬ 
neral  alarm.  All  Paris  crowded  round  his  door,  with  en¬ 
quiries  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  fent  meffages  to  learn  the 
ftate  of  his  health.  His  difeafe  appears  to  have  been  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  and,  though  poifon  was 
ftrongly  fufpe&ed  by  the  public  to  have  been  the  caufe, 
no  ground  for  the  fufpicion  appeared  upon  diffe&ion. 
He  died  on  April  2,  1791,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  The 
honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  almoft  unprecedented. 
All  public  f'peClacles  were  fufpended  till  his  funeral, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  minilters  and  deputies,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  other  perfons,  to  the  Pantheon,  or  church 
of  St.  Genevieve,  where  his  body  was  depofited  by  the  fide 
©f  that  of  Delcartes.  His  buff  was  placed  in  the  halls  of 
molt  of  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and  funeral 
fervices  were  performed  for  him  in  feveral  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  capitals.  Yet,  (fuch  were  the  mutations  of  the  public 
mind  during  the  revolutionary  period  !)  in  the  very  next 
year,  when  republicanifm  was  triumphant,  his  buffs  were 
deftroyed,  and  his  remains  were  taken  up  and  diffipated. 
What  would  have  been  the  future  career  of  fuch  a  man  it 
is  difficult  to  conje&ure  ;  but  his  death  was  at  the  time  a 
public  evil,  fince  it  made  way  for  the  influence  of  men 
more  violent,  equally  unprincipled,  and  certainly  lefs  en¬ 
dowed  with  political  wilidom.  Befides  his  works  above- 
mentioned,  and  a  variety  of  pamphlets,  there  have  been 
published  his  “  Original  Letters,”  written  from  the  prifon 
of  Vincennes,  in  which  the  eloquence  of  paffion  and  len- 
timent  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  the  Julie  of  Rouffeau.  In 
perfon,  Mirabeau  was  grofs  and  repul  five ;  in  manners, 
when  not  under  controul,  paffionate  and  brntal  ;  his  cou¬ 
rage  has  been  called  in  queftion  on  account  of  his  declin¬ 
ing  fome  challenges ;  but  it  never  feems  to  have  failed 
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him  in  the  momentous  occurrences  of  his  political  life. 
He  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  fplendid  figure  in  the 
earlier Tcenes  of  the  French  revolution  ;  but,  like  a  meteor, 
he  dazzled  and  difappeared  without  leaving  any  laffing 
traces  of  Iris  exiftence.  See  the  article  France,  voi.  vii. 
P-  7<>4>  777- 

The  Vifcount  de  Mirabeau,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a' 
military  man  of  reputation,  was  deputy  from  the  nobility' 
of  Limofm  to  the  ffates-general,  and  always  aCted  warmly 
with  the  royal  party.  He  emigrated,  and  ferved  under  the 
prince  of  Conde  at  the  head  of  a  legion  levied  by  himfelf. 
He  died  at  Friburg,  in  1792.  The  vifcount  was  a  man  of 
wit  and  courage,  extraordinarily  bulky,  and  addicted  to 
intemperance,  whence  he  was  called  Mirabeau  Tonneau.' 
He  wrote  feveral  fatirical  fongs  on  the  changes  at  the  be-' 
ginning  of  the  revolution.  Di6lion.  des  Homines  Murquans. 
Gen.  JBiog-. 

MIR'ABEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nions. 

MIR'ABEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot :  nine  miles  north  of  Montauban,  and  eighteen 
fouth  of  Cahora. 

MIRABEL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Molife:  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Molife. 

MIRABEL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  5 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Benevento. 

MIRABEL'LA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Piazza. 

MIRAB'lLE,  /.  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  of 
falts  ;  and  called,  from  the  fame  of  its  firft  and  principal 
fpccies,  Wonderful  or  Admirable  Salt. — Generic  cha- 
radters  :  Of  a  bitter  tafte ;  not  eafily  foluble  in  cold  water, 
and  the  folution  not  made  turbid  by  a  mixture  of  foda  ; 
not  effervefcing  with  any  acid;  expofed  to  a  white  heat 
with  powdered  charcoal,  producing  an  alkaline  fuiphur. 
There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Mirabile  genuinum,  Glauber’s  fait,  or  fulphat  of 
foda:  of  a  cooling  tafte,  eafily  melting  in  the  fire;  when 
diffolved  and  flowly  evaporated,  crystallizing  into  very 
tranfparent  unequally  fix-fided  prilms,  which  moulder  in 
the  air.  Found  in  many  mineral  waters  of  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  fometimes  dry,  rarely  in  a  cryftal- 
lized  ftate,  fometimes  in  a  ftate  of  white  efflorefcence  on 
moift  walls,  in  vaft  quantities  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aftracan,  and  in  fummer 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes:  it  is  feldom  found  pure,  but  ufu- 
ally  mixed  with  foda,  common  fait,  Epfom  fait,  or  fele- 
nite.  The  Tides  of  the  cryftals  are  commonly  grooved  ; 
and,  when  expofed  to  a  warm  atinofphere,  they  foon  lofe 
their  tranfparency  and  water  of  cryftallization,  and  fall 
into  a  white  opake  powder.  When  expofed  to  heat,  it 
firft  melts,  and  after  the  evaporation  of  its  water  becomes 
a  white  powder,  and  in  a  red  heat  melts.  Its  ufe  as  a 
cooling  purgative  is  fufficiently  known. 

2.  Mirabile  potaffinum,  or  fulphat  of  potaffi  :  of  a  bit- 
teriffi  tafte,  decrepitating  when  placed  on  hot  coals,  and 
melting  in  a  red  heat;  foluble  in  fixteen  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  its  cryftals  not  mouldering  in  the  air.  Found 
in  various  parts  of  Spain;  of  a  greyiffi-white  colour,  and 
fometimes  luminous  in  the  dark.  When  its  diluted  folu¬ 
tion  is  evaporated,  it  affords  fix-fided  pyramids,  or  ffiort 
hexangular  prilms  terminated  by  one  or  more  hexangu- 
lar  pyramids.  The  fuperfulphat  of  potaffi,  from  its  ex- 
cefs  of  acid,  turns  blue  vegetable  juices  red,  and  is  folu¬ 
ble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water.  It  was  formerly  ufed  as 
a  purgative,  under  the  name  of  Jal  poiyehrejl  and  vitrio- 
lated  tartar.  Specific  gravity,  2-298.  Contains  acid  40, 
potalh  52,  water  of  cryftallization  3,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man. 

3.  Mirabilis  femivolatile  :  of  an  acrid  tafte,  evaporating 
in  fumes  when  heated,  deliquel’cing  in  the  air,  emitting 
an  alkaline  odour  when  rubbed  together  with  quicklime. 
Found  rarely  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  mountaihs. 

4.  Mirabile  fulphilreum,  or  fulphat  of  ammoniac  :  eva¬ 
porating  in  fumes  when  heated  ;  deliquefcing  in  the  air; 
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■when  rubbed  together  with  quicklime,  emitting  an  alka¬ 
line  odour ;  and,  when  fprinkled  with  nitric  acid,  an 
odour  like  burnt  fulphur.  Found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanos,  in  fome  lakes  in  Tufcany,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  burning  well  in  Dauphiny,  and  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  near  Turin.  It  is  generally  found  mixed  with  ful¬ 
phur,  alumine,  alum,  or  vitriol ;  and  hence  its  colour  is 
leldom  white,  but  of  a  grey,  yellowifh  grey,  or  lemon- 
colour  :  it  is  alfo  found  in  a  ftaladfitical  form,  or  inveft- 
ing  lavas,  or  in  an  earthy  Hate  with  little  or  no  luftre  :  its 
cryllals  are  generally  frnall  fix-fided  prifms  whofe  planes 
are  unequal,  terminated  by  lix-fided  pyramids  :  it  is  folu- 
ble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  flowly  attradls 
moifture  when  expofed  to  the  air :  when  heated,  it  firft  de¬ 
crepitates,  then  melts,  and  in  clofe  veffels  fublimes.  Con¬ 
tains  acid  54‘66,  ammonia  i4’24,  water  3i‘io,  according 
to  Kirwan. 

MIRAB'ILI  AFFI'NIS,  in  botany.  See  Basella. 

MIRABIL'IARY,  f  [from  the  Lat.  mirabilis,  won¬ 
derful.]  A  book  of  wonders. 

MIRAB'ILIS,/!  [a  name  which  originated  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  beautiful  plant,  which  ftill 
bears  this  name,  the  appellation  of  Marabillas  del  Peru , 
the  Wonder,  or  Marvel,  of  Peru,  on  account  of  the  great 
diverfity  of  colour  in  its  flowers,  even  on  the  fame  root. 
At  firft,  as  profefior  Martyn  obferves,  every  thing  that 
came  from  the  new  continent  was  thought  wonderful. 
The  French  call  the  plant  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  belle 
tie  nuit,  becaufe  the  flowers  expand,  and  fmell  fweet,  at 
night  only.  Tournefort  called  this  genus  Jalapa,  which 
is  founded  in  error ;  and  Juflieu  Nyilago,  derived  from 
the  French  idea.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  qlafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  nyftagines  of  Juf- 
fleu.  Generic  charafters — Calyx  :  perianthium  outer 
©ne-leafed,  ereft-ventricofe  ;  inferior,  five-parted  ;  feg- 
ments  ovate-lanceolate,  (harp,  unequal,  permanent;  in¬ 
ner  globular,  placed  under  the  petal,  with  a  contracted 
entire  mouth,  and  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled, 
funnel-form  ;  tube  (lender,  long,  thicker  at  top,  placed 
on  the  inner  calyx ;  border  from  upright  fpreading,  en¬ 
tire,  bluntly  five-cleft,  plaited.  NeCtary  fpherical,  flefliy, 
furrounding  the  germ,  with  a  five-toothed  mouth  ;  teeth 
very  fmall,  triangular,  converging.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  inlerted  into  the  orifice  of  the  neCfary,  and  alternate 
with  its  teeth,  within  the  inner  calyx  free,  more  (lender, 
faftened  at  bottom  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  inclining,  unequal;  antherae  twin, 
xoundiffi,  rifing.  Piftillum  :  germ  turbinate,  within  the 
neClary :  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  and  fituation  of  the  fta- 
mens ;  ftigma  globular,  dotted,  rifing.  Pericardium: 
none ;  the  inner  calyx  incrufts  the  feed,  and  falls  with  it. 
Seed:  Angle,  ovate-five-cornered.  Some  toothlets  of  the 
rieifary  are  commonly  obfolete. — Effeutial  Char  ail  er.  Ca¬ 
lyx  inferior;  corolla  funnel-form  ;  iuperior;  neClary  glo¬ 
bular,  inclofing  the  germ.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Amaranthi  and  Caryophyl- 
leae  by  its  farinaceous  feed ;  to  the  Dipfaceae  in  its  habit 
and  double  calyx  :  it  differs  however  in  many  marks,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  alfign  it  a  place.  Hence  Linnaeus  left  it 
among  the  plants  of  doubtful  rank,  in  his  Ordines  Natu- 
rales. 

1.  Mirabilis  jalapa,  or  common  marvel  of  Peru  :  flowers 
heaped,  terminating,  ereft.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
and  the  roots  in  their  native  country  acquire  a  great  fize. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers ; 
as  purple  or  red,  white,  yellow,  variegated  purple  and 
white,  and  variegated  purple  and  yellow.  Thefe  refolve 
themfelves  into  two  principal  varieties :  a,  purple-flower¬ 
ed  ;  and  /3,  yellow  flowered.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  purple 
ami  white  flowers,  which  are  variable ;  fome  are  plain 
purple,  others  plain  white,  but  moft  of  them  are  varie¬ 
gated  with  the  two  colours,  and  all  are  found  fometimes 
on  the  fame  plant.  The  fecond  has  red  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  generally  mixed,  but  fometimes  diftiiuff  on  the  fame 
plant ;  fome  plants  have  only  plain  yellow  flowers,  (as 
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fig.  x  on  the  annexed  Plate,)  others  only  variegated,  and 
others  again  both  plain  and  variegated  ;  but  plants  railed 
from  the  feeds  of  the  purple  and  white  never  produce  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  nor  the  contrary.  Thefe  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  plants  in  the  flower-garden  during  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September;  and,  if  the  fea- 
fon  lhould  continue  mild,  they  often  laft  till  near  the  end 
of  Oftober.  The  flowers  do  not  open  till  towards  the 
evening,  whilft  the  weather  continues  warm  ;  but  in  mo¬ 
derate  cool  weather,  when  the  fun  is  obfcured,  they  con¬ 
tinue  open  almoft  the  whole  day.  They  are  produced  fo 
plentifully  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  that  when  they 
are  expanded  the  plants  feem  entirely  covered  with  them  ; 
and  fome  being  plain,  others  variegated  on  the  fame  plant, 
they  make  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  native  both  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  China,  Cochin-china,  and  Africa, 
but  was  introduced  into  Europe  firft  from  Peat.  It  was 
cultivated  here  by  Gerard  many  years,  as  he  fays,  before 
the  publication  of  his  Herball  in  1597.  Parkinlon  is  very 
diftufe  in  his  defcription  of  this  plant  in  his  “  Paradifus, 
or  Garden  of  Pleafant  Flowers,”  publi(hed  in  1629  ;  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  feveral  varieties.  Thunberg 
informs  us,  that  the  Japanefe  ladies  make  a  white  paint 
from  the  meal  of  the  feeds,  for  their  complexions. 

2.  Mirabilis  dichotoma,  or  forked  marvel  of  Peru : 
flowers  feffile, axillary,  ereft,  folitary.  This  refembles  the 
preceding  very  much.  The  (talks  have  thick  fwollen 
joints:  the  leaves  are  fmaller  ;  the  flowers  are  not  much 
more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other,  and  do  not  vary  in 
their  colour  from  their  natural  purplilh  red  ;  the  fruit  is 
very  rough.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  but  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  ail  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  call  it  the  four -o' clock  flower ,  from  the  flowers 
opening  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

Tournefort  was  informed  by  Plumier  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  is  the  oflicinal  jalap  ;  but  Dr.  Houfton  was  fully 
informed  of  the  contrary  in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  and 
brought  over  a  drawing  of  the  plant  made  by  a  Spaniard 
at  Halapa  or  Xalapa,  and  carried  fome  of  the  plants  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  they  were  deftroyed  by  hogs.  He  was  how¬ 
ever  fully  fatisfied  of  its  being  a  Convolvulus,  as  Mr.  Ray 
had  laid  many  years  before,  upon  what  authority  it  docs 
not  at  prefent  appear.  Mr.  Miller,  a  few  years  after,  (viz. 
in  1736,)  received  three  feeds  of  the  jalap  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies,  one  of  which  grew,  and  became  a  large  plant, 
having  a  bulbous  (tuberous)  root,  as  large  as  that  of 
the  jalap  commonly  imported,  but  the  plant  produced 
no  flowers  in  the  three  years  it  lived  ;  the  fevere  winter 
of  1739-40  killed  it.  The  roots  of  marvel  of  Peru  are  in¬ 
deed  purgative,  like  jalap,  given  in  a  double  do(e;  but  it  is 
now  generally  fuppoled  that  the  true  jalap  is  a  fpecies  of 
Convolvulus.  Loureiro  however  affirms  that  M.  jalapa 
produces  the  true  jalap.  See  Convolvulus  jalapa,  vol.  v. 
p.  156.  and  we  rnuft  now  inform  the  reader,  that  the  figure 
there  given,  by  our  predeceflors  in  this  department,  (hould 
have  been  referved  for  the  prefent  fpecies. 

3.  Mirabilis  longiflora,  or  fweet-lcented  marvel  of  Peru  : 
flowers  heaped,  very  long,  fomevvhat  nodding,  terminat¬ 
ing;  leaves  fubvillofe.  The  (talks  of  this  fort  fall  on  the 
ground,  if  they  are  not  fupported  ;  they  grow  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches ;  they  are 
hairy  and  clammy.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  are  white,  have  very  long  (lender  tubes,  and 
a  faint  mulky  odour ;  as  in  the  other  fpecies,  they  are  (hut 
during  the  day,  and  expand  as  the  fun  declines.  The 
feeds  are  larger  than  thole  of  the  other  fpeGies,  and  are  as 
rough  as  thole  of  the  fecond. 

Native  of  Mexico.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller; 
who  fays,  that  the  feeds  were  firft  fent  him  from  Paris  by 
Dr.  Monnier,  and  afterwards  from  Madrid  by  Dr.  Ortega. 
It  flowers,  as  the  common  fort  does,  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

4.  Mirabilis  vifcofa,  or  clammy  marvel  of  Peru :  flowers 
racemed ;  leaves  cordate,  orbiculate-acute,  tomentofe. 
Stems  thick,  round,  fwelling  at  the  joints,  with  oppofite 

branches® 
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branches,  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  whole  plant  vil- 
lofe-glutinofe.  It  is  a  native  of  Huanuco  in  Peru,  and 
flowered  in  the  royal_  garden  at  Madrid  from  Auguft  to 
December.  Cavanilles  numbered  three  and  fometimes 
four  flam  eps  in  the  cultivated  plant ;  it  fliould  be  enquired 
whether  the  cafe  be  the  fame  in  the  wild  plant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  in  March.  When  the  plants  come  up,  admit 
plenty  of  air  to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild.  When 
they  are  two  inches  high,  tranfplant  them  on  another  very 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  plant  each  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  whence  they 
may  be  lhaken  out  into  the  borders  with  more  fecurity. 
When  they  are  in  the  fecond  hot-bed,  they  fliould  be  (haded 
till  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  after  which  they  mult  have 
plenty  of  free  air;  and  in  May  they  mull:  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air.  The  beginning  of  June,  if  the 
feafon  be  favourable,  tranfplant  them  into  the  borders  of 
the  pleafure-garden,  giving  them  proper  room  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  farther 
care.  If  the  feeds  be  fown  in  a  warm  border  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  they  will  grow  very  well,  but  the  plants 
will  be  late  in  the  feafon  before  they  flower.  As  the  feeds 
ripen  very  well,  there  are  not  many  perfons  who  are  at 
the  trouble  of  preferving  the  roots;  if  tliefe  however  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  laid  in  dry  land 
all  the  winter,  fecured  from  froft,  and  planted  again  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier,  than 
the  feedling  plants  ;  or,  if  the  roots  be  covered  in  winter 
with  tanners’  bark  to  keep  out  the  froft,  they  may  remain 
in  the  borders,  provided  the  foil  be  dry.  If  the  roots 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  be  planted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  in  large  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
under  a  deep  frame,  they  may  be  brought  forward,  and 
railed  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  come  earlier 
in  the  feafon  to  flower. 

The  flowers  of  the  third  fpecies  are  highly  fcented.  A 
few  of  them  gathered  in  an  evening,  wdien  they  expand, 
without  the  foetid  calyx,  and  placed  in  a  glal's  of  water, 
will  perfume  a  large  apartment  all  night.  We  do  not 
however  recommend  them  for  a  bed-chamber,  or  any  clofe 
room.  Each  flower  lafts  only  one  night ;  but  there  is  a 
copious  fucceflion  till  the  clofe  of  autumn. 

MIR ABIL'I TY,  /.  Wonderfulnefs.  Scott. 

MI'RABLE,  adj.  [ mirabilis ,  Lat.]  Wonderful ;  attract¬ 
ing  admiration.  Not  in  ufe. 

Not  Neoptolemus  fo  miralle 
(On  whole  bright  creft  Fame  with  her  loud’ft  O  yes 
Cries  “  This  is  he”)  could  promife  to  himfelf 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  HeCtor.  Shuliefp. 

MIRACHOW',  or  Mirchau,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Po- 
merelia:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Dantzic. 

MIR'ACLE,  f.  [mtpacle,  Sax.  miracle,  Fr.  miraculum, 
Lat.]  A  wonder ;  lomething  above  human  power : 
Virtuous  and  holy,  chofen  from  above, 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth.  S/takefp.  Hen.  VI. 

Be  not  offended,  nature’s  miracle, 

Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta’en  by  me.  Sliahefp.  Hen.  VI. 

An  effeCt  above  human  or  natural  power,  performed  in 
atteftation  of  Come  truth. — The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are 
peculiarly  eminent  above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons, 
in  that  they  were  not  made  out  of  vain  oftentation  of 
power,  and  to  raife  unprofitable  amazement;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men,  by  feeding  the  hungry, 
healing  all  forts  of  difeafes,  ejecting  of  devils,  and  reviving 
the  dead.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

Miracle,  in  its  original  fenfe,  is  a  word  of  the  fame 
import  with  wonder ;  but,  in  its  ufual  and  more  appro¬ 
priate  (ignification,  it  denotes  “  an  effeCt  contrary  to  the 
eftablifhed  conftitution  and  courfe  of  things,  orafenfible 
deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  -.”  accordingly 
all  miracles  prefuppofe  an  eftablifhed  fy Item  of  nature, 
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within  the  limits  of  which  they  operate,  and  with  the  or¬ 
der  of  which  they  dilagree. 

Spinoza  denies  that  any  power  can  fuperfede  that  of 
nature  ;  or  that  any  thing  can  difturb,  or  interrupt,  the 
order  of  things  ;  and  accordingly  defines  a  miracle  to  be 
a  rare  event,  happening  in  confequence  of  fome  laws  that 
are  unknown  to  us.  Our  divines  define  a  miracle,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  wonderful  effeCt  above  the  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  wrought  by  God,  to  manifeft  his  power  or  provi¬ 
dence,  or  to  give  credit  to  fome  meflenger  fent  from  him¬ 
felf.  Thus  Jefus  Chrift  evinced  the  truth  of  his  miffion, 
and  his  doCtrine,  by  miracles ;  and  thus  alfo  did  Mofes. 
But  there  are  fcarcely  any  theological  writers  that  pre- 
cifely  agree  in  their  definition  of  a  miracle.  Mr.  Locke 
defines  it  to  be  a  fenfible  operation,  which,  being  above 
the  comprehenfion  of  the  fpeftator,  is,  in  his  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  taken  by  him  to  be 
divine.  Dr.  Clarke’s  definition  of  a  miracle,  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  this  :  that  it  is  a  work  effected 
in  a  manner  unufual,  or  different  from  the  common  and 
regular  method  of  Providence,  by  the  interpofition  either 
of  God  himfelf,  or  of  fome  intelligent  agent  fuperior  to 
man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  fome  particular  doc¬ 
trine,  or  in  atteftation  to  the  authority  of  fome  particular 
perfon.  According,  to  Dr.  Sykes,  a  miracle  is  a  defigned 
effeCt,  fenfible,  unufual  in  itfelf,  beyond  the  art  and 
power  of  man  to  do.  Dr.  Chandler  fays,  that  a  miracle  is 
an  aCtion  done,  or  an  operation  vifibly  performed,  by  any 
being,  which  is  really  and  truly  above  the  reach,  natural 
power,  and  capacity,  of  that  being  who  does  it,  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  without  the  afliftance  of  fome  fuperior  agent  to 
perform.  With  this  Dr.  Hutchefon’s  definition  nearly 
coincides,  viz.  that  it  is  a  work  far  exceeding  human 
power,  yet  performed  by  the  command,  or  upon  the  vo¬ 
lition,  of  a  man.  And  the  fame  writer  further  obferves, 
that,  though  miracles  may  prove  the  fuperintendency  of 
a  voluntary  agent,  and  that  the  univerfe  is  not  guided 
by  neceflity  or  fate ;  yet  that  mind  muft  be  weak  and 
inadvertent,  who  needs  them  to  confirm  the  belief  of  a 
wife  and  good  Deity ;  fince  the  deviation  from  general 
laws,  unlefs  upon  very  extraordinary  occafions,  muft  be 
a  prefumption  of  inconftancy  and  weaknefs,  rather  than 
of  a  fteady  wifdom  and  power;  and  muft  weaken  the  beft 
arguments  we  have  for  the  fagacity  and  power  of  the 
univerfal  mind. 

That  the  vifible  world  is  governed  by  dated  general 
rules,  or  that  there  is  an  order  of  caufes  and  effects  efta- 
blifhed  in  every  part  of  the  fyftem  of  nature  which  falls 
under  our  obfervation,  is  a  faCt  which  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted.  If  the  Supreme  Being,  as  fome  have  fuppofed., 
be  the  only  real  agent  in  the  univerfe,  we  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  experience,  that,  in  the  particular  fyftem  to 
which  we  belong,  he  aCts  by  dated  rules.  If  he  employs 
inferior  agents  to  conduct  the  various  motions  from 
which  the  phenomena  refult,  we  have  the  fame  evidence 
that  he  has  fubjeCted  thole  agents  to  certain  fixed  laws, 
commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature.  On  either  liypo- 
thefis,  effeCts  which  are  produced  by  the  regular  opera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  laws,  or  which  are  conformable  to  the  efta- 
bliflied  courfe  of  events,  are  properly  called  natural;  and 
every  contradiction  to  this  conftitution  of  the  natural 
fyftem,  and  the  correfpondent  courfe  of  events  in  it,  is 
called  a  miracle. 

If  this  definition  of  a  miracle  be  juft,  no  event  can  be 
deemed  miraculous  merely  becaufe  it  is  ftrange,  or  even 
to  us  unaccountable ;  fince  it  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  regular  effeCt  of  fome  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this 
country,  earthquakes  are  rare ;  and  for  monftrous  births 
perhaps  no  particular  and  fatisfaCtory  account  can  be 
given :  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effeCt  of  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  nature  as  any  of  thofe  with  which  we 
are  molt  intimately  acquainted ;  and,  under  circumftances 
in  which  there  would  always  be  the  fame  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  monfter  is  nature’s  genuine  iffue.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  neceffary,  before  we  can  pronounce  any  effeCt  to  be 
*  .  a  true 
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a  trne  miracle,  that  the  circumftances  under  which  it  is 
produced  be  known,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  be  in  fome  degree  underftood  5  for  in  all  thofe  cafes 
in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  nature,  it  is  impoflible 
to  determine  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  its 
courfe.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  fiot,  as  fome  have  repre- 
fented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance.  They  fuppofe 
fome  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  courfe  of  nature, 
without  which  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  con¬ 
cerning  them  ;  though  with  it  their  reality  may  be  fo  ap¬ 
parent  as  to  prevent  all  pollibility  of  a  difpute. 

Thus,  were  a  phyfician  to  cure  a  blind  man  of  a  cata¬ 
ract,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation 
which  we  had  never  before  leen,  and  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  which  we  are  abfolute  ftrangers,  the  cure  would 
undoubtedly  be  wonderful ;  but  we  could  not  pronounce 
it  miraculous,  becaule,  for  any  thing  known  to  us,  it 
might  be  the  natural  effedt  of  the  operation  of  the  un¬ 
guent  on  the  eye.  But,  were  he  to  recover  his  patient 
merely  by  commanding  him  to  fee,  or  by  anointing  his 
eyes  with  fpittle,  we  Ihould  with  the  utmoft  confidence 
pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  becaufe  we  know 
perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice  nor  human  fpittle 
have,  by  the  eftablilhed  conftitution  of  things,  any  fuch 
power  over  the  difeafes  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  igno¬ 
rant,  that  perfons  apparently  dead  are  often  reftored  to 
their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar, 
and  fometimes  even  to  men  of  fcience,  thefe  effedts  ap¬ 
pear  very  wonderful ;  but,  as  they  are  known  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  phyfical  agency,  they  can  never  be  confidered 
as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  wit- 
nefied  a  real  miracle  who  had  feen  a  perfon  that  had  been 
four  days  dead  come  alive  out  of  his  grave  at  the  call  of 
another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a  perfon  exhibiting  all 
the  fymptoms  of  death  inftantly  refufcitated  merely  by 
being  dejircd  to  live. 

Thus  eafy  is  it,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  is  underftood,  to  determine  whether  any  particular 
event  be  really  a  miracle;  whilft,  in  circumftances  where 
we  know  nothing  of  nature  and  its  courfe,  even  a  true 
miracle,  were  it  performed,  could  not  be  admitted  as  fuch, 
or  carry  any  convidlion  to  the  mind  of  a  philofopher. 

If  miracles  be  effedts  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed  confti¬ 
tution  of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performed  on  trivial  occafions.  The  conftitution  of  things 
was  eftablilhed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  infinite  wil'dom 
purluing  a-  plan  for  the  bell  of  purpofes.  From  this  plan 
no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himfelf,  or  by  fome 
powerful  being  adling  with  his  permilJion.  The  plans  de- 
vifed  by  wifdom  are  fteady  in  proportion  to  their  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  plans  of  infinite  wifdom  mull  be  abfolutely 
perfedt.  From  this  confideration,  fome  men  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  conclude,  that  no  miracle  was  ever  wrought,  or 
can  rationally  be  expedted ;  but  maturer  refledlion  mull 
loon  fatisfy  us  that  all  fuch  conclulions  are  halty. 

Man  is  unqueltionably  the  principal  creature  in  this 
world,  and  apparently  the  ®nly  one  in  it  who  is  capable 
of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  relation  in  which  he 
Hands  to  his  Creator.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt,  but 
that  fuch  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  extend  not  their  ope¬ 
ration  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth  were  eftablilhed 
chiefly,  if  not  folely,  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  if, 
in  any  particular  circumftances,  that  good  can  be  more 
elfedtually  promoted  by  an  occafional  deviation  from 
thofe  laws,  fuch  a  deviation  may  be  reafonably  expedled. 
Were  man,  in  the  exercife  of  his  mental  and  corporeal 
powers,  fubjedled  to  the  laws  of  phyfical  neceflity,  the 
circumftances  fuppol'ed  would  indeed  never  occur,  and 
of  courfe  no  miracle  could  be  admitted.  But  fuch  is  not 
the  nature  of  man. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  faid  elfewhere  (fee 
the  article  Metaphysics,  p.  230.)  of  neceflity  and  liberty. 


we  ffiall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  relation  between 
motives  and  adlions  is  different  from  that  between  caul'e 
aad  eftedl  in  phyfics ;  and  that  mankind  have  fuch  com¬ 
mand  over  themfelves,  as  that,  by  their  voluntary  con- 
dudl,  they  can  make  themfelves  in  a  great  degree  either 
happy  or  miferable.  We  know  likewife  from  hillory,  that, 
by  fome  means  or  other,  almoll  all  mankind  were  once 
funk  into  the  grofleft  ignorance  of  the  moll  important 
truths ;  that  they  knew  not  the  Being  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  fupported ;  that  they  paid  divine  ado¬ 
ration  to  Hocks,  Hones,  and  the  vileft  reptiles;  and  that 
they  were  Haves  to  the  moll  impious,  cruel,  and  degrad¬ 
ing,  fuperllitions. 

From  this  depraved  Hate  it  was  furely  not  unworthy  of 
the  common  “Father  of  all”  to  refcue  his  belplels  crea¬ 
tures,  to  enlighten  their  underftandings  that  they  might 
perceive  what  is  right,  and  to  p relent  to  them  motives  of 
l'ufficient  force  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  it.  But 
the  underftandings  of  ignorant  barbarians  cannot  be  en¬ 
lightened  by  arguments;  becaufe  of  the  force  of  fuch  ar¬ 
guments  as  regard  moral  fcience  they  are  not  qualified  to 
judge.  The  philofophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  incul¬ 
cated,  indeed,  many  excellent  moral  precepts,  and  they 
fometimes  ventured  to  expofe  the  abfurdities  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  fuperllition :  but  their  lectures  had  no  influence  upon 
the  multitude;  and  they  had  themfelves  imbibed  fuch  er¬ 
roneous  notions  refpedting  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  and  converted 
thofe  notions  into  firft  principles,  in  which  they  would 
not  permit  an  examination,  that  even  among  them  a 
thorough  reformation  was  not  to  be  expedled  from  the 
powers  of  reafoning.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  many  truths  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  man¬ 
kind,  which  unaflifted  reafon  could  never  have  difcovered. 
Amongft  thefe  we  may  confidently  reckon  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul,  the  terms  upon  which  God  will  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  linners,  and  the  mariner  in  which  that  all-perfedt 
Being  may  be  acceptably  worlhipped  ;  about  all  of  which 
philofophers  were  in  fuch  uncertainty,  that,  according  to 
Plato,  “  Whatever  is  fet  right,  and  as  it  fhould  be,  in  the 
prefent  evil  ftate  of  the  world,  can  be  fo  only  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  interpofition  of  God.”. 

An  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  therefore,  was 
the  only  method  by  which  infinite  wifdom  and  perfedl 
goodnefs  could  reform  a  bewildered  and  vicious  race. 
But  this  revelation,  at  whatever  time  we  fuppofe  it  given, 
mull  have  been  made  diredtly  either  to  fome  chofen  indi¬ 
viduals  commiflioned  to  inllrudt  others,  or  to  every  mail 
and  woman  for  wliofe  benefit  it  was  ultimately  intended. 
Were  every  perfon  inltrudted  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
duty  by  immediate  infpiration,  and  were  the  motives  to 
pradlife  it  brought  home  to  his  mind  by  God  himfelf, 
human  nature  would  be  wholly  changed  :  men  would  not 
be  mailers  of  their  own  adlions  ;  they  would  not  be  moral 
agents,  nor  by  conl'equence  be  capable  either  of  reward 
or  of  punifliment.  It  remains  therefore,  that,  if  God  has 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind 
without  deltroying  that  moral  nature  which  is  eflential 
to  virtue,  he  can  have  done  it  only  by  revealing  his  truth 
to  certain  chofen  inftruments,  who  were  the  immediate 
inllrudlors  of  their  contemporaries,  and  through  them 
have  been  the  inllrudlors  of  fucceeding  ages. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  actually  the  cafe,  and 
then  let  us  confider  how  thofe  infpired  teachers  could 
communicate  to  others  every  truth  which  had  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  themfelves.  They  might  eafily,  if  it  was  part 
of  their  duty,  deliver  a  lublime  fyftem  of  natural  and 
moral  fcience,  and  eftablilh  it  upon  the  common  bafis  of 
experiment  and  demonllration ;  but  what  foundation 
could  they  lay  for  thole  truths  which  unaflifted  reafon 
cannot  dilcover,  and  which,  when  they  are  revealed,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  no  necefiary  relation  to  any  thing  previoufly 
knowm  ?  To  a  bare  affirmation  that  they  had  been  imme¬ 
diately  received  from  God,  no  rational  being  could  be 
expelled  to  alfent.  The  teachers  might  be  men  of  known 
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veracity,  whofe  Ample  affertion  would  be  admitted  as  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  for  any  fact  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature;  but,  as  every  man  has  the  evidence  of  his  own 
confcioufnefs  and  experience  that  revelations  from  heaven 
are  deviations  from  thefe  laws,  an  affection  fo  apparently 
extravagant  would  be  rejected  as  falfe,  unlefs  fupported 
by  fome  better  proof  than  the  mere  affirmation  of  the 
teacher.  In  this  ltate  of  things,  we  can  conceive  no  evi¬ 
dence  fufficient  to  make  fuch  doftrines  be  received  as  the 
truths  of  God,  but  the  power  of  working  miracles  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  who  taught  them.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe.  For,  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  doctrines  themfelves  impious,  immoral, 
or  contrary  to  truths  already  known,  the  only  thing  which 
could  render  the  teacher's  alfertion  incredible,  would  be 
its  implying  fuch  an  intimate  communion  with  God  as 
is  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  courfe  of  things,  by  which 
men  are  left  to  acquire  all  their  knowledge  by  the  exer- 
cile  of  their  own  faculties.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  one  of 
thofe  infpired  teachers  to  tell  his  countrymen,  that  he 
did  not  defire  them,  on  his  ipj'e  dixit,  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  preternatural  communion  with  the  Deity;  but 
that,  for  the  truth  of  his  affection,  he  would  give  them 
the  evidence  of  their  own  l’enfes  ;  and,  after  this  decla¬ 
ration,  let  us  fuppofe  him  immediately  to  raife  a  perfon 
from  the  dead  in  their  prefence,  merely  by  calling  upon 
him  to  come  out  of  his  grave.  Would  not  the  only  pof- 
fible  objection  to  the  man’s  veracity  be  removed  by  this 
miracle  ?  and  his  affertions,  that  he  had  received  fuch  and 
fuch  doflrines  from  God,  be  as  fully  credited,  as  if  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  molt  common  occurrence  ?  Undoubtedly  it 
would  ;  for,  when  fo  much  preternatural  power  was  vifibly 
communicated  to  this  perfon,  no  one  could  have  reafon 
to  queftion  his  having  received  an  equal  portion  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  Imowledge.  A  palpable  deviation  from  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  in  one  inftance,  is  a  fenfible  proof 
that  fuch  a  deviation  is  poffible  in  another;  and,  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this,  it  is  the  witnefs  of  God  to  the  truth  of 
a  man. 

Miracles,  then,  under  which  we  include  prophecy,  are 
the  only  diredl  evidence  which  can  be  given  of  divine 
infpiration.  When  a  religion,  or  any  religious  truth,  is 
to  be  revealed  from  heaven,  they  appear  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  enforce  its  reception  among  men ;  and  this 
is  the  only  cafe  in  which  we  can  fuppofe  them  neceffary, 
or  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  ever  have  been  or  will 
be  performed. 

The  hiftory  of  albnoft  every  religion  abounds  with  rela¬ 
tions  of  prodigies  and  wonders,  and  of  the  intercourfe  of 
men  with  the  gods  ;  but  we  know  of  no  religious  fyllem, 
thofe  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  excepted,  which  appealed 
to  miracles  as  the  foie  evidence  of  its  truth  and  divinity. 
The  pretended  miracles  mentioned  by  Pagan  hiftorians 
and  poets  are  not  faid  to  have  been  publicly  wrought  to 
enforce  the  truth  of  a  new  religion  contrary  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  idolatry.  Many  of  them  may  be  clearly  Ihown  ip 
have  been  mere  natural  events  ;  (fee  Magic.)  Others  of 
them  are  reprefented  as  having  been  performed  in  fec-ret 
on  the  moil  trivial  occafions,  and  in  oblcureand  fabulous 
ages  long  prior  to  the  era  of  the  writers  by  whom  they 
are  recorded.  And  fuch  of  them  as  at  firft  view  appear 
to  be  bell  attefted,  are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  in- 
tereiled  purpofes ;  to  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the 
prevailing  fuperftitions.  For  thefe  reafons,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  immoral  charailer  of  the  divinities  by 
whom  they  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought,  they  are  al¬ 
together  unworthy  of  examination,  and  carry  in  the 
very  nature  of  them  the  completed  proofs  of  falfehood 
and  impoflure. 

But  the  miracles  recorded  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrill  bear 
a  very  different  character.  None  of  them  is  reprefented 
as  wrought  on  trivial  occafions.  The  writers. who  men¬ 
tion  them  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  fads;  which  they 
affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in  attellation  of 
the  truth  of  their  refpedlive  fyftems.  They  are  indeed  fo 
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incorporated  with  thefe  fyftems,  that  the  miracles  cannot 
be  feparated  from  the  doftrines ;  and,  if  the  miracles  were 
not  really  performed,  the  doftrines  cannot  poflibly  be 
true.  Beiides  all  this,  they  were  wrought  in  fupport  of 
revelations  which  oppofed  all  the  religious  fyftems,  lupet  - 
ftitions,  and  prejudices,  of  tlie  age  in  which  they  were 
given  :  a  circumftance  which  of  itl'elf  fets  them,  in  point 
of  authority,  infinitely  above  the  Pagan  prodigies,  as  well 
as  the  lying  wonders  of  the  Romilh  church. 

It  is  indeed,  we  believe,  univerfally  admitted,  that  the 
miracles  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus  and  in  the 
four  Gofpels,  might,  to  thofe  who  law  them  performed, 
be  fufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  Moles 
and  of  Chrift  ;  but  to  us  it  may  be  thought  that  they  are 
no  evidence  whatever,  as  we  mull  believe  in  the  miracles 
themfelves,  if  we  believe  in  them  at  all,  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  human  tellimony.  Why,  it  has  been  fome- 
times  alked,  are  not  miracles  wrought  in  all  ages  and 
countries  ?  If  the  religion  of  Chrift  was  to  be  of  perpetual 
duration,  every  generation  of  men  ought  to  have  com¬ 
plete  evidence  of  its  truth  and  divinity. 

To  the  performance  of  miracles  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country,  perhaps  the  fame  objeflions  lie  as  to  the 
immediate  infpiration  of  every  individual.  Were  thofe 
miracles  univerfally  received  as  fuch,  men  w'ould  be  fo 
overwhelmed  with  the  number  rather  than  with  the  force 
of  their  authority,  as  hardly  to  remain-  mailers  of  their 
own  conduft;  and  in  that  cafe  the  very  end  of  all  mira¬ 
cles  would  be  defeated  by  their  frequency.  The  truth, 
however,  feems  to  be,  that  miracles  fo  frequently  repeated 
would  not  be  received  as  fuch,  and  of  courfe  would  have 
no  authority;  beeaufe  it  would  be  difficult,  and  in  many 
cafes  impoffible,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  natural  events. 
If  they  recurred  regularly  at  certain  intervals,  we  could 
not  prove  them  to  be  deviations  from  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  beeaufe  we  Ihould  have  the  fame  experience  for 
the  one  feries  of  events  as  for  the  other;  for  the  regular 
fucceffion  of  preternatural  effedls,  as  for  the  ellablilhed' 
conftitution  and  courle  of  things. 

Having  explained  the  nature  and  evinced  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  miracles  in  general,  we  might  take  occafion  to  il- 
lullrate  the  evidence  which  the  miracles,  that  are  recorded . 
by  the  founders  and  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  afford  in 
attellation  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin.  Admitting  the 
credibility  of  miracles  in  general,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
miracles  in  particular,  we  might  allege  many  direct,  col¬ 
lateral,  and  prefumptive,  arguments  in  proof  of  their 
reality.  The  miracles  which  the  New  Teftament  records, 
are  in  their  own  nature  and  defign  worthy  of  the  wildom, 
power,  and  benevolence,  to  which  they  are  aferibed.  If 
we  coniider  thefe  miracles  in  themfelves,  in  their-number 
and  variety  as  well  as  their  nature,  in  the  Hate  and  cir- 
cumllances  of  thofe  who  were  the  obje6ts  of  them,  in  the 
unoftentatious  and  yet  public  manner  of  their  being 
wrought,  in  the  multitude  and  allb  the  difpofition  and 
character  of  thofe  who  witneffed  them,  in  the  extent  and 
permanence  of  their  effedls,  and  in  their  connexion  with 
the  reception  and  prevalence  of  the  religion  which  they 
were  intended  to  introduce  and  eftabliflt,  we  cannot  quef¬ 
tion  their  reality  :  we  cannot  difeover  any  traces  of  col- 
lufion  and  deceit:  we  cannot  helitate  in  allowing  them 
to  be  fuch  as  the  evangelical  hiftorians  have  defcribed 
and  recorded.  As  for  the  hiftorians  themfelves,  their 
character  and  conduct,  their  labours  and  fufferings  un¬ 
dergone  and  endured -in  attellation  of  the  truth  of  the 
fails  which  they  relate;  and-  the  death  which  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the- infamy  of  renouncing  their  belief  of  them, 
evince,  in  the  moll  fatisfailory  manner,  their  integrity, 
and  preclude  every  fufpicion  of  fraud  and  impolture.  This 
tellimony,  tranfmitted  to  us  with  every  attendant  circum- 
ftance.of  credibility,  claims  our  confidence;  and,  whilft  we 
believe  the  reality  of  the  miracles  which  they  record,  we 
cannot  demur  in  tracing  the  religion  which,  by  their 
writings-  and  teaching,  they  have  communicated  to  the 
world,  to  a  divine  origin. 
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The  Romans  attribute  miracles  to  their  emperors  Adrian 
and  Vefpafian.  The  church  of  Rome  abounds  in  mira¬ 
cles  :  if  we  believe  their  writers,  fome  of  their  monks  have 
wrought  more  miracles  than  all  the  apoftles ;  and  this 
without  any  vilible  neceffity  for  them. 

Mr.  Hume  has  confronted  the  miracle  of  Vefpafian  re¬ 
lated  by  Tacitus,  that  performed  in  a  Spanifti  church,  and 
related  by  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  the  cures  faid  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe  Paris,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  laft  century,  with  thofe  of  the  New  Teftament. 
With  refpedt  to  the  latter  miracles,  we  may  qbferve,  that 
the  patients  who  frequented  the  abbe’s  tomb  were  fo  af- 
fefted  with  their  devotion,  their  expeftation  of  relief,  the 
place,  the  folemnity,  and  above  all,  by  the  fympathy  of 
the  tiirrounding  multitude,  that  many  of  them  were 
thrown  into  violent  convulfions,  which  convulfions,  in 
certain  inltances,  produced  a  removal  of  diforders  oc- 
cafioned  by  obftruftion.  The  above  account  may  now 
be  admitted  with  lefs  difficulty,  becaufe  the  fame  or  fimi- 
lar  effe&s  have  been  experienced  in  the  operations  of 
animal  magnetifm ,  as  related  under  the  article  Juggling, 
vol.  xi.  p.  493. 

As  full  as  the  Romilh  church  has  pretended  to  be  of 
faints,  it  has  been  a  rule  with  them,  that  none  ffiould  be 
ever  can®nized  till  there  be  a  good  proof  of  their  having 
wrought  miracles :  fo  that,  were  all  thofe  allowed  to  be 
good  miracles,  and  to  have  happened  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  order  of  nature,  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  there  was  no  order  or  law  of 
nature  at  all. 

Some  Proteftant  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles  was  exercifed  in  the  Chriftian  church 
during  the  three  or  four  firft  centuries ;  in  proof  of  which 
they  allege  that  of  the  thundering  legion,  &c.  But  Dr. 
Middleton,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers 
which  are  laid  to  have  fubfifted  in  the  Chriftian  Church, 
&c.  has  maintained  a  very  different  opinion.  And  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  evidence  of  the  fafits  is, 
to  fay  the  lealt  of  it,  very  doubtful.  See  Legion,  vol.  xii. 

P-4-5I-  „  ... 

The  many  and  ftupendous  miracles  which  are  faid  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  Chriftian  miffionaries,  who 
were  lent  to  convert  the  barbarous  nations,  in  the  eighth 
century,  have  loft,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they  obtained 
in  former  ages.  St.  Auguftine  is  a  ftrong  advocate  for 
miracles.  He  mentions  leveral,  of  which  lie  w-as  an  eye- 
witnefs ;  and  others,  of  which  he  was  informed  by  thofe 
that  were.  In  the  fingle  city  of  Hippo,  he  tells  us  there 
were  feventy  miracles  wrought  in  the  fpace  of  two  years, 
on  the  building  of  a  chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen. 
There  are  thofe,  however,  who  fet  afide  the  authority  of 
all  miracles  j  thinking  it  unbecoming  the  wifdom  of  God 
to  eftablilh  fuch  laws  as  that  he  fhould  find  it  frequently 
neceffary  to  fuperfede.  And,  as  the  former,  from  the 
avorved  authority  of  fome  miracles,  bring  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  all,  pleading  thofe  which  are  allowed  as 
well  as  thole  which  are  queftioned ;  fo  thefe  allege  the 
falfe  ones,  very  unfairly,  as  conclufions  againft  all.  But 
we  Hi  all  defift  from  enlarging  this  article  with  further  ar¬ 
guments,  becaufe  we  think  that  few  of  our  readers  in 
this  Chriftian  country  and  in  this  enlightened  age  do 
really  dilbelieve  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  Thofe  who  are  inclined  to  doubt,  or  who 
wilh  not  to  believe,  will  of  courle  read  with  pleafure 
Hume  and  Gibbon  ;  but  we  hope  they  will  alfo,  in  can¬ 
dour,  read  Campbell  and  Paley. 

MIR'ACLE,  /'.  A  l’pefitacle,  or  fort  of  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment,  representing  the  lives  of  faints'and  the  molt 
eminent  fcriptural  ftories;  known  in  England,  according 
to  Mr.  Warton,  for  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  So,  in  France:  “  Miracle, 
piece  de  notre  ancien  theatre,  qui,  par  fuite,  fut  appelee 
ini/l'tire,  parce  qu'on  y  traitoit  des  fujets  de  religion.” 
Roquefort,  Glolfi.  Lang.  Rom.  See  Mystery. 
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Therfore  made  I  my  vifitations 
To  vigilies,  and  to  proceffions. 

To  plays  of  miracles,  and  manages.  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath, 
We  haunten  no  tavernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten  ; 

Att  markets  and  miracles  we  medeley  us  never. 

P.  PI.  Creede. 

To  MIR'ACLE,  v.  a.  To  make  wonderful.  Notinnfe : 

Who  this  fhould  be, 

Doth  miracle  itfelf,  lov’d  before  me.  Shahefpeare' s  Cynib. 

MIR'ACLE-MONGER,  f.  A  pretender  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  miracles  ;  an  impoftor. — The  two  miracle - 
1 nongers  had  not  been  above  a  minute  in  the  holy  fepul- 
cher,  when  the  glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  was  feen,  or 
imagined  to  appear,  through  fome  chinks  of  the  door ; 
and  certainly  Bedlam  itfelf  never  faw  fuch  an  unruly 
tranfport,  as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at  this  fight. 
Maundrell' s  Travels. 

To  MIRAC'ULIZE,  v.  a.  To  conftrue  into  a  miracle. 
— You  are  fearching  heaven  and  earth  for  prodigies,  and 
ftudying  to  miraculize  every  thing.  Shaftejbury. 

MIRAC'ULOUS,  adj.  Done  by  miracle  ;  produced  by 
miracle  ;  effected  by  power  more  than  natural. — Arith¬ 
metical  progreffion  might  eafily  demonflrate  how  fail  man¬ 
kind  would  increafe,  overpaying  as  miraculous,  though 
indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  were 
multiplied  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  feventy 
unto  fix  hundred  thoufand  able  men.  Ralegh’s  JEffitys. — 1 
At  the  firft  planting  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  God  was 
pleafed  to  accompany  it  with  a  miraculous  power.  Tillotfon. 

Why  this  ftrength 

Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  thofe  locks  ? 

His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  naught.  Milton. 

MIRACULOUSLY,  adv.  By  miracle ;  by  power  above 
that  of  nature. — It  was  the  lingular  providence  of  God, 
to  draw  thofe  northern  heathen  nations  down  into  thofe 
Chriftian  parts,  where  they  might  receive  Chriftianity,and 
to  mingle  nations  fo  remote  miracnloujly  to  make  one 
blood  and  kindred  of  all  people,  and  each  to  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  him.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland. 

MIRAC'ULOUSNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  effefted 
by  miracle  ;  fuperiority  to  natural  power. — The  tniracu- 
loujuefs  of  fuch  appearances  will  be  no  longer  urged  as  an 
argument  againft  their  poffibility.  Weft  on  the  Refurreflion. 

MIRADO'R,  f.  [Span,  from  tnirar,  to  look.]  A  bal¬ 
cony  ;  a  gallery  whence  ladies  fee  ftiows  : 

Mean  time  your  valiant  fon,  who  had  before 
Gain’d  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirador  ; 

Beneath  each  lady’s  ftand  a  ftop  he  made. 

And,  bowing,  took  tli’  applaules  which  they  paid.  Dry  den. 

MIRADOU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers:  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Leftoure,  and  thir¬ 
teen  fouth  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  N.  lon.o.  50.  E. 

MIRAFLOR'ES,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman,  on  the  Salado :  eighty  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

MIRAFLOR'ES,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Lima  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Lima. 

MIRAFLOR'ES,  or  Sana.  See  Sana. 

MIRA'GE,yi  A  name  given  by  the  French  failors  to  an 
optical  phenomenon,  on  which  M.  Monge  read  a  memoir 
to  the  inftitute  at  Cairo,  during  the  French  invaiion  of 
Egypt,  and  alluded  to  under  that  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  386. 
It  often  happens  at  fea,  that  a  ffiip  feen  at  a  diftance  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  painted  in  the  ik)r,  and  not  to  be  lupported  by 
the  water.  A  fi. hilar  eftefit  was  obferved  by  the  French 
in  the  courfe  of  their  march  through  the  defect :  the  vil¬ 
lages  feen  at  a  diftance  feemed  to  be  built  on  an  ifland  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake.  In  proportion  as  they  approached, 
the  apparent  furface  of  the  water  became  narrower  ;  when 
they  were  only  at  a  Imall  diftance,  it  difappeared,  and  the 
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fame  Illufion  began  in  regard  to  the  next  village.  M. 
Monge  afcribes  this  effedt  to  a  diminution  of  the  denfity 
of  the  lower  ftratum  of  the  atmofphere.  This  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  deleft  is  produced  by  the  increafe  of  heat, 
a fifing  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
the  land,  with  which  this  ftratum  is  in  immediate  contaft. 
At  fea  it  takes  place  when,  by  particular  circumftances, 
fuch  as  the  adtion  of  the  wind,  the  lower  ftratum  of  the 
atmofphere  holds  in  folution  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  the  other  ftrata.  In  this  ftate  of  things  the  rays  of 
light,  which  come  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  heavens, 
having  arrived  at  the  furface  that  feparates  the  lefs  denfe 
ftratum  from  thole  above  it,  do  not  pals  through  that 
ftratum,  but  are  reflected,  and  paint  in  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
ferver  an  image  of  the  heavens,  which  appearing  to  him  to 
be  below  the  horizon,  he  takes  it  for  water,  when  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  occurs  at  land.  If  he  is  at  fea,  he  thinks  he  fees 
in  the  heavens  all  the  objedls  which  float  on  that  part  of 
the  furface  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  heavens. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  confidered  and  explained 
by  feveral  Englifli  philofophers ;  but  moft  particularly 
and  minutely  by  Mr.  Profeffor  Vince,  who  made  it  the 
fubjedt  of  the  Bakerian  Ledture  in  1798,  the  fubftance  of 
which  we  fhall  here  prefent  to  the  reader. 

“  The  uncertainty  of  the  refradtion  of  the  air  near  the 
horizon  has  long  been  known  to  aftronomers,  the  mean 
refradtion  varying  by  quantities  which  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  variations  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer ;  on  which  account,  altitudes  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  which  are  not  more  than  50  or  6°,  ought 
never  to  be  made  ufe  of  when  any  confequences  are  to  be 
deduced  from  them.  The  caufe  of  this  uncertainty  is 
probably  the  great  quantities  of  grofs  vapours,  and  exha¬ 
lations  of  various  kinds,  which  are  fufpended  in  the  air 
near  the  earth's  furface,  and  the  variations  to  which  they 
are  fubjedt ;  caufes  of  which  we  have  no  inftruments  to 
meafure  the  effedts  they  produce,  in  refradting  the  rays  of 
light.  In  general,  the  courfe  of  a  ray  palling  through  the 
atmofphere,  is  that  of  a  curve  which  is  concave  towards 
the  earth,  the  eft'edt  of  which  is  to  give  an  apparent  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  objedt;  and  thus  the  heavenly  bodies  appear 
above  the  horizon  when  they  are  adtually  below  it ;  but 
it  will  not  alter  the  pofition  of  their  parts,  in  refpedt  to 
the  horizon  ;  that  is,  the  image  of  the  higheft  part  of  the 
object  will  be  uppermoft,  and  the  image  of  the  lowed  part 
will  be  undermoll.  The  figures  however  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  when  near  the  horizon,  will  fuffer  a  change,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  refradtion  of  the  under  limb  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  upper;  from  which  they  afi'ume  an  ellip¬ 
tical  form,  the  minor  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  major  axis  parallel  to  it.  But  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  objedt,  fituated  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  will 
not  have  its  length  altered  by  refradtion,  the  refradtion  of 
the  bottom  being  the  fame  as  that  of  the  top.  Thefe  are 
the  effedts  which  are  produced  on  bodies  at  or  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  in  the  common  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  by  what  I 
{ball  call  the  ufnal  refraction. 

“  But,  befides  the  ufual  refradtion  which  aftedts  the 
rays  of  light,  the  atmofphere  over  the  fea  is  fometimes 
found  to  be  in  a  ftate  which  refradts  the  rays  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  other  images  of  the  objedt,-  which 
we  wall  call  an  effect  from  an  unufual  refraction.  In  the 
Phil.  Tranf,  for  1797,  Mr.  Huddart  has  delcribed  fome 
effedts  of  this  kind,  which  he  has  accounted  for  by  fup- 
pofing  that,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  air  is  not  greateft  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  but  at  fome  diftance  above  it ;  and  this  will  folve,  in 
a  very  fatisfadtory  manner,  all  the  phenomena  which  he 
has  obferved.  But  effects  very  different  from  thofe  which 
have  been  deferibed  by  Mr.  Huddart  are  fometimes  found 
to  take  place.  Thefe  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
at  Ramfgate  laft  f'ummer,  on  the  iftof  Augult,  from  about 
half  an  hour  after  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  be¬ 
tween  feven  and  eight.  The  day  had  been  extremely  hot, 
and  the  evening  was  very  fultry  ;  the  fky  was  clear,  with 
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a  few  flying  clouds.  I  fhall  deferibe  the  phenomena  as  I 
obferved  them  with  a  terreftrial  telefcope,  which  magni¬ 
fied  between  thirty  and  forty  times ;  they  were  vifible 
however  to  the  naked  eye.  The  height  of  the  eye  above 
the  furface  of  the  water,  at  which  moft  of  the  obfervations 
were  made,  was  about  twenty-five  feet ;  fome  of  them 
however  were  made  at  about  eighty  feet  from  the  furface ; 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  phenomena  were 
altered  by  varying  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  general  ef¬ 
fedt  remaining  the  fame. 

“  The  fir  ft  unufual  appearance  obferved,  was  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  2.  Diredting 
my  telefcope  at  random,  to  examine  any  objedts  which 
might  happen  to  be  in  view',  I  faw  the  top  of  the  malts 
pf  a  fhip  A,  above  the  horizon,  a-;/,  of  the  fea,  as  fliowa 
in  the  figure ;  at  the  fame  time,  aifo,  I  difeovered  in  the 
field  of  view,  two  complete  images,  B,  C,  of  the  fhip  in 
the  air,  vertical  to  the  fhip  itfelf,  B  being  inverted,  and 
C  eredt,  having  their  hulls  joined.  The  phenomenon 
was  fo  ftrange,  that  I  requefted  a  perfon  prefent  to  look 
into  the  telefcope,  and  examine  what  was  to  be  feen  in  it, 
who  immediately  deferibed  the  two  images,  as  obferved 
by  myfelf ;  indeed  they  were  fo  perfedt,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  we  could  differ  in  our  defeription.  On  this  I  im¬ 
mediately  took  a  drawing  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and 
diftances  of  the  fhip  and  its  images,  which  at  that  time 
were  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  near  as  it  was  poffxbla 
for  the  eye  to  judge  ;  and  it  was  very  eafy  to  eftimate 
them  to  a  very  conliderable  degree  of  accuracy.  As  the 
fhip  was  receding  from  the  fhore,  lefs  and  lefs  of  its  malts 
became  vifible  ;  and,  continuing  my  obfervations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover  whether  any,  or  what,  variations  might 
take  place,  I  found  that,  as  the  fhip  defeended,  the  images 
B,  C,  afeended;  but,  as  the  fhip  did  not  fink  below  the 
horizon,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  obferving  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  order,  the  images  would  have  vanifhed, 
if  the  fhip  had  fo  difappeared. 

“  Being  defirous  of  feeing  whether  the  fame  effedt  was 
produced  on  the  other  fhips  which  were  vifible,  I  directed 
my  telefcope  to  another  fhip  A,  fig.  3,  whole  hull  was  juft 
in  the  horizon  xy ;  when  I  obferved  a  complete  inverted 
image  B,  the  mainmalt  of  which  juft  touched  that  of  the 
fhip  itfelf.  In  this  cafe,  there  was  no  fecond  image  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  fhip  A  moving  on  the  horizon,  B  continued 
to  move  with  it,  without  any  variation  in  its  appearance. 

“  The  next  fhip  I  directed  my  telefcope  to,  was  fo  far 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  horizon  xy,  as  juft  to  prevent  its 
hull  from  being  feen,  as  is  reprefented  by  A,  fig.  4.  And 
here  I  obferved  only  an  inverted  image  of  part  of  the  fhip  - 
the  image;/  of  the  topfail,  with  the  mail  joining  that  of 
the  fhip,  the  image  x  of  the  top  a  of  the  other  malt,  and 
the  image  2  of  the  end  C  of  the  bowfprit,  only  appearing 
at  that  time.  Thefe  images  would  fuddenly  appear  and 
di  (appear  very  quickly  after  each  other;  find  appearing  be¬ 
low,  and  running  up  very  rapidly,  fhowing  more  and  lefs 
of  the  mails  at  different  times,  as  they  broke  out ;  refem- 
biing,  in  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  breaking  out,  theihooting 
out  of  a  beam  of  the  aurora  borealis.  As  the  fhip  was  de- 
fcending  on  the  other  fide  of  the  horizon,  I  continued  my 
obfervations  on  it,  in  order  to  difeover  what  changes 
might  take  place  ;  when  I  found,  that,  as  it  continued  to 
delcend,  more  of  the  image  gradually  appeared,  till  at  laft 
the  image  of  the  whole  fhip  was  completed,  with  their 
main  mafts  touching  each  other;  and,  on  the  lhip  de- 
feending  lower,  the  image  and  the  lhip  feparated  ;  but  I 
obferved  no  fecond  image,  as  in  the  firll  cafe  ;  the  fecond 
-image  however  might  probably  have  appeared,  if  the  fhip 
had  continued  to  def'cend. 

“  O11  moving  my  telefcope  along  the  horizon,  in  order 
to  examine  any  other  fhips  which  might  be  in  light,  I  ob¬ 
ferved,  juft  at  the  horizon  xy,  in  fig.  5,  the  top  a  of  the 
maft  of  a  fhip  ;  arid  here  an  effedt  was  obferved  which  had 
not  been  before  difeovered  ;  for  there  was  an  inverted 
image  B,  vertical  to  a,  an  creel  image  C,  both  of  them 
very  perfedt  and  well  defined,  and  an  image  v  w  of  the  lea 
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between  them,  the  water  appearing  very  diftindtly.  As 
the  (hip  was  coming  up  towards  the  horizon,  I  continued 
to  oblerve  it,  in  order  to  difcover  the  variations  which 
might  follow  ;  and  found,  that,  as  the  fhip  approached  the 
horizon,  the  image  C  gradually  difappeared,  and  at  laft  jt 
vanifhed  ;  after  that,  the  image  v  w  of  the  fea  difappeared  ; 
and  during  this  time  the  image  B  defcended ;  but  the 
Ihip  did  not  rife  fo  near  to  the  horizon  as  to  bring  the 
main-malts  together.  Had  I  diredted  my  telefcope  to  the 
fame  point  of  the  horizon  a  little  fooner,  1  Ihould  have 
feen  the  two  images  before  the  Ihip  iti'elf  was  vilible.  In 
fadt,  the  images  were  vifible  when  the  whole  Ihip  was 
actually  below  the  horizon  ;  for,  from  the  very  fmall  part 
of  the  malt  which  was  at  firlt  vilible,  that  part  mull  then 
have  been  below'  the  horizon,  and  appeared  above  it  by 
the  ufual  refradtion  ;  the  altitude  of  «,  above  the  horizon, 
having  then  been  much  lefs  than  the  increafe  of  altitude 
which  arifes  from  the  common  horizontal  refradtion. 
The  difcovery  of  Ihips  in  this  manner  might,  in  fome 
cafes,  be  of  great  importance ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  appoint  proper  perfons  to  make 
oblervations  for  that  purpofe. 

“  The  cliffs  at  Calais  being  very  vifible,  I  diredted  my 
telefcope  towards  them,  in  order  to  examine  w'bether 
there  was  any  thing  unufual  in  their  appearance  ;  when  I 
obferved  an  image  of  the  cliffs,  above  the  cliffs  themfelves, 
together  with  an  image  of  the  fea  feparating  them,  as  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  6.  in  which,  xy  reprefents  the  horizon 
of  the  fea,  A  B  the  cliffs,  a  b  their  image,  and  v  w  the 
image  of  the  fea  between  them  :  the  depth  of  a  b  was  much 
lefs  than  that  of  AB.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  viv 
might  not  be  the  image  of  the  fea  immediately  adjoining 
the  cliffs,  but  a  partial  elevation  of  the  fea  at  fome  dillance 
from  them ;  and  that  the  image  v  w  might  intercept  fome 
part  of  the  image  a  b,  which  would  otherwile  have  been 
vifible ;  we  mull  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  image  ab, 
fo  far  as  it  appeared,  was  lefs  than  the  correfponding  part 
of  the  objedt.  From  the  memorandums  which  I  made  at 
the  time  of  obfervation,  I  do  not  find  that  I  examined  the 
appearance  of  the  cliff  A  B,  and  its  image  a  b ;  which,  had 
there  at  that  time  been  any  linking  marks  in  them,  would 
have  determined  whether  the  objedt  and  its  image  were 
of  the  fame  magnitude.  The  image  ab  was  however 
eredt ;  the  boundaries  on  the  top  of  A  B  and  a  b  agreeing 
together.  Having  examined  this  for  fome  time,  and  taken 
a  drawing  of  the  appearance,  during  which  I  could  dif¬ 
cover  no  variation,  I  diredted  my  telefcope  to  other  ob- 
jedts  ;  and,  on  turning  it  again  to  the  fame  cliffs,  after  the 
lpaee  of  about  fix  or  1’even  minutes,  the  images, ab  and  vw 
■were  vanilhed  ;  but,  examining  them  again  foon  after,  the 
images  were  again  vifible,  and  in  every  refpedt  the  fame  as 
they  appeared  before.  A  lhort  time  after,  they  difap¬ 
peared,  and  did  not  appear  any  more. 

“  Soon' after  the  above  appearances,  I  obferved  a  Ihip  C, 
with  the  hull  below  the  horizon  xy,  palfing  by  the  fame 
cliffs  AB  ;  an  inverted  image  D  of  which  appeared  againll 
the  cliffs,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  The  Ihip  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,' and  remained  at  the  fame  dillance  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  horizon  :  I  continued  my  obfervations  on  it  till  it 
had  paffed  the  cliffs  for  a  confiderable  dillance,  but  there 
was  no  change  of  appearance.  The  cliffs  were  illuminated 
by  the  fun,  and  appeared  very  diftindtly  ;  but  there  was 
no  image  above,  as  in  the  lalt  cafe.  Continuing  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  cliffs  A  B,  fig.  8,  I  foon  after  difcovered 
two  partial  elevations  m,  n,  of  the  lea,  by  the  unufual  re¬ 
fradtion  ;  they  changed  their  figures  a  little,  and  difap¬ 
peared  in  the  place  where  they  firfl  appeared,  and  were 
equally  diltindl  in  every  part. 

“  I  have  here  deferibed  all  the  different  phenomena 
which  I  obferved  from  the  unufual  refradtion,  of  moll  of 
which  I  faw  a  great  many  inltances.  Every  fhip  which 
I  obferved  on  the  other  fide  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  ex¬ 
hibited  phenomena  of  the  kind  here  delcribed,  but  not  in 
the  fame  degree.  Of  two  Ihips  which,  in  different  parts, 
were  equally  funk  below  the  horizon,  the  inverted  image 
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of  one  would  but  juft  begin  to  appear,  while  that  of  the 
other  would  reprelent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ihip.  But 
this  I  obferved  in  general,  that,  as  the  fhip  gradually  de- 
icended  below  the  horizon,  more  of  the  image  gradually 
appeared,  and  it  afeended  ;  and  tire  contrary  when  the 
Ihips  were  afeending.  On  the  horizon,  in  different  parts, 
one  fhip  would  have  a  complete  inverted  image*;  another 
would  have  only  a  partial  image  ;  and  a  third  would  have 
no  image  at  all.  The  images  were  in  general  extremely 
well  defined  ;  and  frequently  appeared  as  clear  and  (harp 
as  the  (hips  themfelves,  and  of  the  lame  magnitude.  Of 
the  fhips  on  this  fide  of  the  horizon,  no  phenorhena  of 
this  kind  appeared.  There  was  no  fog  on  our  coaft  ;  and 
the  Ihips  in  the  Downs,  and  the  South  Foreland,  exhibited 
no  uncommon  appearances.  The  ufual  refraction  at  the 
fame  time  was  uncommonly  great;  for  the  tide  was  high; 
and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water  I  could  fee  the  cliffs  at 
Calais  a  very  confiderable  height  above  the  horizon  ; 
whereas  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  leen  in  clear  weather 
from  the  high  lands  about  the  place.  The  French  coall 
p.llo  appeared  both  ways,  to  a  much  greater  dillance  than 
I  ever  obferved  it  at  any  other  time  ;  particularly  towards 
the  ealt,  on  which  part  alfo  the  unufual  refradtion  was  the 
llrongelt. 

“  During  the  remainder  of  my  ftay  at  Ramfgate,  which 
was  about  five  weeks,  I  continued  daily  to  examine  all 
the  Ihips  in  fight ;  but  I  difcovered  no  phenomenon  limilar 
to  thole  above  deferibed.  The  phenomena  of  the  ihip 
obferved  by  Mr.  Huddart  differed  altogether  from  thole 
above  deferibed,  as  the  inverted  image  which  he  obferved 
was  below  the  fhip  iti'elf'.  An  appearance  of  this  kind  I 
obferved  on  the  17th  of  Auguft,  about  half  an  hour  after 
three  in  the  afternoon,  of  which  fig.  9  is  a  reprefentation. 
The  real  Ihip  is  reprefented  by  A,  and  the  image  by  B  ; 
cr,  m  v,  the  hulls;  st  the  flag,  and  wx  its  image,  juft 
touching  it,  with  the  fea  xy  below.  Between-  the  two 
hulls,  fome  faint  dark  fpots  and  lines  appeared,  but  I  could 
not  difcover  what  they  were  the  reprel'entatives  of.  The 
vefl'el,  at  the  time  of  this  appearance,  was  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  horizon  ;  and,  as  it  approached  it,  the  image 
gradually  diminilhed,  and  totally  difappeared  when  the 
Ihip  arrived  at  the  horizon. 

“  It  remains  now,  that  we  inquire  into  the  caufes  which 
might  produce  the  very  extraordinary  effedts  above  re¬ 
lated.  From  the  phenomena,  we  are  immediately  led  to 
the  nature  of  the  path  of  the  rays  of  light  to  produce 
them  ;  and  we  may  conceive,  that  the  air  may  poliibly  be 
in  fuch  a  Hate  as  will  account  for  the  unufual  track  which 
they  mull  have  deferibed.  For,  let  bz,  fig.  10,  be  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea;  ab  an  objedt;  E  the  place  of  the  eye.; 
«rE,  bs  E,  the  progrefs  of  two  rays,  by  the  ufual  refrac¬ 
tion,  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  objedt  to  the  eye  ;  to 
thefe  curves  draw  the  tangets  E<z',  E  b‘,  and  a!  b‘  will  be 
the  image  of  the  objedt,  as  ufually  formed.  Now,*  if  we 
take  the  cafe  reprefented  in  fig.  4,  let  a!'  b"  reprelent  the. 
inverted  image,  and  a"1  b the  eredt  image  ;  join  a"  E, 
the  a'"  E,  and  b"  E,  b"‘ E,  and  thele  lines  mult  refpedtively 
be  the  diredtions  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye  from  a  and  b, 
in  order  to  produce  the  images  «"  b"  and  a'"  b'" ;  hence 
thele  lines  mult  be  tangents  at  E,  to  the  curves  which 
are  deferibed  by  the  rays  of  light;  let  therefore  an E, 
am E,  bv  E,  biv  E,  be  the  curves  deferibed.  We  have 
therefore  to  aflign  a  caufe  which  may  bring  rays  paffmg 
above  the  rays  a  r  E,  b  s  E,  to  the  eye  at  E.  Now,  if  there 
were  no  variation  of  the  refra drive  power  of  the  air,  a  ray 
of  light  paffmg  through  it  would  deferibe  a  ftraight  line ; 
therefore  the  curvature  of  a  ray  of  light  paffmg  through 
the  atmofphere  depends  on  the  variation  of  the  refradtive 
power  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  we  l’uppofe  the  air  lying 
above  ar E,  to  vary  quicker  in  its  refradtive  power  than 
the  air  through  which  a r  F.  paffes,  the  curvature  of  a  ray 
proceeding  above  that  of  «rE,  will  be  greater  than  the 
curvature  of  ar  E;  and  on  this  principle,  we  may  conceive 
that  a  ray  may  delcribe  the  curve  an  E  ;  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  a  quicker  variation  of  refradtive  power  lhculd  take 
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place  above  the  curve  an  E,  than  in  that  curve,  a  third 
ray  may  del'cribe  the  curve  am  E.  The  lame  may  be  laid 
for  the  rays  ii'E,  bw  E,  diverging  from  b.  The  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  refractive  power  may  aril's,  partly  from  the 
variations  of  its  deulity,  and  partly  from  the  variations  of 
its  moillure  ;  and  the  paftage  of  the  rays  through  the 
boundary  of  the  fog  may  there  fuller  a  very  conliderable 
refraction  ;  for,  from  the  motion  of  the  fog,  and  that  of 
the  images  above-mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
fog  was  a  very  conliderable  agent  in  producing  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  When  all  the  caules  co-operate,  I  can  eafily 
conceive  that  they  may  produce  the  effects  which  I  have 
defcribed.  If  the  caule  lhould  not  operate  in  the  traCt  of 
air  through  which  the  curves  an  E,  bi >E,  pafs,  but  lhould 
operate  in  the  trad  through  which  am E,  bw E,  pals,  an 
ereCl  image  would  be  vifible,  but  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
verted  image  ;  and,  lhould  it  operate  in  the  latter  cafe, 
but  not  in  the  former,  there  would  be  only  an  inverted 
image. 

“  As  the  phenomena  are  very  curious,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  in. their  nature,  and  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  been 
before  obferved,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lay  adefcription 
of  them,  with  all  the  attending  circumftances,  before  the 
Royal  Society.  They  appear  to  be  of  confiderable  im¬ 
portance  ;  as  they  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  thofe  changes 
to  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere  are  fometimes 
fubject.  If,  when  thefe  phenomena  appear,  a  veffel,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer, 
below,  and  alfo  at  the  top  of  the  mail,  were  lent  out  to 
pafs  below  the  horizon  and  return  again,  and  an  obferver 
at  land,  having  like  inftruments,  were  to  note,  at  certain 
intervals,  the  lituation  and  figure  of  the  images,  it  might 
throw  further  light  on  this  lubjeCr,  and  lead  to  ufeful  dif- 
coveries  refpecting  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere,  from  a  con¬ 
junction  of  the  caules  which  affect  thefe  inftruments.” 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  13. 

MIRAGOA'NE,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola,  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Petit  Goave. 

MIRAMA'CHI,  or  Mirachi,  a  port,  bay,  and  river, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  New  Brunfwick.  The  port  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  In  the  river  there  is  a  falnion-filhery. 

MIRAMBEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Pons,  and 
fifteen  north- weft  of  Montlieu. 

MIRAMBEL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  thirty- 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Teruel. 

MIRAMBER'CH,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Vique. 

MIRAMON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Lauzun,  and  eleven  north-eaft  of  Marmande. 

MIRA'NA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  6a.  35.  N.  Ion.  190.  34.  E. 

MIRAN'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  :  thirteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Eftella. 

MIRAN'DA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  eleven  miles  weft  of  Mblife. 

MIRAN'DA.  See  Eo,  vol.  vi.  p.  849. 

MIRAN'DA  de  COR'VO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  containing  about  2700  inhabitants  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbra,  and  thirty-three 
north  of  Thomar. 

MIRAN'DA  de  DUE'RO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  T ras-os-Montes,  fituated  in  a  barren  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  on  the  Duero,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  ; 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  It  was  once  a  fortrefs ;  but  in  the 
-year  1762,  when  the  Spaniards  were  befieging  it,  the 
powder-magazine  blew  up,  and  deftroyed  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  remained  a  poor  mean 
town.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braganga, 
and  thirty-two  north-weft  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain.  Lat. 
41 . 24.  N.  Ion.  5.56.  W. 

MIRAN'DA  de  E'BRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caf- 
tile,  on  the  Ebro  :  thirty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Burgos, 
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and  fifty  north- weft  of  Calahorra.  La*.  42.  30.  N.  Ion.  3. 
2.  W. 

MIRAN'DE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers* :  two  and  a  half 
polls  Ion th- weft  of  Auch,  and  ninety-two  •  fouth-fouch- 
weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  43.  31.  N.  Ion.  o.  28.  E. 

MIRANDE'LA,  a  town  ol  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tras-os-Montes  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bragan^a, 
and  twenty-eight  narth-eaft  of  Lamevo.  Lat.  41.2  c  N 
Ion.  6.58.  W. 

MIRANDOL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tam  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Alby. 

MIRANDO'LA  (Duchy  of),  a  fmall  principality  of 
Italy,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Modena:  raifed 
from  a  county  to  a  duchy  in  the  year  1619.  The  former 
dukes  were  of  the  houfe  of  Pico,  and  vaflals  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  the  laft  duke,  Francis  Maria,,  fiding  with 
Spain  in  the  war  for  the  Spanilh  fuccelfion,  and  being  upon 
this  account  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  a  fief,  was  in  1711  transferred,  for  a  million  of 
guilders,  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748. 
In  1797  it  lhared  the  fate  of  Modena,  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Cifalpine  Republic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  See  Modena. 

MIRANDO'LA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  late  capital  of  the 
duchy,  and  the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  It  is  ftrong,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel ;  and,  befides  the  cathedral,  contains  fifteen 
churches  and  convents.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Mantua,  and  fourteen  north-north-eaft  of 
Modena.  Lat.  44.  50.  N.  Ion.  1 1.5.  E. 

MIRANDO'LA  (Giovanni).  See  Pico. 

MIRA'NO,  a  well-built  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Paduan,  fituated  in  an  ille  in  the  river  Mufon,  which  ha® 
been  converted  into  a  navigable  canal,  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  II  Taglio  di  Mira  no.  The  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  town  amounts  to  3120,  who  find  abundant 
means  of  lubliftence  in  the  navigation  of  this  canal,  and 
the  b rifle  trade  it  occasions.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-eaft 
of  Padua. 

MIRAPOR'VO,  a  rocky  illet  among  the  Bahamas, 
near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Crooked  Illand.  Lat.  21.  3  s.  N. 
Ion.  74.  46.  W. 

MIRAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  eaft  of 
Burdwan. 

MIRAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sehaurunpour  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Merat. 

MIRASO'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  :  nine  miles  Ibuth-fouth-eaft  of  Mantua. 

MIRAVAL'LES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Bilboa. 

MIR'AVEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,-  built  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  ltrongly  forti¬ 
fied  :  twelve  miles  fouth-foutli-weft  of  Placentia. 

MIRAUMO'NT,  a. town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme:  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Peronne. 

MIRAW',  or  Me  row,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Olmutz  :  twenty-two  miles  north-well  of  Olmutz. 

MIRAY'  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Cape  Breton. 

MIRBE'LIA,  f.  [named  by  Dr.  Smith  in  honour  of 
Monf.  Mirbel,  iuperintendant  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Malmaifon,  member  of  various  learned  academies,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  feveral  excellent  works  on  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
fiology  of  vegetables.  His  elucidations  of  their  reticu¬ 
lated  llructure  having  excited  much  attention,  the  prefen t 
plant,  remarkable  for  the  reticulated  afpect  of  its  leaves, 
was  judged  more  particularly  fuited  to  perpetuate  his 
name.]  In  botany, -a  genus. of  the  clals  decandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  papilionacae,  Linn,  legumi nolle, 
Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior, 
bell-lhaped,  two-lipped,  without  appendages  ;  fomewhat 
angular  at  the  bafe;  upper  lip  of  two  abrupt  oblique  pa¬ 
rallel  legments ;  lower  of  three  lanceolate  acute  equal 
7  D  ones. 
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©nes,  dilated  at  the  Jpafe,  rather  iliorter  than  the  upper  ; 
permanent.  Corolla:  papilionaceous,  of  five  petals,  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  ftandard  inverfely  heart- 
Jhaped,  recurved,  with  a  fhort  broad  linear  claw ;  wings 
lanceolate-oblong,  rather  fhorter  than  the  ftandard,  with 
a  tooth  at  the  upper  edge ;  keel  Ihorter  than  the  wings, 
©f  tw'O  cohering  half-ovate  petals,  with  linear  claws.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  ten,  awl-fliaped,  equal,  contained  within 
the  keel,  inferted  into  the  receptacle ;  antherce  roundifh, 
incumbent.  Piftillum :  germen  fuperior,  ovate-oblong; 
ftyle  thick  and  fliort,  bent  upwards ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  legume  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  tumid,  with  a 
groove  at  each  fide,  of  two  cells,  at  length  feparating  from 
each  other;  the  partition  double,  from  both  the  indexed 
margins  of  each  valve.  Seeds  :  folitary,  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  each  valve,  oval,  comprefled,  with  a  circu¬ 
lar  bordered  fear. — EJJ'ential  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft, 
two-lipped ;  corolla  papilionaceous  ;  ftyle  reilexed  ;  ftigma 
capitate  ;  legume  of  two  cells,  tumid,  with  two  feeds ;  the 
partition  double. 

i.  Mirbelia  reticulata,  or  reticulated  mirbelia:  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  veiny.  Native  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Part  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Dr.  White.  It  was 
very  early  raifed  from  feeds  in  this  country,  and  is  kept 
an  the  green-houfe,  in  light  fandy  peat-earth,  with  little 
•water  in  winter,  but  as  much  air  as  poflible  ;  flowering 
from  May  to  Auguft,  the  fecond  year  after  being  fown. 
The  Item  is  flirubby,  much  branched,  and  very  bufhy, 
fmoothifh;  leafy,  angular;  the  branches  moftly  ternate, 
ftraight,  and  fpreading.  Leaves  almoft  always  three  in  a 
whorl,  rarely  oppofite  only,  on  very  fhort  broad  footftalks, 
fpreading,  an  inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  fometimes  el¬ 
liptical  and  fliortened,  fmooth,  revolute,  flightly  crenate 
or  wavy,  tipped  with  a  fpine,  furnifhed  with  one  rib  and 
many  tranfverfe  veins;  paler  and  moft  opaque  beneath. 
Flowers  in  little  axillary  and  terminal  tufts,  on  fhort 
flalks ;  with  a  pair  of  linear  bradtes  in  the  middle  of  each 
ftalk  ;  corolla  light  purple,  with  a  radiating  reddifh  ftain 
at  the  bafe  of  the  ftandard  ;  legume  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  grey,  fmooth,  tranfverfely  veined.  It  is  curious 
that  this  lhrub  fhould  ever  have  been  miftaken  for  a  Rubia, 
which  was  adtually  the  cafe  before  it  flowered. 

3.  Mirabelia  dilatata,  or  lobed-leaved  mirabelia  :  leaves 
wedge-fhaped,  dilated  and  three-cleft  at  the  extremity. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  This  fpecies  was  fent  to  Kew,  in  1 803,  by  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ter  Good;  and  flowers  in  the  green-houfe  in  May  and 
June.  SimsJ)'  Konig's  Bot.  Ann.  Ait.llort.  Kew.  vol.  iii. 
Linn.  Trait  j'.  vol.  ix.  p.  265. 

MIRCHOU'R  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda: 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Canoul. 

MIR'DA.  See'MEERTA. 

MIRE,  J.  [moer,  Dut.]  Mud;  dirt  at  the  bottom  of 
water.— I  appeal  to  any  man’s  reafon,  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  there  fhould  be  a  diftindtion  of  land  and  lea,  than 
that  all  fhould  be  mire  and  water.  More  againji  Atheifm. 
I’rn  Ralph  himfelf,  your  trufty  fquire, 

Wh’  has  dragg’d  your  donfhip  out  o’th'  mire.  Hudibras. 

Tb  MIRE,  v.  a.  To  whelm  in  the  mud;  to  foil  with 
raud : 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 

Took  up  a  beggar’s  iflue  at  my  gates  ? 

"Who  fmeered  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 

I  might  have  faid  no  part  of  it  is  mine.  Shakefpeare. 

MIRE,  f.  [_myr,  Welfli ;  mypa,  Sax.  mier ,  Dut.]  An 
ant ;  a  pifmire. 

MIRE,  J'.  in  the  French  artillery,  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
four  inches  thick,  one  foot  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  which  is  uled  in  pointing  cannon. 

Coins  de  Mip.e,  wedges  made  of  wood,  which  ferve  to 
raife  or  deprefs  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

MIRE  (Aubert  de),  a  voluminous  writer  in. civil  and 
ecclelialtical  hiftory,  was  born  at  JBruflels  in  1573.  He 
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was  nephew  to  John  le  Mire,  bifhop  of  Antwerp,  by  whole 
intereft  he  obtained  a  canonry  of  that  church  in  1 598.  His 
uncle  fent  him  in  1610  into  Holland,  and  afterwards  into 
France,  on  affairs  relative  to  the,  catholic  religion;  and 
the  archduke  Albert  nominated  him  his  firft  almoner  and 
librarian.  In  1624.  he  was  made  dean  of  Antwerp;  and 
he  was  alfo  grand-vicar  of  that  diocefe.  After  a  life  fpent 
in  learned  and  ecclefiaftical  labours,  he  died  at  Antwerp 
in  164.2,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The  princi¬ 
pal  works  of  le  Mire  are  the  following  :  1.  Elogia  illuf- 
triurn  Belgii  Scriptorum,  4-to.  1609.  2.  Vita  Jufti  Lipfii, 

8vo.  1609.  3.  Origines  Monafteriorum  Benedidtinorum, 

Cartulianorum,  Auguftinianorum,  &c.  After  he  had  pub- 
lifhed  leparately  thefe  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  mo- 
naftic  orders,  he  printed  them  colledtively,  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Originum  Monajiicarum,  lib.  v.  1620.  4.  Bibliotheca 
Ecclefiaftica,  2  vols.  folio.  5.  Opera  Hiftoricatc  Diploma- 
tica.  This  is  an  ufeful  colledtion  of  charters  and  diplo¬ 
mas  relative  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  belt  edition  is 
that  of  Foppens,  with  many  notes  and  augmentations,  in 
2  vols.  folio,  1724;  two  fupplemental  volumes  were  after¬ 
wards  added.  Gen.  Biog.  / 

MIREBALAI'S,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola: 
thirty  miles  north  of  Port  au  Prince. 

MIREBEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne.  In  1 346,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh.  In 
the  caftle  of  this  place,  prince  Arthur  was  made  prifoner, 
with  leveral  of  his  friends  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Poitiers,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Loudun.  Lat.46.  47.  N. 
Ion.  o.  16.  E. 

MIREBEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  from  Dijon,  and 
thirteen  north-north-weft  of  Auxonne. 

MIREBEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere:  ten  miles  north  of  Grenoble. 

MIRECOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofiges :  thirteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Epinal,  and  twenty-four  fouth  of 
Nancy.  Lat.  43. 18.N.  Ion.  6.  13.E. 

MIREFLEU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Billom,  and 
feven  fouth-eaft  of  Clermont. 

MIREMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Montignac,  and 
fifteen  fouth-eaft  of  Perigueux. 

MIREMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne.  In  1345,  this  town  was  taken  by 
the  Englilh:  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Muret,  and  twelve 
north-eaft  of  Rieux. 

MIRE'NI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Ardgis,  near  its 
union  with  the  Danube  :.  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Bucharell, 
and  twenty-five  weft-fouth-weft  of  Driltra. 

MIREPEX',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pau. 

MIREPEYS'SET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude:  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Narbonne. 

MIREPOI'X,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege ;  before  the 
revolution  the  fee  ofabilhop:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft: 
of  Taralcon,  and  twenty-four  weft-fouth-weft  of  Carcaf- 
fone.  Lat.  43.  5.  N.  Ion.  1.  56.  E. 

MIREVAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Montpellier. 

MI'REVELT  (MichaeJ-Janfen),  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Delft  in  1568.  His  father,  a  goldfmith  by 
trade,  caufed  him  at  an  early  age  to  be  taught  drawing 
and  engraving,  and  then  placed  him  with  a  painter,  An¬ 
tony  Blochland.  His  firft  works  were  in  hiltory-painting, 
and  he  finiihed  fiome  altar-pieces,  by  which  he  acquired 
reputation.  He  alfo  painted  fubjedts  in  common  life  ; 
kitchens  with  their  furniture,  and  the  like.  At  length 
he  confined  himfelf  to  portrait,  as  the  moft  gainful  branch 
of  the  art;  and  no  one  in  his  time  obtained  more  empio)-- 
rn^nt  in  that  line,  or  was  more  admired.  His  pictures 
were  exadt  copies  of  nature,  were  highly  finiihed,  with  a 
<•  neat 
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Reatfloucli,  and  an  admirable  tone  of  colouring.  The 
number  of  his  portraits  has  been  eftimated  at  ten  thou- 
fand  ;  but  Houbraken,  with  more  probability,  Hates  theni 
at  half  the  number,  among  which  were  thole  of  many  of 
the  moll  eminent  charafters  of  the  Low  Countries.  His 
fame  reached  England,  and.  procured  him  an  invitation 
from  Charles  I.  which  was  prevented  from  taking  efteft 
by  the  plague  of  London  at  that  period.  One  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  patrons  was  the  archduke  Albert,  who  gave  him  a 
conliderable  peniion,  with  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion, 
which  was  that  of  the  feft  of  Mennonites.  He  finally 
fixed  his  abode  at  Delft,  where  he  died  in  1641.  Mirevelt 
was  a  man  of  mild  and  polifhed  manners,  an  eloquent 
fpeaker,  and  well  received  in  all  companies.  He  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  the  Hague  to  take  the  portraits  of  the 
Nafiau  family,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteemed.  Above 
fifty  of  his  heads  have  been  engraved.  D'  Argenville. 
Pilhington. 

MI'REVELT  (Peter),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
painter  of  the  fame  tafte,  ftyle,  and  ftudy.  By  many  he 
as  thought  fully  to  equal  his  father. 

MIR'FIELD,  a  town  of  Yorklhire,  in  the  Weft  Riding : 
fix  miles  weft  of  Wakefield. 

MIR'GO.  See  Maraga,  vol.  xiv. 

MIRGON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,in  Dowlatabad: 
twenty-five  miles  fouth- weft  of  Beder. 

MIRGOROD',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev :  one  hundred  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kiev.  Lat. 
50.  N.  Ion.  32.  54.  E. 

MIR'IAM,  [Heb.  miftrefs  of  the  fea.]  The  name  of  a 
woman. 

Miriam,  the  filter  of  Aaron  and  Mofes,  makes  two 
or  three  remarkable  appearances  in  Scripture.  It  was 
owing  to  her  that  her  mother  was  employed  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  as  nurfe  to  Mofes.  When  Mofes  had  finilhed 
his  pious  eftufions  in  the  firft  hymn  on  record,  after  the 
fafe  pafl’age  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ifrael,  juft  efcaped  from  bondage,  he  was  fe- 
cpnded  on  this  occafion  by  Miriam,  who  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances,  and  Miriam  avfwered  them,  Sing •  ye  to  the 
Lord,  See.  Exod.  xv.  ao,  1.  Here  is  an  early  inftance  of 
women  being  permitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  performance 
of  religious  rites,  as  well  as  of  vocal  mufic  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  inftrumental,  and  by  what  was  called  dancing p, 
which  was  probably  nothing  more  than  moving  or  march¬ 
ing  in  regulated  fteps  and  gefture.  Miriam  afterwards 
joined  with  her  brother  Aaron  in  murmuring  againll 
Mofes,  and  was  feverely  chaftifed  for  that  action  ;  for  iiie 
became  leprous,  and  continued  feparate  from  the  reft 
without  the  camp  for  feven  days.  She  died  before  her 
brothers,  though  in  the  fame  year  with  them,  and  was 
buried  at  the  public  expenfe. 

MIRIF'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  mirus,  wonderful, 
and  facio,  to  do.]  Done  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Bailey. 

MIRJANAGO'RE,  a  "town,  of  Bengal:  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Moorley. 

MI'RIK,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Tivy 
in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

MI'RINESS,_/!  [from  miry.]  Dirtinefs  ;  fulnefs  of  mire. 

MI'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  flicking  in  the  mire ;  of  foil¬ 
ing  with  mire.. 

MIRIOSI'TO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro¬ 
mania  :  twenty-four,  miles  north-eaft  of  Gallipoli. 

MIRK,  adj.  [myrh,  Icel.  'march,  Dan.  dark,  morcker, 
darknefs;  mipce,  darknefs,  Sax.]  Dark;  obfeure.  Uled 
in  the  north. of  England. — The  lhadowe  makith  her  [the 
moon’s]  hemes  merlte.  Chaucer. 

A  lhadow  blacker  than  the  mirbejl,  night, 

Inviron’d  all.  the  place  with  darknefs  lad.  Fairfax's  Taffb. 

MIR'KSOME,  adj.  Dark;  obfeure. — -Through  mirk- 
fame  air  her  ready  way  me  makes.  Spenfer. 

MIR'KSOMENESS,  f.  Obfcurity. — You  can  eafily  ford 
over  all  the  depths  thereof,  and  clearly  comprehend  all  the 
darkelt  mirhjonimefs  therein.  Mountain's  Appeal  to  Cajar. 
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MIR'ICY,  'adj.  Dark ;  wanting  light.  Dr.  johnfon  pre  - 
fers  murky,  though  the  Saxon  mipce  would  authorife  ra¬ 
ther  mirk,  mirky.  See.  But  modern  praftice  is  in  favour 
of  Murk  and  Murky,  which  fee. 

MIR'MA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIRMAN'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Valence,  and  nine 
north  of  Montelimart. 

MIROBRI'GA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain, 
the  lcite  of  which  is  no-W  occupied  by  Cividarl  Rodrigo; 
which  fee.  This  town  of  Leon  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.  about  the  13th  century,  and  was  made  a 
rampart  againft  Portugal.  It  is  fituated  in  a  flat  and  to¬ 
lerably  beautiful  country,  producing  abundance  of  the 
neceflaries  of  fubliftence.  Its  plains  extend  five  league* 
to  the  north,  and  are  terminated  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  are  branches  of  thole  of  Bejar,  Pena  de  Francia, 
and  Geta.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
Ihop.  It  has  feven  gates,  and  its  ftreets  are  tolerably  re¬ 
gular.  Its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  fix  parilh 
churches,  five  convents  of  monks,  four  of  nuns,  one  fe- 
minary,  and  two  hofpitals.  The  river  Ague  pafles  clofe 
to  the  town.  The  ancient  Roman  aqueduft  is  deftroyed ; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  conftrufted  another,  which  con¬ 
veys  the  water  requifite  for  the  town  and  watering  of  the 
trees,  through  the  fpace  of  three  leagues.  There  are  alfo 
feme  fountains  out  of  the  walls;  and  in.  the  extent  of  the 
diocefe  are  fome  medicinal  waters ;  alfo  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  even  gold,  mines. 

MIROI'R,  a  town  on  the  lake  of  Geneva:  two  miles 
weft  of  Evian,  and  twenty-three  north-eaft  of  Geneva, 

MIROI'R,  /.’  in  cookery,  a  particular  way  of  drelfing 
fome  forts  of  food,  in  which  a  hot  iron  is  ufed  to  crifp  it 
oven.  Ajh. 

MI'ROPEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  forty 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Berdiczow. 

MIROPOL'BE,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government, 
of  Charkov :  eighty-eight  miles  north-north-vveft  of  Char- 
kov.  Lat.  51.  22.  N.  Ion.  34.  34.  E. 

MI'ROTITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pra-- 
chatitz  :  fourteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Strakonitz. 

MIROTON',  f.  in  cookery,  a  kind  of  dilli  made  of 
veal  and  bacon.  Ajh. 

MIROUA'RT,  or  Mirvvart,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Forefts,  on  the  river  Homme:  five 
miles  weft-nortli-weft  of  St.  Hubert. 

MIRO'W,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg:  forty- 
four  miles  north  of  Spandau. 

MI'RO  WITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pra- 
chatitz  :  eighteen  miles  north-north-eaft. of  Strakonitz. 

MIR'ROIR,  /.  [miroir,  Fr.]  A  mirror;  thus  written 
fometimes  by  Pope  and  Waller: 

Mirroir  of  poets,  mirroir  of  our  age. 

Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  ftage, . 

Pleas’d  and  dil’pleas’d  with  her  own  faults, .endures 
A  remedy  like  thole  whom  mufic  cures.  Waller 

MIR'ROR, /.  [miroir,  Fr.  mirar,  .  Span,  to  look.]  A 
looking-glafs ;  any  thing  which  exhibits  reprefen tations- 
of  objefts  by  refleftion.  Thisjbfe  is  very  old. rn.  our  lan¬ 
guage. — This  fchal  be  likened  to  a  man.that  beholdith  the 
cheere  of  his  birthe  in  a  myrrouv.  Widiffe. 

This  mirrour  and  this  ring  that  ye  may  fee. 

He  hath  lent  to  my  lady  Canace.-  Chaucer's  Sq.  Take. 
And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  chryftal  bright.  Spenfer . 

That  power  which  gave  me  eyes  the  world  to  view, 

To  view  mylelf  infus’d  .an  inward  light. 

Whereby  my  foul,  as  by  a mirror  true. 

Of  Iter-own  form  may  take  a  perfeft  light..  Rnvies, 
Late  as  L  rang’d  the  cryftal  vvilds  of  air, 

In  the  clear  Mtt’nw  of  thy  ruling  ftar, 

..I  law,  alasf  fome  dread  event  impend.  Pune. 
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It  is  ufed  for  pattern  ;  for  that  on  which  the  eye  ought 
to  be  fixed,  as  men  look  in  a  glafs  to  adjufl  their  mien 
ordrefs;  an  exemplar;  an  archetype. — How  far’d  thou, 
mirror  of  all  martial  men  ?  Shaliejpeare. — Mirror  of  an¬ 
cient  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryden. — The  works  of  nature 
are  no  lefs  exaft,  than  if  file  did  both  behold  and  Audy 
how  to  exprefs  fome  abfolute  fhape  or  mirror  always  pre- 
fent  before  her.  Hooker. 

O  goddefs,  heavenly  bright, 

Mirrour  of  grace  and  majedy  divine.  Spenfer's  F.  Q. 
For  the  phenomena  of  mirrors,  as  connefted  with  fcience, 
fee  the  article  Optics. 

MIR'ROR-STONE,  /.  A  kind  of  tranfparent  done; 
Gypfum  felenites. 

MIRSERAI',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan :  tw-elve 
miles  wed  of  Sebfvar. 

MIRTH,  f.  [myp'S,  Sax.  mypij,  merry.]  Merriment ; 
jollity  ;  gaiety  ;  laughter. — I  have  always  preferred  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  mirth.  The  latter  I  confider  as  an  aft,  the  for¬ 
mer  as  an  habit,  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  fliort  and  tran- 
fient,  cheerfulnefs  fixed  and  permanent.  Addijon. 

To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  fit. 

To  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  flave.  Shakefpcare. 

MIRTH-INSPIRING,  adj.  Cheering;  heartening: 
With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  foul, 

Bright  Helen  mix’d  a  mirth-inj'piring  bowl.  Pope's  Odyff. 

MIR'TH-MOVING,  adj.  Exciting  mirth  : 

His  eye  begets  occafion  for  his  wit: 

Fpr  every  objeft  that  the  one  doth  catch, 

The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jed. 


Shakejpeare. 

MIR'THED,  adj.  Cheered ;  made  merry.  Chaucer. 
MIRTHFUL,  adj.  Merry;  gay;  cheerful: 

No  fimple  word, 

That  diall  be  utter’d  at  our  mirthful  board, 

Shall  make  us. fad  next  morning.  B.  Jonfun. 

The  fead  was  ferv’d,  the  bowl  was  crown’d, 

To  the  king’s  pleafure  went  the  mirthful  round.  Prior. 

MIRTHFULLY,  adv.  In  a  merry  manner. — This 
nephla  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  fubflance,  in  colour  not 
unlike  foft  white  clay;  of  quality  hot  and  dry,  fo  as  it 
.is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  funbeams,  or  heat  that  iflues 
from  fire ;  as  was  mirthfully  experimented  upon  one  of 
Alexander’s  pages,  who,  being  anointed,  with  much  ado 
efcaped  burning.  Herbert's  Travels. 


MIRTHLESS,  adj.  Joylefs ;  cheerlefs: 

Sion’s  doleful  date,  defolate  ; 

•Sacked,  burned,  and  inthrali’d; 

And  the  temple  fpoil’d,  which  we  ne’er  fliould  fee. 

To  our  mirtlilefs  minds  we  call’d.  Bonne's  Pf.  137. 

-  \ 

MI'RY,  adj.  [from  mire.']  Deep  in  mud;  muddy. — 
Thou  fltould’d  have  heard  how  her  horfe  fell,  and  fhe 
under  her  horfe :  thou  Ihould’d  have  heard  in  how  miry 
a  place,  how  fhe  was  bemoiled.  S/iaheJ’peare’s  Taming  of 
the  Shrew. — All  men  who  lived  lazy  lives,  and  died  natu¬ 
ral  deaths,  by  ficknefs  or  by  age,  went  into  vad  caves 
under-ground,  ail  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noifome  crea¬ 
tures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endlefs  dench  and  mifery. 
Temple. 

Deep,  through  a  miry  lane  fhe  pick’d  her  way  ; 

Above  her  ancle  role  the  chalky  clay.  Gay's  Trivia. 

Confiding  of  mire : 

Shall  thou  and  I  fit  round  about  fome  fountain. 

Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks, 

How  they  are  dain’d  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 

With  miry  flime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ?  Shakrfpeare. 

MIRZAGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bengal: 
feventy-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Mahmudpour. 
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MIRZAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  r»  Bengal; 
twelve  miles  fouth-wed  of  Kifhnagur. 

MIRZAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude  :  thir¬ 
ty-three  miles  north-eafl  of  Kairabad. 

MIRZAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Allahabad  : 
eighteen  miles  wed  of  Chunargur,  and  forty-one  fouth- 
eafl  of  Allahabad.  Lat.  25.  10.  N.  Ion.  82.  49.  E. 

MIR'ZIN,  or  Wolein,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau  :  twelve  miles  ead  of  Iglau. 

MIS.  An  infeparable  particle  ufed  in  compofition  to 
mark  an  ill  fenfe,  or  depravation  of  the  meaning:  as, 
chance,  luck  ;  mif chance,  ill  luck:  computation,  reckoning; 
mi /computation,  falfe  reckoning  :  to  like,  to  be  pleafed  ;  to 
mif  ike,  to  be  offended :  from  mcs,  in  Teutonic  and  French, 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  give  all 
the  examples;  but  thofe  that  follow  will  fufficiently  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Jo/mfon. — It  is  the  Saxon  mif,  from  the  Gothic 
mijja ;  both  which  are  often  found  in  compofition,  denoting 
error,  deleft,  or  diflimilitude.  Todd. — It  feems  then,  that 
the  fyllable  mis,  being  common  both  to  the  Gothic  and 
to  the  French  fountain  of  our  language,  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  accompany  words  from  either  :  yet  we  fliould 
liefitate,  I  think,  to  couple  it  with  words  of  Greek  ori¬ 
gin,  and  fliould  feel  as  unwelcome  novations  fuch  terms 
as  mifphilofophize,  mi  I  prophetic,  mifrhetoric.  The  primary 
meaning  of  mis  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Johnfon  defines 
the  adverb  amijs,  which  has  the  fame  etymon,  “  not  right, 
out  of  order:”  of  arrows,  which  do  not  hit  the  mark,  we 
fay  that  they  mifs.  I  fufpeft  that  the  word  was  originally 
ufed  of  weapons  ;  and  that  it  meant  not  merely  “  to  avoid,” 
but  “  to  graze,  to  touch  injurioufly ;”  for  ideas  of  difap- 
pointment,  of  difapprobation,  and  of  injury,  feem  aflo- 
ciated  with  its  meaning.  Befides,  a  rude  language  is  not 
likely  to  have  had  a  pofitive  term  for  exprefling  the  mere 
negation  of  aftion.  Nor  could  mcif'cl  mean  a  chijel,  un- 
lels  meijfen  had  once  meant  to  f cratch.  Monthly  Mag. 

MI'SA,  f.  in  old  records,  a  compaft,  a  firm  peace. 

MI'S  A,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic 
in  lat.  43.  43.  N.  Ion.  13.  1 2.  E. 

MIS  ACCEPTATION,  J'.  The  aft  of  taking  in  a 
wrong  fenfe. 

MISACCOM'PTED,  adj.  Mifreckoned  ;  counted 
wrong.  Chaucer. 

MISADVENTURE,  f.  Mifchance ;  misfortune;  ill- 
luck  ;  bad  fortune. — When  a  commander,  either  upon 
neceffity  or  mifadventure,  falleth  into  danger,  it  much  ad- 
vanceth  both  his  reputation  and  enterprize,  if  bravely  he 
behaveth  hirnfelf.  Hayicard. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 

Some  mijadventure.  Shakefpcare. 

Misadventure,  in  law,  has  an  efpecial  fignification 
for  the  killing  a  man  partly  by  negligence,  and  partly  by 
chance.  See  Homicide,  vol.  x.  p.  259. 

MISADVEN'TURED,  adj.  Unfortunate: 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefe  two  foes, 

A  pair  of  Aar-crofl  lovers  take  their  life; 

Whofe  mifadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents’  Arife.  Shahefp. 


MISADVI'CE,  f.  Bad  advice  ;  ill  counfel. 

To  MISADVI'SE,  v.  a.  To  advife  to  any  thing  wrong  j 
to  advife  to  a  wrong  meafure. 

MISADVI'SED,  adj.  Ill  direfted. 

MISADVI'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  giving  bad  advice. 

To  MISAFFECT',  v.a.  To  diflike  ;  not  to  be  fond  of. 

. — That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  fo  perverfely  mif- 
afj'cfted.  Milton. 

‘  MISAFFEC'TED,  adj.  Ill  affefted ;  ill  difpoled.— The 
whole  body  groans  under  fuch  heads,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  mud  needs  be  mifaffedled.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melan¬ 
choly. 

To  MISAFFIR'M,  t;.  a.  To  date  incorreftly ;  to  affirm 
faifely. — I  fuppole  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good 
deed  rather  to  the  iiving,  if  by  better  information  given 
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them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remembering  them 
the  truth  of  what  they  themfelves  know  to  be  here  mij- 
affirmed,  they  may  be  kept  from  entering  the  third  time 
unadvifedly  into  war  and  bloodflied.  Milton's  Eiconoclajl . 

MISA'GNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Oil  uni,  and  (even 
fouth-weft  of  Brindili. 

MISAl'MED,  adj.  Not  aimed  rightly  i 

The  idle  ftroke,  enforcing  furiousway. 

Miffing  the  mark  of  his  mi/aimed  light. 

Did  fall  to  ground.  Spwifer . 

MISALLEGA'TION,  f.  Falfe  ftatement.— You  have 
compelled  me,  who  have  charged  me  fo  unjuftly  with  mij~ 
allegations.  Bp.  Morton. 

To  MISALLEG'E,  v.  a.  To  cite  falfely  as  a  proof  or 
argument. — [This]  is  all  that  Eufebius,  by  them  mif- 
tranflated,  and  na/alleged  by  him,  [my  refuterj  requireth. 
Bp.  Hall. 

MISALLI'ANCE,/  Improper  aflbciation. — Their  pur- 
pofe  was  to  ally  two  things,  in  nature  incompatible,  the 
Gothic  and  the  claflic  unity  ;  the,  efreft  of  which  mifal- 
liance  was  to  dilcover  and  expofe  the  nakednefs  of  the 
Gothic.  Hurd. 

MISALLI'ED,  adj.  Ill  aflociated. — They  [the  French 
revolutionifts]  are  a  mifallietl  and  difparaged  branch  of  the 
Houfe  of  Nimrod.  Burke. 

MISAN'DRA,  f.  [Gr.  hater  of  males.]  In  botany,  the 
generic  name  given  by  Commerfon  to  a  plant,  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  the  Gunnera  plicata  of  the  Linnaean 
fyftem ;  but  as,  under  Gunnera,  we  defcribed  but  one 
foecies,  which  was  the  only  one  known  to  Linnaeus,  we 
fliall  now  add  Commerfon’s  plant,  referring  to  the  article 
Gunnera,  vol.  xi.  p.  no.  for  the  generic  characters. 

Mifandra  Magellanica ;  leaves  kidney-lhaped,  crenate, 
plaited,  fmooth  and  naked,  taller  than  the  fruit-bearing 
ftalk.  Flowers  dioecous.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Mi’.  Menzies  brought  it  from 
Staten  Land,  near  Cape  Horn.  The  root  is  creeping, 
with  long,  thick,  fimple,  downy,  fibres.  Leaves  an  inch 
or  tw'O  wdde,  on  hairy  ftalks,  bluntly  crenate,  fcarcely 
waved,  many-ribbed,  plaited,  very  fmooth,  except  a  few 
oecafional  tawny  bridles  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Male 
fiowers  in  a  branched  loofe  bunch,  on  a  folitary  flender 
hairy  ftalk,  taller  than  the  leaves  ;  female  ones  on  a  fepa- 
rate  plant,  in  a  denfe,  ovate,  nearly-feifile,  thyrfus,  accom¬ 
panied  by  broad  membranous  braftes,  and  much  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Fruit  globoie,  red. 

The  reafon  of  this  ftrange  name,  Mifandra,  “  the  hater 
of  males  or  of  male  plants,”  is  not  very  clear.  It  feems 
to  imply  that  Commerfon  was  difpleafed  at  meeting  every¬ 
where  with  a  (uperabundance  of  the  male  plants  of  this 
kind  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  only  once  with  the 
females,  fo  that  he  was  long  unable  to  judge  of  the  genus  ; 
at  leaft  this  appears  to  be  the  conjefture  of  Juftieu. 

MISA'NI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corlica :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Cervione. 

MIS'ANTHROPE,  Misan'thropist,  or  Misan'- 
thropos,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  piau,  to  hate,  and  av^pairtx;, 
man.]  A  hater  of  mankind. — I  am  mijdnthropos,  and  hate 
mankind.  Shttkefpeave. 

Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  fcope 
Was  to  be  held  a  mifanthrope  ; 

This  into  general  odium  drew  him.  Swift. 

MISANTHROPIC,  or  Misanthropical,  adj.  Hat¬ 
ing  mankind. 

MISAN'THROPY,  f.  Hatred  of  mankind. — In  this 
laft  part  of  his  imaginary  travels,  Swift  has  indulged  a 
mijanthropy  that  is  intolerable.  Ld.  Orrery  on  Swift. 

"MISA'PA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  18.  12.  N. 

MISAPPLICATION,  /!  Application  to  a  wrong  pur- 
pofe. — The  indiftinftion  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  mij’applicaiion  of  the  aft  of  one  unto  an¬ 
other,  hath  made  l’ome  doubt  thereof.  Brown's  Vulgar 
Errours. 
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To  MISAPPLY',  v.  a.  To  apply  to  wrong  purpofes. — 
He  that  knows,  that  whitenefs  is  the  name  of  that  colour 
he  has  obferved  in  fnow,  will  not  mf apply  that  word  as 
long  as  he  retains  that  idea.  Locke. 

Virtue  itfelf  turns  vice,  being  mij'applied. 

And  vice  fometime  by  aftion’s  dignified.  SJictkefpeare , 

MISAPPLYING,  f.  .The  aft  of  applying  to  a  wrong 
purpafe,  or  ufing  in  a  wrong  fenfe. 

To  MISAPPREHEN'D,  v.a.  Not  tounderftand  rightly  A 
• — That  your  reafonings  may  lofe  none  of  their  force  by 
my  mijdpprehending  or  milreprefenting  them,  I  (hall  give 
the  reader  your  arguments.  Locke. 

MISAPPREHEN'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  apprehending 
wrong. 

MISAPPREHENSION,  f.  Miftake  ;  not  right  appre- 
henfion. — It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  our  ignorance  :  what  we  have  to  fay 
under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our  mfapprehenjions 
and  errors.  Glanvilte. 

MISA'RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  twelve  miles  (outh  of  Melaui. 

To  MISASCRFBE,  v.a.  To  afcribe  falfely.- — That  may 
be  mijqferibed  to  art  which  is  the  bare  produftion  of  na¬ 
ture.  Boyle. 

MISASCRI'BING,  f.  The  aft  of  afcribing  errone- 
oufly,  or  falfely. 

To  MISASSI'GN,  v.  a.  To  affign  erroneoufty.- — We 
have  not  mifafigned  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  Boyle. 

To  MISATTEN'D,  v.a.  To  attend  (lightly;  to  di  (re¬ 
gard. — They  dial  1  recover  the  mifaUeuded  words  of  ChriftB 
to  the  fincerity  of  their  true  lenie,  from  manifold  contra- 
diftions.  Milton. 

MISAVI'SED,  adj.  Ill  advifed  : 

Certes  ye  mifavifed  beene  t’upbrayd 
A  gentle  knight  with  fo  unknightly  blame.  Spenfer. 

To  MISBECOM'E,  v.a.  Not  to  become;  to  be  un~ 
feemly ;  not  to  fuit.  —  That  boldnefs  which  lads  get 
amongft  play- fellows,  has  luch  a  mixture  of  rudenefs  and 
ill-turn’d  confidence,  that  thole  mifbecomirig  and  difinge- 
nuous  ways  of  (Lifting  in  the  world  muft  be  unlearned  to 
make  way  for  better  principles.  Locke. 

Portius,  thou  may’ft  rely  upon  my  conduft  ; 

Thy  father  will  not  aft  what  mijbecomes  him.  Addifon. 

MISBECOM'INGNESS,  J\  Unbecomingnefs. — Moral 
failings,  whofe  unfitnefs  or  mijbecomingncjs  makes  all  the 
guilt.  Boyle  againjl  Swearing. 

MISB'EGOT',  or  Misbegot'ten,  adj.  Unlawfully  or 
irregularly  begotten  i 

The  mijbegotlcn  infant  grows. 

And,  ripe  for  birth,  diltends  with  deadly  throes 
The  fwelling  rind  with  unavailing  ftrife, 

To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pu(hes  into  life.  Drydcn . 

To  MISBEHA'VE,  v.n.  To  aft  ill  or  improperly. 

To  MISBEHA'VE,  v.a.  To  conduft  ill  or  improperly. 

• — Spirits  who  have  mijbehaved  themfelves.  Jortin. 

MISBEHA'VED,  adj.  Untaught;  ill-bred;  uncivil; 

Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array  ; 

But,  like  a  mijhehav'd  and  fallen  wench. 

Thou  pout’d  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.  Shakefpeare . 

MISBEHA'VING,  f.  The  aft  of  behaving  in  a  wrong 
manner. 

MISBEHA'VIOUR,y!  Ill  conduft;  bad  praftice. — The 
viijbehaviour  of  particular  perfons  does  not  at  all  alfeft  their 
caufe,  fince  a  man  may  aft  laudably  in  fome  relpefts,  who 
does  not  fo  in  others.  Addfon's  Freeholder . 

MISBELIE'F,  j\  Falfe  religion ;  a  wrong  belief  5 

I,  that  have  fold  fuch  as  profefs’d  the  faith 
That  I  was  born  i,n  to  captivity. 

Will  make  their  number  equal  that  I  (hall 
Deliver  from  the  oar;  and  win  as  many, 

By  the  clearnefs  of  my  actions,  to  look  on 

Their  mijbelief ,  and  loath  it.  Ma finger's  Hcnegado. 
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To  MISBELIE'VE,  v.n.  To  hold  a  falfe  religion  ;  to 
believe  wrongly.  —  Hither  hale  that  mijbelieving  Moor. 
Titus  Anclronicus. 

MISBELIE'VER,  J\  One  that  holds  a  falfe  religion,  or 
believes  wrongly  : 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curft  intent 
To  take  a  mi /believer  to  my  bed. 

It  mu  ft  be  fo.  j Dry  Sen's  Don  Sebajlian. 

MISBELIE'VING,  adj.  Diftruftful ;  having  a  wrong 
belief. 

MISBELIE'VINGLY,  adv.  Diftruftfully.  Scott. 

To  MISBESEE'M,  v.  a.  To  fuit  ill  ;  not  to  become. — 
— One  thinks  it  mijbefeeming  the  author,  becaufe  a  poem  ; 
another,  unlawful  in  itfelf,  becaufe  a  fatire.  Bp.  Hall. 

■£[.  JMISBESTO' W,  V.  u.  To  beftow  improperly. — There 
cannot  be.a  better  way  than  to  take  the  mifbcjlowed  wealth, 
which  they  .were  cheated  of.  Mi  lion. 

Remember,  dear,  how  loath  and  flow1 

I  was  to  call  a  look  or  fmile, 

O  r  one  love-line  to  mis-befiow. 

Till  thou  hadft  chang’d  both  face  and  ftile.  Careu). 

MISBO'DING,  adj.  Boding  ill ;  threatening  ill. 

MISBOR/N,  adj.  Born  to  misfortune ;  unluckily  born : 

Ah  !  mijbom  elf, 

In  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  fent.  Spenfer. 

MISBO'RNE,  adj.  Milbehaved ;  uncivil.  Chaucer. 

To  MISCALCULATE,  v.  a.  To  reckon  wrong. — Af¬ 
ter  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in  l’uch  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  paflages,  feveral  mifquoted,  mifinterpr.eted,  and 
mijcalculated.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

MISCALCULATING,  J'.  The  aft  of  counting  or 
reckoning  wrong. 

MISCALCULATION,  J.  Wrong  computation.— 
Their  want  of  intercalations,  and  their  miscalculations  of 
ecliples.  Bibliotli.  Bibl. 

To  MISCA'LL,  v.  a.  To  name  improperly. — The  third 
aft,  which  connefts  propofitions  and  deduceth  concluiions 
from  them,  the  fchools  call  difcourfe  ;  and  we  fliall  not 
mi  leal  it  if  we  name  it  reafon.  Glanville's  Scep/is. 

MISCA'LLING,  J'.  The  aft  of  calling  by  a  wrong 
name. 

MISCANEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Balilicata : 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Potenza. 

MISCAR'RIAGE,  f.  Ill  conduft.— How,  alas  !  will 
he  appear  in  that  awful  day,  when  even  the  failings  and 
mijcarriag.cs  of  the  righteous  (hall  not  be  concealed,  though 
the  mercy  of  God  be  magnified  in  their  pardon.  Rogers. 
— Unhappy  event  of  our  undertakings  ;  failure. — A  great 
part  of  that  time  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
earth  had  to  fpare,  and  whereof  they  made  fo  ill  ufe,  was 
now  employed  in  digging  and  plowing;  and  the  excels  of 
fertility  which  contributed  fo  much  to  their  mifcarriages , 
was  retrafted  and  cut  off.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijt. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 

But  wifely  your  mijcarriages  conceal.  Garth's  Difpenfiiry. 

Abortion  ;  aft  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time. — There 
muft  be  mifcarriages  and  abortions  ;  for  there  died  many 
women  with  child.  Graunt. — See  Abortion,  and  Con¬ 
ception  ;  alfo  the  article  Parturition. 

To  MISCAR'RY,  v:n.  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  in¬ 
tended  event ;  not  to  fucceed  ;  to  be  loft  in  an  enterprife  ; 
not  to  reach  the  efteft  intended. — Sweet  Bafianio,  my 
fhips  have  all  mifearried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my 
eftate  is  very  low.  Shake fpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. — I 
could  mention  Lome  projefts  which  I  have  brought  to 
maturity,  and  others  which  have  mifearried.  Addifon's 
Guardian. — No  wonder  that  this  expedient  fhould  fo  often 
rnifearry,  which  requires  fo  much  art  and  genius  to  arrive 
at  any  perfeftion  in  it.  Swift. 

If  you  mif carry, 

Your  bufinefs  of  the  world  hath  fo  an  end, 

And  machination  ceafes.  Shahcjpeare. 
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To  have  an  abortion.- — His  wife  mifearried ;  but  the  abor¬ 
tion  proved  a  female  feetus.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot. — Many 
politick  conceptions  elaborately  formedand  wrought,  and 
grown  at  length  ripe  for  a  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  iffue, 
mifearry  and  prove  abortive.  South's  Sermons. — You  have 
proved  yourfelf  more  tender  of  another’s  embrios  than  the 
fondeft  mothers  are  of  their  own  ;  for  y-ou  have  preferved 
every  thing  that  I  mifearried  of.  Pope. 

MISCAR'RYING,  J\  A  mifearriage.  The  aft  of  car¬ 
rying  to  a  wrong  place. 

To  MISCA'ST,  v.  a.  To  take  a  wrong  account  of. — ■ 
Men  mifcajl  their  days;  for  in  their  age  they  deduce  the 
account  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  but  the  year  of 
our  Lord  wherein  they  were  born.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

MISCA'STING,  f.  The  aft  of  calling  or  reckoning 
wrong. 

MISCELLANA'RIAN,  adj.  Of  nrifcellanies. — ’Tis  in 
the  fame  view,  that  we  mifcellanarian  authors,  being  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  natural  lalfitude  and  fatiety  of  our  indolent 
reader,  have  prudently  betaken  ourfelves  to  the  way  of 
•chapters  and  contents  ;  that,  as  the  reader  proceeds,  by 
frequent  intervals  of  repofe  contrived  on  purpofe  for  him, 
he  may  from  time  to  time  be  advertiled  of  what  is  yet  to 
come,  and  be  tempted  thus  to  renew  his  application. 
SluftejodPt' 

MISCELLANA'RIAN,  f.  [the  adj.  by  ellipfis  for]  A 
mifcellanarian  writer.— I  lhall  no  way  confine  myfelf  to 
the  precife  contents  of  thefe  treatifes ;  but,  like  my  fellow- 
mijcellanarians,  lhall  take  occalion  to  vary  often  from  my 
propofed  fubjeft.  Shaftefbury. 

MISCELLA'NE,  or  Missel  LA.ne,  f.  Mixed  corn.— It 
is  thought  to  be  of  ufe  to  make  forne  niiffellane  in  corn; 
as,  if  you  fow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  youi'  yvheat  will  be 
the  better.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. 

MISCELLANE'AS,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  54th  of  his  Natural  Orders,  and  which 
well  exprelfes  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  that  order. 
See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

Miscellanea  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  clafs 
Cryptogamia,  according  to  Schreber,  in  his  Gen.  PL  753. 
Under  it  he  comprehends  Equifetum,  Lycopodium,  Po- 
rella,  Salvinia,  Marfilea,  Pilularia,  and  Ifoetes.  Thefe 
have  little  affinity  ;  and  the  order  can  be  confidered  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  receptacle  for  what  could  not  well  be  placed  elfe- 
v.here,  as  its  name  feems  to  imply. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  adj.  [mifcellaneus,  Lat.]  Min¬ 
gled  ;  compofed  of  various  kinds. — Being  mifcellaneous  in 
many  things,  he  is  to  be  received  with  fufpicion  ;  for  fuch 
as  amafs  all  relations  muft  err  in  fome,  and  without  of¬ 
fence  be  unbelieved  in  many.  Broivn. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confus’d, 

A  mifcellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh’d  fcarce  worth  the  praife. 

Milton. 

MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS,  f.  Compofition  of  various 
kinds. 

MIS'CELLANY,  adj.  [ mifcellaneus ,  Lat.]  Mixed  of 
various  kinds. — By  their  mifcellany  deities  at  Rome,  which 
grew  together  with  their  victories,  they  fltevved  no  nation 
was  without  its  god.  Pearjbn  on  the  Creed. 

MIS'CELLANY,  J\  A  mafs  formed  out  of  various 
kinds. — ’Tis  but  a  bundle  or  mifcellany  of  fin  ;  fins  ori¬ 
ginal,. and  fins  aftual.  Hewyt's  Sermons. — I  acquit  myfelf 
of  the  prefump.tion  of  having  lent  my  name  to  recommend 
mijcellanies  or  w'orks  of  other  men.  Pope. 

When  they  have  join’d  their  pericranies, 

Out  lkips  a  book  of  .mijcellanies.  Swift. 

To  MISCEN'TRE,  v.  a.  To  place  amifs. — They  were 
confounded,  becaufe  they  hoped,  fays  thy  lervantjob; 
becaufe  they  had  milplaced,  mf centred,  their  hopes.  Donne. 

MISCHAN'CE,  f.  Ill  luck  ;  ill  fortune  ;  misfortune; 
mifiiap. — Nothing  can  be  a  realonable  ground  of  defpifing 
a  man  but  fome  fault  chargeable  upon  him;  and  nothing 
can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a  man’s  power  to 

prevent  j 
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prevent ;  otherwife,  it  is  a  man’s  unhappinefs,  his mifchance 
or  calamity,  but  not  his  fault.  South's  Sermons, 

View  thefe  letters,  full  of  bad  mifchance. 

France  is  revolted.  Shakefpcare's  Henry  VI, 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 

And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain.  Shahefpeare. 

To  MISCHAR'GE,  v.a.  To  .charge  amifs  in  an  ac¬ 
count. — The  malt  of  the  reft  of  the  complaints  were  touch¬ 
ing  particulars  mfcharged.  Hale's  Sheriff's  Accompts. 

MISCHA'RON,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  :  i  x  j  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hamadan. 

MIS'CHIEF,  /."  [inefchef,  old  Fr.]  Harm  ;  hurt ;  what¬ 
ever  is  ill  and  irfjurioufly  done. — The  law  in  that  cafe  pu- 
juilheth  the  thought ;  for  better  is  a  mfchief  than  an  in¬ 
convenience.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Was  I  the  caufe  of  mfchief,  or  the  man 

Whofe  lawlefs  lull  the  fatal  war  began  ?  Dryden's  AEneid. 

,111  confeqnence ;  vexatious  affair. — States  call  in  foreigners 
to  affift  them  againft  a  common  enemy  5  but  the  mfchief 
was,  thefe  allies  would  never  allow  that  the  common 
enemy  was  fubdued.  Swift. 

To  MIS'CHIEF,  v.a.  To  hart ;  to  harm  ;  to  injure. — 
Herod  ftretched  forth  his  hand  to  mfchief  Home  of  thofe, 
which  were  of  the  church.  Pearfon  on  the  Creed. — If  the 
greateft  inward  heat  be  not  fweetened  by  meeknefs,  or 
not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it  bring  to  our  fouls  any 
benefit  ?  rather  it  mfehiefs  them.  Sprat's  Sermons. — How 
can  men  be  more  mifcliieved  than  by  having  the  practice 
of  it  [a  falfe  religion]  impofed  upon  them.  Prideaux  to  the 
Deijls. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAKER,  f.  One  who  caufes  mifehief. 
MIS'CHIEF-MAKING,  adj.  Caufmg  harm  : 

Come  not  thou,  with  mifehief -mailing  beauty.. 

To  interpofe  between  us :  look  not  on  him.  Rowe. 

IvTIS'CHIEVOUS,  adj.  [This  word  was  formerly  accent¬ 
ed  on  the  lecond  fyllable  ;  as  by  Spenfer  repeatedly;  and 
as,  long  after  him,  by  Cowley.  It  is  even  yet  vulgarly  fo 
pronounced.  But  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  con¬ 
firm  the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable.]  Harmful ;  hurtful ; 
deftruftive  ;  noxious  ;  pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  wicked  : 
uled  both  of  perl’ons  and  things. — -That  feem’d  he  was 
full  bent  to  fame  mfehievons  deed.  Spenfer. — He  had  cor- 
rupted'or  deluded  moft  of  his  fervants,  telling  them  that 
their  mailer  was  run  mad  ;  that  he  had  difinherited  his 
.heir,  and  was  going  to  fettle  his  eftate  upon  a  pariih-boy  ; 
-that  if  he  did  not  look  after  their  mafter  he  would  do  lome 
very  mifehievous  thing.  Arbuthnot's  Hift.  of  J,  Bull. 

Think  him  as  a  ferpent’s  egg, 

Which,  hatch’d,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mfehievons ■; 
And  kill  him  in  the  Ihell.  Shakefpeare's  Julius  Ccejar. 

I’m  but  a  half-ftrain’d  villain  yet  5 

But  mongrel  mifehievous.  Dryden. 

Spiteful ;  malicious : 

Thither  full  fraught  with  mifehievous  revenge, 

Accurs’d,  and  in  a  curled  hour,  he  hies.  Milton. 

MIS'CHIEVOUSLY,  adv.  Noxioully;  hurtfully;  wick¬ 
edly  : 

.Nor  was  the  cruel  deffiny  content 

To  fweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too;; 

But  like  an  harden’d  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mijihievoufy  flow, 

And  plundered  firff,  and  then  deftroy’d.  Dryden. 

MIS'CHIEVOUSNESS,/  Hurtfulnefs  ;  pernicioufnefs  ; 
wickednefs.— Compare  the  harmleflnefs,  the  tendernefs, 
the  modefty,  and  the  ingenious  pliablenefs,  which  is  in 
youth,  with  the  mfcliievoufnefs,  the  flynefs,  the  craft,  the 
impudence,  the  falfehood,  and  the  confirmed  obffinacy, 
found  in  an  aged  long-praftifed  finner.  South's  Sermons. 
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MISCH'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cofacs,  which  runs  into  the  Don  near  Verchnei  Tciiir- 
kovlkaia. 

MISCH'ICIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Jaroflavl:  fixty  miles  weft  of  Jaroflavl.  Lat.  58.42.  N. 
Ion.  40.  22.  E. 

MISCH'NA,  [Heb.  repetition.]  A  part  of  the  Jewifli 
Talmud. — The  MiJ'chna  contains  the  text ;  and  the  Ge- 
mara,  which  is  the  fecond  part  of  the  Talmud,  contains 
the  commentaries  ;  fo  that  the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were,  a 
gloflary  on  the  Mifchna.  Chambers.— See  Talmud. 

MISCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  "of 
Otranto:  eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Brindifi. 

MISCIBIL'Il  Y,  J.  [from  mifciblei]  The  capability  of 
being  mixed. 

MIS'CIBLE,  adj.  [from  mifeeo ,  Lat.]  Pofiible  to  be 
mingled— Acid  lpirits  are  fubtile  liquors  which  come 
over  in  dilliliations,  not  inflammable,  mfcible  with  water. 
Arbuthnot. 

MIS'CIBLENESS,  f.  Mifcibility.  Scott. 

MIS'CISLAW.  See  Mslavl. 

MISCITA'TION,  /!  Unfair  or  falfe  quotation. — What 
a  mifeitation  is  this  ?  “  Moles  commanded.”  The  law  was 
God’s,  not  Mofes’s.  Bp.  Hall— Be ing  charged  with  mif 
citation  and  unfair  dealing,  it  was  requifite  to  lay  fomV- 
thing  ;  honefty  is  a  tender  point.  Collier. 

To  MISCI'TE,  v.a.  To  quote  wrong. 

MISCLA'IM,  J'.  Miffaken  claim. — Error,  mi  [claim,  and 
forgetfulnefs,  become  fuitors  for  fome  remiffion'  of  extreme 
rigour.  Bacon. 

MIS'CQ.  See  Mixco. 

MISCOG'NISANT,  adj.  A  law  term  ;  ignorant  of,  un¬ 
acquainted  with. 

MISCOMPUTA'TION,  f.  Falfe  reckoning. — It  was  a 
general  misfortune  and  mfcomputation  of  that  time,  that 
the  party  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  their  own  reputation 
and  intereft.  Clarendon. 

MISCQNCETT,  or  Misconception,  f  Falfe  opi¬ 
nion  ;  wrong  notion. — The  other,  which  inftead  of  it  we 
are  required  to  accept,  is  only  by  error  and  mfconceit 
named  the  ordnance  of  Jefus  Chrift;  no  one  proof  beiim 
as  yet  brought  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to  be 
fo  in  very  deed.  Hooher. — 'Great  errours  and  dangers  re- 
fult  out  of  a  mfconception  of  the  names  of  things.  Harvey 
on  Conjumptions. — It  will  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  fee 
thole  pieces  of  moft  ancient  hiltory,  which  have  been 
chiefly  preferved  in  Scripture,  confirmed  anew,  and  freed 
from  thofe  mf conceptions  or  mifreprefentations  which  made 
them  fit  unealy  upon  the  fpirits  even  of  the  belt  men. 
Burner's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

To  MISCONCEIVE,  v.a.  To  misjudge;  to  have  a 
falfe  notion  of. — Olir  endeavour  is  not  fo  much  to  over¬ 
throw  them  with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  juft 
and  reafonable  caufes  of  thofe  things,  which,  for  want  of 
due  confideration  heretofore,  they  mfconceived.  Hooker. 

To  MISCONCEIVE,  v.n.  To  entertain  a  miftaken  no¬ 
tion  ;  to  have  a  wrong  idea. — The  high  prieft,  fufpefting 
left  the  king  fliould  mfconceive  that  fome  treachery  had 
been  done  to  Heliodorus  by  the  Jews,  offered  a  facrifice 
for  the  health  of  the  man.  2  Mace.  iii.  32. 

MISCONCETVING,  f.  The  aft  of  miftaking ;  of  con¬ 
ceiving  wrong. 

MISCON'DUCT,  f.  Ill  behaviour;  ill  management. — 

It  highly  concerned  them  to  refleft,  how  great  obligations 
both  the  memory  of  their  pall  mf  conduct,  and  their  pre- 
fent  advantages,  laid  on  them,  to  walk  with  care  and  .ci.r- 
cumfpeftion.  Rogers's  Sermons. — They  are  induftrioufly 
proclaimed  and  aggravated  by  fuch  as  are  guilty  or  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  fame  flips  or  mf  conduits  in  their  own  beha¬ 
viour.  Add  foil's  Spectator. 

To  MISCONDUCT',  v.a.  To  manage  amifs  ;  to  carry 
on  wrong. 

MISCONDUCT'ING,yi  The  aft  of  conducting  wrong; 
of  behaving  improperly. 

MISCOlN'JEC'TURE,  J".  A  wrong  guefs. — I  hope  they 
a  will 
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will  plaufibly  receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correct 
our  mij'conjeilures.  Brown' s' Vulgar  Err  ours. 

To  MISCONjEC'TURE,  v.  a.  To  guefs  wrong. 

To  MISCONJEC'TURE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  wrong  guefs, 
or  conjecture. — Many  prefling  and  fawning  perfons  do 
mifcoujeHure  of  the  humours  of  men  in  authority.  Bacon. 

MISCONSTRUC'TION,  /.  [Wrong  interpretation  of 
words  or  things. — Thofe  words  were  very  weakly  inferted 
where  they  are  fo  liable  to  mifconftruClion.  Stilling  fleet. 

It  pleas’d  the  king  his  mailer  very  lately 
To  flrike  at  me  upon  his  mijconftrudion. 

When  he  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  difpleafure, 

Tript  me  behind.  Shakejpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

To  MISCON'STRUE,  v.  a.  To  interpret  wrong. — That 
which  by  right  expofition  buildeth  up  Chriftian  faith,  be¬ 
ing  mijconftrued  breedeth  errour ;  between  true  and  falfe 
conltruftion  the  different  realon  mull  lliow.  Hooker. 

Do  not,  great  fir,  mijconftrue  his- intent, 

Nor  call  rebellion  what  was  prudent  care. 

To  guard  himfelf  by  neceffary  war.  Dryden. 

MISCON'STRUER,  f.  One  who  makes  a  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation. — Thofe  mjbon/lrucrs  are  fain  to  underltand 
[it]  of  the  diflinft  notifications.  Bp.  Hall. 

MISCON'STRUING,  f.  The  aft  of  conllruing  wrong  ; 
of  mifunderllanding. 

MISCONTEN'FED,  ad).  Difcontented.  Scott. 

MISCONTINUANCE,'/  Ceffation  ;  mtermiffion. 

MISCOR'D,  v.n.  To  dilagree.  Bailey. 

MISCOTH'INS,  Indians  of  North  America^  which  in¬ 
habit  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mifiiflippi. 

MISCOV'ETING,  adj.  Coveting  that  which  one  ought 
not. 

MISCOV'ETING,/.  An  unlawful  defire.  Chaucer. 

To  MISCOU'NSEL,  v.  a.  To  advife  wrong  ; 

Every  thing  that  is  begun  with  reafon 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end, 

But  things  mifcounfelled  mull  needs  mifwend.  Spenfer. 

MISCOU'NSELLING,  /  The  aft  of  giving  bad  counfel. 

7’o  MISCOU  NT,  v.  a.  To  reckon  wrong. 

7b  MISCOU'NT,  v.n.  To  make  a  falfe  reckoning. — 
Thus  do  all  men  generally  mijeount  in  the  days  of  then- 
health.  Bp.  Patrick's  Divine  Arithmetic. 

MISCOU'NTING,  /  The  aft  of  counting  or  reckon¬ 
ing  wrong. 

MISCRE'ANCE,  or  Miscreancy,  f.  [ mefcreance ,  or 
m eferoiavee,  Fr.]  Unbelief;  falfe  faith;  adherence  to  a 
falie  religion.- — The  more  ufual  caufes  of  deprivation  are 
murther,  man-flaughter,  herely,  mifcreancy,  atheifm,  fimo- 
ny.  Aiyliffe. 

MIS'CREANT,  /.  [ mej'creant ,  Fr.]  One  that  holds  a 
falfe  faith  ;  one  who  believes  in  falfe  gods.- — Thou  ought- 
ell  not  to  be  flowtlifull  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  myfcre- 
aunts,  but  to  conllreyne  them  to  obeye  our  Lord  God. 
Ld.  Iiivcrs's  Didcs  and  Sayings  of  the  Philof.  14.77. — If  the 
unbeliever  or  mijeroyaunte  doe  departe,  let  him  departe. 
Martin’s  Marr.  of  Priefls,  1554.— Their  prophets  juftly 
condemned  them  as  an  adulterous' feed,  and  a  wicked  ge¬ 
neration  of  mifereants,  which  had  forfalcen  the  living  God. 
Hooker. — A  vile  wretch. — If  extraordinary  lenity  proves 
inelfieftual,  thofe  mifereants  ought  to  be  made  fenlible  that 
our  conllitution  is  armed  with  force.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  fwear’ll  thy  gods  in  vain. 

O  vafial !  mifcreanl !  Shakcfpcare’s  K.  Lear. 

MIS'CREATE,  or  Miscreated,  adj.  Formed  unna¬ 
turally  or  illegitimately;  made  as  by  a  blunder  of  nature  : 
Eftloons  he  took  that  mifereated  fair, 

And  that  falfe  other  fipfite,  on  whom  he  fpread 
A  feeming  body  of  the  lubtile  air.  Spenfer. 

God  forbid,  my  lord, 

That  you  lhould  falhion,  wrell,  or  bow  your  reading, 

With  opening  titles  mifereate,  whole  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth.  Shukefpeare. 
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To  MISDA'TE,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  untrue  time ; 

In  hoary  youth  Methufalems  may  die; 

Oh!  how  mijdated  on  their  flattering  tombs  !  Young . 

MISDEE'D,  f.  [inis  and  deed-,  from  mipbaib,  Sax.  mif- 
faded  ins,  Goth.]  Evil  aftion. — Evils,  which  our  own  mij- 
deeds  have  wrought.  Milton. 

Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon’d,  and  exil’d 

For  foul  mij  deeds,  were  punilhments  too  mild.  Dryden .. 

To  MISDEE'M,  v.  a.  To  judge  ill  of ;  to  miltake  : 

An  enchanter  bad 

His  fenfe  abus’d,  and  made  him  to  mfldeem 
My  loyalty,  not  fiuch  as  it  did  feem.  “  Spenfer. 

Befides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 

And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  mifcTeem : 

Equal  to  God,  whole  wifdom  Ihineth  Hill 

And  never  errs,  we  might  ourlelves  elteem.  Davies* 

MISDEE'MING, /.  The  aft  of  miltaking;  of  judging 
amifs.  Miltake  : 

To  wreake  on  worthleffe  wight 
Your  high  difpleafure  through  inf  deeming'  bred.  Spenfer * 

To  MISDEME'AN,  v.  a.  To  behave  ill : 

From  want  of  w-ifdom,  you,  that  bell  lhould  teach  us, 
HaVe  mifllemean'd  yourlelf.  Shaliefpeare' s  Henry  VIII. 

MISDEME'ANING,  /  The  aft  of  behaving  amifs. 

MISDEME'ANOUR,  /  Offence  ;  ill  behaviour;  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  atrocious  crime. — The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  have  only  power  to  cen-fure  the  members  of  then- 
own  houfe,  in  point  of  election  or  mifdemeanours,  in  or 
towards  that  houfe.  Bacon. — It  is  no  real  dilgrace  to  the 
church  merely  to  lole  her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them 
by  her  fault  or  mijdemeanour.  South. — Mifmanagement. 
Not  in  ufe. — Never  was  there  any  fterility,  whereof  there 
may  not  be  a  caufe  given  ;  either  fome  natural  fault  in 
the  foil,  or  mifdemeanure  of  the  owners.  Seafunable  Sermons. 

Misdemeanour,  in  law,  a  crime  lefs  than  felony.  The 
term  mifdemeanour  is  generally  ufed  in  contradillinftion 
to  felony,  and  comprehends  all  indictable  offences  which 
do  not  amount  to  felony  ;  as  perjury,  libels,  conlpiracies, 
aflaults,  See.  4  Comm.  p.  5. 

A  crime  or  mifdemeanour,  fays  Blackltone,  is  an  aft 
committed  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either 
forbidding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition 
comprehends  both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours ;  which,  pro¬ 
perly  lpeaking,  are  mere  lynonymous  terms  ;  though  in 
common  ulage,  the  word  crime  is  made  to  denote  fiuch 
offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye  ;  while 
fmaller  faults,  and  omiifions  of  lefs  confequence,  are  com- 
priled  under  the  gentler  name  of  mifdemeanours  only. 
This  term  may  be  confidered  as,  and  in  faft  is,  a  genus, 
which  contains  under  it  a  great  number  otjper.ies,  almolt 
as  various  in  their  nature  as  human  actions.  See  Hale’s 
and  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  article  Mis¬ 
prision. 

Hig'h  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  denote  offences  of  a  hei¬ 
nous  nature,  next  to  high  treafon. 

To  MISDEPA'RT,  v.  a.  Obfolete.  To  part  wrong  ;  to 
diflribute  amifs.  Chaucer. 

To  MISDERI'VE,  v.  a.  To  turn  or  apply  improperly. 
—  Mifderiving-  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable 
and  pious  fouls  into  wrong  channels.  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of 
Confcienee. 

MISDESER'T,  f.  Ill  deferving  : 

My  haplefs  cafe 

Is  not  occafion’d  through  my  mif defect.  Spenfer. 

MISDEVO'TION,  J’.  Mistaken  piety.— The  vanity,  fu- 
perflition,  and  mijdevotion,  of  which  place,  was  alcandal  far 
and  near.  Milton's  Eicon. 

A  place,  where  mijdevotion  frames 

A-  thouland  prayers  to  laints,  wlvofe  very  names 

The  church  knew  not,  heav’n  knows  not  yet.  Donne . 

MISDEED, 
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MISDI'ET,  f.  Improper  food  : 

A  dropfy  through  his  flefh  did  flow, 

Which  by  mifdiet  daily  greater  grew.  Spcifer. 

MISDI'GHT,  part.  adj.  Ill  decked  out : 

Her  heart  gan  grudge  for  very  deepe  defpight 

Of  fo  unmanly  mafk  in  mifery  mifdight.  SpenJ’er. 

To  MISDIREC'T,  v.  a.  To  lead  or  guide  amifs.— The 
vanity  of  mijdireded  reafon.  Burgefs  on  the  Div.  oj  Chrift. 

His  temper  takes  fome  froward  courfe. 

Till  paflion,  mijdirecled,  fighs 

For  weeds,  or  ifhells,  or  grubs,  or  flies.  Shenfone. 

MISDIREC'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  direfting  wrong. 

To  MISDISTIN'GUiSH,  v.  a.  To  make  wrong  diltinc- 
tions. — If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none, 
becaufe  we  diftinguifh  where  we  fhould  not,  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  we  mifdijlinguijh.  Hooker. 

MISDISPOSI'TION,  f.  Inclination  to  evil. — Let  him 
bewail  his  finfull  mifdifpofition,  and  not  dare  to  put  forth 
his  hand  to  this  paffover  till  he  have  gathered  the  bitter 
herbs  of  a  forrowful  remorfe  for  his  hated  offences.  Bp. 
Hall's  Remains. 

l'o  MISDO',  v.  a.  To  do  wrong ;  to  commit : 

Afford  me  place  to  fliow  what  recompence 

Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  mijdone.  Milton. 

To  MISDO',  v.  n.  To  commit  faults  : 

I  have  mifdone,  and  I  endure  the  fmart ; 

Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part.  Dnjden. 

MISDO'ER,/  An  offender;  a  criminal ;  a  malefaftor. 

. — Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a  fear  of  law, 
which  inflifteth  fharp  punifhments  to  mifdoers,  no  man 
lhould  enjoy  any  thing.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

MISDO'ING,/.  Offence  ;  deviation  from  right. — The 
worft  is,  to  think  ourfelves  fafe  lb  long  as  we  keep  our 
injuries  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  out  of  our  own 
view,  without  any  awe  of  that  all-feeing  eye  that  obferves 
all  our  mifdoings.  L'EJlrange. 

To  MISDOU'BT,  v.  a.  To  fufpeft  of  deceit  or  danger. 
— I  do  not  mifdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to  turn 
them  both  together ;  a  man  may  be  too  confident.  Sliakefp. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bufh, 

With  trembling  wings  mijdoubteth  every  rufh.  ShaheJ'pearc. 

MISDOU'BT,  f.  Sufpicion  of  crime  or  danger : 

He  cannot  fo  precifely  weed  this  land. 

As  his  mifdouhts  prefent  occafion  ; 

His  foes  are  fo  enrooted  with  his  friends, 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  doth  unfalten  fo  and  fliake  a  friend.  Sliakefp.  Hen.  IV. 
Irrefolution ;  hefitation  : 

York,  fteel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

And  change  mifdoubt  to  refolution.  Shahejpcare's  Hen.  VI. 
MISDOU'BTFUL,  adj.  Mifgiving : 

She  gan  to  caft  in  her  mfdoubtful  mynde 
A  thoufand  feares.  Spenfer. 

MISDOU'BTING,  /  [from  amifs  and  doubt.']  The  aft 
of  fufpefting  fomething  amifs,  as  deceit  or  danger. 

MISDREAD',./  Dread  of  evil: 

Needs  me  then  hope,  or  doth  me  need  mifdread ? 

Hope  for  that  honour,  dread  that  wrongful  fpite.  Bp. Hall. 

MISE, /.  [French.]  A  law  term.  The  French  word 
flgnifies  as  much  as  expenjum  in  Latin  ;  and  hence  mife 
was  ufed  for  difburfement,  colls ;  and  alfo  for  taxes  ;  and 
then  for  point  and  iffue. — Joining  of  the  mife  upon  the 
nieer  right  is  putting  it  to  ifiue.  Tenues  de  la  Ley. — Coll. — 
MiJ'e  flgnifies  as  much  as  expenfim:  in  the  entries  for 
judgments  the  entry  is  pro  mijis  and  for  colls.  Termes  de 
la  Ley. 
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Mise  allb  flgnifies  a  tax  or  tallage,  &c.  An  honorary 
gift,  or  cuflomary  prefent,  from  the  people  of  Wales  t.p 
every  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  anciently  given  in' 
cattle,  wine,  and  corn,  but  now  in  money,  being  5000I. 
or  more,  is  denominated  a  mife:  fo  was  the  ufual  tribute 
or  fine  of  300c  rnerk?  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of.  the 
county  palatine  of  Chefler  at  the  change  of  every  owner 
of  the  faid  earldom,  for  enjoying  their  liberties.  And  at 
Chefler  they  have  a  mife-book,  wherein  every  town  and 
village  in  the  county  is  rated  what  to  pay  towards  the 
mife.  The  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  ordains  that  lords  fhall 
have  all  fuch  miles  and  profits  of  their  lands  as  they  had 
in  times  paft,  &c. 

MI'SiE-MONEY,  /  Money  given  by  way  of  contraft 
or  compofition  to  purchafe  any  liberty,  See.  Blount. 
Ten.  162. 

MISE'ASE,/  Uneafinefs ;  wantofeafe.  Obfolete. — The 
lond  of  mifefe  and  derknelfe,  wheras  is  the  Ihadowe  of 
deth.  Chaucer's  Parfon's  Tale. 

MISEDI'TION,  /  Not  a  genuine  edition. — Following 
a  mifedition  of  the  Vulgar,  which  perverts  the  fenfe,  by 
making  a  wrong  Hop  in  the  fentence.  Bp.  Halls  Cafes  of 
Confcience. 

MISELAR',  an  ifland  in  the  Eaflern  Indian  Sea,  of  am 
irregular  form,  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  five  broad, 
near  the  well  coalt  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  1. 28.  N.  Ion.  97.  56.  E< 

To  MISEMPLOY',  v.a.  To  ufe  to  wrong  purpofes. — 
That  vain  and  foolifh  hope,  which  is  mifemployed  on  tem¬ 
poral  objefts,  produces  many  forrows.  Addifon's  SpeCcator. 
Their  frugal  fathers’  gains  they  mijemploy. 

And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  ev’ry  female  toy.  Dry  den, 

MISEMPLOYING,  f  The  aft  of  employing  amifs,  or 
to  a  wrong  purpofe. 

MISEMPLOY'MENT,  f.  Improper  application. — An 
improvident  expence,  and  mil employment  of  their  time  and 
faculties.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

MIS'EN.  See  Mizzen. 

MISEN'TRY,  f.  A  wrong  entry. — If  a  clerk  had  made 
a  mifentry  of  record,  the  judge,  before  whom  it  was,  might 
ore  tenus  reftify  the  mifentry,  though  a  conliderable  time 
after.  Hale's  P.  C.  62. 

MISE'NUS,  a  fon  of  AIolus,  who  was  piper  to  Heftor. 
After  Heftor’s  death  he  followed  ./Eneas  to  Italy,  and  was 
drowned  on  the  coafl  of  Campania,  becaufe  he  had  chal¬ 
lenged  one  of  the  Tritons.  /Eneas  afterwards  found  his 
body  on  the  fea-fliore,  and  buried  it  on  a  promontory 
which  bears  his  name,  now  Mifeno.  There  was  alfo  a 
town  of  the  fame  name  on  the  promontory,  at  the  well  of 
the  bay  of  Naples ;  and  it  had  alfo  a  capacious  harbour, 
where  Auguftus  and  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors  gene¬ 
rally  kept  Rationed  one  of  their  fleets. 

On  this  peninfula  a  villa  was  built  by  Caius  Marius, 
with  a  degree  of  elegance  that  gave  great  offence  to  the 
more  auflere  among  the  Romans,  who  thought  it  ill 
fuited  to  the  charafter  of  fo  rough  a  foldier.  Upon  the 
fame  foundation  Lucullus,  the  plunderer  of  the  eaflern 
world,  erefted  an  edifice,  in  companion  of  which  the  for¬ 
mer  houfe  was  a  cottage ;  but  even  his  magnificence  was 
eclipfed  by  the  fplendour  of  the  palace  which  the  empe¬ 
rors  railed  upon  the  fame  fpot.  To  thefe  proud  abodes  of 
heroes  and  monarchs,  which  have  long  been  levelled  to 
the  ground,  a  few  filhing-huts,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  in¬ 
forms  us,  and  a  lonely  public-houfe,  have  fucceeded  : 
hither  boatmen  refort  to  tipple  perhaps  on  the  identical 
lite  where  the  voluptuous  mailers  of  the  world  quaffed 
Chian  and  Falernian  wines. 

MI'SER,  /  [Latin.]  A  wretched  perfon  ;  one  over¬ 
whelmed  with  calamity. — I  wilh  that  it  may  not  protm 
fome  ominous  foretoken  of  misfortune  to  have  met  with 
fuch  a  infer  as  I  am.  Sidney. 

Fair  fon  of  Mars,  that  feek,  with  warlike  fpoil 
And  great  ate’nievements,  great  yourfelf  to  make, 
Vouchfafe  to  flay  your  Heed  for  humble  mifer's  fake.  Spcnf. 
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A  wretch' ;  a  mean  fellow  : 

Decrepit  mifer!  bale  ignoble  wretch  ! 

I  am  defcended  of  a  gentler  blood.  Shaliefpeare. 

A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity ;  one  who  in  wealth 
makes  himfelf  miierable  by  the  f^ir  of  poverty.  This  is 
the  only JbiJ'e  now  in  ufe. 

Though  flte  be  dearer  to  my  foul  than  reft 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  mifers  gold, 

Rather  than  wrong  Caftalio  I’d  forget  her.  Olway. 

No  filver  faints,  by  dying  mifers  given, 

Here  brib’d  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven  ; 

But  fuch  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raife, 

And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker’s  praife.  Pope. 

MIS'ERABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  mifer,  Lat.]  Unhappy; 
calamitous;  wretched. — There  will  be  a  future  ftate,  and 
then  how  miferable  is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in 
the  lurch !  South. 

O  nation  miferable, 

With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  fcepter’d  ! 

When  {halt  thou  fee  thy  wholeiome  days  again  ?  Shahefp. 

Wretched;  worthlefs. — Miferable  comforters  are  ye  all. 
Job  xvi.z. — Culpably  parfimonious  ;  ilingy. — Reafon  tells 
me,  that  it  is  more  mifery  to  be  covetous  than  to  be  poor, 
as  our  language,  by  a  peculiar  figniftcance  of  clialeft,  calls 
the  covetous  man  the  miferable  man.  South's  Sermons. — 
Defpicable;  wretched  ;  mean  :  as,  a  miferable  perfon. 

MIS'ERABLENESS,/  State  of  mifery.— His  profperity 
either  lhrivels  him  into  mifer ablenefs,  or  melts  him  into 
luxury.  Scott's  Chriftian  Life. 

MIS'ERABLY,  adv.  Unhappily;  calamitoufly. — Of  the 
five  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quarrelled,  one  of 
which  was  flain,  and  the  other  hanged  for  it;  the  third 
drowned  himfelf ;  the  fourth,  though  rich,  came  to  beg 
his  bread;  and  the  fifth  w'as  inferably  (tabbed  to  death. 
South. — Wretchedly;  meanly. — As  the  love  I  bear  you 
makes  me  thus  invite  you,  fo  the  fame  love  makes  me 
sihamed  to  bring  you  to  a  place,  where  you  lhall  be  fo 
(not  fpoken  by  ceremony  but  by  truth)  inferably  enter¬ 
tained.  Sidney. — Covetoufly.  Ainfwortli. 

MIS'ERDEN,  a  village  in  Gloucefterihire,  turn  miles 
and  a  half  from  Bifiey,  and  nine  from  Gloucefter.  Here 
is  a  park  feven  miles  in  circumference,  full  of  fine  beech- 
wood.  In  a  valley  in  this  park  is  a  mount  of  a  circular 
form,  (now  overgrown  with  trees,)  the  Icite  of  an  ancient 
caftle,  built  in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  part  of  the  moat 
which  encompalfed  the  building  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  and 
large  hewn  Hones  were  dug  up,  and  an  apartment  difco- 
vered  beneath  the  rnbbifh,  about  thirty  years  ago.  The 
manor-houfe,  which  Hands  upon  an  eminence  in  the  park, 
is  a  ftately  old  building. 

MISE'RE,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Superior  in  lat.  46.  14.  N.  Ion  89.  3.  W. 

MISERE'RE,  f.  [Lat.  have  mercy.]  The  name,  and 
firft  word,  of  one  of  the  penitential  pfalms  ;  being  that 
which  was  commonly  ufed  to  be  given  by  the  ordinary  to 
fuch  condemned  malefaftors  as  were  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy:  whence  it  is  alfo  called  th  tpfalm  of  mercy. 
But  thefe°peifons  are  not  now  called  upon  to  read. 

It  is  alfo  the ’firft  word  in  the  Latin  tranflation  of  the 
51ft  Pfalm,  and  has  been  elaborately  fet  to  mufic  by  all  the 
o-reat  compcfers  of  the  Romifti  church,  from  Paleftrina  to 
Jomelli  and  Haydn:  but  no  Miferere  has  been  fo  cele¬ 
brated  as  that  compoied  by  Gregorio  Allegri,  for  the 
pontifical  chapel  at  Rome,  in  1629;  which  has  continued 
to  be  folemnly  and  exquiiitely  performed  there  on  Wed- 
Tiefday  in  Pallion-weex,  and  on  Good  Friday.  See  Jo¬ 
melli,  and  Burney’s  PrefentState  of  Mufic  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Miserere  Mei,  denotes  a  kind  of  colic,  or  diforder  of 
the  inteftines,.in  which  the  excrements,  inftead  of  palling 
off  the  common  way,  are  often  thrown  up  by  the  mouth. 
This  horrid  diforder  is  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwile 
call  volvulus,  and  iliac  pajjion. 
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MISERICO'RDE,  f  [Fr.  mercy.]  The  name  of  the 
dagger,  which  w'as  formerly  the  conftant  companion  of 
the  fword,  at  leaft  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter.  Its  appellation 
derived  by  Fauchet,  the  French  antiquary,  either  from 
its  being  ufed  to  put  perfons  out  of  their  pain,  who  were 
irrecoverably  wounded,  or,  from  the  fight  of  it  cauiing 
thole  knights  who  were  overthrown  to  cry  out  for  quar¬ 
ter,  or  mercy.  After  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  daggers 
were  fcrevved  into  the  muzzles  of  the  muikets,  to  aniwer 
the  prefent  purpofe  of  the  bayonet. 

MISERICOR'DIA,  f  [Lat.  mercy.]  In  law,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  amerciament,  or  puniihment,  impofed  on  any  perfon 
for  an  offence.  It  is  thus  called,  according  to  Fitzher- 
bert,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  but  fmall,  and  lefs  than  that 
required  by  Magna  Charta.  If  a  perfon  be  outrageoufly 
amerced  in  a  court  that  is  not  of  record,  the  writ  called 
moderata  mfericordia  lies  for  moderating  the  amercement 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault. 

MISERREPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab : 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Etayah. 

MIS'ERY,  f.  [ miferia ,  Lat.  misere,  Fr.]  Wretchednefs ; 
unhappinefs. — Happinefs,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmoil 
pleafure  we  are  capable  of,  and  mifery  the  utmoft  pain. 
Locke. 

My  heart  is  drowm’d  with  grief, 

My  body  round  engirt  with  mifery.  Shaliefpeare' sHen.Ml. 

Calamity;  misfortune;  caufe  of  mifery  : 

When  wre  our  betters  fee  bearing  our  woes. 

We  fcarcely  think  our  miferies  our  foes.  Shaliefpeare. 
The  gods  from  heav’n  furvey  the  fatal  ftrife, 

And  mourn  the  miferies  of  human  life.  Dry  den's  JEneid. 

[From  mifer.']  Covetoufnefs ;  avarice.  Not  in  life.  Mifer 
now'  lignifies  not  an  unhappy,  but  a  covetous,  man ;  yet 
mifery  now  fignifies  not  covetoufnefs,  but  unhappinefs. — In 
a  iabrick  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  charge,  I  wifli  thirty 
pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exaft  model;  fora  little 
mifery  may  ealily  breed  fome  abfurdity  of  greater  charge, 
Wotton. 

He  look’d  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 

The  common  muck  o’  th’  world  :  he  covets  lefs 

Than  mifery  itfelf  would  give.  Shakejpeare's  Coriolanus. 

MIS'ERY  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  Maflachufett’s  Bay, 
between  Salem  and  Cape  Anne. 

MISESTEE'M,  f.  Difregard  ;  flight. 

To  MISFA'LL,  v.  n.  To  befall  unluckily: 

Thereat  Hie  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boaft, 

And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him  misfell.  Spenfer. 

To  MISFA'RE,  v.  n.  [mippapan,  Sax.]  To  be  in  an 
ill  ftate. — Ere  thou  fo  for  thyielf  misfare.  Gower. 

MISFA'RE,  f.  Illftate;  misfortune: 

Of  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  then  enquire 

The  whole  occafion  of  his  late  misfare.  Spenfer. 

To  MISFASH'ION,  v.  a.  To  form  wrong. — A  thing  in 
reafon  impoflible,  thorough  their  misfq/hioned  preconceit, 
appeared  unto  them  no  lefs  certain,  than  if  nature  had 
written  it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of 
God.  Hahewill  cm  Providence.  ^ 

MISFASH'IONING,  f.  The  a£l  of  forming  or  mak¬ 
ing  ill. 

MISFEASANCE,  f.  in  law,  a  mifdeed  or  trefpafs. 
Whence  alfo  misfeafor,  a  trefpaffer. 

MISFEA'SANT;  f.  A  trefpais. 

MISFEA'SOR,  J. '  A  trefpaffer. 

To  MISFEI'GN,  v.n.  To  feign  with  an  ill  defign 
Who  ail  this  while 

Amazed  ftands  lierfelfe  fo  mockt  to  fee 

By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile 

For  fo  niisfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee.  Sjienfer. 
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To  MISFOR'M,  v.  a.  To  put  in  an  ill  form: 

•ft 

His  monllrous  fcalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 

And  that  misformed  fliape  misfhaped  more.  Spenfcr . 

MISFORM'ING, /.  The  aft  of  forming  amifs. 
MISFOR'TUNE,  f.  Calamity;  ill  luck;  want  of  for¬ 
tune. — Fortune  thus  gan  fay,  Mifery  and  misfortune  is  all 
one;  and  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift.  Sidney. 

Confider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 

You’ll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  Addifun. 

Misfortune,  in  law.  See  Chance,  vol.  iv. 
MISFOR'TUNED,  adj.  Unfortunate;  attended  with 
misfortune. — Charity  hath  the  judging  of  fo  many  pri¬ 
vate  grievances  in  a  misfortuned  wedlock.  31ilton's  Tetra- 
chordon. 

MIS'GAB,  [Heb.  a  high  place.]  The  name  of  a  town. 
To  MISGIVE,  v.  a.  To  fill  with  doubt ;  to  deprive  of 
confidence.  It  is  uled  always  with  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun. — His  heart  mijgave  him,  that  thele  w'ere  fo  many 
meeting-houl’es ;  but,  upon  communicating  his  fulpicions, 
I  foon  made  him  eafy.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

As  Henry’s  late  prefaging  prophefy 

Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Richmond, 

So  doth  my  heart  mijgive  me  in  thele  conflifts 

What  may  befal  him,  to  his  harm  or  ours.  ShakeJ'peare. 

To  grant  or  give  improperly  or  amifs.  Not  ufual. — I  knew 
nothing  of  any  of  their  liberty  mifgiven  or  mifuled,  till 
about  a  fortnight  fince.  Ahp.  Laud's  Rem. 

MISGIV'ING,/!  Doubt;  difirufl. — If  a  confidence  thus 
qualified  and  informed  be  not  the  meafure  by  which  a 
man  may  take  a  true  eftimate  of  his  ablolution,  the  finner 
is  left  in  the  plunge  of  infinite  doubts,  fulpicions,  and 
mif givings,  both  a's  to  the  meafures  of  his  prefent  duty, 
and  the  final  ilfiues  of  his  future  reward.  South. 

MISGOT'TEN,  adj.  Unjuftly  obtained. — Leave,  fay- 
tor,  quickly  that  mifgotten  weft.  Spcnfer. 

To  MISGOVERN,  v.  a.  To  govern  ill;  to  adminifter 
unfaithfully. — Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  that  he  had 
mifgoverned  the  Hate,  and  inverted  his  treafures  to  his 
own  ufie.  Knolles. 

Mifgovern'd  both  my  kingdome  and  my  life, 

I  gave  myfelf  to  eafe,  to  lleepe,  and  finne.  Mir.  for  Magiji. 

MISGOVERNED,  adj.  Rude  ;  uncivilifed  : 

Rude  mifgovern'd  hands  from  window  tops 

Threw  dull  and  rubbilh  on  king  Richard’s  head.  Shaltefp. 

MISGOV'ERNANCE,  f.  Irregularity : 

Thy  mufe  too  long  flumbereth  in  lorrowing, 

Lulled  alleep  through  love’s  mijgover nance.  Spcnfer. 

MISGOVERNING,./!  The  aft  of  governing  wTong 
©r  amifs. 

'  MISGOVERNMENT,/  Ill  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs. — Men  lay  the  blame  of  thole  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  publick  mij government.  Ra¬ 
legh's  EJfays. — Ill  management. — Men  are  miferable,  if 
their  education  hath  been  fo  undifeiplined,  as  to  leave 
them  unfurnillied  of  Ikill  to  fpend  their  time;  but  moll 
miferable,  if  fuch  mifgovernment  and  unlkilfulnefs  make 
them  fall  into  vicious  company.  Bp.  Taylor. — Irregu¬ 
larity ;  inordinate  ^behaviour : 

There  is  not  chaftity  enough  in  language 
Without  offence  to  utter  them  :  thus,  pretty  lady, 

I’m  forry  for  thy  much  mifgovernment.  Shakejpeare. 

To  MISGRAFF',  v.  a.  To  graft  amifs.  See  Graff, 
vol.  viii. 

The  courfe  of  true  love  never  did  run  finooth  ; 

But  either  it  w'as  different  in  blood, 

Or  elfie  viifgraffed  in  refpeft  of  years.  Shakefpeare. 
MISGRAFTED,  adj.  Grafted  amifs.  Bailey. 
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To  MISGROU'ND,  v.a.  To  found  falfely. — Other  wife 
this  niij'grouuded  conceit  lhall  pals  with  us  as  a  glofs  of 
Burdeaux,  that  mars  the  text.  Bp.  Hall. 

From  me  no  pulpit,  no  mifgrounded  law, 

Nor  fcandal  taken,  lhall  this  crofs  withdraw.  Donne. 

MISGUI'DANCE,  f.  Falfe  direftion. — The  Nicene 
council  fixed,  the  equinox  the  twenty-firfl  of  March  for 
the  finding  out  of  Falter:  which  has  caufed  the  mifguid- 
ance  from  the  fun  which  we  lie  under  in  refpedl  of. Eafler, 
and  the  moveable  feafts.  Holder  on  Time. — Whofoever  de¬ 
ceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin  himfelf;  and  bycaufingan 
error  in  the  great  guide  of  his  aftion,  his  judgment,  he 
caufes  an  error  in  his  choice,  the  mijguidance  of  which 
mull  naturally  engage  him  to  his  deflruftion.  South. 

To  MISGUI'DE,  v.  a.  To  direft  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong 
way. — Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  fide  of 
a  queftion,  and  wholly  to  negleft  thofe  which  favour  the 
other,  is  wilfully  tcPmifguide  the  underflanding ;  and  is 
fo  far  from  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  de- 
bafes  it.  Lochc. 

Of  all  the  caufes  ivhich  confpire  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  judgment,  an;!  mifguide  the  mind. 

What  the  weak  head  with  Itrongeft  bias  rules. 

Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

MISGUI'DING, /!  The  aft  of  guiding  wrong. 
MIS'HAEL,  [Heb.  enquired  after.]  A  man’s  name. 
MI'SHAL,  [from  the  Heb.]  A  man’s  name.- 
MISH'AM,  [from  the  Heb.]  A  man’s  name. 
MISHAP',/  Ill  chance;  ill  luck;  calamity. — To  tell 
you  what  miferable  mijhaps  fell  to  the  young  prince  of 
Macedon  his  coufin,  I  lhould  too  much  fill  your  ears  with 
llrange  horrors.  Sidney. 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  llrength, 

And  mailer  thefe  mijhaps  with  patient  might.  Spenfcr. 

To  MISHAP'PEN,  v.  n.  To  happen  ill. — Affraid  lead 
to  themfelves  the  like  mijhappen  might.  Spcnfer. 
MISHA'VED,  adj.  Milbeliaved : 

But  like  a  mijliav'd  and  a  fullen  wench. 

Thou  pout’ll  upon  thy  fortunes  and  thy  love.  Shakefpeare. 

To  MISPIE'AR,  v.  n.  To  hear  imperfeftly  : 

It  is  not  fo  :  thou  hall  mifipoke,  mijhear'd; 

Be  well  advis’d,  tell  o’er  thy  tale  again.  Shakefpeare. 

MISHER'EBA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraea  :  120  miles 
fouth  of  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

MISH'MA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MISH'MASH,  f.  A  low  word.  A  mingle  or  hotch¬ 
potch.  Johnjbnfrom  Ainfworth. — It  feems,  however,  not 
to  have  been  fo  contemptible  as  is  infinuated.  It  is  the 
Su.  Goth,  mijk-majk ;  Teut.  mifeh-mafeh,  chaos;  mifehen, 
to  mix.  Nor  is  our  language  without  good  examples  of 
the  word,  though  Dr.  Johnlon  could  find  none.  Todd. — 
Their  language  [is]  a  mijh-majh  of  Arabic  and  Portu- 
guefe.  Herbert's  Travels. 

I  know  the  ingredients  juft  that  make  them  up 
Ali  to  loofie  grains,  the  fubtlelt  volatile  atoms, 

With  the  whole  mijh-mujh  of  their  compofition. 

Lee's  Princejs  of  Cleves. 

MISH'RAITE,  [from  the  Heb.]  One  of  a  people.  1  Chron. 
MISIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  :  levea. 
miles  north  of  Reggio. 

MISILME'RI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Palermo. 

MISINA'BE  HOU'SE,  a  llation,  or  faftory,  at  the- 
north  end  of  Mifinabe  Lake. 

MISINA'BE  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 
Ion.  84.  2.  W. 

To  MISINFER',  v.  a.  To  infer  wrong. — -Neltorius  teach¬ 
ing  rightly,  that  God  and  man  are  dillinft  natures,  did 
thereupon  mijinfer,  that  in  Chrift  thofe  natures  can  by 
no  conjunftion  make  one  perfon.  Hooker. 

MISINFER'RING, 
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.MISINFER'RING,  f.  The  aft  of  inferring  wrong. 

To  MISINFOR'M,  v.  a.  To  deceive  by  falfe  accounts. — 
Some  belonged  to  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that 
wicked  Simon  had  mifinformed.  a  Macc.  iii.  1 1. — By  no 
means  truft  to  your  fervants,  who  mifiead  you,  or  mi/in- 
form  you ;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon  yourfelf.  Bacon . 

Bid  her  well  beware, 

Left,  by  fome  fair-appearing  good  furpriz’d, 

She  diftate  falfe;  and  mifvnform  the  will 

To  do  what  God  exprefsly  hath  forbid.  Milton. 

To  MISINFOR'M,  v.  n.  To  make  falfe  information. — 
You  mijinform  againft  him  for  concluding  with  the  pa- 
pifts ;  you  find  it  not  in  him.  Montagu's  Appeal  to  Cafar. 

MISINFORMATION,  f.  Falfe  intelligence  ;  falfe  ac¬ 
counts. — Let  not  fuch  be  difcouraged  as  deferve  well,  by 
mifinformation  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  envy  or  treachery.. 
Bacon. — The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  againft  an  infulting  bafenefs,  when 
backed  with  greatnels,  and  let  on  by  mijinformation. 
South's  Sermons. 

MISINFOR'MER,  f.  One  who  fpreads  falfe  informa¬ 
tion. — I  plainly  told  the  lord  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
that  rather  than  be  obnoxious  to  thole  flanderous  tongues 
of  his  mifinformers,  I  would  call  up  my  rochet.  Bp.  Hall. 

MISINFORMING,  f.  The  aft  of  giving  wrong  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  MISINSTRUC'T,  v.  a.  To  inftruft  improperly;  to 
teach  to  a  wrong  purpofe. — Touching  them  for  whom 
we  crave  that  mercy  which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  us 
not  think  that  our  Saviour  did  mifivJlruB  his  dilciples, 
willing  them  to  pray  for  the  peace  even  of  fuch  as  Ihould 
be  uncapable  of  fo  great  a  bleffing.  Hooker. 

MISINSTRUC'TION,  J'.  Inftruftion  to  an  evil  pur¬ 
pofe. — They  include  the'  idolatries,  and  all  other  mif- 
carriages,  which  they  know  not  themfelves  guilty  of,  by 
reafon  of  the  blind  mijhftrudions  of  their  church.  Mores 
Antidote  aguinjl  Idolatry. 

MISINTEL'LIGENCE,  /!  Mifunderftanding;  difagree- 
ment. — He  lamented  the  mijintelligence  he  oblerved  to  be 
between  their  majefties.  Clarendon. — Mifinformation  ;  falfe 
accounts. 

To  MISINTER'PRET,  v.  a.  To  explain  to  a  wrong 
fenfe,  or  wrong  intention. — The  gentle  reader  rells  happy 
to  hear  the  worthieft  works  mif interpreted,  the  cleared 
aftions  obfcured,  and  the  innocenteft  life  traduced.  Ben 
Jvnjhn: — -After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
feveral  paflages  mifquoted  and  mifmterpreted.  Arbuthnot 
on  Coins. 

MISINTERPRETATION,  f.  Wrong  explanation. — • 
Their  mifinterpretation  of  the  law,  alluded  unto,  argues 
no  lefs.  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of  Conference. 

MISINTER'PRETERjJ!  One  who  explains  to  a  W'rong 
fenfe,  cr  wrong  intention.— Whom  as  a  mifnterpreter  of 
Chrift  I  openly  proteft  againft,  and  provoke  him  to  the 
trial  of  this  truth  before  all  the  world.  Milton. 

MISINTER'PRETLNG,  f.  The  aft  of  interpreting 
wrong. 

To  MISJOI'N,  v.  a.  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly: 

In  Reafon’s  abfence,  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but,  misjoining  drapes, 

Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  moll  in  dreams  ; 
Ill-matching  words,  and  deeds,  long  pall,  or  late.  Milton. 

MISJOI'NING,  /  The  aft  of  joining  wrong. 

MISITH'EUS,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law  to  the  emperor 
Gordian,  whofe  counfels  and  aftions  he  guided  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation.  He  was  facrificed  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Phiiip,  a  wicked  fenator,  who  fucceeded  him  as 
prefedl  of  the  prtetorian  guards.  He  died  A.  D.  243,  and 
left  all  his  poffeffions  to  be  appropriated  for  the  good  of 
the  public. 

MISl'TRA,  or  Mis'tra,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  ;  defended  by  a  caftlc  on  a  rock,  which  is 
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faid  to  be  impregnable.  The  Chriftians  have  here  feveral 
churches,  the  Jews  three  fynagogues,  and  the  Turks  a  fu- 
perb  mofque  and  hofpital.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  arch- 
biflrop  ;  and  the  refidence  of  a  bey,  an  aga,  and  a  way- 
wode.  It  is  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Argos,  forty 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Navarin,  and  fixty  fouth  of  Corinth. 
Lat.  36.  55.  N.  Ion.  23.  o.  E. 

Mr.  Galt  is  the  lateft  traveller  from  whom  we  have  a 
defcription  of  this  claffic  ground.  He  informs  us,  that 
Miftra,  though  generally  deferibed  as  the  fucceffor  of  the 
ancient  Sparta,  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  extenfive  piles  of  ruins  which  are  properly  confi- 
dered  as  the  remains  of  that  more  famous  city.  The  mo¬ 
dern  town  itfelf  is  alfo  fall  becoming  anobjeft  of  curiofity 
for  the  wandering  antiquaries.  Not  above  the  fourth 
part  of  it  is  inhabited  ;  and  churches,  mofques,  and  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  are  tumbling  to  pieces.  The  church,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Perileptos,  and  which,  with  their  innate 
propenfity  to  exaggeration,  they  fay  was  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful  in  the  world,  is  far  gone  into  decay,  and  never 
could  have  been  an  objeft  of  admiration  to  any  traveller 
from  the  weftward.  Before  the  late  Ruffian  war,  in  which 
the  Morea  was  attacked,  the  population  of  Miftra  was  rec  - 
koned  at  twelve  thouland  fouls,  (Mr.  Pouqueville  fays 
1 5,000.)  and,  from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  town,  I 
Ihould  think  this  eftimate  not  greatly  beyond  the  truth. 
At  prefent,  the  number  of  two  thoufand  is  fufficient  to 
include  everyone  in  the  town  and  fuburbs.  Among  the 
ruinous  buildings  of  Miltra,  feveral  fragments  of  fculp- 
ture,  the  works  of  the  claffic  ancients,  are  feen.  We  were 
lhown  a  magnificent  larcophagus,  adorned  with  figures, 
and  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  vine :  it  ferves  as  the 
trough  to  a  fountain,  and  has  been  much  defaced  by  the 
pitchers  of  the  water-carriers.  The  governor’s  apartment, 
in  which  he  was  fitting,  in  company  with  feveral  other 
Turks,  was  a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  condition  of  the  town. 
The  windows  were  falling  from  the  falhes;  and,  the  greatell 
part  of  the  panes  being  broken,  the  vacancies  were  fup- 
plied  with  paper.  The  fituation  of  the  archbilhop’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  Angularly  fine  :  it  Hands  high,  on  the  fide  of  the 
hill  On  which  the  town  is  built,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  long  hollow'  valley  of  Sparta,  the  moll  fertile 
and  beautiful  traft  of  the  Morea.  Mr.  Galt  of  courfe 
went  to  fee  the  ruins  of  Sparta.  The  imagination,  with¬ 
out  much  effort,  in  furveying  the  environs,  may  form  an 
idea  of  an  extenfive  town ;  though  the  remains  are  co¬ 
vered  with  grafs.  The  city  of  the  Hern  and  warlike 
Spartans  has  become  a  w'alk  for  harmlefs  ffieep.  “  The 
ruins  which  we  examined  have  been,  originally,  buildings 
conftrufted  with  the  fragments  of  more  ancient  and 
fplendid -edifices.  We  faw,  flicking  in  one  of  the  walls, 
feveral  broken  pieces  of  elegant  fluted  columns,  and  part 
of  a  frize,  ornamented  with  grapes  and  wheat-ears,  that, 
probably,  once  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Ceres.” 

M.  Pouqueville’s  “  Travels”  were  made  more  than  ten 
years  previous  to  Mr.  Galt’s  “  Voyages  and  Travels,” 
though  publilhed  after  them.  From  him  we  learn,  that 
the  Eurotas  is  here  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  is  croffed  by  a  Hone-bridge  of  fix  arches.  In 
fummer,  it  almoft  hides  itfelf  among  the  reeds  growung 
on  its  banks  ;  but  in  winter,  on  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
in  the  mountains,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  heavy  rain,  its 
bed  is  foon  filled,  and  it  ruffies  down  with  a  grand  and  im¬ 
petuous  torrent.  The  lofty  chain  of  Taygetus  fupplies 
the  ftreams  which  feed  the  Eurotas,  and  may  be  ccnfidered 
as  the  great  natural  bulwark  of  Laconia  on  the  weft. 
This  ridge,  in  its  whole  length  from  the  centre  of  the 
Peloponnelus  to  Cape  Tenarus  or  Matapan,  extends  near¬ 
ly  feventy  miles.  The  modern  Greeks  give  it  the  name 
of  Pentcdaktylon,  from  the  confpicuous  appearance  of  five 
particular  fummits.  Two  leagues  fouth  of  the.  iite  of 
Sparta,  is  a  celebrated  defile  or  paifage  called  “  The  Gates,” 
by  w’hich  the  Lacedaemonians  were  accuftomed  to  march 
their  troops  to  the  invafion  of  Meffenia ;  and  a  pals,  fome- 
wliat  fimilar,  divided  on  the  north  the  refpeft.ive  territo¬ 
ries 
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ries. of  Tegea  and  Sparta.  Both  defiles  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Hermeum,  from  a  ftatue  of  Mercury  which 
was  placed  in  a  central  part  of  each.. 

The  people  of  Mifitra  and  the  neighbourhood,  though 
not  quite  fo  independent  as  their  countrymen  on  the 
hills,  are  much  lefs  in  a  ftate  of  fubjedtion  to  the  Turks 
than  the  Greeks  to  the  northward.  M.  Pouqueville  thus 
defcribes  them  :  “  They  are  tall  in  (lature,  their  features 
are  mafculine  and  regular ;  they  are  the  only  Greeks  of 
the  Morea  who  look  up  to  the  Turks  with  an  eye  of 
manly  confidence,  as  if  feeling  themfelves  their  equals  ; 
nor  can  this  be  otherwife,  as  they  are  brave  even  to  ralh- 
nefs.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  add  that  they  have  an  innate 
inclination  to  rapine,  which,  joined  to  a  fort  of  natural 
ferocity,  renders  them  extremely  vindidtive  and  danger¬ 
ous  ?”  He  adds  ;  “  The  Laconians  differ  as  much  in 
manners  as  in  drefs  from  the  Arcadians  their  neighbours. 
The  latter  carry  the  fcrip  and  the  crook,  and  lead  a  per¬ 
fectly  paftoral  life ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ling  of  combats,  are  of  a  lively  and  reftlefs  character, 
and  eafily  irritated.  The  Arcadian,  attached  to  his  val¬ 
leys  and  his  rivulets,  fees  nothing  beyond  his  own  ho¬ 
rizon  :  the  Laconian,  more  haughty,  endowed  with  greater 
energy,  has  no  wifti  fo  dear  to  his  heart  as  to  fee  the  Turks 
humiliated.  The  one,  clothed  in  white  woollen  fpun  and 
woven  by  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  makes 
mats,  draws  the  oil  from  his  olives,  preffes  the  juice  from 
his  grapes,  milks  his  ewes  and  his  goats,  brings  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  induftry  to  fell  in  the  town,  and,  content  with 
the  little  gains  that  they  procure  him,  returns  peaceably 
and  contentedly  to  his  bowers.  His  neighbour  of  Tay- 
getes  manufactures  arms,  clothes  himfelf  with  fluffs,  the 
dark  colours  of  which  are  emblematic  of  his  character, 
handles  the  axe,  mingles  with  caravans,  goes  on  military 
expeditions,  feeks  dangers,  and  in  them  feems  to  find 
his  true  element.” 

To  MISJUD'GE,  v.n.  To  form  falfe  opinions ;  to  judge 
ill. — By  allowing  himfelf  in  what  is  innocent,  he  breeds 
offence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neighbour.  Atterbury. 
Too  long  misjudging  have  I  thought  thee  wife ; 

But  lure  relentlels  folly  fteels  thy  breaft.  Pope . 

To  MISJUD'GE,  v.  a.  To  miftake;  to  judge  ill  of. — 
Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  mifcarriage  draw's  pity 
after  it ;  but,  when  we  are  tranfported  by  pride,  our  ruin 
lies  at  our  own  door.  L'Eftrange. 

MISJUD'GING,  J\  The  aCt  of  judging  erroneoufly. 

MISJUD'GMENT,  J\  Unjuft  judgment ;  unjuft  deter¬ 
mination.' — Nobody  will  dare  to  ceniure  that  popular  part 
of  the  tribunal,  whofe  only  reftraint  on  misjudgment  is  the 
cenfure  of  the  public.  Burke  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

To  MISKEN',  v.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of ;  to  mifunder- 
ftand ;  not  to  know. 

MIS'KIN,  f.  A  little  bagpipe.  Bailey. — Now  would  I 
tune  my  mijkins  on  this  green.  Drayton. 

To  MISKIN'DLE,  v.  a.  To  inflame  rafhly  ;  to  animate 
to  an  ill  purpofe. — Such  is  the  mi/kindled  heat  of  fome 
unruly  fpirits.  Bp.  Hall. 

To  MISKNO'W,  v.a.  NottoJcnow;  to  be  ignorant 
of.— There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more 
mijknow  than  themfelves.  SeaJ'onable  Sermons. 

MIS'KO,  an  ifland  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  Chaleur  Bay. 

MIS'KOTZ,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  thirty  miles  weft  of 
Tokay. 

MISLA'VA,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Libeten. 

To  MISLAY',  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. — The 
fault  is  generally  mi/laid  upon  nature  j  and  there  is  often 
a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want 
of  a  due  improvement.  Locke. 

Mean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mijlay'd, 

And  from  beneath  my  head  my  fword  convey’d.  Drydcn. 
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MISLAY'ER,  J.  One  that  puts  in  the  wrong  place. — 
The  mijluyer  of  a  mere-ftone  is  to  blame  :  but  it  is  the 
unjuft  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land-marks, 
when  he  defineth  amifs  of  lands  and  property.  Bacon's 
Ejj'ays. 

MISLAY'ING,  f.  The  aCt  of  mifplacing ;  of  laying  in 
the  wrong  place. 

To  MIS'LE,  Mizzle,  or  Meazle,  v.  n.  To  rain  in  im¬ 
perceptible  drops,  like  a  thick  mill ;  properly  mijlle.— 
The  air  feels  more  moift  when  the  water  is  in  fmall  than 
in  great  drops  ;  in  meazling  and  foaking  rain  than  in  great 
Ihowers.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. — The  very  fmall  drops  of  a 
mijling  rain,  defcending  through  a  freezing  air,  do  each 
of  them  fhoot  into  one  of  thole  figured  icicles.  Grew's 
Cojmology. — This  cold  precipitates  the  vapours  either  in 
dews,  or,  if  the  vapours  more  copioully  afcend,  they  are 
condenfed  into  mijling ,  or  into  Ihowers  of  fmall  rain, 
falling  in  numerous,  thick,  fmall,  drops.  Derham's  Phyjico- 
Theology.  % 

Ynough  thou  mourned  haft: 

Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hie  we  homeward  faff,  Speitfcr. 

In  mijling  days,  when  I  my  threlher  heard. 

With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair’d.  Gay. 

To  MISLE'AD,  v.  a.  preterite  and  part,  paflive,  mijlcd. 
To  guide  a  wrong  way  ;  to  betray  to  mifchief  or  miftake. 
— The  imagination,  which  is  of  limple  perception,  doth 
never  of  itfelf,  and  direCtly,  mijlead  us  ;  yet  it  is  the  almoft 
fatal  means  of  our  deception.  Glanville's  Scepjis. — What¬ 
ever  necelfity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real  blifs,  the 
fame  necelfity  eftablilhes  fufpence,  and  fcrutiny  of  each 
fuccelfive  delire,  whether  the  fatisfaCtion  of  it  does  not 
interfere  with  our  true  happincfs,  and  mijlead  us  from  it. 
Locke. 

’Tis  hard  to  fay,  if  greater  w'ant  of  Ikill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 

But  of  the  two  lefs  dangerous  is  th’  offence 

To  tire  our  patience,  than  mijlead  our  fenfe.  Pope. 

MISLE'ADER,  J\  One  that  leads  to  ill. — They  have 
dilclaimed  and  abandoned  thofe  heretical  phantafies 
touching  our  Saviour,  wherein  by  their  mijleaders  they  had 
been  anciently  plunged.  Brerewood  on  Languages. 

When  thou  dolt  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  (halt  be  as  thou  waft. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  nry  riots  ; 

Till  then  I  banifh  thee  on  pain  of  death, 

As  I  have  done  the  reft  of  my  mijleaders.  Shakefpeare. 

MISLE'ADING,  f.  The  act  of  leading  wrong  ;  of  de¬ 
ceiving. 

MISLEAR'NED,  adj.  Not  really  or  properly  learned. 
— Such  is  this  which  you  have  here  propounded  on  the 
behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  feems  a  mijlearned  advocate 
would  fain  bear  up  in  a  courfe  altogether  unjuftifiable. 
Bp.  Hall. 

To  MISLEE'KE,  v.  a.  [feems  for  rhyme’s  fake  put  fori 
Millike : 

But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thruft  away  ; 

For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  feeke  j 
But  rather  ftrove  extremities  to  way, 

Th’  one  to  diminilh,  th’  other  for  to  eeke  : 

For  of  the  meane  he  greatly  did  mijleeke.  Spenfer. 

MIS'LEN,  f.  [See  Mastlin.]  Mixed  corn  :  as,  wheat 
and  rye. — They  commonly  fow  thofe  lands  with  wheat, 
mi/len,  and  barley.  Mortimer's  Hujlandry. 

MIS'LETOE.  See  Mistletoe. 

To  MISLI'KE,  v.a.  [mij-lician,  Sax.J  To  difapprove ; 
to  be  not  pleated  with ;  to  diflike. — It  was  hard  to  fay, 
whether  he  more  liked  his  doings,  or  mijlihed  the  eftedt  of 
his  doings.  Sidney. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge  : 

If  thou  mjlike  him,  thou  conceiv’d  him  not. 
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To  MISLEKE,  v.  n.  Not  to  be  pletifed  with.— They 
made  (port,  and  I  laughed;  they  mifpronounced,  and  I 
mi  (liked.  Milton's  A  pel.  for  Smeflymnnns. 

.  MISLEKE,  f  Difapprobati.on ;  diflike: 

Their  angry  geftures  with  nit  (like  difclofe 

How  much  his  fpeech  offends  their  noble  ears.  Fairfax. 

MISLI'KER  f.  One  that  difapproves. — Open  flatterers 
of  great  men,  privy  mi  filters  of  good  men,  fair  fpeakers 
with  finding  countenances.  Ajckam. 

MIS'LING,  adj.  Spoken  of  rain  that  defeends  in  fmall 
drops,  like  mill.  See  To  Misle. 

To  MISUV'JE,  v.  u.  To  live  ill. — The  mifiving  Chriftian 
crucifies  Chrift  again.  Bp.  Hall. 

Should  not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good. 

Eke  cherifh  his  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  flood  ? 

For,  if  he  mi  (live  in  leudnefs  and  luft, 

Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  truft.  Spenfer'sShep.  Cal. 

MISLIWEC'ZEK  (Jofeph),  fon  of  a  miller  in  Bohemia, 
not  far  from  Prague,  a  twin,  born  in  1737.  The  brothers 
refembled  each  other  fo  much,  that  their  father  was  fre¬ 
quently  uncertain  to  which  of  them  he  was  fpeaking. 
They  were  both  brought  up  to  the  father’s  trade  ;  but 
jofeph,  in  learning  muiic  at  the  common  reading  and 
writing  fchool,  as  all  Bohemian  children  do,  difcovered 
uncommon  genius  and  love  for  the  art.  And  his  father 
was  fcarcely  dead  before  he  quitted  the  miller’s  trade,  and 
went  to  Prague,  where  he  ftudied  mufic  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  he  fhortly  compofed  fix  fymphonies,  one  each  month, 
from  January  to  June.  In  1763,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  had  leflons  from  Pifcette  ;  and  afterwards  to 
Parma,  where  he  compofed  his  firft  opera,  which  fucceed- 
ed  fo  much  as  to  procure  him  a  call  to  Naples,  where  the 
opera  of  Belerofonte  fo  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in  Italy, 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  he  brought  nine  operas  on  the 
ftage ;  among  which,  Olimpiade,  in  1778,  was  particu¬ 
larly  admired,'  efpecially  the  air,  Si  circa  fi  dice.  Soon 
after  the  performance  of  Belerofonte,  he  went  to  Venice 
as  a  mafter,  where  he  had  been  before  only  a  fcholar,  and 
now  was  as  well  received  as  elfewhere.  Then  he  removed 
to  Pavia,  and  thence  to  Munich  in  1779,  and  returned  to 
Naples  a  fecond  time.  About  1780,  Fortune  turned  her 
back  upon  him :  the  opera  of  Armida,  which  he  fet  for 
Milan,  was  performed  but  once,  in  which  almoft  every 
thing,  except  a  bravura  air  for  Marchefi,  was  hilled. 
Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  unfortunate 
before,  and  where  lie  met  with  new  dilgrace  in  1781  ;  in 
which  city,  after  compofing  for  different  theatres  of  Italy 
thirty  operas,  befides  oratorios,  and  inftrumental  mufic  of 
all  kinds,  he  died,  in  1782,  in  mortification  and  indigent 
circumflances.  Burney. 

MIS'LOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  lordlhip  of 
Plefiz,  on  the  borders  of  Poland  ;  eighteen  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Plefz,  and  thirty-two  weft  of  Cracow.  Lat. 
50.  13.  N.  Ion.  19.  5.  E. 

MISLUCK',  f.  Misfortune;  bad  luck. — Poor  man  !  it 
was  his  mifuck  to  marry  that  wicked  wife.  Wodreophe's 
French  and  Jfnglijk  Grammar. 

To  MISMANAGE,  v.  a.  To  manage  ill. — The  debates 
of  princes’  councils  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifmanaged, 
fince  thofe  who  have  a  great  ftroke  in  them  are  not  always 
perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm.  Locke. 

MISMANAGEMENT,  /  Ill  management ;  ill  con¬ 
duct. — It  is  mifmanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reafon  to  complain  of  in  thofe  that  differ. 
Locke. 

The- falls  of  favourites,  projefts  of  the  great, 

Qf  old  ■mij managements,  taxations  new 

AH  neither  wholly  falfe,  nor  wholly  true.  Pope. 

MISMANAGING,  /  The  aft  of  managing  wrong. 

To  MISMA-RK',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token. 
—Things  are.  mifrydrked  in  contemplation  and  life,  for 
want  of  application  or  integrity.  Collier  on  Human  Reafon. 
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To  MISMATCH',  v.  a.  To  match  unfuitably  : 

What !  at  my  years  forfaken  !  had  I  been 
Ugly,  or  old,  inifinatch'd  to  my  defines, 

My  natural  defe6ts  had  taught  me'. 

To  fit  me  down  contented.  Southern's  Spartan  Dame. 

MISMATCHING,  /  The  aft  of  matching  wrong. 

To  MISME'TRE,  v.n.  To  deftroy  the  metre  by  a  falfe 
pronunciation.  Chaucer. 

MIS'NA,  a  river  of  Bofnia,  which  runs  into  the  Bofnia 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Serajo. 

To  MISNA'ME,  v.  a.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name.— 
They  make  one  man’s  fancies,  or  perhaps  failings,  confin¬ 
ing  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as  fuch  to  their  fuc- 
ceeders,  who  are  bold  to  mifname  all  unobfequioufnefs  to 
their  incogitancy,  prefumption.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

MISNA'MING,  /  The  ad’c  of  giving  a  wrong  appel¬ 
lation. 

■  MIS'NIA.  See  Meissen,  in  this  volume. 

MISNO'MER,  /  [French.]  In  law,  a  wrong  name  ;  by 
which  an  indiftment,  or  any  other  aft,  may  be  vacated. 
—A  plea  in  abatement  is  principally  for  a  mijhofmer,  a 
wrong  name  or  falfe  addition  to  the  prifoner.  Blachfone. 

To  MISOBSER'VE,  v.  a.  Not  to  obferve  accurately. — 
They  underhand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language  ;  and,  if 
I  mifobferve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  crea¬ 
tures  fooner  than  is  imagined.  Locke  on  Education. 

MISOBSER'VIMG,  f.  The  aft  of  neglefting  ;  of  ob- 
ferving  erroneoufly. 

MISOCHEM'IST,  /  [from  the  Gr.  yio-ea,  to  hate,  and 
chemifi. ]  One  who  profelfes  to  be  an  enemy  to  chemiftry. 
Scott. 

MISOG'AMIST,  /  [from  the  Gr.  picta,  to  hate  ;  and 
yctp.o$,  marriage.]  One  who  is  an  enemy  to  matrimony. 

MISOG'AMY,  f.  An  averfion  to  matrimony. 

MISOG'YNIST,  /  [from  the  Gr.  pnra,  to  hate,  and 
ywn,  a  woman.]  A  woman-hater.— Junius,  at  the  firft 
little  better  than  a  mifogynift,  was  afterwards  fo  altered 
from  himfelf,  that  he  fucceffively  married  four  wives. 
Fuller's  Holy  State. — The  hardeft  tafk  is  to  perfuade  the 
erroneous  obftinate  mifogynift,  or  woman-hater,  that  any 
difeourfe  acknowledging  their  worth  can  go  beyond  poe¬ 
try.  Whitlock. 

MISOG'YNY,/  Hatred  of  women. 

MISOLO'GIO,  a  town  of  the  Morea,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Carnia,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is 
fituated  on  a  fwampy  flat,  fcarcely  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  An  extenfive  (hallow  reaches  along  the  coaft  for 
many  miles,  and  is  paled  in  fora  mere,  and  kept  in  re¬ 
pair  by  the  farmers  of  the  fifhery.  This  Afhery  was  farmed 
in  1 81 1  by  forty  perfons,  who  pay  to  the  vizier  Ali  Pacha 
upwards  of  3500k  fterling.  In  Mifologio  one  of  the  priefts 
teaches  Greek ;  and  the  children,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  are  taught  writing,  & c.  by  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  inhabitants  wear  the  Albanian  drefs  ;  and,  though 
they  grievoufly  complain  of  the  taxes,  they  admit  the 
juftice  and  vigour  of  Ali  Pacha’s- government.  The  town 
has  a  fmall  fortification  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the 
fliore.  The  articles  exported  from  Mifologio  are  flmilar 
to  thofe  which  are  ufually  fent  from  Patras  and  Lepanto. 
It  has  lately  begun  to  fend  wool  to  Sicily,  which  wool  is 
low-priced,  but  not  fo  inferior  in  quality  as  might  be 
fuppofed  from  the  rates  at  which  it  is  fold. 

MESON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Sifteron. 

MISOPO'NIS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  p.i crsa,  to  hate,  and 
wovos,  labour.]  One  who  hates  labour. 

MISOPINION,  /  Erroneous  notion. — We  are  as  apt 
as  thofe,  that  fee  through  a  milt,  to  think  them  greater 
than  they  are  :  every  fault  is  a  crime,  where  mj'opinion  is 
an  herefy.  Bp.  Hall. 

To  MISOR'DER,  v.  a.  To  conduft  ill  ;  to  manage  ir¬ 
regularly. — Few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by  reafon 
of  their  mifordered  life  when  they  were  young .  AJ'cltam. 
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The  time  mfforder'd  doth  in  common  fenfe 
Ci'owd  us,  and  crufh  us  to  this  monftrous  form, 

To  hold  our  fafety  up.  Shtffafpeurc's  Hen.  IV. 

MISOR'DER,  J.  Irregularity;  diforderly  proceedings. 
— When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  Second,  that 
his  uncles,  who  fought  to  reform  the  miforclers  of  his 
counfellors,  were  affembled  in  a  wood  near  unto  the  court, 
he  merrily  demanded  of  one  Sir  Hugh  a  Linne,  who  had 
been  a  good  military  man,  but  was  then  fomewliat  dif- 
traught  of  his  wits,  what  he  would  advife  him  to  do  ? 
Miie  out,  quoth  Sir  Hugh,  and  flay  than  every  mother’s 
fon  ;  and,  when  thou  haftfo  done,  thou  haft  killed  all  the 
faithful  friends  thou  haft  in  England.  Camden's  Remains. 

MISOR'DERING,  j\  The  aft  of  ordering  wrong. 

MISOR'DERLY,  adj.  Irregular;  unlawful. — His  over¬ 
much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  feek  fome  mijbrderly 
fhift,  to  be  helped  by  fome  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted 
by  fome  other  fcholar.  Afcham's  Schoolmajier. 

MIS'PACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  lordfliip  of  Up¬ 
per  Waldeck  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Weilhaim,  and  twenty- 
feven  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Munich. 

MIS'PAR,  [from  the  Heb.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIS'PARATH,  [from  the  Heb.]  A  man’s  name. 

To  MISPELL',  or  Mis-spell,  v.  a.  To  I  pel  1  wrong. — 
She  became  a  profeft  enemy  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fcarce  ever  wTote  a  letter  to  liiin  without  wilfully  mijpelling 
his  name.  SpeSlator. 

MISPELL'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  fpelling  wrong. 

To  MISPEN'D,  v.  a.  preterite  and  part,  paflive,  mifpent. 
To  fpend  ill ;  to  wafte  ;  to  conlume  to  no  purpofe  ;  to 
throw  away. — What  a  deal  of  cold  bufinefs  doth  a  man 
mifpend  the  better  part  of  life  in  !  In  fcattering  complL 
ments,  tendering  viftts,  gathering  and  venting  news. 
Ji.  Jonfon's  Difcoveries. — Let  him  now  endeavour  to  re¬ 
deem  what  he  hath  mijpent  by  employing  more  of  that  lei- 
fure  in  this  duty  for  the  future.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. — 
He  who  hath  lived  with  the  greateft  care  will  find,  upon  a 
review  of  his  time,  that  he  has  fomething  to  redeem  ;  but 
he  who  has  mijpent  much  has  ftill  a  greater  concern. 
Rogers. — Wife  men  retrieve,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  every 
mifpent  or  unprofitable  hour  which  has  flipped  from  them. 
Rogers. 

Firft  guilty  confidence  does  the  mirrour  bring. 

Then  fharp  remorfe  fhoots  out  her  angry  fling  ; 

And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themfelves  atftrife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mijpent  luxurious  life.  Dryden. 

To  wafte,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  : 

Now  let  the  arched  knife  their  tliirfty  limbs 
Diflever,  for  the  genial  moifture  due 
To  apples  otherwife  mifpends  itfelf 
In  barren  twigs.  Philips. 

MISPEN'DER,  f.  One  who  fpends  ill  or  prodigally. — 
I  fufpeft  the  excellency  of  thofe  men’s  parts  who  are  dif- 
folute,  and  carelefs  mifpenders  of  their  time.  Norris. 

MISPEN'DING,  J'.  The  aft  of  wafting  ;  the  aft  of  la- 
vifhing  away. 

MISPEN'CE,  f.  Wafte  ;  lofs ;  ill  employment. — The 
mifpence  of  our  time,  the  wafting  our  talents,  and  the 
negleft  of  that  immediate  duty  and  worfhip  we  owe  to 
Almighty  God,  are,  I  fear,  matters  which  are  feldom  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  us.  KillingheelC  s  Sermons. — Since  we  find 
ourfelves  guilty  of  the  iinfull  mijpenje  of  our  good  hours, 
let  us,  whiles  we  have  fpace,  obtain  of  ourfelves  to  be 
carefull  of  redeeming  that  precious  time  which  we  have 
loft.  Bp.  Hall. 

To  MISPERSUA'DE,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  a  wrong  no¬ 
tion.1 — Shall  we  give  fentence  of  death  inevitable  againft 
all  thofe  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  which,  being  mif- 
per funded ,  died  in  the  errour  of  free-will  ?  Hooker  on  Jujii- 
‘fication. 

MISPERSUA'SION,  J.  Wrong  notion;  falfe  opinion. 
— Some  mifperfuufions  concerning  the  Divine  Attributes 
tend  to  the  corrupting  men’s  manners.  Decay  of  Piety. 
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MISPIL'LION,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Delaware  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dover. 

MISPIL'LION  CREEK,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware  Bay  in  lat.  38.59.  N. 
Ion.  75.  25.  W. 

lo  MISPLA'CE,  v  a.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place. — He 
mjplaced  nis  confidence,  took  hypocrify  tor  fidelity,  and 
fio  relied  upon  the  fervices  of  a  pack  of  villains.  South. 
What  little  arts  govern  the  world  !  we  need  not 
An  unarm’d  enemy  or  corrupted  friend, 

When  fervice  but  mifplac'd,  or  love  miftaken, 

Perform  the  work.  ‘  Denham's  Sophy. 

MISPLA'CING,  f.  The  aft  of  laying  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  MISPOI'NT,  v.  a.  To  confute  fentences  by^wrong 
punftuation. 

MISPOIN'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  pointing  wrong. 

lo  MISPRIN'T,  v.  a.  To  print  w'rong. — The  cafe  is 
mis-printed.  Hale's  H.  P.  C. 

MISPRIN'T,  J.  An  error  of  the  prefs. 

MISPRIN' LING,  _/.  The  aft  of  printing  wrong. 

To  MISPRI'SE,  v.  a.  [Sometimes  it  fignifies  miftaken, 
from  the  French  verb  mejprendre;  fometimes  undervalued 
or  difdained,  from  the  French  verb  meprifer.  Hanmer. — It 
is  in  both  fenfes  wholly  obfolete.]  To  miftake  : 

You  fpend  your  paflion  on  a  mijpris'd  mood  ; 

I  am  not  guilty  of  Lyfander’s  blood.  Shahefpeare. 

To  flight ;  to  fcorn  ;  to  defpife. — He’s  fo  much  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  efpecially  of  my  own  people  who  beft 
knew  him,  that  I  am  altogether  mijpris'd.  ShaheJ'peare. 

Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head  ; 

By  the  mijprifing  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 

For  the  contempt  of  empire.  Shahefpeare. 

MISPRIS'ION,  J'.  [from  mifprife .]  Scorn  ;  contempt. 
Not  in  uje: 

Here,  take  her  hand, 

Proud  fcornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift! 

That  doth  in  vile  mifprifion  fliackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  deleft.  Shahefpeare. 

Miftake;  mifconception.  Not  in  nje. — We  feel  fitch  or 
fuch  a  fentiment  within  us,  and  herein  is  no  cheat  or  mil- 
prijiGn  ;  it  is  truly  fo,  and  our  fenfe  concludes  nothing  of 
its  rife.  Glanville's  Scepjis. 

Thou  haft  miftaken  quite, 

And  laid  thy  love-juice  on  fome  true-love’s  fight; 

Of  thy  mijprifiofi  mull  perforce  enfue 
Some  true  love  turn’d,  and  not  a  falfe  turn’d  true.  Shaliefp. 
In  common  law,  it  fignifies  negleft,  negligence,  or  over¬ 
fight. — Mifprifion  of  treafon  is  the  concealment,  or  not 
difclofing,  of  known  treafon  ;  for  the  which  the  offenders 
are  to  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king’s  pleafure, 
lofe  their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands  during  their 
lives.  Mifprifion  of  felony,  is  the  letting  any  perfon, 
committed  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  fufpicion  of  either, 
to  go  before  he  be  indifted.  Coivel. 

Misprisions  are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  gene¬ 
rally  underftood  to  be  all  fuch  high  offences  as  are  under 
the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon  :  and 
it  is  faid,  that  a  mifprifion  is  contained  in  every  treafon 
and  felony  whatfoever;  and  that,  if  the  king  fo  pleafe, 
the  offender  may  be  proceeded  againft  for  the  mifprifion 
only.  And  upon  the  fame  principle,  while  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  ftar-chamber  fubfifted,  it  was  held  that  the 
king  might  remit  a  profecution  for  treafon,  and  caufe  the 
delinquent  to  be  cenfured  in  that  court,  merely  for  a 
high  mifdemeanor;  as  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Roger 
earl  of  Rutland,  in  4.3  Eliz.  who  was  concerned  in  the 
earl  of  Eflex’s  rebellion. 

Milprifions  are  generally  divided  into  two  forts :  nega¬ 
tive,  which  confill  in  the  concealment  of  fomething  which 
ought  to  be  revealed ;  and  pojitive,  which  confift  in  the 
commiflion  of  fomething  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

'  1,  Of 
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i.  Of  the  lird  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called  mifpri- 
fion  of  treafon ;  confiding  in  the  bare  knowledge  and  con¬ 
cealment  of  treafon,  without  any  degree  of  affent  thereto ; 
for  any  alfent  makes  the  party  a  principal  traitor  ;  as  in¬ 
deed  the  concealment,  which  was  condrued  aiding  and 
abetting,  did  at  the  common  law ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
knowledge  of  a  plot  againd  the  date,  and  not  revealing 
it,  was  a  capital  crime  at  Florence,  and  other  dates  of 
Italy.  But  it  is  now  en'afted,  by  the  dat.  i  &  2  Phil.  & 
Mar.  c.  10.  that  a  bare  concealment  of  treafon  fhall  be 
only  held  a  mifprifion.  This  concealment  becomes  cri¬ 
minal,  if  the  party  apprifed  of  the  treafon  does  not,  as 
foon  as  conveniently  may  be,  reveal  it  to  fome  judge  of 
adife  or  judice  of  the  peace.  But,  if  there  be  any  proba¬ 
ble  circumdances  of  alfent,  as  if  one  goes  to  a  treafonable 
meeting,  knowing  beforehand  that  a  confpiracy  is  in¬ 
tended  againd  the  king ;  or,  being  in  fucli  company  once 
by  accident,  and  having  heard  fuch  treafonable  confpi¬ 
racy,  meets  the  fame  company  again,  and  hears  more  of 
it,  but  conceals  it ;  this  is  an  implied  affent  in  law,  and 
makes  the  concealer  guilty  of  aftual  high  treafon. 

A  man  who  hath  knowledge  of  a  treafon  cannot  fecure 
himfelf  by  difcovering  generally  that  there  will  be  a  rifing, 
without  difclofing  the  perfons  intended  to  rife  ;  nor  can 
he  do  it  by  difcovering  thefe  to  a  private  perfon,  who  is 
no  magidrate.  S.P.C.  H.P.C.  127. 

Information  will  not  lie  for  mifprifion  of  treafon,  See. 
but  inclifiment,  as  for  capital  crimes.  There  mud  be  two 
witneffes  upon  indiftments  as  well  as  trials  of  mifprifion  of 
treafon,  by  dat.  7  Will.  III.  c.  3.  See  the  article  Treason. 

Mifprifion  of  felony  is  the  concealment  of  a  felony  which 
a  man  knows,  but  never  affented  to  ;  for,  if  he  alfented, 
this  makes  him  either  principal  or  accefi'ory ;  and  the 
punilhment  of  this,  in  a  public  officer,  by  dat.  Wedm.  1. 

3  Eaw.  I.  c.  9.  is  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day;  in 
a  common  perfon,  for  a  lefs  diferetionary  time;  and,  in 
both,  fine  and  ranfom  at  the  king’s  pleafure :  which ylea- 
J'vrc  of  the  king  mud  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  not  to  fig- 
nify  any  extra-judicial  will  of  the  fovereign,  but  fuch 
as  is  declared  by  his  reprefentatives,  the  judges,  in  his 
courts  of  judice;  Voluntas  regis  in  curia,  non  in  camera. 

1  Hal.  P  C.  375- 

Under  this  title  of  mifprifion,  that  of  theftbote  may  be 
reduced  ;  which  is,  where  one  knowing  of  a  felony  takes 
his  goods  again,  or  amends  for  the  fame.  3  Injl.  134.,  139. 
Though  the  bare  taking  goods  again  which  have  been 
dolen  is  no  offence,  unlel’s  fome  favour  be  ffiown  the 
thief.  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  59.  To  take  any  reward  to  help 
any  perfon  to  dolen  goods,  is  made  felony  by  dat.  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  ii.  and  to  advertife  a  reward  for  the  return  of  things 
dolen,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  50I.  by  dat.  2 5  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  negative  mifprifion, 
namely,  the  concealing  of  treafure-trove,  which  belongs  to 
the  king  or  his  grantees  by  prerogative-royal;  this  con¬ 
cealment  was  formerly  punilhable  by  death,  but  now  only 
by  fine  and  imprifonment.  Glanv.c.  2.  3  lift.  133. 

a.  Mifprifion s  which  are  poftive,  are  generally  deno¬ 
minated  contempts  or  high  mifdemeanours ;  of  which 
the  firlt  and  principal  is  the  mal-adminidration  of  fuch 
high  officers  as  are  in  public  trud  and  employment.  This 
is  .ufually  puniflied  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachment,  wherein  fuch  penalties,  Ihort  of  death,  are 
inflicted,  as  to  the  wifdom  of  the  houfe  of  peers  fhall 
feem  proper;  confiding  ufually  of  baniffiment,  imprifon¬ 
ment,  fines,  or  perpetual  difability.  Hereto  alio  may 
be  referred  the  offence  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 
palled  among  the  Romans  peculatus;  which  the  Julian  law 
punilhed  with  death  in  a  magidrate,  and  with  deporta¬ 
tion,  or  baniffiment,  in  a  private  perfon.  With  us  it  is 
not  a  capital  crime,  but  fubjefts  the  committer  of  it  to  a 
diferetionary  fine  and  imprifonment. 

Other  milpridons  are,  in  general,  fuch  contempts  of  the 
executive  magidrate  as  demondrate  themfelves  by  fome 
mrogant  and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  the  king  and 
government.  Thefe  are  either  againd  the  king’s  prero- 
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gatjve ;  the  king’s  perfon  and  government;  the  king’s 
title;  his  palaces,  or  courts  of  judice.  With  refpett  to 
the  two  fird  of  thefe,  fee  the  articles  Contempt  and 
Government. 

Contempts  againd  the  king’s  title,  not  amounting  to 
treafon  or  praemunire,  are,  the  denial  of  his  right  to  the 
crown,  in  common  and  unadvifed  difeourfe  ;  for,  if  it  be 
by  advifedly  fpeaking,  it  amounts  to  a  praemunire;  fee 
that  article.  This  heedlefs  fpecies  of  contempt  is  puniffied 
with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Likewife,  if  any  perfon  fhall 
in  any  wife  hold,  affirm,  or  maintain,  that  the  common 
laws  of  this  realm,  not  altered  by  parliament,  ought  not 
to  direCt  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  this  is  a 
mifdemeanour  by  dat.  13  Eliz.  c.  1.  and  punilhable  with 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  A  contempt  may  alfo 
arife  from  refufing  or  negleCting  to  take  the  oaths  ap¬ 
pointed  by  datute  for  the  better  fecuring  the  government, 
and  yet  aiding  in  a  public  office,  place  of  trud,  or  other 
capacity  for  which  the  faid  oaths  are  required  to  be  taken, 
viz.  thofe  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration  ;  which 
mud  be  taken  within  fix  calendar  months  after  admiffion. 
The  penalties  for  this  contempt,  inflicted  by  dat.  1  Geo.  I. 
d.  2.  c.  1 3.  are  very  little,  if  any  thing,  ffiort  of  thofe  of  a 
praemunire;  being  an  incapacity  to  hold  the  faid  offices, 
or  any  other;  to  profecute  any  fuit;  to  be  guardian  or 
executor ;  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  or  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  members  of  parliament :  and  after  con¬ 
viction  the  offender  ffiall  forfeit  500I.  to  any  that  will  fue 
for  the  fame. 

Contempts  againd  the  king's  palaces  or  courts  of  juf  ice, 
have  been  always  looked  upon  as  High  mifprifions;  and, 
by  the  ancient  lav/,  before  the  Conqued,  fighting  in  the 
king’s  palace,  or  before  the  king’s  judges,  was  puniffied 
with  death.  3  Inf.  140.  And  at  prefent,  by  dat.  33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  12.  malicious  driking  in  the  king’s  palace,  where¬ 
in  his  royal  perfon  refides,  whereby  blood  is  drawn,  is 
punilhable  by  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  fine  at  the 
king’s  pleafure  ;  and  alfo  with  lofs  of  the  offender’s  right 
hand :  the  folemn  execution  of  which  fentence  is  pre- 
Icribed  in  the  datute  at  length. 

But  driking  in  the  king’s  fuperior  courts  of  juf  ice  in 
Wedminder-hall,  or  at  the  affiles,  is  made  dill  more  penal 
than  even  in  the  king’s  palace.  By  the  ancient  common 
law  before  the  Conqued,  driking  in  the  king’s  courts  of 
judice,  or  drawing  a  1'word  therein,  was  a  capital  felony. 
LI.  Ince.  c.  6.  LI.  Canut.  c.  56.  LI.  Alureil,  c.  7.  and  our 
modern  law  retains  fo  much  of  the  ancient  feverity,  as 
only  to  exchange  the  lofs  of  life  for  the  lofs  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  limb.  Therefore  a  droke  or  blow  in  fuch  a  court  of 
judice,  whether  blood  be  drawn  or  not,  or  even  afl’aulting 
a  judge  fitting  in  the  court,  by  drawing  a  weapon,  with¬ 
out  any  blow  druck,  is  punilhable  with  the  lofs  of  the 
right  hand,  imprifonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  offender’s  lands 
during  life.  3  lift.  140, 1.  A  refeue  alfo  of  a  prifoner  from 
any  of  the  faid  courts,  without  driking  a  blow,  is  puniffied 
with  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  the  profits  of  lands  during  life.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.21.  §  5. 
An  affray  or  riot  near  the  faid  courts,  but  out  of  their 
aCtual  view,  is  punilhed  only  with  fine  and  imprifon¬ 
ment.  Cro.  Car.  373. 

Not  only  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  any  aCtual  violence,  but 
of  threatening  or  reproachful  words  to  any  judge  fitting 
in  the  courts,  are  guilty  of  a  high  mifprifion,  and  have 
been  vilited  with  large  fines,  imprifonment,  and  corpo¬ 
ral  punilhment.  Cro.  Car.  503.  And  even  in  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  king,  an  affray  or  contemptuous  behaviour 
is  punilhable  with  a  fine  by  the  judges  there  fitting;  as 
by  the  deward  in  a  court-leet,  or  the  like.  1  Hatch.  P.  C. 
c.  21.  §  ip,  II. 

Likewile  all  fuch  as  are  guilty  of  any  injurious  treat¬ 
ment  to  thofe  who  are  immediately  under  the  protection 
of  a  court  of  judice,  are  punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifon¬ 
ment  ;  as  if  a  man  affaults  or  threatens  his  adverfary  for 
filing  him,  a  counfcllor  or  attorney  for  being  employed 

againft 
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againft  him,  a  juror  for  his  verdift,  or  a  gaoler  or  other 
minifterial  officer,  for  keeping  him  in  cuftody,  and  pro¬ 
perly  executing  his  duty.  3  Inft.  141,  2. 

Laftly,  to  endeavour  to  diffuade  a  witnefs  from  giving 
evidence ;  to  difclofe  an  examination  before  the  privy 
council;  or  to  advife  a  prifoner  to  Hand  mute;  (all  of 
which  are  impediments  of  juftice  ;)  are  high  mifprifons, 
and  contempts  of  the  king’s  courts,  and  punifhable  by 
fine  and  imprifonment.  And  anciently  it  was  held,  that, 
if  one  of  the  grand  jury  difclofed  to  any  perfon  indifted 
the  evidence  that  appeared  againft  him,  he  was  thereby 
made  accdl'ory  to  the  offence,  if  felony ;  and,  in  treafon, 
a  principal.  And  at  this  day  it  is  agreed  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  high  milprifion,  and  liable  to  be  fined  and  impriloned. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  21.  §  15. 

MISPROCEE'DING,  f  Irregular  proceeding. — All 
which  errors  and  mi/proceedings  they  do  fortify,  and  in¬ 
trench,  by  an  addicted  refpeft  to  their  own  opinions. 
Macon. 

To  MISPROFESS',  v.a.  To  announce  unjuftly  or  falfe- 
ly  one’s  fkill  in  any  art  or  fcience,  fo  as  to  invite  employ¬ 
ment. — Keep  me  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  mfprqfefs 
arts  of  healing  the  foul,  or  the  body,  by  means  not  im¬ 
printed  by  Thee  in  the  church,  or  not  in  nature  for  the 
body.  Donne. 

To  MISPRONOU'NCE,  v.n.  To  fpeak  inaccurately. — 
They  made  fport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mifpronounced ,  and 
I  mifliked ;  and,  to  make  up  the  atticifm,  they  were  out, 
and  I  hiffed.  Milton  s  Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

To  MISPRONOU'NCE,  v.  a.  To  pronounce  improperly. 
. — The  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  this  people  who  lived 
a  great  way  from  the  fea,  might  eafily  viifpronounce  their 
name.  Patrick  on  Gen.  x.  26. 

To  MISPROPOR'TION,  v.a.  To  join  without  due 
proportion. 

MISPROPOR'TIONING,  f.  The  aft  of  joining  with¬ 
out  due  proportion. 

MISPROU'D,  adj.  Vicioufly  proud.  Obfuletc. 

Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 

Impairing  Henry,  ftrength’ning  mifproud  York.  Shahefp. 

MIS'QUE  POCO'NA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  province  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra  :  100  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MIS'QUI,  atownofPeru:  fixty  miles  north  of  La  Paz. 

To  MISQUOTE,  v.  a.  To  quote  falfely. — After  all  the 
care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be  feveral  paffages  mifquoted. 
Arbutknot  on  Coins. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  fad  or  merrily. 

Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks.  Shakefpearc. 

MISQUO'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  quoting  incorreftly. 

MISR  el  ATTIKE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile, 
fouth  of  Cairo,  to  which  it  may  be  conlidered  a  fuburb. 

To  MISRA'TE,  v.a.  To  make  a  falfe  eftimate. — There 
is  no  way,  in  which  w-e  do  not  thus  impofe  on  ourfelves, 
either  affuming  falfe  or  mifrating  true  advantages.  Barrow. 

MISRECI'TAL,  f.  A  wrong  recital. — The  court  will 
take  notice  of  the  true  llatute,  and  will  rejeft  tht  mifreci- 
tal  as  lurplufage.  Hale's  P.C. 

To  MISRECTTE,  v.a.  To  recite  not  according  to  the 
truth. —  He  mifrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
fequence,  which  is  clear.  Bp.  Bramhall againft  Hobbes. 

MISRECITING,  J'.  Making  a  miftake  in  recitation. 

To  MISRECK'ON,  v.a.  To  reckon  wrong;  to  compute 
wrong. — Whoever  finds  a  miftake  in  the  fum  total,  mult 
allow  himfelf  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he  may  not 
fee  in  which  article  he  has  mifreckoncd.  Swift. 

MISRECK'ONING,  f  The  aft  of  reckoning  wrong. 

To  MISRELA'TE,  v.a.  To  relate  inaccurately  or  falfely. 
— Tofatisfy  me  that  he  mifrelated  not  the  experiment,  he 
brought  two  or  three  fmall  pipes  of  glafs,  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  trying  it.  Boyle. 

MISRELA'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  giving  an  imperfeft 
account. 
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MISRELATION,  f.  Falfe  or  inaccurate  narrative.— 
Mine  aim  was  only  to  prefs  home  thofe  things  in  writing, 
which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
a  courfe  much  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  miftakes  and  nnfrelations,  and 
wherein  parallogifms are  more  quickly  detefted.  Bp. Bram¬ 
hall.  ■ 

To  MISREMEM'BER,  v.a.  To  miftake  by  trailing  to 
memory. — If  I  much  mifremeniber  not,  I  had  fuch  a  fpirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lofe  their  verdure.  Boi/lc. 

_  To  MISREPO'RT,  v.a.  To  give  a  falfe  account  of  ;  to 
give  an  account  difadvantageous  and  falfe. — His  doftrine 
was  mifreported.  as  though  he  had  every  where  preached 
this,  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles,  but  alfo  touching 
the  Jews.  Hooker. 

A  man  that  never  yet 

Did,  as  he  vouches,  mij’report  your  grace.  Shakefpearc. 

MISREPO'RT,  f  Falfe  account ;  falfe  and  malicious 
reprefentation. — As  by  flattery  a  man  is  ulually  brought 
to  open  his  bofom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  fo  by  detraftion, 
and  a  llanderous  mifreport  of  perfons,  he  is  often  brought 
to  Unit  the  fame  even  to  his  bell  and  trueft  friends.  South. 

We  defend  him  not, 

Only  defire  to  know  his  crime;  ’tis  poffible 
It  may  be  fome  miftake  or  mifreport, 

Some  falfe  fuggeftion,  or  malicious  fcandal.  Denham. 

MISREPO'RTING,  f.  The  aft  of  reporting  wrong. 

MISREPHOTHMA'IM,  [Heb.  a  furnace.]  The  name 
of  a  place.  Jojh.  xi. 

To  MISREPRESENT,  v.  a.  To  reprefent  not  as  it  is ; 
to  falfify  to  difadvantage :  mis  often  fignifies  not  only  er¬ 
ror,  but  malice  or  mifehief. — Two  qualities  neceffary  to  a 
reader  before  his  judgment  Ihould  be  allowed  are,  com¬ 
mon  honefty  and  common  fenfe  ;  and  no  man  could  have 
mifreprefented  that  paragraph,  unlefs  he  were  utterly  def- 
titute  of  one  or  both.  Swift. — While  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
learn  the  fprings  of  fome  fafts,  and  fo  eafy  to  forget  the 
circumftances  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  lliouid  be  fo 
grofsly  mifreprefented  to  the  public  by  curious  and  inquifi- 
tiveheads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjeftures.  Sicift. 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelefsly  diffus’d, 

In  flavifh  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O’er- worn  and  foil’d; 

Or  do  my  eyes  mfreprefent ?  Milton  s  S.  A. 

MISREPRESENTATION,  f.  The  aft  of  mifrepre- 
fenting. — They  have  prevailed  by  mfreprefent  aliens,  and 
other  artifices,  to  make  the  fuccelfor  look  upon  thefn  as 
the  only  perfons  he  can  truft.  Swift. — Account  malici- 
oufly  falfe. — Since  I  have  fhown  him  his  foul  miftakes  and 
injurious  mifreprefentations,  it  will  become  him  publick- 
ly  to  own  and  retraft  them.  Atterbury. 

MISREPRESEN'TER,  f.  One  who  reprefents  things 
not  as  they  are. — An  empty  mifrepref enter  of  our  antiqui¬ 
ties,  hiftories,  and  records.  Bp.  Nicolfon  to  Dr.  Kennel. 

MISREPRESENTING,^  The  aft  of  reprefenting  er¬ 
roneously. 

MISRU'LE,  f.  Tumult;  confufion  ;  revel;  unjuft  do¬ 
mination. — The  wilde  heades  of  the  parifhe,  conventynge 
together,  chufe  them  a  grand  capitaine  (of  nrifeheef) 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  lorde  of  mijferule. 
Stubbes's  Anat.  of  Abufes. — This  lord  of  mifrule  in  their 
compotations,  or  drunken  meetings,  was  called  “  modi- 
perator.”  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

In  the  portal  plac’d,  the  heav’n-born  maid, 

Enormous  riot  and  mifrule  lurvey’d.  Pope. 

And  through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  mifrule 
Of  driving  tenjpeft,  is  for  ever  heard. "  Thomfon. 

MISRU'LY,  adj.  Unruly  ;  turbulent. — And  curb  the 
raunge  of  mifruly  tongue.  Bp.  Hall's  Sat. 

MISS,  f.  [contrafted  from  mijjtrejs.  Bailey,  and  Dr. 
Johnfon. — It  may  perhaps  be  a  contraftion  of  the  Teut. 

7  H  meyjfen , 
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meyffen,  i.  e.  meydfen,  a  girl.  Todd.']  The  term  of  honour 
to  a  young  girl.  Johnfon.- — Miffs,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  was  appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprobrioufly  to 
young  women  reproachable  for  the  giddinefs  or  irregula¬ 
rity  of  their  conduft.  See  Notes  on  Steele’s  Ep.  Corre- 
fpond.  i.  92.  MiftreJ's  was  then  the  ftyle  of  grown-up  un¬ 
married  ladies,  though  the  mother  was  living  ;  and,  for  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  century,  maintained  its  ground 
againft  the  infantine  term  of  mil's.  Todd. — Where  there 
are  little  mafters  and  mijfes  in  a  houfe,  they  are  great  impe¬ 
diments  to  the  diveriions  of  the  fervants.  Swift. — A 
ftrumpet ;  a  concubine  ;  a  whore  ;  a  prollitute  : 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 

The  virtuous  matron  and  the  mifs.  Hudibras. 

To  MISS,  v.  a.  [miffen,  Dut.  and  Ger.]  Not  to  hit  by 
the  mind  ;  to  miftake  : 

Nor  can  I  mifs  the  way,  fo  ftrongly  drawn 

By  this  new-felt  attraflion,  and  inftinft.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim  : 

The  life  you  boafted  to  your  javelin  given, 

Prince,  you  have  'miffs' d.  Pope. 

To  fail  of  obtaining. — If  fhe  defired  above  all  things  to 
have  Orgalus,  Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  mifs  Par- 
thenia.  Sidney. 

Where  fhall  a  maid’s  diftradled  heart  find  reft, 

If  fhe  can  mijs  it  in  her  lover’s  breaft  ?  Dryden. 

To  difcover  fomething  to  be  unexpedledly  wanting. — 
Without  him  I  found  a  weaknefs,  and  a  miftruftfulnefs  of 
myfelf,  as  one  ftrayed  from  his  belt  ftrength,  when  at  any 
time  I  mi  fed  him.  Sidney. — To  be  without : 

We  cannot  mifs  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 

Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shahejpeare' s  Tempejl. 

To  omit. — He  that  is  fo  tender  of  himfelf,  that  he  can 
never  find  in  his  heart  fo  much  as  to  mifs  a  meal,  by  way 
of  punifhment  for  his  faults,  fhews  he  is  not  much  fallen 
out  with  himfelf.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

She  would  never  mifs  one  day, 

A  walk  fo  fine,  a  fight  fo  gay.  Prior. 

To  perceive  want  of. — He  who  has  a  firm  fmcere  friend, 
may  want  all  the  reft  without  miffing  them.  South. 

My  redoubled  love  and  care. 

May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age 

With  all  things  grateful  cheer’d,  and  fo  fupply'd, 

That  what  by  me  thou  haft  loft  thou  leaft  flunk  mifs. 

Milton's  S.  A. 

To  MISS,  t>.  n.  To  fly  wide  ;  not  to  hit : 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  flow  : 

They  mifs ,  or  fweep  but  common  fouls  away.  Waller. 

Not  to  fucceed. — The  general  root  of  fuperftition  is,  that 
men  obferve  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  mifs;  and 
commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pals  over  the 
other.  Bacon. — To  fail ;  to  miftake  : 

Emongft  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Of  wicked  fprites  did  fall  from  happy  blis  ; 

What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mis  ? 

Spenjer's  F.  Q. 

To  be  loft;  to  be  wanting. — Thy  lhepherds  we  hurt  not, 
neither  was  there  ought  mi  ffmg  unto  them.  1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 
My  lord, 

Upon  my  lady’s  miffing,  came  to  me 

With  his  fword  drawn.  Shahefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moles  was  in  the  mount,  and  miffing  long, 

And  the  great  Thifbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 

Bode  up  to  heav’11,  yet  once  again  to  come.  Milton. 
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To  mifcarry  ;  to  fail ;  as  by  accident.—- Grittus,  miffing  of 
the  Moldavian,  fell  upon  Maylat.  Knollcs. 

The  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miffs' d,  fo  eafy  it  feem'd, 

Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  moft  would  have  thought 
Impoftibie.  Milton's  Par adij'e  LoJ't. 

To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  :  fometimes  with  of  before 
the  objebl. — The  moral  and  relative  perfedtions  of  the 
Deity  are  eafy  to  be  underftood  by  us ;  upon  the  leaft  re- 
fiedtion  we  cannot  mijs  of  them.  Atterbury's  Sermons. 

MISS,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Lofs ;  want. — If  thefe  papers 
have  that  evidence  in  them,  there  will  be  no  great  miffs  of 
thofe  which  are  loft,  and  my  reader  may  be  l'atislied  with¬ 
out  them.  Locke. 

I  could  have  better  fpar’d  a  better  man. 

Oh  !  I  fhould  have  a  heavy  miffs  of  thee, 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.  Shahejpeare' s  Hen.  IV. 
Miftake;  error:  \_mijfa,  Goth,  miy,  Sax.] — Amends  for 
mifffe  he  now  will  make.  Prcfion's  Trag.  of  King  Cambijcs. 
I  found  my  miffs,  ftruck  hands,  and  pray’d  him  tell 
(To  hold  acquaintance  lull)  where  he  did  dwell.  Dome. 
Hurt;  harm.  Obj'olete: 

In  humble  dales  is  footing  fall. 

The  trode  is  not  fo  tickle  ; 

And,  though  one  fall  through  heedlefs  hafte, 

Yet  is  his  mifffe  not  mickle.  Spenjer's  Shcp.  Cal. 

MISS,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the  Drave 
five  miles  eaft  of  Lavamund. 

MISS,  or  Misseourn,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes 
near  Milfenden  in  Buckingharnfhire,  and  runs  into  the 
Coin  near  Uxbridge. 

MIS'SA,  J\  [Latin.]  The  mafs.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  506. 

MIS'SAL,  J'.  [ miffale ,  Lat.]  The  mafs-book. — By  the 
rubrick  of  the  miffal,  in  every  folemn  mafs  the  prieft  is  to 
go  up  to  the  middle  of  the  altar.  Stilling  feet. 

MISSASSA'GA,  an  iiland  that  lies  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Trent  in  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  portage  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Quito. 

MISSASSA'GA,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  runs 
into  lake  Huron,  between  le  Serpent  and  Theffalon  rivers, 
on  the  north  fliore. 

MISSASSA'GAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
fhores  of  the  above  river.  The  men  are  in  general  flout, 
and  moft  excellent  hunters  and  fifhers ;  but  lefs  warlike 
than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  other  Indians  ;  fome  of  them  be¬ 
ing  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  Both  men  and  women, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  very  dirty  and  flovenly  in  their 
appearance  ;  the  rancid,  greafe  and  fifh-oil,  with  which  the 
women  daub  their  hair,  necks,  and  faces,  render  them  in 
a  fummer’s  day  extremely  offenfive.  Thefe  Indians  fup- 
ply  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton,  of  Niagara,  and  of  the 
different  towns  on  the  lake,  with  fifh  and  game,  the  value 
of  which  is  ellimated  by  bottles  of  brandy  and  loaves  of 
bread. 

MISSAT'ICUS,/  [Latin.]  In  old  records,  a  meffenger. 

AJh. 

To  MISSAY',  v.  n.  To  fpeak  ill  of ;  to  cenfure.  Olffolctc: 

Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  mi] ay, 

Both  of  their  dodlrine  and  their  fay.  Spenjer's  Shep.  Cal. 
To  fay  wrong. — We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  llature, 
if  Vives  mi  fay  not.  Haheivill  on  Providence. 

Diggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  god  day, 

Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  mi  fay.  Spenjer's  Shep.  Cal. 

To  MISSAY',  v.  a.  To  cenfure;  to  flander;  to  fpeak  ill 
of. — Was  never  wight  miffaid  of  here.  Chaucer. — To  utter 
amifs : 

Pray  for  us  there. 

That  what  they  have  mifdone. 

Or  miffaid,  we  to  that  may  not  adhere.  Donne's  Poems. 

MISSAY'ING, 
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MISSAY'ING,  f.  Improper  exprefilon ;  bad  words. -- 
It  being-  the  proper  fcope  of  this  work  in  hand,  not  to  rip 
up  and  relate  the  mifdoings  of  his  whole  life,  but  to  an- 
lwer  only  and  refute  the  mijjayings  of  his  book.  Milton's 
Eicon. 

To  MISSEE'M,  v.  n.  To  make  falie  appearance  : 

Foul  Dueffa  meet, 

Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  mij'eeming  fweet 
Inveigled  her  to  foliowher  defires  unmeet.  Spenfer. 

To  milbecome. — Never  knight  I  faw  in  fuch  miffeeming 
plight.  Spenfer. 

MISS'EL-BIRD,  or  Missel-thrush.  See  Turdus 
vifciyorus. 

MISS'ELAND,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  Dur 
Fur,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  near  five  hundred  miles,  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  Lake  of  Fittre. 

MISS'ELDINE.  f.  Another  name  of  the  miftletoe. 
Phillips. — They  bruife  the  berries  of  miffelden  firft,  and 
then  wafli  them,  and  afterwards  feeth  them  in  water: 
whereof  birdlime  is  made.  Barret's  Alv.  (1580.) 

MISS'ELTOE.  See  Mistletoe. 

MISSEM'BLANCE,  f.  Falfe  refemblance.— From  fuch 
mi  fj'emb  lances  rife  many  errors.  Spelman. 

MISS'EN,  a  village  in  Nottinghamlhire,  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Bautre,  Hands  on- the  river  Idle,  which  is  naviga¬ 
ble  thus  far,  and  brings  goods  to  both  places,  by  boats, 
from  the  Trent. 

MISS'ENDEN  (Great),  a  town  of  England,  in  Buck- 
inghamlhire,  with  1411  inhabitants:  ten  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Aylelbury,  and  thirty-one  weft-north-weft 
of  London. 

MISS'ENDEN  (Little),  a  village  between  the  above 
and  Ameriham. 

To  MISSER'VE,  v.  a.  To  ferve  unfaithfully;  to  ferve 
dilhoneftly. — You  fliall  enquire  whether  the  good  ilgtute 
be  obferved,  whereby  a  man  may  have  that  hethinketh  he 
hath,  and  not  be  abufed  or  mijjerved  in  that  he  buys. 
Bacon's  Charge  at  the  Sefjions  of  the  Verge. — Great  men, 
who  mijjerved  their  country,  were  fined  very  highly.  Ar- 
buthnot  on  Coins. 

MISSER'VING,  f.  The  aft  of  ferving  unfaithfully. 

MISSEVIR'IA.  See  Mesem'bria. 

To  MISSHA'PE,  v.  a.  To  lhape  ill  ;  to  form  ill  ;  to  de¬ 
form. — We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the 
ocean  are  really  deformed,  becaufe  they  have  not  the  form 
of  a  regular  bulwark  ;  nor  that  the  mountains  are  mif- 
jhapen,  becaufe  they  are  not  exaft  pyramids  or  cones. 
Bentley's  Sermons. 

Some  figures  monftrous  and  misjhap'd appear 
Confider’d  firngly,  or  beheld  too  near, 

Which,  but  proportion’d  to  their  fite  or  place, 

Due  diftance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.  Pope. 

In  Shakefpeare,  perhaps,  it  once  fignifies  ill  direfted  :  as, 
to  Jhape  a  courfe : 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  lhape  and  love, 

Misjhapen  in  the  conduft  of  them  both, 

Like  powder  in  a  Ikill-lefs  foldier’s  fialk, 

I  fet  on  fire.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MIS-SHE'ATHED,  part.  adj.  Wrongly  Iheathed  : 
This  dagger  hath  milla’en  (for  lo  !  his  houfe 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague) 

And  is  mis-Jheathed  in  my  daughter’s  bofom.  Shahefpeare. 

MISSIGUIN'NIPI  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Canada :  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Quebec.  Lat.  48.  3.  N.  Ion.  71. 
30.  W. 

MISSIGUIN'NIPI  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Saguenay  in  lat.  48.22.  N.  lon.71.10.  W. 

MISS'ILE,  adj.  [yniffilis,  Lat.]  Thrown  by  the  hand  ; 
ilriking  at  diftance. — We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the 
mi  file  dart.  Pope. 

MISSIL'IA,/  [from  mittere,  Lat.  to  throw  or  let  loofe.] 
Among  the  Romans,  a  name  given  to  largefles  thrown 


among  the  people  on  occafion  of  games  and  ihovvs,  fuch  as 
linallgold  or  filver  coins,  fweetmeats  ;  and  fometimes  ani¬ 
mals,  as  (heep,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  were  let  loofe  to  be  carried 
oil'  by  the  people. 

MISSFMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Amanguchi. 

MISS'ING,  The  aft  of  palling  over. 

MISS'INGLY,  adv.  [from  miffing.']  After  intervals. — 

I  have  mifjingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired  from 
court.  Shake jpe.are's  Winter's  Tale. 

MISS'IO,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  was  a  full  difeharge 
given  to  a  loldier  after  twenty  years  fervice;  and  differed 
from  the  exaudloratio,  which  was  a  difeharge  from  duty 
after  feventeen  years  fervice.  Every  foldier  had  a  right 
to  claim  his  mi[jio  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

MISS'ION,  /’.  [ mifio ,  Lat.]  Commiflion  ;  the  ftate  of 
being  fent  by  iupreme  authority. — The  divine  authority 
of  our  miffion,  and  the  powers  veiled  in  us  by  the  high 
prieft  of  our  profeflion,  Chrift  Jelus,  are  publickly  dif- 
puted  and  denied.  Atterhiry. 

Her  fon,  tracing  the  defart  wild, 

All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  fet; 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplilh  bell, 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  inifjion  high.  Milton. 

Perfons  fent  on  any  account,  ufually  to  propagate  reli¬ 
gion. — In  thefe  Ihips  there  lhould  be  a  miffion  of  three  of 
the  brethren  of  Solomon’s  houfe,  to  give  us  knowledge  of 
the  fciences,  manufaftures,  and  inventions,  of  all  the 
world,  and  bring  us  books  and  patterns;  and  that  the 
brethren  lhould  Hay  abroad  till  the  new  mifjion.  Bacon's 
New  Atlantis.  —  Dilmilfion  ;  difeharge.  Not  in  ufe. — In 
Cselar’s  army,  fomewhat  the  loldiers  would  have  had,  yet 
only  demanded  a  mijfion  or  difeharge,  though  with  no  in¬ 
tention  it  lhould  be  granted,  but  thought  to  wrench  him 
to  their  other  defires  ;  whereupon  with  one  cry  they  alked 
miffion.  Bacon's  Apophthegms. — Faftion;  party.  Notinuje: 
Glorious  deeds,  in  thefe  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  mijfwns  ’mongft  the  gods  themfelves. 

And  drove  great  Mars  to  faftion.  Shakefpeare. 

MISS'ION,  the  name  of  a  congregation  of  prielts  and 
laymen,  inilituted  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  confirmed,  in 
1632,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  under  the  title  of  “  Priells  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Milfion.”  Thefe  profefs  to  make 
it  their  whole  bulinefs  to  alfift  the  poor  people  in  the 
country;  and  to  this  purpofe  they  oblige  themfelves  ne¬ 
ver  to  preach,' or  adminiller  any  of  the  facraments,  in  any 
town  where  there  is  an  archbilhop,  billiop,  or  provincial, 
refiding.  The  priells  of  the  million  were  alio  intrufted 
with  the  direftion  and  of  a  female  order,  called  “  Virgins 
of  Love,  or  Daughters  of  Charity,”  whole  office  it  was  to 
adminiller  affiltance  and  relief  to  indigent  perfons,  who 
were  confined  to  their  beds  by  ficknefs  and  infirmity. 
This  order  was  founded  by  a  noble  virgin,  whole  name 
„was  Louifa  le  Gras,  and  received,  in  the  year  1660,  the 
approbation  of  pope  Clement  IX.  They  are  fettled  in 
moll  provinces  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  in  Poland. 
At  Paris  they  have  a  feminary,  which  they  call  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Miffion,  where  youth  are  bred  up,  and  qualified  for 
milfion s  abroad. 

Mission  is  all’o  ufed  in  general  for  an  eftablilhment  of 
people  zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  lalvation  of 
fouls ;  who  go  and  preach  the  gofpel  in  remote  countries 
and  among  infidels.  There  are  millions  in  the  Eaft  as 
well  as  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Among  the  Romanills,  the 
religious  orders  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  and  the  Jefuits,  have  millions  in  the  Levant,  Ame¬ 
rica,  See.  The  Jefuits  had  alfo  miffions  in  China,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe  where  they  have  been  able  to  pe¬ 
netrate.  See  Jesuit,  vol.x.  p.  787,  8. 

There  have  been  alfo  feveral  Proteftant  miffions,  for 
diffufing  the  light  of  Chriftianity  through  the  benighted 
regions  of  Afia  and  America.  Of  this  kind  was  the  Da- 
nilh  miffion,  planned  by  Frederic  IV.  in  1706.  And  the 

liberality 
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liberality  of  private  benefactors  in  our  own  country  has 
been  alto  extended  to  the  fupport  of  miffionaries  among 
the  Indians  in  America,  &c.  The  principal  miffionaries 
at  this  time  are  the  Methodifts,  who  have  endeavoured, 
though  to  little  purpofe,  to  plant  the  gofpel  in  the  South- 
Sea  iflands,  and  alfo  at  Hindooftan ;  but  with  better  fuc- 
cefs  in  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Dif- 
fienters  have  lately  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  inftituting, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Methodifts,  a  Miffionary  Society. 
The  defign  of  propagating  the  Golpel  is  doubtlefs  highly 
commendable,  and  forms,  in  faCt,  a  Chriftian  duty.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  great  undertakings,  much  pru¬ 
dence,  wifdom,  and  humility,  are  requifite.  Whether 
thefe  have  been  evidenced  in  this  projeCl  is  a  matter  of 
forne  queftion.  Paffing  by  all  the  intermediate  regions 
of  barbarifm,  the  managers  of  this  inftitution  directed 
their  firft  attention  to  the  diftant  ifles  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  The  perfons  lent  out  on  this  arduous  work  were 
moftly  mechanics,  and  fuch  as  had  little  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  the  various  cuftoms  and  characters  of 
mankind,  and  the  arts  of  infatuating  addrefs,  calculated 
to  effeCt  a  great  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  fent.  'Some  difappointment  attended 
this  firft  million ;  but  in  another  which  was  afterwards 
undertaken  among  the  Hottentots,  by  the  Dutch,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (under  the  direction  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society),  great  fuccefs,  it  is  faid,  has  been  experienced, 
and  there  is  a  profpeCt  of  much  good  being  done  in  that 
quarter.  The  fame  zealous  perfons  have  recently  been 
Itirred  up  to  undertake  what  they  call  miffions  at  home ; 
and,  in  confequence,  many  itinerant  preachers  have  gone 
into  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  may,  in  tome 
cafes,  do  good,  and  the  fcheme  ought  to  put  the  clergy 
on  their  guard  ;  for  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  coun¬ 
teract  the  itinerants  is  to  out-preach,  out-live,  and  out- 
labour,  them. 

Mr.  Lichtenftein,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  at  Berlin, 
in  his  Travels  into  Southern  Africa,  1803-6,  fpeaks  of 
two  fets  of  milfionaries  in  that  country,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  in  very  different  terms.  In  the  diftriCl  of  Roode- 
zand,  not  very  far  from  Cape  Town,  he  found  both  the 
liappinefs  and  the  morals  of  the  colonifts  to  have  been 
injured  not  a  little  by  the  intrufion  of  a  fwarm  of  mif¬ 
fionaries,  and  the  introduction,  by  their  means,  of  a 
great  degree  of  bigotry,  which  has  very  much  changed 
the  franknefs  of  character,  the  cheerfulnefs,  and  the  good 
will  to  one  another,  which  were  formerly  fo  prevalent  in 
this  diftriCt.  Mufic  and  dancing  are  entirely  banifhed  ; 
and  under  the  conduCt  of  his  lpiritual  guides,  the  African 
colonilt,  who  has  fo  few  fources  of  enjoyment,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  perfectly  in  cutting  off  a  great  number  of  them. 
Their  favourite  doCtrine  is,  that  every  man  fliould  apply 
liimfelf  folely  to  the  falvation  of  his  own  foul,  which  he 
is  to  work  out,  not  by  juflice  or  morality,  but  by  faith 
and  felf-abafement.  Thus  we  fee  poifon  extracted  from 
the  humane  and  charitable  doCtrines  of  Chriltianity,  and 
adminiftered  in  full  doles  over  all  the  world. 

What  is  faid  of  thefe  milfionaries  is  agreeably  contrafted 
with  the  fociety  of  the  United  Moravian  Brethren,  or  Her- 
renhuters,.  which  foon  after  was  vifited  by  Lichtenftein 
and  his  friends.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Zander-end,  or 
Endlel’s  River,  at  a  place  called  Bavranlklooff,  is  the  ella- 
blilhment  of  this  molt  meritorious  fociety.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  it  goes  back  as  far  as  1737  ;  but  little  feems  to 
have  been  done  till  the  year  1791,  when  three  of  the  United 
Brethren  from  Holland  or  Germany  fettled  in  thefe  parts. 
By  order  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  this  fpot  was 
granted  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a  little  colony  ;  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  they  collected  together  a  conliderable  number 
of  baftards  and  Hottentots,  whom  they  inftruCted  in  the 
Chriftian  religion,  at  the  fame  time  endeavouring  to  in- 
l'pire  them  with  habits  of  induftry.  At  firft,  the  jealoufy 
of  the  colonifts  feems  to  have  been  excited  by  this  moll 
inoffenlive  and  laudable  inftitution,  and  to  have  produced 
excefles  highly  to  be  reprobated.  Our  author  admits  the 
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truth  of  this ;  but  contends  that  Barrow,  who  has  fpoken 
of  it  in  his  Travels,  has  very  much  exaggerated  the  bad 
conduCt  of  the  colonifts.  He  lays  that  they  had -formed 
a  confpiracy  to  murder  the  Brethren  ;  the  Brethren  them¬ 
felves  allured  Lichtenftein  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
fuch  a  thing. 

The  whole  defcription  of  this  eftablilhment  will  be  read 
with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  take  a  delight  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  fpecies.  The  inftruCtion  of  the  Hottentots 
is  the  objeCt  of  the  inftitution,  and  is  begun  by  teaching 
them  fome  ufeful  handicraft.  A  houfe  has  been  appnw 
priated  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  of  which  one  of 
the  Brethren  is  a  director  ;  and  it  begins  already  to  be 
profitable.  Four  Hottentots  are  employed  in  this  manu- 
faCture._  But,  fays  our  author,  in  order  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  the  worth  of  the  excellent  men  who  conduCt  this 
inftitution,  their  manner  of  treating  the  Hottentots  mult 
be  feen.  The  mildnefs,  yet  dignity,  with  which  they  in- 
ItruCt  them,  and  the  effeCt  already  produced  in  improving 
the  condition  of  their  uncivilized  brethren,  are  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  and  the  more  fo,  that  all  has  been  accomplilhed 
by  perfuafion  and  exhortation,  without  violence,  or  even 
harlhnefs.  No  other  punilhment  is  known,  but  being 
prohibited  from  attending  divine  fervice,  or  being  ba- 
nilhed  the  fociety;  and  to.  fuch  feverity  it  has  been  rare¬ 
ly  neceffary  to  have  recourfe.  The  higheft  reward  of  in¬ 
duftry  and  good  behaviour  is,  to  be  baptized,  and  received 
into  the  fociety.  Though  the  Dutch  government  has 
been  very  friendly  to  this  inftitution,  its  main  fupport  is 
from  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  Europe.  This  little  efta¬ 
blilhment,  in  the  eleven  years  that  had  elapfed  from  its 
foundation  to  the  time  when  Lichtenftein  vifited  it,  had 
received  no  lefs  than  25,000  dollars  from  Europe ;  and 
the  annual  expenfe  feemed  rather  to  increafe  than  dimi- 
nifli.  So  large  a  fum  given  for  a  purpofe  fo  falutary,  and 
from  motives  fo  difinterefted,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world.  Of  all  who  have  attempted  to  teach  Chrifti- 
anity  to  barbarous  or  favage  nations,  the  Moravian  Bre¬ 
thren  may  be  fairly  placed  at  the  head.  The  generality 
of  their  efforts  has  been  guided  by  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  good  fenfe  that  are  wanting  in  mod  other  milfion¬ 
aries.  They  begin  with  civilizing  their  pupils — -educat¬ 
ing  and  inltruCting  them  in  the  ufeful  arts.  They  live 
among  the  people;  and  their  lives  manifeft  a  juftice  and 
lanCtity  that  mult  extort  refpeCt,  and  gain  affeCtion,  from 
the  moll  rude  and  unenlightened.  It  is  by  this  kind  of 
practical  inftruCtion  alone,  that  thofe  in  a  certain  ftate  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  are  to  be  gained  over  to  the 
truth  ;  and,  till  a  fimilar  courle  is  followed,  our  Milfionary 
and  our  Bible  locieties  may  expend  thoufands  and  ten 
thoufands  to  no  purpofe  but  to  manifeft  the  goodnefs  of 
their  intentions,  and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  means 
which  ought  to  have  been  purfued. 

MISSI'QUASH,  a  river  which  feparates  Nova  Scotia 
from  New  Brunfwick. 

MISSISSIPPI,  [called  by  the  native  Indians  Mead 
ChaJJ'ippi,  which  fignifies  Grand  Father  of  all  the  Rivers.] 
A  large  and  noble  river  of  North  America,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  eaftern  branches,  waters  five-eighths  of  the 
United  States,  forms  their  weftern  boundary,  and  fepa¬ 
rates  them  from  Louifiana.  It  riles  in  White  Bear  Lake, 
lat.  48.  15.  N.  Ion.  98.  30.  W.  and  in  its  courfe  receives 
feveral  ftreams  both  from  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  largeft  of 
which  are  the  Miffouri  from  the  weft,  and  the  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Teneffee,  from  the  eaft.  It  runs  from  north 
to  fouth,  quite  from  the  interior  parts  of  Canada  to  the 
north  lhore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  difcharges 
its  waters  by  feveral  mouths  or  branches;  an  illand  of 
confiderable  length  is  formed  by  means  of  thefe  mouths, 
which  are  lituated  between  the  lat.  of  29  and  300  N.  and 
between  the  Ion.  of  89  and  900  W.  Including  all  the 
meanderings  of  this  famous  river,  its  courfe  may  be 
deemed  at  not  lefs  than  1600  leagues.  Its  width  is  va¬ 
riable,  but  generally  confiderable ;  and,  by  means  of  its 
branches,  lays-open  the  inmoft  recedes  of  part  of  the  great 
1  continent 
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continent  of  North  America,  and  affords  an  amazing  in¬ 
let  for  commerce  to  the  places  near  which  it  paffes  in  its 
progrefs.  But  the  circumftance  of  its  being  choaked  up 
at  its  mouth  is  much  to  be  regretted,  where  the  fands 
and  fhoals  form  a  bar  that  has  not  more  than  feventeen 
feet  upon  it,  and  in  fome  particular  feafons  not  more 
than  twelve  feet ;  but  there  is  not  lefs  than  a  hundred 
fathoms  within  the  bar,  and  it  is  free,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  fhoals  and  cataraCts,  and  of  a  good  depth  through¬ 
out.  Neither  is  the  current  to  be  confidered  as  rapid,  fo 
that  its  navigation  is  no  way  hazardous,  unlefs  at  the 
feafon  of  the  year  when  it  overflows,  at  which  time  it  be¬ 
comes  extremely  rapid  and  dangerous. 

The  country  on  each  fide  of  the  mouths,  of  this  river 
is  quite  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  frequent  inun¬ 
dations,  as  well  as  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  that 
produces  nothing  but  rufhes,  canes,  and  fome  kinds  of 
trees,  of  which  a  great  part  lie  rooted-up  by  the  force  of 
the  water;  but  it  is  a  delightful  country  a  few  leagues 
higher  towards  the  ifland,  and  covered  with  vines  and  all 
forts  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  ground  produces  plenty  of 
Indian  corn,  pulfe,  and  other  grain,  and  yields  two  crops 
in  the  year.  That  mouth  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pafs  of  Balize  is  moft  frequented  by  flopping,  and 
on  that  account  is  commanded  by  a  fort  ereCted  on  a  fmall 
ifland  at  the  entrance,  probably  what  is  called  Fort  Creve- 
cceur;  and  the  bar,  formed  by  the  mud  of  the  river,  is 
three-quarters  of  a  league  broad.  Ships  muft  be  within 
two  leagues  of  the  land,  and  in  four  fathoms  water,  before 
they  can  perceive  the  land,  being  fo  very  flat  and  low 
near  the  fliore.  To  the  fall  or  cataraCt  of  St.  Antonie,  or 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua’s  Leap,  it  is  800  leagues,  where  it 
is  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  in  lat.  46°  N.  which  cataraCt 
is  formed  by  a  flat  rock  that  is  more  than  feven  fathoms 
in  height,  and  ftretches  acrofs  the  river,  to  the  breadth 
of  250  yards.  Malliam's  Naval  Gaz. — For  an  account  of 
the  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Miffiflippi  and 
Mifl'ouri  rivers,  fee  the  article  Louisiana,  vol.  xiii. 

Mississippi  Territory,  an  improving  diftriCl,  which, 
it  is  prefumed,  will  be  divided  into  two  Hates,  the  Tom- 
bigby  being  the  bopndary.  It  is  lituated  between  lat.  30. 
15.  and  35.  N.  and  Ion.  8.  o.  and  14.  32.  W.  from  Wafhing- 
ton  city;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennefl'ee,  on  the 
fouth  by  Louifiana,  Weft  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eaft  by  Georgia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Louifiana  and 
the  Mifl'ouri  Territory.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth 
is  312  miles, and  from  eaft  to  weft  324 miles;  and  its  area 
comprehends  89,000  fquare  miles,  or  56,960,000  acres. 
Its  general  al'peCt  is,  towards  the  fouth,  level ;  to  the 
north,  elevated  and  beautifully  diverfified ;  and  on  the 
north-eaft  are  fome  fpurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
The  foil,  generally  good,  and  in  many  places  excellent, 
produces  cotton,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  fome  fugar, 
and  indigo.  The  climate  is  much  commended ;  the  win¬ 
ters  being  mild,  and  the  fummers  not  warmer  than  feve- 
ral  degrees  to  the  northward.  It  contains  the  following 


Counties. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Adams  -  - 

10002 

Natches  I 

Amite  -  -  - 

Baldwin  - 

4-75° 

1427 

Liberty. 

Claiborne 

Clarke. 

3102 

Gibfonfport. 

Franklin 

Green. 

2016 

Franklin. 

Jefferfon 

Madifon 

Marion. 

Monroe. 

-  4001 
-  4-699 

Greenville. 

Warren  -  - 

~  II  14 

Warren. 

Wafliington  - 
Wayne 

-  2920 
’  1^53 

Fort  Stoddart. 

Wilkir.fon 

-  5068 

40  352 

Woodville. 
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MISSISSIPTI,  f.  The  name  of  an  unlawful  game, 
which,  with  billiards  and  others,  is  interdicted  by  30 
Geo.  II.  and  a.  penalty  is  impofed  on  any  publican  who 
keeps  a  table  in  his  houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  playing.  It 
is  played  upon  a  table,  made  in  the  form  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  and  much  refembling  the  modern  billiard-ta¬ 
ble,  excepting  that,  inftead  of  pockets,  it  has  a  recefs 
at  one  end,  into  which  the  balls  may  fall.  This  recefs 
is  faced  with  a  thin  board,  equal  in  height  to  the  ledge 
that  furrounds  the  table;  and  in  it  are  fifteen  perfora¬ 
tions,  or  fmall  arches,  every  one  of  them  furmounted  by 
a  number  from  one  to  fifteen  inclufive,  the  higheft  being- 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  intermixed  on  either 
fide.  The  players  have  four  or  fix  ivory  balls,  (fome 
red  and  fome  white,  to  diftinguiih  the  different  players,) 
which  they  call  alternately,  one  at  a  time,  againft  the  lides 
of  the  table,  whence  they  acquire  an  angular  direction, 
and,  rolling  to  the  arches,  Itrike  againft  the  intervening 
parts,  or  pafs  by  them.  In  the  firft  inftance  the  call  is  of 
no  ufe ;  in  the  fecond,  the  value  of  the  numbers  affixed 
to  the  arches  through  which  they  run  is  placed  to  the 
fcore  of  the  player;  and  he  who  firft  attains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wins  the  game.  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Paflimes. 

MISS'IVE,  adj.  [French.]  Such  as  is  lent. — The  king- 
grants  a  licence  under  the  great  feal  called  a  conge  d’eflinf, 
to  eleCt  the  perfon  he  has  nominated  by  his  letters  mijive. 
Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. — Ufed  at  diftance. — Ink  is  the  great 
mi  (jive  weapon  in  all  battles  of  the  learned.  Swift's  Battle 
of  the  Books. 

In  vain  with  darts  a  diftant  war  they  try: 

Short,  and  more  fliort,  the  mijive  weapons  fly.  Dryden. 

MISS'IVE,  f.  [French.]  A  letter  fent :  it  is  retained 
in  Scotland  in  that  fenle. — Great  aids  came  in  to  him ; 
partly  upon  mi  Jives,  and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts. 
Bacon's  Hen.  VII. — A  meffenger. — Whiles  I  flood  wrapt 
in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  mi  Jives  from  the  king,  who  all- 
hailed  me  thane  of  Cawdor.  ShakeJ'peare's  Macbeth. 

Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 

Did  pocket  up  my  letters ;  and  with  taunts 

Did  gibe  my  mi  Jive  out  of  audience.  Shakefpeare. 

MISS'ON  (Maximilian),  a  French  writer,  was  a  coun- 
fellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  ediCl  of  Nantes,  which  event  occafioned 
him,  as  a  proteftant,  to  quit  his  country  and  retire  to 
England.  In  1687  he  travelled  to  Italy  with  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  governor;  and  on  his  return 
lie  publifhed  the  fruits  of  his  oblervations  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Nouveau  Voyage  d’ltalie,”  3  vols.  izmo.  of  which 
the  beft  edition  is  that  of  the  Hague  in  1702.  Thefe  tra¬ 
vels  were  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  and  lively  picture  of 
the  countries  defcribed ;  but  the  Catholics  took  offence 
at  the  reprelentations  given  of  the’ ceremonies  and  popu¬ 
lar  fuperftitions  prevalent  among  them,  which  they  charge 
with  exaggeration  and  unfaithfulnefs.  Addifon,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Travels,  fays  of  Miffon,  that  “his  account 
of  Italy  in  general  is  more  correct  than  that  of  any  writer 
before  him,  as  he  particularly,  excels  in  the  plan  of  the 
country,  which  he  has  given  in  true  and  lively  colours.” 
Miffon  wrote  alfo,  2.  Memoires  d’un  Voyageur  en  Angle- 
terre,  12010.  1698.  3.  Le  Theatre  facre  des  Cevennes,  on 

Recit  des  Prodiges  arrives  dans  cette  partie  du  Langue¬ 
doc,  et  des  petits  Prophetes,  8vo.  1707.  He  died  in  an 
advanced  age  at  London,  in  1721.  Addifon' s  Travels. 

MISSOlJ'RI,  a  river  of  North  America,  in  Louifiana, 
which  falls  into  the  Miffiflipi  from  the  weftward,  eighteen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  about  i  160 
miles  from  the  Balize,  or  Mouths  of  the  Miffiflippi,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  courfe  of  the  Miffouri  river  to  its  fource  was  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  years  1804,  5,  and  6,  by  the  very  interefting 
Travels  of  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government.  It  will  be  in  the  recolleClion  of  molt 
of  our  readers,  that  Bonaparte,  when  in  1803  his  fchemes 
of  aggrandizement  were  unexpectedly  oppoled  by  our  ai- 
7  I  fuming 
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fuming  an  hoftile  attitude,  deemed  it  proper  to  relinquifh 
Louifiana  for  a  pecuniary  confideration  to  the  United 
States;  (fee  Louisiana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  696.)  and  it  became 
accordingly  an  important  confideration  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
new  territory,  with  a  view  to  matters  of  commerce  and 
to  eventual  colonization.  Of  the  expeditions  hitherto 
directed  to  this  objeft,  the  moll  important  is  that  which 
was  entrufted  to  the  command  of  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  with  inftrudtions,  after  exploring  the  Miffouri 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Miffiflippi  to  its  fource,  to 
proceed  acrofs  the  mountains  to  the  firA  navigable  river 
on  the  weftern  fide  which  they  Humid  be  able  to  follow 
down  to  the  ocean.  This  voyage  began  in  May  1804, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  return  to  the  place  of  em¬ 
barkation  in  September  1806;  the  diftanoe  travelled  over 
being,  in  all,  about  9000  miles.  The  expedition  at  firA 
confifted  of  forty-five  perfons,  including  the  two  com¬ 
manders,  all  well  calculated  for  the  fervice  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  They  embarked  in  three  boats,  one  of 
them  fifty-five  feet  long,  half  decked;  the  other  two 
open;  and  they  failed  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
the  Miffiflippi  and  Miffouri,  in  the  latitude  of  38°  55'  N. 
The  account  of  the  expedition  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  very  minute,  circumffantial,  and  unadorned,  with 
every  mark  of  being  entitled  to  perfedt  confidence. 

The  thing  that  firA  prefents  itfelf,  is  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Miffouri.  At  the  place  where  they  em¬ 
barked,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  875  yards,  or 
nearly  half  a  mile  :  the  current  flows  with  great  rapidity, 
and  brings  with  it  an  incredible  quantity  of  rolling  fand, 
forming  here  and  there  fand-bars,  extremely  moveable, 
and  dangerous  to  thole  who  navigate  the  river.  The 
bottom  is  alfo  full  of  logs,  and  the  river  carries  with  it 
great  quantities  of  drift-wood.  The  banks,  too,  being- 
undermined  by  the  river,  are  continually  falling  in;  and 
the  bed,  of  courfe,  perpetually  changing.  A  vaA  num¬ 
ber  of  large  rivers  join  the  Miffouri  from  the  fouth  and 
weA.  One  of  the  greateA  of  thefe  is  the  Platte,  or  Shal¬ 
low  River,  which,  riling  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  longitude  m°,  runs  nearly  due  eaA  to 
longitude  970,  where  it  joins  the  Miffouri.  The  Platte 
is  fix  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  junction  ;  but  its  depth 
appears  not  to  exceed  fix  feet.  Its  fources  are  on  the 
Spanifli  frontier,  and  not  far  diAant  from  thofe  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  which  traverfes  the  kingdom  of  New 
Mexico,  and  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  From  its 
rapidity,  and  the  quantity  of  fand  it  carries  down,  it  is 
not  navigable  for  boats,  though  the  Indians  pafs  it  in 
frnall  canoes  made  of  hides. 

The  vaA  quantity  of  land  carried  down  by  the  Miflouri, 
and  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
which  we  believe  there  is  no  example  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  Such  rivers  are  inflruments  of  the  degradation 
of  the  land,  far  more  adtive  than  any  that  occur  in  the 
regions  not.iubjedt  to  great  periodical  inundations.  They 
are  not,  however,  fubjcdt  to  fuch  inundations;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  quantity  of  fand  they  tranfport,  with  the  conAant 
changes  taking  place  in  their  beds,  mufi  be  afcribed  to 
the  loofe  texture  of  the  grounds  through which  they  flow. 
The  great  finuofity  of  .the  Miflouri,  is  a  fact  that  mull  be 
explained  in  the  fame  manner.  One  day,  when  they 
ftopped  to  take  their  meridian  obfervation,  they  found 
themfelves  fo  near  the  fpot  where  they  had  obferved  the 
day  before,  that  they  lent  a  man  to  Aep  the  difiance  over 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  leparated  the  two  Rations : 
he  ftepped  974  yards,  and  the  diflanee  by  the  river  was 
eighteen  miles  and  three-quarters.  At  a  place  called  the 
t-ir and  Detour,  or  Great  Bend,  the  winding  of  the  river 
was  Aill  more  remarkable :  the  difiance  acrofs  the  neck 
was  1000  yards,  while  the  circuit  by  the  river  was  no  lefs 
than  thirty  miles.  This  very  remarkable  fpot  is  in  the 
latitude  of  43  degrees.  We  doubt  if  the  Meander  itfelf 
could  produce -any  finuofity  fo  great. 

So  very  moveable  are  the  fand-bars  thrown  up  by  the 
Miflouri,  that  the  party,  having  encamped  on  one  of  them 


for  the  night,  were  awaked  in  the  morning  by  the  fenti- 
nel  on  watch,  who  told  them  that  the  ground  was  fink¬ 
ing  ;  and  accordingly,  before  they  could  ffrike  their  tents, 
and  get  into  their  boats,  it  had  al molt  entirely  difappeared. 
The  Miflouri  continued  to  maintain  this  charadter  at  the 
place  where  they  wintered,  which  was  nearly  in  latitude 
47g  N.  and  at  the  diflanee,  as  tlfey  reckoned  it,  of  about 
1600  miles  from  the  place  where  they  had  embarked. 

The  velocity  of  the  Aream  is  mentioned,  at  one  place, 
as  having  been  meafured  by  the  log,  and.  found  a  fathom 
and  a  quarter,  or  feet,  per  fecond :  it  is  added,  that  in 
fome  places  they  had  found  the  velocity  double  of  this. 
A  velocity  of  7^  feet  per  fecond  is  nearly  five  miles  an- 
hour,  which  is  very  far  beyond  the  velocity  of  the  ff  reams 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  a  river,  not  very  deep,  obftrudted  by  fhoals,  and  rolling 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  fand  along  its  bottom,  fuch  a 
velocity  as  even  the  leaff  of  the  two  jufi  mentioned 
argues  a  very  great  declivity ;  fo  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  travellers  were  afcending  very  fafi  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ;  and  that,  when  they  reached  the  point  at  which 
they  wintered,  they  were  in  reality  in  a  very  elevated  fitua- 
tion.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  they  have 
not  informed  us  more  particularly  of  the  velocity  and  the 
depth  of  the  river.  If  they  had  been  careful,  now  and 
then,  from  week  to  week  forinffance,  to  inform  us  of  the 
average  velocity  and  depth  of  the  river,  together  with  its 
breadth,  even  though  this  lafi  was  not  corredtly  given, 
we  fliould  have  been  able  to  tell,  with  very  confiderable 
exadtnefs,  the  general  declivity  on  which  the  Miflouri 
runs ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  height  above  the  fea  that  be¬ 
longs  to  any  part  of  its  courfe.  For  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  explore  unknown  countries  by  the  navigation  of  ri¬ 
vers,  we  wifii  it  were  generally  attended  to,  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  a  river,  joined  to  its  fedtion,  or  its  breadth  and 
depth,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  affords  the  means  of  de¬ 
termining  its  declivity,  and  becomes  a  method  of  level-' 
ling,  to  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the  barometer,  recourfe 
may  often  be  had  with  great  advantage. 

At  a  diflanee  from  the  river,  the  ground  feemed  to  rife, 
and  to  form  hills,  though  of  no  great  height.  Now  and 
then  rocks  appeared  dole  to  the  river ;  and  Arata  of  fand- 
ltone,  and,  in  fome  places,  beds  of  coal,  were  difeovered. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  herbage,  and 
the  land  is  generally  fpoken  of  as  rich.  A  good  deal  of 
wood  appeared ;  but  they  do  not  mention  trees  of  any 
confiderable  fize,  nor  any  great  forefls,  which  indeed  mult 
be  prevented  from  riling  by  the  numbers  of  deer,  elk,  and 
buffalo,  that  paflure  in  thefe  plains.  Of  the  wild  fruits 
that  they  met  with,  they  hardly  mention  any  but  the 
grape  ;  and  this  they  found  often  very  good,  and  in  great 
abundance. 

The  climate  of  the  tradf  we  are  now  confidering,  is  very 
various;  and  the  extreme  cold  experienced  during  the 
winter,  in  a  latitude  no  higher  than  470,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  any  fuppofition  but  that  of  an  extraordinary 
elevation.  The  thermometer,  at  the  place  of  their  en¬ 
campment,  was  frequently  200  below  o,  or  520  below  the 
freezing  point.  It  defeended  even  much  lower  than  this  ; 
and  the  froA  fet  in  very  early  in  the  feafon.  As  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  that  the  ground  here  is  very  high,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  fome  rivers  which  run  northward  to  Lake 
Winnepeg,  and  from  thence  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  take  their 
rife  at  no  great  diflanee  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Miffouri.  One,  in  particular,  the  Moufe  River,  is  noted 
in  the  map  as  having  its  fource  within  one  mile  of  it; 
and,  in  general,  the  line  which  mufl  be  accounted  the 
partition  of  the  waters,  comes  very  near  to  the  Miffouri 
for  a  confiderable  tradt  toward  the  north-eafl.  The  fe ve¬ 
rity  of  the  winter  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
fadts.  On  the  8th  of  December,  the  thermometer  flood 
120  below  o  ;  the  wind  from  the  north- weft.  The  air  was 
filled  with  icy  particles,  refembling  a  fog.  The  fnow  fix 
or  eight  inches  deep;  feveral  of  the  hunters  had  then- 
feet  froft-bitten.  On  the  nth,  the  weather  was  fo  in- 
tenfely  cold,  that  they  called  in  all  the  hunting-parties; 
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the  wind  north ;  the  thermometer  at  fun-rife  210  below  o ; 
the  ice  in  the  atmofphere  fo  thick  as  to  render  the  wea¬ 
ther  hazy,  and  give  the  appearance  of  two  funs  reflefting 
one  another.  On  the  12th,  the  wind  ftill  north;  the 
thermometer  at  fun-rife  38°  below  o.  On  the  17th,  the 
thermometer  was  at  fun-rife1 450  below  o.  On  the  19th, 
the  weather  moderated;  but  the  thermometer  continued 
for  many  days  below  o. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  on  both  fides  of  the  Mif- 
fouri,  is  occupied  by  fcattered  tribes  of  Indians;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  earth’s  furfa.ce  more  thinly  inhabited. 
The  Sioux  Indians  confift  of  nine  tribes,  which  occupy 
a  vaft  extent  of  country  ;  and,  when  the  numbers  in  each 
are  added  together,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  2650. 
This  account  comprifes  the  men,  that  is,  the  fighting- 
men  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  multiplied  by  four  to  give  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants,  which,  by  that  computation, 
will  amount  to  10,600.  In  other  parts  of  the  fame  trail, 
the  population  appears  to  be  more  fcanty.  Thefe  men, 
however,  are  not  entirely  hunters  ;  they  live  in  villages; 
they  feem  to  raife  fome  corn,  and  many  of  them  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  horfes.  Their  numbers  appear  to  be  in  gene¬ 
ral  on  the  decline  ;  owing  probably  to  the  ravages  of  the 
fmall-pox,  and  the  effebls  of  fpirituous  liquors,  added  to 
the  Hate  of  almoft  perpetual  warfare  in  which  they  live 
with  one  another.  The  game  which  the  country  pro¬ 
duces,  does  not  feem  to  be  in  very  great  abundance. 

One  of  the  Indian  nations  which  they  met  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firfl:  fuinmer,  the  Ricaras,  made  ufe  of  no  fpirituous 
liquors  of  any  kind,  and  refufed  to  tafte  any  when  of¬ 
fered  them.  The  Ricaras,  of  which  they  faw  three  vil¬ 
lages,  containing  in  all  about  450  men,  are  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  the  women  handfome  and  lively,  though 
to  them,  as  among  other  favages,  falls  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  field,  and  all  the  labour  of  procuring  l'ubfiftence, 
except  by  hunting.  Thefe  people  are  poor,  but  kind  and 
generous  ;  and,  although  they  receive  thankfully  what  is 
given  them,  do  not  beg  like  the  Sioux.  The  women  are 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  the  former'  nation,  but,  like 
them,  are  difpofed  to  be  liberal  of  their  favours  ;  and  it 
is  curious  indeed  to  obferve  how  much  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  in  this  refpebt  is  reverfed  among  all  the  favage  tribes 
which  our  travellers  have  defcribed.  That  a  wife  or  a 
filler  ftiould  grant  any  favour  to  a  llranger  without  the 
confent  of  her  hulband  or  brother,  is  a  caufe  of  offence, 
and  is  confidered  as  a  great  difgrace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  confent  of  the  hulband  or  brother  is  not  difficult  to 
be  obtained;  and  they  are  even  gratified  by  having  an 
opportunity  of  granting  it.  A  black  lervant,  belonging 
to  the  American  party,  produced  at  firfl:  great  aftonifli- 
ment  among  people  who  law  a  man  of  that  colour  for  the 
firfl:  time.  He  foon,  however,  casne  to  be  very  much  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  women,  and  with  this  the  liuf- 
bands,  inllead  of  being  jealous,  appeared  to  be  highly 
gratified.  In  many  refpetls,  the  Ricaras  were  the  gentlell 
and  molt  amiable  tribe  of  Indians  which  our  travellers 
had  yet  met  with.  One  day  a  Ricara  chief  who  had  made 
them  a  vifit  was  prefent  when,  conformably  to  the  fen- 
tence  of  a  court-martial,  corporal  punilhment  was  inflibled 
on  one  of  the  loldiers.  The  fight  affedled  him  very  much, 
and  he  cried  all  the  time  of  the  punilhment.  “  We  ex¬ 
plained  the  offence,  and  the  reafons  for  what  was  done ; 
he  acknowledged  that  examples  were  neceffary,  and  that 
he  himfelf  had  given  them,  by  punilhing  with  death  ;  but 
his  nation  never  flogged  even  children  from  their  birth.” 
The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  may  be  alhamed  to 
think  how  much  they  Hand  in  need  of  the  leflon  which 
the  feeling  and  good  fenfe  of  this  poor  favage  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  them. 

The  Mandans  are  another  nation  on  the  banks  of  this, 
river,  higher  up  than  the  Ricaras.  See  Mandan,  in  this 
volume  ;  and  the  article  Louisiana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  699. 

After  palling  the  winter-months  in  the  fmall  fort  which 
they  had  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
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territory  of  the  Mandans,  they  refumed  their  voyage  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1805,  having  difpatched  their  large  boat 
with  a  part  of  their  men  to  return,  with  fome  prefents  for 
the  prelident,  and  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Af¬ 
ter  this  diminution,  the  party  coniilled  of  thirty-two,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  commanders.  The  courfe  of  the  river 
from  this  point  lies  confiderably  more  to  the  well ;  from 
about  the  great  bend,  already  mentioned,  to  where  they 
now  were,  their  courfe  had  been  nearly  north.  After  this, 
it  was  mollly  well;  inclining  at  firfl:  towards  the  north  ; 
afterwards  weft,  with  a  little  fouth,  for  a  great  length. 
The  river  preferves  the  fame  character,  decreafing  flowly 
in  magnitude,  and  ftill  flowing  through  an  alluvial  coun¬ 
try;  where  there  is  no  very  high  ground,  and  where  the 
plains  are  traverfed  by  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  the  antelope, 
&c.  The  face  of  the  country,  foon  after  they  entered  on 
this  part  of  their  voyage,  is  defcribed  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  as  prefenting  from  the  heights  the  appearance  of 
one  fertile  unbroken  plain  ;  extending  itfelf,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  without  a  tree  or  a  llirub,  except  in  moift 
fituations,  or  on  the  fteep  declivities  of  hills  where  they 
were  Iheltered  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  current  in 
this  part  of  the  river  was  lefs  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
more  fafe  and  eafy  than  on  the  lower  part,  fo  that  they 
made  from  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  obferved,  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  even  on  the  fluid-bars,  a  white  fub- 
llance,  which  appeared  in  confiderable  quantities  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  tailed  like  a  mixture  of  com¬ 
mon  with  glauber  falts.  Many  of  the  ftreams  which  came 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  were  fo  impregnated  with  this 
fubftance,  that  the  water  was  of  an  unpleafant  tafte  and  a 
purgative  quality.  They  obferved  alfo  carbonated  wood. 

As  they  held  on  their  courfe,  they  found  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  of  fait  and  coal ;  alio  of  pumice-ftone  and  a 
kind  of  burnt  earth.  A  little  farther  on,  the  hills  exhi¬ 
bited  large  irregular  broken  malfes  of  rocks,  fome  of  which, 
although  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  leemed,  at 
fome  remote  period,  to  have  been  fubjeft  to  its  influence, 
and  were  apparently  worn  frnooth  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  The  rocks  as  here  enumerated  confift  of  white  and 
grey  granite,  flint,  limeftone,  freeftone,  and  occalionally 
broken  llrata  of  a  black  coloured  ftone  like  petrified  wood, 
which  makes  good  whetftones.  The  ulual  appearances  of 
coal  and  pumice-ftone  continued,  the  coal  being  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  when  burned,  making  a  hot  and  lafting  fire, 
but  emitting  very  little  linoke  or  flame.  At  a  point  a 
little  higher  up  than  this,  the  bed  of  coal  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  places  fix  feet  thick.  They  faw  large  herds  of  deer, 
elk,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  with  wolves  hovering  round 
them,  and  fometimes  catching  the  ftragglers.  The  female 
buffalo  would  defend  her  young  as  long  as  ffie  could  re¬ 
treat  as  fall  as  the  herd,  but  would  not  venture  to  a  great 
dillance. 

So  late  as  the  27th  of  April,  the  ice  was  ftill  floating  in 
great  quantities  down  the  river.  They  law  alfo  great 
numbers  of  buffaloes,  and  fome  carcafes  of  them  partly 
devoured  by  wolves.  Thele  had  either  funk  through  the 
ice  in  the  winter,  or  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to 
crol's  on  the  ice.  It  often  happens  that  on  thefe  occaflons 
the  flioals  of  ice  move  down,  carrying  along  with  them 
the  buffaloes,  which  are  then  lean  and  in  a  weak  Hate. 
The  Indians  are  very  dexterous  in  attacking  the  buffalo 
in  this  helplefs  fituation,  where  he  could  not  exert  his 
ftrength,  even  if  he  were  ever  lb  much  pofleffed  of  it.  This 
is  a  very  unlooked-for  way  in  Which  the  bodies  of  animals 
are  carried  down  rivers,  and  may  be  at  length  buried  in 
their  lands.  The  elephants  of  the  Yenelea  and  the  Lena 
may  have  been  thus  carried  down  the  ftreams  of  theie 
great  rivers,  and  depofitedin  the  places  where  their  bones 
are  now  found. 

The  moll  formidable  animals  which  they  encountered 
in  this  voyage,  were  the  white  and  brown  bears.  The 
Indians  are  very  much  afraid  of  them,  and  never  attack 
them  but  in  parties  of  fix  or  eight ;  and  even  then  are 

often 
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often  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  one  or  more  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  Though  to  a  Ikilful  rifleman  the  danger  is  very  much 
diminilhed,  the  bear  is  ftill  a  formidable  enemy,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  adventure.  “  One  evening  the 
men  in  the  hindmofcof  the  canoes  dil'coveredalarge  brown 
bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  river.  Six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  fet 
out  to  attack  him,  and,  concealing  themfelves  by  a  fmall 
eminence,  came  unperceived  within  forty  paces  of  him. 
Four  of  them  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
body,  two  of  them  diredlly  through  the  lungs.  The  en¬ 
raged  animal  fprang  up,  and  ran  open-mouthed  at  them. 
As  he  came  near,  the  two  hunters  who  had  referved  their 
fire  gave  him  two  wounds,  one  of  which,  breaking  his 
fhoulder,  retarded  his  motion  for  a  moment ;  but,  before 
they  could  reload,  he  was  fo  near,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  run  to  the  river,  and,  before  they  reached  it,  he  had 
almolt  overtaken  them.  Two  jumped  into  the  canoe  ; 
the  other  four  feparated  ;  and,  concealing  themfelves  in 
the  willows,  fired  as  fall  as  each  could  load.  They  flruck 
him  feveral  times,  but  they  only  exafperated  him ;  and  he 
at  laft  purfued  two  of  them  fo  clofely,  that  they  jumped 
down  a  perpendicular  bank  of  twenty  feet  into  the  river. 
The  bear  fprang  after  them  5  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  liindmoft,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on-lhore  lhot  him 
in  the  head  and  killed  him.  They  dragged  him  to  the 
fhore,  and  found  that  eight  balls  had  palled  through  his 
body  in  different  diredlions.”  The  bear  of  thefe  regions, 
therefore,  feems  no  lefs  fierce,  and  no  lefs  tenacious  of 
life,  than  his  brother  who  lives  amid  the  ice  of  Greenland. 

It  feems  a  remarkable  fa 61  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country, 
that,  even  on  the  fide  of  fo  large  a  river,  dew  is  extremely 
rare.  They  remark  having  had  a  fall  of  dew  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  18th  of  May  ;  the  lecond  which  they  had  feen 
in*  all  the  open  country  through  which  they  had  palled. 
On  the  24th  of  the  lame  month  it  was  fo  cold,  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  kettles  froze  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
courfe  of  a  night  ;  the  ice  appeared  all  along  the  margin 
of  the  river ;  and  the  trees  of  cotton-wood  had  loft  all 
their  leaves. 

They  were  now  approaching  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thole  which  form  the  partition  between  the  waters  of  the 
eaft  and  of  the  weft  ;  and  fome  of  the  points  of  this  re¬ 
markable  chain  were  occafionally  in  view.  The  elevation 
at  which  they  were,  was  certainly  now  very  confiderable. 
There  was  no  timber  on  the  hills  ;  and  only  a  few  fcat- 
tered  trees  of  cotton-wood,  afli,  box,  alder,  and  willow, 
by  the  water-fide.  They  had  feen  no  Indians  from  the 
time  that  they  had  left  the  Mandans  ;  though  they  had 
occafionally  feen  huts  which  had  been  lately  inhabited. 
The  rock  of  the  country  feems  to  be  a  foft  fandftone,  in- 
terfedled  by  walls  of  a  black  rock,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
than  lome  Ipecies  of  trap,  moft  probably  bafalt.  The  fce- 
nery  was  very  romantic  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  it,  fays  the 
narrative,  are  “  vaft  ranges  of  walls,  which  are  fo  lingular 
that  they  feem  the  produdtions  of  art.  They  rife  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  river,  l'ometimes  to  the  height  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  varying  in  thicknefs  from  one  foot  to  twelve, 
but  equally  broad  at  top  and  bottom.  Theftones  of  which 
they  are  formed  are  black,  thick  and  durable,  and  are  al- 
molt  invariably  regular  parallelopipeds  of  unequal  fizes, 
but  equally  deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  each 
other  like  bricks,  each  covering  the  interftices  of  the  two 
on  which  it  refts.”  A  perlon  who  was  no  mineralogift 
could  not  better  defcribe  a  vertical  dike  of  trap  or  whin- 
ftone,  compofed  of  regular  columns,  dil'pofed  horizon¬ 
tally.  Such  a  wall,  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
broad,  muff:  be  a  very  magnificent  objedt,  and  feems  in 
due  proportion  to  the  great  fcale  on  which  every  thing  in 
this  country  is  laid  down.  The  top  of  this  wall  muff:  have 
once  been  level  with  the  furface ;  fo  we  may  judge  from 
this  of  the  quantity  of  ftrata  worn  away.  It  is  a  latisfac- 
tion  to  lee  the  fame  charadters  prevailing  in  the  geologi¬ 
cal  ftrudture  of  countries  moft  remote  from  one  another, 
and  to  obferve  bafaltic  walls  interfedlirig  the  ftrata  of  the 


Mifl'ouri,  juft  as  they  cut  the  wacken  of  the  ifland  of  Mull, 
or  the  columnar  rocks  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway. 

As  they  approached  the  mountains,  and  had  got  confi- 
derably  beyond  the  walls  juft  defcribed,  at  the  "meridian 
nearly  of  no°,  and  the  parallel  of  about  470  20',  the  fame 
almoft  as  that  of  the  ftation  of  the  Mandans,  there  was  a 
bifurcation  of  the  river,  which  threw  them  into  confider¬ 
able  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  true  Mifl'ouri,  and  the 
courfe  which  it  behoved  them  to  purfue.  The  northern- 
moft  poffefled  moft  ftrongly  the  charadters  of  that  river ; 
and  the  men  feemed  all  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  ftream  which  they  ought  to  follow.  The  commanders 
of  the  expedition,  however,  did  not  decide,  till  after  they 
had  reconnoitred  the  country  from  the  higher  grounds; 
and  then  determined  to  follow  the  fouthern  branch.  On 
the  nth  of  June,  Capt.  Lewis  fet  out  on  foot  with  four 
men,  in  order  to  explore  this  river.  They  proceeded  till 
the  13th  ;  when,  finding  that  the  river  bore  confiderably 
to  the  fouth,  fearing  that  they  were  in  an  error,  they 
changed  their  courfe,  and  proceeded  acrofs  the  plains.  In 
this  diredlion  Capt.  Lewis  had  gone  about  two  miles, 
when  his  ears  were  fainted  with  the  agreeable  found  of  a 
fall  of  water;  and,  as  he  advanced,  a  fp  ray,  which  feemed 
driven  by  the  high  fouth-weft  wind,  rofe  above  the  plain 
like  a  column  of  fmoke,  and  vaniflied  in  an  inftant.  To¬ 
wards  this  point  he  diredted  his  fteps  ;  and  the  noife,  in- 
creafing  as  he  approached,  foon  became  too  tremendous 
to  be  miftaken  for  any  thing  but  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Miffouri.  Having  travelled  feven  miles  after  firft  hearing 
the  found,  he  reached  the  falls  about  twelve  o’clock. 
The  hills,  as  he  approached,  were  difficult  of  accefs,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Down  thefe  he  hurried 
with  impatience;  and,  feating  himfelf  on  fome  rocks  un¬ 
der  the  centre  of  the  falls,  enjoyed  the  fublime  fpedtacle 
of  this  ftupendous  cataradf,  which  fince  the  creation  had 
been  lavilhing  its  magnificence  on  the  defert.  Thefe  falls 
extend,  in  all,  over  a  diltance  of  nearly  twelve  miles  ;  and 
the  medium  breadth  of  the  river  varies  from  three  hundred 
to  fix  hundred  yards.  The  principal  fall  is  near  the  lower 
extremity,  and  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  perpendicular. 
The  river  is  here  three  hundred  yards  wide,  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliff's  on  each  fide,  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  feet 
high.  For  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff, 
the  water  falls  in-  one  fmooth  even  fheet,  over  a  precipice 
at  leaft  eighty  feet  high.  The  remaining  part  of  the  river 
precipitates  itfelf  alfo  with  great  rapidity  ;  but,  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  it  falls  by  irregular  and  projed'ting  rocks,  forms 
a  fplendid  profpedl  of  white  foam,  two  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  eighty  in  perpendicular  elevation.  The  fpray 
is  diffipated  in  a  thoufand  fhapes,  flying  up  in  high  co¬ 
lumns,  and  colledfing  into  large  mafles,  which  the  fun 
adorns  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  rainbow.  The  fall, 
juft  defcribed,  mull  be  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  and 
pidturefque  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It  has  often 
been  dii'puted,  whether  a  cataradf,  in  which  the  water  falls 
in  one  fheet,  or  where  it  is  dafhed  irregularly  among  the 
rocks,  is  the  finelt  objedf.  It  was  referved  for  the  Mifl'ouri 
to  refolve  this  doubt,  by  exhibiting  both  at  once  in  the 
greateft  magnificence. 

There  is  another  cafcade,  of  about  forty-feven  feet, 
higher  up  the  river  ;  and  the  laft  of  all  is  twenty-fix  feet ; 
but  the  lucceflion  of  inferior  falls,  and  of  rapids  of  very 
great  declivity,  is  aftonilhingly  great ;  fo  that,  from  the 
firft  to  the  laft,  the  whole  delcent  of  the  river  is  384  feet. 
“  Juft  below  the  falls,”  lays  Capt.  Lewis,  “  is  a  little  ifland 
in  the  river,  well  covered  with  timber.  Here,  on  a  cot¬ 
ton-wood  tree,  an  eagle  had  fixed  its  neft,  and  feemed  the 
undilputed  miftrefs  of  a  l’pot,  to  invade  which,  neither 
man  nor  beaft  could  venture  acrofs  the  gulf  that  lurrounds 
it ;  while  it  is  farther  fecured  by  the  mill  that  riles  from 
the  fltlls.  This  folitary  bird  has  not  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Indians,  who  made  the  eagle’s  neft  a  part  of 
their  defcription  of  the  falls,  which  they  gave  us,  and 
which  proves  now  to  be  corredt  in  almoft  every  particular, 
except  that  they  did  not  do  jultice  to  their  height.” 

Captain 
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Captain  Lewis  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  rapids 
above.  From  the  falls  he  directed  his  courfe  fouth-weft 
up  the  river:  after  paffing  one  continued  rapid,  and  three 
fmall  cafcades,  each  three  or  four  feet  high,  he  reached,  at 
the  diftance  of  five  miles,  a  fecond  fall.  Above_this_  fall 
the  river  bends  fuddenly  to  the  northward  :  while  view¬ 
ing  this  place  Capt.  Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  above  him, 
and,  eroding  the  point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
he  faw  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  objects  in  nature  :  the 
whole  Miffouri  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  one  (helving  rock, 
which,  without  a  fingle  niche,  and  with  an  edge  as  ftraight 
and  regular  as  if  formed  by  art,  ftretches  itfelf  from  one 
fide  of 'the  river  to  the  other  for  at  lead  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Over  this  it  precipitates  itfelf  in  an  even  uninterrupted 
fheet  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence  dalh- 
ing  againfl:  the  rocky  bottom  it  rufhes  rapidly  down,  hav¬ 
ing  behind  it  a  fpray  of  the  pureft  foam  acrofs  the  river. 
The  feene  which  it  prefented  was  indeed  Angularly  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  fince,  without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  fublimity  of 
the  lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  regular  elegancies 
which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  would  feledt  to  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waterfall.  Capt.  Lewis  nowafeended  the  hill  which 
was  behind  him,  and  faw  from  its  top  a  delightful  plain 
extending  from  the  river  to  the  bafe  of  the  Snow-  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  l'outh  and  fouth-weft.  Along  this  wide  level 
countrv  the  Miffouri  purfued  its  winding  courfe,  filled 
with  water  to  its  even  and  graffy  banks,  while  about  four 
miles  above  it  was  joined  by  a  large  river  flowing  from  the 
north- welt  through  a  valley  three  miles  in  width,  and  dif- 
tino-uifhed  by  the  timber  which  adorned  its  fhores.  The 
Miffouri  itfelf  ftretches  to  the  fouth  in  one  unruffled 
ftream  of  water,  as  if  unconfcious  of  the  roughnefs  it  mufl 
foon  encounter,  and  bearing  on  its  bofom  vaft  flocks  of 
geefe,  while  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  are  feeding  on 
the  plains  which  furround  it. 

From  the  falls  the  diredtion  of  their  courfe  was  almoft 
due  fouth,  inclining  a  little  to  the  eaft.  About  fixty  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  from  the  falls,  the  river  emerges  from  the 
firft  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or,  as  our  travellers 
call  them,  the  Gates  of  thofe  mountains.  This  pafs  is  in 
latitude  46°  46'  50".  The  rocks  approached  the  river  on 
both  fides,fo  as  to  form  a  mod  lublime  and  extraordinary 
fpedtacle,  as  for  more  than  five  miles  they  rile  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  the  water’s  edge  nearly  to  the  height  of  1200 
feet.  They  are  compofed  of  a  black  granite,  i.  e.  green- 
ftone,  or  bafalt,  at  the  bafe  ;  but  the  fragments  that  have 
fallen  from  above  are  like  a  flint  of  a  yellowifh-brown  co¬ 
lour.  Nothing  can  be  more  tremendous  than  the  frown¬ 
ing  darknefs  of  thefe  rocks,  which  project  oyer  the  river, 
and  feem  to  threaten  you  wdth  deftrudtion.  The  river  is 
350  yards  in  width,  and  appears  to  have  forced  its  way 
down  this  lolid  mafs,  which  has  yielded  fo  reluftantly, 
that  for  the  whole  diftance  the  water  is  deep  even  to  the 
edo-es^  and,  for  the  firft  three  miles,  there  is  not  a  lpot, 
except  one  of  a  few  yards,  where  a  man  could  ftand  be¬ 
tween  the  water  and  the  rock.  “  The  convullion  of  the 
paffage  mu  ft  havebeen  terrible,”  fays  the  narrative,  “  fince, 
at  the  outlet,  there  are  vaft  columns  of  the  rock  torn  from 
the  mountain,  which  are  ftrewed  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
the  trophies  as  it  were  of  the  victory.”  Above  the  gates, 
the  perpendicular  rocks  ceafe,  the  hills  retire  from  the 
river,  and  the  valleys  fuddenly  widen  to  a  conliderable 
extent ;  and  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  w>e  have 
the  remains  of  a  fecond  lake.  Thefe  were  adorned  with 
the  narrow-leaved  cotton-wood,  the  afpen,  and  the  pine; 
and  the  country  abounded  in  game.  Confiderably  beyond 
this,  they  came  to  what  they  called  the  Forks  of  the  Mif¬ 
fouri,  where  the  river  feems  to  divide  into  three,  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  fize,  fo  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  which  of 
them  the  name  of  the  Miffouri  ought  to  be  applied.  They 
determined  therefore  to  difeontinue  here  the  name  of 
Miffouri,  and  to  call  thefe  three  branches  after  three  of 
the  moll  diftinguifhed  of  the  American  ftatefmen.  That 
on  the  fouth-weft,  which  was  the  moll  confjderable,  they 
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called  the  Jefferfon;  the  middle  branch,  the  Maddifon’ 
and  the  eafternmolt,  the  Gallatin.  Though  the  height 
here  muft  have  been  very  great,  the  heat  in  the  valleys 
was  alfo  confiderable.  It  was  now  the  28th  of  July,  and 
they  remarked  that  the  thermometer  in  the  afternoon 
was  900.  The  Forks  are  in  latitude  450  24/  8". 

As  the  Jefferfon  branch  flowed  from  the  weft,  they  af- 
cended  it  in  preference  to  the  others,  but  continued  to 
experience  great  difficulty  with  the  canoes  in  confequence 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  They  were  now,  however, 
on  the  point  of  reaching  the  end  of  the  firft  great  divifion 
of  their  journey.  The  river  continued  to  leffen  as  they 
proceeded,  its  width  on  the  part  at  which  they  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  July  being  not  more  than  forty  yards,  and  on 
the  nth  it  was  diminifhed  to  twelve,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
being  waded  over  without  hazard.  They  had  by  this 
time  proceeded  by  computation  three  thoufand  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffouri,  and  they  at  laft  reached  its  ex¬ 
treme  navigable  point  in  lat.430  30' N.  and  nearly  in  Ion. 
xi2°  W.  from  Greenwich.  Here  they  laid  up  their  ca¬ 
noes,  until  they  fhould  return  from  the  Pacific  ;  and  a 
party  proceeding  by  land  had  the  gratification  of  tracing 
the  current  to  its  fountain-head  in  the  midft  of  the  rocky 
mountains.  “  One  of  the  men,”  fays  Capt.  Lewis,  “  in 
a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  fetting  one  foot  on  each  fide  of  the 
ftream,  thanked  God,  that  he  had  lived  to  beftride  the 
Miflouri a  very  natural  expreflion  of  the  fentiment 
which  muft  be  uppermoft  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  who,  for 
a  diftance  of  3000  miles,  had  been  ftruggling  againfl:  the 
force  of  the  powerful  and  impetuous  river,  which  was 
now  fo  completely  fubdued. — From  the  foot  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain,  iffues  the  remoteft  w’ater  of  the  Mif¬ 
fouri.  “  They  had  now,”  he  faid,  “  reached  the  hidden 
fources  of  that  river,  which  had  never  yet  been  feen  by 
civilized  man  ;  and,  as  they  quenched  their  thirft  at  the 
chafte  and  icy  fountain,  and  fat  by  the  brink  of  the  little 
rivulet,  which  yielded  its  diftant  and  modeft  tribute  to 
the  ocean,  they  felt  themfelves  rewarded  for  all  their  la¬ 
bours,  and  all  their  difficulties.  They  left  this  interefting 
fpot  with  reluftance,  and  afeended  towards  the  weft,  till 
they  reached  a  high  ridge,  which  formed  the  line  of  par¬ 
tition  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.”  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Miffouri,  <$t.  by  Order 
of  the  American  Government,  in  1804-6. 

The  dilcoveries  of  our  immortal  Cook  and  his  perfe- 
vering  fucceflors  are  now  likely  to  have  their  grand  out¬ 
line  filled  up  from  California  to  Bhering’s  Straits,  through 
the  political  enterprife  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  the  great  river  Miffouri, 
which  almoft  equals  the  Miffiflippi  in  breadth  and  depth, 
and  with  which  alfo  it  unites  after  a  courfe  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  weft  to‘  eaft,  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
fituated  in  a  very  mild  climate,  many  fettlements  are  now 
making  thereon.  The  American  government  favours 
them  as  much  as  poffible,  in  the  hope  that  the  Miffouri 
will  one  day  afford  the  eafieft  means  of  effecting  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  circumftance  has  induced  the  prelident  to  order  two 
new  expeditions  of  difeovery  to  thofe  innnenfe  and  hi¬ 
therto  but  imperfeftly-known  countries.  The  one  is  to 
proceed  by  fea  round  Cape  Horn,  and  will  land  on  the 
north- weft  coaft  of  America.  The  other  expedition  is  to 
let  out  from  Port  Lewis  and  the  mouths  of  the  Miffouri, 
to  follow  that  gigantic  ftream  to  its  fource,  and  to  join  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  the  expedition  that  goes  by  fea.  It 
cannot  yet  be  ftated  with  certainty,  fay  the  American 
prints,  whether  a  permanent  eftabliftiment  will  be  formed 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  fpot  neareft  to  the  fources  of 
the  Miflouri.  This  muft  depend  on  circumftances.  We 
may  add  that  perhaps  the  confent  of  other  parties  may  be 
wanting.  Spain  indeed  is  not  at  prefent  able  to  affert  her 
claim ;  but  Great  Britain  may  coniiderthe  fafety  of  Canada 
endangered  by  fettlements  on  lands  where  (he  has  a  prior 
right  of  difeovery.  Feb.  3S17. 
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Missouri  Territory,  an  improving  country,  which 
may  probably  be  fubdivided  into  diftinCt  dates,  is  fitu- 
ated  between  lat.  96.  o.  and  45.  37.  N.  and  Ion.  12.  o.  and 
29.  30.  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  unfettled 
country  ;  on  the  louth  by  Louifiana  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  on  the  call,  by  Upper  Canada,  the  North-Well 
Territory,  and  Louifiana ;  on  the  well  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  fouth-wefl  by  the  Spanilh  internal  pro¬ 
vinces.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  1380 
miles,  and  from  call  to  weft  about  1680  miles  ;  and  its  area 
contains  1,580,000  l'quare  miles,  or  1,011,200,000  acres. 
The  afpeCl  of  the  country,  fouthward,  is  level,  in  many 
places  overflowed  by  rivers ;  to  the  north,  elevated,  fwell- 
ing  out  into  large  hills  ;  and  to  the  north-weft  and  weft, 
very  lofty  mountains.  The  rivers  of  the  territory  are  the 
Mifliffippi,  Mifl'ouri,  Kanfes,  Grand,  Ofage,  Maramee, 
St.  Francis,  White,  Arkanfaw,  Wachitta,  Red,  Sabine, 
Moines,  Rio  Colorado,  Rio  Bravos  de  Dios,  Rio  Guada- 
loupe,  Rio  del  Norte,  &c.  Its  minerals  are  abundant, 
particularly  lead,  the  mines  of  which  near  St.  Genevieve 
are  extend  ve  and  valuable.  The  foil  is  various  in  quality, 
but  much  of  it  is  rich  and  fertile;  and  produces  grain, 
grafs,  fruit,  cotton,  and  fome  fugar  and  indigo.  The 
climate  is,  in  the  fouth  warm,  in  the  middle  temperate, 
to  the  north  and  weft  cold,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  tempe¬ 
rate. 


Diftri£ls. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cape  Girardeau 

3888 

Cape  Girardeau. 

New  Madrid 

-  2103 

New  Madrid. 

St.  Charles 

3S°5 

St.  Charles  -  450 

St  Louis 

-  5667 

St.  Louis  -  1600 

St.  Genevieve  - 
Settlements  of  Hope 
Field  and  St.  Francis 
Ditto  on  Arkanfaw  - 

4620 
|  188 

874 

20,845 

St.  Genevieve. 

To  MISSPE'AK,  v.  a.  To  fpeak  wrong; 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  mijfpeah  half-utter’ d  words.  Donne. 

To  MISSPE'AK,  v.  n.  To  blunder  in  fpeaking : 

It  is  not  fo  ;  thou  haft  mijfpohe,  mifheard. 

Be  well  advis’d,  tell  o’er  thy  tale  again.  Shahefpeare. 

MISSU'RA,  J.  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  ceremonies 
ufed  to  recommend  and  difmifs  a  dying  perfon. 

MISSU'RIUM,  f.  A  diih  in  which  meat  is  ferved  up 
for  the  table.  Phillips. 

MISS'US,  f.  in  the  Circenfian  games,  were  the  matches 
in  horfe  or  chariot  races.  The  ufual  .number  of  mijfus, 
or  matches,  in  one  day,  was  twenty-four;  though  the 
emperor  Domitian  prelented  the  people  with  a  hundred. 
The  laft  match  was  generally  at  the  expenfe  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  made  a  collection  for  the  purpofe ;  hence  it  was 
called  mijj'us  ar  arias,  a  fubfcription-plate. 

MIST,  J.  [from  miprian,  Sax.  to  darken.]  A  low  thin 
cloud  ;  a  i’mall  thin  rain  not  perceived  in  Angle  drops. — . 
A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mijl  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a 
mjt  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below.  Locke. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  liar. 

To  us  difcovers  day  from  far; 

His  light  thofe  mijts  and  clouds  diffolv’d. 

Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv’d.  Denliam. 

Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. — My  people’s  eyes  once 
blinded  with  fuch  mijts  of  fufpicion,  they  are  milled  into 
the  mcft  defperate  actions.  King  Charles. 

His  paftion  call  a  mijl  before  his  fenfe, 

And  Other  made  or  magnify’d  the  offence.  Dryden. 

The  bluifli  mill  which  we  fometimes  fee  on  our  fields 
and  paftures  in  a  morning,  though  often  innocent,  yet 
has  been  in  fome  places  found  to  be  the  actual  caufe  of 
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murrain,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  among  the  horned  cattle. 
Dr.  Winklar  gives,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  an 
account  of  a  murrain  affeCting  the  cattle  in  Italy  and 
other  places,  which  was  evidently  feen  to  fpread  itfelf 
over  the  countries  in  form  of  a  blue  mill.  Wherever  this 
was  perceived,  the  cattle  were  fure  to  come  home  fick: 
they  appeared  dull  and  heavy,  and  refufed  their  food ; 
and  many  of  them  would  die  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Upon  dilfeClion  there  were  found  large  and  corrupted 
fpleens,  fphacelous  and  corroded  tongues  ;  and  in  fome 
places  thofe  people  who  were  not  careful  of  themfelves  in 
the  management  of  their  cattle,  were  infeCted,  and  died 
as  faft  themfelves.  The  principal  caufe  of  this  difeafe 
feems  to  be  the  exhalation  of  fome  unwholefome  fleams, 
from  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  obfervabie,  that  there  had  been 
three  earthquakes  in  Italy  the  year  before  it  happened. 
The  method  of  cure  which  fucceeded  bell  was  this  :  As 
foon  as  any  beaft  appeared  to  be  fick,  they  examined  the 
tongue ;  and  if  aphtha,  or  little  blifters,  were  found  on 
it,  they  fcraped  it  with  a  filver  inftrument  made  with  fharp 
teeth  at  the  fides,  till  it  bled  in  all  thofe  parts  where  the 
aphthae  were;  the  blood  was  then  wiped  away  with  a 
cloth,  and  the  whole  tongue  walked  feveral  times  with 
vinegar  and  fait.  After  this  the  following  medicine  was 
given  internally :  Take  of  foot,  brimftone,  gunpowder, 
and  fait,  of  each  equal  parts :  mix  thefe  in  as  much  water 
as  will  make  a  mixture  thin  enough  to  be  fwallowed,  and 
let  a  fpoonful  be  given  for  a  aofe  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  The  cattle  which  were  in  health  had  this  medicine 
given  them,  as  well  as  the  fick  ;  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  very  few  died  in  Swiflerland,  while  almoft  all 
died  in  other  places. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  the  contagion,  on  this 
occafion,  feerned  \'o  travel  llowly  but  regularly  on  :  it 
came  at  the  rate  of  about  two  German  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  this  it  kept  regularly  to  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  raging,  and  never  appeared  in  very  diftant 
places  at  the  fame  time.  The  whole  furface  of  the  earth 
emitting  thefe  effluvia,  no  cattle  efcaped  them  in  the 
courfe  of  their  way;  but  thofe  which  were  kept  within 
doors  at  rack  and  manger,  fell  ill  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  thofe  in  the  open  fields.  Phil. 
TranJ.  N°  145. 

To  MIST,  v.  a.  To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or 
fleam. — An  ineffectual  lazinefs  is  the  feminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy ;  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it  mijts 
the  wit,  and  choaks  up  all  the  fciences.  Fellham. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glafs ; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mijl  or  ftain  the  ftone. 

Why  then  fhe  lives.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

To  MISTA'KE,  v.  a.  To  conceive  wrong;  to  take 
fomething  for  that  which  it  is  not.— -Fancy  paffes  for 
knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  faid  is  midaken  for  folid. 
Locke. 

Fools  into  the  notion  fall. 

That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all : 

Aik  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  lb  plain  ; 

’Tis  to  mijtake  them  colls  the  time  and  pain.  Pope. 

This  dagger  hath  mij'ta'en,  forlo!  the  Iheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 

The  point  mislheathed  in  my  daughter’s  bofom.  Shahejp. 

To  MISTA'KE,  v.  n.  To  err;  not  to  judge  right. — 
Seldom  any  one  mijlahes  in  his  names  of  Ample  ideas,  or 
applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  green.  I.ocke. 

To  be  Mistaken.  To  err.  [To  mijlahe  has  a  kind  of 
reciprocal  fenfe  ;  I  mijlahe,  “  Je  me  trompe.”  I  am  mij- 
tahen,  is  erroneoully  taken  to  mean  I  mifconceive,  I  am  in 
an  error ;  more  frequently  than  I  am  ill  uuderjtood ;  but. 
My  opinion  is  mijiahen,  means  My  opinion  is  not  rightly 
underjtood. ] — The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  fide  nor  the 
other,  willingly  opening  their  gates  to  Itrangers,  nor 
ftrangers  willingly  entering,  for  fear  of  being  mij'tahen. 
> 'Sidney . 
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You  are  too  much  mijiaken  in  this  king: 

Queftion,  your  grace,  the  late  ambaffadors, 

How  modeft  in  exception,  and  withal 

How  terrible  in  conftant  refolution.  Shakefpeare. 

MISTA'KE,  f.  Mifconception  ;  error. — Thofe  terrors 
are  not  to  be  charged  upon  religion,  which  proceed  either 
from  the  want  of  religion,  or  fuperftitious  mijiakes  about 
it.  Bentley'. 

He  never  fhall  find  out  fit  mate  ;  but  fuch 

As  fome  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mijlalte.  Milton. 

MISTA'KE  BAY',  a  large  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  entrance  of  Davis’s  Straits,  and  to  the  north  of  Hud- 
Ion’s  Straits. 

MISTA'KEABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 
— It  is  not  ft  range  to  fee  the  difference  of  a  third  part  in 
fo  large  an  account,  if  we  confider  how  differently  they 
are  fet  forth  in  minor  and  lefs  mijlakeable  numbers.  Brou  n. 

MISTA'KEN  BAY',  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
the  fouthern  ifland  of  New  Zealand  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  north-eaft  from  Doubtful  Harbour  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  coaft  ;  and  in  lat.  44.  24.  S.  Ion.  168.  48.  E. 

MISTA'KEN  CA'PE,  the  fouth  point  of  the  eaftern- 
moft  of  the  Hermit’s  Iflands,  about  three  leagues  eaft- 
north-eaft  from  Cape  Horn,  fouth  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  South  America.  Between  thefe 
it  is  fuppofed  there  is  a  paffage  into  Naffau  Bay. 

MISTA'KEN  POI'NT,  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Race, 
at  the  fouth-eall  point  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and 
to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Pine,  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  has 
been  frequently  miftaken  by  feamen  for  Cape  Race  when 
they  firft  make  Newfoundland  from  the  fouth  ward,  though 
it  is  two  leagues  diftant  from  it  to  the  weft-north-weft. 

MISTAKENLY,  adv.  In  a  miftaken  fenfe.— We  find 
the  ftudious  animated  with  a  ftrong  paflion  for  the  great 
virtues,  as  they  are  mijlakenly  called,  and  utterly  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  ordinary  ones.  Goldfmittis  Effays. 

MISTA'KER,  j.  One  who  conceives  wrong;  one  who 
judges  not  right. — I  know  there  is  ill  ufe  made  of  our 
charity  this  way,  by  thofe  willing  mijlahers  who  turn  it 
to  our  difadvantage.  Bp.  Halts  Rem. 

MISTA'KING,  J‘.  The  aft  of  taking  one  perfon  or 
thing  for  another.  An  error;  a  miftake. — Seeing  God 
found  folly  in  his  angels;  men’s  judgments,  which  in¬ 
habit  thefe  houfes  of  clay,  cannot  be  without  their  mij- 
lakings.  Ralegh's  Hiflory  of  the  World. 

I’ve  done  thee  worthy  fervice  5 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mijlahings.  Shakefpeare . 

MISTA'KINGLY,  adv.  Erroneoufly ;  falfely. — The  er¬ 
ror  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  eftimative  faculty,  which 
•miftakingly  concludes  that  colour  to  belong  to  the  wall 
which  does  indeed  belong  to  the  objeft.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  MISTA'TE,  v.  a.  To  ftate  wrong. — They  mijlate 
the  queftion  when  they  talk  of  prefling  ceremonies. 
Bp.  Sanderfon. 

MISTA'TEMENT,  f.  A  wrong  ftatement. — There  is 
in  this  paffage  a  mijlatement  of  important  circumftances. 
Burgefs  on  the  Divinity  of  (thrift. 

To  MISTE'ACH,  v.  a.  To  teach  wrong.--Such  guides 
fhall  be  fet  over  the  feveral  congregations  as  will  be  fure 
to  mifteacli  them.  Bp.  Sanderfon. — The  extravagances  of 
the  lewdeft  life  are  the  more  confummate  diforders  of  a 
mift aught  or  neglefted  youth.  L'Eftrange. 

MISTE'ACHING,  f,  The  aft  of  teaching  wrong. 

MIS'TEK,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau : 
feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Freyburg. 

MIS'TELFELD,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Lichtenfels. 

MIS'TELGAN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Culmbach:  four  miles  fouth  of  Bayreuth. 

To  MISTELL',  v.  a.  To  tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccu¬ 
rately  ;  to  reckon  wrong. 

MISTELL'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  reckoning  wrong;  of 
giving  wrong  information. 
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MIS'TELPACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Zifterftorff,  and  eighteen  north  of  Vienna. 

To  MISTEM'PER,  v.  a.  To  temper  ill  5  to  diforder: 
This  inundation  of  mi  [temper' d  humour, 

Refts  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.  Shakefpeare. 

MISTEM'PER  ING,  f.  The  aft  of  tempering  amifs. 

MIS' TER,  f  \meftier,  a  trade.]  A  myftery,  a  trade,  a 
profeflion  ;  need,  neceflity.  Chaucer. 

MISTER,  adj.  Diftinguilhing  the  occupation;  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  particular  kind;  referring  to  a  particular  fort. 
The  redcrofs  knight  toward  him  crofted  faft. 

To  weet  what  mij'ter  white  was  fo  difmay’d, 

There  him  he  finds  all  fenfelefs  and  aghaft.  Spencer, 
Thefe  mifter  arts  been  better  fitting  thee. 

Whole  drooping  days  are  drawing  tow’rds  the  earth. 

Drayton. 

MIS'TER,  f  [corrupted  from  incfter .]  Mafter  ;  a  title 
of  common  refpeft. 

To  MISTER,  v.n.  [mi/la,  Goth,  to  lofe.]  To  occafion 
lofs.  Obfolete. — As  for  ray  name,  it  miftreth  not  to  tell. 
Spenfer. 

To  MISTER'M,  v.  a.  To  term  erroneoufly: 

Hence  banilhed,  is  banilh’d  from  the  world ; 

And  world  exil’d  is  death.  That  banilhed 

Is  death  mijlerm'd.  Shakefpeare. 

MISTER'MING,  f.  The  aft  of  terming  or  calling 
amifs. 

MIS'TER Y,  f  [an  uncommon  but  fuppofed  to  be  a 
correft  fpelling,  from  the  French  mejlier. ]  A  trade;  a 
calling.  Warburton. 

MIST'FUL,  adj.  Clouded  as  with  a  mift;  dim,  as  if  in 
a  mift.  Warburton. 

Hearing  this,  I  mull  perforce  compound 

With  mijlful  eyes,  or  they  will  iflue  too.  Shakefpeare. 

To  MISTHIN'K,  v.  a.  To  think  ill ;  to  think  wrong: 
How  will  the  country,  for  thefe  woeful  chances, 

Mifthink  the  king,  and  not  be  fatisfy’d.  Shakefpeare. 

MISTHINK'ING,  ft  The  aft  of  thinking  wrong. 

MISTHO'UGHT,  ft.  Wrong  notion;  falfe  opinion : 

And  fhow’d  him  how  through  error  and  mifthought 

Of  our  like  perfon s  eath  to  be  difguis’d 

Or  his  exchange  or  freedome  might  be  wrought.  Spencer. 

MISTHRO'WN,  adj.  Thrown  wrong.  Cole. 

MISTI'DINGS,  J'.  Wrong  tidings;  falfe  intelligence. 
Chaucer. 

MISTILY,  adv.  Darkly;  obfcurely;  not  plainly: 
Thefe  philofophers  fpeke  fo  mi/lily. 

In  this  craft,  that  men  cannot  come  thereby.  Chaucer. 

To  MISTI'ME,  v.a.  Not  to  time  right;  not  to  adapt 
properly  with  regard  to  time.. — How  often  is  a  hafty  and 
unregarded  expreilion,  an  incautious  and  mi/limed  reproof, 
or  an  inconfiderable  and  accidental  trefpafs,  aggravated 
and  blown  up  into  a  lafting  variance  and  hatred  !  Killing- 
beck's  Sermons. 

To  MISTI'ME,  v.  n.  To  negleft  proper  time.. — Idlenefs ; 
ill  hulbandry,  in  mis -timing ;  negleft  of  meet  helps.  Sea- 
fonable  Sermons. 

MISTI'MING,  J\  The  aft  of  taking  or  doing  at  a 
wrong  time. 

MISTINESS,  J\  Cloudinefs;  ftate  of  being  overcaft. — 
The  fpeedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  moifture,  and 
verfion  of  the  fame  into  air,  appeareth  in  the  fudden  va- 
nilhing  of  vapours  from  glal’s,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword, 
fuch  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moifture,  for 
the  miftinefs  fcattereth  immediately.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hill. 

MIS'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  miftus,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing  mingled. — In  animals  many  aftions  are  mixt,  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  of  miftion  ^ 
and,  though  they  wholly  feem  to  retain  unto  the  body, 

J  depart 
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depart  upon  difunion.  Brown. — Both  bodies  do,  by  the 
new  texture  refulting  from  their  miftion,  produce  colour. 
Boyle  on  Colours. 

MISTISSIN'NY,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Lat.  50. 40.  N.  Ion. 
74.  W. 

MIS'TLE,  a  river  of  Maffachufetts,  which  runs  into 
Bolton  harbour. 

To  MIS'TLE.  See  To  Misle,  p.  573. 

MIS'TLETOE,  j.  [myptelTan,  Sax.  from  mijlle,  Dan. 
birdlime,  and  tan,  a  twig.]  A  plant.  See  Viscum. — The 
flower  of  the  mijllctoe  con  lifts  of  one  leaf,  which  is  fhaped 
like  a  bafon,  divided  into  four  parts,  and  befet  with  warts  ; 
the  ovary  which  is  produced  in  the  female  flowers  is 
placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  plant  from  the  male  flow¬ 
ers,  and  confifts  of  four  fhorter  leaves ;  this  becomes  a 
round  berry,  full  of  a  glutinous  fubftance,  inclofing  a 
plain  heart-fhaped  feed  ;  this  plant  is  always  produced 
from  feed,  and  is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  but 
will  always  grow  upon  trees  ;  from  whence  the  ancients 
accounted  it  a  fuper-plant,  and  thought  it  to  be  an  ex- 
crefcence  on  the  tree  without  feed.  The  manner  of  its 
propagation  is  as  follows :  the  mijllctoe  thrulh,  which 
feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter  when  it  is 
ripe,  doth  open  the  feed  from  tree  to  tree ;  for  the  vif- 
cous  part  of  the  berry,  which  immediately  furrounds  the 
feed,  doth  fometimes  fallen  it  to  the  outward  part  of  the 
bird’s  beak,  which  to  get  difengaged  of,  he  ftrikes  his 
beak  at  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  fo  leaves 
the  feediticking  by  this  vifcous  matter  to  the  bark,  which, 
if  it  lights  upon  afmooth  part  of  the  tree,  will  fallen  itfelf, 
and  the  following  winter  put  out  and  grow :  the  trees 
which  this  plant  doth  moll  readily  take  upon  are  the  ap¬ 
ple,  the  afh,  and  fome  other  flnooth-rind  trees  :  whenever 
a  branch  of  an  oak-tree  hath  any  of  thefe  plants  growing 
upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  preferved  by  the  curious  in 
their  collections  of  natural  curiofities.  Miller. — Miffelloe 
grow'eth  chiefly  upon  crab-trees,  apple-trees,  fometimes 
upon  hazels,  and  rarely  upon  oaks ;  the  miffeltoe  whereof 
is  counted  very  medicinal :  it  is  ever  green  winter  and 
fummer,  and  beareth  a  white  glittering  berry  ;  and  it  is 
a  plant  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which  it 
groweth.  Bacon. 

If  fnowe  do  continue,  flieepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  miftlc  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  fpare.  T offer , 

A  barren  and  detefted  vale  it  is : 

The  trees,  though  fummer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
Q’ercome  with  mofs  and  baleful  mijjelto.  Shukcfpcarc. 

MIST'LIKE,  arlj.  Refembling  a  mill : 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyfelf. 

Not  I,  unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-flck  groans, 

MJilihe,  infold  me  from  the  fearch  of  eyes.  Shahefpeare. 

MIST'LEY.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  286. 

MIST  OOK,  particip.  paff.  of  mi/lake: 

Look  nymphs,  and  fhepherds  look. 

What  fudden  blaze  of  majefty, 

Too  divine  to  be  mijlooli.  Milton's  Arcades. 

MIS'TRA.  See  Misitra,  p.  572,  3. 

'To  MISTRA'IN,  v.  a.  To  educate  amifs  : 

For  (lie  by  force  is  ftill  fro  me  detayned, 

And  with  corruptful  brides  is  to  untruth  mi  drained.  Spcvf. 

To  MISTRANSLA'TE,  v.  a.  To  tranflate  incorrectly. 

Eufebius,  by  them  miftranjlated.  Bp.  Hall. — They  mif- 
tranjlate  the  words.  Featley's  Dippers  Dipt. 

MISTRANSLA'TION,  f.  An  incorreCl  tranflation. — 
Here  are  to  be  excepted  mijiranjlations  and  errors,  either 
in  copy  or  in  prefs.  Leflie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deijls. 

MISTRESS,  or  Mastress,  J\  [As  mi/ier  was  origi¬ 
nally  majler,  from  the  Fr.  maijtre ;  fo  mijlrefs  was  at  firfl 
maijirejs  and  majlrefs,  and  at  length  mijtrejs;  from  maij- 
trejj'e,  now  nuiUrefe, ‘Fr.]  A  woman  who  governs  ;  as  dif- 
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tingui/hed  from  fuhjeSl  or  (errant. — Hiftoryes  are,  as  tef- 
tyfyeth  Cicero,  the  majlrefjes  of  lyfe,  and  expofytours  of 
tymes.  Bale's Prcf.  to  Lelaud,  1549.— Rome  now  is  mijtrejs 
of  the  whole  world,  fea  and  land,  to  either  pole.  B.  Jon- 
J’on's  Catiline. — What  a  miferable  fpeClacle,  for  a  nation, 
that  had  been  mijlrefs  at  fea  fo  long.  Arhutlinot  on  Coins. 
This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  expreffe, 

She  kept  lierfelf,  her  neded  no  maitrej's.  Chaucer. 

Let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mijlrefs  of  the  houfe.  Shaltefpeare . 
Like  the  lily, 

That  once  was  mijlrefs  of  the  field  and  flourifh’d, 

I’ll  hang  my  head  and  perifli.  ShakeJ'peare's  Hen.  Till. 
The  late  queen’s  gentlewoman!  a  knight’s  daughter! 

To  be  her  mijlrefs''  mijlrefs!  the  queen’s  queen  !  Shahefp-, 
Thofe  who  affert  the  lunar  orb  prefides 
O’er  humid  bodies,  and  the  ocean  guides  ; 

Whofe  waves  obfequious  ebb,  or  fwelling  run 
With  the  declining  or  encreafing  moon  ; 

With  reafon  feem  her  empire  to  maintain 

As  mijlrefs  of  the  rivers  and  the  main.  Blaclimore. 

A  woman  who  hath  fomething  in  poffeflion. — There  had 
flie  enjoyed  lierfelf  while  flie  was  mijlrefs  of  lierfelf,  and  had 
no  other  thoughts  but  fucli  as  might  arife  out  of  quiet 
fenfes.  Sidney. 

Ages  to  come,  that  fliall  your  bounty  hear. 

Will  think  you  mijlrefs  of  the  Indies  were  ; 

Though  ftreighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine. 

In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine.  Waller. 

A  woman  (killed  in  anything. — A  letter  defires  all  young 
wives  to  make  themfelves  miftrefj'es  of  Wingate’s  Arith- 
metick.  Addijbn's  Spectator. — A  woman  teacher. — Erect 
public  fchools,  provided  with  the  bell  and  ablelt  mafters 
and  miflrejfes.  Swift. — A  woman  beloved  and  courted. — 
They  would  not  luft’er  the  prince  to  confer  with,  or  very 
rarely  to  fee,  his  mijlrefs,  whom  they  pretended  he  ihould 
forthwith  marry.  Clarendon. 

Nice  honour  ftill  engages  to  requite 

Falfe  miflrejfes  and  proud  with  flight  for  flight.  Granville. 

A  term  of  contemptuous  addrefs : 

Look  you  pale,  mijlrefs  ? 

Do  you  perceive  the  ghaftnefs  of  her  eye  ?  Shahefpeare. 

A  whore ;  a  concubine. — I  will  lay  before  you  the  Hate  of 
the  cafe,  fuppofing  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  make  me 
your  mijlrefs ,  or  your  wflfe ;  and  hope  to  convince  you 
that  the  latter  is  more  to  your  interell,  and  will  contri¬ 
bute  more  to  your  pleafure.  Spectator. 

To  MIS'TRESS,  v.n.  To  wait  upon  a  miftrefs ;  to  be 
courting.  Not  in  uje. 

As  if  their  day  were  only  to  be  fpent 

In  dreffmg,  mifirejfmg ,  and  complement.  Donne. 

MIS'TRESS- SHIP,  f.  Female  dominion,  rule,  or  pow'er. 
— -If  any  of  them  fliall  ufurp  a  mijirejs-jhip  over  the  reft, 
or  make  herfelf  a  queen  over  them.  Bp.  Hall's  Remains. 

MISTRET'TA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mona,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop  :  fixty-four  miles  w'eit  of  Mef- 
fina,  and  fifty  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Palermo.  Lat.  38.  55.  N. 
Ion.  14. 22.  E. 

MISTRI'AL,  J\  An  erroneous  trial. 

MISTRUS'T,  J'.  Diffidence;  fufpicion  ;  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  : 

Not  then  mijlrufl,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 

That  I  ihould  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me !  Milton, 

To  MISTRUS'T,  v.  a.  To  fufpeft;  to  doubt;  to  re¬ 
gard  with  diffidence. — The  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth, 
that  fuffered  a  fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out 
his  bowels,  is  mjirujled  by  men  of  bufinefs.  Brown. 
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Bjra  divine  inllinft,  men’s  minds  mijlrufl 
Enfuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  fee, 

The  waters  lvvell  before  aboifterous  ilorm.  Shahcjpcttrt. 

Fate  her  own  book  mijirujled  at  the  fight  s 

On  that  fide  war,  on  this  a  fingle  fight.  Cowley. 

MISTRUST'FUL,  adj.  Diffident;  doubting? 

I  hold  it  cowardice 

To  reft  mijlnijful ,  where  a  noble  heart 

Hath  pawn’d  an  open  hand  in  fign  of  love.  Shahejpeare. 

MISTRUSTFULLY,  adv.  With  fufpicion  ;  with  mif- 
truil. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS,./:  Diffidence;  doubt.— With¬ 
out  him  I  found  a  weaknefs  and  a  mijlrujlfulnejs  of  my- 
fftf,  as  one  ftrayed  from  his  beft  ftrength,  v  hen  at  any 
time  I  iriift  him.  Sidney. 

MISTRUSTING,  f.  The  aft  of  fufpefting. 
MISTRUSTTNGLY.  adv.  With  miftruft.  Huloet, 
MISTRUSTLESS,  adj.  Confident  ;■  unfufpefting  ? 
The  fwain,  mi/lrujilefs  of  his  fmutted  face. 

While  fecret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place.  GoldfmitJt. 

To  MISTU'NE,  c.  a.  To 'tune  amifs ;  to  put  out  of 
tune. — Any  inftrument  tnifiumjd  lhall  hurt  a  true  fong. 
Shelton's  Poems. 

MISTU'NED,  adj.  Badly,  tuned  ;  put  out  of  tune. 

To  MISTUR'N,  v.  a.  To  pervert.  Obfolete. — Them 
that  wolen  myjlume  the  evangelie  of  Chrift.  Wicliffe. 

To  MISTU'TOR,  v.  a.  To  inllruft  amifs : 

The  gay  mijhitor'd  youths,  who  ne’er  the  charm 
Of  virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  wifdom's  door.  Edwards. 

MISTY,  adj.  Clouded  ;  overfpread  with  mills. — Pa¬ 
rents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  behold  them 
through  the  vapours  of  affeftion,  which  alter  the  appear¬ 
ance,  as  things  feem  bigger  in  mijhj  mornings.  Wot  ton. 
Now  fmoaks  with  fhow’rs  the  mijhj  mountain-ground, 
And  floated  fields  lie  undiftinguilh’d  l’ound.  Pope. 

Obfcure;  dark;  not  plain. 

MISTY,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  : 
fifty  miles  foutli  of  Yurcup. 

MISTYLAVv',  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Port  Glafgow. 

To  MISUNDERSTAN'D,  v.  a.  To  mifconceive  ;  to 
millake. — The  example  of  a  good  man  is  the  bell  direc¬ 
tion  we  can  follow  in  the  performance  of  our  duty;  the 
moll  exaft  rules  and  precepts  are  fubjeft  to  be  mijunder- 
Jfood ;  fome  at  leall  will  millake  their  meaning.  Rogers's 
Sermons. 

MISUNDERSTANDING,  f.  Difl'enfion  ;  difference  ; 
dil'agreement. — There  is  a  great  mifunderftanding  betwixt 
the  corpufcular  philofophers  and  the  chemills.  Boyle. — 
Error;  milconception. — Sever  the  conitruftion  of  the  in¬ 
jury  from  the  point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  mijunder- 
Jlanding  or  fear.  Bacon. 

MISU'SAGE,  f.  Abufe;  ill  ufe. — But,  if  the  name  of 
God  be  prophaned  by  the  difelteeme  and  mifufage  of  the 
things  it  is  called  upon,  then  furely  it  is  fanftified  when 
the  fame  are  worthily  and  diferiminately  ufed,  that  is,  as 
becometh  the  relation  they  have  to  him.  Mede's  Diatr. 
For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Y ode  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  if  fuch  be  Rome,  and  then 

He  law  thilk  mifufage.  Spenfer's  July. 

Bad  treatment. 

To  MISU'SE,  v.  a.  To  treat  or  ufe  improperly ;  to  abufe. 
—  Machiavel  makes  it  appear,  that  the  weaknefs  of  Italy, 
once  fo  llrong,  was  cauled  by  the  corrupt  pradlices  of  the 
papacy,  in  depraving  and  miffing  religion.  South. 
Bacchus,  that  firft  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crulh’d  the  fweet  poifon  of  miffed  wine.  Milton. 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1068. 
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MISU'SE,  f.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment  : 

Upon  whofe  dead  corpfe  there  was  fuch  mifuje, 

Such  bealtly  lhamelefs  transformation, 

By  thofe  Wellh  women  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  lhame  retold.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  I\f. 

Wrong  or  erroneous  ufe.— How  names  taken  for  things 
millead  the.underllanding,  the  attentive  reading  of  philo- 
fophical  writers  would  dilcover,  and  that  in  words  little 
fufpedted  of  any  fuch  mifuje.  Locke. — Mifapplication  ; 
abufe. — We  have  reafon  to  humble  ourfelves  before  God 
by  falling  and  prayer,  left  he  Ihould  punilh  the  mifuje  of 
our  mercies,  by  Hopping  the  courfe  of  them.  Atterbury. 

MISU'SER,  f.  [a  law  term.)  Abufe. — An  office  either 
public  or  private  may  be  forfeited  by  miffer  or  abufe  :  as 
if  a  judge  takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park-keeper  kills  deer  with¬ 
out  authoritv.  Blaehjlo-ne. 

MISU'SING, ./:  The  aft  ofufing  ill. 

MIS'WALDE,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  ObeG 
tand  :  eighteen  miles  louth  of  Elbing. 

To  MISWEA'R,  v.  n.  To  wear  ill. — That  which  is  mif- 
Wrought  will  mijwear.  Bacon' s  Charge  at  the  Seffions  of  the 
Verge. 

To  MISWEE'N,  v.  n.  To  misjudge;  to  diltrull.  Objolete: 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  lhall  Ihow  ; 

Wliy  then  Ihould  witlefs  man  fo  much  mijwcen?  Spcnfer. 

MISWEE'NED,  part.  pajf.  of  Misween. — Millaken  c 
Whom  ihe  had  caus’d  be  kept  as  prifonere 
By  Arthegail,  mifween'd  for  her  own  knight 
That  brought  her  back.  Spenfer. 

MISWEE'NING,  f.  Wrong  notion 

Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickleneffe 

In.  choice  and  chaunge  of  thy  deare-loved  dame* 

Left  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame, 

And  ralh  mifwecning  doe  thy  hart  remove.  Spenfer. 

To  MISWEN'D,  v.n.  To  go  wrong.  Objolete— Things 
mifcounfelled  mull  needs  mifwend.  Spenfer's  Hubb.  Tale. 
In  this  maze  Hill  wand’red  and  mi/went: 

For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  fame. 

To  make  the  milcreant  more  to  feel  his  lhame.  Fairfax. 

To  MISWRITE,  v.  a.  To  write  incorrectly. — He  con 
refteth  the  word  that  was  mifvritten  there.  Bp.  Cofin. 

MIS  WRITING, _/!  The  aft  of  writing  amifs,  or  wrong; 
a  millake  in  writing. 

MISWROU'GHT,  part.  Badly  worked. — That  which 
is  mf wrought  will  mifwear.  Bacon's  Charge  at  the  Sejions 
of  the  Verge. 

MI'SY,  J'.  in  natural  hiltory,  the  name  of  a  foffil  fub- 
llance,  ufed  very  frequently  by  the  ancients  in  medicine,  , 
and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  their  now-loll  medicines,  but 
erroneoufly;  it  being  Hill  very  common  in  the  Turkilh 
dominions,  and  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  mines  of 
Cremnitzin  Hungary.  Itisaconfiderably-firm  lubllance, 
though  of  an  irregular  and  feemingly  not-compaft  tex¬ 
ture,  and  much  relembles  fome  of  our  gaudy  marcalites. ; 
but  that  it  wants  their  hardnefs  and  their  weight,  and  is 
not  inflammable.  It  is  at  prefen t  no-where  put  to  any 
ufe.  The  ancients  elleemed  it  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  chalcitis,  but  that  it  poffeffed  thofe  virtues  in  a  more 
remifs  degree  ;  they  had  it  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and 
ufed  it  externally  in  haemorrhages,  and  fome  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

MI'SY,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Theophraftus, 
and  all  the  old  Greek  writers,  to  a  kind  of  truffle,  or  fub- 
terranean  mulhroom,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  The 
truffles  of  Numidia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Africa,  were 
always  elleemed  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  called  terfez ,  camaha,  or  Itema,  by  fome 
later  writers ;  and  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  lb  greatly 
elleemed,  that  no  difli  was  ranked  above  them.  Thcle 
were  called  Lybian  truffles  by  the  Romans,  and  they  feem 
to  have  been  the  lame  with  the  Cyrenean  mijy  of  the  Greeks, 
r  L  '  it 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  in  general,  in  early 
times,  were  very  little  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Af¬ 
rica  ;  and  all  that  they  had  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
was  faid  to  come  from  Cyrene,  fome  old  cities  of  their 
forefathers  being  there,  and  keeping  up  a  friendfliip  and 
traffic  with  them.  The  thyon ,  a  tree  growing  plentifully 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  Africa,  and  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  Citrus  of  the  Romans,  was  in  this  manner  attributed 
to  Cyrene,  by  the  fame  Theophraftus.  And  thus,  when 
fpeaking  of  truffles,  he  adds,  that  the  Cyrenean  mify  fur- 

{ jailed  all  the  other  kinds  in  flavour;  his  words  Hand  at 
arge  in  Athenasus ;  and  thence  Pliny  has  taken  his  ac¬ 
count,  which  he  clofes  in  this  manner :  “  The  thing  which 
they  call  mify,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  is  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  is  more  flelhyand  of  a  finer  tafte  and  fmell.”  This 
is  the  fenfe  of  Pliny,  as  the  text  Hands  in  our  copies ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  tranflated  Theophraftus  better  than 
they  ;  at  leaft,  as  we  know  that  what  he  fays  is  not  his 
own,  but  taken  from  that  author,  we  have  a  right  to  un- 
derftand  it  in  his  way,  and  that  is,  “  that  the  roots  of  this 
Cyrenean  mify  have  a  delicate  fmell,  refembling  that  of 
meat  or  flelh  newly  cut.”  Pliny,  lib.  xix.  cap.  3. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  this  Cyrenean  mily  of  the  old 
Greeks  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  delicate  African  truffle, 
or  lerfez ,  of  Leo  Africanus  and  the  moderns ;  and  Pliny 
had  read  fome  of  the  ancients  who  were  fenfible  of  this, 
and  had  taken  from  them  an  account  that  the  African 
truffles  are  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  and  yet  did  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  thefe  African  truffles  were  the  fame  with  the 
Cyrenean  mify,  which  he  immediately  after  mentions 
from  Theophraftus. 

MISZEAL'OUS,  (idj.  Miftakenly  zealous. — The  prac¬ 
tices  and  combinations  of  libelling  feparatifts,  and  the 
mijzealous  advocates  thereof.  Milton'' s  Animadv. 

MITAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Koei- 
tcheou,  on  the  river  Milan  :  thirty  miles  weft-north-weft 
of  Ciie-tfien. 

MIT'CHAM,  or  Mid'gham,  a  village  in  Surry,  eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Rei- 
gate. — Mitcham  Grove  is  the  handfome  feat  of  Henry 
jloare,  elq.  The  river  Wandle,  which  is  an  excellent 
trout-lfream,  winds  through  the  plantations,  and  adds 
greatly  to  their  beauty.  On  this  river  is  eredted  a  fmall 
wheel,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the 
higheftpart  of  thelioufe. — In  this  parilh  alfo  are  Collier’s 
Wood  Houfe,  Ravenlbury,  and  other  villas.  On  the  river 
are  fome  fnuff-mills,  lpinning-mills,  and  calico-manufac¬ 
tories  ;  in  one  of  the  latter  is  an  engine,  in  cafe  of  fire, 
the  pumps  of  which  are  worked  by  the  fame  w'heel  that  is 
ufed  in  the  bufinefs.  In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  fir  Ambrofe  Crowley,  an  al¬ 
derman  of  London,  who  died  in  1713,  and  is  celebrated 
in  the  Tatler,  No.  73,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Greenhat.  By  the  conftrudlion  of  a  rail-road  from  Wandf- 
worth  to  Croydon,  which  pafles  within  a  mile  of  this  vil¬ 
lage,  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  coals,  lime,  and 
other  articles,  at  a  comparatively  eafy  rate, 

MIT'CHEL,  f.  in  mafonry.  —  Mitchels  are  Purbeck- 
ftones  for  paving,  picked  all  of  a  fize,  from  fifteen  inches 
fquare  to  two  feet ;  being  fquared  and  hewn  ready  for 
paving.  Jumes's  Mil.  Did. 

MITCHELDE'AN  ;  fee  Dean,  vol.  v.  p.  630.  Since 
that  fliort  article  was  printed,  the  Rev.  Henry  Berkin, 
late  curate  of  this  parifti,  obferving  the  great  want  of  re¬ 
ligious  inftrudtion  which  the  poor  miners  and  colliers  on 
that  fide  of  the  Foreft  of  Dean  laboured  under,  put  forth 
the  following  Addrefs  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter  in  parti¬ 
cular.  It  was  dated  Apr.  30,  1816.  and  we  copy  it  from 
the  Gloucefter  Herald. 

“  The  Royal  Foreft  of  Dean,  in  the  county  of  Glou¬ 
cefter,  a  walte  trait  of  upwards  of  ao,ooo  acres,  has  no 
church  in  it,  nor  any  means  of  religious  inftruition  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  ule  of  its  inhabitants.  Thefe,  confiding 
chiefly  of  miners  and  colliers,  partly  from  their  fecluded 
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fituation  between  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  their  employments,  and  partly  from  the 
diftance  of  great.numbers  of  them  from  the  parilh-churches 
adjoining  the  foreft,  have  hitherto  been  too  generally  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  negleif  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  Few 
have  been  ufed  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  ftill  fewer  to  at¬ 
tend  the  churches  on  the  borders ;  and  the  ignorance  na¬ 
turally  accompanying  fuch  a  Hate  has  not  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  correfpondent  effeft  on  the  life  and  condudt.  Seven 
years  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  I  became  ftipendiary  curate 
of  the  parifli  of  Mitcheldean,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  foreft, 
next  Herefordlhire ;  and,  finding  that  part  of  the  foreft  ad¬ 
joining  me  in  the  above  ftate,  I  confidered  it  a  duty  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  improvement.  Anxious  to  ameliorate,  at  leaft, 
its  rifing  generation,  I  opened  a  Sunday-fchool  for  the 
forefters’  children,  feveral  hundred  of  whom,  at  length, 
came  to  receive  education  and  religious  inftrufrion  in  a 
building  ere6ted  for  this  foie  purpofe.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  head,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  firft  report  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  though 
fully  confcious  how  unworthy  I  am  of  the  commendation 
they  have  been  pleafed  to  beltow.  My  next  attempt  was 
with  the  parents.  Finding  that  few,  by  comparifon,  at¬ 
tended  public  worfliip,  I  vifited  them  in  their  cottages, 
to  read  and  explain  the  Bible ;  and  I  was  led  to  adopt 
this  plan  from  the  particular  fituation  of  the  forefters, 
deftitute  of  churches  or  minifters  whom  they  could  pro¬ 
perly  call  their  own.  In  thefe  paftoral  vifits,  made  on  dif¬ 
ferent  evenings  in  different  places,  and  in  which  I  have 
ufually  fpent  two  hours  in  reading  and  pradfically  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  have  fometimes  had  two 
hundred  perfons  prefent  at  one  time  ;  and  calculate,  on 
the  whole,  that  eight  hundred,  at  different  times,  have 
thus  come  under  inftruftion.  Many  inftances  might  be 
produced,  certainly  not  lefs  than  twenty  families,  of  re¬ 
formation  in  both  fexes,  which  has  evinced  itfelf  in  their 
defire  to  poflefs  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
by  a  total  change  in  their  moral  charafter.  At  one  of  the 
piaces  which  I  am  accuftomed  to  vifit,  where  the  heat  and 
crowd  have  at  times  been  almoft  infufferable,  the  colliers, 
aided  by  two  or  three  neighbouring  farmers,  offered  to 
build  a  large  room,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  greater 
numbers.  This,  for  obvious  reafons,  was  declined  ;  but 
it  led  me  earneftly  to  wiffl  that  the  forefters  might  be  more 
immediately  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  eftablifted 
church  ;  and,  by  regular  attendance  on  a  church  appro¬ 
priated  to  themfelves,  be  made  habitually  acquainted 
with  that  admirable  Liturgy  to  which  too  many  of  them 
are  now  utter  ftrangers.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
lord  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  a  memorial  and  plan  has  been 
laid  before  government,  with  an  offer  on  my  part,  that, 
if  the  needful  fund  for  building  a  church  and  parfonage- 
lioufe  could  be  provided,  I  would  give  up  my  prefent  cu¬ 
racy,  and  ferve  the  new  church,  without  any  further  emo¬ 
lument  than  the  endowment  neceflary  for  its  confecration. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  private 
circumftances  obliged  me  laft  year  to  leave  Micheldean 
for  an  adjoining  curacy,  Wefton.  The  Sunday-fchool  has 
in  confequence  been  difcontinued  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a 
church  being  built,  would  be  relumed  in  the  foreft  with 
a  profpeft  of  increafed  fuccefs.  I  am  now  authorifed  to 
ftate,  that  the  meafure  has  the  full  approbation  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  will  grant  five  acres  of  land  in  the  foreft  for 
this  purpofe,  being  all  that  is  allowed  by  a<ft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  will  alio  give  fuch  other  aid  as  circumftances 
may  allow.  For  the  completion  of  the  plan,  I  am  encou¬ 
raged  to  apply  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  ;  in  confi¬ 
dence  that,  wdien  the  cafe  is  known,  the  application  will 
not  be  in  vain.  An  accurate  furvey  has  been  made ;  and 
from  250  to  300  cottages,  containing  from  1260  to  1500 
fouls,  found  on  extra-parochial  ground,  all  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  diftance  of  the  intended  lpot.  The  fum  requifite 
for  building  the  church  and  parfonage-houfe,  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2500I.  the  fituation  being  very  favourable  for  mate¬ 
rials,  and  economy  confulted  in  the  plan  as  far  as  con- 
a.  fiftent 
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fiftint  with  the  digmty'of  the  epifcopal  confecration.  It 
fiiould  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  thefe  people,  that  I 
have  had  various  offers  of  alfiftance  ;  and  one  man,  owner 
of  a  quarry,  will  give  all  the  ftone,  with  no  other  expenfe 
than  that  of  railing  it.  I  truft  this  zeal  in  fo  good  a  caufe 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  and 
that,  by  means  of  it,  true  religion  and  pure  morality  may 
be  the  ornaments  of  the  furrounding  country.  The  im¬ 
portant  effect  may  already  be  perceived  which  this  mea- 
ihre  w’ould  have  in  making  good  Chriftians  and  peace¬ 
able  fubje&s ;  nor  does  any  other  plan  appear  more  likely 
to  add  ftrength  in  this  quarter  to  our  excellent  eftablilh- 
ment  both  in  church  and  ftate.  I  muff  here  mention  that, 
on  the  other  extremity  of  the  foreft,  near  Monmouthlhire, 
the  Rev.  P.  M.  Proftor,  vicar  of  Newland,  has  been  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  endeavours  to  benefit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  foreft  on  that  fide.  By  the  kind  alfiftance  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  others,  a  chapel  has  been  built  in  that  part  of 
the  foreft,  for  the  double  purpofe  of  a  fchool-room  for  the 
children  and  a  place  of  divine  worfliip  for  thofe  whom 
age  or  infirmities  might  hinder  from  attending  Newland- 
church  ;  for  which  latter  purpofe  it  was  licenfed  by  the 
bifliop  of  the  diocefe.  The  diftance,  however,  being 
about  eight  miles,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it  to 
the  population  on  this  fide,  who  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
numerous,  and  Hand  in  like  need  of  inftruftion.  I  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave  to  folicit  fubfcriptions,  however  fmall,  in 
aid  of  this  work,  that  the  building  may  be  commenced  as 
early  as  circumftances  will  permit.  I  have  only  to  add  my 
hopes,  that  this  intrufion  of  an  humble  individual  on  the 
public  will  be  overlooked  in  the  importance  of  the  caufe 
which  he  pleads ;  and  willies,  that  the  kind  contributors 
will  feel  rewarded  in  the  reflection,  that  thoufands  yet 
unborn  may  have  caufe  to  blefs  them,  for  thus  providing 
for  their  fpiritual  wants,  and  giving  them  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  principles  which  alone  can  make  them  worthy 
members  of  fociety  here,  or  lead  them  to  provide  well  for 
their  eternal  welfare  hereafter.” 

We  are  happy  to  fay  that  the  appeal  was  not  made  in 
vain.  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Vanfittart,  the  duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  the  bilhops  of  Durham  and  Gloucefter,  lords  Kenyon 
and  Calthorpe,  honoured  Mr.  Berkin  with  their  counte¬ 
nance  and  liberal  fubfcriptions.  The  church  was  built; 
and  thus,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  two  clergymen,  will  a 
large  traft  of  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  deprived 
of  a  regular  patron  and  place  of  worfliip,  be  duly  fupplied. 
See  Newland. 

MIT'CHELDEVER,  a  village  in  Hampftiire,  feven 
miles  from  Winchefter. — Wefton  is  a  fmall  village  in  the 
fame  parifli,  about  half  a  mile  diftant. 

MIT'CHELL  (Jofeph),  an  indifferent  dramatic  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  a  ftonecutter  in  North  Britain,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1684.  Cibber  tells  us,  that  he  received 
an  univerfity-education.  He  quitted  his  own  country, 
and  repaired  to  London,  with  a  view  of  improving  his 
fortune.  Here  he  got  into  favour  with  fir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  on  whom  he  was  for  great  part  of  his  life  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  dependent.  He  received  fo  many  obligations  from 
that  open-handed  ftatefman,  and  was  fo  zealous  in  his  in- 
tereft,  that  he  was  even  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  “  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  poet.”  Notwithftanding  this  valuable 
patronage,  however,  his  natural  diflipation  of  temper,  his 
fondnels  for  pleafure,  and  eagernefs  in  the  gratification 
of  every  irregular  appetite,  threw  him  into  perpetual  dif- 
treffes,  and  all  thofe  uneafy  lituations  which  are  the  natural 
confequences  of  extravagance.  As  to  the  particulars  of 
his  hiltory,  there  are  not  many  on  record  ;  for,  his  emi¬ 
nence  in  public  character  not  •riling  to  fuch  an  height  as 
to  make  the  tranfaCtions  of  his  life  important  to  ftrangers, 
and  the  follies  of  his  private  behaviour  inducing  thofe 
who  were  more  intimate  with  him  rather  to  conceal  than 
publilh  his  aCtions,  there  is  a  cloud  of  obfcurity  hanging 
over  them,  which  it  is  neither  eafy,  nor  indeed  much 
worth  while  attempting,  to  withdraw  from  them.  His  ge- 
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nius  was  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate,  yet  he  lived  in  good 
correfpondence  with  molt  of  the  eminent  wits  of  his  time ; 
particularly  with  Aaron  Hill,  whofe  eftimable  character 
rendered  it  an  honour,  and  almoft  a  (lamp  of  merit,  to  be 
noticed  by  him.  That  gentleman,  on  a  particular  occa- 
fion,  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  had  laid  open  to  him  the  dif- 
treffed  fituation  of  his  circumftances,  finding  himfelf  un¬ 
able,  confiftently  with  prudence,  to  relieve  him  by  pecu¬ 
niary  alfiftance,  found  means  of  aflifting  him  effentially  by 
another  method  ;  which  was,  by  prefenting  him  with  the 
profits  and  reputation  alfo  of  a  dramatic  piece  in  one  aCt, 
entitled  The  Fatal  Extravagance,  a  piece  which  feemed 
in  its  very  title  to  convey  a  gentle  reproof  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
on  the  occafion  of  his  own  diftreffes.  It  was  aCted  and 
printed  in.Mr.  Mitchell’s  name,  and  the  emoluments  arif- 
ing  from  it  amounted  to  a  very  confiderable  fum.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  ingenuous  enough,  however,  to  undeceive 
the  world  with  regard  to  its  true  author,  and  on  every  oc¬ 
cafion  acknowledged  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  Mr. 
Hill.  The  Highland  Fair,  an  opera,  is  really  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell’s,  and  does  not  want  merit.  This  author  died  Feb.  6, 
1738.  His  poems  had  been  printed  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1729. 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

MITCHEL'LA,  J'.  [named  by  Linnreus  in  honour  of 
his  friend  and  correfpondent  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  a  phyfi- 
cian  at  Virginia,  whofe  paper,  defcribing  thirty  new  ge¬ 
nera  of  plants,  is  publillied  in  the  Ephemerides  Natur?-. 
Curiolbrum,  for  1748,  preceded  by  a  differtation  on  the 
principles  of  fyftematic  botany  and  zoology.  This  trea- 
tife  was  afterwards  publilhed  feparately  at  Nuremberg  in 
1769,  about  a  year  after  its  author’s  death.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  aggregatae,  (rubiacese,  Jujf.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx :  flowers  two,  fitting  on  the  fame  germ ;  pe¬ 
rianths  two,  diftindl,  four- toothed,  ereft,  permanent,  fu- 
perior.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-form ;  tube  cylin- 
dric;  border  four-parted,  fpreading,  hirfute  within.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four,  filiform,  ere£t,  within  the  finufes 
of  the  corolla ;  antheras  oblong,  acute.  Piftillum:  germ 
twin,  orbiculate,  common  to  two,  inferior ;  ftyle  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  corolla ;  ftigmas  four,  oblong.  Peri- 
carpium :  berry  two-parted,  globular,  with  feparate  na¬ 
vels.  Seeds :  four,  compreffed,  callous. — EJJential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Corollas  one-petalled,  fuperior,  two  on  the  fame 
germ;  ftigmas  four;  berry  bifid,  four-feeded. 

Mitchella  repens,  or  creeping  mitchella,  a  lingle  fpecies. 
Native  of  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Introduced 
about  1761,  by  Mr.  John  Bartram.  It  flowers  in  June. 

MIT'CHELSTOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  built  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town  called  Brio-h- 
gobhan,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Finchu,  whofe 
ltaff  was  long  preferved,  and  venerated  by  the  country 
people  as  a  precious  relic.  The  name  of  the  parifli  is 
Brigown.  Here  is  a  college,  founded  by  a  former  earl  of 
Kingfton,  for  the  fupport  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen 
and  twelve  decayed  gentlewomen,  who  have  each  40!.  per 
annum,  and  comfortable  apartments ;  and  a  chaplain  with 
iool.  per  annum,  and  a  houfe.  A  fine  feat  of  the  Kingfton 
family  adjoins  the  town.  Near  this  town,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Gattee  mountains,  is  the  Cave  of  Skeheenrinky, 
which  is  defcribed  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Irifli  Tour, 
and  preferred  by  him  to  the  famous  cave  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbylhire,  as  it  was  by  lord  Kinglborough  to  the  Grot 
d’Aucel  in  Burgundy.  Mitchelftown  is  102  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Dublin,  twenty-fix  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  Lime- 
ric,  and  about  twenty-four  north-eaft  from  Cork,  on  the 
road  from  that  city  to  Calhel. 

MITCHEOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen:  875  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  30.  5.N. 
Ion.  103.  31.  E. 

MITCHIGA'MAS,  a  nation  of  American  Indians, 
who,  with  the  Piorias,  inhabit  near  the  fettlements  in  the 
Illinois  country. 

MITE,  J\  [Fr.  mijt,  Dut.]  A  fmall  infeft  found  in 
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cheefe  or  corn  ;  a  weevil.  See  Acarus  firo. — The  Idea 
of  two  is  as  dilfinff  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a  mile.  Locke. 

The  polilh’d  glafs,  whole  (mail  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees. 

The  mite  invifible  elfe.  Philips. 

The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. — The  Seville  piece  of  eight 
contains  thirteen  pennyweights  twenty-one  grains  and 
fifteen  mites,  of  which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of 
fterling  filver;  and  is  in  value  forty-three  Englifli  pence 
and  eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Arhuthnot. — Half  a 
farthing. — She  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing. 
JJL fork  xii.  41. — Any  thing  proverbially  fimall ; 

Though  any  man’s  corn  they  do  bite. 

They  will  not  allow  him  a  mile.  Tuffer. 

Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor? 

Our  mite  decreafes  nothing  of  your  ftore.  Drydcn. 

Did  I  e’er  my  mite  with-hold 

From  the  impotent  and  old  ?  Swift. 

A  fmall  particle. — Put  blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they 
will  be  ftained  with  red,  becaufe  the  ants  thruft  in  their 
(tings,  and  inftil  into  them  a  fmall  mite  of  their  Hinging 
liquor,  which  hath  the  fame  effect  as  oil  of  vitriol.  Ray 
on  Creation. 

MITEL'LA,  f.  [the  form  of  the  fruit  being  fomewhat 
like  a  mitre.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria, 
order  digynia-,  natural  order  of  fucculentce,  (faxifragae, 
Jnjf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium one-leafed, 
half-five-cleft,  bell-fiiaped,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals 
five,  multifid-capillary,  tw'ice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  and 
inferted  into  it.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla ;  anthers: 
■roundilh.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundiih,  bifid  ;  ftyles  fcarcely 
any;  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium :  capfule  ovate,  one- 
celled,  half-two-valved ;  valves  flat,  rolled  back  at  top, 
equal.  Seeds:  very  many. — EJfential  Ckarafter.  Calyx 
five-cleft;  corolla  five-petalled,  inferted  into  the  calyx; 
petals  pinnatifid  ;  capfule  one-celied,  tw'o-valved;  valves 
equal.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Mitella  diphyila,  or  tw’o-leaved  mitella :  leaves  heart- 
fliaped  ;  fcape  two-leaved.  Root  perennial,  from  which 
come  out  many  heart-ihaped  angular  leaves,  home  of  which 
are  obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green,  a  little  hairy,  and 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flower-ftalks 
arife  immediately  from  the  root,  having  two  or  three  an¬ 
gular  leaves  towards  the  bottom,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  (talk  come  out  two  fmall  leaves  with  acute  angles, 
placed  oppofite.  The  ftalks  rife  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall  whitiih  flow¬ 
ers,  the  petals  of  which  are  fringed  on  their  edges.  They 
appear  the  beginning  of  June.  Native  of  moll  parts  of 
North  America,  in  wroods. 

1.  Mitella  cordifolia,  or  heart-leaved  mitella  :  leaves 
heart-ihaped,  with  briftly  teeth;  fcape  nearly  naked.  Sup- 
poled  by  Willdenow,  we  know  not  on  what  foundation, 
to  be  a  native  of  the  north  of  Alia.  Michaux  found  it 
in  Canada.  This  appears  to  dift’er  from  the  preceding  in 
having  fharper  brillle-pointed  teeth  to  the  leaves,  and  only 
one  very  fmall  leaf,  with  a  few  fcales,  on  the  (talk. 

3.  Mitella  prollrata,  or  prollrate  mitella :  Hems  prof- 
trate ;  root  creeping;  leaves  alternate,  roundilh-hcart- 
fhaped,  fharpilh,  with  flight  obtufe  lobes.  Native  of  the 
fouthern  limits  of  Canada. 

4.  Mitella  nuda,  or  naked  mitella:  leaves  kidney- 
ftiaped ;  fcape  naked.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  five 
or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  angular  as  thole 
of  the  firft  lort;  the  flower-ftalks  are  always  naked,  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  Ihort.er,  and  more  compact.  Native  of 
Siberia  and  North  America. 

Thefe  plants  are  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  au¬ 
tumn.  They  love  lhade,  and  a  foft  loamy  foil.  See  BiXA 
and  Ti ark  1, la. 
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MITEL'LA,  f.  in  furgery,  a  fcarf  for  fu [pending  a 
wounded  or  bruifed  arm. 

MI  rES'CENT,  adj.  [front  mitefco,  Lat.  to  grow  mild.] 
Growing  mild.' 

MIT'GAING,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Surgooja  :  forty  miles  north  of  Surgooja. 

MITH'CAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MITH'NITE,  J\  [Hebrew.]  One  of  a  people.  1  Citron,  ii. 

MI'THRAS,  an  ancient  god  of  the  Perfians,  whom 
they  worlhipped,  as  Plutarch  fays,  according  to  the  laws 
ot  Zoroafter,  invoking  him  as  the  mediator  between  Oro- 
rnazes  and  Arimanius.  Mithras  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Sun  ;  to  him  they  offered  facrifices,  and  addreffed  their 
prayers,  and  they  had  priefts  fet  apart  for  fervice  ;  and 
they  alfo  w'orfhipped  fire  as  an  emblem  of  the  fun  ;  but 
they  had  neither  temples,  ftatues,  nor  altars.  This  Mith¬ 
ras  was  not  well  known  in  Europe  until  his  worlhip  was 
brought  to  Rome,  which  happened,  according  to  Plutarch, 
in  the  time  of  the  Piratic  war,  A.U.C.  687.  It  is  from 
this  epoch,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  time  of  the 
fecond  and  third  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  that  the 
worlhip  and  myfteries  of  this  divinity  were  celebrated  at 
Rome.  That  the  Romans  worlhipped  Mithras  as  the  fun, 
is  evident  from  an  infcription  dated  in  the  third  confu- 
late  of  Trajan,  or  about  the  year  of  Chrift  101.  This  is 
the  dedication  of  an  altar  to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of 
Mitlira,  deo  Soli  inviflo  Bli  three.  This  epithet,  invincible, 
is  frequently  given  to  the  Sun  upon  other  monuments, 
and  it  denotes  that  luminary  to  be  the  firft  and  lord  of 
all  the  reft.  But  the  worlhip  of  Mithras  was  not  known, 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Origen,  who  died  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  263  ;  though  it  was  common  at  Rome 
for  more  than  a  century  before  this  time.  The  myfteries 
of  Mithras  were  both  impious  and  abominable,  llnce  hu¬ 
man  vidtims  were  offered  on  this  occafion.  The  barba* 
rous  cuftom  of  facrificing  men  was  aboliflied  by  Adrian, 
but  reftored  again  by  Commodus,  as  Lampridius  informs 
us.  This  worlhip  made  great  progrefs  in  fucceeding  ages. 
It  was  not  only  fpread  through  Italy  and  Greece  ;  but  it 
appears  from  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  that  the  Egyptians,, 
and  particularly  the  people  of  Alexandria,  worlhipped  the 
fame  divinity.  Mithras  was  alfo  known  in  the  ifland  of 
Crete ;  and  that  he  was  worlhipped  by  the  Gauls  appears 
by  a  figure  of  this  god  found  at  Lyons.  The  worlhip  of 
this  divinity  was  not  only  extenlive,  but  of  long  du¬ 
ration  ;  for  it  was  not  deftroyed  when  the  emperors  em¬ 
braced  Chriftianity ;  but  at  length  it  was  proferibed  at 
Rome  in  the  year  378,  by  order  of  Gracchus,  prefect  of 
the  praetorium.  According  to  M.  Freret,  the  feafts  of 
Mithras  were  derived  from  Chaldea,  where  they  had  been 
inftituted  for  celebrating  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the 
fign  Taurus. 

In  the  year  1747,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  large 
houfe,  in  the  llreet  called  Micklegate,  at  York,  the  work¬ 
men  went  much  below  any  former  foundation  that  could 
be  obferved  on  this  fpot;  and,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
came  to  a  Hone,  which  on  taking  up  appeared  to  have 
figures  on  it,  but  miferably  defaced.  Mr.  Drake,  F.  R.  S. 
fent  a  drawing  of  it  to  Dr.  Stukely,  who  foon  after  re¬ 
turned  the  following  explanation  of  this  uncommon  piece 
of  fculpture.  “  The  drawing  you  lent  of  the  bas-relief, 
dug  up  in  a  cellar  in  Micklegate,  is  a  great  curiofity.  It 
is  a  Iculpture  of  Mithras,  as  ufual,  facrificing  a  bull.  He 
has  on  the  Perfian  mantle  called  candys,  and  the  Phrygian 
bonnet  called  tyura.  He  reprelents  the  archimagus,  per¬ 
forming  the  great  annual  facrifice,  at  the  fpring-equinox, 
according  to  the  patriarchal  ufage.  Thefe  ceremonies  to 
Mithras  were  generally  celebrated  in  a  cave  of  a  rock;  there¬ 
fore  this  fculpture  was  found  fo  deep  in  the  earth.  There 
is  commonly  a  figure  on  each  fide  of  him,  habite^  in  the 
fame  manner,  Handing  crofs-legged  :  the  one  holds  a 
torch  up,  the  other  down  :  there  is  only  the  latter  in  your 
fculpture;  the  other  is  imperfect.  Underneath  is  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  horfe,  denoting  the  lun’s  courle  :  for  in  litne, 
wiieu  the  old  patriarchal  cuftoms  became  profaned,  and 
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defecrated  into  idolatry,  they  made  Mithras  to  be  the 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  Whence  thefe  fculptures  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fymbols,  relating  to  the  folar  circuit  of  the  year 
through  the  twelve  zodiacal  conftellations.  The  two 
figures  attending  on  the  archimagus,  are  inferior  officers 
to  him.  There  is  a  myftery  in  their  (landing  crofs-legged, 
like  our  effigies  of  croifaders  in  churches,  and  it  means 
the  fame  thing :  for  the  crofs  was  one  part  of  the  mithriac 
Ceremonies.  Thefe  two,  by  the  different  attitude  of  their 
torches,  reprel'ent  Day  and  Night,  as  Mithras  reprefents 
the  Sun.  The  figure  imperfeftly  drawn,  at  the  tail  of  the 
liorfe,  is  probably  a  genius,  twifted  round  with  a  fhake  ; 
which  means  the  vitality  imparted  to  all  things  by  the 
folar  power  and  circle.  The  other  figures  are  officiating 
priefts,  and  dreff  in  fuch  a  fymbolic  manner,  as  intimates 
the  fun’s  influence,  and  annual  motion.”  Phil.  Tranf.  1749. 

Mithras  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  fun  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos.  SeeSuRYA. 

MITH'REDAH,  [from  the  Heb.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

MITH'RIDATE,  f.  in  pharmacy,  an  antidote  or  com- 
pofitiou,  in  form  of  an  eleftuary ;  ferving  either  as  a 
remedy  or  a  prefervative  againft  poifons.  Mithndate  was 
formerly  one  of  the  capital  medicines  in  the  apothecaries’ 
ihops,  being  compofed  of  a  vaft  number  of  drugs  ;  among 
which  are  opium,  myrrh,  agaric,  laftron,  ginger,  cinna¬ 
mon,  fpikenard,  frankincenfe,  caftor,  pepper,  gentian,  &c. 
It  is  accounted  a  cordial,  opiate,  fudonfic,  and  alexiphar- 
mic.  Matthiolus  fays,  it  is  more  effeftual  againft  poifons 
than  Venice  treacle,  and  much  eafier  to  be  made. 

It  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  who  is  reported  to  have  fo  fortified  his  body 
againft  poifons,  with  antidotes  and  prefervatives,  that, 
when  he  had  a  mind  to  dilpatch  himfelf,  he  could  not 
find  any  poifon  that  would  take  efteft.  The  leceipu  was 
found  in  his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  It  was  tranflated  into  verfe 
by  Damocrates,  a  famous  phyfician,  and  hence  called 
Confeiiio  Damocratis;  and  was  afterwards  tranflated  by 
Galen,  from  whom  we  have  it.  It  has  undergone  confi- 
derable  alterations  fince  the  time  of  its  royal  prefcnbej, 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 

And  virtue,  and  fuch  ingredients,  have  made 
A  mithridate,  whofe  operation  _ 

Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  faid.  Donne. 

MITH'RIDATE  MUS'TARD,  f.  in  botany  ;  fee 
Thlaspi.  Baftard  ditto;  fee  Biscutella. 

MITHRIDATE'A,  J’.  [received  its  name  from  Com- 
merfon,  we  prefume  in  memory  of  Mithridates,  who,  from 
the  celebrated  hodge-podge  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
invented  as  a  counter-poifon,  muft  have  been  converfant 
with  herbs  and  their  reputed  properties  at  lead :  but  we 
can  trace  no  reafon  for  the  application  of  the  name  to 
'this  particular  plant.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals 
monandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fcabndas, 
Linn,  (article,  Juj]'.)  Generic  charafters— Calyx :  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  one  leaf,  flefhy,  bell-fhaped,  in  four 
larsre  ovate  fpreading  fegments  ;  the  upper  furface  covered 
with  innumerable  minute  imbedded  florets  jperianthium 
fcarcely  any.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filament  one, 
very  fhort,  eredf ;  anthera  ereft,  channelled,  embracing 
the  ftyle.  Piftillum :  germen  oval ;  ftyle  fhorter  than  the 
ftamen  ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  none  ;  common  re¬ 
ceptacle  enlarged,  pulpy,  turbinate,  concave,  its  fegments 
folded  inward,  lodging  the  feeds  in  its  flefhy  fubftance. 
Seeds :  folitary  to  each  floret,  oval . — Ejjential  Character. 
Common  receptacle  many-flowered,  four-cleft ;  calyx 
none;  corolla  none;  feeds  folitary,  imbedded  in  the 
flefhy  receptacle. 

Mithridatea  quadrifida,  ambora,  drum-tree,  or  monkey- 
apple.  Gathered  by  Sonnerat  in  Madagafcar,  as  well  as 
in  the  ifles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Comerfon  found 
it  in  the  latter.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  white, 
and  pithy,  as  in  Ficus,  to  which  the  genus  is  1110ft  nearly 
allied.  Leaves  on  the  young  fmooth  branches  nearly  op- 
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pofite,  (talked,  elliptical,  obtnfe,  entire,  evergreen,  very 
fmooth,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  fending  off  numerous  tranf 
verfe  veins ;  their  fize  on  young  trees  is  a  fpan  in  length, 
and  above  two  inches  in  breadth ;  on  old  ones  about  oue- 
third  as  much.  Flowers  in  fmooth  clufters,  from  the 
older  branches  or  the  trunk ;  their  partial  ftalks  about  ait 
inch  long.  The  ripe  fruit  is  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
of  a  depreffed  roundifli  unequal  form,  hollow;  its  pulpy 
fubftance,  in  which  the  feeds  are  vertically  imbedded,  as 
in  Dorftenia,  being  about  ofte-third  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  pulpy  coat,  which  envelopes  the  feeds,  is  laid  to  be 
orange-coloured,  and  to  be  ufed  for  a  dye,  like  the  Ame¬ 
rican  arnotto,  Bixa  Orellana.  Ambora  is  the  Madagafcar 
name  of  this  tree.  See  Ficus  and  Dorstenia. 

MITHRIDA'TES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Pon¬ 
tus.  See  that  article,  and  Rome. 

MIT'IGABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  mitigating. — By  the 
praftices  of  holy  men,  God  alfo  fhewed  that  the  rigour  of 
that  ceremonious  law  was  mitignble.  Barrow. 

MIT'IGANT,  adj.  [mitigans,  Lat.]  Lenient ;  lenitive. 

To  MIT'IGATE,  v.  a.  [mitigo,  Lat.  mitiger,  Fr.]  To 
temper;  to  make  lefs  rigorous. — We  could  greatly  wifh, 
that  the  rigour  of  their  opinion  were  allayed  and  miti- 
gated.  Hooker. — To  alleviate  ;  to  make  mild ;  to  affuage.— - 
All  it  can  do  is,  to  devife  how  that  which  muft  be  endureef 
may  be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveniences  thereof  coun¬ 
tervailed  as  near  as  may  be,  that,  when  the  beft  things 
are  not  poffible,  the  beft  may  be  made  of  thofe  that  are. 
Hooker. 

Mifhaps  are  mafter’d  by  advice  difereet, 

And  counlel  mitigates  the  greateft  finart.  Spcnfer . 

To  mollify;  to  make  lefs  fevere ;  to  foften : 

I  undertook 

Before  thee  ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

On  me  deriv’d.  Milton . 

To  cool;  to  moderate. — Sometime  the  flame  was  miti¬ 
gated,  that  it  might  not  burn  up  the  beads  that  were  (ent? 
againft  the  ungodly.  Wifdom  xvi.  18.— A  man  has  fre¬ 
quent  opportunity  of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs  of  a  party, 
of  foftening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectify¬ 
ing  the  prejudiced.  Addifon. 

MIT'IGATING,  f.  The  aft  of  foftening,  or  affuaging. 

MITIGA'TION,  J\  Abatement  of  any  thing  penal, 
harfli,  or  painful. — The  king  would  not  have  one  penny 
abated  of  that  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  becaule  it 
might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray  the  like  releafe 
or  mitigation.  Bacon. — They  caufed  divers  fubjefts  to  be, 
indifted  of  fundry  crimes  ;  and  when  the  bills  were  found 
they  committed  them,  and  fuffered  them  to  languith  long 
in  prifon,  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and  ranfoms, 
which  they  termed  compolitions  and  mitigations.  Bacon. 

MIT'IGATIVE,  adj.  Lenitive;  having  power  to  alle¬ 
viate.  Cotgrave. 

MIT'IGATOR,  f.  An  appeafer.  Huloet. 

MITIUSCHO'V,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Matochik  Schan.  Lat.  7 5.  20.  N.  Ion.  55.  38.  E. 

MIT'LBACH,  a  river  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neifle,  which  runs  into  the  Neilie  two  miles  eait-fout Il¬ 
ea  ft  of  Ottmuchau. 

MIT'NACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Regen  four  miles  weft  of  Cham. 

MI'TOC,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty-fix  miles  in 
circumference.  Lat.  31.  50.  N.  lon.93.24.E. 

MITOM'BA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sierra  Leone,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sierra 
Leone,  which  is  alfo  called  Mitomba. 

MI'TRA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Helve tn.v and  Or puro- 

RHIZA. 

MITRAI'LLE,  f.  [French.]  Small  pieces  of  old  iron, 
fuch  as  heads  of  nails,  &c.  with  which  pieces  of  ordnance 
are  loaded  ;  commonly  called  grape-ihot. 

7  M 
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Tirera  Mitraille.  To  fire  with  grape-fhot,  The  term 
was  frequently  ufed  by  the  French,  to  exprefs  the  bri¬ 
bery  pra&iled  in  time  of  war  by  one  nation  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting  civil  infurredtions. 
Hence  Tirer  a  matraille  cl'or,  To  fire  with  gold  fhot. 

MITR  AILLA'DES,  f.  A  difcharge  of  grape-fhot  from 
pieces  of  ordnance.  This  was  a  new  mode  of  punifhment 
(fevifed  under  the  revolutionary  government  of  France, 
and  was  principally  pradtifed  during  the  reign  of  Robef- 
pierre,  in  the  commune  of  Lyons,  and  at  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon.  Cannon,  loaded  with  grape-fhot,  were  fired  on 
citizens,  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  fuch  as  were  only 
wounded  by  the  fhot,  were  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
the  fword  or  fabre. 

MI'TRAL,  adj.  [from  mitre.]  Belonging  to  a  mitre ; 
like  a  mitre  ;  belonging  to  the  mitrales. 

MITRA'LES,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  two  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,"  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  a 
mitre. 

MITRANCHE',  adj.  [Fr.  half-cut.}  In  heraldry,  di¬ 
vided  half  way  down  by  a  band  dexter. 

MITRA'RIA,  j‘.  [fo  denominated  from  a  flight  refem¬ 
blance  to  a  mitre, "in  the  form  of  the  outer  calyx.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynanria,  order  angiofpermia, 
natural  order  of  pcrfonatse,  Linn,  (fcrophulariae,  JnJT.) 
Generic  charadters — Calyx :  perianthium  double,  inferior, 
permanent,  each  of  one  leaf;  the  outer  divided  on  one 
fide  nearly  to  the  bottom,  on  the  other  but  half-way 
down;  the  fegments  ovate,  concave,  of  equal  lengths; 
inner  about  the  fame  length,  in  fiye  deep,  lanceolate, 
nearly-equal,  fegments.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  ringent; 
tubes  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  round,  inflated 
upward,  contradled  at  the  mouth,  pervious  ;  limb  fliort, 
lpreading,  in  two  lips ;  the  upper  in  two  parallel  lobes  ; 
lower  in  three  very  deep  ones ;  all  ovate  and  obtufe.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  two  rather  the  longeft, 
all  longer  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  bottom  of 
its  tube,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth;  antherae  ovate, 
tw'o-lobed.  Piftilhim:  germen  fuperior,  ovate;  flyle  awl- 
Ihaped,  rather  longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  flightly 
iwelling,  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  berry  fucculent,  of  one 
cell.  Seeds :  numerous,  oblong,  polifhed,  imbedded  in 
pulp.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  germen  has  two  cells, 
though  they  are  obliterated  in  the  ripe  fruit.  The  dou¬ 
ble  calyx  diftinguifhes  this  genus  from  Belleria. — Ejjential 
Charader.  Calyx  double,  the  outer  in  two  lobes,  the  inner 
in  five ;  corolla  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  in  three  equal 
entire  fegments ;  tube  inflated ;  berry  fuperior,  of  one 
cell,  with  many  feeds. 

Mitraria  coccinea,  the  only  known  fpecies.  Gathered 
by  Louis  Nee  at  St.  Carlos,  in  Chili;  flowering  in  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing;  with  weak  oppofite, 
fquarifh,  flightly-downy,  jointed,  leafy,  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fometimes  three  together,  on  fhort  llalks,  ovate, 
acute,  ftrongly  ferrated,  about  an  inch  long;  green,  and 
flightly  hairy  above;  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  on  Am¬ 
ple  axillary  ftalks  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  ufually 
folitary,  fometimes  two  or  three  together,  drooping,  fwel- 
ling  and  roughifh  towards  the  top.  Calyx  green;  the 
outer  one  hairy.  Corolla  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
rich  fcarlet.  Stamens  and  flyle  fcarlet,  with  yellow  an¬ 
thers.  Berry  globofe,  the  fize  of  a  currant,  tipped  with 
the  permanent  flyle.  Cavan,  vi.  57. 

MITRASAC'ME,  j.  [from  mitre,  and  acme,  the  fum- 
mit;  Labillardiere  invented  this  name,  becaufe  the  acute 
lummit  of  the  germen  feparates,  as  it  advances  to  matu¬ 
rity,  into  two  points,  each  crowned  with  half  the  divided 
flyle,  and  refembles  the  cloven  termination  of  a  mitre. 
Mr.  Brown,  though  he  adopts  the  name  without  altera¬ 
tion,  obferves,  that  Mitragyne  would  have  been  better.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  rotaceae,  Linn,  (gentianse,  Ju(f. 
Broun.)  Generic  cliaradters- — Calyx:  perianthium  infe¬ 
rior,  angular,  in  four,  rarely  but  two,  deep  acute  flightly- 
fpreading  permanent  fegments.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal. 
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deciduous;  tube  angular,  fhort;  limb  flightly  fpreading, 
in  four  deep. equal  fegments.  Stamina:  filaments  four, 
awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube,  equal,  ufually  fhorter 
than  the  corolla;  antherae  heart-fliaped,  incumbent.  Pif- 
tilium :  germen  fuperior,  ovate,  acute,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  cloven  at  the  point;  flyle  terminal,  thread-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  foon  fplitting  lengthw'ife  at  the 
bale,  and  finally  all  the  way  up;  ftigma  capitate,  two- 
lobed,  finally  divided.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  point¬ 
ed,  of  two  valves  and  two  cells,  the  partitions  from  the 
inflexed  margins  of  the  valves,  its-  apex  fplitting  into  two 
parts,  each  crowned  with  half  the  flyle,  but  llill  clofed 
by  the  refpeftive  partitions.  Seeds :  numerous,  final!, 
roundifh,  affixed  to  the  central  receptacles. — Ejfenlial 
Chara&er.  Calyx  angular,  four-cleft ;  corolla  deciduous, 
four-cleft,  regular;  its  tube  angular;  capfule  fuperior, 
with  two  cells  and  many  feeds,  divided  at  the  top ;  flyle 
divided  at  the  bafe  ;  ftigma  capitate. 

1.  Mitrafacme  polymorpha :  umbel  partly  compound  ; 
flower-ftalk  elongated,  fmooth  like  the  calyx,  whofe  feg¬ 
ments  are  naked  at  the  lummit ;' leaves  linear,  fomewhat 
fringed;  ftem  eredt,  hairy.  Gathered  by  Dr.  White.,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 
The  root  feems  to  be  annual.  Stems  feveral,  eredt,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  high,  Ample,  or  flightly  branched,  leafy, 
round,  hairy.  Leaves  oppofite,  in  pairs  crofting  each  other, 
feflile,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pale,  linear,  keeled, 
revolute,  entire,  obtufe  with  a  ftnall  point:  more  or  lels 
fringed  towards  the  bafe;  fmooth  above  ;  fometimes  hairy 
beneath.  Flovver-flalks  terminal,  longer  than  the  ftem, 
round,  very  fmooth,  Ample  or  divided,  terminating  in  an 
umbel  of  two,  three,  or  four,  flowers,  on  long  llender 
fmooth  ftalks,  one  of  which  ftalks  often  bears  a  lateral 
flower  alfo,  fo  that  the  umbel  is  then  rather  a  cyme ;  the 
calyx  is  entirely  fmooth,  pale,  with  green  angles ;  corolla 
white  or  purplifh,  bearded  within,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  The  flowers  and  inflorefcence  are  not  unlike  An- 
droface  ladtea  (Curt.  Mag.  t.  868,  981.)  in  their  general 
afpedt. 

.  s.  Mitrafacme  canefcens :  umbel  about  three-flowered, 
feflile  ;  its  ftalks  fmooth  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx  bearded 
at  the  tips ;  leaves  linear,  obtufe,  hairy  on  both  fides ;  ftem 
procumbent,  hairy  all  over;  with  afcending  branches. 
Native  likewife  of  Port  Jackfon.  Root  perennial ;  herb 
much  like  the  laft,  but  very  hairy,  and  of  a  darker  hue. 
Browns  Nov.  Prod.  Hull.  p.  4-52. 

3.  Mitrafacme  piloia :  creeping,  hairy;  leaves  ftalked, 
ovate,  fringed  ;  flow'er-ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves  ;  calyx  liifpid.  Native  of  moift  places 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Root  perennial,  branched.  Stem 
round,  hollow.  Leaves  oppofite,  rather  flefliy,  ovate,  en¬ 
tire,  about  half  an  inch  long,  tapering  at  the  bafe  into  a 
fhort  footftalk.  Flower-ftalks  fometimes  fhorter,  fome- 
times  longer,  than  the  leaves,  round,  fiinple,  fingle-flow- 
ered  ;  calyx  hairy  all  over;  corolla  finely  downy  within; 
its  limb  fhort,  in  four  ffiallow  lobes.  Labillardiere,  Nov. 
Hull.  p.  36. — None  of  thefe  plants  have  been  railed  in 
Europe. 

MITRAVIN'DA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  one  of  the 
eight  wives  affigned  to  Kriffina. 

METRE,  J'.  [mitre,  Fr.  mitra,  Lat.  Gr.  attire  for 

the  head,  formerly  w'orn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  wo¬ 
men;  not  unlike  in  ffiape  to  the  epifcopal  crown.]  An 
ornament  for  the  head : 

Nor  Pantheus,  thee,  thy  mitre  nor  the  bands 

Of  awful  Phoebus,  fav’d  from  impious  hands.  Dry  den. 

A  kind  of  epifcopal  crown. — Bifhoprics  or  burning,  mitres 
or  fagots,  have  been  the  rewards  of  different  perions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  pronounced  thefe  confeerated  fyllables,  or 
not.  Watts. 

The  mitre  is  a  round  cap,  pointed,  and  cleft  at  the  top, 
with  pendants  hanging  down  on  the  fhoulders,  and 
fringed  at  both  ends.  With  us,  the  mitre  is  never  ufed 
but  on  coats  of  arms.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 

P-  447s 
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p.447,  and  Gent.  Mag.  May  1778.  p.  209,  jo,  for  fix  dif- 
f.  rent  forms  of  archbifhop's  mitres. 

Abbots  wear  the  mitre  turned  in  profile,  and  bear  the 
crofier  inwards,  to  fhow  that  they  have  no  fpiritual  jurif- 
didlion  without  their  own  cloifters.  The  pope  has  alfo 
granted  to  fome  canons  of  cathedrals  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  mitre.  The  counts  of  Lyons  are  alfo  faid  to 
have  afiifted  at  church  in  mitres.  In  Germany,  feverai 
great  families  bear  the  mitre  for  their  creft ;  to  fhow  that 
they  are  advocates,  or  feudatories,  of  ancient  abbeys,  or 
officers  of  bifhops,  &c.  The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which 
are  more  or  lefs  rich,  according  to  the  folemnity  of  the 
.feaft-days  they  are  to  be  worn  on. 

The  mitre  was  originally  the  women’s  head-drefs,  as 
the  hat  was  that  of  the  men.  This  appears  from  Remulus 
in  Virgil,  who  reproaches  the  Trojans,  that  they  were 
dreffied  like  women,  and  wore  mitres  :  “  Et  tunicas  mani- 
cas  &  habent  redimicula  mitras.”  The  cardinals  anciently 
wore  mitres,  before  the  hat,  which  was  firft  granted  them 
by  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1243.  Authors  make  no 
mention  of  the  mitre  as  an  epifcopal  ornament,  before 
the  year  1000. 

Mitre,  in  architecture,  is  the  workmen’s  term  for  an 
angle  that  is  juft  45  degrees,  or  half  a  right  one.  If  the 
angle  be  a  quarter  of  a  right  angle,  they  call  it  a  half- 
mitre.  To  defcribe  fucli  angles,  they  have  an  inftrument 
called  the  mitre-Jquare  ■,  v.'ith  this  they  ltrike  mitre-lines 
on  their  quarters  or  battens  ;  and,  for  difpatch,  they  have 
a  mitre-box ,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  each  about  an  inch  thick,  one  nailed  upright  on 
the  edge  of  the  other ;  the  upper  piece  hath  the  mitre - 
liiies  ftruck  upon  it' on  both  tides,  and  a  kerf  to  dire 61 
the  faw  in  cutting  the  mitre-joints  readily,  by  only  ap¬ 
plying  the  piece  into  this  box. 

Mitre  is  ufed  by  the  writers  of  Irith  hi  dory  for  a  fort 
of  bafe  money,  which  was  very  common  there  about  the 
year  1270,  and  for  30  years  before  and  as  many  after. 
There  were  befides  the  mitre  feverai  other  pieces,  called, 
according  to  the  figures  impreffied  upon  them,  rofaries, 
lionades,  eagles,  and  by  the  like  names.  They  were  im¬ 
ported  from  France  and  other  countries;  and  were  fo 
much  below  the  proper  currency  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  a  halfpenny  each.  They 
were  at  length  decried  in  the  year  1  300,  and  good  coins 
ftruck  in  their  place.  Thele  were  the  firft  Iriih  coins  in 
which  the  fceptre  was  left  out.  They  were  ftruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  the  fon  of  our  Henry  III.  and  are  ftill 
found  among  the  other  antiquities  of  that  country.  They 
have  the  king’s  head  in  a  triangle  full-faced.  The  penny, 
when  well  preferved,  weighs  22  grains ;  the  halfpenny 
log  grains. 

MI'TRED,  adj.  Wearinga  mitre  ;  adorned  with  a  mi¬ 
tre.  Huloet— Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  thofe  that 
were  exempt  from  the  diocefan’s  jurifdidlion,  as  having 
within  their  own  precindts  epifcopal  authority,  and  being 
lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots  lovereign.  Ay- 
liffe's  Parcrgon. 

Shall  the  loud  herald  our  fuccefs  relate. 

Or  mitred  prieft  appoint  the  folemn  day  ?  Prior. 

The  fane  conventual  there  is  dimly  feen, 

The  mitred  window,  and  the  cloifter  pale.  Mafoit. 

MITRE'KE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  :  forty-four  miles  weft  of  Haffek. 

MITREO'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ophiorhiza. 

MI'TROVATZ,  a  town  of  Sclavonia :  thirty-two  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Gradifca,  and  feventy-fix  weft-north- 
weft  of  Peter  Wardein. 

MI'TRY,  a  town  of  France :  twelve  miles  north  of 
Paris. 

MIT'TA,  f.  An  ancient  Saxon  meafure.  Its  quan¬ 
tity  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  be  menfura 
decern  modiorim,  a  meafure  of  ten  bulhels.  DoomJ'day. — 
Mitta,  or  mitcha,  being  befides  a  meafure  for  fait  and  corn, 
is  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  cauldrons  were  put  to  boil 
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fait.  “  Chalderias  quoque  ad  fal  conficiendmn  cum  pro- 
priis  fedibus  mitchce  vocantur.” 

MITTAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohil- 
cund  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Biffowla. 

MITTAU',  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  the 
refidence  of  the  duke,  and  the  regency  of  the  country. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Aa,  in  that  part  of  Courland 
called  Semigallia.  It  is  an  extenfive  town,  but  within  its 
circuit  contains  a  great  many  gardens  and  open  places  or 
areas.  The  houfes,  for  the  moil  part,  have  no  particular 
elegance  to  attradl  the  eye  ;  and  the  walls  and  moats  of 
the  town  are  decayed.  However,  it  is  pretty  well  inha¬ 
bited.  Here  are  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  beautiful  Cal- 
viniftical  church,  completed  in  the  year  1740,  and  a  Po- 
pifli  church.  This  city  is  alfo  the  feat  of  the  regency, 
and  fuperintendants  of  both  duchies.  The  town-fchocl, 
though  it  is  the  principal  in  the  whole  country,  is  at  pre- 
fent  far  from  being  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  The  pa¬ 
lace,  built  by  the  late  duke,  is  a  great  pile  of  buildings, 
containing  a  large  and  handfome  iuite  ot  apartments,  but 
almoft  totally  without  furniture.  It  is  fo  magnificent, 
and  upon  fo  large  a  fcale,  for  fo  little  a  fovereignty,  as 
almoft  to  juftify  the  witticifm  of  a  traveller,  who  affirmed 
that  the  palace  was  larger  than  the  dukedom,  eftimating 
the  country  not  from  its  fize,  but  from  its  trivial  con- 
fequence  in  the  fcale  of  the  north.  The  academy,  infti- 
tuted  by  the  prefent  duke  at  a  conliderable  expenfe,  con¬ 
tained,  in  May  1785,  eight  profeffors,  and  only  twenty 
ftudents.  The  Lettonians  call  this  place  Ielgawa.  In 
1 795>  it  contained  12,350  inhabitants;  of  whom  5 120  were 
Germans,  3456  Lettonians,  1200  Jews,  243  Ruffians,  See. 
In  the  yeaa’  1809,  it  was  the  retreat  of  the  ex-king  of 
France,  now  Louis  XVIII.  but  he  was  forced  to  quit  it 
the  following  year.  The  French  got  pofleffion  of  it  in 
July  1812.  It  is  now  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia. 
One  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Kdnigfberg,  and 
fifty-fix  weft  of  Riga.  Lat.  56.  38.  N.  Ion.  23.  10.  E. 

MIL' TBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Lahn  two  miles  north  of  Braunfels. 

MI  i'TELBERG,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  Swabia  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Oberlciorf. 

MIT'TELBUCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Hanau-Munzenburg:  two  miles  north  of  Hanau. 

MIT'TELHAIT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
five  miles  eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

_  MIT'TELHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  ot  Eifenach,  on  the  Gera,  anciently  the  fupreme 
feat  of  juftice  in  Thuringia  :  four  miles  north  of  Erfurt. 

MIT.'TELWALD,  or  Miedzibor,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Oels  :  fix  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Wartenberg,  andfixteennorth-eaftof  Oels.  Lat.  51.  23.  N. 
Ion.  17.40.  E. 

MIT' TELWALD,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz,  on  the  Neiffe,  near  its  fource,  and  on  the  borders 
ot  Bohemia.  It  has  often  felt  the  ill  effects  of  war.  It  is 
feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Glatz.  Lat.  50.  2.  N.  Ion.  16. 
29.  E. 

MIT'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  two  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Schwanaftat. 

MI  rTEMDA'RII,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  commif- 
fioners  lent  into  the  provinces  by  order  of  the  preefedtus 
pratorii,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  upon  fome  public  ac¬ 
count,  as  to  infpedl  the  behaviour  and  management  of 
provincial  governors,  and  obferve  whatever  was  amifs  ; 
all  which  they  were  to  lay  before  the  prefedl,  who  had  au¬ 
thority  to  remedy  fuch  abufes. 

MIT'  rENS,  J'.  pi.  [ mitaines ,  Fr.  It  is  faid  that  mit  is 
the  original  word  :  whence  mitten,  the  plural ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  corruption,  mittens,  as  in  chicken.']  Coarfe  gloves 
for  the  winter. — December  mull  be  expreifed  with  a  hor¬ 
rid  afpedt;  as  alfo  January,  clad  in  Iriffi  rug,  holding  in 
furred  mittens  the  fign  of  Capricorn.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

• — Gloves  that  cover  the  arm  without  covering  the  fingers. 

MIT' TENT,  adj.  \ mittens,  Lat.]  Sending  forth ;  emit¬ 
ting.— -The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humours  peccant  in 

quantity 
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quantity  or  quality,  thruft  forth  by  the  part  mittcnt  upon 
the  inferior  weak  parts.  Wife-man's  Surgery. 

MIT'TENWALD,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Freyfing :  ten  miles  north-north-weft:  of  Innfpruck, 
and  twenty-eight  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Weilhaim. 

MIT'TENWALDE,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Potzdam, 
and  twelve  foutb  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52.  15.  N.  Ion.  13.32.E. 

MIT'TER,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles  eaftofRotz. 

MITTERAU',  a  town  of  Aullria :  five  miles  weft  of 
St.  Polten. 

MIT'TERBERG,  a  decayed  town  of  Auftria :  ten 
miles  weft  of  Grein. 

MIT'TERBURG,  a  town  of  Iftria,  and  capital  of  a 
county,  which  contains  feveral  churches  and  a  convent ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  fituated  on  a  rock  :  thirty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Triefte,  and  fifteen  weft  of  St.  Veit.  Lat. 45. 
23.  N.  Ion.  14.  7.  E. 

MIT'TERKIRCH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Naam  : 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Grein. 

MIT'TERSILL,  a  town  of  Saltzburg,  on  the  Salzbach  : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Saltzburg,  and  forty 
weft  of  Radftadt. 

MIT'TIGAL,  f.  A  weight  for  filk  in  the  Indies  ;  con¬ 
taining  fomething  more  than  two  drams. 

MIT'TIMUS.  f.  [Lat.  we  fend.]  A  writ  for  removing 
or  transferring  of  records  from  one  court  to  another. 
A  precept,  or  command  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and 
leal  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keep¬ 
er  of  fome  prifon,  for  the  receiving  and  fafe-keeping  of 
an  offender  charged  with  any  crime, until  he  be  delivered 
by  due  courfe  of  law.— He  is  to  be  committed  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  gaol  by  the  mittimus  of  the  juftice,  or  warrant  under 
liis  hand  and  feal,  containing  the  cauleof  his  commitment. 
JBlackJlone. 

MIT'TON.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  707. 

MITTWE'YDA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipfic  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Leiffhick,  and  thirty  weft  of 
Drefden.  Lat.  50.  58.  N.  ion.  12.  52.  E. 

MITYLE'NE,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital  city 
of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  which  received  its  name  from 
Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  a  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now Metelin,  which  fee.  See  alfo  Lesbos,  vol.  xii. 
p.  527-8. 

MI'TYS,  ft.  [from  the  Gr.]  The  gummy  fubftance  with 
which  a  prolperous  hive  of  bees  is  lined.  Phillips. 

MIT'ZUZ,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 

1 10  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Jedo,  and  160  ealt-north-eaft 
of  Meaco.  * 

MI'VA,  ft  in  pharmacy,  the  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  up 
with  fugar;  a  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fyrup.  Scott. 

MIUTUR',  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  riles  and  loles  it- 
felf  in  the  defert ;  its  extent  about  fifty-fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  and  north-eaft.  Lat.  46.  50.  tq  47.  24.  N.  Ion.  65.  34. 
to  66.  24.  E. 

MI'US,  a  finall  river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cofacs,  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Azoph  near  Taganrog. 

To  MIX,  v.n.  [mipcan,  Sax.  mifckeu,  Teut.  and  Germ. 
miftceo,  mirus ,  Lat.]  To  unite  to  fomething  elfe. — Ephraim 
hath  mixed  himfelf  among  the  people.  Hof.  vii.  8. — To 
unite  various  ingredients  into  one  mafs. — A  mixed  multi¬ 
tude  went  up  with  them,  and  flocks  and  herds.  Exod.xu.  38. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldeft  birth 
Of  nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourilh  all  things.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

To  form  of  different  fubftances  or  kinds. — I  have  chofen 
an  argument,  rnixt  of  religious  and  civil  conliderations  } 
and  likewife  mixt  between  contemplative  and  aftive. 
Bacon's  Holy  War. — To  join  ;  to  mingle;  to  confufe  : 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadnefs  with  fome  fear  ; 

This  is  the  Englifh,  not  the  Turkilh,  court.  Shahefpearc. 

To  MIX,  v.n.  To  be  united  into  one  mafs,  not  by  junc¬ 
tion  of  furfaces,  but  by  mutual  intromifiion  of  parts ; 
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But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  befides 

Thefe  painful  paifages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  duff  ?  Milton. 

MIX'BURY,  a  village  in  Oxfordlhire,  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Somerton,  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonlhire.  There 
is  a  large  ditch  of  an  old  fortification  near  the  church, 
which,  from  its  being  called  Beaumont,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  work  of  the  Normans. 

MIX'CO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala  :  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Guatimala. 

MIX'EN,  ft.  [Sax.  what  is  mixed  together.]  A  dung¬ 
hill  ;  a  layffal.— The  funne  that  fhineth  on  the  myxene. 
Chaucer's  ParJ'on's  Tale. — That  mixen  of  ill-contrived  for¬ 
geries,  which  perhaps  was  made  before  Bede’s  time.  Bp. 
Lloyd's  Hift.  of  Ch.  Gov. 

MIX'EN-CART,  ft  A  dung-cart: 

I  thinke  the  clowne,  that  drives  the  mixen-cart, 

Hath  better  hap  then  princes,  fuch  as  I  : 

No  ftorm  of  fortune  calls  him  downe.  Mir.  for  Map;. 

MIX'ER,  f.  One  who  mixes  ;  a  mingler.  Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood. 

MIX'IAS,  ft  A  foreign  weight  containing  ten  thoufand 
drams  troy.  Phillips. 

MIX'ING,/!  The  aft  of  mingling. 

MIXTILIN'EAR,  adj.  [mixtus  and  linearis,  Lat.]  Con¬ 
fiding  of  aline,  or  lines,  part  ftraight,  and  part  curved. — 
Thefe  three  triangles  are  different  from  each  other ;  the 
rectilinear  CEc  being  lefs  than  the  mixtilinear  CEc, 
whofe  fides-are  the  three  increments  above  mentioned; 
and  this  Hill  lefs  than  the  triangle  C  ET.  Berkeley' s  Anal . 

MIX'TION,  f.  [from  mixl]  Mixture ;  confufion  of  one 
thing  with  another. — Others,  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall 
Ihort,  have  pieced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among 
bodies,  believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer  than 
another.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

MIX'TLY,  adv.  With  coalition  of  different  parts  into 
one. — Not  to  proceed  precifely,  or  merely,  according  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  either  of  England  or  Scotland ;  but 
mixtly,  according  to  the  inftruftions  by  your  majefty  to 
be  fet  down,  after  the  imitation  and  precedent  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  marches,  here  in  England  erefted,  upon  the 
union  of  Wales.  Bacon  on  the  Union. 

MIX'TURE,  f.  [ mixture ,  old  Fr.  mixtura,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  mixing;  the  Hate  of  being  mixed. — O  happy  mix¬ 
ture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  lo  qualify  and  correft  the 
one  the  danger  of  the  other’s  excels,  that  neither  boldnels 
can  make  us  prefume,  as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with 
the  fenfe  of  our  own  wretchednels ;  nor,  while  we  truft  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  thrift  Jefus,  fear  be  able  to  ty¬ 
rannize  over  us  !  Hooker. 

I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 

With  monllrous  mixture  ftain’d  my  mother’s  bed.  Pope. 

A  mafs  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. — While  we  live 
in  this  world,  where  good  and  bad  men  are  blended  toge¬ 
ther,  and  where  there  is  alfo  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
wifely  diftributed  by  God,  to  ferve  the  ends  of  his  provi¬ 
dence.  Atterbury's  Sermons. — That  which  is  added  and 
mixed. — Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  poffible  for  a  com¬ 
munity  to  exift,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety 
in  its  conftitution.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 

MI'YUN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li :  thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

MI'ZA,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the  Mol- 
daw,  near  Konigiall,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun. 

MI'ZA.  See  Miez. 

MIZ'AEL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  ;  forty-four  miles  north-eaft  ofRomfdal. 

MI'ZAR,  [Heb.  little.]  The  nameof  a  hill.  Pfalm  xlii. 

MI'ZELL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  : 
nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

MIZENHEAD',  the  louth-weft  point  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Skib- 
bereen.  Lat.  51.23.  N,  Ion.  9.43.  W. 

1  MIZENHEAD' 
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MIZENHEAD',  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  Lat.  5a.  5a.  N.  ion.  9. 4.  W. 

MIZ'MAZE,  f.  [A  cant  word,  formed  from  maze  by 
reduplication.]  A  maze ;  a  labyrinth. — Thofe  who  are 
accustomed  to  reafon  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and 
the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth.  Locke. 

MIZ'MOR,  /.’  [Spanilh.]  A  dungeon.  Phillips. 

MIZNE'PHETH,  in  fcripture-hiftory,  the  mitre  ufed 
by  the  Jevvilh  high  priefts.  Whenever  there  is  mention  of 
the  high  prieft’s  mitre,  the  Hebrew  word  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  it  is  always  miznephet/i ;  and  mygbaotli  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  bonnet  belonging  to  common  priefts.  The 
rabbins  fay  the  fame  thing  is  meant  by  both  thefe  terms  ; 
and  that  the  bonnet  ufed  by  priefts  in  general  was  made 
of  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  lixteen  yards  long,  which  covered 
their  heads  like  an  helmet  or  a  turban  ;  and  they  allow  no 
other  difference  to  be  between  the  high  prieft’s  bonnet 
and  that  of  other  priefts  than  this ;  that  one  is  flatter, 
and  more  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  whereas  the  other  worn 
by  ordinary  priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Hebrew  priefts  never  appeared  in 
the  temple  without  covering  their  heads.  And  ftill  at 
this  day  it  is  reckoned  an  incivility  in  the  Eaft,  and  a  mark 
of  contempt,  for  any  man  to  pull  off  his  hat  or  turban  to 
another,  or  to  lhow  his  naked  head  before  any  one. 

MIZ'PAH,  [Heb.  a  centinel.]  The  name  of  a  place  ; 
the  name  of  a  city. 

MIZ'PEH,  [Heb.  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.]  The 
name  of  a  city  in  the  land  of  Ifrael. 

MIZ'RAIM,  or  Misraim,  [Heb.  tribulations.]  The 
dual  name  of  Egypt,  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
Higher  and  Lower  Egypt.  It  fometimes  occurs  lingular, 
Muzor.  2  Kings  xix.  Iftiiah  xix.  Micah  vii. 

MIZ'ZA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MIZ'ZEN,  or  Mizen,  f.  [ynezaen,  Dut.]  The  mizzcn  is 
a  mail:  in  the  ftern  or  back  part  of  a  fliip  :  in  lome  large 
flaps  there  are  two  fuch  malls,  that  ftanding  next  the 
main  mall  is  called  the  mai w-mizzcn,  and  the  other  near 
the  poop  the  bonaventure-r»i>^c«:  the  length  of  a  mizzen- 
maft  is  half  that  of  the  main  malt,  or  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  main-topmaft  from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  length 
of  the  mizzeu-topma.A  is  half  that.  Bailey. — A  commander 
at  fea  had  his  leg  fradtured  by  the  fall  of  lxis  mizzen- top- 
maft.  Wij eman' s  Surgery. 

To  MIZ'ZLE.  See  To  Misle. 

MIZ'ZY,  f.  A  bog;  a  quagmire.  Aiyfworth. 

MLA'DA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
law  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Benatek. 

MLA'DA-BOLESLAW.  See  Buntzlau,  vol.  iii. 

MLIN'SICO,  a  river  of  Sclavonia,  which  runs  into  the 
Drave  fix  miles  north  of  Veronitza. 

MLIOWNOW'Y,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Czyrkafy. 

MLLA'VA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  forty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Plozk. 

MLO'DE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev : 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

MNA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  mina  ;  a  pound  weight,  but 
different  in  different  places. 

MNA'KEB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Sana. 

MNA'SIUM,  f.  [M vuo-iov  is  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
plant  in  Theophraftus,  eatable  like  Papyrus,  and  of  a  very 
fweet  tafte.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  liexandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  enfatas,  (junci,  Jujf.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  fpathe  two-valved  ;  valves 
ovate,  terminated  by  a  linear  patulous  leaflet ;  perianthium 
one-leafed,  three-parted  ;  fegments  lanceolate,  concave, 
acute,  margined.  Corolla :  one-petalled  ;  tube  very  fliort ; 
border  three-parted ;  parts  lanceolate,  concave,  acute. 
Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  very  Ihort,  inferted  into  the  tube; 
anthene  long,  four-cornered,  terminated  by  an  ovate,  ex¬ 
cavated,  acute,  leaflet.  Piftillum  :  germ  three-lobed  ; 
ftyle  long,  llriated  ;  ftigmas  three,  rolled  Ipirally. — JEJI'en- 
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tied  Charafler.  Calyx  one-leafed,  three-parted  ;  corolla 
one-petalled,  three-parted,  with  a  very  Ihort  tube  ;  an- 
therre  four-cornered,  terminated  by  an  ovate  leaflet ;  germ 
three-lobed  ;  ftigmas  three,  fpiral. 

Mnafium  paludofum,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  fibrofe  woody  root ;  the  leaves  are  very  long, 
narrow,  ftnarp,  fmooth,  ftriated,  perfectly  entire,  (heathing 
at  the  bafe  and  mutually  embracing  each  other,  and  are 
narrowed  above  the  flieath.  The  ftalks  are  feveral,  naked, 
two  feet  high,  ftriated,  comprefled,  margined,  gradually 
dilating  towards  the  top,  and  fpringing  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  radical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  collected  within 
an  involucre,  and  are  pedunculated  :  the  peduncle  is 
imbricated  with  fquamules  beneath  the  bafe  of  the  calyx. 
The  corolla  is  yellow.  Native  of  Guiana ;  growing  in 
marfliy  woods,  as  its  name  implies. 

MNA'SON,  a  man’s  name.  Ails. 

MNE'ME-CEPHAL'ICUM,/  The  name  of  a  famous  • 
compound  ballam,  faid  to  have  been  purchafed  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  Englilh  phyfician  by  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  at 
the  price  of  10,000  florins.  Some,  who  have  been  very 
laviih  in  its  praifes,  have  affirmed,  that  it  has  a  power  of 
preferving  in  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  things  that 
are  paft  ;  but  this  kind  of  praife  feems  to  be  extravagant 
and  unfounded  ;  infomuch,  that  we  think  it  needlefs  to 
enumerate  the  ingredients  of  which  this  famous  balfam 
confifts.  We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  re¬ 
ferring  to  Sennertus’s  account  of  it  in  his  PraCt.lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

MNE'MON,  a  lurname' given  to  Artaxerxes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  retentive  memory. 

MNEMON'IC,  or  Mnemonical,  adj.  [from  mnemo¬ 
nics.']  Affifting  memory-;  as  mnemonic  tables. — Mr.  Beal’s 
offer  of  fending  to  the  lociety  Caleb  Motley’s  mnemonical 
fcrolls,  together  with  his  explication,  was  accepted  of. 
lii/i.  Royal  Soc. 

MNEMON'ICA,  /!  Rules  to  help  the  memory. 

MNEMON'ICS,  J.  Gr.]  The  aft  or  art  of 

memory.  See  the  article  Memory,  in  this  volume. 

MNEMOSIL'LA,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Hypecoum. 

MNEMOS'YNE,  in  fabulous  liiftory,  a  daughter  of 
Ccelus  and  Terra.  She  married  Jupiter,  by  whom  the  had  ' 
the  nine  Mufes.  Mnemofyne  dignifies  Memory;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  poets  have  rightly  called  Memory  the  mother  of 
the  Mufes,  becaufs  it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that, 
mankind  are  hidebted  for  their  progrefs  in  fcience. 

MNES'THEUS,  a  Trojan,  defcended  from  Aflaracus. 
He  obtained  the  prize  given  to  the  bell-failing  veil'd  by 
ZEneas,  at  the  funeral-games  of  Anchifes,  in  Sicily  ;  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Memmii  at 
Rome. 

MNETH'EL,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fiftan  :  102  miles  louth  of  Suiter. 

MNE'VIS,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  fticred  bull, 
conlecrated  to  the  fun,  and  worlhipped  by  the  Egyptians 
at  Heliopolis.  The  worlhip  of  Mnevis  gradually  difap- 
peared,  when  Apis  became  the  general  deity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  the  era  in  which  Cambyfes  overthrew  the  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  of  Heliopolis,  we  may  date  the  downfall 
of  the  worlhip  of  Mnevis.  This  Mnevis  was,  according 
to  Bryant,  a  compound  of  Men-neuas ,  the  lunar  god 
Nevas,  the  fame  as  Noas,  or  Noah.  The  name  relates  to 
the  fame  perfon  who,  in  Crete,  was  llyled  Minos ;  and 
the  fame  alfo  who  was  reprefented  under  the  emblem  of 
the  Men-taur  or  Mino-taurus.  Ant.  Myth.  vol.  ii. 

MNIA'RUM,  J'.  [from /anapo;,  Gr.  molly.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  monandria,  order  digynia,.  Generic 
charadlers — Calyx;  involucre  four-leaved,  two-flowered; 
leaflets  ovate,  acute  ;  the  two  lowelt  united  ;  perianthium 
one-leafed,  four-cleft.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ment  one,  (two,  Soland.)  capillary,  eredl,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  inferted  into  the  bale  of  it ;  anthera 
roundilh,  grooved.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior,  oval,  fcarce¬ 
ly  angular,  hard,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  ftyles  two,  fili¬ 
form,  gradually  divaricating,  the  length  of  the  caiyx  ; 
lligmas  limple.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seed  :  one,  oblong, 
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very  fmall,  inclofed  In  the  hardened  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
— Effential  Char  after.  Calyx  four-parted,  fuperior  ;  co¬ 
rolla  none  ;  feed  one,  enclofed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
This  genus  is  akin  to  Scleranthus,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  ltamen  being,  for  the  moft  part,  folitary  ;  the  calyx 
four-cleft;  and  the  ftalks  two-flowered,  with  fourbractes 
at  the  fummit.  The  leed  in  both  genera  is  inverted,  the 
embryo  curved  round  the  albumen,  the  radicle  fuperior. 
Brown. 

1.  Mniarum  biflorum  :  Item  tufted ;  branches  very 
fmooth ;  leaves  finely  toothed  at  the  bafe  only,  fhorter 
than  the  fruit-ftalks.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  items  compofe 
clenl'e  malty  tufts,  varying  in  height,  with  the  afpedt  of  a 
Minnartia.  Every  part  of  the  herb  is  fmooth.  Leaves 
oppofite,  awl-fhaped,  united  and  finely  toothed  at  the 
bale;  otherwife  entire;  flower-flaiks  axillary,  folitary, 
Ample,  at  firlt  fliort,  but  fubfequently  elongated  beyond 
the  leaves  ;  each  bearing  a  pair  of  minute  feflile  greeniflt 
flowers,  accompanied  by  four  little  ovate  bradtes.  The 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  hardened,  tumid,  ovate,  clofed  about 
the  feed,  and  crowned  with  its  own  little  permanent  feg- 
ments. 

2.  Mniarum  fafciculatum  :  ftems procumbent,  branched  ; 
branches  minutely  downy  ;  leaves  finely  toothed  through¬ 
out;  fruit-ftalks  lcarcely  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

MNI'CHOW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Gnefna. 

MNI'UM,/  [from  the  Gr.  pnov,  mofs.]  Spring-Moss; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  mufei. 
— Effential  Generic  Char  after  from  Linnaeus  :  Capfule  with 
a  lid;  calyptre  fmooth;  brittle  from  a  terminating  tuber¬ 
cle;  male  flowers  headed  or  difeoid. — From  Withering  : 
Capfule  with  a  veil ;  fringe  with  fixteen  teeth  ;  fometimes 
though  rarely  with  four.  Male.  Bud  circular,  rarely 
knob-like,  moltly  on  a  feparate  plant.— From  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  vii.  Capfule  cylindrical,  at  length  furrowed. 
Outer  fringe  of  fixteen  tapering  teeth  ;  inner  a  laciniated 
membrane ;  veil  fmooth;  flowers  terminal.  The  furrow's 
are  always  fixteen,  being  equal  in  number  to  the  teeth  of 
the  outer  fringe,  and  indeed  to  the  principal  fegments  of 
the  inner  one. 

In  the  i+th  edition  of  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  twenty 
fpecies  of  Mnium  are  enumerated.  Dr.  Withering  has 
twenty-four  Britiih  fpecies,  beiides  many  varieties,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  Botanical  Arrangement.  Figures  of 
thefe  may  be  feen  in  Dillenius,  Hedwig,  Vaillant,  Miclieli, 
Morifon,  Dickfon,  Flora  Danica,  &c. 

Of  thefe  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  Mnium  hygrome- 
trienm.  If  the  fruit-ftalk  be  moiftened  at  the  bottom,  the 
head  makes  three  or  four  turns  ;  and,  if  the  head  be  moif¬ 
tened,  it  turns  the  contrary  way.  By  fome  authors  this 
is  ranged  with  the  Bryums  ;  and  Hedwig  makes  it  a 
Koelreuteria.  In  Schreber’s  edition  of  Linnceus’s  genera, 
this  genus  wholly  difappears,  being  immerfed  in  thofe  of 
Bryum,  Tetraphis,  Dicranum,  Tortula,  Funaria,  Media, 
See. 

MO,  adj.  [ma,  Sax.  mae,  Scot.]  Making  greater  num¬ 
ber  ;  more.  Obj'olete : 

Calliope  and  mufes  mo, 

Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  found. 

Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spevfer. 

With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  mo, 

For  oxteem  and  horleteem  in  plough  for  to  go.  TtiJJer. 

MO,  adv.  Further  ;  longer.  Obfulete  : 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  fo  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  fo, 

Since  fummer  was  firft  leafy.  Shalicfpcare. 

MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Ilelfingland  :  fix  miles  weft 
of  Soderhamn. 
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MO-TCHOU',  a  town  of  Corea  :  thirty  miles  weft  of 
Long-Kouang. 

MO'A,  an  ifland  intheEaftern  Indian  Sea,  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Lat.  8.21.S.  Ion.  127.  4.5.  E. 

MO'AB,  in  ancient  geography,  fo  called  from  Moab 
one  of  the  inceftuous  fons  of  Lot,  was  fituated  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  on  the  north  of  Midian,  having  the  river  Arnon 
on  the  weft,  which  divided  it  all  the  way  from  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  the  Iihmaelites  on  the  eaft,  and  the  land  of  Gi¬ 
lead  on  the  north.  Their  country  was  at  firft  inhabited 
by  the  gigantic  Emims,  whom  they  expelled,  making 
themfelves  mailers  of  it,  and  of  all  its  cities,  which  were 
both  numerous  and  confiderable.  Some  of  thefe  cities, 
mentioned  by  Jofephus,  were  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Arnon,  and  therefore  not  fo  properly  in  Moabitis,  or  the 
land  of  Moab,  as  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  orReuben- 
ites ;  particularly  Helhbon  ;  but  they  might  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Moabites.  The  limits  of  this  country, 
indeed,  were  continually  fluctuating  ;  fo  that  we  read  of 
the  Plains  of  Moab,  called  alio  by  Mofes  the  Land  of 
Moab  ;  but  which  had  been  taken  by  Silion,  quite  as  far 
as  the  river  above-mentioned.  Mount  Nebois  placed  by 
Mofes  in  the  land  of  Moab,  though  leated  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Arnon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  This  river, 
however,  feems.to  have  been  the  proper  northern  boundary 
between  thefe  two  kingdoms,  as  Moab  feems  to  have  been 
thefouthern  boundary  between  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Delerta. 

The  Moabites  were  governed  by  kings,  praftifed  cir- 
cumcifion,  and  employed  themfelves  mollly  in  pafturage- 
and  breeding  cattle,  which  conftituted  their  chief  wealth. 
It  is  probable  that  their  language  was  a  dialed  of  the 
Canaanitifti,  or  Hebrew.  They  had  once  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  ;  and  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Mofes, 
even  after  they  had  very  much  corrupted  their  religion  by 
introducing  the  worlhip  of  falfe  gods.  The  idols  of  the 
Moabites,  mentioned  in  feripture,  were  Chemoflr  and 
Baal-Peor.  Some  fuppofe  that  thefe  were  different  names 
of  the  lame  idol ;  but  others  think  that  Baal-Peor  was 
Bacchus,  and  Chemolh  feems  to  have  been  a  different 
idol.  In  the  pradice  of  their  religious  rites,  they  fa-< 
crificed  both  in  the  open  air,  on  mountains  dedicated  to 
that  lervice,  and  in  temples  built  for  their  idols  in  the 
cities  ;  beiides  oxen  and  rams,  they  offered  on  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafions  human  viClims,  according  to  the  Phoenician 
cuftom. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  a  gigantic 
race,  called  Emims,  or  Terribles,  probably  defendants  of 
Ham.  Thefe  were  expelled  by .  the  Moabites  ;  but  the 
latter  in  procefs  of  time  loft  that  part  of  their  land  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  river  Arnon.  When  the  Ifraelites, 
after  the  death  of  Othniel,  returned  again  to  idolatry, 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  was  an  inftrument  in  punilhing 
them  ;  he  invaded  Ilrael,  and  kept  the  Ifraelites  in  fub- 
jeCtion  eighteen  years.  Elnid,  having  fecretly  put  Eglon 
to  death,  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  beyond  Jordan  ; 
and  there  he  affembled  a  body  of  forces,  who  attacked  the 
Moabites,  and  flew  10,000  of  their  belt  men.  By  this  dif- 
after  the  power  of  the  Moabites  was  broken,  and  the  If¬ 
raelites  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  that  nation.  Not- 
withftanding  the  protection  which  the  king  of  Moab  af¬ 
forded  to  the  parents  of  David  and  to  David  himfelf, 
when  he  was  perfecuted  by  Saul,  as  foon  as  he  came  to 
the  crown  the  Moabites  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft 
him  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  a  fignal  victory  which  he 
obtained  over  -them,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  reft  became  his  vafials  and  tributaries.  From  this 
time  they  continued  fubjeCt  to  Solomon  and  Rehoboam, 
until  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  upon  which  they  be¬ 
came  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Ilrael,  though  they  had 
kings  of  their  own,  who  were  little  better  than  viceroys. 
After  the  death  of  Ahab,  Melha  king  of  Moab  rebelled 
againft  his  fon  Ahaziah ;  but,  the  Ihort  reign  of  this  prince 
not  permitting  any  attempt  to  reduce  him,  his  brother 
and  lucceffor  Jehoram,  alfifted  by  jeholhaphat  king  of 
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Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom  his  tributary,  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  for  this  purpofe;  the  refult  of  which  was,  the 
defeat  of  the  Moabites  and  the  devaftation  of  a  great  part 
of  their  country.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Moabites, 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ammonites,  the  Edo¬ 
mites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
attempted  to  revenge  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  in  this 
invafion  of  their  country  on  Jehoihaphat  king  of  Judah, 
who  had  encouraged  Jelioram  to  undertake  it.  Their  at¬ 
tempt  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  terminated  in  their  total 
ruin.  After  this  period  the  Moabites  do  not  feem  to  have 
difturbed  Ifrael  for  many  years.  On  the  declenfion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  they  feem  to  have  retaken  from 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  a  great  part  of  the  land 
which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  before  the  invafion  of 
Sihon  ;  but,  elated  by  their  luccefs,  they  behaved  with 
pride  and  infolence,  in  confequence  of  which  feveral  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  Ifaiah  in  particular,  threatened 
them  with  utter  deltru6lion.  After  the  dreadful  dilcom- 
fiture  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  the  fon  of  Shalmanefer, 
the  Moabites  often  revolted  from  his  fucceffors,  and  were 
as  often  reduced,  till  they  were  entirely  fubdued  by  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar ;  but,  upon  Nebuchadnezzar’s  departure 
from  Judea  and  Syria,  after  his  fecond  expedition  into 
thefe  parts,  they,  with  the  other  neighbouring  nations, 
propofed  to  Zedekiah  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  the 
Chaldaeans,  to  which  that  prince  confented,  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  Egyptians  to  their  confederacy;  but  this 
meafure,  adopted  by  Zedekiah  againft  the  remonftrance  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  became  the  occafion  of  his  utter 
ruin  ;  for  his  new  allies  defected  him  in  his  diftrefs.  From 
this  period  hiftory  makes  little  mention  of  the  Moabites, 
who  became  fubjefil  to  the  great  empires,  and  at  length 
coalelced  as  one  people  with  the  neighbouring  nations 
which  inhabited  the  defects  of  Syria;  fo  that,  although 
Jofephus  mentions  the  Moabites  as  a  dillinft  nation  long 
after,  obferving  that  they  were  fubdued  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus  king  of  the  Jews,  and  that  in  his  time  they  were 
a  numerous  nation  ;  yet,  in  the  third-century  after  Chrift, 
they  had  loft  their  ancient  name,  and  were  comprehended 
under  the  more  general  denomination  of  Arabians.  Anc. 
Univ.  Hiji.  vol.  i. 

MO'AB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut :  eighty-three  miles  weft  of  Hadramaut. 

MO'AB,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  and  relidence  of  the  prince,  built  in  the  year  1708, 
between  Damar  and  Sanaa. 

MO'AB,  or  EL  RA'BA,  a  town  of  Syria :  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Jerufalem. 

MO'ABITE,  a  defcendant  from  Moab  ;  an  inhabitant 
of  Moab,  which  fee. 

MO'ABITESS,  a  female  defcendant  from  Moab,  See. 

MOADI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MOAGANO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Golconda : 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Rachore.  „ 

MOA'GES,  a  duller  of  fmall  illands,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  South  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 

MOAMA'A,  a  port  and  good  harbour  of  Nubia,  in  the 
Red  Sea  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Aidab. 

To  MOAN,  v.  a.  [from  masnan,  Sax.  to  grieve.  An¬ 
ciently  written  mane  or  mene ;  like  the  Saxon  original.] 
T o  lament ;  to  deplore. — Edward  lore  it  men t.. It.  ofBrunhe. 
Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan 
My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

To  MOAN,  v.  n.  To  grieve  ;  to  make  lamentation.  In 
the  following  paffage  from  Shakefpeare,  the  old  copies  read 
means,  the  fame  as  moans.  See  the  etymology  of  the  verb 
aftive : 

Thus  Ihe  moans : 

Afleep,  my  love  ?  What,  dead,  my  dove  ?  Mulf.  N.  Dream. 
The  gen’rous  band  redreflive  fearch’d 
Into  the  horrours  of  the  gloomy  jail. 

Unpity  Id  and  unheard,  where  mifery  moans.  Thomfon, 
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MOAN,  f.  Lamentation  ;  audible  farrow  ;  grief  ex- 
prefled  in  words  or  cries  : 

I  have  difabled  mine  eftate, 

By  (hewing  fomething  a  more  lwelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg’d 

From  fuch  a  noble  rate.  Skakejpeare's  Merck,  of  Ven. 

Sullen  moans,  hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortur’d  ghofts.  Pope's  Ode  St.  Cecilia. 

MOANESS',  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Shetland.  Lat.  60. 44.  N.  Ion.  1.  32,.  W. 

MO'ANFUL,  adj.  Lamentable ;  exprefling  forrow ;  ex¬ 
citing  forrow. — Look  upon  all  the  lad  moneful  objects  in 
the  world,  betwixt  whom  ail  our  companion  is  wont  to  be 
divided.  Hammond's  Works. 

MO'ANFULLY,  adv.  With  lamentation. — This  our 
poets  are  ever  moanfnlly  linging.  Barrow  on  Contentment^ 
(ed.  1685.) 

MOANGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal  1  feventy-two  miles’ 
north- north -weft  of  Dacca 

MO'ANING,y.’  The  adl  of  lamenting. 

MO'AR,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar  :  twenty-two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bahar. 

MOAT,  f.  [ motte ,  Fr.  a  mound  ;  mota,  low  Lat.]  A 
canal  of  water  round  a  houfe  or  caftle  for  defence. — The 
caltle  I  found  of  good  ftrength,  having  a  great  moat  round 
about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble  gentleman,  of  whofe  unj 
thrifty  fon  he  had  bought  it.  Sidney. 

The  fortrefs  thrice  himfelf  in  perfon  ftorm’d  ; 

Your  valour  bravely  did  th’  affault  fultain, 

And  fill’d  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  llain.  Dn/den. 

To  MOAT,  v.  a.  To  furround  with  canals  by  way  of 
defence. — He  fees  he  can  hardly  approach  greatnefs,  but,- 
as  a  moated  caftle,  he  mull  firft  pafs  the  mud  and  filth  with 
which  it  is»jncompaffed.  Dryden. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 

The  palace  moats,  and  o’er  the  pebbles  creeps, 

And  with  foft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  fleeps.  Dryden. 

MOAT  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  of  New  Hampjfhire. 
Lat.  44.  N.  Ion.  71.10.  W. 

MOATAZ'ALITES,  Motazalites,  or  Separatijls,  d 
religious  fe£t  among  the  Turks,  who  deny  all  forms  and 
qualities  of  the  divine  Being ;  or  who  diveft  God  of  his 
attributes. 

There  are  two  opinions  among  the  Turkilh  divines  con¬ 
cerning  God.  The  firft  admits  metaphyfical  forms,  or  at¬ 
tributes  ;  as,  that  God  has  wifdom,  by  which  he  is  wife ; 
power,  by  which  he  is  powerful ;  eternity,  by  which  he  is 
eternal,  &c.  The  fecond  allows  God  to  be  wife,  powerful, 
eternal ;  but  will  not  allow  any  form  or  quality  in  God, 
for  fear  of  admitting  a  multiplicity.  Thofe  who  follow 
this  latter  opinion  are  called  Moatazalites  ;  they  who  fol¬ 
low  the  former,  Scphalites. 

The  Moatazalites  alfo  denied  abfolute  predeftination, 
and  affirmed  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  They  held  that,  if 
a  profeffor  of  the  fame  religion  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  fin, 
and  die  without  repentance,  he  will  be  eternally  damned, 
though  his  punilhment  will  be  lighter  than  that  of  the  in¬ 
fidels.  Moreover  they  denied  all  vilion  of  God  in  para- 
dife  by  the  corporeal  eye,  and  rejected  all  comparilbns  or 
fimilitudes  applied  to  God.  This  fefil  is  faid  to  have  firft: 
invented  the  lcholaftic  divinity,  and  is  fubdivided  into  no 
lels  than  twenty  inferior  feefts,  which  mutually  brand  ong 
another  with  infidelity.  Sale's  Prelim.  Difc. 

MO'ATE,  or  Moate  Grenogue,  a  poll-town,  or  ra¬ 
ther  village,  in  the  county  of  Wellmeath,  Ireland.  It  is 
fifty-two  miles  weft-by-north  from  Dublin,  and  feven,an<J 
a  half  from  Athlone. 

MO'ATING,  J.  The  a£l  of  furrounding  with  a  moat. 

MOAWI'YAH,  fixth  caliph  of  the  Arabians.  Seethe 
article  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

MOB,  J'.  [contracted  from  mobile,  Lat.  Mr.  Malone 
believes  the  word  mobily  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into, 
•i  our 
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our  language  about  1690,  and  to  have  been  foon  abbre¬ 
viated  into  mob.  T.  Brown,  he  fays,  in  1690,  ufes  both 
the  Latin  word  at  length,  and  the  abbreviation  5  and  in 
the  preface  to  Cleomejpes,  two  years  afterwards,  Dryden 
ufes  moh  with  a  kind  of  apology.  Note  on  Dryden's  Pref. 
to  Don  Sebaltian.  Mobile,  however,  had  certainly  been 
in  ufe  long  before  1690,  as  the  examples  from  South  and 
L’Eftrange  prove.  The  rabble  which  attended  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  are  faid  by  Mr.  Toilet  to  have  been 
firft  called  “  mobile  vulgus,”  and  afterwards  by  contrac¬ 
tion  the  mob ;  and  ever  fince  the  word  mob  has  become  pro¬ 
per  Englilh.  Swift,  however,  in  queen  Anne’s  reign, 
difiiked  the  word,  and  faid  he  fuppofed  we  Ihould  by-and- 
bye  call  the  nobility  the  nob.']  The  croud;  a  tumultuous 
rout. — Parts  of  different  fpecies  jumbled  together,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawber  5  a  very 
monlter  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mob  to  gape  at. 
Dryden. — A  duller  of  mob  were  making  tliemfelves  merry 
with  their  betters.  Addijbn's  Freeholder . 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes. 

When  monarch  reafon  deeps, this  mimic  wakes: 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 

A  court  of  coblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings.  Dryden . 

MOB,  f.  [from  moble.  Johnfon. — Rather  from  the  verb 
mob,  of  which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  taken  no  notice  in  this 
fenfe.  Todd.]  A  kind  of  female  undrefs  for  the  head. — 
The  ordinary  morning  head-drefs  of  ladies  continued  to 
be  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  mob,  to  almoft  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  Malone's  Note  on  Hamlet. 
— In  the  counties  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex,  this  morning- 
cap  has  always  been  called  a  mob,  and  not  a  mab.  Steevens's 
Note  on  Hamlet. 

lo  MOB,  v.  a.  [adopted  perhaps  from  mab,  to  drefs 
carelefsly,  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain.]  To 
■wrap  up,  as  in  a  veil  or  cowl ;  hence  the  mob-cap  of  wo¬ 
men. — Swarms  of  men  that  went  goffipping  up  and  down, 
telling  odd  llories  to  the  people,  as  old  wives  and  nurfes 
do  to  children,  having  moll  of  them  chins  as  fmooth  as 
y, 'omen’s,  and  their  faces  mob'd  in  hoods,  and  long  coats 
like  petticoats.  More  on  the  Seven  Churches,  1669. 

To  MOB,  v.  a.  [from  the  fublt.]  To  harafs,  or  over¬ 
bear  by  tumult. 

MO'BAS,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui :  twenty-live  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Riochico. 

MOBARACGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
fourteen  miles  well  of  Fyzabad. 

MOB'BERLY,  a  townlhip  of  England,  in  Chelhire : 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Knutsford. 

MOB'BING,  f.  The  aft  of  haralfmg  with  noife  and  tu¬ 
mult  ;  the  aft  of  going  into  a  mob. 

MOB'BISH,  adj.  Mean  ;  done  after  the  manner  of  the 
mob.— The  proceilion  was  clofed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple,  fecmingly  officers  of  dillinftion,  who  were  attended 
by  another  party  of  the  mcbbijh  horfemen.  Drummond' s 
Travels ,  1744. — Mr.  Fox  treated  the  affociations  for  profe- 
cuting  thelie  libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  mobbijh  tyranny. 
Burke's  Oof.  on  the  Cowl,  of  the  Minority,  1793. 

MOB'BY,./!  An  American  drink  made  of  potatoes. 

MOB'JACK  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coall  qf  Virginia,  in 
the  Chelapeak,  north  of  York  River. 

MOB'ILE,  /!  [Lat.  moveable.]  Any  thing  fufceptible  of 
motion,  or  that  is  difpofed  to  be  moved,  either  by  itfelf  or 
bv  feme  other  prior  mobile,  or  mover. 

Primum  Mobile,  in  the  ancient  altronomy,  was  a  ninth 
heaven  or  fphere,  imagined  above  thole  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  liars.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  firit  mover, 
and  to  carry  all  the  lower  fpheres  round  along  with  it; 
by  its  rapidity  communicating  to  them  a  motion  whereby 
they  revolved  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  diurnal  re¬ 
volution  of  the  planets  is  now  accounted  for.  w  ithout  the 
allillance  of  any  fuch  primum  mobile ,  or  firit  mover. 
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MOB'ILE,  f.  [mobile,  Lat.]  The  populace;  therouf; 
the  mob. — The  mobile  are  uneafy  without  a  ruler,  they 
are  relllefs  with  one.  L'EJlrange. 

MO'BILE,  adj.  [mobile,  Fr.]  Movable.  Objolcte : 

To  treate  of  any  liar 

Fyxt  or  elfe  mobil.  Shelton's  Poems. 

MOB'ILE,  a  river  of  North  America,  formed  by  the 
union  of  feveral  conliderable  rivers  in  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  north  of  Well  Florida,  which  empties  itfelf  into  a  bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  called  Mobile  Bay. 

MOB'ILE,  an  illand  of  Well  Florida,  formed  by  the 
divided  llrearn  of  the  river  Mobile  ;  about  twenty-fix  miles 
long,  and  five  wide.  Lat.  31.  N.  Ion.  87.  55.  W. 

MOB'ILE,  a  city  of  Well  Florida,  formerly  important 
and  fplendid,  but  now  in  a  Hate  of  decline.  Its  figure  is 
oblong,  and  it  is  fituated  on  the  wrell  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Bay  of  Mobile  terminates  a  little  to  tlie  north-eall  of 
the  town  in  marlhes  and  lagoons,  which  lubjeft  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  fevers  and  agues  in  the  hot  feafon.  The  town- 
contains  feveral  elegant  houfes,  occupied  by  French,  Eng¬ 
lilh,  Scotch,  and  Irilh.  Fort  Conde,  fituated  near  the 
bay,  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a  regular  for- 
trels  of  brick  ;  and  there  is  a  neat  iquare  of  barracks  for 
the  officers  and  foldiers.  Mobile,  when  poffeffed  by  the 
Englilh,  fent  yearly  to  London  Ikins  and  furs  to  the  value 
of  from  12  to  15,000!.  lterling.  It  furrenaered  to  the 
Spanilh  forces  in  1780. 

MOBILITY,  J\  [niobilite,  Fr.  1 nobilitas,  Lat.]  The 
pow'er  of  being  moved.  Locke. — A  rod  or  bar  of  iron, 
having  Hood  long  in  a  window',  or  ellewhere,  being  thence 
taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  or  in 
any  other  kind  of  liquid  lubllance,  where  it  may  have  a 
free  mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude.  Woolton 
on  Education. 

You  tell,  it  is  ingenite  aftive  force. 

Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move  ; 

Words,  which  mean  nothing.  Blachmorc. 

Nimblenefs :  aftivity. — The  Romans  had  the  advantage 
by  the  bulk  of  their  ffiips,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in 
the  fwiftnefs  and  mobility  of  theirs,  which  lerved  them  in 
great  Head  in  the  flight.  Arbuthnot. — The  populace. — She 
iingled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  mobility.  Dryden's  Don  SebaJlian. — Ficklenel’s  ;  incon- 
llancy.  Ainf worth. 

To  MO'BLE,  v.  a.  [fometimes  written  viable,  perhaps 
by  a  ludicrous  allufion  to  the  French  je  m'habille.]  To 
wrap  up,  as  in  a  hood. — The  moon  does  mobile  up  her- 
felf.  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice. 

But  who,  ah  w'oe !  hath  feen  the  moiled  queen 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down.  Shahejpeare's  Hamlet. 

MO'BLES,  f.  An  old  word  for  movable  goods,  or  fur¬ 
niture. 

MO'BOB  GAU'T,  a  mountain  of  Bengal :  ten  miles 
north  of  Nagore. 

MOCAM'BO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  Sea  fifteen  miles  feuth  of  Mozambique. 

MOCANE'RA,  J\  in  botany.  See  Vismea  mocanera. 
MOCA'RA,  a  village  of  Egypt,  fituated  in  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  extend  acrols  the  defert  more  than  150 
miles  eall  to  weft,  in  the  road  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  which 
mountains  take  their  name  from  the  village.  It  is  ninety 
miles  weft  of  Cairo. 

MOCARAN'GA,  oeMocara,  (millakenly  called  Mo- 
nomotc.pa,  which  is  the  title  of  the  monarch,  not  the  name 
of  the  country.)  An  extenfive  country  of  Africa,  fitu¬ 
ated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Indian  Sea,  between  the  28th 
and  36th  degrees  of  eall  longitude,  and  between  the  1 5th 
and  20th  degrees  of  foath  latitude:  but,  if  vve  take  in  all 
the  other  inferior  kingdoms  which  are  either  lubjeft  or 
tributary  to  it,  it  wall  extend  valtly  farther;  fouthward 
almoft  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  north- 
well  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  3  for 
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fo  f;ir  on  thefe  two  Tides  the  authority  of  its  monarchs  is 
laid  to  prevail ;  though  on  the  weft,  and  part  of  the  north- 
weft,  it  is  confined  by  that  of  Monoemugi. 

The  climate  of  Mocaranga  is  temperate,  notwithftand- 
in°-  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  within  the  fouthern  tropic; 
the  air  is  clear  and  healthy,  the  foil  fertile,  and  fo  well  wa¬ 
tered,  as  to  abound  with  pafture-grounds,  on  which  are 
bred  vaft  multitudes  of  cattle,  el'pecially  or  the  larger 
fort,  which  the  inhabitants  fet  a  higher  value  on  than 
on  their  gold.  The  ground  produces  plenty  of  rice,  mil¬ 
let,  and  other  grain,  though  no  wheat.  They  have  great 
variety  of  excellent  fruit-trees,  and  abundance  of  fu gar- 
canes,  which  grow  here  without  any  culture.  Their  fo- 
refts  l'warm  with  wild  beafts,  and  various  kinds  of  game; 
their  river9,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number,  abound 
not  only  with  filh,  but  with  gold  alfo,  which  they  fweep 
away  from  the  mines  through  which  they  run;  yet,  in 
fpite  of  all  this  abundance,  the  country  is  for  the  molt 
part  but  thinly  inhabited.  Except  thole  lands  which  are 
watered  by  the  Cuamo  and  Spiritu  Sanfito,  and  a  number 
of  others  which  How  into  them,  the  reft  of  the  inland 
parts  are  Tandy,  dry,  or  barren  :  infomuch  that  the  few 
inhabitants  that  live  in  them  are  forced  to  go  a  great  way 
for  water  to  walh  their  gold  dull,  whenever  their  cifterns 
fail  them  for  want  of  rain.  They  have  neither  ho  ides  nor 
any  other  beafts  of  burthen  ;  but  vaft  herds  of  elephants, 
mollly  wild,  of  which  theydeftroy  many  thoufands  yearly, 
as  may  be  eafily  judged  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ivory 
which  is  brought  out  of  it,  and  fold  to  the  Portuguefe. 
They  have  a  kind  of  flag  called  aljinge,  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize  and  fwiftnefs ;  and  oftriches  of  a  large  fize,  whole 
greafe  or  oil,  either  outwardly  applied  or  taken  inwardly, 
is  reckoned  a  l'overeign  remedy  againft  pains  and  aches, 
fprains  and  lliffnefs  of  the  limbs.  The  natives  are  all 
black,  with  woolly  hair,  notwitliftanding  their  diftance 
from  the  equinoxial  line,  and  the  l'nows  which  fall  in 
fuch  vaft  quantities  upon  the  mountains.  In  other  re- 
fpedts,  they  are  well  lhaped,  robuft,  and  healthy,  and  more 
fprightly  and  docile  than  thofe  of  Quiloa,  Mombal'o,  and 
Melinda.  They  delight  in  war,  which  they  prefer  to  the 
dull  and  low  way  of  living  by  traffic.  As  for  the  lower 
clafs,  they  are  commonly  brought  up  to  diving;  and  are 
fo  dexterous  in  it,  that  their  chief  bulinefs  is  to  fetch  fand 
or  mud  from  the  buttom  of  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes, 
and  to  feparate  the  gold  that  is  mixed  with  it,  which  they 
afterwards  exchange  with  the  Portuguefe  for  cotton 
cloths,  and  variety  of  other  merchandifes  and  trinkets, 
which  they  bring  thither  from  India  and  Europe.  They 
feed  on  the  flefli  of  oxen  and  elephants,  falted  and  dried 
filh,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  Their  bread  is  made 
of  rice  or  millet,  baked  in  thin  cakes ;  and  their  drink  four 
milk,  and  oil  of  fefame  or  Turkey  wheat.  The  richer 
fort  have  Tome  ftrong  kinds  of  liquor,  made  of  honey, 
millet,  and  rice.  They  have,  among  others,  the  palm- 
wine,  which  is  eftemed  a  royal  liquor,  and  drank  much 
at  court.  The  Mocaranguans  go  naked  almoft  as  low  as 
the  girdle,  but  from  thence  downwards  are  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  and  drels  more  orlefs 
richly  according  to  their  rank  or  circumftances  ;  that  of 
the  common  people  is  of  dyed  cotton  ;  but  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  wear  India  iilks,  or  cotton  embroidered  with  gold, 
over  which  they  commonly  have  a  lion’s  or  fome  other 
wild  beaft’s  Ikin,  with  the  tail  hanging  behind,  trailing 
on  the  ground.  The  men  are  allowed  to  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  maintain;  but  the  firft  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  and  miftrefs,  and  her  children  as  the  father’s 
heirs,  whilft  the  reft  are  only  deemed  as  fervants.  The 
king  or  emperor  is  faid  to  have  above  1000  wives,  all  of 
the  daughters  of  fome  of  his  vaffal  princes  ;  but  the  firft 
alone  hath  the  titles  and  honour  of  a  queen.  Pie  never 
alters  his  drefs,  but  goes  attired  like  his  anceftors ;  he 
neither  allows  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  wives  or  family, 
to  wear  any  clothes  that  are  manufactured  out  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  for  fear  they  Ihould  have  fome  poifon  or  charm 
concealed  in  them. 
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The  metropolis  of  this  empire  is  called  Benematapa,  or 
Bamiwtxpa ;  and  by  Le  Blanc  and  others,  Medrogan.  It 
is  a  fpacious  city,  lituated  about  fix  days’  journey  from 
an  ancient  palace,  named  Simbaces,  and  about  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Sofala.  The  houfes  are  neat,  and  more  or 
lefs  high  and  lofty,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owners. 
They  are  moftly  wiiite-wafhed  within  and  without,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  cloths  of  cotton,  finely  wrought 
or  dyed,  which  make  the  moft  conliderable  part  of  their 
furniture.  But  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  city  is  the 
imperial  palace,  a  large  fpacious  fabric,  though  of  wood, 
well  flanked  with  towers,  and  with  four  avenues  or  llately 
gates,  continually  kept  by  a  numerous  guard. 

MOCAUMPOU'R,atownof  Alia, and  capital  ofacoun- 
try  of  the  fame  name,  lituated  to  the  north  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Bengal  :  no  miles  north  of  Patna,  and  forty  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Catmandu.  Lat.  27.  35.  N.  Ion.  85.  37.  E. 

MOCEFU',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo: 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lambayeque. 

MO'CHA,  or  Mockha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yemen.  This  city  Hands  in  a  very  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  fituation.  Its  fortifications  are  the  walls  which  fur- 
round  it;  fome  towers  on  the  way  to  Mufa,  which  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  caftles  ;  and  two  other  caftles 
of  the  fame  fort,  upon  the  two  arms  of  the  harbour.  The 
greateft  of  thefe  two  caftles  is  called  Kalla  Tejar,  and  the 
linalleft  Kalla  A bdurrah,  .front  the  names  of  two  faints 
buried  in  thefe  two  places.  They  are  provided  with  fome 
few  pieces  of  cannon.  The  houfes  in  the  city  are  built 
of  ltone,  and  fome  are  handfome.  However,  there  are 
others,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  no  better  than 
the  huts  common  through  all  the  Tehama.  In  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  this  city  are  abundance  of  date-trees,  and  many 
agreeable  gardens. 

Mocha  is  not  an  ancient  city,  being  built  about  four 
centuries  fince;  and,  like  many  other  cities  in  the  Te¬ 
hama,  owes  its  origin  to  a  faint,  the  celebrated  Iheik 
Schaxleli.  This  faint  was  in  fuch  reputation,  that  amul- 
titude  of  perfons  from  the  moft  diftant  countries  reforted 
hither  to  receive  his  inftruitions.  His  hermitage  flood 
on  the  fea-fide,  and  many  huts  were  built  around  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  followers  :  thefe  formed  a  vil¬ 
lage,  which  by  degrees  was  enlarged  into  a  city.  Some 
other  circumftances  contributed  to  give  celebrity  to  its 
eftablilhment.  A  fhip  bound  from  India  to  Jidda  call 
anchor,  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  this  latitude. 
Some  of  the  crew,  perceiving  huts  in  the  defert,  had  the 
curiofity  to  vifit  them.  The  ftrangers  were  holpitably 
received  by  the  Iheik,  and  regaled  with  coifee,  to  which 
he  afcribed  Angular  virtues.  The  Indians  wdio  were 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of. coffee,  thought  that  it 
might  be  a  feafonable  remedy  to  the  mailer  of  the  lliip, 
who  was  ill.  Schaedeli  affured  them,  that  he  Ihould 
not  only  be  cured  by  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  and  of 
the  coffee,  but  that,  if  they  would  land  their  cargo  there, 
they  might  difpofe  of  it  to  conliderable  advantage.  Af- 
fuming  at  the  fame  time  the  air  and  the  tone  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  he  told  them  that  a  city  Ihould  one  day  be  built 
upon  that  fpot,  which  would  become  an  eminent  mart  of 
the  Indian  trade.  The  mailer  of  the  veffel  vifited  the 
prophet,  drank  the  coffee,  and  was  reftored  to  health. 
Many  Arabs  flocked  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  faint, 
and  among  them  were  leveral  merchants,  who  purchafed 
the  whole  cargo.  The  Indians  returned  home,  related 
their  adventure,  and  induced  many  of  their  countrymen 
to  relort  to  this  place.  An  elegant  mofque  was  raifed 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which  Hands  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  well  that  fupplies  the  inhabitants 
with  water,  and  one  of  the  city-gates,  bear  his  name.  His 
defcendants  are  held  in  honour,  and  enjoy  the  title  of 
Jheik  ;  the  people  fwear  by  him ;  and  his  name  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  Mocha  ftands.  He  is  not  only 
the  patron  of  Mocha;  butall  the  Muffulmans  who  drink 
coffee  mention  him  every  morning  in  their  prayers,  el- 
teeming  him  as  their  patron  ;  thanking  God  that  through 
7  O  his 
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his  mediation  mankind  were  taught  the  ufe  of  coffee  ;  and 
imploring  the  favour  of  heaven  on  the  Iheiks,  his  de¬ 
fendants. 

Mocha  was  the  laft  city  in  Yemen  of  which  the  Turks 
retained  poffeffxon.  It  is  faid  that  the  Arabs  did  not 
conquer  but  buy  it.  Since  the  Turks  were  difpoffeffed, 
it  has  never  had  any  other  mafter  but  the  imam.  Many 
Jews  live  here  in  a  l’eparate  village,  as  in  the  other  cities 
of  Yemen.  Here  jjre  alfo  about  700  banians,  rajaputs, 
and  other  Indians,  fome  of  whom  are  merchants,  and 
others  gain  fubfiftence  by  the  exercife  of  the  different  me¬ 
chanical  arts.  When  they  have  made  a  fmall  fortune, 
they  return  home  to  India;  and  on  this  account  are  al¬ 
ways  regarded  as  ftrangers.  Several  nations  formerly 
traded  in  this  port.  The  Portuguefe,  who  two  centuries 
ago  were  very  powerful  on  the  Arabic  gulf,  have  long 
fince  ceafed  to  fend  fliips  thither.  The  Dutch  rarely  ap¬ 
pear  here;  and  the  French  never  in  time  of  war,  though 
they  ftill  continue  to  rent  warehoufes.  The  Englifh  at 
prefient  engrofs,  by  way  of  India,  almoft  exclufively,  the 
whole  trade  of  this  place,  which  is  conduced  for  them 
by  a  Banian.  The  trade  of  Mocha  being  fo  confiderable, 
the  cuftoms  muff  afford  a  large  revenue  to  the  imam 
The  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Indians,  pay  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
typon  their  value,  after  they  have  been  infpe&ed  at  the 
cuftom-houfe :  all  Europeans  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  goods  infpe&ed  in  their  own  warehoufes,  and  of 
paying  only  three  per  cent,  upon  their  value.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  late,  fince  the  Englilh  have  become  fo  powerful 
ip  Bengal,  pay  only  three  per  cent,  but  the  merchants  in. 
Mocha  pay  likewile  five  per  cent,  on  all  Indian  goods 
which  they  purchafe.  There  is  alfo  a  tonnage-duty,  re¬ 
gulated,  not  by  the  tonnage  of  the  veil'd,  but  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  malls.  A  merchant,  however,  who  lades  a  large 
European  fhip  with  coffee  in  this  port,  receives  a  premium 
of  four  hundred  crowns.  The  Arabs  have  fcarcely  any 
article  for  exportation  except  coffee,  and  of  this  the  In¬ 
dians  are  not  very  fond.  The  Englifh  fliips  muff  return 
dmpty  to  India,  if  they  did  not  gain  conliderably  by  car¬ 
rying  money,  with  which  the  Arabian  merchants  entruft 
them.  When  a  foreign  veffel  arrives  in  the  road  of  Moc¬ 
ha,  it  muff  not  lalute  with  guns,  but  only  hoiff  a  flag.  It 
is  oblervable,  that  the  trade  on  the  coaffs  of  the  Red  Sea 
cannot  be  advantageous  to  any  nation  which  has  not 
fettlements  in  India.  The  Arabians  make  no  ufe  of  the 
productions  of  Europe.  There  is,  indeed,  a  quantity  of 
iron  fold  in  Arabia,  which  has  in  times  paft  been  pur- 
chafed  chiefly  from  the  Danes.  A  ff  ranger  cannot  be  too 
much  on  his  guard  againft  Mahometan  brokers.  He 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  addrefs  himfelf  rather  to  the 
Banians,  among  whom  are  many  confiderable  merchants, 
who  are  very  honeft  men.  Lat.  13. 19.  N.  Ion.  43.23.  E. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  mentions  .two  other  Mochas,  befides  that  which  we 
have  above  defcribed.  The  firit  is  in  Arabia  Deferta,  in 
lat.  30.  N.  nearly,  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  The  fecond  is  in  lat.  3.  S.  near  Terfhifh,  on  the 
coaff  of  Melinda.  The.  meaning  of  Mocha,  he  fays,  is  in 
the  Ethiopic  prifon-,  and  it  is  particularly  given  to  thole 
three  places,  becaufe  in  any  of  them  a  lhip  is  forced  to 
flay  or  be  detained  for  months,  until  the  change  of  the 
monfoon  fets  her  at  liberty  to  purfue  her  voyage. 

MO'CHA,  a  .fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
coaff  .of  Chili.  Eat.  38.  30.  S. 

MO'CHA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Santa. 

MOCHA'LES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  feven- 
teen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Molina. 

MO'CHAN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Corea:  600  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.42. 12.  N.  Ion.  128.45.  E. 

MOCH'EL,  or  Mocke.l,  adj.  See  Mickle.  This  word 
is  varioufly  written  mickle,  mickel,  mocldl,  mochel,  viochel, 
muclile. ]  Much;  many: 

The  body  bigg,  and  mightily  pight, 

Thoroughly  rooted,  and  wond’.rous  height, 

Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 

And  mochdl  mall  to  the  hufband  did  yield.  Spmfcr. 


_  MOCHICA'GUI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pr», 
vince  of  Cinaloa :  fixty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Cinaloa, 
MOCH'LIA,  /  [from  Gr.  a  lever.]  In  furgery, 

a  reduction  of  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  pofi- 
tion. 

MOCH'LING,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia:  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Eberndorff. 

MO'C  HO -STONE,/  [from  Mocha,  therefore  more  pro¬ 
perly  mocha-Jlone.~]  The  Chalcedonius  dendriticus,  p.  464. 
— Mocho-ftones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear  horny 
grey,  with  declinations  reprefenting  moffes,  fhrubs,  and 
branches,  black,  brown,  red,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ftone-. 
Woodward. 

MOCHOW',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaur- 
zim:  twelve  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Kaurzim. 

MOCH'RUM,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  .the  county  of 
Wigton  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Wigton. 

2b  MOCK,  v.a.  [ moequer ,  Fr.  moccio,  Welfh ;  front 
/Aktfsi,  puxupcci,  Gr.]  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule. 
— I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour;  the  juft  upright 
man  is  mocked  to  fcorn.  Job.  xii.  4. 

All  the  regions 

Do  feemingly  revolt ;  and  who  refill 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 

And  periflt  conftant  fools.  Shakefpeare's  Coriolanus, 
Many  thouland  widows 

Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dearhulbands  ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  fons,  muck  caftles  down.  Shakefp, 

To  deride  by  imitation ;  to  mimic  in  contempt : 

I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war’s  mifchance. 

For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shakefpeare. 
To  defeat;  to  elude: 

My  father  is  gone  into  his  grave, 

And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 

To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world  ; 

To  fruftrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion.  Shakefpeare's  Hen .  TV. 

To  fool ;  to  tantalize ;  to  play  on  contemptuoufly  : 

He  will  not 

Mock  ua  with  his  blell  fight,  then  fnatch  him  hence. 

Miltbib 


Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen’d  out 
To  deathlefs  pain  ?  Miltcnt, 

Heav’n’s  fuller  influence  mocks  our  dazzled  fight, 

Too  great  its  brightnefs,  and  too  ftrong  its  light.  Prio& 
To  MOCK,  v.n.  To  make  contemptuous  fport. — When 
thou  mockejt,  ftiall  no  man  make  thee  alhamed  ?  Job. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.  Shakefpeare * 

MOCK,/  Ridicule;  aCl  of  contempt;  fleer;  fneer ; 
gibe;  flirt. — What  fliall  be  the  portion  of  thofe  who  have 
affronted  God,  derided  his  wrord,  and  made  a  mock  of 
every  thing  that  is  lacred  ?  Tilloifon. 

Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  fmart, 

A  lafs,  that  Cic’ly  hight,  has  won  his  heart.  Gay. 


Imitation  5  mimicry  t 
Now  reach  a  ftrain,  my  lute, 

Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute.  Crajhaio. 


MOCK,  adj.  Falfe  ;  counterfeit;  not  real. — That  fu- 
perior  greatnels  and  mock  majefty,  which  is  alcribed  to 
the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admirably  preferved.  Spec 
tutor. 


MOCK-PAT'RIOT,  /  A  pretender  to  patriotifm. — 
What  a  defpicable  figure  mult  the  prefent  mock-patriots 
make  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity  !  Mafon's  Supplement. 
MOCK-PRIV'ET.  See  Phillyrea._ 

MOCK'ABLE,  adj.  Expoled  to  derifion. — Thofe  that 
are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  moil  mockubte 
at  the  court.  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it. 

MOCKA'DOES, 
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MOCKA'DOES,  /.  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  woolteii 
V^rn  ;  weaver’s  thrumbs.  Scott. 

MOCK'AGE,  f.  Mockery.  Not  now  in  ufe. — A  mere 
mockage,  a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpofe.  Burton's 

Amt.  of  Mel.  .  .  Cc 

MOCK'ELN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wexio.  _ 

MOCK'ENGRUND,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  unites 
v?ith  the  Hennerfbach  to  form  the  Seydewitz. 

MOCK'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  five  miles  eaft- 
irorth-eaft  of  Bamberg. 

MOCK'ER, /.  One  who  mocks;  afcorner;  afcofter; 
a  derider.— Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon 
fo  °-reat  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  fo  feldom 
mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker's  confufion.  South.— A 
deceiver;  an  elufory  impoftor. 

MOCK'ERN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg :  fix- 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Magdeburg.  . 

MOCK'ERY,  J.  Derifion;  fcorft;  fportive  infult.— 
Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  fo  performed  as  to  look 
■more  like  a  mockery  upon  devotion,  than  any  fblemn  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  mmd  unto  God.  Law. 

The  forlorn  maiden*  whom  your  eyes  have  feen 

The  laughing-flock  of  fortune’s  moclwries, 

Am  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen.  Spenfer. 
Ridicule ;  contemptuous  merriment. — A  new  method  they 
have  of  turning  things  that  are  ferious  into  mockery ;  an 
art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  fcorn,  wherewith  we 
were  long  fithence  forewarned.  Hooker. — Sport;  fubject 
of  laughter— Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery. 

2.  Macc.  viii.  17. 

What  cannot  be  preferv’d  when  fortune  takes, 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes.  Shake fp.  Othello, 

Vanity  of  attempt ;  delufory  labour  j  vain  effort ; 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable; 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.  Sh-akefpeare. 
Imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  vain  fliow. — Like 
rufty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.  Skakejpcare. 

What  though  no  friends  in  fable  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  Pope's  Mifcellasd.es w 

MOCK'JACK  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  America,  on  the  coaft 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Cliefapeak.  Lat.  37.  24.  N.  Ion.  76. 
2.3.  W.° 

MOCK'ING,  J.  Scorn;  derifion ;  infult.— Therefore 
have  I  made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the  heathen,  and  a 
mocking  to  all  countries.  Ezek.  xxii.  4. — Others  had  trial 
of  cruel  mockings  and  fcourgings.  Hcb.  xi.  36. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD,  f.  An  American  bird,  which  imi¬ 
tates  the  notes  of  other  birds  ;  the  Turdus  polyglottus. 

MOCK'ING-STOCK,  f.  A  but  for  merriment. 

MOCK'INGLY,  aclv.  In  contempt;  petulantly;  with 
infult ;  by  mocking.  Huloet. 

MOC'LIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada:  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Loda. 

MO'CO,/  A  fmall  filver  coin  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
'■which  in  lome  places  is  a  quarter  of  the  dollar,  and  in 
others  an  eighth. 

MO'COA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Popayan-.  feventy  miles  fouth-eail  of  Popayan,  and 
ninety  miles  eall-morth-eaft  of  Pafto. 

MO'COA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cu¬ 
liacan,  on  the  St.  Sebaftian  river:  ninety  miles  north- weft 
of  Culiacan. 

MOCODA'ME,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Lat.  4.54.  N.  Ion.  61.20.  W. 

MOCOMO'CO,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft:  thirty  miles  fouth -well  of  Indrapoura. 
Lat.  2-25.  S.  ion.  101.  12.  E. 

MOCOMO'CO,  or  Little  Oroonoko,  a  river  of  South 
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Amend,  wflich  runs  into  the  Atlantic  a  little  fouth  of 
Oroonoko. 

MOCO'NE,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Crate  four  miles  north  of  Bifignano. 

MOCORPTO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan  :  feventy-two  miles  north-weft  of  Culiacan. 

MOCORI'TO,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Cinaloa:  forty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cinaloa. 

MO'COS,  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Siam.  Lat.  13.  50.  N.  Ion.  97.  52.  E. 

MODAGHI'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Vencatighery. 

MO'DAIN,  Ma'dain,  or  Maday'en,  a  town  of  the 
Arabian  Irak,  by  the  fide  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  Ctefiphon.  Herbelot  fays,  the  Perfians  aferibe  its 
foundation  to  Sapor,  and  its  enlargement  to  Chofroes, 
who  built  here  a  palace,  drought  to  be  the  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  in  all  the  eaft.  In  637,  this  place  was  taken 
and  facked  by  Said,  Omar’s  lieutenant.  The  riches  found 
were  immenfe  ;  and  among  other  things  were  the  throne, 
the  crown,  the  royal  ftandard,  and  carpet,  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  kings.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Bagdad. 

MO'DAL,  adj.  [module,  Fr.  modalis,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
the  form  or  mode,  not  the  eflence. — When  we  fpeak  of 
faculties  of  the  foul,  we  affert  not  with  the  fchools  theip 
real  diftiu&ion  from  it,  but  only  a  modal  diverfity.  Gian . 
mile's  Scepfis. 

MODAL'ITT,  f.  Accidental  difference ;  modal  acci- 
dent. — The  motions  of  die  mouth,  by  which  the  voice  iS 
diferiminated,.  are  the  natural  elements  of  fpeech ;  and 
the  application  of  them  in  their  feveral  compofitions,  or 
words  made  of  them,  to  fignify  things,  or  the  modalities 
of  diings,  and  fo  to  ferve  for  communication  of  notions* 
is  artificial.  Holder.— See  alfo  the  article  Metaphysics* 
p.  239  of  this  volume. 

MQDA'NE,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmenC 
of  Mont  Blanc,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne* 
containing  925  inhabitants.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and 
eppper  near  it. 

MOD'BURY,  a  market-town  and  borough  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  The  town  confills  chiefly  of  four  llreets,  run¬ 
ning  in  die  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  crofting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  a  borough  by  preferip- 
tion,  but  has  loll  its  right  of  fending  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  having  petitioned  to  be  exempted  from  that  burthen , 
as  it  was  then  confidered,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
plea  of  exemption  was  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitantsi 
who  were  unable  to  pay  their  reprefentatives,  as  was  cuf- 
tomary  at  that  early  period.  Modbury  is  now  governed 
by  a  portreeve  (ufually  ftyled  mayor),  two  conftables,  and 
feveral  other  officers,  who  are  elected  annually  at  a  court- 
leet  held  at  Michaelmas.  AH  perfon9  who  poflefs  any 
freehold  widiin  the  borough  are  liable  to  be  chofen ;  being 
confidered  in  the  light  of  freemen  or  free  burgefles.  Even 
fo  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  die  records,  that  the  borough-court  here  took 
cognizance  of  all  debts  under  forty  fhilliugs;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  fame  records  fliow  that  the  inlia-' 
bitants  poflefled  the  authority  of  enrolling  deeds  in  tire 
rolls  of  the  borough.  The  chief  lupport  of  the  town  is 
its  woollen-trade,  which  was  formerly  much  more  confi  - 
derable  than  at  prefent.  A  great  quantity  of  yarn  wa9 
likewife  fpun  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  about  fifty, 
years  ago,  at  which  time  a  weekly  market  was  held,  dil» 
tinftly  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  that  article.  This  market 
has  long  been  difeontinued;  but,  to  preferve  the  right,  the 
bell  Hill  rings  for  the  yarn-market  at  twelve  o'clock.  A 
plufh  and  hat  manufactory  have  alfo  been,  eitabliftied  of 
Late  years.  The  petty  feflicms  for  the  hundred  are  held, 
here.  Thurlday  is  the  market-day  for  provifions ,  and' 
there  is  a  fair  on  the  2  3d  of  April. 

The  church  of  Modbury  is  a  very  fpacious  and  hand* 
fome  building,  lurmounted  by  a  lofty  lpire  of  later  erec¬ 
tion  than  the  reft  of  the  edifice,  On .tke  fgiyjgaijjs.  ftande4 
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a  fine  alabafter  ftatue,  in  armour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  effigy 
of  one  of  the  Champernoune  family.  Befides  the  efta- 
bliflied  church,  there  are  two  other  buildings  in  this  town 
appropriated  to  divine  worfhip ;  one  belonging  to  the 
preffiyterians,  and  the  other  to  the  anabaptifts.  Here  was 
formerly  an  alien  priory,  dependent  on  the  .abbey  of  St. 
j>eter  fur  Dive,  in  Normandy,  which  feems  to  have  been 
founded  ffiortly  after  the  conqueft.  Its  religious  inmates 
were  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bened.ift.  On  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  alien  monafteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
this  priory  was  granted  to  the  college  at  Eton.  The  pre- 
cife  fcite  on  which  it  ftood  is  uncertain  ;  but,  as  there  are 
two  fields  adjoining  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  ft  ill  called  Priors’  Parks,  it  was  moil  probably  fitu- 
ated  fomewhere  near  that  fpot.  Indeed,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  road  which  pafies  thefe  parks,  there  appear 
fome  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  priory. 

The  proprietor  of  the  manor  here,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  was  fir  James  Okeftone,  or  Oxton,  from  whole  fa¬ 
mily  it  palled  into  that  of  the  Champernounes.,  who  po-1- 
l'efled  a  fplendid  manfion  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
town,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  which  is  now  Handing.  Of 
the-grandeur  of  this  feat,  and  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  its  owmer  lived,  tradition  fpeaks  very  highly.  They 
are  laid,  in  particular,  to  have  kept  a  fine  band  of  fingers 
and  inuficians,  with  whofe  execution  queen  Elizabeth 
was  fo  much  delighted,  that  Ihe  requefted  the  loan  of 
them  for  a  month ;  but,  being  refufed  by  Mr.  Champer¬ 
noune,  out  of  pique  Hie  found  fome  pretence  to  fue  him  at 
law,  and  occafion  his  ruin;  he  being  compelled  to  fell  no 
lei's  than  nineteen  manors  to  fupport  the  litigation. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
family-feats,  fome  of  ancient  and  others  of  modern  erec¬ 
tion. — Wimpfton,  the  ancient  manfion  of  the  Fortefcues, 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  houfe  in  which  the  celebrated 
fir  John  Fortefcue  was  born.  This  gentleman  railed  him- 
i'elf  by  his  talents  to  the  dignity  of  chief  juftice  and  chan¬ 
cellor  in  the  reign  of  king  Hem-y  VI.  and  wrote  a  work 
entitled  “  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia;,”  which  is  (till 
held  in  great  repute  among  legal  antiquaries.  See  vol.  vii. 
p.  589,  90.— Other  feats  of  note  are,  Train,  Fleet-houle, 
Madridge,  Fowlefcombe,  Stowford,  Butterford,  Shillton, 
and  Fardel,  which  laft  was  long  in  poffeffion  of  the  Ra¬ 
leighs.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

MODDAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges :  tw'enty-feven  miles  north  of  Mahmud- 
pour. 

MOD'DER,  /  [moer,  Dan.  a  girl ;  moddc,  moddcken, 
Teut.  the  fame.  See  Mauther.J  A  wench,  or  girl. 
Huloet,  and  Sherwood.  Yet  ufed  in  fome  counties;  as 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  according  to  Grole ;  and  alfo 
applied,  he  fays,  to  fome  female  animals. 

MODDIGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goond- 
wana  :  ten  miles  north  of  Ramteak. 

MODDIGU'BA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gooty :  ten  miles  weft  of  Amantpour. 

MODE,/  [Fr.  from  modus,  Lat.  This  word  feems  to 
have  been  little  ufed  before  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century:  for  P.  Heylin  calls  it,  in  1656,  new  and  un¬ 
couth.]  External  variety;  accidental  dilcrimination  ;  ac¬ 
cident. — A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  lubfift  in  and  of  k- 
j'elf,  but  is  always  efteemed  as  belonging  to,  and  fubfifting 
by  the  help  of,  fome  fubftance,  which,  for  that  reafon,  is 
called  its  fubjett.  Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being 
in  the  fame  perfeft  fenfe  as  a  fubftance  is,  and  fome  modes 
have  evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  others.  Watts's 
Logic. — Gradation ;  degree : 

What  modes  of  fight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 

The  mole’s  dim  curtain,  and  the  linx’s  beam ; 

Of  fmell,  the  headlong  lionefs  between, 

And  hound  fagacious,  on  the  tainted  green.  Pope. 

Manner ;  method  ;  form;  fafliion. — The  duty  itfelf  being 
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refolved  upon,  the  mode  of  doing  it  may  eafily  be  round. 
Bp.  Taylor. 

Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  table  richly  fpread  in  regal  mode, 

With  difiies  pil’d.  Bliltou. 

State ;  quality : 

My  death 

Changes  the  mode;  for  what  in  me  was  purchas’d. 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort, 

For  thou  the  garland  wear’ft  fucceffively.  Skakefpeare. 
Falhion  ;  cuftom. — There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of 
fpeaking,  which  vary  with  the  times,  the  falhion  of  our 
clothes  being  not  more  fubjeft  to  alteration  than  that  of 
our  fpeech.  Denham. 

Though  wrong  the  mode,  comply;  more  fenfe  is  Drown 
In  wearing  others’-  follies  than  your  own.  Young. 

A  kind  of  thin  filk,  worn  by  ladies. 

Mode,  in  grammar.  See  the  article  Grammar,  vol. 
viii.  p.  769. 

Mode,  in  mufic,  a  regular  difpofition  of  the  air  and 
accompaniments,  relative  to  certain  principal  founds  upon 
which  a  piece  of  mufic  is  formed,  and  wdiich  are  called 
the  effential  founds  of  the  mode. 

Our  modes  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the  ancients,  charac¬ 
terized  by  any  fentiment  which  they  tend  to  excite,  but 
refult  from  our  fyftem  of  harmony  alone.  The  founds 
elfential  to  the  mode  are  in  number  three,  and  form  to¬ 
gether  one  perfeft  chord.  1.  The  tonic  or  key,  which  is 
the  fundamental  note  both  of  the  tone  and  of  the  mode. 
2.  The  dominant,  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic.  3.  The 
mediant,  which  properly  conftitutes  the  mode,  and  which 
is  a  third  from  the  fame  tonic.  As  this  third  may  be  of 
two  kinds,  there  are  of  confequence  twro  different  modes. 
When  the  mediant  forms  a  greater  third  with  the  tonic, 
the  mode  is  major;  when  the  third  is  leffer,  it  is  minor. 
See  the  article  Music. 

MODEC'CiF,  /  in  botany.  See  Convolvulus. 
MOD'EL,  /  [■modelle,  Fr.  modulus,  Lat.]  A  reprefen- 
tation  in  little  of  fomething  made  or  done. — Models  of 
warlike  inftruments,  fortifications,  &c.  are  prelerved  in 
the  royal  laboratory  at  Woolwich,  and  in  the  Tower. 
James's  Bill.  Diet. 

I’ll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle; 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  feveral  charge, 

And  part  in  jult  proportion  our  fmall  ftrength.  Shahefp. 
A  copy  to  be  imitated. — They  cannot  fee  fin  in  thofe 
means  they  ufe,  with  intent  to  reform  to  their  models 
what  they  call  religion.  King  Charles. — A  mould ;  any 
thing  which  lliows  or  gives  the  ffiape  of  that  which  it 
inclofes  : 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 

And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth 

Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones.  Skakefpeare. 

Standard  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  meafured.— As  he 
who  prefumes  fteps  into  the  throne  of  God,  fo  he  that 
defpairs  meafures  Providence  by  his  own  little  contrafted 
model.  South. — In  Shakefpeare  it  feems  to  have  two  un¬ 
exampled  fenfes.  Something  reprefentative : 

I  have  commended  to  his  goodnefs 
The  model  of  our  chafte  loves,  his  young  daughter. 

Shakefpeare. 

Something  fmall  and  diminutive;  for  module,  a  fmall 
mealure:  which,  perhaps,  is  likewife  the  meaning  of  the 
example  affixed  to  the  third  fenfe : 

England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatnefs. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

To  MOD'EL,  v.  a.  To  plan ;  to  ffiape ;  to  mould  ;  to 
form ;  to  delineate. — The  government  is  modelled  after 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  fo 
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fmall  a  community  can  imitate  thofe  of  fo  large  an  extent, 
AddiJ'on  on  Italy. 

When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  liars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame  !  Milton . 

MOD'ELLER,  f.  Planner;  fchemer;  contriver. — Our 
great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants 
to  difpofe  of.  Spectator. 

MOD'ELLING,  J'.  The  aft  of  forming;  of  making 
models.  See  the  article  Casting,  vol.  iii.  p.  885-7. 

MODE'NA  (Duchy  of),  a  principality  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  eall  by  the 
Bolognefe,  on  the  fouth  by  the  republic  of  Lucca,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  part  of  Tufcany ; 
about  iixty  miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty-lix  in  breadth.  The  foil  reiembles  that  of  the 
duchy  of  Parma;  the  agriculture  is  little  fuperior,  the 
middle-men  and  metayers  impeding  induftry,  though 
fome  peafants  in  the  mountains  are  proprietors  of  land. 
The  breed  of  iheep  is  neglefted.  The  country,  however, 
abounds  in  corn,  excellent  wine,  and  other  productions. 
In  fome  parts  is  found  a  kind  of  alkaline  earth,  which, 
being  reduced  to  powder,  has  been  ufed  as  an  antidote 
to  poifons,  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders.  In 
other  parts  wells  are  dug,  forty  or  fixty  feet  deep,  and 
on  the  water  a  reddifh  petroleum  is  feen  to  float,  which 
abounds  mod  in  autumn  and  fpring:  thefe  wells  are 
enclofed,  and  every  fortnight  oil  is  flammed  off  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  this  oil  is  ufed  for  embalming,  varnifhing, 
painting,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  medicinal  prepa¬ 
rations.  Amber  is  dug  out  of  a  foil  impregnated  with 
petroleum.  This  duchy  affords  a  variety  of  petrifaftions. 
In  digging  wells  near  Modena,  to  a  certain  depth,  a  par¬ 
ticular  ftratum  is  found,  on  penetrating  which  the  water 
gufhes  up  as  from  a  fubterranean  lake  or  river.  About 
ten  miles  fouth  of  the  capital  there  is  an  aperture  in  the 
earth  called  La  Saha,  whence,  particularly  in  fpring  and 
autumn,  afcend,  with  a  very  loud  noife,  fmoke,  flame, 
aihes,  and  ftones,  attended  with  a  very  ftrong  fmell  of 
fulphur.  Carrara,  in  the  fouth  of  this  duchy,  affords  the 
celebrated  marble  ufed  in  ftatuary.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Croftolo,  the  Secchia,  and  the  Panaro. 

This  duchy  is  a  remnant  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  Efte,  whofe  founder  was  a  perlon  of  the  name 
of  Azo,  by  defcent  a  Saxon,  and  count  or  marquis  of 
Efte,  which  fmall  city  lies  in  the  diftrift  of  Padua.  Among 
his  defcendants  wras  Obiffo  III.  marquis  of  Efte  and  Fer¬ 
rara,  who  again  united  the  city  of  Modena  to  his  houfe. 
His  grandfon  Nicholas  III.  acquired  Reggio,  Forli,  and 
other  places  in  Romandiola.  I-Iis  fon  Borfus,  in  1452, 
was  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  created  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena  and  Reggio,  and  Count  of  Rovigo  ;  and,  in  1470, 
pope  Paul  II.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara.  Of  the  ions  of  Alphonfo  I.  the  moil  remarkable 
were  Alphonfo,  Hercules  II.  fourth  duke  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena,  and  Alphonfo  I.  marquis  of  Efte,  who  was  his 
natural  fon  by  a  woman  of  mean  birth,  but  afterwards 
his  third  wife.  Hercules  II.  fon  of  Alphonfo  II.  and  fifth 
duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  dying  without  iifue,  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  II.  invefted  Csefar,  fon  of  Alphonfo  I. 
with  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Carpi,  as  fiefs  :  but,  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara  being  claimed  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  it  was 
accordingly  aifumed  as  a  fief  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 
Duke  Francis  I.  Caefar’s  grandfon,  received  afterwards 
Corregio,  as  a  fief,  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  His 
grandfon  Francis  II.  dying  without  heirs,  his  fon  Rinaldo, 
whom  he  had  by  his  third  wife,  reiigned  his  cardinal’s 
hat,  .and  fucceeded  his  brother’s  fon  in  the  government. 
In  1710,  he  purchafcd  the  duchy  of  Mirandola,  and  was 
invefted  with  it  by  the  emperor.  His  fon  and  fucceflor 
Francis  Maria,  fiding  with  Spain  in  the  wars  after  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  loft  his  dominions  ;  but  at  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  reinftated.  The  Hates  of  the  duke 
confifted  of  the  duchy  of  Modena  Proper,  the  duchies  of 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1069. 
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Reggio,  Mirandola,  Mafia,  and  the  principalities  of  Cor¬ 
regio,  Carrara,  Carpi,  Novellara,  &c.  During  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  which  produced  l'uclj  changes  in  the  geo¬ 
graphy  as  well  as  the  general  ftate  of  Europe,  this  duchv 
became  part  of  the  Cilalpine  Republic,  afterwards  calleii 
the  Italian  Republic,  and  then  the  Kingdom  of  Italy; 
and  was  divided  into  three  departments,  the  Croftolo,  the 
Panaro,  and  the  Apennines.  At  length,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  art.  xcviii.  (1815.)  the  duchies  of  Modena, 
Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  as  they  exifted  previous  to  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797),  are  given  to  the  arch¬ 
duke  Francis  d’Efte,  his  heirs  and  fucceft'ors. 

MODE'NA,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  the  ducal 
refidence,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  is  an  ancient,  large,  tolerably- 
built,  fortified,  town,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  containing  a 
ducal  palace,  which  is  large  and  fplendid,  and  diftinguiflred 
by  a  well-furnilhed  pifture-gallery,  a  cathedral,  many  pa- 
rilh-churches  and  convents,  and  from  25,000  to  30,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  plain  ;  and  its  llreets 
are,  in  general,  large,  ftraight,  and  ornamented  with  por¬ 
ticoes  and  piazzas.  The  univerfity  was  for  a  long  time 
under  the  direftion  of  eminent  profeflors  ;  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  college  of  Charles  Boromeo,  is  an  academy  for 
feventy  or  eighty  young  noblemen.  In  a  chamber  under 
the  cathedral  tower  is  the  curiofity  fo  much  talked  of  by 
travellers,  called  “  Secchia  rapita,”  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  well-bucket,  with  iron  hoops,  hung  up  by  an  iron 
chain,  taken  in  a  war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna, 
and  preferved  here  as  a  trivial  monument  of  courage  and 
viftory.  The  houfe  of  Efte  polfefied  this  city  ever  fince 
the  year  1288.  It  is  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Mantua.  Lat. 
44.  38.  N.  Ion.  10.  56.  E. 

MODENO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Condapilly  .-  twenty  miles  north-w'eft  of  Mafulipatam. 

MOD'ERABLE,  adj.  [from  moderabilis,  Lat.]  Tempe¬ 
rate  ;  meafurable  ;  governable.  Not  noiu  in  ufe.  Cockeram. 

MOD'ER ATE,  adj.  [moderates,  <Lat.  modere,  Fr.] 
Temperate  ;  not  exceflive.— Sound  fleep  cometh  of  mode¬ 
rate  eating,  but  pangs  of  the  belly  are  with  an  infatiable 
man.  Ecclus.  xxxi,  20. — Not  hot  of  temper. — A  number 
of  moderate  members  managed  with  io  much  art  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  houfe,  for  palling  a  vote,  that 
the  king’s  concefiions  were  a  ground  for  a  future  lettle- 
ment.  Swift.— Not  luxurious ;  not  expenfive  : 

There’s  not  fo  much  left  as  to  furnilh  out 
A  moderate  table.  Shakej'peare's  Timor. 

Not  extreme  in  opinion  ;  not  fanguine  in  a  tenet. — Thefe 
are  tenets  which  the  moderatefl  of  the  Romanilts  will  not 
venture  to  affirm.  Smalridge. — Placed  between  extremes; 
holding  the  mean. — Quietly  conlider  the  trial  that  hath 
been  thus  long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation  ;  as  w  ell 
this  moderate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous,  which 
certain  churches  elfewhere  have  better  liked.  Hooker. — 
Of  the  middle  rate  : 

More  7noderatc  gifts  might  have  prolong’d  his  date, 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  ftate.  Dryden. 

To  MOD'ERATE,  v.  a.  [ rrioderor ,  Lat.  modtrer,  Fr.] 
To  regulate  ;  to  reftrain  ;  to  Hill ;  to  pacify  ;  to  quiet ;  to 
reprefs. — Mailers,  do  the  fame  things  unto  them,  forbear¬ 
ing  [in  the  margin,  moderating ]  threatening.  Eph.  vi.  9. 
With  equal  meafure  ihe  did  moderate 
The  ftrong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenfer. 

To  make  temperate;  to  qualify.— He  moderated  io  his 
mete  and  his  drinke,  that  he  was  at  noo  tyme  fatter  nor 
leener.  Ld.  Rivers's  Hides  and  Sayings  of  the  PhiloJ.  1477. 

Ye  fwarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 

How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known  ? 

For  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rife 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  Ikies.  Blackmore , 

To  decide  as  a  moderator. — It  pafleth  mine  ability  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  queftion,  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall , 
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To  MOD'ER ATE,  v.n.  To  prefide  in  a  deputation, 
and  regulate  the  controverfy. — Some  time  after  the  year 
1650,  I)r.  Barlow  [was]  engaged  by  Dr.  Langbain,  the 
provoft  of  Queen’s  college  in  Oxford,  to  moderate  for  him 
in  the  divinity-difputations.  Note  in  Bp.  Barlow's  Rem. 

MOD'ER ATELY,  adv.  Temperately;  mildly.— All 
perfons  "having  juft  caufe  of  ficknefs,  or  other  neceffity,  or 
being  licenfed  by  the  king’s  majefty,  may  moderately  eat 
all  kinds  of  meats,  without  grudge  or  fcruple  of  confci- 
ence.  Vi  Illation- Articles  of  Edw.  VI. — In  a  middle  degree. 
—Blood  in  a  healthy  ftate,  when  let  out,  its  red  part  fliould 
congeal  ftrongly  and  foon,  in  a  mafs  moderately  tough,  and 
fwim  in  the  ferum.  Arlmthnot  on  Aliments. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair, 

Commands  wdth  no  lefs  rigor  here.  Waller. 

MOD'ERATENESS,  J'.  State  of  being  moderate  ;  tem- 
peratenefs.  ModcratcneJ's  is  commonly  uled  of  things,  and 
moderation  of'perfons. 

MODERATING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  temperate. 
MOD'ERATION,  J.  [moderatio,  L at.]  Forbearance  of 
extremity  ;  the  contrary  temper  to  party-violence  ;  ftate 
of  keeping  adue  mean  betwixt  extremes. — A  zeal  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  according  to  knowledge,  and  yet  duly 
tempered  wdth  candor  and  prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of 
that  much  talked-of,much  mifunderftood,  virtue,  modera¬ 
tion.  Atterbury. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 

While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.  Pope. 

Calmnefs  of  mind  ;  equanimity  ;  [ moderation ,  Fr.  Johifon. 
— Moderation  is  not  derived  from  the  word  medium,  but 
from  modus ;  and  that  from  the  Hebrew  madad,  he  mea- 
fured  ;  or  middah,  a  rule  or  meafure  ;  and  in  the  Greek  is 
ftyled  p-sTfioIvs,  from  pirfov,  a  meafure  :  wdience  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  moderation, qaroperly  fo  called,  and  in  the  moral 
lenfe  of  the  word,  belongs  only  to  things  in  which  we  are 
fubjeft  to  a  vicious  excels,  or  to  aft  beyond  that  rule  or 
meafure  which  feripture,  or  religion,  doth  preferibe  for 
the  due  regulation  of  our  aftions  and  pafiions ;  and  it  re- 
fpefts  firft  and  principally  the  government  of  ourpafiions ; 
whence  the  due  government  of  them  is  by  philofophers 
ftyled  piETpiowaSeia,  “  the  moderation  of  our  paftions .” 
Whitby,  Paraplir. on  the  N.  Tell.  Todd.}—  Let  your  mode¬ 
ration  [in  old  tranllations,  J'oftnefs,  madefy,  patience,  gen- 
tltnejs]  be  known  unto  all  men.  Phil.  iv.  5. 

Equally  inur’d 

By  moderation  either  ftate  to  bear, 

Prolperous,  or  adverle.  Milton's  ParadiJ'e  Lojl. 

Frugality  in  expenfe.  Ainfwotth.  , 

MODERA'TOR,  f  [Latin.]  The  perfon  or  thing  that 
calms  or  reftrains. — Hope,  that  fweet  moderator  of  paftions, 
as  Simonides  calls  it.  Burton's  Amt.  of  Mel. — Angling  was, 
after  tedious  lhtdy,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  mo¬ 
derator  of  pafiions,  and  a  procurer  of  contentednefs.  Wal¬ 
ton's  Angler. — One  who  prefides  in  a  difputation,  to  re¬ 
train  the  contending  parties  from  indecency,  and  coniine 
them  to  the  queltion. — The  firft  perfon  who  lpeaks  when 
the  court  is  let,  opens  the  cafe  to  the  judge,  chairman,  or 
moderator,  of  the  alfembly,  and  gives  his  own  reafons  for 
his  opinion.  Watts. — Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more 
troublefome  than  the  aftor.  Bacon. 

MODERA'TRIX,  f.  A  female  who  prefides  in  depu¬ 
tations  ;  a  female  who  moderates.  Scott. 

MOD'ERN,  adj.  [ynoderne,  Fr.  from  medernus,  low  Lat. 
fuppofed  a  cafual  corruption  of  hediernus .]  Late,  recent ; 
not  ancient,  not  antique. — Some  of  the  ancient,  and  like- 
wife  divers  of  the  modern,  writers,  that  have  laboured  in 
natural  magick,  have  noted  a  lympathy  between  the  fun 
and  certain  herbs.  Bacon. 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 
To  modern  wonders,  and  to  Britain’s  king.  Prior. 

In  Shakefpeare,  vulgar;  mean;  common.— Trifles,  fuch 
as  we  prelent  modern  friends  withal.  ShukeJ’peare. 
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The  juftice 

With  eyes  fevere  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances.  Shakefpeare. 

MOD'ERN,  f.  One  of  thofe  who  have  lived  lately,  op- 
pofed  to  the  ancients. — There  are  moderns  who,  with  a 
flight  variation,  adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.  Boyle  on 
Colours. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence ; 

Ancients  in  phrafe,  mere  moderns  in  their  fenfe  !  Pope. 

MOD'ERN,  or  Mod'dra,  a  town  of  Hungary:  four¬ 
teen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Prelburg. 

To  MOD'ERNISE,  v.  a.  To  adapt  ancient  compofitions 
to  modern  perfons  or  things;  to  change  from  ancient  into 
modern  language. — Another  copy  of  this  poem,  but  great¬ 
ly  altered  and  fomewhat  modernized,  is  preferred  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh.  Bp.  Percy's  Eff.  on  the 
Anc.  Metrical  Romances .• — He  mudernijed  the  more  antient 
narratives  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  molt 
eminent  eaftern  and  weftern  faints..  Warton. 

MODERNISER,  /.’  One  who  adapts  ancient  compofi¬ 
tions  to  modern  perlons  or  things. — Mr.  Neville,  no  un- 
fuccefsful  modernizer  of  the  Latin  fatyrifts.  Wakefield. 

MOD'ERNISING,  J.  The  aft  of  making  modern;  of 
clothing  in  a  modern  drefs. 

MOD'ERNISM,  f.  Deviation  from  the  ancient  and 
clallical  manner.  A  word  invented  by  Swift. — Scribblers 
lend  us  over  their  tralh  in  profe  and  verfe,  with  abominable 
curtailings  and  quaint  modernijms.  Swift. 

MODERNIST,  J'.  One  who  admires  the  moderns. — 
The  bafe  detrafting  world  would  not  have  then  dared  to 
report,  that  Wotton’s  brain  had  undergone  an  unlucky 
fhake,  which  even  his  brother  modernijts  themfelves,  like 
ungrates,  do  whifper  fo  loud,  that  it  reacheth  up  to  the 
very  garret  I  am  now  writing  in.  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
MODERNNESS,  /.  Novelty. 

MOD'ERWITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt  l  one  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Neuftadt. 

MOD'EST,  adj.  [ modefte ,  Fr.  modejius,  Lat.]  Not  ar¬ 
rogant ;  not  prefumptuous  ;  not  boaftful ;  balhful. — An- 
tiochus  wept,  becaufe  of  the  fober  and  modejl  behaviour 
of  him  that  was  dead,  a  3Iacc.  lv.  37. 

Of  boafting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid  ; 

A  foldier  Ihould  be  modejl  as  a  maid.  Young. 

Not  impudent ;  not  forward  : 

Refolve  me  with  all  modejl  hafte,  which  way 

Thou  might’ft  deferve  or  they  impole  this  ufage.  Slialiefp. 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  difplay'd 

A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray’d 

The  blulhing  beauties  of  a  modejl  maid.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

Not  loofe  ;  not  unchafte ;  decent. — Mrs.  Ford,  the  honeft 
woman,  the  modeft  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath 
the  jealous  fool  to  her  hulband.  Shakefpeare. — Not  exc el- 
five  ;  not  extreme;  moderate;  within  a  mean. — During 
the  laft  four  years,  by  a  modejl  computation,  there  have 
been  brought  into  Breft  above  fix  millions  fterling  in  bul¬ 
lion.  Addi/on. 

MODESTLY,  adv.  Not  arrogantly ;  not  prefumptu- 
ouily. — I  may  modeftly  conclude,  that, whatever  errors  there 
may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  thofe  which  have  been' 
objefted  to  it.  Dryden's  Don  Sebaftian. 

Tho’  learn’d,  well-bred  ;  and,  tho’  well-bred,  lincere  ; 
Modeftly  bold,  and  humanly  fevere.  Pope. 

Not  impudently;  not  forwardly;  wdth  refpeft  : 

I,  your  glafs, 

Will  modeftly  difcover  to  yourfelf 

That  of  yourfelf  which  yet  you  know  not  of.  Shakefpeare. 
Not  loofely  ;  not  lewdly;  with  decency. — Not  excelfively  ; 
with  moderation. — To  proceed  modeftly,  is  alfo  an  ho¬ 
nourable  quality  in  him  that  conquereth  ;  for,  in  profper- 
ous  fortunes,  men  do  hardly  refrain  covetous  and  proud 
doings ;  yea,  feme  good  and  great  captains  have,  in  like 
2  cafes. 
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cafes,  forgotten  what  did  beft  become  them.  Raleigh's 
Arts  of  Empire. 

MOD'ESTY ,  f.  [» wdejiie,  Fr.  modejlas,  Lat.]  Not  ar¬ 
rogance;  not  prefumptuoufnefs. — They  cannot,  with  rno- 
dejlit,  think  to  have  found  out  abfolutely  the  beft  which 
the  wit  of  men  may  devife.  Hooker. — Not  impudence  ; 
not  forwardnefs  :  as,  His  petition  w'as  urged  with  modejly. 
— Moderation  ;  decency : 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play ; 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  viodeJii.es, 

Left,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 

You  break  into  fome  merry  paflion.  Shahefpeare. 

Chattily ;  purity  of  manners. — Talk  not  to  a  lady  in  a 
way  that  modejly  will*  not  permit  her  to  anfwer.  Richard- 
Jbn's  ClarijJ'a. 

Would  you  not  fwear, 

All  vou  that  fee  her,  that  ftie  were  a  maid. 

By  thefe  exterior  fhews  ?  But  the  is  more  : 

Her  blufli  is  guiltinels,  not  modcjtij.  Shahefpeare. 

Modesty,  in  ethics,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  hu¬ 
mility,  and  fometimes  to  exprefs  chaftity  or  purity  of  fen- 
timent  and  manners.  Modefty  was  deified  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Pndicitia:  and  at  Rome  fie  had  two 
temples,  one  dedicated  to  the  chaftity  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  the  populace,  and  alfo  altars  on  which 
facrifices  were  offered  to  her.  The  origin  of  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  chaftity  of  the  patrician  ladie.s  and  that 
of  the  plebeians  is  thus  related  by  Livy  (1.  x.  c.  25.)  Vir- 
oinia,  of  a  patrician  family,  having  married  a  plebeian 
named  Volumnius,  who  was,  however,  afterwards  conful, 
her  filler,  looking  upon  this  match  to  be  unworthy  her 
name,  having  joined  with  the  other  matrons,  would  no 
lonc-er  fuffer  her  to  partake  in  the  myfteries  of  the  goddefs 
of  Chaftity,  but  drove  her  out  of  the  temple.  Virginia, 
ftung  with  this  affront,  got  a  chapel  raifed  in  the  lame  ' 
ftreet,  where  was  the  godrlefs’s  temple  from  which  lire 
was  excluded,  and  Ihe  dedicated  it  to  the  Chaftity  of  the 
Plebeian  Ladies  ;  where  the  wives,  who  were  not  of  the 
fenatorian  order,  convened  from  that  time  to  offer  facri- 
fice  to  that  goddefs.  Chaftity  was  reprelented  under  the 
figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  or  feeming  to  point  her  right- 
hand,  or  her  fore-finger,  to  her  face,  to  fignify  that  Ihe  has 
no  reafon  to  blufli. 

MOD'ESTY, -PIECE,  f. — A  narrow'  lace  which  runs 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  ftays  before,  being  a  part  of 
the  tucker,  is  called  the  modejly -piece.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

MO'DI,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Gulf  of  Engia.  Lat.  37. 
27.  N.  Ion.  23.33.  E. 

MODIANO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
forty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bangalore,  and  twenty- 
five  weft  of  Pulluninare. 

MODIA'TION,  f.  [modiatio,  Lat  ]  A  meafure.  Not 
in  nfe. — That  they  flnould  be  free,  throughout  England 
and  Normandy,  of  all  cuftom,  tolls,  and  mediations  of 
wine.  l’ovey's  Anglia  Jud. 

MODIBOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra,  near  the  river  Niger :  fifty-fix  miles  north-eaft 
of  Sego. 

MOD'ICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Noto  : 
eight  miles  weft  of  Noto,  and  twenty-feven  weft  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Lat.  36.  51.  N.  Ion.  14. 4.3.  E. 

MODl'CITY,  J'.  \modicite,  Fr.  from  modicus,  Lat.] 
Moderatenefs;  meannefs  ;  littlenefs.  Not  now  in  nfe.  Cot- 
grave  and  Sherwood. 

MOD'ICUM,  f.  [Latin.]  Small  portion  ;  pittance. — 
What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  !  his  evafions  have  ears 
thus  long.  Shahefpeare' s  Trail,  and  CrcJ]'. 

Though  hard  their  fate, 

A  cruife  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 

Yet  ftill  they  grudg’d  that  modicum.  Dryden. 

MO'DIFIABLE,  qdj.  [French.]  That  may  be  diver- 
fified  by  accidental  differences, — It  appears  to  be  more 
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difficult  to  conceive  a  diftinft  vifible  image  in  the  uni¬ 
form,  invariable,  elfence  of  God,  than  in  varioufly  modifi¬ 
able  matter;  but  the  manner  how  I  fee  either  ftill  efcapes 
my  comprehenfion.  Locke. 

MODIF'ICABLE,  adj.  Diverfifiable  by  various  modes. 

To  MODIF'ICATE  v.  a.  [from  modify.]  To  qualify. 
— The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Chrill,  and  he  fliall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever  :  not  only  to  the  modificated  eternity  of  his  me- 
diatorlhip,  fo  long  as  there  fliall  be  need  of  regal  power  to 
fubdue  the  enemies  of  God’s  eleft ;  but  alfo  to  the  com-, 
plete  eternity  of  the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  for 
the  future  is  co-eternal  to  his  divinity.  Pearjon  on  the 
Creed. 

MODIFICATION,  f.  [French.]  The  aft  of  modify¬ 
ing  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new  accidental  differences  of 
external  qualities  or  mode. — The  phenomena  of  colours 
in  refrafted  or  reflefted  light,  are  not  caufed  by  new  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  light  varioufly  imprefled,  according  to 
the  various  terminations  of  the  light  and  ihadow.  Newton's 
Optichs. 

MODIF'ICATIVE,  f.  Something  that  modifies,  or 
gives  a  thing  a  certain  manner  of  being. 

Father  Buffier  eftabliflies  a  new  part  of  lpeech,  which  he 
calls  modificative.  Nounsand  verbs,  he  obferves,  are  luf- 
ceptibleof  divers  circumftances  or  modifications.  In  the 
phrafe,  “  Zeal  afts,”  we  have  a  noun  and  a  verb  without 
any  modification  ;  but  in  that,  “  Zeal  without  diferetion 
afts  raflily,”  the  noun  and  verb  are  each  attended  with 
a  modification  or  circumftance.  The  laft  kind  of  w'ords, 
which  ferve  to  modify  nouns  and  verbs,  fince  they  have 
no  general  name  in  the  common  grammars  he  choofes  to 
call  modificatives ;  which  include  what  grammarians  com¬ 
monly  call  abverb,  conjunftion,  and  prepofition. 

To  MOD'IFY,  v.  a.  [ modifier ,  Fr.]  To  change  the  ex¬ 
ternal  qualities  or  accidents  of  any  thing  ;  to  fliape. — The 
middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white  light  which  fell 
upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any  confine  of  ihadow  to  mo¬ 
dify'  it,  become  coloured  all  over  with  one  uniform  colour, 
the  colour  being  always  the  fame  in  the  middle  of  the  pa¬ 
per  as  at  the  edges.  Newton's  Optichs. — To  loften  ;  to  mo¬ 
derate  ;  to  qualify : 

He  modifies  his  firft  fevere  decree, 

The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

To  MOD'IFY,  v.  n.  To  extenuate. — After  all  this  dif- 
canting  and  modifying  upon. the  matter,  there  is  hazard 
on  the  yielding  fide.  L’EJ'trange. 

MODIFYING, _/i  The  aft  of  putting  in  due  form. 

MODIL'LON,  or  Modiu.ion,  f.  [Fr.  modiglione,  Ital. 
from  modiolus,  Lat.]— 3Todi//ons,  in  architefture,  are  little 
brackets  which  are  often  fet  under  the  Corinthian  and 
Compoiite  orders,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  projefture  of 
the  larmier,  or  drip :  this  part  muft  be  diftinguiihed  from 
the  great  model,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  ;  for, 
as  the  proportion  of  an  edifice  in  general  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  pillar,  fo  the  fize  and  number  of  the  rno- 
dillons,  as  alfo  the  interval  between  them,  ought  to  have 
due  relation  to  the  whole  fabrick.  Harris. — The  modillons 
or  dentelli  make  a  noble  fhow  by  their  graceful  projections. 
Spectator. — The  entablature,  and  all  its  parts  and  orna¬ 
ments,  architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyph,  metopes,  mo¬ 
di  glions,  and  the  reft,  have  each  an  ufe.  Warton's  E/jiey  on 
Pope. 

MODILO'WA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  thir¬ 
ty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

MO'DIN,  a  village  of  Paleftine,  fituated  on  a  hill ;  made 
famous  by  the  tomb  of  the  Maccabees,  and  by  a  viftory 
obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Antiochus  Eupator  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Jaffa. 

MODINAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Buhar : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hajipour.  Lat.  25, 
34.  N.  Ion.  85.  51.  E. 

MO'DINGHAM,  a  village  or  hamlet  in  Kent,  be¬ 
tween  the  parilhes  of  Lee,  Eltharn,  and  Chifle'huHl,  near 

Biackheath. 
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Blackheatb.  Here  is  afmall  feat  belonging  to  earl  Batluirft, 
with  pleafant  grounds  about  it.:  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
is  owing  to  the  improvements  of  his  lordfhip.  Here  is 
alfo  a  very  old  manfion,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Stoddarts. 

MODIO'LUS,  f.  in  architecture.  See  Modillon. 
MODIO'LUS,  J.  in  furgery  ;  [from  modus,  Lat.  a  mea- 
fure,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  l'o  conftru£ted,  that  it  would 
only  enter  to  a  certain  depth.]  The  crown  or  faw  of  the 
trepan.  Anciently  it  refembled  in  lhape  the  nave  of  a 
wheel. 

MODI'RA  CANI'RAM,/  in  botany.  SeeSTRYCHNOs. 
MODI'RA  CAN'NI.  See  Hugonia. 

MO'DISH,  adj.  [from  mode.— The  vulgar  ufe  of  modijh 
has,  I  fuppofe,  difgraced  it.  It  would  not,  now,  be  en¬ 
dured  in  polite  converfation,  much  lefs  in  polite  writing. 
Bp.  Hurd.]  Falhionable ;  formed  according  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  cuftom. — For  clothes,  I  leave  them  to  the  difcretion 
ofthe  modi/h,  whether  of  our  own  or  the  French  nation. 
Phillips's  T/ieatr.  Poetarum,  ( 1675.)— Hypocrily  at  the 
falhionable  end  of  the  town  is  very  different  from  hy- 
pocrify  in  the  city  ;  the  modijh  hypocrite  endeavours  to 
appear  more  vitious  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of 
hypocrite  more  virtuous.  Addijon. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expeft  a  modijh  feaft, 

With  am’rous  fongs  and  wanton  dances  grac’d.  Congreve. 

MO'DISHLY,  adv.  Falhionably.  —  Young  children 
ifhould  not  be  much  perplexed  about  putting  off  their 
hats,  and  making  legs  modijhhj.  Loche. 

MO'DISHNESS,  f.  Affectation  of  the  fafhion. 
MO'DIUM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerhuus  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Chriftiania. 

MO'DIUS,  j.  A  kind  of  dry  meafure  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  for  feveral  forts  of  grain.  The  modius  contained 
thirty-two  heminse,  or  fixteen  fextaries ;  or  5  of  the  am¬ 
phora  ;  amounting  to  an  Englilh  peck. 

MO'DIUS  (Francis),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Ou- 
denbnrg,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  in  1546. 
The  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Cologne,  and  to  palls  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
Being  at  Bonne  in  1587,  when  that  towm  was  furprifed, 
he  lolt  all  his  efteCts  and  was  dangeroufly  wounded.  He 
was  finally  prefen  ted  with  a  canonry  at  Aire,  where  he 
died  in  1597.  Modius  wrote  annotations  upon  feveral 
ancient  writers,  on  the  tablical  authors  Frontinus,  Aelian, 
Modeftus,.  and  Vegetius;  Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Juftin, 
Tacitus,  and  others.  They  are  moftly  contained  in  his 
1. ecHor.es  Nov-antiquce,  which  were  firft  printed  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1584,  and  were  re-printed  in  one  hundred  and 
tw-enfy-three  letters  by  Gruter,  in  the  fifth  vohime  of  his 
Theiaurus  criticifs.  He  alfo  wrote  poems  and  other  works 
in  Latin.  Moreri. 

MOD'LING,  or  Medling,  a  town  of  Auftria,  with  a 
citadel;  celebrated  for  its  wine :  four  miles  north  of  Baden, 
and  eight  fouth  of  Vienna. 

M  O'DON,  afeaport-town  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
Morea.  The  harbour  is  large  and  fafe.  It  is  the  refidence 
of  a  pacha,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop,  fuffragan  of 
Patras.  Modon  has  feveral  times  changed  mailers  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  and  underwent  £ome  levere 
lieges.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth  of  Navarin,  forty-two  weft- 
fouth-  weft  of  Mifitra,  and  twenty  weft  of  Coron.  Lat.  36. 
58.  N.  Ion.  21.  35.  E. 

IvIOD'ONING,  Hod'oning,  or  Go'ding,  a  town  of  Mo¬ 
ravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn:  fixteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eall 
of  Aufpetz. 

MO'DRITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  : 
three  miles  fouth  of  Brunn. 

MODRSAW',  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Cracow  :  twenty-four  miles  weft  of  Cracow. 

MOD'RUSCH,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Croatia,  the  fee  of 
a  bilhop  -.  twenty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Sluin. 

To  MOD'ULATE,  v.  a.  [ modulor ,  Lat.]  To  form  founds 
to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes. — The  nole,  lips,  teeth, 
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palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weafan,  lungs,  mufcles  of  the  chcft, 
diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the  belly,  all  ferve  to  make  or 
modulate  the  found.  G row's  Coj'mol. 

Echo  propagates  around 

Each  charm  of  modulated  found.  Anon. 

MODULA'TION,^!  [from  modulate.]  The  a£t  of  form¬ 
ing  any  thing  to  certain  proportion. — The  fpeech,  as  it  is 
a  found  refulting  from  the  modulation  of  the  air,  has  moll 
affinity  to  the  fpirit ;  but,  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue, 
has  immediate  cognation  with  the.  body,  and  fo  is  the 
fittell  inftrument  to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  in- 
vifible  powers  of  human  fouls  clothed  in  flefh.  Gov.  oj'  the 
Tongue. — Sound  modulated  ;  harmony  ;  melody  : 
Innumerous  fongfters  in  the  frelhening  fliade 
Their  modulations  mix,  mellifluous.  Thomfon. 

MOD'ULATOR,/.  He  wffo  forms  founds  to  a  certain 
key  ;  a  tuner  ;  that  which  modulates. — The  tongue  is  the 
grand  inftrument  of  tafte,  the  faithful  judge  of  all  our 
nourilhment,  the  artful  modulator  of  our  voice,  and  the 
neceflary  fervant  of  maftication.-  Derham. 

MOD'ULE,  j\  [Fr.  from  modulus,  Lat.]  An  empty  re- 
prefentation  ;  a  model ;  an  external  form. — The  module  of 
Minerva’s  temple  in  her  own  city.  Dr.  Bernard  to  Dr. 
Pococke. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  flay  it  by. 

Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 

And  then,  all  this  thou  feell  is  but  a  clod, 

And  module  of  confounded  royalty.  Shaltefpeare. 

In  architecture,  a  certain  meafure  taken  at  pleafure,  for 
regulating  the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  fymmetry 
or  diftribution  of  the  whole  building. 

To  MOD'ULE,  v.  a.  \_modulor,  Lat.]  To  model ;  to 
fhape  ;  to  mould  : 

O,  would  I  could  my  father’s  cunning  ufe, 

And  fouls  into  well -modul'd  clay  infufe.  Sandijs's  Ovul. 
To  modulate.  Both  ohfolete: 

The  nightingale,  that  charmer  of  the  night, 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  fo  admirably  rare.  Drayton. 

MODU'NDAH,  a  towm  of  Bengal  :  eighteen  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 

MO'DUS,  J '.  [Latin.]  Something  paid  as  a  compenfa- 
tion  for  tithes,  on  the  fuppofition  of  being  a  moderate 
equivalent.— One  terrible  circumftance  of  this  bill,  is 
turning  the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lav/yers 
call  a  modus,  or  a  certain  fum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produbl.  Swift. 

Any  means  by  w'hich  the  general  law  of  tithing  is  al¬ 
tered,  and  a  new' method  of  taking  tithes'is  introduced,  is 
called  a  modus  decimandi,  or  “  fpecial  manner  of  tithing.” 
In  order  to  make  a  good  and  fuflicient  modus,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  muft  be  obferved  :  1.  It  muft  be  certain  and 

invariable.  1  Keh.  602.  2.  The  thing  given,  in  lieu  of 

tithes,  muft  be  beneficial  to  the  parfon,  and  not  for  the 
emolument  of  third  perfons  only.  1  Roll.  Air.  649.  3.  It 

muft  be  fomething  different  from  the  thing  compounded 
for.  1  Lev.  179.  4.  One  cannot  be  difcharged  from  pay¬ 

ment  of  one  fpecies  of  tithe,  by  paying  a  modus  for  an¬ 
other.  Cro.Eliz.  446.  Salk.  657.  5.  The  recompence  muft 
be  in  its  own  nature  as  durable  as  the  tithes  difcharged 
by  it ;  i.  e.  an  inheritance  certain.  2  P.  IVms.  462.  6.  The 

modus  muft  not  be  too  large,  which  in  law  is  called  a  rank 
modus.  11  Mod.  Go.  In  thefe  cafes  of  prefcription  or  cuf- 
tomary  modufes,  the  law  fuppofes  an  original  real  compo- 
fition  to  have  been  regularly  made,  wdiich  being  loft  by 
length  of  time,  the  immemorial  ufage  is  admitted  as  evi¬ 
dence  to  ftiow  that  it  did  once  exift,  and  that  from  thence 
fuch  ufage  was  derived.  Now  time  of  memory  hath  been 
long  afcertained  by  the  law,  to  commence  from  the  reign, 
of  Richard  I.  and  any  cuftom  may  be  deftroyed  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  non-exiftence  in  any  part  of  the  long  period 
from  his  days  to  the  prefent.  Blackft.  Comm.  b.  ii. 
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MODYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  In  Bahar  :  nine 
miles  fouth  of  Patna. 

MOD'ZIEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zanderan  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-well  of  Aftarabad. 

MOE,  adj.  [ma,  Sax.  See  Mo.]  More;  a  greater  num¬ 
ber. — The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 
only  fix  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  fince  the  con- 
queft ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  Ihould  be  more.  Hooker. 

MOE,/.  A  dillorted  mouth.  See  Mow. 

MOE'BIUS  (George),  an  eminent  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  profeflor,  was  born  at  Lauch  in  Thuringia,  in 
the  year  1616.  He  became  profeflor  of  philofophy,  and 
afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the  univerlity  of  Leipfic,  where 
he  died  in  1697,  about  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  in  the  Latin  and  German 
languages;  the  moll  celebrated  of  which  is  “  On  the  Ori¬ 
gin,  Propagation,  and  Duration,  of  the  Pagan  Oracles.” 
This  treatile  was  written  in  oppofition  to  Van  Dale’s  fa¬ 
mous  performance,  and  is  diltinguilhed  by  much  profound 
and  recondite  erudition.  Gen.  Biog. 

MOECK'ERN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  : 
fixteen  miles  eall  of  Magdeburg. 

MO'EN,  or  Mo'na,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  in 
the  Baltic,  feparated  from  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Zealand,  and  from  the  north-eall  coalt  of  Falller,  by  a  nar¬ 
row  lea;  about  fixteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
five  in  breadth.  It  contains  one  town,  Stoege  or  Stege, 
and  feveral  villages.  Lat.  55.  o.N.  Ion.  iz.  zo.  E. 

MO'EN,  or  Mon,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Weltphalia 
three  miles  north-well  of  Brilon,  pafles  by  Rhuden,  &c. 
and  joins  the  Roer  at  Nehem. 

MOEN'CHIA,  f.  in  botany,  received  its  name  from 
Ehrhart  in  memory  of  Conrad  Moench,  a  profeflor  of  bo¬ 
tany  at  Hefle  Caflel,  author  of  the  Flora  Hafliaca.  See 
Sagina  erefta. 

MCEO'NIA.  SeeMASONiA. 

MO'ERDYCK,  a  village  of  Brabant,  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Bies  Bofch,  the  place  from  whence  boats 
generally  go  from  Brabant  to  Holland.  John  William  of 
Naflau,  lladtholder  of  Friefland,  a  prince  of  great  hopes, 
•was  drowned  here  as  he  was  going  to  Holland,  in  the  year 
1711.  It  is  four  miles  north-eall  of  Clundert. 

MCERHIN'GIA,  f.  [named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of 
'Paul  Henry  Gerard  Marking,  a  German  phyfician,  in  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  the  author  of  various  bo¬ 
tanical  trafts.  His  firfl  treatile  appeared  in  1733,  entitled 
the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables,  in  which  the  apparent  llruc- 
ture  of  leaves,  after  being  macerated  in  water,  is  particu¬ 
larly  confidered.  Mcerhing  printed  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
garden  in  1737,  and  furniflied  afterwards  feveral  papers  for 
the  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curioforum.  He  died  in  1792, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years.]  Mountain 
Chickweed  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oftandria, 
order  digynia,  natural  order  of  caryophyllei.  Generic 
charadlers — Calyx:  perianthium  four-leaved  ;  leaflets  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fpreading,  permanent.  Corolla :  petals  four, 
ovate,  undivided,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  eight,  capillary ;  antherae  Ample.  Piftil - 
lum  :  germ  globular  ;  llyles  two,  ereit,  the  length  of  the 
flamens  ;  lligmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  fubglo- 
bular,  one-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds  :  very  many,  round- 
ifh,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. — Effential 
Chara&er.  Calyx  four-leaved ;  petals  four;  capfuie  one- 
celled,  four-valved. 

Mcerhingia  mufeofa,  a  folitary  fpecies.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  a  very  fiender  root.  Stem  filiform,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve,  inches  long,  upright,  very  much  branched  ; 
covered  with  linear  very-narrow  oppoiite  leaves,  dilated 
at  the  bale,  as  it  were  perfoliate,  oblong.  Flowers  axillary, 
ere£l,  on  llender  one-flowered  peduncles ;  calyx  fipread- 
ing,  greenilh  ;  petals  narrow,  milk-white.  Stigmas  con¬ 
verging.  Capiules  ovate-conical,  yellovvifti  when  ripe, 
containing  eight  or  ten  feeds,  firfl  white  and  finally  black, 
kidney-form,  fliining,  fixed  by  a  pedicel  to  the  receptacle. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  France,  Italy,  SwilTerland, 
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Auflria,  Silefia  ;  among  mofs  on  rocks,  by  the  trunks  of 
trees,  or  fprings  or  little  rills  of  water.  Introduced  in 
1775,  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

MCE'RIS,  a  king  of  Egypt ;  the  lad  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  kings  from  Menes  to  Sefollris  ;  he  reigned  fixty- 
eight  years. 

MCE'RIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  con¬ 
cerning  the  iituation  and  extent,  and  even  the  exigence, 
of  which,  authors  have  differed.  It  has  been  reprefented 
as  the  noblell  and  moll  wonderful  of  all  the  works  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt ;  and  accordingly  Herodotus  conllders  it 
as  much  fuperior  to  the  pyramids  or  the  labyrinth.  As 
to  its  fituation,  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.) 
mark  it  out  by  placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and 
by  fixing  the  towns  which  were  round  it,  fuch  as  Achan- 
tus  to  the  fouth,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the  eall,  and 
Arfinoe  to  the  north  :  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  and  Pliny 
(lib.  v.)  confirm  thefe  authorities,  by  placing  it  at  twenty- 
four  leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that 
name  and  that  of  Arfinoe.  If  the  lake,  like  that  of  Ma- 
reotis,  had  totally  difappeared,  doubts  as  to  its  fituation 
might  Hill  have  been  entertained  ;  but  the  pofition  marked 
by  the  above-mentioned  hillorians  leads  us  to  a  lake,  ac¬ 
tually  exifting,  known  by  the  name  of  Birket  il  Kerun, 
(which  fee,)  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  circumference. 
With  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  lake,  we  recur  again  to 
the  tellimonies  above  cited  :  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  lake  Moeris  was  3600  lladia,  or  fixty 
fchenes,  w'hich,  fays  the  hiltorian,  form  the  dimenfions  of 
the  maritime  bafe  of  Egypt,  (feventy-five  leagues.)  He 
adds  that  it  llretches  from  north  to  fouth,  and  that  its 
greateft  depth  is  three  hundred  feet.  The  hiltorian  has 
fixed  the  meafure  of  the  fchene  in  Lower  Egypt  at  four 
miles,  or  one  and  a  quarter  league,  fo  that  the  fixty  Ichenes 
make  feventy-five  leagues.  If  we  compare  the  meafures 
by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  lhall  find  that  the  bale 
of  Egypt  was  ellimated  at  feventy-five  leagues  ;  and  hence 
it  will  follow,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  lake  was  in  circuit  feventy-five  leagues.  The 
depth  of  three  hundred  feet  afcribed  to  this  lake  by  hil- 
torians  mull  be  exaggerated  ;  but  perhaps  lefs  fo  than  we 
maybe  led  to  imagine.  The  bottom  which  it  occupies  is 
a  bafon,  formed  by  the  mountains.  It  is  very  low,  fince 
the  Nile  runs  into  it  even  by  the  canal  of  Tatnieh.  Al¬ 
though  the  mud  may  have  gradually  collefted  in  a  feries 
of  ages,  its  depth  is-  Hill  very  confiderable.  Two  pyra¬ 
mids,  fays  Herodotus,  conllrudled  in  an  ifland  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  rife  from  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  water,  and  are  as  high  out  of  it.  Each  of  them  has 
on  its  fummit  a  coloflal  llatue,  feated  on  a  throne.  Their 
total  elevation,  taken  from  the  bafe,  is  a  lladium  of  fix 
hundred  feet ;  thus  marking  the  meafure  of  the  lladium, 
as  he  had  before,  in  giving  the  circumference  of  the  lake, 
reduced  it  to  fifty  toiles.  Thefe  pyramids  no  longer  exill ; 
nor  indeed  did  they  exill  in  the  time  of  Augullus,  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Lake  Mceris,  fays 
Herodotus,  occupies  a  foil  very  dry,  and  dellitute  of 
fprings.  It  derives  its  waters  from  the  Nile,  which  runs 
into  it  during  fix  months  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  rellores  them  to  the  river.  According  to  the 
natives  of  the  country,  a  canal  is  pierced  acrofs  the.  moun¬ 
tain,  the  extended  chain  of  which  commands  Memphis. 
This  is  an  outlet  by  which  the  fuperfluous  waters  are 
poured  into  the  lands  of  Libya  on  the  vvellern  fide.  As 
for  the  earth  that  was  taken  from  the  lake,  the  hiltorian 
was  informed,  that  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  river,  and 
carried  by  the  current  into  the  fea.  According  to  the  ac-  - 
count  of  Strabo,  the  province  of  Arfinoe  contains  the 
wonderful  lake  of  Moeris,  which  releinbles  the  fea  in  its 
extent,  its  colour,  and  its  Ihores :  “  As  deep  as  it  is  ex- 
tenfive,  it  receives  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  the 
waters  which  would  otherwife  cover  theharvells  and  the 
habitations  of  men  ;  they  are  conducted  thither  by  a  large 
canal.  When  the  Nile  lubfides,  they  return  by  two  other 
7  Q  canals 
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canals  (thofe  of  Tamieh  and  of  Bouch),  which,  as  well  as 
the  former,  ferve  for  watering  the  fields,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  performed.  At  the  head  of  the  canals  fluices  are 
formed,  which  are  opened  at  pleafure  ;  whether  to  intro¬ 
duce  or  to  let  off  the  waters.” 

At  prefent  this  lake  is  only  about  fifty  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cuit  ;  but  this  diminution  by  no  means  proves  that  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Pliny  were  deceived  in  their  calculations. 
Confidering  the  revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has  been 
fubjett:  for  a  feries  of  2000  years,  it  might  have  undergone 
ftill  greater  changes.  The  nobie  defign  of  forming  this 
lake  is  faid  to  have  been  conceived  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs, 
called  Mceris  ;  and  he  determined  to  change  a  part  of  the 
country,  which  w'as  fandyand  defert,  into  an  ufeful  lake. 
After  the  excavation  had  been  made  by  the  labour  of 
dome  thoufands  of  men,  and  at  an  immenfe  expenfe,  he 
drew  a  canal  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  three  hundred 
feet  w'ide,  for  the  purpofe  of condufting  thither  a  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  great  canal,  which  ftill  fub- 
fifts  entire,  is  known  under  the  name  of  “  Bahr  Joufeph,” 
Jofeph’s  River.  It  opens  near  Tarout  Eccherif,  and  ends 
at  Birket  Kerun.  As  in  feveral  places  this  canal  was  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  the  labour  and  expenfe  mull;  have  been 
very  great.  Jt  was  not  fufficient  to  have  dilengaged  Egypt 
from  the  excefs  of  the  inundation,  which  in  thofe  remote 
ages  remained  too  long  on  the  lands,  at  that  time  lower 
than  they  are  in  our  days,  and  occaiioned  its  fterility  ;  it 
was  neceflary  alfo  to  render  thefe  waters  ufeful  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  great  prince  fucceeded  in  doing  this  by  draw¬ 
ing  two  other  canals  from  the  lake  to  the  river.  At  their 
opening  were  formed  two  fluices,  which  were  kept  lhut 
during  the  increafe  of  the  Nile  ;  then  the  waters  conveyed 
by  the  C3nal  of  Joleph  were  heaped  up  in  the  immenfe  in- 
clofure  of  lake  Mceris,  encompafied  with  dykes  and  moun¬ 
tains.  During  the  fix  months  that  the  Nile  was  on  the 
decline,  thefe  lluices  were  opened,  and  a  furface  of  water 
of  about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  thirty  feet 
higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  formed  a  fe- 
cond  inundation,  to  be  directed  at  pleafure.  One  part  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Nile,  and  ferved  for  the  navigation  ;  the  other 
part  branched  out  into  innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the 
fields,  and  diffufed  fertility  even  to  the  very  fandy  hills. 
This  great  work  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  water  in  years 
of  a  moderate  overflow,  by  retaining  thofe  precious  waters, 
which  otherwife  would  have  flowed  ufelefsly  to  the  fea. 
Its  benefits  were  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  in  the  time  of 
a  great  inundation.:  it  received  that  hurtful  fuperfluity 
of  them  which  would  have  prevented  the  lowing  of  the 
earth.  Left  this  artificial  fea  lhould  break  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  that  were  oppofed  to  it,  and  caufe  frightful  devalua¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  by  which  the  luperfluous  waters  were  poured  into 
the  fands  of  Libya.  At  prelent  this  lake  has  loft  almoft 
all  its  advantages.  From  the  period  of  nearly  1200  years, 
lince  which  Egypt  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  barbarous 
nations,  they  have  either  deftroyed,  or  fullered  to  perilh, 
the  chief  part  of  thefe  monuments.  The  Mareotis  is  dried 
up,  the  canal  of  Alexandria  is  no  longer  navigable,  and 
the  Mceris  is  only  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  If  the 
Canal  of  Jofeph  were  cleared  out,  where  the  mud  is  col- 
letted  to  a  vail  height,  if  the  ancient  dykes  were  re-ella- 
blilhed,  and  the  lluices  of  the  canals  of  Tamieh  and  of 
Bouch  reftored,  lake  Mceris  would  ftill  ferve  the  fame 
purpoles.  It  would  prevent  the  devallation  of  the  too- 
great  fwellings  of  the  rivers,  and  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
thofe  which  are  inadequate.  We  lhould  lee  it,  as  on 
former  occafions  extending  itfelf  from  Nefle  and  Arfinoe 
to  the  Lybian  Mountains,  and  offering  to  the  view  of  the 
aftoniflied  traveller  a  fea  formed  by  the  hand  of  man.  See 
the  article  Egypt,  vol  vi. 

MOERSBER'GEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  ip.  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Utrecht :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Utrecht. 

MOE'SCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Dendermond. 


MCE'SIA,  called  by  the  Greeks Mijfui,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  country  of  Europe,  which  lay  north  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Thrace,  and  extended  from  fouth  to  north  as 
far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  from  weft  to  eaft; 
it  extended  from  Pannonia,  where  the  Drinus  (Drin), 
palling. to  Sirmium  and  Singidunum  (Belgrade),  in  order 
to  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  Danube,  ferved  for  its  boun¬ 
dary;  to  the  weft,  comprehending  the  territory  called 
Pontus-Euxinus,  from  the  promontory  called  Hanni-Ex- 
trema ;  and  to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  the  Iftropolis.  This 
large  extent  of  country  was  divided  into  two  diftirift  ter¬ 
ritories,  partly  by  the  mountains,  and  partly  by  the  river 
Cebrus  (Zebris),  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  liter. 
The  part  comprehended  between  the  Drinus  and  the  Ce¬ 
brus  was  called  Majia  Superior,  and  that  which  extended 
from  the  Cebrus  to  the  fea  was  called  Mccfia  Inferior ; 
i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Moefia.  The  principal  river  of 
Upper  Mcefia  was  the  Margus  (Morava),  formed  of  two 
other  rivers ;  and  farther  to  the  eaft  it  had  the  Tinacus 
(Timak).  The  principal  towns  were  Singidunum  (Bel¬ 
grade),  Viminacium  (Minas),  Bonomia  (Vidin),  and  Ra- 
tiara  (Artzar).  In  the  interior  of  the  country  k  Neiffus 
(Nifla)  ;  befides  other  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Lower  Mcefia  were  the  CEfcus  (Elker), 
the  Ofmus  (Olino),  the  Utus  (Vid),  the  Iatrus  (Jantra); 
all  which  rivers  ran  from  fouth  to  north,  and  emptied 
themfelves  into  the  Danube:  the  Panyfus  ran  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  near 
Odeflus  (Vafna).  The  principal  towns  are,  upon  the 
Danube,  CEfcus  (Artzar),  Nicopolis  (Nicopoli),  Durof- 
tom  (Driftra  or  Siliftria),  Axopolis  (Raffovat),  and  Traf- 
mi.  In  the  interior  country  were  Sardica  or  Triaditza, 
near  Sophia,  Taurefium,  the  birth-place  of  Juftinian,  called 
Juftiniana  Prima  (Dginftendil),  Nicopolis  ad  Hsemum 
(Ternova),  Nicopolis  ad  Iatrum  (Nicopi),  and  Mariano- 
polis  (Marienopoli).  Upon  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
in  the  part  called  Scythia,  and  fouth  of  this  part,  were 
Tomi  (Temefwar),  the  place  of  Ovid’s  exile,  Caria  (Kal- 
gri),  and  Odeflus  (Varna). 

MOE'SKIRCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
lordlhip,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Furftenburg:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Conftance,  and  fifty-two  fouth  of 
Stuttgart.  Lat.  47.  59.  N.  Ion.  9.  14.  E. 

MOE'SCRON,  or  Mou'scron,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lys  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Menin. 

MOE'STLIN  (Michael),  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
and  celebrated  mathematician,  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Goppingen  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  but 
in  what  year  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  fent  on  an 
exhibition  from  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
diligence  and  proficiency,  and  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity;  and,  being  received  into  the 
miniftry,  was  chofen  pallor  of  the  town  of  Tetfchen.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  difcharged  to  the  great  fatisfaftion 
of  his  flock,  and  acquired  univerfal  refpett  by  his  unaf- 
fetted  piety  and  exemplary  manners.  He  alfo  obtained 
conliderable  reputation  for  profound  (kill  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  lciences,  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly 
adapted.  This  circumilance,  after  he  had  refided  four 
years  at  Tetfchen,  induced  duke  Louis  of  Wirtemberg  to 
offer  him  the  chair  of  mathematical  profeffor  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  which  he  accepted.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was 
removed  to  occupy  the  fame  poll  in  the  univerfity  of  Tu¬ 
bingen  ;  which  he  appears  to  have  held  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  with  high  credit  to  himfelf,  and  effen- 
tial  benefit  to  the  interells  of  lcience.  He  died  in  the 
year  1650.  It  is  faid  that  he  was  the  firft  who  explained 
the  caufe  of  the  pale  light  obfervable  on  the  dilk  of  our 
attendant  planet,  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  time 
of  new-moon.  He  made  an  excurfion  into  Italy,  where 
he  delivered  an  harangue  in  defence  of  the  Copernican. 

dottrinej 
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doctrine ;  and  is  faid  to  have  had  no  little  weight  in  de¬ 
termining  Galileo  to  renounce  the  hypothefes  of  Ariftotle 
and  Ptolemy,  and  to  embrace  the  new  fyft'em.  He  was 
the  author  of,,  i.  Ephemerides.  a.  Epitomen  Aft^ono- 
mite.  3.  Chafmatum  aliquot  terribilium  et  portentofo- 
rum  Defcriptio.  4..  Examen  Calendarii  Gfegoriani ;  and 
other  works  of  merit.  Freheri  Theairum  Vir.  Enid, 

MO'EY,  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
5.  50.  S.  Ion.  132.  50.  E. 

MO'EZ  (Canal  of).  See  Kalits  ul  Fars. 

MOF'FAT,  a  large  village  in  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Annan, 
at  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  from  Edinburgh, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  chiefly  as  the  molt  celebrated  water¬ 
ing-place  in  the  northern  divifion  of  our  ifland.  It  Hands 
up'on  a  confiderable  eminence,  encompaffed  on  the  call, 
welt,  and  north,  fldes  by  hills  of  different  heights,  fome 
of  which  are  inclofed  and  cultivated,  and  others  laid 
out  as  paflure- lands.  A  fine  holm,  or  valley,  extends  to 
the  fouth,  carrying  in  its  bofom  the  limpid  Itream  of  the 
Annan.  The  principal  llreet,  declining  in  the  direction  of 
this  vale,  commands  a  charming  view  of  it,  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles.  The  houfes  here  are  for  the  molt  part 
well  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  kept  exceedingly  clean  and 
fmooth  ;  and  from  their  height  and  gravelly  foundation 
dry  lo  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour  after  the  heavieft  rain  the 
inhabitants  may  promenade  without  the  fmalleft  incon- 
venience.  There  is  one  capital  inn  in  the  village,  where 
the  poft-office  is  kept,  and  feveral  fmaller  ones,  as  well  as 
excellent  lodging-houfes,  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  molt 
genteel  families.  Here  are  an  aflembly-room  and  a  bowl¬ 
ing-green. 

The  Moffat  Well  is  fituated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village,  having  an  excellent  carriage-road  lead¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  a  long  room,  ftables,  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences,  for  the  accommodation  of  company.  The  valu¬ 
able  medicinal  properties  of  this  well  were  firfh  difcovered 
about  160  years  ago;  fince  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
ftantly  held  in  great  eftimation.  Its  waters  are  power¬ 
fully  diuretic,  and  generally  allowed  to  be  effectual  in  the 
cure  of  fcurvy  and  fcrofula,  if  the  patient’s  lungs  are 
not  injured  previoufly  to  the  ufe  of  them.  When  poured 
into  a  glals,  the  water  fparkles  like  champagne ;  and  is  lb 
extremely  volatile,  that  it  cannot  be  drunk  in  perfection 
unlefs  ad  the  fountain.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Gar¬ 
net,  who  paid  confiderable  attention  to  this  fubjeft,  when 
analyfed,  it  is  found  to  contain  of  muriat  of  foda  (com¬ 
mon  fait),  36  grains;  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  10  cu¬ 
bic  inches;  azotic  gas,  4  ditto;  carbonic  acid,  5  ditto. 

At  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Moffat,  is  another 
mineral  fpring,  called  the  Hartfell  Spaw,  becaufe  ifl’uing 
from  a  rock  of  alum-flate  in  a  tremendous  ravine,  on  the 
fide  of  a  mountain  of  that  name.  The  chief  mineral  fub- 
ftances  of  this  water  are  the  fulphats  of  iron  and  alumine, 
which  give  it  a  powerful  tonic  quality.  It  is  principally 
ufed,  therefore,  in  cafes  of  weaknefs ;  but  has  likewife 
been  found  ferviceable  in  tetterous  complaints  and  obfti- 
nate  old  ulcers.  This  well  is  honoured  with  high  enco¬ 
miums  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Several  other  chalybeate  and 
petrifying  fprings  have  been  difcovered  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  this  village.  One  at  Evan-bridge  is  equal  in 
ftrength  to  the  wells  at  Harrowgate  ;  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  negiefted. 

The  vicinity  of  Moffat  is  no  lefs  fruitful  in.  remains  of 
antiquity  than  in  falubrious  fprings.  Part  of  a  druidical 
temple  is  ftill  vifible  dole  to  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  which 
palfes  out  of  a  fmall  lake,  and  falls  into  the  water,  de¬ 
riving  its  name  from  the  village.  Near  this  fpot  are  like¬ 
wife  veftiges  of  a  Roman. road;  and  feveral  ftations  and 
encampments  of  that  people.  A  piece  of  gold  was  found 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  mofs  adjoining  to  the  road,  which  is 
fuppoled  to  have  formed  part  of  fome  military  ornament. 
Its  outer  edge  was  adorned  with  a  border,  in  which  were 
the  following  letters  formed  by  cutting  through  the  in- 
terftices,  iov.  avg.  vot.  xx.  Veftiges  of  a  Britilh  en- 
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campmentmay  be  feen  about  three  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
the  village.  On  the  road  between  it  and  the  well  is  a 
large  mound,  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  very  deep  ditch 
round  it:  another  of  fmaller  dimenfions  Hands  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  A  mile  eaft  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  road  are  twro  caves,  cut  out  of  freeftone-rock ;  they 
are  of  a  large  fize,  but  by  whom  formed,  or  for  what  pur- 
pole,  it  is  difficult  to  conje£ture.  Many  ruins  of  old 
towers  are  vifible  in  this  parifli,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining- 
one  of  Kirkpatrick-juxta ;  fome  of  which  are  placed  in 
fmall  enclofures,  defended  by  walls  and  ditches.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  entrenched  parks,  as  they  are 
called,  is  the  park  of  Achencafs,  where  the  walls  meafure 
fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  upwards  of  twenty  in  height. 
Sinclair  s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

MOFTEN  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  north 
of  Switzbergen  :  it  is  of  a  round  form,  about  two  miles 
in  diameter,  with  a  lake  or  large  pond  of  water  in  the. 
middle;  and  between  this  lake  and  the  fea  the  ground 
is  from  half  a  cable’s  length  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  : 
the  whole  ifland,  befides  this  pond,  is  covered  with  gra¬ 
vel  and  fmall  Hones,  without  the  leaft  verdure  or"ve- 
getation  of  any  kind.  The  navigators  of  the  Carcafs, 
who  vifited  this  ifland  in  1773,  law  only  one  piece  of 
drift-wood,  about  three  fathoms  long,  with  a  root  on  it, 
and  as  thick  as  the  fliip’s  mizen-maft,  which  had  been 
thrown  up  near  the  high  part  of  the  land,  and  lay  upon 
the  declivity  towards  the  pond.  They  alfo  faw  bears, 
and  a  number  of  wild  ducks,  geefe,  and  other  fea-fowls, 
with  birds’  nefts,  all  over  the  ifland.  They  found 
an  infeription  over  the  grave  of  a  Dutchman,  who  was 
buried  there  in  July  1771.  The  tide  feemed  to  flow  eight 
or  nine  feet;  and  a  current  was  found  which  carried  the 
fhip  to  the  north-weft  from  the  ifland,  but  which  before 
carried  it  to  the  fouth-eaft,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
towards  it.  On  the  weft  fide  is  a  fine  white  fandy  bottom, 
from  two  fathoms,  at  a  fhip’s  length  from  the  beach,  to 
five  fathoms,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is  re¬ 
marked  as  furprifing,  that  no  notice  fliould  be  taken  of 
this  ifland  by  the  old  navigators ;  unlefs  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  did  not  then  exift,  and  that  the  ftreams  from 
the  great  ocean  up  the  weft  fide  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
through  the  Waygat’s  flioals,  meeting  here,  railed  this 
bank,  and  occasioned  the  cjuantity  of  ice  that  generally 
blocks  up  the  coaft  in  its  vicinity.  Lat.  80.  5.  N.  Ion.  12. 
30.  E.  Phipps's  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole. 

MOF'HAK,  a  fmall  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Yemen,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  fteep  hill.  This 
town  has  a  dola.  The  revenue  of  the  town,  and  of  the 
territory  annexed  to  it,  is  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  imam’s 
fons.  Mofhak  lies  in  the  route  from  Sana  to  Beit  el 
Fakih. 

MOGADO'R,  or  Mogodo'r,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  This  place,  which  the  Moors 
call  indifferently  Sacra,  or  Mogador,  receives  its  name 
from  a  faint,  held  here  in  great  veneration  by  the  name 
of  Sidi  Mogodoor,  wdiofe  tomb  is  to  be  feen  at  a  fmall 
diftance  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  Mogador  formerly  had 
a  wretched  caftle,  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  preferve  a. 
communication  with  their  lettlements,  to  the  fouth  of 
this  coaft.  This  caftle  alfo  protected  the  entrance  of  a 
harbour,  formed  by  a  channel  between  the  main  land  and 
a  fmall  ifland.  Such  a  iituation  appearing  favourable  to 
make  it  a  place  of  trade,  the  prefent  emperor  refoived  to 
found  a  city  here;  and  the  wealthier  Moors  began  to 
build  houfes,  to  pleafe  their  lovereign.  Foreign  mer¬ 
chants  were  invited  to  do  the  fame;  and,  to  induce  them, 
large  abatements  were  offered  in  the  cuftom-duties.  Thefe 
promifes,  however,  though  folemnly  made,  were  not  fo 
fcrupuloufly  oblerved.  This  city,  which  was  begun  in 
1760,  is  now  completely  finifhed.  It  contains  a  great, 
number  of  houfes,  handfomely  and  folidly  built.  The 
ftreets  are  all  in  ftraight  lines,  and  there  is  no  town  in. 
the  empire  in  which  we  fee  fuch  a  regularity  of  plan.  It 
is  furrounded  with  walls;  and  batteries  are  ereited,  not. 

only. 
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only  on  the  fea  fide,  but  towards  the  land,  to  defend  it  the  ftump  of  a  limb.]  A  fort  of  armour  for  the  flioulders, 
from  any  incurfion  of  the  fouthern  Moors.  This  town  Janies. 

Hands  on  marfhy  ground ;  and  fo  low,  that  at  fpring  tides  MO'GO,  f.  A  name  given  to  a  hatchet  or  tomahawk, 

it  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  country  about  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  Grant's  Voyage. 

it  is  a  melancholy  defert  of  accumulated  fand.  The  port  MO'GO,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Lariftan,  on  the  weft  coaft 

of  Mogador  is  formed  by  a  channel,  between  the  main  of  the  Perfian  gulf:  forty  miles  weft  ofLundsje. 

land  and  an  illand,  more  than  a  mile  in  length:  it  is  fuf-  MOGONTUEV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 

ficiently  large  for  Ihips  of  a  middling  fize ;  but  in  general  vernment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China:  fixty 

it  has  not  lufficient  depth,  which  difadvantage  is  increafed  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Deroninfk. 

every  day  by  the  accumulation  of  the  fand.  It  is  eighty  MOGON'TUS,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
miles  louth-weft  of  Morocco.  Lat.  31.30.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  W.  tons,  an  idol  worfhipped  in  Northumberland. 


MOGADOU'RO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
ofTras  os  Montes:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mi¬ 
randa  di  Duero. 

MOGA'MI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Niphon  : 
no  miles  north  of  Jedo,  and  260  north-eafl  of  Meaco. 

MOG'AN,  a  large  plain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan,  where  the  emperor  Heraclius  is  laid  to  have 
encamped,  and  fince  him  Timur  Bee  and  Naair  Shah. 
MOGA'NI.  See  Mayaguana. 

MOGANOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul : 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  Namacul. 

MOGA'RO,  an  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the 
coaft  of  Friuli.  Lat.  4.5.  47.  N.  Ion.  31.  E. 

MOGASI'E,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea  in  lat.  27.  25.  S. 

MOGA'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland : 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Soderkioping. 

MOG'GIO,  /!  An  Italian  corn-meafure,  which  is  equal 
to  about  fixteen  Englillr  bulhels. 

MOGGU'RAH,  a  town  of  Bengal:  eight  miles  north- 
weft  of  Goragot. 

MOG'HOFEN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  weft  of 
Efferding. 

MOGHOSTAN',  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of 
Kerman,  in  Perfia. 

MOGILEV',  a  town  of  Polilh  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a 
government,  on  the  river  Dnieper.  It  is  a  handfome 
commercial  town,  where  the  Ruffians  carry  on  a  confider- 
able  trade.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  Prince  Ula- 
dillaus,  fon  to  Sigilmund  IV.  in  1616,  drew  together  an 
army  of  Poles  in  this  town,  and  penetrated  into  Ruffia. 
In  the  year  1654.,  Mogiley  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
and,  though  the  Poles  befieged  it  in  1660,  they  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  and  retire.  However,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Ruffians,  in  the  year  1662,  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  lent  off  part  of  the  garrifon  by  ftratagem, 
and  made  the  reft  prifoners  of  war.  By  the  divifion  of 
Poland,  in  the  year  1773,  it  was  ceded  to  Ruffia,  with  its 
territory,  and  erefted  into  an  archbilhopric  of  the  Roman 
church,  with  an  affiftant  biffiop.  It  is  34.0  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  364  fouth  of  Peterlburgh.  Lat. 
53.  52.  N.  Ion.  30.  14.  E. 

MOGILEV'SKOE,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Polotlk,  on  the  north- 
call  by  the  government  of  Smolenlk,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
the  government  of  Novgorod  Sieverikoe,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  government  of  Tchernigov,  and  on  the  weft  by  Po¬ 
land  ;  about  176  miles  in  length,  where  wideft  120  in 
breadth,  and  fixty-eight  in  the  north  part,  and  only  twen¬ 
ty-four  in  the  fouth.  Lat.  52.  to  53.  N.  Ion.  29.  to  33.  E. 

MOGILNI'CA,  or  Moulnicza,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Warfaw:  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Rawa. 

MOGIMI'RI,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government^of 
St.  Paul :  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  St.  Paul. 

MO'GLA,  or  Mulla,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  and 
principal  place  of  a  fangiacat,  in  Natolia,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Alinda :  100  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Smyrna.  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 
Ion.  28:  22.  E. 

MO'GLE,  a  town  of  Bofnia  :  thirty-four  miles  eaft  of 
Banjaluka,  and  thirty-three  north  of  Bofnaferai. 

MOG'LETZ,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe  three  miles  below  Pirna. 

MOG'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Feltrin. 
MQGN'ION,  J'.  [from  the  French  magnon ,  dignifying 


MOGRA'BIANS,  Mogarba,  or  Men  of  the  Wejl,  a 
name  given  to  the  infantry  of  the  Turks,  compofedof  the 
peafants  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  who  have 
thought,  proper  to  feek  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  that  refpedt 
which  is  denied  them  in  their  own  country.  All  the*  ac¬ 
coutrements  and  baggage  of  thefe  foldiers  are  confined  to 
a  puffy  firelock,  a  large  knife,  a  leathern  bag,  a  cotton 
lhirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  red  cap,  and  fometimes  flippers. 
Their  pay  is  5  piaftres  (about  10s.  tod.)  per  month,  out 
of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  arms 
and  clothing. 

MOGUER',  a.  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tinto  :  forty-three  miles  weft  of  Se¬ 
ville.  Lat.  37. 12.  N.  Ion.  6.38.  W. 

MOGUL',  J'.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Hindooftan, 
who  was  called  the  Great  Mogul. — The  emperor  of  In- 
doflan,  or  Great  Mogul,  fo  called  from  being  defeended 
from  Tamerlane,  the  Mongul  or  Mogul  Tartar.  Guthrie. 

The  deftin’d  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  feat  of  Cathain  Can, 

And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir’s  throne, 

To.Paauin  of  Sinsean  kings  ;  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  Great  Mogul, 

Down  to  the  golden  Cherfonefe.  Milton. 

The  Moguls,  or  Monguls,  were  a  celebrated  nation 
of  Alia,  whole  conquefts  formerly  were  the  mod  rapid 
and  extenfive  of  any  people  recorded  in  hiftory.  They 
themfelves  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  or,  as  they 
call  him,  Japhis,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  fon  Turk,  they 
fay,  was  the  flrft  king,  or  khan,  of  thofe  nations  who  are 
now  known  by  the  feparate  names  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Moguls ;  and  the  Tartars  efpecially  affert,  that  their  pro¬ 
per  deiignation  is  Turks.  To  this  prince  is  attributed 
many  of  thofe  inventions  which  barbarous  nations  com¬ 
monly  aferibe  to  their  firft  lbvereigns.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Taunakj  in  whole  reign  the  whole  pofterity  of  Turk 
were  divided  into  four  large  tribes,  denominated  the  orda's 
of  Erlat,  Gialair,  Kaugin,  Berlas  or  Perlas;  of  which  lall 
came  the  famous  Timur,  or  Tamerlane.  From  this  time 
to  that  of  Alanza  Khan,  we  meet  with  nothing  remark¬ 
able.  In  his  reign  the  Turks,  being  immerfed  in  all  kinds 
of  luxury,  univerfaliy  apoftatized  into  idolatry.  Having 
two  fons,  Tartar  or  Tatar,  i.  e.  Black,  and  Mogul,  laid  to 
fignify  White,  (though  others  fay  it  means  Melancholy,) 
he  divided  his  dominions  among  them,  and  thus  gave  rife 
to  the  two  empires  of  the  Tartars  and  Moguls. 

The  two  nations  had  not  long  exifted  before  they  be¬ 
gan  to  make  war  upon  each  other;  and,  after  long  con¬ 
tention,  the  event  at  laft  was,  that  II  Khan,  emperor  of 
the  Moguls,  was  totally  overthrown  by  Siuntz  Khan, 
emperor  of  the  Tartars ;  and  lo  great  was  the  defeat,  that 
the  Mogul  nation  feems  to  have  been  almoft  exterminated. 
Only  two  of  II  Khan’s  family  lurvived  this  difafter.  Thefe 
were  Kajan  his  youngeft  fon,  and  Nagos  his  nephew, 
who  were  both  of  an  age,  and  had  both  been  married  the 
fame  year.  Thele  two  princes,  with  their  wives,  had  been 
taken  prifoners  by  Siuntz  Khan,  but  found  means  to 
make  their  efcape  to  their  own  country.  Here  they  feized 
upon  all  the  cattle  which  had  not  been  carried  off  by  the 
Tartars ;  which  was  eaiily  done,  as  having  none  to  dilpute 
the  property  with  them  ;  then,  ftripping  lb  me  of  the  flain, 
they  took  their  clothes,  and  retired  into  the  mountains. 
They  palled  feveral. mountains  without  much  difficulty  ; 
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but  at  laft  advanced  to  the  foot  of  one  exceedingly  high, 
which  had  no  way  over  it  but  a  very  fmall  path  made  by 
certain  animals,  called  in  the  Tartar  language  archara. 
This  path  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  make  ufe  of, 
though  it  was  fo  ftrait,  that  only  one  could  pafs  at  a 
time,  and  he  was  in  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  his  neck  at  the  leaf;  falfe  ftep.  Having  afcended  the 
mountain  on  one  fide  by  this  path,  they  defcended  by  the 
fame  on  the  other  fide ;  and  were  agreeably  furpriled  to 
find  themfelves  in  a  moll  delightful  traft,  interfperfed  with 
rivulets  and  charming  meadows,  abounding  with  a  vaft 
variety  of  delicious  fruits,  and  enclofed  on  all  fides  by  in- 
acceflible  mountains,  in  fitch  a  manner  as  to  Ihelter  them 
from  all  future  purfuits  of  the  Tartars.  Here  they  lived 
fome  time,  and  gave  this  beautiful  country  the  name  of 
Irgana-Jwn,  in  aliulion  to  its  fituation  ;  Irgana  fignifying, 
in  the  old  language  of  the  Moguls,  a  “  valley,”  and  Kon 
a  “fteep  height.” 

In  procefs  of  time  thefe  two  families  very  much  in- 
creafed.  Kajan,  whofe  poflerity  was  the  molt  numerous, 
called  his  defcendants  Kajath  ;  but  the  people  fpringing 
from  Nagos  were  divided  into  two  tribes  5  one  of  which 
received  the  appellation  of  Nagojler,  and  the  other  that 
of  Durlagan. 

Thefe  two  Mogul  princes  and  their  defcendants  lived 
in  this  place  for  more  than  400  years  ;  but  the  latter,  then 
finding  it  too  narrow  for  them,  meditated  a  return  to  the 
country  from  which  their  forefathers  had  been  driven. 
For  fome  time,  however,  they  found  this  impracticable, 
as  the  path  that  conduced  their  anceltors  had  been  long 
fince  deftroyed.  At  laft  they  difcovered,  that  one  part  of 
the  high  mountain  above-mentioned  was  not  very  thick 
in  a  certain  place  ;  and  alfo,  that  it  confided  entirely  of 
iron-ore.  To  this,  having  before  fet  fire  to  a  layer  of 
wood,  and  another  of  charcoal,  laid  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  applied  feventy  large  bellows,  and  at  laft 
melted  the  mountain  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  an  open¬ 
ing  was  made  large  enough  for  a  loaded  camel  to  pafs ; 
and  through  this  paflage  they  all  marched  out  with  great 

j°y-  ... 

The  Moguls,  having  thus  iflued  as  it  were  from  a  new 
world,  overthrew  the  Tartars  in  their  turn  ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  very  confiderable  nation  till  the  time  of 
their  great  hero  Temujin,  afterwards  called  Gengis  Khan, 
whom  the)'r  extol  in  the  moft  extravagant  manner.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  fay,  at  the  time  Temujin  made  his 
appearance,  how  far  the  dominions  of  the  Moguls  extend¬ 
ed,  or  in  what  eftimation  they  were  held  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  feems  to  be  pretty  certain  that  great  part  of 
the  vaft  region,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tartar}/,  was 
then  in  a  Hate  of  confiderable  civilization,  and  likewil’e 
extremely  populous,  as  we  find  mention  made  of  many 
cities  which  the  Moguls  deftroyed;  and  the  incredible 
multitudes  whom  they  flaughtered,  abundantly  (how  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  country.  On  the  eaft,  the  country 
of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  had  the  Great  Defert  which 
divides  Tartary  from  China;  on  the  weft,  it  had  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Charazm,  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni ;  and  on 
the  fouth  were  the  countries  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Hinuooftan,  Siam,  Pegu,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China. 
Thus  it  comprehended  the  eaftern  part  of  modern  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  all  Siberia.  This  whole  region  was  divided 
among  a  great  number  of  aymachs,  or  tribes  ;  who  had 
each  one  or  more  khans,  according  as  it  was  more  or  lets 
numerous,  or  divided  into  branches.  Among  thefe  that 
of  the  Kara-its  was  the  moft  powerful;  their  prince  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  Grand  Khan,  and  among  the  reft  the 
Moguls  were  tributary  to  him;  but,  according  to  the 
Cliinefe  hiftorians,  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  emperor  of  Kitay  or  Katay.  China  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts :  the  nine  fouthern  provinces  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe  emperors  of  the  Song  dynafty, 
who  kept  their  court  at  Hang-chew,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Che-kyang  ;  the  five  northern  provinces,  ex¬ 
cepting  part  of  Shen-ii,  were  poflelfed  by  the  Kin,-  a  peo- 
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pie  of  Eaftern  Tartary,  from  whom  are  defcended  the 
Mandlhoo  Tartars,  at  prelent  mailers  of  China.  This  vail 
dominion  was  named  Kitay,  and  was  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  that  which  belonged  to  China,  was  properly  called 
Kitay,  and  the  part  which  belonged  to  Tartary  was  called 
Kara-hitay,  in  which  fome  even  include  the  territories  of 
the  Moguls,  Karaits,  and  other  tribes  which  are  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  the  prefent  hillory.  The  weftern  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Kitay  was  poflelfed  by  a  Turkilli  prince,  who  had 
lately  founded  a  new  kingdom  there  called  Hija ;  whofe 
capital  city  was  Hya-chew,  now  Ning-hya  in  Shen-fi, 
from  whence  the  kingdom  took  its  name.  To  the  weft  of 
Hya  lay  Tangut ;  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  formerly 
very  powerful;  but  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  low  ftate, 
and  divided  among  many  princes  ;  fome  of  whom  were 
fubjeCt  to  the  emperor  of  Hya,  and  others  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  China.  All  Tartary  to  the  wellward  as  far  as  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little  Buckharia, 
which  then  palled  under  the  general  name  of  Turliejlan, 
was  llibject  to  Ghurkhan,  Khurkhan,  or  Kaver  Khan  ; 
to  whom  even  the  Gazni  monarchs  are  faid  to  have  been 
tributary.  This  Ghurkhan  had  been  prince  of  the  Weft¬ 
ern  Kitan,  or  Lyau  ;  who,  driven  out  of  Kitay  by  the 
king,  fettled  in  Little  Buckharia,  and  the  country  to  the 
north,  where  they  founded  a  powerful  ftate  about  the  year 
1 124. 

Thus  the  Moguls,  properly  fo  called,  had  but  a  very 
fmall  extent  of  empire  which  could  be  called  their  own, 
if  indeed  they  had  any,  when  Temujin  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  This  hero  is  faid  by  the  Tartars  to  have  been  of 
divine  origin,  fince  his  family  could  be  traced  no  farther 
back  than  ten  generations,  the  mother  of  whom  was  got 
with  child  by  a  fpirit.  The  names  and  tranfaclions  of 
his  predeceflors  are  equally  uncertain  and  unimportant: 
he  himfelf,  however,  was  born  in  the  year  1163,  and  is 
faid  to  have  come  into  the  world  with  congealed  blood  in 
his  hands  ;  from  whence  it  was  prognofticated  that  be 
would  be  a  great  warrior,  and  obtain  the  victory  over  all 
his  enemies. 

This  prediction,  if  any  fuch  there  was,  Temujin  moll 
literally  fulfilled.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  deceafe,  his 
fubjefils  amounted  to  between  30,000  and  40,000  fami¬ 
lies  ;  but  of  thefe  two-thirds  quickly  deferted,  and  Te¬ 
mujin  was  left  almoft  without  lubjeCts.  When  only  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  againlt  thefe 
revolters  ;  but  either  was  defeated,  or  gained  an  indeci- 
iive  victory  :  fo  that  he  remained  in  obfcurity  for  twenty- 
leven  years  longer.  His  good  fortune  at  lail  he  owed  to 
the  friendlhip  of  Vang  Khan,  who  ruled  over  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Tartar  tribes  to  the  north  of  Kitay,  and  has  been 
heard  of  under  the  name  o t'  Prejler  John  among  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  This  prince  tookr  Temujin  under  his  protection  ; 
and,  a  rebellion  being  afterwards  raifed  againll  himfelf, 
Temujin  was  made  his  general,  and  the  khan  was  kept  in 
pofleflion  of  his  throne  5  loon  after  which  Temujin  fubdued 
the  tribes  which  had  revolted  from  himfelf,  treating  them 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoll  barbarity. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1201 ;  but  Vang  Khan,  in- 
Head  of  continuing  the  friend  of  Temujin,  now  became 
jealous,  and  refolved  todeftroy  him  by  treachery.  With 
this  view,  he  propofed  a  marriage  between  Temujin’s 
fon  Juji  and  his  own  daughter,  and  another  between  Te¬ 
mujin’s  daughter  and  his  own  Ion.  Temujin  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  camp  of  Vang  Khan,  in  order  to  celebrate 
this  double  marriage  ;  but,  receiving  intelligence  of  lbme 
evil  intention  againft  him,  he  exculed  himfelf  to  Vang 
Khan’s  mefiengers,  and  defired  that  the  ceremony  might 
be  put  off  to  fome  other  time. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  thefe  mefiengers,  Ba- 
du  and  Kilhiik,  two  brothers,  who  kept  the  horles  of  one 
of  Vang  Khan’s  chief  domeftics,  came  and  informed  Te¬ 
mujin,  that  the  grand  khan,  finding  he  had  milled  Ids 
aim,  was  refolved  to  let  out  inftantly,  and  lurorife  him 
next  morning,  before  he  could  iulpeCt  any  danger.  Te¬ 
mujin,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  quitted  his  camp  in 
7  £  the 
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the  night-time,  and  retired  with  all  his  people  to  fome  dif- 
tance.  He  was  lcarcely  gone  when  Vang  Khan’s  troops 
arrived,  and  difcharged  an  incredible  number  of  arrows 
among  the  empty  tents  ;  but,  finding  nobody  there,  they 
purfued  Temujin  in  fuch  bafte  that  they  fell  into  great 
diforder.  In  this  condition  they  were  fuddenly  attacked 
and  routed  by  Temujin  ;  after  which  an  open  war  with 
Vang  Khan  took  place. 

By  this  quarrel  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Tartary  were 
put  in  motion;  fome  Tiding  with  Temujin,  and  others 
with  Vang  Khan.  But  at  laft  fortune  declared  in  favour 
of  the  former  :  Vang  Khan  was  overthrown  in  a  battle, 
where  he  loll;  40,000  men  ;  and  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  a  prince  named  Tayycin  Khan,  who  was  Temujin’s  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  and  his  own  enemy,  and  by  whom  he  was 
ungeneroully  put  to  death.  Temujin  immediately  began 
to  leize  on  his  dominions,  great  part  of  which  voluntarily 
lubmitted  ;  but  a  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  by 
a  .number  of  Vang  Khan’s  tributaries,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Jamuka,  a  prince  who  had  already  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  Temujin;  and  even  Tayyan 
Khan  himfelf  was  drawn  into  the  plot,  through  jealoufy 
of  his  fon-in-law’s  good  fortune.  But  Temujin  was  well 
prepared  ;  and  in  the  year  1204  attacked  Tayyan  Khan, 
entirely  routed  his  army,  killed  him,  and  took  Jemuka 
prifoner,  whofe  head  he  caufed  inllantly  to  be  ftruck 
off ;  after  which  he  marched  againft  the  other  tribes  who 
had  confpired  againft  him.  Them  he  quietly  reduced  ; 
took  a  city  called  Kailiin,  where  he  put  all  to  the  fword 
who  had  borne  arms  againft  him  ;  and  reduced  all  the  Mo¬ 
gul  tribes  in  1205. 

Temujin  now,  having  none  to  oppofe  him,  called  a  ge¬ 
neral  diet,  which  he  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  fpring  1206  ;  that  is,  on  the  day  in  which  the  fun 
entered  Aries.  To  this  diet  were  fummoned  all  the  great 
lords,  both  Moguls  and  Tartars  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
eftablifli  good  order  in  the  army,  he  divided  his  foldiers 
into  bodies  of  1000,  100,  and  xo,  men,  with  their  refpec- 
tive  officers,  all  fubordinate  to  the  generals,  or  thofe  who 
commanded  the  bodies  of  10,000;  and  thefe  were  to  a<X 
under  his  own  fons.  On  the  day  of  holding  the  diet,  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  great  lords  appeared  dreffcd  in 
white.  Temujin  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  with  his 
crown  on  his  head,  fat  down  on  his  throne,  and  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  whole  affembly,  who  wiflied.  him  the 
continuance  of  his  health  and  profperity.  After  this 
they  confirmed  the  Mogul  empire  to  him  and  his  fuccefi- 
Tors,  adding  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  he  had  fubdued, 
the  defendants  of  whofe  vanquifhed  khans  were  deprived 
of  all  right  or  title  to  them ;  and  after  this  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  with  much  ceremony.  During  this  in¬ 
auguration,  a  pretended  prophet  declared  that  he  came 
from  God  to  tell  the  affembly,  that  from  thenceforth  Te¬ 
mujin  fhould  affume  the  name  of  Gengis  Khan,  or  the 
Great  Khan  of  khans;  prophecying  alfo,  that  all  his  pof- 
terity  fhould  be  khans  from  generation  to  generation. 
This  prophecy,  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  Temujin 
himfelf,  had  a  furprifing  effect  on  his  fubje&s,  who  from 
that  time  concluded  that  all  the  world  belonged  of  right 
to  them,  and  even  thought  it  a  crime  againft  heaven  for 
any  body  to  pretend  to  refift  them. 

’Gengis  Khan,  having  now  reduced  under  his  fubjec- 
iion  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Moguls  and  Tartars,  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  reducing  thofe  countries  to  the  fouth  and 
iouth-well  of  his  own,  where  the  inhabitants  were  much 
more  civilized  than  his  own  fubjeits;  and,  the  countries 
being  full  of  fortified  cities,  he  mult  of  courfe  expert  to 
meet  with  more  refiftance.  He  began  with  the  emperor 
of  Hya,  whofe  dominions  he  invaded  in  1209,  who  at  laft 
lubmitted  to  become  his  tributary.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Gengis  Khan  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  tributary 
to  the  emperor  of  Kitay  ;  who,  in  1210,  fent  him  an  offi¬ 
cer,  demanding  the  cuftomary  tribute.  This  was  refufed 
with  the  utmoft  indignation,  and  a  war  commenced,  which 


ended  not  but  with  thediffolution  of  the  empire  of  Kitay, 
as  mentioned  under  the  article  China,  vol.  iv. 

In  the  year  12x6,  Gengis  Khan  refolved  to  carry  his 
arms  weftward,  and  therefore  left  his  general  Muchuli  to 
purfue  his  conquefts  in  Kitay.  In  his  journey  weftward 
lie  overthrew  an  army  of  300,000  Tartars  who  had  re¬ 
volted  againft  him;  and,  in  1218,  fent  ambaffadors  de¬ 
firing  an  alliance  with  Mohammed  Charazm  Shah,  empe¬ 
ror  of  Gazna.  His  ambaffador  w'as  haughtily  treated  ; 
however,  the  alliance  was  concluded ;  but  loon  after 
broken,  through  the  treachery,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  Cha- 
razmian  monarch’s  fubjects.  This  brought  on  a  war  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  dreadful  devaftations,  and  which 
ended  wdth  the  entire  deftruftion  of  the  empire  of  Cha¬ 
razm,  or  Gazna,  as  related  under  the  article  Hindoo- 
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After  the  reduction  of  Charazm,  part  of  the  Moguls 
broke  into  Iran,  or  Perfia,  where  alfo  they  made  large 
conquefts,  while  others  of  their  armies  invaded  Georgia 
and  the  countries  to  the  weft;  all  this  time  committing 
luch  enormities,  that  the  Chinefe  hiftorians  fay  both  men 
and  fpirits  burrt  with  indignation.  In  1225,  Gengis  Khan 
returned  to  Hya,  -where  he  made  war  on  the  emperor  for 
having  Iheltered  fome  of  his  enemies.  The  event  was, 
that  the  emperor  was  llain,  and  his  kingdom  conquered, 
or  rather  deitroyed  ;  which,  liow'ever,  was  the  laft  exploit 
of  this  moft  cruel  conqueror,  wdio  died  in  1227,  as  he 
marched  to  complete  the  deftruftion  of  the  Chinefe.  See 
the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  17-20. 

The  Mogul  empire,  at  the  death  of  Gengis  Khan,  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  prodigious  traft  of  country  ;  being  more 
than  1800  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  1000  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
princes,  however,  were  ftill  infatiable,  and  puflied  on  their 
conquefts  on  all  Tides.  Oktay  was  acknowledged  emperor 
after  Gengis  Khan ;  and  had  under  his  immediate  go¬ 
vernment  Mogulftan  (the  country  of  the  Moguls  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called),  Kitay,  and  the  countries  eaftward  to  the 
Tartarian  Tea.  Jagaty,  his  brother,  governed  under  him 
a  great  part  of  the  weftern  conquefts.  The  country  of  the 
Kipjacks,  and  others  to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft,  north 
and  north-weft,  were  governed  by  Batu  or  Patu  the  fon 
of  Juji,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  wars  ;  while  Tuli  or 
Toley,  another  fon  of  Gengis  Khan,  had  Cliorafan,  Per¬ 
fia,  and  what  part  of  India  was  conquered.  On  the  eaft 
fide  the  Mogul  arms  were  ftill  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  not 
only  the  empire  of  Kitay,  but  the  fouthern  part  of  China, 
was  conquered,  as  already  related  under  that  article.  On 
the  weft  fide  matters  continued  much  in  the  fame  way 
till  the  year  1254,  when  Magu,  or  Menkho,  the  fourth 
khan  of  the  Moguls,  raifed  a  great  army,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Hulaku  or  Hulagu,  to  extend  his  domi¬ 
nions  weftward.  In  1255  he  entered-  Iran,  where  he 
fuppreffed  the  Iftnaelians  or  Affaffms,  of  whom  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Assassins,  (vol.  ii.) 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  advanced  to  Bagdad,  which 
he  took,  and  cruelly  put  the  caliph  to  death,  treating  the 
city  with  no  more  lenity  than  the  Moguls  ulually  treated 
thofe  which  fell  into  their  hands.  Every  thing  xvas  put 
to  fire  and  fword  ;  and  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  number  of  flain,  it  is  faid,  amounted  to  1,600,000. 
The  next  year  he  invaded  Syria ;  the  city  of  Damafcus 
w'as  delivered  up,  and,  as  it  made  no  refiftance,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  fpared  ;  but,  Aleppo  being  taken  by  ftorm, 
a  greater  daughter  enfued  there  than  had  taken  place  at 
Bagdad,  even  the  children  in  their  cradles  being  mur¬ 
dered.  Some  cities  of  this  country  i-evolted  the  next 
year,  or  the  year  after  ;  but,  falling  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moguls,  they  were  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants 
butchered  without  mercy,  or  carried  into  flavery. 

Hulaku  died  in  1264,  and  at  his  death  we  may  fix  the 
greateft  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  now  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  excepting 
part  of  Hindooftan,  Siam,  Pegu,  Cochin-china,  and  a  few 
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of  the  countries  of  Lefler  Afia,  which  had  not  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  them ;  and  during  all  thefe  vaft  conquefts  no 
Mogul  army  had  ever  been  conquered,  except  one  by  Ja- 
loloddin,  as  mentioned  under  the  article  Hindoostan. 
From  this  period,  however,  the  empire  began  to  decline. 
The  ambition  of  the  khans  having  prompted  them  to  in¬ 
vade  the  kingdoms  of  Japan  and  Cochin-china,  they  were 
miferably  diiappointed  in  their  attempts,  and  loll  a  great 
number  of  men.  The  fame  bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in 
Hindoollan  ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  this  mighty  empire 
broke  into  feveral  fmaller  ones.  The  governors  of  Perfia, 
being  of  the  family  of  Gengis  Khan,  owned  no  allegi¬ 
ance  to  any  luperior ;  thofe  of  Tartary  did  the  fame.  The 
Chinefe  threw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  thus  the  continent  of 
Alia  wore  much  the  fame  face  that  it  had  done  before 
Gengis  Khan  began  his  conquefts. 

The  fucceffors  of  Hulaku  reigned  in  Perfia  till  the  year 
1335  >  but  that  year  Abufaid  Khan,  the  eighth  from  Hu¬ 
laku,  dying,  the  affairs  of  that  country  fell  into  confufton 
for  want  of  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Gengis  Khan  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  throne.  The  empire,  therefore,  was  divided 
among  a  great  number  of  petty  princes  who  fought  againft 
each  other  almoft  without  intermiftion,  till,  in  the  year 
1 369,  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  thefe  princes,  hav¬ 
ing  conquered  a  number  others,  was  crowned  at  Ealkh, 
with  the  pompous  title  of  Sahcb  Karan  ;  that  is,  “  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Age,  and  Conqueror  of  the  World.”  As  he 
had  juft  before  taken  that  city,  and  deftroyed  one  of  his 
1110ft  formidable  rivals  who  had  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  it,  the 
new  emperor  began  his  reign  with  beheading  lbme  of  the 
inhabitants,  imprifoning  others,  burning  their  houfes, 
and  felling  the  women  and  children  for  llaves.  In  1370 
he  crofted  the  Sihun,  made  war  on  the  Getes,  and  attacked 
Charazm.  Next  year  he  granted  a  peace  to  his  enemies  ; 
but  two  years  after  he  again  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Getes,  and  by  the  year  1379  had  fully  conquered  that 
country  as  well  as  Chorafan  ;  and  from  that  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  extend  his  conquefts  in  much  the  fame  manner 
as  Gengis  Khan  had  done,  though  with  left  cruelty.  In 
1387  he  had  reduced  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  all  Perfia; 
the  conqueft  of  which  laft  was  completed  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Ifpahan,  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
flaughtered  on  account  of  a  fedition  raifed  by  fome  rafh 
or  evil-difpofed  perfons.  See  the  article  Persia. 

After  the  reduction  of  Perfia,  Timur  turned  his  arms 
northward  and  weftvvard,  fubduing  all  the  countries  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  took  the  city  of  Bagdad  ;  l’ubdued 
Syria;  and,  having  ravaged  great  part  of  Ruflia,  returned 
to  Perfia  in  1396,  where  he  l'plendidly  feafted  his  whole 
army.  In  1398  he  invaded  Iiindooftan,  crofted  the  In¬ 
dus  on  the  17th  of  September,  reduced  feveral  fortrefles, 
and  made  a  vaft  number  of  captives.  However,  as  he 
was  afraid  that,  in  cafe  of  any  emergency,  thefe  prifoners 
might  take  part  with  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
foldiers  to  put  all  their  Indian  llaves  to  death;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  inhuman  order,  more  than  100,000 
of  thefe  poor  wretches  were  flaughtered  in  left  than  an 
hour. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  Timur  was  met  by 
the  Indian  army;  whom,  after  a  defperate  battle,  he  de¬ 
feated  with  great  daughter,  and  foon  after  took  the  city 
of  Delhi  the  capital  of  the  country,  as  related  under  the 
article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  30. 

After  this,  Timur  marched  into  the  different  provinces 
of  Hindooftan,  every-where  defeating  the  Indians  who  op- 
pofed  him,  and  flaughtering  the  Ghebers,  or  worlhippers 
of  fire.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  fet  out  on  his  return, 
and  on  the  9th  of  May  arrived  at  Samarcand.  In  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  an 
expedition  into  Perfia,  where  affairs  were  in  the  utmoft 
dilorder  on  account  of  the  mifeonduft  of  his  foil,  whom 
he  had  appointed  fovereign  of  that  empire.  Here  Timur 
foon  fettled  matters;  after  which  he  again  fet  out  on  an 
expedition  weft  ward,  reduced  many  places  in  Georgia 
which  had  not  fubmitted  before,  and  invaded  and  con¬ 
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quered  Syria.  At  the  fame  time  he  quarrelled  with  Ba- 
jazet  the  Turkilh  lultan,  then  bulied  in  an  enterprife 
againft  Conftantinople,  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
lucceeded  had  not  Eimur  mterpoled.  The  caufe  of  this 
quariel  at  firft  was,  that  Bajazet  had  demanded  tribute 
from  a  prince  who  was  under  Timur’s  protection,  and  is 
faid  to  have  returned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  Tartar 
ambaffadors  who  were  fent  to  him  on  that  account.  Ti¬ 
mur,  however,  who  was  an  enthufiaft  in  the  caufe  of  Ma- 
hometanifm,  and  conlidered  Bajazet  as  engaged  in  the 
caufe  of  heaven  when  befieging  a  Chriftian  city,  was*  very 
unwilling  to  difturb  him  in  fo  pious  a  work;  and  there- 
fore  undertook  feveral  expeditions  againft  the  princes  ot 
Syria  and  Georgia,  in  order  to  give  the  Turkilh  monarch 
time  to  cool  and  return  to  reafon.  Among  other  places, 
he  again  inverted  the  city  of  Bagdad,  which  had.  cart  off 
its  allegiance  to  him;  and,  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  made 
fuch  a  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  inhabitants,  that  120 
towers  were  ereCted  with  the  heads  of  the  flain.  In  the 
mean  time  Bajazet  continued  to  give  frefh  provocation, 
by  protecting  one  Kara  Yufef  a  robber,  who  had  even  in¬ 
fill  ted  the  caravan  of  Mecca ;  fo  that  Timur  at  length 
refolved  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  fiiltan,  however, 
forefeemg,  the  danger  of  bringing  fuch  a  formidable  ene- 
my  againft  himfelf,  thought  proper  to  alk  pardon,  by  a 
letter,  for  what  was  part,  and  promife  obedience  to  Ti¬ 
mur’s  will  for  the  future.  This  embafly  was  gracioufly 
received  ;  and.  Timur  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  would 
forbear  hoftilities,  provided  Bajazet  would  either  put 
Kara  Yufef  to  death,  fend  him  to  the  Tartar  camp,  or 
expel  him  out  of  his  dominions.  Along  with  the  Turk¬ 
ilh  ambaffadors  he  fent  one  of  his  own ;  telling  Bajazet 
that  he  would  march  into  the  confines  of  Anatolia,  and 
there  wait  his  final  anfwer. 

Though  Bajazet  had  feemed  at  firft  willing  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Timur,  and  to  dread  his  fu perior  power ; 
yet  he  now  behaved  in  fuch  an  unfatisfa&ory  manner, 
that  the  Tartar  monarch  defired  him  to  prepare  for  war; 
upon  which  he  raifed  the  liege  of  Conftantinople,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  met  Timur  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  to  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  accounts,  he  was  treated  with  great  humanity 
and  honour;  while  others  inform  us,  that  he  was  fhut  up 
in  an  iron  cage,  againft  which  he  dafhed  out  his  brains 
the  following  year.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  reftored  to  liberty,  but  died  in  confinement. 

This  viClory  was  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  many 
places  of  the  Lefler  Afia  to  Timur  ;  the  Greek  emperor 
owned  himfelf  his  tributary,  as  did  alfo  the  fultan  of 
Egypt.  After  this,  Timur  once  more  returned  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  which  he  cruelly  ravaged ;  after  which  he  marched 
to  Samarcand,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1405.  Here, 
being  now  an  old  man,  this  mighty  conqueror  began  to 
look  forward  to  that  ftate  which  at  one  time  or  other  is 
the  dread  of  all  living  creatures;  and,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  remorfes  of  his  own  confidence,  he  came  to  the 
following  curious  refolution,  which  he  communicated  to 
his  intimate  friends  ;  namely,  that,  “as  the  vaft  conquefts. 
he  had  made  were  not  obtained  without  Jbme  violence, 
which  had  occafioned  the  dellruftion  of  a  great  number 
of  God’s  creatures,  he  was  refolved,  by  way  of  atone¬ 
ment  for  his  pall  crimes,  to  perform  fome  good  action  ; 
namely,  to  make  war  on  the  infidels,  and  exterminate 
the  idolaters  of  China.”  This  atonement,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  accomplifli ;  for  he  died  the  fame  year  of 
a  burning  fever,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age  and  36th  of 
his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Timur,  his  empire  fell  immediately 
into  great  diforder,  and  the  civil  wars  continued  for  five 
or  fix  years ;  but  at  laft  peace  was  reftored,  by  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Shah  Rukh,  Timur’s  fon,  on  the  throne.  He  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  the  empire  in  its  full  extent,  or  in¬ 
deed  much  above  one  half  of  it;  having  only  Charazm, 
Chorafan,  Candahar,  Perfia,  and  part  of  Hindoollan. 
Neither  was  he  able,  though  a  brave  and  warlike  prince, 

to 
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to  extend  his  dominions,  though  he  tranfmitted  them  to  ftru&ion  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had  erected,  they  were 
Ids  fon  Ulug  Beg.  He  proved  a  wife  arid  learned  mo-  feparated  again  by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  fince, 
narch  ;  and  'is  famous  for  the  aftronomical  tables  which  to  their  mutual  ruin,  been  engaged  in  almoft  perpetual 
lie  caufed  to  be  compofed,  and  which  are  well  known  at  lioftilities.  The  Mongoles ,  properly  fo  called,  compofe 
this  day.  He  was  killed  in  144?  by  his  fon  Abdollatif,  the  one,  and  the  Doerbcen-Oircet  the  other,  of  thefe  na- 
who  fix  months  after  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  fol-  tions.  Doerbcen-Oirset  means  the  “quadruple  alliance;” 
diers.  After  the  death  of  Abdollatif,  Abdollah,  a  grand-  and  is  the  common  appellation  of  four  principal  races, 
fon  of  Shah  Rukh,  feized  the  throne;  but,  after  reigning  viz.  the  Oeloet,  Kho-it,Tummut,  and  Barga-Burat.  The 
one  year,  was  expelled  by  Abufaid  Mirza,  the  grandfon  Oeloet  conftitutes  that  branch  which  in  Weftern  Afia  and 
of  Miran  Shah  the  lbn  of  Timur.  His  reign  was  one  con*  in  Europe  is  known  under  the  name  of  Kaltnucks,  which 
tinued  fcene  of  wars  and  tumults  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  de-  fee  :  the  fecond  Ihoot,  Kho-it,  is  almoft  extinft,  if  we  ex- 
feated  and  taken  prifoner  by  one  Hafian  Beg,  who  put  cept  fome  remains  among  the  Soongares  and  Mongoles  : 
him  to  death  in  1468.  From  this  time  we  may  look  upon  of  the  Tummut,  even  the  place  of  their  prefent  abode  is 
the  empire  of  Timur  as  entirely  difl'olved,  though  his  de-  not  certainly  known  ;  and  the  fourth  ftem,  Barga-Burat, 
fcendants  ftill  reigned  in  Perfia  and  Hindooftan,  the  hat-  which  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  excited  by 
ter  of  which  is  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mogul  Gengis,  took  up  its  refidence  in  the  mountains  about  the 
Empire.  Baikal,  has,  with  all  its  branches,  ever  fince  the  coriqueft 

On  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  monarch,  his  fon  of  Siberia,  been  under  the  Ruffian  fovereignty.  The 
Babr  or  Baber  fucceeded  him.  This  prince  reigned  over  Mongoles  comprehend  the  remainder  of  that  people  who 
a  kingdom  compofed  generally  of  the  provinces  fituated  were  driven  out  of  China  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
between  the  Indus  and  Samarcand.  Being  difpoftelfed  of  the  dynafty  of  Ming,  and  are  at  prefent  for  the  moft  part 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Ulbecs,  he  de-  under  the  Mandfhoo  l'overeigns  of  that  empire;  though 
termined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hindooftan,  whofe  diftradted  a  fmall  portion  of  them  own  the  Ruffian  fceptre.  Since^ 
ftate  under  Ibrahim  II.  in  1516,  encouraged  his  hopes  of  the  demolition  of  the  Soongarian  authority,  and  the  re- 
conqueft.  His  firft  expedition  from  Cabul,  where  he  re-  ftoration  of  peace  in  the  Mongoley,  they  have  inhabited 
lided,  acrofs  the  Indus,  was  undertaken  in  1518;  this  was  the  fpacious  region  between  Siberia  and  China  Proper, 
fucceeded  by  four  others,  and  in  the  fifth  (A.  D.  1 515),  he  from  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to  the  Soongarey  ;  and  at  prefent 
defeated  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dy-  there  is  fcarcely  any  difcernible  difference  between  the 
nafty  of  Lodi.  He  reigned  only  five  years  in  Hindooftan,  yellow  Mongoles,  living  from  remote  ages  under  the  Chi- 
chiefly  employing  himfelf  in  the  redudtion  of  the  eaftern  nefe  proteftion,  and  the  former  Gengifes,  or  Kalkas- 
provinces.  It  was  in  the  perfon  of  Baber  that  the  line  of  Mongoles. 

Tamerlane  firft  mounted  the  throne  of  Hindooftan  ;  and  When  Siberia  was  conquered  by  the  Ruffians  at  the  be¬ 
lt  was  in  that  of  Akbar,  his  grandfon,  that  it  was  efta-  ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  Mongoles,  or 
blifhed.  The  conqueft  of  their  anceftor,  about  a  century  Moguls,  were  ftill  a  numerous  and  free  people,  governed 
and  a  half  before,  had  no  fhare  in  effecting  the  prefent  fet-  by  their  own  khans_,  under  whole  fovereignty  were  alfo 
tlement-  Baber  was,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  feveral  Siberian  nations.  At  firft  they  fubmitted  to  the 
dynafty  ;  and  from  this  event  Hindooftan  derived  the  ap-  Ruffian  arms ;  foon  afterwards  they  regained  their  liberty, 
pe'lation  of  the  “  Mogul  Empire.”  and  even  granted  fupport  to  feveral  nations  of  Siberia  in 

The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  fince  their  firft  efta-  their  refiftance  to  that  power.  In  their  inteftine  wars 

blifhment  on  the  throne,  eagerly  purfued  the  conqueft  of  with  the  Kalmucks,  they  were  generally  conquerors,  with 
the  Deccan,  not  confidering  that  this  region,  which  pof-  the  lofs,  however,  of  one  race  after  the  other.  Their  fre- 
feffed  ample  refources  within  itfelf,  and  innumerable  ad-  quent  and  bloody  wars  with  China  were  ftill  more  unfor- 
vantages  in  point  of  fecurity  from  an  enemy  without,  was  tunate  in  their  iifue,  as  their  perpetual  feuds  finally  ter- 
allo  lituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  capital,  as  to  hold  minated  in  a  complete  fubjugation.  At  prefent  they  are 
out  to  its  viceroy  the  temptation  of  independence  when-  not  in  a  condition  to  liberate  themfelves  from  the  yoke  ; 
ever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered.  Perhaps,  fays  though  they  have  preferved  their  paternal  feat,  and  often- 
major  Rennell,  if  the  Deccan  had  been  originally  left  to  it-  fibly  live  under  the  government  of  their  own  hereditary 
felf,  the  pofterity  of  Timur  might  ftill  have  fwayed  the  princes.  The  Moguls,  who  now  form  a  part  of  the  inha- 
fceptre  ot  Hindooftan.  In  procefs  of  time  the  Mogul  em-  bitants  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  withdrew  themfelves  in  the 
pire  became  merely  nominal ;  and  the  emperors  were  re-  feventeenth  century  from  the  Chinele  dominions,  and  put 
garded  as  of  no  political  confequence,  otherwife  than  as  themfelves  under  the  Ruffian  fupremacy  ;  but  this  fecef- 
their  names  and  perfons  were  made  ufe  of  by  different  fion  was  reftrained  by  a  border-treaty  entered  into  in  the 
parties  to  forward  their  own  views.  The  Mogul  empire  eighteenth  century  between  Ruffia  and  China,  the  former 
attained  its  full  meafure  of  extent  under  the  reign  of  Au-  ftipulating  not  to  give  admittance  any  more  to  Mongolian 
rungzebe.  In  this  empire  many  parts  of  it  were  icoo  runaways.  The  Ruffian  Mongoles  inhabit  the  regions 
miles  diftant  from  the  feat  of  government ;  and  according-  about  the  Selenga,  in  the  Irkutikoi  diftridt  of  the  govern- 
ly  its  hiltory  is  one  continued  leffon  to  l'overeigns,  not  to  ment  of  Irkutlk  ;  their  dwelling-place  extending  from  the 
gral'p  at  too  much  dominion,  and  to  mankind  to  circum-  i22d  to  the  125th  degree  of  longitude,  and  between  the 
fcribe  the  undertakings  of  their  rulers.  ReimelVs Memoirs,  50th  and  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  confift  of 
Inlrod.  See  Hindoostan.  fevenftems,and  thefe  of  twenty  families  or  aymaclis,  which. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Grand  Mongolian  or  Mogul  em-  by  the  enumeration  of  the  year  1766,  comprifed,  befides 

pire  of  the  Gengifes  began  alfo  the  epocha  of  their  de-  219  baptized,  6918  males. 

cline:  their  dillolution  into  Ifnaller  ftates,  which  parted  The  vaftcountryoftheMongoles, or  Moguls, isbounded 

again  into  fmaller  ftill,  and  were  then  reduced  to  fubjec-  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the  eaft  by  Eaftern  Chinele 
tion,  at  length  brought  about  a  divifion  into  Items  and  Tartary,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Great  Wall  and  Leao-tong, 
hordes, and,  confequently,  a  complete  retrogradation  from  and  on  the  w-eft  by  Independent  Tartary.  It  was  partly 
the  ftate  of  civilization  to  the  condition  of  raw  unculti-  from  thefe  dry  deferts  that  thole  conquerors  iflued,  who 
vated  man.  We  have  Ihown,  that  many  centuries  ago  made  all  Ana  tremble.  The  Mogul  nation  is  lub-divided 
the  Moguls  were  divided  into  two  leading  nations,  whole  into  a  multitude  of  others,  who  all  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
partiticn  might  be  owing  either  to  national  circum-  guage,  called  the  Mogul  language,  comprehending  l'eve- 
ftances,  or  t<5  a  natural  feparation  by  mountains,  and  af-  ral  dialedts  underftood  by  one  another.  Thele  have  nei- 
terwnrds  kept  up  by  the  leparate  interefts  of  their  princes,  ther  towns,  villages,  nor  houfes  ;  they  form  themfelves 
or  from  a  national  enmity  occafioned  by  perpetual  difien-  into  wandering  hordes,  and  live  under  plain  tents,  which 
lions.  Thele  two  nations  were  brought  to  an  union  into  they  tranfport  from  one  place  to  another,  according  to 
one  common  ftate  by  the  great  Gengis;  but,  on  the  de-  the  temperature  of  the  different  leafons,  or  the  wants  of 

their 
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their  flocks ;  they  pafs  the  fummer  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  the  winter  at  the  foot  of  fome  mountain,  or  little  hill, 
which  fhelters  them  from  the  fharp  north  wind.  Each  of 
thefe  tribes  has  its  refpeftive  limits,  nor  can  they  go  be¬ 
yond  them  without  being  thought  to  commit  an  aft  of 
hoflility.  They  are  naturally  clownilh,  and  dirty  in  their 
drefs,  as  well  as  in  their  tents,  where  they  live  amidft  the 
clung  of  their  flocks,  which,  when  dried,  they  burn  as  fuel. 
Enemies  to  labour,  they  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  food 
fupplied  by  their  flocks  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of 
■  cultivating  the  earth  ;  they  negleft  agriculture  more  from 
pride,  alleging  that  “  the  grafs  w'as  for  beafts,  and  beafts 
for  man.”  The  men  hunt  the  numerous  beafts,  and  game, 
that  roam  through  their  vaft  wilds  ;  the  women  tan  lea¬ 
ther,  dig  the  culinary  roots,  prepare  the  winter  proviiions 
dried  or  falted,  and  diftil  the  koutnifs,  or  fpirit  of  mares’ 
milk.  In  fummer  they  live  only  on  milk,  tiling,  without 
diftinftion,  that  of  the  cow,  mare,  ewe,  goat,  and  camel. 
Before  they  diftil  their  four  milk,thofe  of  better  condition 
mix  with  it  fome  of  the  flefli  of  their  Iheep,  which,  as  well 
as  the  milk,  has  been  left  to  ferment.  This  liquor  is  ftrong 
and  nourilhing  ;  and  their  molt  voluptuous  orgies  confilt 
in  getting  drunk  with  it.  Mead  and  brandy  are  now 
great  favourites  with  them. 

No  people  of  Alia  are  fo  ftrikingly  diftinguilhed  by  their 
phyliognomy  and  the  figure  of  the  Ikull  as  the  Mongols. 
They  exhibit  almoft  as  w'ide  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
conformation  of  man,  as  the  negroes  in  Africa  ;  and  it  is 
truly  remarkable,  that  this  call  of  countenance  is  almoft 
indelible  even  by  long  intermixture  with  other  nations  ; 
and  that,  where  this  Angularity  once  prevails,  it  can  lcarce- 
ly  ever  be  eradicated.  A  Mongol  might  marry  an  European 
woman  in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and  his  latell  defcendants 
would  nevertlielels  retain  the  features  of  Mongols,  as 
abundance  of  examples  in  Rufiia  atteft.  The  charafterif- 
tics  of  this  phyliognomy  are  the  corners  of  the,  eyes  next 
to  the  nofe  running  back  rather  obliquely,  and  complete¬ 
ly  filled  up ;  fmall  eye-brows,  black,  and  but  little  arched  ; 
a  remarkably-broad  but  at  the  fame  time  fmall  and  flat 
nofe;  prominent  cheek-bones;  round  face  and  head. 
The  ears  are  large,  and  Hand  out  from  the  head  ;  the  lips 
broad  and  thick ;  and  the  chin  Ihort.  A  beard  compofed 
of  detached  ftrong  hairs,  which  loon  grow  grey,  and  en¬ 
tirely  fall  oft’  in  advanced  age,  is  like  wife  a  peculiarity  of 
this  nation.  The  Mongols  are  for  the  reft  of  middle  lize  ; 
the  women  may  be  pronounced  fmall,  but  yet  they  are  de¬ 
licately  fliaped.  There  are  fcarcely  any  cripples  among 
them  ;  but  crooked  legs  and  thighs  are  a  very  common 
perfonal  defeft,  which  arifes  from  the  circumftance  that 
infants  already  in  their  cradle  are  conftantly  placed  aftride 
on  a  kind  of  fpoon,  and,  as  loon  as  they  can  go  alone,  are 
obliged  to  travel  on  horfeback  upon  every  removal  to  a 
frelh  pafturage.  The  (kin  and  complexion  of  the  Mongols 
is  by  nature  tolerably  fair ;  at  lealt  this  is  the  cafe  with 
all  young  children  :  but  the  cuftom  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  whole  children  of  the  male  lex  run  about  ftark  naked 
In  the  fun  and  in  the  Irnoke  of  their  tents,  and  among 
whom  likewife  the  men  generally  lleep  in  fummer  with 
no  other  covering  than  their  undergarment,  occafions 
their  ordinary  colour  to  be  a  fallow  brown.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  white  under  their  clothes ;  and 
among  people  of  quality  you  meet  with  faces  of  a  deli¬ 
cately  fair  complexion,  ftill  further  heightened  by  the 
blacknefs  of  the  hair;  and  which  in  thele  refpefts,  as  well 
as  in  the  features  themfelves,  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
the  figures  in  Chinefe  paintings. 

The  Mongols  lead  a  roving  life,  and  dwell  in  moveable 
felt-tents,  commonly  called  or  kihithas,  (in  Mongol 
gar:)  thefe  are  circular  and  of  different  dimenlions,and  reft; 
upon  lattice-work  about  four  feet  high,  which  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  borders  above  and  below,  but  may  eafily  be 
taken  to  pieces.  The  lkeleton  of  the  habitation,  which 
Hands  upon  this  frame,  is  compofed  of  poles  which  meet 
at  top.  Thefe  are  covered  with  thick  grey  or  white  felt, 
which,  among  the  more  opulent  people,  are  worked  at  the 
borders  with  cords  of  plaited  hair.  They  are  tied  round 
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with  hair-ropes,  which  keep  them  faff,  and  an  opening  is 
left  for  an  entrance,  which  is  clofed  externally  with  a  felt- 
curtain.  A  round  hole  alio  in  the  top  gives  paffage  to  the 
fmoke,  which  rifes  from  a  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
tent.  Thefe  tents,  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
prefer  to  the  Chinefe  houfes,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  in- 
fupportably  warm,  and  noxioufly  damp,  in  fummer.  The 
tents  of  the  nobles  are  hung  with  filk,  and  the  floor  co¬ 
vered  with  Perfian  carpets.  The  houfehold  utenfils  are 
numerous ;  and  in  the  fuperior  tents  are  veffels  of  pew¬ 
ter,  filver,  and  porcelain.  Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  flat 
yellow  bonnet,  which  covers  the  head  that  is  lliaven,  ex¬ 
cept  one  lock,  wide  trowfers,  a  veil  of  light  fluff  with  nar¬ 
row  fieeves,  and  a  girdle,  which  fupports  the  fabre,  knife, 
and  implements  for  fmoking  tobacco.  The  outer  veft- 
ment  is  of  cloth,  or  Ikin,  with  wide  ileeves ;  and  linen  is 
wound  about  the  feet,  over  which  are  drawn  bulkins  of 
leather,  generally  black  or  yellow.  Shirts  are  unknown. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  the  fame;  but,  inftead  of  the 
outer  garment,  they  wear  a  gown  without  fleeves.  The 
fkins,  which  they  ufe  for  clothing,  are  generally  thofe  of 
flieep  ;  the  wool  fide  being  inmoft,  and  the  Ikin  on  the  out- 
fide.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  whitening  thefe  Ikins.  .But  thefe  fkins,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  prepared,  exhale  a  ftrong  and  difagreeabie 
fmell,  on  which  account  they  are  called  by  the  Chinefe 
Tfao-tatfe,  Stinking  Tartars.  The  hair  of  the  females  is 
long,  and  plaited  in  treffes. 

When  pafturage  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  ftrike  their 
tents,  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  the  year,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fummer  to  the  northern,  and  in  the  winter 
to  the  fouthern,  wilds.  The  herds,  men,  women,  and 
children,  form  a  regular  proceflion  ;  and  are  followed  by 
the  girls,  finging  with  harmony  and  fpirit.  The  amufe- 
ments  of  thefe  jovial  wanderers  confift  of  races  on  horfe¬ 
back,  in  which  even  the  girls  excel ;  archery,  wreftling, 
pantomime,  dances,  and  the  longs  of  the  young  women, 
generally  accompanied  by  the  lute,  viol,  and  pipe ;  the 
themes  of  their  ditties  being  tales  of  chivalry,  and  amo¬ 
rous  adventures  ;  but  the  melody  is  harfh  and  difmal. 
Cards  are  not  unknown ;  but  the  favourite  game  is  chefs. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  princes  and  chief  men  are  burned 
with  many  folemnities;  and  the  tombs  are  fometimes 
walled,  and  ornamented  with  high  poles  and  fantaftic  dra¬ 
pery.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  and 
trade  only  by  barter.  Such  alfo,  with  fome  ihades  of  dif¬ 
ference,  are  the  manners  of  the  Tartars  and  Mandfhoos. 
In  the  Mogul  language  there  are  many  books  written  in 
the  various  countries  to  which  their  wide  conquefts  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  to  the 
worfhip  of  Fo.  For  their  lamas  they  entertain  the  moll 
fuperftitious  veneration  ;  though  thefe  are  clownilh,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  licentious,  priefts,  yet  to  them  they  attribute 
the  power  of  calling  down  hail  or  rain  ;  and  to  them  tjiey 
give  the  molt  valuable  of  their  effefts  in  return  for  prayers, 
which  they  go  about  reciting  from  tent  to  tent.  Thefe 
people  are  very  devout ;  and  continually  wear  hanging  at 
their  necks  a  kind  of  chaplet,  over  which  they  day  their 
prayers. 

All  the  Moguls  are  governed  by  khans,  or  particular 
princes  independent  one  of  the  other,  but  all  fubjeft  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  whom  they  confider  as  the  grand 
khan  of  the  Tartars.  When  the  Mandlhoos  fubdued  China, 
they  conferred  on  the  moll  powerful  of  the  Mogul  princes 
the  titles  of  vang,  peile,  peize,  and  cong,  which  correfpond 
to  our  titles  of  king,  duke,  count,  and  marquis ;  each  of 
them  had  a  revenue  afligned  him,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
appointments  of  the  Mandflioo  lords  at  Pekin.  The  em¬ 
peror  fettled  the  limits  of  their  refpeftive  territories,  and 
appointed  the  laws  according  to  which  they  are  at  prefen t 
governed.  Thefe  tributary  khans  have  not  the  power  of 
condemning  their  fubjefts  to  death,  nor  of  depriving  them 
of  their  poffeflions  :  the  two  cafes  of  death  and  confilcation 
being  relerved  for  the  fupreme  tribunal  eftablilhed  at  Pe¬ 
kin  for  the  affairs  of  the  Moguls,  to  which  every  indivi- 
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dual  may  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  his  prince,  who  is 
obliged  to  appear  in  perfon  whenever  he  is  cited. 

All  the  Mogul  nations  under  the  Chinefe  government, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  clofing  para¬ 
graph  of  this  article,  are  divided  into  four  principal  tribes, 
which  are,  the  Moguls  properly  lb  called,  the  Kalkas, 
Ortous,  and  Tartars  of  Kokonor.  The  country  of  the 
Moguls,  according  to  the  map  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  taken 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jefuits,  extends  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues  from  ealt  to  weft,  and  two  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  it  is  inclofed  between  the  country  of  the 
Ortous,  the  Great  Wall,  Eaftern  Tartary,  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalkas  ;  thefe  people  compofe  forty-nine  hi,  or 
ftandards  ;  every  ftandard  comprehending  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  number  of  companies,  each  of  which  confifts  of  150 
heads  of  families  ;  and  each  company  may  be  reckoned  to 
contain  one  thou  fan  d  individuals.  Beiides  thefe  forty- 
nine  ftandards,  there  are  five  others,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  commanded  by 
officers  whom  he  fends  thither. 

The  beft-cultivated  canton  of  all  the  Mogul  territories 
is  the  diftrid  of  Cartching,  near  the  Great  Wall,  where 
the  emperor  every  year  hunts,  and  where  he  has  caufed 
to  be  built  feveral  pleafure-houfes,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Ge-hol.  The  exteniive  domains  in  this  diftrid,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  emperor,  are  let  out  to  farmers  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  kept  by  them  is  immenle.  It  has  been  laid 
that  they  reckoned  there  190,000  fheep,  diftributed  into 
225  flocks,  and  almoft  as  many  oxen  and  cows,  divided 
into  herds,  each  of  which  contained  one  hundred.  The 
number  of  ftallions  there  is  more  confiderable.  Thele 
riches  in  farms,  ftuds,  and  flocks,  make  greater  impreflion 
on  the  minds  of  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  princes,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  much  more  fenfible  of  the  majefty  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  than  all  the  magnificence  of  his  court  at  Pekin.  Anc. 
Univ.  Hift.  vol.xviii.  Toohe's  Raffia,  vol.  i.  Grafter's  China, 
vol.  i.  Klaproth' s  Travels  in  Caucafus  and  Georgia,  1 807,  8. 

MOGULMA'RY,  a  town  of  Bengal:  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Burdwan. 

MOGULPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sehaurunpour :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Se- 
haurunpour. 

MOGULPUR'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  : 
eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bahar. 

MOGULSER'AI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  : 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Benares. — A  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Sirhind  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Sirhind. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Agra  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Kerowly. 

MOGUN'TIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Mentz, 
in  Germany,  where  printing  was  invented. 

MOGUN'TINE,  adj.  Belonging  to  Mentz  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  belonging  to  the  art  of  printing. 

MOGURA'NI,  a  town  of  Walachia:  forty-eight  miles 
north  of  Buchareft. 

MOG'WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,.  in  the  principality  of 
Neifle  :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ottmuchau. 

MOGYES'ZO,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twelve  miles  weft 
of  Tokay. 

MO'HACS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube.  In 
1526,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Hungarians 
under  the  command  of  Louis,  the  laft  king  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Turks  under  Soliman  II.  in  which  Louis  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  the  lofs  of  22,000  men,  and,  after  the  rout, 
was  fuffocated  by  the  fall  of  his  horfe  in  a  muddy  brook. 
In  1687,  another  battle  was  fought  between  the  Chriftians 
commanded  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Turks 
commanded  by  the  Grand  Vizir,  in  which  the  Turks  loft 
10,000  men.  It  is  fifty-fix  miles  weft  of  Zegedin,  and 
thirty-fix  north-weft  of  Bacs.  Lat.  46.2.N.  Ion.  18.44.  E. 

MOHA'DAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  :  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Madian. 

MOHA'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar:  thirty- 
one  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Nagpour. 

MOHA'IR,  f.  [moiuure,  Fr.  from  majacar,  Arab.]  The 
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hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  frequent  about  Angora  in  Turkey  ? 
the  inhabitants  of  which  city  are  all  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  camblets  matte  of  this  hair.  See  Capra 
Angorenfis.~-Some  give  the  name  mohair  to  the  camblets 
or  fluffs  made  of  this  hair  :  of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  fmooth  and  plain,  the  other  watered  like  tabbies  : 
the  difference  between  the  two  only  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  callendered,  the  other  not.  There  are  alio 
mohairs  both  plain  and  watered,  whofe  woof  is  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  thread.  Chambers. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breaft, 

Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chelt ; 

And,  when  flie  fees  her  friend  in  deep  delpair, 

Obferves  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair.  Pope. 

MOHA'IR  KE'Y.  See  Mugeres  Key. 

MOHA'IR  SHELL',  in  conchology,  a  name  given  to 
a  fpecies  of  voluta,  which  feems  of  a  clofely  and  finely 
reticulated  texture,  and  refembles  on  the  furface  a  piece 
of  mohair,  or  a  very  dole  filkworm’s  web. 

MOHALPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  five  miles  north, 
of  Kilhenagur. 

M O H AM'MED AN.  See  Mahometan. 

MOHAN'AN.  See  Moknan. 

MO'HANG-LENG',  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos, 
fo  called  by  the  Chinefe  j  Mohang,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  fignifying  town.  It  is  of  confiderable  extent, 
but  only  enclofed  with  a  palifade ;  on  the  weft  are  large 
forefts,  and  feveral  rivers.  This  city  ftands  on  both  lides 
of  a  river  called  Meinam-Tai,  which,  by  the  Chinefe  ac¬ 
counts,  joins  the  river  of  Siam.  Filli  is  rare ;  but  buffalo 
and  venifon  are  common  in  the  markets. 

MOHANOO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee:  thirty-three  miles  weft  of  Chanderee. 

MOIIAS'CAR.  See  Mascar. 

MOHASS'IL,  J'.  formerly  called  Difterdar,  an  officer 
at  Aleppo,  reckoned  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  city  in  the 
civil  line,  and  who,  on  the  demile  of  the  baffiaw,  is  by 
the  divan  ulually  appointed  Mutjillcm,  or  temporary  go¬ 
vernor,  till  orders  come  the  Porte.  He  is  farmer-general 
of  the  land-tax,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  capitation- tax ;  on 
which  account  he  is  obliged  to  retain  a  number  of  fubor- 
dinate  officers  difperfed  in  the  province.  He  exercifes  a 
limited  judicial  power  in  matters  of  revenue,  and  has  a 
prifon  in  his  own  palace.  The  Mohaflil’s  influence  is 
confiderable :  he  lives  fplendidiy,  and  is  much  courted 
by  the  agas  or  land-renters,  as  well  as  by  the  merchants. 
He  is,  from  his  office,  one  of  the  members  of  the  divan, 
or  council. 

MOHAU'N,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Lucknow. 

MO'HAWK,  Indians  fo  called  from  the  river  Mo¬ 
hawk;  chiefly  refiding  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Mohawks 
were  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  be  the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy.  They  were 
formerly  very  powerful,  and  had  their  habitation  on  Mo¬ 
hawk  river.  As  they  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  John- 
fon  family,  a  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Canada  with  fir 
John  Johnlon  as  early  as  the  year  1776.  About  300  of 
this  nation  now  refide  in  Upper  Canada. 

MO'HAWK  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  Fredericklburg,  Upper 
Canada,  which  lies  oppolite  to  Mohawk’s  Settlement,  and 
dole  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apannac. 

MO'HAWK  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  New  York,  which 
riles  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Stanwix,  about  eight 
miles  from  Black  or  Sable  River,  a  water  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  runs  fouthwardly  twenty  miles  to  the  fort,  then  eaft- 
ward  no  miles,  and,  after  receiving  many  tributary 
ftreams,  falls  into  Hudibn’s  River  by  three  mouths,  oppo- 
lite  to  Lonlinburgh  and  Troy,  from  feven  to  ten  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  fine  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
from  Schenedady,  nearly  or  quite  to  its  fource ;  and  the 
opening  of  this  navigation,  by  means  of  the  locks  and 
canals  round  the  Little  Falls,  completed  in  1795,  is  very 
advantageous  to  the  commerce  ot  the  ftate.  A  fnore  of 
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at  lead  one  thouland  miles  in  length  is  thus  wafhed  by 
boatable  waters,  exclufive  of  all  the  great  lakes ;  and 
many  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  tillage-land,  rapidly 
fettling,  are  accommodated  with  water-communications 
for  conveying  their  produce  to  market.  The  intervals 
on  both  fides  of  this  river,  of  various  widths,  are  fome  of 
the  riched  and  bed  lands  in  the  world  ;  and  are  diftri- 
buted  into  farms,  which  are  occupied  and  cultivated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Dutch  people,  whole  agricultural  praftice  ad¬ 
mits  of  great  improvement,  as  they  negleft  to  employ 
the  manure  of  their  barns  in  the  culture  of  their  land. 
The  banks  of  this  river  were  formerly  thickly  fettled 
with  Indians;  and,  at  the  period  when  Albany  was  fil'd 
fettled,  it  is  faid  that  at  Scheneftady  there  were  800  war¬ 
riors,  and  that  300  warriors  fubfided  within  a  fpace  now 
occupied  by  a  fingle  farm.  About  three  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Hudfon,  the  river  is  about  one  thou- 
fand  feet  wide ;  the  rock  over  which  it  pours,  as  over  a 
mill-dam,  extends  from  fouth-wed  to  north-ead,  almod 
in  a  line  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  is 
about  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and,  including 
the  defcent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  fixty  or  feventy 
feet.  About  a  mile  below  the  falls  is  a  handfome  bridge ; 
and  immediately  below  the  bridge  the  river  divides  into 
three  branches,  which  form  feveral  large  illands. 

MO'HAWK  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  New  Hampfhire,  which 
runs  into  the  Connecticut  in  lat.  44.  53.  N.  Ion.  71.  25.  W. 

MO'HAWK  RIV'ER,  or  Cookoua'co,  a  branch  of 
Delaware- river,  which,  after  it  mingles  with  the  Popach- 
ton  branch,  is  called  Delaware. 

MO'HAWK  TOW'N,  formerly  a  town  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  of  the  lame  name,  in  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  fituated  in  a  very  fertile  country.  It  was 
abandoned  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  in  1780. 

MO'HAWK  VIL'LAGE,  or  Town,  on  the  Grand 
River,  or  Oufe,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  the  principal  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  traft  purchafed  from  the 
MifTalTaga  nation  by  his  prefent  majedy,  on  account  of 
their  loyalty  and  attachment  during  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  lod  their  poffelfions  on  the  Mohawk 
river.  This  trail  is  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  twelve 
wide,  interfered  by  Grand  River,  from  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Erie  upwards.  The  village  is  beautifully  fituated, 
has  a  neat  church  with  a  deeple,  a  fchool-lioufe,  and  a 
council-houle  ;  and  not  far  from  it  a  grid  and  a  faw  mill. 
Thefe  buildings  have  for  the  mod  part  been  erefted  by 
government,  which  pays  a  miller,  fchoolmader,  and  black- 
imith,  for  their  fervices  at  the  village ;  and  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gofpel  makes  an  allowance  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  edabliihed  church  for  occafional  vilits  to 
thele  tribes.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  tranflated  into  the  Mohawk  language,  and  printed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Six-Nation  Indians.  In  1800,  this 
nation,  the  Seneca  and  Oneida  pagans,  revived  their  cuf- 
tom  of  facrificing  white  dogs  to  their  gods,  which  had 
been  neglected  for  thirty  years,  under  a  notion  that  the 
negleft  of  this  lacrifice  had  been  one  caufe  of  their  va¬ 
rious  misfortunes. 

MOHAW'RY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  :  forty-five  miles  wed  of  Chanderee. 

MOHEGAN',  Indians  in  Connecticut,  between  Nor¬ 
wich  and  New  London. 

MOHEL'NICE.  See  Muglitz. 

MOHEL'NO,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Znaym. 

MOHERNAN'DO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile : 
ten  miles  north  of  Guadalajara. 

MOHE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne:  fixteen  miles  fouth-wed  of  Sarlat. 

MOHER'RY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  twenty  miles  fouth-wed  of  Ganjam. 

MOHGONG',  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-ead  of  Dumdah, 
MOHIC'CONS,  Indians  inhabiting  a  branch  of  the 
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Sufquehannah.  Some  of  them  abide  near  Sandufky,  and 
others  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Mulkingum. 

MOHI'LA,  one  of  the  Comora  illands  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  between  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  continent 
of  Africa.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  good  road  for 
fiiips,  and  is  faid  to  be  fertile.  It  is  fubjeft  to  a  fultan, 
whole  children  lhare  his  authority  as  viceroys  over  dif¬ 
ferent  didrifts  of  the  idand;  they  all  take  the  title  of 
fultan,  though  fubordinate  to  the  authority  of  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  each  of  them  has  his  guards,  his  crown,  his 
fceptre,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  royalty,  with  a 
numerous  court.  The  fultan  never  appears  without  being 
attended  by  twenty  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  on  thefe  occalions  he  is  clad  in  a  long  robe  of  flriped 
calico,  wl;ich  hangs  from  his  flioulders  to  his  feet,  with  a 
turban  on  his  head.  The  people  alfo  generally  wear  long 
garments  of  a  fimilar  duff;  they  continually  chew  the 
areka,  or  beetle-nut,  like  the  Indians  of  the  Ead,  to 
whom  they  bear  a  great  refemblance  in  their  manners  and 
aftions.  Lat.  12.  30.  S.  Ion.  43.  50.  E. 

MOHILL',  a  pod-town  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Ire¬ 
land  :  feventy-eight  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Dublin. 

MOHIL'NA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  forty- 
four  miles  north  of  Zytomires. 

MO'HILOF,  a  large  and  drong  city  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Lithuania,  and  palatinate  of  Mfciflau.  It  is 
well  built,  populous,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade.  Near 
this  place  the  Swedes  obtained  a  great  viftory  over  the 
Ruffians  in  1707. 

MO'HILOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw:  fixty  miles  fouth-wed  of  Braclaw. 

MOHL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Ilolllein :  five  miles 
north-north-ead  of  Pinnenberg. 

MO'HLA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hen- 
neberg  :  five  miles  ead  of  Salzungen. 

MO'HLENKAMP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holdein  s 
feven  miles  north-wed  of  Neudadt. 

MOHN,  called  by  the  Edhonians  Mulioma,  which  lite¬ 
rally  fignifies  “  the  Land  of  Boils  and  Sores,”  an  ifland 
of  the  Baltic,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  drait, 
called  the  Great  Sound,  about  two  Swedilh  miles  over  in 
its  broaded  part,  and  near  a  mile  where  it  is  narrowed  j 
the  tranfport  being  made  in  fummer  by  large  boats  called 
prames.  Boats  of  a  fimilar  kind  pafs  between  Mohn  and 
Oefel,  acrofs  the  Little  Sound,  which  bears  fome  refem¬ 
blance  to  a  lpacious  haven.  Mohn  lies  to  the  fouth-welt 
of  Oefel,  forming  a  parifli  of  itfelf,  with  its  own  church 
and  preacher.  Near  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  dands  the  church.  Many  of  the  boors  live  here 
comfortably;  having  a  little  portion  of  fored,  which,  as 
alfo  their  hay-fields,  are  inclofed  by  a  wall  of  dones.  As 
a  flicker  from  dorms,  to  which  thefe  feas  are  fubjeft, 
fome  have  their  houfes  built  in  the  midd  of  thefe  little 
thickets.  Not  only  acorns  and  bilberries,  but  alfo  wild 
nuts  and  crab-apples,  grow  here,  of  which  lad  the  boors 
make  a  tolerably-well-taded  cider;  and  in  the  farms  they 
ufe  them  alfo  for  fwine-wafh.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  ifland  meafures  about  95  verds,  or  63  miles.  The 
pailage  over  the  Great  Sound  in  dimmer  is  made  with 
oars  in  about  four  hours,  but  with  a  fail  and  fair  wind 
in  lefs  than  two.  To  Mohn  belong  two  fmall  illands ; 
one  lying  towards  the  north,  and  quite  uninhabited,  is 
merely  a  hay-field  for  the  boors  of  Mohn  ;  the  other  lies 
nearly  between  Oefel  and  Mohn  in  the  Little  Sound,  and 
is  occupied  by  three  boors.  On  Mohn  is  a  large  dagnant 
lake,  from  which  a  canal  has  been  made  into  the  fea. 
Tooke's  Huff.  Emp. 

MO'HO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Afangaro. 

MO'HOCK,  f.  The  name  of  a  cruel  nation  of  America, 
(fee  Mohawk,)  given  to  ruffians  who  infelled,  or  rather 
were  imagined  to  infed,  the  dreets  of  London. — In  your 
fpeculation  of  Wednelday  lad,  you  have  given  us  fome 
account  of  that  worthy  iociety  of  brutes,  the  mo/wchs; 
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wherein  you  have  particularly  fpecified  the  ingenious  per¬ 
formances  of  the  lion-tippers,  the  dancing-mailers,  and 
the  tumblers.  Spectator,  N°  33s. 

MOHR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Hoya: 
five  miles  well  of  Hoya. 

MOHRAU',  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neifle,  near  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  twenty-eight  miles 
fouth  of  Neiffe. 

MOHRAU',  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  rifes  near  Bork- 
endorf,  in  the  principality  of  Niefle,  and  runs  into  the 
Billau  near  the  town  of  Mohrau. 

MO'HRENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  -.  three  miles  north  of  Erlang. 

MO'HRIA,  f.  [named  by  D’\  Swartz  after  his  friend 
Dr.  D.  M.  //.  Mohr,  of  Kiel,  the  coadjutor  of  profellbr 
Weber  in  feveral  excellent  botanical  publications,  parti¬ 
cularly  refpefting  the  clafs  Cryptogamia.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  filices,  or  ferns. 

Mohria  thurifraga,  or  incenfe-fern,  the  only  fpecies 
delcribed,  appears  to  be  our  Adiantum  caffrorum,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 5. 

MO'HRIN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cullrin,  and  eighteen  fouth-well 
.  of  Baerwalde.  Lat.  5a.  54.  N.  Ion.  14..  31.  E. 

MOHRUN'GEN,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  fituated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  al- 
moll  furrounds  it.  As  this  little  town  lies  in  the  road 
to  Poland,  it  is  much  frequented  by  Itrangers.  In  the 
year  1697,  it  was  entirely  detlroyed  by  fire  ;  but  has  fince 
been  rebuilt  to  greater  advantage.  The  old  caftle  was 
formerly  a  convent,  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
together  with  the  town  mull  have  fullered  greatly  in  the 
many  wars  in  which  thofe  knights  were  concerned.  In 
3410,  it  was  taken  by  the  Poles;  and,  in  1461,  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Teutonic  knights;  but,  in  1520,  it  was 
burnt  by  the  former.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  fouth-fouth- 
well  of  Koniglberg,  and  fifty-lix  foutli-eall  of  Dantzic. 
Lat.  53.  51.  N.  Ion.  19.  51.  E. 

MOHULBUC'TILUM,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  river  Allegany  in  lat.  40.  58.  N.  Ion.  79.  28.W, 

MOHU'N,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Kitch- 
wara :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Budawar. 

MOHU'N,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude :  fixteen 
miles  north-eall  of  Cawnpour. 

MOKUNGUR',  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Narwa. 

MOHU'R,  /’.  A  coin  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  Gold  mohurs, 
fometimes  called  gold  rupees,  are  llruck  at  the  mint  of 
.Calcutta,  as  well  as  Sicca  rupees,  called  filver  rupees; 
fifteen  of  the  latter  are,  by  regulation,  to  pafs  for  one  of 
the  former.  The  value  of  the  gold  mohurs  has  under¬ 
gone  coniiderable  variations  at  different  periods.  At 
prefent  the  weight  of  the  mohur  is  13-28  mafia,  or  1 90-894 
grains,  and  its  finenefs  23!^  carats,  containing  189-462 
grains  of  fine  gold ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  il.  1 3s.  6£d. 
Iterling. 

MOHURBUN'GE,  a  province  of  Hindoollan,  fouth- 
well  of  Bengal. 

MOHIL'NA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weil  of  Minlk. 

MOI'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Cangiano. 

MOJA'BRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Tripoli :  ten  miles 
eall  of  Augela. 

MOJAI'SKE,  a  dillri6l-town  of  Rulfia,  comprehended 
within  the  government  of  Mofcow,  in  the  high  road  be¬ 
tween  Mofcow  and  Smolenlko  ;  70  miles  from  the  former, 
and  216  from  the  latter. 

MOJ  AN',  an  iiland  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Sweden. 
Lat.  39.  22.  N.  Ion.  18. 45.  E. 

MOJA'RA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman:  eighteen  miles  north  of  St.  Salvador  de 
jugui. 

MOIDE'NA,  a  town  of  Bengal;  tw-enty  miles  fouth  of 
Kilhenagur. 
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To  MOI'DER,  v.  a.  To  puzzle ;  to  perplex.  So  ufed 
in  the  north  ol  England.  Dr.  Johnfon  merely  gives,  on 
the  authority  of  Ainfworth,  the  participle  moidered,  which 
is  properly,  he  fays,  moddered  or  mudded,  and  means 
crazed.  By  moddered,  which  however  is  not  an  Englilh 
word,  we  may  fuppofe  an  allulion  to  the  Teut.  moddelen , 
modden,  to  toil  in  the  mud.  In  fome  parts  of  England, 
as  in  Gloucellerlhire  and  Shroplhire,  the  w-ord  is  moiiher, 
or  moyther:  and  means  to  confound ;  to  tire  out ;  to 
dillract.  Todd. 

MOIDIEU',  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Here:  fix  miles  eall  of  Vienne. 

MOIDO'RE,  J'.  [ moeda  cl'oro,  Portuguefe ;  moneta  de 
auro,  Latin  ;  coins  of  gold.]  A  Portugal  coin,  rated  at 
one  pound  feven  fhillings. 

MOIESUR',  a  river  of  Arabia,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  at  Oman. 

MOI'F.TY,  f.  [ moitie ,  Fr.]  Half;  one  of  tw-o  equal 
parts. — This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal  moie¬ 
ties,  the  one  before,  the  other  fince,  the  coming  of  Chrilt; 
that  part  which,  fince  the  coming  of  Chrilt,  partly  hath 
embraced,  and  partly  ihall  embrace,  the  Chriltian  religion, 
we  term  as  by  a  more  proper  name,  the  Church  of  Chrilt. 
Hooker. — The  militia  was  fettled,  a  moiety  of  which  lliould 
be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the 
parliament.  Clarendon. 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  fingle  doom  ;  in  that  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world.  Shahejpeeire. 

Touch’d  with  human  gentlenefs  and  love, 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shaliejpeare. 

MOIGOL'SCHAR,  a  cape  of  Rufiia,  on  the  north-well 
coall  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  72.  40.  N.  Ion.  52.  14.  E. 

MOI'KA,  a  river  of  Rulfia,  which  runs  from  the  right 
of  the  Fontanka,  not  far  below  its  departure  from  the 
Neva,  and  runs  almoll  parallel  with  it,  into  w’hich  it  falls 
to  the  left  of  the  Great  Neva,  clofe  above  its  mouth. 

To  MOIL,  v.  a.  [ mouiller ,  Fr.  or  from  the  Sax.  mal, 
a  fpot.]  To  dawb  with  dirt;  to  defile. — All  they  which 
were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire  by  reafon  of  the 
deepnels  of  the  rotten  w'ay.  Knolles. 

Then  roufe  thyfelf,  O  Earth,  out  of  thy  foyle. 

In  which  thou  wallowed:  like  to  filthy  lwyne. 

And  dolt  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleafures  moyle.  Spenfer. 
To  weary;  [from  moyle,  a  mule.] 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  ?ko/Z  yourfelves ;  receive 
Prize  equal.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

To  MOIL,  v.  71.  To  labour  in  the  mire. — Moil  not  too 
much  under-ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  un¬ 
certain.  Bacon's  Efj ays.— To  toil;  to  drudge;  to  labour 
hard  like  a  mule. — The  name  of  the  laborious  William 
Noy,  attorney-general  to  Charles  the  Firft,  was  anagram- 
matifed,  I  moyl  in  law.  Howell. — They  toil  and  moil  for 
the  intereft  of  their  mailers,  that  in  requital  break  their 
hearts.  L'  Eftrange. 

With  thee  ’twas  Marian’s  dear  delight 

To  moil  all  day,  and  merry  make  at  night.  Gay's  Pajl. 

MOIL,  /!  [mal,  Sax.]  A  fpot.  Upton. 

MOIL,  Moile,  or  Moyle,/-  A  mule  ;  an  animal  ge¬ 
nerated  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs. — Ordinary  hul- 
bandmen  lliould  quit  breeding  of  horfes,  and  betake 
themfelves  to  moyles ;  a  beall  which  will  fare  hardly,  live 
very  long,  draw  indifferently  well,  carry  great  burthens, 
and  hath  alfoapace  fwift  and  eafy  enough.  Carew. — The 
following  examples  allude  to  a  cullom,  at  one  time 
adopted  by  cardinals,  of  riding  upon  mules. — I  fee  he 
never  was  borne  to  ride  upon  a  moyl.  B.  Jonfon's  every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Let  him  make 

Vallance  for  his  bed  on’t,  or  demy  foot-cloth 

For  his  moll  reverend  moile.  Wehjler's  White  Devil. 

MOI'LAH, 
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MOI'LAH,  or  Calaat  el  Moilah,  a  fortrefs  of  Ara¬ 
bia  Petrsa,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  :  fixty  miles  fouth 
of  Accaba.  Lat.  28.  10.  N.  Ion.  39.  54.  E. 

MOI'LON,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  kind 
of  (lone  that  forms  the  upper  cruli,  and  lies  round  the 
free-ftone  in  molt  quarries.  It  is  an  excellent  fubftance 
for  forming  the  body  of  fluxes  or  foft  enamel. 

MOIMEN'TA  DE  BEI'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  :  thirteen  miles  fouth- weft  of  Caftel 
Rodrigo. 

MOIN,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  in  lat.  40.  5.  N.  Ion.  91.  54.  W. 

MOINE,  f.  in  the  military  art,  a  French  term  for  a 
half- Iheet  of  paper,  folded  into  two  or  four  parts,  with 
which  is  covered  the  train  of  gunpowder  that  ferves  to 
fet  fire  to  the  faucilfon.  James's  Mil.  Did. 

MOINE,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland  : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Ray. 

MOINE  (John  le),  a  French  cardinal,  who  flourilhed 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  founded 
a  coliege  at  Paris  Called  after  his  name,  was  a  native  of 
Creiiy,  in  Ponthieu.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  and  the  canon-law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor.  After  various  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  church,  he  was  railed  to  the  purple,  either 
by  pope  Celeftine  or  by  Boniface  VIII.  By  the  lall-men- 
tioned  pontiff  he  was  held  in  high  efteem,  and  appointed 
his  legate  in  France,  at  the  time  of  his  conteft  with  Philip 
the  Fair.  In  this  bulinefs  the  cardinal  was  ready  to  fa- 
crifice  the  interefts  of  the  fovereign  and  of  his  country, 
that  he  might  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Pie  died  at  Avignon,  in  1313.  He  was  author  of  “A 
Commentary  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,”  which 
is  faid  to  difplay  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  an  able 
and  profound  canonift.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1536, 
and  at  Venice  in  1586.  Moreri. 

MOINE  (Peter  le),  a  jeluit,  the  firft  of  his  order  who 
obtained  a  reputation  for  French  poetry,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Chaumont  in  Balfigny  in  1602.  Pie  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fociety  at  feventeen,  and  continued  to 
ferve  it  by  his  labours  and  writings  till  his  death  at  Paris 
in  1671.  The  principal  of  his  poetical  works  is  his 
“Saint  Louis,  ou  la  Couronne  reccnquife  furies  Infi- 
delles,”  in  eighteen  books,  which  for  a  time  flood  high 
among  the  epic  poems  in  the  French  language;  being 
faid  to  difplay  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  confiderable 
powers  of  poetical  expreffion,  but  unregulated  by  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  tafte.  A  fimilar  character  is  given  of  his 
other  poems  upon  facred  and  fecular  topics,  which,  with 
the  former,  were  printed  collectively  in  one  volume  folio, 
in  1671.  Boileau,  when  alked  his  opinion  of  le  Moine, 
replied,  that  “  he  had  too  much  extravagance  for  his 
praife,  and  too  much  poetry  for  his  cenfnre.”  He  was 
likewile  a  copious  writer  in  profe,  in  which  his  ftyle  and 
manner  referable  thofe  of  his  verle.  His  work  entitled 
“La  Devotion  aifee,”  1652,  was  much  read  and  talked  of 
at  its  appearance,  and  is  laid  to  have  produced  more  plea- 
fantry  than  edification.  It  is  feverely  animadverted  upon 
by  the  writer  of  the  Provincial  Letters  (Palchal),  with 
whole  gloomy  and  auftere  notions  of  religion  it  was  much 
at  variance.  Le  Moine  alfo  wrote,  Peint'ures  morales ; 
Traite  de  l’Hiftoire;  Galerie  des  Femmes  fortes;  fome 
pieces  in  defence  of  his  order;  and  other  works  now  for¬ 
gotten.  Moreri. 

MOINE  (Stephen  le),  a. very  learned  French  Protef- 
tant  divine,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1724.  Having  laid  in  a  good  flock  of  elementary  learn¬ 
ing  at  his  native  place,  he  was  fent  to  Sedan,  where 
he  went  through  a  courle  of  divinity  under  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Du  Moulin.  From  thence  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  ftudy  the  oriental  languages.  Upon  his  return  to 
France,  in  1650,  he  was  appointed  pallor  to  the  church 
of  Gefofle.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Rouen,  where  his 
zeal  in  maintaining  Proteftant  principles  expofed  him  to 
the  perlecution  of  the  Catholics.  In  1676  he  left  France, 
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came  over  to  England,  and  was  honoured  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doftor  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  From  hence 
he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and  obtained  the  profefibrlhip 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  which  he  occupied  with  much  re¬ 
putation  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1685,  he 
publilhed  a  colle£lion  of  curious  Greek  treatifes,  relating 
to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  preceded  by  long  prolegomena-,  it 
was  entitled  “  Varia  Sacra,  feu  Sylloge  variorum  Opufcu- 
lorum  Grcecorum  ad  rem  ecclefiafticam  fpedtantium,”  in 
2  vols.4to.  In  the  year  1687,  liefurnifiied  to  a  colledlion 
of  curious  antiquarian  refearches,  by  Gilbert  Cuper,  en¬ 
titled  Harpocrates,  &c.  a  dift’ertation  on  a  particular  de- 
fcripticn  of  Egyptian  priefts  who  wore  black  robes,  which 
is  entitled,  “  Epiflola  de  Melanophoris,”  &c.  He  alfo 
publilhed  a  Latin  verfion  of  a  Greek  fragment  attributed 
to  Jofephus,  entitled,  “  Fragmentum  ex  Libro  de  Uni- 
verfo  fub  Jofephi  nomine  quondam  a.  Davide  Hrefchelio 
editum;”  which  was  inferred,  together  with  the  original, 
in  the  edition  of  Jofephus  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  the  year 
1770.  He  died  in  1689,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  profoundly  {killed  in  facred  antiquities,  the  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  languages  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  well  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of 
profane  literature.  He  was  admired  for  his  prodigious 
ftrength  of  memory,  and  univerfally  refpedled  for  his  dif- 
intereftednefs,  candour,  benevolence,  and  peaceable  dil- 
pofition.  After  his  death,  Solomon  Van  Til  publilhed 
from  his  manufcripts  “  Diflertatio  theologica  ad  locum 
Jeremias  xxiii.  1.  dejehova  Jufticianoftra, &c.”  1700,  121110. 
Gen.  Blog. 

MOINE  (Francis  le),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1 588.  His  ambition  led  him  to  the  high- 
eft  branch  of  the  art;  and  he  was  firft  employed  in  fome 
Scripture-pieces  for  the  refedlory  of  the  cordeliers  of 
Amiens.  He  obtained  leveral  prizes  from  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  and  in  1718  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
body.  The  diftrefles  of  the  time  having  caufed  a  fufperi- 
lion  of  the  millions  of  young  artills  to  Italy,  it  was  not 
till  1724  that  he  was  enabled  to  vifit  that  country,  and 
then  only  for  fix  months.  He  employed  them,  however, 
fo  well,  that  he  returned  greatly  improved  in  his  art. 
The  academy  foon  after  nominated  him  a  profeffor;  and 
he  was  chofen  to  paint  in  frefco  the  cupola  of  the  Virgin’s 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  This  work,  which 
occupied  him  three  years,  raifed  him  to  the  fummit  of  re¬ 
putation.  He  married  in  1730  the  daughter  of  a  painter, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Pie  was  then  appointed 
to  paint  the  grand  faloon  at  the  entrance  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  Verlailles,  and  chofe  for  his  fubjedt  the  Apo- 
theoiis  of  Hercules.  This  is  the  moil  confiderable  of  his 
performances,  and  is  accounted  the  bell  proof  of  the  pro- 
grels  of  painting  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  It  coft 
him  four  years  of  continued  labour  ;  and,  when  finilhed, 
it  gave  fo  much  fatisfadlion  to  the  king,  that  he  conferred 
upon  le  Moine  the  place  of  his  firft  painter,  and  gave  him. 
a  penfion  of  3500  livres,  in  addition  to  one  of  fix  hundred 
which  he  before  enjoyed.  The  great  bodily  fatigue  he 
had  undergone  during  fieven  years,  in  painting  thele  two 
ceilings  in  a  reverted  pollute,  together  with  the  mental 
execution  in  defigning  them,  almoft  entirely  exhaufted 
him;  and  the  lofs  of  his  wife  added  to  the  deprefiion  of 
his  fpirits.  He  killed  himfelf  in  June  173 7,  at  the  age  of 
49.  This  mailer  was  unequalled  by  any  French  artift  in 
his  time  for  the  frelhnefis  of  his  pencil  and  delicacy  of  his 
lirokes.  His  outlines  are  flowing,  the  airs  of  heads  grace¬ 
ful  and  expreflive,  his  touch  light,  and  his  tints  extremely 
lively,  lie  is  fometimes  incurred,  but  his  deviations 
produce  great  beauties.  His  works  are  chiefly  in  the 
churches  and  palaces  in  and  near  Paris;  fome  of  the 
fmaller  pieces  are  in  private  cabinets.  About  thirty  of 
his  paintings  hafe  been  engraved.  D'Argenville. 

MOINE  (Abraham  le),  a  French  proteftant  divine, 
who  v'as  born  towards  the  dole  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  became  a  refugee  in  England  on  account  of  his 
religion.  He  officiated  as  minifter  to  a  French  church  at 
7  T  London; 
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London;  and  died  in  the  year  1760.  He  is  known  chiefly 
by  “A  Treatife  on  Miracles,”  which  was  written  in  an- 
fwer  to  Chubb,  and  which,  on  many  accounts,  was 
thought  well  of  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Hugh  Farmer. 
Subjoined  to  the  treatife  on  miracles  is  a  poltcript,  in¬ 
tended  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Middleton 
in  his  Free  Enquiry.  Le  Moine  publifhed  alio  A  Sermon 
in  Defence  of  Sacred  Hillory,  in  Anfwer  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ;  and  Some  other  Sermons.  He  alfo  tranllated  into 
the  French  language  Bilhop  Giblon’s  Paftoral  Letters; 
the  Trial  of  the  Witnefles  of  the  Refurrefition  of  Jefus  ; 
and  Difcourfes  on  the  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  by 
Bilhop  Sherlock.  Thefe  tranllations  are  accompanied 
with  curious  and  interelling  dilfertations  by  the  trans¬ 
lator.  Gen.  Biog. 

MOINEAU',  f.  in  fortification,  is  a  flat  baltion,  raifed 
before  a  curtain  when  it  is  too  long,  and  the  bullions  of 
the  angles  too  remote  to  be  able  to  defend  one  another. 
Sometimes  themoineau  is  joined  to  the  curtain,  and  Some¬ 
times  it  is  divided  from  it  by  a  moat.  Here  m.ufqueteers 
are  placed,  to  fire  each  way. 

MOINGT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  :  two  miles  South  of  Montbrifon,  and 
fix  north-welt  of  Sury  le  Comtal. 

MOI'NHO  DIE'GO,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Eftrama- 
dura  :  ten  miles  South-Sou th-eaft  of  Santarem,  and  thirty 
north-ealt  of  Lilbon. 

MO'JOS,  a  town  of  South-America,  and  capital  of  a 
province  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  :  fourteen 
miles  north  of  St.  Salvador  de  Jujui,  and  150  South  of 
Potofi. 

MOI'RA,  a  poll-town  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  ' 
chiefly  inhabited  by  perfons  concerned  in  the  linen-ma- 
nufadture,  for  which  the  neighbouring  country  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable.  White  limellone  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Moira  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Haftings,  of  the  Rawdon  family.  It  is  fixty-nine 
miles  north  from  Dublin. 

MOI'RA’s  SOUND,  or  Moira’s  Strait,  an  inlet  on 
the  ealt  coaft  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Archipelago,  in  the 
Duke  of  Clarence’s  Strait.  Lat.  54.  58.  N.  Ion.  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  228.  22.  E. 

MOI'RANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere  :  thirty-three  miles  eail-fouth-eaft  of  Vienne,  and 
fifteen  north-north-eaft  of  St.  Marcellin.  Lat.  45.  19.  N. 
Ion.  5.43.  E. 

MOI'RAX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne  :  three  miles  South  of  Agen. 

MOI'SDON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire  :  fix  miles  South  of  Chateaubriant. 

MOI'SI,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  in  lat.  50.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  65.  40.  W. 

MOISLAI'NS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  :  three  miles  north  of  Peronne. 

MOJ.'SON,  f.  [from  the  Fr.  moijfmi,  liar  veil.]  Ripenefs. 
Chaucer. 

MOISSAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  on  the  Tarn,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Garonne  : 
nine  miles  South  of  Lauzerte,  and  thirteen  north-welt  of 
Montaubin.  Lat.  44.  6.  N.  Ion.  1.10.  E. 

MOIST,  adj.  [niofte,  moite,  Fr.]  Wet,  not  dry  ;  wet, 
not  liquid  ;  wet  in  a  Small  degree. — Many  who  live  well 
in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all  the  difeafes  that  depend  upon  a 
relaxation  in  a  moiji  one.  Arbuthnot. 

The  hills  to  their  Supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dulk  and  moiji, 

Sent  up  amain.  Milton, 

Juicy ;  Succulent.  AinJ'worth. 

To  MOIST,  or  Moi'sten,  v.u.  To  make  damp;  to 
make  wet  to  a  Small  degree ;  to  damp. — The  grounde  doth 
raoyfte  it.  lip.  Fi/her's  Sermons. — After  he  had  turned  his 
face  to  the  windowe,  and  dried  his  moijled chekes,  he  Spake 
to  them  in  this  forte.  Cavendijh's  Life  of  Wolfey.- — A  pipe 
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a  little  moiftened  on  the  infide,  So  as  there  be  no  drops  left, 
maketh  a  more  Solemn  Sound  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry. 
Bacon's  Nat.  HiJ't. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moift  it  again  ;  and  frame  fome  feeling  line.  Shakefpeare. 

MOI'STENER,  f.  The  perfon  or  thing  that  mqiltens. 
Sherwood. 

MOI'STFUL,  adj.  Full  of  moifture. — Her  moyftful  tem¬ 
ples  bound  with  wreaths  of  quivering  reeds.  Drayton's 
Polyolbion. 

MOI'STNESS,  f.  DampneSs;  wetnefs  in  a  Small  degree. 
— The  Small  particles  of  brick  or  llone  the  leaft  moijlitefs 
would  join  together.  Addfon's  Guardian. 

MOI'STURE,  /!  State  of  being  moilt ;  moderate  wetnefs. 
— Set  Such  plants  as  require  much  moifture,  upon  Sandy 
dry  grounds.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

While  drynefs  moifture,  coldnefs  heat,  refills, 

All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  lubfilts.  Denham. 

Small  quantity  of  liquid  : 

All  my  body’s  moifture 

Scarce  Serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat.  Shahefp. 

MOI'STY,  adj.  Drizzling  :  1 

For  moift io  blalts  not  half  So  mirthful  be, 

As  Sweet  Aurora  brings  in  Spring-time  faire. 

Mirror  for  Magift. 

MOITORE'T  de  BLAINVIL'LE  (Anthony),  a  French 
architedl  and  geometrician,  was  the  Son  of  a  notary  at  Pi- 
change,  a  village  four  leagues  from  Dijon,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1650.  His  genius  led  him  to  the  lludy 
of  geometry  and  architecture  ;  in  which  Sciences  he  be¬ 
came  an  expert  proficient,  and  Settled  in  bufinefs  at  Rouen. 
Here  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  (kill  as  an 
artiSt,  and  by  his  ufeful  and  popular  elementary  writings. 
He  was  appointed  Surveyor  and  gauger-royal  of  the  baili¬ 
wick  and  vifcounty  of  Rouen  ;  under  which  office  the 
public  breweries  of  that  city  were  included  by  a  commif- 
iion  from  the  king.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  1710,  when 
about  Sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A 
Treatife  on  Gauging  in  general,  with  Inltrudtions  for 
Meafuring  MaSon’s  Work,  &c.  which  underwent  different 
impreflions  during  the  author’s  life-time,  and,  after  his 
death,  was  publifhed  with  improvements  at  Rouen,  in 
1714,  under  the  care  of  M.  Hacquet,  with  the  title  of 
Blainville’s  New  Elements  of  Geometry.  2.  A  Treatife 
on  the  extenfive  Commerce  of  France,  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  of  Tradefmen,  1698,  8vo.  which  after  his  death  was 
reprinted,  in  1728,  with  confiderable  additions,  in  2  vols. 
3.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Art  of  Levelling.  4.  An 
Abridgment  of  Spherics,  with  Tables  of  the  Declination 
and  right  Afcenfion  of  the  Sun,  &c.  1700,  8vo.  which  was 
repeatedly  printed,  and  in  an  enlarged  form  by  M.  Hac¬ 
quet  in  1714.  All  thefe  works  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public,  and  became  very  popular. 

MOI'VRE  (Abraham  de).  See  Demoivre,  vol.  v. 

MO'KA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Golconda:  twenty- 
eight  miles  South  of  Adoni. 

MOKA'MO,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar :  forty 
miles  north-ealt  of  Ramgur. 

MOKANRU'RIE,  one  of  the  Kurule  illands,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  50.  20.  N.  Ion.  155.  34.  E. 

MOKATTAN',  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  Cairo. 

MOKE'IA  ibn  A'MER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yemen  :  twenty-two  miles  north-north-eall  of 
Chamir. 

MOKERAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twelve  miles 
from  Midnapour. 

MOKES  of  a  net.  The  mellies.  Ainjworth. 

MOKESS'ET,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris  :  fifty  miles  north-welt  of  Korna,  and  116  north-welt 
of  Ballora. 

MOKEY'A,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  thofe 
coffee-houfes  which  Hand  in  the  open  country,  and  are 
3  intended^ 
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intended,  like  our  inns,  for  the  accommodation  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  They  are  mere  huts,  and  are  furnilhed  only  with 
a  ferir,  or  long  feat  of  ftraw  ropes ;  nor  do  they  afford  any 
refrelhment  but  kijcher ,  a  hot  infuiion  of  coffee-beans. 
This  drink  is  ferved  out  in  coarfe  earthen  cups ;  but  per- 
fons  of  diftindtion  always  carry  porcelain  cups  in  their 
baggage.  Frefh  water  is  diffributed  gratis.  The  matter 
of  the  coffee-houfe  lives  commonly  in  fome  neighbouring- 
village,  whence  he  comes  every  day  to  wait  for  paffengers. 

We  may  here  obferve  that  a  Mansale  (which  word 
was  omitted  in  its  proper  place)  is  a  houfe  in  which  tra¬ 
vellers  are  received  and  entertained  gratis,  if  they  content 
themfelves  with  fuch  treatment  as  is  ufual  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  they  are  all  lodged  in  a  common  apartment,  which 
is  furnilhed  with  a  ferir,  and  are  ferved  with  hot  coffee, 
millet-bread,  camels’  milk,  and  butter.  Niebuhr. 

MOK'LAFF,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  Iheik  :  thirty  miles  lbuth-eaft  of  Loheia. 

MOK'LIA,  or  Muchlj.,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Argos. 

MOK'NAN,  or  Mohan'an,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Nile.  Near  this  place  both  Dr.  Pocock 
and  D’Anville  fix  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Memphis  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Gizeh. 

MO'KO,  a  town  and  diftridt  of  Africa,  in  the  county  of 
Calabar. 

MOKOMO'E,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty-feven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Ramgur. 

MOKONTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Canouge. 

MOK'RETZ,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul¬ 
garia  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Viddin. 
b  MOKRONOG'.  See  Nassenfusz. 

MOK'SCHA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov,  which  runs  into  the  Oka  near  Elatma. 

MOK'SCHAK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Penza,  near  the  fource  of  the  Mokfcha :  thirty-fix 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Penza.  Lat.  58.40.  N.  Ion.  44. 
50.  E. 

MOK'UI,  a  town  of  Mingrelia  :  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Ifgaur. 

MO'KY,  adj.  Dark  :  as,  moliy  weather.  It  feems  a 
corruption  of  murky.  In  fome  places  they  call  it  muggy 
Dulky ;  cloudy.  Johnfon. —  It  may  be  from  the  Icel.  muk/tne, 
mohlir,  condenfatio  nubium,  as  Serenius  has  obferved. 
Todd. 

MO'LA  (Peter-Francis),  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
in  1609,  at  Coldra,  in  the  Milanefe.  His  father,  who 
was  a  painter  and  architect,  placed  him  at  Rome,  with  the 
cavalier  d’Arpino,  and  afterwards  with  Albani.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  laft  mailer,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  ftudied  under 
Guercino,  whofe  vigorous  manner  he  copied,  while  he 
perfected  himfelf  in  colouring  from- the  works  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  fchool.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
patroniled  by  pope  Innocent  X.  and  his  luccelfor,  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  He  painted  feveral  fcripture-hiftory  pieces 
for  thofe  pontiffs,  of  which  that  of  “  Jofeph  recognifed 
by  his  Brethren,”  on  the  Quirinal,  is  confidered  as  the 
fineft.  His  talents  for  landlcape  were  ftill  more  original 
and  diftinguilhed ;  and  his  defigns  of  this  kind  exhibit  the 
molt  varied  compolition  and  vigorous  touch,  with  the 
fublime  fcenery  of  his  native  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Como.  His  reputation  ltood  extremely  high ;  and 
he  had  received  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  comply,  when  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  fudden  dilorderin  1665.  He  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
excellent  defigner  and  a  great  coiourilt,  though  his  tints 
are  fometimes  rather  too  dark.  His  larger  works  are  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Rome.  Some  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved  ;  and  he  himfelf  made  a 
print  of  that  of  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren. 

John-Baptift  Molu,  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  brother 
to  the  preceding,  by  others  no  relation,  but  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Albani,  was  a  good  painter  both  in  landfcape 
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and  hiftory,  though  inferior  to  Peter-Frantis.  Some  of 
his  works  at  Rome  have  generally  palled  for  thofe  of  his- 
mailer.  Pilhington's  Diet,  by  Fij'eli. 

.  MO'LA  di  BA'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Adriatic  :  twenty  miles  eaft 
of  Bari. 

MO'LA  di  GAE'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  and 
fituated  near  the  fea.  Here  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  the 
garrifon  is  relieved  every  week  from  Gaeta.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  Roman  colony,  but,  after  the  defeat  and  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  Samnites,  became  merely  a  prasfedture,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition  till  the  time  of  the  triumvirs 
Odtavius,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  who  ranked  it  among 
the  military  colonies  of  Italy.  In  after-times,  and  under 
the  emperors,  it  grew  pretty  conliderable,  as  we  learn  from 
feveral  ancient  inferiptions  preferved  in  it  to  this  day; 
the  molt  remarkable  of  which  is  feen  on  the  pedeltal  of  a 
ilatue,  formerly  eredted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Antonius  Pius.  This  unfortunate  town  was 
miferably  ranlacked  and  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
year  956,  and  its  biffiopric  tranllated  to  Gaeta.  It  is  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  all  round  it  are  vaft  numbers 
of  ruins  of  tombs,  and  other  buildings.  The  moll  re¬ 
markable  are  thole  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Villa  Ci- 
ceronis,  or  country-feat  which  Cicero  had  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Formias.  It  was  from  this  place  that  this 
famous  orator  endeavoured  to  efcape  into  Greece,  but 
was  prevented  and  killed  in  his  litter  by  Herennius,  and 
Pompilius  Lasnas,  the  vile  inltrumencs  of  Anthony’s  re- 
fentment.  Here  anciently  flood  the  city  of  Formiie,  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  of  which  the  ruins  are  Hill  feen. 
The  great  number  of  large  orange-trees  in  the  open  fields 
between-  this  place  and  Gaeta  make  the  road  very  pleafant. 
It  is  eight  miles  lbuth-eaft  of  Fundi,  and  three  north-eaft 
of  Gaeta.  Lat.  41.18.  N.  Ion.  13.29.  E. 

MO'LA  SAL'SA,  [Lat.  fait  cake.]  In  antiquity,  was 
barley  or  wheat  parched,  and  afterwards  ground  to  meal 
or  flour,  then  mixed  with  fait  and  frankincenfe,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  water.  Thus  prepared,  it  was  fprinkled 
between  the  horns  of  the  vidlim  before  it  was  killed  in 
lacrifice.  This  adt  was  called  immolatio,  and  was  common- 
to  the‘Greeks  as  well  as  Romans. 

MOLA'DAH,  [Heb.  generation.]  The  name  of  a  city. 
Jojh .  xv. 

MOLA'NA,  a  finall  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  river 
Blackwater,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Waterford  :  three 
miles  north-north- weft  of  Youghal. 

MOLANAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
twenty-one  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Saferam.  Lat.  24.  50.  N. 
Ion.  84.  32.  E. 

MO'LANDS,  a  town  of  Norway  :  twelve  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Chriftianfand. 

MO'LANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lure. 

MO'LANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome  :  nine  miles  lbuth-fouth-eaft  of  Nions. 

MOLA'NUS,  or  Vander-Meulen  (John),  a  learned 
Roman-catholic  divine  and  profeffor,  was  born  at  Lifle  in 
Flanders,  in  the  year  1533.  As  his  parents  were  origi¬ 
nally  of  Louvain,  whither  they  returned  with  him  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  alfo  on  account  of  his  having 
fpent  the  greatell  part  of  his  life  in  that  city,  the  furname 
of  Lovanienfis  is  generally  given  to  him.  At  Louvain  he 
received  his  education  ;  where,  after  having  paffed  through 
his  courfe  of  philolophy,  he  particularly  and  feduloully 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ltudy  of  divinity  and  ecclefiafticat 
hiftory,  carefully  examining  and  profiting  by  the  valuable 
libraries  in  that  univerfity.  In  the  year-1570,  he. was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity,  and  for  fome  * 
years  filled  the  chair  of  profelfor  in. that  faculty  with 
great  reputation.  He  was  alfo  nominated  cenfor  of  books, 
by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as  well  as  canon  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  He  died  in  1585, 
about  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  was  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  were  in  high  eftimation  at  the 

time 
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time  when  they  were  written,  but  are  now  Icafcely  ever 
enquired  for.  lie  was  concerned,  with  other  members 
of  the  univerfity,  in  publilhing  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  An gu dine  in  the  year  1 577,  and  the  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  Latin  Bible  of  the  divines  of  Louvain, 
publifned  abb  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  Moreri. 

MOLA'NUS  (Gerard- Walter),  an  eminent  German  Lu¬ 
theran  divine  and  profelfor,  was  born  at  Karnelft,  or  Hame- 
len,in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick-Lunenberg,  in  the  year  1633. 
In  the  year  1660  he  was  elefted  profelfor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1672  became  alfo  profelfor  of  divinity,  in  the  Gym- 
nafium  of  Rintelen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schaumburg,  fie  was 
made  abbot  of  the  free  imperial  abbey  at  Lockum,  and  at 
the  fame  time-  was  nominated  direftor  or  fuperintendant 
of  the  churches  throughout  the  deflorate  of  Brunfwick. 
By  his  abbacy  he  took  precedency  in  the  Hates  of  Calen- 
ber°-,  and,  as  firft  confiftorial  member,  was  prefident  of 
tbe'confiftory  of  Hanover.  He  died  in  1722,  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine.  He  had  collefted  a  valuable 
Cabinet  of  medals,  and  an  excellent  library,  of  which  he 
made  good  ufe.  The  rncft  important  of  his  productions 
appeared  at  firft  in  the  German  language,  at  Hanover,  in 
the  year  1697,  and  was  afterwards  repeatedly  printed  in 
Latin  at  the  fame  place,  under  the  title-of  <£  Liplanogra- 
phia,  feu  Thefaurus  Reliquiarum  eleftoralis  Brunfvvico- 
Luneburgicus.”  He  was  alfo  the  author  of,  2.  Series  ab- 
baturti  Luccenfium.  3.  Epiftola  ad  Dominum  Joachimum 
Meyerum,qua  exponitcogitationes  Idas  de  numrao  aureo 
Pofthumi  ab  eo  edito,  &c.  4.  Difputationes  de  Studio 

theologico ;  together  with  feveral  Angle  Differtations  and 
Deputations,  in  which  his  learning  is  difplayed  to  great 
advantage.  Mojh.  FUJI.  Eccl.  fee.  xvii. 

MO'LAR,  adj.  [rnolaris,  Lat.]  Having  power  to  grind. 

_ _ The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds  ;  lliarp,  as  the 

fore  teeth  ;  broad,  as  the  back  teeth,  which  we  call  the 
molar  teeth,  or  grinders  ;  and  pointed  teeth,  or  canine, 
which  are  between  both.  Bacons  Nat.  FUJI. 

MOLA'RES,  /’.  The  grinding  teeth. — The  other  ten 
teeth,  five  on  each  fide,  are  named  molures,  or  grinders. 
Berdmore. 

MALAPA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty  miles  weft 
of  Dacca. 

MOLARDI'ER,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Seeran  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of 
Chambery. 

MOLASS'ES,  f.  [properly  melafjes  ;  from  melazzo,  Ital. 
and  me l,  Lat.  honey,  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs.]  Trea¬ 
cle  ;  the  fpume  or  (cum  of  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane. — 
They  compute,  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the 
rum  and  molajj'es  pay  the  charge  of  the  plantation,  and 
the  fugars  are  clear  gain.  Guthrie. 

MOLASS'ES,  f.  "in  the  Scotch  dialeft,  a  bafe  kind  of 
fpirituous  liquor. 

MOLASS'ED,  adj.  Intoxicated  with  the  fpirit  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  article. 

MOLBET'ZKOI,  a  town  of  Ru Ilia,  in  the  government 
of  Novgorod  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tichvin. 

MOLCHI'NA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk  :  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Narim. 

MOLCK.  See  Melck. 

MOLC'ZAR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodeck  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Novogrodeck. 

MOLD,  or  Mould,  a  market-towm  in  the  hundred  of 
Mold,  Flintlhire,  North  Wales,  pleafantly  iituated  in  a 
fmali  but  fertile  plain,  furrounded  by  lofty  and  rugged 
hills.  It  confilts  chiefly  of  one  long  and  very  fpacious 
ftreet.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  every  week,  and 
there  are  four  fairs  during  the  year.  The  affiles  for  the 
county  of  Flint  are  holden  in  this  town.  On  the  north 
fide  of  it  rifes  a  large  mount  called  Baily-hill,  laid  to  be 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  the  lilmrnit  of  which 
was  formerly  crowned  by  a  Norman  caftle,  probably  ereft- 
cd  by  Euftace  de  Cruer  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
This  fortrefs  leems  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
as  the  fides  of  the  mount  are  not  only  very  iteep  of  aicent, 
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but  are  defended  by  a  deep  fofs  and  ramparts.  Hiftory 
records  that  it  flood  leveral  fieges  without  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  lurrender,  till  at  laft  it  was  ftormed  by  the 
Welflt  forces  under  the  command  of  prince  Owen  Gwy¬ 
nedd,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  1144.  Subfequent  to  this 
period  it  fuffered  many  viciflitudes,  and  was  completely  de- 
moliflied  during  the  defperate  contefts  maintained  againit 
England  by  the  celebrated  Owen  Glendower,  in  "1440. 
The  view  from  the  feite  of  this  caftle,  though  circum- 
feribed,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  church  here  is  a  very 
handiome  edifice  in  the  pointed  ftyle,  confifting  of  a  nave 
and  two  fide-ailles,  with  a  tower  at  the  weft  end.  In  the 
interior  are  feveral  monuments.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  patronage  of  the  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph.  A  confider- 
able  cotton-thread  manufactory  is  carried  on  here.  It  is 
two  miles  from  Ruthin,  thirteen  from  Wrexham,  and  188 
north-weft  from  London.  Lat.  53. 10.  N.  Ion.  3.  4.  W. 

The  vicinity  of  Mold  is  decorated  by  feveral  manfions, 
fome  of  ancient  and  fome  of  modem  ereflion,  the  feats 
of  independent  gentlemen,  who  generally  relide  on  their 
eftates.  Of  thele  the  molt  confpicuous  are  Leefwood, 
Tower,  Rhual,  and  Nerquis-hall.  Immediately  adjoining 
-to  Rhual  is  Maes-y-Garmon,  or  the  Field  of  Germanus, 
lo  called  from  its  having  been  the  feene  of  a  molt  decifive 
viftory  achieved  by  the  Britilh  Chriftians  under  the  mif¬ 
fionary  bifliops,  Germanus  and  Lupus,  over  the  pagan 
Pifts  and  Scots,  in  the  year  448.  A  pyramidal  ftone, 
erefted  on  the  fpot  in  1736,  by  Nathaniel  Griffith,  the 
then  proprietor  of  Rhual,  bears  a  Latin  inlcription  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  event.  The  hills  which  inclofe  the 
vale  in  which  Mold  is  lituated,  abound  with  rich  lead- 
mines,  fome  of  which  are  wrought  with  fignal  advantage 
both  to  the  proprietors  and  contractors.  On  Moel-y- 
Famma,  the  higheft  point  of  thefe  hills,  a  monument  has 
been  lately  erefled  by  fubfeription,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
event  of  our  molt  gracious  fovereign  having  reigned  for 
the  unufuai  period  of  fifty  years. 

A  modern  tourift,  Mifs  Hutton,  oblerves,  “  The  ancient 
and  modern  limits  of  England  and  Wales  appear  to  me 
altogether  arbitrary  :  they  were  probably  fixed  by  the 
fword.  The  ancient  dyke  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be¬ 
yond  Mold :  the  ftone  that  now  marks  the  boundaries  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  reach  Cheiter,  but  the 
natural  barrier  is  Mold  Mountain.  Our  entrance  into 
England  was  along  the  vvorft  road  that  ever  England  pre- 
fented  to  my  view  :  it  was  of  folt  fandy  rock,  that  innu¬ 
merable  carts  had  worn  into  holes  as  large  as  their  own 
bodies.  We  faw  twenty  of  thele  carts  at  once,  with  each 
of  the  men  driving,  leading,  pulhing,  and  exerting  every 
effort  of  cartmanlhip,  to  avoid  the  holes.  Had  a  wheel 
gotten  into  one  of  them,  praying  to  Hercules,  as  the  car¬ 
man  did  of  old,  or  putting  his  Ihoulder  to  it,  as  that  la- 
gacious  god  advifed,  would  have  been  equally  fruitlefs.” 
Wynne's  FUJI,  of  Wales.  Mifs  Sutton's  Second  Tour  in 
N.  W.  Monthly  Mag.  Nov.  1816. 

MOLD AU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz:  twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

MOLDAU'-  See  Muldau. 

MOLDA'VA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Buccovina,  paffes 
by  Niemecz,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Siret,  near  Roman,  in 
Moldavia. 

MOLDA'VIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey  5 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  by  Poland,  from 
which  it  is  leparated  by  the  Dniefter,  on  the  eaft  by  Belfa-. 
rabia,  on  the  fouth  by  Walachia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tran- 
filvania ;  about  180  miles  in  its  greateft  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  fomething  lefs  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  river  Pruth  croffes  it  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
country  has  lome  very  fertile  lands,  but  a  confiderablepart 
of  the  eaftern  divifion  lies  uncultivated,  confifting  chiefly 
of  deferts ;  and  the  weftern  is  very  mountainous.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Pruth  and  the  Siret.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  of  W alachian  extraction,  and  profefs  the  Greek 
church ;  but  many  of  them  are  alio  Mahome  tan;;,  Ruffians, 
Pole's,  Rafcians,  and  Armenians.  Towards  the  dole  of 
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the  twelfth  century,  a  Walachian  colony  came  from 
Tranfilvania,  and  fettled  in  this  country.  Their  leader, 
named  Bogdan,  eftablifhed  their  civil  and  eccleiiaftjcal  go¬ 
vernment ;  and,  for  the  fupport  of  the  latter,  obtained  an 
archbifhop  and  other  ecclefiaftics  from  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople.  He  was  the  firft  prince  of  Moldavia,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  principal  towns,  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  country  was  called  from  him  Bogdania.  This 
country  has  a  prince  or  waywode  of  its  own,  who  is  all'o 
ftyled  liofpodar,  and  is  a  vaflal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to 
which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

Moldavia  is~  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper 
Moldavia  reaches  almoil  to  Jafly,  being  bounded  towards 
the  eaft  by  the  river  Dniefter,  to  the  north  partly  by  that 
Itream  and  partly  by  Poland,  and  weltward  by  Tranfilvania. 
Lower  Moldavia  borders  to  the  weft  upon  the  mountains 
of  Tranfilvania  ;  its  fouthern  boundary  is  the  Danube  ; 
to  the  fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  Beffarabia,  and  to  the 
eaft  by  the  Dniefter.  Jafly  is  the  capital. 

MOLDA'VIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Moldavia,  brought 
from  Moldavia. 

MOLDA'VIAN,  f.  A  native  of  Moldavia. 

MOLDAV'ICA,  J\  in  botany.  See  Dracocephalum. 

MOLDAVJT'ZA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Moldavia  :  forty  miles  weft  of  Suczava. 

MOL'DEBACH,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into 
the  Unftrutt  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Weiflenfee. 

MO'LDWARP.  See  Mouldwarp. 

MOLE,  f.  A  little  beaft  that  works  under  ground. — 
See  Talpa. — Bloles  ha.\e  perfect  eyes,  and  holes  for  them 
through  the  Ikin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin’s  head.  Ray 
on  Creation. 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave.  Pope. 

MOLE,  f.  [from  mal,  Sax.  a  fpot.]  A  natural  fpot  or 
dilcolouratlon  of  the  body. — To  nourilh  hair  upon  the 
moles  of  the  face,  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  antient 
cuftom.  Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. — Such  in  painting  are 
the  warts  and  moles,  which,  adding  a  likenefs  to  the  face, 
are  not  therefore  to  be  omitted.  Dryden. — The  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles,  by  which  every  com¬ 
mon  eye  diftinguilhes  him.  Pope. 

MOLE,  J'.  [mole,  Fr.  molen,  Teut.  mola,  Lat.]  A  mif- 
Ihapen  mafs  of  hard  flefli,  fometimes  generated  in  the 
wombs  of  women,  inftead  of  a  foetus  ;  called  alio  a  fa/je 
conception.  It  is,  however, -a  very  rare  production  ;  what 
is  called  a  mole  by  women  being  generally  found  on  exa¬ 
mination  to  be  nothing  more  than  coagulated  blood.  The 
following  appears  to  approach  neareft  to  what  the  ancients 
conceived  to  be  a  mole.  A  woman,  about  twenty-feven 
years  of  age,  was  delivered  of  a  female  feetus,  and  its  pla¬ 
centa,  in  which  nothing  uncommon  was  obferved  ;  and, 
although  the  uterus  remained  of  an  unufual  lize,  yet,  the 
pains  not  re-commencing,  there  was  no  fufpicion  enter¬ 
tained  but  that  its  bulk  was  occafioned  by  coagulated 
blood.  On  the  third  day  the  pains  became  violent,  and 
this  monfter  was  born.  It  lhape  was  fpherical,  but  fome- 
what  flattened.  It  meafured  in  its  largeft  diameter  eight 
inches,  and  weighed  about  eighteen  ounces.  It  received 
its  nourilhment  by  an  umbilical  cord,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  portion  of  membranes ;  and,  although  no  pla¬ 
centa  was  found,  it  is  probable  it  had  a  fmall  one,  and 
that  it  was  inclofed  in  its  own  involucrum.  It  was  com¬ 
plete^  covered  with  a  cuticula;  and,  a  little  above  the  part 
where  the  navel-ftring  terminated,  there  was  a  hairy  fcalp 
covering  a  bony  prominence,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
arch  of  the  cranium.  On  difleftion  it  was  found  to  be 
plentifully  fupplied  with  blood-velTels,  proceeding  from 
the  navel-ftring,  and  branching  through  every  part  of  it. 
It  had  a  fmall  brain,  and  nerves  palling  from  thence  through 
the  foramina  of  the  bones ;  but  no  relemblance  of  any 
thoracic  or  abdominal  vifeera.  The  reft  of  its  bulk  was 
made  up  of  fat.  This  was  inferred,  with  the  plate  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  objeft,  in  the  feventy-firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 
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MOLE,  f.  [from  moles,  Lat.  mole,  Fr.]  A  mound  ;  a 
dyke. — The  great  quantities  of  ftones  dug  out  of  the 
rock  could  not  eafily  conceal  themfelves,  had  they  not 
been  confumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Naples.  Ad- 
difon  on  Italy. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  mole  projefted  break  the  roaring  main.  Pope. 

Mole,  among  the  Romans,  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
maufoleum,  built  in  manner  of  a  round  tower  on  a  fquare 
bafe,  infulate,  encompafled  with  columns,  and  covered 
with  a  dome.  The  mole  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  now  the 
caille  of  St.  Angelo,  was  the  greateft  and  moft  ftately  of  all 
the  moles.  It  was  crowned  with  a  brazen  pine-apple,  where¬ 
in  was  a  golden  urn  containing  the  alhes  of  the  emperor. 

To  MOLE,  v.  n.  To  clear  the  ground  from  mole-hills. 
Yorkfliire.  Pcgge. 

MOLE,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  on  the  borders 
of  Suflex,  and,  crofting  the  county  of  Surry  from  fouth  to 
north,  runs  into  the  Thames  oppofite  Hampton  Court. 
This  river  is  laid  to  hide  itfelf  under-ground  in  its  courfe  ; 
but,  according  to  the  judicious  continuator  of  Camden, 
in  reality  the  Swallows,  a  traft  of  foft  low  ground,  for 
near  two  miles,  in  very  dry  feafons  ablorb  the  wafte-water 
in  caverns,  on  the  fides  of  the  banks,  but  not  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  conftant  ftream  from  taking  its  courfe  in  an  open 
channel  above-ground,  winding  round  in  the  valleys  from 
Dorking  to  Leatherhead,  except  in  a  very  dry  fummer, 
though  not  of  that  breadth  and  current  as  when  it  crofi.es 
the  road  at  Mickleham,  beyond  which,  at  Burford-bridge, 
its  channel  is  fometimes  dry  in  fuch  feafons.  In  deeds  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  called  Emley-river,  and 
gives  name  to  the  hundred. 

MO'LE-CAST,  f.  Hillock  call  up  by  a  mole. — 111 
Spring  let  the  mole-cajls  be  fpread,  becaufe  they  hinder 
the  mowers.  Mortimer's  Huff. 

MO'LE-CATCHER,  J\  One  whofe  employment  is  to 
catch  moles ; 

Get  moule-catcher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 

And  harrow  and  eaft  abroad  every  hill.  Puffer's  Huff. 

MOLE-CRICK'ET.  See  Gryllus  gryllotalpa. 

MO'LE-HILL,  f.  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole  work¬ 
ing  under  ground.  It  is  ufed  proverbially  in  hyperboles, 
or  companions  from  fomething  fmall. — A  churchwarden, 
to  exprefs  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  caufed  to  be  engraved 
a  martin  fitting  upon  a  mole-hill  between  two  trees.  Pea~ 
chain  on  Blazoning. — Our  politician,  having  baffled  con¬ 
fluence,  rauft  not  be  nonplufed  with  inferior  obligations  ; 
and,  having  leapt  over  fuch  mountains,  lie  down  before  a 
mole-hill.  South's  Sermons. 

Strange  ignorance,  that  the  lame  man  who  knows 
How  far  yon  mount  above  this  mole-hill  (hows. 

Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 

Between  fmall  incomes  and  a  vaft  eftate  !  Dryden' s  Juv. 

MOLE  St.  NICH'OLAS.  See  Cape  St.  Nicholas. 

MO'LE-PLOUGH,  f.  An  inftrument  lately  invented 
for  draining  land. 

MO'LE-TR  ACK,_/i  Courfe  of  the  mole  under-ground, 
— The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  veflel  fet  in  the  ground, 
with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  mok-trachs. 
Mortimer. 

MO'LE-TRAP,  f.  A  trap  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
taking  and  deftroying  moles. 

MO'LECH.  See  Moloch. 

MO'LECOP,  or  Mow'cop,  a  village  in  Staffordfhire, 
on  the  borders  of  Chelhire,  towards  Congleton;  where 
grindftones  are  dug. 

MO'LECULE,  j'.  [molecula,  Lat.]  A  fmall  mafs  or 
portion  of  any  body. — I  could  never  fee  the  difference 
between  the  antiquated  fyftem  of  atoms,  and  Bufton’s  or¬ 
ganic  molecules.  Paley's  Nat.  Theology. 

MO'LEDIN,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which  runs  into  the 
Geil  near  Mauten. 

MOLEE'AH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty-four  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Midnapour. 
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MO'LENBACH,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg, 
which  runs  into  the  Wipper  two  miles  north  of  Duma. 
MOLENDA'RIOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  mill.  Bailey. 
MOLENJDI'NUM,  J!  in  old  records,  a  mill.  Phillips. 
MOLEN'DUM,  /  [Latin.]  In  old  records,  a  grill;  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  fent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

MOLE'NE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  France:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ufhaut. 
Lat.  48.24.  N.  Ion.  4.52.  W. 

MOLE'NES,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englilh  Channel,  hear 
the  coaft  of  France:  thirteen  miles  weft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bas.  Lat.  48.47.  N.  Ion.  3.33.  E. 

MO'LENPURG,  a  town  of  Auftria :  fixteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Crems. 

MOLE'SMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d'Or:  nine  miles  weil-north-well  of  Chatillon 
fur  Seine.  r 

To  MOLES'T,  v.  a.  [molcfier,  Fr.  moleflo ,  Lat.]  To  dif- 
turb  ;  to  trouble :  to  vex. — Pleafure  and  pain  fignify  what¬ 
ever  delights  or  molefts  us.  Locke.  ■ 

Both  are  doom’d  to  death  ; 

And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molej't  the  living.  Ltoice. 

MOLESTA'TION,  f  Difturbance;  uneafinefs  caufed 
by  vexation. — Though  ufelefs  unto  us,  and  rather  of  mo- 
leftation,  we  refrain  from  killing  fwallows.  Broivris  Vul¬ 
gar  Errours. 

MOLES'TER,  f.  One  who  difturbs.  Sherwood. 
MOLES'TFUL,  adj.  Vexatious  ;  troublefome. — That 
pride  which  breaketh  out  to  the  difturbance  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  others,  is  hated  as  molcjlful  and  milchievous.  Bar- 
row. 

MOLES'TING,  f.  The  aft  of  troubling  or  infulting. 
MO'LESWORTH  (Robert,  Vifcount),  defcended  from 
an  ancient  Englilh  family,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1656. 
Having  received  the  elements  of  a  good  education,  he  was 
fent  to  complete  his  ftudies  at  Dublin-college.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  at  an  early  age,  the  filler  of  the  earl  of  Bellamont. 
When  the  prince  of  Orange  came  to  England  in  1688, 
Mr.  Molefworth  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  as  a  friend 
to  liberty  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  attainted  and  his  eftate  fequeftered  by  king 
James’s  Irilh  parliament.  The  fuccefs  of  the  popifli  king, 
even  in  Ireland,  was  fliort ;  and  Mr.  Molefworth  was  im¬ 
mediately  noticed  by  king  William,  w'ho  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  privy-counfellor.  In  1692  he  was  fent  out 
envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he 
refided  three  years.  He  had  not,  however,  been  very  long 
in  his.  fituation  before  he  found  reafon  to  be  difgulled 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  that  newly-enflaved  coun¬ 
try;  and  his  eagernefs  to  infill  upon  privileges  which  he 
conceived  were  his  due  in  the  high  charafter  of  ambaffa- 
dor,  gave  offence,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  court. 
Without  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  he  withdrew  to 
Flanders,  on  pretence  of  bufinefs,  and  thence  returned  to 
England,  where  he  publilhed  “  An  Account  of  Den¬ 
mark.”  This  work,  written  probably  in  refentment  for 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  met  with,  gave  fuch  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  account  of  the  government  and  nation,  that  it 
W’as  noticed  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  conlort  to 
the  princefs  Anne,  afterwards  queen  of  England;  and 
a  memorial  was  prefented  to  king  William,  by  the  Danilh 
envoy,  complaining  of  the  infult.  Dr.  King  was  employed 
to  anfwer  this  work,  in  the  performance  of  which,  being 
furnilhed  with  fa6ts  by  the  Danilh  relident,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  deteft  fome  miltakes  and  reprefentations  ;  the 
book  was  however  well  received,  and  wast  ranflated  into 
feveral  foreign  languages.  For  the  author  it  procured 
the  elteem  and  friendlhip  of  lord  Shaftelbury,  in  unifon 
with  whofe  political  principles  he  always  afted.  Mr. 
Molefworth  was  continued  a  member  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when 
he  was  removed  on  account  of  a  complaint  from  the  cler¬ 
gy  in  convocation,  to  whofe  increafing  influence  he  was 
always  inimical.  On  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  he  was 
token  again  into  favour,  and  in  1716  was  called  to  the 
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houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Vifcount  Molef¬ 
worth  of  Swords  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  After  this, 
he  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  a  literary  retirement,  conneft- 
ed  with  and  much  elleemed  by  feveral  men  of  learning 
and  liberal  principles,  among  whom  were  Locke,  Moly! 
neux,  and  Toland.  To  the  latter  he  was  a  warm  friend 
and  benefaftor,  though  his  own  circumftances  were  nar¬ 
row'.  Lord  Molefworth  died  in  1725,  at  his  feat  near 
Dublin,  in  the  lixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Beudes  the 
work  already  referred  to,  he  wrote  an  Addrels  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  and  to  his  pen  were  alcribcd  feveral  temporary 
publications  in  favour  of  the  Englilh  conftitution,  and 
the  general  principles’  of  liberty, — One  of  his  daughters, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  George  Monk,  efq.  at  her  death,  in 
1715,  left  a  Colleftion  of  Poems,  which  her  father  pub¬ 
lilhed,  and  dedicated  to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen  Caroline.  Gen’.  Biog. 

MOLEVI'TO,  a  town  of  Ceylon. 

MO'LEWARP, /  [See Mouldwarp.]  A  mole: 

The  tnolcwarp's  brains  mix’d  therewithal, 

And  with  thefame  the  pifmire’s  gall.  Drayton' sEymphiad. 

MOLE'ZIO,  or  Molet'ti  (Jofeph),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician,  philofopher,  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mef- 
fina  in  Sicily  about  the  year  1531.  He  was  felefted  by 
William  de  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  to  be  his  fon 
prince  Vincent’s  mathematical  tutor;  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  he  obtained  the  chair  of  profelfor  of  mathematics 
in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  was  highly  refpefted 
for  his  talents  and  merits.  He  was  employed  by  pope 
Gregory  XIIJ,  in  drawing  up  tables  for  that  pontiff's  re¬ 
formation  of  the  calendar,  or  what  was  called  the  New 
Style;  for  which  he  received  confiderable  prefents  from 
his  hoHnefs,  and  alfo  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  which 
had  intimated  a  wifli  that  he  would  undertake  that  talk. 
Moletti  died  et  Padua  in  1 588,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Tables  above  men¬ 
tioned,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Gregorian,  publilhed 
in  4to.  2.  Ephemerides  for  twenty  Years,  commencing 
in  1564,  and  terminating  in  1584,  in  Latin  ;  1564,  4to.' 
3.  Tabulae  Geographicps.ex  prutenicis  deduftae  pro  motu 
oftavas  Spherae,  ac  Luminum,  1580,  4to.  4.  De  Calen- 
darii  correftione  et  computo  ecclefiallico,  &c.  5.  A  ge¬ 

neral  Difcourfe  comprifmg  all  the  Terms  and  Rules  be¬ 
longing  to  Geography,  1561  and  1573,  4to.  and  fubjoined 
to  Jerome  Rufcclli’s  Italian  veriion  of  Ptolemy’s  Geo°ra- 
phy.  He  alfo  publilhed,  6.  The  Geography  of  Ptolemy, 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Bilibald  Pircheimher,  with  a  long 
Commentary  on  the  firft  and  feventh  Books,  thirty-eight 
new  Tables,  &c.  1562,  4to.  Landi's  HiJ't.  cle  la  Lit.  de 
I'ltalit yvol.  iv. 

MOLFET'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  pope  :  eight  miles  eaft-foutii-eaft:  of 
Trani.  Lat.  41.  18.  N.  Ion.  16.  39.  E. 

MO'LID,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MO'LIENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  :  ten  miles  well  of  Amiens. 

MOLIE'RE  (John-Baptift  Poquelin  de),  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  of  modern  writers  in  corned)',  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1620.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  Poquelin,  was  valet- 
de-chambre  upholllerer  to  the  king,  and  kept  a  broker’s 
fhop,  defigned  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  employment, 
and  gave  him  a  conformable  education.  The  youth,  with¬ 
out  any  advantages  of  inltruftion  beyond  thole  of  mere 
reading  and  writing,  imbibed  a  talle  for  literature,  and 
was  fent  to  the  Jefuits’  college  as  a  day-fcholar.  His  a f- 
fiduity  was  foon  obferved  ;  he  became  connefted  with 
Chapelle  and  Bernier,  with  w’hom  he  attended  leftures  in 
philofophy,  under  Gaffendi.  As  his  father,  with  increaf¬ 
ing  years,  became  very  infirm,  the  bufinefs  of  the  royal 
houfehold  was  devoh/ed  on  the  fon ;  and  he  attended 
Louis  XIII.  to  Narbonne  in  1641.  On  his  return  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  his  palfion  for  the  theatre  began,  and  he  determined 
to  purfue  it  as  a  profeifion.  He  ailociated  himfelf  with 
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a  company  of  young  perfons  who  adted  in  the  fuburbs 
of  St.  Germain  ;  and,  affuming  the  name  of  Moliere,  com- 
pofed  feveral  little  pieces  of  the  comic  kind,  and  perform¬ 
ed  his  part  on  the  dage.  At  length  he  joined  La  Bejart, 
a  provincial  adtrefs,  and  they  formed  a  company  which, 
in  1653,  reprefented  at  Lyons  his  fil'd  regular  comedy  in 
verfe,  L'Etourdi.  It  was  followed  by  Le  Depit  Amou- 
reiix,  and  Les  Precievfes  ridicules ,  fil'd  exhibited  at  Beziers, 
where  Moliere  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  prince 
of  Conti,  who  was  chief  of  the  dates  of  Languedoc.  He 
next  vilited  Grenoble  and  Rouen ;  and  from  the  latter 
came  to  Paris  under  the  protection  of  Gallon  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  introduced  him  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen. 
He  obtained  permidion  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  the  guard-chamber  in  the  old  Louvre  was  firlt  al¬ 
lotted  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  in  1660  it  was  changed  for 
that  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  in  1665  he  was  placed  in  the 
lervice  of  the  king,  with  a  penfion. 

From  this  time,  Moliere  continually  rofe  in  reputation 
as  a  writer  by  the  new  pieces  which  he  prsfented  to  the 
public,  and  which  became  more  and  more  perfedt  as  he 
advanced  in  experience  and  oblervation.  By  almoll  the 
general  content  of  Europe,  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
genuine  comedy  which  has  for  its  fubjedt  the  ridiculous 
in  charadler  and  manners  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  no  one 
ever  united  more  pleafantry  in  dialogue  and  incident, 
with  more  good  fenle  and  penetration  in  feledting  jull  ob¬ 
jects  for  comic  fatire,  and  feizing  the  true  point  of  the 
ludicrous.  He  is  conlidered  as  the  great  reformer  of  the 
French  theatre  in  refpedt  to  comedy,  as  Corneille  was  in 
refpedt  to  tragedy  5  and,  though  in  feveral  of  his  pieces 
he  del'cends  to  what  may  be  called  farce,  yet  his  fcenes  of 
low  comedy  abound  in  genuine  humour  and  natural  cha¬ 
racter.  His  more  l'erious  compolitions,  and  thole  written 
in-  verfe,  are,  by  his  countrymen,  elteemed  his  mailer- 
pieces,  efpecially  the  Mifanthrope  and  the  Tartuff'e.  In 
the  latter  of  thefe,  he  touched  upon  a  dangerous  topic, 
that  of  religious  hypocrily;  accordingly,  it  railed  a  great 
clamour  againll  him  from  the  falfe  devotees,  who  had  in- 
tereftto  procure  from  the  parliament  a  prohibition  of  its 
reprefentation.  Soon  after,  the  Italian  comedians  hav¬ 
ing  performed  a  very  licentious  farce,  entitled,  Scara- 
mouche  Hermite,  the  king,  who  had  been  a  fpeClator  of 
it  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  Paid,  “I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know  the  reafon  why  thofe  who  are  fo  much  fcandalized 
with  Moliere’s  play  take  no  notice  of  this  Scaramouche.” 
“Becaufe  (anfwered  Conde)  the  latter  offends  God  alone, 
but  the  former  offends  the  devotees.”  This  temporary 
attack,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Tartuff'e  from  re¬ 
taining  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
French  Itage.  Some  of  the  principal  1'ubjeCts  of  Moliere’s 
fatire  were  the  coxcomb  men-of-quality  of  his  time,  call¬ 
ed  petits  maitresj  the  pedants  and  aft'eCled  belles-efprits, 
male  and  female  ;  and  the  medical  faculty.  Among  the 
two  former  clafies,  his  ridicule  is  laid  to  have  effected 
great  reforms  ;  the  latter  were  too  well  fortified  with  gra¬ 
vity  and  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  feel  him. 

The  private  character  of  Moliere  was,  in  many  refpeCts, 
eftimable.  He  was  kind,  obliging,  and  generous.  Va¬ 
rious  inltances  of  his  liberality  are  mentioned,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  moll  ltriking.  Having  one  day  given 
to  a  beggar  by  miltake  a  piece  of  gold,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  him  by  the  poor  man,  “  In  what  hole  (faid  Mo¬ 
liere)  is  virtue  going  to  hide  herfelf?  Here  !  my  friend, 
here  is  another  for  your  honelly.”  At  a  mature  age  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  aCtrefs  Bejart,  who  followed 
the  fame  profelllon  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  incurred  the 
lame  ridicule  that  he  fo  plentifully  bellowed  upon  poor 
hulbands  in  his  comedies.  In  friendship  he  was  more 
happy  ;  and  he  numbered  among  his  intimates  not  only 
men  of  wit,  but  fome  of  the  greatelt  perfons  about  the 
court.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  death  was  the  immediate 
conlequence  of  his  aCting  the  principal  partin  his  divert¬ 
ing  play  of  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  He  was  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  was  Itrongly  urged  by 
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his  wife,  and  Baron  the  aCtor,  to  defer  the  reprefentation. 
“  What  (cried  Moliere)  muff  then  become  of  fo  many 
poor  people  who  depend  upon  it  for  their  bread?  I 
Ihould  reproach  mylelf  for  having  negleCted  a  fmgle  day 
to  fupply  them  with  neceffiiries.”  He  exerted  himfelf  on 
the  Itage  with  unufual  fpirit,  and  his  efforts  brought  on 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-velfel,  by  which  he  was  fuffocated. 
This  happened  in  February  1673,  when  he  was  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age.  The  archbilhop  of  Paris,  Harlai,  a 
man  of  loofe  morals,  but  defirous  of  plealing  the  rigorids 
of  the  Roman  church,  refufed  him  Chrillian  burial;  and 
the  king’s  authority  was  requifite  to  procure  him  private 
interment  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Eultache.  The 
bigotry  of  the  populace  impeded  even  this  obfcure  cere¬ 
monial  ;  for  they  collected  in  great  crowds  before  his 
door  on  the  day,  and  would  not  fuller  the  funeral  to  pro¬ 
ceed  till  money  had  been  thrown  among  them.  Such 
was  the  treatment  of  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his 
country,  and  who  will  ever  rank  among  the  principal  or¬ 
naments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  !  No  one  was  more 
feniible  of  his  merit  than  the  great  Conde,  who  faid  to  a 
miferable  rhymer,  who  brought  him  an  epitaph  on  Mo¬ 
liere,  “  Would  to  heaven  he  had  brought  me  thine.” 
Boileau  has  honoured  his  memory  with  fome  fine  lines; 
and  Racine,  on  being  afked  by  the  king  whom  he  thought 
the  firlt  writer  that  had  appeared  in  his  reign,  without  lie- 
fitation,  named  Moliere.  Voltaire,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV.  calls  him  “the  belt  comic  writer  of  any  nation.” 
His  llyle  in  profe  is  perfectly  natural  and  eafy.  In  verfe 
he  has  been  accounted  incorreCt  and  carelefs ;  but  Vol¬ 
taire  afferts  that  he  is  full  of  admirable  lines  which  im¬ 
print  themfelves  on  the  memory.  As  an  aCtor  he  ex¬ 
celled  only  in  comedy:  his  voice  was  feeble  and  indifi- 
tinCl ;  but  his  ftrong  expreffive  features,  animated  by  arch- 
nefs  and  intelligence,  rendered  him  the  perfeCt  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  characters  in  his  own  pieces  which  he  took 
upon  himfelf.  Of  the  many  editions  of  his  works,  that 
of  M.  Bret,  at  Paris,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  with  notes,  is  one  of 
the  molt  eiteemed. 

MOLIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of' 
the  Lot :  ten  miles  north  of  Montauban,  and  fixteen  fouth 
of  Cahors. 

MOLIE'RES  (Jofeph-Prival  de),  a  celebrated  French 
pried  and  mathematician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Tarafcon,  in  the  county  of 
Foix,  in  the  year  1677.  Owing  to  a  tender  and  delicate 
conllitution,  he  choie  for  himfelf  a  life  of  lludy,  and  be¬ 
came,  in  a  ihort  time,  famous  for  his  learning  on  divers 
topics,  but  particularly  in  the  feveral  branches  of  belles 
lettres  and  mathematics.  His  elder  brother,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  coniiderable  rank  in  the  army,  having  been  flain 
in  battle  in  1695,  M.  Molieres’  parents  were  defirous  that 
he  fhould  fettle  in  the  world  ;  but  his  love  of  dudy  ren¬ 
dered  their  perfuafions  ineffectual:  and  that  he  might 
put  an  end  to  all  importunity  on  this  head,  he  entered  at 
once  into  the  church,  and  was  ordained  pried  in  the  year 
1701.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  and  taught  the  daffies  and  philolophy  with  great 
fuccels  in  feveral  of  their  feminaries.  Some  years  after 
this,  having  read  and  greatly  admired  the  works  of  Male- 
branche,  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
author ;  and  for  that  purpofe  quitted  the  oratory,  and 
repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  attached  himfelf  clofely  to 
that  philofopher;  and,  during  his  day  in  the  metropolis, 
he  prefented  feveral  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1721  he  was  admitted  into  it  as  an  adjunCt  to  the 
mechanical  clafs.  Two  years  afterwards  he  obtained  the  - 
profeiforfliip  of  the  College  Royal;  and  in  1729  rofe  to 
the  rank  of  affociate  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  * 
had  already  publifhed  a  work,  entitled  “  Mathematical 
Lelfons,”  in  which  the  principles  of  algebra  and  arithme¬ 
tical  calculations  are  methodically  laid  down,  and  the 
theorems  explained  and  demondrated.  After  this,  which 
was  well  received,  lie  publifhed  four  volumes  of  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Natural  Philolophy,  containing  the  Elements  of 
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Phyfics  determined  folely  by  the  Laws  of  Mechanics,  &c.” 
This  was  a  very  wliimfical  performance,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unite  the  fyftem  of  Defcartes  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Newton,  and  he  attempted  to  redify  the  ideas 
of  the  French  by  the  experiments  of  the  Englilh  plxilofo- 
pher.  In  1741  he  pubiilhed  the  firll  part  of  his  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry,”  intended  as  an  introduction  to  his 
phyfical  leftures.  He  was  a  very  irritable  man,  which 
led  him  frequently  into  paff.ons,  of  which  one  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death  in  1742.  In  other  refpeCts  he  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  very  amiable  character;  but  was  apt  to  be  fo  ab- 
fent,  or  abl'orbed  in  his  Itudies,  as  to  appear  almoft  wholly 
infenfible  to  furrounding  objeCts.  His  infirmity  in  this 
refpeCt  became  known,  and  he  was  accordingly  made  the 
jfubjeCt  of  depredations.  A  fiioe-black,  once  finding  him 
profoundly  abl'orbed  in  a  reverie,  contrived  to  Ileal  the 
Jilver  buckels  from  his  tiroes,  replacing  them  with  iron 
ones.  At  another  time,  while  at  his  Itudies,  a  robber 
broke  into  the  room  in  which  he  was  fitting,  and  demand¬ 
ed  his  money ;  Molieres,  without  rifing  from  his  Itudies, 
or  giving  any  alarm,  coolly  Ihow-ed  him  where  it  was,  re- 
quelling  him,  as  a  great  favour,  that  he  would  not  de¬ 
range  his  papers.  Gen.  Bing;. 

MOLIET'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari :  eight  miles  eall-fouth-eall  of  Trani. 

MOLI'GT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ealtern  Pyrenees:  three  miles  north-well  of  Prades. 

MOLIL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bednore :  ten 
miles  eall  of  Bednore. 

MO'LIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  :  fixteen  miles 
north-welt  of  Zeuzan. 

MOLI'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  a  lordlhip 
in  New  Callile,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name: 
100  miles  north-ealt  of  Madrid,  and  fixty  north  of  Cuenga. 
Lat.41.8.  N.  Ion.  2. 1.  W. 

MOLI'NA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Ta¬ 
gus  fifteen  miles  fouth-weit  of  Molina. 

MOLI'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mur¬ 
cia  eight  miles  north  of  Murcia. 

MOL'INA  (Louis  de),  a  famous  Spanilh  Jefuit,  after 
whom  thofe  Roman  catholics  who  feem  to  incline  to  the 
doCtrines  of  grace  and  free-wfill,  that  are  maintained  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  of  Auguftine,  are  diltinguilhed  by  the 
denomination  of  Molinijls.  He  was  delcended  from  a  no¬ 
ble  family,  and  born  at  Cuenca  in  New  Caltile,  about  the 
year  1535.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  the 
fociety  of  Jefus,  and  was  lent  to  purfiue  his  Itudies  at  Co¬ 
imbra  in  Portugal.  Here  he  diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  the 
diligence  of  his  application  ;  and,  as  he  poffeffed  excellent 
natural  abilities,  and  a  happy  memory,  he  fecured  the  ap- 
plaufe  and  elteem  of  his  fuperiors  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
different  branches  of  academical  learning.  He  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  philofophy,  civil  law, 
and  divinity.  From  Coimbra,  Molina  was  lent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Evora  in  the  lame  kingdom,  where  he  taught 
philofophy,  and  afterwards  divinity,  for  twenty  years, 
with  very  great  reputation  and  fuccel's.  He  died  at  Ma¬ 
drid  in  1600,  when  about  fixty-five  years  of  age,  univer- 
Jally  refpeCted  for  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  learning.  He 
was  the  author  of,  x.  Commentarii  in  primam  partem  D. 
Thomas  Summse,  2  vols.  Cuenga,  1593.  2.  De  Juftitia  et 

Jure,  6  vols.  He  alio  left  behind  him  two  other  treatifes 
relating  to  jurifprudence,  which  his  death  prevented  him 
from  completing. 

But  the  moll  celebrated  of  his  performances  was  enti¬ 
tled,  “  Liberii  Arbitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratite  Donis,  di- 
vina  Prsefcientia,  Providentia,  Praedeltinatione,  et  Repro- 
batione which  was  firll  pubiilhed  at  Lilbon  in  folio,  in 
the  year  1588  ;  and  afterwards,  with  additions,  in  4to.  at 
Antwerp,  Lyons,  Yenice,  and  other  places.  A  third  edi¬ 
tion,  Hill  further  augmented,  was  pubiilhed  at  Antwerp 
in  1609.  The  author’s  defign  was  to  lhow,  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  divine  grace  were  entirely  confident  with  the 
freedom  of  human  will;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
kind  of  hypothefis,  to-  remove  the  difficulties  attending 
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the  doCtrines  of  predeft  hint  ion  and  liberty ,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  jarring  opinions  of  the  Augudinians,  Thomilts, 
Semi-Pelagians,  and  other  contentious  divines.  He  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  decree  of  predellination  to  eternal  glory 
was  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and  confidera- 
tion  of  the  merits  of  the  eleCt ;  that  the  grace,  from  the 
operation  of  which  thefe  merits  are  derived,  is  not  effica¬ 
cious  by  its  own  intrinfic  power  only,  but  alfo  by  the 
confent  of  our  own  will,  and  becaufe  it  is  adminidered  in 
thofe  circumllances  in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of 
his  knowledge  which  is  called  feientia  media,  forefees  that 
it  will  be  efficacious.  The  kind  of  prefcience,  denomi¬ 
nated  in  the  ichocAs  feientia  media,  is  that  foreknowledge 
of  future  contingencies,  that  arifes  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumllances  in  which  they  lhall  be  placed,  of  the  objeCts 
that  lhall  be  prelented  to  them,  and  of  the  influence 
w'hicli  thele  circumllances  and  objects  mull  have  on  their 
adions. 

No  looner  had  this  work  of  Molina  made  its  appearance, 
than  the  Dominicans,  who  followed  Aquinas  as  their 
theological  guide,  founded  the  alarm  of  herefy  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  attacked  it  moll  violently 
in  their  thefes,  and  acculed  it  before  the  Inquilition  of 
Valladolid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Callille  ; 
and  charged  the  Jefuits  with  an  attempt  to  renew  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Pelagius.  The  confequence  was,  that  commotions 
were  excited  in  every  place,  and  all  things  feemed  to  prog- 
nofticate  a  general  flame,  when  cardinal  Quiroga,  the 
grand-inquilitor  of  Spain,  laid  the  bufinefs  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  That  pontiff,  perfuaded 
that  gentle  remedies  would  foon  remove  the  dileafe,  and 
that,  in  time,  the  heat  and  animoiities  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  would  undoubtedly  fubfide,  impofied 
filence  on  them ;  promiiing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
would  himfelf  examine  every  thing  relating  to  the  new' 
debate,  in  order  to  decide  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
tend  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  peace  of  the 
church.  The  event,  however,  was  far  from  anfwering 
that  pontiff’s  expedition.  For  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  long  foftered  a  deep-rooted  hatred  to  the  Jefuits,  hav¬ 
ing  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  venting  their  indig¬ 
nation,  exhaufted  their  furious  zeal  againd  the  dodrine 
of  Molina,  notwithftanding  the  orders  of  the  papal  edid. 
They  alfo  inceffantly  wearied  king  Philip  II.  and  pope 
Clement  with  their  importunate  clamotirs,  until  at  length 
the  latter  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  aflembling  at 
Rome  a  fort  of  council  for  the  decilion  of  this  controverfy. 
Thus  commenced,  in  the  year  1598,  thofe  famous  delibe¬ 
rations  concerning  the  contells  of  the  Jeluits  and  Domi¬ 
nicans,  wdiich  were  held  in  the  Congregation  de  auxiliis ; 
fo  denominated  on  account  of  the  principal  point  in  de¬ 
bate,  which  was  the  efficacy  of  “  the  aids”  of  divine  grace. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  century,  and  fome  years  of  the 
next,  w'ere  employed  by  thefe  lpiritual  j  udges  in  hearing 
and  weighing  the  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  their  re  • 
fpedive  opinions,  by  the  contending  parties.  The  Do¬ 
minicans  maintained,  with  the  greatell  pertinacity,  the 
dodrine  of  their  patron  St.  Thomas,  as  alone  conformable 
to  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jefuits,  though  they 
did  not  adopt  the  religious  tenets  of  Molina,  thought  the 
honour  of  their  order  concerned  in  this  controverfy,  on 
account  of  the  violent  oppofition  fo  publicly  made  to  one 
of  its  members,  and  coniequently  ufed  their  utrnod  en¬ 
deavours  to  have  the  Spanilh  dodor  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  Pelagianifm,  and  declared  free  from  any  errors 
of  moment.  From  a  comparifon  of  the  various  jarring 
and  contradidory  hiitories  of  the  tranfadions  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
parties  defended  their  caufe  with  the  mod  dexterity  and 
luccefs,  and  which  the  court  of  Rome  favoured  molt.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1607,  pope  Paul  V.  difmifled  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  prohibited  the  contending  parties  front 
cenluring  each  other,  permitting  them  to  follow  their  re- 
lpedive  opinions  till  he  Ihould  pronounce  his  determina- 
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taon  on  the  controverfy ;  which,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  withhold,  influenced,  probably,  by  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  offending  either  the  king  of  F ranee,  who  pro- 
r.edlcd  the  Jefuits,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  who  warmly 
maintained  the  caufe  of  the  Dominicans.  Mofheim's  Hiji. 
Eccl.  fee.  xvii.  with  Maclaine's  Notes. 

MOLFNA  (Anthony  de),  a  Spanifh  Carthufian  monk, 
whole  writings  are  held  in  efteem  by  Catholics,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Villa-Nueva  de  los  Infantes  in  Caftille.  He  fir  ft 
took  the  monaftic  habit  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  at  Salamanca,  in  1575,  and,  after  filling  the  divi¬ 
nity  chair  for  fome  time  in  their  feminaries,  became  fu- 
perior  of  one  of  their  houfes.  Afterwards  he  renounced 
that  order,  and  entered  a  convent  of  Carthufians  in  the 
diocefe  of  Burgos,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
da3's,  wholly  occupied  in  ftudy,  devotion,  and  the  exer- 
cile  of  the  molt  rigorous  aufterities  of  the  cloifter.  He 
died  in  the  year  5619,  He  was  the  author  of  fome  devo¬ 
tional  and  practical  treatifes,  in  the  Spanifh  language  ; 
but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a  treatile  “  On  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Priells,”  which  underwent  more  than  twenty 
impreffions  in  his  native  country,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  Latin,  French,  Englilh,  and  Italian,  lan¬ 
guages.  Antonii  Bibl.  Hifp. 

MOLVNA,/.  in  botany.  See  G/ertnera,  vol.  viii. 

MOLINZE'A,  J.  in  botany.  See  Cupania  tomentofa, 
vol.  V. 

MOLI'NE,  adj.  in  heraldry,  belonging  to  a  crofs  a 
little  turned  round  at  the  ends  both  ways. 

MOLI'NE’s  GUT',  a  river  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  St.  Chriftopher,  with  anchorage  near  its 
mouth  in  five  and  ten  fathoms. 

MOLINEL'LI  (Peter- Paul),  an  eminent  furgeon,born 
in  1702,  was  profeffor  of  medicine  and  lurgery  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bologna,  a  member  of  the  Inllitute  of  that 
city,  firft  furgeon  to  the  hofpital,  and  a  foreign  alfociate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris.  He  died  in 
1764.  He  communicated  to  the  Inftitute  of  Bologna  fe- 
veral  valuable  papers  on  chirurgical  fubjedts,  printed  in 
its  Tran fadlions ;  and  he  publiihed  in  1756  a  diflertation 
“  De  Aneuryfmate  a  fefa  bracchii  in  mittendo  fanguine 
arteria,”  called  by  Haller  an  excellent  little  work.  He 
made  fome  remarks  on  Petit’s  mode  of  opening  the  la¬ 
chrymal  dudts  in  the  fiftula  lachrymalis,  w'hich  tended  to 
perfeft  that  operation,  and  alfo  to  lhow  where  it  was 
inapplicable.  Hulleri  Bib/.  Chirurg. 

MOLINET'  (Claude  du),  a  learned  French  ecclefiaftic 
and  antiquary,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Chalons  in  Champagne,  in  the  year 
1 620.  After  having  been  inftrudted  in  the  rudiments  of 
-learning  at  his  native  place,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  go 
through  his  courfe  of  philofophy.  Here  he  entered  among 
the  canons-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftine,  and  afterwards  became  attorney-general  of 
that  congregation.  The  fraternity  were  defirous  of  rail¬ 
ing  him  to  offices  of  higher  dignity;  but  his  humility 
and  love  of  ftudy  induced  him  conftantjy  to  decline  them. 
Medals  and  antiquities  of  various  kinds  w'ere  his  favour¬ 
ite  fubjedis  of  purfuit;  anti,  having  been  attached  to 
them  from  his  early  years,  he  had  coliedled  a  confiderable 
cabinet,  which  he  annexed  to  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve, 
together  with  other  rarities  and  curiofities.  He  W'as  em¬ 
ployed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals, 
and  augment  their  number,  as  well  as  to  purchafe  agates 
and  other  precious  ftones,  of  which  father  du  Molinet 
was  a  good  judge.  He  added  above  eight  hundred  me¬ 
dals  to  his  majefty’s  collection,  and  rvas  remunerated  by 
noble  marks  of  the  king’s  liberality.  He  died  in  1687, 
about  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  He  was  the  author  of  very 
learned  notes  to  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Stephen 
bfihop  of  Tournay,  1679,  8vo._  2.  Hiftoria  Summorum 
Pontificum  a  Martino  V,  ad  Innocentium  XI.  per  eorum 
Numifmata,  1679,  folio.  3.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Library 
of  St.  Genevieve,  1692,  folio.  4.  Refleftions  on  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Secular  Canons,  and  on  the  Antiquity  of  Canons- 
regular,  &c.  with  a  Dilcourfe  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
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Habits  of  Canons,  both  fecular  and  regular;  1 666,  4to. 
5.  A  Diflertation  on  the  Mitre  of  the  Ancients;  and 
another  on  the  Head  of  Ills,  found  at  Paris,  &c._  which 
dilplay  much  learned  and  curious  refearch,  and  will  afford 
gratification  to  antiquarians.  Morct'i. 

MOLINET'TI  (Antony),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
anatomill,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  where  his  father  prac- 
tifed  as  a  furgeon.  He  ftudied  and  graduated  in  medi¬ 
cine  at  Padua  ;  and  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  for  his 
fuccefis  in  medical  practice,  and  his  {kill  in  anatomical 
difteftions.  His  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  invited  in 
1649  to  the  profefforfhip  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  Pa¬ 
dua,  as  fucceflor  to  Veflingius.  In  1661  he  was  alfo,  by 
fpecial  favour,  nominated  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  of 
medicine;  and  he  occupied  both  profelforfliips  with  equal 
celebrity.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  in  great  fame  as  a 
practical  phyfician,  and  was  frequently  fent  for  to  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  country.  He  was  confulted  for  the  dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  Parma,  and  is  faid  to  have  died,  in  1675,  at  the  court 
of  the  latter;  though  another  account  aflerts  that  he 
finifhed  his  days  at  Venice.  Molinetti  is  reported  to  have 
been  of  a  prefumptuous  difpofition,  and  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  his  own  opinions  and  merits  to  do  juftice  to 
thofe  of  his  rivals.  His  works,  however,  have  given  him 
the  reputation  of  a  diligent  difledtor  and  an  acute  ob- 
ferver.  They  are,  1.  Diilertationes  Anatomicre  &  Patho¬ 
logies  de  Senfibus  &  eorum  Organis;  4to.  1669.  2.  Dif- 

fertationes  Anatomico-pathologicoe ;  4to.  1675.  In  the 
latter  are  feveral  ufeful  practical  obfervations.  He  fpeaks 
of  the  Taliacotian  operation  of  the  reftoration  of  nofes 
as  having  been  fuccefsfully  performed  by  his  father. 
Iialleri  Bibl. 

MOL'INEUX’s  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  Tavai  Poenammoo,  the  fouthern  illand  of  New 
Zealand.  Lat.  4 6.  24.  S.  Ion.  189.  50.  W. 

MOLIN'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Jura:  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Claude,  and  eleven 
fouth-eaft  of  Orgelet. 

MOLINI'ER  (John-Baptift),  a  celebrated  French  pul¬ 
pit-orator,  was  born  at  Arles,  about  the  year  1675.  He 
commenced  his  ftudies  at  his  native  place  ;  and,  having 
palled  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life.  His  theological  courfe  he 
completed  at  Arles ;  and,  in  1700,  entered  into  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Aix.  He  filled  with  reputa¬ 
tion  different  polls  in  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  fo- 
ciety ;  and  made  the  firft  dilcovery  of  his  talents  for  the 
miniftry  at  Grenoble,  in  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration 
for  cardinal  de  Camus.  He  was  now  frequently  fent  to 
exercife  his  abilities  in  this  line  in  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  at  Paris.  The 
celebrated  Mafiilon,  having  heard  him  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  was  greatly  ftruck  with  the  lively  traits 
and  fallies  of  his  eloquence,  and  at  the  fame  time  fur- 
prifecl  at  his  inequalities.  He  is  faid  to  have  told  him, 
that  it  wmuld  be  owing  to  himfelf  if  he  did  not  prove  an 
acceptable  preacher  to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
lowell  to  the  higheft.  It  is  allowed,  that  when  he  be¬ 
llowed  fufficient  ftudy  on  his  fermons,  he  rivalled  the 
moll  celebrated  orators  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  too  apt 
to  fuller  himlelf  to  be  carried  away  by  the  livelinefs  of 
his  imagination.  Notwithstanding  his  faults,  however, 
he  was  for  a  long  time  followed  and  admired  by  crowded 
auditories.  In  1720,  Molinier  quitted  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  retired  to  the  diocefe  of  Sens ;  whence, 
after  an  abfence  of  fome  years,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  refumed  his  office  of  preacher,  till  he  vras  prohibited 
from  appearing  in  the  pulpit  by  the  archbilhop  of  that 
fee;  but  on  what  account  we  are  not  informed.  He  died 
in  1745,  about  the  age  of  feventy.  He  was  the  author  of, 
1.  Seledl  Sermons,  publiihed  in  1730,  and  following  years, 
in  14  vols.  1 2 mo.  but  without  his  name.  Their  ltyle  is 
very  incorredt  and  unequal;  and,  while  theyprelent  us 
with  paflages  diltinguilhed  by  genius,  energy,  and  fubli- 
mity,  thefe  are  ftrangely  contrafted  with  others,  in  .  the 
7  X  fame 
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fame  difcourfes,  which  fink  into  tamenefs,  infipklity,  and 
vulgarity,  2.  Inftrudlions  and  Prayers  for  Perfons  under 
a  Courfe  of  Penance  ;  1724,  umo.  3.  Penitential  Exer- 
cifes,  with  an  Office  for  Penitents;  181110.  4.  The  Pfalms 
tranflated  into  French,  accompanied  with  the  Latin,  and 
iliuftrated  by  Notes,  literal  and  moral.  5.  Chriftian 
Thoughts ;  and  other  pieces,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  at  Paris.  Gen.  Biog. 

MO'LINIST,  f.  One  who  follows  the  docfrine  and 
opinions  of  Louis  Molina,  a  Spanilh  Jefuit,  in  refpeift  to 
grace  ;  an  adverfary  of  the  Janfenifts.  See  p.  628. 

MOLI'NO,  a  towm  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Aquila. 

MOLI'NOS  (Michael),  a  pious  Spanifii  prieft,  famous 
for  having  given  rile  to  the  fe£l  of  myftics  known  by  the 
name  of  Qiuetijls,  was  defcended  from  a  family  of  wealth 
and  rank,  and  born  at  Saragoffa  in  the  year  1627.  We 
meet  with  no  particulars  of  his  life  before  his  fettlement 
at  Rome,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  1663.  Here  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  ardent 
piety  and  devotion  ;  and  was  held  in  much  efteem  by  per¬ 
fons  of  all  ranks,  not  excepting  the  popes  themfelves. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  offered  many  benefices ;  which 
he  refufed  with  a  noble  difinterefiednefs,  and  devoted 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  dire£tion  of  confidences.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  greatly  efteemed,  and  had  a  confiderable 
number  of  difciples  of  both  fexes.  This  circumftance, 
as  may  be  imagined,  excited  againft  him  no  little  envy; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  work  publifhed  by  him  at  Rome 
in  1681,  under  the  title  of  “The  Spiritual  Guide,”  af¬ 
forded  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 
This  book,  befides  the  ufual  precepts  and  inflitutions  of 
myftic  theology,  contained  feveral  notions  relating  to  a 
fpiritual  and  contemplative  life,  w'hich  were  fo  adapted 
to  feduce  the  indolent  mind,  and  to  captivate  the  warm 
imagination,  that  it  furniflied  them  with  a  pretext  for 
charging  it  with  a  tendency  to  open  the  door  to  fenfual 
indulgence  and  all  forts  of  licentioufnefs.  His  princi¬ 
ples,  according  to  Molheim,  amount  to  this  :  “  That  the 
whole  of  religion  confifts  in  the  perfect  calm  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite 
things,  and  centered  in  God,  and  in  fuch  a  pure  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  is  independent  on  all  profpeft  of 
intereft  or  reward.”  Or,  to  exprefs  his  dodlrine  in  other 
words,  “  The  foul,  in  the  purfuit  of  the  fupreme  good, 
muff  retire  from  the  reports  and  gratifications  of  lenfe, 
and,  in  general,  from  all  corporeal  objects,  and,  impofing 
filence  upon  all  the  motions  of  the  underftanding  and 
will,  mult  be  ahforbed  in  the  Deity.”  Hence  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Quietijls  wras  given  to  the  followers  of  Mo- 
linos  ;  though  that  of  Myftics,  which  was  their  vulgar 
title,  was  more  applicable,  and  exprelfed  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  their  fanatical  fyltem.  Such  a  fyllem  was  foon  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Jefuits,  and  other  zealous  votaries  of  Rome, 
to  imply  a  tacit  cenfure  on  the  Romilh  church,  as  having 
departed  front  the  fpirit  of  true  religion,  by  placing  the 
eflence  of  piety  in  external  works,  and  in  the  performance 
of  a  certain  round  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumftance  they  were  pou'erfully  inftigated  to  fecond  the 
views  of  our  author’s  other  enemies.  Cardinal  d’Etrees 
alio,  the  French  ambalfador  at  Rome,  took  a  warm  and 
aftive  part  againft  Molinos ;  influenced,  as  many  imagine, 
not  only  by  a  perfuafion  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
his  theological  tenets,  but  by  refentment  on  account  of 
the  oppofition  which  the  Spaniard  had  difcovered  to  the 
defigns  and  negotiations  of  the  French  monarch  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  llorm  of  perfec¬ 
tion  was  dire  died  againft  our  myftic  from  thefe  feveral 
quarters  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  was  unable  to  with- 
itand  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1685,  notwithftanding  the  num¬ 
ber,  credit,  and  rank,  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  he  was  ar- 
refted  and  lent  to  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition. 

Soon  after  the  imprifonment  of  Molinos,  a  procefs  was 
condudted  againft  him  before  a  general  congregation  of 
the  Roman  Inquifition,  in  the  prefence  of  pope  Inno- 
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cent  XI.  and  the  cardinal  inquifitors.  The  refult  was  a 
decree,  importing,  that  he  had  taught  falfe  and  pernicious 
opinions,  contrary  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Chriftian  piety;  and  that  fixty-eight  propo- 
fitions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were  heretical,  fcan- 
dalous,  and  blafphemous.  The  pope  alfo  iflued  an  edidl, 
condemning  all  his  books  and  writings,  and  directing 
the  ordinaries  of  the  Inquifition  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames,  wherever  they  fliould  be  found.  Two  years  after 
this,  Molinos  was  obliged  publicly  to  abjure  the  errors 
of  which  he  was  accufed,  on  a  fcaftold  eredfed  before  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans;  and  this  fcene  was  concluded 
by  a  lentence  of  perpetual  and  clofe  imprifonment,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  death  in  1696,  when  he  was  in 
the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

“  The  candid  and  impartial,”  fays  Molheim,  “  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  opinions  and  expreflions  of  this  en~ 
thufiaft  were  perfidioully  milreprefented  and  perverted  by 
the  Jefuits  and  others,  whofe  intereft  it  was  that  he  ihould 
be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  excluded  from  every  thing 
but  contemplation  and  repqfie  ;  and  it  is  molt  certain,  that 
his  dodtrine  was  charged  with  confequences  which  he 
neither  approved,  nor  even  apprehended.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  fyftem  of  Mo¬ 
linos  was  chargeable  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  re¬ 
proaches  that  are  juftly  thrown  upon  the  Myftics,  and 
favoured  much  the  illulions  and  follies  of  thole  fanatics, 
who  would  make  the  crude  vilions  of  their  difordered 
fancies  pafs  for  divine  revelations.”  The  condemnation 
and  death  of  Molinos  did  not  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs 
of  his  fyftem  ;  and  he  had  a  confiderable  number  of  dif¬ 
ciples  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  molt  celebrated  of  thole  who  adopted  it, 
though  they  differed  from  Molinos  and  from  each  other 
in  fome  points,  were  Francis  Malaval,  madame  Guyon, 
and  Fenelon  archbilhop  of  Cambray,  as  we  have  already 
feen  in  their  biographical  notices.  The  Spiritual  Guide 
was  compofed  in  the  Spanilh  language,  and  firft  publilhed 
in  the  year  1675,  when  it  was  honoured  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  encomiums  of  many  eminent  and  refpeftable 
perfonages.  It  was  publilhed  in  Italian  in  feveral  places, 
and  at  length  at  Rome  in  1681.  Afterwards  it  was  tran¬ 
flated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  palfed  through 
feveral  editions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  La¬ 
tin  verfion,  which  bears  the  title  of  Mamuluclio  Spiritaalis , 
W'as  publilhed  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1687,  in  8vo.  by  Franke. 
There  is  another  work  of  Molinos,  compofed  in  the  fame 
fpirit,  “  Concerning  the  Daily  Celebration  of  the  Com¬ 
munion,”  which  was  alfo  condemned.  Mojheim's  Hifi. 
Eccl.  faec.  xvii. 

MOLINO'SISTS,  f.  A  feft  among  the  Romanifts,  who 
adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Molinos.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

MOLI'SE,  a  province  of  Naples ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Abruzzo  Citra,  on  the  eaft  by  Capitanata,  on  the  fouth 
by  Lavora,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  States  of  the  Church. 
It  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  being 
only  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  twenty-four  wide.  It 
is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  laffron  ;  and  abounds  in  gams 
and  lilk.  Campo-bafl'o  is  the  capital. 

MOLI'SE,  a  city  of  Naples,  which  gives  name  to  the 
above  province,  but  is  not  the  capital.  It  is  ninety  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  forty-eight  north-north-eaft 
of  Naples.  Lat.4i.39.N.  Ion.  14.  25.  E. 

MOLI'VO,  a  leaport-town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Metelen,  defended  by  a  caltle,  on  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  Methymna.  The  Greek  Chriftians  have 
three  churches.  It  is  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Caftro. 

MOLL,  a  town  of  Brabant:  ten  miles  eaft  of  Herental. 

MOLL,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  archbilhopric  of  Saltz- 
burg,  and  runs  into  the  Drave  near  Saxenburg. 

MOL'LAH,  J'.  [Arabic.]  A  doctor  of  the  law. 

MOL'LANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone  i  ten  miles  weft  of  Vefoul. 

MOLLARU', 
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MOLLARU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  eircar  of 
Rajamundry:  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Rajamundry. 

MOL'LE,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dront- 
lreim.  Lat.  62.48.  N.  Ion.  7.  36.  E. 

MOL'LE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Schinus. 

MOL'LEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg: 
twenty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lauenburg,  and  fix 
louth  of  Lubeck. 

MOL'LEN  BECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schauenburg:  three  miles  weft-north-weft  ol  Rinteln. 

MOL'LER  (Henry),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  1530.  He  offi¬ 
ciated  for  lome  time  as  paftor  to  a  church  in  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hefle,  with  very  high  reputation,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  Ikill  in  biblical  literature,  and  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
languages.  During  fourteen  years  he  filled  the  chair  of 
profelTor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  tongues  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Wirtemberg;  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
deprived  for  refilling  fubmiffion  to  the  famous  Form  ol 
Concord.  He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1589,  in  the 
fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Book  of  Pfalms,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Ifai'ah, 
which  are  faid  to  poflels  great  merit ;  and  he  alfo  wrote 
fome  Latin  poems.  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

MOL'LERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Aullria :  four  miles 
eaft-north-eafi:  of  Baden. 

MOLLERU'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  ten 
miles  eaft-north-eafi:  of  Lerida. 

MOL'LEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Caudebec. 

MOL'LIA,  /  in  botany.  See  Imbricaria. 

MOL'LIDON,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Dooab : 
eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Etaya. 

MOL'LIENS-VIDA'ME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  ol  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Amiens.  The  place  contains  836,  and  the 
canton  12456,  inhabitants. 

MOL'LIENT,  adj.  Softening. 

MOL'LIFIABLE,  adj.  [from  mollify.']  That  may  be 
foftened. 

MOLLIFICA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  mollifying  or  foft- 
ening. — For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
quired  what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and 
what  will  make  them  fofter  and  fofter.  Bacon.- — Paci¬ 
fication  ;  mitigation.  —  Some  mollification,  fweet  lady. 
Shakefpeare. 

MOLLIF'ICATIVE,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  mol¬ 
lify.  Cole. 

MOL'LIFIER,  f.  That  which  foftens  ;  that  which  ap- 
peafes. — The  root  hath  a  tender  dainty  heat;  which,  when 
it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  fun  and  air,  vanifheth ;  for 
it  is  a  great  mollfier.  Bacon’s  Fat.  Hifi. — He  that  pacifies 
or  mitigates. — The  lord-treafurer  ever  fecretly  feigned 
himfelf  to  be  a  moderator  and  mollfier  of  the  catholicks’ 
affliftions.  Letter  of  1592  in  Ld.  Halifax’s  M feel. 

To  MOL'LIFY,  v.  a.  [ mollio ,  Lat.  mollir,  Fr.]  To  foften ; 
to  make  loft. — In  the  time  of  king  Richard  the  Second, 
the  language  was  fo  mollified,  that  it  came  to  be  thus,  as 
it  is  in  the  tranflation  of  Wicliffe.  Camden's  Rem. — Thou 
raineft  upon  us,  and  yet  doll  not  always  mollify  all  our 
hardnefs.  Donne. — To  afluage. — Neither  herb  nor  molli¬ 
fying  plaifter  reftored  them  to  health.  Wifd.  xvi  .12. — Sores 
have  not  been  clofed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified 
with  ointment.  Ifa.  i.  6. — To  appeale;  to  pacify  ;  to  quiet. 

• — Thinking  her  filent  imaginations  began  to  work  upon 
fomewhat  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of  mufick  is  to 
do,  I  took  up  my  harp.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  thefe  favage  parts, 

And  with  fweet  Icience  mollified  their  ftubborn  hearts. 

Spenfer. 

To  qualify;  to  leffen  any  thing  harfli  or  burdenfome. — 
They  would,  by  yieldingfto  fome  things,  when  they  re- 
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fufed  others,  fooner  prevail  with  the  houfes  to  mollify 
their  demands,  than  at  firft  to  reform  them.  Clarendon. 

MOL'LIFYING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  foft. 

MOLLIN'CHES,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  in  lat.  21. 42.  N.  Ion.  89.  26.  E. 

MOL'LINER,  /;  [from  molo,  Lat.  to  grind.]  A  fmalJ 
muller  for  grinding  colours. 

MOL'LINGEN.  See  Mellingen. 

MOL'LIS,  a  town  of  Swilferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glarus:  two  miles  north  of  Glarus. 

MOLLOY'  (Charles),  a  mifcellaneous  writer,  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  good  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  was  himfelf  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  received 
part  of  his  education  at  Trinity-college  there,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  a  fellow.  At  his  firft  coming' to 
England  he  entered  himfelf  of  the  Middle  Temple,  "and 
was  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  hand  in  the 
writing  of  a  periodical  paper,  called  Fog’s  Journal;  as 
alfo  fince  that  time  to  have  been  almoft  the  l’ole  author 
of  another  well-known  paper,  entitled  Common  Senfe.  All 
thefe  papers  give  teftimony  of  ilrong  abilities,  great  depth 
of  underftanding,  and  clearnefs  of  reafoning.  Molloy  had 
large  offers  made  him  to  write  in  defence  of  fir  Robert 
Walpole,  but  thefe  he  rejefted:  notwithftanding  which, 
at  the  great  change  in  the  minillry  in  1742,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  neglefted.  Mr.  Molloy,  however,  having  married 
a  lady  of  fortune,  was  in  circumltances  which  enabled 
him  to  treat  the  ingratitude  of  his  patriotic  friends  with 
the  contempt  it  deferved.  He  lived  many  years  after  this 
period,  dying  on  the  16th  of  July,  1767. 

He  alfo  wrote  three  dramatic  pieces  ;  viz.  the  Perplexed 
Couple,  and  the  Coquet,  comedies ;  and  the  Half-pay 
Officers,  a  farce.  Connefted  with  this  laft  piece,  Whin- 
cop  relates  the  following  anecdote.  There  was,  fays  that 
writer,  one  thing  very  remarkable  at  the  reprelentation  of 
this  farce.  The  part  of  an  old  grandmother  was  performed 
by  Mrs.  Fryer,  who  was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and 
had  quitted  the  ftage  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  put  in  the  bills,  “  The  part  of  Lady  Richlove  to  be 
performed  by  Peg  Fryer,  who  has  not  appeared  upon  the 
ftage  thefe  fifty  years which  drew  together  a  great  houle. 
The  charafter  in  the  .farce  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  old 
woman,  and  Peg  went  through  it  very  well,  as  if  file  had 
exerted  her  utmoft  abilities  ;  but,  the  farce  being  ended, 
file  was  brought  again  upon  the  ftage  to  dance  a  jig,  which 
had  been  promifed  in  the  bills.  She  came  tottering  in,  as 
if  ready  to  fall,  and  made  two  or  three  pretended  offers  to 
go  out  again  ;  but  all  on  a  fudden,  the  mufic  ftriking  up 
the  Irilh  Trot,  file  danced  and  footed  it  almoft  as  nimbly 
as  any  wench  of  five-and-Iwenty  could  have  done.  This 
woman  afterwards  let  up  a  public-houfe  at  Tottenham 
Court,  and  great  numbers  frequently  went  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity  in  feeing  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon. 

This  ftory  recalls  to  mind  a  very  extraordinary  parti¬ 
cular,  fomewhat  of  the  like  kind,  in  the  life  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Michael  Baron,  the  Garrick  or  the  Betterton  of 
the  French  nation.  That  great  aftor,  having  on  fome  oc- 
cafion  taken  dilguft  at  fomething  he  had  met  with  in  the 
courfe  of  his  profeffion,  quitted  the  ftage,  although  at 
that  time  in  the  very  height  of  his  reputation.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  private  and  retired  manner  for  many  years; 
after  which,  at  a  time  of  life  when  moll  men  would  have 
found  their  faculties  abating,  and  been  retiring,  if  pofii- 
ble,  from  the  hurry  of  public  bufinefs,  he  returned  to  the 
ftage  with  renewed  vigour  and  improved  abilities ;  rofe 
to  a  higher  rank  of  fame  than  even  that  which  he  had 
before  obtained,  playing  the  youngeft  and  moll  fpirited 
charafters  with  unabated  vivacity  ;  and  continuing  fo  to 
do  for  many  years  afterwards,  till  death  lhatched  him 
away  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Thefe  anecdotes  will  alfo 
remind  the  reader  of  the  various  re-appearances  that  have 
happened  within  our  own  memory  ;  luch  as  fignora  Galli, 
Mifs  Brent,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  &c.  but  thefe  were  under  cir- 
cumltances  of  diftrefs — diltrefs  to  the  parties,  diftrefs  to 
the  audience  and  lpeftators. 

MOLLU'GO, 
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MOLLU'GO,  f.  [a  name  in  Pliny,  book  xxvt.  which  he 
indicates  as  belonging  to  a  plant  rough  both  in  foliage  and 
flavour.  Linnatus  retains  it  for  a  genus  of  a  fmooth  and 
tender  habit ;  to  which,  if  derived  from  mollis,  it  would  be 
mbit  fuitable.]  African  Chickweed;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  ca- 
ryophyllei.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  five¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,  from  upright  fpreading,  coloured 
within,  permanent.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
three,  briftle-fnapcd,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  piftil ;  anthene  iimple.  Piftillum  :  germ 
fuperior,  ovate,  th ree- grooved  ;  fiyles  three,  very  fliort ; 
ftigmas  blunt ;  (ftyle  one,  trifid  at  top.  Gartner.)  Peri- 
carpium :  capfule  ovate,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  kidney-form. —  EJfential  C/iaradcr.  Calyx  five- 
leaved  ;  corolla  none  ;  capfule  three-celled,  three-valved. 
There  are  feven  fpecies. 

x.  Mollugo  oppolitifolia,  or  oppofite-leaved  mollugo  : 
leaves  oppoiite,  lanceolate  ;  branches  alternate  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  lateral,  cluttered,  one-flowered.  This  is  an  annual 
herb  (as  indeed  all  the  reft  are),  with  long  diffufed  finooth 
alternate  branches.  Leaves  linooth,  ending  in  petioles. 
Eaten  in  falads  b}r  the  poor.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

2.  Mollugo  ftrifta,  or  upright  mollugo  :  leaves  com¬ 
monly  in  fours,  lanceolate;  flowers  panicled,  nodding; 
Item  eredl,  angular.  Root  fibrous.  Stems  three  or  four, 
ft  iff,  even  ;  leaves  in  whorls,  frequently  in  fours,  ftiff,  acu¬ 
minate,  even.  Flowers  nodding,  white,  refembling  tliofe 
of  M.  verticillata.  Native  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  Japan. 

3.  Mollugo  hirta,  or  hairy  mollugo  :  leaves  in  fours, 
cbovate,  villofe;  Item  decumbent.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Mollugo  pentaphylla,  or  five-leaved  mollugo  :  leaves 
in  fives,  obovate,  equal  ;  flowers  panicled.  Root-leaves 
oblong,  narrowed  at  the  bale,  blunt  at  the  end.  Stems 
decumbent,  branching  immediately  from  the  ground  ; 
with  four  or  five  leaflets  at  each  ramification,  one-third 
only  of  the  fize  of  the  others.  From  the  axils  of  thefe 
fpring  very  long  peduncles,  having  the  flowers  collected 
at  top  in  an  umbel,  or  rather  panicle:  they  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  very  thin,  linooth,  membranace¬ 
ous,  capfule,  containing  very  fmall  blackifh  feeds.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Ceylon.  Jhirm.  Zeyl.  xiii.  t.  8.  f.  1. 

5.  Mollugo  nudicaulis,  or  naked-leaved  mollugo:  leaves 
obovate,  all  radical;  Items  panicled,  forked,  naked  ;  flow¬ 
ers  four-cleft.  Native  of  Ceylon,  Burmann,  t.  8.  f.  2.  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Afzelius.  Linnaeus  confounded  this  with 
the  laft,  not  perceiving  that  Burmann  had  figured  two 
very  different  plants  in  his  tab,  8.  without  numbering 
them  ;  and  he  cites  t.  8.  f.  1,  2.  This,  by  an  error  of  the 
prefs,  is  become  12,  which  Willdenow  copies.  Burmann 
refers  to  a  wrong  fynonym  in  Sloane,  but  he  deferibes  the 
prefent  fpccies  very  well,  as  having  all  the  leaves  at  the 
root,  with  very  long  radical  flower-ltalks,  and  four-cleft 
flowers  ;  all  which  circumftances  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
preceding. 

6.  Mollugo  verticillata,  or  whorl-leaved  mollugo,  or 
African  chickvveed  :  leaves  in  whorls  wedge-form,  acute  ; 
llera  fubdivided,  decumbent  ;  peduncles  one-flowered. 
This  is  a  trailing  plant,  fpreading  out  eight  or  nine  inches 
every  way,  and  having  fix  or  feven  fmall  leaves  at  each 
joint,  fpreading  out  in  form  of  a  ftar.  Flowers  fmall, 
like  thofe  of  chickweed,  one  on  each  footftalk;  fucceeded 
by  oval  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  feeds,  about  twelve  in 
each  cell,  fubglobular,  beaked,  marked  on  the  back  with 
three  acute  prominent  lines,  very  fmooth,  fhining  ferru¬ 
ginous  or  deep'chefnut,  faftened  to  the  central  angle  of 
the  cells  by  umbilical  chords'.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  pretty  common  in  the  dry  favannas  of 
Liguanee.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

7.  Mollugo  triphylla,  or  three-leaved  mollugo :  leaves 
in  threes,  lanceolate;  flowers  dichotomous.  Stem  herba¬ 
ceous,  annual,  diffufed,  four-cornered,  half  a  foot  high, 
with  ternate  branches.  Leaves  fteilate-tern,  fmooth,  quite 
entire,  fefiiic.  Flowers  apetalous,  lateral  and  terminating, 
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on  long  dichotomous  peduncles,  racemed  at  the  top. 
Native  of  China  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture:  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  plants  will  fometimes  come  up  the  following 
fpring  ;  but,  it  they  are  town  on  a  hot-bed,  they  will 
come  up  more  certainly,  and  the  plants  will  be  forwarder 
and  ftronger.  See  Galium,,  Oldenlandia,  Pharna- 
ceum,  Polycarpon,  and  Queria. 

MOLLUS'CA,  f.  [mollis,  Lat.  loft.]  The  fecond  order 
of  vermes  or  worms.  Thefe  are  Ample  naked  animals, 
not  included  in  a  (hell,  but  furnithed  with  limbs.  It  con¬ 
tains  thirty-two  genera,  in  feven  divifions,  according  to 
the  pofition  of  the  mouth.  See  the  article  FIelmintho- 
logy,  vol.  ix.  p.  339,  349. 

MOL'MAN,  f.  in  our  old  writers,  a  man  fubjedf  to  do 
fervice.  It  is  applied  to  the  fervants  in  a  monaftery. 

MOLMASE'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Aftorga. 

MOLMU'TIUS,  a  man’s  name  ;  the  fixteerrth  king  of 
the  Britons,  who  is  faid  to  have  begun  his  reign  four 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  incarnation.  Fie  was 
the  firft  who  publiflicd  any  laws  in  this  land  ;  and  they 
continued  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

MOLNPAT'TY,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  -.  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  north-weft  of- Trincomalee. 

MO'LO,  a  philofopher  of  Rhodes,  called  alfo  Apollo¬ 
nius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apollonius  and  Molo  are 
two  different  perfons,  who  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda, 
and  difciples  of  Menecles,  of  the  fame  place  ;  that  they 
both  vilited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  fchool  ;  but  that 
Molo  flourifhed  fome  time  after  Aoollonius.  Molo  had 
Cicero  and  J.  Ctcfar  among  his  pupils. 

MO'LOCH,  or  Molech,  [Heb.  a  king.]  The  chief 
and  peculiar  deity  of  the  Ammonites,  wdio  are  faid,  by 
Voflius  and  others,  to  have  worftiipped  the  Sun  under  this 
appellation,  and  to  have  facrificed  their  children  to  him. 
In  the  feripture  it  is  frequently  affected  that  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  “  palled  their  feed  through  fire  unto  Moloch.”  As 
to  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion,  there  is  a  confiderable 
disagreement.  Some  think  the  children  leaped  over  a 
fire  lacred  to  Moloch  ;  others,  that  they  palled  between, 
two  fires  ;  and  others,  that  they  were  really  burnt  in  the 
fire,  by  way  of  facrifice  to  the  god.  There  is  foundation 
for  each  of  thefe  opinions.  For,  firft,  it  was  ufual  among 
the  pagans  to  luftrate  or  purify  with  fire  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sephar- 
vnim  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Anamelech  and 
Adramelech  ;  much  fuch  deities  as  Moloch  of  the  Am¬ 
monites.  Near  Jerulalem  there  was  a  place  in  which  this 
horrid  cuftom  was  obferved  ;  it  was  called  the  Valley  of 
the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  fo  named,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the 
fhrieks  of  the  children  that  were  facrificed  ;  and  alfo  To- 
phet'n,  from  a  Hebrew  word  toph,  fignifying  a  drum  or 
tabret,  which  they  ufed,  among  other  in.ftruments,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  victims.  Moloch  was  r.enrefented 
among  the  Ammonites  under  the  monftrous  figure  of  a 
man  and  a  calf.  About  the  feet  of  the  ftatue  were  con- 
ftrudfed  feveral  furnaces,  into  which  they  threw  the 
children  whom  they  offered  up  to  that  god. 

Mofes,  in  feveral  places,  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  dedi¬ 
cate  their  children  to  this  god  as  the  Ammonites  did,  and 
threatens  utter  extirpation  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  of 
this  abominable  idolatry.  And  there  is  great  probability 
that  the  Hebrews  were  much  addidted  to  the  worlhip  of 
this  deity;  iince  Amos,  and  after  him  St.  Stephen,  re¬ 
proaches  them  with  having  carried  along  with  them  into 
the  wildernefs  the  tabernacle  of  their  god  Moloch.  Solo¬ 
mon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
and  Manafleh,  a  long  time  after,  imitated  his  impiety,  by 
making  his  fon  pafs  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  Moloch. 

There  are  various  lentiments  concerning  the  relation 
which  Moloch  had  to  the  other  pagan  divinities.  Some 
believe  he  was  the  fame  with  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  facrifices  were  offered.  Others  fun- 
pole  him  to  be  Mercury  5  others,  Mars ;  others,  Mithras; 
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and  others,  Venus.  Laftly,  others  take  Moloch  to  be  the 
Sun,  or  the  King  of  Heaven.  Moloch  was  likewifie  called 
Mi/com  ;  as  appears  from  what  is  laid  of  Solomon,  that  he 
went  after  Alhtaroth  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians, 
and  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites. 

MOLOCH'I,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  : 
tkreewniles  north-eaft  of  Oppido. 

MOLODI'VE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fituated 
on  a  tongue*of  land  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  enlf  coaft :  forty-fix  miles  north  of  Trincomalee. 

MOLO'GA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  near  Bezetzk, 
in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  runs  into  the  Volga,  near 
Mologa,  in  the  government  of  jaroflavl. 

MOLO'GA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  * 
Jaroflavl,  at  the  union  of  the  river  Mologa  with  the  Volga  : 
iixty  miles  north-welt  of  Jaroflavl.  Lat.  58.  N.  Ion.  38. 
22.  E. 

MOLOGNA'IA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  a 
lake  fituated  near  Malitopol,  in  the  province  of  Tauris. 

MOLOR'CUS,  an  old  (hepherd  near  Cleons,  who  re¬ 
ceived  Hercules  with  great  hofpitality.  The  hero,  to 
repay  the  kindnefs  he  received,  deltroyed  the  Nemasan 
lion,  which  laid  walte  the  neighbouring  country;  and 
therefore,  the  Nemaean  games,  inftituted  on  this  occafion, 
are  to  be  underltood  by  the  words  Lucas  Molorchi.  There 
were  two  feliivals  inftituted  in  his  honour  called  Molorchecc. 

MO'LOS,  a  town  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  : 
fixteen.  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Jerim. 

MOLOSS'E,  or  Molossus,  /.  A  metrical  foot,  con¬ 
futing  of  three  long  fyllables. — There  is  the  fmaller  alcaic 
verfe  with  a  molojj'e  interpofed,  in  that  noble  place  in  the 
Revelation,  which  confilts  offtrong'and  harmonious  mea- 
fures.  Blackwell's Sacr.  duff. — Molojfus,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  is  a  foot  coniifting  of  three  long  fyllables, 
as  qudiri,  contabant,  virtntem.  It  takes  its  name  either 
from  a  dance  in  ufe  among  the  people  called  Molofli,  or 
Epirotse  ;  or  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Moloflus,  where 
odes  were  fung  in  which  this  foot  had  a  great  (hare  ;  or 
elfe  becaufe  the  march  of  the  Molofli,  when  they  went  to 
the  combat,  was  compofed  of  thefe  feet,  or  had  their  ca¬ 
dence.  The  fame  foot  was  alfo  called  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  Vertumnus,  exienfipes,  hippius,  dy  caniits.  Chambers. 

MOLOS'SUS,  a  fon  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.  He 
reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death  of  Helenus  ;  and  part  of 
his  dominions  received  the  name  of  Moloflia  from  him. 
This  country  had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  country  of  the  Perrhsebeans  on  the  ealt.  The  dogs 
of  the  place  were  famous,  and  received  the  name  of  Mo- 
lofjl  among  the  Romans.  Dodona  was  the  capital  of  the 
country  according  to  fome  writers  :  others,  however,  rec¬ 
kon  it  as  the  chief  city  of  Thefprotia. 

MOLR  AUZEPOL'LAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Madras. 

MOLSCHLE'BEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Gotha  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Gotha. 

MOL'SEN,  or  Hohen  Molsen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia :  twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Weimar, 
and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  Leipfic.  Lat.  51.  10.  N.  Ion. 
12.  5.  E. 

MOL'SHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  ofStralburg, 
and  nineteen  weft-fouth-weft  of  Haguenau.  Lat.  4S.  32. N. 
Ion.  7.  34.  E. 

MOLT,  pret.  of  to  melt.  Olfolete : 

The  furies  flung  their  fnakie  whips  away, 

And  molt  in  tears  at  his  enchanting  lay.  P.  Fletcher. 

MO'LTABLE,  aelj.  Fufible.  JSotinnfe.  Hvloet. 

MOLTCHAN'A  PIAT'SKIA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Oby  .•  eighty  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Narim. 

MOLTCHANOV'KA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby :  ninety-two  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Narim. 

Vql.  XV.  No.  1071. 
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MO'LTEN,  part.  paff'.  of  to  melt. — In  a  fmall  furnace 
made  of  a  temperate  heat ;  let  the  heat  be  fuch  as  may 
keep  the  metal  molten,  and  no  more.  Bacon. 

Love’s  myftick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  wounded  ltone  or  molten  gold  exprels.  Prior. 

MOLTIFA'O,  a  town  of  Corfica :  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Corte. 

MO'LTING.  See  Moulting. 

MO'LTON.  See  Southmolton. 

MOLTU'RA,  /.'  in  old  records,  the  toll  or  duty  for¬ 
merly  paid  by  vaflals  to  their  lord  for  grinding  corn  at 
his  mill. 

MOLUCCA  BA'LM.  See  Molucella. 

MOLUC'CA  BE'AN.  See  Guilandina. 

MOLUC'CA  I'SLANDS,  iflands  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1511.  Thele 
valuable  iflands  were  formerly  (aid  to  confift  of  no  more 
than  five,  viz.  Ternate,  Timor,  or  Motir,  Tydor,  Machian, 
and  Bachian  ;  but  Amboyna,  Bourro,  Ceram,  GiLolo,  and 
feveral  others,  are  now  included  in  the  name  of  Moluccas. 
The  five  former  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and 
lie  all  of  them  within  the  compafs  of  feventy-five  miles. 
They  are  famous  for  producing  feveral  forts  of  valuable 
fpices,  but  efpecially  nutmegs  and  clove?,  and  are  under 
the  dominion  of  three  kings.  Their  coaits  are  rendered 
very  dangerous  by  fands  and  (helves.  They  were  former¬ 
ly  lubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  ;  fell  next  under  the  Javanefe  : 
were,  in  procefs  of  time,  fubdued  by  the  Malayans  ;  and 
the  Mahometans  had  begun  to  fettle  on  them,  and  convert 
the  inhabitants  to  their  religion,  but  a  very  little  before 
they  were  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Theirchief  riches 
confift  in  cloves  ;  they  have  alfo  almonds,  and  coarle  to¬ 
bacco.  During  their  wars  with  the  Portuguefe,  they 
burnt  all  their  clove-trees,  retired  to  the  mountains  and 
deferts,  and  forbade  felling  any  thing  to  that  nation,  on 
pain  of  death;  a  prohibition  which  reduced  them  to  great 
extremity.  Though  they  burnt  the  cloves  out  of  delpair, 
their  allies  fo  enriched  the  foil,  that  it  produced  cloves  in 
greater  abundance  than  ever,  in  a  few  years.  Many  of 
thefe  iflands  had  their  particular  kings,  but  all  fubjedt  to 
the  king  of  Ternate  ;  and  they  ferved  under  him  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  king  Aerio,  who  was  treacheroufly 
murdered  under  the  Portuguefe.  This  great  king’s  name 
wasCachil  Babu,  Aerio’s  third  fon.  He  allowed  the  Dutch 
to  trade  here;  in  1 599,  entered  into  a  drift  friendlhip  with, 
them  ;  and  they  aflifted  him  to  (hake  oft’  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe. 

MOLUC'CA  NUT'S.  See  Guilandina. 

MOLUCCEL'LA,  J\  [from  the  Molucca  Iflanfls,  of 
which  one  of  thefe  plants  is  a  native.]  Molucca  Balm  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnof- 
permia,  natural  order  of  verticillatae,  (labiatae,  Ju[f.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters. — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  very 
large,  turbinate,  gradually  finiftiing  in  a  very  wide,  bell- 
ihaped,  tooth-fpiny,  incurved,  permanent  border.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent,  lets  than  the  calyx ;  tube 
and  throat  ftiort  ;  upper  lip  upright,  concave,  entire  ; 
lower  lip  trifid;  the  middle  fegment  more  produced, 
emarginate.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  under  the  upper 
lip,  of  which  two  are  (hotter ;  antherse  Ample.  Pittillum  : 
germ  four-parted  ;  ftyle  the  lize  and  fituation  of  the  fta- 
mens  ;  ftigma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none;  fruit  turbinate, 
truncate,  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  caly>f.  Seeds :  four, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  at  top  wide  and 
truncate. — E(]ential  Character.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  widen¬ 
ing,  broader  than  the  corolla,  fpiny.  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Moluccella  laevis,  or  fmootli  Molucca  balm  calyxes 
beil-ihaped,  commonly  five-toothed  ;  toothlets  equal. 
Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet  high,  fpreading  out  into 
many  branches,  which  are  lmooth,  and  come  out  by  pairs. 
Leaves  roundifh,  deeply  notched  on  both  edges,  oppofite, 
on  long  petioles,  lmooth,  light  green  on  both  lides.  ,  At 
the  bafe  of  the  petioles  the  flowers  come  out  in  whorls.; 
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immediately  tinder  the  calyx  come  out  two  bunches  of 
pretty  long  fpines,  one  on  each  fide,  each  bunch  confid¬ 
ing  of  five  or  fix  fpines  arifing  from  the  fame  point ;  co¬ 
rolla  fmall,  and  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
calyx  is  not  vifible  at  a  diftance  ;  it  is  white  with  a  call  of 
purple.  The  four  feeds  lie  within  the  calyx,  which  is  un¬ 
changed  ;  they  are  fhort,  thick,  three-fided,  fmooth,  bay- 
coloured.  Native  of  Syria.  Cultivated  in  1570,  by  Mat¬ 
thias  de  Lobel :  it  flowers  in  July  and  Augull. 

2.  Moluccella  fpinofa,  or  prickly  Molucca  balm:  calyxes 
ringent,  feven-toothed.  Root  annual.  Stems  fmooth, 
purplifh,  four  feet  high,  branching  out  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  firft.  Leaves  fmaller,  on  fhorter  footftalks,  deeper 
and  more  acutely  indented  on  their  edges  ;  calyx  not  fo 
large,  and  cut  into  eight  fegments,  each  terminated  by  an 
acute  fpine ;  flowers  and  feeds  like  the  preceding,  but  the 
corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  whereas  in  the  preceding 
the  calyx  is  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  Native  of  the 
Levant.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft.  Commonly  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Iflands. 

3.  Moluccella  tuberofa,  or  knobbed  moluccella  :  calyx 
funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed  ;  teeth  equal,  pointed  ;  Hem- 
leaves  nearly  fefiile,  oblong  wedge-fhaped,  toothed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  muddy  places,  on  hills  in  the  fouth  of  Tartary ; 
flowering  in  May,  and  fruiting  in  July.  Root  perennial, 
large,  compofed  of  two  or  three  ovate  knobs,  occafionally 
Ample  like  a  radifh,  and  fomewhat  bitter.  Stem  eredl, 
branched,  jointed,  divaricated,  fquare,  fmooth,  hairy  at 
the  joints.  Radical  leaves  on  long  rough  ftalks,  ovate, 
deeply  notched  ;  thofe  of  the  Item  almolt  fefiile,  wedge- 
fhaped,  veined,  nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  about  three  or 
four  in  a  whorl,  forming  a  loofe  fpike ;  corolla  bright  yel¬ 
low,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

4.  Moluccella  Perfica,  or  Perfian  moluccella :  calyx 
funnel-fiiaped,  five-toothed ;  leaves  fefiile,  wedge-lhaped, 
ferrated  and  fpinous.  Native  of  Perfia.  Willdenow  fays 
that  Linnaeus  confounded  this  fpecies  very  erroneously 
with  the  following,  with  which  however  it  by  no  means 
agrees,  except  in  habit.  Stem  Ample,  eredl,  very  fmooth, 
hoary,  jointed,  furnilhed  with  Ample  long  unequal  fpines 
at  each  joint,  generally  from  five  to  twelve  in  number. 
Leaves  wedge-lhaped,  entire  at  the  bafe,  ferrated  at  the 
end  ;  the  ferratures  terminating  in  downy  fpines.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  denfe  whorls  ;  fpinous  teeth  of  the  calyx  minute  ; 
corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

5.  Moluccella  frutefcens,  orlhrubby  moluccella:  calyx 
funnel-lhaped,  five-toothed  ;  teeth  fpinous  ;  leaves  on 
Ihort  ftalks,  elliptical,  obtufe,  flightly  five-toothed.  Found 
by  Sherard  in  Italy,  and  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  Ifle  of 
Cyprus.  Stem  Ihrubby,  much  branched,  round  or  nearly 
fo,  with  downy  branches  ;  fpines  at  each  joint  four,  awl- 
Ihaped,  recurved.  Flowers  axillary,  1'olitary,  their  ftalks 
about  as  long  as  the  leaf-ftalks  ;  calyx  tubular,  with  five 
broad  fpinous  teeth,  nearly  equal ;  corolla  fcarcely  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  calyx,  white,  with  purple  ftreaks  on  the  lower 
lip.  Profeflor  Martyn  is  of  opinion,  that  this  and  the 
preceding  are  the  fame  plant ;  comparifon,  however,  of 
Dr.  Sibthorp’s  drawing  with  Burmann’s  figure  ftiows  them 
to  be  fufficiently  diftindf. 

6.  Moluccella  grandiflora,  or  large-flowered  moluccella : 
calyx  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft ;  its  fegments  pointed  ; 
leaves  fefiile,  in  three  deep-cut  fegments.  Native  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  Willdenow  defcribes  the  corolla  as  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  its  upper  lip  hairy  and  cloven. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  two  firft  are  annual 
plants,  which  decay  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  and, 
being  natives  of  warm  countries,  feldom  perfedt  their 
feeds  in  England,  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring. 
They  fhould  be  raifed  therefore  in  autumn,  and  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  have  free  air  in  mild  weather,  by  taking 
oft  the  glafles;  but  they  mult  be  covered  in  frofty  weather, 
obferving  to  keep  them  pretty  dry,  otherwife  they  are 
very  fubjedt  to  rot.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  may  be 
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turned  out  of  the  pots,  with  all  the  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  defended  from  ftrong 
winds,  giving  them  a  little  u'ater  to  fettle  the  earth  to 
their  roots ;  after  this,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  v'eeds,  and  to  fupport  them 
with  ftakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  winds. 
The  plants  thus  preferved  through  the  winter,  will  flower1 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  good  feeds  may  be  expedled  from 
them. 

MOLU'CHES,  a  tribe  of  Patagonians  inhabiting  the 
weftern  part  of  the  country.  The  dead  among  them  are 
buried  in  fquare  pits,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  their  wea¬ 
pons  and  drinking-utenfils  ;  and  an  old  matron  annually 
opens  the  grave  to  cleanfe  and  clothe  the  Ikeletons.  Around 
are  thofe  of  the  flain  horfes,  fupported  with  props.  The 
language  of  the  Moluches  is  more  copious  and  elegant 
than  could  have  been  expedted  ;  the  verbs  having  three 
numbers,  and  as  many  tenfes  as  the  Greek.  See  Pata¬ 
gonia. 

MOL'WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  province  of 
Grotfka,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  by  the  Pruflxans 
over  the  Auftrians  in  1741.  Lat.  50.  26.  N.  Ion.  16.  45.  E. 

MO'LY,  f  [moly,  Lat.  moly,  Fr.]  A  plant.  See  Al¬ 
lium. — Moly,  or  wild  garlic,  is  of  feveral  forts ;  as  the 
great  moly  of  Korner,  the  Indian  moly,  the  moly  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  ferpent’s  moly,  the  yellow'  moly,  Spanifn  purple  moly, 
Spanifh  lilver-capped  moly,  Diofcorides’s  moly,  the  fu'eet 
moly  of  Montpelier.  The  roots  are  tender,  and  mull  be 
carefully  defended  from  frofrs  :  as  for  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  the  moly  of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  July,  and  fo  do  all  the  reft  except  the  laft,  which 
is  late  in  September :  they  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  foil.  Mortimer' s  Hujbaiulry. 

Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower; 

Moly  the  name.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

MOLYBDZE'NUM.  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  p, 
51 5  of  this  volume. 

MOLYBDOM'ANCY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  lead  ; 

and  (Azvnict,  magic.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  the  help  of 
melted  lead. 

MO'LYN  (Peter),  called  alfo  Cctvaliere  Tempefta,  a  fkil- 
ful  painter,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1637.  He  firft  dif- 
tinguiflied  liimfelf  by  a  fuccefsful  imitation  of  Fr.  Sny¬ 
ders  in  painting  animals  and  hunting-feenes  as  large  as 
life.  He  next  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  difpofition, 
which  led  him  to  fubjedls  of  fublime  terror,  fuch  as  ftorms 
at  fea  and  fliipwrecks ;  and  his  execution  of  them  was  fo 
fpirited  and  natural,  that  it  fixed  upon  him  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Tempefta.  Having  ftudied  the  works  of  the  bell 
Flemilh  artifts  in  Holland,  he  went  to  Rome  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  employment,  and  began  by  changing  his  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  Calvinift  to  the  Roman  catholic.  He  paint¬ 
ed  in  that  capital  with  great  applaufe ;  married,  grew 
wealthy,  and  received  the  title  of  Cavaliere.  He  next 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Genoa,  where  he  met  with  great 
encouragement,  and  might  have  attained  the  higheft  ho- 
nours  and  emoluments  of  his  profeflion,  had  he  not  fallen 
into  a  diflolute  courfe  of  life,  the  confequences  of  which 
were  tragical.  He  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  Ge- 
noefe  lady ;  and,  finding  that  her  favours  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  marriage,  he  refolved  to  remove  the  ex- 
ifting  obftacle  to  fuch  an  union.  Having  engaged  the 
fervices  of  an  aftalTin,  he  fent  Rim  as  a  mefienger  to  his 
wife  to  Rome,  with  a  very  affeftionate  letter,  requefting 
her  to  accompany  the  bearer  to  join  him  at  Genoa.  The 
poor  woman  gladly  complied  with  her  hufoand’s  defire, 
and  was  murdered  by  the  villain  on  the  journey.  This 
deteilable  deed  came  to  light;  and  Tempefta  was  appre¬ 
hended,  convi&ed,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  nobility,  who  valued  him  for  his  art  more 
than  they  abhorred  him  for  a  crime  too  common  in  that 
country,  procured  a  fufpenfion  of  his  fentence;  and  he 
w'as  kept  in  prifon,  where  he  diligently  purlued  his  pro- 
fefiicn.  He  had  been  fixteen  years  in  confinement,  when 
1  the 
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the  bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1684,  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  all  the  prifons  to  be  fet  open,  lie  efcaped  to 
Placentia;  and  his  atrocious  crime  met  with  no  further 
punifhment  than  that  of  the  nick-name  of  Pietro  de  Ma- 
licribiis,  ftamped  upon  him  by  the  facetious  Italians.  He 
furvived  to  the  year  1701 .  Kis  belt  piflures  Are  reckoned 
to  be  thofe  which  he  painted  in  prifon,  when,  indeed,  he 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  working  for  his  life.  Pillting- 
toyi's  DiS. 

MOL'YNEUX  (William),  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fa¬ 
mily  and  fortune,  and  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1656. 
As  his  conllitution  was  naturally  very  tender,  he  was  in- 
flrucfted  in  grammar-learning  by  a  private  tutor,  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe,  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college  in  his  native  city.  Here 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  vigour  of  his  abilities  and 
by  his  exemplary  manners  ;  and,  having  made  a  remarka¬ 
ble  progrefs  in  academical  learning,  particularly  in  the 
new  philofophy,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  From  this  univerfity,  after  continu¬ 
ing  in  it  four  years,  he  was  fent  to  London,  and  entered 
a  lludent  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1675  ;  where  he  fpent 
three  years,  and  obtained  a  fufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  law  fora  gentleman  not  intending  to  follow  it  as  his 
profefiion.  The  bent  of  his  genius,  however,  and  his  in¬ 
clination,  leading  him  molt  powerfully  to  mathematical 
and  philofophical  ftudies,  he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of 
his  time  to  thole  purfuits,  to  which  much  attention  had 
then  been  excited  in  this  country,  by  the  eftablifhment 
and  progrefs  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  thele  accom- 
plilhments  Mr. Molyneux  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1678,  where  he  foon  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of 
fir  William  Domville,  the  king’s  attorney  general.  As 
he  was  now  poflefl’ed  of  an  eafy  fortune,  he  continued  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  profecuting  fuch  branches  of  natural 
and  experimental  philofophy,  as  were  moll  agreeable  to 
his  tafte ;  and,  being  particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy,  in  1681  he  began  to  make  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations,  and  commenced  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Flamfteed,  the  king’s  aftronomer,  which  was  main¬ 
tained  for  feveral  years. 

Soon  after  this,  prompted  by  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  Ireland,  he  proje&ed  the  defign  of  a  Philofo¬ 
phical  Society  at  Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  at  London  ;  and  by  the  countenance  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  celebrated  fir  Willian  Petty,  who  accepted 
of  the  office  of  prefident,  a  weekly  meeting  on  that  plan 
began  to  take  place  in  1683,  and  Mr.  Molyneux  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  firft  fecretary.  By  means  of  this  fociety,  our 
author’s  icientific  reputation  became  more  wfidely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  procured  him  the  efteem  of  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank  ;  and,  among  others,  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  whofe  influence  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  appointment,  in  the  fame  year, 
jointly  with  fir  William  Robinfon,  to  the  offices  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  king’s  buildings  and  works,  and 
chief  engineer.  In  1683,  he  was  defied  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  for  the 
purpofe  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  art  of  engineering, 
procured  an  appointment  from  the  Irifh  government  to 
view  the  moll  confiderable  fortrelTes  in  Flanders.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  travelled  through  that  country  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  alfo  through  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
embracing  the  opportunity  which  his  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  furnilhed  him  with,  of  beingintroduced  to  Cal- 
fini,  and  the  other  moll  eminent  aftronomers  in  the  places 
through  which  he  palled.  On  his  return,  he  publifhed  at 
Dublin,  in  1686,  his  “  Sciotkericum  Telefcopicum,  or  a  new 
Contrivance  of  adapting  a  Telelcope  to  an  horizontal 
Dial,  for  obferving  the  Moment  of  Time  by  Day  or  Night, 
See."  a  new  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  London  in 
1700,  with  fome  improvements,  in  quarto.  In  the  year 
1687,  when  Newton’s  Principia  firft  appeared,  he  exprefled 
the  fame  qllonifhment,  with  men  of  fcience  in  general,  at 
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fuch  an  effort  of  human  genius,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
modeftly  intimated  his  doubts  whether  he  fhould  be  able 
fully  to  become  mailer  of  it.  In  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Flamfteed,  defiring  our  author’s  opinio  nof  it,  an  inftance 
is  given  of  its  applicability  to  the  confirmation  of  im¬ 
portant  religious  truth,  which  is  honourable  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  piety  of  Mr.  Molyneux.  “One  obfervation  in 
the  book,’’  fays  he,  “though  not  firft  llarted  there,  is 
truly  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  that  is,  the Jej'quialtera  ratio 
between  the  periods  and  diftances  of  the  planets,  and  that 
not  only  among  the  primary  erratics,  but  even  among 
the  lefier  fets  of  dancers.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  amazing 
thought  to  confider,  how  univerfally  this  great  law  runs 
through  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  agrees  to  bodies 
at  fuch  vaft  diftances,  and  that  feem  to  have  no  tie  or  re- 
fpedl  to  each  other.  It  is  to  me,  beyond  exception,  the 
ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  frame  of 
the  univerfe,  for  the  proof  of  a  God,  to  fee  one  law  fo 
fixed  and  inviolable  among  thofe  vaft  and  diftant  Chori, 
who  certainly  could  not  therefore  be  put  into  this  pof- 
ture  and  motion  by  chance,  but  by  an  omnipotent  intel¬ 
ligent  Being.”  In  1688,  owing  to  the  confufion  of  the 
times,  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Dublin  was  broken  up 
and  difperfed  ;  after  our  author  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf, 
from  the  firft  meeting,  by  the  communication  of  feveral 
papers  upon  curious  fubjedls,  fome  of  which  were  fent  to 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  afterwards  printed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  During  the  following 
year,  in  common  with  numbers  of  other  Proteftants,  he 
withdrew  from  the  difturbances  in  Ireland  occafioned  by 
the  popilh  adminiftration  under  lord  Tyrconnel :  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  fnort  flay  in  London,  fettled  with  his  family  at  Chef- 
ter.  Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  arranging  and  correct¬ 
ing  the  materials  which  he  had  fome  time  before  prepared 
for  his  Dioptrics,  in  which  he  received  much  afiiftance 
from  Mr.  Flamfteed  ;  and  in  1690  he  went  to  London,  to 
commit  it  to  the  prefs,  where  the  iheets  were  revifed  by 
Halley,  who,  at  our  author’s  requeft,  gave  leave  for  print¬ 
ing  in  the  Appendix  his  celebrated  theorem  for  finding 
the  foci  of  optic  glades.  It  was  publifhed  in  1692,  under 
the  title  of  “  Dioptrica  Nova  :  a  Treatife  of  Dioptrics,  in 
two  Parts :  wherein  the  various  Effects  and  Appearances 
of  Spherical  Glaffes,  both  convex  and  concave,  lingle  and 
combined,  in  Telefcopes  and  Microfcopes,  together  with 
their  Ufefuinefs  in  many  Concerns  of  human  Life,  are 
explained  4-to.  He  gave  it  the  title  of  Nova,  both  be- 
caufe  it  was  almoft  entirely  new,  very  little  being  taken 
from  other  writers,  and  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  book  that 
had  appeared  in  Englifh  upon  the  l’ubjeft.  It  contains 
feveral  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  propoiitions  for  prac¬ 
tice,  demonftrated  in  a  clear  and  eafy'manner,  on  which 
account  it  was  for  many  years  much  ufed  by  artificers ; 
and  the  fecond  part  is  very  entertaining,  efpecially  in 
the  hillory  which  it  gives  of  the  feveral  optical  inftru- 
ments,  and  of  the  difeoveries  made  by  them.  In  the  pre¬ 
face,  addrefied  to  the  Royal  Society,  when  mentioning 
the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  philofophy, 
by  building  it  upon  experiment,  he  notices  the  advances 
that  had  been  lately  made  in  logic  by  the  incomparable 
John  Locke,  who,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftand- 
ing,  he  obferves,  had  rectified  more  received  miftakes,  and 
delivered  more  profound  truths  eftablifhed  upon  experi¬ 
ence  and  obfervation,  for  the  direction  of  man’s  mind  in 
the  profecution  of  knowledge,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  volumes  of  the  ancients.  This  compliment  proved 
introduflory  to  an  acquaintance  between  our  phifofo- 
phers,  that  loon  grew  into  an  intimate  friendfhip,  and  a 
mutual  correfpondence  was  carried  on  by  them  as  long  as 
Mr.  Molyneux  lived,  to  whom  many  improvements  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Locke’s  work  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted.  1 

As  foon  as  tranquillity  was  reftored  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Molyneux  returned  to  that  country  ;  and  was  chofen  one- 
of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  new 
parliament  convened  in  5692.  In  the  next  parliament, 

in 
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in  1695,  he  was  chofen  reprefentative  of  the  univerfity, 
and  held  that  honourable  feat  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  being  alfo  complimented  by  that  learned  body 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Mr.  Molyneux  was 
likewife  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  forfeited  eftates,  with  a  yearly  falary  of 
500I.  but  he  declined  the  office,  confidering  it  to  be  an 
invidious  employment.  As  he  had  the  warmeft  affeXion 
for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  his  country,  he  ffiowed  his 
patriotilm  by  the  zeal  which  he  difplayed  in  his  fenato- 
rial  capacity  in  promoting  the  linen-manufaXory,  which 
was  much  encouraged  by  queen  Mary  ;  and  alio  by  the 
lingular  ardour  with  which  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Irifli  woollen-manufaXory,  when  he  conceived  it  to  be 
oppreffed  by  the  Engliffi  government.  In  the  affair  laft 
mentioned,  he  boldly  hood  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
the  independence  of  his  country,  by  publilhing  a  piece 
entitled,  “The  Cafe  of  Ireland  Hated,  in  relation  to  its 
being  bound  by  Ails  of  Parliament  made  in  England,” 
1698  ;  which  contains  the  fubftance  of  all  that  can  be  laid 
on  this  very  interefting  1'ubjeX,  written  with  great  clear- 
nefs  and  ftrength  of  real’oning.  The  fame  year,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
lyneux  was  attacked  with  a  levere  fit  of  the  Hone,  his 
conftitutional  complaint;  and,  a  blood- veffel  burfting  in 
the  paroxyfms  of  that  cruel  difeafe,  he  expired  on  the 
nth  of  OXober,  1698,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  perl'on,  he  is  laid  to  have  refembled  his  friend  Mr. 
Locke.  Belides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  in  the  Philol'ophi- 
cal  TranlaXions,  which  may  be  feen  in  volumes  xiv.- 
xxix.  and  feveral  papers  commonly  in  each  volume.  Many 
of  his  letters  are  preferved  in  the  coTleXion  of  “Familiar 
Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  of  his  Friends.” 

MOL'YNEUX  (Samuel),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Chefter  in  the  year  1689.  He  was  educated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  friend  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Locke.  The  progrefs  of  the  child  was  very  rapid,  fo 
that  he  knew  more  at  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  than  moll 
children  do  at  double  that  age.  On  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle, 
Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Dublin, 
and  a  friend  alfo  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  executed  the  trull  re- 
pofed  on  him  with  honour  and  fidelity.  The  young  man, 
improving  the  advantages  beftowed  upon  him,  became 
one  of  the  moll  polilhed  and  accompliihed  gentlemen  of 
liis  age,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  king  George  II.  As  he  was  poffeffed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  purfued,  with  great  ardour,  the 
fciences  of  allronomy  and  optics,  and  projected  many 
ichemes  for  their  advancement.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
find  out  a  convenient  method  of  manufacturing  fpecula 
for  fir  Ilaac  Newton’s  reflecting  teiefcope,  in  which  his 
chief  defign  was  to  reduce  the  method  of  making  thefe 
inllruments  to  a  fort  of  certainty,  in  order  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  conftruXing  them,  and  the  danger  of  mifcarrying, 
might  no  longer  difeourage  any  workman  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  them  for  public  fale.  With  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Bradley,  the  Savilian  profelfor  of  allronomy  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  the  whole  procefs  being 
communicated  to  a  Ikilful  optician,  the  conilruXion  of 
thefe  telefcopes  was  afterwards  executed  with  great  readi- 
nefs  and  difpatch.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
favourite  fciences  induced  Mr.  Molyneux  not  only  to 
colled  and  confider  what  had  been  written  and  pradifed 
by  others,  but  alio  to  procure  a  complete  apparatus  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  new  experiments.'  In  the  midll 
of  thele  avocations,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty ;  by  which  means  he  became  1b  involved  in 
public  affairs,  that  he  had  no  leifure  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts  of  philofophy  and  lcience.  He  accordingly  gave 
all  his  papers  to  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  profelfor  of  allronomy 
at  Cambridge,  whom  he  invited  to  make  ufe  of  his  houle 
and  inllruments,  in  order  to  finilh  what  he  had  left  in¬ 
complete.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  which  hap¬ 
pened  loon  .after  this,  the  profelfor  was  precluded  from 
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the  benefit  of  this  invitation;  he,  however,  fupplied  what 
was  unfinilhed  by  our  ingenious  author  from  Huygens 
and.  others,  and  publilhed  the  whole  in  his  Treadle  on, 
Optics.  Bit>g.  Brit. 

MOLYN'SIS,  j.  [Greek.]  A  defilement;  a  miafma  s 
the  effluvia  of  pelliiential  dileafes.  Phillips. 

MOL'ZA  (Francefco  Maria),  a  diltinguifhed  charaXer  . 
among  the  Italian  literati,  was  born  in  1489,  at  Modena, 
of  parents  defcended  from  the  noblell  families  of  that  city. 
From  early  youth  he  was  confpicuous  for  the  readinefa 
and  avidity  with  which  he  imbibed  claffical  literature; 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages 
he  added  that  of  the  Hebrew.  His  father  fent  him,  about 
the  age.of  fixteen,  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  pur- 
fue  his  lludies  with  advantage,  but  was  unfortunately 
led  by  his  natural  propenfities  into  a  courfe  of  licentious 
plealure,  which  influenced  the  fortune  of  his  whole  after¬ 
life.  For  the- purpofe  of  reclaiming  him,  he  was  married 
in  1 512,  to  a  Modenele  young  lady  of  noble  defeent,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  Hie  had  borne  him  four  children.  In 
1516  he  returned  to  Rome,  in  which  capital  he  afterwards 
fpent  all  his  days,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  paffed 
in  journeys,  and  a  refidence  at  Bologna  from  1520  to  1525. 
Study  and  pleafure  were  his  lole  occupations  ;  of  the 
latter,  his  connexions  with  the  fair-fex  form  a  copious 
and  fcandalous  chapter.  Several  objects  of  his  tranfitory 
attachments  are  mentioned;  among  the  reft,  Furnia,  a 
Roman  courtezan,  of  whom  he  was  fo  much  enamoured, 
that,  it  is  Laid,  he  allumed  the  furname  Furnius  on  her 
account;  but,  as  his  mother’s  family  name  was  cle  Fnrni, 
it  leems  more  probable  that  he  thence  derived  his  addi¬ 
tional  appellation.  Befides  the  injury  done  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  thele  amours,  he  was  once  brought  into  danger 
of  his  life  from  the  wound  of  an  affaffin  ;  and  he  finally 
contraXed  the  ihameful  difeafe  that  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  end.  From  1529  to  1535,  Molza  was  at  the 
court  of  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici;  after  whofe  death, 
and  the  elevation  of  Paul  to  the  popedom,  he  removed  to 
that  of  Alexander  Farnefe.  The  laxity  of  morals  at  that 
time  in  Rome  rendered  his  licentioufnefs  no  obftacle  to 
an  intimacy  with  many  of  the  moll  illuftrious  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  fuch  as  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  Colocci,  Caro,  &c.  and  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  li¬ 
terary  academies  then  flourilhing  in  that  capital.  His 
compofitions  were  chiefly  poems,  both  in  Latin  and  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  on  topics  as  well  moral  and  ferious  as  lpor- 
tive  and  amorous,  in  all  of  which  he  equally  excelled. 
His  Latin  Elegies  are  among  the  happiell  imitations  of 
Tibullus ;  that  written  on  the  profpeX  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  death  is  particularly  pathetic  and  elegant.  He  was 
alio  a  powerful  orator,  and  diltinguiihed  himfelf  by  a  very 
forcible  Latin  inveXive  againft  Lorenzino  de  Medici,  on 
his  mutilation  of  fame  antique  ftatues  in  Rome.  His 
Epiltles  in  both  languages  are  graceful  and  eiegant ;  and 
he  wrote  in  Italian  fome  pleating  novels.  Molza  died, 
under  fevere  fuffe rings,  at  Modena,  in  1544,  and,  as  his 
biographer  affirms,  with  truly  Chriftian  fentiments.  From 
a  paffage  in  his  Elegy  on  Death,  it  appears  that  he  con- 
foled  himfelf  with  having  contributed  nothing  to  the 
propagation  of  Lutheranifm;  an  ealy  merit  in  one  who 
was  probably  indifferent  to  all  religion  !  Of  his  works, 
many  were  given  feparately  to  the  public;  but  no  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  colledlively  appeared  till  that  of  Ber¬ 
gamo  in  1749,  with  his  life  prefixed  by  Seraffi. 

MOL'ZA  (Tarquinia),  a  lady  highly  celebrated  for  her 
learning  and  other  accomplilhments,  daughter  of  Camillo, 
the  eldell  fon  of  the  1'ubjeX  of  the  preceding  article,  'was 
born  at  Modena  in  1542..  Her  father,  perceiving  her  ca¬ 
pacity  for  literary  attainments,  fent  her  to  fchool  with 
her  brothers,  where  fhe  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learn¬ 
ing.  By  the  inllruXions  of  proper  mailers  file  afterwards 
became  miftrefs’of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  lan¬ 
guages  ;  of  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and 
theology;  was  a  proficient  in  mufic  ;  and  was  moreover 
diltinguiihed  by  all  the  graces  and  amiable  qualities  of  her 
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fex.  She  was  given  in  marriage  in  1560  to  Paul  Porrino, 
with  whom  (he  pafl'ed  eighteen  years  in  a  childlefs  Hate. 
After  his  death  (he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  (lie  was  twelve 
years  in  the  (ituation  of  lady  of  honour  to  Lucretia  and 
Leonora  d’F.fte,  lifters  of  duke  Alphonfo  III.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life  (lie  pafl'ed  in  literary  retirement  at 
Modena,  where  (he  died  in  1617.  She  diftingui(hed  her- 
felf  by  her  writings,  confiding  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems, 
a  tranflation  of  the  Charmides  and  Crito  of  Plato,  and 
other  claflical  verfions.  Her  remains  are  printed  in  the 
Bergamo  edition  of  her  grandfather’s  works.  This  lady 
was  the  fubjeCr  of  numerous  eulogies  from  contemporary 
writers;  and  TaiTo  has  introduced  her  as  one  ot  the 
fpeakers  in  his  Dialogue  on  Love,  which  he  entitles 
“  Molza.”  The  moft  extraordinary  honour  (lie  received 
was  that  of  being  prefented  with  the  citizenftiip  of  Rome 
by  the  fenate  and  people  of  that  city,  in  a  patent  reciting 
her  Angular  merits,  and  conferring  on  her  the  title  of 
TJnic.a.  The  privilege  is  alfo,  through  her,  extended  to 
the  whole  noble  family  of  Molza  of  Modena.  TiraboJ'clii. 

MOM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas: 
five  miles  north  of  Mecca. 

MO'MA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Sea  in  lat.  16.  35.  S. 

MO'MAPANE  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Canada :  160  miles 
north  of  Quebec.  Lat.  49.40.  N.  Ion.  71.  W. 

MOMARACKPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar:  twenty-one  miles  north- weft  of  Chuprah.  Lat. 
^5.  59.  N.  Ion.  84.  38.  E. 

MOMARACKPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Alla¬ 
habad:  thirty  miles  north  of  Gazypour. 

MOMBA'^A,  or  Mombaso,  a  kingdom  of  Africa, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  Sea,  fituated  to  the  Couth  of 
Melinda:  the  extent  toward  the  fouth  and  weft  is  not 
well  known.  The  foil  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  pro¬ 
duces  rice,  millet,  and  other  grain;  variety  of  fruit-trees, 
and  other  vegetables  and  efculents:  here  are  alio  bred 
vaft  quantities  of  cattle,  and  variety  of  poultry;  and  the 
country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings  of  frefli  water. 
The  climate  is  temperate ;  the  air  healthy.  The  capital 
was  on  a  peninfula;  but  has  been  (ince  turned  into  an 
ifland,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ifthmus,  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  one  part  of  it  covers  the  city,  fo  that  it  is 
not  feen  till  we  enter  the  port.  The  houfes  are  built  of 
(tone,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  embelliftied  with  cu¬ 
rious  paintings,  and  other  ornaments ;  the  ftreets  ftraight, 
though  narrow ;  and  the  houfes  contiguous,  and  terraced 
on  the  tops.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  citadel, 
into  which  the  Portuguefe  retired  when  they  could  hold 
the  town  no  longer  :  they  were  afterwards  driven  out  of 
this  laft  retreat,  in  the  year  1631,  by  an  Arabian  flieik, 
who  then  made  it  the  place  of  his  refidence.  Before  the 
town,  is  formed  by  the  fea  a  commodious  bay,  which 
opens  in  the  form  of  a  cockle-flieil,  into  which  the  trading- 
veflels  have  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  and  room  to  (ail 
and  tack  about,  the  channel  being  wide  enough  for  the 
largeft  of  them  to  enter  with  all  their  fails  difplayed. 
This  port  carries  on  a  great  commerce  with  the  iflands 
and  kingdoms  adjacent.  Here  is  great  variety  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  fome  black,  fome  white,  olive,  andfwarthy; 
but  moft  of  them  drefs  after  the  Arabian  manner,  the 
richer  lort  very  fumptuoufly.  The  people  are  Laid  to  be 
more  affable  and  civil  to  ftrangers  than  any  on  this  coaft, 
though  confiding  of  fo  many  nations,  complexions,  and 
religions,  as  Mahometans,  Idolaters,  and  Chriftians.  The 
Portuguefe  made  a  number  of  converts  upon  their  fettling 
in  this  kingdom.  The  far  greater  part  afterwards  either 
returned  to  their  old  Paganifm,  or  turned  Mahometans. 
Lat.  3.  30.  S. 

MOMBASIL'IO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  :  thirty  miles  w'eft  of  Ceva. 

MOMBEI'RA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Benguela,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  1 5. 1 5.  S. 

MOM'BEL,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
#f  Mont  Blanc;  ten  miles  weft-north-wcft  of  Chambery. 

Voi.  XV.  No.  1072. 
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MOMBELTRAN',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile: 
tvventy-feven  miles  fouth- fouth -weft  of  Avila. 

MOM'BIN,  f.  in  botany.  See  Spondias. 

MOMBRIZ'IO  (Bonini),  an  Italian  writer  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Milan,  and  became  profeflor 
of  eloquence  in  that  city;  but  we  have  no  account  of 
the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works,  which  were  well  received,  and  among 
others  fome  Latin  poems,  particularly  one  “  On  the  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  Jefus  Chrift;”  and  he  tranflated  into  Latin 
verfe  the  Theogony  of  Hefiod.  His  largeft  performance 
is  entitled,  Sanftuarium,  Jive  Acta  ct  Vita  Sanftorum, 
2  vols.  folio,  w'ithout  any  mark  of  the  place  or  date  of 
publication,  though  believed  to  have  been  printed  at 
Milan  about  the  year  1479.  It  is  (aid  to  be  greatly  fupe- 
rior  in  merit  to  works  of  the  fame  kind  which  preceded 
it;  the  author  having,  without  fcruple,  difcarded  a  mafs 
of  Greek  and  Latin  legendary  writings,  and  ufed  great 
induftry  in  collecting  materials  from  the  moft  ancient  and 
belt-authenticated  documents ;  fo  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian  is  under  great  obligations  to  him,  for  having- 
drawn  from  obfcurity  many  important  and  valuable  faCts, 
which,  without  his  refearches,  would  have  been  loft  to 
the  world.  Of  this  work  fublequent  writers  have  availed 
themfelves;  but  a  perfeCl  copy  of  it  is  now  rare,  and 
conlequentiy  greatly  prized  by  curious  collectors.  Lancli's 
Hiji.  de  la  Lit.  de  I'ltalie,  vol.  iii. 

MOMDSO'NA,  a  town  of  Thibet :  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Lafla. 

MOME,  f.  [owes  its  original  to  the  French  word 
momon ,  which  fignifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  mafquerade, 
the  rule  of  which  is,  that  a  (IriCt  filence  is  to  be  obferved  ; 
whatfoever  fum  one  (takes,  another  covers ;  but  not  a 
word  is  to  be  fpoken :  hence  alfo  comes  our  word  mum 
for  filence.  Hammer  and  Dr.  Jo/tnfon. — It  more  probably 
came  to  us  from  one  of  tho(e  iimilar  words,  that  are 
found  in  many  languages,  fignifying  fomething  foolifh : 
momar  is  ufed  by  Plautus  for  a  fool,  whence  the  French 
mommeur;  the  Greeks  too  had  poucoc;  and  /xo^o;  in  the 
fame  fenfe.  Douce's  Illustr.  of  Shaliefpeare .]  A  dull 
ftupid  blockhead;  a  (lock;  a  polt. — A  youth  will  play 
the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  prove  a  mome.  Warner's 
Albion's  England — The  words  were  not  fpoken  to  a  mom?, 
or  deaf  perlon.  She/ton's  D.  Quix. 

Ne  aught  he  (aid,  whatever  he  did  heare; 

But, hanging  do  wne  hishead.didlikea/womeappeare.  SpenJ, 
Mome,  malt-horfe,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 

Get  from  the  door,  or  fit  dowm  at  the  hatch.  Shahefpeare, 

MOMEGAS'TRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon: 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Balbaftro. 

MO'MELSDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtzburg: 
nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Ebern. 

MO'MENT,  [moment,  Fr.  momentum,  Lat.]  Confie- 
quence;  importance;  weight;  value. — We  do  not  find 
that  our  Saviour  reproved  them  of  errour,  for  thinking 
the  judgment  of  the  icribes  to  be  worth  the  objecting, 
for  efteeming  it  to  be  of  any  moment  or  value  in  matters 
concerning  God.  Hooher. — I  have  feen  her  die  twenty 
times,  upon  Far  poorer  moment.  Shaliefpeare' s  Ant.  and 
Cleop. — What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have?  Shalief¬ 
peare.—  Force ;  impulfive  weight ;  'actuating  power. — The 
place  of  publick  prayer  is  a  circumftance  in  the  outward 
form,  which  hath  moment  to  help  devotion.  Hooker. — 
He  is  a  capable  judge ;  can  hear  both  (ides  with  an  in¬ 
different  ear;  is  determined  only  by  the  moments  of  truth, 
and  fo  retraCls  his  paft  errors.  Norris. 

Can  thefe  or  fuch  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 

Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  (hake  the  world, 

Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprile  ?  B.  Jonfon , 

Touch  with  lighted  moment  of  impulfe, 

His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  feale.  Milton's  P.  L, 

An  indivilible  particle  of  time. — A  moment  ought  not  to 
7  2  b# 
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be  conceived  as  the  leaft  part  of  time,  but  as  a  termina¬ 
tion  or  limit  of  time.  Mac laur in's  Fluxions. 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment’s  pad ; 

I’m  nearer  death  in  this  verfe  than  the  laft ; 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Be  wife  with  l'peed ; 

A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  Young. 

When  mankind  had  fo  far  regulated  the  meafure  of 
time  as  to  eflablifh  the  partition  of  the  day  into  hours, 
they  endeavoured  further  to  divide  and  fub-divide  the 
hours  into  periods  of  fhorter  duration,  to  meet  all  the 
ufes  and  conveniences  of  common  life,  as  well  as  to  aid 
them  in  fcientific  refearches.  The  hour  was  confequently 
portioned  out  into  four  points,  each  confiding  of  ten 
parts  denominated  moments,  thefe  latter  into  twelve  others 
called  uncias,  and  thole  uncias  into  forty-feven  fradtions 
called  atoms;  making,  by  fuch  regulation,  each  hour  to 
contain  4  points,  40  moments,  480  uncias,  or  the  vad 
number  of  22,560  atoms.  This  mode  was  fubfequently 
exploded,  to  make  way  for  the  divifion  of  the  hour  into 
four  quarters  anfwering  to  the  four  points,  each  of  which 
was  made  to  contain  fifteen  minutes  indead  of  ten  mo¬ 
ments,  and  of  thole  minutes  into  fixty  moments,  feconds, 
or  indants;  which  caufied  the  hour  to  confid  of  4  quar¬ 
ters,  60  minutes,  or  3,600  moments,  feconds,  or  indants, 
as  at  prefent  in  ufe;  below  which  latter  fractional  fub- 
divifion  it  was  not  deemed  requilite  to  defcend  :  and,  as 
it  is  the  flight  of  time  only  that  is  intended  to  be  diflin- 
guilhed,  and  as  only  one  idea  can  poflibly  operate  within 
fo  Ihort  a  fpace,  it  would  be  inconfiflent  to  attempt  any 
further  reduction. 

The  three  different  terms  that  have  been  given  to  the 
mod  minute  fractional  part  of  duration,  however  fynony- 
mous  in  their  meaning  when  applied  to  that  exprefs 
purpofe,  are  not  in  ordinary  ufage  confidered  as  of  the 
fame  fignification.  We  generally  underfland  an  injlant 
to  imply  a  more  direCl  and  immediate  operation  than  a 
fecond,  while  a  fecond  is  ufed  in  preference  to  a  moment , 
whenever  celerity  of  execution  is  expeCted.  It  appears, 
therefore,  more  proper,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
really  lb,  to  lay,  we  fliall  perform  any  aCt  in  an  injlant, 
than  that  we  fliall  do  fo  in  a  fecond,  which  latter  feems  to 
denote  that  fiome  fmall  confideration  mud  be  allowed} 
while  a  moment  has  a  yet  further  latitude  conceded  to  it, 
probably  from  that  term  having  formerly  denoted  a 
much  more  extended  portion  of  time  than  it  how  cor- 
reCfly  fignifles.  Thus  we  have  reflecting  moments,  but 
never  reflecting  feconds  or  indants.  Moments  are  com- 
.mcnly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ;  feconds  only  fo  applied 
occalionally ;  and  indants  always  made  to  convey  their 
direCt,  poiitive,  and  literal,  definition.  A  prudent  man 
will  paule  a  moment,  before  he  undertakes  any  thing  of 
Importance ;  a  lei's  experienced  perfon  will  not  take  a 
jccond;  and  a  fool,  not  an  injlant.  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria. 

MOMEN'TAL,  adj.  Important;  valuable;  of  moment. 
— Not  one  momental  minute  doth  Ihe  fwerve.  Sir  P. 
Sidney's  Ourania. 

MOMEN'TALLY,  adv.  For  a  moment. — Air  but  mn- 
mentally  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath  no  proportionable 
fpace  for  its  converfion,  only  of  length  enough  to  re¬ 
frigerate  the  heart.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS,  or  Mo'mentany,  adj.  [momen- 
iane,  momentaiuc,  Fr.  momentaneus,  Lat.  Momentum/  and 
momentary  were  indifcriminately  ufed  in  the  fixteenth 
century  ;  but  momentany  is,  perhaps,  the  older  of  the  two. 
Of  monicntaneous  we  find  no  example.]  Lading  but  for  a 
moment. — Preferre  endlels  blyffe  before  vaineand  momen¬ 
tany  plealures.  Woolton's  Chr.  Manuel,  1576. — Making  it 
momentany  as  a  found.  Shakefpeare' s  Midf.  N.  Dream. — 
Trifles  and  mcmentany  things.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. — 
They  fnatch  at  thole  vanilhing  (hadows  of  pleafure,  which 
a  poor  momentany  life  can  afford  them.  Bp.  Hall. — Small 
difficulties,  when  exceeding  great  good  is  lure  to  enfue; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  momentany  benefits,  wlien  the 
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hurt  which  they  draw  after  them  is  unfpeakable,  are  not 
at  all  to  be  relpefted.  Hooker.  , 

Scarce  could  the  lhady  king, 

The  horrid  fum  of  his  intentions  tell, 

But  Ihe,  Iwift  as  the  momentum /  wing 
Of  lightning,  or  the  words  he  fpoke,  left  hell.  Crajhaw. 

MOMENT A'NEOUSNESS,  /.  The  date  of  being  mo¬ 
mentary.  Scott. 

MO'MENTARILY,  adv.  Every  moment. — Why  en¬ 
dow  the  vegetable  bird  with  wings,  which  nature  has 
made  momentarily  dependant  upon  the  foil  ?  Sheii/lone. 

MO'MENTARINESS,  J'.  The  date  of  being  momen¬ 
tary.  Scott. 

MO'MENTARY,  adj.  Lading  for  a  moment ;  done  in 
a  moment. — Onions,  garlick,  pepper,  fait,  and  vinegar, 
taken  in  great  quantities,  excite  a  momentary  heat  and 
fever.  Arbutknot. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  Ihade 

Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made.  Dryden. 

MOMEN'TOUS,  adj.  [from  momentum,  Lat.]  Import¬ 
ant  ;  weighty ;  of  confequence. — If  any  falfe  dep  be  made 
in  the  more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole  l'chenip 
of  ambitious  defigns  is  broken.  Addifon. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  the  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chofe.  Philips. 

MOMEN'EOUSNESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  momen¬ 
tous.  Scott. 

MOMENTUM,/  [Latin.]  Impetus,  force,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  motion,  in  a  moving  body. — Mercury  hath  of  late- 
years  become  a  medicine  of  very  general  ufe.  The  ex¬ 
treme  minutenefs,  mobility,  and  momentum,  of  its  parts, 
rendering  it  a  mod  powerful  cleanfer  of  all  obdruCtions, 
even  in  the  mod  minute  capillaries.  But  then  we  ffiould 
be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  it,  if  we  conlider,  that  the  very 
thing  which  gives  it  power  of  doing  good  above  other 
deobdruents,  doth  alfo  difpofe  it  to  mifehief.  I  mean  its 
great  momentum.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

MOM'FLOT.  See  Man'fai.out,  vol.  xiv.  p.  274. 

MOMIA'NO,  a  town  of  Idriaj.eiglit  miles  fouth  of 
Capo  d’ldria. 

MOM'MERY,  or  Mum'mert,/  [from  mummer;  mo- 
merie,  Fr.]  An  entertainment  in  which  malkers  play 
frolics : 

All  was  jollity, 

Feading  and  mirth,  light  wantonnefs  and  laughter. 
Piping  and  playing,  mindrelfy  and  mafleing. 

Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 

A  fliew  of  mommery  without  a  meaning.  Rowe. 

MOMOR'DICA,  [from  mordco,  Lat.  the  feeds  having 
the  appearance  of  being  bitten.]  Male  Balsam-apple  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  lyngenelia, 
natural  order  of  cucurbitacese.  Generic  charadlers — ■ 
I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  con¬ 
cave,  five-cleft ;  fegments  lanceolate,  fpreading.  Corolla 
five-parted,  fadened  to  the  calyx,  more  fpreading,  large, 
veined,  wrinkled.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  awl-fhaped, 
fhort;  anthers  on  two  filaments,  bifid,  eared  at  the  Tides  ; 
on  the  third  Ample,  one-eared  only,  confiding  of  a  com- 
prefled  body  and  a  fariniferous  line  once  reflex.  II.  Fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  Calyx:  perianthium  as 
in  the  male,  fuperior,  deciduous.  Corolla  as  in  the  male. 
Stamina:  filaments  three,  very  Ihort,  without  anthers. 
Pidillum  :  germ  inferior,  large ;  flyle  Angle,  round,  trifid, 
columnar;  fligmas  three,  gibbous,  oblong,  pointing  out¬ 
wards.  Pericarpium:  pome  dry,  oblong,  opening  elaf- 
tically,  three  celled  ;  cells  membranaceous,  loft,  didant. 
Seeds:  feveral,  compreiled. — Ejjhitial  Charaftcr.  Calyx 
five-cleft;  corolla  five-parted.'  Male:  filaments  three. 
Female :  flyle  trifid ;  pome  opening  eladically.  There 
are  thirteen  lpecies. 

1.  Momordica 
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s.  Momordica  balfamina,  common  momordica  or  male 
'balfam-apple:  pomes  angular,  tubercled ;  leaves  fmooth, 
fpreading-palmate.  Stems  trailing,  like  thole  of  the 
cucumber  and  melon,  extending  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  fending  out  many  fide-branches,  which  have 
tendrils.  Leaves  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  fmooth, 
deeply  cut  into  feveral  fegments,  and  fpreading  open  like 
the  hand.  The  fruit,  which  is  called  a  pome  by  Linnaeus, 
and  a  berry  by  Gaertner,  is  flelhy,  ovate,  drawn  to  a  point 
at  each  end,  obfcurely  angular,  remotely  tubercled  in 
longitudinal  rows,  fmooth  in  the  other  parts,  red  when 
ripe,  one-celled,  inflated,  burfting  irregularly,  and  dif- 
perling  the  feeds  with  a  fpring.  Seeds  fixed  to  the  inlide 
of  the  fruit  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  umbilicus  alternately  points  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  fame  row:  they  are  ovate,  flatted  a  little, 
horizontal,  bluntly  notched  at  the  edge,  and  marked  with 
rifing  ferpentine  lines;  but  on  the  difk  rugged,  with 
railed  dots:  their  colour  is  pale  brown;  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  membranaceous,  thin,  red  aril.  The  fruc¬ 
tification  of  this  fpecies  is  exhibited  in  7  figures  on  the 
Botany  Plate  XIV.  vol.  iii.  and  fig.  1  of  the  annexed 
Plate,  copied  from  Seba,  gives  the  general  appearance  of 
the  whole  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  India;  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1568,  as  appears  from  Turner’s  Herbal. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  plant  is  famous  in 
Syria  for  curing  wounds.  They  cut  open  the  unripe 
fruit,  and  infufe  it  in  fweet  oil ;  it  is  then  expofed  to  the 
fun  for  fome  days,  until  the  oil  is  become  red ;  and  may 
be  applied  to  a  frefli  wound  dropped  on  cotton.  The 
Syrians  efteem  it  next  to  balfam  of  Mecca.  The  leaves 
and  Hems  are  u fed  for  arbours  or  bowers. 

2.  Momordica  charantia,  or  hairy  momordica :  pomes 
angular,  tubercled  ;  leaves  villofe,  longitudinally  palmate. 
Stem  round,  flender,  branched,  climbing  by  lateral  ten¬ 
drils.  Flowers  fometimes  hermaphrodite,  on  long,  axil¬ 
lary,  one-flowered,  peduncles;  corolla  yellow,  ufually 
five-parted,  but  fometimes  fix-parted.  Fruit  oblong, 
bluntly  angular,  tubercled,  drawn  to  a  point  at  each  end; 
white,  yellow,  or  green,  on  the  outfide;  within  very  red 
and  fleftiy,  one-celled  ;  it  burfts  elaftically.  Seeds  ovate, 
flat,  bitten  at  the  edge.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the  cor¬ 
date  embracing  involucre  marks  a  great  affinity  between 
this  and  the  preceding;  but  in  this  it  is  quite  entire,  in 
that  toothed. 

Mr.  Miller,  following  Tournefort,  makes  two  fpecies 
of  this,  with  a^  longer  and  with  a  fliorter  fruit,  a.  The 
firft  has  the  leaves  extended  more  in  length,  and  hairy; 
the  fruit  is  much  longer  than  that  of  M.  balfamina,  and 
not  fo  deeply  channelled  ;  the  tubercles  are  fcattered  all 
over  the  furface,  and  are  not  lharp ;  the  colour  when  ripe 
is  yellow.  |3.  The  fecond,  which  he  names  M.zeylanica, 
has  the  fruit  ffiort  and  pointed,  like  that  of  M.  balfamina, 
but  does  not  fwell  fo  large  in  the  middle ;  the  angles  are 
not  deep,  and  the  whole  furface  is  clofely  fet  with  (harp 
tubercles';  when  ripe  it  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller; 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Momordica  Senegalenfis,  or  African  balfam-apple: 
pome  ovate,  acute,  tubercular;  brafte  heart-lhaped,  en¬ 
tire,  near  the  bale  of  the  flower-ftalk  ;  leaves  feven-lobed, 
deeply  palmate,  fome  what  toothed,,  and  rather  hairy. 
Gathered  by  M.  Rouffillon  in  Senegal.  More  hairy  or 
downy  than  M. charantia;  the  leaves  Imaller,  more  deeply 
lobed;  flower-ltalks  generally  longer;  fruit  lhorter,  be¬ 
ing  oval,  and  not  above  an  inch  long,  warty;  flowers 
fmall.  Lamarch. 

4.  Momordica  operculata,  or  lidded  momordica :  pomes 
angular-tubercled,  having  a  lid  from  the  falling  of  the 
top;  leaves  lobed.  Fruit  green,'  the  top  falling  off  when 
it  is  ripe,  like  a  lid;  within  it  has  no  pulp,  but  is  dry, 
and  filled  with  netted  fibres,  very  much  interwoven, 
and  is  three-celled.  Seeds  compreffed,  black.  Native  of 
'America. 


5  Momordica  luffa,  or  Egyptian  momordica:  pomes 
oblong;  grooves  like  a  chain ;  leaves  gaflied.  Stem  an¬ 
gular,  very  much  branched,  climbing  by  bifid.fpiral  ten¬ 
drils.  Leaves  having  five  or  feven  lharp  angles,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  double  the  length  of  the  others,  unequally  ferrate., 
veined,  wrinkled,  oh  long  alternate  petioles.  Male  flowers 
feveral  together,  terminating :  corolla  fix- parted, wrinkled, 
fpreading.  Females  lateral,  folitary:  corolla  five-parted, 
reflex.  Pome  a  foot  long,  two  inches  thick,  roundilh, 
ufually  drawn  to  a  point  at  each  end,  hairy,  three  ceiled, 
with  a  white,  flaccid,  efculent  pulp,  of  an  infipid  flavour. 
Seeds  oblong,  compreffed,  fmooth.  The  Arabians  call 
this  plant  liff,  or  luff;  they  cultivate  it,  and  it  climbs  up 
the  palm-trees,  covering  and  elegantly  adorning  their 
trunks.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  very  largely  in  China  and 
Cochin-china,  &c.  The  fruit,  when  young,  is  made  into 
a  pickle,  like  the  mango;  but  it  has  a  difagreeable»tafte, 
and  is  not  accounted  very  wholefome.  Mr.  Miller,  fol¬ 
lowing  Tournefort,  has  made  it  a  diftinft  genus  from 
Momordica,  but  does  not  feparate  this  fpecies  from  the 
next  fucceeding.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  cultivated, 
in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller;  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

6.  Momordica  cylindrica,  or  long-fruited  momordica  : 
pomes  cylindric,  very  long;  leaves  with  acute  angles. 
Stem  five-angled.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  cucumber, 
ferrate-toothed  at  the  bafe,  the  middle  angle  more 
lengthened,  the  finufes  not  widened  as  in  the  preceding, 
but  with  ftraight  angles.  Pomes  a  foot  long,  fubvillol'e, 
cylindric.  Seeds  black.  Native  of  Ceylon  and  China. 

7.  Momordica  trifolia,  or  three-leaved  momordica: 
pomes  ovate,  muricate;  leaves  ternate,  toothed.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

8.  Momordica  pedata,  or  pedate-leaved  momordica: 
pomes  ftriated  ;  leaves  pedate,  ferrate.  Native  of  Peru. 

9.  Momordica  lanata,  or  woolly  balfam-apple :  leaves 
ternate,  pinnatifid,  rough;  pome  woolly.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

xo.  Momordica  echinata,  or  briftly  balfam-apple :  pome 
with  four  feeds,  roundifh,  befet  with  long  briftles  ;  leaves 
heart-lhaped^  roughilh,  with  five  fliarp  angular  lobes,  ob¬ 
fcurely  toothed.  Native  of  Pennfylvania,  towards  the 
river  Ohio.  Stem  deeply  furrowed,  fmooth ;  tendrils 
long,  divided,  not  many-cleft;  leaves  on  long  ftalks,  op- 
polite  to  each  tendril,  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  with  five 
divaricated  pointed  diftantly-toothed  lobes,  heart-lhaped 
at  the  bafe,  where  there  is  a  fmall  additional  lobe,  or 
dilatation,  on  each  fide:  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves  are 
rough  with  extremely-minute  prickles,  efpecially  on  the 
ribs  and  veins,  though  Michaux  and  Willdenow  deferibe 
them  as  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall ;  the  males  very  nume¬ 
rous,  in  axillary  downy  panicles,  from  two  to  fix  inches 
long:  females  folitary,  ftalked,  at  the  bale  of  the  {talk  of 
the  panicle.  Fruit  roundilh,  the  iize  of  a  goofeberry, 
prickly,  with  only  four  feeds. 

11.  Momordica  dioica,  or  dioecous  balfam-apple  :  pome 
elliptical,  muricated ;  flowers  dioecous  ;  leaves  heart- 
lhaped,  pointed,  toothed.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Stem  angular,  climbing.  Leaves  heart-lhaped,  undivided, 
pointed,  toothed,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  two  inches 
long.  Tendrils  Ample.  Fruit  the  fize  of  the  firft  fpe¬ 
cies.  Willdenow. 

12.  Momordica  fpicata,  or  fpiked  balfam  apple :  leaves 
heart-lhaped,  flightly  three-lobed,  wavy,  rough;  male 
flowers  in  long  loofe  fpikes,  with  fan-fliape'd,  rough, 
toothed  brakes;  female,  axillary  folitary;  germen  ellip¬ 
tical,  rough  ;  ftem  furrowed,  flightly  prickly.  Leaves  on 
long  rough  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  tendrils,  heart-lhaped, 
with  three  or  five  flight  angular  lobes,  wavy,  rough  with 
minute  callous  tubercles,  the  veins  hifp.id.  The  'male 
inflorefcence  marks  this  as  a  very  diftindf  fpecies,  that 
feems  not  to  be  any  where  deferibed.  It  is  from  the 
Herbarium  of  the  younger  Linneus. 

13.  Momordica  elaterium,  or  elaltic  momordica  :  pomes 
hilpid  j  tendrils  none.  This  has  a  large  flelhy  pert naial 

3  .  root, 
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root,  fomewhat  like  that  of  bryony.  Stems  thick,  rough, 
trailing,  dividing  into  many  branches,  and  extending 
every  way  two  or  three  feet.  Leaves  thick,  rough,  almoft 
heart-lhaped,  grey,  on  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  axillary, 
much  let's  than  thofe  of  the  common  cucumber,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  a  greenilh  bottom.  The  male  flowers 
ftand  on  fliort  thick  peduncles ;  but  the  female  flowers 
lit  on  the  top  of  the  young  fruit,  which  grows  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  fwelling  like  a  cucumber,  of  a  grey 
colour  like  the  leaves,  and  covered  with  fliort  prickles. 
The  fruit  does  not  change  its  colour,  but  when  ripe  quits 
the  peduncle,  and  calls  out  the  feeds  and  juice  with 
great  violence ;  fo  that  the  feeds  are  Icattered  round  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  plenty  of  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring.  But,  when  this  fruit  is  defigned 
for  medicinal  life,  it  lhould  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe, 
otherwife  the  greateft  part  of  the  juice,  which  is  the  only 
valuable  part,  will  be  loft;  for  the  exprefied  juice  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  runs  out  of  itfelf ;  and 
the  elaterium  made  from  the  clear  juice  is  whiter,  and 
will  keep  much  longer,  than  that  which  is  extradited  by 
preffure.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  and  ftrongly 
purgative;  but  the  dried  juice  or  faeculse  of  the  fruit, 
known  in  the  (hops  by  the  name  of  elaterium,  is  the  only 
part  now  medicinally  employed.  The  method  directed 
an  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  this  medicine 
is  :  to  flit  the  ripe  fruit,  and  pafs  the  juice  (very  lightly 
prefled)  through  a  very  fine  fieve  into  a  glafs  vefl'el ;  then 
to  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has 
fubfided ;  to  pour  ofr  the  thinner  part  fwimming  at  the 
top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  filtering ;  to  cover  the 
thicker  part  which  remains  after  filtration  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  to  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  fenfible 
qualities  of  this  infpiifated  juice  are  not  remarkable  either 
to  the  fmell  or  tafte :  it  is  inflammable,  and  diflolves 
readily  in  watery  or  lpirituous  menftrua.  Elaterium  is  a 
very  powerful  cathartic,  and  was  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  both  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians ;  and 
its  ufe  has  fince  been  much  commended  in  hydropic 
cafes,  particularly  by  Pauli,  Sydenham,  and  Lifter.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  moft  violent  purgative  in  the  materia 
medica,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered  with 
great  caution ;  and  only  where  milder  cathartics  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  grain  to 
three  grains:  the  moft  prudent  and  efteClual  way  in 
which  dropfies  are  now  treated  by  this  remedy,  is  by  re¬ 
peating  it  at  fliort  intervals  in  fmall  dofes.  Native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 
Called  in  Englifh,  wild,  fpirting,  fquirting,  or  afles,  cu¬ 
cumber;  in  French,  concombre  fauvage,  ou  d’ane. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed 
the  beginning  of  March  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
prick  them  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  letting  them  have  free 
air  in  warm  weather,  and  refrefliing  them  frequently 
with  water.  When  the  plants  have  four  or  five  leaves, 
plant  them  out  into  the  hot-bed  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  putting  one  or  two  plants  into  each  light;  water¬ 
ing  and  fliading  them  until  they  have  taken  toot.  After 
this,  treat  them  as  melons  or  cucumbers,  permitting  their 
branches  to  extend  in  the  fame  manner,  and  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds.  With  this  management,  if  they 
have  not  too  much  wet,  and  are  not  too  much  expoled  to 
the  open  air,  they  will  produce  fruit  in  July,  and  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September;  when  it  mult 
be  gathered  as  foon  as  it  opens,  otherwife  the  feeds  will 
be  caft  abroad,  and  with  difficulty  gathered  up  again. 
When  the  plants  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  frames,  they 
may  be  railed  on  bricks,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants 
drawn  out;  for,  when  theft? are  vigorous,  they  will  fpread 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  if  they  are  confined,  will  become 
lb  thick,  that  the  tender  branches  will  rot,  and  no  fruit 
will  be  produced.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  let  in  pots, 
placed  in  the  ftove,  and  the  vines  fallened  to  ftakes:  and 
thus,  when  they  are  Ikilfully  managed,  they  will  produce 
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their  fruit  tolerably  well ;  and  in  this  way  they  make  a 
better  appearance  than  when  the  vines  fpread  on  the 
ground,  like  cucumbers  and  melons.  But,  when  the 
plants  fpread  on  the  ground,  which  is  their  natural  way 
of  growing,  they  thrive  much  better,  and  produce  more 
fruit,  than  when  they  are  fupported ;  for,  though  thefe 
plants  have  clafpers,  yet  thefe  are  not  formed  for  climb¬ 
ing,  but  merely  to  fallen  themfelves  about  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  fupport,  to  fecure  them  from  being  raifed  by  the 
wind  and  broken;  which  would  often  happen,  where 
they  grow  in  the  open  air  and  are  fully  expofed,  were  it 
not  for  this  fecurity. 

The  laft  fort  is  ealily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ; 
or,  if  the  feeds  are  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  after,  and  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  an  open  lpot  of  ground,  in  rows  at  three 
or  four  feet  diftance,  and  almoft  as  far  afunder  in  the 
rows :  if  thefe  are  carefully  tranfplanted  while  young, 
there  will  be  little  hazard  of  their  growing;  and,  after 
they  have  taken  new  root,  they  will  require  no  farther 
care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  If  the  ground 
is  dry  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  roots  will  continue 
three  or  four  years,  unlefs  the  winter  lhould  prove  very 
fevere. 

MOMOR'DICA  (Stinking).  See  Bryonia. 

MOMO'TUS,  /i  in  ornithology,  the  Motmot.  This 
is  made  a  feparate  genus  by  Dr.  Turton  in  his  tranflation 
of  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus;  it  was  firft  feparated  by  Dr.  La¬ 
tham;  but  we  have  thought  it  belt  to  adhere  to  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem,  by  leaving  it  under  the  genus  Ramphastos, 
which  fee. 

MOMPESSON'  (Rev.  William).  Ancient  France  may, 
with  jultice,  boaft  of  a  prelate  in  Marfeilles’  good  bifhop, 
who  was  the  benefaCtor  and  preferver  of  mankind.  See 
Bei.sunce,  vol  ii.  p.  878.  England,  however,  may  con¬ 
gratulate  herfelf  in  having  cherilhed  in  her  bofom  a  pa- 
riih-prieft,  who,  without  the  dignity  of  character,  and  the 
extent  of  perfons  over  whom  the  French  bifhop  diftri- 
buted  the  bleflings  of  his  paftoral  care,  watched  over  the 
fmallef  flock  committed  to  his  charge  at  no  lefs  rifque  of 
life,  and  with  no  lefs  fervour  of  piety  and  activity  of 
benevolence. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mompeflon  was  reCtor  of  Eyam  in  Der- 
byfhire  during  the  time  of  the  plague  that  nearly  depo¬ 
pulated  the  town  in  the  year  1666,  the  year  after  the 
plague  of  London.  He  married  Catharine  the  daughter 
of  Ralph  Carr,  efq.  of  Cowpon,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children  living  at  the  time  of  this 
dreadful  vifitation.  He  in  vain  intreated  Mrs.  Mompeflon 
to  quit  Eyam  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  to  take  her 
two  children  with  her.  He  told  her,  that,  though  it  was 
his  duty  to  ftay  amongft  his  parifliioners  during  their  af¬ 
fliction,  it  was  by  no  means  her’s,  and  that  Ihe  by  thefe 
means  would  fave  her  children  from  being  infe&ed  with 
the  reigning  diftemper.  She  faid,  that  flie  would  live  and 
die  with  him.  The  children  were  at  laft  fent  away,  and 
the  mother  died.  Mr.  Mompeflon,  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  ailing  man,  never  caught  the  plague;  and  was 
enabled,  during  the  whole  of  the  calamity,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  phyfician,  the  legiflator,  and  the  prieft, 
of  his  afflicted  parifli,  aflifting  the  lick  with  his  medicines, 
his  advice,  and  Jus  prayers.  Veneration,  no  lefs  than 
curiofity,  mull  lament  that  fo  little  is  known  of  this  ve¬ 
nerable  pallor  after  the  plague.  Tradition  Hill  Ihows  a 
cavern  near  Eyam,  now  called  Cucklett’s-church,  former¬ 
ly  Cucklett's-fields,  where  this  refpectable  man  ufed  fo 
preach  and  to  pray  to  thofe  of  his  parifliioners  who  had 
not  the  diftemper.  This  fatal  difeafe  vifited  leventy-fix 
families,  out  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  perfons 
died.  The  church-yard  not  being  able  to  contain  the 
bodies  of  thofe  that  perillied  by  the  plague,  many  perfons 
were  buried  in  the  hills  and  the  fields  adjoining.  Several 
of  the  tomb-llones  ereCled  to  their  memory  are  Hill  vifible* 

particularly 
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particularly  thofe  of  the  family  of  Hancock,  one  of  whom 
is  faid  to  have  fet  on  foot  the  plating-trade  at  Sheffield. 
The  plague  broke  out  in  the  fpring  of  1666,  and  ceafed 
at  the  beginning  of  Oftober  in  the  fame  year.  It  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  metropolis  in 
fome  woollen  cloths  that  were  purchafed  in  that  city  foon 
after  the  plague  of  1665,  and  which  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  ventilated  and  fumigated.  To  prevent  the  con¬ 
tagion  from  fpreading  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Eyam, 
the  earl  of  Devonlhire,  then  refident  at  Chatfworth,  fix 
or  feven  miles  from  Eyam,  caufed  provifions  and  the  ne- 
cefiaries  of  life  to  be  placed  upon  the  hills  at  regular 
times,  and  at  appointed  places,  to  which  the  Inhabitants 
reforted,  and  carried  off  what  was  left  for  them.  By  the 
perl'uafion  and  authority  of  the  excellent  reftor,  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain  within  a  certain 
diftridl. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  laft  reftor,  the  father  of  the  elegant 
poetefs  of  his  name,  preached  a  centenary  fermon  upon 
the  plague,  in  1766,  in  the  pafiffi-church  of  Eyam,  com- 
pofed  with  fuch  power  of defcription,  and  fuch  apathetic 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  (many  of  whom  had 
loll  their  anceltors  by  that  dreadful  visitation),  that  he 
was  continually  interrupted  by  the  exclamations  and 
tears  of  his  audience.  The  fecond  volume  of  “  Se¬ 
ward’s  Anecdotes  of  diftinguilhed  Perfons,”  from  which 
this  article  is  taken,  has  preferved  three  letters  of  Mr. 
Mompeffon. 

MOM'POX,  or  Santa  Cruz  de  Mompox,  a  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Madalena  :  no  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Carthagena,  and  185  well-fouth-weft  of  Maracaybo.  Lat. 
9.  1 8.  N.  Ion.  74.  1 1 .  W. 

MO'MUS,  in  mythology,  was,  according  to  Heliod,  the 
fon  of  Night  and  Sleep  ;  and  was  fuppofed  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  the  god  of  buffoonery  and  jells. 
Satirical  to  excels,  he  made  even  the  gods,  and  Jupiter 
himfelf,  the  objects  of  his  moll  pungent  raillery.  None 
of  the  ancients  have  exhibited  him  in  his  true  and  lively 
colours  more  appropriately  than  Lucian.  Momus  is  faid 
4 to  have  derived  his  name  from  the  free  and  bold  manner 
in  which  he  cenfured  the  vices  and  defeats  of  others ; 

in  Greek  implying  cenfure.  He  found  fault  with 
the  gods,  becaufe,  in  the  formation  of  man,  they  had  not 
made  a  little  hole  or  window  in  his  breaft,  that  one  might 
have  feen  into  his  heart  what  were  his  thoughts  :  though 
Vitruvius  afcribes  this  reflection  to  Socrates.  He  cen¬ 
fured  the  houfe  which  Minerva  had  made,  becaufe  the 
goddefs  had  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad 
neighbourhood  might  be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which 
Neptune  had  produced,  he  obferved  that  his  blows  might 
have  been  furer  if  his  eyes  had  been  placed  nearer  the 
horns.  Venus  herfelf  was  expofed  to  his  fatire;  and, 
when  the  fneering  god  could  find  no  fault  in  the  body 
of  the  naked  goddefs,  he  obferved,  as  lhe  retired,  that 
the  noife  of  her  flippers  were  too  loud.  Thefe  illiberal 
reflections  upon  the  gods  were  the  caufe  that  Momus  was 
driven  from  heaven.  Pie  is  generally  reprefented  railing 
a  malk  from  his  face,  and  holding  a  fmall  figure  in  his 
hand.  Hejiod.  Lucian. 

MON-KIEU-TCHIN-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Corea: 
075  miles  eall-north-eall  of  Peking.  Lat.  43.  1.  N.  Ion. 
1 29.  50.  E. 

MO'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  two  iflands  of  this 
name  in  the  fea  lying  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
one  defcribed  by  Caelar  as  fituated  in  the  middle  paffage 
between  both  iflands,  and  Itretcliing  out  in  length  from 
fiouth  to  north.  Called  Monaaeda  by  Ptolemy  ;  Monapia, 
or  Monabia,  by  Pliny.  Suppofed  to  be  the  I/lc  of  Man. — 
Another  Mona,  (Tacitus  ;)  an  ifland  more  to  the  louth. 
and  of  greater  breadth  ;  fituated  on  the  coaff  of  the  Or- 
dovices,  from  which  it  is  fieparated  by  a  narrow-  llrait, 
The  ancient  feat  of  the  Druids.  Now  called  Ajtglefey, 
the  Ifland  of  the  Angles,  or  Englilh. 

MO'NA,  or  La  Guenon,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Weil 
Yol.  XV.  No.  1072. - 
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Indies,  between  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico.  Lat.  i3. 10.  N. 
Ion.  68.  28.  W. 

MO'NA.  See  Moen,  p.609. 

MO'NACPI,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Rydol  in  Cardiganfnire. 

MON'ACHAL,  adj.  [ monacal ,  Fr.  monachalis,  Lat.  from 
yol Gr.]  Monallic  ;  relating  to  monks,  or  con¬ 
ventual  orders.  Sherwood. 

MON'ACPIISM,  f.  [ monachifme ,  Fr.]  The  Hate  of 
monks  ;  the  monallic  life. — Hovedon,  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minller,  and  many  others  of  obfcurer  note,  with  all  their 
monacliijms.  Milton's  Hijl.  of  Eng.- — Antony  the  hermit 
thus  compares  the  different  Hates  of  monachifm  together. 
Bingham's  Cliriftian  Antiquities. 

MONA'CO,  a  fmall  principality  of  Italy,  fituated  on 
the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  county  of 
Nice  and  the  Genoefe  territories.  It  is  only  four  or  five 
Italian  miles  in  circuit.  The  chief  line  of  the  Grimaldi, 
which  had  ruled  this  principality  800  years  fucceffively, 
failed  in  1731,  in  the  perfon  of  Antony  Grimaldi;  but 
his  eldell  daughter,  in  1715,  being  declared  heirefs  of  the 
principality  of  Monaco  and  its  dependencies,  was  married 
to  Francis  Leonoras  count  of  Torrigny  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage  was  Honoratus  Camillus  Leonoras,  who 
adopted  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Monaco  is 
now  united  to  Sardinia. 

MONA'CO,  capital  of  the  above  principality,  Hands 
on  a  rock,  near  the  fea.  It  is  fmall,  and  the  ilreets  nar¬ 
row;  but,  befides  its  fortifications,  it  has  a  garrifon,  with 
a  good  harbour,  and  can  compel  all  fliips  paffing  by  to 
put  in,  and  pay  toll.  It  is  fix  miles  north-eall  of  Nice, 
Lat.  43.  43.  N.  Ion.  7.  22.  E. 

MONACON'DA,  a  town  of  I-Iindooftan,  in  Tellirt- 
gana:  eight  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Warangole. 

MO'NAD,  or  Mon'ade ,/!  [ monade ,  Fr.  from  </.o vett,  Gr.] 
An  indivilible  thing. — Difunity  is  the  natural  property 
of  matter,  which  of  itfelf  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  con¬ 
geries  of  phyfical  monads.  More. — In  man,  the  monad,  or 
indivilible,  is  the  avro  ro  xvto,  the  felf-Iame  felf  or  very 
felf;  a  thing,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  much  and  nar¬ 
rowly  to  be  inquired  into  and  difeuffed,  to  the  end  that, 
knowing  ourfelves,  we  may  know  what  belongs  to  u$ 
and  our  happinefs.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

MONADEL'PHIA,  f.  [from  p.oios,  alone,  and 
a  brotherhood  ;  i.  e.  a  “  Angle  brotherhood.”]  The  name 
of  the  16th  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyilem  ;  confiding 
of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers ;  in  which  all  the 
ftamens  are  united  below  into  one  body  or  cylinder, 
through  which  paifes  the  piftillum.  See  this  clafs  exem¬ 
plified  under  the  article  Botany,  vol.iii.  Plate  X.  fig.  16. 
and  Plate  XII.  fig.  26-29.  P-25S,  273- 

Monadelphia  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  the  21ft 
and  22d  daffies  (Monoecia  and  Dioecia)  of  the  Linnsan 
fyftem,  founded  on  the  fame  charadler  as  the  clafs  fo  de¬ 
nominated.  This  order  in  the  2  iff  clafs  is  chiefly  formed 
of  the  fir,  or  coniferous,  tribe ;  and  in  the  22d  alio  it 
contains  fome  of  the  allies  of  the  fir,  with  a  very  few  ge¬ 
nera  befides.  See  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  277,  278. 

MONAD  ICAL,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a  monad  s 

All  here  depend  on  the  orb  unitive. 

Which  alfo  hight  nature  monadical.  More. 

MONADNOCK'  (Great),  a  mountain  of  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  fouth-weil  part  of  the  Hate  of  New  Hampffiire, 
whofe  fummit  is  a  bald  rock,  3254  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  and  its  bafe  three  miles  in  diameter. 

MONADNOCK'  (Upper),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
eaft  part  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont. 

MONAGHAN',  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulfter;  thirty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  eleven  to  twenty  in  breadth  from.eaft  to  well. 
It  contains  nineteen  parilhes,  and  about  21,523  houfe  a, 
and  1 1 8,000  fouls.  The  foil  is  in  general  deep  and  fertile, 
in  fome  places  damp  and  wet ;  fome  places  are  hilly,  but 
can  hardly  be  called  mountainous,  except  Sliebh-Baught, 
8  A  gn 
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on  the  borders  of  Tyrone.  The  linen-manufatture  flou- 
rifhes,  efpecially  in  the  north  and  weft  parts  of  the  county. 
Two  members  are  returned  for  the  county  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  parliament. 

MONAGHAN',  capital  of  the  above  county.  This 
town  was  fortified  with  a  caftie  and  fort  againft  the  Irifh, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  caftie  was  formed 
out  of  an  ancient  abbey.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two 
members  to  the  Irifh  parliament.  It  is  forty  miles  fouth- 
welt  of  Belfaft,  and  fixty  north-north-weft  of  Dublin. 
Lat.  54..  t6.  N.  Ion.  6.49.  W. 

MO'NAIl,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul :  eight 
miles  north  of  Namacul. 

MONAHAN',  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  York  county, 
Pennfylvania. 

MONA'INCHA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  old  monaf- 
tery  in  Ireland,  which  belonged  to  the  Culdees,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Cambrenfis.  It  is  fituated  in  the  bog  of 
Monela,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  three  miles  fouth- 
eaft  from  Rofcrea. 

MONAMBASCHAGATT',  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
river  Camarones. 

MONAN'DRIA,  f.  [from  uovoe,  alone,  and  ang,  a  man 
or  hufband.]  The  name  of  the  firft  clafs  in  Linnams’s 
fexual  fyftem;  confifting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  have  only  one  liftmen.  See  the  article 
Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  263. 

Monandria  is  likewife  the  name  of  an  order  of  the 
dalles  Monoecia  and  Dioecia.  See  the  fame  article, 
p.  277,  278. 

MON  ANGIOPOLYSPER'MOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Greek 
alone,  ccyfuov,  a  veflel,  irotwe,  many,  and  a 

feed.]  In  botany,  having  many  leeds  in  one  fingle  feed- 
veffel. 

MONANTHEU'IL,  or  Monantholius  (Henry  de), 
a  French  phyfician  and  mathematical  profellbr,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Rheims  in  1535 
or  1536.  He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Prefer  at 
Paris,  under  the  famous  Peter  Ramus,  of  whofe  philofo- 
phy  he  was  afterwards  a  zealous  defender.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  medicine,  he  filled  for  fome  time 
the  chair  of  profellbr,  and  was  made  dean  of  that  faculty; 
and  in  the  year  1 576  he  was  appointed  profellbr  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  College  Royal.  Among  the  other  eminent 
characters  whom  he  could  boaft  of  having  had  for  pupils, 
was  the  celebrated  James-Augultus  de  Thou,  who  ftubied 
tinder  him  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and 
the  learned  Peter  de  Lamoignon.  The  duties  of  this  pro- 
feflbrlhip  Monantheuil  difcharged  with  great  reputation 
for  more  than  thirty  years ;  while  at  the  fame  time  he 
did  not  negleCt  thofe  belonging  to  his  office  of  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  this  capacity  he  zealoufly 
and  vigoroully  defended  the  rights  of  the  faculty,  and 
expofed  the  pretentions  of  a  noted  empiric  of  his  day, 
named  La  Riviere,  who  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  an  arret 
of  the  parliament.  Our  author  was  honoured  with  the 
particular  friendlhip  of  William  du  Vair,  keeper  of  the 
teals,  and  is  the  Mufseus  fo  highly  praifed  by  that  magif- 
trate  in  bis  difcourfe  On  Conltancy.  He  lleadily  main¬ 
tained  his  loyalty  during  the  troubles  of  the  League; 
and,  even  when  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  that  faCtion, 
frequent  meetings  were  held  at  his  apartments,  in  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  fcientific  converlation,  projects  were 
formed  for  delivering  up  the  city  to  the  king ;  and,  after 
his  majefty  obtained  polielfion  of  it,  he  was  the  firft  who 
pronounced  a  public  panegyric  on  Henry  IV.  and  con¬ 
gratulated  the  city  of  Paris  on  that  event,  in  a  dilcourle 
pronounced  at  the  College  Royal.  He  died  in  1606, 
about  the  age  of  ieventy,  highly  refpefted  for  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
purify  of  his  manners.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Liber 
de  Angulo  Con taftus,  adverfus  Jacobum  Peletarium,  1581. 
z.  Commentariiin  Librum  Ariftotelis  de  Mechanicis,  with 
the  Greek  text,  and  a  new  Latin  verfion;  1599.  3.  De 

Punfto,  primo  Geometrite  principio,  Liber,  1600  ,  which 
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has  been  improperly  attributed  to  a  fon  of  his,  named 
Thierri.  4.  Problematis  omnium  quae  a  1200  annis  in- 
venta  funt  nobiliffimi  demonftratio,  1600.  5.  Ludus  iatro- 
mathematicus,  &c.  and  other  Orations,  in  Latin;  and  he 
left  behind  him,  in  an  unfinifhed  ftate,  a  large  mathema¬ 
tical  work,  entitled,  “  Heptatecnon  Mathematicum,”  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  much  of  his  time  and  labour. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MONAN'THUS,  f.  [from  the  Greek  yum,  alone,  and 
auGoc,  a  flower.]  A  plant  that  bears  but  one  flower. 

MON'ARCH,  /I  [ monarche ,  Fr.  po Gr.]  A  go¬ 
vernor  invefted  with  abfolute  authority;  a  king. — The 
father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  ufes  his  fervants  like 
children,  and  advifes  with  them  in  what  concerns  the 
commonweal,  and  thereby  is  willingly  obeyed  by  them, 
is  what  the  fchools  mean  by  monarch.  Temple. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 

Do  all  expert  that  you  fnould  roufe  yourfelf.  Shahefpeare. 

One  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  fame  kind  : 

With  eafe  diftinguilh’d  is  the  regal  race: 

Our  monarch  wears  an  open  honeft  face  ; 

Shap’d  to  his  fize,  and  godlike  to  behold, 

His  royal  body  fhines  with  lpecks  of  gold.  Dryden's  Virg. 

Prefident : 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 

In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown’d.  Shahefpeare. 

MONAR'CHAL,  adj.  Suiting  a  monarch;  regal; 
princely  ;  imperial. — Devotion  doth  but  reduce  the  wild 
multitude  of  human  affefHons  under  the  monarchal  go* 
vernment  of  the  love  of  God.  W.  Mountague. 

Satan,  whom  now  tranfeendent  glory  rais’d 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 

Confcious  of  higheft  worth,  unmov'd  thus  fpake.  Milton. 

MON'ARCHESS,  f.  A  female  monarch  ;  an  emprefs. — 
The  monarchefs  relied  very  well  latisfied,  and  was  ready 
to  licenfe  his  departure.  Tranjlation  of  Jioccalini,  1626. 

MONAR'CHIAL,  adj.  Regal ;  veiled  in  a  fingle  ruler. 
— It  has  arifen  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling 
liberty,  under  a  monarcliial  government,  with  external 
ftrength  and  with  internal  tranquillity.  Burke  on  the  CauJ'e 
of  Dijcontents. 

MONAR'CHIC,  or  Monar'chical,  adj.  Veiled  in  a 
fingle  ruler. — The  Jewifh  church  and  the  Chriftian,  though 
fo  different,  have  yet,  in  their  feveral  ages,  fubfifted  and 
flourifhed  under  the  like  outward  rule,  monarchique  go¬ 
vernment.  Archdeacon  Holy  day's  Sermons,  1661. — The  firft 
wrote  under  the  confular,  and  the  other  under  the  mo¬ 
narchic,  ftate.  Warburton  on  Prodigies. — That  ftorks  will 
only  live  in  free  Hates,  is  a  pretty  conceit  to  advance  the 
opinion  of  popular  policies,  and  from  antipathies  in  na¬ 
ture  to  difparage  monarchical  government.  Brown. 

MONAR'CHICI,  f.  Heretics  towards  the  end  of  the 
fecond  century,  who  allowed  but  one  perfon  in  the  god¬ 
head,  and  maintained  that  the  Father,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  had  united  himfelf  to  the  human  nature  of  Chrift; 
whence  they  were  called  Monarchians;  and  they  alfo 
taught  that  the  Father  was  crucified ;  on  this  account 
they  were  denominated  Patripalfians.  They  feern  to  have 
refembled  the  Swedenborgians  of  the  prefent  day. 

To  MON'ARCHISE,  v.  n.  To  play  the  king. — That 
prince,  which  here  doth  monarchize.  Drummond' s Madrigal . 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  feene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear’d,  and  kill  with  looks.  Shahefpeare. 

To  MON'ARCHISE,  v.  a.  To  rule  over  as  king. — 
Brute  firft  monarchiz'd  the  land.  Drayton. 

MONARCH'ISHNESS,  j\  The  ftate  of  being  monarch¬ 
ical.  Scott. 

MON'ARCHIST,  f  An  advocate  for  monarchy. —  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  next  fuppofition  of  the  church 
monarch-ills.  Barrow  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

MON'ARCH  Y, 
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MON'ARCHY,  j.  [from  monarch.']  The  government 
of  afingle  perfon.  See  Government  and  King.— While 
the  monarchy  flourilhed,  thefe  wanted  not  a  proteftor. 
Atterbury's  Sermons. — Kingdom  ;  empire  : 

The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  ftranger  foul, 

Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 

Who  cried  aloud,  What  fcourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falfe  Clarence  ?  Shakefpcare. 

The  moll  ancient  monarchy  was  that  of  the  Affyrians, 
which  was  founded  loon  after  the  deluge.  We  ufually 
reckon  four  grand  or  univerfal  monarchies  ;  the  Affyrian, 
Perfian,  Grecian,  and  Roman ;  though  St.  Auguftine  makes 
them  but  two  ;  viz.  thofe  of  Babylon  and  of  Rome. 

Belus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  feries  of  Affyrian  kings 
who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  is  by  profane  authors  efteem- 
ed  the  founder  of  it,  and  by  fome  the  fame  whom  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  call  Nimrod.  The  principal  Affyrian  kings  after 
Belus  w'ere  Ninus,  who  built  Nineveh,  and  removed  the 
feat  of  empire  to  it ;  Semiramis,  who,  difguifing  her  fex, 
took  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  inftead  of  her  Ion,  and 
was  killed  and  fucceeded  by  her  Ion  Ninyas  ;  and  Sarda- 
napalus,  the  laft  of  the  Affyrian  monarchs,  and  more  ef¬ 
feminate  than  a  woman.  After  his  death  the  Affyrian 
empire  was  fplit  into  three  feparate  kingdoms,  viz.  the 
Median,  Affyrian,  and  Babylonian.  The  firft  king  of  the 
Median  kingdom  was  Arbaces  ;  and  this  kingdom  lafted 
till  the  time  of  Aftyages,  who  was  fubdued  and  diverted 
of  his  kingdom  by  Cyrus. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  arofe  a  new  and  fecond  mo¬ 
narchy  called  the  Perfian,  which  ftood  upwards  of  200 
years,  from  Cyrus,  wdiofe  reign  began  A.  M.  34-68,  to  Da¬ 
rius  Codomannus,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  empire  tranflated  to  the  Greeks,  A.  M. 
3674. — The  firft  monarch  was  Cyrus,  founder  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  2.  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  3.  Smerdis.  4. 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  who  reigned  521  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  5.  Xerxes,  who  reigned  485  years  before 
Chrift.  6.  Artaxeres  Longimanus,  who  reigned  464  years 
before  Chrift.  7.  Xerxes  the  fecond.  8.  Ochus,  or  Da¬ 
rius,  called  Nothus,  424  years  before  Chrift.  9.  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon,  405  years  before  Chrift.  10.  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  359  years  before  Chrift.  11.  Arles,  338  years 
before  Chrift.  12.  Darius  Codomannus,  336  years  before 
Chrift,  who  was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  life  about  331  years  before 
Chrift  :  the  dominion  of  Perlia  after  his  death  was  tranf- 
Jated  to  the  Greeks. 

The  third  monarchy  was  the  Grecian.  As  Alexander, 
when  he  died,  did  not  declare  who  Ihould  fucceed  him, 
there  ftartedup  as  many  kings  as  there  were  commanders. 
At  firft  they  governed  the  provinces  that  w'ere  divided 
among  them  under  the  title  of  viceroys;  but,  when  the 
.family  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  extinft,  they  took 
upon  them  the  name  of  kings.  Hence,  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  produced  four  diftindt 
kingdoms,  viz.  1.  The  Macedonian  ;  the  kings  of  which, 
after  Alexander,  were  Antipater,  Caffander,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  Meleager,  Antigonus 
Dofon,  Philip,  and  Perfeus,  under  whom  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 

2.  The  Aliatic  kingdom,  which  upon  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  fell  to  Antigonus,  comprehending  that  country 
now'  called  Natolia,  together  with  fome  other  regions  be¬ 
yond  Mount  Taurus.  From  this  kingdom  proceeded 
two  fmaller  ones,  viz.  that  of  Pergamus,  whole  laft  king, 
Attalus,  appointed  the  Roman  people  to  be  his  heir;  and 
Pontus,  reduced  by  the  Romans  into  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  when  they  had  fubdued  the  laft  king,  Mithridates. 

3.  The  Syrian,  of  whole  twenty-two  kings  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  were,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  founder  of  the  kingdom  ; 
Antiochus  Theus ;  Antiochus  the  Great ;  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ;  and  Tigranes,  who  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  under  Pompey,  and  Syria  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province.  4.  The  Egyptian,  which  was 
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formed  by  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  and  flourilhed  near  240 
years  under  twelve  kings,  the  principal  ofw’hom  were,  Pto¬ 
lemy  Lagus,  its  founder  ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  founder 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  ;  and  queen  Cleopatra,  who  was 
overcome  by  Auguftus,  in  conlequence  of  which  Egypt 
was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

The  fourth  monarchy  was  the  Roman,  which  lafted 
244  years,  from  the  building  of  the  city  until  the  time 
when  the  royal  power  was  abrogated.  The  kings  of  Rome 
were  Romulus,  its  founder;  Numa  Pompilius  ;  Tullus 
Hoftilius  ;  Ancus  Martius  ;  Tarquinius  Prifcus  ;  Servius 
Tullius,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  was  banilhed,  and 
with  whom  terminated  the  regal  power  ;  but  yet  the  Ro¬ 
man  monarchy,  i.  e.  “  foie  government”  over  the  whole 
of  the  knowm  world,  may  be  faid  to  have  lafted  1229  years. 
See  Empire,  vol.  vi. 

There  leems  in  reality  no  neceffity  to  make  the  Medes, 
Perfians,  and  Greeks,  lucceed  to  the  whole  powrer  of  the 
Affyrians,  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  monarchies.  It 
was  the  fame  empire  ftill ;  and  the  feveral  changes  that 
happened  in  it  did  not  conftitute  different  monarchies. 
Thus  the  Roman  empire  was  fucceffively  governed  by 
princes  of  different  nations,  yet  without  any  new  monar¬ 
chy  being  formed  thereby.  Rome,  therefore,  may  be  faid 
to  have  immediately  fucceeded  Babylon  in  the  empire  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  argument  ufed  by  St.  Auguftine, 
when  he  reckons  the  grand  univerfal  monarchies  but  two. 

Z'V//7(-MoNARCHY-iVeH,  in  the  Englifti  hiftory,  w'ere  a. 
fet  of  wrong-headed  and  turbulent  enthuliafts  who  arofe 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  who  expedted  Chrift’s  fud- 
den  appearance  upon  earth  to  eftablifii  a  new  kingdom  ; 
and,  adfing  in  confequence  of  this  illufion,  aimed  at  the 
fubverfion  of  all  human  government. 

MCNAR'DA,  f.  [named  from  the  fubjedf  of  the  next 
article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  verticillatas,  (labiatse,  Jujf.) 
Generic  charadters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  tu¬ 
bular,  cylindric,  ftriated,  with  a  five-toothed  equal  mouth, 
permanent.  Corolla  :  unequal ;  tube  cylindric,  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  border  ringent ;  upper  lip  ftraight,  nar¬ 
row,  linear,  entire ;  lower  lip  reflex,  broader,  trifid  ;  mid¬ 
dle  l’egment  longer,  narrower,  emarginate  ;  lateral  blunt. 
Stamina:  filaments  two,  briftle-fiiaped,  the  length  of  the 
upperlip,in  which  they  are  involved;  anthers  compreffed, 
truncate  at  top,  convex  below,  eredl.  Piftillum  :  germ 
four-cleft ;  ftyle  filiform,  involved  with  the  ftamens  ;  ftig- 
ma  bifid,  acute.  Pericarp! um  :  none;  calyx  containing 
the  feeds  at  the  bottom.  Seeds  :  four,  roundifli. — Ejfen- 
tial  Character.  Corolla  irregular;  the  upperlip  linear' 
involving  the  filaments ;  ieeds  four.  There  are  eight 
fpecies. 

1.  Monarda  fiftulofa,  or  purple  monarda :  leaves  ob¬ 
long-lanceolate,  cordate,  villofe,  flat.  Root  perennial, 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  and  fpreading  far  on 
every  fide.  Stems  near  three  feet  high,  hairy  and  obtufe- 
angled  ;  they  fend  out  two  or  four  fmall  iide-branches 
towards  the  top.  Leaves  oblong,  broad  at  the  bale,  but 
terminating  in  acute  points,  hairy,  a  little  indented  on 
their  edges,  on  lhort  hairy  footftalks.  Stem  and  branches 
terminating  by  heads  of  purple  flowers,  which  have  a  long 
involucre,  compoled  of  five  acute-pointed  leaves.  Seeds 
fmall,  fubovate,  turgidly  lenticular,  rufelcent,  with  two 
very  fmall  umbilical  excavations,  lying  within  the  calyx, 
-which  is  doled  at  the  mouth  with  hairs  converging  into 
five  fcalelets.  Native  of  Canada.  Cultivated  in  1656,  by 
John  Tradefcant,  jun.  It  flow'ers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

2.  Monarda  oblongata,  or  long-leaved  monarda  :  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  rounded-attenuate  at  the  bafa,  villofe, 
flat.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  leaves 
ovate  at  the  bale  and  a  little  attenuated,  and  more  villofe 
underneath;  the  calyxes  Ihorter  and  more  villofe  at  the 
edge,  and  the  corollas  fmaller.  Native  of  North  America. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

3.  Monarda  didyma,  fcarlet  monarda,  or  Ofwego  tea : 
leaves  ovate,  fmooth  ;  heads  in  whorls ;  flowers  Jubdidy- 
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namous ;  Item  acute-angled.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
about  two  feet  high,  fmooth,  acute-angled.  Leaves  in¬ 
dented  on  the  edges,  on  very  fnort  footftalks  ;  when 
bruifed  they  emit  a  very  grateful  refrefhing  odour.  To¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  plant  come  out  two  or  four  fmall 
tide-branches,  with  fmaller  leaves  of  the  fame  (liape.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  heads  or  whorls  at  the  top 
of  the  ftalk,  and  there  is  often  a  fmaller  whorl  at  a  joint 
below  the  head  ;  and  out  of  the  head  arifes  a  naked  pe¬ 
duncle,  fuftaining  a  fmall  head  or  whorl.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  many  of  them  have  two  fliorter 
ftamens  without  anther*,  befides  the  tw'o  longer  fertile 
ones.  They  come  out  in  July,  and  in  a  moift  feafon,  or 
when  the  plants  grow  in  a  moift  foil,  they  continue  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  Linnseus  remarks,  that 
the  upper  leaves  are  canefcent.  Native  of  Ofwego  in 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1755,  by  Peter  Collinfon, 
efq.  This  is  delineated  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

4.  Monarda  rugofa,  or  white  monarda :  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  cordate,  fmooth,  wrinkled.  This  refembles 
the  next  fpecies  ;  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  fmooth,  wrin¬ 
kled  a  little  like  thole  of  fage,  and  the  flowers  white. 
Native  of  North  America ;  and  it  flow'ers  from  July  to 
September. 

"5.  Monarda clinopodia,  or  wild  bafil-leaved  monarda: 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  unequal, 
fmooth.  Root  creeping.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the 
third  fort  as  to  its  ftature,  but  has  the  leaves  of  Clinopo- 
■dium  incanum  5  nor  is  the  fpike  red,  but  purple.  It  is 
diltindt  from  the  firft  by  the  great  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves  ; 
which  are  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  deeply  ferrate,  pe- 
tioled,  fmooth  and  even  on  both  hides.  Stem  more  fharply 
quadrangular  than  the  firft,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  third. 
Flowers  in  a  head  radiated  with  braftes,  pale.  Native  of 
Virginia. 

6.  Monarda  punCtata,  or  fpotted  monarda  :  flowers  in 
■whorls  ;  corollas  dotted  ;  braCtes  coloured.  Stems  about 
two  feet  high,  branching  out  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
.Leaves  lanceolate,  coming  out  in  clufters  at  each  joint, 
where  there  are  two  larger  leaves,  and  feveral  fmaller  ones 
•on  each  fide  :  the  larger  leaves  are  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  flightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hem  the  flowers  come  out  in  large  whorls,  with  an  invo¬ 
lucre  to  each  whorl  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  fmall  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves,  of  a  purplifh  red  colour  on  their  upper  fide ; 
four  larger,  and  four  fmaller,  befides  the  leaves  of  the 
whorls  :  the  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  dirty  yellow  co¬ 
lour  fpotted  w'ith  purple.  It  is  a  biennial  plant ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  North  America,  its  native  country,  it  may  be 
annual;  for  the  roots  perifli  here,  after  the  plants  have 
perfected  their  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia ;  and  flowers  here  from  June  to  October.  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairchild  cultivated  it  in  1714. 

7.  Monarda  allophylla,  or  various-leaved  monarda : 
leaves  oblong,  ferrated  ;  calyx  bearded  at  the  border ; 
flowers  capitate,  terminal.  Found  by  Michaux  in  North 
America,  from  whom  and  Vahl  all  that  we  know'  of  it  is 
collected.  The  former  lays,  that  the  Ihape,  ferratures, 
and  pubefcence,  of  its  leaves,  are  fo  various  as  to  induce 
a  luppolition  that  its  varieties  may  conftitute  different 
fpecies.  Flowers  flelh-coloured. 

8.  Monarda  ciliata,  or  ciliated  monarda  :  flow’ers  in 
whorls ;  corollas  longer  than  the  involucre.  Root  creep¬ 
ing.  Stem  hairy,  thickilh,  a  foot  high  and  more,  with 
few  joints  ;  from  the  lower  of  thefe  the  leaves  are  round- 
i(h,  an  inch  long,  notched,  petioled  ;  from  the  two  upper 
ones  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrower,  crenate,  feffile. 
The  three  or  four  upper  joints  have  large  whorls  of  flow¬ 
ers,  w'ith  about  ten  Ihort  broadilh  leaflets  under  them. 
Flowers  large,  blue,  elegantly  marked  with  dark  purple 
ipots.  Found  in  Virginia  by  Ranilter. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The'  firft  five  fpecies  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots.  The  firft  does  not 
anultiply  fo  fait  as  the  third  ;  but,  as  that  produces  plenty 
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of  feeds,  fo  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  that  way.  If  the 
feeds  ate  fown  in  the  autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
plants  wall  come  up  the  following  fpring;  but,  if  they 
are  not  fown  till  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  till  the 
next  year.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Ihady  border 
about  nine  inches  diftance  ;  and,  when  they  have  taken 
newr  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  when  they  fiiould 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  followdng  fummer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe 
feeds,  but  the  roots  will  continue  feveral  years,  and  may 
be  parted  every  other  year  to  increafe  them.  This  loves 
a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  a  fituation  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  fun. 

The  third  fort  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England  ;  but  it 
increafes  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  roots,  as  alfo  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  Ihady  border  in  May, 
will  take  root  in  the  fame  manner  as  mint  or  balm  ;  but,  as 
the  roots  multiply  fo  faft,  there  is  feldom  occafion  to  ufe 
any  other  method  to  propagate  them.  This  fort  loves  a 
moift  light  foil ;  and,  in  a  fituation  where  the  plants  have 
only  the  morning  fun,  they  will  continue  longer  in  flower 
than  thole  which  are  expofed  to  the  full  fun.  This  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant  in  gardens,  and  the  fcent  of  the 
leaves  is  very  refrelhing  and  agreeable  to  molt  people,  and 
fome  are  very  fond  of  the  tea  made  with  the  young  leaves. 
The  fixth  is  propagated  by  feeds,  fowm  on  a  border  of 
light  earth  expofed  to  the  eaft.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Ihady  border; 
and,  if  they  fliould  llioot  up  ftalks  to  flower,  they  fliould 
be  cut  down  to  ftrengthen  the  roots,  that  they  may  put 
out  lateral  buds  ;  for,  when  they  are  permitted  to  flower 
the  firft  year,  the  roots  feldom  live  through  the  winter. 
In  autumn  the  plants  may  be  removed  into  the  open  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  where  they  will  flower  the 
following  fummer  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry, 
they  fliould  be  duly  watered.  See  Ballota. 

MONAR'DES  (Nicholas),  a  Spanilh  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteen  century. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Alcala  de 
Henarez,  and  fettled  in  the  practice  of  his  profeflion  in 
his  native  city.  Little  is  recorded  refpeCting  his  life, 
which  terminated  at  the  fame  place  in  the  year  1 578.  He 
was  confiderably  diftinguiihed,  however,  by  his  writings, 
the  firft  of  which  related  to  a  controverted  queftion,  and 
was  entitled,  “  De  Secanda  Vena  in  Pleuritide  inter  Gras- 
cos  et  Arabes  Concordia  Hifpal.  1539.  His  next  w'as  a 
trafr,  “  De  Rofa  et  partibus  ejus  ;  de  Succi  Rolarum  tem- 
peratura,  &c.”  But  his  reputation  wras  chiefly  extended 
by  his  work,  in  the  Spanilh  language,  concerning  the  me¬ 
dicinal  fubftances  imported  from  the  new  world,  entitled, 
“  Dos  Libros  de  las  Colas  que  fe  traen  de  las  Indias  Oc- 
cidentales,  que  firven  al  ufo  de  Medicina  Sevilla,  1565. 
It  w'as  reprinted  in  1569  and  1580,  and  to  the  latter  edi¬ 
tion  a  third  book  was  added.  Charles  l’Eclufe,  or  Clu- 
fius,  tranflated  this  w'ork  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of 
“  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  ex  Novo  Orbe  delatorum, 
quorum  in  Medicina  ulus  eft,  Hiftoriaj”  Antw.  1574,  and 
improved  it  by  his  annotations,  and  the  addition  of  figures. 
It  was  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  and  French.  The  bo- 
tanift  will  feek  in  vain  for  accuracy  in  his  defcriptions  ; 
but  the  work  was  uleful,  by  exciting  the  public  attention 
to  medicines  heretofore  little  known.  Monardes  alfo  pub- 
lifhed  three  works  in  Spanilh,  which  were  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  l’Eclufe,  w’ith  the  title  of  “  Nicolai  Monardi 
Libri  tres,  magna  Medicine  Secreta  et  varia  Experimenta 
continentes,”  Lugd.  1601.  The  firft  of  thefe  relates  to 
the  lapis  bezoardicus  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  ufe  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  fteel,  which  he  w'as  the  firft  after  Rhazes  to  re¬ 
commend  as  a  deobftruent,  according  to  Dr.  Freind  ;  and 
the  third,  to  the  efficacy  of  fnow.  Gen.  Biog. 

MO'NAS,  f.  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  vermes  of 
the  order  infuforia.  Generic  characters — Worm  invifible 
to  the  naked  eye,  molt  Ample,  pellucid  relembling  a  point. 

3  There 
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There  are  five  fpecies  in  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  has  difcovered  five  others ;  all  which  are  defcribed 
under  Animalcule,  vol.  i.  p.  717,  18.  See  alfo  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  362. 

MQNASA'HA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  eaft  of  Mohomdy. 

MONASERA'I,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sumbulpour :  Ten  miles  louth-eaft  of  Sumbulpour. 

MONA'SIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lario  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Como. 

MONASS',  a  river  of  Alia,  which  runs  into  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  five  miles  fouth  of  Boinal. 

MONASTEE'R,  a  town  of  Africa,  built  by  the  Arabs, 
on  a  peninfula  which  advances  into  the  fea :  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Tunis.  - 

MONAS'TER,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Kiev  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Bialacerkiev. 

MONASTE'RIAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  monaftery. 

MONASTERO'LO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Stura :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Savig- 
liano. 

MONASTER'VAN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  on  the  river  Barrow,  near  the  grand  canal : 
nineteen  miles  north  of  Carlow,  and  thirty-two  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin. 

MONASTERY,  f.  [ monajlere ,  Fr.  monajlerinm,  Lat.] 
Floufe  of  religious  retirement ;  convent ;  abbey  5  cloifter. 
In  a  monajlery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you  fo  far 
toward  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  ,lofe  the  fight  of 
you.  Pope. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown  ; 

There,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv’d. 

But  chafte  as  maids  in  monajleries  liv’d.  Dryden. 

Spenfer  has  once  written  it  monajlere,  after  the  French 
form  : 

The  elfin  knight. 

Who  now  no  place  befides  unfought  had  left, 

At  length  into  a  monajlere  did  light.  Spenfer's  F.  Q. 

Monastery  is  the  term  correftly  applied  to  the  houfes 
of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  nuns.  The  reft  are  more 
properly  called  religious  lioufes.  For  the  origin  of  the  mo- 
naftic  life  and  of  monafteries,  fee  Monk. 

Dijfolution  of  Monajleries. — The  houfes  belonging  to 
the  feveral  religious  orders  which  obtained  in  England 
and  Wales  were,  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 
preceptories,  commandries,  hofpitals,  friaries,  hermitages, 
chantries,  and  free-chapels.  Thefe  were  under  the  di- 
reftion  and  management  of  various  officers.  The  diffo- 
lution  of  houfes  of  this  kind  began  fo  early  as  the  year 
1312,  when  the  Templars  were  fuppreffed;  and  in  1 32.3 
their  lands,  churches,  advowfons,  and  liberties,  here  in 
England,  were  given  by  17  Edw.  II.  ftat.  3.  to  the  prior 
and  brethren  of  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John  at  Jerulalem. 
In  the  years  1390,  1437,  1441,  1459,  1497,  l5°5>  i5°?> 
and  1515,  feveral  other  houfes  were  diffolved,  and  their 
revenues  fettled  on  different  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Soon  after  the  laft  period,  cardinal  Wolfey,  by 
licenfe  of  the  king  Henry  VIII.  and  the  pope,  obtained 
a  diffolution  of  above  thirty  religious  houfes  for  the 
founding  and  endowing  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipf- 
wich.  About  the  lame  time  a  bull  was  granted  by  the 
fame  pope  to  Wolfey  to  fupprefs  monafteries  where  there 
were  not  above  fix  monks,  to  the  value  of  8000  ducats 
a-year,  for  endowing  Windier  and  King’s  College  in 
Cambridge  ;  and  two  other  bulls  were  granted  to  cardi¬ 
nals  Wolfey  and  Campeius,  were  there  were  lei's  than 
twelve  monks,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  greater  monaf¬ 
teries  ;  and  another  bull  to  the  fame  cardinals  to  inquire 
about  abbeys  to  be  fuppreffed  in  order  to  be  made  cathe¬ 
drals.  Although  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in 
confequence  of  thefe  bulls,  the  motive  which  induced* 
Wolfey  and  many  others  to  fupprefs  thefe  houles  was  the 
define  of  promoting  learning ;  and  archbilhop  Cranmer 
engaged  in  it  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the  reformation. 

Vol.  XV.  No,  1072. 
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There  were  other  caufes  that  concurred  to  bring  on  their 
ruin  :  many  of  the  religious  were  loofie  and  vicious  ;  the 
monks  were  generally  thought  to  be  in  their  hearts  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  pope’s  fupremacy  ;  their  revenues  were  not  em¬ 
ployed  according  to  the  intent  of  the  donors  ;  many  cheats 
in  images,  feigned  miracles,  and  counterfeit  relics,  had 
been  difcovered,  which  brought  the  monks  into  difgrace  ; 
the  Obfervant  Friars  had  oppofed  the  king’s  divorce  front, 
queen  Catharine  ;  and  thefe  circumltances  operated,  in 
concurrence  with  the  king’s  want  of  a  fupply,  and  the 
people’s  defire  to  fave  their  money,  to  forward  a  motion 
in  parliament,  that,  in  order  to  fupport  the  king’s'  ftate 
and  fupply  his  wants,  all  the  religious  houfes  might  be 
conferred  upon  the  crown  which  were  not  able  to  fpend 
above  200I.  a-year ;  and  an  aft  was  palled  for  that  pur- 
pole  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  By  this  aft  about  380  houfes 
wrere  diffolved,  and  a  revenue  of  30,000k  a-year  came  to 
the  crown  ;  befides  about  100, oool.  in  plate  and  jewels. 
The  fuppreffion  of  thefe  houfes  occafioned  difeontent, 
and  at  length  an  open  rebellion.  When  this  was  appeafed, 
the  king  refolved  to  fupprefs  the  reft  of  the  monafteries, 
and  appointed  a  new  vifitation  ;  which  caufed  the  greater 
abbeys  to  be  furrendered  apace  ;  and  it  was  enafted  by 
31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13'.  that  all  monafteries,  &c.  which  have 
been  furrendered  lince  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  majefty’s  reign,  and  which  hereafter  ffiall  be 
furrendered,  ffiall  be  veiled  in  the  king.  The  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  were  alfo  fuppreffed  by  the  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  The  fuppreffion  of  thefe  greater  houfes 
by  thefe  two  afts  produced  a  revenue  to  the  king  of  above 
1 00, oool.  a-year,  befides  a  large  fum  in  plate  and  jewels. 
The  laft  aft  of  diffolution  in  this  king’s  reign  was  the  aft 
of  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  for  diffolving  colleges,  free-chapels, 
chantries,  See.  which  aft  was  farther  enforced  by  Edw.  VI. 
c.  14.  By  this  aft  were  fuppreffed  90  colleges,  iso  hof¬ 
pitals,  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels.  The  number  of 
houfes  and  places  fuppreffed  from  firft  to  laft,  fo  far  as 
any  calculations  appear  to  have  been  made,  feems  to  be  as 
follow  : 

Smaller  Monafteries,  of  which  we  have  the  valuation  374 


Greater  Monafteries  -  -  -  -  186 

Belonging  to  the  Hofpitallers  48 

Colleges  and  Hofpitals  ...  -  200 

Chantries  and  Free  Chapels  -  -  -  2374 


Total  3182 

Befides  the  friars’  houfes  and  thofe  fuppreffed  by  Wolfey, 
and  many  fmall  houfes  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account. 

The  fum  total  of  the  clear  yearly  revenue  of  the  feveral 
houfes  at  the  time  of  their  difl'olution,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  feems  to  be  as  follows  : 

Of  the  greater  monafteries  -  £104, 919  13  3-g 

Of  all  thofe  of  the  fmaller  monafteries  of 

which  we  have  the  valuation  -  29,702  1  10J 

Knights  Hofpitallers  head  houfe  in  London  2,385  12  8 

We  have  the  valuation  of  only  28  of  their 

houfes  in  the  country  -  -  3,026  9  5 

Friars  houfes  of  which  we  have  the  valuation  751  2  of 


Total  ,£140,786  19  3J 


If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  fmaller  monafteries 
and  houfes  not  included  in  this  efthnate,  and  for  the  plate. 
See.  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by  the  diffolu¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  which  was 
at  leaft  fix  times  as  much  as  at  prefen  t,  and  alfo  confider 
that  the  eftimate  of  the  lands  was  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  much  under  the  real  worth,  we  muft  conclude  their 
whole  revenues  to  have  been  immenfe. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  computation  hath  been 
made  of  the  number  of  perfons  contained  in  the  religious 
houfes. 

8  B  Thofe 
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Thofe  of  the  fmaller  monafteries  difiolved  by  27 

Hen.  VIII.  were  reckoned  at  about  -  10,000 

If  we  fuppofe  the  colleges  and  hofpitals  to  have 
contained  a  proportionable  number,  thefe  will 
make  about  -  ...  5,347 

If  we  reckon  the  number  in  the  greater  monafte¬ 
ries,  according  to  the  proportion  of'their  reve¬ 
nues,  they  will  be  about  35,000  ;  but,  as  proba¬ 
bly  they  had  larger  allowances  in  proportion  to 
their  number  than  thofe  of  the  fmaller  monafte¬ 
ries,  if  we  abate  upon  that  account  5000,  they 
will  then  be  30,000 

One  for  each  chantry  and  free  chapel  2,374 

Total,  47,721 


But,  as  there  were  probably  more  than  one  perfon  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  feveral  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houfes  which  are  not  included  within  this  calculation, 
perhaps  they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  eftimate  at 
about  50,000.  As  there  were  peniions  paid  to  almoft  all 
thole  of  the  greater  monafteries,  the  king  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whole  reve¬ 
nues  ;  however,  by  means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he  found¬ 
ed  fix  new  bilhoprics,  viz.  thofe  of  Weftminiter  (which 
was  changed  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with 
twelve  prebends  and  a  fchool),  Peterborough,  Chefter, 
•Gloucefter,  Briftol,  and  Oxford.  And  in  eight  other  fees 
he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters,  by  converting  the 
priors  and  monks  into  deans  and  prebendaries,  viz.  Can¬ 
terbury,  Winchefter,  Durham,  Worcefter,  Rochefter, 
Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlille.  He  founded  alfo  the  colleges 
cf  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge, 
and  finilhed  King’s  College  there.  He  likewife  founded 
profefl'orlhips  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tongues,  in  both  the  faid  univerfities.  He 
gave  the  houfe  of  Grey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  perpetual  penlion 
to  the  poor  knights  of  Windfor ;  and  laid  out  great  films 
In  building  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  the  channel.  It 
is  obfervable,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  diiTolution  of  thefe 
lioufes  was  an  aft,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  the  ftate ;  in 
the  period  preceding  the  reformation,  by  a  king  and  par¬ 
liament  of  the  Roman-catholic  communion  in  all  points 
except  the  king’s  fupremacy ;  and  to  which  the  pope  liim- 
felf,  by  his  bulls  and  licenles,  had  led  the  way. 

Although  none,  in  this  enlighted  period,  can  approve 
■either  the  original  eftablifhment  or  continued  fubfiftence 
of  monafteries  ;  yet  the  deltruftion  of  them  was  felt  and 
lament,  for  a  confiderable  time,  as  a  great  evil ;  for  all 
robbery  is  a  great  evil.  One  inconvenience  that  attended 
their  diflolution  was  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  books, 
which  their  feveral  libraries  contained  ;  for  during  the 
dark  ages,  religious  houfes  were  the  repofitories  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  fcience.  Befides,  they  were  fchools  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning;  for  every  convent  had  one  perfon  or 
more  appointed  for  this  purpofe ;  and  all  the  neighbours 
that  defired  it  might  have  their  children  taught  grammar 
and  church-mufic  there,  without  any  expcnle.  In  the 
nunneries  alfo  young  females  were  taught  to  work  and 
read ;  and  not  only  people  of  the  lower  rank,  but  moft  of 
the  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  daughters,  were  inftrufted 
in  thole  places.  The  monafteries  were  alfo  in  effeft  great 
hofpitals  ;  and  moft  of  them  relieved  many  poor  people 
every  day  :  fome  therefore  date  the  necefiity  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  poor-laws  from  this  time,  but  that  is  a  difputed 
point.  See  Mendicity,  in  this  volume,  p.  92,  3.  They 
were  likewife  houfes  of  entertainment  for  travellers  ;  and 
the  nobility  and  gentry  provided  not  only  for  their  old 
fervants  in  thefe  houles,  by  conodies,  but  for  their  younger 
children,  and  irnpoveriihed  friends,  by  making  them  firll 
monks  and  nuns,  and  in  time  priors  and  prioreffes,  ab¬ 
bots  and  abbelfes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  very 
injurious  to  the  fecular  and  parochial  clergy,  by  taking 
<on  themlelves  many  prebends  and  bemffices,  by  getting 
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many  churches  appropriated  to  them,  and  peniions  out  of 
many  others  ;  and  by  the  exemptions  they  got  from  the 
epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  and  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Nor  were  they  lefs  injurious  to  the  nation  in  general,  by 
depriving  the  public  of  fo  many  hands,  which  might  have 
been  very  ferviceable  to  it  in  trade  and  other  employ¬ 
ments  ;  by  greatly  diminilhing  the  number  of  people,  in 
confequence  of  the  inftitution  of  celibacy ;  and  by  their 
houfes  or  churches  being  fanftuaries  for  almoft  all  forts 
of  offenders.  And,  if  the  fuperftition  had  continued,  and 
the  zeal  of  eftablilhing  religious  inllitutions  had  exerted 
itfelf  with  equal  vigour  to  the  prefent  age,  we  Ihould  ere 
this  have  been  a  nation  of  monks  and  friars,  or  probably 
have  become  a  prey  to  lome  foreign  invader.  We  fay  no¬ 
thing  now  of  the  afts  of  moral  turpitude,  which  were 
committed  in  thefe  abodes  of  celibacy  and  indolence  ; 
’which,  however  they  might  have  been  exaggerated,  were 
without  doubt  flagrant  and  atrocious.  Burn's  Feel.  Law, 
We  have  no  good  Monafticon  of  Scotland;  and  it  is 
now  impoffible  to  alcertain  the  exaft  number  of  regular 
clergy,  or  even  religious  houfes,  that  were  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  bell  and  moft  particular  account  of  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  different  monaftic  orders  from  England  and 
the  continent,  is  contained  in  the  lirft  volume  of  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers’s  Caledonia,  1811.  Dr.  Jamiefon  in  his  Hillory  of 
the  ancient  Culdees,  alfo  lately  publilhed,  has  traced  with 
much  attention  the  meafures  purfued  for  fuppreffing  the 
ancient  monks,  to  make  way  for  the  new  orders  which 
were  immediately  dependent  upon  Rome.  In  Spottif- 
wood’s  Account,  publilhed  at  the  end  of  Keith’s  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bilhops,  170  religious  houfes  are  enumerated  ; 
but  his  account  is  defeftive.  Mr.  Dalyell,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  manufeript,  has  Hated  the  number  of  monks 
and  nuns  in  that  country  as  amounting  only  to  11 14  about 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Cur  fury  'Remarks  prefixed 
to  Scoltijh  Poems  of  the  1 6th  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  39. 
F.din.  1801.  Taking  the  number  of  monafteries  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spottifwood’s  account,  this  would  allow'  only  feven 
perfons  to  each  houfe  on  an.  average,  a  number  incredibly 
finall.  It  will  be  ftill  fmaller,  if  we  fuppofe  that  there  were 
260  religious  houfes,  as  Hated  by  the  fame  author  in  another 
publication.  Dalyell' s  Fragments  of  Scottijh  Hiftory,  p.  11, 
28.  In  the  year  1542,  there  were  200  monks  in  Melrofe 
alone.  Ibid.  The  number  in  Dumfermline  feems  to  have 
varied  from  30  to  50.  Dalycll's  Trad  on  Monaftic  Anti¬ 
quities,  p.  13.  Pailley,  Eglin,  and  Arbroath,  were  not 
inferior  to  it  in  their  endowauents.  In  general  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  paffion  for  the  monaftic  life  appears  not 
to  have  been  on  the  increafe  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century.  But,  if  we  would  form  an  eftimate  of 
the  number  of  the  monks,  we  mull  allow  for  a  great  di¬ 
minution  of  them  from  the  year  1538  to  1559.  During 
that  period,  many  of  them,  efpecially  the  younger  ones, 
embraced  the  reformed  opinions,  and  defected  the  con¬ 
vents.  Cald.  M  S.  W  hen  the  monaliery  of  the  Grey  Friars 
at  Perth  was  deftroyed  in  1559,  only  eight  monks  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  Knox's  Hiforie,  p.  12S. 

MONAS'TIC.  f.  A  monk. — An  art  of  great  value  with 
the  ancients,  and  longell  preferved  amongli  the  monaJiiclt3, 
as  we  find  upon  figures  and  capital  letters  in  old  vellum 
manuferipts.  Herbert's  Travels. 

MONAS'TIC,  or  Monas'tical,  adj.  [ monafiique ,  Fr 
monaflicus,  Lat. ]  Religioufly  reel  ufe ;  pertaining  to  a  monk 
— The  monaftic  protection  is  a  kind  of  civil  death,  which 
in  all  worldly  matters  has  the  lame  effeft  with  the  natural 
death.  The  council  of  Trent,  &c.  fix  fixteen  years  for 
the  age  at  which  a  perfon  may  be  admitted  into  the  mo~ 
naftical  ftate.  Chambers. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monaftic , 

And  wore  a  veil  eccleiiaftic.  Denham. 

MONAS'TICALLY,  adu.  Reclufely ;  in  the'manner 
of  a  monk. — I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  anfwer  tor,  all 
vionafically  palled  in  this  country  of  liberty  and  delight. 
Swift. 
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MONAS'TICON,/  A  book  giving  an  account  of  mo- 
naileries,  convents,  and  religious  lioufes. 

MONASTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eail  of 
Pradelles,  and  nine  fouth-fouth-eail  of  Le  Puy. 

MONASTIR'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobolik,  on  the  Mura  :  252  miles  eaft-foutli-eaft 
of  Enifeiik.  Lat.  57.4.  N.  Ion.  99.  24.  E. 

MONASTY'CHOUS,  adj.  in  botany,  bearing  a  fingle 
lpike. 

MONATOO',  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  province  of 
Palamow.  Here  is  a  pais  acrofs  mountains  into  Koonda  : 
twenty-three  niiles  north-north-eail  of  Palamow. 

MONAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eail  of  Tarento. 

MONBA'HUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-weil  of 
Laufun,  and  ten  north-weft  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen. 

MOBAZEN'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron :  three  miles  louth  of  Albin,  and  lixteen 
north-weft  of  Rhodez. 

MONBECH'IO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra : 
fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Conza. 

MON'BIN,  j.  in  botany.  See  Spondius. 

MONBLAN'C,  a  town  of  Spain,  which  gives  name  to 
a  viguery,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river  Francoli :  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Taragon. 

MONBOD'DO  (Lord),  fo  called  according  to  the  cour- 
tefy  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  more  generally  known  by  that 
title  than  by  his  name  of  James  Burnet.  This  learned 
and  fanciful  writer  was  a  defcendant  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  fliire  of  Kincardine,  and  born  about  the  year 
1714.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities, 
at  a  time  when  an  undiftinguifhing  enthufiafm  for  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  the  claflical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  much  more  predominant  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years  in  Scotland;  and  there  was  fcarcely  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  felt  its  Influence  fo  powerfully  as  James  Burnet. 
Having  decided  on  embracing  the  profefiion  of  the  law, 
he  palled  luccefsfully  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  pre¬ 
liminary  juridical  ftudies,  and  was,  in  the  year  1737 , 
admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  His  application,  from  early  youth,  to  his  literary 
and  juridical  lludies,  was  leverely  diligent ;  and  he  ac¬ 
quired  no  little  reputation  for  legal  knowledge,  as  well 
as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  language  and 
literature.  In  the  year  1767,  he  obtained  a  judge’s  feat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Scotch  court  of  feflion  ;  and  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  he  and  his  two  pre- 
decelfors,  lord  Milton  and  fir  John  Lauder,  held  that 
feat  during  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  duties  of  this 
high  office  he  difcharged  with  an  afliduity,  a  patience,  a 
clear  intelligence,  and  an  uprightnefs,  which  reflebl  the 
greateft  honour  on  his  character;  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
no  fentence  palled  by  him  was  ever  reverfed  when  brought 
before  the  houfe  of  peers. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  literary  lludies,  this  gentleman 
was  led  to  attempt  the  compofition  of  a  work,  which 
might  raife  his  name  to  diftinClion  among  men  of  letters. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  the  fuperior 
wifdom  of  the  ancients,  compared  with  that  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  The  firlt  volume  of  this  work,  entitled,  “  The 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,”  w  as  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1773,  which  was  followed,  at  different  periods,  by 
five  other  volumes.  With  the  philofophical  hiftory  of 
language  w'as  involved  neceffarily  that  of  civilization  and 
knowledge ;  and  what  the  author  wrote  on  thele  fubjefts 
was  peruled  by  critics  with  fentiments  of  mingled  refpeft, 
derilion,  and  indignation.  His  lordlhip  had,  however, 
many  advocates,  whofe  zeal,  to  lay  the  leaft,  was  in  every 
relpebl  equal  to  their  knowledge  and  learning.  Thole 
who  were  partial  to  modern  literature,  fays  a  biographer 
of  lord  Monboddo,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of, 
and  inability  to  enter  into  that  of  antiquity;  or  who, 
■though  not  unacquainted  with  the  more  popular  of  the 
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ancient  au.uors,  were,  however,  ftrangers  to  the  deeper 
mylteries  of  Greek  erudition,  condemned  lord  Mon- 
boddo’s  work  with  bitter  and  contemptuous  cenfure. 
The  Scotch  literati  generally  held  the  labours  of  their 
countryman  in  much  dilefteem  ;  but  in  England  its  re¬ 
ception  was  more  favourable  to  the  author’s  expectations. 
Here  were  found  lome  critics  of  uni  verfally-acknowledged 
talents  and  profound  learning,  who,  while  they  fmiled  at 
many  of  his  ftrange  notions  and  hypotheles,  were  willing 
to  applaud  him  for  the  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  learning.  In  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of 
the  Philofophical  Grammar,  and  other  erudite  works,  he 
found  an  admirer  and  literary  friend,  who  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  delighted  to  meet  with  aperfon  that  had  cultivated 
thofe  ftudies  with  an  ardour  equal  to  what  he  himfelf  had 
bellowed  on  them,  and  who  almoft  worlhipped  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  far  furpafling  all  other 
excellence. 

While  lord  Monboddo  was  proceeding  in  his  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  he  commenced  the  compofition  of  a 
larger  undertaking,  with  the  exprels  view  of  unfolding 
and  vindicating  the  principles  of  Grecian  philofophy. 
This  work,  entitled  “  Ancient  Metaphyfics,”  coniifted  of 
five  volumes,  quarto;  of  which  the  firft  was<publiflied  irz 
1779,  and  the  lall  appeared  after  the  author’s  death.  In 
this  he  vainly  attempts  to  revive  the  abfurd  principles  of- 
the  Ariilotelian  philofophy ;  and  treats  modern  fyltems, 
not  excepting  that  of  the  immortal  Newton,  with  a  fort 
of  ridicule  and  contempt,  that  only  expofed  himfelf  to 
well-merited  derifion,  or  to  the  more  worthy  emotions 
of  pity  and  compaflion.  Elis  own  reafonings  and  liypo- 
thefes  are  wild,  fanciful,  and  vifionary ;  and  his  credulity 
is  frequently  dilgufting.  He  ftrenuoully  maintains,  that 
the  Sinda  fatyrus,  or  ourang-outang,  is  a  clafs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  whofe  want  of  fpeech  is  merely  accidental ; 
and  he  alfo  endeavours  to  eftablilh  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  mermaids,  and  other  fabulous  animals.  We 
run  no  hazard  in  pronouncing,  that  the  work  will  not  be 
much  read  at  prelent,  and  as  little  regarded  by  pofterity- 

Lord  Monboudo’s  private  life  was  i’pent  in  the  practice 
of  all  the  focial  virtues,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
domeftic  felicity.  He  married  a  very  amiable  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  Although  ri¬ 
gidly  temperate  in  his  habits  of  life,  he  delighted  much 
in  the  convivial  fociety  of  his  friends  ;  and  among  thele 
he  could  number  all  the  moll  eminent  characters  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  virtue,  literature,  or  genuine  elegance  of  con- 
verfation  and  manners.  He  had  the  affliction  to  lofe  his 
fon,  a  very  promiling  boy,  in  whofe  education  he  took 
great  delight,  by  a  premature  death  ;  and  he  was  in  like 
manner  bereaved  of  his  lady,  the  objeft  of  his  deareft 
tendernefs:  but,  when  it  was  too  late  for  fcrrow  or 
anxiety  to  avail,  he  fuftained  thele  heavy  llrokes  with  a. 
degree  of  fortitude,  fuited  to  do  honour  either  to  philo- 
lophy  or  to  religion. 

He  was  now  offered,  in  addition  to  his  place  of  judge 
in  the  lupreme  civil  court  in  Scotland,  a  feat  in  the  court 
of  jufticiary,  the  fupreme  criminal  court.  But,  though 
the  emolument  of  this  office  would  have  produced  a 
convenient  increafe  of  his  income,  he  refufed  to  accept 
it,  left  its  bufinefs  Ihould  too  much  detach  him  from  his 
favourite  ftudies.  His  patrimonial  eftate  did  not  afford  a 
revenue  of  -more  than  300I.  a-year;  yet  he  would  not 
raife  his  rents,  nor  ever  difmifs  an  old  tenant,  for  the 
fake  of  any  augmentation  of  emolument  offered  by  a 
richer  ftranger.  Indeed,  he  fhowed  no  particular  folici- 
tude  to  accomplilh  any  improvement  upon  his  lands,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  having  the  number  of  perfons  who  fhould 
refide  upon  them;  and  be  fuftained  by  their  produce,  if 
poffible,  fuperior  to  the  , population  of  any  equal  portion 
of  the  lands  of  his  neighbours.  The  vacations  of  the 
court  of  feflion  afforded  him  leifure  to  retire  every  year, 
in  fpring  and  autumn,  to  the  country  ;  and  he  was  ac- 
ciiftomed  then  to  drefs  in  aflyle  of  fimplicity  as  if  lie  had 
been  only  a  plain  farmer,  and  to  live  among  his  people 
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upon  his  eftate  with  all  the  kind  familiarity  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  father  among  his  children.  It  was  there  that 
he  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  Dr.  Johnfon,  with  his 
friend  James  Bofwell,  at  the  time  when  thofe  gentlemen 
were  upon  their  well-known  journey  through  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  No  two  perfons  could  differ  more 
from  each  other  in  their  literary  tafte,  or  in  their  ideas 
of  the  value  of  learning  and  fcience,  than  our  northern 
and  louthern  philofophers.  James  Bofwell,  therefore,  in 
carrying  Johnl'on  to  vifit  Monboddo,  probably  thought 
of  pitting  them  one  againft  the  other,  like  two  game¬ 
cocks,  and  of  enjoying  the  fport  from  the  colloquial  con- 
tell  which  he  expedled  to  enfue  between  them.  But 
Monboddo  was  too  hofpitable  to  enter  into  keen  conten¬ 
tion  with  a  ftranger  in  his  own  houfe.  There  was  much 
talk  between  them,  but  no  angry  controverfy,  no  exafpe- 
ration  of  that  diflike  For  each  other’s  well-known  pecu¬ 
liarities  with  which  they  had  met. 

Lord  Monboddo  frequently  vifited  London  during  his 
vacations  ;  to  which  city  he  was  allured  by  the  great 
number  of  men  of  profound  erudition,  whole  converfa- 
tion  he  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  there.  For  forne 
time  he  made  a  journey  to  the  capital  once  a-year.  On 
thefe  occalions  he  never  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  that  being  a  vehicle  not  in  common  ufe  among  the 
ancients,  and  conlidered  by  him  as  an  engine  of  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  doth  which  it  was  difgraceful  for  a  man  to  make 
ufe  of  in  travelling.  To  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horfe, 
inllead  of  mounting  on  his  back,  feemed,  in  his  eyes,  to 
be  a  truly  ludicrous  degradation  of  the  genuine  dignity 
of  human  nature.  In  all  his  journeys,  therefore,  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  he  was  accuftomed  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  attended  by  a  {ingle  fervant.  This  praftice  he 
continued,  without  finding  it  too  fatiguing  for  him,  till 
he  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  On  his  return 
from  a  laft  vifit,  in  confequence  of  becoming  exceedingly 
ill  upon  the  road,  he  was  unable  to  proceed;  and,  had 
he  not  been  overtaken  by  a  Scotch  friend,  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  travel  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  a  carriage, 
he  might  perhaps  have  perifiied  by  the  way-fide,  or 
breathed  his  laft  in  fome  dirty  inn.  In  London  his  vifits 
were  very  acceptable  to  all  his  friends,  whether  of  the  li¬ 
terary  or  fafnionable  world.  He  delighted  to  fliow  him- 
felf  at  court;  and  the  king  is  laid  to  have  taken  a  plea¬ 
fure  in  convening  with  the  old  man,  with  a  diftinguiihing 
notice  that  could  not  but  be  very  flattering  to  him.  He 
uled  to  mingle,  with  great  fatisfadtion,  with  the  learned 
and  ingenious  at  the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague.  However,  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harris, 
he  found  a  very  fenfible  diminution  of  the  pleafure  which 
he  had  ufed  to  enjoy  in  the  fociety  of  London.  Lord 
Monboddo  polfelfed  a  good  natural  conftitution,  which 
was  ilreligthened  by  exercife,  temperance,  and  a  firm  and 
even  tenor  of  mind.  In  the  country  he  always  ufed 
much  the  exercife  of  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  of 
.ridmg.  To  the  cold-bath  he  had  recourle  in  all  feafons 
of  the  year,  amidft  every  feverity  of  the  weather,  under 
every  inconvenience  of  indifpofition  or  bufinefs,  with  a 
perfeverance  that  was  invincible.  In  winter  or  fummer, 
he  was  accuftomed  to  leave  his  bed  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  betake  himfelf  to  ftudy,  or  wholefome  exercife.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  even  found  the  ufe  of  what  he  called  the 
air-bath,  or  the  praflice  of  occafionally  walking  about, 
for  fome  minutes,  naked,  in  a  room  filled  with  frefli  and 
cool  air,  to  be  highly  falutary.  Lord  Monboddo’s  eldeft 
daughter  was  married  to  a  gentleman  who  held  a  refpeft- 
able  office  in  the  court  of  leftion.  His  fecond  daughter, 
a  molt  amiable  and  beautiful  young  lady,  died  of  a  con- 
fumption  abod’t  the  year  1773,  leaving  her  father  bereft 
of  the  tendereft  tie  which  bound  him  to  fociety  and  to 
life.  Neither  his  philofophy,  nor  the  neceflary  torpor  of 
the  feelings  of  extreme  old  a'ge,  could  hinder  him  from 
being  very  deeply  affii&ed  by  i'o  grievous  a  lofs.  From 
that  time  he  began  to  droop  exceedingly  in  his  health 
and  fpirits  to  the'  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
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in  June  1799,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Monthly  Mag.  Aug.  1799.  Gent.  Mag.  June  and 
Dec.  1799. 

MONBRUN',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hoval  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gourbel. 

MONBU  EY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon ; 
thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Aftorga. 

MONCA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia:  eight  miles  north  of  Barcelona. 

MONCA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia:  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Valencia. 

MONCALI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  iituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Po ;  con¬ 
taining  two  churches,  feveral  convents,  and  a  royal  pa¬ 
lace.  It  is  four  miles  fouth  of  Turin. 

MONCAL'VO,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Rovigno. 

MONCAL'VO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Marengo  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cafale,  and 
nine  north  of  Afti. 

MON^A'ON,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  on  the  Minho ;  it  is  finall,  but 
fortified :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Braga,  and  twenty- 
two  eaft  of  Bayona  in  Spain.  Lat.  42.  N.  Ion.  8.  10.  E. 

MONCA'RAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  on 
the  Guadiana,  containing  above  1500  inhabitants.  It  is- 
four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Mourao,  and  twenty-five 
eaft  of  Evora. 

MONCAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Nerac,  and  feven 
fouth-weft  of  Agen. 

MONCA'YO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon:  eleven 
miles  weft  of  Borja. 

MONCA'YO,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  on  the  borders  of 
•New  Caftile  and  Arragon. 

MONCEAU',  or  Moncheau',  late  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Gemappe :  two  miles  weft  of  Charleroy. 

MONCEAU'X  le  COM'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  theNyevre:  four  miles  north  of  Corbigny. 

To  MONCH,  or  Munch,  v.  a.  To  eat  up;  to  devour. 
Obfolete.  Chaucer. 

MONCHABOO',  a  town  of  Birmah.  This  town  was 
for  a  fhort  time  capital  of  the  Birmah  empire.  It  is  fifty- 
two  miles  north  of  Ava,  and  284  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ara- 
can.  Lat.  22.  34.  N.  Ion.  97. 40.  E. 

MONCH AM'P,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Montaigu,  and 
twenty-two  north-weft  of  Fontenayle  Comte. 

MONCHAU'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Charente :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Saintes. 

MON'CHBERG,  or  Mun'chberg,  a  towm  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  four  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Clingenberg. 

MON'CHY  BRET'ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais :  four  miles  north-eaft 
of  St.  Pol. 

MONCK'TON,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  Ver¬ 
mont  :  nine  miles  north  of  Newhaven. 

MONCK'TON,  a  .village  in  Dorfetfhire,  England,  be¬ 
tween  Sherborne  and  Weymouth.  Immediately  behind 
Monckton  is  one  of  the  molt  perfect  remnants  of  ancient 
fortification  this  kingdom  has  to  exhibit ;  it  is  called 
Maiden -caftie.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  to  vifit  it ;  nor  would  we  recommend  them  to  he 
barely  fatisfied  with  riding  up  to  it,  but  to  alight,  and 
afcend  thofe  aftonifliing  ramparts,  which  they  cannot  well 
do  without  reflecting  on  the  immenfe  labour  it  mull  have 
been  attended  with  to  have  produced  fuch  bulwarks  of 
defence.  It  conlills  of  a  treble  ditch  and  rampart,  each 
very  deep  and  high.  Its  inner  area  contains  between 
forty  and  fifty  acres ;  from  hence  the  view  expands  on  a 
large  traCt  of  country,  taking  in  lome  ot  the  hills  in  the 
Hie  of  Wight;  and  from  hence,  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  on  the  ridge  of  hills  running  eaft  and  weft,  are  dif- 
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covered  a  number  of  mounds,  or  barrows,  which  were 
burying-places  of  the  ancients.  Wilkes's  Briti/h  Direftory. 

MONCKTON  FAR'LEY,  a  village  in  Wiltlhire,  not 
far  from  Salifbury,  but  on  the  borders  of  Somerfetfhire. 
In  the  year  1744,  l'orne  labourers  being  employed  to  level 
a  piece  of  ground  ufed  for  a  warren,  belonging  to  Webb 
Seymour,  efq.  of  this  place,  found  the  pillar  ot  a  church, 
and,  about  four  feet  under  the  rubbilh,  difeovered  a  chan¬ 
cel  of  a  very  curious  Roman  pavement  in  chequer-work, 
adorned  with  various  figures  j  the  bricks  about  four  inches 
fquare,  and  an  inch  thick.  The  place  is  about  twenty- 
four  feet  each  way,  its  fituation  being  eaft  and  well.  In 
the  front  are  four  flat  Hones,  under  which  perfons  are  in¬ 
terred  :  the  fecond  Hone  from  the  fouthward  has  a  French 
infeription  on  it,  and. the  effigies  of  Lawrence,  who  is  rc- 
prefented  in  his  prior’s  habit,  in  the  pollure  of  praying: 
he  was  buried  in  616.  The  fubllance  of  the  infeription 
is,  He  defires  you  to  pray  for  his  fins,  See.  The  other 
three  Hones  are  without  inferiptions.  In  the  north  angle 
of  the  chancel  is  a  tomb  like  a  feat,  with  the  following 
infeription  on  its  furface  in  Gothic  charafters : 

Hicjacet  Ilhertus  de  Chatboniate  de  Se, 

Qui  cum  Brotoua  dedit  hie  perpluria  dona. 

(<  Here  lies  Ilbertus  de  Chatboniate  of  Seend,  who  with 
Brotona  gave  here  feveral  gifts.” 

It  has  alfo  the  fame  infeription  on  the  fide  in  Roman  and 
Saxon  charafters.  About  two-thirds  of  the  chancel,  to 
the  eaflward,  is  a  Hep  afeending  to  the  altar,  where  a 
fepulchre  was  opened,  difeovering  the  Ikeleton  of  a  man 
who  was  upwards  of  fix  feet  high.  On  the  flat  Hone  of 
this  fepulchre  is  carved  in  baflo  relievo  his  buH,  and  un¬ 
der  that  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  his  charafter.  This  per- 
fon,  by  his  near  interment  to  the  altar,  we  may  fuppofe 
might  be  the  founder  of  this  abbey  or  monaflery.  To 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar  is  a  floor,  about  four  feet  un¬ 
der  the  rubbifli  of  the  fame  pavement  with  the  former, 
and  about  ten  feet  fquare ;  but  no  body  is  interred  there. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  altar,  which  it  is  imagined  was 
in  the  church-yard,  was  another  fepulchre  opened,  with 
the  lower  part  of  a  Ikeleton,  but  the  upper  part  wanting. 
Farther  to  the  northward  is  a  yew-tree,  which  is  a  plain 
demonflration  that  this  was  a  church-yard  belonging  to 
the  abbey.  To  the  wefl  and  northward  are  feveral  very 
large  Hone  pillars  with  various  figures  cut  on  them,  which 
appear  as  frefli  as  if  immediately  hewn  out  of  a  quarry. 
As  to  the  dimenfions  of  this  church,  it  is  impoffible  to 
give  an  exa£l  account  how  far  it  extended ;  for  there  were, 
about  forty  years  ago,  to  the  fouthward,  at  a  confiderablc 
dillance,  dug  up  three  more  fepulchres,  but  without  any 
inferiptions  on  them. 

MONCLAR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot;  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Montauban,  and 
twenty-eight  fouth  of  Cahors.  Lat.43.  58. N.  lon.i.4o.E. 

MONCLAR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne:  feven  miles  vveH  of  Villeneuve 
d’Agen,  and  nine  north-eaH  of  Tonneins. 

MONCLA'VA,  a  town  of  New  Leon,  on  the  Rio  Saludo. 

MON^O'N,  a  tow  n  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  with  a  caflle : 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Balbaflro,  and  twenty-five  north- 
weft  of  Lerida. 

MONCONTOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vienne:  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-wefl  of 
Loudun,  and  twenty-two  north-north-wefi  of  Poitiers. 
Lat. 46.55. N.  lon.0.4. E. 

MONCONTOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafls  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-wefl  of  Lam- 
balle,  and  ten  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Brieuc. 

MONCO'NYS  (Balthafar  de),  a  writer  of  travels,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Jefuits’  college  of  that  city.  The  plague, 
which  in  1628  defolated  many  countries,  forced  him  to 
quit  his  native  place ;  and  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
completed  his  fludies  at  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca.  He 
attached  himfelf  to  mathematics,  chemiflry,  and  aftro- 
logy ;  and  in  Portugal,  which  he  vifited,  he  gained  confi- 
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derable  reputation  by  his  facility  in  forming  horofeopes. 
From  Portugal  he  travelled  into  the  Eafl,  for  the  purpofe 
of  increafing  his  knowledge  in  the  occult  fciences,  as  they 
■were  called,  and  tracing  the  remains  of  the  philofophy  of 
Hermes  Trifmegiflus  and  Zoroafter.  Difeovering,  per¬ 
haps,  the  vanity  of  the  purfuit,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  fludies, 
which  engaged  him  in  correlpondence  with  mod  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1665  :  foon 
after  which  his  Travels  were  publiffied,  in  3  vols.  4to. 
They  are  faid  to  contain  many  rare  and  very  curious  ob- 
fervations.  Gen.  Biog. 

MONCOO'RAH,  an  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Lat.  22 
20.  N.  Ion.  91.  10.  E. 

MONCOUTAN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  TwoSevr.es:  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Partenay,  and  thirteen  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Chatillon. 

MONCRABEAU'  sur  SE'VRE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Nerac,and  thirteen  fouth-weft  of  Agen. 

MONCRI'F  (Francis-Auguftin  Paradis  de),  a  French 
poet  and  polite  writer,  was  born  of  a  family  in  middle 
life  at  Paris  in  1687.  He  was  defigned  for  fome  profeffion 
fuited  to  his  rank;  but  his  polite  and  agreeable  manners 
threw  him  among  the  youth  of  fuperior  condition  ;  and  a 
propenfity  for  poetry  ftill  further  diverted  him  from  or¬ 
dinary  employments.  He  therefore  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  literary  profeffion,  and  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  pa¬ 
tronage  from  the  great;  and  one  of  his  firft  compofitions 
was  an  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Louis  le  Grand,”  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeft  of  which  was  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
regent.  The  loftier  flights  of  the  lyric  mufe  were  not, 
however,  thofe  in  which  he  excelled;  and  he  is  chiefly 
diftinguiffied  as  an  ingenious  and  agreeable  writer  of  lit¬ 
tle  theatrical  pieces,  complimentary  verfes,  madrigals, 
and  efpecially  ballads,  or  what  the  French  call  romances, 
of  which  he  has  compofed  fome  of  the  moft  touching  fim- 
plicity.  He  read  with  grace,  and  afted  agreeably  in  the 
dramatic  interludes  then  in  vogue ;  and  thus,  without 
any  mean  or  unworthy  arts,  rendered  himfelf  acceptable 
to  the  moft  cultivated  focieties,  at  the  fame  time,  by  his 
diferetion  and  good-humour,  avoiding  all  that  might  give 
offence.  He  obtained  the  polls  of  private  fecretary  to  the 
count  of  Clermont,  and  reader  to  the  queen  ;  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy,  and  afibciated  to  thofe  of 
Nanci  and  Berlin  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
the  entrees,  at  court,  by  Louis  XV.  who  refufed  that  fa¬ 
vour  to  Voltaire.  Thus  he  verified  a  maxim  of  his  own, 
that  “  One  of  the  fruits  naturally  to  be  expeiled  from 
intelledlual  talents,  is  that  of  being  able  to  pafs  life  agree¬ 
ably.”  He  was  liberal  to  his  poor  relations,  zealous  in 
the  fervice  of  his  friends,  and  grateful  for  pall  favours  ; 
an  inftance  of  which  laft  quality  he  gave  in  his  requeft  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  into  his  retreat  the  count  d’Argen- 
fon,  exiled  in  1757.  Thus  Moncrif  lived,  enjoying  per- 
fe£l  health  till  a  lhort  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1770  at  the  age  of  83.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Eflai  fur  la  Neceffite  et  fur  les  Moyens  de  Plaire ;  an 
elegant  and  inftru&ive  work  on  the  art  of  becoming  agree¬ 
able  in  fociety.  2.  Les  Ames  rivales,  an  ingenious  ro¬ 
mance  founded  on  the  fiflion  of  the  metempiycolis.  3, 
Les  Abderites;  a  comedy.  4.  Poefies  diveries;  and  fe¬ 
veral  little  dramatic  pieces  of  the  opera  kind.  His  HiJ- 
toire  dcs  Chats,  a  fportive  trifle,  was  criticiled  at  the  time 
with  undue  feverity,  and  is  now  forgotten.  His  works 
were  publilhed  colle&ively  in  1761,  in  4  vols.  nmo.  Nc- 
crologe  dcs  Homines  celebres. 

MONCUC'Q,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot:  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Lauzerte,  and 
twelve  fouth-weft  of  Cahors.  Lat.  44.  20.  N.  Ion.  j .  1 7.  E. 

MON'DA,  or  Mun'da,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 
of  Lufitania,  running  mid-way  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  Durius  and  Tagus,  and  waffling 
Conimbrica.  Now  the  Mondego ,  a  river  of  Portugal, 
which  fee. 
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MON'DA,  or  Mtin'da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro-  when  labour  was  remunerated  by  pecuniary  payments,  it 
vince  of  Grenada,  near  which  Ctefar  gained  a  vi&ory  becameufual,andnotunnatural,forthepoorandnewly- 
over  the  fons  of  Pompey :  feven  miles  north  of  Marbella,  emancipated  labourers,  to  befpeak  the  confideration  of 
and  twenty-three  welt  of  Malaga.  the  opulent,  by  lhowing  them  their  plough,  which  could 

MONDAGE'LE,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ceylon  :  not  then  be  ufed,  eipecially  in  the  north,  from  the  incle- 

twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Trincoli.  mency  of  the  weather  incident  to  fuch  feafon.  Brady's 

MONDAHU',  a  river  of  Braid,  which  runs  into  the  Cl.  Cal.  and  Strutt's  Sports  and  PaJUmes. 

Atlantic  in  lat.  3. 10.  S.  Ion.  4.0. 4.6.  W.  MON'DAY,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 

MONDA'RA,  a  town  of  Nubia :  forty  miles  fouth-well  Parana, 
of  Dekin.  MON'DAY  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  coalt  of  Terra  del 

MON'DAY,  /  [from  monan-bseg,  Sax.  the  day  of  the  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  affords  good  an- 
moon  ;  the  day  confecrated  to  the  moon;  monan  is  the  chorage  in  twenty  fathoms.  It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
genitive  cafe  of  mona,  the  moon.]  The  fecond  day  of  the  of  Cape  Upright. 

week. — The  Saxons  did  adore  the  moon,  to  whom  they  MON'DE,  f.  [Fr.  from  piundus,  Lat.]  The  world  ;  a 
fet  a  day  apart,  which  to  this  day  we  call  moon-day.  Gre-  certain  number  of  people  :  as,  the  beau  monde. — A  globe, 
gory. — By  the  Romans,  who,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  dedi-  the  enfign  of  power  and  authority.  (Commonly  mound.) 
cated  this  day  (  Monday )  to  the  moon,  it  was  called  Dies  — In  a  tunic  and  robe  of  brocade,  with  a  full  fair  wig  ;  a 

Inna:.  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria.  gold  crown  much  larger  than  the  head ;•  and  a  monde  in 

Plough-Monday,  the  firft  Monday  after  the  Epipha-  his  hand.  Drummond's  Travels. 
ny;  that  is,  on  the  7th  of  January  (as  in  1811)  at  the  MONDE'GO,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  rifes  near 
earlieft,  and  on  the  13th  (as  in  the  prefent  year  1817)  at  Guarda,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  runs  into  the  At- 
the  lateft.  It  received  this  appellation  from  its  having  lantic  twelve  miles  fouth-well  of  Montemor  e  Velho. 
been  fixed  upon  by  our  forefathers,  as  the  period  when  MONDEJA'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  twen- 
they  returned  to  the  duties  of  agriculture,  after  the  fefti- .  ty-five  miles  eaft  of  Madrid. 

vities  of  Chriftmas:  feftivities  which,  in  thole  days,  lalled  MONDEL'LO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
generally  until  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth-day,  agreeably  zara :  eight  miles  north  of  Palermo, 
to  a  law  palled  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  even  until  Can-  MON'DEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
dlemas  among  the  commonalty,  who  Itrove  to  retain  for  of  the  Calvados  :  three  miles  eall  of  Caen, 
their  regale,  011  this  concluding  day  of  the  annual  feafon  MON'DIM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
of  joy,  fome  part  of  their  much-prized  Chrillmas  cheer.  Beira:  ten  miles  fouth-lbuth-eall  of  Lamego,  and  fifteen 
The  plough,  therefore,  being  the  fundamental  inltru-  well-fouth-well  of  St.  Joao  de  Pafqueira. 
ment  of  hulbandry,  was  not  unaptly  made  the  typical  ex-  MONDI'NO,  or  Mundinus,  a  phylician  defervedly 
preflion  of  the  renewal  of  their  labours.  The  morning  celebrated  in  the  dark  ages,  was  born  at  Milan,  accord- 
of  this  day  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  their  ing  to  Freind,  and  fiourilhed  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  agriculture,  after  which  tury.  He  held  the  profeflorlhip  of  medicine  at  Bologna 
they  were  indulged  with  a  farewell-holiday,  and  a  free  in  the  year  1316,  and  enjoyed  an  extenlive  reputation 
recurrence  to  the  fports  and  paftimes  of  Chriftmas,  to  throughout  Italy,  then  the  great  feat  of  fcience,  for  his 
which  a  freedom  was  given  but  ill  according  with  the  medical  flc.il  1.  His  principal  claim  to  diftinftion,  how- 
church-folemnities  appropriated  to  that  holy1  feafon.  ever,  refts  upon  his  zeal  and  fuccefs  in  the  cultivation  of 

Time,  and  the  progreflive  refinement  of  manners,  have  anatomy,  of  which  art  he  mull  be  deemed  the  reftorer, 
now  nearly  worn  out  this  ancient  ufage,  though  the  va-  having  been  the  firft  among  the  moderns  who  dillefted 
rious  obfervances  of  Plough-Monday  in  the  north  yet  human  bodies.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled 
bear  fo  clofe  a  relemblance  to  the  rites  of  the  Feaft  of  “  Anatomia  omnium  humani  Corporis  interiorum  Mem- 
Fools  (fee  Lord  of  Misrule,  vol.  xiii.  p.  664.)  kept  in  brorum,”  firft  printed  at  Pavia  in  1478,  and  afterwards 
old  times  on  the  ill  of  January,  and  prolonged  through-  frequently  republilhed,  with  various  commentaries.  It  is 
out  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  as  juftly  to  be  attributable  a  methodical  treatife,  very  copious  upon  the  fubjefl  of 
to  that  fource.  The  Roman  Saturnalia,  of  which  the  the  vifcera,  in  the  defcription  of  which  he  introduced 
Feaft  of  Fools  was  the  counterpart,  gave  free  licence  to  many  original  obfervations,  but  palles  lightly  over  the 
every  lpecies  of  abfurd  profligacy ;  and,  as  a  cloak  to  un-  fubjebt  of  the  nerves  and  blood-veifels.  It  abounds, 
bounded  licentioufnels,  particularly  encouraged  men  however,  with  a  multitude  of  errors,  relulting  from  his 
being  difguiled  in  the  attire  of  women,  and  the  women  in  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Galen  and  Avicenna; 
that  of  men.  “In  the  north,”  fays  Mr.  Brand,  “at  and  is  marked  by  the  rudenefs  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
Chrillmas-time  the  fool-plough  goes  about ;  a  pageant  that  times.  Neverthelefs,  it  conferred  a  real  benefit  bn  the 
conlifts  of  a  number  of  lword-dancers  dragging  4  plough  infant  fcience;  and  acquired  fuch  a  high  charabler  for 
about  with  mulic,  and  one  or  fometimes  two  of  them  at-  authority  in  Italy,  that  the  llatutes  of  Padua,  artd  fome 
tired  in  a  very  antic  drels ;  as  the  Be(jy  in  the  grotefque  other  medical  fchools  of  Italy,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  every 
habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  FW  aim  oft  covered  with  other  work  as  a  text-book  for  the  ftudents  of  anatomy; 
Ikins,  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  fome  ani-  and  it  continued  in  this  general  eftimation  for  nearly  two 
mal  hanging  down  the  back.  The  office  of  one  of  thefe  centuries.  Mundinus  died  at  Bologna  in  1325  or  1326, 
characters  is  to  go  about  rattling  a  box  among  the  fpefta-  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Vital.  Freind's  HiJ't . 
tors  of  the  dance  to  collect  their  little  donations ;  and  it  died. 

is  remarkable  that,  in  fome  places  where  this  pageant  is  MON'DOCK,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
retained,  they  plough  up  the  loil  before  any  houle  where  Oberland  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Eylau. 

they  receive  no  reward.”  But  in  general  the  more  com-  MONDONE'DO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  the  fee 
mon  mode  of  pafling  the  holiday,  is  to  drag  a  plough"  of  a  bilhop,  fulfragan  of  Compoftella:  fixty-two  miles 
from  door  to  door,  loliciting  plough-money ,  wherewith  to  north-eatl  of  Compoftella,  and  ninety  north-weft  of  Leon, 
defray  the  expenles  of  a  fealt,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening.  Lat.  43.25.  N.  Ion.  7.20.  W. 

This  lall  and  moll  innocent  cuftom,  it  would  appear,  was  MONDO'VI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  a  diftriCt 
introduced  by  degrees  after  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  to  which  it  gave  name.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
fyltem.  Before  that  happy  event  took  place,  the  great  Appennines,  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Elero.  The  up- 
barons  who  held  thq  land,  employed  their  dependants,  per  part  of  the  mountain  began  to  be  inhabited  in  the 
then  in  a  Hate  of  villeinage,  in  its  cultivation,  and  fed  year  1038;  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  rnark- 
them  in  common  with  their  other  numerous  retainers,  ed  on  a  Hone  in  the  cathedral  1232.  The  troubles  of 
At  firft,  the  vaflhls  commuted  with  their  lords  by  the  Icaly  increafed  its  numbers  of  inhabitants;  among  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  ftyled  plough-Jilver ;  and  at  length,  reft  came  many  of  the  citizens  of  Milan,  when  Frederic 
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Barbarofla  deftroyed  that  place.  Thefe  new  colonies 
cauied  them  to  enlarge  their  town  j  and  the  walls  enclofed 
the  whole  of  the  mountain,  the  veftiges  of  which  are  yet 
vifible.  They  were  ruined  during  the  wars  of  the  iix- 
teenth  century,  partly  by  the  French,  and  partly  by  the 
Imperialifts ;  neverthelel’s,  in  the  year  1573,  Emanuel 
Philibert  duke  of  Savoy  built  a  citadel  to  defend  the 
place.  Mondavi  was  at  firft  a  republic,  till  the  difleniions 
among  the  inhabitants  compelled  them  to  feek  a  mafter. 
In  the  year  1347,  they  iurrendered  themfelves  to  the 
princes  of  Savoy,  and  fucceffively  to  divers  other  princes, 
till  the  death  of  Robert  king  of  Naples,  whole  heirefs, 
Jane,  reflored  them  to  their  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed 
not  long,  for  frefli  difleniions  broke  out;  and,  in  1396, 
they  came  under  the  power  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  prince 
of  Achaia,  on  certain  conditions,  partly  favourable,  and 
partly  compullory  ;  from  him  it  defcended  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  as  duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  erebled  into  a  bi¬ 
shopric  by  pope  Urban  VI.  in  the  year  1388,  under  the 
archbifhop  of  Turin.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  five 
:parifh-churches,  an  univerlity,  twelve  convents,  and  about 
•10,000  inhabitants.  It  vVas  taken  by  the  French,  after  a 
splendid  victory,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1796.  In  the  year 
1802,  the  whole  of  Piedmont  was  formally  annexed  to 
the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  fix  departments, 
and  Mondovi  became  part  of  the  department  of  the  Stura, 
lo  called  from  the  river  of  that  name.  It  now  reverts  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Saliizzo,  and  thirty  foutli  of  Turin.  Lat.  44.  24.  N.  Ion. 
*7.56.  E. 

MONDRAG'ON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guipufcoa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  fome  me¬ 
dicinal  fprings,  and  a  mine  of  iron  of  fuperior  quality. 
The  famous  iron-mine  of  Mondragon  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  town:  it  is  called  by  the  Spanifli  miners 
Hierro  Elado.  The  iron  is  found  in  a  red  clay,  and  pro¬ 
duces  natural  fteel,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  elfe  in  the  kingdom. 
They  even  preferve  to  this  day  a  traditional  ftory,  that 
this  ore  was  ufed  for  thofe  famous  fwords  which  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Arragon  prefen  ted  to  her  contort,  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  ;  lorne  of  which  Hill  remain  in  repute  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  being  luitable  to  their  drefs  ;  and 
are  called  Andre  Ferrara,  the  name  of  the  maker,  which 
is  marked  on  the  blades.  The  famous  Toledo-blades, 
thole  alio  of  Saragofla,  called  del  Parrillo,  mentioned  in 
Don  Quixote,  and  others,  were  alfo  fupppofed  to  be  made 
of  the  ore  of  this  mine,  which  gives  40  per  cent,  metal, 
though  rather  difficult  to  fufe.  It  is  twenty-four  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

MONDRAG'ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tarn  :  twelve  miles  north -north- weft  of  Caf- 
tres,  and  nine  louth  of  Alby. 

MONDRAGO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  near 
the  lea  coaft,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  baths :  thirteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Capua. 

MONDUKOL'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China  :  1  32  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Selenginfk.  Lat.  50.8.  N.  Ion.  103.24.  E. 

MONE'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  :  leventeen  miles  weft  of  Patna. 

MONE'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Calbari,  on  the  Ca- 
marones.  Lat.  3. 40.  N. 

MONE'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land  :  fourteen  miles  north- weft  of  Wexio. 

MONEE'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
three  miles  north- weft  of  Saferam. 

MONEGA  L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda : 
thirty-three  miles  fouth  of  Combamet. 

MONE'GLIA,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  Republic :  fe- 
ven  miies  weft  of  Brugneto. 

MONE'INS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees;  nine  miles  weft  of  Pau. 

MONEMU'GI.  See  Monoemugi. 

MONESTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Tarn:  nine  miies  north  of  Alby,  and  thirteen 
north-eaft  of  Gaillaci 

MONESTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Higher  Alps  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Brian^on. 

MONESTI'ER,  d’AMBEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Higher  Alps  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Gap. 

MONESTI'ER  de  CLER'MONT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Here,  celebrated  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings:  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Die,  and  fixteem 
fouth  of  Grenoble. 

MONE'TA,  a  furname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
She  received  it  becaufe  fhe  admonijhed  them  to  facrifice  a 
pregnant  fow  to  Cybele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  Civ.  de 
Div.  c.  15.  Suidas  however,  fays,  that  Juno  was  fur- 
named  il Ioneta,  from  alluring  the  Romans,  When  in  the 
war  againft  Pyrrhus  they  complained  of  want  of  pecu¬ 
niary  refources,  that  money  could  never  fail  to  thofe  who 
cultivated  juftice. 

MONET A'GIUM,  f.  A  certain  tribute  paid  by  tenants 
to  their  lord  every  third  year,  that  he  fhould  not  chango 
the  money  which  he  had  coined,  formerly  when  it  was 
lawful  for  great  men  to  coin  current  in  their  territories  ; 
but  not  of  filver  and  gold.  It  was  abrogated  by  the  flat. 

1  Hen.  I.  c.  2.  The  word  Monetagiiuii  is  likewife  ufed 
for  a  mintage,  and  the  right  of  coining  or  minting  money. 

MONETA'RIUS,  or  Moneyer,  f.  A  name  which  an¬ 
tiquaries  and  medalifls  give  to  thofe  who  ftruck  the  an¬ 
cient  coins  or  moneys. — Many  of  the  old  Roman,  &c. 
coins  have  the  name  of  the  monetarius,  either  written  at 
length,  or  at  leail  the  initial  letters  of  it.  Chambers. 

MONE'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  PHeritier  in  honour  of 
his  friend  Jean-Eaptifte-Pierre- Antoine  de  Monet,  knight 
of  Lamarck,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  author 
of  Flora  Gallica  and  of  the  Botanic  Encyclopaedia.  See 
Lamarckia.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia,  (clafs  dicecia,  order  tetriandria,  Sekre- 
her.)  Generic  charaClers — Calyx :  perianthium  one-leaf- 
ed,  ventricofe,  four-toothed,  two  of  th’e  divilions  deeper  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  reflex ;  permanent.  Corolla: 
petals  four,  linear,  acute,  recurved,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Stamina  :  filaments  four,  erebt,  inferted  into  the  recepta¬ 
cle,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  antherae  ovate,  in¬ 
cumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  (lightly  four-cor¬ 
nered,  ending  in  a  thickifh  conical  ftyle,  (hotter  than  the 
lfamens  ;  ftigma  acute.  Pericarpium  :  berry  juicelefs, 
globular,  with  a  little  point,  furrounded  by  the  calyx, 
two-celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on 
the  other. — Ejj’ential  Character.  Calyx  four-cleft ;  petals 
four;  berry  two-celled ;  feeds  folitary.  There  are.  two 
fpecies. 

1.  Monetia  barlerioides,  or  four-fpined  monetia:  fpines 
four,  leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
prickly  fhrub,  with  the  habit  of  Barleria  hyftrix.  Stem 
upright,  full  of  chinks,  afh-coloured.  Branches  oppofite, 
diffufed,  denfe,  afh-coloured  ;  branchlets  prickly,  bent 
down,  four-cornered,  green  at  firft,  afterwards  afh-co¬ 
loured.  Shoots  green ;  pubefeent  in  their  natural  foil, 
but  in  gardens  naked.  Prickles  four,  in  whorls,  decuf- 
lated,  horizontal,  axillary,  a  pair  from  each  axil,  awl- 
fhaped,  pungent,  green,  mortified  at  top,  having  one 
ftreak  on  the  inner  lide,  the  length  of  half  the  leaf.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fpreading,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  acu¬ 
minate  ;  the  point  thorny,  fharp,  mortified,  reflex ;  they 
have  one  nerve,  fcarcely  prominent  underneath,  with  few 
hardly-vifible  veins,  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides,  ei¬ 
ther  flat  or  converging  a  little  on  the  fides,  permanent,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  eight  wide.  Petiole  very  fhort, 
obfoletely  twilled,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 
Flowers  axillary  on  the  fhoots,  few,  in  clufters,  in  threes 
at  the  top,  fometimes  folitary;  leffile,  herbaceous,  two 
lines  wide.  Brables  two-leaved,  oppofite,  preifed  to  the 
flo  wers  laterally,  very  narrow, acute,  changing  into  prickles. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  July. 

Seba’-s. 
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Seba’s  delineation  of  this  plant  is  given  on  the  annexed 
Plate  fig.  i. 

2.  Monetia  diacantha,  or  two-fpined  monetia  :  fpines 
two;  leaves  downy  beneath.  This  is  an  evergeen  (hrub, 
rifing  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  with  a  thickifh  Item,  and 
numerous  afli-coloured  branches,  which  are  very  fpinous. 
Leaves  two  or  three  together,  almoft  fefiile,  roundi(h-ob- 
long,  thick,  clofe  ;  dark  green,  finooth  and  (hining  above, 
paler  and  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  fpines,  fmall  and  greenifli.  The  whole  herb  has  a  bit¬ 
ter  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

MONETOU'  I'SLANDS,  two  iflands  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Lake  Michigan.  Lat.  44..  50.  N.  Ion.  85.  28.  W. 

MON'EY,/  [ monetu ,  Lat.  mynet,  Sax.  from  mynetnan, 
to  coin.]  Metal  coined  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce. — 
Money  differs  from  uncoined  filver,  in  that  the  quantity 
of  filver  in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascertained  by  the  ftamp 
it  bears,  which  is  a  publick  voucher.  Locke. — Any  mat¬ 
ter  of  comfort  or  convenience. — My  difcourfe  to  the  hen- 
peck’d  has  produced  many  correfpondents ;  fuch  a  dif¬ 
courfe  is  of  general  ufe,  and  every  married  man’s  money. 
Add  Jon's  Spectator. 

The  origin  of  money  feems  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  firft  regulations  of  civil  fociety,  or  at  leaftitis  too  re¬ 
mote  .to  be  traced  by  any  authentic  hiftory.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  common  meafure,  or  ftandard,  according  to 
which  all  other  things  lhould  be  eftimated,  is  afcribed  by 
forne  perfons,  on  the  authority  of  Jofephus,  to  Cain;  al¬ 
though  the  firft  information  that  has  been  tranfmitted 
concerning  it,  originates  with  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
who  paid  400  (hekels  for  a  burying-place.  Gen.  xxiii.  16. 
.The  Greeks  refer  the  invention  of  money  to  Hermodice, 
wife  of  king  Midas ;  and  .the  Latins  to  Janus. 

Barter,  that  is,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  an¬ 
other,  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  traffic  in  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  world  :  thus  we  find  in  Homer,  that  Glaucus’s 
.golden  armour  was  valued  at  100  oxen,  and  Diomedes’s 
armour  at  10.  This  method,  which  Hill  obtains  among 
favage  nations,  muff  have  been  found  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  in  the  early  ages  of  commerce,  and  hence  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  adopting  fome  commodity  of  general  utility  and 
demand  as  a  meafure  of  value.  This  neceffity  and  its  ex¬ 
pedient  are  well  explained  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics, 
(book  i.  chap.  6.)  “  All  ufeful  things,”  fays  the  philofo- 
pher,  “  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  tranfported 
from  place  to  place  ;  it  was  refolved,  by  common  confent, 
that  in  bartering  commodities,  they  fhould  reciprocally 
give  and  receive  fome  fubftance,  which,  being  in  its  nature 
applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  might,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  eafily  carried  about.” 

The  fubftance  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  circulating 
.medium,  or  meafure  of  value,  has  been  various  indiffe¬ 
rent  ages  and  countries.  In  Italy  it  was  originally  cattle, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  money, 
which  is  (aid  to  be  derived  from  pecus,  a  herd  or  flock. 
Thus  Scaliger  fays,  “  a  pecu  formatur  pecnnius,  unde  pe¬ 
cunia:  fubintelligatur  res  vel  quid  fimile,  et  ficut  veterum 
diyitiae  confiftebant  in  copia  pecudis  effigie  primum  notata 
tuit.  Et  apud  Athenienfes  nummi  figura  bourn  fignati 
fuerunt.”  Pliny  fays,  that  money  was  called  pecunia,  be- 
caufe  their  firft  coin  was  ftamped  with  the  figure  of  a  cow. 
The  Latin  word  moneta  for  money  is  however  probably 
more  modern  thanpewoMe,  and  is  faid  to  be  derived  from 
moneo,  to  advife  or  mark  ;  that  is,  to  (how  by  fome  mark 
the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  metal  of  which  coins  were 
compofed.  Thus,  according  to  Ifidorus,  “  Moneta  ita  ap- 
pellatur,  quia  monet  ne  qua  fraus  in  pondere  vel  metallo 
fiat.”  In  favour  of  this  etymology,  Suidas  obferves,  that, 
when  the  Romans  were  in  want  of  money,  Juno  admo- 
nijhed  them  to  practice  juftice,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
wapt  of  money ;  and,  when  they  had  found  the  good  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  counfel,  (he  was  furnamed  Juno  Moneta,  and 
money  was  coined  in  her  temple.  In  procefs  of  time, 
money  was  made  a  goddefs,  and  enlhrined  by  the  name  of 
Dea  Pecunia,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other. 


In  all  nations  where  commerce  has  made  any  confider- 
able  progrefs,  the  precious  metals,  either  in  coins  or  in¬ 
gots,  or  their  reprefentative  value  in  paper,  have  been 
adopted  as  money.  Other  fubftances,  however,  are  ftili 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  different  countriesvelpecially  for 
the  common  or  inferior  purpofes  of  trade,  as  cowries  or 
fmall  (hells  in  India,  and  (alt  bricks,  and  beads,  in  Abyi- 
finia.  See  the  article  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  804. 

Money  is  diftinguifhed  into  real  and  imaginary.  By  real 
money  is  underftood  coin,  or  any  other  circulating  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  by  imaginary  or  ideal  money,  a  nominal  fum, 
which  is  not  reprefented  by  any  piece  or  coin,  but  which 
is  ufed  in  keeping  accounts,  as  the  pound  llerling,  the 
livre  tournois,  &c.  Imaginary  moneys  have  had  their  ori¬ 
gin,  for  the  moft  part,  in  real  coins,  or  in  weights.  Thefe 
units,  which  were  originally  adopted  as  meafures  of  va¬ 
lue,  have  been  always  continued  under  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation,  notwithftanding  the  fluctuations  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  metals,  or  of  merchandife. 
There  are,  however,  imaginary  moneys  which  have  not 
thus  originated,  but  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpofe 
of  Amplifying  accounts,  as  the  centimes  of  France,  and 
the  cents  in  America.  It  (hould,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  all  moneys  of  account  are  not  imaginary,  nor  are 
they,  in  all  places,  the  moneys  of  exchange  ;  but  they  are 
moft  generally  fo. 

Of  ANCIENT  MONEY. 

The  firft  coining  of  money  (fays  Mr.  Landfeer,  in  his 
LeCtures  on  Engraving)  was  not  only  a  very  curious  and 
ufeful  adaptation  of  the  art  of  engraving  to  the  purpoles 
of  fociety,  but  is  an  important  event  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world.  Stamping  impreflionson  medals  and  money,  was 
a  mode  of  printing  the  moft  eminently  calculated  to  refift 
the  attacks  of  time,  and  alfo  a  mode  of  circulating  and 
tranfmitting  information  the  moft  certain,  becaufe  itfelf 
conftituted  the  woof  that  gave  texture  to  commerce,  and 
ftrength  and  extenfion  to  the  bands  of  civil  fociety.  If 
Truth,  therefore,  be  the  bafis  of  Hiftory,  as  furely  it  is, 
Hiftory  muft  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  ungrateful  to 
an  art  which  has  contributed  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
arts  to  the  detection  of  remote  error,  and  the  verification 
of  faCt ;  for,  notwithftanding  thefe  its  extenfive  energies, 
and  this  its  ineftimable  importance,  it  is  not  known  when 
or  in  what  country  money  firft  became  the  fubftitute  for 
cattle,  and  undamped  bullion,  as  the  general  reprefenta¬ 
tive  of  property  and  the  meafure  of  value.  The  Egyptians 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any,  while  they  remained  an 
independent  people :  none  is  mentioned  in  hiftory,  and 
none  has  been  found  in  Egypt,  excepting  certain  fmall 
thin  pieces  of  undamped  gold,  the  fuppofed  fares  of  the 
Stygian  ferrymen,  in  the  mouths  of  the  mummies ;  and 
even  of  this  faCt,  though  mentioned  by  Pinkerton,  there 
is  reafon  to  doubt.  The  Aflyrians,  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  even  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Agamemnon,  appear 
to  have  been  equally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  coining  money, 
and  to  have  ufed  cattle  and  bullion  upon  commercial  oc- 
calions  :  from  the  time  of  Abraham’s  purchafing  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  refer  to  the  feales  as  a  current  tell  of  the  value  of 
metals.  ' 

Mon tefquieu  fays  that  the  Lydians  firft  found  out  the 
art  of  coining  money.  The  wealth  of  their  kings,  and 
particularly  of  Crcefus,  is  ftili  proverbial,  and  perhaps 
from  this  very  circumftance  ;  but  Pinkerton,  who  appears 
to  haveconfidered  the  fubjeCt  attentively,  is  at  laft  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Lydia,  or  whether  Egina,  or  any  other  of  the 
free  commercial  cities  of  Greece,  may  claim  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  He  fays,  there  is  great  room  to  believe 
that  coinage  was  invented  in  Lydia,  though  other  nations 
had  before  this  ufed  undamped  pieces  of  metal ;  and  the 
fmall  civic  coins  of  gold,  ele&rum,  and  filver,  (truck  in 
Alia  Minor,  are  perhaps  fome  of  the  eariieft,  though,  if 
we  may  judge  from  workmanlhip,  thefe  coins  are  fo  ex- 
quifite,  that  the  coins  of  Greece,  from  their  rudenefs,  ap¬ 
pear  to  claim  priority  of  era.  In  flxort,  all  other  countries 
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are  out  of  die  queftion,  but  whether  Greece  or  Lydia  firft 
invented  coinage  teems  dubious. 

Now  the  Lydians  were  of  the  fame  origin  with  the 
Greeks,  both  being  of  Thrace;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  with  equal  ingenuity,  and  a  foil  far  more  propitious, 
the  Lydians  were  the  real  parents  of  many  Grecian  arts. 
The  recolleftion  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a  Lydian  colony, 
appears  ftrongly  to  confirm  this  l'uppofition  ;  yet  the  rude- 
nefs  of  the  engraving  affords  no  folid  invariable  criterion, 
either  of  the  antiquity  of  the  coin,  or  the  general  ftate  of 
art  in  the  country  where  it  was  ftruck  ;  for  while  the  coins 
of  Sicily,  and  even  thole  of  the  remote  colony  which  fet¬ 
tled  at  Cyrene  in  Africa  during  the  heroic  ages,  are  en¬ 
graven  with  exquifite  (kill,  the  Athenian  coins  of  the  fame 
date  are  invariably  ill  executed,  though  Athens  was  at 
that  time  the  centre  of  art  and  politenefs. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Lydians  invented, 
and  the  Greeks  very  foon  adopted,  the  art  of  engraving 
dies  and  ftamping  money.  Its  great  and  obvious  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  and  the  fnnilarity  of  the  reverfes  on 
the  coins  of  both  countries,  which  appears  to  be  intended 
to  f'pare  the  trouble  of  weighing,  by  denoting  the  value 
of  the  coin,  feem  to  countenance  this  opinion.  Of  thefe 
early  coins  there  are  eleven  on  fdver  in  the  late  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  cabinet,  and  they  are  not  uncommon  elfewhere, 
bearing  the  tortoile,  the  badge  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
cameo,  on  one  fide,  and,  on  the  other,  thofe  remarkable 
indented  fquares  which  correfpond  with  the  reverfes  of 
the  Lydian  money,  and  which,  if  they  did  not  mark  the 
weight  or  ftandard  goodnefs  of  the  lilver,  were  perhaps 
only  the  impreffions  of  a  fort  of  fmall  fquare  anvil, 
grooved  at  right-angles,  fo  as  to  keep  the  bullet  of  filver 
fleady  beneath,  and  prevent  it  from  flipping,  while  it  was 
ftruck  or  ftamped  from  above.  See  Plate  I.  of  Medals, 
vol.  xiv.  The  earlieft  of  thefe  coins  have  no  legends  or 
infcriptions  on  the  fquares  ;  but  it  fe'ems  to  have  been  foon 
perceived  that  the  reverie,  as  well  as  the  obverfe,  might 
be  made  to  convey  information  ;  and  on  thofe  which  were 
ftruck  foon  after,  where  the  tortoile  is  executed  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  ftyle,  a  fmall  dolphin  is  engraven  on  one  of  the  in¬ 
dented  fquares,  and  on  two  of  the  others  is  an  infcription 
of  four  Greek  characters,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes 
an  abbreviation  of  Egina  ;  where,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  the  firft  Greek  money  was  ftruck,  by  Pbidon  king 
of  the  Argives.  Phidon’s  reign  is  fixed  by  the  Arundelian 
Marbles,  which  are  themfelves  among  the  molt  celebrated 
and  valuable  of  engraven  records,  at  about  eight  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  or  foon  after  the  age  of  Homer. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  art  of  engraving  dies  was 
known  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  Hindooftan  :  and  in  the 
numifmatic  collection  now  forming  by  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  is  a  gold  coin  which  was  found  among  the 
treafures  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  which  the  Hindoos  paid  a 
fuperftitious  homage,  and  afftgned  an  antiquity  of  upwards 
of  four  thoufand  years.  It  was  underftood  to  have  been 
formerly  dug  up  near  the  royal  palace  of  Myfore ;  like 
fome  of  the  coins  of  our  own  Cunobelin,  it  is  difked,  but 
to  a  much  greater  depth;  and  within  the  concavity  is  the 
figure  of  Rama,  a  lovereign  and  deity  incarnate  of  the 
Hindoos,  who  is  laid  to  have  reigned  forty  centuries  ago. 
He  is  reprelented  as  heated  on  a  throne,  with  his  wife 
Seeta,  and  attended  by  Huunoomaun,  a  fort  of  familiar 
fpirit  who  accompanied  Rama  in  the  form  of  a  monkey  in 
his  wars  againft  Ceylon  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  throne 
are  engraven  three  figures,  holding  the  umbrella  and  the 
cowtail-fan,  the  emblems  of  Hindoo  royalty.  On  the  re¬ 
verie,  or  convex  fide  of  this  curious  coin  or  medal,  is  a 
horofcope,  and,  in  a  very  ancient  Sanfkrit  character,  the 
name  N dr  ay  ana  Pula ;  in  all  probability  the  horofcope 
and  name  of  the  fovereign  in  whole  reign  it  was  really 
ftruck.  The  whole  is  engraven  in  very  low  relief,  and 
the  two  triangles  which  form  the  horofcope  are  evidently 
done  with  a  fmall  fiat  lcorper.  Though  it  is  in  low  relief, 
its  concavity,  its  being  of  gold,  and  the  veneration  which 
has  been  paid  this  coin,  has  preferved  its  workmanfhip 
tolerably  entire;  and,  from,  a  manufcript  of  major  Alien, 
Vol.  XV.  No.  ion- 


which  accompanied  it  from  India,  we  learn,  that  other 
coins  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  all  imprefled  from  the 
fame  die,  have  fometimes  been  feen  in  Hindooftan  ;  but 
they  are  very  rare,  and,  like  the  penates  or  houfehold-,gods 
of  moll  ancient  nations,  are  revered  and  decorated  with 
flow’ers  by  their  fortunate  poflefl'ors. 

It  was  the  common  policy,  and  is  ftill  the  general  cuf- 
tom,  of  the  Orientals,  to  conned:  religion  with  royalty  in 
the  devices  which  they  adopted  for  their  money.  Hence 
deities  and  fovereigns,  either  named  or  reprefented,  com¬ 
monly  appear  on  the  fame  coin.  On  one  of  thefe  of  which 
we  are  treating,  is  a  figure  which  Mr.  Wilkins  fuppofes  to 
be  that  of  Rama  the  Bowman,  who  was  one  of  the  Bac- 
chufes  of  India,  and  who  is  reprefented  Handing  with  his 
bow’,  and  attended  by  a  mythological  eagle,  which  bears 
a  conliderable  relemblance  to  that  on  the  ftandards  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  An  enthroned  deity  fit's  on  the  reverie, 
holding  the  reins  of  government  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  cornucopia,  with  his  head  lurrounded  by  a  halo,  or 
circle  of  glory. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  may  be  great  room  to  con- 
jeflure,  there  is  at  prefent  none  to  conclude,  that  the  nu¬ 
mifmatic  art  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  A  coin  once  feen,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  attended  with  the  rude  and  clumfy  appear¬ 
ances  of  early  contrivance,  would  luggeft  to  an  ingenious 
mind  the  means  of  its  production.  If,  therefore,  but  a 
fingle  Hindoo  coin  can  now  be  produced,  the  date  of 
which  is  unqueftionably  earlier  than  the  firft  Greek  or 
Lydian  money,  the  honour  of  the  invention  Ihould  be 
awarded  to  India,  and  it  would  prefumptively  follow  that 
it  travelled  with  the  precious  ftones  from  the  Aliatic  con¬ 
tinent. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  frequent  intercourfe 
which  then  fubiifted,  foon  lpread  the  art  of  die-engraving 
through  Greece,  and  each  of  her  commercial  cities  learn- 
ed  to  imprels  on  its  coins  its  refpeftive  fymbol.  Athens 
had  an  owl,  Thelfaly  a  horfe,  and  Argos  a  wolf’s  head. 
The  fame  crefcent  which  then  fiione  on  the  coins  of  By¬ 
zantium  ftill  waves  on  the  Turkifh  banner,  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  originated  in  the  lignal  repulfe  of  Philip  of.  Macedon  : 
Philip  was  about  to  ftorm  Byzantium  on  a  cloudy  night, 
when  the  moon,  fuddenly  fliining  out,  difclofed  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  enabled  the  citizens  to  defeat  his  projeft..  The 
moon,  Hecate,  or  Diana,  was  hence  ve-nerated  as  the  bearer 
of  light,  and  preferver  of  Byzantium  ;  and,  when  the 
Turks  poflefled  themfelves  of  the  city,  ignorantly  fufpi- 
cious  of  lurking  magic,  they  thought  to  propitiate  its  un¬ 
known  powers  by  afluming  the  fymbol. 

Montefquieu  however  argues,  from  Herodotus,  and  his 
own  obfervation  of  the  Pembroke  cabinet,  that  the  earlicjl 
Athenian  coins  bore  the  imprefiion  of  the  ox,  which  it 
originally  reprefented  in  value  ;  and  Dr.  Henry  fays  the 
earlieft  coins  of  all  countries  are  embodied  with  the  figures 
of  the  cattle  for  which  they  became  the  fubftitute  as  a. 
current  meafiire  of  value ;  he  feems  even  to  regard  this 
circumftance  as  a  teft  of  the  antiquity  of  coins  ;  but  as 
the  ufe  of  unftamped  bullion,  the  value  of  which  mult 
have  been  eftimated  by  its  weight  and  degree,  of  purity, 
preceded  the  invention  of  coining,  it  is  at  leaft  as  rational 
to  fuppofe  that  the  inventors,  or  thofe  who  firft  availed 
themf  elves  of  this  art,  would  be  folicitous  that  the  weight, 
and  confequent  value,  of  money,  Ihould  be  known  by  in, 
fpebtion. 

We  do  not  find  in  Scripture  that  any  coins  were  ftruck 
by  the  Jew’s,  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  their  mo¬ 
ney,  before  that  period,  being  pieces  of  filver,  of  certain 
weights,  fucli  as  fhekels,  talents,  and  drams  ;  a  praiftice. 
ftill  retained  in  China,  and  other  countries;  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  univerfal  in  ancient  commerce.  It 
may  be  therefore  prefumed,  that,  when,  thofe  weights 
became  altered  .and  difturbed  by  fraud,  the  necelfity  of 
ftamping  them, with  certain  impreffions  became  obvious  ; 
and  hence  may  be  fuppofed  the  origin  of  coins,  with,  their 
effigies,  legends,  dates,  &c.  The  Jews,  though  they  de- 
tefted  images,  yet  ftamped  on  the  one  fide  of  their  fhekel 
the  golden  pot  which  held  the  manna,  and  on  the  other 
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Aaron’s  rod.  The  Dardans  (lamped  two  coclcs  flighting. 
The  Athenians  ftamped  their  coins  with  an  owl,  or  an  ox ; 
whence  the  proverb  on  bribed  lawyers,  Bos  in  lingua. 
They  of  Egina,  with  a  tortoife  ;  whence  that  other  faying, 
Virtutem  et  Japicntiam  vincunt  tefhidines.  See  Medal, 
Plate  I.  fig.  4.  Among  the  Romans,  the  monetarii  fome- 
times  imprefled  the  images  of  men  that  had  been  eminent 
in  their  families  on  the  coins  ;  but  no  living  man’s  head 
was  ever  damped  on  a  Roman  coin  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
commonwealth.  From  that  time  they  bore  the  emperor’s 
head  on  one  fide  ;  and  thenceforth  the  pradfice  of  damping 
the  prince’s  image  on  coins  has  obtained  among  all  civilized 
nations ;  theTurks  and  other  Mahometans  alone  excepted, 
who,  in  deteftation  of  images,  inlcribe  only  the  prince’s 
name,  with  the  year  of  the  tranfmigration  of  their  prophet. 

The  operation  of  coining  was  at  fil’d  performed  limply 
by  the  ftroke  of  a  hammer,  the  die  being  cut  on  a  fort 
of  punch.  Apparently  there  was  more  than  one  reverfe 
engraven  on  the  fame  piece  of  metal  ;  and,  in  the  carelefl- 
nefs  of  halty  ftriking,  the  workmen  fometimes  let  the 
bullion  flip  afide,  in  which  cafes  we  fee,  as  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  old  coins,  that  the  reverfe  and  obverfe  have 
not  coincided,  and  that  with  an  incomplete  reverfe  ap¬ 
pears  part  of  the  curve  of  another :  perhaps,  too,  the  fame 
row  of  reveries  were  not  all  of  the  fame  fubjedt,  and 
thence  one  fource  of  the  variety  of  the  coins  of  Athens. 
It  may  all'o  be  worth  remembering,  that  the  bullion  was 
not  cut  into  cylindrical  pieces,  as  is  now  the  pradtice ; 
but  each  piece  was  of  a  fpherical  form,  which  accounts  for 
the  very  high  relief  by  which  fome  of  the  coins  and  me¬ 
dals  of  antiquity  are  diftinguilhed,  and  alfofor  the  cracked 
edges  we  fo  frequently  obferve  in  old  coins,  proceeding 
from  the  force  of  the  blow  which  became  requilite. 

The  Lydian  colony  which  fettled  in  Etruria  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  carried  thither  the  art  of  coining,  and  to 
have  communicated  it  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullus,  or  about  four  hundred  and  lixty  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  aera.  The  early  coins 
of  both  Etruria  and  Rome  are  not  (truck  with  a  hammer, 
but  call ;  nor  are  they  of  gold  and  filver,  as  the  Greek, 
but  of  copper  and  brafs,  and  both  are  imprefled  with  the 
rude  figures  of  cattle,  from  whence  the  Latin  term 
peennia  is  derived.  On  the  reverfes  of  thole  Etrufcan 
coins  whole  obverfe  is  an  ox  or  a  bull,  is  a  device  which 
has  been  thought  to  referable  the  bones  of  a  fifli,  and 
which  has  given  rife  to  various  opinions.  Refle&ing  on 
this  Angular  mark,  and  on  Dr.  Henry’s  general  aflertion, 
that  the  earlielt  coins  of  all  countries  are  marked  with 
the  figures  of  cattle,  I  have  been  induced  to  add,  though 
not  much,  (fays  Mr.  Landfeer,)  to  the  numerous  conjec¬ 
tures  refpedting  it.  I  think  it  mat)  have  been  intended  to 
denote  the  fractional  part  of  the  value  of  an  ox,  for  which 
it  was  current;  becaufe,  though  thefe  coins  are  large  and 
heavy,  their  material  is  only  copper,  which  could  not,  as 
Montefquieu  and  Dr.  Henry,  if  literally  interpreted, 
would  fuggeft,  render  them  of  equal  value  with  an  ox. 
Again,  Etruria  at  that  time  had  no  numerals:  this  mark 
may,  therefore,  have  been  ufed  to  denote  the  number  of 
nails,  or’arrows,  or  fome  other  Ample  and  portable  l'pecies 
of  property,  w'hich  had  alfo  been  in  ufe  as  money  among 
the  native  inhabitants  before  the  arrival  of  the  Lydian 
colony,  and  for  the  value  of  wrhich  thefe  pieces  became 
current.  Cattle  could  not  have  been  ufed  for  the  more 
trifling  purchafes  in  any  country,  without  manifelt  incon¬ 
venience.  No  man  would  give  an  ox,  or  even  a  kid,  for 
a  hide  ora  balket.  Property  lefs  valuable,  or  more  port¬ 
able  and  divilible  in  its  nature,  mull  therefore  have  been 
alfo  in  ufe  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  as  fait  is  laid  to 
be  thus  uled  in  Abyfiinia,  and  cowries  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  fo  it  is  more  than  poflible  that  nails  and  arrow¬ 
heads  were  occaflonally  ufed  by  the  orientals  as  money,  in 
their  fmaller  purchafes.  The  learned  author  of  the  “  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,”  who  has  amplified  the  inconvenience  of  ufing  cat¬ 
tle  as  an  inliruments  of  commerce  with  his  ul’ual  peripica- 


city,  fpeaks  of  a  village  in  Scotland,  where,  in  his  tiia'ftj 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  workmen  to  carry  nails,  as  mo¬ 
ney,  to  the  baker’s  Ihop  or  the  ale-houfe. 

On  the  coins  of  fome  of  the  cities  and  colonies  of  Greece, 
the  art  has  tranl’mitted  many  interelting  and  exquifite  ex¬ 
amples  of  beauty,  and  of  the  charms  of  their  poetical  my¬ 
thology;  but  ihe  learned  the  moll  ufeful  application  of 
her  powers  under  Roman  aufpices.  Under  Roman  au- 
fpices  Ihe  became  the  auxiliary  of  hiftory,  and  learned  to 
commemorate  events ;  and  to  communicate  the  wifdotn 
and  the  virtues,  with  the  portraits,  of  the  ftatefman,  the 
hero,  and  the  fage  ;  but,  under  Roman  aufpices,  (he  was 
alfo  compelled  to  lloop  and  proltitute  her  powers  in  flat¬ 
tering  the  mod  unworthy  of  mankind.  The  Virtues  ap¬ 
pear  without  impropriety  on  the  medals  of  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and  the  Antonines  ;  but  what  (hall  we  Ary  to  Cle- 
menci)  and  Moderation  being  reprefented  on  the  coins  of 
Tiberius  ?  or  to  the  legend  which  dates,  that,  “  While 
Cotnmodas  reigns,  the  world  is  bled  ?”  Has  adulation 
been  fo  extremely  abjedt-?  or  have  the  conductors  of  the 
Roman  coinage  dared  to  be  ironical  under  the  mod  fan- 
guinary  and  dil'guding  of  tyrants? 

The  belt  of  the  Roman  medals,  as  well  as  gems,  are  the 
work  of  Greek  artids  ;  and  the  bed  dies  were  cut  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  genius,  difcouraged  from  her 
nobler  flights,  l'eemed  for  a  while  to  have  taken  up  her 
refidence  in  the  Roman  mint.  The  perConincation  of  our 
own  ifland  fil’d  appeared  on  the  Roman  imperial  coins. 
On  thole  of  Claudius,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Commo- 
dus,  and  Severus,  the  Britannias  are  numerous ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Ihe  appears  in  a  flyle,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  attributes,  which  may  appear  to  a  native  of  this 
illand,  prophetic  of  her  prefen t  grandeur  and  importance 
— feated  on  a  globe,  on  a  rock,  or  on  the  Grampian  hills ; 
or  Handing  ereid,  her  right  hand  reding  on  a  rudder,  with 
a  (hip’s  prow  in  the  back-ground.  See  the  article  Medal, 
vol.  xiv.  and  Plate  II.  fig.  17-22. 


Tables  of  Ancient  Money,  with  their  Value  in 
Englilh  Money. 
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Gerah, 


Solidus  aureus,  or  fiextula,  worth 
Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 

Grecian. 

Lepton, 
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Bekah,  0  1  iff 
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MONEY. 


The  drachma,  didrachma,  &c.  were  of  filver;  the  reft,  for 
the  raoft  part,  of  brafs.  The  other  parts,  as  tridrachm, 
triobolus,  &c.  were  fometimes  coined. 


1. 


d. 


The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  ftater  aureus, 
weighing  two  Attic  drachms,  or  half  of  the  j 
ftater  argenteus  ;  and  exchanging  ufually  o  16  i£ 
for  25  Attic  drachms  of  filver;  in  our  | 
money  _  J 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  1  09 

There  are  likewife  the  ftater  Cyzicenus, ex-  7  0  jg  j 
changing  for  28  Attic  drachms,  or  J 

Stater  Philippicus,  and  ftater  Alexandrinus, 
of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Jofephus,  worth  ?  . 

50  Attic  drachms,  or  J  - 

Stater  Crcefius,  of  the  fame  value. 


Teruncius, 


Sembella, 


Roman. 


s.  d.  qrs. 
o  o 


Libella,  ] 
As,  1 


Seftertius, 

Quinarius, 
ViCforiatus 


J 


o  o 

•  o 

0  I 

o  3 


,JSJL 

1  i06 


3^10 

3l 

3i 


2|Denarius, 


0  7  3 


The  denarius,  viftoriatus,  feftertius,  and  fometimes  the  as, 
were  of  filver  j  the  reft  of  brafs. 


I 


d. 


4  31 


16 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,  which') 
weighed  generally  double  the  denarius ;  | 
the  value  of  which,  according  to  the  firft  ^ 
proportion  of  coinage,  mentioned  byPliny, 
was,  J 

According  to  the  proportion  that  obtains  ? 

now  amongft  us,  worth,  _  S 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion  men-  7 
tioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux,  worth,  3 
According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  by~| 

Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  obtained,  I 
whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  for  25  de-  j 
narii,  its  value,  J 

Thefe  Tables  are  formed  on  the  fuppofition  that  filver  is 
worth  five  lhillings,  and  gold  four  pounds,  an  ounce.  See 
Arbuthnot’s  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins.  See  alio  on  this 
fubjeCt  an  excellent  paper  by  M.  Raper,  efq.  intitled  “  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Value  of  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
Money,”  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixi.  part  ii.  art.  48. 

Of  MODERN  MONEY. 

The  money  or  coin  of  a  country  is  the  ftandard  tneafure, 
by  which  the  value  of  all  things  bought  and  fold  is  re¬ 
gulated  and  afcertained  5  and  it  is  itfelf,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  value,  or  equivalent,  for  which  goods  are  exchanged, 
and  in  which  contracts  are  generally  made  payable.  In 
this  laft  rel'peCt,  money,  as  a  mealure,  differs  from  all 
others  ;  and  to  the  combination  of  the  two  qualities  be¬ 
fore  defined,  which  conftitute  the  eflence  of  money,  the 
principal  difficulties  that  attend  it,  in  fpeculation  and 
practice,  both  as  a  meafure  and  an  equivalent,  are  to  be 
afcribed.  Thefe  two  qualities  can  never  be  brought  per¬ 
fectly  to  unite  and  agree ;  for,  if  money  were  a  mealure 
alone,  and  made,  like  all  other  meafures,  of  a  material  of 
little  or  no  value,  it  would  not  anl'wer  the  purpole  of  an 
equivalent.  And  if  it  is  made,  in  order  to  anl'wer  the 
purpole  of  an  equivalent,  of  a  material  of  value,  fubjeCt 
to  frequent  variations,  according  to  the  price  at  which 
luch  material  fells  at  the  market,  it  fails  on  that  account 
in  the  quality  of  a  ftandard  or  meafure,  and  w  ill  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  and  at  all  times  the  fame. 


In  all  civilized  nations,  money  has  been,  made  either 
of  gold,  or  filver,  or  copper,  frequently  of  all  three,  and 
fometimes  of  a  metal  compofed  of  filver  and  copper  in 
certain  proportions,  commonly  called  billon.  It  has  been 
found  by  long  experience,  and  by  the  concurrent  Opinion 
of  civilized  nations  in  all  ages,  that  thefe  metals,  and 
particularly  gold  and  filver,  are  the  fitteft  materials  of 
which  money  can  be  made.  Gold  and  filver  are  perfectly 
homogeneous  in  themfelves ;  for  no  phyfical  difference 
can  be  found  in  any  pound  of  pure  gold,  or  of  pure  fil  ver, 
whether  the  production  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  or  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  are  divifible  with  the  greatelt  accuracy  into 
exaCl  proportions  or  parts.  From  their  value,  they  are 
not  too  bulky  for  the  common  purpofes  of  exchange ; 
and  in  all  thefe  refpeCts  they  ferve  better  than  any  other 
material  as  an  equivalent.  And  laftly,  they  are  lefs  con- 
fumable,  or  fubjeCt  to  decay,  than  molt  other  commo¬ 
dities. 

Money,  whether  confidered  as  a  meafure  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  is  lubjeCt  to  four  imperfections  :  the  firft  of  which 
is  the  variation  in  its  value  with  refpeCt  to  itfelf  in  fuc- 
ceffive  periods,  occafioned  by  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity 
that  may  happen  to  be  at  different  times  in  circulation. 
Secondly,  if  coins  are  made  of  tw'o  of  thefe  metals,  a  fe- 
cond  imperfection  is  then  introduced ;  for  any  two  of  thefe 
metals,  in  fucceffive  periods,  vary  in  value  with  refpeCt 
to  each  other.  The  value  of  fine  gold,  compared  with 
that  of  fine  filver,  was  rated,  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  at 
lefs  than  1 1  to  1,  at  the  Englifh  mint.  But,  when  guineas 
were  firft  coined  in  1663,  the  value  of  fine  gold,  compared! 
with  that  of  fine  filver,  was  rated  in  the  Englifh  mint? 
at  i4-Jf£  to  1.  Guineas  were  then  coined  as  20-fliilling 
pieces,  and  declared  by  the  mint-indenture  to  be  current 
as  fuch.  They  have  fince  been  made  current  by  procla¬ 
mation  as  21-fhilling  pieces.  The  relative  value  there¬ 
fore  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver,  in  the  coins  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  is  now  as  1  to  1  >  anc*  t^ie  mints  of  feveral 

foreign  countries,  the  value  of  gold,  compared  with  that 
of  filver,  is  rated  ftill  higher.  Thefe  metals  will  alfo  oc- 
cafionally  vary  in  their  value,  even  at  the  fame  time,  in 
different  countries ;  and  exchange-brokers,  and  many 
bankers,  are  induced,  on  this  account,  to  carry  on  a  traffic 
in  thefe  metals,  and  in  the  coins  made  of  them,  to  their 
own  profit  and  to  the  lofs  of  others.  Thirdly,  if  the  fove- 
reign  takes  upon  himfelf  to  determine  the  rate  or  value, 
at  which  coins  of  different  metals  fha.ll  at  the  fame  time 
pafs  in  currency,  a  third  imperfection  is  introduced  into 
the  fyftem  ;  for  it  is  not  poffible  that  he  fhould  be  able 
to  purlue,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  various  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  changes  that  may  in  a  fhort  time  happen  in 
the  relative  values  of  thefe  different  metals.  Their  prices 
at  the  market  will  therefore  frequently  differ  from  the 
rate  at  which  he  has  valued  them  in  his  coins;  and, 
when  coins  made  of  different  metals  are  equally  legal 
tender,  there  will  of  courle  be  two  meafures  of  property, 
differing  occafionally  from  each  other.  A  profit  will  al¬ 
ways  in  fuch  cafe  be  made  by  thofe  who  traffic  in  coips, 
by  exchanging  that  coin  which  has  the  leaft  intrinfic  va¬ 
lue,  for  that  which  has  the  greateft.  The  debtor  will 
find  it  his  intereft  to  make  his  payments  in  the  coin 
made  of  that  metal  which  is  overvalued  at  the  mint ;  and 
fuch  coins  as  are  made  of  the  metal  undervalued  at  the 
mint,  will  always  be  melted  down  and  exported.  The 
fourth  imperfection  arifes  from  the  wear  to  which  coins 
in  circulation  are  liable. 

The  imperfection  arifing  from  the  rivalfhip  of  gold  and 
filver,  might,  it  is  thought,  be  removed  by  making  one 
metal  only  the  meafure  of  property.  Sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Harris,  lord  Liverpool,  and  other  writers 
of  high  authority,  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  coin  which 
is' the  principal  meafure  of  property,  ought  to  be  made 
of  one  metal  only.  But  thefe  authors  do  not  agree  whe¬ 
ther  it  fhould  be  gold  or  filver.  Mr.  Locke  argues  that 
it  lhould  be  filver ;  while  lord  Liverpool  maintains,  that 
gold  has  latterly  conftituted  the  ftandard  value.  Thefe 
a  different 
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different  opinions  may  be,  however,  in.  iome  meafure,  re¬ 
conciled.  When  Mr.  Locke  wrote  on  the  fubjedl,  lilver 
was  certainly  the  legal  meafure  of  value;  but,  in  1718, 
when  the  guinea  was  eftablilhed  as  a  legal  tender,  gold 
became  a  meafure,  and,  of  late  years,  the  principal  one, 
particularly  in  large  payments.  Indeed,  while  mankind 
continue  to  fet  fo  high  a  value  on  both  metals,  it  is  not 
likely  that  either  will  be  excluffvely  adopted  as  a  meafure 
of  value.  For  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  gold  is 
preferred  in  molt  countries.  In  Leghorn,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  it  has  been  of  late  years  made  the  legal  money 
of  exchange.  In  Ihort,  gold  feems  to  be  the  meafure  of 
value  in  great  concerns,  and  filver  in  the  inferior  depart¬ 
ments  of  bufinefs ;  gold  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as 
the  integer,  and  filver  the  fraction. 

Certain,  however,  as  the  principle  is,  that  the  money 
or  coins  of  any  country,  which  are  to  be  the  principal 
meafure  of  property,  can  be  made  of  one  metal  only  ;  the 
convenience  of  traffic  neceffarily  requires,  that  in  rich  and 
commercial  countries  there  Ihould  be  coins  made  of  fe- 
veral  metals,  adapted  to  the  feveral  forts  of  purchafes  or 
exchanges  for  which  they  are  intended.  Coins  made  of 
gold  alone,  or  of  filver  alone,  in  fuch  countries,  will  not 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  traffic.  Coins  of  gold  are  not 
adapted  for  the  retail  trade,  in  which  fort  of  traffic  the 
greateft  number  of  the  fubjedls  of  every  country  are  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned ;  and  coins  of  filver  are  too  bulky  for 
larger  payments,  and  are,  in  that  refpedF,  inconvenient. 
It  is  necelfary,  therefore,  that  in  commercial  countries 
there  Ihould  be  coins  made  of  different  metals.  And  if 
the  coins,  which  are  the  principal  meafure  of  property 
and  inftrument  of  commerce,  can  only  be  made  of  one  of 
thefe  metals,  the  inferior  coins,  made  of  other  metals, 
muff  be  legal  tender  only  in  a  limited  degree,  as  the  fove- 
reign  ffiall  diredt;  and  lb  far  only  they  are  the  meafure 
of  property :  and  if  they  are  accepted  in  payment  for  a 
larger  lum,  with  the  confent  of  the  receiver,  (as  may 
i'ometimes  be  the  cafe,)  they  may  then  be  faid  to  be  the 
reprelentatives  of  the  coins  which  are  the  principal  mea- 
lure  of  property,  and  their  value  muff  be  made  to  cor- 
relpond  with  it,  as  accurately  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt 
will  admit.  It  is  by  adopting  this  rule,  or  principle,  that 
the  fecond  and  third  of  the  imperfedtions  before  ftated 
will  be  avoided,  or  at  leaft  the  ill  eft'edts  refulting  from 
them  will  be  diminilhed  as  much  as  poflible. 

It  is  worthy  of  oblervation,  that  the  progrefs  of  metals, 
as  reprelentatives  of  property,  feems  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Iron,  brafs, 
and  copper,  ftrft  anlwered  the  purpofes  of  money;  filver 
next  followed  5  and,  as  property  increafed,  gold  fucceeded. 


But  the  great  increafe  of  riches  and  trade  in  modern  times, 
has  rendered  even  gold  infufficient  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  and  reprefentative  of  property.  Paper  has  been, 
therefore,  fubllituted;  and  it  is  generally  found  the  molt 
convenient.  Where  credit  cannot  be  given,  coins  are 
necelfary;  but,  where  wrell-founded  confidence  exifts,  pa¬ 
per  is  certainly  preferable.  It  is  exempt  from  moll  of  the 
imperfedtions  and  diforders  of  coin  ;  and,  in  many  other 
relpedls,  it  greatly  facilitates  the  operations  of  commerce. 

About  the  year  1320,  the  Hates  of  Europe  began  to 
coin  gold.  Coining  of  money  is  a  royal  prerogative  ; 
(fee  Coin,  vol.  iv.  p.  754-.)  and  the  coinage  of  England  is 
now  performed  wholly  at  the  Mint,  on  Tower-hill,  Lon¬ 
don.  Formerly  many  towns,  as  well  as  individuals,  had 
mints,  and  the  privileges  of  coining,  as  is  Hill  the  cafe 
in  fome  other  countries.  In  Fez  and  Tunis,  for  inftance, 
the  coinage  is  not  under  any  reftridtion ;  each  goldfmith,  *■ 
Jew,  and  even  every  private  perfon,  undertaking  it  at 
pleafure;  which  renders  their  money  exceedingly  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 

In  Ruj]\a,  the  czar  Ivan  Vaffillievitch  inllituted  the  firlt 
regular  coinage,  towards  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  fet  up  a  mint  at  Mofcow.  In  the  reign  of  this 
prince  the  Ruffian  coinage  began  to  acquire  a  new  form, 
and  coins  of  different  denominations  were  llruck  after  a 
certain  alloy  and  weight.  Peter  I.  made  various  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  coinage.  All  mints  were  abolilhed,  except 
thofe  at  Mofcow.  A  mint  was  afterwards  fet  up  at  Pe- 
terlburgh ;  and  this  is  at  prefent  the  only  one  where  gold 
and  filver  coins  are  llruck.  At  this  time  there  are  in 
Ruffia  one  mint  for  filver,  and  lix  for  copper,  coin. 

All  the  money  made  in  Perjla  is  llruck  with  the  ham¬ 
mer;  and  the  fame  may  be  underllood  of  the  rell  of  Alia 
and  America,  and  the  coall  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  ; 
the  invention  of  the  mill  not  being  yet  gone  out  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  nor  even  eftablilhed  in  every  part  of  it.  The  king’s 
duty,  in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
moneys  coined;  which  are  now  reduced  to  filver  and 
copper;  there  being  no  gold  coined  there,  except  a  kind 
of  medals  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new  fophi. 

The  Spanijh  coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfect 
in  Europe;  it  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovja,  the  only 
cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  llruck.  It  is  true  there 
are  brought  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  provinces  of 
the  Spanilh  America,  fuch  vail  quantities  of  pieces  of 
eight,  ,and  other  fpecies  both  of  gold  and  lilver,  that,  in 
this  refpedr,  it  mull  be  owned,  there  is  no  Hate  in  the 
world  where  fo  much  money  is  coined  as  in  that  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 
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Table  of  the  principal  Gold  Coins  now  current,  containing  their  Weight,  Finenefs,  Pure  Contents, 

Current  Value,  and  Intrinfic  Value  in  Sterling. 
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Countries. 

Name  of  Coin. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

in  pure 

Current  Value. 

Value  in 

Gold. 

Sterling. 

Grs. 

Carats. 

Grs. 

Grs. 

/. 

5. 

d. 

Austrian  Do-? 
minions,  5 

Souverain,  fingle 

85-5° 

22 

78.37 

6  florins  40  cruitzers 

13 

10  8 

Ducat  Kremnitz  or  Hungarian 

S3’85 

23 

3 

53"29 

4  florins  30  creutzers 

9 

5s 

Bavaria, 

Carolin  d’or  -  - 

150-32 

18 

2-5. 

117-18 

10  florins  42  creutzers 

I 

0 

9 

Max  d’or  -  - 

100*21 

18 

a6 

78.12 

7  florins  8  creutzers 

13 

IO 

Brunswick, 

Carl  d’or  -  - 

102-36 

21 

3 

92-76 

5  rix-dollars 

16 

53 

Bern, 

Ducat  ... 

54-’ 3 1 

23 

2 

53-i8 

7  livres  4  fous 

9 

5 

Denmark, 

Ducat  current  - 

48-21 

21 

o§ 

42"35 

12  marks  Danifli  - 

7 

6 

East  Indies, 

Mohur,  or  gold  rupee 

176-50 

23 

169-15 

1 5  filver  rupees  - 

I 

9 

n| 

Star  pagoda  - 

52-75 

19 

2 

42-86 

3J  filver  rupees 

7 

7 

England, 

Guinea  ... 

129-44 

22 

1 18-65 

21  (hillings  - 

r 

1 

O 

Half-guinea  - 

64-72 

22 

59-32 

io|  (hillings 

10 

6 

Seven-fhilling  piece 

43-I5 

22 

39-55 

7  (hillings 

7 

O 

Flanders, 

See  Aultrian  Dominions. 

France, 

Louis  d’or,  old,  (coined  before  1786) 

125"5X 

21 

24 

113-09 

24  livres 

*9 

ii| 

Louis  d’or,  new,  (coined  fince  1786) 

117-66 

21 

24 

jo6-02 

24  livres  ... 

18 

94 

Napoleon,  or  piece  of  40  francs,  7 
(new  coin)  -  -  I 

199-25 

21 

of 

179-33 

40  francs 

1 

I  I 

85 

Geneva, 

Piftole  -  ... 

87-08 

22 

79-82 

10  livres 

14 

1 1 

Genoa, 

Sequin  ... 

53-90 

23 

3b 

53-62 

13  lire  10  foldi 

9 

5! 

Genovina  d'oro  ... 

434-20 

21 

3b 

396-74 

100  lire  -  - 

3 

IO 

22 

New  piece  of  96  lire 

390- 

21 

3? 

354-45 

96  lire  ... 

3 

2 

9 

(Germany, 

Hamburgh, 

Ducat  ad  legem  Imperii 

See  Germany. 

George  d’or  ... 

53-85 

23 

2f 

53-io 

varies  in  different  places 

9 

44 

Hanover, 

103-03 

21 

3 

93-37 

5  rix-dollars 

l6 

64 

Gold  gulden  ... 

50-11 

iS 

37-58 

2  rix-dollars  - 

6 

8 

Holland, 

Ryder  -  - 

I53-55 

22 

140-75 

14  florins 

1 

4 

I  I 

Ducat  -  ... 

53-85 

23 

Jr 

52-91 

5  florins  5  (livers 

9 

43 

Malta,  i 

Louis  d’or,  double 

260-24 

20 

2 

222*25 

f  20  fcudi  current,  or  7 
l  1 35  fcudi  filver  i 

1 

19 

5 

Milan, 

Doppia  or  piftole 

96-87 

21 

3i 

88-13 

25  lire  3  foldi 

15 

7 

Naples, 

Double  ounce,  or  fix-ducat  piece 

135-78 

21 

1  i8-8i 

6  ducats 

1 

I 

3 

Persia, 

Toman  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

- 

-  - 

- 

3 

7 

O 

Piedmont, 

Doppia  or  piftole,  old,  (coined  be-  7 
fore  1785)  -  -  i 

148-56 

21 

3 

134-63 

24  lire 

1 

3 

9t 

Ditto  new  (coined  lince  1785) 

140-80 

21 

3 

127-61 

24  lire  - 

1 

2 

7 

Sequin  ... 

53-50 

23 

3t 

53-22 

9  lire  1 5  foldi 

9 

53 

Poland,  * 

Ducat,  fee  Germany. 

Portugal, 

Joanefe  - 

221*4-0 

22 

202-95 

6400  rees 

i 

15 

I  I 

New  crufade  - 

15-75 

21 

32 

14-36 

480  rees  -  - 

2 

6 

Prussia, 

Frederick  d’or 

103-03 

21 

3 

93-37 

5  rix-dollars  8  gros 

l6 

Rome, 

Sequin  -  - 

52-9° 

23 

^4 

5i-94 

2if  paoli 

9 

H 

Doppia  -  -  - 

84-46 

21 

2I 

76-32 

3i|paoli  - 

13 

53 

Russia, 

Imperial  of  the  coinage  of  1763 

202*1 8 

22 

185-33 

10  rubles 

1 

12 

94 

Ditto  of  the  coinage  of  1801  - 

188-27 

23 

2! 

185-33 

10  rubles  - 

1 

12 

95 

Saxony, 

Augufte  d’or 

102* 

21 

2i 

91-83 

5  rix-dollars 

l6 

34 

Sicily, 

Ounce  -  -  - 

68-75 

21 

o£ 

60-34 

30  turi 

IO 

84 

Spain, 

Doubloon  or  piftole,  fingle,  (coined  7 
before  177a)  -  -  J 

104-62 

22 

95-90 

80  reals  10  maravedis 

l6 

Ilf 

Ditto  (coined  fince  1772) 

10462 

21 

£ 

93-72 

80  reals  vellon 

l6 

7 

Sweden, 

Ducat  ... 

53-70 

23 

-»  Jl. 

*3 

52"95 

1  rix-dollar46  (hillings 

9 

4 

Turkey,  5 

Sequin  Funducli  of  1764 

Mahbub  of  1781 

Nisfie  of  1781  - 

Roubbie  do.  ... 

54-15 

40-61 

20-30 

10-15 

23 

19 

19 

19 

1 

I 

1 

5189 

3  2"57 
16-28 
8-14 

Th efe  pieces  pal s  fo  r  a  g ren¬ 
ter  or  lefsnumberofpiaftres, 
according  to  the  frequent 
changes  and  degradations 
of  the  Turkilh  coins. 

9 

5 

2 

1 

23 

9 

io| 

54 

Tuscany, 

Rufpono  -  ... 

161-55 

23 

3b 

160-71 

40  lire 

1 

8 

6 

Sequin  gigliato 

53-85 

23 

3b 

53-57 

1 3-f  lire 

9 

6 

Venice, 

Sequin  -  .  . 

54" 

23 

3k 

53"72 

22  lire  piccole 

9 

6 

United  States  7 
of  America,  I 

Eagle  ... 

270* 

22 

247-50 

10  dollars 

2 

3 

8 
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Table  of  the  principal  Silver  Coins,  containing  their  Weight,  Finenefs,  Pure  Contents,  Current  Value, 

and  Intrinfic  Value  in  Sterling. 


Countries. 

Name  of  Coin. 

Weight. 

Finenefs. 

Joncents 

in  pure 
Silver. 

Current  Value. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

Grs. 

Oz. 

Dwts. 

Grs. 

5. 

d. 

Austria,  - 

See  Germany,  (convention  coins.) 

Basil,  - 

Rix-dollar  (coined  fince  1764) 

360-40 

10 

0.1 

304*I0 

30  batzes 

3 

61 

Bern,  -  - 

Patacon  - 

417-63 

10 

8 

362-95 

3  livres  10  fous  - 

4 

2f 

10-Batzes  piece 

125-43 

10 

25 

105-84 

20  fous  - 

I 

2i 

China,  -  - 

Tabel  - 

-  _ 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

5 

O 

Denmark, 

Rix-dollar  fpecie 

447-90 

10 

-10 

391-91 

7  marks  6  findings  current 

4 

«4 

Krohn,  or  crown,  fingle 

344’ 

8 

I 

230  ‘77 

4  marks  4 findings  current 

2 

n 

England, 

Shilling  (June  1816) 

85’3 

I  I 

-  2 

78-8 

12  pence 

I 

East  Indies, 

Rupee,  Sicca 

1 7  9"  5  5 

I  I 

I5i 

175-96 

16  annas 

2 

Do.  Bombay  and  Madras 

178-31 

I  I 

14-f 

*74-48 

Do.  - 

2 

oi 

Do.  Surat 

178- 

I  I 

2 

164-6  ^ 

Do. 

I 

1 1 

Do.  Arcot 

176-20 

I  I 

12 

170-33 

10  fanams 

I 

III 

Flanders, 

Ducatoon 

51  3'47 

IO 

8* 

446-42 

3  florins  1 1  ftivers  current 

5 

2i 

Crown  - 

4S6’9i 

IO 

84 

397’43 

3  florins  3  ftivers  current 

4 

7f 

France, 

Ecu,  or  crow-n 

451-62 

IO 

40Q*2g 

6  livres 

4 

93 

5-franc  piece 

386-18 

IO 

16 

347’56 

5  francs 

4 

of 

Genena,  - 

Ecu,  or  patagon 

416-87 

IO 

347‘39 

3  livres 

4 

of 

Genoa,  - 

Scudo  d’argento,  or  Genovina 

5  94’ 54 

1 1 

IO 

569’77 

10  lire  ... 

6 

7f 

Do.  light  - 

547’ 

1 1 

IO 

524-21 

9  lire  12  foldi 

6 

if 

Scudo  di  St.  Giambatifta 

316-45 

1 1 

I 

291-39 

5  lire  4  foldi 

3 

4*2 

Giorgino 

87-30 

IO 

6f 

75’1 7 

26  l'oldi 

O 

104 

Madonnina  - 

70*24 

IO 

2 

59'1 1 

1  lira,  or  20  foldi 

O 

H 

New  piece  of  8  lire,  of  1789 

500* 

1 1 

458-33 

8  lire 

5 

4 

Germant,  - 

Rix-dollar,  conftitution,  1 566 

450-90 

IO 

*33 

400-81 

- 

4 

8 

Florin,  ditto 

225’45 

IO 

13I 

200*40 

- 

2 

4 

Rix-dollar,  convention,  1753 

432-93 

IO 

360-78 

2  florins 

4 

2 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f  do. 

216-46 

IO 

1 80-39 

60  creutzers 

2 

I 

Copfftiick 

10370 

7 

60-49 

20  creutzers  -  - 

O 

H 

Hamburgh, 

Rix-dollar,  banco 

444-30 

IO 

12 

340-63 

3  marks  banco 

4 

6| 

Mark,  current 

141-5° 

9 

106-13 

16  findings  current  - 

I 

ol 

24 

Holland,  - 

Ducatoon  -  - 

504-20 

1 1 

5 

472-69 

63  ftivers 

5 

6 

Three-gilder  piece 

486-40 

1 1 

445’87 

60  ftivers 

5 

23 

Daalder  - 

243-20 

1 1 

222*2_3 

1 1  florin, 

2 

7 

Albert’s  dollar 

43  3-1 7 

JO 

376-62 

50  ftivers 

4 

4f 

Gilder,  or  florin 

162-70 

IO 

iBf 

148-29 

20  ftivers 

I 

83 

Rix-dollar,  fpecie  or  banco 

443-80 

IO 

Ilf 

391-88 

52  ftivers 

4 

6f 

Lewendaler,  or  Lyon-dollar 

422*70 

8 

172 

312-63 

42  ftivers 

3 

94 

Goldgilder  ... 

301-90 

8 

5 

207-56 

28  ftivers 

2 

H 

Lubeck,  - 

Rix-dollar,  current 

424*20 

9 

318-15 

3  marks 

3 

H 

Luneburg, 

Fine  piece  of  two-thirds  - 

201*70 

1 1 

197-92 

24  mariengrofchen 

2 

3i 

Malta, 

Ounce  - 

458-70 

IO 

382-25 

2%  fcudi  current 

4 

5f 

Scudo  - 

183-48 

IO 

- 

152-9° 

12  tari 

I 

9! 

Milan,  - 

Filippo  - 

430- 

1 1 

6f 

406-1 1 

7  lire  10  foldi  - 

4 

8| 

Naples, 

Ducat  - 

338-60 

IO 

*72 

306-85 

10  carlini 

3 

7 

Piedmont, 

Scudo  ... 

543'°5 

IO 

1  72 

492-i5 

6  lire  or  livres 

5 

8| 

Poland, 

Rix-dollar  (coined  fince  1787) 

424-47 

9 

*5 

345-60 

8  florins,  Polifh 

4 

°i 

Florin,  do. 

81-31 

6 

-7l 

43'20 

30  Polifti  grofchen 

O 

6 

Portugal, 

New  crufade,  (coined  fince  1750) 

265-68 

IO 

l6 

239'1 1 

480  rees 

2 

94 

Prussia,  - 

Rix-dollar 

343-40 

9 

2  5  7'  5  5 

24  good  grofchen 

3 

O 

Rome,  - 

Scudo  ... 

413-24 

IO 

1 9-6 

378-83 

10  paoli,  or  5  lire  - 

4 

44- 

Russia,  - 

Ruble  of  the  coinage  of  1764 

369-88 

9 

277-41 

out  of  currency 

3 

3 

Do.  of  the  coinage  of  1801 

2  7  7‘  5  5 

IO 

8 

240-54 

100  copecks  - 

2 

9f 

Livonefe  of  1757 

406-50 

9 

304-88 

96  copecks 

3 

6| 

iSicily, 

Ounce  - 

1045-85 

IO 

14 

9  32'55 

30  tari 

IQ 

IO 

Scudo  -  -  - 

418-34 

IO 

*4 

373-02 

12  tari  - 

4 

4 

Spain, 

Dollar  -  - 

418-47 

1 1 

282-60 

20  reals  vellon 

4 

5f 

Sweden, 

Rix-dollar,  fpecie 

45i'67 

IO 

1  of 

396'78 

48  findings 

4 

7f 

Tuscany, 

Francefcone,  or  Leopoldone 

426-14 

IO 

i8f 

389-17 

10  paoli,  or  6§  lire 

4 

6 

Tallaro,  or  Scudo 

418-55 

IO 

1 85 

381-26 

9  paoli,  or  6  lire 

4 

5 

Turkey,  - 

Piaftre  of  1780 

277" 

6 

138-50 

40  paras 

I 

73 

Do.  of  1801  -  -  - 

198' 

5 

16 

95-70 

Do. 

I 

if 

UnitedState 

Dollar  -  -  - 

416- 

IO 

*4 

370-93 

1  dollar 

4 

34 

Venice, 

Scudo  della  croce 

490-62 

1 1 

44q"66 

12  lire  8  foldi  piccole 

5 

3 

Giuftina  -  - 

431-48 

1 1 

395’52 

1 1  lire  piccole 

4 

73 

Ducat  - 

35i’58 

9 

i8f 

291*04 

8  lire  piccole 

3 

4* 

Zurich,  - 

Ecu,  or  rix-dollar 

436-90 

IO 

7 

376.83 

2  florins 

4 

44- 

In 
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In  t'ne  foregoing  Tables,  double  pieces,  and  the  frac¬ 
tional  parts  of  coins,  are  generally  omitted',  efpecially 
where  they  are  of  the  fame  ftandard,  and  of  the  due  pro¬ 
portional  weight.  Thus,  double  and  half  louis-d’ors  are1 
omitted,  as  their  weight  and  value  may  be  found  from 
the  fmgle  louis-d’or;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

It  fhould  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  finenefs  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  is  expreffed  in  the  Englifh 
manner  ;  although  a  difference  prevails  in  this  refpedt  in 
moft  countries.  Some  nations  exprefs  the  finenefs  of  gold, 
like  the  Englifh,  byfuppofing  the  whole  weight  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  24  equal  parts,  or  carats ;  but  the  diviiions  of 
the  carat  vary.  In  America,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  carat  is  divided,  as  in  England,  into  4  grains  ;  in 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  it  is  divided 
into  12  grains  ;  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  it  is  divided  into  8  ; 
in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  into  24  parts  ; 
and  in  the  old  fyftem  of  France  the  carat  was  divided  into 
32  parts;  but  in  all  the  above  places,  the  number  of  ca¬ 
rats  is  24.  The  finenefs  of  filver  in  Holland,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  moft  parts  of  Italy,  is  expreffed  by  dividing  the 
unit  or  pound  into  12  parts,  called  deniers,  denari,  or 
penny-weights  ;  in  Genoa,  the  pound  of  fine  filver  is  di¬ 
vided  into  12  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  24  denari ;  in 
Germany,  Swifferland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  mark 
is  divided  into  16  loths,  and  the  loth  into  16  grains;  In 
Turkey,  they  reckon,  for  filver,  100  carats,  and  each  carat 
is  4  grains. 

In  fome  countries,  the  exprefiion  of  finenefs,  both  of 
gold  and  filver,  is  the  fame.  Thus,  in  France,  according 
to  the  new  fyftem,  any  qtiantity  of  either  metal  is  fup-  - 
poked  to  be  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  called  milliemes. 
In  Ruflia,  they  reckon  the  pound  of  each  metal  at  96  fo- 
lotnicks  ;  in  Venice,  at  1152  carats.  In  China,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies,  pure  gold  or  filver  is  faid  to  be  100  touch, 
and  the  degrees  of  finenefs  are  expreffed  by  the  100th 
parts;  thus  90  touch  means  90  parts  of  pure  metal  and 
10  of  alloy,  that  is  -j%ths  fine.  It  may  alfo  be  ufeful  to 
know,  that  the  affayers  of  gold  and  filver  in  England,  in 
their  reports,  do  not  exprefs  the  finenefs  (as  it  is  in  thefe 
tables)  by  the  whole  proportion  of  pure  metal  and  its 
alloy  ;  but  by  the  quantity  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Englifh  ftandard.  Thus,  a  Dutch  ducat  is  ftated  to  be 
1  carat  2  grains  B.  that  is,  better  than  Englifh  ftandard, 
which  means  that  it  is  23  carats  2  grains  fine  ;  and  a 
French  filver  piece  of  5  francs  is  ftated  to  be  7  dwts.  W. 
that  is,  worfe  than  Englifh  ftandard. 

We  have  hinted,  that  other  lubftances  befides  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  are  ufed  in  fome  countries  for  money,  and 
which  of  courfe  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
preceding  Tables.  Thus,  fhells  ferve  in  many  places  for 
money ;  thefe  are  brought  from  the  Maldives,  and  called 
in  the  Indies  cowries :  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  they  change 
their  names  and  are  called  bouges:  in  America  they  take  a 
third  name,  viz  .porcelains.  Indeed  thefe  laft  do  not  come 
from  the  Maldives;  fhells  being  found  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  much  like  thofe  of  the  Eaft.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Congo  there  is  another  kind  of  fhells,  called  ;  though 

fome  will  have  them  the  fame  with  the  cowries.  Cowries, 
coris,  or  bouges,  are  white  fhells,  current  particularly  in 
the  ltates  of  the  great  Mogul :  fixty-five  are  ufually  rec¬ 
koned  equivalent  to  the  clone,  which  is  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  worth  about  a  halfpenny  fterllng;  which  brings 
each  cowry  to  ^-j^th  of  a  penny  fterling.  Porcelains  are 
nearly  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  cowries.  Zimbi  are 
current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Angola  and 
Congo.  Two  thoufand  zimbis  make  what  the  negroes 
call  a  muciute,  or  macoute-,  which  is  no  real  money,  whereof 
there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  only  a  manner  of 
reckoning  :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives  they  efteem  a  ma- 
coute ;  a  copper  bafon,  two  pounds  weight  and  twelve 
inches  diameter,  three  macoutes;  a  fufil,  ten,  &c. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fruits  current  for  coins:  two 
in  America,  particularly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are 
the  cacao  and  maize ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz. 
almonds,  brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the 


deferts  of  Arabia.  Of  cacao,  fifteen  are  efteemed  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  Spanifh  rial,  or  feven-pence  fterling.  Maize 
has  ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difcovery 
of  America  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed' 
where  the  cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year  proves 
more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the  mo-' 
neyis  higher  or  lower:  in  a  common  year,  forty  almonds- 
are  fet  againft  a  percha,  or  halfpenny  fterling  ;  which 
brings  each  almond  to  ^th  of  a  farthing. 

Of  BRITISH  MONEY. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  the  Bri¬ 
tons  imitated  them,  coining  both  gold  and  filver  with  the 
images  of  their  kings  ftamped  on  them.  When  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  fubdued  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  they  alfo  fup- 
preffed  their  coins,  and  brought  in  their  own ;  which 
were  current  here  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of 
Valentinian  the  younger,  about  the  fpace  of  500  years. 

Mr.  Camden  obferves,  that  the  moft  ancient  Englilh 
coin  he  had  known  was  that  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent, 
the  firft  Chriftian  king  in  the  ifland  ;  in  whole  time  all 
money-accounts  begin  to  pafs  by  the  names  of  pounds, 
Jh  tilings,  pence,  and  mancufes.  Pence  feems  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  pecunia,  or  rather  from  pendcfon  account  of  its 
juft  weight,  which  was  about  threepence  of  our  money. 
Thefe  were  coarfely  ftamped  with  the  king’s  image  on 
the  one  fide,  and  either  the  mint-mafter’s,  or  the  city’s 
where  it  was  coined,  on  the  other.  Five  of  thefe  pence 
made  their  fchilling,  probably  fo  called  of Jciliugus,  which 
the  Romans  ufed  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce.  Forty 
of  thefe  fchillings  made  their  pound  ;  and  400  of  thefe 
pounds  were  a  legacy  or  portion  for  a  king’s  daughter, 
as  appears  by  the  laft  will  of  king  Alfred.  By  thefe  names 
they  tranflated  all  fums  of  money  in  their  old  Englilh 
Teftament;  talents  by  pundes-,  Judas’s  thirty  pieces  of 
filver  by  tlrirlig  fcillinga-,  tribute  money,  by  penniubig ; 
the  mite  by  /  cor  tiding.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  they  had 
no  other  real  money,  but  pence  only;  the  reft  being  ima¬ 
ginary  moneys,  i.e.  names  of  numbers  of  weights.  Thirty 
of  thefe  pence  made  a  mancus,  which  fome  take  to  be  the 
fame  with  a  mark ;  manca,  as  appears  by  an  old  manu- 
fcript,  was  quinta  pars  uncia.  Thefe  mancas  or  mancufes 
were  reckoned  both  in  gold  and  lilver.  For  in  the  year 
680  we  read  that  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  obliged  the 
Kentilhmen  to  buy  their  peace  at  the  price  of  30,000  man¬ 
cas  of  gold.  In  the  notes  on  king  Canute’s  laws,  we  find 
this  diftindlion  :  that  mancufa  was  as  much  as  a  mark  of  di¬ 
ver  ;  and  manca,  a  fquare  piece  of  gold,  valued  at  30  pence. 

The  Saxon  money  was  fometimes  reckoned  by  pennies; 
but  the  name  for  money  moft  frequently  occurring  in  the 
charters  is  the  mancus,  the  value  of  which  was  fix  Dril¬ 
lings,  or  thirty  pennies,  five  pennies  making  one  Drilling. 
But  by  the  laws  of  Alfred  there  were  two  forts  of  pen¬ 
nies,  the  greater  and  the  lefs.  The  money  mentioned 
in  our  earlieft  law,  confifts  of  Drillings,  and  a  minor  (urn 
called  fccetta.  In  the  laws  of  Ina  the  peering  occurs, 
and  the  pund  as  a  weight.  In  thofe  of  Alfred  the  pund 
appears  as  a  quantity  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Dril¬ 
ling  and  the  penny:  but  the  Drilling  is  the  ufual  nota¬ 
tion  of  his  pecuniary  punifhments.  In  his  treaty  w-ith 
the  Danes,  the  half-mark  of  gold,  and  the  mancus,  are 
the  names  of  the  money ;  as  is  the  ora  in  the  Danilh  com¬ 
pact  with  Edward.  In  the  law-s  of  Ethelllan,  we  find  the 
thnjmJ'a,  as  well  as  the  (hilling  and  the  penny;  the  fesetta 
and  the  pund.  The  (hilling,  the  penny,  and  the  pound, 
appear  under  Edgar.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  the  pound 
is  frequently  the  amount  of  the  money  noticed.  The 
Drilling  and  penny,  the  healf-marc,  and  the  ora,  alfo  oc¬ 
cur.  In  the  charters  we  find  pennies,  mancufa,  pounds, 
(hillings,  and  ficli,  mentioned.  As  no  Anglo-Saxon  gold 
coins  have  reached  modern  times,  though  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  fpecimens  of  their  filver  coinage,  it  is  prefumed 
by  antiquaries  that  none  were  ever  made;  yet  it  js  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  had  plenty  of  gold,  and  it  perpetually 
formed  the  medium  of  their  purchafes  or  gifts.  Mr.Tur- 
ner  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  concerns  of  life,  gold  was 
1  ufetL, 
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ufed,  in  an  uncoined  (late,  which  was  fometimes  the  cafe 
with  filver  ;  l'o  that  there  were  two  (pecies  of  money,  the 
coined  and  uncoined.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  man- 
ci  is  was  not  a  coin ;  and  he  confiders  the  two  forts  of  pen¬ 
nies  as  the  only  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  above  their 
copper  coinage,  and  all  their  other  denominations  of  mo¬ 
ney,  as  weighed  or  fettled  quantities  of  uncoined  metal. 
That  money  was  coined  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  hep¬ 
tarchy,  and  in  every  reign  afterwards,  is  clear,  as  Mr. 
Turner  apprehends,  from  thofe  which  remain.  Moll  of 
them  have  the  mint-mailer’s  name;  nor  does  it  appear 
certain,  that  they  had  coined  money  before  their  inva- 
f!on  of  England,  and  converfion.  The  feyllinga,  or  Hul¬ 
ling,  our  author  prefumes  to  have  been  a  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver,  which,  when  coined,  yielded  five  of  the  larger  pen¬ 
nies,  and  twelve  of  the  fmaller.  The  fceat  denoted  a  de¬ 
finite  piece  of  metal  originally  in  the  uncoined  Hate,  and 
the  fceat  and  the  feyllinga  feem  to  have  been  the  names 
of  the  Saxon  money  in  the  Pagan  times,  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  French  ecclefiallics  had  taught  them  the  art  of 
coining.  The  value  of  the  (ceat  in  the  time  of  Ethelbert 
feems  to  have  been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  Ihilling. 
About  three  centuries  later  it  was  raifed  in  value,  and 
appears  to  be  like  o’te  of  their  fmaller  pennies  ;  for  the  laws 
of  Ethelllan  gave  250  feeatta  to  a  pound,  or  n|toa  fcyl- 
ling.  Perhaps  we  may  juftly  Hate  the  J’ceat  to  have  been 
the  fmaller  penny,  and  the  pening,  properly  fo  called,  to 
have  been  the  larger  one.  The  word  pening,  pfening,  or 
penning,  occurs  in  many  countries  for  coin  ;  and,  if  we 
confider  the  Saxon  pening  as  their  only  filver  coin,  it 
may  be  derived  from  the  verb  pnnian,  to  beat,  which  may 
be  applied  to  metal  coined.  There  has  been  a  variety  of 
opinions  about  the  value  of  the  Saxon  pound.  In  the 
time  of  the  Confefior  it  confifted  of  20  folidi,  or  /hillings  ; 
but  Dr.  Hickes  contends  that  the  Saxon  pound  confifted 
of  60  ftiillings;  and  other  authors  aflert,  that  the  pound 
contained  only  48  Ihillings.  The  ftyca,  the  helfling,  and 
the  feorthling,  were  copper  moneys.  The  thrymfa  is  rec¬ 
koned  by  Dr.  Hickes  to  be  the  third  part  of  a  /hilling,  or 
four-pence.  From  other  paffages,  the  thrymla  and  the 
feeatta  appear  to  have  been  the  fame. 

The  Danes  introduced  a  way  of  reckoning  money  by 
ores,  per  oras,  mentioned  in  Doomfday-book ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  a  feveral  coin,  or  a  certain  fum,  does  not 
plainly  appear.  This,  however,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Abbey-book  of  Burton,  that  twenty  ores  were  equi¬ 
valent  to  two  marks.  They  had  alfo  a  gold  coin  called 
byzantine,  or  bezant,  as  being  coined  at  Conftantinople, 
then  called  Byzantium.  The  value  of  which  coin  is  not 
only  now  loft,  but  was  fo  entirely  forgotten  even  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  that,  whereas  the  bilhop  of  Norwich 
was  fined  a  byzantine  of  gold  to  be  paid  the  abbot  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury  for  infringing  his  liberties,  no  man  then 
living  could  tell  how  much  it  was ;  fo  it  was  referred  to 
the  king  to  rate  how  much  he  ffiould  pay.  Which  is  the 
more  unaccountable,  becaufe  but  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  200,000  bezants  were  exacted  by  the  foldan  for  the 
ranfom  of  St.  Louis  of  France ;  which  were  then  valued 
at  100,000  livres. 

Though  the  coining  of  money  be  a  fpecial  prerogative 
of  the  king,  yet  the  ancient  Saxon  princes  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  their  fubjebls  5  infomuch  that  in  every  good 
town  there  was  at  leaft  one  mint;  but  at  London  eight ; 
at  Canterbury  four  for  the  king,  two  for  the  archbiihop, 
one  for  the  abbot  at  Weftminfter,  fix  at  Rochefter,  at 
Haftings  two,  &c. 

The  coinage  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fimple  plan  :  The  pound  in  weight  and  the  pound 
in  tale  (i.e.  in  reckoning)  were  the  fame.  The  pound  in 
tale  was  divided  into  20  Ihillings,  and  each  Ihilling  into 
12  pence  or  fterlings;  and  the  pound  weight  was  divided 
into  12  ounces,  and  each  ounce  into  20  dwts.  Thus  the 
weight  of  each  penny  or  ilerling  was  one  penny-weight, 
or  24  grains.  This  plan  of  coinage  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  in  France,  in  the  eighth 


century;  and  it  probably  gave  rife  to  the  livre,  which  is 
divided  into  20  fous,  and  each  fou  into  12  deniers. 

The  Norman  kings  continued  the  fame  cuftom  of  coin¬ 
ing  only  pence,  with  the  prince’s  image  on  one  fide,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  was  coined, 
with  a  crofs  fo  deeply  imprefled,  that  it  might  be  eafily 
parted  and  broken  into  two  halves,  which,  fo  broken,  they 
called  halfpence-,  or  into  four  parts,  which  they  called 
fourthings,  or  farthings.  Larger  filver  pieces  of  four-pence 
were  loon  after  coined,  which  were  called  greats  or  groats. 

As  to  gold  coins,  the  firft  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 
according  to  Snelling,  was  (truck  by  order  of  Henry  III, 
in  the  year  1257.  It  was  of  pure  gold,  weighing  two¬ 
pence  of  filver,  and  was  to  pafs  for  twenty  pence  ;  it  was 
called  the  gold  pennie.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that 
the  king  tried  this  expedient  of  coining  gold  through  ne- 
ceflity,  and  that  the  city  of  London  made  a  reprefenta- 
tion  again  ft  the  meafure. 

King  Edward  I.  who  firft  adjufted  the  meafure  of  an 
ell  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  was  the  firft  alfo  who  efta- 
blilhed  a  certain  ftandard  for  the  coin,  which  is  exprefled 
to  this  effect  by  Greg.  Rockley,  mayor  of  London,  and 
mint-mafter  :  “  A  pound  of  money  containeth  twelve 
ounces:  in  a  pound  there  ought  to  be  eleven  ounces, 
two  eafterlings,  and  one  farthing;  the  reft  alloy.  The 
faid  pound  ought  to  weigh  twenty  (hillings  and  three 
pence  in  account  and  weight.  The  ounce  ought  to  weigh 
twenty  pence,  and  a  penny  twenty-four  grains  and  ahalf.- 
Note,  That  eleven  ounces  two  pence  fterling  ought  to  be 
of  pure  filver,  called  leaf  -filver ;  and  the  minter  muft  add 
of  other  weight  feventeen  pence  halfpenny  farthing,  if 
the  filver  be  fo  pure.” 

About  the  year  1320,  the  dates  of  Europe  began  gene¬ 
rally  to  coin  gold ;  and  among  the  reft,  our  Edward  III. 
The  firft  pieces  he  coined  were  called  florins,  or  Jlorenccs, 
fuch  pieces  having  been  firft  coined  at  Florence  as  early 
as  the  year  1252.  It  was  afterwards  coined  in  mod  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe ;  in  Germany  it  was  called  the  gulden, 
and  in  Holland  the  guilder,  on  account  of  its  being  gold. 
The  florin,  however,  has  been  long  a  filver  coin;  and,  in 
fome  places  it  is  adopted  as  the  unit  for  keeping  accounts, 
like  the  pound  fterling  in  England.  The  fame  fovereign 
afterwards  coined  nobles ;  then  rofe-nobles,  current  at 
6s.  8d.  half-nobles,  called  half-pennies,  at  3s.  4d.  of  gold  ; 
and  quarters  at  2od.  called  farthings  of  gold.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  kings  coined  rofe-nobles,  and  double  rofe-nobles, 
great  fovereigns,  and  half-nobles,  angels,  and  (hillings. 

King  James  I.  coined  units,  double  crowns,  Britain 
crowns;  then  crowns,  half-crowns,  &c.  Guineas  were 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  thofe  pieces, 
the  more  diftinftly  to  mark  them  as  a  new  defeription  of 
money,  and  to  compliment  fir  Robert  Holmes,  received 
this  appellation,  from  their  having  been  made  of  the  gold- 
duft  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea  by  that  commander. 
To  Charles’s  partiality  for  his  graceful  and  accompliftied 
coufin,  Frances  Stuart,  we  owe  the  elegant  reprefentation 
of  Britannia  on  our  copper-coin  :  he  admired,  and  even 
almoft  idolized,  this  celebrated  beauty,  but  could  not  fe- 
duce  her,  as  he  was  bafe  enough  to  eflay,  though  he  af- 
failed  her  with  compliments  which  he  confidered  were 
likely  to  fucceed.  And  it  was  from  one  of  the  medals, 
(truck  to  perpetuate  his  admiration  of  her  delicate  fym- 
metry,  that  Britannia  was  (lamped,  in  the  form  (lie  (till 
bears,  on  our  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings. 

We  may  now  refer  to  the  article  Medal,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  820-23,  for  farther  particulars  upon  the  lubjeft  of  Bri- 
tifti  money.  Under  that  article,  Plate  II.  fig.  40,  we  gave 
an  engraving  of  a  guinea  of  his  prefent  majelty  Geo.  III. 
Guineas  may  now  indeed  be  confidered  as  medals,  not 
coin,  fince  they  are  no  longer  current,  and  we  are  to  have 
gold  of  another  denomination  in  their  (lead. 

The  filver  coinage,  which  was  then  preparing,  (p.  821.) 
has  fince  been  iflued.  The  exchanging  of  it  for  the  old 
coin  began,  (imultaneoufly,  at  the  Bank,  and  at  various 
offices  appointed  by  government  in  London  and  every' 
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principal  town  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1817.  The  exchange  was  effe&ed  in  a  few  days,  and  with 
much  lei's  inconvenience  to  the  public  than  was  expe&ed. 

The  new  lilver  coins  are  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  old.  They  are  thicker,  and  of  courfe  narrower. 
The  head  on  the  (hillings  and  fixpences  is  a  handfome 
copy  of  that  on  the  bank-tokens  laft  iflued;  but  bears 
not  much  refemblance  to  his  majefty.  On  the  reverfe  is 
the  fhield  containing  the  royal  arms  as  fettled  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1814,  when  the  prince  regent,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  majefty,  alfumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Hanover:  a  crown  is  therefore  fubftituted  for  the  elec¬ 
toral  bonnet;  the  fhield  is  encircled  with  the  garter  of 
that  order,  and  its  motto,  as  on  the  laft  new  guineas. 
The  half-crown  is  the  firft  that  has  appeared  during  the 
prefent  reign.  It  exhibits  a  monftrous  head,  like  no  king 
paft  or  prefent.  The  fhield  on  the  reverfe  is  encircled 
with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  within  which 
is  the  garter,  and  the  badge  (the  George)  is  appendant. 
Each  of  the  pieces  has  on  the  edge  of  the  fhield  the  mint- 
mark  W.W.P.  and  on  the  oppofite  edge  W.  (See  Mint- 
mark,  p.  547.)  In  confequence  of  fome  remarks  that 
had  been  made  upon  the  half-crown  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  a  new  one  appeared  while  this  fheet  was  in  the 
prefs,  (May  20.)  In  this  coin  the  head  is  foftened  down, 
and  is  indeed  now  by  far  too  young :  the  letters  of  the 
infcription  are  larger,  and  the  rim  is  lefs  raifed ;  we 
fhould  rather  fay  perhaps  that  the  coin  is  not  fo  much 
funk ;  indeed  the  reverfe  ftands  very  prominent  and  un- 
protefted,  and  thus  will  foon  wear  out :  the  collar  of 
the  garter  round  the  fhield  is  omitted,  and  the  crown  is 
’funk  into  the  garter;  by  which  means  the  fhield  is  made 
larger,  and  its  parts  are  more  diftinft.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  is  a  much  handfomer  coin  than  the  former;  but  the 
likenefs  of  his  majefty  ftill  remains  a  defideratum. 

It  has  been  the  earneft  wifli  of  many  diftinguifhed  cha¬ 
racters,  among  whom  we  may  recolleCt  with  advantage 
the  names  of  Pope  and  Addifon,  that  this  country  would 
adopt  the  ancient  pradtice  of  commemorating  important 
events  on  the  reveries  of  its  coins.  We  do  not  fee  that 
any  other  than  beneficial  confequences,  both  to  prefent 
and  future  times,  could  rel'ult  from  its  adoption  ;  for 
furely  it  would  be  not  lefs  gratifying  to  the  ftatefman  or 
the  admiral,  to  fee  his  great  deeds  interwoven  with  the 
vital  threads  of  that  commerce  which  they  had  promoted, 
than  to  anticipate  what  may  be  fculptured  on  his  monu¬ 
ment.  The  real  King's  Arms  is  the  Eritifh  thunder! 
and  it  might  thus  continue  to  reverberate  through  time 
and  fpace,  when  it  is  either  fuccefsfully  wielded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  or  launched  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Warmed  by  fuch  willies,  the  mufe  of  Pope  breaks  forth 
with  more  than  her  accuftomed  fervour: 

Oh !  when  /hall  Britain,  confcious  of  her  claim, 

Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame? 

In  living  medals  fee  her  wars  enroll’d  ? 

Pope  was,  however,  very  far  from  wifhing  that  only  vic¬ 
tories  fhould  be  thus  recorded  :  he  would  have  blufhed 
to  have  found  it  neceftary  to  compare  (their  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  fociety  being  the  tell)  the  difcoveries  of  Locke, 
Bacon,  or  Newton,  with  the  moft  brilliant  victories  that 
were  ever  obtained.  Had  he  lived  in  our  time,  he  would 
probably  have  defired  that  a  coin  fhould  be  ftruck  when 
Cook  returned  from  circumnavigating  the  globe  ;  or 
when  a  tedious  and  deftruftive  war  was  terminated  by  an 
honourable  peace;  or  when  Great  Britain  was  politically 
united  to  Ireland ;  or  when  the  Royal,  Britifh,  or  Lon¬ 
don,  Inftitutions  were  eftablifhed.  Genius  in  art,  fci- 
ence,  or  literature,  is  more  rare,  as  well  as  more  intrinfi- 
cally  valuable,  than  in  war:  Garrick  has  well  oblerved, 
that, 

- - we  have  thousands  that  fight; 

But  one,  only  one,  like  our  Shakefpeare  can  write. 

And,  if  Pope  has  dwelt  with  lefs  heroic  effort,  he  has  not 
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dwelt  with  lefs  obvious  pleafure,  upon  the  arts  of  adorn¬ 
ment,  than  upon  thofe  of  deftfuCtion.  With  the  zeal  of 
a  poet  and  a  philofopher,  in  which  we  may  honeftly  join, 
he  is  defirous  that  the  verfe  and  fculpture  fhould  bear  an 
equal  part,  “And  art  refleCt  its  images  on  art!"  And 
the  fincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  union  of  patriotic 
with  private  virtue,  is  evinced  by  the  conclufion  of  his 
Epiftle;  where  he  is  alfo  defirous  that  a  diftinguifhed 
ftatefman,  who  had  fliown  liimfelf  the  common  friend  of 
art  and  man,  fhould  fhine  on  the  “  preft  ore.” 

The  ftandard  finenefs  of  gold  coins  in  England  is  22  ca¬ 
rats,  or  ;  and  the  ftandard  finenefs  of  filver  coins 

is  11  oz.  2  dwt.  or  |r§.  Wrought  gold,  however,  has  two 
legal  ftandards ;  the  one  22  carats,  as  above,  and  the  other 
18  carats;  the  latter  began ’in  1798,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  watch-cafes  and  rings.  Wrought  filver  has  Iikewife 
two  legal  ftandards;  the  one  n  oz.  3  dwt.  as  above,  and 
the  other  8  dwt.  better  ;  that  is,  11  oz.  10  dwt.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  called  new  Jlerling,  is  of  ancient  /landing,  but 
feldom  ufed. 

Befides  the  legal  finenefs  for  coins,  there  is  alfo  a  ftand¬ 
ard  weight  fixed  by  law.  Thus,  in  England,  a  pound  troy 
of  ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  44I  guineas,  and  of  ftand¬ 
ard  filver  into  62s.  But,  by  the  law  for  the  new  filver 
coinage,  (June  1816,)  the  ftandard  weight  of  filver  is  al¬ 
tered,  but  the  finenefs  both  of  this  metal  and  of  gold  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  The  new  ftandard  weight  of  Engl iflt. 
filver  coin  is,  that  one  pound  troy  of  ftandard  finenefs 
fhall  be  coined  into  66s.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  new 
(hilling  is  3  dwt.  1 3-^vgr.  and  the  other  new  filver  coins; 
in  proportion.  No  alteration  is  to  take  place  in  the  gold 
coins  ;  but  gold  pounds  are  to  be  coined  in  proportion  to 
the  guinea.  Each  will  therefore  be  0f  a  guinea,  and 
muft  weigh  5  dwt.  3£-f;ygr.  of  ftandard  gold,  and  113  gr. 
of  pure  gold,  without  any  allowance  for  remedy.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulation  which  allows  a  guinea  of  5  dwt. 
8  gr.  to  be  a  legal  tender,  the  gold  pound  weighing  3  dwt. 
ijfjlgr.  will  be  alfo  legal. 

Silver  coin  was  confidered  in  England  the  only  legal 
ftandard  of  value,  until  the  year  1728;  and  gold  coins 
fluctuated  in  their  price  according  to  the  plenty  or  fcar- 
city  of  that  metal.  The  guinea,  which  was  firft  minted 
in  1621,  was  iflued  at  20s.  but  it  afterwards  varied,  both 
in  its  current  price  and  rate  of  coinage,  until  the  above 
period  of  1728,  when  it  was’fixed  at  its  prefent  value  of 
21s.  and  then  it  became  a  legal  tender. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  of  doubt  fince  that  period,  whe¬ 
ther  filver  or  gold  fhould  be  the  legal  meafure  of  value. 
Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  other  authorities  ftate  it  to  be  fil¬ 
ver  ;  fome  are  for  both  metals  ;  but  lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
Letter  to  the  King  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  Qbferves, 
that  “Coins,  which  are  the  principal  rneafures  of  property, 
fhould  be  compofed  of  one  metal  only  ;  and  that  this 
fhould  be  gold.”  By  a  law'  of  1799,  the  queftion  was  fet¬ 
tled  with  refpeCl  to  large  payments,  as  it  was  then  de¬ 
clared  that  filver  fhould  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  fum 
above  25I.  but,  by  the  law  of  1816,  gold  is  the  only  legal 
tender  that  can  be  made  for  any  fum  exceeding  42s. 

Mr.  Locke  had  faid,  that  gold  was  not  the  money  of 
the  world,  nor  fit  to  be  fo.  The  more  correif  canon  is 
laid  down  by  lord  Liverpool,  that  “  Coins  fhould  be  made 
of  metals  more  or  lefs  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  b® 
the  meafure  of  property.”  In  illuftration  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  idea,  his  lordfliip  proceeds  as  follows  : 

“In  very  poor  countries,  coins  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
principally  made  of  copper  ;  and  fometimes  even  of  left; 
valuable  materials.  In  countries  advanced  to  a  certain, 
degree  of  commerce  and  opulence,  filver  is  the  metal  of 
which  coins  are  principally  made.  In  very  rich  coun¬ 
tries,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  where  great  and  extenfive 
commerce  is  carried  on,  gold  is  the  moft  proper  metal  of 
which  this  principal  meafure  of  property,  and  this  inftru- 
ment  of  commerce,  fhould  be  made;  in  fuch  countries 
8  F  gold 
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gold  will  in  practice  become  tbe  principal  meafure  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  with  the  general 
confent  of  the  people,  not  only  without  the  fupport  of 
law,  but  in  l'pite  of  almoft  any  law  that  may  be  enabled  to 
the  contrary;  for  the  principal  purchafes  and  exchanges 
cannot  there  be  made,  with  any  convenience,  in  coins  of 
a  lefs  valuable  metal.  In  this  kingdom,  fo  great  is  its 
wealth,  and  fo  various  and  extenfive  is  its  commerce,  that 
it  is  become  inconvenient  to  carry  on  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  trade,  or  to  make  great  payments,  even 
in  coins  of  gold,  the  mod  precious  of  metals :  on  this  ac¬ 
count  a  very  extenfive  paper-currency  has  been  called  to 
its  aid ;  but  the  paper  can  never  be  confidered  as  coin,  for 
it  has  no  value  in  itfelf ;  it  only  obtains  its  value  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  coins  which  it  reprefents.  Certain  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  paper-currency  have,  however,  from  a  third: 
of  gain,  been  carried  by  many,  and  from  a  love  of  fpecu- 
lation  defended  by  others,  to  an  extravagant,  and,  I  think, 
to  a  dangerous,  extent.  Paper-currency  (hould  only  be 
employed  where  payment  in  coins  becomes  inconvenient. 

“  In  illuftration  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced, 
that  gold  is  now  the  proper  metal,  of  which  the  principal 
meafure  of  property  and  inftrument  of  commerce  (hould 
be  made,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  value  of  filver  in 
this  kingdom,  at  the  acceflion  of  William  I.  compared 
with  the  price  of  other  articles,  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  gold  is  at  prefent ;  the  filver  coins  were  then,  and  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  fubfequent  to  that  period, 
the  only  money  in  currency ;  and  the  largeft  piece  was  a 
filver  penny,  equal  in  value  to  fomething  lefs  than  3d.  of 
our  prefent  money.  The  rents  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  were  at  that  time  ufually  paid  in  kind; 
and  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  there  muft  then  have 
been  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  filver  coins  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Every  article  of  commerce  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have 
ancreafed  in  price,  fince  the  ift  of  William  I.  at  leaft  fif¬ 
teen  times,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe,  whofe  eftimate  in  this 
refpe.ft  has  been  the  loweft  ;  that  is,  the  pound  fterling 
an  tale  has  been  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  what  it 
was  at  the  period  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  price  of 
every  commodity,  compared  with  the  pound  fterling  in 
tale,  has  at  leaft  augmented  in  a  quintuple  proportion  :  a 
pound  of  gold,  therefore,  compared  with  the  prefent  price 
of  commodities,  is  of  about  the  fame  value  as  a  pound  of 
filver  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  compared  with  the 
price  of  commodities  at  that  early  period  ;  and,  in  this 
view  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  gold  coin  is  now  as  well  adapted 
to  ferve  as  the  principal  meafure  of  property,  or  inftru¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  as  the  filver  coin  was  at  the  acceflion 
of  the  Norman  prince  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.” 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  union,  it  is  appointed, 
that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  fame 
accompts  obferved  throughout.  Till  that  period  the 
Scots  had  their  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  their  pound  was  twenty  pence  Englifti,  and  the 
others  were  in  proportion  ;  accordingly,  their  mark  was 
V3vs.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  1 3|d.  their  noble  in 


proportion.  Befides  thefe,  they  had  their  turnorer  pence 
and  half-pence  ;  their  penny,  one  twelfth  of  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,baubees,  and  placks  5 
the  boddle,  one  fixth  of  the  penny,  one  fourth  of  the  achi- 
fon,  one  third  of  the  baubee,  and  one  half  of  the  plack. 
As  the  baubee  bore  the  head  of  James  the  Sixth,  king  of 
Scotland,  when  young,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  therefore  called  baubee,  as  exhibiting  the  figure 
of  a  baby.  But  Dr.  Jamiefon  fays,  this  is  a  great  miftake ; 
the  name,  as  well  as  the  coin,  being  known  before  that 
prince’s  reign.  Mr.  Pinkerton  derives  it  from  the  French 
bus-billon.  “  The  billon-coin,  worth  fix  pennies  Scotifh, 
and  called  bas-piece,  from  the  firft  queftionable  fhape  in. 
which  it  appeared,  being  of  what  the  French  called  bus- 
billon,  or  the  worft  kind  of  billon,  was  now  (in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.)  ftruck  in  copper,  and  termed  by  the  Scotilh 
pronunciation,  bawbee ."  Ell'ay  on  Medals,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England  ;  viz.  (hillings, 
pence,  &c.  with  this  difference,  that  their  (hilling,  or  har¬ 
per,  is  but  equal  to  ii^gd.  fterling;  or  a  drilling  Englilh 
is  equal  to  twenty-fix  halfpence ;  whence  their  pound  is 
only  1 8s.  4^-d.  of  Englilh  money. 

Money  in  Canada  (Britifti  America)  is  reckoned  at  the 
following  weight  and  currency,  according  to  an  aCt  of  the 
provincial  parliament  April  1808. 

awt.  gr.  /.  s.  d. 

Britifti  Guinea  -  -  -  56  Troy  134 

Joannes  of  Portugal  -  -  18  o  - —  400 

Moidore  ditto  -  -  -  618  — ***  1  10  o 

American  Eagle  -  -  116  — —  2  10  o 

When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  is  currency  4I.  9s.  per 
oz.  Troy. 

Milled  doubloon,  or  4-piftole  piece,  17  o  -  3  14  6 

French  Louis  d’or,  coined  before  1793,  5  4  -  128 

French  piftole,  ditto  -  -  4  4  ■  018  3 

When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  is  4I.  7s.  8-td.  currency 
per  oz.  Troy.  In  every  payment  exceeding  the  fum  of 
20I.  if  one  of  the  parties  require  it,  gold  is  to  be  weighed 
in  bulk,  and  pafs  at  the  above  rates  ;  and  a  deduction  of 
half  a  grain  Troy  is"to  be  made  on  every  piece  of  coin  fo 
weighed,  as  a  compenfation  to  the  receiver  for  the  lofs  he 
may  fuftain  in  paying  away  the  fame  by  the  (ingle  piece. 

The  filver  Coins  are  Canadian  Currency. 


.  .  '  *•  *1 
Spanifh  piafter,  or  dollar  -  -  -50 

French  crown  of  6  livres,  or  Englilh  crown  5  6 

Ditto  —  -  ■  ■  of  4  livres  10  fols  -  -  42 

Englilh  (hilling,  or  French  piece  of  24  fols  -  1  1 

Efcalin,  or  piftoreen  -  -  -  -  1  o 

French  piece  of  36  fols  -  -  -18 


The  copper  coin  in  circulation  is  Englilh.  The  half¬ 
pence  are  called Jbls  by  the  French,  and  coppers  by  the  Bri¬ 
tifti.  To  bring  fterling  money  into  Canadian  currency, 
\  muft  be  added  ;  to  bring  currency  into  fterling,  -Jg  de¬ 
ducted.  Lambert's  Trav,  thro'  Canada . 
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Years  of  the  Kings’  and  Queens’ Reigns, 
or  the  Dates  of  the  feveral 
Mint  Indentures, 


Anni  Regnorum. 

William  I. 

William  II. 

18th  Edward  III.  - 
18th  fame  -  -  - 

20th  fame  -  - 

27 ,  30,  37,  and  46th,  ditto 
1 8th  Richard  II. 

and  3d  Henry  IV. 

9  th  Henry  V. 

1  ft  and  39th  Henry  VI.  j 

•4th  fame  - 
4th  Edward  IV. 

5,  8,  11,  16,  and  22d,  ditto 
ill  Richard  III. 
and  9th  Henry  VII.  - 

ill  and  23d  Henry  VIII.  j 

ill  and  23d  fame 

34th  fame  - 
36th  fame 

37th  fame  -  -  ' 

ill  and  2d  Edward  VI.  ■ 

3d  fame 
4th  fame  - 
6th  fame  -  *■ 

6th  fame  - 
ill  Mary  I. 

2d  Elizabeth 

2d  and  35th  fame  - 

19th  and  26th  fame 

43d  fame 
43d  fame 
ill  James  I. 

2d  lame 
3d  fame 
10th  fame 
10th  fame  - 
2d  Charles  I. 

1 2th  Charles  II. 

2d  Charles  I. 

22d  Charles  II. 
ill  James  II. 

William  III. 

3d  George  I. 

3d  George  III. 


A.D. 

1066 

1087 

1345 

1345 

1347 
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1395  l 

1402  3 

1422 
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1461  3 
1426 
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1601 
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1605 
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1613 

1627  7 
1661 5 
1627 
1671 7 
1685  i 

17177 
1763  i 
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Table  fliowing  the  Standard  Weight,  Value,  and  comparative  View,  of  English  Silver  Money,  from 

A.  D.  1066  to  A.  D.  1817. 


Dates  of  the  feveral  Mint 
Indentures. 
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Of  the  Comparative  Value  of  Money  and  Commo¬ 
dities  at  different  Periods. 

The  Engli/h  money,  though  the  fame  names  do  by  no 
means  correfpond  with  the  fame  quantity  of  precious 
metal  as  formerly,  has  not  changed  fo  much  as  the  money 
of  moft  other  countries.  From  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  proportion  between  the  pound,  the  Hul¬ 
ling,  and  the  penny,  feems  to  have  been  uniformly  the 
fame  as  at  prelent.  Hence  we  may  calculate  the  rate  of 
their  depreciation  ;  for  we  fhall  find  that  there  has  been, 
in  general,  a  progreffive  reduftion  in  their  value,  and  that 
few  inftances  have’  occurred  of  any  advancement.  The 
depreciation  of  money,  in  England,  from  the  conqueft  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  occafioned 
partly  by  the  debafement  of  the  coin,  and  partly  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  from  the  mines  of  Eu¬ 


rope  ;  for  the  increafe  of  the  precious  metals,  like  that 
of  all  other  articles,  tends  only  to  diminilh  their  value. 
From  this  period  to  the  revolution  a  confiderable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  coins  was  occafioned  by  the  influx 
of  gold  and  filver  from  the  mines  of  America;  and  from 
the  revolution  to  the  prefent  time,  the  depreciation  may 
be  alcribed  both  to  the  increafe  of  the  precious  metais, 
and  to  the  extenfive  ufe  of  paper  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium. 

In  the  year  712  and  727,  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated 
at  is.  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafter.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  900  and  ioco,  two  hides  of  land,  each 
containing  about  120  acres,  were  fold  for  100  Ihillings. 
In  1000,  by  king  Ethelred’s  laws,  a  horfe  was  rated  at 
30s.  a  mare  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old  at  20s.  a  mule  or 
young  afs  at  12s.  an  ox  at  30s.  a  cow  at  24s.  a  fwine  at 
3  8d, 
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Stl.  a  fheep  at  is.  In  104.3,  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
for  6od.  Hence  it  is  computed,  that  in  the  Saxon  times 
there  was  10  times  lefs  money,  in  proportion  to  commo¬ 
dities,  than  at  prefent.  Their  nominal  l’pecie,  therefore, 
being  about  3  times  higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every 
thing,  according  to  our  prefent  language,  mull:  be  reck¬ 
oned  30  times  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  commodities 
were  ten  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent;  front 
which  we  cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  that  king;  for  his  revenue  was 
400,000k  per  annum,  every  pound  being  equal  to  that 
■weight  of  filver,  confequently  the  wrhole  may  be  eftimated 
at  1, 200,000k  of  the  prefent  computation  ;  a  fum  whichr 
confidering  the  different  value  of  money  between  that 
period  and  the  prefent,  was  equivalent  to  12,000,000k  of 
modern  eftimation. 

The  moft  necefthry  commodities  do  not  feem  to  have 
advanced  their  price  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Richard  I. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  near 
half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bilhop  Fleetwood  has 
fliown,  that,  in  the  year  1240,  4k  13s.  9d.  was  worth  about 
50k  of  our  prefent  money.  About  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign,  Robert  de  Hay,  reftor-of  Souldern,  agreed  to  re¬ 
ceive  1 00s.  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  and  fuCceffor  the  annual 
rents  of  5s.  in  full  ccmpenfation  of  an  acre- of  corn. 

Butcher’s  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  w'as,  by  a  parlimentary  ordinance, 
fold  three  times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent ; 
poultry  fomewhat  lower,  becaufe,  being  now  confidered 
as  a  delicacy,  it  has  rifen  beyond  its  proportion.  The 
mean  price  of  corn  at  this  period  was  half  the  prelent  va¬ 
lue,  and  the  mean  price  of  cattle  one  eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  III.  the 
moft  neceflary  commodities  were  in  general  about  three  or 
four  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent.  In  thele 
times,  knights,  who  ferved  on  Iiorfeback  in  the  army, 
had  2s.  a-day,  and  a  foot  archer  6d.  which  laft  would  now 
be  equal  to  a  crown  a-day.  This  pay  has  continued 
nearly  the  fame  nominally,  (only  that  in  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth  the  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  2s.  6d. 
and  that  of  the  foot  is.  though  it  was  reduced  again  at 
the  reftoration ;)  but  foldiers  w'ere  proportionably  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  rank  formerly. 
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In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its  prefent 
value,  other  commodities  much  cheaper.  Bilhop  Fleet- 
wood  has  determined,  from  a  moft  accurate  conlideration 
of  every  circumftance,  that  3k  in  this  reign  was  equivalent 
to  28k  or  30k  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were 
three  times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  prefent,  there  having  been  a  great  increafe  of  gold  and 
filver  in  Europe  fince  his  time,  occafionectby  the  difcovery 
of  America. 

The  commodities  whofe  price  had  rifen  the  moft  lince 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are  butcher’s  meat,  fowls, 
and  filh,  efpecially  the  latter.  And  the  reafon  why  corn 
was  always  much  dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables, 
according  to  their  prices  at  prefent,  is,  that  in  early  times 
agriculture  was  little  underftood.  It  required  more  la¬ 
bour  and  expenfe,  and  was  more  precarious  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  Indeed,  notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  corn 
in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  railing  of  it  fo  little 
anfwered  the  expenfe,  that  agriculture  was  almoft  univer- 
fally  quitted  for  grazing;  which  was  more  profitable,  not¬ 
withftanding  the  low  price  of  meat.  So  that  there  was 
conftant  occafion  for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  grazing,  and  to 
promote  agriculture ;  and  no  effectual  remedy  was  found 
till  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  fince  which, 
above  ten  times  more  corn  has  been  raifed  in  this  country 
than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  of  other  necelfaries  of  life,  was  not  lower, 
but  rather  higher,  than  at  prefent :  wool  is  not  two  thirds 
of  the  value  it  was  then  ;  the  finer  manufactures  having 
funk  in  price  by  the  progrefs  of  art  and  induftry,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  increafe  of  money.  Butcher’s  meat  was 
higher  than  at  prefent.  Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance 
of  near4d.  per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  tiled  in 
his  family.  This  may  be  true  with  refpeCt  to  London  ; 
but  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  in  the  country,  which 
does  not  even  now  much  exceed  this  price  at  a  medium, 
has  certainly  greatly  increafed  of  late  years,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  northern  counties. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  a  Table,  in  which 
feveral  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  brought  into  one 
'view.  iLwas  compiled,  from  moft  relpecftable  authorities, 
by  fir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  and  inferted  in  the 
Phil.  Trank  vol.  lxxxviii.  for  the  year  1798. 


Table,  exhibiting  the  Prices  of  various  Necelfaries  of  Life,  together  with  that  of  Day-Labour,  in  Sterling  Money, 
at  different  Periods,  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  Year  1795.  By  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn. 
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MON'EY-BAG,  f.  A  large  purfe. — My  place  was  taken 
up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm. 
AdiliJ'on's  Guardian. 

Look  to  my  houfe  ;  I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 

There  is  fome  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  reft. 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night.  Shakefpearc. 

MON'EY-BILL,  f.  in  parliamentary  language,  an  aft  by 
which  money  is  directed  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fubjedt,  for 
any  purpofe  or  in  any  fhape  whatfoever ;  either  for  the 
exigencies  of  government,  and  colledted  from  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general,  as  the  land-tax  ;  or  for  private  benefit, 
and  collected  in  any  particular  diftridt,  as  by  turnpikes, 
parilh-rates,  and  the  like.  With  refpedt  to  thefe  bills,  the 
commons  are  fo  reafonably  jealous  of  their  privilege  of 
framing  new  taxes  for  the  fubjedt,  that  they  will  not  fuf- 
fer  the  other  houfe  to  exert  any  other  power  but  that  of 
rej effing:  they  will  not  permit  the  leaft  alteration  or 
amendment  to  be  made  by  the  lords  to  the  mode  of  tax¬ 
ing  the  people  by  bills  of  this  nature. 

MON'EY-BOX,  f.  A  till;  repofitory  of  ready  coin. 

MON'EY-BROKER,  f.  A  money-changer  or  money- 
fcrivener : 

They  enquire, 

Like  money -broilers,  after  names.  B.  Jonfon. 

MON'EY-CHANGER,  f.  A  broker  in  money.— The 
ufurers  or  money-changers  being  a  fcandalous  employment 
at  Rome,  is  a  reafon  for  the  high  rate  of  intereft.  Arbuthnot. 

MON'EY-JOBBER,  f.  A  dealer  in  money.— Thefe 
huckfters,  or  money -jobbers,  will  be  found  neceffary,  if 
this  brafs  money  is  made  current  in  the  exchequer.  Swift. 

MON'EY-LENDER,  f.  One  who  lends  money  to 
others  ;  one  who  raifes  money  for  others. — In  all  the  cor¬ 
porations,  all  the  open  boroughs,  indeed  in  every  diftridt 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  fome  leading  man,  fome  agitator, 
fome  wealthy  merchant,  or  conflderable  manufadturer, 
fome  active  attorney,  fome  popular  preacher,  fome  money¬ 
lender,  &c.  who  is  followed  by  the  whole  flock.  Burke  on 
the  Durat.  of  Parliaments. 

MON'EY-MATTER,  f  Account  of  debtor  and  cre¬ 
ditor. — What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  Ihould  enquire  how 
money -matters  ftand  between  us  ?  Arbuthnot' s  John  Bull. 

MON'EY-SCRIVENER,  f.  One  who  raifes  money  for 
others.  —  Suppofe  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the 
hands  of  money -J'criveners ;  fuch  fellows  are  like  your  wire¬ 
drawing-mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man’s  Anger,  they 
■will  puli  in  his  whole  body  at  lad.  Arbuthnot' s  John  Bull. 

MON'EY-SPINNER,  f.  A  fmall  fpider,  vulgarly  fo 
called  ;  and  fancifully  held  to  prognofticate  the  receipt  of 
money,  or  good  luck,  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are  feen  to 
crawl. 

MON'EY-WORT,  f.  in  botany.  See  Anagallis, 
Lysimachia,  and  Sibthorpia. 

MONEY’s-WOR'TH,  f  Something  valuable  ;  fome- 
thing  that  will  bring  money.— There  is  either  money  or 
money's-worth  in  all  the  controverfles  of  life  ;  for  we  live 
in  a  mercenary  world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in 
it.  L' Ejlrange. 

MON'EYED,  adj.  Rich  in  money;  often  ufed  in  op- 
pofltion  to  thofe  who  are  poflefied  of  iands. — Invite  mo¬ 
neyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing 
and  quickening  of  trade.  Bacon's  JEjfays. — If  exportation 
will  not  balance  importation,  away  muft  your  fllver  go 
again,  whether  moneyed  or  not  moneyed;  for,  where  goods 
do  not,  fdver  muft  pay  for  the  commodities  you  fpend. 
Locke. — With  thefe  meafures  fell  in  all  monied  men  ;  fuch 
as  had  raifed  vaft  fums  by  trading  with  ftocks  and  funds, 
and  lending  upon  great  intereft.  Swift. 

MON'EYER,  f  [ monnoyeur ,  Fr.  from  money.']  One 
that  deals  in  money ;  a  banker, — A  coiner  of  money. — 
Impairment  in  allay  can  only  happen,  either  by  the  dif- 
lionefty  of  the  moneyers  or  minters,  or  by  counterfeiting 
the  coin.  Hide's  P.C.  c.  18. — An  officer  of  the  mint. — 
The  moneyers  are  thole  who  really  coin  the  money,  under 
the.  direction  of  a  provoft. 


MONEYGA'LL,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  King”* 
county  :  flxty-r.ine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin,  and  ten 
fouth-weft  from  Rolcrea. 

MON'EYLESS, adj.  Wanting  money;  pennylefs. — The 
ftrong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  falary  will  outweigh 
the  lofs  by  bad  rents  received  out  of  lands  in  moneylefs 
times.  Swift. 

MONEYMO'RE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Derry  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Londonderry. 

MONFAL'CO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia :  flve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Cervera. 

MONFALCO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a 
fmall  principality  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  fell  under  the  power  of  Venice  in  the  year 
1420,  and  with  that  ftate  was  ceded  to  Auftria.  The  town 
contains  about  1200  fouls;  and  the  whole  territory  com¬ 
prehends  twenty  villages,  and  about  4600  inhabitants. 
It  is  twenty-one  ndies  fouth-eaft  of  Udina,  and  fifteen 
north-weft  of  Triefte.  Lat.45.  55.  N.  Ion.  13.  30.  E. 

MON'FALOUT.  See  Manfalout,  vol.  xiv. 

MONFAU'CON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  :  feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gourdon,  and 
fixteen  north-north-eaft  of  Cahors. 

MONFER'RAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers :  fixteen  miles  &aft  of  Auch,  and  four  weft  of 
l’lfle  en  jourdain. 

MONFER'RAND,  a  town  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne  :  Ax  miles  fouth-weft  of  Belvez. 

MON'FIA,  an  iffand  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  governed  by  a  king  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe  3 
about  eighty  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  7.  30.  S. 

MONFLANQUIN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
.place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Ga¬ 
ronne  :  nineteen  miles  north  of  Agen,  and  twenty-four 
eaft  of  Marmande.  Lat.  44.  32.  N.  lon.o.  51.  E. 

MONFORMO'SO,  a  town  of  France, in  the  department 
of  the  Sefta :  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Vercelli, 
and  ten  north-eaft  of  St.  Ja. 

MON'FORT-L’AMAU'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Verfailles.  The  place  contains 
2400,  and  the  canton  15,809,  inhabitants,  on  a  territory 
of  212-t  kiliometres,  in  28  communes. 

MONFO'RT,  or  Montfor'tb,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras  os  Montes :  Ax  miles  eaft  of  Chaves, 
and  thirty-three  weft  of  Braganga. 

MONFO'RTE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentej.o  :  feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Aronches,  and 
twelve  fouth  of  Portalegre.  Lat.  38.  56.  N.  Ion.  7.  12.  W. 

MONFO'RTE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Rofmarilhal,  and  Afteen 
fouth-eaft  of  Caftel  Branco.  Lat.  39.  38.  N.  Ion.  6.  58.  W. 

MONFO'RTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  De- 
mona  :  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Meflina. 

MONFOR'TE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  :  Ax  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cherafco. 

MONFOR'TE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia:  thirteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Alicant. 

MONFOR'TE  de  LA'MOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  Afteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Orenfe. 

MONFORTIN'HO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beira,  on  the  borders  of  Spain :  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Idanha  a  Velha,  and  three  fouth-eaft  of  Penha-garcia. 

MONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho¬ 
nan  :  Afteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Hoai-king. 

MONG'-CORN,  f.  [mang,  Sax.  mingled,  and  corn .J 
Mixed  corn:  as  wheat  and  rye;  mifcellane,  or  maflin. 

MONG-HO'A,  or  Mung-hoa,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
flrft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  furrounded  with 
high  mountains  ;  abounding  with  the  animals  which  yield 
mufk.  It  is  1217  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  25. 
18.  N.  Ion.  100.  4.  Eaft. 

MONG-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Kiang-nan ;  thirty-two  miles  loutli-fouth-weft 
of  Sieou-tcheou. 
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MONG-TSE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Yun-nan  :  thirty  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Ling-nan. 

MONG-TSIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Ho-nan. 

MONGAEL'LI,  a  feaport  of  Madagafcar,  on  the  weft 
coaft.  Lat.  13.  55.  S. 

MONGAGU'BA,  a  river  of  Bralil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  9.  20.  S.  Ion.  34.  56.  W. 

MONGAL'LO,  or  Gallo,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  north  of  Mocaranga,  with  a  capital  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  on  a  river  called  Mongallo,  which 
•runs  into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  lat.  10.  5.  S.  Ion.  39.  14.  E. 

MONGALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Gingee. 

MONGAN',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat.  41. 46.  N. 
Ion.  124.  34.  E. 

MONGAN',  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat.  41. 46.  N. 
ion.  123.  54.  E. 

MONGANO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
twelve  miles  weft-north-weft;  of  Rachore. 

MON'GAS,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the  weft 
of  Sofala;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it 
yields,  particularly  at  Maflapa  and  Maninas,  and  the 
mountain  of  Ophir,  whence,  it  is  believed,  Solomon’s 
treafures  were  brought.  At  Maflapa  the  Portuguefe  are 
fettled,  under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Mo¬ 
zambique. 

MONGASA'HA,  ft  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Kairabad. 

MGN'GATZ.  See  Munkacs. 

MONGAU'LT  (Nichols-Hubert  de),  a  man  of  letters, 
.  was  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  entered,  at  an  early  age, 

.  into  the  congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  and 
was  fent  to  ftudy  philofophy  at  Mans.  The  fyftem  then 
taught  in  the  lchools  was  that  of  Ariftotle,  which,  as 
Mongault  could  not  comprehend,  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
rejeft,  and  adopted  that  of  Delcartes,  the  principles  of 
which  he  openly  maintained  in  public  exhibitions.  His 
want  of  health  obliged  him  to  retire,  in  1699,  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Burgundy  at  Paris,  where  he  finilhed  a  tranflation 
of  Herodian,  which  was  publiffied  in  the  following  year. 
In  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  publilhed  the  firft  volume 
of  a  tranflation  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus;  and, 
almoft  immediately  after,  Colbert,  archbifirop  of  Touloufe, 
gave  him  apartments  in  his  palace.  In  a  ffiort  time,  the 
fuperintendant  Foucault,  who  wiffied  for  the  converlation 
and  fervices  of  a  man  of  learning,  prevailed  upon  Mon¬ 
gault  to  relide  with  him,  and  obtained  for  him  admiffion 
into  the  Academy  of  Inicriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In 
X710,  the  duke  of  Orleans  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fon, 
the  duke  of  Chartres.  Of  this  appointment,  Duclos  thus 
fpeaks  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  :  “The  abbe  Mon¬ 
gault,  a  man  of  parts  and  erudition,  a  theologian  who 
thought  freely  on  fubjefls  of  religion,  was  the  preceptor 
of  the  regent’s  fon.  Whether  he  thought  his  pupil  inca¬ 
pable  of  an  enlightened  fyftem  of  morality,  or  was  of 
opinion  that  princes  could  not  be  fubjefted  to  too  power¬ 
ful  reftraints,  he  endeavoured  to  imprefs  his  charge  with 
thole  religious  principles  which  excite  the  greateft  degree 
of  terror.”  The  refult  was,  that  the  young  prince  plunged 
into  the  aufterities  of  monkilh  devotion,  in  which  he  per- 
fifted  to  his  death.  The  abbe’s  fervices,  however,  were 
fo  acceptable -to  the  Orleans  family,  that  feveral  church- 
benefices  and  civil  places  were  conferred  upon  him.  He 
palled  fome  years  of  his  life  under  the  dominion  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  which  made  him  view  every  thing  on  the  dark 
fide ;  but,  when  free  from  this  complaint,  his  converfation 
was  agreeable  and  inftruftive.  His  tranflation  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  6  vols.  was  publilhed  in  1714, 
and  again  in  1738.  It  is  faithful  and  elegant ;  and,  being 
enriched  with  a  number  of  learned  notes,  it  did  equal  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  tafte  and  his  erudition.  The  French  Aca¬ 
demy  admitted  him  as  a  member  in  1718.  He  died  in 
•if 46.,  at  the  age  of  feventy-two.  B elides  liis.traoflatioiis, 
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he  publilhed  two  difiertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inicriptions.  Moreri. 

MONGEL'LA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  near 
Cape  Bardiftan.  Lat.  27.  37.  N. 

MON'GER,  f  [Sax.  a  trader,  from  mangian,  to  trade.] 
A  dealer;  a  feller.  It  is  feldom  or  never  ufed  alone,  or 
otherwife  than  after  the  name  of  any  commodity  to  ex- 
prefs  a  feller  of  that  commodity  ;  as,  a  fijh-monger ;  and 
l’ometimes  a  meddler  in  any  thing ;  as,  a  vAore-monger,  a. 
news-monger.  Dr.  Johnlon. — Lye  makes  a  fimilar  remark; 
overpalfing  the  ufe  of  monger  by  itfelf ;  which  Wicliffe,  I 
think,  fomewhere  ufes  in  the  good  fenfe  of  a  trader,  or 
merchant ;  and  which  Ben  Jonfon  certainly  employs  in 
the  contemptuous  meaning  of  a  low  trader.  Todd. 

This  Chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own, 

A  fliaven  pate!  and  a  right  monger,  y’faith  ! 

This  was  his  plot !  B.  JonJ'un' s  Tale  of  a  Tub . 

MON'GERAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  fifty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Manickpour. 

MONG'HAM  (Great),  a  village  in  Kent,  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Deal.  It  is  a  conftderable  living,  in  the 
gift  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  has  a  fair  on 
the  29th  of  Oftober.  Mongham  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Eadbert  king  of  Kent,  for  a  fupply  of  diet  and  apparel 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  upon  the  diftblution 
of  the  convent  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  it  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Chrift-cliurch,  Canterbury;  they  conveyed  it 
by  leafe  to  John  Fropehunt,  who  fold  it  to  Mr.  Gibbs? 
and  in  the  year  1659  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cray- 
ford ;  which  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  had  re¬ 
ceived  fingular  honours  for  the  many  fervices  they  per¬ 
formed  during  the  difputes  between  the  houfes  of  York, 
and  Lancafter-  There  appears  to  have  been  in  this  parilhs 
a  manfion-houfe  called  Fogg’s  Court,  which  belonged  to, 
and  had  its  name  from,  a  family  of  that  name.  Thomas 
Fogg,  efq.  ferjeant-porter  of  Calais,  was  the  laft  of  that 
name  who  poffefled  it. — Barville  lies  partly  in  this  pariffi, 
and  was  for  fome  centuries  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Cray- 
fords. — Little  Barville,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Great  Bar¬ 
ville,  was  formerly  a  feparate  eftate,  and  for  many  years 
belonged  to  a  family  called  Fix  ;  which  name  it  appears 
they  obtained  from  fome  office  which  they  filled  about 
the  altar,  and  the  utenfils  which  belonged  thereto,  among 
which  the  pix  was  the  moll  confiderable,  as  being  the  con- 
fervatory  of  the  hoft ;  and  fo,  i  pixide  nomen  clietium,  it 
was  joined  to  Great  Barville  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Shoulden  is  a  ftraggling  village  about  half  a  mile  from 
Mongham.  It  is  a  fmall  living  in  the  gift  of  the  arch¬ 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  incumbent  is  commonly 
the  reftor  of  Northbourne  alfo.  The  two  principal  feats, 
or  rather  farms,  are — Cottington-houfe,  the  property  of 
Bethlem  Hofpital ;  and  Hull,  formerly  belonging  to  the  il- 
luftrious  family  of  Ratling,  of  Nonington.  Thomas  de 
Ratling  poflefled  it  in  the  20th  year  of  Edward  III.  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  his  fon,  fir  Richard  de  Rat¬ 
ling.  It  went  from  him  to  John  de  St.  Lawrance,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  who  left  it  to  John  Spicer.  In  the 
21ft  of  Henry  VI.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Brelland, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  fold  it  to  Mr.  Phineux, 
of  Swinkfield.  It  was  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bought  by  George  Monins,  elq.  from 
whom  it  went  to  the  Crayfords,  of  Great  Mongham. 

Three  miles  from  this  place  is  Northbourne-houfe, 
which  was  formerly  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  Kent. 
The  plealure-grounds  and  fertile  meads  around  this  fine 
oldmanfion  confided  of  nearly  thirty  acres,  encompafled 
with  a  wall  which  Hill  remains.  The  gardens  rofe  gradu¬ 
ally  into  divers  terraces,  which  had  been  laid  out  with 
great  art  and  expenfe  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables;  but  are  now  a  forfaken  wildernefs.  A  large 
farm-houfe,  and,  owe  of  the  moft  fpacious  barns  in  this  or 
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any  other  country,  are  the  only  buildings  which  have 
withftood  the  vicillitudes  of  time.  Northbourne  was  given 
to  Chrift-church  in  Canterbury  by  Eadbald  king  of  Kent, 
after  his  return  to  the  Chriltian  faith,  where  it  remained 
till  the  public  diffolution  made  by  Henry  VIII.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  it  to  her  fofter-brother  Saunders,  (fo 
called  becaufe  his  mother  had  been  wet-nurfe  to  the 
queen,)  upon  whofe  deceafe  it  reverted  to  the  crown; 
and  king  James,  upon  afcending  the  ilnglilh  throne, 
granted  it  to  fir  Edward  Sandys,  a  perfon  who  had  per¬ 
formed  him  fome  exemplary  fervices ;  from  him  it  went 
to  his  ion,  colonel  Sandys.  Leland,  in  his  Survey  of  Kent, 
which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  the. relics  of  an  old  ftone  maniion,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  times,  had  been  the  palace  of 
king  Eadbert ;  and  that,  not  many  years  before  he  made 
his  perambulation,  a  wall  was  broken  down,  by  which  a 
little  cell  or  chamber  was  dilcovered,  where  were  found 
the  remains  of  two  children,  who  had  been  immured  in 
that  gloomy  repofitory  for  many  preceding  ages. 

MONG'HAM  (Little),  a  village  about  half  a  mile  eaft 
of  Great  Mongham. 

JVl.ONGHE'IR,  or  Monghyr,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Bahar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges : 
ninety  miles  eaft  of  Patna,  and  forty  eaft  of  Bahar.  This 
town  contains  feveral  good  buildings  in  the  Indian  ftyle, 
and  a  large  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifhin  1763,  and 
is  now  generally  made  a  ftation  for  part  of  the  Englilh 
troops;  the  commander  of  which  has  here  a  handfome 
houfe,  which  was  built  for  his  reception  by  the  munificence 
of  the  late  general  Goddard.  Lat.  25.  25.  N.  Ion.  86.  36.  E. 

A  fmall  river  which  riles  in  the  weft,  and  falls  into  the 
Ganges  oppolite  to  Mongheir;  is  remarkable  for  a. great 
event  which  happened  on  its  banks,  near  the  fmall  town 
of  Gyah,  about  eighty  miles  louth-weft  of  Mongheir; 
the  ill-fated  Shah  Alum,  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Bengal, 
in  1760,  made  a  furrender  of  himfelf  to  the  Englilh  under 
major  Carnac.  He  was  at  that  time  called  Shah  Zacla,  or 
the  Prince,  his  father  Alum  Geer  being  then  alive.  This 
nominal  mogul  was  at  the  head  of  eighty  thoufand  men, 
the  major  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand.  The  affair 
was  called  a  battle,  but  it  was  a  bloodlefs  one.  He  foon 
after  threw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah 
and  Mir  Coflim  ;  and  in  the  event  brought  on  himfelf 
unparalleled  calamities.  Gyah  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayeen 
as  being  a  place  of  great  fandlity,  and  was  named  Birhm 
Geya,  being  confecrated  to  Brahma.  At  this  town  is  a 
very  large  Ficus  religiofa,  with  a  linall  pagoda  or  chapel 
built  under  its  lhade,  with  remnants  of  porcellane  idols, 
mutilated  by  the  Mahometans,  who  take  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  Ihowing  their  contempt  of  the  Hindoo  worlhip. 
Pennant's  View  of  Hindooftan,  vol.  ii. 

MON'GIA,  or  Mu'gia,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  near  the  lea-coaft :  thirty-five  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Compoftella. 

MONGIAR'DIA,  a  town  of  Sardinia:  twenty-three 
miles  north  of  Genoa. 

MONGI'E  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome :  fix  miles  louth-eaft  of  Moire. 

MONGLE'E,  a  town,  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Renapour. 

MONGLEGOAR'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Guntoor:  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Guntoor. 

MONGLETO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rachore. 

MONGOL',  one  of  the  fmall  Phillippine  iflands,  north- 
eaft  of  Malbate.  .Lat.  12.  14.  N.  Ion.  123.  55.  E. 

MONGOLBONG',  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
eaft  of  Malbate.  Lat.  12.. 10.  N.  Ion.  124.  E. 

MONGO'LES,  Monguls,  or  Moguls.  See  Mogul, 
p.  612-18. 

MONGON',  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  near 
Denia. 

MONGON',  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  coaft.  Lat.  9.  30.  S. 
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.  MONGOPUNGO'LE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Meywar:  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Cheitore. 

MONGOU'  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
Lat.  44.  46.  N.  Ion.  125.  28.  E. 

MON'GREL,  adj.  [from  mang,  Sax.  or  mengen,  Ger. 
to  mix.]  Of  a  mixed  breed. — There  is  a  mongrel  diale<5i, 
compofed  of  Italian  and  French,  and  fome  Spanifli  words 
are  alfo  in  it,  which  they  call  Franco.  Howell. 

Ye  mongrel  work  of  heaven,  with  human  lhapes, 

That  have  but  juft  enough  of  fenfe  to  know 

The  mailer’s  voice.  Dryden's  Don  Selaftian. 

His  friendlhips,  Hill  to  few  confin’d, 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind; 

No  tools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed, 

Who  fain  would  pafs  for  lords  indeed.  Swift's  Mifcell. 

MON'GREL,  f.  Any  thing  of  mixed  breed. — His  two 
faculties  of  ferving-man  and  folicitor  fliould  compound 
into  one  mongrel.  Milton's  Colajicrion. 

Bafe,  grovelling,  worthlefs,  wretches ; 

Mongrels  in  faction;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors.  Addifon. 

MONGUIL'LEM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Nogaro,  and  twenty- 
four  weft  of  Condom.  Lat.  43.52.  N.  Ion.  o.  7.  W. 

MONGUIPATA'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Aurungabad:  twentyffour  miles  fouth  of  Au¬ 
rangabad. 

MONGULCO'TE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal : 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Burdwan. 

MONGULHAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal: 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Rungpour. 

MONGUM'MA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund  : 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Rewah. 

MONGULPET'TA,  a  fort  of  Bengal:  thirty  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Burdwan. 

MONGUY'ON,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente:  three 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Montlieu,  and  nine  north-weft  of  La 
Roche  Chalais. 

MONHEGAN',  or  Menhegan,  a  fmall  ifland  near 
the  coaft  of  Maine :  twelve  miles  fouth-eall  of  Pennaquid 
Point. 

MON'HEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  on  the 
Rhine  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Dufleldorp. 

MON'HEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Neuburg;  eighteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Neuburg, 
and  twenty-eight  well  of  Ingoidftadt.  Lat.  48.47.  N.  loin 
ic.  46.  E. 

MONHEURE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  three  miles  well  of  Clairac. 

MO'NI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Engia. 

MO'NI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas : 
eight  miles  north  of  Mecca. 

MO'NIAL,  adj.  [from  monialis,  Lat.]  Solitary ;  living 
alone.  Bailey. 

MONIAN',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Calcutta. 

MONJAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  twelve  miles  w'eit  of  Milhaud. 

MON'IED.  See  Moneyed,  p.  666. 

MONIEGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Concan : 
forty-eight  miles  north  of  Bancout. 

MONIE'H,  one  of  the  fmaller  Hebrides.  Lat.  57.  28.  N. 
Ion.  7.  36.  N. 

MONIE'RA,/  in  botany.  See  Gratiola. 

MON'JES,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Spanifli 
main,  near  the  coaft  of  South  America.  Lat.  12.  N.  Ion. 
70.  40.  W. 

MON'JES,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Mexico.  Lat.  22.  40.  N. 

MONIE'Y,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

MONIKE'DAM,  or  Moniken'dam,  a  feaport  town  of 
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Holland,  fituated  on  the  river  Monick,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Zuyder  See,  with  a  fmall  port.  It  had  a  tenth  voice 
among  the  fmall  cities  of  the  province,  and  was  governed 
by  ah  efcout,  and  twenty-one  council,  out  of  whom  were 
chofen  four  burgo-mafters,  feven  echevins,  and  two  fe- 
cretaries.  In  the  year  1515  the  whole  town  was  burned 
down,  except  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  took  a  confiderable  part  in  a  lea-fight  between  the 
Spanilh  and  Dutch  fleets  in  the  year  1 573,  near  Hoorn,  in 
the  Zuyder  See ;  and  they  prefer ve  in  the  town-houl'e  a 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  taken  from  the 
Spanilh  admiral  by  Cornelius  Dirczen,  a  native  of  Moni- 
kedam,  then  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  It  is  three  miles 
l'outh  of  Edam,  and  nine  north-eaft  of  Amfterdam.  Lat. 
52.  29.  N.  Ion.  4.  52.  E. 

MONIL'IA,  f.  [from  monile,  Lat.  a  necklace,  alluding 
to  the  beaded  appearance  of  the  threads,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feat  of  the  frudlification.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Eflential 
generic  charadler — Stalked  or  dilperfed,  fibrous;  threads 
beaded  or  jointed.  Perfoon  defines  twelve  fpecies  of  this 
minute  but  curious  genus.  They  are  found  on  various 
putrifying  vegetable  lubllances  ;  fometimes  on  the  dung 
of  animals.  The  author  juft  mentioned  difpofes  them  in 
three  fedtions. 

I.  Monilia.  Stalked ;  the  threads  collected  into  a  round  head. 

1.  Monilia  aurea :  vivid  orange  or  golden  colour;  a 
little  Ihorter  in  height  than  the  following  ones  ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  ftrudture  the  fame.  It  is  found  in 
fummer,  thriving  and  happy,  upon  old,  half-putrid,  greafy, 
mufty,  wooden  trenchers,  left  negledled  in  cellars. 

2.  Monilia  fuiphurea.  The  light  colour  of  brimftone 
diftinguiihes  this  fpecies  ;  but  it  turns  fometimes  towards 
the  warmer  tint  of  yellow  ochre.  Rottening  apples  in 
damp  cellars,  and  other  fruit  in  rapjd  decay,  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  birth-place  of  this  fungus;  and  the M’pring 
brings  it  into  life. 

3.  Monilia  rofea  :  pink-colour.  This  feems  to  abide  in 
the  fame  places  with  M.  aurea:  a  little  lefts  fcarce,  and 
larger;  its  tint  between  the  pink  and  the  rofe.  It  is  a 
fummer-plant. 

4.  Monilia  glauca :  fea-green  ;  the.ftalks  wdiite  or 
greenifli  ;  the  caps  a  mixture  of  alh-colour  and  light 
grey.  This  common  fpecies  not  only  thrives  in  damp 
cellars  upon  mouldering  fruit,  but  alfo  upon  the  putref- 
cent  wood  of  fir  and  pine  trees  ;  peculiarly  in  fpring. 
When  examined  with  a  microfcope,  each  minute  indivi¬ 
dual  proves  to  be  a  globofe  head  of  threads,  radiating  in 
every  direction,  and  fupported  by  a  long  flender  ftalk. 
The  texture  is  fo  tender  and  evanefeent,  that  the  plant 
cannot  be  preferved. 

5.  Monilia  penicillus:  cluftered,  lemon-coloured,  per¬ 
manent;  ftalk  downy;  threads  even.  Found  by  Perfoon 
on  the  dung  of  mice,  but  very  rarely.  The  texture  is  du¬ 
rable.  Stalks  rigid,  Ihorter  than  the  former,  their  height 
fcarcely  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  head.  The  threads 
are  fmooth,  not  beaded,  forming  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neric  charadler,  fo  that  Perfoon  juftly  doubts  whether 
this  little  plant  be  properly  referred  to  Monilia.  It  can 
hardly,  however,  be  reduced  to  any  other  known  genus. 

6.  Monilia  pulla  :  ruflet-colour.  It  is  found  in  fimilar 
places  with  M.  aurea  and  rofea  ;  yet  not  often  ;  and,  when 
ever,  in  Auguft. 

The  fix  fpecies  above  mentioned  are  very  fimilar  to 
each  other  in  ftiape,  and  differ  only  in  colour.  They 
fometimes  occur  imperfect,  fquat,  or  feflile,  without  fliape; 
at  other  times  vigorous,  well-figured,  and  boldly  ftalked  ; 
the  ftalk  varying  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fungus. 
The  joints  of  the  fibres  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  cannot  be 
feen  without  the  afliftance  of  ftrongly-magnifying  glafTes. 

7.  Monilia  Candida:  white.  This  is  fmall,  not  inele¬ 
gant,  permanent,  with  a  bold  and  firm  pivot.  It  is  found 
in  the  putrefeent  bark  of  divers  trees ;  fometimes  in  aga¬ 
rics  indurated  through  putrelcency  ;  and  then  they  ba- 
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lanee  gently  upon  a  hair-fhaped  pedicle,  the  fpherical  fliape 
of  their  cap.  Flourifh  in  fummer  and  Auguft. 

II.  Afpergillus.  Caulefcent ;  heads Jiraight,  digitate.  ■ 

8.  Monilia  digitata  :  fmall,  gregarious,  glaucous,  or  of 
a  mixture  of  white  blended  with  afh-colour;  ftalk  Ample, 
thin,  fubarticulated ;  the  heads  or  caps  digitated;  the  di¬ 
gits  diftindfly  articulated,  thicker,  more  or  lefs  thickly 
conjoined,  fometimes  branched.  This  fmall  parafite  ad¬ 
heres  to  decayed  bark,  putrefeent  fungi,  & c.  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn  ;  compofing  greyilh  uneven  tufts,  of  an  ex  ¬ 
tremely  delicate  and  minute  ftrudture. 

III.  Torula.  Difpei'fed,  Jlemlefs ;  threads  irregularly 
Jcaltci-ed,  rnitjly. 

9.  Monilia  antennata:  difperied,  black;  joints  of  the 
threads  ovate.  Common  in  autumn  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  or  on  pales,  which  it  renders  black  in  patches.  In 
fummer  it  is  laid  by  Perfoon  to  be,  in  a  young  ftate,  ten¬ 
der,  more  fcattered,  and  almoft  of  an  olive  colour. 

10.  Monilia  frudtigena  :  a  little  pulverulent;  the  joints 
of  the  threads  oval,  oblong,  cylindrical;  fometimes  con¬ 
tiguous,  at  other  times  divided  by  petioles.  It  lurks  about 
the  fkin  of  unripe  plums,  rottening  in  gardens,  or  on  the 
furface  of  putrid  apples  in  cellars,  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

11.  Monilia  ochroleuca :  globular,  ocliracecus,  filled 
with  radiant  down. 

12.  Monilia  leprofus :  fetaceous ;  heads  radical. 

Such  minute  predudtions  as  this,  muft  neceflarily  be 
liable  to  confufion.  Thofe  who  ftudy  Conferva:,  and  look 
no  further,  would  confider  the  prefent  as  of  that  genus  ; 
Lichenographifts  might  luppofe  it  a  Collema,  deftitute  of 
frudlification,  or  more  probably  a  Lepraria,  confifting  of 
nothing  elfe.  The  patient  obfervers  of  thefe  intricate 
works  of  creation  do  great  fervice  in  coliedfing  them  to¬ 
gether,  even  under  a  confined  or  partial  view  of  the  fub- 
jedf,  for  the  ufie  of  thofe  who  can  conlider  it  on  a  larger 
fcale  ;  becaufe  every  body  cannot  be  lb  laborioully  intent 
on  every  department  of  nature. 

MONILIF'ERA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Osteospermu,m. 

MONIL'IFORM,  aclj.  in  botany;  beaded  like  a  neck¬ 
lace. 

MONIMAS'CA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Cacongo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zaire.  Lat.  5.  55.  S.  Ion.  12.  50.  E. 

MON'IMENT,  f  [ monimento ,  Ital.  monimentum,  or 
monumentum,  Lat.  from  moueo.]  A  memorial ;  a  record: 

That  as  a  facred  fymbole  it  may  dwell 
In  her  fonne’s  flefti,  to  mind  revengement. 

And  be  for  all  chafte  dames  an  endlefs  monimeut.  Spenfer. 

A  mark  ;  a  fuperfeription  ;  an  image  : 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  diftenl 
Into  great  ingoes,  and  to  wedges  fquare; 

Some  in  round  plates  withouten  muniment.  Spenjet . 

MONJOU'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  forty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Hajypour.  Lat.  25.  34.  N.  Ion.  85. 
1 8.  E. 

MONJOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer  :  nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Juliets :  Lat.  50.  37.  N. 
Ion.  6.  1 5.  E. 

To  MON'ISH,  v.  a.  [ moneo ,  Lat.  a  contradlion  of  admo - 
nijh.  Dr.  Johnfon. — It  is  not  a  contraftion,  but  the  Saxon 
verb  mom  an,  monejian  ;  and  is  old  in  our  language; 
probably  in  ufe  before  admonijh.  It  was  written  alfo  mo- 
neft,  as  well  as  moniih.  Todd.]  To  warm  ;  to  couniel  ;  to 
admonilh. — Monijh  him  gently,  which  lhall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  giad  to  go  forward  in  love.  AJ~ 
chains  School majler. 

For  I  you  praie  and  eke  moncjic, 

Nought  to  refufin  our  requelte.  Chaucer . 

Now  worthy  women,  in  this  brJade  Ihort, 

Of  chari te  I  rnonijhe  and  exhorte.  Chaucer . 

MON'ISHER,  f.  An  admonifner ;  a  monitor. 
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MON'ISHMENT,  f.  Admonition  ;  counfel  given-. 
Sherwood. 

MONIS'TIC,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Michigan  in  lat.  44.  14.  N.  Ion.  85.  31.  W. 

MONISTRO'L,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire:  nine¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Le  Puy,  and  thirteen  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Etienne.  Lat.  45.  17.  N.  Ion.  4.  1 3.  E. 

MONI'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  monitio,  Lat.]  Information; 
hint. — We  have  no  vifible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  fuch  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  fucceffive 
light  and  darknefs.  Holder  on  Time. — Inftruction  ;  docu¬ 
ment. — Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  but  to  the  counfels  and  monitions  of  reafon  itfelf. 
L'Eftrange. 

Then,  after  fage  monitions  from  his  friends, 

His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 

He  turns  to  politicks  his  dangerous  wit.  Swift. 

MON'ITIVE,  qdj,  [ monilus ,  Lat.]  Admonitory;  con¬ 
veying  ufeful  inftruftion. — Thefe  evils  are  exemplary  and 
monitive.  Harrow. 

MON'ITOR,  f.  [Lat.]  One  who  warns  of  faults,  or  in¬ 
forms  of  duty;  one  who  gives  ufeful  hints.  It  is  ufed 
of  an  upper  fcholar  in  a  fchool,  cornmiflioned  by  the 
naafter  to  look  to  the  boys  in  his  abfence. — It  was  the 
privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have  thefe  notions  alfo 
firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his  monitor  in  his  bofom,  his 
law  in  his  heart,  and  to  have  fuch  a. confidence  as  might 
be  its  own  cafuift.  South's  Sermons. — The  pains  that  come 
from  the  neceffities  of  nature,  are  monitors  to  us  to  beware 
of  greater  mifchiefs.  Locke. 

MON'ITORY,  a dj.  Conveying  ufeful  inftruftion  ;  giv¬ 
ing  admonition. — Loffes,  milcarriages,  and  difappoint- 
tnents,  are  monitory  and  inftruftive. — L'Eftrange. 

MON'ITORY,  f.  Admonition;  warning. — A  king  of 
Hungary  took  a  bilhop  in  battle,  and  kept  him  prifoner; 
whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church.  Bacon. 

MONITOU',  two  iflands  of  America,  in  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Lat.  44.  55.  N.  Ion.  85.  35.  W. 

MON'ITRESS,  f.  A  female  monitor;  an  inftru£lrefs. 
— Thus  far  our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitrcfs.;  were  I  to 
fay  any  thing  after  her,  my  cafe  would  be  that  of  the  tire- 
fome  actor.  Student. 

MONJU'ICH,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  fituated  on  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  city  of  Barcelona,  with  a  fortrefs 
on  it.  The  name  feems  a  corruption  of  Mons  Jovis,  or 
Mons  Judaicus.  The  face  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
fea  is  acceflible ;  and  the  road  is  very  fteep;  about  half 
way  up  is  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Jews.  The  for¬ 
trefs  has  been  repaired,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  is  too 
large  to  be  well  garrifoned. 

MONJUR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania : 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Kirlhehr. 

MONI'Y,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Bay  of 
Maranhao  in  lat.  2.  40.  S.  Ion.  45.  29.  W. 

MONK,  f.  [monec,  Sax.  monachus,  Lat.  p.oi/a^oc,  Gr. 
lolitary,  from  i^ovoc,  alone.]  One  of  a  religious  community 
bound  by  vows  to  certain  obfervances. — Abdemeleck,  as 
one  weary  of  the  world,  gave  over  all,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  a  folitary  life,  and  became  a  melancholy  Mahometan 
monk.  Rnollcs's  Hiji.  of  the  Turks. 

The  dronifli  monks,  the  fcorn  and  lhame  of  manhood, 
Roufeand  prepare  once  more  to  take  poffeflion, 

And  neftle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  Rowe. 

The  diforder  and  confufion  which  were  occafioned  by 
the  civil  diifenfions  that  took  place  foon  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  perfecutions  infli&ed 
on  fuch  as  adhered  to  this  religion,  were  the  firlt  caules 
that  gave  rife  to  the  monaftic  llate  of  the  Eaft  ;  and,  in 
the  Weft,  the  hoftile  incurlions  of  the  northern  nations, 
together  with  yarious  prejudices,  perfuaded  thofe  who 
loved  tranquillity,  or  afpired  to  the  fancied  fummit  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cloifter.  Thus  Anthony 
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retired  into  the  defert  under  the  perfecution  of  Decius, 
Paul  under  that  of  Aurelian  ;  and  the  difciples  of  thefe 
two  renowned  hermits  multiplied  apace  during  thofe 
of  Dioclefian,  Galerius,  Maximinus,  and  Licinius.  We 
muft,  however,  obferve,  that  this  inftitution  was  chiefly 
introduced  by  the  Egyptians,  men  of  ardent  genius,  in¬ 
habiting  a  country  diftinguifhed  both  by  the  heats  of  its 
climate,  and  the  foreits  with  which  it  abounded,  and 
which  were  well  calculated  to  afford  a-  fhelter  to  thefe 
folitaries.  We  may  moreover  remark,  that  their  chief 
aufterities  nonfilled  only  in  a  conftant  perfeverance  in  one 
regular  and  uniform  way  of  life  ;  and  that  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  extravagant  practices  of  piety  which 
were  obferved  by  the  Syrian  monks.  To  whatever  mo¬ 
tives  we  aferibe  this  infatuation  of  the  firft  anchorets, . 
whether  political  or  religious  ;  certain  it  is  that  their 
numbers  were  great  beyond  conception.  In  Egypt  alone, 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  above- 
feventy-fix  thoufand  of  thefe  folitaries  :  and  Caftian 
Ipeaks  of  a  city  called  Oxyrincus,  in  which  there  were 
ten  thoufand  virgins,  and  twenty  thoufand  monks,  liv¬ 
ing  together  under  the  fame  rules,  and  obferving  the 
fame  difeipline. 

The  lives  of  thefe  ancient  reclufes  were  fo  auftere, 
that  Benedict,  who  wrote  his  monaftic  rule  in  530,  pre¬ 
tends  by  no  means  to  give  it  as  a  model  of  perfection, 
but  only  as  a  mere  introduction  to  a  perfeCt  life,  inferior 
by  far  to  what  was  praCtifed  in  former  ages.  The  idea 
which  now'  began  to  be  formed  of  a  virtuous  Chriftian, 
reprefented  him  as  a  mere  paffive  being,  whole  thoughts 
were  folely  to  be  employed  on  Heaven,  and  whofe  duty 
it  was  not  only  to  renounce  this  world  with  all  its  vices 
and  its  follies,  but  even  its  molt  rational  comforts  and 
enjoyments.  This  evidently  appears  from  the  writings 
of  all  who  have  treated  on  a  religious  life.  W  lien  once 
a  perfon  has  impreffed  his  mind  with. an  idea  that  the  life, 
of  a  Chriftian  Ihould  be  a  life  of  rigour  and  felf-denial,  in 
this  literal  fenfe,  he  is  eafily  induced  to  abandon  a  world 
which  can  afford  him  no  enjoyment ;  and  buries  himfelf 
in  the  gloomy  receffes  of  a  convent,  to  praCtife  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  which  elfewhere  would  inevitably  expofe  him  to 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

A  Latin  poet  of  the  5th  century  (Rutilius)  thus  de- 
feribes  the  monks  of  the  illand  of  Capraria.  “  The  whole 
illand,”  fays  he,  “  is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men  who 
fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themfelves  monks,  or  foli¬ 
taries,  becaufe  they  choofe  to  live  without  any  witneffes 
of  their  aCtions.  They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  them  ;  and,  left  they  Ihould  be 
miferable,  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary  wretchednefs. 
How  ablurd  is  their  choice ;  how  perverfe  their  under- 
ftandings,  to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  fup  • 
port  the  bleflings,  of  the  human  condition  !  Either  this 
melancholy  madnefs  is  the  efteCl  of  difeafe,  or  elfe  the 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt  urges  thefe  unhappy  men  to  exer- 
cjfe  on  their  bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on 

fugitive  flaves  by  the  hand  of  juftice.” 

The  fermentation  which  was  occafioned  in  weak  minds, 
prone  to  novelty  and  enthufiafm,  by  the  recital  of  the 
virtues  of  thefe  folitaries,  was  of  great  afliftance  to  thofe 
lavage  colonies,  and  added  daily  to  their  numbers  whole 
crowds  of  infatuated  votaries.  Silence,  fubmiflion,  and 
contemplation,  were  the  occupation  of  their  lives.  The 
moft  innocent  propenfities  of  nature  were  efteemed  highly 
criminal;  and  it  was  imagined  a  duty  to  enervate  the 
body,  in  order  to  invigorate  the  faculties  of  the  foul. 
Their  days  were  devoted  to  tears,  and  the  ingenious  art 
of  torturing  their  bodies  in  various  manners  :  and  they 
forgot  that,  if  the  apoftle  taught  that  we  Ihould  mourn 
with  thofe  who  are  in  grief,  he  alfo  advifes  us  to  rejoice 
with  thofe  who  rejoice.  Rom.  xii.  15.  This  however 
could  not  be  praflifed  by  men  whofe  bodies  were  ema¬ 
ciated  by  conftant  falling,  and  want  of  fleep  ;  who,  from 
a  defire  of  pleafing  Heaven,  were  bound  in  iron  chains, 
or  tortured  by  the  points  of  needles,  which  from  the 
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fame  good  motives  they  often  inferted  in  the  hair-fhirts 
which  they  wore  next  to  their  fleffi.  We  fee  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  lives,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  dif- 
covering  daily  new  arts  of  torture,  and  in  exhibiting  fuel! 
outrageous  efforts  of  intemperate  zeal  as  can  fcarcely  be 
credited.  Thus  Macarius  of  Alexandria  went  in  difguife 
to  Tabenna,  where  he  praffifed  fuch  extraordiiiary  au- 
flerities,  that  the  children  of  Pacomius  grew  jealous  of 
their  unknown  gueft,  and  obliged  their  father  to  difmifs 
him  from  their  community.  Whoever  petitioned  to  be 
admitted  a  fellow-lufferer  with  thefe  mifguided  enthuli- 
afts,  was  previoufly  obliged  to  give  the  molt  fignal  proofs 
that  he  had  abfolutely  vanquifhed  all  the  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity;  and  they  imagined  that  they  did  an  honour  to 
the  Deity,  by  disfiguring  the  inoft  excellent  piece  of  his 
workman  fhip. 

Notwithftanding  this,  if  we  may  believe  St.  Jerom, 
Bafil,  Athanafius,  and  other  panegyrifts,  who  have  cele¬ 
brated  the  virtues  of  thefe  folitaries,  all  nature  was  fub- 
jeft  to  their  power:  and  upon  the  moft  trivial  occafifons, 
frequently  without  even  the  lead:  pretence  of  utility,  its 
moll  invariable  laws  were  l'ufpended  or  broken  through 
as  thefe  holy  men  thought  proper  to  direft.  Their  mi¬ 
racles  were  greater  far  than  thofe  afcribed  by  the  evan- 
gelifts  to  the  firft  planters  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  or  even 
to  Chrift  himfelf.  So  Macarius  reftored  fight  to  a  little 
blind  hyena,  whofe  dam,  on  the  following  day,  grateful 
for  the  benefit  received,  prefented  the  faint  with  the  fkin 
of  a  fheep  wdiich  the  had  devoured,  to  make  him  a  com¬ 
fortable  garment.  This  he  for  fome  time  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  of,  becaufe,  as  he  argued  wfith  the  beaft,  it  mull:  have 
been  procured  by  Health,  as  fhe  polfeffed  no  flocks  of  her 
own  ;  nor  would  he  after  all  receive  her  offering  till  (lie 
had  folemnly  engaged  never  more  to  Heal  from  a  poor 
man.  Theodoret  relates,  that  St.  James  of  Nifibis,  pair¬ 
ing  by  a  fountain  where  fome  young  women  were  waffling 
their  linen  ;  becaufe  their  heads  were  uncovered,  and 
their  clothes  tucked  up,  curfed  both  the  fountain  and  the 
imprudent  maids  :  in  confequence  of  which  the  fountain 
vanifhed,  and  the  jetty  locks  of  the  young  damfels  in-- 
ftantly  became  white  as  fnow.  Rufinus  tells  us,  that 
when  Paul  the  Simple  once  found  a  difficulty  in  expelling 
a  devil  from  a  paflefled  perfon,  he  threatened  that,  if  he 
did  not  immediately  depart,  he  would  never  eat  again  : 
upon  which,  fays  he,  as  if  God  was  unwilling  to  difpleafe 
a  perfon  fo  dear  to  him,  the  devil  was  forced  inftantly  to 
abandon  his  hold.  St.  Abraham  was  once  infulted  by  the 
devil,  who  to  diftrefs  him  endeavoured,  while  he  was  at 
dinner,  to  overturn  the  pitcher  that  contained  his  drink  : 
but  the  faint,  more  adroit  than  Satan,  fupported  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  with  his  hand  till  he  had  finifhed  his  meal, 
that  the  adverfary’s  contrivances  proved  all  abortive. 
As  for  the  monkey-tricks  which  the  devils  played  with 
Pacomius  and  others  to  excite  their  laughter,  or  the 
ridiculous  figures  they  affumed,  and  which  we  read  fo 
much  of  in  the  hiftories  of  thefe  ages,  they  are  really  en¬ 
tertaining,  as  well  as  the  temptations  and  battles  of  St. 
Anthony  ;  and,  as  Gibbon  fomewhere  obferves,  thefe 
relations  want  nothing  but  truth  and  common  fenfe. 

We  cannot  obierve,  without  a  mixture  of  furprife  and 
indignation,  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  many  legends 
equally  abfurd  are  Hill  retained  in  the  Breviaries  or  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Books  actually  uled  by  the  clergy  in  Roman- 
catholic  countries.  That  we  may  not  be  acculed  of  ad¬ 
vancing  this  without  fufficient  warrant,  we  fhall  feledf  a 
few  examples,  from  many  others  equally  exceptionable 
and  romantic. — When  the  difciples  of  St.  Felix  Valefius 
upon  a  certain  occafion  overflept  themfelves,  and  did  not 
rile  to  matins  at  midnight  on  the  vigil  of  the  nativity  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Felix,  upon  his  going  into  the  choir, 
found  the  Virgin  Mother  accompanied  with  other  faints 
from  Heaven,  all  drefl’ed  in  the  habit  peculiar  to  his  order, 
fitting  in  the  flails  ready  to  ling  the  office  :  upon  which 
he  devoutly  joined  them  ;  and,  the  Virgin  fupplying  the 
place  of  prcecentor,  they  performed  together  the  whole 
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night- fervice  in  due  form  and  ceremony. — The  love  which 
St.  Philip  Neri  bore  to  Almighty  God  was  fo  exceffive, 
that  there  was  not  place  fufficient  in  his  body  for  his  heart 
to  aft  in  :  hence  it  was  obliged  to  force  up  and  break  two 
of  his  ribs,  in  order  to  expand  his  breaft. — St.  Odo,  for¬ 
getting  once  to  eat  up  the  crumbs  of  bread  which  he  left 
at  dinner,  took  them  in  his  cowl-fleeve,  and  went  to  his 
abbot  to  beg  pardon  for  this  omiffion.  When  he  un¬ 
folded  his  lleeve,  behold,  they  were  all  found  changed 
into  pearls,  which  the  fuperior  immediately  ordered  to 
be  fewed  on  the  facred  veftment. — St.  Lawrence,  arcli- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  being  about  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  church  ;  but 
St.  Peter  came  in  the  night-time,  and  whipped  him  very 
feverely.— Jefus  Chrift  once  declared,  that  he  could  not 
any  where  be  found  on  earth  more  readily  than  in  the 
blefled  facrament  of  the  altar,  and,  next  to  that,  in  the 
heart  of  his  beloved  St.  Gertrude.  This  faint  died  ra¬ 
ther  of  love  than  any  difeafe  ;  and  Chrift,  appearing  to 
her  himfelf,  together  with  his  holy  mother,  St.  John,  and 
a  company  of  virgins,  took  up  her  loul  to  Heaven  :  but 
firft,  by  a  wonderful  unfolding  or  expanfion  of  his  breaft, 
he  carefully  inclofed  it  in  his  facred  heart. — Sc.  Bonaveu- 
ture  relates,  that  a  crucified  ferapbim,  faftened  to  a  crofs 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  blefled  Saviour  was,  appeared 
upon  a  certain  occafion  to  St.  Francis,  and  difcourfed 
fome  time  with  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  When  the’ 
angel  vanifhed  out  of  fight,  the  faint  found  himfelf 
marked  with  an  impreffion  of  our  Saviour’s  wounds  in 
his  hands  and  feet,  the  heads  of  the  nails  appearing  on 
one  fide,  and  the  points  on  the  other.  In  his  breaft  he 
had  a  red  fear  or  wound,  which  often  pouring  forth  his 
facred  blood  covered  his  drawers  and  tunic  with  ftains. 
He  calls  this  rem  admirabilem,  “  an  extraordinary  wonder,” 
et  tantopere  tejiatum,  “  yet  fully  attefted.”  A  feaft  infti- 
tuted  in  remembrance  of  this  miracle  is  held  forth  urbi  ei 
orbi,  that  is,  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  divine  office  over 
the  whole  Catholic  church. — St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  and 
St.  Catharine  de  Ricciis  are  both  laid  to  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  an  impreffion  of  the  feme  facred  ftigmates  ; 
although  with  refpeff  to  the  former  this  is  denied  by  the 
Francifans,  who  reject  the  preteniions  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  aflert  that  this  privilege  was  never  granted  to  any’ 
but  to  their  holy  patriarch.  This  difpute  was  carried  on 
with  great  warmth ;  and  pope  Sixtus  IV.  who  had  been  a 
cordelier  before  his  promotion,  at  length  forbade  the 
miraculous  ftigmates  to  be  reprefented  in  any  pictures 
of  St.  Catharine  which  might  be  drawn  in  after-ages. 
Thefe  two  faints  are  likewile  remarkable  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  Chrift  an  impreffion  of  a  wedding-ring,  in 
token  of  their  efpoulals  to  him.  Of  the  latter  it  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  that  Jhpernorum  charif- 
matum  copia  fingularis  in  ea  enituit,  annulo  defponfittiouis, 
JacriJque Jtigmatibus,  qua  non  jemel  j'pedtanda  Ji  exkibuenmt, 
acceptis. — The  face  of  St.  Rofa  of  Lima,  when  the  was  an 
infant,  was  once  changed,  in  a  moft  wonderful  manner, 
into  the  fhape  and  figure  of  a  rofe  :  and  at  five  years  of 
age,  file  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity. — Other  fimi- 
larfiflions,  which  may  by  many  be  efteemed  to  border  on 
blafphemy,  are  related- in  the  offices  of  Sts.  Columban, 
Barbara,  Andrew,  Avelinus,  John  a  Cruce,  Bridget, 
Simon  Stock,  Cuthbert,  Alexius,  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
Edmund,  Therefa,  Benedift,  &c.  And  it  muff  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  thefe  pious  ftories  are  not  collected  from 
antiquated  legends  written  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  but  from  the  otfice-bnohs  now  in  vfe,  which 
the  fecular  or  regular  clergy  abroad  are  daily  obliged  to 
recite. 

To  return. — Another  kind  of  apparition  with  which 
the  poor  monks  were  often  frightened,  we  can  eafily 
believe  gave  them  really  fome  dilturbance,  Thefe  were 
the  fpeftres  which  haunted  them  under  the  figures  of 
beautiful  damfels.  Without  fuppofmg  any  intervention 
of  the  devil,  it  may  eafily  be  credited  that  luch-like  phan¬ 
toms  did  indeed  frequently  harafs  them.  As  they  were 
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ever  cautioned  again  ft  the  protended  wiles  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  fex,  and  therefore  not  only  ftudioufly  avoided 
their  company,  but  were  under  perpetual  apprehenfions 
of  admitting  them  even  into  their  thoughts ;  we  cannot 
wonder  that  thefe  ftruggles  fhould  produce  a  contrary 
effeft,  and  frequently  recall  to  their  troubled  and  dif- 
tempered  minds  the  very  reprefentations  they  ib  much 
dreaded,  or  which  they  were  I’o  ftudious  to  obliterate. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  thefe  were  harmlefs  and  inoffen- 
live  men,  when  compared  to  thofe  who  fucceeded  them 
in  after-ages ;  who,  under  one  pretext  or  other,  often 
committed  the  greateft  outrages  in  fociety,  and  fpread  a 
ipirit  of  univerfal  difcord  both  in  church  and  ftate.  Their 
ambition,  or  unenlightened  zeal,  fometimes  carried  them 
to  the  greateft  extremities.  For  the  aufterities  of  re¬ 
ligious  retirement  infpire,  at  belt,  but  an  inflexible 
haughty  virtue  ;  and,  .under  the  fanCtion  of  religion, 
every  molt  unwarrantable  attempt  has,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  been  deemed  lawful  and  meritorious.  So  we  fee 
that  even  the  great  and  virtuous  Chryfoftom  was  prompt¬ 
ed,  by  this  intemperate  Ipirit,  to  violate  the  molt  lacred 
laws  of  lociety,  when  in  his  homilies  he  gave  fcope  to 
fuch  outrageous  invebtives  againft  his  fovereign,  whom, 
though  ever  fo  blameable,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  re- 
fpefted.  The  conduft  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  has  been 
greatly  cenfured  on  this  occafion  :  but  what  will  ever  be 
confidered  by  the  unprejudiced  as  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  moderation  in  this  defpotic  princefs,  is,  that 
Ihe  treated  this  afiuming  prelate  with  much  indulgence, 
after  he  had  laid  in  one  of  his  declamations  to  the  people 
of  Antioch,  ever  ripe  for  fedition,  “Yes,  Jezabel  ftill 
lives  :  Hie  perfecutes  Elias.  Herodias  again  demands  the 
head  of  John.”  Thefe  were  the  effects  of  the  rigid  max¬ 
ims  imbided  in  folitude,  even  upon  the  greateft  men. 
In  others,  who  with  the  fame  prejudices  had  ftronger 
paflions,  or  lefts  virtue  to  counteract  their  influence,  they 
were  productive  of  far  greater  evils.  During  the  religious 
difptites  that  for  fo  many  years  afflicted  the  Chriftiari 
Church,  the  Eutichian  monks  made  Syria  a  fcene  of  de- 
ftolation  and  rapine.  In  the  affairs  of  Athanafius,  and 
Cyril,  when  the  animofities  which  fubflfted  amongll  the 
Chriftians,  and  the  tragic  fcenes  occafioned  by  dil'putes 
on  fpeculative  and  metaphylical  points,  threw  the  whole 
world  into  confuflon,  the  monks  alfo  afted  a  very  con- 
ftpicuous  part.  In  after-ages,  thofe  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  were  as  turbulent  as  their  predeceiiors  had  been 
in  Thebais  and  Syria.  Dominic  with  two  Francifcans, 
under  pretext  of  zeal,  headed  an  army  of  fanatics  againft 
the  inoffenfive  Waldenfes,  whom  they  inhumanly  burnt 
or  llaughtered  to  procure  their  eternal  falvation  :  and  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  pope’s  legate,  was  named  generalif- 
iimo  of  the  army  which  mafl'acred  fo  many  thoufands  of 
the  Albigenles; 

The  abbot  of  Citeaux  was,  however,  not  the  only 
blcod-thirfty  zealot  who  took  an  aftive  part  in  thefe  in¬ 
human  fcenes  ;  for  the  baneful  influence  of  the  doCtrines 
and  example  of  fuch-like  apoftles  of  fanaticifm  quickly 
fpread  through  every  rank  of  men.  The  archbifhops  of 
Rheims,  Bordeaux,  Sens,  and  Rouen;  the  bilhops  of 
Autun,  Clermont,  Nevers,  Bayeux,  Limoges,  Lilieux, 
and  Chartres,  as  w'ell  as  jnany  other  ecclefialtics,  headed 
their  refpedtive  corps,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord. 
At  Carcafione  they  threw  four  hundred  of  thefe  heretics 
into  the  flames  ;  and,  when  they  had  taken  Beziers,  into 
which  many  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  were  fled,  they 
cruelly  mafl'acred  above  lixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  with¬ 
out  diftinftion  of  age  or  fex,  and  afterwards  pillaged  and 
let  fire  to  the  city.  Seven  thoufand  perfons,  fays  pere 
Benoit,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Magdalen  : 
-as  foon  as  this  was  perceived,  they  were  fuddenly  attacked 
by  thefe  Jaw1  lefts  cruftaders,  who  committed  fuch  a  (laugh¬ 
ter  amongft  them,  that  not  a  tingle  perfon  efcaped.  The 
famq  fevern'es  were  every-where  exercifed  by  thefe  de¬ 
luded  bigots,  who  not  only  condemned  to  the  flames 
•every  unfortunate  wretch  who  was  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
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into  their  hands ;  but-moreover  ordered  all  the  bodies  of 
fuch  of  thefe  heretics,  who  had  been  buried  in  confecrated 
ground,  to  be  dug  up  and  reduced  to  afhes.  The  Wal- 
denfes  in  France,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Piedmont,  &c.  met 
nearly  with  the  fame  cruel  fate.  Louis  XII.  in  his  way 
to  Italy,  attacked  them  in  one  of  their  retreats  called. 
Vaipulta,  where  he  made  fo  horrible  a  daughter  of  them, 
that,  in  memory  of  this  glorious  achievement,  he  ordered 
the  place  afterwards  to  be  called  Vcd-LouiJ'e.  It  is  im- 
pofiible  to  read  without  fhuddering  the  barbarous  feve- 
ri ties  exercifed  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  by  the  baron  of 
Opede,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  the 
advocate-general  Guerin.  They  fet  fire  to  the  towns  of 
Cabrieres  and  Merindol,  and  deftroyed  their  inhabitants 
with  every  thing  they  pofiefl'ed.  There  remained  in  Ca¬ 
brieres  but  fixty  men  and  thirty  women,  who  furrendered 
themfelves  under  promife  that  their  lives  fhould  be  fpared  ; 
but,  as  foon  as  they  were  in  the  power  of  thefe  fanatics, 
they  were  all  put  to  the  fword.  Several  women  who  had 
retreated  to  a  church,  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
fandtuary,  fhut  up  in  a  barn,  and  conlumed  by  fire.  In 
fine,  in  their  religious  progrefs  they  utterly  deftroyed 
forty-four  villages,  befides  three  hundred  feats  of  private 
gentlemen,  and  purfued  the  unhappy  fugitives  with  fuch 
unrelenting  animofity,  that  the  whole  face  of  that  flou- 
rifhing  and  populous  country  was  ftrewed  with  carcafes, 
and  reduced  to  an  hideous  folitude,  a  fcene  of  horror  and 
defolation.  Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum! 

Such  were  the  difmal  effefts  of  fanatic  zeal,  which,  when, 
once  efcaped  from  the  cloifter,  where  it  had  been  f» 
deeply  imbibed,  fet  the  whole  world  in  flames.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  this  fpirit  did  not 
univerfally  prevail.  In  the  fifth  age,  when  the  Roman 
empire  was  diftrafted  by  internal  diviflons,  and  over-run 
by  the  incurfions  of  barbarous  nations,  Benedidf,  a  young 
man  of  good  family  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  opened  an 
afylum  to  fuch  as  were  defirous  to  flee  from  thefe  fcenes- 
of  tumult,  and  retire  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
To  thefe  he  prefcribed  a  rule  remarkable  for  its  huma¬ 
nity  and  moderation.  Their  table  was  frugal ;  but  their 
food  was  wholefome,  and  in  fufficient  quantity.  He  even, 
indulged  them  a  certain  portion  of  wine,  and  fruit  in  its 
proper  feafon.  Their  habit  was  decent  and  cleanly.  The 
nofturnal  prayers  which  he  appointed  had  nothing  un-. 
reafonably  levere  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy,  where  it 
was  ufual  for  all  to  take  a  portion  of  their  daily  repofe 
during  the  meridian  heats.  Obedience  he  recommended, 
becaufe  it  is  the  balls  of  all  fociety,  without  which  no 
fubordination  can  be  preferved  :  but  poverty  and  chaftity 
are  rather  propofed  as  virtues  to  be  acquired,  than  as 
vows  which  were  irrevocable,  fuch  as  they  have  fince 
been  introduced  in  many  religious  orders.  If  his  dil- 
ciples  abandoned  his  inftitute,  and  again  petitioned  to 
be  admitted,  he  commands  them  to  be  received;  and 
the  only  punifliment  to  which  he  makes  them  fubjeft, 
is  to  place  them  in  the  loweft  rank  of  the  community. 
He  forbids  them  to  pofl'efs  any  thing  in  private,  becaufe 
this  would  naturally  have  been  productive  of  diflenfions. 
He  would  have  them  conftantly  employed  in  manual 
labour,  to  withdraw  them,  from  the  idle  fpeculations 
which  occupied  the  Afiatic  folitaries  :  nor  was  their  work 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  light  and  ealy  ;  but 
fuch  as  was  to  prove  oFefi'ential  ufe  to  fociety,  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  forefts,  cleanling  uncultivated  lands,  and 
the  like  exertions  of  toil  and  induftry.  In  fltort,  the 
rule  of  this  worthy  patriarch  breathes  throughout  a 
fpirit  of  meeknefs,  dilcretion,  and  philanthropy  :  and 
his  ftatutes  form  a  moft  excellent  code  of  laws,  which  are 
always  necefiary  where  a  multitude  of  men  are  aftembled 
into  a  fociety,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which  would 
otherwife  foon  be  occafioned  by  ambition,  felf-love,  or 
other  more  deftruCtive  paflions. 

But  every  human  inftitution  is  fubjeCt  to  decline:  and 
in  every  aifociation  where  the  ientiments  of  nature  are 
counteracted  by  the  l'everity  of  the  difcipline  enjoined, 
3  and 
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an <5  tlie  individuals  are  freed  from  thofe  diftra£lions  which 
are  caufed  hy  the  pleafures  and  occupations  of  a  fecular 
life,  it  icon  degenerates  from  its  original  fpirit.  Hence 
the  great  ideas  thefe  monks  had  framed  of  the  excellence 
of  their  Hate  filled  them  with  pride  :  they  gradually 
began  to  dogmatife,  and  form  variety  of  caballing  parties  ; 
and  their  very  induftry,  which  made  them  opulent,  ren¬ 
dered  them  alfo  ambitious.  The  true  objedl  of  their 
legiflators  was  to  provide  a  calm  retreat  for  the  children 
6f  peace  amidft  the  general  diforders  of  fociety ;  to  afford 
them  means  of  fecuring  their  innocence  againlt  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  a  depraved  world  ;  or  to  give  repentant  tinners 
an  opportunity  of  repairing,  in  a  riper  age,  the  follies  of 
an  irregular  youth.  But,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  great  relaxations  were  brought  in;  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fchemes  of  thefe  pious  founders  were  totally  fub- 
verted.  Manual  labour  began  to  be  negledled  and  de- 
fpifed ;  long  vocal  prayers  were  lubftituted  in  its  Head; 
and  the  wile  inftitutes  of  Benedict  were  let  afide  under 
the  notion  of  embracing  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of  life.  A 
iiew  diftin&ion  between  choir-religious  and  lay-brothers 
was,  in  the  eleventh  age,  introduced  in  the  monaltery  of 
Vallombrofa  ;  and  this  has  ever  been  a  plenteous  fource 
of  fadlion  and  difagreement.  The  privileges,  immunities, 
and  donations,  which  were  bellowed  by  kings  and  empe¬ 
rors  on  various  orders,  overthrew  the  very  elfence  of  the 
inftitute.  In  an  abbey  of  twenty  or  thirty  monks,  who 
together  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  betides  lands  and  houles  all  untaxed,  each 
particular  member  began  to  plume  liimfelf  with  the  idea 
of  being  a  co-proprietor  of  thefe  coniiderable  revenues  : 
the  conlequence  of  which  generally  was,  that  he  fought 
to  be  nourilhed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  in  at  leall  as  fump- 
tuous  a  manner  as  he  fuppofed  the  convent  could  afford. 
Hence  the  diet,  even  where  flelh-meats  were  entirely  pro¬ 
hibited,  was  delicate  and  expentive  ;  their  drel's  was  line 
and  coflly  ;  and  their  apartments  were  furnilhed  with 
every  convenience,  and  many  luxuries.  Abbots  would 
not  ltir  abroad  without  the  retinue  of  princes ;  and  were 
conlidered,  within  the  preempts  of  their  jurifdidlion,  as 
fo  many  abfolute  fovereigns  ;  and  we  read,  that,  about 
the  year  1301,  Ralph,  the  abbot  of  St.  Augultine’s,  ex¬ 
pended  3000I.  when  he  gave  a  repall  at  his  inltalla- 
tion ;  we  read  alfo,  in  authentic  documents,  of  monks 
•complaining  againll  their  abbots  for  depriving  them  of 
three  out  of  thirteen  dilhes  they  were  accultomed  to  have 
at  each  meal ;  of  others  partaking  of  feventeen  dilhes 
conllantly,  all  of  which  were  drefTed  with  fpices  and  rich 
fauces  ;  of  400I.  being  paid  for  almond-milk  for  the 
ufe  of  thefe  lelf-mortifying  brethren  on  fiih-days  ;  and 
of  an  archbilhop  (Neville)  who  had,  among  other  dain¬ 
ties,  at  one  of  his  fealls,  a  thouland  of  thole  Beautiful 
birds  of  the  heron  kind,  called  egrette,  ierved  at  his 
table,  fince  which  they  are  become  fo  l'carce  in  this 
kingdom,  that  he  may  be  jultly  charged  vvith  having  al- 
moll  deltroyed  the  whole  fpecies  at  one  meal.  Thefe  l’en- 
iiial  enormities  are  not  however  to  be  conlidered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  confined  to  England  ;  for  on  the  continent  they 
appear  to  have  been  even  more  prevalent ;  and  we  read 
with  equal  horror  and  difgull  of  a  favourite  preacher  in 
France,  who  to  excefiive  epicureanifm  fuperadded  the 
impious  prophanenel's  of  reading  from  the  pulpit  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  pheafants,  partridges,  and  ortolans,  that 
the  clergy  alone  would  eat  them,  “  fo  that,  being  incor¬ 
porated  with  their  glorious  bodies,  they  might  be  railed 
to  heaven,  and  not  go  with  infamous  devourers  to  the 
infernal  regions.” 

When  we  contiderthe  fplendourand  comforts  enjoyed 
in  thefe  religious  congregations,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
what  we  find  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Benedifitine 
Order,  by  a  Spanilh  writer,  viz.  that  it  had  in  its  bol'om 
47,000  abbeys,  14,000  priories,  and  1 5,000  convents  of 
women  ;  that  it  had  been  embraced  by  40  popes,  100  car¬ 
dinals,  50  patriarchs,  1600  archbilhops,  4600  bilhops,  12 
emprelfes,  41  queens,  and  3600  canonifed  faints.  We  may 
Vo b.  XV,  No.  1075. 
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however  allow  that  thefe  were,  in  fome  degree,  but  the 
pious  exaggerations  difilated  by  the  efprit  de  corps  fo 
deeply  engraven  in  fome  of  the  children  of  Benedifil. 
From  this  alfo  frequently  arofe  various  jealoufies  and 
quarrels  about  their  founders,  or  fuch  other  l'ubjefils  as 
were  fuppofed,  by  their  piety  or  erudition,  to  have  re- 
flefled  particular  honour  on  their  refpe&ive  bodies ; 
which  proceeded  fo  far,  that  Cajetan,  a  Benedifitine  abbot 
in  the  diocefe  of  Pilloia  in  Tufcany,  about  1650,  more 
full  of  zeal  than  fcience,  maintained,  in  his  writings,  that 
Ignatius -of  Loyola,  Francis  of  Aflyfium,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Jefuit,  Friar,  and  Dominican,  were  all  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  of  this  monopolifer  of 
faints  that  cardinal  Cobelucci  humouroully  faid,  that  he 
was  greatly  afraid  he  would  foon  difeover  St.  Peter  him- 
felf  to  have  been  a  Benedifiline. 

The  phrenzy  of  erefting,  perpetually,  new  orders  of 
various  denominations,  obliged  the  council  of  Lateran, 
in  1215,  to  forbid  the  ellablilhment  of  anymore  ;  but  this 
lalutary  law  was  fo  little  minded,  that,  fhortly  after,  feve- 
ral  wereinllituted  with  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  fee 
of  Rome.  St.  Bafil,  in  his  rule,  would  not  allow,  in  the 
fame  town,  of  two  different  houfes  even  of  the  fame  in- 
llitute,  for  fear  of  quarrels  and  diffeniions  ;  and  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Lateran  was  fixty  years  after  renewed  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Lyons.  But  ambitious  zeal  and  importunity  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  the  13th 
century,  wherein  fo  many  new  orders  were  admitted;  and 
fufficient  reafons  were  always  found  to  negleiit  the  poli- 
tive  determinations  of  thefe  affemblies. 

The  Mendicants,  more  dependant  on  the  fee  of  Roms 
than  others,  were  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  attached  to 
it ;  though  the  bull  for  the  fupprefiion  of  the  Jeftpts,  iji 
1 773,  acknowledges,  only  in  general  terms,  that  it  owes 
to  the  religious  orders  its  dignity  and  fplendour.  Hence 
it  is  natural  that  the  popes  lhould,  at  all  times,  have  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  in  favour  of  them,  as  in  fa£l  we  find  ha* 
always  been  the  cafe.  Thus  they  have  reciprocally  ferved 
to  fupport  each  other ;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  chief 
motive  why  the  different  inftitutes  of  Francifcans,  not- 
withllanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  councils,  were  fo- 
lemnly  approved  ;  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Dominicans# 
Capuchins,  &c.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  all  the  fupe- 
riors  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  obliged  to  refide  at 
Rome.  Innocent  III.  objefted,  indeed,  at  firft,  to  the 
fcheme  of  Francis,  when  he  applied  to  have  his  new  in- 
llitute  approved  ;  till  the  cardinal  of  St.  Paul,  bilhop  of 
Sabina,  told  him,  that,  if  he  rejedted  the  petition  of  that 
poor  man,  he  mull  be  cautious,  left,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
rejedled  the  Golpel  itfelf.  But,  fays  Fleury,  thefe  good 
men  had  neither  of  them  conlidered  the  text  of  the  apoltle 
upon  which  the  whole  of  their  petition  relied,  Poff'eJ's  nei¬ 
ther  gold  norfdver;  which  evidently  had  no  other  mean¬ 
ing,  than  that  the  difciples  were  not  to  draw  any  pecu¬ 
niary  advantages  from  the  gift  which  they  had  received 
of  working  miracles,  beyond  the  mere  neceffarics  of  life  ; 
as  il  Chrilt  had  laid  :  “  Gratuitoully  difpenfe  what  you 
have  gratuitoully  received  ;  and  reft  allured,  that  thole  to 
whom  you  fliall  have  reftored  health  or  life  will  never 
fuller  you  to  be  in  want.”  This  is,  to  be  lure,  the  real 
fenl'e  of  the  pa  flag, e  ;  and  it  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
world  was  obliged  to  feed  thole  fwarms  of  mendicant* 
who  neither  could  work  miracles,  nor  produce  any  other 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  million.  Theapollle  leems  to 
have  forefeen  thefe  abufes,  when  he  lays  to  the  Thellalo- 
njans,  “  Even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  command¬ 
ed  you,  that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  lhould  he  eats 
for  we  hear  that  there  are  fome  who  walk  among  you  dif- 
orderly,  not  working,  but  going  about  as  buly-bodies.” 
2  Theft,  iii.  10,  11.  He  would  allow  of  no  fuch  idlenefs 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  not  even  of  apollolic  labour. 

The  popes  would  have  rendered  a  much  more  fignal 
fervice  to  religion  if  they  had  reformed  and  employed  the 
fecular  clergy  in  a  proper  manner,  without  calling  in  the 
unnecefi’ary  affiftance  of  thefe  foreign  auxiliaries.  Sec 
.8  I  Mendicant# 
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Mendicant,  in  this  volume.  They  ought  at  leaft  to 
have  reduced  the  hierarchy  to  two  diftinct  orders  of  men  i 
the  fecular  priefts,  deftined  to  inftruCV  and  ferve  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  monks ,  who  fliould  live  entirely  feparated 
from  the  world,  and  wholly  occupied  in  working  out 
their  own  falvation  in  filence  and  retirement.  The 
Egyptian  monks,  who  inhabited  the  barren  deferts,  were 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  fubfiftence;  but  the  new-mo¬ 
delled  focieties  of  the  13th  age  preferred  mendicity  to 
labour.  Yet  this  did  not  meet  with  univerfal  approba¬ 
tion.  The  venerable  Guiges,  in  his  Conftitutions  of  the 
Carthufians,  calls  begging  an  odious  employment;  and 
the  council  of  Paris,  1212,  ordains  that  religious  perfons, 
when  travelling  from  home,  ffiould  be  allowed  a  fufficient 
maintenance,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  beg,  “  to 
the  difgrace  of  the  Lord  and  of  their  order.”  Indeed, 
Francis  of  AlTylium  enjoined  his  difciples  manual  labour, 
and  only  permitted  them  to  beg  as  a  Iaft  refource,  in  cafe 
thofe  who  purchafed  their  work  refufed  to  pay  them  their 
ltipulated  price.  He  even  forbade  them,  in  his  laft  tefta- 
ment,  ever  to  apply  to  Rome  for  any  privilege  whatever, 
or  to  give  any  comment  upon  the  Ample  rule  which  he 
had  prefcribed  them.  But  he  had  fcarcely  been  dead 
four  years,  when  the  friar  minors  aflembled  in  chapter  in 
1230,  obtained  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  a  bull,  which  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obferve  this  laft  tefta- 
ment  of  their  founder,  nor  the  rule  he  had  given  them. 
The  confequence  of  this  was  a  great  relaxation,  and  many 
abufes,  within  a  few  years  after  their  inftitution. 

Under  pretext  of  charity,  they  often  undertook  the 
management  both  of  public  and  private  affairs,  which  in¬ 
volved  them  in  all  the  bufy  concerns  of  life.  Befides, 
even  in  the  fervice  of  the  inquifition,  they  were  employed 
in  various  ways.  For,  however  this  may  be  efteemed  an 
ecclefiaftical  tribunal ;  yet,  as  the  difcharge  of  it  was  ne- 
cefiarily  accompanied  with  informations,  feizures,  prifons, 
confifcations,  tortures,  See.  thefe  religious  were  alfo  ne- 
cefl'arily  transformed  into  magijlrates,  with  various  beadles, 
informers,  and  other  officers,  under  their  command,  and 
confiderable  revenues  in  their  coffers.  See  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Inquifition  by  the  learned  Limborch,  printed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1692,  in  which  are  colleCled  all  the  fentences 
pronounced  by  that  Tribunal  from  1303  to  1333,  with 
many  other  curious  particulars.  Thofe  who  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  account  given  of  it  by  this  great  man,  may 
confult  the  Schema  Sandce  Congregationis  publiffied  by 
father  Macedo,  a  Cordelier,  in  1676,  wherein  we  are  al¬ 
lured  “  that  this  tribunal  was  firft  eftablilhed  in  the  ter- 
reftrial  paradife,  where  God  himfelf  began  to  difcharge 
the  functions  of  inquifitor,  which  he  afterwards  exercifed 
with  equal  feverity  on  Cain,  and  on  thofe  who  undertook 
to  ereCt  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c  &c.” 

This  terrible  court,  though  firft  eftablilhed  in  France, 
has  long  fince  been  execrated  in  that  kingdom,  as  well  as 
almoft  in  every  other  part  of  the  known  world.  It  was 
not  only  calculated  to  produce  ignorance  and  hypocrify ; 
but  evidently  trampled  on  the  moft  facred  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity.  To  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  exceffive 
rigour  which  is  ufed  with  refpeCt  tofuch  as  were  efteemed 
heretics,  under  various  arbitrary  pretences  ;  and  every 
member  of  fociety  was  obliged  to  denounce  both  him¬ 
felf  and  his  deareft  friends,  if  he  fufpefted  that  either  his 
own  or  their  fentiments,  in  religious  matters,  were  not 
entirely  conformable  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times.  This 
is  exprefsly  ordered  in  the  thirty-feven  laws  drawn  up  in 
the  Council  of  Narbonne  at  Beziers,  in  1246,  which 
have  ever  lince  been  efteemed  the  bafts  of  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  tyrannical  court.  We  can  therefore  no 
longer  wonder,  when  we  read  of  biffiops  and  abbots  at  the 
head  of  armies  of  deluded  fanatics,  who,  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  roved  about  the  world  in  queft  of  heretics  ; 
or  that  thefe  pious  crufaders,  as  often  as  any  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to.fallinto  their  mercilefs  clutches,  threw 
them  into  the  flames  with  every  demonftration  of  outra¬ 
geous  joy,  as  we  are  affured  by  Peter  de  Vaux.  Cernay,  a 
* ■  ' 
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monk  of  Citeaux,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Albigenfes.  Sa 
alfo  in  the  diocefe  of  Chalons,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  the  archbiffiop  of  Rheims,  nineteen  biffiops, 
and  many  other  ecclefiaftics,  they  burnt  at  once  two  hun¬ 
dred  Manichees  at  the  inftigation  and  purfuit  of  a  Domi¬ 
nican  inquifitor. 

We  need  only  read  the  decrees  of  the  various  council* 
of  the  13th  century,  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  falfe  maxims 
and  diforders  which  prevailed  univerfally  amongft  the 
clergy,  as  well  fecular  as  regular.  As  to  the  mendicant 
orders,  the  various  abufes  which  were  introduced  amongft 
them  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  negleCt  of  manual  labour. 
When  this  was  fet  afide,  they  loft  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  idle  difeuffions,  inactivity,  and  floth.  We  might 
cite,  in  proof  of  this  affertion,  a  thoufand  inftances  from 
the  cafuifts  and  fcholaftics,  which  are  perfedrly  ridiculous, 
and  to  which  thofe  may  have  recourfe  who  can  read  with 
patience  fuch  abfurdities  ;  but  we  ffiall  content  ourfelves 
with  referring  to  the  Hiftory  of  Nofes,  in  a  book  entitled 
Laus  Brevitatis ;  a  fatire  againft  the  Dominicans,  publiffied 
under  the  name  of  Petrus  a  Valle  Claul'a ;  and  the  Trinitas 
Patriarcharum ;  all  three  written  by  the  learned  Jel'uit 
Raynaud,  who  died  in  1663.  It  is  in  the  laft-mentioned 
of  thefe  works  that  he  ferioufly  propofes  the  queftion, 
whether  a  Carthufian,  who  by  his  rule  is  forbidden  the 
ufe  of  fleffi  meat,  even  to  fave  his  life,  may  occafionally 
ufe  any  kinds  of  clyfters  prepared  from  fuch  broths  and 
j  uices.  This  he  determines  in  the  negative,  “  unlefs  it  be 
abfolutely  requifite  to  prolong  his  days in  which  cafe, 
fays 'he,  he  may  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  thefe  nouriffiing  re¬ 
medies  either  by  way  of  clyfter,  or  in  the  form  of  a  plafter 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

But  it  was  not  only  within  the  walls  of  convents  that 
they  were  thus  employed  :  their  labours  were  equally 
ufeful  in  their  various  rambles  about  the  world  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  begging  alms.  Their  undaunted  refolution  in 
exhorting  the  gratuitous  oblations  of  the  faithful  was 
fuch,  that  Bonaventure,  the  general  of  the  order,  allures 
us  that  their  very  encounter  w\as  dreaded  as  much  as 
that  of  highwaymen.  And  it  is  indeed  natural  that  this 
vagabond  kind  of  life  fliould  foon  diveft  them  of'  every 
remnant  of  modefty  and  Ihame,  as  well  as  expofe  them  to 
every  fpecies  of  temptation  and  immorality.  In  lliort, 
the  picture  which  he  has  given  us  of  them  in  his  writings, 
as  it  is  without  reply,  fo  it  is  as  full  as  fevere  as  could  have 
been  traced  by  their  moft  inveterate  enemies.  Yet  they 
had  not,  in  his  days,  arrived  at  the  fummitof  folly.  Re¬ 
laxations  and  divifions  were  afterwards  carried  to  much 
greater  lengths ;  which  we  muft  aferibe  chiefly  to  the 
fcholaftic  difputes  to  which  thefe  brothers  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  trained  and  exercifed.  Each  day  gave  rife  to  fome 
new  queftion  of  weighty  moment,  and  every  art  of  chica¬ 
nery  was  difplayed  in  thefe  quibbling  controverfies,.  the 
efleCts  of  which  were  fometimes  of  moft  ferious  confe¬ 
quence.  Thus,  when  John  XXII.  condemned  fome  doc¬ 
trines  they  had  advanced  ;  the  Francifcans,  in  revenge, 
declared  the  pope  to  bean  heretic;  as  fuch,  proceeded  to 
depofe  him,  and  fubftituted  one  of  their  own  creatures  in 
his  place.  This  was  the  conclufion  of  that  boafted  pro- 
fc-ffion  of  humility,  and  poverty,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  Chriftian  fcheme  in  the  13th  century ;  and  thefe 
religious  wars  produced  the  moft  deplorable  effeCts,  both 
with  regard  to  difeipline  and  doCtrine.  As  to  their  own 
private  debates  under  the  above-mentioned  pope,  they 
were  perfectly  ludicrous ;  yet  they  occaftoned  fuch  divi¬ 
fions  amongft  them,  as  had  like  to  havecaufed  afehifm  in 
the  order.  It  was  difculfed  whether  Chrift  and  his  apof- 
tles  had  any  pofleffions,  either  in  common  or  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  at  what  moment,  or  whether  at  any  time,  the  meat 
they  fwallowed  became  their  own,  as  by  a  vow  of  poverty 
they  had  diverted  themfelves  of  every  kind  of  property  ; 
whether  their  habit  ought  to  be  white,  black,  grey  ;  of 
ferge  or  of  cloth,  long  or  fnort;  whether  their  hood  was 
to  be  round  or  pointed,  wide  or  narrow,  &c.  And  thefe 
grave  impertinencies  produced  as  many  congregations, 
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chapters,  "bulls,  manifeftos,  and  other  writings,  as  if  the 
exigence  of  Chridianity,  or  the  fafety  of  all  Europe,  had 
been  at  Itake. 

By  their  rambling  lives,  and  their  addrefs  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  fecular  concerns,  thefe  induftrious  beggars 
foon  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  church.  Other  orders, 
that  were  lefs  aftive,  gradually  became  neglefted  and  de- 
fpifed ;  whilft  thefe  alone  infinuated  themfelves  into  all 
the  fchools  and  all  the  pulpits.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  monks  alfo  began  to  frequent  the  univerfities,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  their  expiring  credit ;  which  proved  an 
abundant  fource  of  difllpation,  luxury,  and  ambition. 
The  titles  and  didin&ions  with  which  they  were  deco¬ 
rated,  utterly  extinguilhed  the  fpirit  of  their  profeflion  ; 
and  this  fuccefs,  as  well  as  the  many  comforts  to  which 
it  feemed  to  entitle  them,  drew  innumerable  profelytes 
into  their  convents.  Benedict  had  judicioully  ordained 
that  none  lliould  be  admitted  amongft  the  number  of  his 
difciples,  unlefs  they  underwent  the  fevered  trials,  prce- 
dicentur  omnia  dura  8?  afpera,  fyc.  But  now  this  lowly  in- 
ditute  was  embraced  as  a  life  of  eafe,  or  the  fecured  road 
to  fplendour  and  preferment. 

This  new  portion  of  the  hierarchy,  when  once  it  be¬ 
came  confiderable,  occafioned  much  confufion  in  the  fyf- 
tem ;  and  many  religious  communities,  devoted  by  the 
mod  folemn  engagements  to  poverty,  humility,  and  filence, 
are  now  transformed  into  colleges  of  lordly  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  ecclefiadics,  more  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  their 
abbey  than  folicitous  to  difcharge  the  effential  duties  of 
the  monadic  date.  It  is  even  a  fail  that  there  is  frequent¬ 
ly  as  much  anxiety  and  dir  amongd  thefe  conventuals  to 
arrive  at  an  honourable  or  lucrative  employment,  or  to 
exclude  a  rival-,  as  there  is  in  the  courts  of  princes.  A  ge¬ 
neral  of  an  order,  a  provincial,  an  abbot,  a  grand  provod, 
or  in  fine  any  other  fuperior  officer,  confiders  himfelf  as  a 
perfon  of  confequence  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  his  income 
enjoys  every  comfort  of  life.  Thus  a  vow  of  poverty  is 
often  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  date  of  independence  and 
opulence,  to  which  they  could  have  had  no  pretenfions, 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  this  is  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  criminal  light.  They  perhaps  may  eat  their 
bread  with  thanks,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  with 
a  grateful  heart.  But  this  is,  furely,  not' the  fpirit  of  the 
inditute  of  which  they  profefs  to  follow,  nor  the  intention 
of  their  pious  founders.  In  Ihort,  although  we  (hould 
admit  that  their  lives  are  regular,  and  their  conduct  irre¬ 
proachable,  they  do  not  certainly  comply  with  the  duties 
of  their  particular  dation.  The  virtues  of  thole  who  live 
fequedered  from  the  world,  are  but  of  a  negative  kind, 
and  by  no  means  fuch  as  become  a  focial  being.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  a  late  pious  and  philofophic  prelate. 
When  a  knight  of  Malta  had  formed  the  defign  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  monadic  life  in  the  audere  order  of  LaTrappe, 
in  the  year  1747,  pope  Ganganelli,then  a  conventual  friar, 
wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  “Why  do  you  think  of  retiring 
from  a  world  which  you  edify  by  your  example  ?  the 
world  will  never  be  reformed,  it  will  always  Continue  per- 
verfe,  if  the  virtuous  and  good  defert  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  multiply  too  much  the  number  of  our 
duties  and  obligations.  The  Gofpel  is  the  rule  of  the 
Chridian  ;  who  ought  not  to  bury  himfelf  alive  in  lolitude, 
without  a  fingular  and  didinft  vocation;  and  we  ought 
always  to  fear  and  fufpeft  illufion  in  the  call  that  engages 
us  to  abandon  the  duties  and  relations  of  human  fociety. 
I  honour  the  Carthufians,  and  other  religious  folitaries  ; 
but  their  number  ought  to  be  fmall ;  for  we  impoveriffi 
the  date  by  becoming  ufelels  to  fociety:  and,  after  all,  ice 
are  born  citizens,  and  not  monks.  Several  refpe&able  writers 
think  that  the  attention  of  the  mind  mult  be  exhauded 
by  long  prayers,  and  thus  degenerate  into  indid’erence  ; 
and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  indudry  and  activity  are 
jnore  favourable  to  virtue  than  continual  pfalmody.” 

From  all  thefe  conliderations  we  will  not  helitate  to 
conclude,  that  many  an  imperfect  religious,  might,  if  he 
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had  been  employed  in  the  active  duties  of  fociety,  per* 
haps  have  been  a  much  more  perfect  citizen,  and  of  con¬ 
fequence  a  better  man  :  nor  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
convents  are  often  filled  with  very  tepid  Chridians.  They 
may  be  called  fandtuaries  from  vice  ;  but  they  fiiould  be 
alfo  termed  the  graves  of  virtue  ;  fuch  at  lead  as  tends  to 
expand  the  foul,  and  to  improve  its  faculties.  Perhaps, 
in  fine,  thefe  various  votaries  of  either  fex  have  many 
chances  in  their  favour  towards  obtaining  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  or  rather  of  not  being  utterly  rejected  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  they  can  pretend  to  little  merit ;  and  can  lay  claim 
to  none  but  the  fmaller  prizes  in  the  general  day  of  retri¬ 
bution,  while  the  greater  crowns  will  be  referved  for  fuch 
as  have  fudained  with  patience  the  labours  of  the  combat. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  fome  general  idea 
of  the  motives  which  fird  gave  rife  to  the  monadic  date, 
with  a  fuccinft  account  of  its  progrefs,  its  utility,  and 
abufes.  Had  it  been  a  mere  ideal  fcheme,  or  fuch  as  we 
could  now  contemplate  but  in  a  retrofpeClive  view,  our  la¬ 
bour  might  have  been  fuperfeded.  But  we  are  obliged  to 
conlider  it  as  an  edabliffiment  which  actually  does  fubfilt 
in  many  countries,  and  may  not  be  abolilhed,  perhaps  for 
ages  yet  to  come.  For  we  have  feen  the  many  caufes 
which  too  powerfully  operate  for  its  confervation,  to 
leave  us  much  room  to  hope  that  it  will  fo  foon  be  fei 
afide  ;  or  that  mankind  will  feek  for  the  perfection  of  its 
faculties  by  thole  means  alone  which  lober  reafon  dic¬ 
tates,  and  return  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  ;  a 
period  which  every  well-wilher  to  humanity  looks  to¬ 
wards  with  longing  concern. 

If  any  of  thefe  focieties  Ihould  at  all  exid,  they  /hould 
be  fuch  alone  as  adhere  to  the  primitive  inditution  of  the 
coer.obetical  life.  They  might  undoubtedly  be  fo  calcu¬ 
lated  as  to  ad’ord  a  comfortable  afylum  to  thofe  who,  after 
having  performed  the  duties  owing  to  fociety,  wiffi  to 
conclude  their  days  in  peace,  at  a  didance  from  the  mors 
didrafting  cares  and  budle  of  life.  But  they  lliould,  at 
lead,  be  only  open  to  the  few  who  from  peculiar  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  other  perfonal  circumdances,  might  be  defirous 
of  retiring  to  a  quiet  and  temporary  refuge,  fuch  as  might 
either  contribute  to  alleviate  the  grievances  of  affliction, 
or  to  facilitate  their  happinefs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reflections  introduced  in  this 
article,  is  taken  from  the  Ecclefiadical  Hiflory  of  Fleury, 
or  his  excellent  Difcourfes  on  it,  which  contain  many 
other  jud  and  pertinent  obfervations.  This  will  perhaps, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  entitle  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  \ 
attention  and  refpeCt,  than  if  they  had  been  drawn  from 
lefs  fufpicious  fources.  The  tedimony  of  an  edimabls 
j Roman- catholic  writer  will  fcarcely  be  rejected  even  by 
catholics  themfelves. 

Thofe  we  call  monks  now-a-days  are  coenobites,  who 
live  together  in  a  convent  or  monadery,  who  make  vows 
of  living  according  to  a  certain  rule  edabliffied  by  the 
founder,  and  wear  a  habit  which  didinguifhes  their  order. 
Thofe  that  are  endowed,  or  have  a  fixed  revenue,  are  mod 
properly  called  monks;  as  the  Chartreux,  BenediClines, 
Bernardines,  See.  The  Mendicants,  or  thofe  that  beg,  as 
the  Capuchins  and  Francifcans,  are  more  properly  called 
friars ;  though  the  names  are  frequently  confounded. 

Monks  are  didinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  habits 
into  black,  while,  grey.  See.  Among  the  monks,  fome  are 
called  monks  of  the  choir,  others  profefid  monks,  and  others 
lay-monks  ;  which  lad  are  dedined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
convent,  and  have  neither  clericate  nor  literature.  An¬ 
ciently  the  monks  were  all  laymen,  and  were  only  didin- 
guiihed  from  the  red  of  the  people  by  a  particular  habit 
and  an  extraordinary  devotion.  Not  only  the  monks 
were  prohibited  the  priedhood,  but  even  prieds  were  ex- 
prel'sly  prohibited  from  becoming  monks,  as  appears  from 
the  letters  of  St.  Gregory.  Pope  Syricius  was  the  fird 
who  called  them  to  the  clericate,  on  occafion  of  fome 
great  icarcity  of  prieds  that  the  church  was  then  fuppofed 
to  labour  under ;  and,  fince  that  time,  the  priedhood  has 
been  ufually  united  to  the  monaftical  profeflion. 
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MONK  (George),  Duke  of  Albermarle,  an  eminent  in  which  it  had  been  left.  He  then  accepted  a  command 
character  in  Engliih  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  fir  Thomas  in  Scotland  under  Cromwell,  who  formed  a  regiment  for 
Monk,  of  Potheridge  in  Devonfliire,  a  gentlemen  of  good  him,  and  made  him  lieutenant-general  of  artillery.  He 
family,  but  of  reduced  fortune.  He  was  born  in  1608,  performed  important  fervices  on  various  occafions,  parti- 
and  received  his  education  chiefly  from  the  care  of  his  cularly  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar ;  and,  when  Cromwell  left 
maternal  grandfather  fir  George  Smith,  with  whom  he  Scotland  in  purfuit  of  Charles  II.  who  had  entered  En»-- 
refided.  The  fpirited  adtion  of  caning  an  under-lheritf  land,  Monk  was  left  to  command  in  that  country  with 
who,  contrary  to  his  promife,  had  arrefted  his  father  at  a  7000  men.  In  this  ftation  headted  with  great  vigour  and 
public  meeting  of  the  county,  obliged  him,  in  order  to  fuccefs.  He  belieged  and  took  Stirling-caftle,  whence  he 
avoid  its  confequences,  to  enter,  at  the  age  of  leventeen,  fent  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom  to  London.  He 
as  a  volunteer  under  his  kinfman  fir  Richard  Granville,  ftormed  Dundee  ;  and,  imitating  the  l'everity  of  Crom- 
*  then  preparing  to  embark  at  Plymouth  on  an  expedition  well  in  Ireland,  put  the  governor  and  all  the  men  in  arms 

againlt  the  Spaniards.  After  his  return,  he  ferved  in  the  to  the  fword.  This  example  deterred  other  places  from 
next  year  as  enfign  in  the  expedition  to  the  Hies  of  Rhe  refiftance ;  and  he  became  mafter  of  the  whole  country, 
and  Oleron.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  two  mifmanaged  en-  with  the  exception  of  fome  of  the  inacceflible  parts  in  the 
terprifes  did  not  difguft  him  with  a  military  life  ;  and  in  Highlands.  An  ill nefs  obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  in  1652; 
1629  he  went  to  ferve  in  the  Low  Countries,  firft  under  whence,  after  his  recovery,  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  one 
lord  Oxford,  and  then  under  lord  Goring,  the  latter  of  of  the  commiflioners  for  its  union  with  the  Engliih  com, 
whom  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  During  a  monwealth. 

fervice  of  ten  years,  he  was  prefent  at  various  fieges  and  The  Dutch  war  in  the  mean  time  broke  out ;  and  in 
battles,  and  laid  in  a  Itock  of  profeflional  knowledge,  1653  Monk  was  transferred  to  the  fea-fervice.  “  He  was 
which  qualified  him  for  a  higher  command.  He  returned  now,”  Cays  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals, 
to  England  juft  at  the  time  that  the  difcontents  of  the  “  nearly  forty-five  years  of  age,  which  feemed  a  little  of 
Scotch  with  the  meafures  of  Charles  I.  broke  out  into  a  the  lateft  to  bring  a  man  into  a  new  fcene  of  life  ;  yet  it 
civil  war ;  and  he  obtained  the  poft  of  lieutenant-colonel  mult  be  remembered,  that  he  was  bred  in  a  maritime  coun¬ 
in  the  regiment  of  lord  Newport,  when  the  king  marched  try,  and  had  ferved  at  lea  in  his  youth  ;  fo  that  the  pre- 
an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  In  this  expedition  ferment  was  not  abfolutely  out  of  his  way  ;  or,  if  it  was, 
no  laurels  were  to  be  gained  ;  and  Monk  gladly  engaged  he  loon  made  it  appear  that  he  could  eafily  accommodate 
in  the  more  active  fervice  of  quelling  the  Irilh  rebellion,  himfelf  to  any  fervice  that  might  be  beneficial  to  his 
in  the  capacity  of  colonel  of  lord  Leicefter’s  own  regiment,  country.”  In  1653  he  engaged,  with  the  fleet  of  which 
When  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  in  1643,  had  ligned  a  he  had  the  command,  the  Dutch  fleet ;  and,  being  on- 
truce  with  the  Irilh  rebels  in  order  that  the  army  might  board  the  Refolution  with  admiral  Deane,  who  in  the 
be  employed  in  the  king’s  fervice  againft  the  parliament  very  beginning  of  the  aftion  was  killed  by  a  chain-lhot, 
in  England,  Monk  returned  with  his  regiment;  but  it  a  new  invention  afcribed  to  De  Witte,  Monk  with  great 
appears  that  he  had  fallen  under  fome  fufpicion  of  being  prefence  of  mind  threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  dead  body, 
inclined  to  the  caufe  of  the  parliament,  lince  orders  were  and,  having.taken  two  or  three  turns  on  the  deck,  and  en- 
given  to  arreft  him  on  his  arrival,  and  his  regiment  was  couraged  the  men  to  do  their  duty,  ordered  it  to  be  re¬ 
taken  from  him.  He  was,  however,  fuffered  to  go  to  Ox-  moved  into  his  cabin.  The  conteft  lafted  two  days,  and 
ford  on  his  parole  ;  where  he  1b  well  juftified  himfelf  to  the  at  length  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  obtained  by  the 
king,  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  Engliih.  Van  Tromp  foon  after  fitted  out  another  fleet, 
the  Irilh  brigade,  then  employed  under  lord  Byron  in. the  with  which,  on  the  29th  of  July,  he  engaged  the  Engliih 
fiege  of  Nantwich.  He  joined  the  troops  only  in  time  to  under  Monk.  The  Dutch  admiral  was  killed  in  the  ac- 
be  made  priloner,  with  the  whole  brigade,  on  a  furprife  tion  ;  and  a  moil  deciiive  vidtory  accrued  to  the  Engliih, 
by  Fairfax  ;  and,  being  fent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  he  teftified  by  the  capture  or  deftrudtion  of  more  than  thirty 
was  kept  there  in  dole  confinement  till  November  1646.  Ihips  ;  and,  the  moment  the  refult  was  known,  the  States 
During  this  ftate  of  inaction  he  compol'ed  “  Obfervations  General  were  obliged  to  fend  their  minilters  here  to  con- 
on  Military  and  Political  Affairs,”  which  he  fent  in  MS.  elude  a  peace  upon  any  terms  that  could  be  obtained, 
to  lord  Lille,  by  whole  dire&ion  they  were  publiflied  after  At  an  entertainment  fubfequent  to  the  thankfgiving  for 
his  death.  Through  the  intereft  of  the  above  lord  Lille,  this  viftory,  Cromwell,  now  protestor,  with  his  own  hand 
eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  made  deputy  put  a  gold  chain  around  the  neck  of  his  luccefsful  admiral, 
of  Ireland  by  the  parliament,  Monk  was  liberated  on  con-  After  this  he  was  employed  again  in  Scotland,  and  con¬ 
dition  of  taking  the  covenant,  and  accompanied  the  de-  du&ed  the  government  with  which  he  was  entrufted,  fo 
puty  to  that  kingdom,  where  the  marquis  of  Ormond  as  to  conciliate  the  perfonal  good-will  of  the  nation,  how- 
was  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neal  main-  ever  difafrefted,  in  their  hearts,  to  the  rule  to  which  they 
tained  the  rebellion  of  the  natives.  Monk  was  at  length  were  forced  to  fubmit.  His  former  attachment  to  the 
appointed  commander-in-chief  for  the  parliament  in  the  royal  caufe  excited  fome  diftruft  of  him  on  the  part  of 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  obliged  O'Neal  to  raife  the  Cromwell,  and  fome  hopes  of  him  in  the  royalifts  ;  but 
iiege  of  Londonderry,  and  obtained  various  advantages  he  was  very  cautious,  and  took  care  to  give  no  ground  of 
over  him.  The  fuperiority  of  the  royalifts,  however,  and  fufpicion  by  his  actions.  By  his  letters  and  by  his  con- 
the  unwillingnefs  of  the  Scotch  troops  to  aft  with  thole  duft  there  i'eems  now  no  doubt  that,  he  was  fteadily  and 
of  the  parliament,  fo  embarralfed  him,  that  he  found  it  ftrongly  attached  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  not  only 
neceflary  to  make  a  treaty  with  O’Neal,  and  to  put  Dun-  communicated  all  that  he  could  difcover  of  the  king’s  in- 
dalk  into  the  hands  of  lord  Incliiquin,  commander  for  telligence  with  others,  but  fent  him  alfo  a  copy  of  the 
the  king  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  England.  The  letter  written  by  king  Charles  II.  to  himfelf,  which  for 
parliament  was  highly  difpleal'ed  with  this  termination;  a  confiderable  time  was  confidered  as  a  proof  of  Monk’s 
and,  in  Auguft  1649,  palled  a  vote  of  difapprobation  of  early  affcftion  for  the  king’s  fervice,  a  fuppolition  that  is 
the  treaty  with  O'Neal,  at  the  fame  time  foftening  the  now  clearly  and  abfolutely  overturned.  Cromwell,  how- 
cenfure  with  regard  to  Monk  himfelf,  and  declaring  that  ever,  was  fufpicious  of  him  to  the  laft;  and  but  a  fliort 
he  lhould  not  be  queltioned  for  his  conduft.  He  took  time  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Monk  himfelf  a  long 
the  vote,  however,  as  a  high  affront,  and  is  thought  never  letter,  concluding  with  the  following  poftfeript :  “  There 
to  have  forgiven  it.  be  that  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in 

An  interval  of  relaxation  enfued,  during  which,  Monk’s  Scotland,  called  George  Monk,  who  is  laid  to  lie  in  wait 
elder  brother  dying,  the  family-eftate  devolved  upon  him,  there  to  introduce  Charles  Stuart.  I  pray  you  ufe  your 
and  he  took  care  to  retrieve  it  from  the  ruinous  condition  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  lend  him  up  to  me," 

Immediately 
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Immediately  on  the  death  of  Oliver,  Monk  proclaimed 
Richard,  from  whom  he  received  a  very  kind  letter,  which 
among  other  things  laid,  “  that  his  father  had  directed 
him  to  be  governed  chiefly  by  his  advice.”  To  this,  Monk 
returned  a  prudent  anfwer,  but  did  not  commit  himfelf : 
he  forefavv  that  Richard  would  not  be  able  long  to  main¬ 
tain  his  authority,  and  was  unqueftionably  preparing  to 
aft  according  to  circumftances.  Rut,  whatever  were  his 
private  views,  no  politician  could  have  kept  them  more 
clofely  concealed.  His  relation  and  early  patron,  fir  John 
Granville,  fent  the  general’s  brother  to  him  in  Scotland, 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  foliciting  his  fupport ;  but 
though  he  received  his  brother  with  kindnefs,  he  fent 
him  back  with  no  confidential  communication  on  the 
fubjeft.  Lambert,  his  principal  rival,  was  at  this  period 
pofi'efled  of  the  chief  influence  over  the  army  in  England. 
By  direftio.n  of  the  committee  of  fafety,  who  now  held  the 
reins  of  government,  he  marched  northwards  with  the 
view  of  overawing  Monk.  The  latter,  to  gain  time,  dif- 
patched  commifiioners  to  London  to  treat  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the  parliament  refumed 
its  authority.  Monk  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  :  his  charafter  was  fo  highly  eftimated,  that  he 
received  addrelfes  on  all  fides,  requelling  that  he  would 
ufe  his  influence,  and  exert  his  power,  in  fettling  a  legal 
and  equitable  government.  On  his  arrival,  he  took  his 
quarters  in  Weftminfter,  affeftinga  perfeft  and  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  exilling  parliament,  and  even  caufed 
fome  of  their  orders  to  be  executed  which  revolted  againft 
his  own  mind.  At  length  he  complained  of  the  odious 
fervice  forced  upon  him  ;  and  required  the  houfe,  in  a  pe¬ 
remptory  manner,  to  iflue  writs  for  aflembling  a  new  and 
free  parliament.  This  was  the  death-warrant  to  the  long 
or  rump  parliament ;  and  the  general  rejoicings  that  were 
made  on  the  occafion  fufliciently  proved  the  odium  which 
that  afiembly  had  incurred  with  the  nation.  Every  thing 
now  manifefely  tended  to  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  ; 
and  yet  Monk  Hill  maintained  the  appearance  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  republican  principles,  and  allowed,  at  leaft  open¬ 
ly,  no  channel  of  communication  between  him  and  the 
king  At  length  the  general  unbofomed  himfelf  to  a  per- 
fon  of  the  name  of  Mortice,  a  relation  and  intimate  friend ; 
and  through  his  means  fir  John  Granville  was  admitted 
to  a  conference  with  the  general,  and  entrufled  with  a 
verbal  mefl'age  to  the  king,  confining  of  afl'urances  of  fide¬ 
lity,  and  advice  for  his  conduft.  Thus  was  the  reftora¬ 
tion  begun,  profecuted,  and  perfefted,  by  Monk,  who  af- 
fifted,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1660,  at  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  capital.  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  683,  4. 

On  the  landing  of  the  king  at  Dover,  he  was  met  by 
Monk,  who  w'as  hailed  by  Charles  and  his  brother  with 
all  the  diftinftion  juftly  due  to  one  who  had  been  fo  in- 
ftrumental  in  the  great  event.  It  was  unqueftionably  re¬ 
garded  as  an  additional  benefit  conferred  on  the  fovereign, 
though  very  unjuftifiable  on  the  part  of  Monk,  that  he 
difeouraged  and  oppofed  all  thofe  limitations  of  the  royal 
power  and  prerogative  which  fome  of  the  belt  and  moft 
judicious  friends  to  political  liberty  had  propofed ;  and  in¬ 
filled  that  his  reftoration  ihould  be  unconditional,  like 
that  of  Ferdinand  the  Beloved  in  our  days.  His  rewards, 
as  was  natural,  foon  followed,  and  they  were  as  ample  as  a 
fubjeft  could  expeft.  His  titles,  preferments,  and  for¬ 
tune,  he  received  as  favours  from  the  king,  all  which  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  received  in  another  way,  as  a  very 
large  party  in  the  country  would  have  gladly  made  him 
Oliver’s  fucceflor;  but,  as  Campbell  exprefles  it,  “  Monk 
generoufly  delpifed  a  diadem  to  which  he  had  no  right, 
and,  with  equal  greatnefs  of  mind,  refilled  to  make  any 
terms  with  him  to  whom  it  belonged,  choofing  to  leave 
the  king’s  power,  and  the  people’s  freedom,  to  be  dif- 
cufl’ed  in  the  only  afiembly  that  could  have  a  right  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them.”  He  was  created  a  knight  of-  the  garter, 
was  admitted  into  the  privy-council,  made  mailer  of  the 
liorfe,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  firft  connuiflioner 
Vol,  XV.  No.  1075. 
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of  the  treafury,  and  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  the 
grant  of  a  landed  eftate  of  7000I.  a-year,  befides  other  pen¬ 
sions.  The  lieutenancy  of  Devonihire  and  Middlefex,  and 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  were  loon  afterwards  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  honours.  This  elevation  he  bore  with  the 
modefty  and  diferetion  that  were  inherent  in  his  difpoli- 
tion  ;  and  he  never  Ihowed  any  fymptoms  of  that  over¬ 
valuation  of  fervices,  which  has  been  fo  frequent  among 
thofe  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  lay  their  fovereigns  un¬ 
der  great  obligations.  He  fat  as  one  of  the  commiifioners 
for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in  which  he  condufted  him¬ 
felf  with  great  moderation.  His  produftion,  however,  of 
private  letters  from  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  the  trial  of 
that  nobleman  for  high  treafon,  which  were  made  inllru- 
mental  to  his  conviftion,  was  much  ccnfured,  elpecially 
as  the  letters  only  exprefled  attachment  to  that  ufurped 
government  which  Monk  himfelf  then  adminillered  in 
Scotland.  He  joined  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde  in  the 
conftitutional  meafure  of  dilbanding  the  army,  but  was 
induced  to  confent  to  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  own 
regiment.  The  fuppreflion  of  the  infurreftion  of  thole 
enthufiafts  called  the  fifth-  monarchy-men  was  chiefly  ef- 
fefted  by  him  at  the  head  of  that  regiment. 

It  might  have  been  expefted,  after  fuch  eminent  fer¬ 
vices,  and  as  nothing  hereafter  to  be  achieved  could  have 
railed  his  reputation  higher  than  it  flood,  that  the  duke 
would  have  retired  from  public  life,  to  enjoy  his  fame  and 
fortune.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe.  At  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1664,  he  was  entrufted  by 
the  duke  of  York  with  the  fuperintendency  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty-affairs  ;  and  in  the  fubfequent  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  joint-admiral  of  the  'fleet  with  prince  Rupert. 
He  greatly  exerted  himfelf  in  refitting  and  manning  the 
fleet,  in  which  fervice  his  popularity  among  the  failors, 
wrho  called  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  “  Honeft  George,” 
was  of  great  ufe.  The  two  commanders  put  to  fea  in 
April  1666,  and  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  under  the  younger 
Tromp  and  the  Ruyter.  By  Albemarle’s  advice,  Rupert 
took  a  divilion  of  the  fleet  to  oppofe  that  of  the  French, 
which  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch.  Although 
this  detachment  left  the  Englilh  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber,  Albemarle  did  not  helitate  to  begin  the  attack  on. 
June  1,  and  a  dreadful  engagement  enfued,  which  lafted 
four  days.  On  the  three  firft,  the  Englilh,  being  out-num¬ 
bered,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  exertions  of  valour, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  retreating  fight,  Albemarle  him¬ 
felf  doling  the  rear,  with  a  full  refolution  of  blowing  up 
his  fliip  rather  than  being  taken.  On  the  fourth,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prince  Rupert  enabled  the  Englilh  to  face  about, 
and  a  frelh  aftion  enfued,  at  the  end  of  which  they  re¬ 
tired  to  their  harbours,  having  been  on  the  whole  the 
principal  fufferers.  A  new  combat  under  the  fame  ad¬ 
mirals  on  both  fides,  on  July  25,  ended  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  Dutch  ;  after  which  Albemarle  came  home 
and  llruck  his  flag.  The  daring  enterprife  of  the  Dutch . 
in  1667,  who  failed  up  the  Thames  and  burnt  the  Ihips  at 
Chatham,  called  forth  the  exertions  of  the  veteran,  w'ho 
expofed  himfelf  to  great  danger  in  the  defence.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  be  affefted  with  the  fymptoms  of  a  droply, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  at  his  feat  of  Newhall  in 
Eflex,  in  January  1670,  in  the  6zd  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  a  very  large  property,  accumulated  by  frugality,  to 
an  only  fon,  whofe  mother,  a  woman  of  low  extraftion, 
had  lived  with  him  as  a  miftrefs  fome  years  before  their 
marriage.  His  remains  were  depofited,  with  great  fune¬ 
ral  pomp,  in  Henry  VII’s  chapei  in  Weftminiler-abbey  ; , 
but  no  monument  has  been  erefted  to  his  memory.  At 
the  death  of  the  fon  we  have  mentioned,  in  16 86,  the  title  . 
became  extinft.  The  prefent  Vifcount  Monck,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  is  a  defeendant  of  the  family,  and 
bears  the  arms.  (See  Heraldry,  Plate  LX.)  The  lower 
part  of  the  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from  an  original 
warrant.  The  reader  converlant  in  heraldry  may  perhaps 
objeft  to  the  peer’s  helmet  which  furmounts  the  arms, 
fince  Monk  was  not  of  .a  noble  family;  but  the  helmet  is 
8.K.  of 
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of  that  lhape  and  kind  which  was  long  ago  adopted  by 
f'eal-engravers,  and  its  exclufive  appropriation  to  the  no¬ 
bility  is  of  rather  modern  adoption  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
heraldry  was  probably  very  little  ftudied  or  refpedled  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  Our  authority, 
however, 'for  the  feal  and  fubfcription  is  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1797,  p.  105.  where  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
is  given,  which  is  dated  the  25th  of  February,  1659. 

General  Monk  was  a  man  of  plain  and  foldier-like 
manners,  brave,  good-tempered,  and  humane  ;  and,  not- 
withlkmding  the  diffimulation  he  praftifed  in  the  political 
crifis  of  his  life,  which  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
extreme,  was  generally  confidered  as  honell  and  fincere. 
The  natural  coldnefsand  referve  of  his  temper  feems  on 
that  occafion  to  have  ferved  him  inftead  of  refined  fubtlety. 
His  abilities  were  rather  folid  than  Ihining ;  and  the  great 
part  he  afted  was  more  the  refult  of  circumltances  which 
threw  the  game  into  his  hands,  than  of  commanding  ta¬ 
lents.  Hume’s  Hi  ft.  Campbell’ s  Lives. 

MONK  BRET'TON.  See  Barnsley,  vol.  ii.  p.  733. 

:  MONK’S  GRO'VE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Chertfey, 
Surrey,  on  the  declivity  of  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  The  feat 
called  Monk’s.Grove  is  a  neat  brick  building,  the  garden 
of  which  has  a  very  curious  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller;  it  feems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  hill  at  a 
very  great  expenfe  to  its  ancient  poflelTbr,  as  it  is  fecured 
from  the  intruder  on  the  fouth  and  well  lides  by  a  high 
land  precipice  diredlly  perpendicular.  Above  the  garden, 
in  the  grove,  is  a  curious  piece  of  building,  of  brick  arid 
Hone,  in  a  ruinous  Hate.  From  its  appearance  it  feems  to 
liave  been  a  bathing-place  of  the  nuns  who  inhabited  the 
priory  on  the  hill,  being  lecretly  embofomed  in  the  wood, 
a  hundred  cubits  from  the  road.  It  confided  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  wall  with  a  deal  of  work  ;  and  had  a  done  urn 
fixed  in  the  centre,  but  now  nearly  dedroyed.  Adjoining 
this  wall  is  a  large  bafon,  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  for 
the  reception  of  the  water,  paved  and  lined  with  fine 
tiles ;  on  one  fide  the  fpring  makes  its  appearance,  which 
had  been  long  loll. 

St.  Anne’s  Hill  is  remarkable  for  its  various  extenfive 
and  variegated  profpefts  over  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Mid- 
dlefex,  Buckingham,  Berks,  See.  Here  are  fome  remains 
of  the  ruins  of  St.  Anne’s  priory,  which  was  l’ubjeft  to  the 
monadery  at  Chertfey. — On  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Anne’s 
Hill  is  the  feat  of  Mrs.  Fox,  relift  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  James  Fox;  a  mod  compaft  refidence,  with  a  ca¬ 
pital  colleftion  of  paintings  by  the  firll  matters,  and  other 
curiofities.  The  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds  are  laid 
out  with  tade  and  propriety,  and  do  honour  to  the  de- 
figner.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  through  a  pleafant 
romantic  walk,. lies  the  grotto,  a  neat  building,  completed 
in  the  year  1790.  At  the  back  of  the  manfion  is  a  linall 
dairy,  fitted  up  in  a  pleafing  manner ;  it  is  paved  and  lined 
with  white  tiles  edged  with  green  ;  the  cream-pans,  Ikim- 
mers  and  ladles,  of  the  fame;  the  drefiers  and  dands  are 
of  marble,  fupported  with  duted  pillars  green  and  white. 
Nearly  adjoining  the  dairy,  is  a  large  handfome  green- 
houfe,  fupported  by  pillars,  dored  with  a  mod  capital 
colleftion  of  odoriferous  plants.  The  lawn  and  different 
parts  of  the  pleafure-grounds  are  pleaiingly  interfperfed 
with  datues  of  the  mod  celebrated  heathen  gods,  and 
other  warlike  heroes,  which  have  a  claflic  effeft.  The 
whole  forms  a  complete  and  charming  country  refidence, 
worthy  the  enjoyment  of  its  late  owner. 

Contiguous  to  the  above  is  Lyne  Grove,  lituated  on  a 
hill  which  commands  extenfive  profpefts.  A  handfome 
large  (hect  of  water  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  ho ufe  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  pifturelque  views  which  adorn 
this  pleafant  Ipot. 

One  mile  fouth  of  Lyne  Grove  is  Botleys,  the  refidence 
of  fir  Joleph  Mawbey,  bart.  an  elegant  done  manfion, 
built  by  its  prefent  polfed’or,  admirably  lituated  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  park,  well  docked  with  timber  and 
abounding  with  game.  Here  is  a  good  piece  of  artificial 
water,  with  a  bathing-houfe  at  the  head  of  it.  The  gar- 
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den  and  pleafure-grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  walks 
remarkably  pleafant.  There  are  both  green  and  hot 
houfes,  containing  choice  colleftions  of  aromatic  and 
other  plants.  The  whole  prefents  a  feene  of  care  and 
cultivation  united  to  beauty  and  magnificence. — Nearly 
adjoining  is  Otterlhaw,  a  noble  done  edifice,  built  by  fir 
Thomas  Sewell,  many  years  maderof  the  rolls.  This  feat 
is  large,  has  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  is  well  uefigned  both 
for  pleafure  and  convenience.  In  front  of  the  houle  is  a 
lawn  of  confiderable  extent,  from  which  is  a  mod  en¬ 
chanting  pifturelque  profpeft  for  many  miles  over  the 
lurrounding  country.  Wilkes's  Brilijh  Directory. 

MONK’s  HOO'D,  f.  in-botany.  See  Aconitum  and 
Leontodon. 

MONK’s  HOU'SE.  See  Lincoln,  vol.  xii.  p.  734. 

MONK’S  RHU'BARB.  See  Rumex. 

MONK  STO'NE,  a  rocky  projection  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Wales  :  three  miles  north-ead  of  Denbigh. 

MONK’s  WE'ARMOUTH,  or  Weremouth.  See 
Weremouth. 

MON'KAH,  a  town. of  Bengal :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Palamow. 

MONKE'ARY,  a  town  of.Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Palamow. 

MONKEDOO',  a  town  on  the  wed  coad  of  Borneo. 
Lat.  2.  40.  S.  Ion.  109.  51.  E. 

MONK'ERY,  j.  [from  monk.]  The  monadic  life. — • 
Herefy  in  Britain  arifeth  of  monkery.  Hale. — Monkeries 
then  were  as  far  didant  from  thofe  of  our  days,  as  the 
moon  is  didant  from  the  earth.  Harmer. 

MON'KEY,  J.  [Dr.  Johnfon  confiders  the  word  as  mo- 
nikin,  a  little  man.  Pennant  derives  it  from  monca,  a 
name  which  the  Malays  give  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  the 
animal  among  them.  Monicchio  for  monkey  is  old  in  the 
Italian  language.  Todd.]  An  ape;  a  baboon  ;  a  jackanapes. 
An  animal  bearing  fome  refembiance  of  man.  See  the 
article  Simia. — One  of  them  lhewed  me  a  ring  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a.  monkey.  Tubal,  it  was  my 
turquoife  ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of 
monkeys.  Shakefpeare. — Other  creatures,  as  well  as  mon¬ 
keys,  dedroy  their  young  ones  by  fenlelefs  fondnefs.  Locke 
on  Education. 

With  glittering  gold  and  fparkling  gems  they  lliine, 

But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within.  Granville. 

A  word  of  contempt,  or  (light  kindnefs.: — This  is  the 
monkey’s  own  giving  out;  (he  is  perfuaded  I  will  marry 
her.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. — In  ihip  and  bridge  building, 
a  machine  for  driving  bolts  or  piles,  where  more  force  is 
required  than  the  common  method.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
long  pig  of  iron  travelling  in  a  groove,  or  in  a  frame, 
with  handles,  with  a  groove  on  the  under  fide,  and  Hides 
upon  a  ridge  of  iron  fixed  in  a  bed.  The  whole  is  fixed 
to  centre  the  bolt  or  pile  to  be  driven,  and  then  the  mon¬ 
key  is  forcibly  drawn  by  ropes  and  pulleys. 

MON'KF.Y’s  BREAD.  See  Adansonia. 

MON'KEY  FLOWER.  See  Mimulus. 

MONKEY  I'SLAND,  a  linall  illand  in  Currituck 
Sound,  near  the  coall  of  North  Carolina.  Lat.  36.  22.  N. 
Ion.  76.  4.  W. 

MONKEY  I'SLAND,  Berks,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Thames,  between  Maidenhead  and  Windfor,  three  miles 
well-north-well  from  the  latter;  and  in  the  parilh  of 
Bray.  On  this  illand,  which  contains  three  acres,  is  a 
neat  houfe,  with  convenient  offices,  built  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  room  called 
Monkey  Hall,  is  painted  a  variety  of  fuch  flowers  as  grow 
by  the  water-iide.  Here  are  alfo  reprefented  feveral  mon¬ 
keys,  lome  filhing,  fome  Ihooting,  anti  one  fitting  in  a 
boat  fmoking,  while  a  female  is  rowing  him  over  the 
river.  In  the  temple,  the  infide  of  the  faloon  is  enriched 
by  itucco  modelling,  reprefenting  mermaids,  dolphins, 
fea-lions,  and  a  variety  of  fea-ihells,  richly  gilt.  The  ella- 
blilhing  this  delightful  feat  coll  the  duke  10,000  guineas. 
The  ieafie  of  it  for  fome  years,  at  25I.  a-year,  was  fold  by 
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stiftion,  in  July  1787,  for  240  guineas,  to  the  late  Henry 
Tovvnley  Ward,  efq.  who  had  a  feat  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MONKEY  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  Lat.  16.  ac.  N.  Ion.  80. 
S  5.  W. 

MONKEY  POI'NT.  See  Punta  Chica. 

MONK'HOOD,  J.  The  character  of  a  monk. — He  had 
left  off  his  monkhood  too,  and  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
them.  Atterbury. 

MONK'ISH,  adj.  Monadic ;  pertaining  to  monks ; 
taught  by  monks.- — Thole  public  charities  are  a  greater 
ornament  to  this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more 
real  honour  to  the  reformed  religion,  than  redounds  to 
the  church  of  Rome  from  all  thole  monki/h  and  fuperfti- 
tious  foundations  of  which  lhe  vainly  boalts.  Atterbury. 

Rife,  rife,  Rofcommon,  fee  the  Blenheim  mufe 
The  dull  reftraint  of  monki/h  rhyme  refufe.  Smith. 

MONK'LAND  (New),  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Glafgovv. 

MONK'LAND  (Old),  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk.  This  parifn  abounds  with  coals;  and 
in  the  year  1770,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
making  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  from  the  Monkland-col- 
lieries  to  the  city  of  Glafgow  and  the  river  Clyde.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole, parilh  is  about  4000. 
It  is  eight  miles  eaft  of  Glafgow. 

MONK'TON,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Addifon- 
county,  Vermont,  eaft  of  Ferrifburg;  containing  1080  in¬ 
habitants. — A  townfhip  of  Annapolis-county,  in  Nova 
Scotia;  it  confifts  chiefly  of  wood-land  and  falt-marfh, 
and  contains  about  fixty  families. 

MONLEON'  EN  BAROU'SSE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees :  twenty-feven 
miles  fouth  of  Tarbe. 

MONLEON'  EN  MAGNOAC',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees:  twenty-one 
miles  eaft  of  Tarbes^-artd  fourteen  north-north-eaft  of  La 
Barthe  de  Nefte. 

MONLI'RAS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  forty-five 
miles  eaft  of  Bayanro. 

MONLU^ON',  or  MoNTLugoN,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Al- 
lier:  thirty-fix  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Moulines,  and 
thirty-three  eaft  of  Gueret.  Lat.  46.  20.  N.  Ion.  2. 40.  E. 

MONMOREL'  (Charles  le  Bourgde),  an  admired  French 
preacher  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Pont-Audemer,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lifieux,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  year  either  of  his 
birth  or  of  his  death.  He  was  made  almoner  to  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  in  1697;  and,  through  the  intereft  of  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon,  obtained  a  prefentation  to  the  abbey 
of  Lannoy,  as  a  reward  of  his  admirable  pulpit-talents. 
He  publiihed  a  collection  of  Homilies,  in  10  vols.  mmo. 
which  are  much  efteemed,  being  written  with  iimplicity 
and  precilion,  in  the  method  and  ftyle  of  the,  ancient  fa¬ 
thers,  from  whole  writings  the  author  has  introduced  into 
them  many  apt  and  flunking  quotations.  Nouv.  Diet.  Ilijl. 

MON'MOUTH,  a  market-town  and  borough  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  Hands  on  a  narrow  peninfula, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Monnow  and 
Wye.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  according  to 
Horfley  (in  his  Britannia  Romans)  was  the  Bleftium  of 
Antoninus.  No  Roman  remains,  however,  have  been 
found  here  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  which,  though 
probable,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  faft  of  the  coincidence 
of  diltances  between  that  and  the  connefting  ftations, 
northward  and  fouthward,  with  the  aftual  diltances  be¬ 
tween  thofe  and  the  prefent  feite  of  Monmouth.  The 
callle  at  this  place  is  mentioned  in  ancient  records  as 
being  one  of  the  ftrong  holds  garrifoned  by  the  early 
Saxons,  to  fecure  their  conqueils  of  the  country  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye;  and  to  curb  the  depredatory 
incurfions  of  the  Wellh.  Very  little,  however,  belides 
this  bare  faft,  is  known  concerning  this  fortrefs,  till  the 
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era  of  the  Conqueft,  when  it  appears,  from  a  paftage  in 
Domefday-book,  to  have  belonged  to  the  king.  William, 
the  foil  of  William  Fitz-Baderon,  to  whom  four“caru~ 
cates  of  land  in  the  caftle  of  Monmouth,  part  of  the 
royal  demefne,  were  given  in  cuftody”  about  this  time, 
took  the  furname  of  de  Monmouth,  from  the  place, 
which  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  defendants  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  John  de  Monmou  th  became 
the  proprietor.  During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  been  one  continued  Icene  of  civil 
ftrifej  this  fortrefs  was  occafionally  befieged  and  occupied 
by  both  parties  ;  and  was  ultimately  religned,  together 
with  the  honour,  to  prince  Edward  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  confideration  of  certain  lands  granted  for  life. 
The  prince  foon  afterwards  furrendered  it  to  the  king, 
who  bellowed  it  on  his  younger  fon  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancafter,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Caftile  and  duke  of  Lancafter,  who,  as  well  as  his 
fon  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  made 
it  their  favourite  refidence.  Henry  V.  the  celebrated 
hero  of  Agincourt,  was  born  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
Monmouth-caftle  in  the  year  1387,  and  feems  alfo  to 
have  palfed  his  infancy  here.  This  caftle  fublequently 
became  the  property  of  Henry  VI.  as  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancafter,  which  had  defeended  to  him  by  inheritance. 
Upon  his  dethronement  and  attainder,  it  fell  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  who  granted  it  to  William  lord  Herbert,  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  but,  having  once  more 
reverted  to  the  crown,  Henry  VII.  pofleffed  it  by  the  fame 
right  that  he  afcended  the  throne.  Since  that  period, 
the  caftle  has  become  private  property;  but  at  what  date 
its  alienation  from  the  duchy  took  place  is  not  afeertained. 
Previoufly,  however,  to  the  dole  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  it  in  the  poffeffion  of  Flenry,  the  firft  duke 
of  Beaufort;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  defeendant, 
the  prefent  duke. 

Under  the  aulpices  of  its  lords,  Monmouth  early  be¬ 
came  a  privileged  place,  and  particularly  enjoyed  many 
immunities  as  forming  a  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter. 
The  earlieft  charter,  however,  which  appears  in  the  ar¬ 
chives,  is  dated  in  the  year  1549,  and  was  granted  by  the 
monarch  then  reigning  “  to  the  burgeffes  of  his  burgh 
and  town  of  Monmouth,  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and 
within  his  duchy  of  Lancafter.”  This  deed  confirms 
various  franchifes  and  privileges  bellowed  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  by  Henry  VIII.  and  in  addition  confers  the 
power  of  elefting  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  Since  that 
time,  therefore,  Monmouth  has  been  governed  by  officers 
under  that  denomination,  who  are  aififted  by  a  common 
council,  compofed  of  eighteen  members. 

The  iituation  of  this  town  is  extremely  pleafant  and 
highly  pifturelque:  it  Hands  near  the  extremity  of  an 
expanded  vale,  furrounded  by  gentle  hills  and  lwelling 
eminences,  either  covered  to  their  fummits  with  rich 
woods,  or  laid  out  in  fields  of  corn  and  pafture.  It  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  extent,  and  contains  many  relpeft:- 
able  buildings,  but  has  only  one  principal  llreet,  which 
leads  from  the  bridge  over  the  Monnow  to  the  market¬ 
place.  In  this  llreet  Hands  the  town-hall,  an  edifice  of 
modern  ereflion,  built  upon  pillars,  which  form  a  hand- 
fome  colonnade.  A  llatue  of  Henry  V.  is  placed  in  a 
niche  over  the  front  entrance.  The  other  ftreets  are 
mollly  narrow.  One  of  them  leads  from  the  market¬ 
place  to  St.  Mary’s  church.  That  edifice  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  an  alien  priory  for  black  monks  of  the  Bene- 
diftine  order,  an  inllitution  which  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  by  Wihenoc,  grandfon  of  Fitz-Baderon, 
and  third  lord  of  Monmouth.  Only  a  few  veftiges  of 
the  monallery  can  now  be  dilcovered  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  fpire,  is  entirely  a  new  building.  The  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  now  lubordinate  to  St.  Mary’s,  is  an  ancient 
ftructure.  Coxe,  in  his  Hillorical  Tour  through  this 
county,  lays,  “that  the  Iimplicity  of  its  form,  the  circu¬ 
lar  lhape  of  the  door- ways,  and  of  the  arch  feparating  the 
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nave  from  the  chancel,  and  the  ffyle  of  their  ornaments, 
which  bear  a  Saxon  character,  feem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  built  before  the  conqueff.”  Some  authors  even  fug¬ 
ged:,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  more  ancient  parts 
being  of  Britilh  origin.  It  is  certainly  a  mod:  curious 
fpecimen  of  early  architecture ;  and  in  no  mean  degree 
deferves  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  particularly  the 
femicircular  arch  of  the  northern  door-way. 

The  county  gaol  is  a  new  madive  edifice,  well  adapted 
to  its  purpofe  ;  the  apartments  are  airy,  and  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  prifoners. 
This  building  Hands  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monnow.  Here  is  afree-fchool  founded 
by  William  Jones  in  the  reign  of  Janies  I.  all'o  an  alms- 
lioufe  for  twenty  poor  people,  eftablifhed  and  endowed 
by  the  fame  individual. 

The  remains  of  walls,  lines  of  circumvallation,  cur¬ 
tains,  baftions,  and  other  works  of  defence,  clearly  diow 
that  this  town  mud:  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  ftrongly 
fortified  place ;  and,  from  its  fituation,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  it  might  eafiiy  be  made  fo  again.  On  thofe  fides 
which  were  unprotected  by  the  river,  it  has  been  evidently 
environed  by  ftrong  walls,  and  a  deep  fofle  capable  of 
being  filled  with  water.  It  had  four  gates,  only  one  of 
which  is  now  Handing.  The  fuburb  of  St.  Thomas  was 
defended  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  town,  with  which  it 
communicated,  as  now,  by  a  flone^  bridge  with  baffion- 
towers  on  each  fide  thrown  over  the  Monnow.  There 
are  two  other  bridges  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  the  Wye-bridge  and  Tibbs-bridge ;  the  former  of 
which  is  conffruCted  of  Hone,  and  the  latter  of  wood. 

The  ruins  of  the  callle  of  Monmouth,  the  ancient  refi- 
dence  of  its  powerful  lords,  are  difcovered  occupying  the 
ridge  of  an  eminence  iituated  between  the  market-place 
and  the  river  Monnow.  From  a  view  of  thefe  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  fortrefs  has  been  the  work  of  feveral  and 
even  diHant  periods.  Some  portions  of  them  befpeak  a 
Saxon  if  not  a  Roman  origin,  while  others  are  of  a  date 
poHerior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  maflive  ffruc- 
ture  of  part  of  the  walls  is  particularly  remarkable,  being 
from  fix  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  are  compofed  of  pebbles 
and  liquidated  cement,  fo  clofely  compacted  as  not  to 
yield  in  hardnefs  to  Hone  itfelf.  The  chamber,  in  which 
king  Henry  was  born,  is  wholly  demolilhed,  but  fome  of 
the  beams,  which  fupported  the  flooring,  Hill  remain  viii- 
ble.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  large  apartment,  which  pro¬ 
bably  formed  the  baronial  hall,  and  was  afterwards  ufed 
for  the  county  aflifes  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laH 
century.  A  handfome  domeHic  edifice,  conffrufted  of 
Hone,  Hands  in  the  middle  of  this  vaff  pile  of  ruins. 
From  the  date  over  the  principal  door,  it  appears  to  have 
been  built  in  1673,  for  the  occafional  refidence  of  the 
Beaufort  family.  Two  hofpitals,  founded  here  by  John 
de  Monmouth  about  the  year  1240,  are  now  entirely  le¬ 
velled  with  the  ground. 

The  manufactures  of  Monmouth,  at  the  prefent  period, 
are  trifling;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fupported 
by  the  navigation  of  the  river  Wye,  the  trade  with  Here¬ 
ford  and  Briftol,  the  fupply  of  the  neighbouring  diffriCt 
with  various  kinds  of  {hop-goods,  and  the  number  of 
perfons  of  independent  fortune,  who  refide  either  con- 
flantly  or  occasionally  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  The 
paring  and  cleanfing  of  bark  brought  from  the  torefls  of 
the  Upper  Wye,  for  the  purpofe  of  exportation,  confli- 
tutes,  during  the  feafon,  the  employment  of  a  number 
of  men,  wonien,  and  children,  among  the  lower  ranks. 
But,  though  fallen  in  refpeft  of  its  manufacturing  im¬ 
portance  now,  Monmouth  feems  to  have  carried  on  a 
very  confiderable  trade  fome  centuries  ago.  Monmouth 
caps  are  celebrated  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  play  of  Henry  V. 
“  If  your  majeflies  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Wellhmen 
did  goot  fervice  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wear¬ 
ing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps.”  Fuller  likewife 
praifes  them  highly,  by  calling  them  the  molt  “  ancient, 
general,  warm,  and  profitable,  coverings  of  men’s  heads 
in  this  ifland.”  a 


Monmouth  has  fent  one  member  to  parliament  fince 
the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  right  of  eleCiion  is  in  the 
burgefl'es  inhabitants,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgeffes 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Ufk,  as  decided 
by  the  lioufe  of  commons  on  a  petition  of  right  in  1680. 
The  duke  of  Beaufort  is  confidered  the  patron  and 
leader  of  this  town,  and  his  interefl  always  procures  the 
return  of  the  member:  the  prefent  reprefentative  is  the 
marquis  of  Worcefler,  the  duke’s  eldeff  fon.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  is  about  eight  hundred:  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  are  the  returning-officers. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  in  18 11,  this 
town  contains  638  lioufes,  and  3345  inhabitants,  viz. 
1512  males  and  1833  females  ;  of  whom  609  were  returned 
employed  in  various  trades,  and  380  in  agriculture.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  corn 
and  all  kinds  of  provifions:  Fairs,  Whit  Tuefday,  4th 
September,  and  22d  November.  Monmouth  is  thirty- 
three,  miles  north  of  Briffol,  and  12S  weff  of  London. 
Lat.  51.  50.  N.  Ion.  2.  44.  W. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  difplays  much  beautiful  and 
intereffing  fcenery.  The  views  from  the  high  conical 
hill,  called  the  Kymin,  are  particularly  fine,  extenfive, 
and  diverfified.  A  walk  leads  to  the  fummit  of  this  hill, 
which  terminates  in  a  level  plain  crowned  with  a  wood, 
through  which  fix  viflas  have  been  cut :  each  of  thefe  ex¬ 
hibits  in  fine  perlpeClive  a  rich,  grand,  and  varied,  prof-. 
peC't,  of  an  expanfive  traCt  of  country.  I11  the  centre  of 
the  wood,  a  pavilion,  intended  for  a  naval  monument, 
has  been  lately  ere&ed  by  fublcription  :  it  is  a  circular 
edifice,  confining  of  two  Hones,  and  built  in  the  form  of 
an  embattled  tower:  the  frieze  round  it  is  ornamented 
with  medallions  of  the  molt  eminent  Eritiffi  admirals, 
accompanied  with  emblematical  and  appropriate  devices. 
The  view'from  the  fummit  of  this  pavilion  is  perhaps 
the  fined  and  moil  extenfive  in  England,  embracing  a 
circumference  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  including  within 
its  range  all  the  materials  of  lublime  and  beautiful 
fcenery. 

Troy-houfe,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family  of  Herbert, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  Somerfet  duke  of  Beaufort,  is 
fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trothy,  from  which  river  its  name  is  corruptly  derived. 
Of  the  original  edifice  few  traces  can  now  be  difcovered, 
except  an  old  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch.  The  prefent 
maniion  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones; 
but,  though  well-proportioned  and  commodious,  it  pof- 
feffes  no  features  of  peculiar  beauty.  It  was  formerly 
much  famed  for  its  excellent  and  luxuriant  gardens,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  they  were  the 
property  of  fir  Thomas  Somerfet,  brother  to  the  marquis 
of  Worcefler. — Two  miles  weff  from  hence  is  Treowen, 
the  . feat  of  the  Jones  family,  but  now  converted  into  a 
farm-houle. — In  the  parifh  of  Lanvihangel  Tavanbarch, 
at  the  diffance  of  three  miles  to  the  north.  Hand  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Grace-Dieu  Abbey,  which  was  founded  by  John 
of  Monmouth  in  the  year  1229.- — In  the  parifh  of  Landeilo 
Creffeney  appear  the  magnificent  ruins  of  White  Caffle, 
anciently  called  Lanteilo  Caffle,  or  Caffell-Gwin.  This 
fortrefs,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueff,  formed  part  of  the 
pofleflions  of  Brian-Fitz-count,  earl  of  Hereford,  from 
whom  it  came,  firff  to  the  Cantalupes,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Braofes.  For  other  villages  and  feats  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  we  refer  to  Wilkes's  Britijh  Director)/,  vol.  iii. 

MON'MOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  New  jerfey,  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  eighty  miles  in  its  greateff  length, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  broad.  Great  part  of  the 
foil  is  fandy,  the  reff  fertile.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  19,872,  including  1633  Haves. 

MON'MOUTH,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  New  Jerfey,  and 
capital  of  the  above  county,  where  the  Britilh  troops 
under  Gen.  Clinton  were  defeated  by  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  Wafhington;  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  New 
Brunfwick,  and  fixty-four  north-eaff  of  Philadelphia. 

MON'MOUTH,  a  town  of  Maflachuletts,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine  :  forty-nine  miles  north  of  Portland. 

MON'MOUTH 
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MONM'OUT  II  S  II  I  R  E; 


•MONMOUTH  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  Bafliee  iflands  in 
the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 

MONMOUTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  :  two  miles  weft  of  James  Ifland. 

MON'MOUTHSHIRE,  one  of  the  weftern  counties  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Severn 
Sea,  or  Briftol  Channel;  on  the  weft,  by  Glamorganflrire 
and  part  of  Brecknockfliire  ;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  the 
latter  county  and  that  of  Hereford  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Gloucefterfliire.  It  extends  about  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  ancT twenty  in  breadth,  and  comprifes,  according 
to  the  lateft  furveys,  an  area  of  520  lquare  miles,  or 
332,800  acres.  By  the  returns  made  to  parliament  in 
*  81 1,  it  contained  64,200  inhabitants.  The  whole  county 
is  now  divided  into  fix  hundreds;  and  comprehends  127 
parilhes,  and  feven  towns,  which  are  Monmouth,  Caerleon, 
Chepftow,  Ulk,  Abergavenny,  Newport,  and  Pontypool. 
All  the  parilhes,  with  refpedt  to  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtion, 
are  included  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  alio  in 
the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  with  the  exception  of  fix,  viz. 
‘Wellh-Bicknor,  Dixon,  and  St.  Mary’s,  being  in  the  dio- 
cele  of  Hereford  ;  and  Oldcaftle,  Lanthony,  and  Cwmyoy, 
belong  to  St.  David’s. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invafion,  Monmouthlhire 
formed  part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Shiites,  who, 
befides  this  diftridt,  pofiefled  the  counties  of  Glamorgan, 
Brecknock,  Radnor,  Hereford,  and  fucli  parts  of  Glou- 
cefterlhire  as  lay  between  the  Severn,  the  Teme,  and  the 
Towy.  On  the  divifion  of  Britain  into  provinces  by  the 
Romans,  this  county  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda. 
From  the  period  at  which  thefe  conquerors  left  our  ifland, 
till  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the  hiftory 
of  Monmouthlhire,  in  common  with  that  of  almoft  every 
portion  of  Britain,  is  uncertain  and  contradictory.  In 
the  legends  of  thefe  times,  however,  it  makes  a  moll  con- 
fpicuous  figure.  Many  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  and  of  the  celebrated  Arthur,  are  faid  to  have 
taken  place  within  its  boundaries.  Caerleon  was  long 
the  capital  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  and  is  frequently 
tlefcribed  by  the  bards  as  equalling  Rome  in  fplendour 
and  magnificence.  After  the  full  eftablilhment  of  the 
Saxon  power  in  England,  this  county  fieems  to  have 
formed  a  petty  principality  of  itfelf,  under  the  name  of 
Gwent,  whole  princes  were  fometimes  bold  enough  to 
afpire  at  independence,  but  who,  for  the  raoft  part,  paid 
tribute  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  The  invincible 
courage  which  had  marked  their  character  at  a  more  re¬ 
mote  period,  ftill  continued  in  full  force  during  this  era, 
and  oppcl'ed  a  molt  effectual  barrier  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Saxon  monarchs  to  fubjugate  the  principality.  Ca¬ 
nute,  the  Dane,  entered  Gwent  with  a  powerful  army,  in 
the  year  1034;  but,  though  he  defeated  Rytherch-ap- 
Jeftin,  prince  of  South  Wales,  he  was  unable  to  hold 
pofleffion  of  the  country.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  that  the  Gwentians  could 
be  regarded  as  conquered,  when  Harold,  having  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  heart  of  Wales,  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
lwear  fealty  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  retained  mili¬ 
tary  poflelfion  of  this  county,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  fecure  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  The  Norman 
invafion,  however,  was  the  iignal  to  all  the  Welfh  tribes 
for  renewing  the  war,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke  which 
had  been  thus  impofed.  In  order  again  to  reduce  them, 
the  Conqueror,  too  politic  to  weaken  his  own  army  in 
fuch  a  warfare  as  Wales  prefented,  encouraged  his  power¬ 
ful  barons  to  make  incurfions  into  that  country  at  their 
own  expenfe,  and  with  their  own  retainers;  and,  as  a 
reward,  granted  them  the  privilege  of  holding  the  lands 
they  conquered  in  capitc.  Monmouthlhire  was  accord¬ 
ingly  overrun  in  this  way  after  a  long  and  bloody  ftruggle 
for  its  independence ;  but  the  conquerors,  having  built 
numerous  caftles  and  fortrefles  in  order  to  overawe  the 
inhabitants,  foon  began,  in  their  turn,  to  arrogate  to 
themfelves  an  independent  authority.  Continual  dif- 
put.es  took  place  betwixt  them,  with  refpeCt  to  the  extent 
Vox.  XV.  No.  1075. 


and  boundaries  of  their  lands,  which  not  unfrequentiy 
terminated  in  open  hoftility  to  each  other,  and  even  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The  power  pofleffed  by  thefe 
barons  marchers,  within  the  limits  of  their  property,  was 
little  inferior  to  that  of  a  prince.  They  held  courts,  and 
adminiftered  juftice  at  will  to  their  tenants  and  depend¬ 
ants,  in  all  queftions  both  civil  and  criminal.  This 
fyltem  of  jurifprudence,  perhaps  the  molt  wretched  and 
deplorable  that  could  pofiibly  be  adopted,  continued  in 
this  ebunty,  as  well  as  in  the  other  marches  of  Wales, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  government  of  the 
lords  marchers  was  abolifhed,  and  Monmouthlhire  was 
detached  from  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  included 
among  the  counties  of  England.  The  ftatute,  however, 
authoriling  this  change,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  im-s 
mediately  acted  upon,  for  we  find  Monmouth  regarded 
as  a  Welfh  county  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
when  it  firft  began  “  to  be  reckoned  an  Englifh  county, 
becaufe  the  judges  kept  the  aflifes  here  on  the  Oxford 
circuit.”  From  this'  circumftance  it  is  difficult  to  fix, 
precifely,  the  period  at  which  Monmouthfhire  might  be 
ftridfly  confidered  as  an  Englifh  county  :  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  not  before  the  jurilcliftion  of  the  fupreme  “court 
of  lords  marchers,”  ufuallv  held  at  Ludlow,  was  finally 
abolifhed  in  the  firft  year  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  general  afpedt  of  Monmouthihire  prefents  to  the 
eye  a  continual  recurrence  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
water,  corn-fields  and  meadows.  Nor  is  the  air  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable  to  health  than  the  face  of  the  country  is  in- 
terefting  to  the  view.  Except  on  the  more  elevated 
ridges,  which  are  no  doubt  cold  and  bleak,  it  is  for  the 
molt  part  mild  and  temperate.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumftance,  that  the  fogs  here,  during  winter,  fhift  pe¬ 
riodically  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  lee  the 
hills  enveloped  feveral  days  with  a  thick  fog,  while  the 
valley  beneath  has  the  fplendour  of  a  genial  fun  :  but  on 
a  Hidden  thefe  effects  are  entirely  reverfed ;  the  fog  de- 
feends  into  the  valley,  and  the  mountains  are,  in  their 
turn,  left  open  to  the  rays  of  heaven.  Monmouthlhire 
abounds  with  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Ufk,  the  .Rumney,  the  Monnow,  or 
Mynwy,  and  the  Ebwy.  The  Wye  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  feenery,  exhi¬ 
biting  a  continued  feries  of  enchanting  views,  which 
have  been  amply  defcanted  on  by  Gilpin,  Ireland,  War¬ 
ner,  and  many  other  tou'rifts ;  and  latterly  by  Bloomfield, 
in  a  poem  exprefsly  4ev°ted  to  the  fubjedt.  The  Ufk 
likewife  difplays  many  charming  feenes;  and,  when  lwelled 
by  mountain-torrents,  fpreads  itfelf  out  into  expanfive 
lakes,  and  occalionally  inundates  the  adjacent  country. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  Tredonnoc- 
bridge.  There  is  only  one  canal  in  this  county,  which 
was  begun  in  1792,  and  finifhed  in  1798.  (lee  Canal 
Navigation,  vol.  iii.  p.  681.)  and,  in  1812,  the  long- 
expedted  junction  t>f  the  Brecon  and  Abergavenny 
canal  with  this  of  Monmouthfhire  was  at  length  com¬ 
pleted  ;  fo  that  an  uninterrupted  communication  by  water 
from  the  town  of  Brecon  to  Newport,  and  the  great 
eftuary  of  the  Severn,  is  now  opened.  Still  further  to 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  more  weighty  articles 
which  this  county  produces,  rail-roads  have  been  formed 
in  different  parts  of  it.  One,  which  connedts  the  iron¬ 
works  at  Blaenavon  with  the  canal  at  Pontnewydd,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  It  only  extends  five  miles  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  riles  no  lei's  than  610  feet.  The 
roads  in  Monmouthlhire,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  from 
New-Palfage  to  Newport,  Caerdiff,  and  Ulk,  and  thence 
to  Abergavenny,  were,  till  lately,  proverbially  bad ;  and, 
though  improved,  are  capable  of  ftill  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  mineralogy  of  Monmouthfhire,  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  this  county  are  its  infuiar  mountains, 
and  the  beauties  of  its  bordering  river ;  the  latter  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bold  terminations  of  lirne-ftone,  and  the 
other  by  ftrata  of  land-ftone,  dun- ft  one,  and  reddifli- 
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brown  marl,  which  is  remarkable  for  producing  a  furface 
abounding  with  infular  hills,  frequently  in  a  conical  form, 
but  none  of  which  rife  lo  majeftically  as  the  lugar-loaf 
and  adjacent  mountains  of  Monmouthlhire. 

Conlidered  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Monmouth- 
fhirc  may  be  properly  divided  into  three  diftribts.  The 
fir  ft,  comprifing  the  louthern  part  of  the  county,  conlifts, 
almoft  entirely,  of  moor  or  marfti  lands,  with  a  portion  off 
meadow-grounds.  The  fecond  divifion,  which  takes  in 
the  eaftern  line  of  the  county,  is  particularly  fertile.  The 
third  divifion  forms  the  weftern  and  moft  hilly  part  of  the 
county.  The  kinds  of  corn  generally  railed  are  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  peal'e 
and  beans.  Thefe  are,  of  courfe,  principally  produced 
in  the  eaftern  divifion  ;  the  other  two  being  much  more 
grazing  than  farming  diftricts.  The  cattle  reared  are 
oxen,  lheep,  and  mules.  The  firft  are  principally  bred  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  fed  in  the  fouthern  :  thefe  gene¬ 
rally  grow  to  a  large  lize,  are  extremely  docile,  and  well 
fitted  for  the  labours  of  the  field.  The  lheep  are  natu¬ 
rally  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  but  the  ftock  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  by  various  erodes  with  the  Cotef- 
wold,  Southdown,  and  Dorfet,  breeds.  Mules  are  very 
abundant  here  ;  and  are  a  peculiarly  fine  race,  ftrong  in 
the  bone,  and  of  exquifite  fymmetry,  running  fourteen 
hands  high,  and  are  fo  valuable  as  to  fell  for  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  each.  The  breed  is  conftantly  kept  up  to 
its  priftine  ftandard  of  excellence  by  the  importation  of 
ftallion  alfes  from  Spain.  But  whether  this  traffic  (liould 
be  encouraged  is  extremely  doubtful,  confidering  the  fu- 
perior  qualifications  of  the  horle,  the  breeding  of  which 
animal  is,  in  confequence,  almoft  wholly  neglebted  in  this 
county.  Indeed  the  Monmouthlhire  horfes  are  by  far  the 
moft  miferable  race  of  their  fpecies  in  our  ifland,  neither 
adapted  for  the  faddle,  norufeful  for  agricultural  purpofes. 

Monmouthlhire  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  of  ftockings  and  knit  caps,  but  that  trade  almoft 
entirely  difappeared  loon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
iron-works  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Since  that 
period,  the  iron-bufinefs,  though  in  different  degrees  at 
different  times,  has  conllituted  the  chief  employment  of 
the  manufacturing  claffes  in  the  county.  This  branch  of 
trade  has  of  late  years  increafed  to  a  prodigious  extent ;  fo 
that  Monmouthlhire  will,  in  all  probability,  loon  take  the 
precedence,  as  an  iron-diftriCt,  of  every  other  countv  in 
Great  Britain.  At  Pontypool  and  at  Ulk  there  are  ftill 
coniiderable  manufactories  of  japanned  goods,  generally 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Pontypool-ware,  becaufe  firft 
invented  in  that  town;  but  this  trade  has  buffered  much 
from  the  competition  of  Birmingham,  joined  to  the  un¬ 
favourable  ftate  of  our  foreign  relations.  The  commerce 
of  Monmouthlhire,  which  is  very  coniiderable,  is  almoft 
entirely  confined  to  the  towns  of  Chepftow  and  Ulk. 

Monmouthlhire,  to  the  antiquary,  is  particularly  in- 
terefting :  Caerwent  was  firft  the  capital  of  the  Silurian 
dominions,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  ftation.  To  trace 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  roads,  particularly  of  the 
Julia  Strata,  in  their  pafiage  through  this  country,  is  a 
iubject  of  much  difficulty.  The  Julia  Strata  is  moft  difi- 
tinClly  vilible  in  the  vicinity  of  Caerwent,  running  in  the 
direction  of  Penhow.  A  few  traces  of  it  can  likewife  be 
difeovered  near  Caerleon  and  Newport;  but  its  courfe 
between  thele  towns  is  wholly  uncertain.  Of  the  roads 
which  ftruck  off  from  the  Julia  Strata,  one  led  from  Ifca- 
Silurum  to  Burrium,  where,  dividing  into  two  ramifica¬ 
tions,  one  proceeded  to  Gobannium  and  the  other  to 
Bleftium.  Another  has  evidently  run  in  a  lbuth-weft- 
ward  direction,  from  Abergavenny  to  Neath,  or  to  home 
ftation  in  Gloucefterlhire.  This  road  is  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Sarn-Mv,  or  the  Long  Paved  Caui'eway  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bydwelly  ftiil  remains  almoft  entire. 
Befides  thele,  various  other  marks  of  Roman  civilization 
have  been  di (covered  in  this  county  at  different  periods, 
confifting  of  aqueduCts,  baths,  telfellated  pavements,  co¬ 
lumns,  ftatues,  bas-relievos,  1'udatories,  hypocaufts,  al- 
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tars,  votive  and  fepulchral  ftoues,  farcophagi,  urns,  me¬ 
dals,  coins,  fibulie,  &c.  Numerous  encampments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  fizes  are  likewife  diftributed  over  this 
county  ;  iome  of  them  no  doubt  originally  Britifh,  and 
afterwards  altered  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes  ;  and 
others  of  them  originally  Roman,  and  altered  in  the  fame 
way  by  the  warriors  of  a  later  period.  A  few  feem  to  be 
Saxon  or  Danilh  entirely. 

Caftles  and  other  places  of  more  permanent  defence,  are 
no  lefs  frequent  here  than  encampments.  Several  of  thefe 
have  claims  to  very  high  antiquity ;  but  the  precife  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  ereCtion  is  unknown.  The  moft  diftinguilh¬ 
ed  among  them  are  the  caftles  of  Caerleon,  Ulk,  and  Scen- 
freth,  which  are  laid  to  be  of  Britifh  origin.  The  reft 
are  no  doubt  of  a  much  later  date,  and  moft  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Norman  conqueft  ;  for  the 
Saxons,  having  never  been  pofleffors  of  the  whole  county, 
could  leave  but  few  fpecimens  of  their  architecture,  and 
thofe  of  a  period  when  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  of  the  early  Normans  ;  but  the  Gothic  is  moft  preva¬ 
lent.  From  thefe  circumftances,  as  well  as  from  hiftorical 
evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  caftles 
in  this  county  owed  their  origin  to  the  Normans,  and 
were  built  or  repaired  after  the  introduction  of  Gothic 
architecture;  none,  perhaps,  except  Scenfreth,  are  wholly 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  ;  a  few  exhibit  an  intermixture  of 
the  Norman  and  Gothic ;  and  the  reft  are  entirely  Gothic. 

The  churches  are  fingularly  piCturefque,  from  their 
fituation,  form,  and  appearance;  they  ftand  in  the  midft 
of  the  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  are  often 
embowered  in  trees,  and  generally  at  a  coniiderable  dif- 
tance  from  any  habitation.  A  whimfical  and  not  unpleaf- 
ing  effeCt  is  lbmetimes  produced  by  the  coat  of  plafter  or 
lime  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  ufually  whitened,  occafionally  alfo  the  tower  ; 
in  fiome  inftances  the  tower  is  uncoloured,  and  in  others 
the  battlements  only  are  white-w'afhed.  This  intermix¬ 
ture  of  colours  is  ingenioully  accounted  for  by  Effex  in 
his  remarks  on  ancient  brick  and  Hone  buildings  in  Eng¬ 
land  .-  “  The  Normans  frequently  raifed  large  buildings 
with  pebbles  only,  and  lbmetimes  with  pebbles  intermixed 
with  rag-ftones.  As  this  rough  manner  of  building  with 
rag-ftones  and  other  irregular  materials,  required  a  coat  of 
plaftering  to  make  them  fair  without  and  neat  within,  we 
find  that  thofe  fmall  churches  and  other  buildings  which 
were  built  in  this  manner,  were  always  plaftered  in  the 
infide,  and  frequently  on  the  outfide,  with  a  compofition 
of  lime  and  land,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
many  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  churches,  and  in  fome 
more  modern.”  Thefe  churches  exhibit  different  ftyles 
of  architecture  ;  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  diftriCts,  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  few  were  eonftruCted  by  the  Britons,  fome  by  the  Saxons, 
and  feveral  at  an  early  period  of  the  Norman  monarchy, 
as  is  evident  from  the  rounded  arches  and  mouldings  pe¬ 
culiar  to  thofe  ftyles  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  were  built 
fince  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  firft 
are  generally  of  a  Ample  form,  of  fmall  dimenfions,  fhaped 
like  a  barn,  without  any  diftinCtion  in  the  breadth  or 
height  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  without  a 
belfry.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  of  fomewhat  later  date : 
the  chancel  is  narrower  and  lefs  lofty  than  the  church  ;  a 
fmall  belfry  is  alfo  placed  over  the  roof  at  the  weftern  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  one  or  two  apertures  for  bells,  the  ropes  of 
which  defeend  into  the  church.  The  third  fpecies  con- 
fill  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  or  belfry,  which  is 
lbmetimes  placed  at  the  weftern  extremity,  lbmetimes  in 
the  middle,  and  lbmetimes  at  the  iides.  The  tower  was 
at  firft  rude  and  maflive,  afterwards  increafed  in  height  and 
lightnels,  was  ornamented  with  battlements,  and  in  later 
times  with  pinnacles.  A  few,  particularly  thofe  in  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  are  provided  with  lleeples, 
and  are  fcarcely  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  churches  have  undergone  iittie  change  fince 
the  sera  of  the  Reformation,  and  exhibit  traces  of  the 
i  Roman- 
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Roman-catholic  worfhip,  particularly  in  the  niches  for 
faints,  the  receptacles  for  holy  water,  and  fometimes  in 
the  veftiges  of  the  confeffional  chair 

Monmoutiiftiire  lends  three  members  to  parliament, 
viz.  two  for  the  county,  and  one  lor  the  borough  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  This  county  has  lent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prelent  time.  The 
anceftors  of  Mr.  Hanbury  Leigh,  of  Pontypool,  repre- 
fented  the  county  from  1722  to  1790;  iince  which  time 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  family  of  fir  Charles  Morgan 
of  Tredegar,  have  each  nominated  a  member.  The  earl 
of  Abergavenny,  and  Mr.  Lewes  of  St.  Pierre,  have  confi- 
derable  property  in  this  county;  but  the  influence  of  the 
firfl-named  two  opulent  families  is  never  oppofed  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  member  nominated  by  fir  Charles  Morgan 
is  himfelf  ;  and  that  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort  is  lord 
Granville  Charles  Henry  Somerfet,  his  grace’s  fecondfon ; 
the  eldeft  l'on  being  member  for  the  town  of  Monmouth, 
as  already  noticed. 

Though  Monmouthlhire  is  an  Englilh  county,  the  in¬ 
habitants  more  generally  fpeak  the  Wellh  than  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  language,  particularly  in  the  weftern  diftridls.  Their 
manners  and  culloms  bear  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  in 
every  refpeCi  to  thole  of  the  principality  :  they  difplay  the 
fame  antipathy  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Eng¬ 
lilh,  and  an  attachment  to  their  own  ancient  pradfices. 
Catholics  are  very  numerous  in  this  county ;  and  not  only 
they,  but  the  Proteftants  alfo,  retain  many  veftiges  of 
Romilli  fuperftition.  Thus  the  cuftom  of  begging  bread 
for  the  fouls  of  the  departed,  Hill  continues  to  be  pradlifed, 
on  All-Souls’  day,  among  the  lower  orders.  Coxes  HiJ- 
torical  Tour  in  Monmouthjhire,  4-to.  1801.  Smith's  Great 
Met])  of  the  Eng-.  Counties.  Oldjield's  Reprejentative  Hijl. 
1816. 

MONNERON',  a  fmall  illand  in  the  channel  of  Tartary, 
between  the  illand  of  Saghalien  and  the  continent.  Lat. 
46.  20.  N.  Ion.  142.  2 1 .  E. 

MON'NOW,  or  Mun'now,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Wye  at  Monmouth. 

MONNI'ER  (Peter  le),  an  eminent  French  profelfor  of 
philofophy,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy,  about  the 
year  1675.  We  are  furnilhed  with  no  other  particulars 
of  his  life,  than  that  by  his  talents  he  recommended  him¬ 
felf  to  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  the  College  of  Harcourt 
at  Paris  ;  and  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
1757,  when  he  was  about  eighty-two  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  CurJ'us  Philojbphicus,  in  6  vols.  121110. 
which  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public, 
and  was  made  life  of  as  a  text-book  in  1110ft  of  the  colleges 
in  that  province.  Monnier  alfo  contributed  a  variety  of 
papers,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  left  behind  him  two  foils, 
inheritors  of  his  abilities,  and  both  of  them  admitted  to 
feats  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  of  whom  the  eldeft  is 
the  lubjecl  of  the  next  article;  and  the  youngeft,  Louis- 
William,  was  made  phylician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
Nouv.  Diet.  HiJ't. 

MONNI'ER  (Peter-Charles  le),  a  celebrated  French 
aftronomer,  was  the  eldeft  foil  of  the  preceding,  and  born 
at  Paris  in  1715.  From  his  earlieft  years  he  devoted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  altronomy  ;  and  when  only  lixteen  he 
made  his  firft  obfervation,  which  was  on  the  oppoiition 
of  Saturn.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  nominated  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1735,  he  accompanied 
Maupertuis  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Lapland,  for 
the  purpofe  of  meafuring  a  degree  of  latitude.  In  1741, 
he  read  in  the  Academy  the  plan  of  a  new  catalogue  of 
the  ftars,  and  prefented  to  it  a  new  map  of  the  zodiac, 
which  he  caufed  .to  be  engraved.  He  was  the  firft  French 
aftronomer  who  determined  the  changes  of  refraction 
in  winter  and  funimer;  who  undertook  to  reform  the 
tables  of  the  fun,  and  to  correH  the  catalogue  of  the  ftars. 
He  endeavoured  to  difftpate  the  prejudice  which  prevailed 
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iii  regard  to  comets ;  and  announced  that  the  comet, 
which  then  appeared,  was  in  retrograde  movement.  He 
gave  alfo  a  tranflation  of  Halley’s  work  on  comets,  with  a. 
method  of  calculating  the  orbit  from  three  obfervations. 
In  1746  he  proved  that  Saturn  had  confiderable  inequali¬ 
ties,  occafioned  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  ;  and  the 
Academy  propoled  tliele  inequalities  as  the  lubjecl:  of  a 
prize,  in  1748.  I11  that  year  he  accompanied  lord  Mac¬ 

clesfield  to  Scotland  to  oblerve  the  annular  eclipfe  of  the 
fun,  which  could  be  feen  with  moft  advantage  in  that  coun¬ 
try;  and  he  was  the  firft  aftronomer  who  had  the  pleafure 
of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon  on  the  fun’s  difk. 

It  is  well  known  that  Louis  XV.  was  extremely  fond 
of  aftronomy,  and  greatly  honoured  its  profeffors.  Le 
Monier  he  loved  and  efteemed  :  “  I  hake  feen  the  king 
himfelf,”  fays  Lalande,  “  come  out  of  his  cabinet,  and 
look  around  for  le  Monnier;  and,  when  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther  was  prefented  to  him,  on  his  appointment  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  phylician,  his  majefty  was  pleated  to  wilh  him  the 
merit  and  reputation  of  his  brother,  the  aftronomer.”  All 
the  remarkable  celeltial  phenomena  were  obferved  by  the 
king,  in  company  with  le  Monnier.  Thus  he  oblerved 
with  him,  at  his  chateau  of  St.  Hubert,  the  two  celebrated 
tranlits  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  dilk  in  the  years  1761  and 
1769  ;  as  appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  While  thefe  important  obferva¬ 
tions  were  making,  (at  which  the  famous  la  Condamine 
was  likewife  permitted  to  aftift,)  the  king  was  particular¬ 
ly  careful  not  to  difturb  his  aftronomers  in  their  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  the  proper  time  for  which,  if  fuffered  to  be  neglected, 
could  not  be  recalled.  Le  Monnier  relates,  in  his  Differ- 
tation  on  the  lubjeft,  that,  “his  majefty  perceiving  that 
wre  judged  the  laft  contacts  to  be  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance,  a  profound  filence  at  that  moment  reigned  around 
us.”  In  a  court  fo  fcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  etiquette  as 
that  of  Louis  XV.  thefe  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  dif- 
tinguilhed  marks  of  honour,  and  of  royal  favour  and  con- 
defeeniion.  In  the  year  1750,  le  Monnier  was  ordered  to 
draw  a  meridian  at  the  royal  chateau  of  Bellevue,  where 
the  king  frequently  made  obfervations.  On  this  occafion 
his  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  fifteen  thoufand  livres  j 
which  le  Monnier,  to  the  honour  of  his  lovereign’s  muni¬ 
ficence,  and  of  his  own  dilinterefted  attachment  to  the 
interefts  of  aftronomical  fcience,  expended  in  procuring 
nice  and  accurate  inftruments,  with  which  he  afterwards 
made  his  beft  and  moft  important  obfervations.  In  the 
year  1742,  the  king  prefented  him  with  a  beautiful  houfe 
at  Paris,  where  he  refided  till  the  revolution,  and  purl’ued 
his  aftronomical  labours.  On  that  event,  at  the  inltance 
of  Lalande,  the  French  government  purchafed  forpe  of 
his  inftruments  for  the  National  Obfervatory. 

Le  Monnier  was  the  preceptor  of  Lalande,  and  worthy 
of  fuch  afcholar;  and  he  promoted  his  lfudies  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  by  every  other  means  in  his  power.  Le  Mon- 
nier’s  penetrating  mind,  indeed,  prefaged  in  young  La¬ 
lande,  then  only  iixteen  years  old,  what  in  the  fequel  has 
been  fo  lplendidly  confirmed.  The  celebrated  geometri¬ 
cian  and  profelfor  of  the  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  Hen- 
nert,  may  likewife  be  reckoned  among  the  pupils  of  our 
aftronomer.  Le  Monnier  was  naturally  of  a  very  irritable 
temper.  Ardently  as  he  loved  his  friends,  trivial  caufes 
led  him  to  be  offended  with  them ;  and  his  hatred  was  then 
implacable.  Lalande  had  the  misfortune,  as  he  himfelf 
expreffes  it,  to  incur  the  difplealure  of  his  beloved  pre¬ 
ceptor  ;  and  he  could  never  afterwards  regain  his  favour. 
But  Lalande’s  gratitude  and  refpeff  for  him  always  con¬ 
tinued  undiminifhed,  and  were,  on  every  occafion,  with 
unremitting  conftancy,  publicly  declared.  In  1797,  La¬ 
lande  wrote  an  eulogium  on  le  Monnier,  for  the  “  Con- 
noiffance  des  Terns,”  in  the  language  of  a  grateful  pupil, 
penetrated  with  fentiments  of  profound  veneration  and 
elleem  for  his  beloved  mafter  ;  but  le  Monnier  refufed  to 
read  it.  What  the  circumftances  were  that  led  to  their 
quarrel,  we  are  not  informed.  It  feems  to  have  been  kept 
up,  however,  by  the  difference  in  their  intimate  affocia- 
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tions;  for .  Lalande  was  the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  no  lefs  eminent  aftronomer  La  Caiile,  whom  le  Mon¬ 
nier  mortally  hated  ;  and  a  clofe  friendship  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  le  Monnier  and  d’Alembert,  with  whom  Lalande 
had  no  friendly  intercourle.  Le  Monnier  died  at  Herds, 
near  Bayeux,  in  1799,  leaving  behind  him  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  married  ;  the  fecond  of  them  to  the  celebrated 
mathematician  La  Grange.  His  brother,  Louis-William, 
the  phyfician,  died  the  fame  year. 

Le  Monnier  poflefled  a  great  many  valuable  mann- 
fcripts,  and  a  multitude  of  excellent  obfervations,  which 
he  was  very  fond  of  keeping  to  himfelf,  and  which,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  never  made  known.  Befides 
others,  he  had  a  feries  of  important  obfervations  of  the 
moon,  and  a  great  many  obfervations  of  ftars,  made  for  a 
catalogue  which  he  announced  fo  early  as  the  year  174.1  ; 
and  among  which  were  two  of  the  new  planet  Uranus, 
Herfchel,  or  Georgium  Sidus.  The  more  he  was  entreat¬ 
ed  to  communicate  them  to  the  public,  the  more  obllinate 
he  became  in  withholding  them  ;  and  he  even  fometimes 
threatened  to  deftroy  them.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  Lalande,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  papers,  made  an  attempt  to  get  them 
into  his  poffeflion,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  could  only 
learn  that  le  Monnier  had  concealed  them  under  the  roof 
of  his  houfe.  His  principal  publifhed  works  are,  1.  I11- 
ftitutions  Aftronomiques,  1748,  8vo.  2.  Abrege  de  Pi¬ 
lotage,  publilhed  by  Conbert,  hydrographer,  of  Breft,  in 
1762;  and  with  additions,  in  1766,  8vo.  3.  Aftronomie 
Nautique-lunaire,  011  l’on  traite  de  la  Latitude  et  de  la 
Longitude  en  Mer,  1771,  8vo.  4.  Expofition  des  Moyens 
de  refoudre  plufieurs  Queftions  dans  l’Art  de  la  Naviga¬ 
tion,  1772,  i2ino.  5.  Tradu&ion  du  Traite  Suedois  de 
la  Conitrudtion  des  Vailfeaux  par  Chapman,  1779,  fol. 
6.  Effais  fur  les  Marees,  1774,  8vo.  7.  Lois  lur  le  Mag- 
netifm,  1776,  8vo.  8.  Defcription  des  principaux  Inftru- 
mens  d’Aftronomie,  1774,  avec  14  grandes  planches.  9. 
Memoires  concernant  diverfes  QueftionS  d’Altronomie, 
de  Navigation,  et  de  Phyfique,  1781,  1784,  2  vols.  4to. 
10.  Nouveau  Zodiaque,  reduit  a  l’annee  1755;  new  edi¬ 
tion,  1773,  8vo.  11.  Obfervations  du  Paffage  de  Venus 
fur  le  Dilque  du  Soieil,  1761,  qto.  12.  Tranflation  of 
Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  1765,  8vo.  Thefe  works  were  all 
publilhed  at  Paris.  Gen.  Biog.  vol.  vii.  x.  Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  vi. 

MONNI'ER  (Le),  a  French  abbe,  and  a  literary  cha- 
ra£ler,  who  flourifhed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Inftitute 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and  w'e  have  the  follow- 
ing  traits  of  his  character,  read  at  the  fitting  of  that 
body  loon  after  his  deceale.  “  Fables  well  conceived, 
written  with  facility,  dialogued  with  naivete,  are  the  firft 
of  his  titles  to  literary  glory.  The  fecond  is,  his  faithful 
and  elegant  tranflation  of  Terence,  a  Latin  writer,  who 
firft  inverted  Thalia  with  decency,  dignity,  and  regularity. 
Le  Monnier  alfo  happily  tranflated  Perfius, 

Qui  dans  fes  vers  obfcurs,  rnais  ferres  &  preffans, 

Affedla  d’enfermer  moins  de  mots  que  de  fens. 

He  alfo  wrote  fome  tales  and  dramatic  pieces  lefs  known, 
with  a  literary  badinage  which  formed  his  diftinctive  cha¬ 
racter.  The  finefte  natural  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth,  the  ci-devant  Normandy,  added  fomething 
pungent  to  the  plain  nature  which  reigns  indiis  poetry. 
Under  the  appearances  of  hon-hommie,  he  concealed  traits 
worthy  of  Marot  and  of  Rabelais.  When  timorous  or 
gloomy  cenfors  had  power  over  thought,  one  of  them  re¬ 
filled  his  approbation  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Le  Monnier. 
fn  reprefenting  a  horfe  expiring  under  an  opprelfive  load, 
the  poet  fhowed  how  ill  princes  underltood' their  intereft, 
who  burdened  their  people  with  exceflive  imports.  He 
added  :  “  Ce  que  je  vous  dis-la,  je  le  dirois  au  roi.”  The 
cenforerafed  thisverfe;  the  poet  defended  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  Ariftarchus.  Af¬ 
ter  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  llreet,  Le  Monnier  returns, 
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reciting  this  new  verfe,.  “  Ce  que  je  vous  dis-lit,  je  le 
dirois  . . .  tais-toi.”  This  alteration  was  approved,  and 
the  cenlor  did  not  perceive  that  the  fatincal  trait  was 
only  better  feafoned  by  it.  With  this  hatred  for  abufes, 
Le  Monnier  faw  with  joy  the  commencement  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  promifed  a  reform  of  them.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  which  he  was  cure  had  found  him,  till 
then,  a.  father,  tender,  compaflionate,  and  generous  to 
profufion;  they  now  found  him  a  prudent  and  enlight¬ 
ened  guide:  terror,  however,  which  refpe&ed  neither  ta¬ 
lents  nor  virtues,  threw  him,  during  eighteen  months, 
into  a  prifon,  from  which  he  would  not  have  come  out, 
without  a  9th  Thermidor,  unlefs  to  mount  a  fcaffold.  He 
came  out  of  it,  however  ;  and,  what  is  no  flight  trait  in 
his  charafter,  without  having  loft  any  thing  of  his  love 
for  a  republic.”  L’abbe  le  Monnier  died  in  the  year  1796, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-two.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  iv. 

MONNIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Loire  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Clifton. 

MONNIE'RIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Loading  and  Linnteus, 
in  honour  ot  Louis-William  le  Monnier,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  aftronomer,  and  firft  phyfician  to  Louis  XV. 
who  accompanied  Cafiini  through  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France,  in  the  fummer  of  1739,  and  fubjoined  an 
account  of  their  natural  hiftory,  particularly  their  more 
curious  plants,  to  the  geometrical  remarks  of  that  aftro¬ 
nomer.  M.  le  Monnier  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  hardy  exotics  into  France;  and  he  had  a 
choice  garden  at  Verlailles.  Another  genus  had  been, 
previously  dedicated  to  this  able  botanift  by  Juflieu;  but 
this  was  reduced  by  Linmeus,  and  fubfequent  writers,  to 
Gratiola  :  fee  that  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clals  diadelphia,  order  pentandria.  Generic  characters — 
Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  in  five  deep,  unequal,  per¬ 
manent,  fegments ;  the  upper  one  longeft,  linear,  in¬ 
curved  over  the  flower;  the  lateral  one  on  the  outer  fide 
lanceolate,  half  as  long  ;  the  reft  ftill  ftiorter,  and  obtufe. 
Corolla:  of  one  petal,  Ihorter  than  the  upper  fegment  of 
the  calyx,  ringent;  tube  cylindrical,  narrowed:  in  the 
middle,  curved ;  upper  lip  ovate,  obtufe,  undivided ; 
lower  in  four  equal,  parallel,  ftraight,  oblong,  obtufe,  deep 
fegments;  neCtary  an  ovate  fcale,  at  the  bale  of  the  ger- 
men,  within  the  lower  filament.  Stamina :  filaments  two, 
dilated,  membranous ;  the  uppermoft  concave,  cloven  at 
the  extremity ;  the  lowermolt  flat,  three-cleft;  anthers; 
on  the  upper  filament  two,  combined,  hairy  within,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftigma  ;  on  the  lower  three,  very  minute,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  probably  fterile.  Piftiilum  :  germen  fuperior, 
roundifli,  five-angled,  five-lobed ;  ftyle  folitary,  thread- 
lhaped  ;  ftigma  capitate,  oblong,  flattened  within,  orbicu¬ 
lar,  lharp-edged.  Pericarpium  :  capfules  five,  ovate,  fhort, 
comprefted,  of  one  cell,  divided  half  way  down  into  two 
valves.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate,  tubercular,  filling  the  cap- 
fule,  ftraighter  and  blunter  at  their  inner  margin,  each 
enclofed  in  a  tunic  of  two  fmooth  elaftic  valves. 

Monnieria  trifolia,  the  only  lpecies  known,  was  ga¬ 
thered  by  Loefling  at  Cumana  in  South  America,  and  by 
Aublet  in  the  meadows  and  cultivated  land  of  Cayenne 
and  Guiana.  Root  annual  and  fibrous.  Stem, about  a 
foot  high,  repeatedly  forked,  leafy,  round ;  the  upper  part 
rough  with  minute  hairs,  curved  upward.  Leaves  ternate, 
on  hairy  llalks,  the  lower  ones  oppofite,  the  reft  ufually 
alternate  ;  leaflets  nearly  equal,  above  an  inch  long,  ovate, 
entire,  pale  green,  hairy,  efpecially  the  edges  and  ribs, 
thickly  befprinkled  on  both  fides  with  fmall  refinous  dots, 
the  middle  one  flightly  ftalked.  Flowers  in  terminal,  fo¬ 
litary,  cloven,  divaricated,  Ample,  clufters,  rather  than 
fpikes,  with  a  folitary  flower  between,  at  the  bale;  calyx 
hairy ;  corolla  white.  Capfules  pale,  and  dotted  like 
the  leaves  ;  feeds  dark  grey,  almoft  black,  rough  with  pro¬ 
minent  points.  This  is  Ihown  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at 
fig.  2. 

MONNOY'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire:  fix  miles  north  of  Tours. 

MONNO'YE  (Bernard  de  la),  a  diftinguilhed  man  of 

letters. 
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letters  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1641.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar;  but  his  attachment  to  polite  literature  gave 
him  a  diftafte  for  legal  purfuits,  and  he  was  contented 
with  the  office  of  correftor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at 
Dijon.  He  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Spaniffi,  and  Italian,  languages;  and  attained  great 
excellence  in  the  compofition  of  French  poetry.  His 
poem,  entitled  “  Le  Duel  aboli,”  gained  the  prize  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1671,  which  was  the  firft  diftributed 
by  that  body.  Several  of  his  fublequent  pieces  obtained 
the  fame  honour:  the  fubjebt  of  each  was  fome  topic  of 
the  praife  of  Louis  XIV.  Notwithftanding  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  in  the  capital,  he  rather  chofe  to  relide 
in  his  native  province ;  and  his  abfence  from  Paris  was 
the  caufe  that  he  w'as  not  affociated  to  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  till  1713.  Void  of  ambition,  and  univerfally  ef- 
teemed  as  well  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  as  of  his  un- 
derftanding,  he  palled  his  time  in  an  ealy  independence, 
till  the  fatal  fyltem  of  Law  reduced  him  to  indigence.  His 
diftrefs  was  alleviated  by  a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Vii- 
leroi  ;  and  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight, 
dying  at  Paris  in  1729,  one  year  after  the  lofs  of  his  wife. 
Monnoye  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  literary  anecdote, 
whence  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  bibliographers  of  his 
time.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Poefies  Franyoifes,  and 
Nouvelles  Poefies;  confifting  of  milcellaneous  pieces  of 
different  merit ;  there  are  annexed  to  them  fome  Latin 
poems,  confifting  of  fables,  epigrams,  and  tales,  written 
■with  much  elegance  and  claffical  limplicity,  but  many  of 
them  licentious  in  their  language;  the  Latin  poems  were 
alfo  publiffied  by  the  abbe  d’Olivet,  together  with  thofe  of 
Huet,  Maffieu,  and  Frauguier.  2.  Noels  Bourguignons  ; 
a  fet  of  Chriftmas  carols  in  the  Burgundian  dialeft,  much 
praifed  for  their  humorous  fimplicity,  but  rather  grofs, 
on  which  account,  probably,  they  were  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne  3.  Remarques  fur  le  Menagiana,  avec 
une  Dilfertation  fur  le  Livre  De  tribus  Impoltoribus.  4. 
Notes  fur  la  Bibliotheque  choifie  de  Colomies.  5.  Re¬ 
marques  fur  les  Jugements  des  Savans  de  Baillet.  6.  Re- 
marques  fur  les  Bibliotheques  de  Du  Verdier  et  De  la 
Croix-du-Maine.  Monnoye  was  the  editor  of  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Poets,  and  of  a  Recueil  de  Pieces 
choilies.  A  colleftion  of  his  own  works  was  given  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  1769.  Moreri. 

MONOCAR'POUS,  adj.  [from  the  Greek  yovoc ,  alone, 
and  xafTj-o?,  a  fruit.]  In  botany,  bearing  one  iingle  fruit. 

MONOCA'SY,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into 
Potomack  fifty  miles  above  George-town. 

MONO'CEROS,  or  Mono'cerot,  f.  [from  the  Greek 
/aov 0?,  tingle,  and  x£ga?,  horn.]  A  name  which  has  been 
given  to  feveral  animals,  particularly  the  unicorn,  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fabulous  animal,  but  the  exiltence 
of  which,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  infifted  upon  by 
feveral  writers.  A  Mahometan  African  prince  is  faid  to 
have  fent  two  of  them  to  Mecca  in  the  year  1799. — Jacob 
de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  fimples,  hath  ambergreece, 
the  bone  of  a  (tag’s  heart,  monocerot' s  horn.  Burton's  Anat. 
of  Melancholy. 

MONO'CEROS,  the  Unicorn;  in  aftronomy,  a fouth- 
ern  conftellation  formed  by  Hevelius,  containing  in 
his  Catalogue  19  liars,  and  in  the  Britannic  Cata¬ 
logue  31. 

MON'OCHORD,  f.  [from  the  Greek  /^ovo?,  fingle,  and 
chord  or  firing.]  An  inftrument  by  which  the  fe¬ 
veral  proportions  of  mufical  founds  and  intervals,  as  well 
in  the  natural  as  in  tempered  fcales,  are  tried.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  had,  as  its  name  implies,  only  one  firing;  but  it 
is  better  conftrubted  with  two;  for,  by  means  of  this 
additional  firing,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  harmony  of  tw'o  tempered  notes  in  every  poffible  va¬ 
riety  of  temperament. 

The  monochord,  according  to  Boethius,  is  an  inftru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Pythagoras,  for  meafuring  geometri¬ 
cally,  or  by  lines,  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  lounds. 
The  ancient  monochord  was compofied  of  a  rule  divided 
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and  fubdivided  into  divers  parts,  on  which  there  was  a 
firing  pretty  well  ftretched  upon  two  bridges,  at  each 
extremity.  In  the  middle  between  both  was  a  moveable 
bridge,  called  magas,  by  means  of  which,  in  applying  it 
to  the  different  divifions  of  the  line,  the  founds  were 
found  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one  another,  as  the 
divifions  of  the  line  cut  by  the  bridge  were.  The  mono- 
chord  is  alfo  called  the  harmonical  canon,  or  canonical  rule ; 
becaufe  ferving  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  gravity,  and 
acutenefs  of  founds.  Ptolemy  examines  his  harmonica! 
intervals  by  the  monochord. 

There  are  alfo  monochords  with  divers  firings,  and  a 
multitude  of  fixed  bridges ;  but  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  may¬ 
be  fupplied  by  one  fingle  moveable  bridge;  by  only  thrft- 
ing  it  under  a  new  chord  or  firing,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  reprefents  the  entire  found,  or  open  note, 
anfwering  to  all  the  divifions  on  the  other  bridges.  When 
the  chord  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  fo  that  the  terms 
were  as  1  and  1,  they  called  them  unifons;  if  they  were 
as  2  to  1,  oftaves,  or  diapafons  ;  when  they  were  as  8  to  2, 
fifths,  or  diapentes;  if,  they  were  as  410  3,  they  called 
them  fourths,  or  diateffarons ;  if  the  terms  were  as  5  to  4, 
diton,  ora  greater  third;  if  as  6  to  5,  demi-diton,  or  a 
leffer  third  ;  laftly,  if  as  24  to  25,  demi-diton,  or  dielis. 
See  the  article  Music. 

Cenforinus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  found  the  mono- 
chord  in  the  found  of  the  firing  of  his  fitter  Diana’s  bow  ; 
and  it  feems  at  leaft  probable,  that  the  firft  ftringed  in¬ 
ftrument  was  a  monochord,  and  that  that  fingle  firing 
was  the  firing  of  a  bow.  Ariftides  Quintilianus  fays,  that 
the  monochord  was  recommended  by  Pythagoras  on  his 
death-bed  as  the  mufical  inveftigator,  the  criterion  of 
truth.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  conltant  ufe  among 
the  ancients,  as  the  only  means  of  forming  the  ear  to  the 
accurate  perception,  and  the  voice  to  the  true  intonation, 
of  thofe  minute  and  difficult  intervals  which  were  then 
pradtifed  in  melody. 

Monochord  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  mufical  inftrument 
confifting  of  only  one  chord,  orftring.  Thus  the  vielle,  vul¬ 
garly  called  the  hurdy-gurdy,  is  a  kind  of  monochord  ;  it 
has  frets  which  are  railed  by  the  action  of  the  fingers  on 
a  row  of  keys;  and,  inftead  of  a  bow,  the  firing  is  made 
to  vibrate  by  the  motion  of- a  wooden  wheel :  there  is  alfo 
a  fecond  firing  ferving  as  a  drone,-  producing  always  the 
fame  found  :  this  is  furniffied  with  a  bridge  loofely  fixed, 
which  (trikes  continually  againft  the  founding-board,  and 
produces  a  peculiar  nalal  effeft.  The  trumpet  marine,  or 
trumpet  Marigni,  was  a  firing  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
was  lightly  touched  at  proper  points,  fo  as  to  produce 
harmonic  notes  only :  it  was  impelled  by  a  bow. 

MONOCHRO'MA,  or  Monochrom'aton,  f.  [from 
the  Greek  yov 0;,  fingle,  and  a  colour.]  A  picture 

all  of  one  colour.  Scott. 

MONOCO'LON,  _/.'  [from  the  Greek /aoroj,  fingle,  and 
xoiAo;,  hollow.]  A  name  (ometimes  given  by  anatomifts 
to  the  reftum. 

MONOCOTYLEDO'NES,  f.  in  botany  ;  [from  jtC0I'G£, 
one,  or  fingle,  and  xoIvXrfav,  a  cotyledon,  or  feminal  leaf.] 
One  of  the  great  tribes  or  affemblages  of  plants,  into 
which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  by  bota- 
nifts  who  ftudy  a  natural  (yftem  of  arrangement,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Jufiieu.  See  Cotyledon,  vol.  v.  p.  271. 

MONOC'ULAR,  or  MoNOc'uLOUS,«rfJ  [from  yovos  and 
oculus.~\  One-eyed;  having  only  one  eye. — He  was  well 
ferved  who,  going  to  cut  down  an  ancient  white  haw¬ 
thorn-tree,  which,  becaufe  fine  budded  before  others, 
might  be  an  occaiion  of  fuperftition,  had  fome  of  the 
prickles  flew  into  his  eyes,  and  made  him  monocular. 
Ilouell. — Thofe  of  China  repute  the  reft  of  the  w’orld 
monoculous.  G/anville's  Scepjis. 

MONOC'ULUS,  /  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefts 
of  the  order  aptera,  of  which  the  generic  characters  are — 
•Legs  from  four  to  eight,  formed  for  fwimming,  and  very 
long;  body  covered  with  a  cruft  or  (hell  divided  into 
fiegments ;  fome  have  four,  fome  two,  antennse,  and  feme 
8  M  are 
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are  without  any;  it  has  one  or  two  eyes,  notwithstanding 
its  name  pionocnfus ;  when  there  are  two  eyes,  they  ap¬ 
proximate,  and  are  fixed  in  the  fhell ;  there  are  four  feel¬ 
ers,  in  continual  motion  when  fwimming;  the  hind  ones 
are  very  fmall,  and  hook-fhaped.  There  are  more  than 
feventy  fpecies,  feparated  into  eight  divifions.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  Europe,  a  few  in  India,  commonly  in 
muddy  ditches,  frequently  in  fea-waters,  often  paraiitic 
on  fuci,  confervas,  ulvse,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  Many 
inhabit  our  own  ditches  or  fea-coafts.  By  far  the  greater 
part  are  very  fmall  water-infe&s,  requiring  the  afliftance 
of  the  microfcope  for  the  inveftigation  of  their  particular 
organs ;  fome,  however,  as  we  fhall  fee,  are  fo  large  as  to 
require  no  very  minute  infpedtion;  and  o,ne  fpecies  is  of 
a  lize  fo  gigantic  that  it  is  generally  confidered  as  the 
largeft  of  the  whole  cruftaceous  tribe.  This  is  the  poly- 
phemus,  and  will  be  found  in  the  feventh  divifion. 

I.  Cyclops ;  with  a  Jingle  eye  and  cruftaceous  body. 

1.  Monoculus  oculus,  the  hornlefs  monoculus.  In  this 
fpecies  there  are  no  antennae,  but  two  feelers,  which  are 
long  and  branched  ;  the  tail  is  infiedted.  The  infedts  of 
this  fpecies  are, found  in  the  pools  and  ftagnant  waters  in 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  they  fwim  in  fvvarms,  upon  their 
back;  each  infedt  has  a  large  black  eye,  which  appears  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  head. 

2.  Monoculus  quadricornis,  the  four-horned  monocu¬ 
lus  :  antennae  four,  branched  ;  tail  ftraight  and  bifld,  the 
divifions  branched.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  the  ftagnant  waters  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
very  minute  infect ;  and  is  well  known,  being  very  com¬ 
mon  in  almoft  every  ftagnant  water,  and  fometimes  makes 
Its  appearance  in  that  of  pumps  and  wells,  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  obfervable  frequently  in  water  brought  to  table. 
In  the  annexed  Plate,  this  infedt  is  fhown,  greatly  mag¬ 
nified,  at  fig.  i.  The  body  is  of  an  afhen-grey,  fometimes 
inclining  to  green.  From  the  head  arile  four  antennae ; 
two  forwards,  a,  a,  and  two  backwards,  b,  b.  Betwixt 
the  four  antennae,  quite  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  is 
fituate  a  Angle  eye,  c.  From  the  head  to  the  tail  the  body 
goes  gently  decreafing  in  lhape;  it  is  compQfed  of  feven 
or  eight  rings,  which  grow  continually  more  ftraitened. 
The  tail  is  long,  divided  in  two  ;  each  divifion  being  cu- 
rioufly  branched,  d,  d.  The  female  carries  her  eggs  on 
the  two  lides  of  the  tail,  in  two  yellowifti  oval  bags,  e,  e, 
which,  taken  together,  nearly  equal  the  infedt  in  bignefs. 
It  has  eight  hairy  legs,  J\  J\  wdiich  lie  moftly  under  the 
body;  as  it  makes  little  ule  of  them,  the  antennas  being 
of  more  fervice  towards  the  leaping  and  fkipping  which 
it  performs  in  the  water  with  great  nimblenefs.  This 
minute  infedt  is  not  half  a  line  in  length.  A  number  of 
them  being  kept  in  a  bottle  of  water,  fome  will  be  feen 
loaded  with  their  eggs,  after  a  while  depofiting  the  two 
parcels,  either  jointly  or  feparately. 

3.  Monoculus  minutus,  the  fmall  monoculus:  antennae 
two,  linear;  the  tail  ending  in  two  briftles.  This  infedt 
is  found  at  the  banks  of  ditches,  generally  among  duck¬ 
weed,  and  at  firft  fight  is  thought  to  refemble  the  Lepifma 
laccharina.  The  number  of  legs  is  ten,  which  are  long 
and  hairy;  the  tail  ends  in  two  papillae. 

4.  Monoculus  caeruleus,  the  blue  monoculus  :  antennae 
two,  linear;  body  bluifh,  with  a  ftraight  two-lobed  tail. 
It  inhabits  Germany,  in  muddy  ditches.  The  head,  the 
tail,  and  antennas,  are  red;  the  eyes  black;  abdomen 
green ;  legs  eight. 

5.  Monoculus  rubens,  the  red  monoculus  :  antennae 
two,  linear;  body  reddilh,  with  a  ftraight  forked  tail. 
Found  in  ditches  and  rivulets,-  and  is  common  through 
the  whole  year ;  it  has  eight  legs. 

6.  Monoculus  lacinulatus:  antennae  two,  linear,  and 
white;  tail  curved,  forked.  It  inhabits  Germany,  in 
ditches. 

7.  Monoculus  caftor.  Monf.  Jurine,  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Philomatic  Society  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1800, 
includes  under  this  name  the  monoculi  of  which  Muller 
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very  improperly  (he  fays)  formed  the  three  preceding 
fpecies.  The  caeruleus  is  nothing  elfe,  as  he  aiierts,  than 
an  old  female  of  the  rubens ;  and  the  charadter  of  the  laci- 
nulatas  confifts  merely  in  foreign  appendages,  or  a  kind  of 
infufion-animals  which  often  adhere  to  this  monocnlus. 
M.  Jurine,  having  fucceflively  reduced  feveral  of  thele 
infedts  to  a  ftate  of  afphyxy  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of 
fpirits  thrown  into  the  water  which  contained  them,  and 
having  revived  them  by  adding  new  pure  water,  obferved, 
that  it  is  not  the  heart,  but  the  inteftinal  canal,  which 
retains  longeft  its  irritability,  and  refumes  it  the  fooneft. 
The  female  carries  her  eggs,  not  in  two  clufters,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  Cyclops,  but  in  a  large  bag, 
which  has  a  little  refemblance  to  the  tail  of  the  beaver. 
It  is  from  this  circumftance  that  the  author  gives  to  the 
above  fpecies  the  name  of  caftor.  The  right  antenna  oi: 
the  male  has  a  hinge  by  means  of  which  he  lays  hold  of 
the  threads  that  terminate  the  tail  of  the  female  to  force 
her  to  copulate.  When  the  two  fexes  copulate,  they  are 
in  an  oppofite  diredtion. 

8.  Monoculus  longicornis :  antennae  two,  linear,  and 
very  long;  tail  bind.  It  inhabits  the  lea  round  Finmark. 

9.  Monoculus  captivus  :  antennae  two,  linear;  head  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dilated  ftiield ;  tail  ftraight,  cleft.  This  is 
found  in  Germany.  It  has  fix  legs  5  and  the  tail  has  fix 
joints. 

10.  Monoculus  minuticornis  :  antennae  two,  ftiort,  and 
linear;  tail  cleft,  and  ending  in  two  briftles.  It  is  fome¬ 
times,  though  not  often,  found  in  fea-water.  The  feelers 
are  about  half  as  long  as  the  antennae. 

11.  Monoculus  claviger :  antennae  two,  fubclavate,  ri¬ 
gid  ;  tail  bifid.  It  inhabits,  though  very  rarely,  the  rivers 
of  Germany;  and  glides  (lowly  along,  alternately  on  its 
back,  fides,  and  belly,  and  fometimes  it  will  raife  itfelf 
upright.  The  body  above  is  white,  and  red  beneath  ;  the 
tail  is  without  joints,  and  the  legs  are  eight. 

12.  Monoculus  craflicornis :  antennas  two,  dilated  and 
fhort;  tail  bicufpidate.  Sometimes  found  in  marfliy  places. 
The  body  is  in  five  fegments  5  the  antennas  branched  at 
the  bafe. 

13.  Monoculus  curticornis:  antennas  two,  which  are 
minute  and  ftraight,  with  three  hairs  at  the  tip  ;  the  body 
is  inarticulate ;  the  claws  unarmed ;  the  tail  forked. 

14.  Monoculus  chelifer:  antenna;  two,  (hort,  and  re¬ 
curved;  body  inarticulate;  claws  chelate;  tail  forked. 
Found  in  fea-water. 

15.  Monoculus  brevicornis  :  antennas  two,  thofe  of  the 
male  hooked;  the  tail  is  let  with  very  ftiort  briftles.  It 
inhabits  fea-marlhes,  and  refembles  the  quadricornis.  The 
antennas  of  the  female  are  forked  at  the  tip. 

II.  Daphne;  with  a  fugle  eye  and  bivalve  fell;  antennae 
branched. 

16.  Monoculus  pulex,  the  water-flea:  tail  infledted  ; 
(hell  mucronate  behind.  This  infedt  derives  its  fpecific 
name  from  its  peculiar  ftarting  or  fpringing  motion ;  it  is 
almoft  an  univerfal  inhabitant  of  ftagnant  waters,  appear¬ 
ing  fometimes  in  fuch  vaft  fwarms  as  to  caufe  an  apparent 
dilcolouration  of  the  water.  It  is  an  infedt  of  a  highly 
Angular  and  elegant  appearance,  exhibiting,  when  mag¬ 
nified,  a  beautiful  diftribution  of  internal  organs.  It  is 
generally  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  fome¬ 
times  conliderably  larger.  It  is  of  an  oval  fliape,  trun¬ 
cated  in  front,  and  fliarply  pointed  behind ;  the  body  is 
inclofed  in  a  bivalve  tranfparent  (hell,  which,  when  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  microfcope,  appears  finely  reticulated.  The 
eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  of  a  lingular  conllrudtion,  they 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  infedt,  and  placed  very  near 
each  other,  and  appear  to  confift  of  many  leparate  globules 
of  a  black  colour,  united  under  a  common  Ikin.  In  the 
female  infedt  the  ovarium  is  generally  very  confpicuous, 
filling  the  greater  part  of  the  fpace  between  the  (hells ; 
the  ova  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
animal,  and  the  young  are  hatched  before  their  exclufion 
from  the  parent.  This  animal  is  laid  to  poflefs,  in  an 
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Inferior  degree,  ,the  furprifing  property  of  the  genus 
aphis,  viz.  that  of  producing  a  feries  of  already-impreg¬ 
nated  defendants.  It  is  fliown,  greatly  magnified,  at 
%■  2> 

17.  Monoculus  longifpinus  :  tail  infledled  ;  (hell  ferru- 
late  before,  and  prickly  behind.  Found  in  frefii  water. 
The  fliell  is  oval,  white,  and  pellucid,  ending  behind  in 
a  ftrong  fpine  ferrate  each  fide,  and  half  as  long  as  the 
fliell ;  it  has  eight  legs. 

18.  Monoculus  quadrangula:  tail  infledled  ;  fliell  qua¬ 
drangular,  unarmed.  Found  in  ftagnant  pools.  The 
body  is  fometimes  red;  and  it  has  fix  legs. 

19.  Monoculus  fimus :  tail  infledled;  fliell  oval,  un¬ 
armed.  Found  in  marfhes.  Tile  fliell  is  pellucid,  and 
yeliowifli. 

20.  Monoculus  redliroftris  :  tail  infledled ;  hind-head 
with  two  projedting  horns.  Inhabits  marflies.  The  fliell 
is  oval,  pellucid,  with  gaping  valves,  and  ciiiate  on  the 
fore-margin ;  the  tail  confilts  of  two  long  briftles  ;  legs 
fix  to  eight. 

21.  Monuculus  curviroftris  :  tail  infledled  ;  the  front 
has  two  infledled  horns.  It  is  found  in  pools.  The  fliell 
is  hairy  on  the  fore-margins  ;  front  has  two  pendent 
horns ;  the  tail  ends  in  two  hooks  ;  it  has  eight  legs. 

22.  Monoculus  mucronatus  :  tail  infledled  ;  fliell  ovate, 
beneath  infledled,  and  prickly  behind.  It  is  found  in 
marflies;  fwims  on  its  back  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
The  Ihell  has  four  black  dorfal  ilreaks ;  it  has  twelve 

legs- 

23.  Monoculus  cryflallinus :  tail  infledled;  oblong, 
cryftalline ;  head  with  two  fliort  horns  at  the  tip.  Found 
in  frefli  water.  The  body  is  white  and  pellucid,  with 
twelve  hairy  legs. 

24.  Monoculus  pediculus  t  tail  refledled.  It  inhabits 
frefh  water. 

25.  Monoculus  fetifer:  tail  ftraight;  {hells  with  long 
tufts  of  hair  at  the  angles  of  the  valves.  Inhabits  ftag- 
nant  pools.  The  fliell  is  oblong,  pellucid,  and  cryftalline  ; 
the  antennae  have  three  branches  ;  the  legs,  which  are 
eight,  or  more,  are  very  hairy;  and  the  tail  is  divided  at 
the  tip. 

III.  Cythera;  with  a  Jingle  eye  and  a  bivalve  Jhell ;  antenna 

fimple. 

26.  Monoculus  viridis  :  fliell  ovate,  downy,  green  ;  fore¬ 
legs  falcate,  and  ferrate  within.  It  is  found  in  fea^water 
on  fuci  and  confervse. 

27.  Monoculus  luteus :  fliell  ovate,  gibbous,  glabrous, 
pale  yellow.  Found  on  fuci. 

28.  Monoculus  flavidus  :  {hell  oblong,  glabrous,  pale 
yellow,  pellucid.  It  is  found  frequently  on  the  Fluftra 
lineata. 

29.  Monoculus  gibbofus  :  fliell  ovate,  liifpid,  and  gib¬ 
bous  each  fide.  Found  on  ulvae. 

30.  Monoculus  coardlatus  :  fliell  ovate,  glabrous,  and 
contradled  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  fuci.  The  ihell  is 
of  a  greenifli  hue,  with  a  black  eye. 

IV.  Cypris  ;  a  Jingle  eye  and  bivalve  Jhell;  antenna  tufted 

at  the  tip. 

31.  Monoculus  detedlus  ;  {hell  oblong,  white,  pellu¬ 
cid  ;  tail  with  two  briftles.  Inhabits  ditches.  It  has  four 
legs  ;  the  fore  ones  recurved,  hind  ones  refledled. 

32.  Monoculus  ftrigatus  :  fliell  kidney-fliaped,  brown, 
with  three  white  bands.  Found  in  muddy  ruts.  The 
fliell  is  glabrous  ;  the  antennae  have  eleven  briftles. 

33.  Monoculus  ornatus  :  ihell  ovate,  finuate  beneath, 
on  the  fore-part ;  and  variegated  with  white,  green,  and 
fulvous. 

34.  Monoculus  pilofus :  Ihell  ovate,  brown,  ciiiate  be¬ 
fore  and  behind.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  nedlaries  of 
the  Utricularia  minor. 

35.  Monoculus  candidus :  fliell  ovate,  obtufe,  fnow- 
white,  immaculate.  It  is  found  in  marlhes. 
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36.  Monoculus  Irevis :  fliell  ovate,  obtufe,  glabrous, 
greenifli.  Inhabits  ditches. 

37.  Monoculus  vidua  :  fliell  ovate,  white,  with  three 
black  bands,  two  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  the  fore- 
margin.  Found  in  muddy  water. 

38.  Monoculus  telemus :  fliell  fub-globular,  three¬ 
toothed  behind,  with  a  truncate  lip  on  the  fore-part.  It 
is  found  at  Algira,  and  is  pellucid.  Some  naturalifts 
imagine  that  it  does  not  belong  to  this  genus. 

39.  Monoculus  lenticularis  :  fliell  comprefied  and  len- 
tiform.  Found  in  Finland. 

40.  Monoculus  conchaceus  :  fliell  ovate,  dowmy.  Found 
in  ftagnant  water.  This  is  an  Englilh  infedl.  The  body 
is  green,  opaque,  with  yeliowifli  legs  ;  abdomen  nearly 
two-lobed,  and  fulvous,  with  a  black  circle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  :  it  contrails  itlelf  within  the  (hell,  and  fwims  on  the 
belly. 

41.  Monoculus  fafciatus  :  fliell  oblong,  whitifli,  with  a 
green  band  behind  the  eye.  Found  in  ftagnant  water, 
and  refembles  a  grain  of  barley. 

42.  Monoculus  monachus  :  fliell  glabrous,  yellowy 
edged  with  black  ;  opaque,  truncate  before,  and  rounded 
behind. 

43.  Monoculus  craflus  :  fliell  oblong,  gibbous,  yeliow¬ 
ifli,  with  an  oblique  abbreviated  fulvous  band.  It  inha¬ 
bits  fenny  places. 

V.  Amymone ;  with  a  Jingle  eye  and  univalve  Jhell ;  an¬ 

tenna  two. 

44.  Monoculus  fatyrus :  fliell  ovate,  pellucid,  and  emar¬ 
ginate  behind  ;  antennae  obtufe  ;  tail  truncate,  and  cleft 
in  the  middle. 

45.  Monoculus  filenus  :  {hell  ovate,  opaque,  and  fub- 
marginate  behind  ;  laft  joint  of  the  antennas  fubulate.  It 
is  found  in  ditches  filled  with  the  leaves  of  trees. 

46.  Monoculus  masnus  :  Ihell  oval ;  antennae  horizon¬ 
tally  extended  ;  body  truncate  at  the  bale.  Inhabits  lea- 
water  ;  and  fwims  on  its  back. 

47.  Monoculus  faunus  :  fliell  ovate,  pellucid,  and 
emarginate  behind  ;  laft  joint  of  the  antennas  fubulate. 
Found  in  ditches  among  duck- weed.  Antennas  bent 
back.. 

48.  Monoculus  bacchus :  {hell  ovate,  emarginate  be¬ 
hind,  and  ending  in  two  briftles.  It  inhabits  rivers. 
Antennae  ftretched  forwards. 

49.  Monoculus  thyas :  fliell  dilated,  linear;  antennae 
incumbent.  Found  in  {linking  fea- water. 

50.  Monoculus  bradleatus  :  fliell  globular,  pellucid, 
unarmed  ;  legs  fix,  antennae  obtufe.  Found  in  frefli 
water. 

51.  Monoculus  faltatorius  :  fliell  oval-oblong,  pellucid, 
and  briftly  behind. 

VI.  Argulus  ;  with  univalve  ficlls,  and  two  eyes  placed 

beneath. 

52.  Monoculus  charon  :  fliell  pellucid,  legs  four.  Found 
in  ditches.  The  eyes  are  lpherical,  remote,  deep  black, 
with  four  capillary  circles  round  them. 

53.  Monoculus  delphinus :  fliell  gibbous;  legs  eight. 
Inhabits  rivers. 

54.  Monoculus  armiger  :  legs  fix. 

VII.  Limulus  ;  with  bivalve  Jhells,  and  two  eyes  placed  on 

the  bach. 

55.  Monoculus  polyphemus,  the  gigantic  monoculus  : 
fliell  orbicular ;  the  future  lunate,  and  toothed  behind  ; 
tail  fubulate,  and  very  long.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  is  the  largeft  infedl  known,  the  body 
fometimes  meafuring  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  two 
more.  We  may  therefore  very  reafonably  agree  with 
thofe  who  urge  that  a  claflification  of  crujiaceous  animals  is 
much  wanted.  Thefe  enormous  infects  are  faid  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  pairs,  or  male  and  female  fwimming  to¬ 
gether.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  a  yeliowifli 

brown ; 
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brown  •  the  flxell  is  very  convex,  rounded  in  front,  and 
lunated  behind,  where  it  joins  the  lower  part  of  the  body  : 
this,  which  is  of  the  fame  cruftaceous  nature,  is  marked 
on  each  fide  into  feveral  fpiny  incilions.  The  legs,  which 
are  fevcn  on  each  fide,  are  fituated  beneath  the  concavity 
of  the  large  or  rounded  part  of  the  fhell,  and  are  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  double  claw,  thofe  of  the  lowed;  pair  having 
fome  additional  precedes  :  the  branchiae,  or  refpiratory 
organs,  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  feveral  flat,  rounded, 
imbricated,  lamellie,  on  each  fide  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  :  the  tail,  which  is  ftraight,  triangular,  and  of  the 
fame  cruftaceous  nature  with  the  reft  of  the  fhell,  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  whole  body,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a 
fharp  point.  The  eyes  in  this  l'pecies,  intlead  of  being 
approximated,  as  required  in  the  Linnasan  generic  cha¬ 
racter,  are  extremely  diftant  from  each  other,  being  fitu¬ 
ated  towards  the  tides  of  the  fhell :  they  are  of  a  femilunar 
form,  and  the  furface  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
minute  conical  convexities  :  this  part  however  fliould  be 
confidered  only  as  conftituting  the  cornea,  or  exterior  co¬ 
vering  of  each  eye;  the  organs  themfelves  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Petiver,  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  placed  on  a  pedicle  beneath  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  femilunar  cornea;.  Petiver’s  words  are 
thefe  :  “  The  whole  ftruCture  of  this  animal  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  particularly  his  eyes  ;  viz.  between  the 
fourth  and  laft  pair  of  claws  on  each  fide,  reckoning  from 
his  mouth,  and  excluding  the  linall  pair  there  placed,  are 
inferted  the  rudiments  of  another  pair,  or  a  claw  broken 
off  on  each  fide  at  the  fecond  joint  or  elbow  ;  on  thefe  ex¬ 
tremities  are  the  eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  horns  of  fnails  ; 
but  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  and  opake  fhell,  Nature  in 
that  plac.e  has  wonderfully  contrived  a  tranfparent  lan¬ 
tern,  through  which  the  light  is  conveyed.”  A  reduced 
view  of  this  monftrous  in  left  is  given  at  fig.  3.  and,  as  ly¬ 
ing  on  its  back,  at  fig.  4. 

56.  Monoculus  cyclops :  fhell  convex,  with  three  lines 
of  raifed  fpines  ;  tail  very  long,  and  unarmed.  It  is  about 
one-third  the  fize  of  the  polyphemus ;  and  is  found  in 
India. 

57.  Monoculus  apus,  the  apodal  monoculus  :  fhell  ob¬ 
long,  truncate,  and  ferrate  behind ;  tail  ending  in  two 
bridles.  This  is  the  largeli:  of  the  European  monoculi. 
It  is  a  rare  fpecies  in  this  country,  having  been  only  ob- 
ferved  in  a  few  particular  fituations  in  ftagnant  water.  In 
its  general  fliape  it  is  confiderably  allied  to  the  large  exo¬ 
tic  fpecies  above-deferibed,  but  the  form  of  the  body  is 
more  lengthened.  The  branchiae,  or  refpiratory  organs, 
are  large,  and  diftributed  into  numerous  imbricated  rows 
on  the  under  part  of  the  body  ;  beneath  the  front  is  a  pair 
of  jointed  trifid  arms,  extending  on  each  fide  to  a  conii- 
derable  diitance ;  the  eyes  are  placed  near  each  other  in 
front  of  the  fhell ;  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of  long 
forks,  or  fetaceous  proceffes  ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  in- 
feifl  is  of  a  pale  greenifh-brown  above,  and  reddifh  be¬ 
neath.  An  account  has  been  given  in  the  40th  vol.  of  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  that  this  fpecies  has  been  feen  in  numbers  in 
a  pond  at  Bexley,  in  Kent.  It  is  all'o  added,  that  the  fame 
pond,  having  been  perfeftly  dried,  and  being  luddenly 
filled,  during  a  heavy  thunder-florm,  fwarms  of  the  fame 
animals  were  again  obferved  in  it  within  the  fpace  of  for¬ 
ty-eight  hours  after.  This  curious  fpecies  is  fhovvn  in 
three  different  pofitions,  at  fig.  5,  6,  7. 

58.  Monoculus  pifcinus :  fhell  heart-fhaped  and  flat; 
body  fhort ;  tail  bifid,  and  compofed  of  one  thin  flap. 
It  is  a  native  of  European  leas;  found  on  flounders,  cod- 
fifh,  falmon,  &c.  adhering  on  the  outfide  between  the 
f'cales,  running  fwiftly,  with  its  tail  elevated,  both  on  the 
fiih  and  on  the  water. 

59.  Monoculus  pennigerus  :  fhell  hemifpherical,  with 
a  linear  future;  tail  feathered.  Inhabits  f  re  Hi  water. 

60.  Monoculus  falmoneus  :  fhell  oblong;  tail  imbri¬ 
cate,  and  four-leaved.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  denotes, 
flicking  to  the  falmon,  between  the  feales. 

61.  Monoculus  nodtiiucus,  the  night-fhining  monocu- 
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lus.  A  few  years  ago,  captain  Horfhurg  prefented  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  with  fome  notes  on  the  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fea,  and  a  drawing  of  a  pholphorefeent  ma¬ 
rine  infedl,  which  have  been  pubiifhed  in  a  paper  of  Mr. 
Macartney’s  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  18x0. 
Captain  Horfburg  remarks,  that  the  luminous  Hate  of  the 
fea  between  the  tropics  is  generally  accompanied  with  the 
appearance  of  a  great  number  of  marine  animals,  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  upon  the  furface  of  the  water;  to  many  of 
which  he  does  not,  however,  attribute  the  property  of 
fhining.  At  other  times,  when  the  water  which  gave  out 
light  was  examined,  it  appeared  only  to  contain  fmall 
particles  of  a  duiky  ltraw-colour,  which  difiblved  under 
the  flighted:  touch  of  the  finger.  Captain  Horfburg  like- 
wife  obferves,  that  in  Bombay,  during  the  hot  weather  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  he  has  frequently  feen 
the  edges  of  the  fea  much  illuminated  by  minute  fpark- 
ling  points.  Thefe,  whilft  in  the  water,  always  avoided 
feizure,  by -moving  away  from  the  hand,  fo  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  procured  any  of  them.  Upon  two  oc- 
cafions  he  fucceeded  in  detefling  the  animals  that  caufed 
the  light  of  the  fea.  At  fun-rife,  on  April  12th,  1798, 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  he  perceived  feveral  luminous  fpots 
in  the  water,  which  conceiving  to  be  animals,  he  went  in 
the  boat,  and  with  fome  difficulty  caught  one.  This  j li¬ 
fe  61,  he  fays,  refembied  the  wood-loufe  in  appearance, 
and  was  about  one-third  of  an  inqli  in  length.  When 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  it  feemed  to  be  formed  by 
feftions  of  a  thin  cruftaceous  nature.  During  the  time 
any  fluid  remained  in  the  animal,  it  flione  brilliantly  like 
the  fire-fly.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  fame  year,  he 
picked  up  an  infedt  on  a  fandy  beach,  which  gave  light. 
This  was  alfo  covered  with  a  thin  fhell,  but  was  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fhape  and  a  larger  fize  than  the  animal  taken  in 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Mr.  Macartney  entertains  no  doubt 
that  both  thefe  infefts  were  monoculi.  The  firft  he  refers 
to  the  divifion  Limulus  of  Miiller,  and  gives  it  the  fpe- 
cific  name  of  nodtiiucus.  Phil.  Tranf.  1810.  part  ii. 

VIII.  Lynceus ;  with  the  Jhells  bivalve ,  eyes  two,  antennae 
capillary. 

62.  Monoculus  roftratus,  the  beaked  monoculus :  body 
ovate,  cruftaceous,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  darker 
longitudinal  line  along  each  fide  ;  antennae  four,  the  fu- 
perior  pair  bifid  near  the  bale,  one  branch  moderately 
long,  the  other  very  fnort;  the  lower  pair  Ample,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  the  three  firft  joints  large  ;  all 
thefe  are  hirfute,  and  incline  downwards  :  eyes  large,  pe¬ 
dunculate,  and  reticulated,  appearing  in  a  ftrong  light 
crimfon  ;  thefe  are  covered  by  a  pointed  beak  or  fhield  a 
little  incurvated,  convex  above,  and  concave  beneath  : 
legs  three  pairs,  flightly  bifid  and  very  hirfute  ;  between 
thefe  and  the  front  are  feveral  fafciculi  of  briftles  ;  tail 
longer  than  the  body,  confiding  of  five  joints  elevated  at 
their  jundlion,  the  middle  one  furnilhed  with  two  fmall 
appendages  beneath  :  to  the  end  of  the  tail  are  attached 
two  tubulate  caudal  fins  terminated  by  a  long  fetaceous 
appendage,  and  covered  with  hair.  The  extreme  length, 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  When 
in  motion,  the  fafciculi  beneath,  which  appear  to  be  ab¬ 
dominal  fins,  as  well  as  the  fuperior  antennae,  were  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  in  continual  motion  :  the  inferior  antenna 
were  ufually  motionlefs,  and  brought  under  the  body. 
This  marine  monoculus  was  difeovered  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Devonlhire,  by  Mr.  Montagu,  F.  L.  S.  and  is  de- 
feribed  by  him  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  xi.  He  fuppofes 
it  to  be  a  new  fpecies.  It  is  fliown  magnified  at  fig.  8. 

63.  Monoculus  lynceus,  the  luminous  monoculus.  In 
the  year  1754,  M.  Godeheu  de  Riville  difeovered  alumi¬ 
nous  teftaceous  infeft  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  belong  to  this  divifion  of  the  genus.  Riville, 
perceiving  the  lea  around  his  fhip  to  emit  a  very  brilliant 
light,  procured  l'ome  of  the  water  and  ftrained  it;  after 
which  it  ceafed  to  fliine,  but  the  cloth  was  covered  with 
luminous  fpecks,  that  refembied  in  form  and  magnitude 
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the  ova  of  Alh  ;  on  being  examined  in  the  light  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  they  were  difcovered  to  have  an  internal 
motion ;  fome  that  were  fet  at  liberty  in  the  water  were 
feen  to  fwim  with  great  rapidity  like  water-fleas.  Riville 
feized  one  of  thefe  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  which  caufed  it 
to  (lied  a  luminous  liquor  of  a  blue  colour,  that  illumi¬ 
nated  the  water  to  the  diltance  of  two  or  three  lines. 
Some  of  thefe  animals  were  put  into  frefh  water,  which 
they  furvived  only  a  few  feconds,  and  defcended,  ftrug- 
gling,  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  ;  many.  of  them  ren¬ 
dered  much  luminous  fluid  while  dying.  Riville  defcribes 
this  creature  as  being  enclofed  in  a  {hell  refembling  an  al¬ 
mond,  fplit  along  the  fide,  and  notched  at  the  upper  end, 
which  is  fo  tranlparent  that  all  the  internal  parts  are  feen 
through  it.  The  infect  has  four  jointed  antennae,  fur- 
niflied  at  their  extremities  with  long  fetae.  There  are  two 
feet  armed  with  hooks ;  and  below  thefe,  a  thick  foot  ter¬ 
minating  in  feveral  claws.  The  vifcera  are  contained  in 
a  round  fac ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  {hell  there  is  a 
number  of  azure-coloured  globules,  which  Riville  confi- 
dered  as  refervoirs  of  the  luminous  fluid,  becaufe  they 
became  of  a  dull  yellow  colour  when  the  animal  was  about 
to  die ;  but  they  are  more  probably  the  ova,  which  are 
alfo  vilible  in  this  fituation  in  other  teftaceous  infeCts. 
The  luminous  liquor  flied  by  the  animal  does  not,  Riville 
fays,  mix  with  water,  but  floats  on  the  furface  like  glo¬ 
bules  of  oil.  By  {training  fome  water  from  which  the 
animals  had  been  removed,  limilar  globules  were  left  in  a 
difiinCt  form  upon  the  cloth.  From  thefe  circumftances, 
he  was  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  globules  he  faw  were 
really  of  an  oily  nature  ;  which  opinion  he  was  in  a  great 
mealure  induced  to  adopt,  from  a  preconceived  theory, 
that  all  the  luminous  appearances  of  animals  depend  upon 
the  occafional  prelence  of  an  oily  fluid.  Mem.  Etrang. 
de  l' Acad,  des  Scien.  tom.  iii. 

64.  Monoculus  brachyurus:  fliell  globular;  tail  de¬ 
flected  ;  antennas  four.  It  is  found  in  marflies.  The 
lhell  is  pellucid,  reddifli-brown  when  young,  and  green 
as  it  grows  older,  with  a  white  eye  011  the  fore-part,  and 
a  black  one  behind  ;  legs  twenty  to  twenty-four. 

65.  Monoculus  fphasricus :  lhell  globular ;  tail  infleCt  - 
ed ;  antennae  two.  This  fpecies  is  found  among  the 
duck-weed  in  ftagnant  water.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  found  frequently  in  this  country.  It  is  very  minute  ; 
the  fliell  is  reddifli ;  it  has  twelve  legs  ;  and  the  tail  is  fur- 
niflied  with  a  fmall  hook  at  the  extremity,  and  concave 
beneath  ;  the  ovariae  are  green. 

66.  Monoculus  quadrangularis :  fliell  quadrangular, 
hence  its  fpecific  name  ;  tail  infleCted  ;  antennae  tw'o  ; 
legs  from  twelve  to  fixteen,  befides  numerous  fmaller 
ones  ;  the  tail  is  armed  with  tw'o  minute  fpines  at  the  tip. 

67.  Monoculus  lamellatus  :  fliell  ventricofe  ;  tail  in¬ 
flected,  lamellate;  antennae  two.  Found  in  ilagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  The  lhell  is  convex  ;  eyes  green  ;  legs  capillary  ;  the 
tail  has  a  broad  ferrate  lamina  beneath,  and  two  fpines  at 
the  tip. 

68.  Monoculus  trigonellus  :  lhell  gibbous  before ;  tail 
infleCted,  ferrate ;  antennae  four.  Found  in  ditches.  The 
ihell  is  ciliate,  with  a  {harp  probolcis  ;  antennae  with  three 
briAlesat  the  tip  ;  ovaries  black. 

69.  Monoculus  truncatus  :  lhell  ovate,  and  toothed 
behind  ;  tail  infleCted,  ferrate  ;  antennse  four.  Inhabits 
ftagnant  waters. 

70.  Monoculus  longiroftris  :  fliell  roundifli ;  prickly  on 
the  fore-part ;  tail  infleCted.  It  inhabits  rivulets.  The 
probofcis  is  longer  than  the  head,  curved,  and  fubulate. 

71.  Monoculus  macrourus  :  lhell  oblong  ;  tail  Itraight ; 
antennae  four.  It  is  found  in  lakes.  The  ihell  is  pellu¬ 
cid,  whitilh  ;  legs  eight ;  claw  lanceolate. 

7a.  Monoculus  focors :  fliell  ovate ;  tail  projecting, 
curved  ;  antennae  two.  Found  in  almoit  all  kinds  of 
waters.  The  fliell  is  pellucid,  without  Arise,  teeth,  or 
fringe.  It  has  four  legs,  and  the  tail  is  biculpidate  at  the 
tip.  Tart  on's  Linn.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  liarbni's  Genera 
infeStnrum.  Phil.  TranJ".  Donovan. 
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MONOC'ULUS,  or  Monophthalmus,  /  [from  poves, 
Angle,  and  oculus ,  Lat.  or  opfiatyio?,  Gr.  an  eye.]  A 
bandage  in  furgery,  formerly  much  more  employed  than 
at  prefent.  It  confiAed  of  a  roller,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  about  three  inches  in  breadth.  It  was  firlh 
fixed  on  the  occiput,  about  a  foot  of  the  bandage  being 
left  hanging  down.  It  was  then  carried  obliquely  round 
the  head,  over  the  forehead,  to  the  occiput  again.  After 
being  applied  thrice  round  the  head  in  this  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  the  remainder  of  the  bandage  was  expended  in 
more  horizontal  turns.  The  end,  hanging  down  behind, 
was  laAly  brought  over  the  vertex  to  the  forehead,  and 
the  whole  was  fecured  with  pins.  The  chief  ufe  of  the 
monoculus  was  to  retain  dreflings  on  the  eye.  The  old 
furgeons  had  alfo  a  double  monoculus  ;  but  it  fcarcely 
merits  defcription,as  itis  now  feldom  or  never  made  ufe  of. 

MON'ODON,  f.  [Gr.  {ingle-tooth.]  The  Narwal,  or 
Sea  Unicorn  ;  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mammalia, 
order  cete,  or  cetaceous  fillies  ;  of  which  the  Linnaeart 
generic  character  is— -Two  teeth  in  the  upper-jaw,  ex¬ 
tending  ftraight  forward,  long,  fpiral ;  fpiracle  on  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  Dr.  Shaw  has  altered 
the  generic  character,  byuling  the  Angular,  tooth  project¬ 
ing,  inflead  of  two  teeth,  becaufe,  though  he  admits  there 
are  fometimes  two  teeth,  yet,  as  the  animal  is  generally 
found  with  one  only,  and  becaufe  the  generic  name  mo- 
nodon  is  derived  from  that  very  circumltance,  the  altera¬ 
tion  feems  neceflary.  Gmelin  defcribes  but  one  fpecies  ; 
Dr.  Shaw  has  added  another  (doubtful)  from  Fabricius. 

1.  Monodon  monoceros,  the  one-horned  narwal :  tooth 
(fometimes  two)  large  and  long.  Our  old  writers  de- 
lcribe  the  narwal  as  Axty  feet  long  ;  but  that  muA  have 
been  ere  the  whale-fifliery  had  begun  to  cut  off"  thefe  enor¬ 
mous  animals  in  their  minority,  and  before  they  had  at¬ 
tained  their  full  growth  ;  and  we  are  told  that  whales 
were  formerly  feen  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  The 
narwal  is  of  a  more  {lender  make  than  the  common 
Greenland  whale;  and  its  fat  is  in  lefs  abundance.  It 
inhabits  the  feas  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  is  feen  in 
the  lame  northerly  regions  with  the  reA  of  the  cetaceous 
tribe.  Nature  has,  however,  diAinguiflied  it  from  every 
otherinhabitantof  the  deep,  by  the  formidable  weapon,  in 
the  form  of  a  tooth,  which  projects  from  its  upper  jaw. 
AmongA  all  that  variety  of  armour  which  {he  lias  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  diflerent  tribes  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
flie  has  contrived  noinArument  of  deAruCtion  fo  dreadful 
as  the  horn  of  the  narwal.  This  extraordinary  inArument 
generally  fprings  from  the  upper  jaw  on  the  left  fide? 
(when  there  is  but  one),  into  the  focket  of  which  it 
reaches  a  foot  and  a  half.  It  is  Ariated,  and  twilled  in 
fpires,  as  we  fometimes  fee  a  bar  of  iron  ;  its  length  is 
from  {even  to  eight  feet,  and  of  the  thicknels  of  a  man’s 
arm  :  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  harder  and  heavier  than 
ivory.  From  the  Aze  of  this  weapon,  moA  naturaliAs 
conlider  it  as  an  horn,  rather  than  a  tooth  ;  but  it  refem- 
bles  in  every  refpeCl  the  tulks  of  a  boar,  or  an  elephant ; 
it  rifes,  like  them,  from  a  focket  in  the  jaw  ;  it  is  of  the 
fame  Arong  fubAance,  and  poflefles  the  lame  lolidity. 
Willughby  regards  it  as  the  only  real  example  of  an  uni¬ 
corn  afforded  by  nature  ;  and  after  a  minute  examination 
of  all  the  fubflances  that  are  impofed  upon  the  public  for 
the  horns  of  the  unicorn,  he  pronounces  them  impoli- 
tions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  This  naturalifl  had 
the  greater  merit  in  making  a  dilcovery  of  this  nature, 
becaule  in  his  time  the  capture  of  whales  was  not  very- 
frequent,  and  the  means  of  detection  were  proportion- 
ably  few  in  number.  The  tooth  of  the  narwal  about 
a  century  ago  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  fome  land- 
animal  :  it  has  often  been  dug  up  among  foflil  fub- 
Aances,  and  from  that  circumltance  it  was  naturally  be¬ 
llowed  upon  a  terreffrial  owner.  Pliny  had  long  ago  de- 
fcribed  an  animal  refembling  a  horfe,  with  a  Angle  horn 
fpringing  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead  :  upon  thi* 
animal,  which  a  farther  knowledge  of  nature  has  proved 
to  be  fictitious,  the  tooth  of  the  narwal  was  unanimoufy 
si  N  conferred  f 
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conferred  ;  and  the  finding  of  fo  precious  a  remain 
was  confidered  as  a  fortunate  incident,  that  afforded  a 
ltrong  teftimony  of  the  veracity  of  that  hiftorian.  But  it 
was  not  the  curiofity  of  mankind  alone,  nor  the  rarenefs 
of  the  objedf,  and  the  Angularity  of  its  form,  that  brought 
the  narwal’s  tooth  into  Inch  high  repute  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  A  medicine  was  prepared  from  it, 
which  was  long  given  out  by  the  quacks  as  an  infallible 
Ipecific  againfl  poifon,  and  malignant  fevers.  At  length, 
however,  thefe  frauds  were  detefted  and  expofed  by  one 
of  the  privy  counfellors,  who  had  a  concern  in  the  whale- 
fifhery,  and  received  by  the  return  of  his  own  veffels  a 
number  of  thofe  teeth,  fome  of  which  were  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  length  of  three  yards. 

Some  circumflances  having  led  to  the  belief  that  the  fe¬ 
male  narwal  was  entirely  without  tufks,  and  that  the  male 
had  only  one,  fir  Everard  Home  w'as  induced  to  examine  a 
jiumberoflkulls,  and  to  leek  for  information  from  different 
quarters  ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  “  the  male  has 
two  tufks,  but  that  the  left  tufk  appears  commonly  long 
before  the  right  one  ;  and  that  the  female  has  likewife 
two  tufks,  but  that  they  are  late  in  making  their  appear¬ 
ance.”  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  female  has  been  taken  of 
fuflicient  age  to  poflefs  tw’o  perfeft  tufks.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1813.)  So  that,  after  all,  Linnaeus’s  generic  character 
is  correft ;  but  the  name,  both  generic  and  fpecific,  fliould 
be  altered. 

But,  although  thus  armed,  and  endowed  with  amazing 
velocity  and  ftrength,  the  narwal  is  one  of  the  moft  liarm- 
lefs  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  wants 
teeth  for  chewing,  and  a  throat  for  fwallowing  any  bulky 
prey:  of  confequence  it  commits  hoftility  againfl;  no  ani¬ 
mal;  but  is  conftantly  feen  fporting  inoffenfively  among 
the  other  monfters  of  the  deep,  never  attempting  to  in¬ 
jure  any  of  them.  It  is  called  by  the  Greenlanders  the 
forerunner  of  the  whale  ;  for,  wherever  it  is  feen,  that  fifh 
feldom  fails  foon  to  appear.  The  manners  of  thefe  two 
fpecies  nearly  refemble  each  other ;  the  food  of  both  is 
thofe  infedts  called  Medufa,  or  fea-blubber ;  and  both 
are  peaceable  and  innocent,  though  qualified  by  their 
ftrength  or  their  arms  to  fpread  general  deftrudlion.  So 
little  indeed  does  this  fifh  avail  itfelf  of  thofe  implements 
with  which  nature  has  provided  it,  that  they  appear  rather 
an  impediment  than  a  means  of  defence.  It  is  at  no 
pains  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  adtion  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  tooth  is  conftantly  feen  covered  with  weeds, 
flime,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  fea.  In  one  inftance  they 
evidently  operate  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  owners  ;  for, 
the  nanvals  being  gregarious  animals,  they  are  no  fooner 
attacked  by  a  fi filing  veflel,  than  they  crowd  together  in 
Inch  a  manner,  that  they  are  mutually  embarrafled  by  their 
tufks,  and  are  prevented  from  finking  to  the  bottom.  In 
this  fituation  the  liarpooners  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  one  or 
two  of  thofe  that  are  longeft  detained  upon  the  furface  of 
the  water;  and  the  quantity  of  the  oil  w'hich  they  pro¬ 
duce,  renders  their  capture  an  objedl  of  very  confiderable 
emolument. 

At  prefentthe  narw'al  is  rarely  feen  of  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  length  from  the  mouth  to  the  tail.  The  head  is 
fhort,  and  convex  above  ;  the  mouth  is  fmall ;  the  fpiracle, 
or  breathing-hole,  is  duplicated  within.;  the  tongue  is 
long  ;  the  pedtoral  fins  are  fmall.  The  general  form  of 
the  animal  is  rather  long  than  thick  in  proportion  to  its 
fize.  The  colour,  when  young,  is  nearly  black,  but  the 
belly  is  lighter.  As,  however,  it  advances  in  age,  it  be¬ 
comes  marbled,  or  variegated  with  black  and  white  on 
the  back  and  fides,  while  the  belly  is  nearly  white.  The 
fkin  is  fmooth,  and  there  is  a  confiderable  depth  of  oil  or 
blubber  beneath  it.  It  is  commonly  feen  in  the  fmall 
open  or  unfrozen  fpots  towards  the  coafts  of  the  northern 
feas.  To  fuch  places  the  narwals  refort  in  multitudes,  for 
the  conveniency  of  breathing,  and  becaufe  they  are  fure 
to  find,  near  the  ftiores,  a  due  fupply  of  food.  They  are 
taken  by  means  of  harpoons;  and  the  flefn is  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders,,  raw,  boiled,  and  dried;  the  inteftines  and 
oil  are  alfo  tiled  as  a  food  ;  the  tendons  makegood  thread, 
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and  the  teeth  ferve  the  purpofe  of  hunting  horns,  as  well 
as  that  of  building  tents  and  houfes.  A  throne  made  for 
the  Danifh  monarchs  is  faid  to  be  ftill  preferred  in  the 
caftle  of  Rofenberg,  compofed  entirely  of  narwals’  teeth, 
which  were  formerly  confidered  as  more  valuable  than  gold. 
This  fpecies  is  fhown  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 

2.  Monodon  fpurius,  the  fpurious  or  doubtful  narwal : 
back  pinnated,  and  two  fmall  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
This  is  deferibed  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Fauna  Greenlandica, 
as  a  fpecies  moft  allied  to  the  narwal,  but  not  perhaps, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  of  the  fame  genus  ;  it  has  no  teeth  in 
the  mouth,  but  from  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  project  two  minute  conic  obtufe  teeth,  a  little  curved 
at  the  tips,  weak,  and  not  above  an  inch  long.  The  body 
is  elongated,  cylindric,  black.  Befides  the  pedoral  fins 
and  horizontal  tail,  there  is  alfo  a  minute  dorfal  fin.  Its 
fleih  and  oil  are  confidered  as  purgative  ;  it  is  among  the 
rareft  of  whales,  and  inhabits  the  main  ocean,  feldom  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Ihore.  It  has  a  fpiracle  like  other  whales.  It 
is  very  feldom  taken  alive,  but  found  dead  on  the  ihores. 

MON'ODUS,  a  fon  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He 
had  one  continued  bone  inftead  of  a  row  of  teeth  ;  whence 
his  name  /ton®*  Angle  tooth. 

MON'ODY,  f.  [compounded  of  the  Gr.  p.ovo<: ,  alone; 
and  a  fong.]  A  kind  of  mournful  fong  or  ditty, 
fung  by  a  perfon  alone,  to  utter  grief.  A  fong  for  a 
Angle  voice,  in  oppofition  to  what  the  ancients  called 
ehorodies,  or  mufic  executed  by  a  chorus. — It  is  called 
a  monody  from  the  Greek  word  fignifying  a  mournful  or 
funeral  long,  fung  by  a  Angle  perlon.  lip.  Newton. 

MONCE'CIA,  f.  in  botany;  [from  the  Gr.  ^oroj,  one, 
and  oiy.ta,  a  lioufe.]  The  21ft  clafs  of  the  artificial  lexual 
fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  confifting  of  fuch  plants  as  have  bar¬ 
ren,  or  male,  flowers  on  the  fame  individual  with  fertile,  or 
female,  ones  ;  whereas  in  the  2id  clafs  fuch  flowers  grow 
upon  diftinft  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  See  the 
article.BOTANY,  vol.  iii.  p.  258,  277.  and  Plate  X.  fig.  21. 

MONCE'CUS,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria,  where  Her¬ 
cules  had  a  temple,  whence  he  is  called  Monecrins. 

MONOEMU'GI,Mo'no-Emu'gi,  or  Nimaa'ma,3  king¬ 
dom  of  Africa,  faid  to  be  of  vaft  extent,  the  internal 
parts  reaching  to  Abyflinia  northward :  on  the  eaft  it  is 
bounded  by  the  kingdoms  of  Mongallo,  Mozambique, 
and  other  fmall  ftates  lying  along  the  coaft  of  the  Indian 
Sea;  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Mocaranga,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Congo  and  Angola;  but  the  real  limits 
are  unknown.  However,  all  writers  agree,  that  the  fove- 
reign  is  a  powerful  and  rich  prince,  and  hath  fubdued 
moft  of  the  petty  kingdoms  round.  He  is  faid  to  have 
many  rich  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  mines  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  by  means  of  which  he  carries  on  a  commerce  with 
Abyflinia  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  with  fome  of  the 
eaftern  coafters,  with  whom  he  is  forced  to  exchange  the 
precious  metals  for  Indian  and  European  commodities, 
for  want  of  having  fome  port  of  his  own  on  either  the 
eaftern  or  weftern  fea.  Elephants  being  here  alfo  very 
numerous,  vaft  quantities  of  ivory  are  exported  by  them 
into  thofe  kingdoms ;  from  all  which  the  emperor  reaps 
a  confiderable  yearly  profit.  All  therefore  we  lhall  add 
with  relation  to  this  unknown  empire  is,  that  M.  de  Lille, 
in  his  Atlas,  divides  it  into  the  five  following  kingdoms 
or  provinces,  viz.  the  Maracates,  the  Moflagueres,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bengas,  of  Mafty,  and  of  Maravi ;  the 
laft  of  which  M.  d’Anville  places  on  the  fouthermoft: 
verge  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 

MONOGA'MIA,  J’.  in  botany;  [from  the  Gr.  ponoi; 
and  yu/Aos,  a  Ample  marriage.]  The  fixth  order  of  the 
clafs  Syngenefia  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  as  left  by  its 
author,  deftined  to  admit  fuch  genera  as  have  their  an^ 
thers  combined,  the  flowers  being  Ample.  This  order  is 
now  abolilhed.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

MONOG'AMIST, ,/.'  [from  the  Gr.  Angle;  and 

yci.p.o<;,  a  marriage.]  One  who  dilallows  of  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage.— I  maintained  with  Whifton,  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  England,  after  the  death  of 
his  firlt  wife,  to  take  a  fecond ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  in  one 
i  word. 
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word,  I  valued  myfelf  upon  being  a  ft  rift  monogainij ?. 
Goldfmith'-s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

MONOG'AMY.  f.  Marriage  of  one  wife. — If  he  had 
ever  read  the  hook  following  of  monogamy,  he  might  have 
found  his  Tertullian  then  montanizing,  to  upbraid  the 
true  and  catholick  church  with  the  ufual  practice  and 
allowance  of  the  feccnd  marriages  of  their  bifhops.  Bj). 
Hall's  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy. 

MONOGLOS'SUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mart-town 
of  the  Hither  India,  fttuated  on  the  Sinus  Canthi,  into 
which  the  Indus  empties  itfelf.  Said  to  be  Mangalore, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Lat.  13.  N.  Ion.  74.  E. 

MON'OGRAM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pom,  fingle,  and 
ypeeppu,  a  letter.]  A  cipher,  a  character  comprifing  two 
or  more  letters  in  one. — Sometimes  a  monogram,  a  fcrowl, 
or  other  poor  device.  Leake. 

It  came 

To  be  deferibed  by  a  monogram.  B.  Jonfon's  Underwoods. 

A  pifture  drawn  in  lines  without  colour. — A  kind  of 
firft  draught,  or  ground-colours  only,  and  monogram  of  life. 
Hammond. 

Among,  medallifts,  a  monogram  is  the  name  of  a 
prince,  city,  or  the  like,  of  which  the  characters  are,  as 
it  were,  woven  together,  and  the  limb  of  one  character 
applies  to  three  or  four  others  ;  lb  that  in  the  fmall  fpace 
of  one  or  two  characters  a  whole  name  is  comprehended. 
Under  the  eaftern  empire,  it  is  ufual  to  find  MIK,  which 
are  the  monogram  of  Maria,  Jefus,  Conftantine.  The 
ufe  of  monograms  is  of  an  ancient  Handing,  as  appears 
from  Plutarch,  and  from  fome  Greek  medals  of  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  his  fon,  &c.  The  Ro¬ 
man  labarum  bore  the  monogram  of  Jefus  Chrift,  con- 
lifting  of  two  letters,  a  P  placed  perpendicularly  through 
the  middle  of  an  X,  as  we  find  it  in  leveral  medals  of  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  thofe  being  the  two  firft  letters  of 
the  word  XPIXT02,  Chrift. 

Kings  formerly  marked  their  coins  with  their  mono¬ 
grams  :  of  this  we  have  inltances  in  Charlemagne’s  coins. 
That  prince  alio  uled  the  monogram  for  his  fignature. 
Eginhard  gives  us  this  reafon  for  it,  viz.  that  Charle¬ 
magne  could  not  write ;  and  that,  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  learn  in  his  grown  age,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  ligning  with  a  monogram.  The  ancients 
alio  uied  monograms  as  notes,  or  abbreviations  of  in- 
feriptions ;  for  the  underftanding  of  which  we  have  ex¬ 
prefs  treatifes  by  Valerius  Probus,  Sert.  Urfatus,  & c. 

MONOG'RAMMAL,  adj.  Sketching  in  the  manner 
of  a  monogram. — Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  mono- 
grammal  defeription,  and  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it 
were  wdth  a  coal.  Fotherby's  Atheom.  i6zz. 

MONOG'RAPHI,  f.  in  botany,  authors  who  have 
written  exprefs  treatifes  on  only  one  plant ;  as  Douglas 
on  the  Guernfey  lily,  &c. 

MONOGRAPHIC,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  povos,  fingle  ; 
and  yputpa,  to  write.]  Drawn  in  lines  without  colours. 

MONOGYN'IA,^’.  [from  the  Gr.  povoe,  fingle ;  and  ywy, 
female.]  In  botany,  the  name  of  the  firft  order  or  lub- 
divilion  in  the  firft  thirteen  dalles  of  Linnaeus’s  fexual 
fyftem;  confifting  of  plants  which,  betides  their  agree¬ 
ment  in  their  claflic  character,  generally  derived  from 
the  number  of  their  ftamina,  have  only  one  ftyle,  orleflile 
ftigma,  in  each  flower.  A  fingle  ftyle  however  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  tliefe  clafles,  being  univerfal  in  the 
14th  and  15th,  as  well  as  in  the  17th  and  19th,  all 
very  extenfi-ve  and  natural  clafles  of  the  fame  fyftem ; 
and  it  occurs  here  and  there  amongft  the  others  ;  though 
in  none  of  thefe  inltances  does  it  give  a  denomination  to 
any  order,  or  feCtion. 

MONOHEM'ERA,  f.  [from  jaohoc,  fingle;  and  npt (a, 
a  day.]  A  difeafe  continuing  but  one  day,  a  difeafe  which 
may  be  cured  in  one  day. 

MO'NOK,  a  town  of  Hungary;  twelve  miles  weft- 
north- weft  of  Tokay. 
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MONO'KA,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the 
Chefapeak  in  lat.  38.  10.  N.  Ion.  76.  53.  W. 

MONOLO'GIAN,  or  Monol'ogist,  f  [from  pouot, 
fingle,  and  a  word.]  A  foliloquift,  one  that  talks 

to  himfelf. 

MON'OLOGUE,  or  Monol'ogv ,  f.  A  feene  in  which 
a  perlon  of  the  drama  fpeaks  by  himfelf;  a  foliloquy. — He 
gives  you  an  account  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  returning 
from  the  country,  in  monologue ;  to  which  unnatural  way 
of  narration  Terence  is  fubjeCt  in  all  his  plays.  Dry  den. 

MONOM'ACHY,  /!  [from  the  Gr.  poves,  alone;  and 
payyt,  a  fight.]  A  duel ;  a  fingle  combat.— In  thole  an¬ 
cient  monomachies  and  combats  they  were  fearched,  that 
they  had  no  magical  charms.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me¬ 
lancholy. — Abner  invites  his  rival  in  honour  to  a  tragical 
play,  (as  he  terms  it,)  a  monomachy  of  twelve  fingle  com¬ 
bats  on  either  part.  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of  ConJcien.ce. — 1 Mo¬ 
nomacky  was  anciently  allowed  by  law,  for  the  trial  or 
proof  of  crimes.  It  was  even  permitted  in  pecuniary 
caufes,  as  appears  by  ancient  records.  It  is  now  for¬ 
bidden  both  by  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  Chambers. 

MON'OME,  /  [French.]  In  algebra,  a  quantity  that 
has  but  one  denomination  or  name.  Harris. 

MONOM'ERES,  f.  A  word  uled  by  the  ancients  alone* 
but  more  frequently  joined  with  the  word  phorbeia,  to 
exprefs  one  fort  of  the  bandage  uled  to  confine  the  breath, 
by  thofe  who  played  on  the  ancient  pipe.  This  conlifted 
only  of  one  lfraight  and  one  tranfverfe  piece;  and  the 
latter  came  fully  over  the  mouth,  and  clofed  it  up,  except 
that  a  hole  was  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
pipe.  The  diemeres  confifted  of  leveral  pieces,  and  only 
tied  up  the  lower-lip.  Chambers. 

MONO'MIAL,  J'.  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quantity  that 
has  but  one  name,  a  quantity  confifting  of  one  term. 

MON'OMIES,  a  fort  in  America,  on  the  Winebago 
River.  Lat.  44.  18.  N.  Ion.  87.  34.  W. 

MON'OMIES,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  gives 
name  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  which  runs  into  that  part 
of  Lake  Michigan  called  Green  Bay  in  lat.  44.  46.  N. 
Ion.  87.  27.  W. 

MONOMONIL',  a  town  of  North  America,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Green  Bay.  Lat.  44.  32.  N.  Ion.  87.  28.  E. 

MONOMOTAPA'.  See  Mocaranga,  p.  600. 

MONONGAHE'LA,  a  river  of  America,  which  join's 
the  Allegany  at  Pittlburgh,  where  the  united  ftreams  are 
called  the  Ohio.  Lat.  40.  27.  N.  Ion.  80.  W. 

MONONGA'LIA,  a  country  of  the  north-weft  part  of 
Virginia,  about  forty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad ;  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  about  8340. 

MONOPA'GIA.  The  fame  as  Monoplegia,  which  fee. 

MONOP' ATHY,  J\  [from  the  Gr.  povoq,  alone ;  and 
vruOos,  differing.]  Solitary  fenfibility  ;  foie  luffering. — By 
this  Spanilh  proverb,  every  one  calculateth  his  nativity, 
and  fentenceth  his  own  future  fate,  by  crying  at  his  birth  ; 
not  coming  only  from  the  body’s  monopathy,  or  foie  dif¬ 
fering,  by  change  of  its  warm  quarters ;  but,  according 
to  fome,  from  fympathy  with  the  divining  foul,  that 
knoweth  itfelf  for  a  time  baniflied  from  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  Whitelock's  Manners  of  the  Englijh. 

MONOPET'ALOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  pom,  lingle; 
and  nnaKov,  a  flower-leaf.]  Having  one  flower-leaf. — It 
is  ufed  for  fuch  flowers  as  are  formed  out  of  one  leaf, 
how'foever  they  may  be  feemingly  cut  into  many  fmall 
ones,  provided  they  are  not  divided  at  the  bale.  Martin's 
Language  of  Botany. 

MONOPH'AGI,  f.  [Greek.]  In  antiquit)',  a defigna- 
tion  given  to  thofe  who  celebrated  the  ASginean  feftival, 
becaufe  they  feafted  or  ate  together  without  the  afliftance 
of  their  fervants ;  none  but  the  denizens  of  that  ifland 
being  allowed  to  be  prefenf.  Chambers. 

MONOPHYLL'ON,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Convallaria. 

MONOPH'YSITES,  [from  the  Gr.  povoo,  fingle,  and 
(pvau,  nature.]  A  general  name  given  to  all  thofe  ie&aries 
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in  the  Levant  who  own  only  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  who  maintain,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Chrift  were  fo  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet, 
without  any  change,  confufion,  or  mixture,  of  the  two 
natures.  See  Eutyches,  vol.  vii. 

The  Monophyfites,  however,  properly  fo  called,  are  the 
followers  of  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Paleltine,  who 
was  created  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  513,  and  of  Petrus 
Fullenfis.  They  are  fometimes  called  Severinus. 

The  Monophyfites  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Anaftafius,  but  depreffed  by  Juftin  and  fucceeding  em¬ 
perors.  However,  this  feft  was  reftored  by  Jacob  Bara- 
-daeus  an  obfcure  monk,  infomuch  that  when  he  died 
biihop  of  Edeffa,  A.  D.  588,  he  left  it  in  a  moll  flourilh- 
jng  ftate  in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Abyflinia,  and  other  countries.  The  laborious  efforts  of 
Jacob  were  feconded  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
-by  Theodofms  biihop  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  became  fo 
famous,  that  all  the  Monophyfites  of  the  eaft  coniidered 
liim  as  their  fecond  parent  and  founder,  and  are  to  this 
day  called  Jaeohites,  in  honour  of  their  new  chief.  The 
Monophyfites  are  divided  into  two  fefts  or  parties ;  the 
one  African,  the  other  Afiatic.  At  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  refides  for  the  molt  part 
in  the  monaltery  of  St.  Ananias,  near  the  city  of  Merdin  : 
the  former  are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  generally  refides  at  Grand  Cairo,  and 
are  fubdivided  into  Cophts  and  AbylTinians.  From  the 
fifteenth  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Monophyfites  have  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  in  order 
to  (liow  that  they  are  the  lineal  fucceffors  of  Ignatius, 
who  was  biihop  of  Antioch  in  the  firft  century,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  century,,  a  Small  body  of  the  Monophyfites  in 
Alia  abandoned  for  Some  time  the  doftrine  and  inftitu- 
tion  of  their  anceftors,  and  embraced  the  communion  of 
Rome  :  but  the  African  Monophyfites,  notwithftanding 
that  poverty  and  ignorance  which  expofed  them  to  the 
feduftions  of  fophiltry  and  gain,  flood  firm  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  made  an  obllinate  refillance  to  the  promifes, 
prefents,  and  other  means  employed  by  the  papal  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yoke :  and,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  thofe  both  of  Alia  and  Africa 
perfilled  in  their,  refufal  to  enter  into  the  communion  of 
.the  Romilh  church,  notwithftanding  the  earned:  entreaties 
and  alluring  offers  that  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  pope’s  legates,  to  conquer  their  inflexible  conftancy. 
The  Monophyfites  propagate  their  doctrine  in  Alia  with 
zeal  and  afliduity,  and  have  not  long  fince  gained  over 
to  their  communion  a  part  of  the  Neltorians,  who  inhabit 
the  maritime  coafts  of  India. 

MONOP'IN,  a  mountain  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand 
-of  Banca.  Lat.  2.  3.  S.  Ion.  105.  18.  E. 

MONOPLE'GIA,  [//.ot-oc,  and  srMzau,  to  ftrike.]  A 
pain  in  the  head,  aftefting  one  particular  part  only. 

MONOP'OLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  pope.  It  contains  fix  churches,  and 
nine  convents  :  144  miles  eaft  of  Naples,  and  twenty-two 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bari.  Lat.  41.  8.  N.  Ion.  17.  19.  E. 

MONOP'OLIST,  f.  [monopoleur,  Fr.  Our  own  word 
was  formerly  monopoler  ;  then  monopolizer.]  One  who  by 
engrofling  or  patent  obtains  the  foie  power  or  privilege 
of  vending  any  commodity : 

Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange; 

Joy  flies  monopolifts  ;  It  calls  for  two.  Young. 

To  MONOP'OLIZE,  v.  a.  To  engrofs  fo  as  to  have  the 
Sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity. — He 
has  luch  a  prodigious  trade,  that,  if  there  is  not  Some  flop 
put,  he  will  monopolize ;  nobody  will  fell  a  yard  of  dra¬ 
pery,  or  mercery  ware,  but  himlelf.  Arburthnot. 

MON-9 P'OLIZER,  f.  A  monopolift. — Merchants  have 
been  prohibited  to  unlade  their  goods  in  fuch  ports  as 
.were  for  their  own  advantage,  and  forced  to  bring  them 
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to  thefe  places  which  were  moll  for  the  advantages  of  the 
monopolizers  and  projectors.  Wclwood's  Memoirs. 

MONOP'OLY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  povos,  Angle,  and 
to  fell.]  The  exclufive  privilege  of  felling  any  commodity. 
— Shakefpeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly  and 
juftly ;  and  Jonfon,  who,  by  ftudying  Horace,  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  feemed  to  envy  to  pof- 
terity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his 
learning.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

How  could  he  anfwer,  fhould  the  ftate  think  fit 
To  queftion  a  monopoly  of  wit  ?  Cowley. 

Monopoly,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  very  fimilar  to  engrossing:  the  latter  is  the  aft 
of  buying  up  corn  and  other  provifions,  for  the  purpofe 
of  felling  them  again;  the  former  is  the  fame  offence, 
extended  to  other  branches  of  trade:  both  are  fuppofed 
to  be  done  for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  the  entire  com¬ 
mand  of  the  market,  and  by  this  means  railing  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  engrafted  or  monopolifed. 

Monopoly  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  “  a  licence  or  pri¬ 
vilege  allowed  by  the  king,  for  the  lole  buying,  felling, 
making,  working,  and  ufing,  of  any  thing  whatfoever, 
whereby  the  lubjeft  is  reftrained  from  that  liberty  of  ma- 
nufafturing  or  trading  which  he  had  before.”  Thefe  li¬ 
cences  and  privileges,  in  all  defpotic  governments,  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  favour  and  enrich  individuals ;  or, 
by  the  fale  of  them,  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the 
fovereign  :  and  even  in  freer  governments,  ignorant  of 
the  real  mode  of  promoting  induftry  and  enriching  the 
people,  licences  and  privileges  of  this  kind  have  been  too 
frequently  granted,  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  their  com¬ 
merce  lhould  be  follered  and  protefted  in  its  infancy. 

The  engrofling  or  monopoly  of  corn  and  provifions  is 
an  offence  at  common  law,  and  is  deferibed  by  ftatute  5 
and  6  Edvv.  VI.  c.  14.  By  this  ftatute,  the  penalty  is  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  or  their  value,  and  two  months 
imprifonment,  for  the  firft  offence;  double  value,  and  fix 
months  imprifonment,  for  the  fecond  ;  and  for  the  third, 
the  offender  to  forfeit  all  his  goods,  to  be  fet  in  the  pil¬ 
lory,  and  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Monopoly,  as  a  fubjeft  in  political  economy,  may  be 
coniidered  under  three  points  of  view.  In  the  firft  place, 
the  prafticability  of  the  alleged  crime  of  getting  into  one’s 
polfeflion,  or  buying  up,  all,  or  fuch  a  quantity  of,  any 
commodity  as  will  give  the  command  of  the  market,  and 
confequently  of  the  price.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  mo¬ 
nopoly,  which  by  patent  is  given  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
the  authors  of  new  and  ufeful  inventions  .-  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  this  kind  of  monopoly  afford  ample  room 
for  difcufllon  ;  of  courfe,  if  this  kind  of  monopoly  were 
to  be  fet  alide,  fome  other  mode  of  rewarding  the  authors 
of  new  inventions,  lefs  objeftionable,  mull  be  fuggelled. 
See  Letters  patent,  vol.  xii.  In  the  third  place,  that 
fpecies  of  monopoly,  wherein  a  government  grants  either 
to  a  body  of  men,  which  fecures  them  any  particular 
trade,  or  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  which  the  colonial 
trade  is  not  fuffered  to  be  touched  by  any  foreign  nation. 
As  to  the  firft  part  of  the  enquiry,  Smith’s  opinion  re- 
fpefting  engrofling  and  foreftalling  is  well  known.  The 
popular  fear  refpefting  them  he  compares  to  the  popular 
terrors  and  lulpicions  of  witchcraft ;  and  he  concludes  by 
obferving,  that  the  law  which  lhould  reftore  entire  free¬ 
dom  to  the  inland  trade  of  corn  would  probably  prove  as 
elfeftual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrofling 
and  foreftalling  as  the  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  profe- 
cutions  for  witchcraft  deftroyed  the  fear  and  fufpicion  of 
it,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe  which  encouraged  and 
lupported  them.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  great'  obftacles  and  difficulties  which  mull  lie  in 
the  way  of  every  perfon  who  attempts  to  get  into  his  pof- 
leflion  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  any  commodity; 
the  immenfe  capital  or  credit  which  he  mull  poflefs  ;  the 
confidence  he  mull  place  on  the  integrity  of  his  agents, 
and  the  reliance  he  mail  have  on  their  lkiil  and  judg¬ 
ment  5 
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ment;  the  effect  on  the  price  of  the  commodity,  which 
his  attempts  to  monopolize  it  mult  necelfarily  produce; 
and  the  great  probability  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
defift  from  his  undertaking,  long  before  he  has  brought 
it  to  a  dole,  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  his  means: 
it  will  appear  evident  that  it  cannot  be  the  interell  of  any 
man  to  rilque  his  capital  in  fuch  an  abfurd  and  impracti¬ 
cable  undertaking.  If  there  fhould  be  perfons  fo  blind 
to  their  own  interelts  as  to  begin  the  attempt,  their  punilh- 
ment  may  fafely  be  left  to  flow  from  their  own  meafures, 
as,  long  before  they  can  materially,  or  even  in  a  trifling 
degree,  injure  the  public,  they  will  either  open  their  eyes 
to  their  own  folly,  or  be  incapacitated  by  their  own  ruin 
from  proceeding  in  theirenterprife.  But  though  monopoly, 
Unfitly  fpeaking,  appears  thus  impracticable,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  price  of  commodities  may  be  partially 
and  temporarily  affeCted  by  the  quantity  of  capital  pof- 
fefl'ed  by  thofe  who  have  them  for  lale.  It  is  well  known, 
that  if  the  farmer,  for  inftance,  be  ftraitened  for  money, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  bring  his  grain  to  market  early 
in  the  feafon,  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  if  his  ca¬ 
pital  were  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
carry  on  his  agricultural  labour,  without  having  recourle 
to  this  meafure. 

In  a  monopoly  of  the  colony-trade,  no  particular  body 
of  men  in  the  nation  are  favoured  ;  the  monopoly  regards 
the  whole  nation  as  contradiftinguiflied  from  foreigners  : 
but,  in  the  monopoly  of  any  trade  granted  by  government 
to  a  particular  body  of  men,  the  privilege  is  granted  at 
the  expenfe,  and  to  the  lols,  of  the  reft  of  the  nation.  This 
is  the  firft  and  mod  ftriking  evil,  but  there  are  others  not 
inferior  in  magnitude  and  extent.  Not  only  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation  excluded  from  the  means  of  increaf- 
ing  their  induftry  and  confequently  their  wealth  ;  but 
they  are  compelled  to  purchafe  the  articles  of  the  mono- 
poly-trade  at  the  monopoly- price,  and  to  lell  fuch  articles 
as  they  manufacture  for  that  trade,  at  the  price  which  the 
holders  of  the  exclufive  privilege  may  choofe  to  give. 
Nothing  fupplies  a  market  fo  regularly,  or  fo  cheaply,  or 
with  goods  of  fuch  good  quality,  as  open  and  fair  com¬ 
petition  ;  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  renders  the  fupply 
fo  irregular,  or  the  goods  fo  high-priced,  or  of  fuch  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  as  monopoly.  For  thefe  and  various  other 
fubordinate  reafons,  therefore,  a  monopoly-trade  muft 
be  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  it  is  conducted  with  fuch  negli¬ 
gence,  ignorance,  and  extravagance,  as  not  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  thofe  who  pofl'efs  it.  Under  certain  circumftances, 
when  there  was  little  fpirit  of  enterprife,  when  individual 
capital  was  fmall,  and,  combined  with  thefe  circumftances, 
in  cafes  where  the  rilque  was  great,  where  great  length  of 
time  w'as  neceflary  to  eftablifh  the  trade,  and  where  the 
returns,  at  firft,  were  flow  and  trifling,  it  might  have  been 
wife  and  politic  to  grant  exclufive  privileges  of  trade ; 
but  certainly  it  cannot  be. wife  and  politic  to  grant  or  to 
continue  them,  under  circumftances  of  an  oppofite  de- 
fcription.  Thus  the  monopoly  of  the  Eaft-India  Com¬ 
pany,  upon  which  we  remarked  under  Letters  Patent, 
vol.  xii.  p.  540.  has,  lince  that  article  was  printed,  been 
fet  afute,  or  atleaft  narrowed  in  a  certain  degree  ;  though 
we  doubt  not  but  the  exclufive  charter  was  at  firft  granted 
for  wife  reafons. 

The  other  monopoly  to  which  we  there  adverted  ftill 
fubfifts  :  we  mean,  that  of  the  two  winter- theatres;  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  kept  open  for  ten  months  in  the 
year. 

An  individual  is  not  prohibited  from  fetting  up  a  cot¬ 
ton  or  woollen  manufactory,  left  it  fhould  hurt  the  inte- 
reft  of  a  manufactory  already  eftablifhed  :  and  yet  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  induftrious  journeymen  has  greater  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  legifiature  than  that  of  a  company 
of  players.  What  contradiction  in  the  Britifh  jurifpru- 
dence  !  Afitors  are  fty led  vagrants,  and  yet  a  greater  foli- 
citude  is  taken  about  their  welfare  than  about  any  other 
clafs  of  people.  It  is  illiberal  to  ftigmatife  them  with 
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opprobrious  denominations ;  but  leave  them  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  The  laws  fhould  confider  the  intereft  of  the 
public,  and  not  that  of  afitors  and  managers  ;  for,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  pafiion  for  the  theatre,  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  we  could  do  without  it.  Should  tailors  or  Ihoema- 
kers  refufe  to  work  from  a  difguft  at  any  ordinance,  we 
fhould  be  in  a  dilemma;  but, fhould  our  comedians  adopt 
any  other  profeffion,  however  their  feceflion  might  be  re¬ 
gretted  by  amateurs,  it  would  caufe  no  lofs  to  the  ftate. 

Why  has  the  fyftem  of  travelling  improved  fo  much 
within  a  century  ?  Its  being  left  to  itfelf.  We  travel  with 
comfort  and  expedition,  becaufe  every  innkeeper  is  li- 
cenfed  to  let  poft-horfes,  or  to  fet  up  ftage-coaches.  If 
the  poll:  here  were  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  Germany, 
we  fhould  probably  travel  here  as  uncomfortably  and 
flowly  as  there.  Let  any  man  open  a  theatre  to  act  li- 
cenfed  plays.  Theatrical  amufements  might  be  made  ob¬ 
jects  of  taxation ;  for  taxes  muft  be  laid  on  fomething, 
and  no  more  proper  objefit  could  be  found.  In  France 
they  contribute  alfo  to  the  poor-rates  of  the  parifh  the 
tenth  part  of  the  entrance-money :  every  ticket  is  ftamped  ; 
a  five-fhilling  ticket  is  rated  at  fixpence.  This  is  called 
le  droit  de  Vindigence.  The  Britifh  government  has  been 
often  accufed  of  encouraging  drunkennefs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revenue  :  it  could  incur  no  blame  by  encouraging 
dramatic  amufements  from  motives  of  charity  and  finance  ; 
and  rival  managers  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  bell 
performers,  and  render  their  theatres  as  convenient  as 
pofllble;  as  rival  innkeepers  endeavour  to  render  their 
chaifes  comfortable,  and  to  procure  excellent  horfes. 

But,  if  the  legifiature  fhould  not  judge  proper  to  per¬ 
mit  an  indefinite  number  of  theatres,  it  would,  though 
not  entirely,  terminate  in  part  many  of  the  prefent  abufes, 
and  render  an  effential  fervice  to  the  drama,  by  licenfing 
more  theatres  than  at  prefent.  It  feems  the  height  of 
abfurdity  to  pay  fuch  attention  to  the  patents  granted  by 
Charles  II.  London  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
his  reign  ;  and,  if  the  population  then  could  fupport  two 
theatres,  it  could  at  prefent  fupport  fix.  London  was 
then  the  capital  of  England  alone;  it  has  fucceffively  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Has  not  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  fame 
right  to  grant  patents  that  the  king  of  England  had  ?  If 
any  attention  muft  be  paid  to  Charles’s  patents,  let  a 
reafonable  interpretation  be  given  to  them.  Let  no  new 
theatre  be  erefiied  in  thofe  parts  of  the  town  that  were 
built  at  that  period.  Charles  could  as  little  forefee  the 
future  grandeur  of  London,  when  he  granted  them,  as 
when  he  gave  a  tax  upon  the  London  coals  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  fon. 

All  monopolies  are  againft  the  natural  and  conftitutional 
rights  of  the  people ;  but,  neverthelefs,  Ihould  it  be  judged 
proper  to  indemnify  thefe  patentees,  let  every  proprietor 
of  a  new  theatre  affign  to  them,  during  a  number  of  years, 
a  certain  portion  of  his  profits.  Though  juftice  would 
not  confirm  their  claims,  liberality  might  take  their  cafe 
into  confideration,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dukes  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Athol. 

Patents  of  exciufion  are  only  granted  to  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  ingenious  inventions  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  yet 
thefe  theatrical  patentees,  without  a  fliadow  of  merit,  re¬ 
quire  that  their  monopoly  fhould  laft  for  ever.  The  de- 
lcendants  of  Shakeipeare,  if  any  are  exifting,  would  be 
prevented  by  them  from  reprefenting  the  productions  of 
their  anceftor;  nay,  they  would  not  fuller  an  author  to 
perform  his  own'drama.  Then  why  refer  to  the  theatri¬ 
cal  regulations  of  Charles  II.  in  whole  time  the  drama 
was  allowedly  depraved?  Is  not  the  drama  more  in¬ 
debted  to  Elizabeth,  who,  when  the  capital  had  not  a 
quarter  of  its  prefent  extent,  permitted  feven  principal 
theatres  ? 

Since  there  are  to  be  no  more  than  two  playhoufes,  thefe 
two  are  made  fo  large,  that  the  fprdators  cannot  lee,  the 
audience  cannot  hear.  The  patentees  allege,  that  they 
have  built  houfes  fufficiently  large  to  contain  the  public ; 
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but,  if  it  may  be  allowed  to  illudrate  the  profane  by  the 
facred,  now  that  the  population  of  Marybone  is  fo  in- 
creafed  that  one  church  will  not  contain  the  pariflrioners, 
no  one  propofes  to  build  a  cathedral  fo  large,  that  one- 
half  of  the  congregation  could  not  hear  the  difcourfe, 
nor  fee  the  preacher.  No  ;  it  is  propofed  to  build  fevernl 
churches  for  the  convenience  of  all ;  and  this  propofal 
has  already  been  afted  upon.  It  may  be  defined  at  what 
didance  the  human  voice  may  be  heard  with  eafe,  and 
without  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  actor.  In  our 
theatres,  fliould  the  after  fpeak  in  a  natural  tone,  he  would 
not  be  heard  by  half  the  audience  ;  ihould  he  bawl,  he 
would  diftort  his  countenance:  and  we  know  that  the 
effeft  which  Garrick  produced  was  attributed  to  his  gef- 
tures  as  much  as  to  his  utterance. 

If  the  palent-houfes  Ihould  be  deferted  in  confequence 
of  the  ereftion  of  new  theatres,  the  managers  would  have 
no  right  to  complain,  provided  their  audience  amounted 
to  the  number  that  would  have  filled  their  original  houfes. 
If  the  patentees  have  doubled  the  fize  of  their  theatres, 
they  mull  confent  to  their  remaining  half  empty.  If  a 
man  had  received  a  patent  to  fet  up  between  London  and 
Bath  a  dage-coach,  which  ufually  carries  fix  infide  paf- 
fengers,  and  is  drawn  by  four  horfes,  Ihould  his  patent 
exclude  others  from  fetting  up  other  coaches,  as  many  as 
the  increafe  of  the  two  cities  might  require  ?  or  would 
any  attention  be  paid  to  the  patentee,  fliould  he  offer  to 
build  a  machine  capable  of  conveying  forty  pafl'engers, 
and  drawn  by  forty  horfes  ?  The  patent  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  given  under,  the  fuppofition  that  the  road  would 
fupport  only  one  ftage-coach. 

MONOP'TERON,  f.  in  architecture ;  [from  the  Greek 
pence,  fingle,  and  errs %ov,  a  wing.]  A  kind  of  round  tem¬ 
ple,  having  the  roof  fupported  by  pillars. 

MONOP'TIC,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  povoe,  fingle,  and  osr- 
rcy.ai,  to  fee.]  One  who  fees  but  with  one  eye.  Scott. 

MONOP'TOTE,  or  Monop'toton,  J'.  in  grammar,  a 
noun  that  has  but  one  cafe. 

MONOPYRE'I^EOUS,  adj.  [povoe,  and  nvp-/iv,  a  kernel.] 
Having  but  one  feed  or  kernel  in  a  berry. 

MONOR'CHIS,  f  in  botany;  the  fpecific  name  of  an 
Ophrys,  fo  called  from  having  but  one  apparent  globular 
bulb,  or  rather  knob,  to  the  root;  the  other  being  formed 
•at  the  end  of  a  longifli  flroot,  about,  or  after,  the  time  of 
flowering,  fo  as  commonly  to  efcape  obfervation.  See 
Ophrys  monorchis.— Befides  the  common  fignification  of 
this  word  as  the  name  of  a  plant,  phyficians  have  alfo  ufed 
it  to  exprefs  a  man  who  has  but  one  teflicle. 

MONORHY'MEE,  or  Monorhythm^,  f.  [from  the 
Gr.  povoe,  fingle;  and  pvhpo c,  rhyme.]  A  poetical  com- 
pofition,  all  the  verfes  of  which  end  with  the  fame  rhyme. 
— Monor/u/mes  are  laid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  old 
French  poet  Leonin,  who  addrefied  fome  Latin  verfes  of 
this  kind  to  pope  Alexander  III.  whence  they  are  alfo 
called  Leonine  verfes.  Chambers. 

MO'NOS,  a  river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Tombi. 

MONOSPERMALTH-fE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Wal- 
theria. 

MONOSPER'MOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  povos,  fingle  ; 
and  o-ereppa,  a  feed.]  Bearing  a  fingle  feed  to  each  flower. 

MONOSPHER'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  povoe,  fingle; 
trtpaipx,  a  fphere.]  Confiding  of  a  fingle  fphere. 

MONOS'TICII,  or  Monostichon,  f.  [from  the  Gr. 
povoe,  Angle;  and  a  verle.]  A  compofition  of  one 

Angle  verfe.- — The  drugs  and  fpices  here  fo  perfumed  the 
place,  that  it  made  me  fince  give  the  better  credit  to  that 
monojiich  of  an  old  poet,  “  Auras  madentes  Perficorutn 
aromatum.”  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

MONOSTROPH'IC,  adj.  [p.ovos  and  rpopij,  Gr.]  Free 
from  the  redraint  of  any  particular  metre. — The  mealure 
of  verfe  ufed  in  the  chorus  is  of  all  forts,  called  by  the 
Greeks  vionoftrophich.  Milton. 

MONOSYLLAB'ICAL,  adj.  [from  monofi/llable.]  Con¬ 
fiding  of  words  of  one  fyllable.  3 


MONOSYL'LABLE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pane-,  Angle; 
and  a  fyllable.]  A  word  of  one  fyllable. — Poets, 

although  not  infenfible  how  much  our  language  was  al¬ 
ready  overllocked  with  monofyllables,  yet,  to  fave  time  and 
pains,  introduced  that  barbarous  cuftom  of  abbreviating 
words,  to  fit  them  to  the  meafure  of  their  verfes.  Swift. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy  ! 

It  is  fo  long  it  afks  an  hour  to  write  it : 

I’ll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars  ! 

Or  any  other  civil  monofi/llable, 

That  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Dnjden's  Cleomcnes.' 

In  the  following  example,  it  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
an  adjeftive. — Monofi/llable  lines,  unlefs  artfully  managed, 
are  ftiff  or  languilhing  ;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  exprefs 
melancholy.  Pope. 

The  French  language  abounds  in  monofyllables  more 
than  any  other.  This  renders  it  the  more  perplexing  to 
foreigners,  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  language  feetns  to 
confift  in  it.  One  of  the  bell  and  fmoothed  lines  in  Mal¬ 
herbe  confills  of  twelve  monofyllables  :  fpeaking  of  Calilla, 
he  fays,  “  Et  moi  je  ne  vois  rien  quand  je  ne  la  vois  pas.” 
In  this  the  genius  of  the  Englilh  tongue  differs  very  much 
from  the  French,  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  monofyllables 
in  the  former  having  always  an  ill  effeft.  This  Mr.  Pope 
both  intimates  and  exemplifies  in  the  fame  verfe  :  “  And 
ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.”  Pafquier  cites 
an  elegy  of  forty-two  verfes,  confiding  wholly  of  mono¬ 
fyllables. 

MONOSYL'LABLED,  adj.  Confiding  of  one  fyllable  : 
Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  fpell’d. 

Into  one  man  are  monujjllablcd.  Cleaveland. 

MONOTII'ELITES,  f.  [compounded  of  the  Gr.  povc ?, 
fingle,  and  Setepa.,  will.]  In  eccleiiadical  hidory,  an  ancient 
left,  which  fprung  out  of  the  Eutychians  and  Monophy- 
fites  ;  thus  called,  as  only  allowing  of  one  will  in  Jefus 
Chriit. 

The  opinion  of  the  Monothelites  had  its  rife  in  630, 
and  had  the  emperor  Heraclius  for  an  adherent,  who,  by 
publifliing  an  edift  in  favour  of  it,  hoped  thus  to  reflore 
peace  and  concord  both  in  church  and  date:  It  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Acephalous  Severians.  They  al¬ 
lowed  of  two  wills  in  Chrili,  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  two  natures  ;  but  reduced  them  to  one,  by  reafon  of 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  ;  thinking  it  abfurd  there 
fliould  be  two  free  wills  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  lixth  general  council,  in  680,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  dedroy  the  perfection  of  the  humanity 
of  Jefus  Chrid,  depriving  it  of  will  and  operation.  Mo- 
flieim  gives  the  following  account  of  the  date  of  this  fub- 
tile  controverfy  ;  the  grounds  of  which  are  not,  indeed, 
eafily  underdood  and  explained.  1.  The  Monothelites 
declared,  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  Euty¬ 
chians  and  Monophyfites ;  but  maintained,  in  oppofition 
to  both  thefe  fefts,  that  in  Chrid  there  were  two  didinft 
natures,  which  were  fo  united,  though  without  the  lead 
mixture  or  confulion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only  one 
perfon.  2.  They  acknowledged,  that  the  foul  of  Chrid 
was  endowed  with  a  will,  or  faculty  of  volition,  which  is 
dill  retained,  after  its  union  witlufhe  divine  nature.  For 
they  taught,  that  Chrid  was  not  only  perfeft  God,  but  alfo 
perfeft  man  ;  whence  it  followed,  that  his  foul  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  volition.  3.  They  denied  that 
this  faculty  of  volition  in  the  foul  of  Chrid  was  abfolutely 
inaftive  ;  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  co-ope¬ 
rated  with  the  divine  will.  4.  They,  therefore,  in  effeft, 
attributed  to  our  Lord  two  wills,  and  thefe,  moreover, 
operating  and  aftive.  5.  They,  however,  affirmed,  that, 
in  a  certain  fenfe,  only  one  will  and  one  manner  of  ope¬ 
ration  were  in  Chrid.  Their  lentiments  were  afterwards 
embraced  by  the  Maronites. 

MONOTHE'ISM,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  ponot,  fingle;  and 
Geo?,  God.]  The  doftrine  of  the  Unitarians.  Bailei/. 

MONOTO'CA,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  pwoi,  one;  and  t«ko?, 

a  foetus. 
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a  foetus,  or  conception ;  becaufe  the  germen  has,  from 
the  firil,  the  rudiments  of  but  one  feed,  by  which  this 
genus  is  diftinguilhed  from  others  of  its  natural  order.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  epacridese,  Brown.  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  :  perianthiufn  inferior,  of  five  equal  ereft  con¬ 
cave  permanent  leaves,  with  a  pair  of  fmaller  ones  at  the 
bafe,  which  are  fometimes  deciduous.  Corolla  :  of  one 
petal,  funnel-fhaped,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  its 
limb  in  five  equal,  fpreading,  fmooth,  beaked  Segments ; 
throat  naked  and  pervious  ;  neftary  a  lobed  cup-fhaped 
gland,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stamina  : 
filaments  five,  thread-fliaped,  equal,  inferted  into  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  Ihorter  than  its  limb  ;  anthers  ob¬ 
long,  incumbent.  Piftillum:  germen' fuperior,  roundilh ; 
ftyle  columnar,  fhort ;  Itigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium : 
drupe  oval,  pulpy;  nut  folitary,  oval,  of  one  cell.  Seed  : 
folitary. — EJJential  Cha,“a6ier.  Outer  calyx  of  two  leaves  ; 
corolla  five-cleft,  funnel-fhaped,  naked  at  the  mouth  and 
border ;  germen  fingle-feeded  ;  drupe  pulpy.  This  is  a 
New-Holland  genus  of  fhrubs,  or  fmall  trees,  leparated  by 
Mr.  Brown  (Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  546.)  from  the  Stypheliae 
of  preceding  authors,  on  account  of  the  above  characters. 
There  are  five  fpecies. 

I.  Outer  calyx  deciduous.  Small  trees,  with  dioecious 

flowers. 

1.  Monotoca  elliptica :  clufters  ereft,  either  nearly  ter¬ 
minal  and  aggregate,  or  axillary  and  folitary  ;  leaves  el¬ 
liptic-oblong,  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  Sent  by  Dr. 

J.  White,  in  1793,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jack- 
fon,  New  South  Wales,  where  it  was  alfo  gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown.  The  branches  are  varioufly  divided,  round, 
leafy,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  numerous,  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  entire,  tipped  with  a  fpinous  point  ;  dark 
glaucous  green  and  fmooth  above  ;  pale,  convex,  with 
fomewhat  radiating,  but  nearly  parallel,  ribs  beneath, 
flowers  fcarcely  a  line  in  length. 

2.  Monotoca  albens :  clufters  ereft,  folitary,  either 
terminal  or  axillary  ;  leaves  oblong-linear,  acute,  fpinous- 
pointed,  white  beneath.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon.  Like 
the  former ;  but  the  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  paler, 
more  tapering  at  the  point,  their  edges  appearing  mi¬ 
nutely  crenate  under  a  microfcope. 

3.  Monotoca  lineata  :  fpikes  axillary,  very  fhort,  droop¬ 
ing,  ftalked  ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  fpinous- 
pointed,  nearly  flat.  Native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  it  was  gathered  by  Labillardiere  and  Brown.  The 
fhape  of  the  leaves  is  moft  like  the  firft  fpecies  ;  but  the 
very  fhort,  axillary,  ftalked,  obtufe  fpikes  (not  clufters), 
which  Mr.  Brown  fays  are  drooping,  though  the  French 
author  reprefents  them  ereft,  diliinguifh  the  prefent  plant. 
The  germen  is,  erroneoufly  it  feems,  drawn  with  five  cells 
in  Labillardier’s  plate. 

II.  Outer  calyx  permanent.  Shrubs,  with  both  organs  of 
the  flower  perfeft. 

4.  Monotoca  fcoparia  :  fpikes  axillary,  very  fhort,  near¬ 
ly  feflile,  drooping,  of  few  flowers  ;  leaves  linear-oblong, 
lomewhat  revolute.  Stem  ereft.  Native  of  Port  Jackon, 
New  South  Wales.  The  ftem  is  very  bufhy,  branched  in 
a  determinate  manner,  fmooth  throughout.  Leaves  nu¬ 
merous,  about  half  an  inch  long,  narrower,  but  fomewhat 
elliptical,  entire,  fpinous-tipped,  the  edges  reflexed. 
Flowers  fmall,  three  or  four,  in  a  little  recurved,  minute¬ 
ly  brafteated,  fpike. 

5.  Monotoca  empetrifolia  :  fpikes  axillary,  drooping,  of 
two  or  three  flowers.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  pointed,  diva¬ 
ricated  ;  convex  above  ;  ftriated  and  whitifh  beneath 
Stem  proftrate.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 

MON'OTONE,  f.  [See  Monotony.]  Uniformity  of 
found  ;  want  of  proper  cadence  in  pronunciation.  —  A 
kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from  a 
moiwtone.  ftlafm  on  Church  Mujick. 


MONOTON'ICAL,  adj.  Having  an  unvaried  found  ; 
wanting  variety  in  cadence. — We  fliould  not  be  lulled  to 
ileep  by  the  length  of  a  monotunical  declamation.  Ld.  Chef- 
terjield. 

MONOT'ONOUS,  adj.  Wanting  variety  in  cadence.— 
Every  line  was  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the  fame  mo¬ 
notonous  modulation.  Warton's  Iii/t.  E.  P.  Emend. — The 
melodies,  whether  old  or  new,  ought  to  be  executed  in  a 
lefs  monotonous,  and  confequently  more  intelligible,  Plan¬ 
ner.  Mafon  on  Ch.  Mujick. 

MONOTONY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  po voc,  Angle,  and  rim?, 
a  tone.]  Uniformity  of  tone,  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

■ — I  could  objeft  to  the  repetition  of  the  fame  rliimes 
within  four  lines  of  each  other  as  tirefome  to  the  ear 
through  their  monotony.  Pope's  Letters. 

Monotony  is  laid  to  be  one  of  the  principal  faults  of 
our  Englifh  orators.  Dr.  Blair  obferves  alfo,  that  mono¬ 
tony  is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  $re  apt  to  fall, 
who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement ;  and  to  have 
only  one  tune,  or  meafure,  is  not  much  better  than  hav¬ 
ing  none  at  all.  This  fault  is  obfervable  in  two  of  our 
bell  writers,  Johnfon  and  Gibbon.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will 
enable  a  writer  to  catch  fome  one  melody,  and  to  form  the 
run  of  his  fentences  according  to  it ;  which  foon  proves 
difgufting.  But  a  juft  and  correft  ear  is  requifite  for  va¬ 
rying  and  diverfifying  the  melody  ;  and  hence  we  fo  fel- 
dom  meet  with  authors  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this 
refpeft. 

MONOTRI'GLYPH,  f.  The  fpaceof  one  triglyph  be¬ 
tween  two  pilallers. 

MONOT'ROPA,  f.  [received  that  appellation  from 
Linnaeus,  in  exchange  for  Hypopitys,  though  the  altera¬ 
tion  feems  by  no  means  for  the-  better.  The  word  is 
formed  from  p.<wos,  one ;  and  rg£ rta,  to  regard  or  confider  3 
alluding  to  the  regard  paid  by  its  author  to  the  Angle  ter¬ 
minal  flower,  for  the  determination  of  the  clafs  and  genus, 
in  preference  to  the  lateral  ones,  according  to  a  favourite 
principle  affumed  by  liimfelf  and  exemplified  in  this  genus, 
Ruta,  Adoxa,  Chryfofplenium,  and  others.  The  name 
previoufly  bellowed  on  this  plant  by  Bauhin  and  Dille- 
nius,  from  otto,  under ;  and  it. Clog,  a  fir-tree,  alluding  to 
its  perhaps  invariable  ftation,  was  liable  to  no  exception.] 
Bird’s  Nest  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria, 
order  monogynia.  Generic  charafters — -Calyx  -.  none,  un- 
lefs  the  five  outer  petals  be  taken  for  a  coloured  calyx. 
Corolla  :  petals  ten,  oblong,  parallel-ereft,  ferrate  at  the 
tips,  deciduous,  of  which  the  alternate  outer  ones  are 
gibbous  at  the  bafe,  inwardly  concave  melliferous.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  ereft,  Ample  ;  antherae 
Ample.  Piftillum  :  germen  roundilh,  acuminate ;  ftyle 
cylindric,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  blunt-headed. 
Pericarpium  :  caplule  ovate,  five-cornered,  blunt,  five^ 
valved.  Seeds :  numerous,  chaffy.  Such  is  the  terminat¬ 
ing  flower;  but,  if  there  be  any  lateral  flowers,  they  ex. - 
elude  a  fifth  part  of  the  number,  in  all  parts  of  the  fruc¬ 
tification. — Effential  Charader.  Calyx  none  ;  petals  ten, 
the  five  outer  hollowed-melliferous  at  the  bale  ;  capfule 
five-valved,  a  fifth  part  excluded  in  fome.  There  are  four 
fpecies. 

1.  Monotropa  hypopitys,  or  yellow,  bird’s-neft  :  flowers 
fpiked,  externally  fmooth,  as  well  as  their  braftes  ;  the 
lateral  ones  oftandrous.  Native  of  fir-woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  growing  parafitically  on  the  roots  of 
thofe  trees,  and  flowering  in  July.  Dillenius  fays,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Manningham,  that  it  gro.ws-alfo  in  beech- 
woods.  Michaux  afferts  the  American  plant  to  be  bu-t 
half  the  flzeof  the  European.  With  us  it  is  nearly  a  fpan 
high,  of  the  fize  reprelented  in  the  Engraving,  fig.  1. 
The  whole  herb  fucculent,  of  a  pale  ftraw-coiour,  turning 
brownifli  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  then  acquiring  a 
fragrant  fmell,  like  that  ofprimrofe  flowers,  though  gene¬ 
rally  compared  to  their  roots.  The  ftem  is  Ample,  thick, 
round,  clothed  with  fcattCred  ovate  feales,  rather  than 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  ipike  of  feveral  flowers,  at 
firft  drooping,  finally  ereft.  Each  flower  is  accompanied 
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by  a  bra&e,  exactly  refembling  the  fcales  of  the  ftem,  ra¬ 
ther  ihorter  than  the  flower,  which,  with  its  very  fliort 
partial  ftalk,  is  nearly  an  inch  long.  Sometimes  the  fta- 
mens,  and  inner-fide  of  the  petals,  are  hairy.  Willdenow 
lays  there  is  a  variety  with  upright  flowers,  which  is  occa- 
fionally  fingle-flowered. 

2.  Monotropa  lanuginofa,  or  downy  bird’s-neft  :  flow¬ 
ers  {piked,  all  over  downy,  as  well  as  their  braftes.  Sent 
from  North  America,  by  Kalm,  to  Linnaeus,  who  con¬ 
founded  it  with  the  former.  Michaux  gathered  the  fame 
in  the  woods  of  North  Carolina.  He  defcribes  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  the  foregoing,  but  fmaller  in  all  its  parts, 
varying  with  a  drooping  or  upright  fpike,  the  flowers 
turned  all  one  way.  The  fcales  of  the  flem  are  rather 
pointed.  The  flem,  fcales,  petals,  and  every  other  part  of 
the  flowers,  are  clothed  with  fine,  loft,  denl'e,  hairs,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  lpecies. 

3.  Monotropa  uniflora,  or  drooping  fingle-flowered 
bird’s-neft  :  ftem  fingle-flowered  ;  fcales  bluntifh  ;  flower 
pendulous.  Native  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Canada, 
Linn,  of  fhady  woods  in  South  Carolina,  Michaux.  Root 
a  denfe  congeries  of  entangled  fibres.  Stem  about  fix 
inches  high,  feldom  quite  ftraight  in  any  part;  angular, 
f'mooth.  Flower  terminal,  folitary,  perfectly  pendulous, 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  for  about  an  inch,  being  curved 
into  an  arch  ;  corolla  bell-fhaped,  the  fize  of  the  firfl  fpe- 
cies,  or  bigger  ;  ftamens  ten,  hairy. 

4.  Monotropa  Morifoniana,  or  upright  fingle-flowered 
bird’s-neft  :  ftem  fingle-flowered,  ftraight ;  fcales  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  flower  ereCl.  Native  of  the  fhady  woods  of  Caro¬ 
lina.  A  fpecimen,  fent  by  Kalm  from  North  America,  is 
confounded  in  the  Linntean  Herbarium  with  the  laft. 
The  ftem  of  the  prefent  fpecies  is  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  M.  uniflora,  perfe&ly  ftraight,  except  its  taper  bale, 
which  is  flightly  fiexuofe  ;  the  fcales  larger,  more  lanceo¬ 
late  and  acute,  efpecially  fhe  upper  ones  ;  the  flower  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  ereCl,  about  the  fize  of  the  laft,  or  rather 

bigger,  with  ten  petals,  and  as  many  hairy  ftamens. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  No  fuccefsful  attempt,  as  far 
as  we  have  heard,  was  ever  made  to  cultivate  any  of  this 
genus ;  yet,  as  gardeners  now  lucceed  with  feveral  of  the 
Orchideae,  at  one  time  thought  quite  as  unmanageable, 
we  know  not  why  they  fhould  defpair,  even  of  thefe  para- 
fitical  plants.  Rotten  flumps  of  fir,  placed  fo  as  to  receive 
their  minute  feeds,  and  then  removed  into  a  fit  fituation, 
might  poffibly  attain  the  clefired  end. 

MONOU',  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the  north 
of  the  Grain  Coaft. 

MONOVAR',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia  :  twenty- 
one  miles  weft  of  Alicant. 

MONOU'LLAH,  a  town  of  Eengal :  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Goragot. 

MONOYE'R  (John-Baptift).  See  Baptist,  vol.  ii. 
p.  701. 

MONPA'RA,  a  river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  which  runs  into  the  lea  in  lat.  o.  36.  N.  Ion.  109. 
33- E. 

MONOVA'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia:  twenty- 
one  miles  weft  of  Alicant. 

MONPA'DRE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Margaretta. 

MONPAZIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-wfft  of  Sarlat,  and  feven  fouth-weft  of  Belvez. 
Lat.  44. 40.  N.  Ion.  o.  39.  E. 

MONPON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCl 
of  Riberac.  The  place  contains  1500,  and  the  canton 
5615,  inhabitants. 

MONPRE'IS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cilley. 

MONQUE'GNA,  or  Monouegua,  a  jurifdi&ion  of 
South  America,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Arequipa.  Thisju- 
rifdi&ion  extends  at  leaft  iao  miles  in  length,  and  in  a 
happy  climate,  adorned  with  large  vineyards,  from  the 
produce  of  which  great  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are 
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made  ;  thefe  conftitute  its  whole  commerce,  fupplying  all 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Cordilleras,  as  far  as  Potofi, 
by  land-carriage  ;  while  they  are  exported  by  fea  to  Callao, 
where  they  are  greatly  valued.  Here  are  alfo  papas  and 
olives.  The  principal  town,  which  bears  the  fame  name, 
is  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  among  feveral  noble  and  opu¬ 
lent  families.  It  is  feven ty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arequipa. 
Lat.  17.  24.  S.  Ion.  70.  56.  E. 

MONREAL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon:  twenty- 
three  miles  weft  of  Calataiud. 

MONREAL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  :  eight  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Pamplona. 

MONREA'LE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Ma- 
zara,  fituated  on  a  lofty  hill.  It  owes  its  rife  to  a  Bene- 
diftine  abbey,  founded  by  William  II.  in  1174,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  confiderable  grants.  In  1183,  it  was  ereCted 
into  an  archbilhopric,  which  has  been  fupprefled,  and  the 
revenues  appropriated  to  the  marine,  for  the  defence  of 
the  ifland  againft  corfairs.  It  is  three  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Palermo. 

MONREJE'AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  eight  miles  weft  of  St.  Gaudens, 
and  fifteen  fouth-weft  of  Rieux. 

MONRE'ITH  BA'Y,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Scotland,  in  Glenluce-bay.  Lat.  54.  50.  N.  Ion.  4.  35.  W. 

MONRO',  a  county  of  Virginia,  taken  from  the  fouth 
part  of  Green-Briar  county. 

MONRO' (Alexander,  M.  D.),  an  eminent  anatomift, 

.  and  the  father  of  the  medical  fchool  of  Edinburgh,  was 
defeended  both  by  his  paternal  and  maternal  parents  from 
diftinguifhed  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  was 
born  in  London,  in  September  1697,  where  his  father, 
then  a  furgeon  in  the  army  of  king  William  in  Flanders, 
refided  upon  leave  of  abfence  in  the  winter.  On  quitting 
the  army,  Mr.  Monro  fettled  in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  perceiv¬ 
ing  early  indications  of  talent  in  Alexander,  his  only 
child,  he  took  great  intcreft  in  fuperintending  his  edu¬ 
cation.  After  having  given  him  the  beft  inftruftioii 
which  Edinburgh  then  afforded,  he  fent  him  to  London, 
where  he  attended  the  anatomical  courfes  of  Chefelden, 
and  was  extremely  afliduous  in  difie&ions :  he  made  nu¬ 
merous  anatomical  preparations,  which  he  fent  home ; 
and,  while  here,  even  laid  the  foundation  of  his  moffc 
important  work  on  the  bones,  a  {ketch  of  which  he  r$Sid 
before  a  fociety  of  young  phylicians  and  furgeons,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member.  From  London, 
Alexander  went  to  Paris,  where  he  purfued  the  fame  ob¬ 
ject ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1718,  repaired  to  Leyden, 
with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  tuition  of  the  great  Boer- 
haave,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  in- 
duftry,  and  wrote  a  favourable  account  of  him  to  his 
friends.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of 
1719,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  and  demonilrator  of 
anatomy  to  the  company  of  furgeons,  the  joint  demon- 
ftrators  having  fpontaneoufiy  refigned  in  his  favour.  Soon 
after  accepting  this  appointment,  he  began  alfo  to  give 
public  leCtures  on  anatomy,  illuftrating  them  by  the  pre¬ 
parations  which  he  had  made  when  abroad ;  and  at  the 
.fame  time,  Dr.  Alfton,  then  a  young  man,  united  with 
him  in  the  plan,  and  began  a  courfe  of  ledlures  on  the 
materia  medica  and  botany.  Thefe  were  the  firfl  public 
courfes  that  had  ever  been  given  at  Edinburgh,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  that  medical  fchool,  wdiicli 
has  fince  extended  its  fame,  not  only  throughout  Europe, 
but  overthe  new  world.  Mr.  Monro  fuggefted  this  plan ; 
and  by  the  following  circumftance,  probably,  contributed 
to  lead  his  Ion  into  a  mode  of  lecturing,  which  fubfe- 
quentiy  carried  him  to  excellence.  Without  the  young 
teacher’s  knowledge,  he  invited  the  prefident  and  fellows 
of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  and  the  whole  company  of 
furgeons,  to  honour  the  firfl  day’s  le&ure  with  their  pre¬ 
fence.  This  unexpected  company  threw  the  doftor  into 
fuch  confufion,  that  he  forgot  the  words  of  the  difeourfe, 
which  he  had  written  and  committed  to  memory.  Hav¬ 
ing  left  his  papers  a.t  home,  he  was  at  a  lofs,  for  a  little 
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(fone,  what  to  do  ;  but,  with  much  prefence  of  mind,  he 
immediately  began  to  fliow  fome  of  the  anatomical  pre¬ 
parations,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  recollection  ;  and 
very  loon  refolved  not  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  difcourfe 
which  he  had  prepared,  but  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch 
language  as  fliould  occur  to  him  from  the  fubjeft,  which 
he  was  confident  that  he  underftood.  The  experiment 
iucceeded  :  he  delivered  himfelf  well,  and  gained  great 
applaul'e  as  a  good  and  ready  fpeaker.  Thus  dil'caverin^ 
his  own  ftrength,  he  refolved  henceforth  never  to  recite 
any  written  difcourfe  in  teaching,  and  acquired  a  free 
and  elegant  ftyle  of  delivering  lectures,  extempore.  . 

"In  the  fame  year,  1720,  a  regular  feries  of  medical  in- 
ftruCtion  was  inllituted  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  in- 
tereft  of  Dr.  Monro's  father:  thefe  two  lefturelhips  were 
put  upon  the  univerfity-eftablilhment,  to  which  were  foon 
after  added  thofe  of  Drs.  Sinclair,  Rutherford,  Innes,  and 
Plummer.  This  fyftem  of  medical  education  wras,  how¬ 
ever,  incomplete,  without  affording  fome  opportunity  to 
the  ffudents  of  witneffing  the  progrel's  and  treatment  of 
dileafes,  as  well  as  of  hearing  leftures.  A  propofal  was, 
therefore,  made  to  ere£t  and  endow  an  hofpital  by  fub- 
fcription  ;  and  Dr.  Monro  publifhed  a  pamphlet  explain¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  inftitution.  The  royal  in¬ 
firmary  was  fpeedily  raifed,  endowed,  and  eftablilhed  by 
charter;  and  the  inftitution  .of  clinical  leCtures,  which 
were  commenced  by  Dr.  Monro  on  the  furgical  cafes,  and 
afterwards  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  1748,  on  the  medical 
cafes,  completed  that  admirable  fyftem  of  inftruttion, 
upon  which  the  reputation  and  ufefuinefs  of  the  medical 
fchool  of  Edinburgh  have  been  fubl'equently  founded. 
None  of  the  new  profefi'ors  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
celebrity  of  this  fchool  as  Dr.  Monro,  who  was  indefati¬ 
gable  in  the  labours  of  his  office,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  art,  and  foon  made  himfelf  known  to  the  profeffional 
world  by  a  yariety  of  ingenious  and  valuable  publications. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  he  continued,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption,  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  leCtures,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  end  of  OCtober  to  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired, 
both  for  himfelf  and  the  univeriity,  that  ffudents  flocked 
to  him  from  the  moft  diftant  corners  of  the  kingdom. 

His  firft  and  principal  publication  was  his  “  Ofteology, 
or  Treatife  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1716,  and  w’as  intended  for  the  ufe  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  ;  but  it  became  a  very  popular  work  among  the  fa¬ 
culty  in  general;  for  he  had  the  fatisfaCiion  of  leeing  it 
pafs  through  eight  editions  during  his  life,  and  it  was 
tranflated  into  moft  of  the  languages  of  Europe  :  the  • 
French  edition,  in  folio,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Sue,  demon- 
ftrator  of  fculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  was 
adorned  with  moft  elegant  and  mafterly  figures.  To  the 
later  editions  of  this  work  he  fubjoined  a  concife  neuro¬ 
logy,  or  defcription  of  the  nerves,  and  a  very  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  laCteal  fyftem  and  thoracic  duff. 

Dr.  Monro  was  alfo  the  father  and  aCtive  fupporter  of 
a  fociety,  which  was  eftablifiied  by  the  profeifors  and 
other  practitioners  of  the  town,  for  the  purpofe  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  publifhing  papers  on  profeffional  lhbjecls,  and 
to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  fix  volumes  of  “  Me¬ 
dical  Elfays  and  Oblervations  by  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,” 
the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1732.  Dr.  Monro  was  the 
fecretary  of  this  fociety  ;  and,  after  the  publication  of 
the  firft  volume,  when  the  members  of  the  fociety  became 
remifs  in  their  attendance,  the  whole  labour  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  was  carried  on  by  himfelf,  and  by 
him  many  of  the  moft  valuable  papers  were  written.  The 
moft  elaborate  of  thefe  is  an  “  Efl'ay  on  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Fcetus,”  in  three  difl'ertations.  Haller,  fpeaking  of 
thefe  volumes  as  highly  valuable  to  the  profeflion,  adds, 
Monrous  ibi  eminet. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  publication,  the  fociety 
was  revived,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Maclaurin,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  and  was  extended  to  the  admiffion  of  li¬ 
terary  and  philofophical  topics.  Dr.  Monro  again  took 
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an  aCtive  part  in  its  proceedings,  as  one  of  its  vice-prefi- 
dents,  efpecially  after  the  death  of  Maclaurin,  when  two 
volumes  of  its  memoirs,  entitled  “  Effays  Phylical  and 
Literary,”  were  publifhed,  and  fome  materials  fora  third 
collected,  to  which  Dr.  Monro  contributed  leveral  ufeful 
papers.  The  third  was  not  publilhed  during  his  life. 
His  laft  publication  was  an  “  Account  of  the  Succefs  of 
Inoculation  in  Scotland,”  written  originally  as  an  anfwer 
to  fome  inquiries  addreffed  to  him  from  the  committee  of 
the  faculty  of  phyficians  at  Paris,  appointed  to  inveitigate 
the  merits  of  the  practice.  It  was  afterwards  publilhed 
at  the  requeft  of  fome  of  his  friends,  and  contributed  to 
extend  the  practice  in  Scotland.  Betides  the  works  which 
he  publilhed,  he  left  feveral  manufcripts,  written  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 
viz.  A  Hiftory  of  Anatomical  Writers;  An  Encheirefis 
Anatomica  ;  Heads  of  many  .of  his  LeCtures  ;  A  Treatife 
on  Comparative  Anatomy;  A  Treatife  on  Wounds  and 
Tumours;  and,  An  Oration  de  Cuticula  humana.  This 
laft,  a-s  well  as  the  ihort  traCt  on  comparative  anatomy, 
has  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  his  whole  works,  in  a.to. 
publifhed  by  his  fon,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1781.  This  traCt  had  been  publilhed  furreptitiouily, 
in  1744,  from  notes  taken  at  his  leCtures;  but  is  here 
given  in  a  more  correCt  form. 

In  the  year  1759,  Dr.  Monro  refigned  his  anatomical 
chair,  which  he  had  fo  long  occupied  with  the  higheft 
reputation,  to  his  Ion,  juft  mentioned;  but  he  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  leCture  as  one  of  the  clinical  profeifors  on  the 
cafes  in  th£  infirmary.  His  life  was  alfo  a  lcene  of  conti¬ 
nued  activity  in  other  affairs,  as  long  as  his  health  per¬ 
mitted.  For  he  was  not  only  a  member,  but  a  moft  affi- 
duous  attendant,  of  many  locieties  and  inftitntions  for 
promoting  literature,  arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures,  in 
Scotland  ;  he  was  alfo  a  director  of  the  bank  of  Scotland, 
a  juftice  of  the  peace,  a  commiflioner  of  high  roads,  &c. 
and  was  punctual  in  the  difcharge  of  all  his  duties.  His 
character  in  private  life  was  as  amiable  and  exemplary  as 
it  was  ufeful  in  public.  To  the  literary  honours  which 
he  attained  at  home,  were  added  thofe  of  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Monro  was  a  man  of  middle  ftature,  mufcular,  and. 
poffefled  of  great  ftrength  and  activity ;  but  was  lubjeCt 
for  many  years  to  a  fpitting  of  blood  on  catching  the  lealfc 
cold,  and  through  his  life  to  frequent  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers.  After  an  attack  of  the  influenza,  in  1762,  he  was 
affliCted  with  fymptoms  of  a-difeafe  of  a  painful  and  te¬ 
dious  nature,  which  continued  ever  after,  until  it  termi¬ 
nated  his  exiftence.  This  was  a  fungous  ulcer  of  the 
bladder  and  reCtum,  the  diftrefs  of  which  he  bore  with 
great  fortitude  and  refignation,  and  died  with  perfect 
calmnefs,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1767,  at  the  age  of 
feventy. 

Two  of  his  fons  became  diftinguifhed  phyficians.  Dr. 
Alexander,  his  fuccefl'or,  filled  the  anatomical  chair  with 
great  credit  to  himfelf  and  to  the  univerfity,  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  by 
his  valuable  publications;  efpecially  by  his  Treatife  on 
the  Lymphatics,  in  1770  ;  On  the  Anatomy  of  Fifties, 
1785  ;  On  the  Nerves,  1783  ;  On  the  Bur  fas  Mucofas,  1788  ; 
and  three  treatiles  on  the  Brain,  the  Eye,  and  the  Ear,  in 
17  97- 

Dr.  Donald  Monro,  the  other  fon  of  the  firft  Alexander, 
fettled  as  a  phyfician  in  London,  and  attained  confider- 
able  eminence.  He  became  known  as  the  author  of  an 
Effay  on  the  Dropfy,  in  1765;  on  the  Dileafes  of  Military 
Hofpitals,  1774;  on  Mineral  Waters,  1771  ;  011  preferv- 
ing  the  Plealth  of  Soldiers  ;  and  fome  other  works  ;  and 
died  iii  the  year  .1802.  Life  of  Dr.  Monro,  prefixed  to  Iris 
Works. 

MONRO'  (Rev.  Thomas),  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
an  efteemed  clergyman  and  mifcellaneous  writer,  was 
born  about  the  year  1750.  He  was  educated  by  Dr.  Parr 
at  Norwich,  and  was  afterwards  of  Magdalen  College, 
S  P  Oxford, 
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Oxford,  M.  A.  1774.  Having  been  introduced  to  the 
friendfliip  of  lord  Maynard,  he  was  prefented  by  that 
nobleman  to  the  redlory  of  Little  Eafton,  Eflex,  where 
he  ever  after  regularly  redded.  He  was  always  diftin- 
guilhed  by  his  literary  tafte  and  talents;  and  while  at 
Oxford  was  the  principal  condmSlor  of  “  Olla  Podrida,” 
a  periodical  work,  in  44  numbers  ;  in  which  his  afi'ociates 
were  Bp.  Horne,  and  Mefl'rs.  Headley,  Kett,  Gower,  &c. 
In  1790,  he  published  a  volume  of  “  Eflays  on  various 
Subjects  and  in  1791,  appeared  a  Tranflation  of  “  Al- 
ciphron’s  Epiftles;  in  which  are  defcribed  the  domeflic 
manners,  the  Courtefans,  and  Paraiites,  of  Greece,”  3vo. 
a  work  which  he  had  translated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev. -William  Beloe.  In  1793*  he  published  “  Modern 
Britons,  and  Spring  in  London  and  in  1795,  “  Phi- 
lobletes  in  Lemnos;  a  drama,  in  three  acls.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Green-room  Scene,  exhibiting  a  fketch  of 
the  prefent  theatrical  tafte  :  infcribed,  with  due  deference, 
to  the  Managers  of  Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  Thea¬ 
tres,  by  their  humble  fervant,  Oxonienfis,”  8vo.  He 
died  Sept.  -25,1815,  about  the  age  of  fixty-five.  Gent.  Mag. 
yol.  lxxxv.  part  2. 

MONRO'YO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  It  was  formerly  a 
ftrong  town  ;  but,  fiding  with  the  archduke  Charles,  it  was 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip,  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
afterwards  burned.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Alcaniz, 
and  twenty-feven  miles  weft  of  Tortofa. 

MONS,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  formerly  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  province  of  Hainault  in  France,  and  then  of 
the  department  of  Jemappe,  which  department  is  fevered 
from  France  by  the  late  peace.  This  city  obtained  its  name 
from  its  fituation  on  a  hill;  in  Latin  it  was  called  Montes 
Hannonice,  and  by  the  Flemings  Berghen  in  Hannegonw, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  fome  other  cities  of  the  country. 
The  river  Trouide,  which  runs  through  it,  and  fills  its 
ditches,  joins  .with  the  river  Haifne  in  the  fauxbourg. 
It  had  an  ancient  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Julius 
Csel’ar,  who  made  it  a  place  of  arms.  This  caftle  was  de- 
moliflied  in  the  year  1618,  and  the  materials  were  ufed  to 
build  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  Near  it 
was  a  tower  which  could  hardly  be  equalled  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  privileges  of  this  city  were  fo 
confiderable  as  to  be  compared  with  Lyons  and  Utrecht. 
The  town  is  large,  the  ftreets  are  broad,  and  the  great 
market-place  very  fpacious,  in  which  are  the  town-houfe, 
the  palace  of  the  government,  and  that  of  the  council  of 
the  province.  The  town-houfe  is  a  venerable  large  old 
building,  on  which  the  States  erefted  a  finefteeple  in  1716. 
Thefe  three  palaces,  which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
city,  are  very  finely  adorned  with  fculpture  and  painting. 
This  is  alfo  a  place  of  good  trade  for  divers  commodities, 
efpecially  woollen  Huffs,  which  are  manufactured  here  in 
great  quantities.  The  great  church  is  a  fine  building,  the 
fide-altars  and  chapel  are  all  of  marble  and  jafper;  and  there 
is  a  marble  tomb,  finely  embelliflied  ;  the  ftatues,  among 
which  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues  ;  and  the  refurreCtion, 
are  much  efteemed.  Mons  has  feveral  times  Suffered  the 
calamities  of  war.  In  the  year  1 746,  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  the  fortifications  were  demoliflied,  in  which 
ftate  it  was  reftored  to  the  emperor  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  Du- 
mourier  fummoned  the  city  of  Mons,  which  furrendered 
the  next  morning ;  and,  during  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Auftria,  it  was  taken  and  retaken  feveral 
times  ;  but  was  at  length  reftored  by  the  general  treaty 
of  Nov.  20,  1815.  Mons  is  five  and  a  half  polls  fouth- 
weft  of  Bruffels,  and  twenty-eight  north-north-eaft  of 
Paris.  Lat.  50.  26.  N.  Ion.  4.  2.  E. 

MONS  en  PUEL'LE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  North :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Douay. 

MONSA'LES,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  nine  miles  north  of  Villefranche. 

MON'SEE.  See  Mavnsee,  vol.  xiv. 
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MONSEFU',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  bifhopric  ofTruxr- 
illo  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Lambayeque. 

MONSEGUR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Reolie. 

MONSEGUR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne:  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Tour- 
non,  and  four  foutn-eaft  of  Monflanquin. 

MONSEIGNEU'R,  f  [Fr.  compounded  of  mon,  my, 
and  feigneur,  lord ;  in  the  plural  Mejfeigneurs. ]  A  title  of 
honour  and  refpeCt  ufed  by  the  French  in  writing  to  per- 
fons  of  fuperior  rank  or  quality.  Dukes,  peers,  arch- 
bilhops,  bilhops,  and  prefidents  a  mortier,  are  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  title  of  monfeigneur.  In  the  petitions 
prefented  to  the  fovereign  courts,  they  ufe  the  term  mef- 
ieigneurs. 

Monseigneur,  abfolutely  uled,  was  a  title  formerly 
restrained  to  tire  dauphin  of  France.  This  cuftom  was 
unknown  till  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  till  then  the  dau- 
phin  was  ftyled  Moniieur  le  Dauphin. 

MONSELEM'INES,  a  people  inhabiting  that  part  of 
Biledulgerid,  which  borders  on  the  territories  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  defcended 
from  the  ancient  Arabs  and  fugitive  Moors.  Their 
country  extends,  from  about  ninety  miles  beyond  Cape 
Non,  to  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles  from  St.  Croix.  It  is 
moftly  fertile ;  and,  with  little  cultivation,  produces  the 
necefiaries of  life.  A  number  of  ftreams  water  the  plains, 
which  abound  with  fig,  date,  palm,  and  almond,  trees.  The 
gardens  produce  excellent  grapes,  which  the  Jews  convert 
into  brandy  after  they  have  been  dried  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Monfelemine  territory  is  very  populous,  and  would 
be  much  more  fo,  were  it  not  for  the  almoft  continual 
wars  in  which  the  people  are  engaged  againft  the  emperor 
of  Morocco ;  for,  as  this  country  is  the  retreat  of  the 
rich  Moors  who  wilh  to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Moorish  cuf- 
toms  to  be  furprifed  by  that  prince.  As  foon  as  a  Moorilh 
army  takes  the  field,  the  inhabitants  mount  their  horfes, 
and  occupy  the  pafies  of  the  mountains  ;  while  the  wo¬ 
men  and  Haves  retire  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
or  to  the  defert,  if  they  are  hard  preffed.  Their  horles, 
which  they  break  in  an  admirable  manner,  are  faid  to  be 
the  bell  in  the  world  ;  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  maf- 
ter,  and  allowing  no  llranger  to  mount  them. 

The  people  derive  their  name  and  origin  from  one 
MoJ’eilama,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mahomet.  They 
relpeft  the  prophet,  as  do  other  Mahometans ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  believe  that  he  was  infallible,  nor  that  his  defcend- 
ants  are  all  infpired  by  God,  nor  that  their  will  Ihould  be 
a  law,  nor  that  fuch  faith  is  necelfary  in  order  to  be  a 
good  Mahometan.  The  influence  of  their  high-prieft  is 
nearly  defpotic  ;  for,  though  he  has  no  troops,  he  may 
command  the  nation,  and  peace  and  war  depend  upon  his 
will.  He  has  no  property,  yet  every  thing  is  at  his  dif- 
pofal ;  he  requires  nothing  from  any,  yet  all  are  difpofed 
to  give  to  him. 

The  Monfelemines,  on  Friday,  meet  in  their  mofques 
for  prayer  ;  and  the  fame  is  likewife  the  day  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  market,  when  their  goods  are  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
public  fquares.  They  never  attempt  to  make  profelytes  ; 
they  treat  their  Chrillian  Haves  with  humanity,  and  the 
Jews  are  allowed  among  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  Polygamy  is  permitted  among  them  ;  but  the 
fituation  of  the  women  is  refpeflable ;  they  are  not  fo 
much  fecluded  as  among  the  Moors,  mingling  more  in 
fociety,  walking  at  large,  and  visiting  their  friends.  Ency. 
Brit. 

MONSELI'CE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  navigable  canal ;  near  it  are  fome  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortrefs  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Padua. 

MONSIEU'R,  J'.  [Fr.  of  mon,  my,  and  Jieuv,  fir;  in  the 
plural  Meffieurs. ]  A  term  or  title  of  civility,  ufed  by  the 
French,  in  Speaking  to  their  equals,  or  thofe  a  little  below 
them;  anfwering  to  Mr.  or  Sir,  among  the  English.  The 
fuperfeription  of  all  letters  begins,  A  Monjieur,  Monjieur 

■  fuch 
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fucli  a  one.  The  ufe  of  the  word  monfieur  was  formerly 
snore  extenfive  than  at  prelent;  they  applied  it  to  people 
who  lived  many  ages  before  them.  Thus  Monfieur  St. 
Aug-uftin.e,  Monfieur  St.  Ambrofe;  and  the  vulgar  dill 
fay,  Monfieur  St.  Paul,  Monfieur  St.  Jaques,  See.  Mon- 
jicitr,  abiolutely  ufed,  is  a  title  or  quality  appropriated 
to  the  fecond  fon  of  France,  or  the  king’s  brother.  In  a 
letter  of  Philip  de  Valois,  that  princ.e,  fpeaking  of  hispre- 
de.ceflor,  calls  him  BJpvfieiir  le  Roy.  It  is  commonly 
ufed  in  England  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman. — 
Nor  (hall  we  then  need  the  movficurs  of  Paris  to  take  our 
hopeful  youth  into  their  flight  and  prodigal  cuftodies. 
Milton  on  Education. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion  ; 

An  eminent  monfieur,  that,  it  feems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shake  fixture  s  Cymbeline. 

MONSIGNY'  (Pierre  Alexandre),  one  of  the  moll:  ce¬ 
lebrated  dramatic  compofers  that  France  has  produced 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  1729,  in  the 
province  of  Artois.  Fie  was  fent,  during  his  youth,  to 
Paris,  to  follow  the  career  of  finance,  and  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  accounts.  When  attending  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  La  Servante  Maitrefle,  of  Pergolefe,  he  felt  the 
palfion  of  muiic  awake  in  him  ;  and,  from  that  inftant, 
was  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  art :  he  ftudied  un¬ 
der  Giannotti,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  the  mailer 
told  him  he  required  no  farther  lefions.  Monfigny,  on 
quitting  him,  (bowed  him  part  of  his  opera  of  Les  Aveux 
Lndifcrets.  The  m after  dil’covered  in  him  great  talent, 
and  predicted  his  future  fuccels  ;  but  Monfigny,  far  from 
fatisfied  with  his  labour,  recompofed'it,  and  only  played 
it  in  1759.  The  fuccefs  of  this  opera  encouraged  him  to 
give,  the  year  following,  Le  Maitre  en  Droit,  and  Le  Cadi 
Dupe, ;  which  were  fucceeded,in  1761,  by  Onne  s'avife ja¬ 
mais  de  tout.  Sedaine  furnilhed  him  afterwards  with  the 
text  of  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,  Rofe  et  Colas,  Aline  Reine 
de  Golconde,  L'ljle  Sonnante,  Le  DeJ’erteur,  Le  Faucon,  and 
Felix,  on  VEufant  troupe.  In  1775,  he  compofed  the  mufic 
of  La  Belle  ArJ’ene,  by  Favart.  Phillidore,  Duny,  and 
Monfigny,  were  the  firft  imitators  of  the  Italian  ltyle  in 
France;  they  divided  amongft  them  the  Comic  Theatre, 
when  Gretry  carne  and  furpalfed  them  all  in  feveral  of  his 
competitions.  Monfigny  furvived  this  great  mailer  but  a 
few  years;  he  was  his  fucceflor  at  the  Inllitute,  in  the 
clafs  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  1800,  he  fucceeded  Pinine  as 
director  of  Le  Confervatoire.  His  fortune  fufrered  by 
the  revolution ;  and,  it  is  laid,  he  had  long  ago  ceded  his 
rights  on  the  reprefentations  of  his  pieces  for  an  annuity. 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1817  ;  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaife,  and  adilcourfe 
pronounced  over  his  tomb  by  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy, 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  He 
had  fcarcely  ceafed  to  breathe  an  hour,  when  a  dozen  can¬ 
didates  commenced  a  canvas  for  the  fauteuil  he  has  left 
vacant  at  the  Inllitute.  Britijh  Lady's  Magazine. 

Monfigny  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Burney  as  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  French  comic  opera,  which  kind  of  drama 
was  firft  ellablilhed  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire,  in  1754, 
upon  the  idea  of  the  Italian  burletta,  in  all  things  except 
the  recitative,  the  dialogue  in  the  French  opera  comique 
being  fpoken,  and  incidentally  mixed  with  airs.  This  in¬ 
genious  and  pleafing  compofer’s  name  of  Monfigny  feems 
Italian ;  but  his  ltyle  of  melody  is  neither  Italian  nor 
French,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleafing  and  amufing  than  thefe  dramas  to  the  natives  of 
all  Europe,  not  great  critics  in  finging  ;  for  it  mull  be 
owned,  that  they  were  all  well  written,  well  fet,  and  well 
aCled  ;  and  in  the  principal  man’s  part,  when  performed 
by  the  admirable  Caillot,  well  fung.  Burney's  Hijiory  of 
Mufic. 

MONSOI/,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Villefranche. 

MON.SOL',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  An- 
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ziko,  and  refidence  of  the  micocco,  or  king.  Lat.  i.S. 
Ion.  3.  50.  E. 

MON'SON,  a  townlhip  of  Hampfliire-county,  Mafia- 
chufetts,  eall  of  Brimfield. 

MON'SON  (Sir  William),  a  naval  commander,  and  a 
writer  upon  naval  lubjeCts,  w'as  born  about  the  year  1369; 
and  was  lent,  at  an  early  age,  to  Baliol-college,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.  Being  defirous  of 
engaging  in  the  fea-fervice,  to  which  probably  his  parents 
objeCted,  he  entered,  without  their  knowledge,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  on-board  a  (mail  veflel,  fitted  out  to  cruife 
againft  the  Spaniards.  After  fome  years’  aCtive  fervice,  he 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Cumberland  in  two  expeditions, 
in  the  fecond  of  which  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  detained  a  prifoner  two  years.  As  foon  as  he 
was  liberated,  in  1593,  he  attached  himfelf  again  to  the 
earl’s  fervice,  in  which  he  made  two  more  voyages.  In 
1596,  he  was  captain  of  a  Ihip  iu  the  earl  of  Eiiex’s  expe¬ 
dition  to  Cadiz,  and  in  the  next  year  in  that  to  the  Azores. 
After  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1604,  admiral  of  the  narrow  feas,  an  office  which  hefuf- 
tained  twelve  years  with  credit  to  his  own  reputation,  and 
honour  to  the  Britith  flag,  by  protecting  the  trade  and 
filheries  from  all  encroachments.  His  zeal  againft  the 
pretentions  of  the  Dutch,  and  his  endeavours  to  promote 
an  enquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  navy,  againft  the  will  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral,  involved  him 
in  troubles,  and  occafioned  his  committal  to  the  Tower, 
in  1616  ;  but,  upon  examination  into  his  conduct,  he  was 
difeharged.  He  was  confulted  on  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  expedition  againft  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  the  Ille  of 
Rhe,  all  which  he  difapproved,  g.nd  his  opinion  was  fully 
jullified  by  their  want  of  fuccels.  To  his  country  hrs 
advice  W'as  unavailing,  and  to  him  it  was  unfortunate, 
fince  his  oppofition  to  a  favourite  w’as  the  caufe  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  employ  for  feveral  years  ;  but  in  1633 
he  w'as  appointed  vice-admiral.  After  this  he  withdrew 
to  a  life  of  privacy,  and  employed  himfelf  in  finilhing 
his  Naval  Tracis.  He  died  in  February  1642-3,  leaving  a 
high  reputation  as  a  brave,  prudent,  and  upright,  com¬ 
mander.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  perform  any 
very  fplendid  fervices,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navy  of  his  country  merits  an  honourable  mention. 
His  Naval  TraCts  contain  much  valuable  information, 
hillorical  and  profeffional,  with  feveral  plans  and  projects 
for  advancing  the  interells  of  trade  and  navigation.  Part 
of  thefe  Tracts  was  publilhed  feparately  in  1682,  folio, 
with  the  title  of  “  A  particular  and  exafit  Account  of  the 
laft  feventeen  Years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign  ;”  and 
they  were  all  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Churchill’s 
Collection  of  Voyages,  1703.  Biogr.  Britan,  and  Camp- 
hell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals. 

MONSO'NIA,  f.  [defigned  to  commemorate  lady  Anne 
Monfon,  a  lady  of  diitinguilhed  talents,  as  well  as  of  emi¬ 
nent  botanical  tafte  and  knowledge,  wdio,  by  a  long  refi¬ 
dence  in  the  Eall  Indies,  had  great  opportunities  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  ftudy  of  plants,  as  well  as  infeCts.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  dodecandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  gruinales,  (gerania,  Juff.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  awned,  equal,  permanent.  Corolla :  petals  five, 
obovate,  prtemorfe- toothed,  longer  than  the  calyx,  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  bale  of  the  pitcher  of  ftamens.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fifteen,  united  in  five  bodies,  three  in  each,  all 
connected  at  the  bafe  and  forming  a  very  ffiort  pitcher; 
anthera:  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germen  five-cornered,  Ihort ; 
ltyle  awl-lhaped  ;  ftigmas  five,  oblong.  Pericarpium  : 
caplule  five-cornered,  five-celled ;  each  cell  fixed  to  a  very 
long,  twilled,  terminating  tail.  Seeds  :  folitary. — EJfen- 
tial  Chara&er.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ; 
llamina  fifteen,  united  into  five  filaments ;  ltyle  five-cleft ; 
capfule  five-grained.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Monfonia  fpeciofa,  or  large-flowered  monfonia : 
leaves  quinate ;  leaflets  bipinnatifid.  Native  of  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope,  like  the  whole  genus.  It  was  Tent  to  Kew 
in  1774.,  by  Mr.  MalTon,  and  decorates  the  green-houfe 
magnificently  in  fpring.  Root  perennial;  fteras  fome- 
tinies  very  lhort.  Leaves  numerous,  moftly  radical,  on 
long  italics,  and  compofed  of  five  radiating  hairy  leaf¬ 
lets,  doubly  pinnatifid  ;  their  fegments  linear-lanceolate, 
bluntiih,  decurrent.  Flowers  three  inches  broad,  with 
deeply-cut  petals,  variegated  with  charming  ihades  of 
rofe-colour,  ribbed,  the  eye  purple  and  white  ;  each  on  a 
long,  bent,  fimple,  ftalk,  with  a  whorl  of  lanceolate  braCles 
at  its  joint;  calyx-leaves  membranous  at  the  edge,  downy 
upward.  This  is  fhown  on  the  preceding  Plate  fig.  2. 

2.  Monfonia  lobata,  or  broad-leaved  monfonia  :  leaves 

heart-iliaped,  deeply  lobed,  toothed.  Differs  from  the  laft 
in  having  the  leaves  lobed,  not  compound,  though  they 
are  fometimes  fo  deeply  cut  as  almolt  to  approach  the 
former.  In  the  flowers  there  is  fcarcely  a  permanent  dif- 
tinftion.  The  petals  of.  the  prefent  fpecies  are  ufually 
greenifli  at  the  back,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  above. 
It. is  much  to  be  (ulpebtcd  that  thefe  are  but  varieties  of 
each  other.  •  f 

3.  Monfonia  ovata,  or  undulat'ed  monfonia  :  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  toothed,  plaited  ;  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  at 
the  bafe.  Sent  from  the  Cape  to  Kew-garden,  in  1774.,  by 
Mr;  MalTon,  with  both  the  former.  This  is  more  caulefi- 
cent  than  thofe,  but  more  flender,  and  only  a  biennial. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  ovate,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  branches, 
flower- (talks,  and  calyx,  are  clothed  with  very  long  fpread- 
ing  hairs. 

4.  Monfonia  fpinofa,  or  thorny  monfonia  :  leaves  el¬ 
liptical,  pointed,  entire;  foot-ftalks  permanent,  harden¬ 
ing  into  thorns.  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  befet  with 
thorns,  which  are  the  hardened  foot-ftalks  of  former 
leav.es.  Flowers  larger  than  in  the  laft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firil  fort,  as  it  rarely  if 
ever  ripens  feeds  in  this  climate,  mull  be  increafed  by 
cuttings  of  the  root,  which-  would  be  planted  in  pots  of 
good  mould,  and  plunged  in  a  tan  hot-bed,  watering  them 
occafionally,  when  in  a  little  time  buds  appear  on  the 
tops  of  tlie  cuttings  which  are  left  out  of  the  ground. 
They  ihould  be  treated  as  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  or  be 
afterwards  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and iheltered  under 
a  good  garden-frame. in  the  winter  feafon.  The  fecond 
fort  may  be  beft  railed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  third 
fort  ihould  be  railed  from  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  in 
the  early  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  in  a 
mild  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould 
be  removed  into  other  pots  (eparately,  and  be  managed 
as  the  other  kinds.  See  Grielum  and  Rhododendron. 

MONSOO'N,  /. — MonJ'oons  are  ihifting  trade-winds  in 
the  Eaft-Indian  Ocean,  which  blow  periodically  ;  foine 
for  half  a  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  and 
then  fliift  and  blow  for  fix  or  three  months  diredtly  con¬ 
trary.  Harris. — The  movjbuns  and  trade-winds  are  con- 
ftant  and  periodical,  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude,  all  round  the  globe,  and  feldom  tranfgrefs  or  fall 
ihort  of  thofe  bounds.  Ray. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  winds  are  partly  general,  and 
blow  all  the  year  round  the  fame  way,  as  in  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean  ;  and  partly  periodical ,  i.  e.  hair  the  year  blow  one 
way,  and  the  other  half  year  on  the  oppofite  points  ;  and 
thole  points  and  times  of  ihifting  differ  in  different  parts 
of  this  ocean.  Thele  latter  are  what  we  call  monfoons. 

The  ihifting  of  thefe  monfoons  is  not  all  at  once  ;  and 
in  fome  places  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended  with 
calms,  in  others  with  variable  winds;  and  particularly 
thofe  of  China,  at  ceafing  to  be  wefterly,  are  very  fubjedt 
to  be  tempeftuous ;  and  luch  is  their  violence,  that  they 
feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Weft- India  hurricanes,  and 
render  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas  very  uniafe  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  Thefe  tempefts  the  feamen  call  the 
breaking-up  of  the  monfoons. 

Monlipons,  then,  are  a  fpecies  of  what  we  ctherwife  call 
trade-winds.  They  take  the  denomination  monjbon  from 
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an  ancient  pilot,  who  firft  croffed  the  Indian  Sea  by  means 
of  them.  Though  others  derive  the  name  fromaPortu- 
guefe  word,  fignifying  motion  or  change  of  wind  and  fea. 

Lucretius  and  Apollonius  make  mention  of  annual 
winds  which  arife  every  year,  etefia  flabria,  which  feem  to 
be  the  fame  with  what  in  the  Eaft  Indies  we  how  call 
monfoons. 

MON'STER, f.  [ monftre.  Fr.  monftruin ,  Lat.]  Something 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature. — It  ought  to  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  monjlers  be  really  a  diftinbt  fpecies  ;  we 
find,  that  Tome  of  thefe  monftrous  productions  have  none 
of  thofe  qualities  that  accompany  the  effence  of  that  fpe¬ 
cies  from  whence  they  .derive.  Locke. 

Methinks  heroick  poefie  till  now, 

Like  lome  fantaftick  fairy-land  did  (how, 

Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants’  race, 

And  all  but  man  in  man’s  chief  work  had  place: 

Then  like  fome  worthy  knight,  with  facred  arms, 

Doth  drive  the  monjlers  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 

Something  horrible  for  deformity,  wickednefs,  or  mifchief; 

If  (he  live  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  whole  courfe  of  death, 

Women  will  all  turn  monfters.  Shake) pear e's  K.  Lear. 

Monster,  in  phyfiology,  may  be  defined  a  birth  or 
production  of  a  living  being,  degenerating  from  the  pro¬ 
per  and  ufual  difppfition  of  parts  in  the  fpecies  to  which 
it  belongs:  as,  when  there  are  too  many  members,  or  too 
few  ;  or  fome  of  them  are  extravagantly  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  either  on  the  fide  of  defect  or  excefs.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  monjtrum,  of  monj'trando,  “  Ihowing.” 
Whence  alfo  the  box  wherein  relics  were  anciently  kept 
to  be  fhown,  was  called  monftrum.  Dugdaie  mentions  an 
inventory  of  the  church  of  York  with  this  article  :  Item 
wnwm  monftrum,  cum  ojjlbus  jancli  Petri  in  beryl,  et  cruci- 
fixo  in  fummitatc. 

Ariltotle  defines  a  monfter  to  be  a  defeft  of  nature, 
when,  adting  towards  fome  end,  it  cannot  attain  to  it, 
from  fome  of  its  principles  being  corrupted. 

Monfters  do  not  propagate  their  kind  ;  for  which  reafon. 
fome  rank  mules  among  the  nutiiber  of  monfters,  as  alfo 
hermaphrodites. 

Females  which  bring  forth  twins,  are  found  mod  liable 
to  produce  monfters.  The  reafon,  probably,  is  owing  to 
this;  that,  though  the  twins  are  covered  with  one  com¬ 
mon  chorion,  yet  they  have  each  their  feparate  amnios, 
which  by  contiguity  may  chance  to  grow  together,  and 
fo  occafion  a  confulion  or  blending  of  the  parts.  Hence 
fo  many  double  creatures. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  hiftories  of  mon¬ 
ftrous  appearances  in  the  (trudture  of  the  human  body 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  writers, 
and  even  of  many  of  the  moderns,  are  fo  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  Few  authors  have  contented  themfelves  with 
giving  a  fimple  detail  of  facts  that  were  extraordinary  ; 
but,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  make  them  ftiil  more  won¬ 
derful,  or  from  having  given  an  implicit  belief  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  received  from  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  they 
have  commonly  added  circumftances  too  extravagant  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  a  reafonable  mind,  which  prevent 
the  reader  from  giving  credit  to  any  part  of  the  narration, 
This  has  been  fo  general,  that,  whenever  the  hiftory  of 
any  thing  uncommon  appears,  the  mind  is  imprelfed  with 
a  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  requires  Lome  ltronger 
evidence  of  the  fadts  than  the  iingle  teftimony  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  other  refpedts  unimpeached  in  his  veracity. 

The  early  volumes  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
contain  a  great  many  curious  hiftories  of  this  kind.  From 
thole  volumes,  and  from  other  l’ources,  we  (hall  make  a 
leledtion  of  luch  as  appear  to  11s  molt  deferving  of  credit: 

We  have  faid  that  united  fcetufes  form  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  clafs  of  monfters,  both  in  the  human  fubjedt  and  ill 
animals.  We  meet  with  this  kind  of  unnatural  arrange¬ 
ment  in  almoft  every  poffible  degree,  from  the  (light  indi- 
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cations  of  a  head  compofed  of  two  joined  together,  to 
two  bodies,  apparently  perfeCl  in  all  their  parts,  adhering 
at  forhe  point  to  each  other.  We  might  form  a  1'eries, 
having  at  one  end  a  body  naturally  formed,  and  at  the 
other  two  natural  bodies  joined,  in  which  the  interme¬ 
diate  gradations  fhould  be  filled  by  individuals  differing 
almoft  imperceptibly  from  each  other.  Part  of  fuch  a  fe- 
ries,  in  that  kind  of  monftroflty  in  which  there  is  a  double 
head,  is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  Soemmerring,  (Abbil- 
dung,  See.  Mentz,  1791.)  tab.  2.  to  7. 

In  all  thefe  fpecimens,  the  parts  placed  at  the  point  of 
union  are  the  raoft  worthy  of  notice ;  they  are  not  like  the 
organs  of  a  natural  body,  but  exhibit  unions  of  the  parts 
c>f  two  bodies,  in  various  degrees  and  fhapes.  If  it  were 
poffible  for  two  heads,  from  each  of  which  one-third  or 
one-fourth  had  been  cut  away,  to  be  joined  and  grow  to¬ 
gether  by  the  cut  furfaces,  we  fhould  have  the  appear¬ 
ances  exhibited  in  thefe  cafes.  In  the  fame  way,  two 
tracheas  or  oefophagi,  coming  from  the  two  halves  of 
a  double  head,  are  united  below  into  one  tube,  or  the 
finall  or  large  inteftines  from  two  diftinCt  upper  portions 
of  a  body  are  joined  into  one  canal,  or  the  blood-velfels 
united  in  the  fame  way,  or  the  fkeletons  joined  in  various 
manners ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  organs  may  be  fimple 
above,  and  bifurcated  downwards,  to  produce  double 
parts  for  double  bodies.  In  all  fuch  inftances,  organs  are 
formed,  for  which  there  is  no  model  in  the  common  ftruc- 
ture ;  the  points  of  bifurcation,  or  divifion  of  the  various 
canals  mentioned  above,  are  like  nothing  in  the  naturally- 
formed  body. 

The  flighted:  deviation  from  the  common  ftru&ure  in 
this  direction  is  exhibited  in  Soemmerring’s  fecond  plate. 
The  head  is  very  broad  ;  there  are  only  two  eyes,  placed 
far  apart :  and  the  nofe  and  upper  lip  are  divided  by  a 
confiderable  fifl'ure.  On  each  fide  of  this  fiffure  there  are 
about  two-thirds  of  a  nofe.  The  third  plate  reprefents  a 
head  of  fuch  fize  and  form  as  would  refult  from  joining 
two  two-third  heads.  The  halves  of  this  double  head  are 
fymmetrical,  and  refemble  each  other  in  all  refpe&s  ;  the 
features  are  exactly  alike,  and  each  upper  lip  has  a  cleft 
in  it.  In  the  following  inftances  the  fame  clofe  refem- 
blance  of  the  features  is  obferved,  and  in  one  there  is  a 
hare-lip  on  both  fides,  yet  the  right  is  rather  larger  and 
better  formed  than  the  left  fide ;.  and  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  is  noticed  in  the  other  inftances  reprefented  by 
this  author  j  and  he  conceives  that  it  admits  of  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  circumftance  of  the  right  half  being  nearer  to 
the  heart.  In  the  middle  of  this  broad  head,  of  which 
each  lateral  divifion  contains  its  eye,  nofe,  and  mouth, 
there  is  a  large  unnaturally-formed  eye.  Each  lid  is  ma- 
nifeftly  compoled  of. two,  united  by  their  outer  extremi¬ 
ties,  inftead  of  joining  correfponding  extremities  of  the 
lower  lids  to  form  external  angles ;  the  oppoiite  ends  of 
thefe  lids  are  joined,  and  form  two  angles  turned  towards 
the  noles  of  the  two  halves  of  the  head.  The  globe, 
obferved  externally,  feems  compofed  of  two  two-thirds 
united  together;  two  optic  nerves  enter  it  behind,  and 
the  number  of  mufcles  exceeds  that  of  a  lingle  eye.  There 
were  two  lenfes,  two  choroid  coats,  and  irifes.  A  fliarp 
projeCling  edge  of  the  fclerotica,  correfponding  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  depreftion,  formed  the  back  of  a  feptum  dividing 
the  interior  of  the  globe;  the  two  choroids,  lying  in  con- 
rail,  continued  this  partition,  but  it  did  not  reach  to  the 
cornea.  The  two  iriles  were  united,  and  formed  one  large 

nil ;  a  pointed  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
lower  edge  of  this,  as  well  as  its  breadth,  lhovved  that 
it  was  made  of  two  joined  together.  Under  this  large 
eye,  there  was  a  broad  furface  compoled  of  the  two  cheeks 
and  chins  united;  a  depreflion  Ihovved  the  diyifion  of  the 
right  and  left  cheeks.  The  refophagi  and  tracheae  of  the 
two  halves  joined  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  In  the 
foetus,  reprefented  in  the  fifth  plate,  the  face  is  compofed 
of  two  three-quarter  faces.  I  here  are  four  well-formed 
eyes;  the  outer  angles  of  the  two  middle  eyes  exhibit  the 
ordinary  appearance,  but  are  united  in  the  middle  of  the 
yp,!..  XV.  Np.  1077. 
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head.  The  fixth  plate  exhibits  a  ftill  nearer  approach  to 
two  heads.  The  two  inner  eyes  are  apart  from  each 
other ;  a  depreftion  above  marks  the  diftinClion  of  the  two 
heads,  and  the  bottom  of  this  is  filled  by  an  irregularly- 
formed  external  ear,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  made  by 
blending  the  oppofed  ears  of  the  two  heads.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  inftances  there  had  been  only  two  ears;  here  there 
were  three,  two  of  the  ordinary  ftruClure  and  a  third  com¬ 
pound  one.  A  ftill  more  complete  divifion  of  the  head 
into  two  lateral  heads  is  (hown  in  the  feventh  plate. 
There  are  in  this  four  ears,  and  the  two  middle  ones  are 
in  contact  at  their  convex  furfaces.  From  this  part  x 
deep  depreftion  runs  to  the  breaft,  marking  the  diftinCtion 
of  the  cheeks  and  chins. 

The  cafes  in  which  the  head  is  fingle,  but  compofed  of 
two  imperfeCt  heads  united,  are  followed  by  others,  in 
which  there  are  two  completely  diftinCt  heads,  joined 
higher  or  lower  in  the  neck.  See  MoAro  on  the  Nervous 
Syltem,  tab.  8. 

In  the  next  fet  of  cafes,  the  double  parts  of  the  body 
are  continued  farther  down  than  in  the  preceding 
clafs.  There  are  two  heads  and  necks  and  two  arms  ;  tin; 
double  parts  join  in  the  chell,  and  the  body  is  lingle  be¬ 
low.  See  Hilt,  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1745,  P-  29- 

Sometimes  the  union  takes  place  lower  down  in  the; 
cheft,  or  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis ;  there  are  then  three 
or  four  arms  in  fuch  cafes,  and  two  lower  limbs.  In  x 
feetus  deferibed  by  Duverney,  Com.  Acad.  Petropol.  iih 
188.  there  were  two  imperfeCt  arms  between  the  twq 
necks.  The  two  inner  rows  of  ribs  joined  together,  and 
did  not  run  on  to  the  fternum  ;  there  were  three  cavities 
in  the  thorax,  a  right  and  a  left  proper,  and  a  middle 
common  one,  and  two  hearts.  In  another  there  were  twq 
perfect  lateral  upper  extremities,  and  a  middle  imperfeCt 
one;  a  double  fpine  as  far  as  the  loins;  two  hearts,  and 
aorta:,  which  united  below  the  diaphragm.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  138.)  In  one  examined  by  Lemery,  there  were  two 
vertebral  columns,  and  tracheae,  double  lungs,  a  lingle 
heart  compofed  of  one  auricle  and  ventricle,  two  aortas 
joined  in  the  back,  two  ftomachs  and  duodena,  which 
united  into  one  inteftine.  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
1724,  p.  63.)  In  another  the  vertebrae  were  joined  in  the 
back  ;  there  were  two  cefophagules  and  one  ftomach,  a 
double  heart,  and  large  velfels  united  in  the  loins.  (Haller, 
Opera  Minora,  p.  85.)  A  child  with  two  heads  and  chefts, 
and  four  upper  limbs ;  one  pelvis  and  penis,  and  two  lower 
limbs,  is  deferibed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1684,  p.  27. 
For  an  account  of  a  much  greater  number  of  thefe  cafes, 
and  numerous  references,  fee  Haller  De  Monjiris,  lib.  i. 

Through  the  preceding  dalles  there  is  a  gradual,  ap¬ 
proach,  from  the  fingle  body  to  the  union  of  two,  in  other 
refpeCts,  perfeCt  bodies.  The  moll  complete  dilfe&ion  of 
a  double  child  is  furnilhed  by  Haller.  The  mother  had 
brought  forth  three  well-formed  children,  and  carried 
this  double  production  the  full  time.  It  conlifted  of  two 
well-formed  girls,  of  the  ordinary  fize,  with  abundant 
hair,  perfeCt  nails,  and  rather  elegant  features.  The  chefts 
and  epigaltria  were  united,  the  two  bodies  being  free  in 
every  other  part.  The  labour  was  very  difficult  and  te¬ 
dious,  and  attended  with  the  death  of  thefe  children, 
which,  but  for  this  reafon,  might  probably  have  lurvived, 
their  organization  leemed  fo  perfeCt  in  all  relpeCts.  The 
umbilical  chord  contained  lour  arteries  and  oqe  vein  ; 
the  abdomen  was  lingle  above  the  navel,  and  double  be¬ 
low  ;  it  contained  one  liver,  to  which  there  were  attached, 
two  gall-bladders.  The  greater  diaphragm  was  Ample, 
and  terminated  below  in  double  appendices  for  the  twa 
bodies.  A  large  fingle  heart  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  cheft;  but  all  the.  blood-velfels  were  double.  The 
pulmonary  veins  of  one  body  opened  into  the  iuperior 
cava,  while  in  the  other  there  were  two  fuperior  cava:,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins  had  diftinCt  openings  in  the  heart, 
The  latter  organ  conlifted  of  one  auricle,  receiving  the 
terminations  of  all  the  veins,  and  of  two  ventricles,  from 
each  of  which  an  aorta  and  a  pulmonary  artery  arofe.  All 
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other  parts  were  double  ;  indeed  there  were  two  bodies  al- 
moft  entirely  diftinft.  The  two  Iterna  were  both  common 
to  the  two  bodies  ;  each  receiving  a  feries  of  ribs  from  each 
child,  and  a  clavicle  of  each,  (loc.  cit.  cap.  29.  with  feveral 
figures.)  In  the  30th,  31ft,  and  32d,  chapters,  Haller  has 
collected  a  great  number  of  inftances  of  (imilar  monfters 
both  in  animals  and  in  the  human  fubjedt  from  authors. 
Generally  there  has  been  only  one  heart,  but  fometimes 
two ;  in  fome  cafes  there  have  been  four  cavities,  with 
the  ufual  blood- vefiel  s,  but  often  fewer.  The  liver  in 
almoft  all  inftances  fingle. 

The  formation  of  the  bodies  is  fo  perfect  in  many  of 
thefe  cafes,  that  we  can  difcern  no  reafon  why  they  fhould 
not  continue  to  live  after  birth  ;  probably  the  violence  to 
which  they  are  expofed  in  parturition,  and  the  duration 
of  that  procels  confequent  on  this  difficulty,  may  be  the 
caufe  of  their  deftruflion.  They  have  lived  for  a  longer 
or  (hotter  time  in  a  few  inftances.  Two  children  joined 
by  the  abdomen,  double  above,  and  having  one  pelvis  and 
penis,  and  two  lower  limbs,  but  no  reftum,  lived  feven 
days,  and  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  each  other. 
(Journal  des  Savans,  1684,  p.  27.)  Another  is  mentioned 
in  the  lame  work,  p.  34.6,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  under  James  IV.  in  Scotland  :  one  of  the  bodies 
died  fome  days  before  the  other. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1723,  we  have  an  account  of  a 
monllrous  double  birth  which  occurred  at  Domremi  in 
Lorraine  in  the  preceding  year.  “There  was  one  head, 
one  neck,  one  bread,  one  abdomen,  and  two  hands,  on 
one  fide;  and  as  many  parts  on'the  other;  the  whole 
being  well  proportioned  and  plump,  joining  together  by 
the  belly,  which  w-as  common  to  both ;  fo  that  one  of  the 
heads  teas  in  the  place  where  the  other's  feet  Jhould  he,  and 
the  other  head  in  its  natural  place ;  they  had  but  two 
legs  for  them  both,  which  feemed  to  arife  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  loins  on  one  fide  ; 
and  from  the  oppofite  region  of  the  loins,  came  out  a  leg 
ending  writh  a  joint  bending  forwards,  and  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  forming  a  fmall  (lump,  like  a  finger,  articulated  by  gin- 
glymus.  There  was  but  one  fundament  for  both,  by  which 
they  voided  their  faeces ;  they  had  but  one  navel-ftring, 
and  the  parts  proper  to  the  female  fex  alfo  fingle :  they 
eat  and  drink  with  their  mouths  feverally,  and,  while  the 
bread  was  given  to  one,  the  other  cried  for  it :  they  deep 
and  are  awake,  fometimes  both  at  the  fame  time,  fome¬ 
times  feparately.  Each  of  thefe  children  was  baptized  : 
one  of  them  w’as  plumper  than  the  other,  which  is  more 
puny,  and  not  Co  freffi-coloured.  The  head  of  the  one, 
which  was  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  other,  came 
firft  to  the  birth,  the  two  arms  lying  on  the  bread;  followed 
next ;  the  legs  lay  on  the  fides  of  the  bread  of  thefecond  ; 
the  oppofite  leg,  which  is  fingle,  was  extricated  afterwards ; 
lad  of  all,  the  arms  of  the  lecond  child,  being  ranged  on 
the  fide  of  its  head,  made  it  eafy  for  the  reft  to  come  out. 
The  bodies  of  both  thefe  children  made  no  more  in  bulk 
than  that  of  one  ordinary  child.”  By  another  account, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  thefe  children  lived 
two  months  after  the  birth. 

But  the  mod  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  the  united  twins  born  at  Szony,  in  Hungary,  in  1701, 
publicly  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  among 
others  in  England,  and  living  till  1723,  when  they  were 
buried  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Urfula,  at  Pref- 
burgh.  They  were  joined  at  the  back,  below  the  loins, 
and  had  their  faces  and  bodies  placed  half-fideways  to¬ 
wards  each  other.  They  had  one  anus,  and  one  vulva. 
The  vifeera  were  all  double,  except  that  the  two  vaginae 
united  into  one  towards  the  external  aperture,  and  the 
two  refta  were  joined  in  the  fame  way.  There  were  two 
bladders  and  urethrae  opening  feparately.  The  two  facra 
were  blended  into  one,  and  had  a  fingle  os  coccygis  con¬ 
nected  to  the  lower  end.  The  two  aortae  were  joined 
into  one  tube  before  the  divifion  into  the  iliacs ;  and  the 
inferior  venae  cavas  were  united  at  the  fame  part.  They 
were  not  equally  ftrong  nor  well  made;  and  the  mod 


powerful  (for  they  had  feparate  wills)  dragged  the  other 
after  her,  when  lhe  wanted  to  go  any-where.  At  fix 
years  one  had  a  paralytic  atfeftion  of  the  left  fide,  which 
left  her  much  weaker  than  the  other.  There  was  a  great 
difference  in  their  functions  in  health  and  difeafe.  They 
had  different  temperaments.  Neither  the  alvine  nor  the 
urinary  evacuations  were  always  performed  at  the  lame 
time  by  both  differs ;  the  menfes  happened  at  different 
times,  one  having  them  a  week  or  more  after  the  other; 
fometimes  one,  fometimes  the  other,  would  be  mod  dif- 
ordered  at  fuch  periods ;  when  one  was  adeep,  the  other 
was  often  awake  ;  one  had  a  defire  for  food,  when  the 
other  had  not,  Sec.  They  had  the  (mall-pox  and  meafles 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  but  other  diforders  feparately. 
Judith  was  often  convulfed,  while  Helen  remained  frea 
from  indifpofition.  One  of  them  had  a  catarrh  and  a 
colic,  while  the  other  continued  well.  Their  intellectual 
powers  were  different ;  they  were  brifk,  merry,  and  well 
bred;  could  read,  write,  and  fing  very  prettily;  could 
fpeak  feveral  lauguages,  as  Hungarian,  German,  French, 
and  Englilh.  They  died  together.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i. 
See  alfo  Haller,  lib.  i.  cap.  28.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  26.  where 
fome  other  inftances  are  quoted. 

Fcetufes  included  in  the  bodies  of  others  are  the  mod 
uncommon  kind  of  monftrofity  ;  yet  we  have  fome  well- 
authenticated  cafes. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December  1748, 
mention  is  made  of  a  child,  born  with  a  large  bag  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  fundament  to  the  toes.  It  burft  a  few 
days  after  birth,  and  expofed  an  irregular  mafs  of  florid 
flelh,  in  which  a  hand  and  foot  with  perfeCf  fingers  and 
toes  could  be  diftinguiffied.  There  was  no  other  vifible 
didinCtion  of  parts  or  fex.  The  child  fed  heartily. 

A  feetus  was  lately  difeovered  in  the  abdomen  of  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  at  Paris.  We  have  feen  no  detailed 
account  of  this  occurrence,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bulletin  de  l’Ecole  de  Medecine,  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante, 
1804,  No.  1.  and  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  an.  13. 

But  the  inftance  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Young  in  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  i.  with  four  plates,  ii 
the  moft  minutely  deferibed,  and  the  bed  authenticated, 
as  the  parts  were  feen  at  the  time  by  the  principal  me¬ 
dical  men  in  London.  A  tumour  was  perceived  nearly 
from  the  time  of  birth  in  the  abdomen  of  a  child,  and 
gradually  increafed  to  its  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
age  of  nine  months.  A  firm  and  for  the  moft  part  a  thick 
cyft  was  placed  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  between 
the  roots  of  the  casliac  and  fuperior  mefenteric  arteries, 
attached  to  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  covered 
in  front  by  the  ftomach  and  duodenum,  pancreas,  and 
its  duft,  and  tranfverfe  portion  of  the  colon.  It  con¬ 
tained  feventy-eight  ounces  of  a  limpid  fluid,  and  a 
rudely-formed  human  feetus  adhering  to  its  furface,  by 
a  flelhy  cone  proceeding  from  the  umbilicus,  and  mea- 
furing  one  inch  and  feven-tenths  at  one  end,  and  half  an 
inch  at  the  other.  This  produftion  was  covered  by  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  natural  appearance,  on  which  there  was 
febaceous  matter,  fuch  in  all  refpeds  as  is  often  met  with 
on  the  (kin  of  infants  recently  born.  The  extremities 
were  diftindly  recognizable,  and  in  many  refpe&s  toler¬ 
ably  well  formed,  lb  much  fo  as  to  have  diftindt  fingers 
and  toes  with  nails,  but  exceedingly  (hort  and  (lout. 
There  was  fomething  correfponding  to  the  bafis  cranii, 
and  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fpine,  fome  (hort  ribs, 
facrum  and  ofla  innominata,  and  fome  bones  and  joints 
of  the  ribs  well  formed.  Very  little  mufcular  fubftance 
was  found  in  this  creature;  none  on  the  trunk,  a  little 
about  the  hips,  and  none  in  the  remainder  of  the  limbs, 
which  confided  of  adipous  fubftance.  There  was  neither 
brain  nor  fpinal  marrow,  but  a  diftindt  plexus  of  nerves 
juft  within  the  umbilicus,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  inteftines,  to  which  numerous  branches  were  diftri- 
buted.  There  were  two  locks  of  hair  juft  below  the  part 
correfponding  to  the  head.  It  had  no  heart  nor  lungs, 
and  no  abdominal  vifeera,  except  a  few  inches  of  natu- 
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rally- formed  inteftine,  with  mefcntery.  Two  kinds  of 
vefi'els  were  diftinguiflied  in  this  production ;  but  it  was 
not  pra&icable  to  afcertain  clearly  the  nature  of  their 
connexion  with  the  cyft. 

An  union  of  the  two  eyes  into  one,  which  is  placed 
under  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  in  the  fituation  of  the 
nofe,  which  is  deficient,  is  not  an  uncommon  kind  of 
monftrofity :  it  feems  to  realize  the  ancient  fables  of  the 
Cyclops.  This  fingle  eye  is  large,  and  has  generally  the 
appearance  of  being  compofed  of  two  confounded  toge¬ 
ther.  Thus,  each  lid  is  compofed  of  two,  united  in  the 
middle  by  their  extremities,  and  having  their  refpe&ive 
Meibomian  glands,  &c.  A  fcetus  of  this  kind  fell  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Littre,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ;  and  his  account  of  it  is  tranllated  and  abridged 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December  1768.  This 
fcetus  (fee  the  preceding  Plate,  fig.  2.)  was  born  at  the 
end  of  the  feventh  month,  and  had  been  dead  fome  time 
before  its  birth.  It  was  entirely  deftitute  of  the  organ 
of  fmelling.  The  place  where  the  nofe  lhould  have  been 
was  flat,  and  level  with  the  face,  covered  with  a  {kin  with¬ 
out  any  perforation.  All  under  this  {kin  was  abfolutely 
folid,  without  the  leaft  marks  to  be  found  of  the  ufual 
caverns  for  lodging  the  fquamous  bones  and  the  mem¬ 
branes.  But  that  which  the  face  offered  the  moll  Angu¬ 
lar,  was  the  pofition  of  the  eye  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  It  had,  however,  two  eye-brows 
in  their  ufual  places,  with  two  eye-lids,  but  no  eye- 
lafties.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  round,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  compofed  of  the  membrane  called  the  con- 
jimdivu,  the  fclerotic,  and  a  cornea,  which  was  of  an  oval 
figure.  Through  this  cornea  might  be  diftinguiflied  two 
fmall  round  bodies,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left,  fide.  M.  Littre,  on  opening  the  globe,  obferved  that 
there  was  no  choroid  ;  and  the  two  little  bodies  were,  as 
it  were,  two  eyes  under  one  common  covering,  or  con- 
ftituting  one  common  globe  :  for  each  of  thefe  little  bo¬ 
dies  had  its  optic  nerve,  its  retina,  its  ciliar  ligaments, 
its  iris,  its  vitreous  humour,  and  its  cryftalline ;  it  was 
the  aqueous  humour  only  that  was  common  to  both  thefe 
little  bodies.  Their  feveral  parts  were  all  very  fmall,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  two  cryftallines,  which  were  fomewhat  near 
the  natural  fize.  The  parts  proper  to  each  of  thefe  two 
little  bodies  formed  a  globe,  diftinCl  from  that  formed  by 
the  proper  parts  of  its  fellow.  They  touched  each  other 
a  fmall  matter  in  the  middle,  but  there  was  no  commu- 
nication  between  them,  but  by  their  vefi'els,  which  arofe 
immediately  from  the  fclerotic ;  the  choroid  from  whence 
they  commonly  arife,  being,  as  has  been  faid,  wanting. 
What  therefore  herein  feems  moft  Angular,  is,  that  nature 
fliould  have  inclofed  two  eyes  under  one  covering,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  forehead.  M.  Littre  opened  the  cranium 
in  the  prefence  of  two  other  very  celebrated  anatomifts ; 
and  here  he  found  the  brain  quite  difi'olved,  and  without 
any  formation  of  parts.  One  fmall  cord  only  of  a  nerve 
was  difcernable,  and  that  was  found  to  be  the  optic  nerve  ; 
it  went  out  of  the  cranium  through  an  aperture,  precifely 
in  the  middle,  between  thofe  through  which  the  optic 
nerves  naturally  pafs,  which  were  both  here  wanting. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  optic  nerve,  though  in  ap¬ 
pearance  fingle,  was  really  double;  being  both  inclofed 
in  the  fame  capfule,  as  has  been  feen  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  eye.  This  fcetus  afforded  fome  other  Angularities, 
though  not  altogether  fo  remarkable.  The  right  hand  had 
fix  fingers;  the  two  firft  arofe  from  the  thumb,  as  it  were 
fplit  equally  in  two  down  to  the  root.  The  tongue  was 
not  loofe,  the  firing  being  continued  quite  to  its  tip. 
The  epiglottis  was  no  lei's  fo ;  and  moreover  it  was  re- 
verfed  over  the  root  of  the  tongue;  which  one  vice  of 
conformation  muft  have  been  fufficient  immediately  to 
have  deftroyed  the  fcetus,  although  it  had  been  brought 
alive  into  the  world,  as  it  could  not  poflibly  have  fwal- 
lowed  any  thing.  Befides  the  parts  already  mentioned, 
every  thing  feemed  to  be  in  the  proper  order.  Fig.  3,4,  5, 
fliow  the  two  cryftallines  inclofed  in  the  fame  globe. 
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This  kind  of  formation  is  not  uncommon  in  animals. 
Haller  difleCted  a  cyclopic  lamb;  the  upper  eye-lid  was 
compofed  of  two,  the  lower  deficient.  There  was  a  fingle 
optic  nerve,  and  one  let  of  mulcles.  All  the  parts  of  the 
eye  were  fimple,  but  unufually  large.  (De  Monftris, 
cap.  12.)  For  other  examples,  fee  Soemmering,  p.  31,  in 
the  pig;  Memoires  de  1’Acad.  des  Sciences,  1703  and  1744,- 
in  the  dog;  Phil.Tranf.  No.  456,  in  the  fheep ;  Buft'on, 
Defer,  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,  t.  xiv.  p.  392 — 394,  in  the  dog 
and  pig;  Hill.  Naturelle,  t.  vi.  p.  58,  in  the  cat. 

The  numerous  examples  of  relemblances  to  animals 
muft  be  referred  to  the  imagination  of  the  obfervers,  as 
more  exaCt  modern  obfervation  does  not  at  all  confirm 
them.  We  find  foetufes  del'cribed  with  the  face,  of  a 
monkey,  afs,  dog,  hare,  goat,  calf,  fheep,  cock,  Ikate, 
lizard,  locuft;  with  the  head  of  a  cat,  horfe,  or  calf;  with 
the  penis  of  a  dog,  or  horfe,  &c.  &c.  &c.  To  the  fame 
clafs  belong  the  calves,  fheep,  and  pigs,  with  human 
heads,  &c.  &c.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  there  was  hatched 
at  Belet,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  in  Ruflia,  in  1814, 
a  hen  with  a  human  face.  It  was  lent  to  M.  Fifcher,  the 
principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Mofcow,  as  a  prelent,  and 
brought  immenfe  crowds  to  fee  it.  M.  Fifcher  publifhed 
a  curious  memoir  on  the  fubjeCt,  in  Ruffian  and  German, 
from  which  we  extraCt  the  following  :  This  Angular  ap¬ 
pearance,  fays  M.  Fifcher,  is  owing  to  the  abfence  of  the 
beak  :  inflead  of  the  beak  is  a  kind  of  nofe  formed  of  the 
creft;  the  flefh  which  covers  the  maxillary  or  jaw  bones  has 
the  appearance  of  lips,  and  the  whole  refembles  the  head 
of  a  very  old  woman.  In  other  refpe&s  there  is  nothing 
particular  in  this  hen;  but  the  form  of  its  head  has  given 
it  different  appetites  and  habits.  It  cannot  drink ;  it  is 
fed  with  bread  fteeped  in  water  or  milk  ;  it  loves  hafhed 
meat,  and  is  very  fond  of  cheefe,  and  prefers  eating  in 
the  hand,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin  fuiting  its  conformation 
better  than  hard  bodies.  This  conformation  is  one  of 
the  fports  of  nature  :  but  the  imagination  of  the  curious 
frequently  improves  upon  the  ideas  infpired  by  its  An¬ 
gularity.  It  died  fhortly  after  the  publication  of  M. 
Fifcher’s  memoir  ;  he  gives  a  very  full  defeription  of  it, 
accompanied  with  a  plate  reprefenting  the  head  in  front 
and  in  profile.  It  was  fluffed,  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
Imperial  Mufeum,  a  mufeum  which  has  rifen  from  its 
afhes  at  the  voice  of  Alexander  I.  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
menfe  pile  of  the  former  mufeum,  occupying  one  half  of 
the  univerfity  of  Mofcow,  having  been  burnt  in  two  days, 
when  the  Ruffians  fet  fire  to  the  city  at  the  entrance  of 
the  French  army  in  1812. 

An  entire  want  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  coverings 
which  ordinarily  belong  to  it,  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  ;  and  it  conftitutes  what  have  been  commonly 
called  acephalous  (headlefs)  foetufes.  All  the  upper 
convex  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  whole  of  the 
parietal  bones,  the  fquamous  parts  of  the  temporal  bones, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  behind  the 
foramen  magnum,  are  deficient  in  thefe  cafes.  Inflead 
of  the  brain,  there  is  an  ill-fliaped  mafs  of  bone,  the  bafi.s 
cranii,  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  :  the  latter  forms 
fometimes  a  confiderable  foft  mafs,  covering  the  bafis  of 
the  lkull :  behind  this  there  is  an  opening,  leading  into 
the  vertebral  canal.  The  foft  vafcular  membrane  is 
united  at  the  edge  of  the  cranium  with  the  common  in¬ 
teguments,  and  hair  grows  on  the  latter  in  this  fituation, 
although  there  is  none  in  the  correfponding  part,  nor 
within  lome  diftanceof  it,  in  individuals  naturally  formed. 
The  neck  is  remarkably  fhort,  fo  that  the  head  feems  to 
lie  on  the  fhoulders,  and  fometimes  there  is  a  continuity 
from  the  chin  to  the  cheft.  (See  Soemmerring,  tab.  3.) 
In  oneinftance,  Haller  found  only  five  cervical  vertebras. 
The  eyes,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  retreating  fur- 
face  of  the  head,  give  to  the  whole  a  linking  refemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  cat;  fo  that  thefe  foetufes  have  been 
called  in  Germany  hatzen-kopfe,  cats’-heads.  The  body 
is  well  formed  in  every  other  refpeCt,  and  generally 
reaches  the  full  fixe.  The  medulla  ipinalis,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  nerves  of  the  brain,  begin  at  the  openings  by  which 
they  ufually  go  out  of  the  head,  and  are  perfectly  formed 
in  all  refpe&s. 

Thefe  children  generally  die  very  foon  after  they  come 
into  the  world  :  but  they  have  fometimes  lived  many  hours, 
cried,  lucked,  Sec.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital,  has  furnilhed  an  account  of  a  child  born  with¬ 
out  a  brain,  and  which  lived  four  days:  “The  brain  and 
cranium  were  deficient,  and  the  bafis  of  the  latter  was 
covered  by  the  common  integuments,  except  over  the 
foramen  magnum,  where  there  exifted  afoft  tumor,  about 
equal  in  iize  to  the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  fmooth  mem¬ 
brane,  covering  this,  was  conneCled  at  its  circumference 
to  the  lkin.  The  child,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  fuch 
inftances,  was  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  other  parts,  and 
had  attained  its  full  lize.  It  moved  brifkly  at  firlt,  but 
remained  quiet  afterwards,  except  when  the  tumour 
was  prefled,  which  occafioned  general  convulfions.  It 
breathed  naturally,  and  was  not  obferved  to  be  deficient 
in  warmth,  until  its  powers  declined.  I  regret  that, 
from  a  fear  of  alarming  the  mother,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  fee  whether  it  would  take  the  breaft  ;  a  little  food  was 
given  to  it  by  the  hand.  It  voided  urine  tufice  in  the 
firlt  day,  and  once  a-day  afterwards :  it  had  three  dark- 
coloured  evacuations.  The  medulla  lpinalis  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  an  inch  above  the  foramen  magnum, 
fwelling  out  into  a  fmall  bulb,  which  formed  the  foft 
tumour  on  the  bafis  of  the  ikull.  All  the  nerves,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  were  connected  to  this.  The 
inteftines  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  ui'ual 
dark-coloured  fubftance;  and  there  was  a  little  fluid, 
of  the  ordinary  appearance,  in  the  gall-bladder.  Soem- 
merring  and  Morgagni  have  obferved,  that  moft  of 
thefe  acephalous  children  are  females ;  and  it  has  been 
found,  in  many  inftances,  that  the  renal  capfules  were 
very  fmall.  The  prefent  cafe  exemplified  both  thefe 
oblervations.”  Medico-Chirurgical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  v. 

In  a  fecond  cafe  of  malformation  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
witnefled,  the  whole  of  the  fpinous  procefles  were  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  place  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  was  fupplied 
by  a  vafcular  membrane,  like  that  which  covers  the  bafis 
cranii  in  acephalous  children,  united  in  the  fame  way  to 
the  furrounding  lkin.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  were 
deficient;  and  the  ribs,  Ihort  and  imperfect,  lay  dole  to 
each  other,  and  did  not  form  a  thoracic  cavity.  The 
face  w'as  malformed.  The  fingers  and  toes  w'ere  fewer 
than  ufual :  in  other  refpeCts,  the  formation  of  the  body 
and  the  fize  of  the  limbs  were  natural. 

The  inftances  in  which  there  has  been  no  heart  are  not 
very  rare.  Mr.  Brodie  met  with  an  example  in  a  foetus 
nearly  of  the  natural  form  and  fize.  There  was  no  com¬ 
munication  between  the  trunks  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
The  vena  cava  of  the  feetus  was  continued  to  form  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  the  internal  iliac  artery  of  one  fide 
wras  reflected  to  form  the  umbilical  artery.  There  were 
defeCts  in  feveral  other  parts  of  this  foetus  :  the  fingers 
and  toes  were  not  perfeCt,  nor  in  the  right  number;  the 
palate  w'as  divided,  the  liver  deficient,  and  the  cefophagus 
terminating  in  a  cul-de-fac.  Other  cafes  of  lefs  perfeCt 
foetules  without  hearts,  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoires 
de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences  for  1720  and  1740.  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1767.  There  were  alio  two  in  Dr.  Hunter's  collection. 
See  Mr.  Brodie’s  paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1809. 

Monfters,  in  which  confiderable  parts  are  wanting,  feem 
peculiarly  likely  to  aflift  in  the  profecution  of  phyfiologi- 
cal  refearches.  If  we  never  law  animals  except  in  a 
perfeft  ftate,  we  could  not  form  juft  ideas  of  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  of  the  different  organs;  and,  if  we 
attended  only  to  the  complicated  ltruCture  of  the  more 
perfeCt  animals,  we  Ihould  probably  conclude  that  the 
connexion  of  parts  found  in  them  was  eflential  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  vital  functions.  Of  thefe  parts,  the  brain  and 
nerves,  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages,  the  heart 
^nd  lungs,  feem  to  be  of  fuch  importance  in  the  machine, 
Jtjut  we  Ihould  probably  conclude  the  functions  of  life 


could  not  go  on  without  them;  but,  in  the  Ample 
animals  which  compofe  the  lower  orders,  many  of  thefe 
parts  are  not  found,  although  they  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  molt  important  animal  functions.  This 
great  fnnplicity  of  ltruCture  is  found  chiefly  when  the 
body  is  homogeneous,  not  confiding  of  parts  fo  different 
from  each  other  as  lkin,  vifeera,  mul'cles,  bone,  &c.  We 
might,  therefore,  ftill  fuppofe,  that  all  the  complicated 
mechanifm,  found  in  the  more  perfeCt  animals,  is  eflential 
to  the  conllruftion  of  fuch  heterogeneous  fubftances,  as 
thofe  of  which  they  confift.  The  monfters  juft  deferibed 
prove  that  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  they  fltow  us  that  car¬ 
tilage,  bone,  ligament,  cellular  fubftance,  membrane,  and 
inteftine,  can  be  formed  where  no  brain  or  nerve  or  heart 
exifts,  and  where  there  is  nothing  further  than  the  aCtions 
•of  the  vafcular  fyltem;  and  they  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  formation  and  nutrition  of  our  organs  are  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  blood-veflels  only.  At  all  events,  they  ex¬ 
clude  the  brain,  nerves,  and  heart,  from  all  participation 
in  this  procefs. 

The  nature  of  foetal  exiftence  is  conftderably  eluci¬ 
dated  by  thefe  monfters.  Superficial  obfervation  will 
convince  us  that  the  life  of  the  feetus  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  animal  which  is  born.  The  former  is 
the  molt  fimple  kind  of  vitality :  it  includes  merely  the 
development  and  growth  of  parts,  which,  although  ufe- 
lefs  to  the  animal  in  this  ftate  of  its  exiftence,  are  eflential 
afterwards.  That  the  lungs  are  of  this  kind,  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted ;  we  muft  adopt  the  fame  conclufion  con¬ 
cerning  the  heart.  A  little  reflection  fhows  us,  that  the 
brain  and  nerves  are  equally  inefl'ential  to  the  fcetal  ex¬ 
iftence.  The  nerves  tranfmit  impreflions  from  without ; 
the  brain  perceives  thefe,  reflects  and  wills  ;  the  nerves 
again  convey  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  mufcles. 
Although  we  cannot  clearly  prove  the  point,  we  think 
there  is  very  little  reafon  for  hefitation,  in  affirming  that 
none  of  thefe  procefles  take  place  in  utero  :  confequently, 
that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  completely  inactive.  The 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  organs  connected  with  it,  the 
urinary  apparatus,  which  difpofes  of  the  refidue  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  are  luited  to  the  fubfequent  flage  of  exiftence,  and 
bear  an  obvious  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  body 
is  nourifhed  after  birth  ;  they  are  dormant  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  remains  in  utero,  during  which  time  the  materials  of 
its  nourifliment  and  growth  are  drawn  from  the  mother, 
through  the  placenta  and  umbilical  chord.  It  is  hardly 
necefl'ary  to  lay  any  thing  of  the  generative  organs,  as 
they  are  not  called  into  aCtion  until  many  years  after 
birth,  and  are  then  not  very  clofely  connected  to  the  reft 
of  the  f’yftem  ;  at  lead  their  abfence  or  inaCtion  does  not 
produce  any  confequences  that  endanger  the  exiftence  of 
the  animal.  We  fliould  infer  then,  that  the  whole  growth 
and  formation  of  a  foetal  body  depend  on  the  aCtions  of 
the  vafcular  apparatus,  which  appear  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  tafk. 

That  beings  fo  imperfeCtly  formed  are  incapable  of 
executing  the  functions  necefl’ary  for  the  continuance  of 
exiftence  after  birth,  is  very  clear.  Refpiration  is  per¬ 
formed  by  mufcles  deriving  their  power  from  the  brain, 
and,  confequently,  cannot  take  place  w'here  there  is  no 
brain.  If,  in  any  inftance,  life  and  refpiration  have  been, 
kept  up  for  a  fhort  time,  there  has  probably  been  an  inir 
perfeCt  brain  ;  as  in  the  cafe  related  above,  where  the  child 
lived  four  days.  All  our  obfervations  on  living  animals, 
too,  concur  in  fhowing  that  the  heart’s  aCtion  is  eflential 
to  life.  .Without  the  alimentary  canal,  no  fupply  of 
nourifliment  can  be  received. 

The  acephalous  monfters  fhovv  us  the  independence  of 
the  nerves  on  the  brain,  fo  far  as  their  formation  goes ;  and 
they  evince  very  clearly  the  independence  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  the  organs  in  general  on  the  brain. 
For  thefe  individuals  are  perfeCt  in  the  fize  and  form  of  all 
the  parts  :  any  organ  or  limb  could  not  be  diltinguiflied 
from  that  of  the  mofl  regularly  conftruCted  feetus  with 
a  brain. 

If 
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the  anatomy  of  the  veftels  vfeti  tfell  known  in  cafes 
Yfhere  there  lias  been  no  heart,  and  if  the  circulation  could 
have  been  obferved,  we  could  not  fail  to  derive  fome  in- 
terefting  information  :  hitherto  we  know  too  little  on 
thefe  points  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  inference  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  phyfiology  of  the  circulation  after  birth. 

Supernumary  extremities  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  animals.  Haller  diffefted  a  dog,  in  which  there  was 
9.  large  broad  bone  between  the  two  oifa  innominata,  fup- 
porting  a  leg,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  two  feet  were 
connected.  In  a  chicken,  which  he  examined,  there  were 
two  rumps,  with  a  bone  placed  between  them  and  fup- 
porting  a  fupernumerary  leg.  Morand  diflefted  a  full- 
grown  and  perfectly  well-formed  fheep,  in  which  there 
were  two  additional  lower  extremities  projecting  between 
the  hind  legs.  The  anus  and  penis  were  double.  An 
unufual  bone  was  placed  between  the  two  ofla  pubis,  and 
had  acetabula  for  the  fupernumerary  thighs.  The  bones 
of  thefe  additional  limbs  were  regular ;  but  there  were 
no  mufcles.  The  ileum  divided  into  two  tubes,  each  of 
which  was  continued  into  a  large  inteftine :  the  kidneys, 
teftes,  &c.  were  doubled.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava  bi¬ 
furcated  ;  one  branch  growing  into  the  ufual  courfe,  and 
the  others  being  diltributed  to  the  fupernumerary  parts. 
(Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1733.)  For  a  fimilar  in-, 
{lance  in  a  cow,  where  the  additional  parts  adhered  to  the 
fpine,  fee  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  p.  183.  Examples 
of  thefe  additional  limbs  in  all  the  domefticated  animals, 
»s  the  horfe,  dog,  cat,  cow,  fheep,  pig,  goat ;  alfo  in  the 
hare  ;  in  the  common  fowl,  duck,  goofe,  fparrow,  dove, 
goldfinch;  and  in  the  frog;  are  mentioned  in  the  work 
of  Haller. 

Examples  of  any  other  parts,  befides  the  limbs;  being 
thus  attached  to  bodies  otherwife  perfedf,  are  lefs  com¬ 
mon  :  an  ox  is  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  vol.  xlix.  with  an  additional  head  attached  under 
the  lower  jaw  ;  and  a  cow  attained  its  full  fize  with  two 
heads  and  necks. 

Some  inftances  have  occurred,  in  the  human  fpecies,  of 
a  more  or  lefs  confiderable  portion  of  another  individual 
adhering  to  fome  part  of  the  body.  The  Indian  child 
with  a  double  head,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  Philo¬ 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  Ixxx.  is  a  rare  example  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Home  defcribes  it  as  lufus  natvra  fo  unac¬ 
countable,  that,  though  the  faffs  are  fufficientiy  efta- 
folifhed  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  moll  refpeflable  wit- 
nefles,  he  fhould  Hill  be  diffident  in  bringing  them  before 
the  Royal  Society,  were  he  not  enabled  at  the  fame  time 
to  produce  the  double  fkull  itfelf,  in  which  the  appear¬ 
ances  illuftrate  fo  clearly  the  different  parts  of  the  hilfory, 
that  it  muff  be  rendered  perfectly  fatisfaffory  to  the  minds 
ef  the  molt  incredulous. 

The  child  was  born  in  May  1783,  of  poor  parents  ;  the 
mother  was  thirty  years  old  ;  the  father  was  called 
Hannai,  a  farmer  at  Mandul  Gaut,  in  the  province  of 
Sardwan,  in  Bengal,  and  aged  thirty-five.  At  the  time 
or  the  child’s  birth,  the  woman  who  a  (fed  as  midwife, 
terrified  at  the  ftrange  appearance  of  the  double  head, 
endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  infant  by  throwing  it  on  the 
fire,  where  it  lay  a  fufficient  time,  before  it  was  removed, 
to  have  one  of  the  eyes  and  ears  coniiderably  burnt.  The 
body  of  the  child  was  naturally  formed  ;  but  the  head 
appeared  double,  there  being,  befides  the  proper  head  of 
the  child,  another  of  the  fame  fize,  and  to  appearance 
alinoit  equally  perfe'ff,  attached  to  its  upper  part.  This 
upper  head  was  inverted,  fo  that  they  feemed  to  lie  two 
feparate  heads  united  together  by  a  firm  adhefion  between 
-their  crowns,  but  without  any  indentation  at  their  union, 
there  being  a  l'mooth  continued  furface  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  face  of  the  upper  head  was  not  over  that 
of  the  lower,  but  had  an  oblique  poiition,  the  centre  of 
jt  being  immediately  above  the  right  eye.  When  the 
child  rvas  fix  months  old,  both  of  the  heads  were  covered 
•with  black  hair,  in  nearly  the  fame  quantity.  At  this 
period  the  fkulls  feemed  to  have  been  completely  oiiifled, 
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except  a  fmall  fpate  betweeft  the  offaffontSs  of  the  upper 
one,  like  a  fontinel.  No  pulfation  could  be  felt  in  the 
fituation  of  the  temporal  arteries ;  but  the  fuperficial  veins 
Were  very  evident.  The  neck  was  about  two  inches  long, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  terminated  in  a  rounded  foft 
tumor,  like  a  fmall  peach.  The  eyes  did  not  correfpond 
in  their  motions  with  thofe  of  the  lower  head ;  but  ap¬ 
peared  often  to  be  open  when  the  child  was  afleep,  and 
fhut  when  it  was  awake.  The  external  ears  were  very 
imperfeft,  being  only  loofe  folds  of  fkin  ;  and  one  of  them 
mutilated  by  having  been  burnt.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  paffage  leading  into  the  bone  which  contains 
the  organ  of  hearing.  The  lower  jaw  was  rather  finaller 
than  it  naturally  fhould  be,  but  was  capable  of  motion. 
The  tongue  was  fmall,  flat,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
lower  jaw,  except  for  about  half  an  inch  at  the  tip,  which 
was  loofe.  The  gums  in  both  jaws  had  the  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  no  teeth  were  to  be  feen  either  in  this  head 
or  the  other.  The  internal  furfaces  of  the  nofe  and  mouth 
were  lubricated  by  the  natural  fecretions,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mucus  and  faliva  being  occalionally  difeharged 
from  them.  The  mufcles  of  the  face  were  evidently  pof- 
l'efl'ed  of  powers  of  aftion,  and  the  whole  head  had  a 
good  deal  of  fenfibility,  fince  violence  to  the  fkin  pro¬ 
duced  the  diftortion  expreffive  of  crying,  and  thrufting 
the  finger  into  the  mouth  made  it  fhow  ftrong  marks  of 
pain.  When  the  mother's  nipple  Was  applied  to  the 
mouth,  the  lips  attempted  to  fuck.  The  natural  head 
had  nothing  uncommon  in  its  appearance  ;  the  eyes  were 
attentive  to  objefts,  and  its  mouth  fucked  the  breaft  vi- 
goroufly.  Its  body  was  emaciated.  The  parents  of  the 
child  were  poor,  and  carried  it  about  the  ftreets  of 
Calcutta  as  a  curiofity  to  be  feen  for  money  ;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  expofed  to  the  populace,  they  kept  it  con- 
ftantly  covered  up,  which  was  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
its  being  emaciated  and  unhealthy. 

The  attention  of  the  curious  was  naturally  attra&ed 
by  fo  uncommon  a  fpecies  of  deformity;  and  Mr.  Stark* 
who  refided  in  Bengal  during  this  period,  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  appearances  of  the  different  parts  of  thee 
double  head,  and  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  mode  in 
which  the  two  fkulls  were  united,  as  well  as  to  difeover 
the  fympathies  which  exifled  between  the  two  brains. 
On  his  return  to  England,  finding  that  Mr.  H.  was  in 
polfeflion  of  the  fkull,  and  propofed  drawing  up  an  .ac¬ 
count  of  the  child,  he  favoured  him  with  the  following 
particulars,  and  likewife  allowed  him  to  have  a  fketch 
taken  from  a  very  exa(t  painting,  made  under  their  own 
infpeftion  from  the  child  while  alive,  by  Mr-  Smith,  s. 
portrait-painter  then  in  India.  At  the  time  Mr.  Stark 
law  the  child,  it  nruft  have  been  neatly  two  years  old. 
At  this  period  the  appearances  differed  in  many  refpefts 
from  thofe  taken  notice  of  when  only  fix  months  old. 
The  burnt  ear  had  fo  much  recovered  itfelf  as  only  to 
have  loft  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  loofe  pendulous 
flap.  The  openings  leading  from  the  external  ear  ap¬ 
peared  as  diftin(t  as  in  thofe  of  the  other  head.  The 
fkin  lurrounding  the  injured  eye,  which  was  on  the  fame 
fide  with  the  mutilated  ear,  was  in  a  flight  degree  affefted, 
and  the  external  canthus  much  contrafted  ;  but  the  eye 
itfelf  was  perfeft.  The  eyelids  of  the  fuperior  head  were 
never  completely  fhut,  remaining  a  little  open,  even  when 
the  child  was  afleep,  and  the  eyeballs  moved  at  random. 
When  the  child  was  rouled,  the  eyes  of  both  heads 
moved  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  thofe  of  the  fuperior  head 
did  not  appear  to  be  direfted  to  the  fame  obje(f,  but 
wandered  in  different  dire&ions.  The  tears  flowed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fuperior  head  almoft  eonitantly,  but  never 
from  the  eyes  of  the  other,  except  when  crying.  The 
termination  of  the  upper  neck  was  very  irregular,  a  good 
deal  relembling  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  fore.  The  fuperior 
head  feemed  to  fympathiie  with  the  child  in  moft  of  its 
natural  aftions.  When  the  child  cried,  the  features  of 
this  head  vvere  alfeded  in  a  finnlar  mariner,  and  the  tears 
flowed  plentifully.  When  it  lucked  'the  mother,  iatisfac- 
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tion  wasfe£preffed  by  tire  mouth  of  the  fuperlor  head  .  and, 
the  faliva  flowed  more  copioufly  tha.n  at  any  other  time  ; 
for  it  always  flowed  a  little  from  it.  When  the  child 
fmiled,  the  features  of  the  fuperior  head  fynipathifed  in 
that  aCtion.  When  the  flcin  of  the  fuperior  head  was 
pinched,  the  child  leerned  to  feel  little  or  no  pain,  at  lealt 
not  in  the  fame  proportion  as  was  felt  from  a  limilar 
violence  being  committed  on  its  own  head  or  body.  The 
child  was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  cobra  de  capelo.  The 
parents  at  this  time  lived  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dent, 
the  Eafl-India  Company’s  agent  for  fait  at  Tumloch  ;  and 
the  body  was  buried  near  the  banks  of  the  Boopnorian 
river.  It  was  afterwards  dug  up  by  Mr.  Dent  and  his 
European  fervant,  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  parents 
not  allowing  them  to  difpenfe  with  its  being  interred. 

The  double  Ikull  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Capt. 
Buchanan,  commander  of  the  Ranger  packet,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  depofited  by  Mr. 
Home  in  Mr.  John  Hunter’s  curious  collection.  The 
two  Ikulls  which  compofe  this  monftrous  head  appear  to 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  and  equally  complete  in  their 
ofiilication,  except  a  fmall  fpace  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ofla  frontis  of  the  fuperior  Ikull.  The  mode  in  which  the 
two  are  united  is  curious,  as  no  portion  of  bone  is  either 
added  or  diminifhed  for  that  purpofe  ;  hut  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  of  each  Ikull,  inftead  of  being  bentinwards, 
fo  as  to  form  the  top  of  the  head,  are  continued  on  ;  and, 
from  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  two  heads,  the  bones  of 
the  one  pafs  a  little  way  into  the  natural  futures  of  the 
other,  forming  a  zig-zag  line,  or  circular  future,  uniting 
them  together.  The  two  fkulls  appear  to  be  almoit 
equally  perfeCt  at  their  union  ;  but  the  fuperior  Ikull,  as 
it  recedes  from  the  other,  is  becoming  more  imperfeCt 
and  deficient  in  many  of  its  parts.  The  meatus  audito- 
rius  in  the  temporal  bone  is  altogether  wanting.  The 
bafis  of  the  Ikull  is  imperfeCt  in  feveral  refpefts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fuch  parts  as  are  to  conned!  the  Ikull  with  a  body. 
The  foramen  magnum  occipitale  is  a  fmall  irregular  hole, 
very  infuffiqient  to  give  paflage  to  a  medulla  fpinalis ; 
round  its  margin  are  no  condyles  with  articulating  fur- 
faces,  as  there  were  no  vertebras  of  the  neck  to  be  attached 
to  it.  The  foramen  lacerum  in  bafi  cranii  is  only  to  be 
feen  on  one  fide,  and  even  there  too  fmall  for  the  jugular 
vein  to  have  pafied  through.  The  ofla  palati  are  defi¬ 
cient  at  their  poflerior  part;  the  lower  jaw  is  too  fmall 
for  the  upper,  and  the  condyle  and  coronoid  procefs  of 
one  fide  are  wholly  wanting.  In  moll  of  the  other  re- 
fpedls,  the  two  ikulls  are  alike  ;  the  number  of  teeth  in 
both  is  the  fame,  viz.  fixteen. 

In  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Dent,  the  gentleman  who  fent 
the  Ikull  from  India,  returned  to  England.  His  obfer- 
vations,  in  addition  to  the  above,  are  the  following.  The 
child  was  a  male.  Its  father  told  Mr.  Dent,  that  it  was 
more  than  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  death.  (The 
firfi:  account  faid  two  years.)  The  mother  had  three 
children,  all  naturally  formed ;  and  this  was  her  fourth. 
Mr.  Dent  endeavoured  to  difcover  whether  any  imaginary 
caufe  had  been  afligned  by  the  parents,  for  the  unnatural 
formation  of  the  child  ;  but  the  mother  declared,  that  no 
circumftance  whatever,  of  an  uncommon  nature,  had 
occurred :  Ihe  had  no  fright,  met  with  no  accident,  and 
went  through  the  period  of  her  pregnancy  exaCtly  in  the 
fame  way  as  file  had  done  with  her  other  children.  The 
body  of  the  child  was  uncommonly  thin,  appearing  ema¬ 
ciated  from  want  of  due  nourilhment.  The  neck  of  the 
fuperior  head  was  about  four  inches  long  ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  it  terminated  in  a  hard,  round,  griftly  tumor, 
nearly  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  front  teeth  had  cut 
the  gums,  in  the  upper  and  under  jaws  of  both  heads. 
When  the  child  cried,  the  features  of  the  fuperior  head 
were  not  always  affeCted ;  and,  when  it  fmiled,  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  fuperior  head  did  not  lympathize  in  that 
aCtion. 

In  preparing  the  Ikull,  which  unpleafant  operation  Mr. 
Dept  wa§  obliged,. from  the  prejudices  of  his  fervants,  to 


fuperintend,  he  found  that  the  dtfra ’mater  belongingto- 
each  brain,  was  continued  acrofis,  at  the  part  where  the 
two  fkulls  joined,  fo  that  each  brain  was  invefted,  in  the 
ufual  way,  by  its  own  proper  coverings ;  but  the  dura 
mater  which  covered  the  cerebrum  of  the  upper  brain 
adhered  firmly  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  lower  brain:  the 
two  brains  were  therefore  fe  pa  rate  and  diftinCt,  having  a 
complete  partition  between  them,  formed  by  an  union  of 
the  dura:  liiatres.  When  the  contents  of  the  double  Ikull 
were  taken  out,  and  this  union  of  the  durse  matres  more 
particularly  examined,  a  number  of  large  arteries  and 
veins  were  feen  palling  through  it,  making  a  free  com¬ 
munication  between  the  blood-vefiels  of  the  two  brains. 
This  is  a  faCt  of  confiderable  importance,  as  it  explains 
the  mode  in  which  the  upper  brain  received  its  nourifli- 
ment.  Before  thefe  obfervatjons  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Dent,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  two  brains 
had  been  united  into  one  mafs  ;  as  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  way  the  upper  brain  could  be  fupplied 
with  blood. 

In  the  Plate,  at  fig.  6.  the  child  is  reprefented  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  and  is  copied  from  a 
picture  in  the  pofiefiion  of  Mr.  Stark.  The  painting  was 
taken  from  the  child  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  ingenious  artift,  at 
that  time  refiding  at  Bengal.  It  conveys  a  general  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  child,  and  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  double  head  and  the 
body.  In  fig.  7.  the  double  head  is  reprefented  of  a 
larger  fize.  One  of  the  eyes  of  the  upper  face  appears 
fmaller  or  more  contracted  than  the  other  ;  this  is  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  injury  it  received  when  the  child  was 
thrown  upon  the  fire.  The  fuperficial  veins  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  upper  head  are  very  diflinCtly  feen.  Fig.  8.  is 
a  reprefentation  of  the  double  Ikull,  which  is  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  collection,  upon  the  lame  feale.  It  fliows  the 
curious  manner  in  which  the  two  fkulls  are  united  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  number  of  teeth  formed  before  the 
child’s  death  ;  which  circumftance  afeertains,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  its  age.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxx.  and 
lxxxix. 

Winflow  mentions  an  Italian,  whom  he  law  in  1698, 
who  had  another  head,  much  lefs  than  his  own,  connected, 
to  the  cheft,  below  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib.  This 
had  been  baptifed  feparately  from  the  other.  It  adhered 
by  the  lower  half  of  the  right  fide  of  the  face  and  head  ; 
fo  that  the  right  ear  and  furrounding  parts  were  not 
feen.  All  the  reft  of  the  head  and  face,  with  the  hair, 
and  molt  of  the  neck,  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  teeth,  and 
chin,  were  very  diflinCdly  vifible.  This  Italian  felt  what¬ 
ever  affeCted  the  additional  head.  The  fame  anatomiH 
faw  a  girl,  twelve  years  old,  well  formed,  and  of  the  ac- 
cuftomed  fize,  with  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities 
of  another  body  hanging  from  the  left  fide  of  the  epi- 
gaftric  region.  This  fecond  body  was  fmall ;  it  had  a 
row  of  vertebras  connected  to  the  flernum  of  the  larger  ; 
and  fasces  were  dil'charged  from  it.  The  formation  of 
the  parts  compofing  it  Teemed  natural  in  every  refpeCt. 
The  child  felt  perfectly  whatever  touched  this  additional 
body.  Winflow  found,  on  difleCtion,  that  the  ileum  bifur^ 
cated,  and  each  branch  went  into  a  correfponding  large 
inteftine.  The  latter,  in  the  little  filler,  terminated  in  a 
common  receptacle  with  the  ureters.  The  bones  of  the 
filter  were  well  formed,  but  there  were  no  mufcles  ;  the 
interval  between  the  lkin  and  bones  being  filled  merely 
with  fat,  blood-vefiels,  and  nerves.  In  this  inftance^ 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  child  fliould  be  confidered. 
as  one  or  two;  and  Winflow  was  lent  for,  not  only  to 
afford  his  medical  afliftance,  but  alfo  to  confider  whether 
extreme  unCtion  Ihould  be  adminiftered  to  the  little 
filter,  as  well  as  to  the,  entire  body.  Mem.  de  VAcad.  1733. 
P-  33<5. 

A  more  remarkable  inftance,  in  which  at  lealt  the  ad¬ 
ditional  being  was  more  perfeCt,  was  feen  and  is  deferibed 
by  Bartholin,  who  viewed  it,  as  he  fays,  with  great  alto- 
nilhment  (cum  ftupore),  and  Zacchias ;  and  was  exhi- 
a  bited 
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bited  in  raany.ofthe  principal  cities  in  Europe.  The  in¬ 
dividual,  named  Lazarus  Colloredo,  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  well  formed,  and  of  the  ufual  ftature  :  he  had 
a  deformed  twin-brother  hanging  by  the  cheft  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  fix* mum,  who  had  been  chriftened  by 
the  name  of  Johannes  Baptiila.  The  latter  had  two  arms, 
with  three  fingers  only  on  each  hand,  and  one  imperfefl 
lower  extremity ;  only  one  leg,  the  left,  which  hung  down. 
The  head  was  larger  than  that  of  Lazarus,  but  not  well 
formed;  ip  was  well  covered  with  hair,  but  there  was  no 
beard  :  the  trunk  feems,  from  the  figure,  to  have  been 
very  imperfefl.  The  eyes  were  generally  clofed,  the 
mouth  open,  and  yielding  a  conllant  flow  of  faliva.  Re- 
fpiration  was  hardly  perceptible :  there  was  a  pulfation  in 
the  cheft.  The  hands,  ears,  and  lips,  could  be  moved. 
John  Baptiila  was  nourifhed  by  the  food  taken  by  Lazarus. 
(Hiltor.  Anatom.  1654.  See  alfo  Zacchias  Queftion.  Medi¬ 
co-Legal,  lib.  vii.  quell.  9.)  The  latter  author,  who  was 
chief  phyfician  in  the  ecclefiallical  Hates,  enters  into  a 
difcuflion  whether  John  Baptiila  had  a  rational  foul,  which 
he  determines  in  the  negative ;  and  hence  feems  to  have 
doubted  whether  it  was  right  for  him  to  have  undergone 
the  holy  rite  of  baptifm.  Lazarus  (fays  Bartholin)  was 
of  a  proper  ftature,  comely  in  his  perl'on,  of  morals  hu¬ 
mane  and  courteous,  with  the  polite  accomplilhments  of 
a  courtier:  he  concealed  the  body  of  his  little  brother, 
and  preferved  it  from  injury,  by  covering  it  with  his  own 
cloak;  fo  that  a  ftranger  to  his  perfon,  at  firft  accofting 
him,  would  have  no  fufpicion  of  the  monlter  underneath. 
He  was  commonly  in  good  fpirits,  though  now  and  then 
a  little  dejefled,  when  thinking  on  his  future  fate  ;  and, 
as  he  prelaged  that  the  death  of  his  brother  would,  by  the 
confequent  putrefaction  and  llench,  be  the  deltruftion  of 
himfelf,  he  therefore  became  much  more  folicitous  for 
his  brother’s  prefervation  than  his  own.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  this  man’s  death,  nor  does  Bar¬ 
tholin  even  give  the  date  of  the  year  when  he  faw  him ; 
but  he  prefents  a  figure  of  him,  which  has  been  copied 
into  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1777. 

Ambrofe  Pare  relates  an  inltance  of  a  fimilar  deferip- 
tion,  where  another  man,  with  all  his  parts,  excepting 
the  head,  was  attached  to  an  individual  forty  years  old. 
(Lib.  xxiii.  cap.  3.)  Amatus  Lufitanus  has  an  example 
in  a  well-formed  boy  of  fix  years  old,  from  wliofe  navel 
another  imperfect  being,  without  a  head,  was  fufpended. 
(Curat.  Medicin.  cent.  iii.  hill.  57.)  In  the  lxxixth  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  there  is  an  account  of 
a  handfome  and  well-made  Gentoo  boy,  of  good  fenfe 
and  fagacity,  who  has  a  little  brother  lufpended  by  the 
pubes,  and  confiding  of  pelvis  and  lower  limbs.  He  feels 
perfectly  what  is  done  to  the  brother,  but  cannot  move 
the  legs  and  feet,  which  are  cold. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Feb.  1752,  we  have 
an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  child  (for  children  they 
can  hardly  be  called)  borne  by  the  wife  of  Richard  Tong, 
of  Hebus,  in  the  parifh  of  Middleton,  near  Mancheller, 
in  the  preceding  month.  “  They  are  both  females,  the 
one  perfeCt,  the  other  imperfeCt ;  the  imperfeCt  child  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  cartilago  enfiformi's  of  the  perfeCt  child  by 
a  cartilaginous  fubltance  four  inches  in  circumference. 
Its  body  is  of  a  loft  flefliy  fubftance  with  little  regularity 
of  fliape.  The  right  arm  has  four  fingers,  but  no  thumb; 
the  left  is  much  lhorter,  and  has  only  two  fingers  ;  it  has 
no  head,  neck,  nor  clavicula;  no  refpiration  ;  it  has  no 
vertebra  of  the  back  or  loins;  the  os  facrum  and  os  pubis 
imperfectly  olnfied ;  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  are  the 
moll  perfeCt  parts  about  it,  though  the  legs  have  only 
one  bone  each ;  all  its  joints  are  very  rigid  and  ItifF ;  it 
has  no  anus,  but  pafles  off  its  water  in  the  natural  way ; 
its  fternum  is  very  imperfeCt;  it  is  not  fenfible  of  pain. 
The  perfeCt  child  is  a  fine  one,  and  likely  to  live.”  How 
long  it  did  live,  we  are  not  able  to  inform  our  readers. 
It  was  about  three  weeks  old  when  the  above  account, 
and  the  drawing,  (fee  fig.  9.)  were  taken. 

Thefe.  are  the  moll  detailed  and  authentic  cafes;  re¬ 
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ferences  to  others,  both  in  the  human  fubjeCl  and  in 
animals,  may  be  feen  in  Haller  de  Monftris,  Opera  Mi¬ 
nora  ;  Soemmerring,  Abbildung  und  Befchreibung  eini- 
ger  Miflgeburton,  &c.  folio,  Mentz,  1791  ;  and  Regnault, 
Les  Monftres,  ou  les  ecarts  de  la  nature;  ouvrage  qui 
renferme  toutes  les  monftrofites  que  la  nature  produit 
foit  dans  l’efpece  humaine,  loit  parmi  les  quadrupedes. 
See.  en  planches  coloriees,  folio,  Paris,  1775.  The  two 
former  of  thefe  works  are  replete  with  references. 

We  proceed  to  notice  fiome  of  the  lefs-inconvenient 
kinds  of  monflrofity;  namely,  fuch  as  do  not  materially 
aifeCt  the  life  or  health  of  the  perfons  affeCted,  but  merely 
render  them  remarkable  during  their  lives. 

Deviations  from  the  accultomed  HruClure  of  the  ikin 
are  more  confpicuous  in  the  coloured  than  in  the  white 
races  of  mankind.  One  of  the  moll  flunking  is  the  entire 
abfence  of  colouring  matter,  conllituting  the  Albino, 
which  was  firft  noticed  in  the  Negro:  this  peculiar  for¬ 
mation,  however,  occurs  alfo  in  the  white  races,  and  in 
various  genera  both  of  mammalia  and  birds.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  whitenefs  of 
the  fkin,  but  alfo  for  that  of  the  hair  (feathers  and  fur 
in  animals),  and  rednefs  of  the  eyes.  See  Albino,  vol.  i. 

Individuals  of  the  black  races  are  fometimes  marked 
by  fpots  of  white,  of  various  fizes  and  number,  without 
any  thing  like  difeafe  of  the  Ikin.  This  circumftance  oc¬ 
curs  moll  frequently  in  negroes,  and  generally  begins  in 
early  infancy  5  the  individuals  are  called  fpotted  or  pie¬ 
bald  negroes,  in  French,  negres-pies.  Blumenbach  has 
deferibed  a  man  of  this  kind,  whom  he  faw  in  London  ; 
he  was  fervant  to  the  perfon  who  kept  the  animals  at 
Exeter  Change.  He  was  a  young  man,  perfectly  black, 
excepting  the  umbilical  and  hypogaltric  regions  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  middle  of  the  lower  limbs,  including? 
the  knees  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs, 
which  were  of  a  clear  and  almolt  fnowy  whitenefs,  but 
fpotted  with  black,  like  the  Ikin  of  a  panther.  His  hair 
was  of  two  colours ;  on  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
head,  from  the  vertex  to  the  forehead,  where  it  ended  in 
a  lharp  point,  there  was  a  white  fpot,  with  a  yellower 
tinge  than  thofe  on  the  trunk  and  legs.  The  hair  cover¬ 
ing  this  was  white,  but  refembled  the  reft  in  other  re- 
fpeCls.  On  comparing  the  piClure  of  this  man  with  three 
others  (a  boy  and  two  girls),  he  obferves,  that  the  white 
fpots  occupied  the  abdomen  and  thigh,  never  appearing 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  which  parts,  with  the  groins,  are 
the  firft  to  turn  black  in  the  newly-born  negroes  ;  and 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  white  parts  was  lymme- 
trical.  Both  the  parents  of  this  man,  and  of  the  others, 
of  whom  Blumenbach  had  colleCled  accounts,  were  en¬ 
tirely  black,  fo  that  Buffon’s  conjeClure  of  this  variety 
being  produced  by  the  cohabitation  of  a  negro  with  an 
albinefs  is  groundlefs.  Reprefentations  of  fpotted  negroes 
may  be  feen  in  Blumenbach’s  Abbildungen  Naturhifto- 
rifeher  Gegenftande,  3d  part ;  and  in  Buffon,  Supplement, 
t.  iv.  p.  565.  tab.  2.  See  alfo  Byrd  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xix„ 
p.  781,  for  an  inftance,  in  which  the  fpots  began  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  increafed  in  fize  ;  and  Morgan,  in  Tran- 
faClions  of  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  t.  ii. 

p.  392i  m  . 

In  a  fmall  village  in  Somerfetlhire,  in  the  year  1759,  a. 
girl  was  born  with  the  hair  on  her  head  of  two  remark¬ 
ably  diftinCl  colours  ;  the  right  fide,  from  an  exaCl  paral¬ 
lel  line  which  divided  the  Ikull  into  two  equal  parts,  was 
almoft  black;  but  the  left  fide,  from  the  fame  line,  vvas 
of  a  reddifh  yellow.  As  file  grew  up,  the  dark  hair  be¬ 
came  of  a  jet  black,  exadtly  like  that  of  her  father;  whilft 
the  other  became  of  a  Itrong  carroty  red,  precifely  re- 
fembling  that  of  her  mother;  and,  after  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  the  hair  on  the  privities,  and  under  the  arm-pits, 
as  well  as  on  her  arms  and  legs,  was  diverfified  in  the 
fame  manner.;  that  on  the  right  fide,  all  the  way  down, 
being  black;  whilft  that  on  the  left  was  entirely  red. 
The  young  woman  lived  till  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  reforted  to  as  a  great  curioiity. 

Another? 
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Another  well-known  yet  remarkable  inftance  was  the 
cafe  of  a  man  who  a  few  years  fince  kept  a  public-houfe 
in  Tooley-ftreet,  Southwark.  His  father  was  a  white  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Weft-India  packets;  and  his 
mother  was  a  negro  girl,  whom  he  brought  with  him  to 
London,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  fire  was 
delivered  of  a  fon,  the  whole  right  fide  of  which  was 
white  like  the  father;  but  the  whole  of  the  left  fide  was 
black  like  the  mother.  As  he  grew  up,  this  vifible  dif- 
tinftion  became  more  ftrongly  marked  ;  and,  during  the 
time  he  kept  the  above  public-houfe  in  Tooley-ftreet,  he 
was  reforted  to  by  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  who 
flocked  there  to  fpend  their  mite,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied 
that  fo  great  a  curiofity  really  exifted.  The  whole  of  his 
body  appeared  to  be  interfered  by  an  exa6t  parallel  line. 
The  hair  on  the  right  fide  was  long  and  brown,  like  that 
of  the  father;  and  half  the  free,  neck,  and  body,  on  the 
right  fide,  were  white;  while  the  correfponding  part  on 
the  left  fide  were  black,  like  that  of  the  mother,  with 
half  the  hair  on  the  head  black  and  woolly,  like  that  of  a 
true  negro. 

A  ftill  more  curious  and  ftriking  example  is  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  John  Clark,  of  Prefcot-flreet,  Goodman’s-fields.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Africa,  who,  by  dint  of  good  for¬ 
tune,  had  amaffed  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  and 
fettled  in  London.  He  married  a  healthy  young  woman, 
a  native  of  Devonfhire,  who  had  been  fome  time  his  fer- 
vant.  By  her  he  had  two  Ions  and  three  daughters,  who 
were  mulattoes,  except  the  eldeft  fon,  who  was  the  firft 
born,  and  the  perfon  above  alluded  to.  From  the  head 
to  the  navel,  all  round  his  body,  he  was  remarkably  fair, 
had  a  fine  ikin,  handfome  round  features,  light-brown 
hair,  and  fanguine  complexion,  like  his  mother;  but 
from  the  navel  downwards  he  was  completely  black,  ex- 
adfly  like  the  father.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  married  ; 
and  for  about  three  months  he  had  the  addrefs  to  conceal 
this  deformity  of  colour  from  the  knowledge  of  his  wife, 
by  wearing  fiefh-coloured  filk  drawers  and  ftockings, 
which  he  pretended  were  lined  with  flannel  to  keep  off 
the  rheumatifm.  Such  a  Angularity,  however,  could  not 
be  long  concealed  from  a  wife,  efpecialiy  as  it  mud  have 
been  previoufly  known  to  many  other  perfons.  But  th.e 
diicovery  proved  fatal  to  her — fhe  Ihrieked  out  vehement¬ 
ly,  and  fainted  away:  and  the  fudden  furprife,  added  to 
mortification  and  terror  of  mind,  had  fo  powerful  an  ef¬ 
fect,  that  fhe  died  in  convulfions.  Sibly's  KeyJ.oPh.yfic. 

1  Thofe  fpots,  in  which  the  epidermis  is  perfectly  healthy, 
and  which  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of  the  Ikin  only 
by  their  colour,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  difeafes 
of  the  organ,  where  the  cuticle  becomes  fcaly  or  branny, 
which  are  frequent  in  fome  of  the  black  races.  Nor  are 
they  peculiar  to  the  dark-coloured  races.  Blumenbach 
has  feen  two  infiances  in  Germans,  one  of  a  youth,  and 
the  ether  of  a  man  fixty  years  old.  They  both  had  a 
rather  tawny  (kin,  marked  here  and  there  with  various- 
fized  fpots  of  the  cleareft  white.  They  appeared  firft 
in  the  former  in  infancy,  and  in  the  latter  at  the  age  of 
manhood. 

In  the  Englifh  family  of  the  porcupine-men,  a  very  An¬ 
gular  ftrudture  of  the  (kin  is  obferved.  At  nine  weeks 
after  birth,  this  remarkable  peculiarity  firft  began  to  fhow 
itfelf.  The  (kin  of  the  whole  body,  except  the  head  and 
face,  the  palms  and  foies,  is  covered  by  hard  wart-like 
prominences.  It  w'as  not  eafy  to  think  of  any  fort  of 
(kin,  or  natural  integument,  that  exactly  reiembled  it; 
fome  compared  it  to  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  others  thought 
it  looked  like  feal-lkin  ;  others  like  the  hide  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  or  the  Ikin  about  the  legs  of  the  rhinoceros;  and 
fome  took  it  to  be  like  a  large  wart,  ora  number  of  warts 
uniting  and  overfpreading  the  whole  body.  T  he  briftly 
parts,  which  were  chiefly  about  the  belly  and  flanks, 
looked  and  ruftled  like  the  brillles  or  quills  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog,  (horn  off  within  an  inch  of  the  lkin.  The  perion 
enjoyed  good  health  ;  every  thing  connected  with  his  ex¬ 
cretions  was  natural j  lie  derived  no  inconvenience  from 


the  ftate  of  his  lkin,  except  that  it  would  crack  and  bleed 
after  very  hard  work.  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  424.  with  views  of 
the  ikin.)  In  a  fubfequent  account,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  years,  the  man  is  laid  to  continue  the  fame. 
The  covering  feemed  moft  nearly  to  refemble  an  innu¬ 
merable  company  of  warts,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
a  cylindrical  figure,  riling  to  a  like  height  (an  inch  at 
their  full  fize),  and  growing  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  one 
another;  but  fo  ftiff  and  elaftic,  that,  when  the  hand  is 
drawn  over  them,  they  make  a  ruffling  noife.  They  are 
filed  annually  in  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  young  ones  of  a  paler  brown.  The  perfon  had 
the  fmali-pox,  and  had  been  falivated  twice;  the  tuber¬ 
cles  difappeared  on  thefe  occafions,  but  were  reproduced. 
The  health  continued  good.  He  had  fix  children  with 
the  fame  peculiarity,  beginning,  as  in  himfelf,  about  nine 
weeks  after  birth.  One  only  of  thefe  furvived,  and  was 
eight  years  old  when  the  account  was  written.  Phil L 
Tranf.  xlix.  21.  with  a  figure  of  the  hand;  alio  Edwards's 
Gleanings  of  Nat.  Hi  ft.  vol.  v.  pi.  212. 

There  is  an  inftance  fomewhat  analogous  recorded,  of 
a  man  whofe  ikin  was  covered  in  various  places  with  warts 
of  different  fize  and  form.  See  Hiftoria  Pafhologica  fin- 
gularis  Cutis  turpitudinis,  J.  G.  Rheinhardi  viri  50  anno* 
rum.  Lipf.  1793,  foi. 

The  formation  of  hard  fubftances,  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  horns,  on  the  human  head,  is  not  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence.  Thefe  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  in 
the  fame  point  of  view  with  the  varieties  in  formation  of 
different  parts,  as  they  are  not  originally  formed ;  and 
they  may  be  clafled  rather  with  the  productions  of  difeafe, 
although  they  are  free  from  pain,  and  attended  with  no 
inconvenience  when  undifturbed.  The  term  horn  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  from  their  hardnefs  and  colour;  for  they 
bear  no  refemblance  in  their  development  and  growth 
to  the  parts  of  animals  called  horns.  Yet  productions 
from  the  ikin,  refembling  true  horns,  have  been  feen  in 
animals.  A  iheep,  about  four  years  old,  had  a  large  horn, 
three  feet  long,  growing  on  its  flank.  It  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  bone,  and  appeared  to  be  only  attached  to  the 
external  ikin.  It  dropped  off  in  confequence  of  its  weight 
having  produced  ulceration  in  the  loft  parts  to  which  it 
adhered.  On  examining  it,  there  was  a  fleihy  fubftance, 
feven  inches  long,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  filling  up  the  ca¬ 
vity  on  which  the  horn  had  been  formed.  Phil.  Tranf 
vol.  Ixxxi.  In  the  fame  work,  vol.  xlix.  p.  183,  is  another 
example  of  a  very  regularly-ihaped  horn  of  26lbs.  in 
weight,  growing  from  the  neck  of  a  iheep. 

The  growths,  which  have  been  called  horns,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  iubjeft,  have  taken  place  from  eneyfted  tumours, 
which  have  burft,  and  diicharged  a  thick  gritty  fluid  ; 
the  cyfts  have  then  collapfed,  and  the  new  fubftance  has 
gradually  grown  from  the  bottom.  It  is  at  firft  pliable, 
and  afterwards  .aflume's  nearly  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of 
horn.  The  lining  of  theie  cyfts  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  cuticle,  and  hair  has  fometimes  been  found  among 
their  contents.  The  horn  then  is  limply  a  fecretion  of 
cuticular  fubftance  from  the  furface  of  the  cyft,  becoming 
dry  and  hard  in  confequence  of  its  expofure.  Such  horns 
may  be  produced  in  any  iituation  of  the  body.  In  tire 
cafe  of  a  middle-aged  woman  related  by  Mr.  Home,  a 
moveable  tumour  grew  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  in  the 
courfe  of  four  or  five  years,  to  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg, 
when  it  burft,  and  difeharged  a  thick  gritty  fluid.  A 
fmall  foft  fubftance  of  a  reddiih  colour  was  produced  from 
the  centre  of  the  tumour;  it  increafed  in  length  and 
thickneis,  and  continued  pliable  for  about  three  months, 
when  it  firft  began  to  put  on  a  horny  appearance.  It  at¬ 
tained  the  length  of  five  inches,  being  about  one  inch  in 
circumference  at  the  ends,  and  rather  lefs  in  the  middle. 
It  was  curied,  like  a  ram’s  horn,  and  reiembled  iijnglafs 
in  colour.  Three  others  formed  iucceifively  in  this  indi¬ 
vidual.  Bartholin,  in  his  epiftles,  mentions  a  woman 
who  had  a  tumour  under  the  fcalp,  covering  the  tempo¬ 
ral  mtiicle.  Tllis  gradually  enlarged,  and  a  horn  grew 
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from  it,  which  had  become  12  inches  long  in  the  year 
264 6,  when  he  firft  faw  it.  There  is  a  horny  excrefcence 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  11  inches  long,  and  2-£  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  bafe,  or  thickeft  part,  produced  from 
a  wen  on  the  head;  it  began  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
the  woman’s  age,  and  was  four  years  in  reaching  the 
above-mentioned  fize.  See  Mr.  Home’s  paper  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  quoted  above. 

M.  de  Maupertuis  mentions,  that  there  is  at  Berlin  a 
family  who  have  had  fix  fingers  on  each  hand  for  feveral 
generations.  M.  de  Riville  faw  an  in  fiance  of  this  at 
Malta,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defcription.  M.  Renou, 
furgeon  at  Pommeraye  in  Anjou,  has  publifhed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  families  with  fix  fingers,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  feveral  parilhes  of  the  Lower  Anjou,  and  which 
have  exifted  there  from  time  immemorial.  This  defor¬ 
mity  is  perpetuated  in  thefe  families,  even  when  they  in¬ 
termarry  with  perfons  who  are  free  from  it.  Whether  the 
propagation  of  thefe  fupernumerary  organs,  which  are 
not  only  ufelefs  but  inconvenient  tfnd  even  difagreeable, 
be  owing  to  the  father  or  mother,  their  children  of  both 
fexes.are  fubjedf  to  it  indiferiminately.  A  father  or  mo¬ 
ther  with  fix  fingers  frequently  have  a  part,  and  fome- 
times  the  whole,  of  their  children,  free  from  this  defor¬ 
mity;  but  it  again  makes  its  appearance,  and  in  a  very 
great  degree,  in  the  third  generation.  From  this  it  ap- 

ears,  that  this  fault  in  the  conformation  is  hereditary. 

1.  Reaumur  has  likewife  publifhed  the  hiftory  of  a  family 
in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  the  children  of  which  are  born 
with  fix  fingers  and  fix  toes.  In  the  Journal  de  Phyfique 
for  June  1788,  we  have  an  account  of  a  man  with  feven 
fingers  on  each  hand,  by  baron  Dietrich. 

This  fingular  ftrufture  exifts  in  the  family  of  Zerah 
Colburn,  the  remarkable  American  calculating  boy,  who 
was  exhibited  two  winters  ago  in  London.  (See  the  article 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  314.)  There  are  five  fingers  upon 
each  hand,  and  fix  toes  on  each  foot.  The  fupernume¬ 
rary  finger  is  upon  the  outfide  of  the  little  finger  of  each 
hand,  and  there  is  a  metacarpal  bone  with  all  the  necef- 
fary  appendages  to  it :  the  finger  is  regularly  formed. 
The  fame  remark  applies  to  the  feet.  This  peculiarity 
has  been  propagated  in  the  family  for  at  leaft  four  gene¬ 
rations.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Kendall  had  it ;  the 
married  Mr.  Green,  who  was  naturally  formed  ;  they  had 
eleven  children,  all  of  them  with  five  fingers  and  fix  toes. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  this  marriage  married  David  Col¬ 
burn,  who  was  naturally  formed  ;  they  had  four  children, 
three  with  five  fingers  and  fix  toes  on  each  hand  and  foot, 
one  with  one  hand  and  foot  naturally  formed,  the  others 
with  the  monftrofity.  Abiah  Colburn,  a  fon  by  this  mar¬ 
riage,  having  the  peculiarity,  married  a  woman  naturally 
formed  ;  they  have  eight  children,  three  naturally  formed, 
and  five  with  the  peculiarity;  one  of  thefe  five  is  the  cal¬ 
culating  boy.  Phil.  Tranf.  1814. 

There  is  at  this  time  in  London  a  beggar-boy,  or  match- 
boy,  with  fix  fingers  on  each  hand.  He  appears  about  fix 
years  of  age ;  and  was  feen  by  the  compiler  of  this  article 
at  Shoreditch  in  April  of  the  prefentyear,  1817. 

Among  the  monftrous  produ&ions  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  we  may  rank  thole  individuals  which  ought  only  to 
poffefs  one  lex,  but  in  which  we  obferve  the  union  or  the 
appearance  of  two.  See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.623. 

Several  monftrous  productions  are  to  be  feen  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  at  Chantilly  in  France.  1.  Two  calves  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  body,  with  each  a  feparate  head  and  neck, 
and  four  legs  in  the  whole.  2.  Two  calves  united  only 
by  the  pelvis,  with  only  one  anus  and  one  tail :  the  whole 
fupported  by  fix  legs,  four  before  and  two  behind.  3.  A 
lamb  with  lix  legs,  four  of  which  are  behind.  4.  The 
Ikeleton  of  a  ram,  which  has  likewife  fix  legs.  5.  An  her¬ 
maphrodite  deer.  6.  The  head  of  a  foal,  which  has  only 
one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  7.  Some  leverets 
with  fix  and  eight  legs.  8.  A  puppy,  the  lips  of  which 
are  divided  fourfold.  9.  Some  feetufes  of  a  hog  which 
have  a  kind  of  tube  xipon  their  forehead  one  or  two 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1077. 
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inches  long ;  and  another,  the  hinder  part  of  which  is 
double  in  every  thing.  10.  Two  double  human  foetufes 
joined  by  the  belly,  with  four  arms  and  three  legs.  u. 
A  young  chicken  with  two  bodies  and  one  head.  12.  A 
pigeon  and  a  duck,  each  with  two  bills.  13.  A  duck  with 
two  heads.  14.  A  pigeon  with  four  feet.  15.  A  capon 
with  three  feet;  the  third  being  fixed  to  the  anus.  16. 
Two  heads  of  a  calf  joined  together,  each  of  them  with 
two  ears  :  thefe  two  heads  were  both  fixed  to  one  neck. 
17.  In  the  menagerie,  at  the  lame  place,  there  was  for¬ 
merly  to  be  feen  a  cow  with  five  feet,  the  fifth  of  which  was 
con nedted  with  the  dug.  18.  A  rabbit  without  ears.  19. 
Two  cats,  each  with  two  heads.  20.  Two  leverets  newly 
brought  forth,  well-fhaped  in  the  body  and  legs,  but  con¬ 
nected  together  by  one  head.  21.  Several  eggs,  in  the  figure 
of  which  there  occur  fome  monltrous  appearances  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  deformities,  fufficient  to  fhow  that  they  are 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  form  of  nature. 

There  are  alfo  monftrous  productions  in  the  vegetable 
world  ;  fuch,  e.  gr.  are  what  fome  botanifts  call  mules. 
Florifts  alfo  give  the  denomination  monfters,  or  monftrous 
flowers,  to  thofe  flowers  which  are  not  only  double,  but 
double  podded ;  or  when,  inftead  of  one  flower,  there  are 
two  or  three  rifling  one  above  another  from  a  Angle  ftalk, 
as  in  Fritillaria,  or  crown  imperial. 

Monfters  are  indeed  more  common  and  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  be- 
caufe  the  different  juices  are  more  eafily  deranged  and 
confounded  together.  Leaves  are  often  feen,  from  the 
internal  parts  of  which  other  leaves  fpring  forth  ;  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  flowers  of  the  ranunculus  from 
the  middle  of  which  ifl'ues  a  ftalk  bearing  another  flower. 
M.  Bonnet  informs  us,  that  in  certain  warm  and  rainy 
years  he  has  frequently  met  with  monfters  of  this  kind  in 
rofe-trees.  This  obferver  faw  a  rofe,  from  the  centre  of 
which  iflued  a  fquare  ftalk  of  a  whitifh  colour,  tender,  and 
without  prickles,  which  at  its  top  bore  two  flower- buds 
oppofite  to  each  other,  and  totally  deftitute  of  a  calyx  ;  a 
little  above  the  buds  iflued  a  petal  of  a  very  irregular  ihape. 
Upon  the  prickly  ftalk  which  fupported  the  rofe,  a  leaf 
was  obferved  which  had  the  Ihape  of  a  trefoil,  together 
with  a  broad  flat  pedicle.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  for  1707,  p.  448,  mention  is  made  of  a 
rofe,  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  of  which  iflued  a  rofe- 
brancli  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  furniftied  with  leaves. 
See  the  fame  Memoirs  for  1749,  P-  44-  and  for  1724,  p.  20. 
In  the  Memoirs  for  1775,  a  velT  Angular  inftance  is  men¬ 
tioned  of  a  monftrofity- obferved  by  M.  Duhamel,  in  an 
apple-tree  ingrafted  with  clay.  At  the  place  of  the  in- 
fertion,  there  appeared  a  bud  which  produced  a  ftalk  and 
fome  leaves  ;  the  ftalk  and  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves  were 
of  a  pulpy  fubftance,  and  had  the  moft  perfedt  refemblance, 
both  in  tafte  and  fmell,  to  the  pulp  of  a  green-apple.  M. 
Bonnet,  in  his  Recherches  fur  VvJage  des  feuilles,  men¬ 
tions  likewife  fome  monftrous  productions  which  have 
been  found  in  fruits  with  kernels,  analogous  in  their  na¬ 
ture  to  thofe  which  occur  in  the  flowers  of  the  ranunculus 
and  of  the  rofe-tree.  He  faw  a  pear,  from  the  eye  of 
which  iflued  a  tuft  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  leaves,  very 
well  fhaped,  and  many  of  them  of  the  natural  fize  ;  another 
pear  which  gave  rife  to  a  ligneous  and  knotty  ftalk,  on 
which  grew  another  pear  fomewhat  larger  than  the  firft. 
A  Lilium  album  was  obferved  fome  years  ago  at  Breflaw, 
which  bore  on  its  top  a  bundle  of  flowers,  coniifting  of 
102  lilies  all  of  the  common  ftiape.  M.  Reynier  has  men¬ 
tioned  fome  individuals  monftrous  with  refpedt  to  the 
flower,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  for  Nov.  1785.  He 
likewife  mentions  a  monftrous  tulip,  juniper-berries  with 
horns,  a  balfamine  with  three  fpurs,  See. 

Caujes  of  Monjlrojity. — Phyficians  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
lieved,  and  mankind  in  general  are  Hill  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  mind  of  the  mother  exerts  a  very  potent  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  child  ;  and  that  her  imagination, 
or  fome  peculiar  mental  ftate,  is  capable  of  producing  even 
very  fignal  deviations  from  the  accuftomed  formation, 
8  &  aftejr 
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after  the  natural  developement  and  growth  have  been 
very  confiderably  advanced.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  a 
fudden  fright  will  caufe  a  refemblance  to  the  animal  or 
object  producing  it ;  and  that  a  violent  defire  or  longing 
for  any  thing,  particularly  if  it  be  not  gratified,  will  caule 
a  refemblance  of  the  thing  to  be  marked  on  fome  part  of 
the  child’s  body.  The  names  given  to  the  marks,  fome- 
tim.es  obferved  in  newly-born  children,  fhow  how  gene¬ 
rally  the  opinion  has  prevailed  ;  viz.  nccvi  matcrni,  in  Latin  ; 
vmttermahl,  or  mntterjiecken  (mother’s  fpots),  in  German  ; 
cnvie  (longing),  in  French.  Matrons  and  nurfes,  the  he¬ 
reditary  prieftelfes  of  Venus  and  Lucina,  and  the  great  au¬ 
thorities,  to  the  uninitiated,  on  all  the  myfteries  of  gene¬ 
ration,  often  contrive  to  keep  a  mother,  doubly  anxious 
for  lierfelf  and  her  offspring,  in  a  Hate  of  alarm  through¬ 
out  her  pregnancy,  left  the  fight  of  fomething  frightful 
or  difgufting,  the  longing  after  fome  objeft,  &c.  ftiould 
convert  the  child  in  he/  womb  into  a  monfter. 

In  the  firft  place,  monftrous  produftions  are  often 
brought  forth,  when  the  mother  has  been  confcious  of  no 
caufe  during  her  pregnancy  that  could  be  thought  likely 
to  produce  them.  The  ftrong  defire,  common  indeed  to 
both  fexes,  of  being  thought  capable  of  executing  the  ge¬ 
nerative  fun  ft  ions  perfectly,  and  the  uneafinefs  accompa- 
nying  any  fuppofed  failure,  induce  midwives,  where  a 
monfter  is  brought  forth,  to  conceal  it  from  the  mother’s 
knowledge,  which,  as  they  generally  die  foon  afterbirth,  is 
eafilydone.  If,  however,  the  ftiould  learn  the  occurrence, 
fhe  recals  to  her  recolleftion  whatever  has  happened  in 
her  pregnancy  ;  and  can  hardly  be  at  a  lofsfor  fome  long¬ 
ing,  or  averfion,  or  fright,  to  which  fire  refers  what  might 
otherwife  bring  into  queftion  her  fitnefs  for  thele  im¬ 
portant  funftions.  How  are  the  nsevi,  and  other  unna¬ 
tural  formations,  to  be  accounted  for,  when  no  mental 
caufe  is  remembered,  or  when,  the  monftrofity  not  being 
known  to  the  mother,  lhe  never  mentions  any  fuch  oc¬ 
currence  ? 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds,  and  of  the  anato¬ 
mical  ftrufture,  of  monfters,  affords  very  ftrong,  and  in¬ 
deed  incontrovertible,  proofs  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  notions.  The  moft  zealous  advocates  of  the  opinion, 
which  indeed  only  makes  the  matter  more  obfeure,  will 
hardly  contend  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  can 
annihilate  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  head,  and  adapt 
to  it  an  exaftly  correfponding  piece  of  another  head,  re- 
fembling  it  fo  exaftly  in  fize,  form,  features,  &c.  If  it 
ihould  not  be  difficult  enough  to  account  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  fymmetrical  double  head,  a  harder  tafk  re¬ 
mains;  viz.  to  explain  how  the  imagination  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  changes  nearly  half  the  body  ;  for  the  vertebral  co¬ 
lumn  may  be  double,  the  breaft  confequently  broader,  & c. 
in  fuch  an  example.  We  fliall  again  afk  how  longing  or 
fright  can  difpofe  of  the  brain,  membranes,  fkull,  fcalp, 
&c.  as  in  the  acephali  ?  How  it  can  ftop  up  the  anus  ?  or 
deftroy  the  fore-arm  and  place  the  fingers  at  the  top  of 
the  arm  ?  or  annihilate  the  nofe;  and  bring  together  and 
confound  in  one  the  two  eyes  ?  Do  pigs,  horfes,  hares, 
&c.  long  ?  are  pigeons  and  fowls  given  to  thefe  fancies  ? 
or  does  the  fame  efi'eft  arife  from  one  caufe  in  men,  and 
from  another  in  animals  ?  How  does  the  explanation  ap¬ 
ply  to  trees,  and  other  vegetables,  in  which  monftrous 
produftions  are  lo  common  ? 

That  the  vulgar,  who  know  only  the  furface  of  things, 
and  are  contented  with  the  moft  diftant  refemblances  and. 
the  loofeft  analogies,  ftiould  aferibe  the  hare-lip  to  the 
light  of  a  hare,  is  not  very  ftrange;  but  we  ftiould  hardly 
believe,  if  it  were  not  before  our  eyes  in  print,  that  Heifter 
(Obferv.  Med:  Mifcellan.  obf.  14.)  deferibes  an  acephalous 
feetus  with  divided  lip  as  the  refult  of  fuch  a  caufe.  The 
mother  of  a  fiinilar  child  defcribed  by  Sandifort  aferibed 
the  deformity  to  a  fright  caufed  by  a  monkey.  Now  what 
refemblance  is  there  between  a  hare  or  a  monkey  and  fuch 
a  child  ?  What  between  a  hare  and  a  monkey  ?  All 
the  monfters  of  this  defeription  are  remarkably  alike  ;  in 
our  judgment  they  do  not  bear  the  moft  remote  refem¬ 


blance,  either  to  a  monkey  or  a  hare;  and  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  they  have  gained  the  common  name 
in  Germany  of  cat’s-heads.  If  we  go  back  into  times  a 
little  more  remote,  as  1670,  we  fhall  meet  with  children 
refembling  devils.  Kerkring  (Spicileg.  Anat.  obf.  23.) 
gives  us  a  figure,  with  the  following  infeription  :  “  Mon- 
'  l’crum  cacodamionis  pifturae,  quam  humanse  figurse,  fimi- 
lius.”  The  fingers  in  the  engraving  have  fomething  of 
the  charafter  of  claws  ;  and  the  mother  fancied  that  fhe 
had  had  intercourfe  with  evil  fpirits.  The  goftlps  thought 
the  child  like  an  imp  ;  and  Kerkring  found  it  in  no  re- 
fpeft  like  a  human  being,  but  rather  like  an  ugly  monkey. 
Is  it  not  very  clear  that  the  imagination  is  much  more 
powerfully  at  work  in  thefe  good  people  than  in  the  poor 
mothers  ?  Devils,  apes,  hares,  and  cats,  are  all  alike  to 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  contend  againft  fuch  adverfaries  : 
if  they  are  driven  from  their  monkeys  and  hares,  they 
conjure  up  the  phantoms  of  their  brains,  and  array  againft 
us  imps,  blue  devils,  and  old  nick  liimfelf. 

In  cafes  of  hare-lip,  the  parts  do  not  referable  the  fnout 
of  a  hare,  but  are  formed  in  quite  an  oppoiite  way.  The 
upper  jaw-bones  are  drawn  apart,  and  the  face  confe¬ 
quently  more  than  ufually  broad,  inftead  of  being  narrow 
and  Handing  forwards,  as  in  the  hare.  The  lip  of  the 
hare  is  not  fiffured,but  merely  notched,  and  covered  with 
long  ftiff  briftles.  The  fiffure  of  the  lip  is  often  the  fmalleft 
part  of  the  deformity  in  the  human  fubjeft :  there  is  a 
divifion  through  the  whole  of  the  bony  and  foft  palate, 
to  which  a  hare’s  head  has  nothing  analogous.  The  pro¬ 
duftions  of  the  (kin,  which  are  compared  to  ftrawberries, 
mulberries,  rafpberries,  & c.  are  fo  obvioufly  unlike  thole 
objefts,  that  it.  would  be  a  wafte  of  time  to  fay  any  thing 
on  the  fubjeft.  Let  it  be  obferved,  too,  that  hare-lips 
and  other  monftrous  produftions  are  feen  in  countries, 
where  there  are  no  hares,  no  rafpberries,  cherries,  See.  to 
caufe  them. 

Women  generally  refer  to  frights,  longings,  or  other 
mental  impreffions,  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  ;  at 
earlier  periods  they  do  not  feel  the  fear  of  fuch  occur¬ 
rences.  This  makes  the  thing  ftill  more  abfurd.  If  we 
are  told  that  a.  full-grown  feetus,  almoft  ripe  for  parturi¬ 
tion,  can  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  an  arm  ora  leg  by  the 
imagination  of  the  woman  influenced  by  fome  fnocking 
fight,  we  ftiould  be  inclined  to  afk  what  becomes  of  the 
diflevered  limb  ?  is  it  abforbed  ;  for  no  accoucheur  has 
ever,  we  believe,  formed  fuch  an  article  in  his  praftice. 
The  time  for  the  imagination  to  work  can  be  only  that 
pointed  out  in  Gen.  xxx.  37-41.  See  alfo  the  article 
Conception,  vol.  v.  p.  11.  We  know  that  monftrous 
feetufes  are  met  with  from  the  very  firft  recognizable  ex- 
iftence  of  the  child  ;  and,  after  that,  the  child  partici¬ 
pates  but  little  in  the  bodily  aft’eftions  of  the  mother,  and 
apparently  is  uninjured  in  many  very  ferious  and  exten- 
five  diforders ;  at  leaft  ftrong  and  well-formed  children 
are  brought  forth  by  mothers,  after  going  through  fuch 
difeafes.  Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  fight  of  an 
animal,  or  the  mere  wifh  for  an  article  of  food,  ftiould 
have  effefts  which  the  much  more  ferious  caufes  do  not 
produce.  We  know  that,  if  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  limb 
broken  or  amputated,  lhe  will  nevsrthelefs  produce  an 
entire  child  ;  yet  we  are  gravely  told  that,  if  lhe  fees  fuch 
things  in  another,  her  child  will  fuff'er. 

But  it  is  endlefs  to  purfue  further  a  queftion,  on  which 
all  rational  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  circumftances 
are  already  unanimous ;  to  explain  that  there  is  not  a  fin- 
gle  faft  even  approaching  to  a  proof,  that  the  mother’s, 
imagination  ever"  had  any  eft'eft  on  the  form  of  any  child  ; 
that  none  of  the  numerous  monfters  referable,  in  any  ef- 
fential  charafter,  the  objefts  to  which  they  are  compared, 
and  moft  of  thernffis  the  brainlefs  and  thofe  without  hearts, 
the  double  foctules,thofe  with  redundant  parts,  as  the  two- 
headed,  See.  correfpond  to  no  archetype  in  nature  ;  and 
that,  when  difleftion  is  employed,  unufual  arrangements 
of  important  organs,  like  nothing  elfe  in  heaven  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  are  found  in  abundance.  This  belief 
a  hi 
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in  the  power  of  imagination,  like  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
which  in  truth  differs  greatly  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  heads.  We  know  that  many  enlightened  wo¬ 
men  are  fully  convinced  of  its  abfurdity,  while  J'ui-diJcvni 
philofophers  are  ftill  found  to  fupport  it. 

The  production  of  monffers  has  been  explained  mecha¬ 
nically  by  fome  phyficians :  they  have  fuppofed  that  defi¬ 
cient  parts  are  deftroyed  by  external  preflure  or  violence; 
that  fuperfiucus  parts  are  remains  of  another  foetus  be¬ 
coming  adherent  to  a  perfect  one,  and  that  compound 
fcetufes  are  made  of  two  growing  together.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  gratuitous  hypothefis,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  animal  economy.  By  what 
fads  are  wejuftified  in  believing,  that  the  ribs  of  two  fce¬ 
tufes,  and  the  clavicles,  can  detach  themfelves  from  their 
refpeCtive  fterna,  and  become  fixed,  each  to  the  ffernuin 
of  the  other,  as  in  the  Ikeleton  of  the  double  fcetufes  ? 
that  two  perfeCt  hearts,  if  the  cheft  could  be  thus  meta- 
morphofed,  could  be  united  with  one  auricle  only,  and 
with  two  ventricles,  of  which  each  produces  a  pulmonary 
artery  and  an  aorta  ?  that  a  new  communicating  channel 
fhouid  be  formed  between  the  two  aortas,  as  in  the  double¬ 
bodied  pig  already  defcribed  ?  If  we  could  believe  all 
thefe  wonders,  it  would  not  be  fufficient ;  for  monftrofi- 
ties  occur,  when  there  has  been  no  violence  inflicted  du¬ 
ring  pregnancy.  We  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that 
Haller,  who  fhows  how  inadequate  this  explanation  is  to 
the  folution  of  the  phenomena  in  moll  of  the  monflrous 
births,  fliould  admit  it  in  any  kinds.  Yet  he  confiders  it 
as  perfectly  applicable  to  molt  of  the  unnatural  pofitions 
of  parts  ;  to  lome  unnatural  formations  ;  to  the  abfence 
and  dlvifion  of  organs,  and  to  fome  cafes  of  preternatural 
unions.  He  refers  the  hare-lip  to  a  want  of  the  cellular 
Arbltance  that  fliould  unite  the  fuperior  maxillary  bones, 
and  conceives  that  the  parting  of  the  bones  lacerates  the 
lip.  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  13.)  He  afcribes  the  appearances  in  the 
acephali  to  accidents  duringutero-geftation  deltroying  the 
brain  and  its  cafe.  The  refpeCt  due  to  the  name  of  Haller, 
a  name  fo  dear  to  all  who  interelt  themfelves  in  phyfiolo- 
gical  purfuits,  leads  us  to  bellow  on  thefe  opinions  a  de¬ 
gree  of  notice  which  they  would  not  otherwife  gain  from 
us.  Let  us  allow,  what  is  not  fupported  by  a  ihadow  of 
proof,  that  a  force  can  be  applied  to  the  child  in  utero, 
capable  of  caufing  this  extenfive  deftruCtion  ;  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  head  fliould  be  deffroyed-in  all  cafes  juft 
fo  far  as  the  orbits  ?  It  muff  either  take  place  luddenly  or 
gradually.  The  former  cannot  be  the  cafe,  for  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  could  not  be  annihilated  without  kill¬ 
ing  the  child  :  moreover,  in  the  frequency  of  thefe  cafes 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  head  is  never  found  in  this 
bruifed  condition?  If  it  be  the  confequence  of  gradual 
preflure,  how  furprifing  it  is  that  the  deltrubtion  fliould 
always  be  found  precifely  at  the  fame  point,  that  no  fpe- 
cimens  of  an  earlier  or  later  llage  fliould  ever  have  been 
met  with.  How  is  the  prefence  of  the  hair  at  the  edge  of 
the  integuments,  where  it  does  not  exilt  naturally,  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Why  are  females  fo  much  oftener  the 
lubje&s  of  fuch  accidents  than  males  ?  Why  do  not 
other  parts  fuffer  in  the  fame  way,  fince  the  brain  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  bony  cafe  at  an  early  period,  while  the  bones 
in  other  parts  are  internal  ?  How  does  external  force 
deftroy  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  vertebras  through  the 
integuments  in  the  fpina  bifida  ? 

The  function  of  generation  is  not  more  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  dilturbing  caufes  than  any  other  in  the 
animal  economy.  Any  violent  and  fudden  imprefiion  in¬ 
terrupts  it  at  once  by  caufing  abortion ;  but  minor  caufes, 
although  their  effeCts  are  not  feen,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
inoperative.  Particular  bodily  formations,  particular  men¬ 
tal  characters,  and  difpolitions  to  certain  difeafes,  &c.  &c. 
are  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring.  Indeed,  how  can  we  ex- 
peCt,  that,  when  all  the  reft  of  the  being  is  artificial  and 
vitiated,  this  one  part  fliould  be  undifturbed  ?  We  aferibe 
then  the  aberrations  from  the  ufuai  form  and  ftructure  of 
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the  body,  which  produce  monfters,  to  an  Irregular  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  concerned  in  generation  ;  and  place 
them  on  a  level,  with  refpeCt  to  their  caufe,  with  un¬ 
healthy  executions  of  the  nutritive,  fecretory,  or  exhalant, 
functions.  We  only  mean,  by  thefe  obfervations,  to  refer 
the  aberrations  of  the  formative  procefs  to  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  principles  as  the  other  deviations  from  the  healthy 
execution  of  functions  ;  and  to  proteft  againft  the  confi- 
dering  them  as  forming  a  peculiar  cafe  out  of  the  common 
rules  applying  to  organifed  beings.  Lawrence  in  Med „ 
Cliirurg.  Trail)',  vol.  v. 

Monster,  inlaw,  is  one  that  hath  not  human  fhape, 
and  yet  is  born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  fuch  may  not 
purchafe  or  retain  lands ;  but  a  perfon  may  be  an  heir  to 
an  anceftor’s  land,  though  he  have  fome  deformity  in  any 
part  of  his  body.  Co.  Lift.  7,  8.  If  there  appears  no  other 
heir  than  fuch  a  prodigious  birth,  the  land  fliall  efeheat 
to  the  lord. 

To  MON'STER,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  the  common  order 
of  things.  Not  in  life : 

Her  offence 

Muff  be  of  fuch  unnatural  degree, 

That  monjlers  it.  Shaliefpeare's  King  Lear. 

I  had  rather  have  one  fcratch  my  head  i’  th’  fun, 

When  the  alarum  were  ftruck,  than  idly  lit 

To  hear  my  nothings  monfier'd.  Shaliefpeare's  Coriolanus. 

MON'STER,  a  town  of  Holland  :  eight  miles  weft  of 
Delft. 

MONSTE'RAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

MONSTI'ER,  or  Moustier,  a  town  of  Savoy,  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Ifere  and  Doiron.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Forum  Claudij ;  in  the  fucceeding  ages  Monafterium 
Centronnm,  and  then  Tarentaife,  which  it  loft  for  Monftiers, 
or  Monftiers,  from  a  monaftery  founded  here.  It  is  the 
fee  of  the  archbilhop  of  Tarentaife.  The  town  is  now 
fmall,  and  without  walls.  Belides  the  metropolitan,  it 
has  two  parilh-churches,  and  feveral  religious  lioufes. 
The  accefs  to  the  town  is  extremely  difficult,  by  defiles, 
on  the  fides  of  torrents  and  precipices.  Near  the  town, 
between  the  river  Here  and  the  brook  Doiron,  is  a  confi- 
derable  fait- work.  They  take  the  liquor  from  a  fpring  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  being  boiled,  produces  good 
fait ;  they  dig  fait  likewife  from  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains.  Monftier  was  anciently  feudatory  to  the  kings  of 
Burgundy,  but,  after  the  Saracens  had  been  driven  out, 
and  a  certain  tyrant  been  compelled  to  depart  from  the 
caftle  of  Brian$on,  the  princes  of  Savoy  became  lords  of 
Tarentaife.  It  is  twenty- feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Chambery,  and  forty-five  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Geneva. 
Lat.45.  28.  N.  Ion.  6.  22.  E. 

MONSTI'ER  en  DE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Marne  :  twelve  miles  of  St.  Dizier. 

MON'STRANT,  adj.  [from  monftro,  Lat.  to  Ihow.] 
Showing ;  declaring.  Scott. 

MON'STRE, ./.'  An  example;  a  pattern.  Chaucer. 

To  MON'STRE,  v.a.  To  fnow.  Chaucer. 

MONSTRELET'  (Er.guerrand  de),  an  old  French 
chronicler,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Cambray, 
of  which  city  he  died  governor  in  1453.  He  left  a  hif- 
tory,  in  French,  of  his  own  times,  commencing  with  the 
year  1400,  and  carried  down  to  1467  ;  the  laft  fifteen  years 
being  added  by  another  hand.  It  was  printed  under  the 
title  of  “  Chronique  d’Enguerrand  de  Monftrelet,  Gen- 
tilhomme,  jaedis  demeurant  a  Cambrai  en  Cambreiis  5” 
and  the  belt  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1572,  2  vols.  folio. 
This  work  gives  a  faithful  but  prolix  narrative  of  tiie 
wars  between  the  houlesof  Orleans  and  Burgundy ;  of  the 
capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the  Engiifh,  and  their 
expulfion  ;  and  of  al^  the  memorable  events  in  France 
and  other  countries  during  that  period.  It  fills  the  fpace 
between  the  hiftories  of  Froiffart  and  Comines;  and  is 
reckoned  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  original  documents  which  it  contains.  Moreri. 

MONSTRIF'EROUS* 
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MONSTRIFTROUS,  ajj.  [from  the  Lat.  monjlrum, 
and  fc.ro,  to  bear.]  Producing  monfters.  Scott. 

MONSTRIKTCABLE,  adj.  Monftrous,  made  mon- 
ftrous.  Scott. 

MONSTROSITY,  or  Monstruos'ity,  f.  The  Rate 
of  being  monftrous,  or  out  of  the  common  order  of  the 
univerie. — This  is  the  moiflruofity  in  love,  that  the  will 
js  infinite,  and  the  execution  confin’d.  Shakefpeure' s  Tr. 
imd  Crcff. — We  read  of  monftrous  births,  but  we  often 
fee  a  greater  monjh'ofity  in  educations  :  thus,  when  a  fa¬ 
ther  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a  beaft.  South's 
Sermons. — By  the  law,  monftrofity  could  not  incapacitate 
from  marriage  ;  witnefs  the  cafe  of  hermaphrodites.  Ar- 
liutliuot  and  Pope. 

MON'STROUS,  adj.  Deviating  from  the  Rated  order 
of  nature. — Every  thing  that  exifts  has  its  particular  con- 
ftitution  ;  and  yet  fome  monftrous  productions  have  iew.of 
thofe  qualities  which  accompany  the  effence  of  that  fpecies 
from  whence  they  derive  their  originals.  Lockc. 

Nature,  there  perverfe, 

Brought  forth  all  monjlrous,  all  prodigious,  things. 

Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

Strange ;  wonderful.  Generally  with  fome  degree  of 
diflike. — O  mmiftrons  !  but  one  halfpenny-worth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack.  Shakefpcare. 

Is  it  not  monftrous  that  this  player  here 
But  in  a  fidbion,  in  a  dream  of  pafiion, 

Could  force  his  foul  fo  unto  his  conceit, 

That,  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage  wan’d  ?  Shahefp. 

Irregular ;  enormous  : 

No  monjlrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length,  appear  ; 

The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

Shocking ;  hateful. — This  was  an  invention  given  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  to  fave  the  monjlrous  fcorn  their  nation  re¬ 
ceived.  Baco7i. — Full  of  monfters  : 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Vifit’ft  the  bottom  of  the  monjlrous  world.  Milton  Lycidas . 

MON'STROUS,  adv.  Exceedingly;  very  much.  A  cant 
term. — Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  fubftance,  there  refiding  a  fair  cloud  in  the 
bottom,  and  a  inonjlrous  thick  oil  on  the  top.  Bacon. — She 
was  eafily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  tnonjlrous  hard  to  be 
pleafed  again.  L' Ffh'ange. 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  ftill  a  gibe  in  ftore. 

And  will  be  inonjh-ous  witty  on  the  poor.  Dryden's  Juv. 

MON'STROUSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  order  of  nature  ;  ftiockingly  ;  terribly  ;  horribly, 
i — Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  liis  youth,  but  fuperla- 
tively  and  morfiroujhy  fo  i  n  his  old  age.  South's  Sermons. 
— T o  a  great  or  enormous  degree : 

Thefe  truths  with  his  example  you  difprove, 

Who  with  his  wife  is  movjlroufy  in  love.  Dryden. 

MON'STROUSNESS,  f.  Enormity;  irregular  nature  or 
behaviour.— Oh !  how  I  hate  the  7no7ftrouJ'neJ's  of  time ! 
JB.  JonJbn's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

See  the  monfir  onjncfs  of  man, 

When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  ffiape  !  Shaktfpeare. 

MONSUZAI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube  :  nine  miles  north  of  Troyes. 

MONT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segcftan  : 
ninety  miles  north-weft  of  Zareng. 

MONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Bourbon  Lancy. 

MONT  (Henry  du),  a  voluminous  ecclefiaftical  com- 
poferof  mufic,  and  maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  king  of 
France,  was  born  at  Liege  in  1610.  He  publiflied  at  Paris 
in  1651,  Cantica  facra  ;  in  1681,  Motets  in  four  parts,  5 
yols.  and,  in  1686,  other  Motets  for  the  chapelle  royale, 
in  16  vols.  Du  Mont  was  a  great  organ-player,  and  the 
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firft,  fays  M.  Laborde,  who  introduced  the  haffe  continue, 
or  thorough-bale,  into  France.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

MONT  d’ASTARAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Gers  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Mirande,  and  fix  fouth  of  Maffeube. 

MONT  BENOI'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Doubs  :  feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  P011- 
tarlier,  and  thirteen  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ornans. 

MONT  BLAN'C,  a  mountain  of  Swifferland,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  higheft  in  Europe.  See  Blanc,  vol.  iii.-  p.  88,  9. 
Savoy  was,  during  its  union  with  France,  called  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  but  of  this  whole  department, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Mont  Tonnerre  and  Mont  Terrible, 
France  was  deprived  at  the  peace  of  1815. 

MONT  BLANC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Tarragon.  Lat.  41. 20.  N. 
Ion.  1.  5.  E. 

MONT  BUE'T,  a  mountain  of  Swifferland,  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lea. 

MONT  CAVI'TA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba  : 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

MONT  DAUPHIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Higher  Alps,  fituated  on  a  rock,  almoft  lur- 
rounded  by  the  Here.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  governor, 
and  a  garrifon.  It  is  fifteen  miles  louth  of  Briangon,  and 
three  north  of  Embrun. 

MONT  FAU'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nyevre :  eleven  miles  north  of  Chateau 
Chinon. 

MONT  GENE'VRE,  a  mountain  between  France  and 
Savoy.  ■“ 

MONT  JAVOU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oife  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chaumont. 

MO'NT-JOIE,  f.  [Fr.  the  mount  of  joy,  or  of  vidlory.] 
A  heap  of  ftones  piled  up  by  a  French  army  formerly,  in 
token  of  a  vidtory  gained  near  the  fpot.  According  to 
Bailey,  is  alfo  a  name  by  which  Frenchmen  call  heaps  of 
ftones  laid  together  by  pilgrims,  in  which  they  flick  croffes 
when  they  are  come  within  view  of  the  end  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  hence  thofe  betwixt  St.  Denis  and  Paris,  are 
called  St.  Dennis’s  Mont-joyes. 

Mont-joie  Sain  r  Denis,  was  alfo  afort  of  war-whoop, 
which  was  pradlifed  during  the  reigns  of  the  firft  kings  of 
France.  A  French  writer  obferves,  that  fo  many  tradi¬ 
tions  and  accounts  have  been  given  of  its  origin,  and  thofe 
fo  contradidlory  among  them  [elves,  that  the  leaft  faid  is 
the  bell.  This  cry  or  war-whoop  was  adopted  under 
Louis-le-Gros,  and  was  wholly  laid  afide  under  Henry  IV. 
See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  409. 

MONT  LO'IS,  or  Mont  Lou'is,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire.  It  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Loire  and  the  Cher  :  nine  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Tours. 

MONT  LOUTS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees  ;  built  in  the  year  1681,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  ftrongly 
fortified  with  a  citadel,  arfenal,  magazines,  &c.  It  is  fif¬ 
teen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Prades,  and  eleven  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Puycerda. 

MONT  MARSAN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  founded 
in  the  year  1120.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants: 
fifty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Bayonne,  and  fifty-fix  fouth 
of  Bourdeaux.  Lat.  43.  53.  N.  lon.o.  26.  E. 

MONT  MORILLO'N,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  on 
the  Gartempe.  It  contains  about  2000  inhabitants : 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Poitiers,  and  twenty-fix 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chatellerault.  Lat. 46.26, N.  lon.o. 
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MONT  d’O'R,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  about  1030  toifes  above  the 
level  of  the  earth,  abounding  in  curious  plants  and  mi¬ 
neral  lprings. 
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MONT  RABI'DA,  a  mountain  of  Portugal,  near  the 
<ea-coaft,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  and  Setuval. 

MONT  REV'EL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aiii  :  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bourg  en 
Breffe,  and  nine  fouth-eaft  of  Pont  de  Vaux.  Lat.  46. 20.  S. 
Ion.  5.  1 3.  E. 

MONT  REUILLO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nyevre  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Chateau 
Chinon. 

MONT  ROTIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Lyons, 
slid  fifteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Villefranche. 

MONT  St.  BER'NARD.  See  St.  Bernard. 

MONT  St.  ELOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of 
Arras. 

MONT  St.  JEAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cote  d'Or  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Semur  en 
Auxois,  and  twelve  north-north-weft  of  Arnay  le  Due. 

MONT  St.  MICHEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Channel,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea,' 
with  a  caftle,  fituated  on  a  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  in  the  midft  of  a  fandy  plain,  which  is 
covered  by  the  fea  twice  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the 
lands,  being  drifted  by  the  waves,  form  dangerous  hol¬ 
lows,  fo  that  travellers  are  obliged  to  employ  guides,  who 
found  almoft  every  ftep  they  go.  Before  the  revolution, 
this  caftle  was  a  BenediCtine  monaftery,  the  prior  of  which 
was  governor  of  the  town  ;  and  ftood  a  fiege  againft  the 
Proteftants,  affifted  by  the  Engliflr,  in  the  religious  war. 
This  houfe  alfo  gave  name  to  an  order  of  knights,  founded 
by  Louis  XI.  See  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  814.  This 
town  is  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Avranches,  and  fix  north 
of  Pontorfon.  Lat.  46.  36.  N.  Ion.  1.27.  W. 

MONT  St.  PE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Adfne  :  four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  fix  weft  of  Dormans. 

MONT  St.  SULPI'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Yonne  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Flo- 
rentin. 

MONT  St.  VINCEN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Charolles,  and  twenty-five  north-weft  of 
Macon. 

MONT  SALOY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal :  eleven  miles  fouth-lbuth-weft  of  Mur  de 
Barres,  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Aurillac. 

MONT  SAUGEO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Langres. 

MONT  SENT,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
mod  lofty  in  Catalonia,  always  covered  with  fnow:  fouth 
of  Vique. 

MONT  SEVEROU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ifere  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienne. 

MONT  sous  VAUDERY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura:  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dole, 
and  feven  north-weft  of  Arbois. 

MONTABAU'R,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Naflau.  In  the  bailiwic,  which  is  extenfive,  fome 
fdver-mines  are  found  :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Coblentz,  and 
feven  north  of  Naflau. 

MON'TACUTE,  a  village  near  Yeovil  in  Somerfetfliire, 
fo  called  from  a  high  mount  in  the  fliape  of  a  fugar-loaf,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  is  fituated.  This  is  a  place  of  great 
.antiquity.  Upon  the  top  of  the  mount,  earl  Moreton, 
brother  to  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  caftle  ;  and  at 
its  foot  Henry  II.  built  and  endowed  a  monaftery.  It 
formerly  fent  members  to  parliament,  and  had  a  market ; 
and  its  fair  at  prefent  is  kept  on  the  Wednefday  fucceed- 
ing  the  6th  of  May,  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  is  faid  to 
haye  given  name  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague,  or 
Montacute.  Little  remains  now  of  this  place,  but  a  very 
large  old  edifice,  the  feat  of  the  Philips’s  family  ;  which  is 
much  admired  for  its  fize,  uniformity,  and  priftine  prefer- 
ration.  It  was  built  by  fir  Edward  Philips,  mafter  of  the 
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rolls,  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  firfl 
parliament  of  James  I.  and  has  remained  ever  fince  in  pof- 
feflion  of  his  defcendants,  who  have  often  reprefented  this 
county  in  parliament. 

MONTAFI'A,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tanaro  :  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Afti,  and  nine 
eaft- north -eaft  of  Chieri. 

MONTAGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Nerac,  and  feven  fouth-weft  of  Agen. 

MONTAGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault :  three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pezenas, 
and  twenty-one  weft-fouth-weft  of  Montpellier. 

MONTAGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Mou- 
flanquin. 

MONTAGNAC'  la  CREM'PSB,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne:  nine  miles  north  of 
Bergerac. 

MONTAGNA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Padua,  and  thirteen  north- 
weft  of  Rovigo.  Lat.  45.  14.  W.  lon.'i  1.  31.  E. 

MONTAGNA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Modena. 

MONTAGNA'NA  (Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Padua, 
was  a  diftinguifhed  profeflor  of  medicine  in  the  univerftty 
of  that  city,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  of  the  fame  name,  who  held  a 
lUll  higher  reputation  as  a  fcholar,  though  he  was  lefs  dif- 
tinguilhed  as  a  practical  phyfician.  The  latter  left  Padua, 
and  took  up  his  refidence  in  Venice,  in  the  year  ij°8, 
where  he  praCliled  his  profeflion  until  his  death,  in  1525. 
The  firft  Montagnana  left  a  collection  of  opulcula,  which 
were  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  1497,  and  afterwards  fre¬ 
quently  republithed,  with  the  title  of  “  SeleCtiorum 
Operum,  & c.  Liber  unus  et  alter.”  And  the  fecond 
publiflied,  1.  Refponfa  reparandae  confervandseque  fa- 
nitati  feitu  dignilfima.  2.  De  Peftilentia,  ad  Adrianuin 
Pont.  Max. 

But  the  family  of  Montagnana  produced  feveral  me¬ 
dical  and  furgical  profeflors  for  two  or  three  fucceflive 
generations;  the  fon  and  two  grandfons  of  the  fecond 
Bartholomew  having  taught  thefe  fciences,  and  publilhed 
each  one  or  two  works  of  fome  note.  A  trait  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  the  fon,  “  De  Morbo  Gallico,”  is  printed  in  the 
Venice  collection  upon  that  fubjeCt.  The  grandfons, 
Marc  Anthony  and  Peter,  who  were  fucceftively  profef- 
fors  of  furgery  at  Padua,  publiflied,  the  one  a  treatife, 
“  De  Herpete,  Phagedasna,  Gangrasna,  Sphacelo,  et  Can- 
cro,”  Ven.  1559  ;  and  th§  other  two  effays,  “  De  Urinis,” 
and  “  De  Vulneribus  et  Ulceribus,  eorumque  remediis,” 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Eloy  Did.  Hiji.  de  la  Med. 

MONTA'GNE  (Matthew),  otherwife  Plattenberg,  a 
Dutch  engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1600, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  16 66.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to 
Italy;  and  made  a  long  flay  at  Florence,  where  he  en¬ 
graved  in  concert  with  his  countryman  John  Aflelin. 
From  thence  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  where,  for  reafons 
which  we  are  unable  to  ftate,  he  changed  his  name  from 
Plattenberg  to  Platte-vioniagne ,  and  afterwards  to  Mon- 
tagne.  He  painted  flipping,  fea-views,  and  landfcapes, 
in  a  very  good  ftyle,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

Nicolas  Montagne,  the  fon  of  Mathew,  was  born 
in  the  year  1631,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706.  He  ftudied 
painting  under  Philip  Champagne,  to  whom  he  was  re¬ 
lated  ;  and  engraving  under  Morin,  whofe  ftyle  he  im¬ 
proved  upon.  He  painted  portraits  and  liiftory  with  fuc- 
cefs;  and  in  1681  was  chofen  profeflor  of  painting  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  The  moft  confiderable  work 
he  engraved  was  a  fet  of  portraits,  on  which  we  find  his 
name  inlcribed  Nicolas  de  P lat temont ague.  He  drew  the 
human  figure  very  correCtly ;  and  his  plates  polfefs  a  very 
agreeable  efreCl. 

MONTAGRIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dordogne  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Riberac. 
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MON'TAGUE,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Maflachufets,  on 
the  Connefticut :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Northampton, 
and  ninety  welt  of  Bolton. — A  town  of  New  Jerfey,  on 
the  Delaware:  feventeen  miles  north  of  Newtown.- — One 
of  the  New  Hebrides  iflnnds,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  17.  26.  S.  Ion.  168.  31.  E. — An  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  near 
the  weft  coalt  of  North- America,  fituated  at  the  well  fide 
of  the  entrance  into  Prince  William’s  Sound.  Lat.  59.  50. 
to  60.  30.  N. — A  fmall  ifland  in  the  Florida-llream.  Lat. 
24.  42.  N.  Ion.  81 . 45.  W. 

MON'TAGUE  (Richard),  a  learned  Englilh  prelate, 
was  born  about  the  year  1577  ;  and,  having  received  the 
elements  of  good  clafhcal  education,  he  was  fent  to  purfue 
his  maturer  Itudies  at  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  of 
•which  he  became  a  fellow'.  He  very  foon  obtained  pre¬ 
ferment  ill  the  church,  for  the  duties  of  which  he  had 
been  exprefsly  educated.  In  1616,  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Hereford;  and  in  1621  he  publilhed  a  learned 
afifWer  to  Selden’s  Hillory  of  Tythes.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  controverfy,  and  wrote  a  work  called  Appello 
Cafarem,  by  which  he  gave  offence  to  the  government, 
and  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  lioufe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  the  firll  parliament  of  Charles  I.  on  a  charge  of 
maintaining  Arminian  and  Popilh  errors.  We  may  fup- 
pofe  lie  came  off  with  honour,  fince  he  was  made  bilhop 
of  Chichelter  in  1628,  from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to 
Norwich  in  1638.  This  fee  he  held  about  three  years, 
when  he  died.  His  chief  work  was  an  “  Ecclefiallical 
Hillory,”  in  Latin,  in  which  his  learning  and  talents  are 
Laid  to  appear  to  great  advantage.  Biop;.  Brit. 

MON'TAGUE  (Edward),  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Englilh  admiral,  fon  of  fir  Sidney  Montague,  was 
born  in  July  1625.  He  married,  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Crewe; 
and,  being  thought  warmly  in  the  interell  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  received  a  commiflion,  in  1643,  to  raife  and  com¬ 
mand  a  regiment.  This  Col.  Montague  performed,  and 
even  took  the  field,  in  fix  weeks.  He  was  prefent  at  the 
llorming  of  Lincoln  in  May  1644,  which  was  one  of  the 
hotteft  aftions  in  the  courier  of  the  whole  war.  He  was 
likewife  in  the  battle  of  Matfton-moor,  where  he  fo  high¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that,  on  the  capitulation  of  the 
city  of  York,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  fettling  the  articles,  though  then  only  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year.  He  took  an  abtive  part  in  the  battle  of 
Nafeby,  and  alfo  at  the  llorming  of  Briilol,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  September,  1645.  After  this  he  entered 
into  the  fea-fervice,  (as  we  have  feen  in  the  inllance  of 
Gen.  Monk,  p.  676.)  and  was  engaged,  in  1656,  with 
admiral  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  for  his  fuccels 
at  that  time  he  was  exceedingly  carefled  by  the  protestor, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  On  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  he,  like  many  others  who  had  been  zealous 
in  the  prote&or’s  lervice,  was  ready  to  join  the  royal 
party,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftrongell.  He  was 
indeed  in  the  councils  of  Charles,  while  he  held  a  com¬ 
miflion  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  His  condufl 
became  lufpefted,  and  he  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  the  houle.  After  an  examination,  he  was  dif- 
mifled  from  his  command,  which  he  probably  took  as  a 
v§ry  lenient  punilhment,  knowing,  as  he  mull,  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  high  treafon  againll  the  exifling 
government.  “After  fuch  an  efcape,”  fays  Campbell, 
“he  withdrew  to  his  ellate  in  the  country,  with  a  delign 
to  enjoy,  in  privacy  and  peace,  the  remainder  of  his  life.” 
His  real  motives  were  probably  to  watch  the  opportunity 
of  enlilling  again  under  the  banners  of  the  king,  or  the 
commonwealth,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  ob¬ 
tained  the  fway.  He  was  quickly  called  from  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  had  the  honour  of  convoying  his  majefty  to 
England,  who  within  two  days  of  his  landing  fent  him 
the  ribband  and  george  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which 
were  prefented  to  him  in  his  fliip,  then  riding  in  the 
Downs.  In  July  1660,  Charles,  grateful  for  his  aflift- 


ance,  created  him  Baron  Montague,  Vifcount  Hinchrn- 
brooke,  and  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  Kent ;  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  made  mailer  of  the 
king’s  wardrobe,  admiral  of  the  narrow  feas,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-admiral  to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high-admiral 
of  England. 

In  the  great  battle  fought  in  June  1665,  in  which  the 
Dutch  loll  their  admiral  Opdam,  and  had  eighteen  of 
their  men  of  war  taken,  and  fourteen  deltroyed;  the 
honour  of  the  viftory  was  chiefly  due  to  the  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich.  The  laft  adlion  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1672,  which  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Campbell  :  “The  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  his  fine  lhip  the 
Royal  James,  which  carried  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  800  men,  began  the  fight,  and  fell  furioufly  on 
the  fquadron  of  Van  Ghent:  this  he  did,  not  from  a 
principle  of  dillinguilhing  himfelf,  for  he  knew  that  his 
character  was  too  well  ellablilhed  to  need  that :  his  view 
was  to  give  the  reft  of  the  fleet  time  to  form,  and  in  this 
he  carried  his  point.  Captain  Brakel,  in  the  Great  Hol¬ 
land,  a  fixty-gun  fliip,  depending  on  the  aflillance  of  his 
fquadron,  attacked  the  Royal  James,  but  was  foon  dif- 
abled,  as  were  feveral  other  men  of  war;  and  three  fine 
fliips  were  funk.  By  this  time  moll  of  the  admiral’s  men 
were  killed,  and  the  hull  of  the  Royal  James  was  fo 
pierced  with  fliot,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  carry  her  off. 
In  this  diftrefs  he  might  have  been  relieved  by  his  vice- 
admiral,  fir  Jofeph  Jordan,  if  that  gentleman  had  not 
been  more  folicitous  about  aflilting  the  duke:  when, 
therefore,  he  law  him  fail  by,  heedlefs  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  lay,  he  faid  to  thofe  that  were  about  him, 
‘  There  is  nothing  left  now  but  to  defend  the  fliip  to 
the  laft  man ;’  and  thofe  who  knew  him  readily  under- 
ftood,  that,  by  the  laft  man,  he  meant  himfelf.  When  a 
fourth  fire-lhip  had  grappled  him,  he  begged  his  captain, 
fir  Richard  Haddock,  and  all  his  fervants,  to  get  into  the 
boat  and  fave  themfelves,  which  they  did ;  yet  fome  of  the 
failors  would  not  quit  the  admiral,  but  ftaid  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  out  the  fire,  which  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts 
they  could  not  do,  and  fo  they  perilhed  together !”  Other 
writers,  following  the  Dutch  account,  fay,  that  when  he 
faw  his  fliip  on  fire,  he  jumped  out  into  the  fea  and  was 
drowned.  His  lordfliip’s  body  was  found  nearly  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwards ;  and,  being  brought  home,  the  highell 
funeral  honours  were  paid  to  it.  He  is  deferibed  by  the 
Dutch  hillorian,  Gerard  Brandt,  as  a  man  equally  brave, 
knowing,  and  of  a  moll  engaging  behaviour;  one  who 
had  rendered  his  fovereign  the  greateft  fervices,  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet,  and  as  an  ambaflador  in 
foreign  courts.  His  own  countryman,  bilhop  Parker, 
fays,  “  he  was  capable  of  any  bulinefs,  full  of  widom,  a 
great  commander  at  fea  and  land,  and  alfo  learned  and 
eloquent;  affable,  liberal,  and  magnificent.”  This  noble 
lord,  it  has  been  reported,  occupied  his  leifure-moments 
in  engraving.  His  Letters  and  Negociations  have  been 
printed  in  two  volumes.  He  tranflated  from  the  Spanilh 
a  work  on  The  Art  of  Metals.'  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals.  Walpole's  Royal  and  Nolle  Authors. 

MON'TAGUE  (Charies),  Earl  of  Halifax,  an  eminent 
ftatefman  and  a  diftinguiflied  patron  of  letters,  was  the 
fourth  fon  of  the  honourable  George  Montague,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  earl  of  Manchefter.  He  was  born  in 
1661  at  Horton  in  Northamptonlhire ;  and,  after  acquir¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  country,  was  fent, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Weftminller-fchool,  of  which 
Dr.  Bulby  was  the  mailer.  He  remained  in  that  feminary 
till  he  had  completed  his  twenty-firft  year,  when  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  pur- 
fued  his  academical  ftudies  with  fuccefs,  and  efpecially 
cultivated  a  talent  for  poetry,  of  which  he  gave  fpecimens 
in  an  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Princefs  Anne  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  a  copy  of  Verfes  on  the 
Death  of  Charles  II.  The  latter  piece  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Dorlet,  who  gave  him  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  the  wits  of 
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the  day.  The  ffiare  he  had  with  Prior  in  a  humorous 
parody  of  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther,  entitled  “The 
Country  and  City  Moufe,”  gave  him  the  further  merit 
of  a  friend  to  the  conftitution  and  religion  of  his  country, 
which  he  enhanced  by  figning  the  invitation  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  declared  the  throne  vacant  on  the  abdication  of 
king  James  ;  and,  having  married  the  countefs  dowager 
of  Manchelter,  he  purchafed  the  place  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council,  renouncing  his  previous  intention 
of  entering  into  the  church.  The  earl  of  Dorfet,  now 
lord-chamberlain,  introduced  him  in  fuch  favourable 
terms  to  king  William,  that  a  penfion  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  conferred  upon  him  till  fome  adequate  pro¬ 
motion  ffiould  offer.  In  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  Mr.  Montague  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  promoting  a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high- 
treafon,  of  which  one  of  the  provifions  was  the  allowing 
council  to  the  culprit.  On  this  occafion,  having  felt  an 
embarraffment  in  his  fpeech,  which  for  a  time  prevented 
him  from  going  on,  he  made  a  very  happy  ufe  of  the  cir- 
cumftance.  “If  (laid  he)  I,  one  of  your  own  members, 
not  only  innocent  but  unaccufed,  am  fo  awed  by  the  view 
of  a  wile  and  illultrious  affembly  as  to  lofe  my  powers  of 
utterance,  what  mull  be  the  condition  of  a  man  obliged 
to  plead  in  a  public  court  for  his  life  ?” 

The  increale  of  his  reputation  was  foon  followed  by 
political  advancement.  He  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  treafury,  was  fworn  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  and  in  1694  was  nominated  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  and  under-treafurer.  In  1695  he  undertook  the 
arduous  talk  of  re-coining  all  the  lilver  money  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  become  extremely  defective ;  which 
ufeful  defign  he  completed  within  two  years.  He  alfo 
procured  the  eftablilhment  of  a  general  fund,  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  famous  linking-fund.  For  thefe  fer- 
vices  he  had  a  grant  of  crown-lands  in  Ireland,  which 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In 
1698  he  was  made  firlt  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  jultices  in  the  king’s 
abfence  abroad.  In  the  next  year  the  poll  of  auditor  of 
the  exchequer  was  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1700,  having  refigned  his  office  in  the  treafury,  he 
was  called  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by  the  Ityle  of  Baron 
Halifax.  He  fell,  however,  into  difcredit  with  the  houfe 
of  commons,  which,  in  the  parliament  of  this  year,  ad- 
dreffed  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils,  and 
impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  The 
articles  again!!  him  referred  to  divers  grants  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  crown  ;  to  his  pofieffing  at  the 
fame  time  the  inconfillent  offices  of  commiffioner  and 
chancellor  of  the  treafury,  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer  5 
and  to  his  advifing  the  partition-treaty,  which  Jail  he 
abfolutely  denied.  The  charges  were  all  difmiffed  by  the 
houfe  of  lords,  and  he  continued  in  king  William’s 
favour  till  the  death  of  that  fovereign.  Soon  after  the 
acceffion  of  Anne  he  was  llruck  out  of  the  lift  of  privy- 
counfellors,  and  was  again  attacked  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  which  voted  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trull  in 
his  office  of  auditor,  and  addreffed  the  queen  to  caufe 
him  to  be  prol'ecuted  by  the  attorney-general.  The 
lords,  however,  again  fupported  him ;  and  the  profecu- 
tion  was  dropped.  During  that  reign  he  took  the  lead 
among  thofe  who  refilled  the  high  principles  which  were 
again  in  vogue.  He  l'uccefsfully  oppofed  the  attempts 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  repealing  the  bill  for  occa- 
fional  conformity ;  and  he  made  the  motion  for  that 
enquiry  into  the  danger  of  the  church,  which  terminated 
in  a  parliamentary  declaration,  that  thofe  were  enemies 
to  the  Hate  who  luggelted  the  exillence  of  fuch  danger. 
In  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to 
negociate  the  union  with  Scotland  ;  and  he  propoled  that 
equivalent  given  to  the  Scotch  for  their  public  revenues, 
which  was  in  reality  a  bribe  to  their  leading  men,  but 
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without  which  the  me:  fare  could  not  have  been  carried 
When  the  aft  palled  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Han¬ 
over  family,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  protellant  fucceffion 
to  the  crown,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  carry  it  over  to 
the  eleftoral  court.  He  vigoroufiy  maintained  the  drug¬ 
gie  of  the  whig  party  to  retain  a  lhare  of  power;  and, 
after  their  entire  defeat,  he  was  a  drenuous  oppofer  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  a  fupporter  of  the  intered  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1714  he  exerted  himfelf 
to  ward  od'  the  danger  which  feemed  to  threaten  the 
Hanoverian  fucceffion  ;  and  by  his  contrivance  procured  a 
writ  for  calling  the  electoral  prince  to  the  houfe  of  peers 
as  duke  of  Cambridge.  This  zeal  was  rewarded,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  by  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  earldom  of  Halifax,  with  the  order  of  the 
garter,  and  reindatement  in  the  pod  of  firlt  commiffioner 
of  the  treafury.  But  the  high  profpedts  which  now 
opened  to  him  were  bladed  by  a  fudden  attack  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  od',  in  May 
1715,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

Lord  Halifax  is  didinguiffied  among  Englifh  datefrnen. 
for  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  polite  literature,  which 
has  been  repaid  by  the  eulogies  of  many  of  the  moll 
eminent  writers  of  the  time,  among  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Addifon,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Tickell.  Of  Ad- 
dilon  he  was  the  particular  friend  and  patron  ;  and  was 
repaid  by  various  returns  of  praife,  and  efpecially  by  the 
addrefs  of  his  Epidle  from  Italy.  Steele,  in  dedicating 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler  to  his  lordfhip,  mentions 
him  as  having  given  a  new  era  to  wit  and  learning;  and 
by  his  patronage  “  to  have  produced  thofe  arts,  which 
before  Ihunned  the  commerce  of  the  world,  into  the  ler- 
vice  of  life ;  and  to  have  been  the  caufe  that  the  man  of 
wit  has  turned  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  bulinefs.”  How 
far  this  was  of  real  fervice  to  letters  and  bulinefs,  may 
remain  to  be  ellimated.  Swift  and  Pope  alone,  of  the 
wits  of  that  time,  wrere  holtile  to  him ;  the  firll,  on  a 
political  account;  the  lall,  probably,  through  jealoufy 
of  his  patronage  of  rival  but  inferior  geniufes.  The 
following  fevere  lines,  with  feveral  that  follow,  tellify 
this  irritable  poet’s  contempt : 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 

Sat  full-blown  Bnfo,  puff’d  by  every  quill ; 

Fed  with  foft  dedication  all  day  long, 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  had  in  fong. 

Pope's  Epijlle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Pope  alfo  communicated  to  Spence  a  curious  anecdote  of 
lord  Halifax’s  mode  of  afting  the  critic.  By  his  lord- 
lhip’s  defire,  Pope  read  before  him  the  two  or  three  firll 
books  of  his  Iliad,  in  prefence  of  Addifon,  Congreve,  and 
Garth.  Lord  Halifax  llopt  him  civilly  in  four  or  five 
places,  and  faid  there  was  fomething  in  thofe  paffages 
that  did  not  quite  pleafe  him,  and  begged  he  would  re- 
confider  them  at  his  leil'ure.  On  coming  away  in  Garth’s 
chariot.  Pope  expreffed  the  difficulty  he  was  laid  under 
by  his  lordffiip’s  loofe  objections,  of  which  lie  could  not 
find  out  the  import.  “  Garth  (fays  Pope)  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarraffment ;  faid,  I  had  not  been  long 
enough  acquainted  with  lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way 
yet;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myfelf  about  looking  thole 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  All  you  need  do 
(fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  jult  as  they  are  ;  call  on  lord 
Halifax  two  or  three  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his 
kind  obfervations  on  thofe  paffages,  and  then  read  them 
to  him  as  altered,  I  have  known  him  much  longer  than 
you  have,  and  will  be  anfwerable  for  the  event.”  Pope 
followed  his  advice,  and  his  lordlliip  at  the  fecond  read¬ 
ing  was  extremely  pleafed  with  the  lines,  and  cried  out, 
“  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly  right :  nothing  can  be 
better.”  This  Itory,  if  authentic,  jullifies  a  fufficiently 
contemptible  idea  of  this  noble  amateur’s  critical  faga- 
city  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  contributed  much 
to  the  credit  which  letters  obtained  in  the  reigns  of  Wil¬ 
liam 
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liam  and  Anne,  and  this  merit  ought  to  be  gratefully- 
acknowledged.  With  refpeCl  to  his  own  poetical  cha¬ 
racter,  when  Addifon  himfelf  has  been  content  to  fay. 
How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 
His  verfe,  and  writes  in  loofe  familiar  ftrains ; 

a  modern  reader  will  fcarcely  be  induced  to  conceive 
highly  of  it.  In  faCt,  his  few  poems,  though  allowed  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  modern  colledtions  of  Englifh  poe¬ 
try,  fall  rather  below  mediocrity;  and  Dr.  Johnfon  had 
reafon  to  fay,  “  It  would  now  be  efteemed  no  honour,  by 
a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of  verfes,  to  be 
told  that,  in  Itrains  either  familiar  or  folemn,  he  fings 
like  Montague.”  Gen.  Biog.  Juhnfon's  Engtijh  Poets. 

MON'TAGUF,  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  among  the  female  literary  characters  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Evelyn  duke  of  Kingfton, 
and  lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William  earl  of 
Denbigh.  She  was  born  about  1690,  at  Thorefoy  in 
Nottinghamfhire ;  and  loll  her  mother  at  four  years  of 
age.  Her  early  difplay  of  uncommon  abilities  caufed  her 
to  be  educated  upon  a  liberal  plan  ;  and  the  attended  the 
fame  matters  as  her  brother,  under  whom  the  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  languages. 
She  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  her  erudition,  as  well 
as  of  the  folidity  of  her  difpofition,  in  her  twentieth  year, 
by  a  tranflation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epidtetus,  which 
fhe  prefented  for  revifion  to  bifhop  Burnet,  who  had  for 
fome  time  fuperintended  her  ftudies.  Her  mind  was 
nourifhed  in  a  Hate  of  retirement  which  would  now-  be 
thought  extraordinary  for  a  young  woman  of  her  rank. 
She  fpentlier  time  chiefly  at  Thoretby,  and  at  Adton  near 
London,  in  the  fociety  of  a  few  friends;  and' the  charms 
of  her  perfon  and  underftanding  feem  to  have  been  little 
known  to  the  world  till  after  her  marriage.  This  took 
place  in  1712,  with  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  efq.  a 
relation  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  the  fubjedt  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  article.  Lady  Mary  lived  chiefly  at  Warncliffe-lodge, 
-near  Sheffield,  for  three  years  after  her  marriage  ;  when 
the  return  of  lord  Halifax  to  the  miniftry  at  the  acceffion 
of  George  I.  introduced  Mr.  Wortley  (fo  he  is  ufually 
called)  to  a  place  in  the  treafury,  on  which  change  in  his 
circumftances  he  thought  proper  to  bring  his  wife  to 
London,  and  place  her  in  the  fphere  of  the  court.  Here 
flie  attradled  that  admiration  which  beauty  and  elegance, 
joined  to  wit  and  all  the  charms  of  converfation,  could 
not  fail  to  infpire.  She  became  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Addifon,  Pope,  and  other  diftinguithed  writers  of 
the  time;  and  was  well  able  herfelf  to  maintain  her  rank 
among  the  votaries  of  polite  literature. 

In  1716  Mr.  Wortley  obtained  the  appointment  of  am- 
baffador  to  the  Porte.  He  was  accompanied  to  Conftan- 
tinople  by  lady  Mary,  who  took  greatdelight  in  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  foreign  countries  and  manners.  Their 
route  led  them  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
acrofs  Hungary  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey 
to  Adrianople.  Her  natural  talents  and  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  Angularly  fltted  her  for  making  advantage  of  her 
Atuation,  both  in  the  courfe  of  travelling,  and  in  her  re- 
Adence  as  ambaffadrefs  ;  and  her  obfervations  on  the  new 
and  interefting  fcenes  to  which  the  was  witnefs,  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  her  friends,  were  equally 
replete  with  entertainment  and  with  judicious  reflexion. 
On  many  occaflons  the  difplayed  a  mind  fuperior  to  com¬ 
mon  prejudices  and  weak  fears;  but  in  none  lo  happily, 
as  in  her  adopting  the  Turkifh  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  fmall-pox,  then  unknown  in  Chriftian  Europe,  for 
her  own  ion,  at  Pera,  in  1718.  This  practice  the  was 
afterwards  the  principal  means  of  introducing  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  miniftration  of  Mr.  Maitland,  the  medical 
attendant  on  the  embafly  ;  and  thereby  rendered  herfelf 
one  of  the  greateft  benefactors  of  her  country.  This 
merit  alone  jultly  entitles  her  memory  to  a  high  degree 
of  gratitude,  not  only  from  this  nation,  but  from  all 
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others  which  have  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
in  taking  advantage  of  fo  falutaryan  in  ention  ;  and,  even 
if  it  Ihould  hereafter  be  fuperfeded  by  a  newer  difcovery, 
ftill  the  medical  fyftem  of  Europe  mini:  be  confidered  as 
indebted  to  her  for  rendering  familiar  the  general  idea 
of  inoculation. 

Mr.  Wortley  returned  from  his  embafly  in  1718,  and 
took  his  way,  with  her  ladylhip  in  company,  through  the 
Archipelago  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Turin,  Lyons,  and 
Paris.  Lady  Mary’s  tour,  therefore,  comprifed  a  larger 
and  more  varied  circuit  than  has  often  been  performed  by 
a  female  traveller;  and  few  have  ever  been  able  better  to 
adapt  themfelves  to  foreign  manners,  or  have  difplayed 
more  firmnefs  of  mind  in  circumftances  of  difficulty  and 
hazard.  She  was  received  at  court  with  the  diftinCtion 
due  to  one  of  her  talents  and  acquirements ;  and  fhe  re¬ 
newed  her  connexions  with  the  wits,  among  whom  Pope, 
wdiofe  neighbour  fhe  became  at  Twickenham,  was  one  of 
the  moft  favoured.  She  feems  to  have  indulged  her  fatiri- 
cal  vein  with  more  vivacity  than  prudence ;  whilft  the 
freedom  of  her  pen  and  converfation  expofed  her  to  im¬ 
putations  which  were  gladly  aggravated  by  thofe  whom 
flie  had  offended.  That  the  friendfhip  between  a  lady  of 
her  character  and  the  irritable  Pope  fhould  be  fliort,  is  not 
furprifing;  but  the  virulence  of  their  enmity  was  cre¬ 
ditable  to  neither  party.  If  lady  Mary  was  the  Sappho 
of  that  poet’s  fatirical  pieces,  he  is  chargeable  with  a 
grofler  infult  to  her  than  could  be  endured  by  any  woman. 
That  infult,  however,  is  a  melancholy  proof  how  much 
her  reputation  had  fluttered  in  the  fcandal  of  the  times. 
The  lines  particularly  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Imitation  of  Horace’s  Firft  Satire  in  the  Second  Book; 
but  Pope,  writing  to  lord  Hervey  in  vindication  of  him¬ 
felf,  fays,  “  In  regard  to  the  right  honourable  lady,  your 
friend,  I  was  far  from  defigning  a  perfon  of  her  condition 
by  a  name  fo  derogatory  to  her  as  that  of  Sappho,  a  name 
proftituted  to  every  infamous  creature  that  ever  wrote 
verfe  or  novels.  I  proteft,  I  never  applied  that  name  to 
her  in  any  verfe  of  mine,  public  or  private,  and  I  flrmly 
believe  not  in  any  letter  or  converfation.  Whoevercould 
invent  a  falfehood  to  fupport  fuch  an  accufation  I  pity ; 
and  whoever  can  believe  fuch  a  character  to  be  her’s,  I 
pity  ftill  more.”  His  declaration  was  not  believed  ;  lady 
Mary  retaliated,  by  joining  lord  Hervey  in  a  very  fevere 
copy  of  verfes  addrefled  to  him;  and  thenceforth  they 
were  at  open  wurfare.  She  was,  however,  courted  by 
other  wits  of  the  time,  and  retained  her  place  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  fathion  and  literature,  till  fome  reafons  induced 
her,  in  1739,  t0  quit  her  country  and  family,  and  fora 
long  courfe  of  years  to  eftablifh  her  refldence  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Though  health  was  the  convenient  pretext,  there 
is  little  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  the  real  and  con¬ 
tinued  motive  of  fuch  an  abfence  from  all  thofe  who 
ought  to  have  been  moft  dear  to  her.  That  ihe  went 
abroad  with  her  hufband’s  confent  is  evident  from  the 
liberal  allowance  he  made  her,  and  for  which,  in  fome  of 
her  letters,  the  exprefles  heracknowledgments.  Probably 
it  was  alfo  through  his  injunctions  ;  for  fhe  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death.  The  ftrain,  however,  of  her 
correfpondence  with  him  during  this  period,  betrays 
neither  refentmexit  nor  humiliation.  Venice,  Avignon, 
and  Chamberry,  were  at  different  times  her  refldence ; 
and  (lie  ufually  Ipent  her  fummers  at  Louverre,  on  the 
lake  of  Ifeo,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  There  Ihe  occupied  an  old  palace,  which 
flie  put  into  habitable  condition,  amuflng  herfelf  with 
her  garden,  her  Alk-worms,  and  the  little  fociety  of  the 
place,  by  whom  Ihe  feems  to  have  been  greatly  refpeCted. 
She  perfectly  accommodated  herfelf  to  the  manners  and 
way  of  living  in  that  country,  and  pafled  her  time  at 
leaft  in  tranquillity.  In  1758  (lie  appears  to  have  been 
weary  of  her  folitude,  which  the  exchanged  for  the  focial 
fcenes  of  Venice.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in  1761, 
Ihe  complied  with  the  lolicitations  of  her  daughter,  the 
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countefs  of  Bute,  and,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty-two 
years,  returned  to  England.  She  enjoyed,  however,  but 
a  fliort  time  the  renewal  of  domeftic  intercourfe  ;  and 
died  of  a  gradual  decay  in  1762,  aged  feventy-two. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague  has  obtained  a  name  among  the 
literary  characters  of  her  country  as  a  poetefs  and  a  letter- 
writer.  In  the  former  capacity  (he  deferves  the  praife  of 
eafe  and  vivacity,  with  no  inconliderable  powers  ot  de- 
fcription.  She  is,  however,  negligent  and  incorreft,  and 
cannot  claim  a  place  in  the  higher  departments  of  poetical 
compofition.  The  principal  of  her  performances  in  this 
clafs  were  fix  “  Town  Eclogues,”  meant  as  a  kind  of  pa¬ 
rody  upon  the  common  palloral  eclogues,  and  a  vehicle 
of  fome  faftiionable  fatire.  Three  of  thefe  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Pope  and  Gay;  but  all  of  them  are  claimed 
for  her  in  the  late  edition  of  her  works.  Of  her  fmaller 
pieces,  feveral  are  more  free  than  would  generally  be 
thought  becoming  her  lex.  As  an  epiftolary  writer,  this 
lady’s  fame  (lands  much  higher;  and  is  not  furpafied  by 
that  of  any  perfon,  of  either  fex,  whofe  letters  have  in  this 
country  been  given  to  the  public.  Thofe  which  (he  wrote 
during  her  hulband’s  embafi'y  were  chiefly  addrefl'ed  to  her 
fifter  the  countefs  of  Mar,  lady  Rich,  Mrs.  Thiftlethwaite, 
and  Pope.  After  having  been  (liown  about  in  manufcript, 
they  were  colleCled  and  copied  by  herfelf,  and  prefented 
in  the  year  1761  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sowden,  of  Rotterdam. 
By  fome  means  or  other,  a  furreptitious  copy  of  them 
was  obtained,  and  printed  in  1763,  in  3  vols.  121x10.  The 
univerfal  admiration  with  which  thele  were  received  was 
merited,  as  well  by  the  curious  and  entertaining  account 
they  gave  of  foreign  countries  and  manners,  elpecially  in 
the  Turkilh  dominions,  as  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  with 
which  they  abounded,  and  the  amenity  of  their  language, 
which  was  confidered  as  a  model  of  the  epiftolary  ftyle. 
A  fourth  volume,  afterwards  publifhed,  was  undoubtedly 
(purious.  Her  other  letters  are,  To  Mr.  Wortley  before 
her  marriage,  and  to  Mrs.  Wortley  his  mother ;  To  her 
fifter  the  countefs  of  Mar,  at  Paris,  written  from  London 
and  Twickenham,  and  filled  with  lively  anecdotes  of  the 
faftiionable  ivorld  ;  To  Mr.  Wortley,  and  to  her  daughter 
the  countefs  of  Bute,  during  herfecond  refidence  abroad. 
In  thefe,  efpecially  to  her  daughter,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  fenfe  and  true  philofophy,  though  mixed  with 
fomething  like  fpleen  and  mifanthropy.  All  thefe  Let¬ 
ters,,  from  her  original  manufcripts,  together  with  all  her 
poems  and  other  writings,  were  publiftied  in  5  vols. 
i2mo.  1803,  with  memoirs  of  her  ladyfliip  prefixed,  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Callaway ;  from  which  the  prefent  article 
is  compiled. 

MON'TAGUE  (Edward  Wortley),  only  fon  of  lady 
Mary  and  Mr.  Wortley  Montague,  was  born  at  Warn- 
cliffe-lodge,  near  Sheffield,  about  1714.  He  appears  from 
his  youth  to  have  difplayed  that  eccentricity  of  character 
which  rendered  him  fo  remarkable,  and  is  his  principal 
title  to  biographical  record.  From  Weftminfter-lchool, 
where  he  w'as  placed  for  education,  he  ran  away  three 
times.  He  firft,  it  is  faid,  changed  clothes  with  a  chim- 
ney-fweeper,  whofe  occupation  he  followed  for  fome  time. 
He  next  aflociated  himfelf  with  a  filherman,  and  cried 
flounders  through  the  ftreets.  His  third  frolic  w'as  that 
of  failing  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  veflel  bound  to  Spain  ;  on 
his  arrival  in  which  country,  he  deferted  the  (hip,  and 
hired  himfelf  to  a  mule-driver.  At  length  he  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  Englilh  conful,  who  fent  him  back  to  his 
friends.  They  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  to  a  life  fuit- 
able  to  his  birth  and  expectations,  and  put  him  under  the 
care  of  a  private  tutor.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his 
irregular  difpofition  was  a  little  amended  ;  fince  we  next 
hear  of  his  being  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time.  He  paflfed  through  many  other 
adventures,  the  dates  of  which  are  not  eafily  aflignable. 
In  a  letter  to  M.  Lami  of  Florence,  he  fays,  “  I  have 
converfed  with  the  nobles  of  Germany,  and  ferved  my 
apprenticefhip  in  the  fcience  of  horfemanlhip  at  their 
country-leats.  1  have  been  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  have  not  difdained  the 
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humble  profeflions  of  poftilion  and  ploughman.  I  afiumed 
at  Paris  the  ridiculous  character  of  a  petit-maitre.  I  was 
an  abbe  at  Rome.  I  put  on  at  Hamburg  the  Lutheran 
ruff,  and,  with  a  triple  chin  and  a  formal  countenance,  I 
dealt  about  me  the  word  of  God  fo  as  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  clergy.”  It  mull  have  been  during  his  aCiing  a 
decent  part  in  life  that  he  ferved  in  two  fuceeffive  parlia¬ 
ments  as  a  member,  and  belonged  to  the  literary  circles 
in  London.  His  expenfive  habits,  however,  again  drove 
him  from  his  native  country;  and  he  thenceforth  was  a 
wanderer  in  the  world  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  firft  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  author  in  1759,  when  he  publiftied  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  the  Ancient  Republics,” 
8vo.  This  work  contains  an  elegant  and  concife  fum- 
mary  of  the  hiftories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage, 
with  occafional  allufions  to  the  (late  of  Great  Britain.  It 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  popularity,  and  gave  the  au¬ 
thor  the  reputation  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  In  1760 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  two  letters  from 
Turin,  “  Obfervations  on  a  fuppofed  antique  Bull  in  the 
King  of  Sardinia’s  Collection.”  The  Philofophical  Tran- 
faCtions  for  1766  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Montague, 
giving  a  curious  account  of  his  journey  from  Cairo  to  the 
Written  Mountains  in  thedefert  of  Sinai,  with  his  remarks 
on  this  Angular  relic  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  Red  Sea. 
In  the  fublequent  year  he  tranfmitted  to  the  Society  fome 
new  obfervations  on  Pompey’s  pillar  at  Alexandria. 

Thefe  lad  articles  point  out  that  abode  in  the  oriental 
countries  which  was  the  fource  of  his  moll  diftinguilhed 
Angularities.  It  appears  that,  after  having  quitted  Pro- 
tellantifm  for  the  church  of  Rome,  he  deferted  the  latter 
for  Mahometanifm,  to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  a  fin- 
c6re  convert,  and  together  with  which  he  imbibed  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  eaftern  manners.  Mr.  Sharp,  who 
publiftied  Letters  from  Italy,  mentions  having  in  1765 
feen  Mr.  Montague  at  Venice,  foon  after  his  arrival  front 
the  eaft,  where  he  appeared  with  a  beard  reaching  down 
to  his  breaft,  and  an  Armenian  liead-drefs:  “  His  bed 
was  the  ground,  his  food  rice,  his  beverage  water,  his 
luxury  a  pipe  and  coffee.”  Count  de  Lamberg,  in  his- 
Memorial  d’un  Mondain,  gives  a  more  particular  account 
of  his  mode  of  living  at  Venice,  where  he  faw  him  :  “  He 
rifes  before  the  fun,  fays  his  prayers,  and  performs  his 
ablutions  and  lazzis  according  to  the  Mahometan  ritual. 
An  hour  after,  he  wakes  his  pupil,  a  filthy  emigrant  of 
Abylfinia,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Rofetta.  He 
inftrufts  this  dirty  negro  with  all  the  care  and  precifiom 
of  a  philofopher,  both  by  precept  and  example :  he  lays 
before  him  the  llrongeft;  proofs  of  the  religion  he  teaches 
him,  and  catechifes  him  in  the  Arabian  language.  That 
he  may  not  omit  any  particular  in  the  moll  rigorous  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Mahometan  rites,  he  dines  at  a  low  table, 
fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  fopha,  while  the  Moor,  on  a 
cufhion  Hill  lower,  fits  gaping  with  avidity  for  his  mailer’s 
leavings.  It  is  this  negro  who  fupports  the  white  mantle 
that  makes  a  part  of  the  Turkilh  garb  of  liis  mailer,  who 
is  always  preceded,  even  at  noon-day,  by  two  gondoliers 
with  lighted  torches.  The  ordinary  place  of  his  refidence 
is  at  Rofetta,  where  his  wife  lives,  who  is  the  daughter  of. 
an  inn-keeper  at  Leghorn,  and  whom  he  has  forced  to- 
embrace  the  Mahometan  religion.  During  the  moll  in- 
tenfe  cold  he  performs  his  religious  ablutions. in. cold  wa¬ 
ter,  rubbing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  body  with  fand  from, 
the  thighs  to  the  feet:  his  negro  alfo  pours  frelh  water- 
on  his  head,  and  combs  his  beard ;  and  he  alfo  pours 
cold  water  on  the  head  of  the  negro.  To  finilh  this  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony,  he  refumes  his  pipe,  turns  himfelf  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  mutters  fome  prayers,  walks  afterwards 
for  half  an  hour,  and  drinks  his  coffee.”  With  refpe<ft  to 
what  is  here  faid  of  his. wife, -it  is  to  be  obfierved,  that, 
according  to  another  account,  he  married  early,  in  a 
frolic,  a  walherwoman,  with  whom  he  never  cohabited, 
but  to  whom  he  allowed  a  feparate  maintenance.  He  af¬ 
terwards  aflumed  all  the  Mahometan  licenle  with  refpect 
to  the  fex,  and  in  the  feveral  countries  of  his  refidence 
had  a  harem  of  women  of  various  nations  and  complexions. 
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Another  traveller  who  faw  Mr.  Montague  at  Venice  was 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Moore,  who,  in  his  View  of  Society,  de- 
fcribes  his  oriental  manners  in  terms  correfponding  with 
the  preceding  quotations.  He  fpeaks  of  him  as  extremely 
acute,  communicative,  and  entertaining;  and  blending  in 
his  difcourfe  and  manners  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman 
with  the  gravity  of  a  Turk.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
difplayed  his  Angularity  of  conduCt  to  the  laft.  After  the 
death  of  his  lawful  wife,  who  left  him  no  iffue,  being- 
aware  that  in  defeCt  of  male  heirs  a  large  eftate  would 
defcend  to  the  family  of  lord  Bute,  who  had  married  his 
After,  and  with  whom  he  was  upon  bad  terms,  he  com- 
miftioned  a  friend  in  England  to  advertife  for  a  decent 
young  woman,  already  pregnant,  who  would  be  willing 
to  marry  him.  One  of  feveral  applicants  was  chofen  ; 
and  he  was  upon  his  return  from  Venice  to  form  the  al¬ 
liance,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  iilnefs  in  1776,  aged 
Axty-two.  Annual  Rcgifler. 

MONTAGUE  (Elizabeth),  a  lady  of  literary  diftinc- 
tion,  born  in  1721,  was  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Robin- 
fon,  efq.  of  Horton,  in  Kent,  two  of  whofe  fons  were 
afterwards  lord  Rokeby,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland.  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  was  related  to 
her  by  marriage  ;  and  fhe  diftinguifhed  herfelf  from  child¬ 
hood  by  her  fuccefsful  application  to  letters.  In  1742 
fhe  married  Edward  Montague,  fon  of  Charles,  ftfth  Aon 
of  Edward  the  ftrft  earl  of  Sandwich.  By  him  {he  had  a 
fon,  who  died  when  he  was  about  two  years  old.  She 
became  a  widow  in  early  life,  and  was  left  with  an  ample 
fortune  and  honourable  connections.  In  1769  fhe  pub- 
lifhed  “An  Effay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shake- 
fpeare,”  which  obtained  for  her  a  conftderable  degree  of 
reputation.  She  formed  a  literary  fociety,  which,  for  fome 
years,  was  the  topic  of  much  converfation  under  the 
nick-name  of  the  “  Blue-Stocking  Club."  We  have 
heard  many  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  title,  but  believe 
it  arol'e  from  the  circumftance  of  a  perfon  excufing  him- 
felf  from  going  to  one  of  its  very  early  meetings,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  in  a  defhabille,  to  which  it  was  replied, 
“  No  particular  regard  to  a  refs  is  neceffary  in  an  affembly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion,  indeed,  is  paid  to  the  d refs  of  the  parties,  that  a 
gentleman  would  not  be  thought  very  outre  who  ftiould 
appear  in  blue  Jlockings .”  This  lady  was,  for  many  years, 
noticed  for  the  benevolent  peculiarity  of  giving  an  annual 
dinner  on  May-day  to  all  the  little  climbing-boys,  appren¬ 
tices  to  the  chimney-fweepers  of  the  metropolis.  Perhaps 
her  attention  to  thefe  too-frequently-diftreffed  children, 
led  to  thole  humane  regulations,  which,  through  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  were  determined  on  by  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  we  now  begin  to  hope  that  climbing-boys 
may  be  entirely  fuperleded  by  the  machines  for  fweeping 
chimneys  that  have  been  lately  invented,  and  patronifed 
by  a  fociety  for  that  purpofe.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and  was  aAilted  by  her  in  the 
•compofttion  of  his  “  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.”  She  died 
in  Auguft  1800,  at  the  age  of  feventy-nfne.  After  her 
-death  there  were  publilhed  two  volumes  8vo.  of  her  Fa¬ 
miliar  Letters,  in  1809  ;  which  were  fo  well  received 
by  the  public,  that  they  were  followed  by  two  other 
volumes  in  1813.  The  ftrain  of  the  earlieft  letters  is 
remarkably  fprightly  ;  the  latter  are  replete  with 
found  lenfe  and  extenftve  knowledge.  Gent,  and  Europ. 
■Mag. 

MONTA'JA.  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  Ade  of  the  Gulf 
•of  Bothnia.  Lat.65.  39.  N.  Ion.  24.44.  E. 

MONTAI'GNE  (Michael  de),  a  celebrated  effayift, 
born  in  1533,  was  the  fon  of  Peter  Eyquem,  lord  of 
Montaigne  in  Perigord,  and  mayor  of  Bourdeaux  in  1553. 
llis  forward  parts  were  cultivated  with  great  care  by  his 
father,  who  from  his  infancy  placed  about  him  a  German, 
with  whom  he  converted  in  Latin  alone,  fo  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  was  perfectly  familiar  to'him  at  the  age  of  Ax.  He 
afterwards  learned  Greek  by  way  of  diverfion ;  and  it  was 
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a  principle  adopted  in  his  education  to  cheat  him  into 
every  kind  of  ftudy  under  the  femblance  of  amufement. 
By  this  method  he  was  brought  fo  forward,  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  completed  his  courfe  at  the  college 
of  Bourdeaux,  where  among  his  matters  were  the  two 
eminent  fcholars  Muret  and  Buchanan.  He  afterwards 
probably  attended  fome  fchool  of  law,  Ance  he  was  def- 
tined  to  that  profeflion  ;  and,  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
he  occupied  for  fome  time  a  Amilar  poll.  He  quitted, 
however,  the  legal  profeflion  with  difguft,  .and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  men  and  books.  After  the 
death  of  his  intimate  friend  Etienne  de  la  Boetie,  who 
left  him  his  library  and  manuferipts,  he  publilhed  the 
remains  of  that  friend  in  profe  and  verfe.  In  1569  he 
printed  a  tranflation  of  the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymond 
de  Sebonde,  a  learned  Spaniard.  The  death  of  his  father 
fome  time  after  gave  him  pofleflion  of  the  eftate  and  feat 
of  Montaigne  ;  and  in  that  retreat  he  began  to  colleCt 
materials  for  his  Eflays.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  his  obfervation,  he  travelled  through  France,  and  vi~ 
Ated  Germany,  Swifferland,  and  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was 
honoured  with  the  right  of  citizenlhip.  During  his  ab- 
fence,  in  1581,  he  was  chofen  mayor  of  Bourdeaux;  he 
held  this  office  during  four  years,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
it  was  delegated  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  fome  public 
buAnefs  at  the  court.  He  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  Hates 
of  Blois-in  1588.  By  Charles  IX.  he  w-as  decorated  with 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  During  one  of  his  reftdences 
at  Paris  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  his  Eflays,  he  con¬ 
tracted  that  intimate  friendihip  with  mademoifelle  de 
Gournai  which  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  (See  vol. 
viii.  p.  752.)  Though  he  interfered  little  in  the  divifions 
which  difturbed  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  he 
underwent  fome  temporary  dangers  from  the  military  par¬ 
ties  which  roamed  about  uncontrouled,  pillaging  friend 
and  foe  alike.  In  his  advanced  years  he  was  afflicted  with 
nephritic  complaints,  for  which  he  refufed  all  afliftance 
from  the  faculty,  being  a  conflrmed  fceptic  in  the  powers 
of  medicine,  or  rather  in  the  knowledge  of  its  profeffors. 
He  died  ofaquinfey  in  1592,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
who  was  well  married. 

With  a  conftderable  ftiare  of  vanity  and  other  foibles, 
Montaigne  poffeffed  a  fund  of  philofophy  which  enabled 
him  to  pafs  through  life  with  credit  and  tranquillity.  He 
loved  eafe  and  independence,  and  was  an  enemy  to  con- 
ftraint  of  every  kind.  He  was  moderate  in  his  pleafures, 
frank  and  ingenuous  in  his  manners,  fond  of  inflruCtive 
converftttion,  and  prone  to  debate  and  difeuflion,  but 
without  morofenefs  or  ill-humour;  liberal  and  indulgent 
in  his  opinions,  and  remote  from  bigotry  and  fuperftition . 
His  literary  reputation  is  founded  on  his  “  Eflays,”  which 
were  long  the  mod  popular  book  in  the  French  language, 
and  are  ltill  read  with  pleafure.  They  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  which  are  touched  in  a  lively  and  en¬ 
tertaining  manner,  but  without  much  accuracy  or  pro¬ 
fundity.  They  are  full  of  fentences  and  anecdotes  from 
the  ancients,  interfperfed  at  random,  with  his  own  re¬ 
marks  and  opinions,  and  with  ftories  of  himfelf  in  a 
pleafant  ftrain  of  egotifm.  Their  ftyle  is  neither  pure  nor 
correCl ;  bu.t  Ample-,  bold,  lively,  and  energetic.  The 
character  of  the  author  and  his  performance  has  been  ex¬ 
cellently  drawn  by  M.  de  la  IJarpe  in  his  Cours  de  Lite¬ 
rature  :  “Montaigne  (fays  he)  had  read  much;  but  his 
erudition  w'as  founded  on  his  philofophy.  As  a  writer, 
he  has  impreffed  on  our  language  an  energy  which  it  did 
not  before  poffefs,  and  which  has  not  become  antiquated, 
becaufe  it  is  that  of  fentiments  and  ideas,  and  is  beftdes 
not  alien  from  the  nature  of  our  idiom.  As  a  philofopher, 
he  has  painted  man  as  he  is:  he  praifes  without  compli¬ 
ment,  and  blames  without  mifanthropy.  He  often  fpeaks 
of  himfelf ;  but  fo  as  to  appear  neither  vain,  hypocritical, 
nor  tirefome.  He  is  never  dry  5  his  heart  or  his- charac¬ 
ter  is  in  every  part.”  The  Englifh  reader  may  perule 
a  different  character  of  Montaigne  in  the  Adventurer, 
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N°  xlix.  The  bed  editions  of  Montaigne’s  Eflays  are  that 
of  Code,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1715,  with  notes  and  other  addi¬ 
tions,  and  a  fupplemental  volume,  1740;  reprinted  at 
Trevoux,  tinder  the  title  of  London,  in  6  vols.  nmo, 
and  that  of  Bruffels,  3  vols.  nmo.  1759-  I11  *772>  Mon¬ 

taigne’s  Travels  tvere  published  by  M.  de  Querlon,  in 
s  vol.  4to.  and  3  vols.  12010.  This  work  rather  dilap- 
pointed  the  public  expectation,  being  fcarcely  more  than 
a  journal  haftily  written,  with  little  of  the  ftyle  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  author.  Moreri. 

This  modern  Democritus,  in  travelling  through  Italy 
and  Germany  about  twelve  years  before  his  deceal'e,  feems 
to  have  attended  to  the  ecclefiaftical  mulic  of  thofe  times 
and  countries,  with  more  interell  than  we  had  reafon  to 
expert  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  life  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  1580,  at  Kempton  in  Bavaria,  he  fays,  “  the 
Catholic  church  of  this  city,  which  is  Lutheran,  is  well 
ferved;  for  on  Thurfday  morning,  though  it  was  not  a 
holiday,  mats  was  celebrated  in  the  abbey,  without  the 
gates,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  on 
Eaftemday,  with  mufic  and  organs,  at  which  none  but 
the  priefthood  were  prefent.”  At  the  church  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  alfo,  Montaigne  heard  one  of  the  minifters  preach 
in  German  to  a  very  thin  congregation  :  “  When  he  had 
done,  a  pfalm  was  lung,  in  German  likewife,  to  a  melody 
little  different  from  our’s.  At  each  Have,  the  organ,  which 
had  been  but  lately  erefted,  played  admirably,  making  a 
kind  of  refponfe  to  the  linging.’’  This  is  an  early  in- 
ftance  of  the  ufe  of  interludes  in  accompanying  pfalmody 
on  the  organ.  “  As  a  new-married  couple,”  continues 
Montaigne,  “  went  out  of  church,  the  violins  and  tabors 
attended  them.”  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  to  prove, 
that  the  violin  was  then  a  common  inllrument  in  Ger¬ 
many.  At  Lanfperg,  he  tells  us,  that  “  the  town-clock, 
like  many  others  in  this  country,  (truck  quarters,  tt  difl- 
on  gue  celui  de  Nuremberg!)  fine  les  minutes."  This  is 
likewife  an  early  proof  of  chimes  in  Bavaria,  whence 
they  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Low  Countries. 
Here  alfo  this  fprightly  writer  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
cantor,  or  chanter,  who  directs  the  finging  in  Lutheran 
churches  :  "  Two  feats  are  placed,  one  for  the  minifter, 
and  one  for  the  preacher,  when  there  is  one,  and  another 
below  for  the  perfon  who  leads  off  the  pfalm.  After  each 
verfe,  the  congregation  waits  till  he  has  pitched  and 
begun  the  next;  then  they  all  fing  together,  pele-mele, 
right  or  wrong,  as  loud  as  ever  they  can.”  Burned's 
Hift.  of  Mufic. 

MONTArGRE,  or  Mon'taigu,  a  town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a  diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vendee  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Nantes.  The 
place  contains  1011,  and  the  canton  10,696,  inhabitants. 
Lat.  47.  o.  N.  Ion.  1.  14.  W. 

MON'TAIGU,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  : 
twenty-feven  miles  north-north-weft  of  Clermont,  and 
twenty-one  north-north-weft  of  Riorn.  Lat.  46.  12.  N. 
ion.  2.  53.  E. 

MON'TAIGU,  or  Scher'penheuel,  a  town  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  formerly  only  a  hamlet  dependent  on  Sichem.  In 
the  year  1603,  notwith.ftanding  the  war,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  there  came  fuch  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  vifit  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
was  placed  in  a  (mail  niche  before  a  tree  at  this  place, 
that  the  archduke  built  a  chapel,  which  was  confecrated, 
in  the  year  1609,  by  Hovius  archbifhop  of  Malines,  and 
-gave  the  place  the  privileges  of  a  city.  The  church  is 
round,  with  a  handfome  dome  and  lofty  tower,  furnifhed 
with  a  great  number  of  ornaments,  and  lamps  of  gold 
and  fiver,  prefents  from  princes ;  among  others  is  a  rich 
carpet,  a  prefent  from  pope  Alexander  VII.  as  a  memorial 
of  his  having  vifited  this  miraculous  image.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  many  other 
•  cities  of  Brabant,  Guelderland,  and  Liege,  come  every 
year  in  proceffion  to  honour  the  Virgin.  Juftus  Liplius 
has  written  an  account  of  the  miracles  performed  by  this 
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image.  It  Is  three  miles  weft  of  Dieft,  and  fifteen  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Louvain. 

MONTAIGUE'r,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Allier:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Moulins,  and 
twelve  north  of  le  Donjon. 

MONTAIGUT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne :  four  miles  fouth  of  Tournon,  and 
eighteen  nort’n-eaft  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  20.  N.  Ion.  1.  6.  E. 

MONTALBAN',  a  fortrefs  in  the  county  of  Nice,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Nice  and  Ville- 
franche. 

MONTALCI'NO,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  Italy,  In 
Tufcany,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  with  a  bifhop’s 
-fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  feventeen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sienna,  and  forty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Florence.  Lat, 
43.  7.  N.  Ion.  11.  30.  E. 

MONTALE'GRE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Tra  los  Montes :  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Braga, 
and  fifty-fix  weft  of  Bragan$a.  Lat.  41.45.  N.  Ion.  7.  38.  W. 

MONTALEM'BERT  (Mark-Rene),  a  French  general, 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was 
born  at  Angouleme  in  July  1714.  In  1732  young  Mon- 
talembert  entered  into  the  army,  and  was  prefent  at  the 
fieges  of  Kehl  and  Philipfburg,  where  he  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  prince 
of  Conti’s  guards.  After  the  peace,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy;  and,  having  read  a 
memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  On  the  Evaporation 
of  the  Water  in  the  Salt-works  at  Turcheim,  in  the  Pa¬ 
latinate,  which  he  had  examined,  he  was  received  into 
that  learned  body  as  a  free  affociate,  in  1747,  to  whofe 
memoirs  he  furnifhed  other  papers.  From  the  years  1750 
to  1755  he  eftabli(hed  forges,  in  Angoumois,  in  which  he 
call  cannon  for  the  navy  ;  and  during  the  war  of  (even 
years  he  was  employed,  in  1757  and  1761,  in  the  Swedilh 
and  Rufiian  armies.  He  was  afterwards  Cent  to  Brittany 
and  the  Ille  of  Oleron,  which  he  fortified  according  to  a 
new  fyftem  he  had  formed;  and,  in  1777,  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  he  held  with  the  generals  and  minifters,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  Cervices,  was  printed  in  three  volumes. 
In  1776  he  publiflied  the  firft  volume  of  a  large  work  upon 
“  Perpendicular  Fortification  and  the  Art  of  Defence,” 
in  which  he  demonftrates  the  inconveniences  of  the  old 
fyftem,  and  fubftitutes  a  new  one,  better  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  intended  purpofe.  This  new  fyftem  was  at¬ 
tacked,  but  his  labours  were  much  applauded  by  fome 
military  men  of  the  firft  merit ;  and  Carnot,  when  minifter 
at  war,  directed  the  plan  of  a  fortification  to  be  laid  down, 
in  which  fome  of  Montalembert’s  ideas  were  adopted. 
His  treatife  was  extended  to  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  and 
is  illuftrated  with  a  great  number  of  plates.  It  comprifes 
every  part  of  the  military  art ;  and  contains  the  hiftory  of 
the  mod  famous  fieges,  interfperfed  with  new  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  wars  in  which  he  was  either  an  aftor  orfpec- 
tator ;  plans  of  cities  and  harbours,  and  an  account  of 
their  defefts  and  fufceptibility  of  improvement ;  with  ani- 
madverlions  on  generals,  engineers,  and  adminiflrators. 
This  work,  of  which  the  laft  volume  was  publilhed  in 
1792,  will  carry  the  author’s  name  to  pofterity  as  a  writer 
as  well  as  a  general.  In  1770  he  married  Marie  de  Coma- 
rieu,  who  was  an  aftrefs,  and  the  owner  of  a  theatre ; 
for  which  the  general,  in  1784  and  1786,  compofed  three 
operatic  pieces.  La  Statue,  La  Bergere  de  qualite,  and  La 
Bohemienne  ;  which  were  fet  to  mufic  by  Cambini  and 
Tomeoni.  Fie  was,  however,  divorced  from  this  lady  in 
the  lecond  year  of  the  revolution,  and  married  Rolalie 
Louife  Gadet,  to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligation 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  It  appears,  by  a  memoir  which 
he  publilhed  in  1790,  that  he  was  arbitrarily  difpofieffed  of 
his  forges;  and  that,  having  a  claim  for  fix  millions  of 
livres  dtie  to  him,  he  was  reduced  to  a  penfion,  fo  ill  paid, 
that  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fell  his  eftate  in  Angoumois, 
for  which  he  received  only  affignats  :  he  was  not  able, 
-therefore,  to  extricate  himfelf  from  that  diftre(s  which 
had  accompanied  him  throughout  life.  His  activity,  how- 
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■ever,  was  not  fubdued,  either  by  misfortunes  o?  age  ;  for 
he  read  to  the  Inftitute,  a  iliort  time  before  his  death,  a 
new  memoir  on  the  mounting  of  fhip-guns,  which  was 
thought  to  be  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  Inftitute 
recommended  his  improvement  to  the  miniller  of  the 
marine,  who  fent  orders  to  Breft  for  its  being  adopted. 
He  wrote  alfo  “  Reflexions  fur  le  Siege  de  Saint-Jean 
d’Acre.”  He  died  in  March  1802.  Monthly  Mag. 

MONTAL'TA,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia  :  feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Urgah 

MONTAL'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuftragan  of  Fermo  :  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Afcoli,  and  twelve  fouth-weft  of 
Fermo.  Lat.  42.  56.  N.  Ion.  13.38.  E. — A  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  on  the  Fiora,  near  its  mouth  : 
forty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Rome.  Lat.  43.  21.  N. 
Ion.  11.  33.  E.  Both  thefe  towns  belong  to  the  pope. 

MONTALVAN',  or  Montalban,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Arragon  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Daroca,  and  twenty-one  north  of  Teruel. 

MONTALVAN',  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Montilla. 

MONTALVA'O,  a  towm  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  on 
the  borders  of  Spain,  near  a  fmall  river,  which  foon  after 
runs  into  the  Tagus  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Caftella  di 
Vida  :  ninety-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Lifbon.  Lat.  39.  30. 
N.  Ion.  7.12.  W. 

MONTAL'YA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  -Setuvai,  and  twenty-eight 
north-weft  of  Beja. 

MONTANA'RI  (Geminiano),  a  celebrated  Italian  na¬ 
tural  philolopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Modena 
in  the  year  1633.  He  loft  his  father  wdiile  he  was  very 
young  ;  but  his  mother,  well  aware  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  a  good  education,  had  him  carefully  inftruded 
in  the  dallies,  rhetoric,  and  philofophy,  in  his  native  city, 
and  afterwards  fent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  ftudied 
with  much  fuccefs  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifprudence. 
Having  completed  his  ftudies,  he  fettled  in  the  profeflion 
of  the  law  at  Vienna,  and  was  previoufly  to  this  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  dodor  at  Saltzburg.  At  Vienna  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Paul  de  Buono,  a  confider- 
able  mathematician,  which  proved  the  means  of  diverting 
his  attention  from  legal  purluits,  and  of  reviving  in  him 
a  ftrong  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy.  Till  now  he  had  been  a  difciple  of  the 
philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  ;  but,  by  converfing  with  Buono, 
he  adopted  the  theory  of  Galileo.  In  1657  he  accompa¬ 
nied  his  friend  in  viliting  the  mines  in  Stiria,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary,  and  attended  diligently  to  thofe  fcientific 
purfuits  conneded  with  mineralogy.  At  length,  their 
proceedings  awakened  the  jealouly  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  ;  which  affeded  Buono  fo  fenfibly,  that  he  fell  fick 
and  died.  Upon  this  event  Montanari  came  back  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  which  he  very  foon  after  quitted,  and  returned  to 
Italy.  His  neceffities  now  obliged  him  to  pradife  at  the 
bar  of  Florence,  in  order  to  furnifti  himfelf  with  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  ;  Hill,  however,  his  philofophical 
ftudies  occupied  the  greateft  ftiare  of  his  attention.  After 
this  he  was  patronifed  by  duke  Alphonfus  IV.  of  Modena, 
and  by  the  marquis  of  Malvafia  of  Bologna,  by  whole  re¬ 
commendation  he  was  eleded  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  During  fourteen  years  he  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  unwearied  diligence, 
made  a  vaft  number  of  obfervations  on  the  celeftial  bodies, 
and  performed  experiments  on  the  nature  of  different  fub- 
flances.  When  the  falaries  of  the  profelfors  were  reduced, 
Montanari  determined  to  obtain  a  fettlement  elfewhere, 
and  was  eleded  a  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Padua.  Here 
he  continued  to  profecute  his  oblervations  and  experi¬ 
ments  and  publilhed  various  ufeful  and  curious  works. 
The  fenate,  likewife,  frequently  availed  themfelves  of  his 
advice  in  matters  relating  to  hydraulics,  fortification,  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  management  of  the  mint.  He  died 
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at  Padua  in  J6S7,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
author  of  a  number  of  works,  of  which  the  titles,  in  a 
very  long  lift,  is  given  in  the  General  Biography  ;  and  to 
him  is  attributed  the  difcovery  of  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  heights  of  mountains  by  means  of  the  baro¬ 
meter. 

MONTANA'RO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza: 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Piacenza. 

MONTANBCEU'F,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charente  :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  la  Ro¬ 
chefoucauld. 

MONTAN'CKES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura  » 
feventeen  miles  north  of  Merida. 

MONTA'NER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Pau.  The  place  contains  918,  and  the  canton 
5849,  inhabitants. 

MONTANE'RA,  a  town  of  Italy  :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Mantua. 

MONTANI'NI.  See  Perugino. 

MON'TANISM,/  The  tenets  of  Montanus,  an  ancient 
heretic,  who,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  found- 
ed  a  fed  ;  unjuftly  pretending  to  be  a  prophet;  multi- 
plyingfafts;  forbidding  fecond  marriages;  condemning  all 
care  of  the  body;  and  declaring  that  philofophy,  arts, 
and  whatever  favoured  of  polite  learning,  lliould  be  ba- 
nilhed  from  the  Chriftian  church. — Tertullian,  proclaim¬ 
ing  even  open  war  to  the  church,  maintained  montanifm, 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  faft,  and  intituled  the 
fame,  A  Treatife  of  Falling  againft  the  opinion  of  the 
carnal  fort.  Hooker's  Ecc.  Pol. — His  [Tertullian’s]  mon- 
tanifm  put  no  feparation  at  all  betwixt  him  and  other 
Chriftians,  five  only  in  point  of  difeipline,  which  he,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feverity  of  his  nature,  would  have  to  be 
moll  harfli  and  rigorous.  Hanmer. 

MON'TANIST,  /!  A  follower  of  Montanus. — The  mo- 
tanijis  held  thefe  additions  to  be  fupplements  to  the  Gofpel. 
Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol. 

MONTANIS'TICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  herefy  of 
the  Montanifts. — An  emulation  of  the  montanijlical  vaunt 
of  virginity.  Bp.  Hall's  Hon.  of  the  Marr.  Clergy. 

To  MON'TANIZE,  v.  n.  To  follow  the  opinions  of 
Montanus. — Tertullian,  together  with  fuch  as  were  his 
followers,  began  to  montanize.  Hooker. 

MON'TANT,  f.  [French.]  A  term  in  fencing. — Vat 
be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ?  To  lee  thee 
fight,  to  fee  thee  pals  thy  punto,  thy  Hock  5  thy  reverfe, 
thy  diftance  ;  thy  montant.  Shakefpeare. 

MON'TANT,  J'.  in  heraldry,  a  crefcent  facing  the 
right  fide  of  the  elcutcheons. 

MON'TANUS,  founder  of  an  enthufiaftical  Chriftian. 
fed  in  the  fecond  century,  called  after  him  Montanists, 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ardaba  in 
Myfia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  ;  on  which  account  his 
followers  are  fometimes  called  Phrygians,  or  Cataphrygians. 
The  generality  of  learned  moderns  concur  with  Eufebius, 
in  placing  his  firft  appearance  in  a  public  charader  about 
the  year  171  ;  while  others,  following  Epiphanius,  who 
is  not  always  exad  in  his  chronology,  refer  it  to  the  year 
156  or  157.  He  was  fo  foolilh  and  extravagant  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  divine  infpiration, 
and  gave  himfeif  out  for  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter, 
which  our  Saviour,  at  his  departure  from  the  earth,  pro- 
mifed  to  fend  to  his  difciples  to  lead  them  to  all  truth. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  reveal  any  new  dodrines,  addi¬ 
tional  to  thofe  already  admitted  by  the  Chriftian  world  ; 
he  only  declared,  that  he  was  fent,  with  a  divine  com- 
miffion,  to  give  the  moral  precepts  delivered  by  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles  the  finiffiing  touch  that  was  to  bring  them  to 
perfedion.  He  maintained,  that  Chrift  and  his  apoftles 
made,  in  their  precepts,  many  allowances  to  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  thofe  among  whom  they  lived,  and  that  this  con- 
defeending  indulgence  rendered  their  fyliem  of  moral 
laws  imperfed  and  incomplete.  The  objed  of  his  million, 
therefore,  was  to  introduce  into  the  church  that  ftrid 
a  and. 
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and  rigorous  discipline,  which  before  this  time  Chriftians 
were  not  able  to  bear.  Inftead  of  delivering  his  dogmas 
and  prophecies,  like  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  in  connected 
and  calm  difcourfes,  he  was  thrown  into  ecftacies  and  vio¬ 
lent  convulfions  ;  and  in  this  Hate  uttered  things  which 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  fuppofed  to  be  from  inspira¬ 
tion.  As  mankind  are  apt  to  admire  what  they  find  diffi¬ 
cult  to  praftife,  he  alfo  rendered  himfelf  popular  by  the 
ftriftnefs  and  Severity  of  his  manners,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  fanftity  of  Spirit.  With  thefe  pretentions 
and  recommendations,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Mon- 
tanus  to  ereft  a  new  church,  which  was  firft  eftabliihed  at 
Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  whence  the  Montanifts  were 
Sometimes  called  Pepuzians.  This  place  he  alfo  called 
Jerulalem,  as  if  that  was  to  be  the  centre  of  a  new  and 
purer  mode  of  worfliip,  and  the  place  where  the  Chriftians 
were  to  wait  for  the  delcent  of  the  Spirit.  Here  he  foon 
gained  a  multitude  of  difciples,  many  of  whom  were  far 
from  being  of  the  loweft  order.  The  molt  eminent  among 
thefe  were  two  women  of  rank  and  fortune,  Prifcilla  and 
Maximilia,  who  are  (aid  to  have  been  married,  but  to 
have  divorced  themfelves  from  their  hulbands.  Thefe 
ladies,  who  became  his  Supporters  and  affiftants,  fell  with 
a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the  vifions  of  their 
fanatical  chief,  prophecied  like  him,  and  imitated  the  pre¬ 
tended  Paraclete  in  all  the  variety  of  his  extravagance 
and  folly.  Some  of  their  prophecies  are  preferved  by  Epi- 
phanius  ;  and  it  appears  that  frequently  their  vifions, 
which  they  had  during  the  time  of  public  worlhip,  were 
taken  down  in  writing  afcer  the  afiembly  was  over,  by 
l'ome  of  the  principal  of  the  congregation.  Of  the  time 
when  Montanus  died  we  have  no  information. 

The  feet  of  the  Montanifts  Spread  chiefly  in  Afia  Minor ; 
but  it  extended  alfo  to  other  eaftern  countries,  and  even 
to  Italy  and  Africa.  In  Italy  they  were  countenanced 
for  fome  time,  and  received  into  communion  by  one  of 
the  bifliops  of  Rome,  concerning  whom  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  whether  it  was  Viftor  or  fome  other;  and  in 
Africa  their  principles  were  embraced  by  the  celebrated 
Tertullian,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  genius,  but  of  an 
auftere  and  melancholy  temper.  The  more  Sober  part  of 
the  Chriftian  world,  however,  ftrenuoufly  oppol'ed  them  ; 
and  they  w-ere  excommunicated,  and  the  baptilin  admi- 
niftered  by  them  declared  to  be  null,  by  feveral  Synods 
or  councils  which  were  held  in  Alia  Minor.  Being  thus 
Separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Chriftian  community, 
they  aflurned  to  themfelves  the  title  of  Jpiritual,  calling 
all  other  Chriftians  carnal.  By  feveral  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  they  were  accufed  of  magic, 
killing  (if  not  eating)  of  infants  in  their  myfteries,  lewd- 
nefs  and  idolatry  ;  but  thele  charges  were  equally  ground  - 
lefts  with  the  falfe  and  malignant  calumnies  call  upon  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  or  they  would  not  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  Euftebius  and  all  his  authors,  neither  would  a 
perfton  of  Tertullian’s  character  have  held  any  connection 
with  the  fed.  With  refpeft  to  their  religious  doftrines, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  which  were  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  Like  the  other  Chriftians  of  that  age,  they 
were  divided  in  their  Sentiments  concerning  the  perfon 
of  Chrift;.  fome  holding  the  Catholic  notion,  and  others 
the  Sabellian  or.Unitarian  Scheme.  In  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  Praxeas,  againft  whom  Tertullian  wrote  ;  and 
there  were  lb  many  others  of  them  of  the  fame  opinion, 
that  the  Montanifts  in  general  are  fometimes  charged  with 
profelfing  it.  The  diftinguilhing  peculiarities  of  the  feft 
related  to  manners  and  discipline.  They  made  a  profef- 
lion  of  much  greater  aufterity  than  others;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  are  frequently  mentioned  with  the  Novatians, 
and  called  Puritans.  They  prohibited  Second  marriages 
as  unlawful  ;  and  whoever  of  their  number  married  a  Se¬ 
cond  time,  though  his  firft  wife  were  dead,  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  them.  They  inculcated  the  necelfity  of  ob¬ 
serving  a  number  of  rules  about  falling  and  abftinence, 
which  were  not  ordained  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles.  They 
would  not  allow  that  the  church  had  power  to  forgive 
enormous  fins  after  baptilm  ;  or  that  they  who  So  tranf- 
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grelfed,  Ihould  ever  be  admitted  again  to  full  communion, 
notwithftanding  their  repentance.  They  alfo  looked  upon 
thofe  Chriftians  as  guilty  of  a  moll  heinous  tranlgreflion, 
who  laved  their  lives,  by  flight,  from  the  persecuting 
Sword,  or  who  ranfomed  them  by  money  from  the  hands 
of  their  cruel  and  mercenary  judges.  This  feft  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  decline  Soon  after  the  time  of  Ter¬ 
tullian,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  after  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  “Though  it  Spread  itlelf  much  for  a  time,”  fays 
Jortin,  “  it  did  fome  lervice  perhaps  to  Chriftianity ;  for 
it  produced  in  its  oppofers,  even  for  the  very  fake  and 
pleafure  of  contradiftion,  an  anti-fanatical  Spirit,  a  pru¬ 
dence  in  avoiding  danger  when  it  might  be  lawfully 
Ihunned,  a  charitable  difpofition  towards  repenting  Sin¬ 
ners,  a  caution  not  to  be  impoled  upon  by  impudent  or 
frantic  pretences  to  inspiration,  and  a  dillike  of  fuperfti- 
tious  and  uncommanded  aullerities,  though  thefe  indeed 
Some  time  after  overwhelmed  the  Chriftian  world  like  a 
torrent.”-  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  Mo/h.  Hijl.  Eccl.  free.  ii.  Priejl- 
ley's  Hijl.  Chriftian  Church.  •Jortin' s  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hijl. 
vol.  ii.  Lardner's  Hijl.  Her et.  ch.  xix.  Gen.  Biog. 

MON'TANUS.  See  Arias  Montanus,  vol.  ii. 

MON'TANUS  (Philip),  a  learned  Flemilh  divine  and 
profefibr,  was  born  at  Armentiers  about  the  year  14-95. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doftor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  though 
he  never  entered  into  prieft’s  orders,  nor  was  a  member  of 
any  religious  community.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  moll  eminent  literary 
charafters  of  his  time,  and  particularly  with  Eralmus,  who 
has  Spoken  ad vantageoufly  of  him  in  his  Letters.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  criti¬ 
cisms.  When  he  was  Sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
Greek  profefibr  in  the  univeriity  of  Douay,  by  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  and  filled  that  poll  with  reputation  for  fe¬ 
veral  years.  He  died  about  the  year  1 575, above  the  age  of 
eighty  ;  and  has  his  name  inlcribedon  the  lift  of  benefaftors 
to  the  univerfity  of  Douay,  for  having  founded  three  Icho- 
larlhips  in  the  college  ol  Marchienne.  He  carefully  re¬ 
viled  and  correfted,  with  the  aid  of  an  ancient  Greek  ma- 
nufeript  which  Erafmus  had  long  ufed,  the  original  text 
of  the  Works  of  St.  John  Chryfollom,  and  a  Latin  verfion 
of  the  fame  ;  but  whether  his  labours  were  made  ufe  of 
in  any  edition  of  that  father,  does  not  appear.  He  alfo 
reviled,  and  publilhed  at  Bafil,  “  Enarrationes  Theo- 
phylafti,  Archiepiftcopi  Bulgaria;,  in  Evangelia,  Epiftolas 
Pauli,  et  Prophetas  aliquot  Minores,”  1554,  and  again  in 
1570.  Valcrii  Andrea:  Bill.  Belg. 

MON'TANUS  Reginald- Gonfalvo),  vernacularly  Mon¬ 
tano,  a  Spanilh  Protellant  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  of 
whom  we  have  no  other  account  than  what  little  may  b'e 
collefted  from  his  own  work,  entitled,  “Sanftae  Inquifi- 
tionis  Hifpanica;  Artes  aliquot  deteftae,  ac  palam  traduftre, 
See.  Heidelb.  1567.  It  appears  that  he  had  lived  at  Se¬ 
ville  ;  that  the  protellant  martyr  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had 
been  for  many  years  his  moll  intimate  friend  ;  whence  it 
may  be  prelumed  that  he  himfelf  was  of  good  family. 
This  work  of  Montano’s  is  the  earliell  account  of  the  In- 
quifition,  and  probably  the  So.urce  from  whence  all  Subse¬ 
quent  accounts  have  for  the  moll  part  been  taken.  It  is 
a  curious  and  melancholy  book,  written  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  teaching  his  fellow- pro teftants  what  they  are 
to  expeft  from  that  accurfed  tribunal,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  might  bell  hope  to  efcape.  The  viftims,  whole 
Sufferings  and  martyrdom  he  records,  had  heen  his  own 
friends  and  afl’oeiates  ;  and  the  account  of  the  fyftem  of 
examinations,  & c.  was  Supplied  by  perions  who  had  them¬ 
felves  been  in  the  dungeons,  unlels  the  following  paffage 
Ihould  be  thought  rather  to  allude  to  himfelf  :  “  Quae 

liic  exempla  recenfentur  unius  modo  ex  Inquilltoriis  tri- 
bunalibus,  nempe  Hilpalenlis,  Sunt;  cujus  folius  myfteria 
cognofcere,  &  majori  ex  parte  in  Se  ipfis  exptriri,  tradue- 
toribus  eft  datum.”  Montano’s  work  has  been  inferred 
in  a  volume  under  this  title  :  “  Hilpanicae  Inquilitionis 

Sc  Carnificince  Secretiora  per  Joachimum  Urfinum,  Anti- 
Jefuitam ;”  Ambergte,  1611.  Gen.  Bing. 
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MON'TARAN  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  2.  27.  S.  Ion.  108.  30.  E. 

MONTARCHE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Montbrifon. 

MONTARGI'L,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura  : 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Santarem,  and  thirty- 
three  north-north-weft  of  Evora. 

MONTARGI'S,  ^  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftritft,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret :  fifteen  pofts 
north  of  Nevers,  and  thirteen  and  a  half  fouth  of  Paris. 
Lat.  47.  59.  N.  Ion.  2.48.  E. 

MONTARGON'  (Robert-Francis  de),  a  French  monk, 
and  writer  of  fome  works  which  are  held  in  efteem,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1705.  He  entered  the  monaftery 
of  Hermits  of  St.  Auguftine  at  the  Place  des  Viftoires, 
when  he  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Father  Hyacinth  of 
the  AJfumption.  He  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  almoner  to  king  Staniflaus. 
In  1770,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  life  at  Plom- 
bieres,  about  the  age  of  fixty-five,  owing  to  a  flood  which 
inundated  that  city  during  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July. 
Among  his  other  productions,  he  publilhed,  1.  A  trea- 
tife  on  Sacred  Eloquence.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Infti- 
tution  of  the  Feftival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  3.  An 
Apoftolical  Dictionary,  13  vols.  8vo.  Gen.  Hiog\ 

MONTARIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gard  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Nifines. 

MONTARO'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  :  nine  miles  north  of  Salerno. 

MONTAS'SET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lozere  :  fixteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Mende. 

MONTASTRUC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  twenty-four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Revel,  and  nine  north-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

MONTASTRUC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gers  :  ten  miles  north  of  Auch. 

MONTATER'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oife  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Senlis. 

MONTAUBAN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  on  the  Tarn, 
with  21,959  inhabitants.  Before  the  revolution  it  was 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  woollen 
ftuffs.  This  town  was  builtin  the  year  1 144,  by  Alphonfo 
count  of  Touloufe.  In  1205,  it  was  taken  by  John  king 
of  England.  In  the  year  1562  the  inhabitants  became 
Proteftants,  and  fortified  the  city  fo  ftrongly,  that 
Louis  XIII.  befieged  it  without  fuccefs  in  the  year  1621  ; 
and  was  notable  to  reduce  it  till  1629,  when  its  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  razed.  It  is  feven  pofts  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Cahors,  and  feventy-nine  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Paris.  Lat.  44.  1.  N.  Ion.  1.26.  E. 

MONTAUBAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome  :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Nions. 

MONTAUBAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Mont- 
fort,  and  fifteen  weft-north-weft  of  Rennes. 

MONTAUBGiU'F,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charente:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  An- 
gouleme. 

MONTAU'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  St.  Etienne. 

MONTAUDIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayenne  :  five  miles  north  of  Ernee,  and  fourteen 
weft-north -weft  of  Mayenne. 

MONTAU'K  POI'NT,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Long 
Ifland,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  New  York. 

MONTAUSIE'R  (Charles  de  Sainte  Maure,  Duke  of), 
born  in  1610,  was  delcended  from  an  ancient  family  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Touraine.  He  was  educated  a  Proteftant ; 
but  afterwards  conformed  to  the  eftabliftied  religioh.  Of 
unlhaken  loyalty,  he  kept  under  obedience  to  the  king 
during  the  war  of  the  Fronde  the  provinces  of  Saintonge 
and  Angoumois,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Being  af¬ 
terwards  governor  of  Normandy,  in  which  poll  he  had 
met  with  much  oppofition  and  difguft,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
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that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  country,  he  haf- 
tened  thither,  contrary  to  the  remonftrances  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  regarding  refidence  as  an  ablolute  duty  on  fuch  an 
emergency.  His  high  charadlrer  caufed  him  to  be  chofen 
to  prefide  -over  the  education  of  the  dauphin,  fon  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  it  was  his  perpetual  care  to  inculcate 
into  his  pupil  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  accuftom  him 
to  hear  the  truth.  He  afliduoufly  kept  from  him  all  thole 
court-flatterers  who  are  the  bane  of  a  young  prince,  and 
would  never  fufter  him  to  read  the  adulatory  dedications 
which  the  men  of  letters  were  continually  addrefling  to 
him.  He  once  led  the  dauphin  into  a  cottage,  and  faid  to 
him,  “  Behold,  fir,  the  miferable  roof  under  which  are 
lodged  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  children,  who  in- 
cefiantly  labour  to  procure  the  gold  with  which  your  pa¬ 
laces  are  adorned,  and  who  pine  with  hunger  to  fiupply 
the  luxuries  of  your  table.”  When  the  education  of  the 
prince  was  completed,  Montaufier  took  leave  of  him  in 
the  following  words  :  “  Sir,  if  you  are  a  man  of  worth, 

you  will  love  me  ;  if  otherwife,.  you  will  hate  me,  and  I 
lhall  confole  myfelf.”  His  letter  to  the  dauphin  after  the 
furrender  of  Philiplburg  has  been  much  admired  :  “Ido 
not  compliment  your  royal  highnefs  on  the  capture  of 
Philiplburg  ;  you  had  a  fine  army,  bombs,  connon,  and 
Vauban  :  neither  do  I  praife  you  for  your  bravery ;  it  is 
an  hereditary  virtue  in  your  houfe  :  but  I  felicitate  my¬ 
felf  that  you  are  humane,  affable,  generous,  liberal  in  dif- 
playing  the  fervices  of  others,  and  referved  in  mentioning 
ycur  own.”  D'Alembert  finds  fomething  of  the  courtier 
in  the  allufion  to  the  hereditary  valour  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
but  furely  a  little  fweetening  was  allowable  in  con¬ 
veying  fo  fine  a  moral  lefion.  The  duke  always  pre- 
lerved  the  character  of  a  philofopher  at  court,  and  was 
the  conftant  friend  of  honour  and  decorum,  and  the  enemy 
ot  vice  and  meannefs.  He  was  fo  conl'picuous  for  a  kind 
of  auftere  fincerity,  that  Moliere’s  charaiter  of  the  Mi- 
fanthrope  was  thought  to  be  modelled  after  him.  Some 
enemies  of  that  admirable  writer  infinuated  this  to  the 
duke,  and  he  went  to  fee  the  play  :  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
“  Would  to  God  (faid  he)  that  I  really  refembled  Mo¬ 
liere’s  Mifanthrope !”  He  was  accuftomed  to  fpeak  bold 
truths  even  to  Louis  XIV.  an  inftance  of  which,  highly 
to  his  honour,  is  mentioned  in  the  article  of  Madame 
Dacier,  vol.  v.  p.  556.  Though  free  in  his  cenfures  of 
moral  depravity,  he  did  not  approve  the  trade  of  a  fatirift, 
and  exprefled  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  fatirical  pieces 
of  Boileau.  He  had  himfelf  written  fatires  in  his  youth, 
but  perhaps  not  of  the  perfonal  kind.  This  truly  re- 
fpedtable  nobleman  died  in  1690  at  the  age  of  eighty,  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  men  of  worth,  j D'Alembert,  Eloges  Acad. 

MONTAU'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes :  four  miles  well-fouth-weft  of  St.  Sever,  and 
nine  fouth-eaft  of  Tarbes. 

MONTAtjjjr  de  CRIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Arriege  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
Mirepoix. 

MONTAUT  le  JEA'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  fix  miles  north-weft 
of  Monflanquin,  and  nine  eaft  of  Lauzun. 

MONTAU'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 
five  miles  north  of  Benevento. 

MONTAW',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomereliaj  eight 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Marienburg. 

MONTBAR'REY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricft  of  Dole.  The  place  contains  434,  and  the  canton 
6727,  inhabitants. 

MONTB  A'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or:  thirty-four  miles  north- weft  of  Dijon,  and 
nine  north  of  Semuren  Auxois.  Lat.47.36.N-  Ion. 4.23. E. 

MONTBAZO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  theHerault:  ten  miles  louth-weft  of  Montpellier. 

MONTBAZO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Tours,  and 
fifteen  north-weft  of  Loches. 

MONTBELIA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
1  ment 
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ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  before  the  revolution  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  principality,  which,  though  infulated  in  France, 
was  confidered  as  belonging  to  Germany.  It  was  built 
by  a  count  of  Burgundy,  who  endowed  it  with  great  pri¬ 
vileges,  to  induce  people  to  live  in  it.  It  Hands  at  the 
foot  of  a  pretty  conliderable  hill,  and  is  watered  by  the 
river  Halle,  which  fills  the  town-ditches,  and  foon  after 
falls  into  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel ;  but  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed 
by  the  French  in  the  year  1677.  The  fituation  of  the 
town  is  pleafant,  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  air  wholefome. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  linen, 
leather,  {lockings,  and  cutlery.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  fome  vineyards,  and  not  far  from  the  town  a  confi¬ 
derable  iron-mine.  The  principality  was  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  its  greateft  breadth, 
fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Lorraine.  The  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  Proteftants  ;  and  compofed  of  Swifs,  Germans,  and 
French.  The  foil  is  fertile,  producing  the  chief  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  abundance,  but  the  iron-mines  were  the 
bed  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  the  whole  was  ceded  to  France.  It  is  thirty-two 
miles  well:  of  Bale,  and  thirty-two  north-eaft  of  Befangon. 
Lat.  4.7.  31.  N.  Ion.  6.  44.  E. 

MONTBELLIA'RD  (Philibert-Gueneau  de),  a  natu- 
ralill  and  eloquent  writer,  was  born  in  1720  at  Semur  in 
Auxois.  He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Dijon  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  came  to  Paris,  where  he  made  himfelf  known  as  a 
man  of  fcience.  He  continued  with  reputation  the  Col¬ 
lection  Academique,  a  work  which  gave  a  view  of  every 
thing  interefting  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  different 
learned  focieties  in  Europe.  He  was  chofen  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Buffon  to  be  his  affociate  in  his  great  work  on  na¬ 
tural  hiftory ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  ornithology  was 
committed  to  him.  His  firft  labours  in  this  department 
palled  under  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  no  difference 
of  ftyle  and  manner  was  obferved  by  the  public.  Buffon 
himfelf  announced  his  colleague  in  his  preface,  and  faid 
of  him,  “  that  of  all  men  he  was  the  perfon  whofe  manner 
of  feeing,  judging,  and  writing,  was  moll  conformable  to 
his  own  the  higheft  praife,  doubtlefs,  in  his  opinion, 
that  he  could  beltow  !  When  the  clafs  of  birds  was 
finilhed,  Montbelliard  undertook  that  of  infeCts,  relative 
to  which  he  had  already  furnilhed  feveral  articles  to  the 
New  Encyclopedia  ;  but  his  progrefs  was  cut  lliort  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  native  town  in  1785.  He 
was  of  a  kind  and  tender  difpofition,  and  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs  exprelfed  his  willingnefs  to  die,  “  that  his  friends 
might  no  longer  feel  the  pain  of  feeing  him  fuller.  ”  He 
had  a  wife,  whofe  knowledge  of  various  languages  and 
fciences  abridged  the  labour  of  her  hulband’s  refearches. 
Gen.  Biug. 

MONTBELTRA'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  : 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Avila. 

MONTBERO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente;  fix  miles  fouth-eall  of  Rochefoucauld, 
and  fifteen  eall  of  Perigueux. 

MONTBOISSIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Iffoire. 

MONTBOSO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Vefoul, 
and  fifteen  north-r.orth-eaft  of  Befancon. 

MONTBRISO'N,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Loire,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters. 
It  contains  about  4700  inhabitants  :  250  miles  fouth  of 
Paris,  and  thirty-three  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lyons.  Lat. 
45.  36.  N.  Ion.  4.  9.  E. 

MONTBRO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente :  fifteen  miles  eall  of  Angoulefme. 

MONTBRUN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  St. 
Gaudens,  and  nine  fouth  of  Rieux. 

MONTBRUN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drfime:  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nions. 

MONTCEAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
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of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  four  miles  north  of  Mareigny, 
and  ten  fouth-weft  of  Charolles. 

MONTCE'NIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Autun,  and  eighteen  weft  of  Chalons  fur  Saone. 

MONTCHAL'  (Charles  de),  a  learned  French  prelate 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary 
at  Arnonfay  in  the  Vivarais;  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is 
not  recorded.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Autun 
•at  Paris,  and  rofe,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  the  poll  of  principal 
of  that  inftitution.  Afterwards  he  was  nominated  canon 
of  Angouleme,  abbot  of  St.  Amand,  and,  in  the  year  1628, 
upon  the  refignation  of  the  cardinal  de  Valette,  to  whom 
he  had  been  tutor,  archbilhop  of  Touloule.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  as  well  as  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  died 
in  the  year  1651.  Father  Le  Quien  has  preferved  feveral 
of  the  Letters  of  this  prelate,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
folio  edition  of  The  Works  of  St.  John  of  Damafcenus ; 
which  fliow  that  he  pofleffed  a  true  talle  for  literature, 
and  was  the  patron  of  learned  men.  By  numbers  of  the 
latter  he  has  been  highly  panegyrized,  and  among  others, 
by  Rigault,  Sirmond,  Holftenius,  Allatius,  Saint-Marthe, 
Amelot  de  la  Houflaye,  &c.  In  the  year  1718,  an  anony¬ 
mous  editor  publiihed  at  Amfterdam,  “  Memoirs  of  M. 
de  Montchal,  Archbilhop  of  Touloufe,  containing  Parti¬ 
culars  of  the  Life  and  Miniftry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,” 
2  vols.  iamo.  Thefe  Memoirs,  written  by  M.  de  Mont¬ 
chal,  owe  their  origin  to  the  exclufion  of  our  prelate,  with 
others  of  his  brethren,  from  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy 
held  at  Mante  in  1641,  by  the  king’s  exprefs  orders.  In 
this  performance  we  are  prefented  with  a  hiftory  of  that 
proceeding;  and,  fince  Richelieu  was,  without  doubt,  the 
caufe  of  the  injurious  treatment  Ihown  to  the  clergy,  the 
author  has  not  fpared  that  minifter.  This  is  a  curious 
and  interefting  work  ;  but  edited  in  the  moft  carelefs  and 
incorreft  manner.  In  the  journal  called  L’Europe  Sga- 
vante,  for  the  month  of  November,  1718,  a  long  lift  is 
given  of  grofs  blunders  which  fometimes  obfeure,  and  at 
other  times  totally  deftroy,  the  fenfe  of  the  author.  In 
the  fame  critical  work  a  piece  is  attributed  to  our  prelate, 
which  reflects  little  honour  on  his  patriotifm,  and  is  a 
proof  of  his  fubferviency  to  the  papal  power.  The  objeft 
of  it  is  to  maintain,  “  that  fecular  authorities  have  no 
right  to  impofe  any  tax  on  ecclefiaftical  property,  without 
firft  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  church  itfelf.”  Moreri. 

MONTCHEVRIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indre  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Argenton. 

MONTCHU',  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the 
Sanpoo  twelve  miles  weft  of  Rimbu. 

MONTCORNE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ailhe  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vervins,  and 
eighteen  north-eaft  of  Laon. 

MONTDIDIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  dillrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Amiens,  and  twenty-two  fouth-louth- 
weft  of  Peronne.  Lat.  50.  5.  N.  Ion.  2.  39.  E. 

MONTDOUBLEAU',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and 
Cher:  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Blois,  and  thirty 
eaft  of  Le  Mans.  Lat. 47.  58.  N.  Ion.  o.  58.  E. 

MONTDRAGO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Drome  :  nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Montelimart, 
and  feven  north-north-weft  of  Orange. 

MON'TE  (Giambaptifta  da),  a  learned  and  eminent 
phyfician  of  the  fixteenth  century,  defeended  from  the 
noble  family  of  Monte  in  Tufcany,  was  born  at  Verona. 
He  ftudied  Greek  under  Mufuro,  and  philofophy  under 
Pomponazzo;  and,  being  deftined  by  his  father  to  the 
profelfion  of  the  law,  he  was  lent  to  ftudy  at  Padua.  His 
inclination,  however,  led  him  to  phyfic ;  and,  as  he  re- 
folved  to  follow  it,  he  incurred  the  dilpleafure  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  withdrew  all  fupport  from  him.  Trufting  to 
his  own  induftry  and  abilities,  he  vifited  feveral  of  the 

principal. 
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principal  towns  in  Italy,  praftifing  in  his  profeffion,  and 
alfo  probably  making  advantage  of  his  claffical  talents, 
fince  Ghilini  mentions  that  at  Naples  he  explained  the 
poems  of  Pindar.  He  fettled  finally  at  Padua,  where,  in 
1539,  he  was  elected  profefl'or  of  the  practice  of  medicine  : 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  placed  in  the  theoretical 
chair ;  and  for  fome  time  he  was  alfo  profefl'or  of  anatomy. 
His  llipend  was  augmented  with  the  increafe  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  which  at  length  furpafl'ed  that  of  any  Italian  phy- 
fician  of  his  time,  and  he  had  many  difciples,  who  after¬ 
wards  attained  eminence.  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  and  the 
duke  of  Tufcany,  attempted,  by  liberal  offers,  to  attraft 
him  to  their  courts  ;  but  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  prefent 
fituation.  He  fuffered  feverely  from  calculous  complaints, 
which  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  eftate  at  Terazzo  in 
the  Veronefe  territory,  where  he  died  in  1551.  Monte 
was  highly  praifed  by  his  cotemporaries, .and  left  a  name 
which  was  long  famous  in  the  Italian  fchools.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  almoft 
all  commentaries  upon  the  ancients,  or  illuftrations  of 
their  theories,  and  have  ceafed  to  be  valued  fince  their 
authority  declined.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  the  works 
of  Aetius,  w'hich  he  publiflied  at  the  requeft  of  cardinal 
Ippolito  de’  Medici.  The  marquis  Maffei  has  prelerved 
a  tranflation  which  he  made  in  Latin  verfe  of  the  poem 
of  Mufeus  ;  and  adds,  that  he  tranflated  the  Argonautics 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  and  Lucian’s  Tragopodagra.  He 
was  likewife  a  great  colle&or  of  medals.  Tirabofchi.  Hal - 
leri  Bill.  Med. 

MON'TE  (Guidubalde,  Marquis  del),  a  Venetian  no¬ 
bleman,  and  able  mathematician  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  dates  of  whole  birth  and  death  are  unknown;  and 
concerning  whofe  perfonal  hiftory  we  have  no  other  in¬ 
formation,  than  that  he  fpent  moft  of  his  life  in  retire¬ 
ment,  paflionately  devoted  to  ablfrufe  and  difficult  ma¬ 
thematical  ftudies.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  living  in 
1600,  fince  his  Treatife  on  Perlpebfive,  publifhed  in  that 
year,  was  edited  by  himfelf ;  but  that  he  was  dead  in 
1608,  appears  from  an  edition  of  his  Aftronomical  Pro¬ 
blems,  publiflied  under  the  infpedtion  of  his  fon,  who 
dedicated  it  to  the  doge  Leonard  Donati.  The  Treatife 
on  Perfpeftive  is  the  firft,  according  to  Montucla,  in 
which  that  lcience  was  completely  eftablifhed  upon  ma¬ 
thematical  demonftrations.  The  marquis  del  Monte  alfo 
publiflied  a  Theory  of  Planifpheres,  and  drew  up  A  Re¬ 
formed  Calendar.  To  his  lkill  as  an  aftronomer,  his 
problems  above-mentioned  bear  fufficient  teflimony.  He 
likewife  directed  his  attention  to  the  fludy  of  ftatics  and 
mechanics;  and,  in  publications  that  appeared  in  1577, 
corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecefiors  relative  to  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  balance,  and  threw  new  light  on  the 
fcience  of  ftatics.  in  general,  by  eftablifhing  it  upon  cer¬ 
tain  principles.  Befides  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  two  treatifes  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  On  Equiponderants,  or  centres  of  gravity,  and 
On  the  Cochleon,  or  fcrew-pump  for  drawing  of  w’ater. 
Such  were  the  occupations  and  labours  of  this  learned 
nobleman.  Landi's  Hijl.  de  la  Lit.  de  i Italic,  vol.  iv. 

MON'TE  (II),  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corflca:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Baftia. 

MONTE  ACU'TO,  a  town  of  Sardinia  :  forty  miles 
eaft- north -eaft  of  Alghieri. 

MONTE  ACU'TO,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Urbino. 

MONTE  AGNO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  :  nine  miles  nordi-eaft  of  Salerno. 

MONTE  ALBA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Otranto:  fix  miles  weft  of  Oftuni. 

MONTE  ALBA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafllicata: 
four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Turli. 

MONTE  ALBA'NO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona:  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Melazzo. 

MONTE  ALCl'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria,  anciently 
called  Mans  Alcinoi,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of 


Sienna.  In  the  environs  is  produced  the  moft  excellent 
wine  of  Italy,  called  Mufcatello  di  Monte  Alcino.  It  is 
fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Sienna. 

MONTE  ALFON'SO,  a  fortrefs  of  Italy,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Panaro,  near  Carfagnano. 

MONTE  ALMA'YA,  a  town  of  Etruria:  nine  miles 
north  of  Florence. 

MONTE  AL'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Fermo:  ten 
miles  north  of  Afcoli. 

MONTE  ALVERI'NO,  a  mountain  of  Etruria,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Tiber,  celebrated  for  a  convent  which 
is  a  fanftuary :  fourteen  miles  from  Florence. 

MONTE  ANSIDIA'NO,  a  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftramadura,  near  Coimbra. 

MONTE  APER'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  ARAGO'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon: 
four  miles  nortli-eaft  of  Huefca. 

MONTE  BAL'DO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  confifting  of 
fharp  rocks,  between  the  river  Adige  and  lake  Garda ; 
feparating  the  Veronefe  from  the  Trentin. 

MONTE  BARBA'RO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  on  the 
fea  coaft,  near  Puzzoli. 

MONTE  B  ARO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata : 
thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-wreft  of  Vielte. 

MONTE  BEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul¬ 
tra  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Reggio. 

MONTE  BEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ci¬ 
tra  :  twenty  miles  foutli-eaft  of  Lanciano. 

MONTE  BEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ul¬ 
tra:  fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aquila. 

MONTE  BEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin : 
thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Vicenza. 

MONTE  BRANDO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar¬ 
quifate  of  Ancona  :  fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Afcoli. 

MONTE  BRAU'LIO,  a  mountain  oftheRhetian  Alps, 
between  the  Grifons  and  the  Tyrolefe :  ten  miles  north 
of  Bormio. 

MONTE  BRU'NO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  Republic: 
fifteen  miles  n5rth-eaft  of  Genoa. 

MONTE  de  BUAR'COS.  SeeCAFE  MoNDEGO,vol.iii. 

MONTE  del  BUCHQ'N,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America.  Lat.  35.19.  N.  Ion.  239.  29.  E. 

MONTE  CAL'VO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino:  four  miles  north  of  Urbino. 

MONTE  CAL'VO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra:  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  CAM'PELO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia : 
feven  miles  north  of  Ferro! . 

MONTE  CAR'LO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  twenty-four 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Florence. 

MONTE  CAROT'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar¬ 
quifate  of  Ancona  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Jefi. 

MONTE  dell’  CASA'LE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ba- 
filicata  :  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  Turfi. 

MONTE  CASI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  mountain  fo  called ;  with  a  celebrated  abbey, 
where  Benedidl,  the  patriarch  of  the  weftern  monks, 
founded  this  order.  This  monaftery  became  fo  eminent, 
that  feveral  princes  left  their  crowns  to  fpend  their  latter 
days  here.  It  is  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Sora. 

MONTE  CATI'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  four  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Volterra. 

MONTE  CEC'CE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Moliie :  twenty  miles  uorth-eaft  of  Molile. 

MONTE  CENAGNO'NE,  or  Cerogno'ne,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino :  five  miles  from 
St.  Leo. 

MONTE  CHIA'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  with  5600  inha¬ 
bitants:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brefcia,  on  the  road  to 
Milan. 

MONTE  CHIA'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Piacenza  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Piacenza. 
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MONTE  CHIA'RO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley 
of  Mazara,  on  the  fouth  coait :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Girgenti.  Lat.  37.  9.  N.  Ion.  14.  3.  E. 

MONTE  CHRIS'TI,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito,  and  jurifdidtion  of  Guayaquil,  at 
firft  built  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  called  Manta.  It 
had  a  confiderable  commerce,  by  means  of  veflels  paffing 
from  Panama  to  the  ports  of 'Peru  ;  but,  having  been  pil¬ 
laged  and  deftroyed  by  fiome  foreign  adventurers  who  in- 
fefted  thofe  leas,  the  inhabitants  removed  it  to  the  foot 
or  a  mountain  where  it  now  Hands,  and  from  whence  it 
had  its  name.  It  is  no  miles  north-weft  of  Guayaquil. 
Lat.  i.o.S.  Ion.  81.6.  W. 

MONTE  CHRIS'TI,  a  fmall.  ifland  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  Etruria.  It  has  a  fort  or 
two  to  keep  off  pirate's ;  but  few  or  no  other  inhabitants. 
It  is  eight  miles  fouth  of  Elba.  Lat.  42.  20.  N.  Ion. 
10.  20.  E. 

MONTE  CHRIS'TI,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  which  extend  parallel  to  the  north  coaft  from  the 
bay  of  the  river  Monte  Chrifti  to  the  eaft  coaft. 

MONTE  CHRIS'TI,  or  St.  YAGO,.a  river  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  which  riles  near  St.  Yago  de  los  Cavaleros,  and  runs 
into  the  fea  on  the  north  coait,  forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth. 
Lat.  19.46.  N.  Ion.  72.  31.  W. 

MONTE  CIRCEL'LO,  a  mountainous  cape  of  Italy, 
near  the  fea;  by  the  ancients  called  an  ifland,  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  habitation  of  Circe,  who  ufed  to  transform 
her  lovers  into  brute  animals.  On  this  promontory  once 
flood  a  town,  called  Circanm,  inhabited  by  a  Roman  co¬ 
lony  fent  thither  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Here  was  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Circe,  and  an  altar  to  Minerva.  A 
fortrefs  was  afterwards  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  lerved  as  a  retreat,  and  fometimes  as  an 
afylum,  for  the  popes  in  times  of  danger.  Of  this  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  caftle,  called  St.  Felice,  railed  by  pope 
Celeftin  II.  in  the  twelfth  century.  An  ancient  tomb  is 
yet  (liown  as  the  iepulchre  of  Elpenor,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Ulyfies,  who,  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  houle  into  the  ftreet.  Lat.  41.  17.  N. 
Ion.  12.  57.  E. 

MONTE  CORVI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra,  foftnerly  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  luppreffed  and  united 
to  Volturara  in  the  year  1433.  It  is  nine  miles  eaft  of 
Salerno. 

MONTE  FAGA'RIA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto :  feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Caftro 
Giovanni. 

MONTE  FAL'CO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spolelo,  oh  a  mountain  near  the  Clitumno:  twelve  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Spoleto. 

MONTE  FALCO'NF,,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Saffari. 

■  MONTE  FALCO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county 
of  Molile:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Molife. 

:  MONTE  FALCO'NE,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  fixteen  miles 
weft  of  Triefte. 

MONTE  FELI'CE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino:  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Urbino,  and  thirty 
lbuth  of  Ravenna.  Lat.  43.56.  N.  Ion.  22.  16.  E. 

MONTE  FEGATE'SE,  a  town  of  Italy:  twelve  miles 
north  of  Lucca. 

MONTE  FENE'RA,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  intheTre- 
vifan :  five  miles  eaft  of  Cifmone. 

MONTE  FIASCO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop.  This  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Falerium, 
or  Falcrii,  capital' of  the  Falifci.  But  others,  on  Strabo’s 
authority,  declare  the  ancient  Falerium  to  have  been  built 
on  a  hill  where  now  Hands  Citta  Caftellana,  on  the  Via 
Flarninia,  between  Rome  and  Otricoli.  However  this.be, 
thole  who  have  written  concerning  the  origin  of  this  city, 
declare  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  affirming,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Greeks,  headed  by  Kalefus,  ot  the  family  of 
the  Atrides;  who,  after  Agamemnon  had  been  murdered  by 
Aigiftheus,  fled  to  Italy,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Fa- 
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lerium.  Falerium  was  made  a  Roman  colony  during  the 
fecond  triumvirate,  called  Colonia  Janovia  Etriijcurum ;  and 
Macrobius  obferves,  that  the  ftatue  of  Janus  Quadrifons, 
or  Four-faced  Janus,  was  firft  brought  from  that  city  to 
Rome.  Monte  Fiafconeis  now  a  very  fmall  town,  though 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  with  a  feminary  pretty  well  endowed.  Oil 
its  cathedral  is  a  very  large’dome  or  cupola,  which  is  dif- 
covered  at  a  diftance ;  but  the  ftreets  are  very  narrow  and 
ill  contrived,  and  the  old  caftle  is  now  gone  to  ruins. 
In  a  word,  it  is  remarkable  only  lor  its  iituation,  and  for 
the  hills  furrounding  it,  which  produce  great  quantities 
of  excellent  wine,  particularly  Mufcadel,  made  famous 
by  a  certain  German  bifliop,  whofe  ftory  is  as  follows  : — • 
This  prelate,  who,  like  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  was 
not  an  enemy  to  the  bottle,  had  an  affair  which  required 
his  prefence  at  Rome  ;  no  (ooner  had  he  fet  his  foot  in 
Italy,  but  he  commanded  his  fteward  to  go  before,  in  or¬ 
der  to  tafte  the  wines  in  every  inn  upon  the  road  :  in  cafe 
the  wine  was  tolerably  good,  the  major-domo  was  to  write 
in  chalk  upon  the  door  the  Latin  word  EST,  in  capital 
letters  ;  if  it  was  very  good,  he  mult  write  EST,  -EST  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  inns  fo  charafterifed,  that  the  venerable 
bilhop  ufually  put  up.  At  laft,  the  fteward,  being  arrived 
at  Monte  Fiafcone,  found  the  Mufcadel  wine  fo  delicious, 
that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  triple  the  EST,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  bifliop  found  that  the  fteward  had  a  fuperlative 
tafte :  and  now  the  prelate  carouled  fo  heartily,  that  this 
farce  became  a  tragedy  :  the  too  great  quantity  he  poureti 
down  of  this  neftar  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  oft’  in  a  few  days.  This  place  is  five  miles  fouth  of 
Bolfeno,  and  ten  north-weft  of  Viterbo.  Lat.  42.  33.  N. 
Ion.  1 1.  56.  E. 

MONTE  FILA'l'RA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona:  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tolentino. 

MONTE  FOR'TE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra:  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  FORTI'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Ancona  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Alcoli. 

MONTE  FOSCO  LI,  a  town  of  Etruria  :  twenty-eight 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Florence,  and  fifteen  eaft  of 
Leghorn. 

MONTE  FUS'CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra:  feven  miles  fouth -fouth-eaft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  GALLI'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra:  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  GIBILAROS'TA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily: 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Palermo. 

MONTE  GIOI'SO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul¬ 
tra:  ten  miles  north  of  Girace. 

MONTE  GIO'VE,  a  mountain  of  the  ifland  of  Candy  ; 
anciently  Mount  Ida:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Candy. 

MONTE  GRANA'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Ca- 
pitanata  :  fixteen  miles  wfeft  of  Manfredonia. 

MONTE  GRANA'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona:  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Ancona. 

MONTE  GROS'SO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Bari :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Minorbino. 

MONTE  GROS'SO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftribl  of  Calvi.  The 
canton  contains  4829  inhabitants. 

MONTE  della  GUAR'DIA,  a  mountain  of  Italy, 
about  a  mile  from  Bologna. 

MONTE  IGNO'SA,  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Lucca. 

MONTE  ILIPU  LA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  nearBaega. 

MONTE  LATTA'RO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Prin¬ 
cipato  Ultra,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  variety  of 
medicinal  herbs  which  grow  on  and  near  it ;  which  polfefs 
fuch  virtues,  that  the  milk  of  cows  which  feed  on  them  is 
faid  to  cure  confumptions.  Near  it  is  the  Pronwntm-ium 
Herculis.  Every  part  of  the  Ihore  abounds  in  fulphureous 
and  mineral  waters.  It  is  three  miles' from  Callel  a  Mare. 

MONTE  LEO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul¬ 
tra,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop.  This  town  was  founded  by  Fre¬ 
deric  I.  and  gave  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the  molt  power- 
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ful  fubje&s  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  In  1638  it  was 
almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  again  in  1783. 
See  the  article  Earthquake,  vol.  vi.  p.  212.  The  houfes 
are  called  barracks,  and  are  moftly  of  wood  :  indeed  there 
are  two  palaces  built  of  this  material.  It  is  twelve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Nicotera. 

MONTE  LEO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra  :  nine  miles  north  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  LEO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Norcia. 

MONTE  LEO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sabina:  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Tivoli. 

MONTE  LEO'NE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.* 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Alghieri. 

MONTE  LEZ'ZI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Bari:  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Monopoli. 

MONTE  LU'GO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma :  ele¬ 
ven  miles  fouth  of  Parma. 

MONTE  LU'GO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  near  Spoleto. 

MONTE  LU'PO,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Arno  : 
eleven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Florence. 

MONTE  MAJO'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Cordova. 

MONTE  MANI'VA,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in  the 
Breffan  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Breno. 

MONTE  MARA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi¬ 
pato  Ultra,  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento  : 
thirteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Conza.  Lat.  40.  56.  N. 
Ion.  14.  59.  E. 

MONTE  MAS'SICO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  on 
a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  wine :  eight  miles  fouth 
of  Sezza. 

MONTE  MAVI'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora :  five 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Capua. 

MONTE  MAU'RO,  a  towm  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra:  feven  miles  of  St.  Severino. 

MONTE  MESCO'SO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  twenty-five 
miles  w'eft- fouth-weft  of  Modena. 

MONTE  MESSO'LI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Otranto  :  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Tarento. 

MONTE  di  MEZ'ZO,  a  mountain  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica,  which  extends  from  the  centre  to  the  weft  coaft. 

MONTE  MILE'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  MOR-0-NO'VA,orMoNTE  major-el-novo, 
a  confiderable  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  road  from  Lifbon 
to  Badajoz.  Lat.  38.  42.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  W. 

MONTE  MOR-O-VEL'HO,  or  Monte  major-el- 
velho,  a  towm  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  very  large  caftle,  feated  in  a  fertile  country :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Coimbra,  and  eighty-three  north  of 
Lifbon.  Lat.  40.  5.  N.  Ion.  8.  9.  W. 

MONTE  MU'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata : 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Potenza. 

MONTE  NE'GRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Capita- 
nata:  eight  miles  weft  of  Termoli. 

MONTE  NE'GRO,  a  mountainous  diftridt  of  Albania, 
inhabited  by  a  brave  people,  caHed  Monte-Negrins,  who 
profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  bear  a  mortal  hatred  to 
the  Turks.  Here  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name:  eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ragufa. 

MONTE  NE'GRO,  or  Monte  Neros,  a  diftridt  in 
the  north  part  of  Syria,  towards  the  province  of  Ca- 
ramania. 

MONTE  NE'RO,  a  towm  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra: 
feventeen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cofenza. 

MONTE  NOT'TE,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  and  the  duchy  of  Montferrat : 
feven  miles  north  of  Savona,  and  twelve  fouth  of  AcqUi. 

MONTE  NUO'VO,ortheNEW  Mountain,  near  Puz- 
zoli,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  It  was  raifed  in  the 
night,  in  September  1538,  by  the  agency  of  a  fubterra- 
neous  volcano,  which  ejedted  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  earth,  ftones,  and  allies,  that  in  the  courfe  of  forty- 
eight  hours  it  attained  the  height  of  2100  feet.  Some 


part  of  it  is  cultivated.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  fand  is  very  hot  from  fubterraneous  fire. 

MONTE  ODRIS'IO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lanciano. 

MONTE  hell  OL'MO,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Macerata. 

MONTE  dell  O'RO,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Italy, 
in  the  Valteline :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Sondrio. 

MONTE  PAGA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra:  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Teramo. 

MONTE  PATER'NO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  about 
three  miles  from  Bologna. 

MONTE  PELEGRI'NO,  a  towm  of  Sicily,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Mazara,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  near  the  lea  :  three 
miles  north  of  Palermo. 

MONTE  PELO'SO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  : 
fixteen  miles  weft  of  Matera,  and  twenty  fouth-eaft  of 
Venofa.  Lat.  40.  51.  N.  Ion.  16.  4.  E. 

MONTE  PHILIP  PO,  a  fortrefs  of  Etruria,  near  Porto 
Hercole. 

MONTE  de  PE'DRAS,  afmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Lat.  18.  S. 

MONTE  PINET'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Umbriatico. 

MONTE  de  PLA'TA,  a  mountain  at  the  north  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola. 

MONTE  POSILIP'PO,  a  mountain  about  three  miles 
from  Naples. 

MONTE  PULCIA'NO,  a  towm  of  Etruria,  the  fee  of 
a  bifiiop,  dependent  on  the  pope.  It  contains  four 
churches,  and  ten  convents  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Florence,  and  fixty-three  north  of  Rome.  Lat.  43.  5.  N. 
loh.  1 1.  53.  E. 

MONTE  REA'LE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia ; 
eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oriftagni. 

MONTE  del  ROSA'RIO,  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  territory,  but  now  almoft  wafned  away  by  the  fea. 
It  has  a  fmall  church,  built  by  a  lay-brotherhood,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Rofary. 

MONTE  ROSET',  a  fortrefs  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Sicily  :  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Girgenti. 

MONTE  ROSET'O,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mela:  ten  miles  eaft  of  Brefcia. 

MONTE  RO'SI,  or  Monte  Ros'si,  a  town  of  Italy, 
between  Rome  and  Viterbo,  at  an  equal  diltance  from 
each. 

MONTE  ROS'SO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of 
Noto :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Modica,  and  twenty- 
tw'o  w'eft  of  Syracufe.  Lat.  37.  7.  N.  Ion.  14.  45.  E. 

MONTE  ROS'SO,  a  mountain  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
near  the  weft  coaft,  between  Calvi  and  Ajaccio. 

MONTE  ROS'SO,  a  towm  of  Genoa :  feven  miles  weft 
of  Spezza. 

MONTE  ROTON'DO,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the 
Sabina  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Tivoli. 

MONTE  SA'GRO,  a  towm  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata; 
fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Viefte. 

MONTE  St.  AN'GELO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi¬ 
tanata,  the  fee  of  a  bifltop  ;  fituated  on  a  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  Adriatic.  Near  it  is  a  convent  of  Carmelite 
friars,  founded  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
commemoration  of  a  vidlory  over  the  barbarians,  then, 
beiieging  Sipontum.  It  is  feven  miles  north  of  Manfre- 
donia,  and  ninety-eight  north-eaft  of  Naples.  Lat. 
41.  42.  N.  Ion.  15.  52.  E. 

MONTE  St.  CIRIA'CO,  a  fortrefs  and  promontory 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Ancona. 

MONTE  di  St.  GIULIA'NO,  a  mountain  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  ifland  of  Ifchia. 

MONTE  di  SAN  GIULIA'NO,  or  Monte  di  Tra- 
ta'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara  :  three 
miles  eaft  of  Trapani. 

MONTE  St.  ORES'TE,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  not  far 
from  Citta  Caftellana,  anciently  called  Mons  Sorafle.  On 
the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  convent,  founded  by  Car- 
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Ionian,  brother  of  Pepin  king  of  France,  on  the  fpot  where 
once  Hood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo. 

MONTE  di  St.  PELEGRi  NO,  a  mountain  of  Car- 
fagnano. 

MONTE  SA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra : 
twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Policaftro. 

MONTE  SAN'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra : 
feventeen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Nicotera, 

MONTE  SAN'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Po  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Ferrara. 

MONTE  SAN'TO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira.  In  the  year  1704,  this  town  was  taken  by 
Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  but  retaken  in  the  following 
year:  lix  miles  north  of  Idanha  a  Velba,  and  fix  fouth- 
weft  of  Pena  Macor. 

MONTE  SAN'TO,  a  lofty  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sardinia.  Lat.  40.  3.  N.  Ion.  9.  E. 

MONTE  SAN'TO,  formerly  called  Blount  Athos,  a 
mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  gulf  of  Contefl’a. 
It  is  called  Blonte-Santo,  or  the  Holy  Mount,  becaufe 
there  are  twenty-two  monafteries  thereon,  in  which  are 
4000  monks,  who  never  luffer  a  woman  to  come  near 
them.  It  is  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Salonichi,  Lat. 
40.  27.  N.  Ion.  24.  39.  E.  See  Athos,  vol.  ii. 

MONTE  SAN'TO  (Gulf  of),  a  bay  of  the  Archipelago, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  European  Turkey,  formed  between 
two  projections  of  the  continent ;  deriving  its  name  from 
Monte  Santo,  or  Blount  Athos,  which  forms  the  north- 
eaft  boundary  of  the  gulf.  Lat.  40.  N.  Ion.  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  24.  10.  E. 

MONTE  de  SANTO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifcay  :  ilxteen  miles  eaft  of  Santander. 

MONTE  SARACI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
nata  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

MONTE  SAR'CHIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra:  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  SCAGLIO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili- 
cata  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Matera. 

MONTE  della  SIBIL'LA,  a  town  of  the  Popedom, 
in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto:  ten  miles  north  ofNorcia. 

MONTE  SPERET'TO,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in 
the  Perugiano  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Perugia. 

MONTE  la  TE'GLIA,  a  towm  of  Naples,  in  the 
county  of  Molife  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Molife. 

MONTE  VALPARAISO,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  near 
the  city  of  Grenada. 

MONTE  VELI'NO,  a  mountain,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
molt  lofty  part  of  the  Appennines,  more  than  8397  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean :  forty-fix  miles 
north- eaft  of  Rome. 

MONTE  VER'DE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  Who  is  titular  archbilliop  of 
Nazareth :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Conza,  and  fifty 
eaft  of  Benevento. 

MONTE  VET'ERE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Balilicata: 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Matera. 

MONTE  VID'EO,  a  towm  of  South- America,  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Byres,  founded  in  the  year  1740.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Plata,  ninety 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  built  on  a  peninfula,  which 
lies  convenient  to  fecure  from  the  eaft  winds  a  bay  of 
about  fix  miles  deep,  and  three  wide,  at  its  entrance.  At 
the  weftern  point  of  this  ifland  is  a  lingle  high  mountain, 
which  ierves  as  a  look-out,  and  has  given  a  name  to  the 
town ;  the  other  lands  which  furround  it  are  very  low. 
That  fide  which  looks  towards  a  plain,  is  defended  by  a 
citadel :  feveral  batteries  guard  the  fide  towards  the  fea 
and  the  harbour.  There  is  a  battery  upon  a  very  little 
ifie  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  called  Ule  au  Francois.  The 
anchorage  at  Monte  Video  is  lafe,  though  fometimes  mo- 
lefted  by  pamperos,  which  are  ftorms  from  the  fouth-weft, 
accompanied  by  violent  tempefts.  There  is  no  great 
depth  of  water  in  the  whole  bay ;  the  tides  do  not  come 
in  regular  ;  according  as  the  wind  is,  the  water  is  high  or 
low.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  cautious,  in  regard  to  a  chain  of 


rocks  which  extends  tome  cables’  length  off  the  eaft 
point  of  the  bay  ;  the  lea  forms  breakers  upon  them,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  call  them  La  Punta  de  las 
Carretas. 

Monte  Video  has  a  governor  cf  its  own,  wdio  is  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  orders  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  province.  The  country  round  this  town  is  almoft 
entirely  uncultivated,  and  furniihes  neither  wheat  nor 
maize;  they  mull  get  flour,  bifeuit,  and  other  provifions 
for  the  ftiips,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  gardens  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town,  and  to  the  adjoining  houfes,  they  cul¬ 
tivate  lcarcely  any  legumes  ;  there  is,  however,  plenty  of 
melons,  calabalhes,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  and  quinces  : 
cattle  are  as  abundant  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  ;  which,  together  with  the  wholefomenefs  of  the 
air,  make  Monte  Video  an  excellent  place  to  put  in  at 
for  a  crew  ;  only  great  care  mult  be  taken  to  prevent  de¬ 
fection.  In  April  1806,  the  Britilh  took  it  by  aflault ; 
but,  on  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1807,  it  was  evacuated.  See  the  hiftory  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  164,  5. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  that  province  of  Spanilh  America 
which  borders  on  Brafil,  or  Portuguele  America.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  1817,  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  thought  fit  to  fend  an  army  to  take  poffeflion  of 
Monte  Video  and  the  Spanilh  colonies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Plata  ;  but  whether  with  the  confent  of  king 
Ferdinand  or  not,  was  uncertain.  Two  very  lingular  pro¬ 
clamations  were  iflued  by  the  chief  military  authorities 
of  the  Portuguele  king ;  in  which  they  announce  enter¬ 
ing  the  Spanilh  territory  with  a  well-difciplined  army ; 
call  upon  the  invaded  to  keep  quiet  in  their  houfes  ; 
fpeak  of  reiterated  infults  from  Artigas,  the  Spanilh  in¬ 
dependent  chief;  declare  that  they  do  not  come  to  con¬ 
quer  or  deftroy,  and  fpeak  of  the  formation  of  a  provi- 
fional  government.  Wherever  they  appeared,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  flag  was  hoilted.  Soon  afterwards  there  appeared 
two  other  proclamations  of  the  Portuguefe  commanders, 
in  which  it  is  diftindtly  ftated  to  be  a  meafure  adopted 
between  the  two  cabinets  of  Spain  and  the  Brazils.  It 
was  then  thought  that  the  movement  of  the  Portuguefe 
troops  was  an  operation  concerted  with  Ferdinand  to  re¬ 
conquer  the  colonies  which  had  fucceeded  in  throwing 
off  his  yoke.  This,  however,  now  appears  not  to  have 
been  thefaft;  on  the  contrary,  the  king  of  Spain  has 
complained  to  the  great  European  powers  of  the  aggreflion ; 
and  thofe  powers  have  “  accepted  the  mediation  demanded 
of  them  by  Spain,”  and  have  interfered  by  a  remonftrance, 
or  “  Note,  addrefled  to  the  king  of  Portugal’s  fecretary  of 
ftate,  dated  Paris,  March  16,  1817.”  Monte  Video  has 
been  in  poflelfion  of  the  Portuguefe  ever  fince  the  20th 
of  January. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  being  abfent  from  Brafil, 
the  Portuguefe  Americans  thought  fit,  in  imitation  of  the 
Spanilh  Americans,  to  declare  themfelves  independent 
alfo.  The  revolution  broke  out  (rather  prematurely  it 
feems)  at  Pernambuco,  the  province  adjoining  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  20th  of  March;  and  has  lince  extended  to 
lix  other  provinces.  And,  before  thefe  events  could  be 
well  known  in  Europe,  namely,  on  the  15th  of  May,  a 
very  exteniive  conlpiracy  has  been  detected  in  Lilbon 
itfelf;  and  the  heads  of  the  conlpiracy,  including  two 
perfons  of  rank,  were  feized  in  their  beds  on  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  25th.  The  intent  of  the  confpirators  was  to 
deftroy  lord  Beresford  and  all  the  Englilh  officers,  and  at 
once  to  lhake  oft'  the  domination  of  the  Britilh  nation  ; 
then  to  hoift  the  flag  of  independence ;  and  afterwards  to 
lend  every  poffible  affiftance  to  the  infurgents  at  Pernam¬ 
buco,  with  invitations  of  paternization  alfo  to  Bahia, 
Maranon,  Para,  &c.  The  caufes  affigned  for  this  plot 
are — the  jealoufy  entertained  of  Britilh  influence  by  the 
Portuguefe ;  their  diflatisfadtion  at  the  condudl  of  the 
regency,  and  at  the  abfence  of  the  king,  whole  policy 
relpefting  South  America  they  wholly  dilapprove,  fince 
it  appears  to  be  his  objedlto  impoverilh  Portugal  in  order 
1  So. 
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to  eftablifli  a  fcr  ign  empire.  Eventually,  therefore,  per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  no  empire  at  all.  ThoTe  whofe  incli¬ 
nation  it  is  to  purloin  their  neighbours’  property,  mult  not 
expebl  much  companion  if  they  chance  to  lofe  their  own. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  thefe  unfortunate  and  difficult  cir- 
cumftances  we  fhall  not  be  involved  in  a  frefli  war.  At 
prelent  we  can  only  fay,  that,  though  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  powers  have  abtuaily  interfered  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  favour  of  the  former,  yet  between  thofe 
powers  and  their  lubjebls  or  colonies  it  is  certainly  our 
policy  to  avoid  all  contention,  however  we  may  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  new  opening  to  commerce.  But  even 
that  may  be  over- done.  Let  the  merchants  be  cautious, 
and  remember  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  year  1806,  and  Bralil 
in  1807.  See  the  article  London,  p.  164  and  170,  1. 
Monte  Video  is  120  miles  eaft-north-eall  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Lat.  34.42.  S.  Ion.  57.  16.  W. 

MONTE  di  VITER'BO,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  anciently 
called  Mans  Cyllenins.  This  mountain  is  very  high,  and 
the  afcent  at  firft  pretty  difficult ;  however,  it  afterwards 
grows  ealier :  it  is  almoft  covered  with  chelhut  and  fyca- 
more  trees. 

MONTEBOU'RG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Valognes,  and 
twelve  north  of  Carentan. 

MONTECATI'NUS  (Anthony),  an  Italian  profeflor 
of  philofophy,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1536. 
After  reading  public  leblures  in  that  city,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  firft  profeflor  of  philofophy  there.  He  became  a 
particular  favourite  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
deputed  him  on  concerns  of  ftate  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  Rome.  He  was  alio  appointed  governor  of  the  city 
of  Reggio ;  created  chief  magiftrate  of  Ferrara;  and  fre¬ 
quently  was  entrufted  with  the  whole  management  of 
affairs  under  the  duke.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1599,  at 
the  age  of  flxty-three.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author 
by  his  “  Commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  Politics,”  to  which 
he  added  fome  of  Plato’s  works. 

MONTECH',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne:  leven  miles  eaft  of  Caftel  Sarafln, 
and  twenty-two  weft-north-weft  of  Touloufe. 

MONTECHIA'RO.  See  Monte  Chiaro,  p.  724,  5. 

MONTECH'IO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  ten  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Modena. 

MONTECH'IO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Oglio :  live 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Breno. 

MONTECH'IO  MAGGIO'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Vicentin  :  eleven  miles  louth-weft  of  Vicenza. 

MONTECUCCO'LI,  or  Montecucu'li  (Raymond), 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  a  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral  in  the  fervice  of  the  houfie  of  Auftria,  was  born  in 
j6o8  at  Montecuccoli,  the  feat  of  his  family  in  the  Mo- 
denefe.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  the  fchools 
of  Modena,  Perugia,  and  Rome,  he  took  arms  at  an  early 
age  under  his  uncle  Erneft  Montecuccoli,  general  of 
artillery  in  the  imperial  fervice.  He  entered  as  a  private 
volunteer,  and  ferved  in  that  capacity  both  in  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  various  gradations  of  mili¬ 
tary  command.  The  wars  in  Flanders  were  his  firft  fcene 
of  ablion,  and  in  that  fchool  he  acquired  the  Ikill  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  railed  him  into  notice.  In  1644,  being 
at  the  head  of  2000  cavalry,  he  furpriled  a  body  of  Swedes 
befieging  Nemeflau,  in  Silefia,  and  defeated  them  with 
the  lofs  of  their  artillery  and  baggage.  He  was  afterwards 
himleif  defeated  and  made  priloner  by  the  Swedilh  gene¬ 
ral  Bannier,  and  was  kept  in  captivity  for  two  years. 
This  time,  which  to  molt  young  men  would  have  been 
loft  to  themfelves  and  the  world,  our  youthful  foldier 
employed  in  literary  and  fcientific  purfuits.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  his  profeflion,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia. 
After  the  peace  of  Weltphalia,  he  travelled  into  different 
countries,  and  was  fent  once  in  a  diplomatic  character  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  was  very  honourably  received  by 
queen  Chriftina,  who  afterwards  admitted  him  to  her 
correlpondence,  and  imparted  to  him  her  lecret  intention 


of  abdicating  the  throne.  Returning  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  affifted  at  a  magnificent  caroulal  given  by  the  duke 
of  Modena  at  his  marriage.  It  was,  however,  attended 
with  a  tragical  event  which  deeply  afflicted  him  ;  for  he 
had  the  misfortune,  in  tilting  with  his  intima.e  friend 
Molza,  a  Modenefe  cavaiier,  to  wound  him  mortally  in 
the  throat  with  his  lance.  Having  inherited  the  property 
of  his  uncle  Erneft,  he  married,  in  1657,  Maria-Jofepha 
Dietrichftein,  daughter  to  the  prince  of  that  name,  great 
fteward  of  the  houlehold  to  the  emperor,  a  lady  diltin- 
guifhed  for  her  beauty  and  accomplifhmejtts.  In  the 
fame  year  he  was  fent  by  the  emperor,  with  the  rank  of 
field-marlhal-general,  to  the  afiiftance  of  John  Cafimir 
king  of  Poland,  againft  Ragotiki  prince  of  Tranfylvania, 
fupported  by  the  Swedes.  He  defeated  Ragotiki,  and  re¬ 
covered  Cracow  from  the  Swedes;  and,  when  Charles- 
Guftavus  afterwards  turned  his  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Denmark,  Montecuculi  marched  to  his  relief,  drove  the 
Swedes  from  Jutland,  and  refcued  Copenhagen. 

Peace  was  reftored  in  the  north  ;  but  troubles  arofe  on 
the  fide  of  Hungary  which  foon  after  involved  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold  in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  Montecuculi 
was  fent  to  command  in  that  quarter,  and  by  his  fkilful 
and  prudent  copdubl  baffled  the  attempts,  of  the  Turks, 
who  invaded  Hungary  with  a  vaftly-fuperior  force.  At 
length,  the  imperial  army  being  reinforced  by  luccours 
from  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Montecuculi 
refolved  to  give  battle  to  the  grand^vizier,  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  Vienna;  and  in  1664  he  gave  the  Turks 
a  total  and  bloody  defeat  at  St.  Gothard,  after  a  long  and 
well-difputed  ablion.  A  peace  was  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  this  vibtory ;  and  the  fuccefsful  general  was 
recompenfed,  on  his  return  to  Vienna!  with  the  poll  of 
prefident  of  the  council  of  war.  In  1666  he  was  deputed 
as  ambaffador  to  receive  at  Genoa  the  infanta  of  Spain, 
efpoufed  to  Leopold  ;  on  which  occalion  he  was  decorated 
by  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  1670  he  conducted  to  Poland  the  lifter  of  the  emperor, 
deftined  to  be  the  fpoule  of  king  Michael.  Thele  pacific 
employments  were  exchanged  for  a  renewal  of  military 
fervice,  on  occafion  of  the  war  between  the  empire 
and  France  in  1673.  Montecuculi  was  chofen  to  oppofc 
the  famous  Turenne.  After  a  variety  of  marches  and 
counter-marches,  he  lucceeded  in  forming  a  junbtion 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  taking  Bonn  ;  but,  the 
fhackles  impofed  upon  him  by  the  imperial  councils  hav¬ 
ing  prevented  him  from  doing  fo  much  as  was  expebled 
from  him,  he  incurred  the  dilpleafure  of  the  allies,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  command.  The  fuperiority 
which  the  French  aflumed  cauied  him,  however,  to  be 
recalled  in  1675,  as  the  only  general  capable  of  being 
matched  with  Turenne;  and  the  campaign  which  enfued 
between  thefe  two  mailers  exhaulled  every  ftratagem  of 
war.-  The  exquilite  nicety  of  the  movements  on  both 
fides  may  be  ellimated  from  the  circumttance,  that  two 
large  armies  were  perpetually  moving  in  a  fpace  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth. 
While  the  game  was  yet  in  balance,  it  was  brought  to  a 
conclufion  by  the  death  of  Turenne  from  a  cannon-lhof, 
as  he  was  reconnoitring  with  a  delign  to  attack.  His 
rival  had  the  generofity  to  lament  his  fate,  and  bellow 
the  highell  praifes  on  his  memory.  The  match  was  no 
longer  equal,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  gave  Mon¬ 
tecuculi  the  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  Allkce  ;  and 
it  was  necefiary  to  fummon  Conde  from  Flanders  to  llop 
his  progrefs.  After  having  thus  been  oppofed  to  the  two 
moll  illuftrious  generals  in  Europe,  he  declined  contend¬ 
ing  with  inferior  antagonills,  and  retired  to  a  repole  fo 
well  merited  by  his  age  and  fervices.  At  Vienna  he  pre- 
fided  over  the  council  of  war,  and  employed  his  influence 
at  court  in  the  proteblion  of  fcience  and  letters.  He  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  ellablilhment  of  the  academy  llyled 
Naturae  Curiolorum,  of  which  he  was  prefident.  He  him- 
felf  cultivated  literature;  and  left  behind  him  a  work 
entitled  Memorie  full' Arte  della  Guerra,  compofed  during 
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his  campaigns  in  Hungary,  and  prcfented  to  the  emperor 
in  1665;  but  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  and  then 
incorreflly.  This  work  is  the  firft  on  the  fubjeft  com- 
pofed  after  the  great  change  which  the  ufe  of  artillery 
had  brought  into  the  art  of  war.  It  is  divided  into  three 
books :  1.  Of  the  art-military  in  general ;  2.  Of  war  with 
the  Turks;  3.  A  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1664. 
Though  concife,  it  is  accounted  a  very  valuable  (ketch 
of  the  fubjeft  on  which  it  treats.  Montecuculi  died  at 
Lintz,  in  1681,  aged  feventy-two.  Mod.  Univ.  Hijl. 
Elogi  Tin  Haiti. 

MONTEFRI'N.  See  Montfrin,  p.  735. 

MONTEFRI'O,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Loja. 

MONTE'GAS,  or  Montei'go,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira:  fixteen  miles  fouth- weft  of 
Guardia. 

MONTE'GIO,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  :  twelve 
miles  north  of  Genoa. 

MONTE'GO,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which 
runs  into  Montego  bay;  which  is  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  ifland.  Lat.  18.  30.  N.  Ion.  77.  52.  W. 

MONTE'GO  BA'Y,  a  flourifliing  and  opulent  fea-port 
town,  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifland  ;  it  confifts  of  225  houfes,  thirty- three  of 
which  are  capital  (tores  or  warehoufes,  and  contains 
about  600  white  inhabitants.  The  number  of  top-fail 
vefl’els  which  clear  annually  at  this  port,  is  dated  by  Mr. 
Edwards  to  be  about  150,  of  which  feventy  are  capital 
(hips  ;  but  this  account  includes  part  of  thofe  which  enter 
at  Kingdom  Montego  bay  was  made  a  free  port  in  1758. 
In  1795,  it  was  almolt  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake';  the 
damage  amounting  to  200,000k  Lat.  18.  31.  N.  Ion. 
78.  20.  W. 

MONTE'GO  KE'Y,  afmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  near  the  coad  of  Mexico.  Lat.  17.  50.  N.  Ion. 
88.  48.  W. 

MONTEJA'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire  :  ten  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Angers. 

MONTEJICA'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada:  twelve  miles  north-wed  of  Guadix. 

MONTE'JO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Marengo  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Verrua,  and 
twelve  ead-fouth-ead  of  Chivafi'o. 

MONTE'ITH,  a  diftriCf  of  Scotland,  in  the  fouth  part 
of  the  county  of  Perth. 

MON'TEL  pe  GE'LAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
£outh-wed  of  Montaigu. 

MONTELIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome  :  ten  miles  ead  of  Valence. 

MONTELIMA'RT,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  on  the 
Robiou.-  Here  are  fome  manufactures  of  wool,  iilk,  and 
leather.  The  inhabitants  of  Montelimart  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  fird  in  France  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation.  It  is  ten  pods  and  a  half  north  of 
Avignon,  and  feventy-feven  and  a  quarter  fouth-fouth- 
ead  of  Paris.  Lat.  44.  33.  N.  Ion.  4.  49.  E. 

MONTEL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  : 
twelve  miles  wed  of  Conza. 

MONTELLIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Romans,  and  fix  fouth 
of  Valence. 

MONTELO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  three  miles  wed  of  Autun. 

MON'TEM,  [Lat.  a  mount.]  The  name  of  a  ceremony, 
or  proceflion,  performed  triennially  by  the  boys  of  Eton 
School,  of  which  we  omitted  to  give  an  account,  under 
that  word,  in  our  feventh  volume.  Every  third  year,  on 
Whit-Tuelday,  the  Montem  at  Eton  is  celebrated.  It 
confids  of  a  proceflion  to  a  fmall  tumulus  on  the  fouth- 
ern  fide  of  the  Bath  road,  which  has  given  the  name  of 
Salt-Hill  to  the  fpot,  now  better  known  by  the  fplendid 
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inn3  that  are  edablKhed  there.  The  chiefs objecf  of  this 
celebration,  however,  is  to  colletd  money  Tor  fall  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  language  of  the  day)  from  ail  perfons  who  a f- 
femble  to  fee  the  (how;-  nor  does  it  fail  to  be  exacted 
from  travellers  on  the  road,  and  even  at  the  private  re- 
fidences  within  a  certain  (but  no  inconfiderable)  range 
of  the  fpot.  The  fcholars  who  colletd  the  money  are 
called  falt-learers :  thefe  are  arrayed  in  fancy-drefies,  and 
are  attended  by  others  called  Jcouts,  of  a  limilar  but  lefs 
(howy  appearance.  Tickets  are  given  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  paid  their  contributions,  to  fecure  them  from  any 
further  demand.  This  ceremony  is  always  very  numer- 
oufly  attended  by  Etonians;  and  has  frequently  been 
honoured  by  the  prefence  of  his  majedy  and  the  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  fum  collected  oh  the 
occafion  has  fometimes  exceeded  Oool.  and  is  giveli  to 
the  fenior  fcholar,  who  is  called  captain  of  the  fchool. 
This  proceflion  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lyfons,  whofe  indudry  in 
collecting,  as  well  as  judgment  in  deciding  on  matters 
of  this  character,  are  beyond  all  challenge,  that  it  was 
a  ceremonial  of  the  boy-bifliop.  (See  Lord  of  Misrule, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  664.)  Mr.  Kakewill,  however,  in  his  Hidory 
of  Windfor,  obferves,  and  with  fome  propriety,  “  Why 
may  not  this  cudom  be  fuppofed  to  have  originated  in  a 
proceflion  to  perform  an  annual  mafs  at  the  altar  of  (ome 
faint,  to  whom  a  fmall  chapel  might  have  been  dedicated 
on  the  mount  called  Salt  Hill  ?  a  ceremony  very  common 
in  catholic  countries  ;  as  fuch  an  altar  is  a  frequent  ap¬ 
pendage  to  their  towns  and  populous  villages.  As  for 
the  felling  of  fait,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  natu  ral  accom¬ 
paniment,  when  its  emblematical  character,  as  to  its  ufe 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  is  con¬ 
templated.” 

Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  montem  was  every 
two  years,  and  on  the  fird  or  fecond  T uefday  in  February. 
It  confided  of  (omething  of  a  military  array.  The  boys 
of  the  inferior  forms  marched  in  a  long  file  of  two  and 
two,  with  white  poles  in  their  hands  ;  while  the  fixth 
and  fifth  form  boys  w-alked  on  the  flanks  as  officers, 
and  habited  in  all  the  variety  of  drefs  which  Monmouth- 
dreet  could  furnifli,  each  of  them  having  a  boy  of  the 
interior  forms  fmartly  drefled  attending  upon  him  as  a 
footman.  The  fecond  boy  in  the  fchool  led  the  pro¬ 
ceflion  in  a  military  drefs,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand, 
and  bore  for  the  day  the  title  oPMarlhal ;  then  followed 
the  Captain,  fupported  by  his  Chaplain,  the  head  fcholar 
of  the  fifth  form,  drefled  in  a  fuit  of  black,  with  a  large 
bufliy  wig,  and  a  broad  beaver  decorated  with  a  twilled 
filk  hatband  and  role,  the  falhipnable  diftinCtion  of  the 
dignified  clergy  of  that  day.  It  was  his  ofiice  to  read 
certain  Latin  prayers  on  the  mount  at  Salt  Hill.  The  third 
boy  of  the  fchool  brought  up  the  rear  as  Lieutenant. 
One  of  the  higher  claffes,  whofe  qualification  was  his 
activity,  was  chofen  Enfign,  and  carried  the  colours, 
which  were  emblazoned  with  the  college  arms,  and  the 
motto  Pro  More  et  Monte.  This  flag,  before  the  pro¬ 
ceflion  left  the  college,  he  flourifhed  in  the  fchool-yard 
with  great  dexterity.  The  fame  ceremony  was  repeated 
after  prayers  on  the  mount.  The  whole  regiment  dined 
in  the  inns  at  Salt-Hill,  and  then  returned  to  the  college  ; 
and  its  difmiflion  in  the  fchool-yard  was  announced  by 
the  univerfal  drawing  of  (words.  Thofe  who  bore  the 
title  of  commiflloned  officers  were  exclufively  on  the 
foundation,  and  carried  (pontoons ;  the  red  were  con¬ 
fidered  as  ferjeants  and  corporals  ;  and  a  mod  curious 
aflemblage  of  figures  it  exhibited.  The  two  principal 
falt-bearers  confided  of  an  oppidan  and  a  colleger :  the 
former  was  generally  fome  nobleman,  whofe  figure  and 
perfonal  connexions  might  advance  the  interefts  of  the 
collection.  They  were  drefled  like  running  footmen, 
and  carried,  ea'ch  of  them,  a  filk  bag  to  receive  the  con¬ 
tributions,  in  which  was  a  lmall  quantity  of  frit.  During 
Dr.  Barnard’s  mafterlhip,  the  ceremony  was  made  tri- 
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ennial,  the  time  changed  from  February  to  Whit-Tuef- 
day,  and  feveral  of  its  abfurdities  retrenched.  Time's 
Tele  (cope,  1815:. 

MONTEMAYO'R  (George  cle),  a  Portuguefe  writer 
of  fome  celebrity,  was  born  at  Montemor,  of  obfcure  pa¬ 
rentage,  or  he  would  not  have  thus  taken  his  name  from 
his  birth-place.  Having  a  mufical  talent,  he  found  pa¬ 
tronage  at  the  Spanifh  court,  and  vifited  Italy  and  Flan¬ 
ders  in  the  fuite  of  Philip  II.  then  prince  of  Spain.  In 
1561  he  perifhed  by  a  violent  death  in  Piedmont.  He 
publilhed  a  cancionero  including  his  own  poems,  and  a 
tranflation  of  Anfias  March.  But  the  work  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  his  great  and  tranfient  celebrity  is  his 
Diana,  a  paftoral  romance.  The  romances  of  chivalry 
were  made  up  of  battles  without  end  ;  the  new  fpecies 
confifts  wholly  of  love  ;  they  are  as  inartificial  as  unnatu¬ 
ral,  and  infinitely  more  tirelome.  The  fable  of  the  Diana 
is  the  moft  meagre  that  can  be  conceived.  Diana,  in  the 
abfence  of  her  lover  Sireno,  marries  an  old  man.  Sireno 
returns  in  a  fuitable  ftate  of  milery,  and  affociates  with 
Syloano,  another  Ihepherd,  who  alfo  loved  Diana,  and, 
though  his  love  had  never  been  returned,  is  as  miferable 
as  himfelf.  They  are  joined  by  a  lhepherdefs  and  a 
nymph,  who  are  both  unfortunate  in  love :  the  latter 
fhoots  admirably  well  with  a  bow,  killing,  at  different 
times,  three  giants  and  two  knights.  The  good  enchant- 
rels  Felicia  invites  this  difconfolate  party  to  come  to  her 
for  help,  and  on  the  way  they  find  another  love-lorn 
fliepherdefs  to  be  of  the  party.  Felicia  has  a  wonderful 
water,  which  is  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  love  ;  with  this 
Ihe  effaces  the  paffion  of  all  thofe  whole  cafe  is  hopelefs, 
and  the  reft  are  happily  married.  Sireno  is  left  a  light¬ 
hearted  bachelor ;  and  Diana,  who  does  not  appear  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  volume,  is  defcribed  as  little  pleafed 
at  the  jealoufy  of  her  hufband,  and  the  lofs  of  both  her 
lovers.  A  fecond  part  is  promifed,  which  was  to  contain 
the  hiftory  of  what  happened  to  Sireno,  and  of  the  loves 
of  two  perfons  who  have  juft  made  their  appearance. 
Cervantes  is  merciful  to  this  book ;  he  condemns  only 
the  machinery  and  the  longer  poems.  Some  of  the  poems 
however  are  of  great  merit ;  one  in  particular,  which 
Sireno  addreffes  to  a  lock  of  Diana’s  hair,  has  not  often 
been  furpaffed  in  its  kind.  And  the  whole  has  probably 
fome  charm  of  language  imperceptible  to  a  foreign  reader, 
or  its  reputation  could  never  have  been  fo  high.  A 
Portuguefe  admirer  of  this  romance  once  offered  an 
eflate  worth  two  thoufand  crufades  as  a  prize  for  any 
perfon  who  fhould  write  a  better.  Montemayor  had 
talked  over  his  plan  for  the  fecond  part  with  his  friend 
Alonfo  Perez,  a  phyfician  of  Salamanca  5  his  defign  was 
to  make  Sireno  marry  Diana  after  the  death  of  her  huf¬ 
band;  but  the  ingenious  do&or  obferved,  that  this  would 
be  Ihutting  the  door  upon  himfelf,  and  finilhing  the  ftory 
too  loon;  whereas,  if  he  were  to  reprefent  Diana  as  fued 
by  many  lovers  at  the  time  when  Sireno  renewed  his  love, 
there  would  remain  agreeable  matter  for  a  third  part. 
This  advice,  which  Montemayor  did  not  live  to  follow, 
he  himfelf  put  in  praftice;  but  his  fecond  part  is  deemed 
far  inferior  to  the  original.  The  fum  of  the  ftory  is,  that 
the  old  iiulband  dies,  and  Felicia  then  gives  Sireno  another 
glafs  of  water  to  make  him  in  love  again.  The  romance 
was  finally  completed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Gafpar  Gil 
Polo,  whofe  Diana  Enumorada  was  one  of  the  Spanifh 
books  printed  in  England  about  feventy  years  ago. 

The  Diana  has  been  tranllated  into  many  languages. 
The  French  tranflator  mentions  it  as  a  current  opinion 
in  Spain,  that  the  ftory  related  to  the  private  hiftory  of 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  whofe  fervice  the  author  at  one 
time  was.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  likely  to  prevail  any 
where  elfe.  It  will  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade  any  perfon 
acquainted  with  hiftory,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  has  ever 
been  reprefented  as  a  Ihepherd  in  love  !  R.  S.  in  Gen. 
Biop;. 

MONTENACTI',  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburg  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Payerne. 


MONTENAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayenne  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Mayenne. 

MONTEN'DRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente.  Here  is  a  mineral  lpring  :  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Montiieu,  and  eighteen  fouth  of 
Pons. 

MONTENE'RO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  :  five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Coni. 

MONTENOISO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nyevre  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Clamecy,  and 
fixteen  fouth  of  La  Charite. 

MONTEREAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne.  The  principal  commerce  is  in  corn,  cheefe,  and 
cloth.  This  town  is  remarkable  in  hiftory  for  the  death 
of  John  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1419,  in  the  prefence  of  the  dauphin,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  Philip  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  introduced  the 
Englifli  into  France,  which  coft  that  country  more  blood 
than  any  war  in  which  it  had  been -engaged.  In  1420, 
Henry  V.  took  it  by  afiault,  and  it  continued  in  pofieflion 
of  the  Englifli  till  1437.  See  the  article  France,  vol.vii. 
p.  687,  8.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Nemours,- and 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Melun. 

MONTEREU'IL  (Bernardin  de),  a  learned  French 
Jefiiit,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1596.  After  having 
gone  through  his  courfe  of  academic  ftudies,  he  filled  the 
chair  of  philofophy  for  four  years,  and  afterwards  that 
of  moral  theology  during  an  equal  term,  with  no  little 
reputation.  He  was  alfo  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher,  and 
much  reforted  to  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  confciences. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1646,  when  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  1637, 
a  vols.  4to.  afterwards  enlarged  into  4  vols.  and  which 
underwent  numerous  impreflions.  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the 
early  State  of  the  Church,  comprifing  the  A6ts  of  the 
Apoftles,  1640, 12010.  3.  The  laft  Conflicts  of  the  Church, 
as  explained  in  the  Apocalypfe,  1649,  4to.  and  umo, 
Setvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jej'u. 

MONTEREY',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia:  eighteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Orenfe. 

MONTEREY',  or  Monterry,  aSpanifli  fettlement,  or 
prefidio,  on  the  eaft  of  California,  founded,  according  to 
La  Peroufe,  on  the  third  of  June,  1770,  which,  by  exaft 
Spanilh  obfervations  in  1791,  is  in  lat.  36.  35.  45.  N.  and 
Ion.  1 1 5.  47.  30.  W.  of  Cadiz.  With  the  Spaniards,  pre¬ 
fidio  is  a  general  name  for  all  forts,  both  in  Africa  and 
America,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  country  of  infidels;  and 
implying,  that  there  are  no  other  inhabitants  befides  the 
garrilon  which  refides  within  the  citadel.  The  principal 
Spanilh  garrifon  is  that  of  Monterey,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  refides  at  Monterey,  is  governor  of  both 
the  Californias.  The  foil  of  the  adjacent  diftridt  is  to¬ 
lerably  fertile  and  productive;  for  La  Peroufe  obferved 
maize,  barley,  and  peafe ;  and,  by  his  account,  the  climate 
is  mild,  though  foggy.  But,  according  to  the  Spanilh. 
writers,  whofe  account  is  more  likely  to  be  juft  than  that 
of  Peroufe,  who  vifited  this  coaft  at  a  particular  feafon, 
the  climate  feems  to  be  divided  between  exceflive  cold 
and  torrents  of  rain,  while  water-fpouts  and  hurricanes 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  thick  fogs  fierve  to  diverfify  thefe 
viciflitudes.  The  foil  feems  alfo  to  difplay  a  great  variety 
of  barrennefs.  The  chief  trade  is  derived  from  the  fur 
of  foxes  and  other  animals.  From  the  account  of  the  ftate 
of  California  in  1794,  given  by  Eftalla,  we  learn,  that  the 
miflionaries  have  planted  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  vines, 
and  peaches,  all  of  which  yield  an  abundant  produce. 
The  moft  common  plant  is  the  mezeale,  which  covers  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  and,  like  the  maguey  of  the  Ibuth, 
fupplies  the  lavages  with  food,  drink,  and  clothing. 
Although  the  land  be  generally  barren,  filh  is  abundant, 
and  fome  of  the  Ihells  are  exquifitely  beautiful.  From 
Monterey,  and  even  from  the  Red  River,  to  Mendocino, 
the  country  is  covered  with  immenle  forefts  of  pines  and 
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other  trees.  The  Spaniards  have  begun  to  carry-  on  a  fur- 
trade  with  China;  in  this  refpett  following  the  example 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  for  this  purpofe  had  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  fettlements  on  the  north-weftern  coalt  of 
America;  whilft  their  fettlements  in  California  furnilhed 
them  with  an  abundant  fupply  of  (kins,  chiefly  of  the  fea- 
otter,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spanilh  writers,  the  fur  being 
black,  and  equal  to  the  fineft  beaver.  The  manner  of 
catching  the  fea-otters  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  that 
the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  have  not  been  able  to 
imitate  their  Ikill.  In  linall  canoes,  conftruCted  of  wood, 
or  a  kind  of  flag,  and  capable  of  holding  only  one  perfon, 
they  venture  out  to  fea ;  and,  provided  with  a  long  rope 
furnilhed  with  two  hooks,  the  boatman  advances  towards 
the  otter,  the  females  being  furrounded  with  their  young, 
whom  they  teach  to  fwim.  On  the  approach  of  the  canoe, 
the  female  plunges  under  water,  and  the  Indian  fixes  the 
hooks  in  the  foot  and  leg  of  one  of  the  young.  He  then 
retires  and  gives  out  rope,  which  he  occafionally  pulls, 
and  then,  giving  pain  to  the  young  animal,  it  roars  fo  as, 
to  bring  the  dam  to  its  afliftance,  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  extricate  the  young  one,  is  often  herfelf  entangled  by 
the  hooks ;  upon  which  the  hunter  arrives  and  kills  her 
by  a  fharp  blow  on  the  head.  See  California,  vol.  iii. 
p.  6io,  i. 

The  bay  of  Monterey, formed  by  New-Year’s  Day  (An¬ 
no  Nuevo)  Point  to  the  northward,  and  Cyprefs  or  Fir 
(Pinos)  Point  to  the  fouthward,  is  eight  leagues  acrofs 
at  its  entrance  in  that  direction,  and  near!)'  fix  in  depth 
to  the  eaftward,  where  the  lands  are  low  and  landy.  The 
lea  rolls  in  to  the  very  foot  of  the  eminences  of  fluid, 
with  which  the  coaft  is  lkirted,  with  a  noife  which  may 
be  heard  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  league.  The  lands  to 
the  northward  and  fouthward  of  this  bay  are  elevated  and 
covered  with  trees.  Ships  intending  to  put  in  here  mult 
keep  thefouth  ftiore  abroad ;  and,  after  doubling  Fir  Point, 
which  ftretches  out  to  the  northward,  they  will  fee  the 
prefidio,  and  may  drop  anchorin  ten  fathoms  water  within, 
and  behind  this  point,  which  lhelters  them  from  the  fea- 
breezes.  The  Spanilh  fliips  that  flay  for  a  long  time  at 
Monterey,  approach  within  one  or  two  lengths  of  a  cable 
to  the  Ihore,  in  fix  fathoms  water,  where  they  moor  to  an 
anchor  buried  in  the  fand  of  the  beach  :  they  are  thus 
lheltered  from  the  fouth  winds,  which  are  fometimes  very 
ftrong,  though  not  dangerous,  as  they  blow'  off  fhore. 
At  full  and  change  of  the  moon  it  is  high  water  at  half 
paft  one,  and  the  tide  rifes  feven  feet.  The  whales  in 
this  bay  are  very  numerous,  and,  as  Peroule  fays,  very 
familiar.  They  were  continually  blowing  at  the  diftance 
of  half  a  piftol’s  Ihot,  and  occaiioned  a  very  difagreeable 
fmell  in  the  air. 

The  erections  for  the  accommodation  of  the  governor 
and  garrifon  are  the  fame  that  w’ere  built  on  the  firft 
eftablilhment  of  this  port,  in  the  year  1770,  without  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  the  lealt  improvement  or  alteration  lince 
that  period.  The  buildings  of  the  preftdio  form  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  long  fquare,  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
300  yards  by  a 5c,  making  one  entire  enclofure.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  wall  is  of  the  fame  magnitude,  and  built  with  the 
fame  materials;  except  that  the  officers’  apartments  are 
covered  in  with  a  fort  of  red  tile  made  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  :  the  whole  prefents  a  lonely  uninterefting  appear¬ 
ance  5  like  the  eftablilhment  at  San  Francifco,  the  feveral 
buildings  for  the  ufe  of  the  officers,  foldiers,  &c.  and  for 
the  protection  of  ftores  and  provifions,  are  ereCted  along 
the  w'alls  on  the  infide  of  the  inclolure,  which  admits  of 
but  one  entrance  for  carriages,  or  perfons  on  horfeback. 
At  each  corner  of  the  fquare  is  a  fmall  kind  of  block- 
houfe,  raifed  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  where 
fwivels  might  be  mounted  for  its  protection.  On  the 
outfide,  before  the  entrance  into  theprefidio,  which  fronts 
the  fliores  of  the  bay,  are  placed  feven  cannon,  four  nine 
and  three  three-pounders,  mounted  ;  thele,  with  thofe 
at  St.  Francifco,  one  two-pounder  at  St.  Clara,  and  four 
nine-pounders  difmounted,  form  the  whole  of  their  artil- 
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lery.  Thefe  guns  are  planted  on  the  open  plain  ground, 
without  any  breaft-work  or  other  fcreen  for  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  working  them,  or  the  leaft  cover  or  protection 
from  the  weather.  The  four  difmounted  cannon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  placed  at  the  entrance  into  the  preiidio, 
are  intended  for  a  fort  to  be  built  on  a  fmall  eminence 
that  commands  the  anchorage.  A  large  quantity  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  at  prefent  in  readinefs  for  carrying  that  defign  into 
execution;  which,  when  completed,  might  certainly  be 
capable  of  annoying  veflels  lying  in  that  part  of  the  bay 
which  affords  the  greateft  fecurity,  but  could  not  be  of 
any  importance  after  a  landing  was  accomplifhed,  as  the 
hills  behind  it  might  be  eaiily  gained;  from  whence  the 
affailing  party  would  foon  oblige  the  fort  to  furrender: 
nor  can  Monterey  be  confidered  a  very  tenable  poft  with¬ 
out  an  extenfive  line  of  works.  The  number  of  foldiers 
who  compofed  the  garrifon  was  about  100,  including 
the  non-commiflioned  officers.  From  this  body,  detach¬ 
ments  are  drawn  for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring 
miffions  ;  the  remainder,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
refide  within  the  walls  of  the  preiidio,  without  feeming 
to  have  the  leaft defire  for  a  more  rural  habitation;  though 
garden-ground,  and  many  other  comforts,  might  eafiiy 
be  procured,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  feat  of  the 
eftablifhment. 

The  coafts  of  Monterey-bay  are  covered  by  alrnofl 
eternal  fogs,  which  render  it  difficult  of  approach, 
though  in  other  refpeCts  there  fcarcely  exifts  a  bay  more 
eafiiy  entered.  The  fea  is  covered  wfith  pelicans,  which 
never  go  above  five  or  fix  leagues  from  land ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  navigators  who  perceive  them  during  a  fog,  will  be 
certain  that  they  are  within  that  diftance.  Thefe  birds 
are  very  common  on  the  w'hole  coaft  of  California,  and 
are  called  by  the  Spaniards  alcatras.  M.  Monneron,  who 
vifited  this  harbour  in  December  1786,  obferves  that  the 
land  about  it,  though  dry,  feems  adapted  for  advantageous 
cultivation.  European  grain  grows  here  both  fine  and 
abundant,  and  the  butchers’  meat  is  of  the  belt  quality. 
It  is  therefore  certain,  he  adds,  confidering  the  commodi- 
oufnefsof  the  harbour,  that,  if  this  fettlement  fliould  ever 
flourifh,  a  better  port  for  veflels  could  not  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  w’orld. 

MONTERO'SO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto : 
tw'enty  miles  north-north-weft  Noto.  Lat.  36.  58.  N, 
Ion.  14.  55.  E. 

MON' FES  CLA'ROS,  a  plain  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Alentejo,  near  Villa  Viciofa. 

MONTE'SA,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
Near  the  town  is  a  mountain,  terminating  in  a  pointed 
rock,  on  which  flood  the  convent  belonging  to  the  military 
knights  of  the  order  of  Montefa.  On  the  23d  of  March, 
1748,  a  dreadful  earthquake  overturned  this  rock,  demo- 
lifhed  the  convent,  and  buried  its  inhabitants  under  the 
ruins.  An  unfortunate  man  endeavouring  to  make  his 
efcape  through  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  it  fiuddenly  clofed, 
and  crufhed  him  in  fo  terrible  a  manner,  that,  when  the 
body  was  afterwards  found,  there  were  hardly  any  re¬ 
mains  feen  of  the  fkull  or  bones.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  a  chain  of  hills  oppofite  to  Montefa,  there  is  a  fteep 
hill,  with  an  old  Moorifh  caftle  on  its  furnmit,  which 
never  has  fuffered  from  earthquakes,  though  frequent  in 
Valencia;  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  very  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion.  It  is  nine  miles  louth-weft  of  St.  Felipe. 

MONTESQUIEU'  (Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de), 
an  eminent  magiflrate  and  writer,  defcended  from  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  family  in  Guienne,  was  born  in  1689.  At  a 
very  early  period  in  life  he  manifefted  a  propenfity  to 
deep  and  folid  thinking;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  he 
began  to  make  collections  for  his  molt  celebrated  work, 
the  Spirit  of  Laws.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
prefident  a  mortier  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  in 
1716  ;  and  in  1722  he  was  deputed  by  that  body  to  make 
remonftrances  on  account  of  a  new  impoft,  when  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  eloquence  with  fo  much  force  as  to  obtain  its 
luppreffion.  He  had  already  publifhed  his  “  Periian  Let¬ 
ters,” 
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ters,”  which'gave  a  fatirical  reprefentation  of  the  manners 
and  fentiments  of  the  country,  under  the  affumed  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  foreigner.  Thefe  letters  ferve  as  a  vehicle  of 
free  fentiments  concerning  politics  and  religion,  which 
the  author  was  one  of  the  firft  to  render  popular  in 
France.  They  gave  him  a  degree  of  literary  reputation 
which  induced  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  place  in 
the  French  academy  ;  and  he  was  admitted  in  the  year 
1728.  He  now  refolved  to  devote  his  time  and  talents 
to  the inftruCtion  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  a  writer;  and, 
having  quitted  his  civil  employments,  he  entirely  devoted 
liimfelf  to  his  genius,  and  was  no  longer  a  magistrate,  but 
a  man  of  letters.  Having  thus  fet  himfelf  af  liberty,  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  Swifferland,  Holland, 
and  England,  in  which  laft  country  he  refided  three  years, 
and  contracted  intimacies  with  the  greateft  men  then 
alive  ;  for  Locke  and  Newton  were  dead.  The  refult  of 
his  obfervations  was.,  “  that  Germany  was  fit  to  travel  in, 
Italy  to  fojourn  in,  England  to  think  in,  and  France  to 
live  in.”  On  his  return  he  retired  for  two  years  to  his 
eftate  at  La  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux,  where  he  finifhed  his 
work  On  the  Caul’es’  of  the  Grandeur  and  Declenfion  of 
the  Romans;  which  appeared  in  1734.  This  excellent 
performance  is  celebrated  for  the  energy  of  its  ftyle,  the 
force  of  its  defcriptions,  and  the  depth  of  the  author’s 
remarks.  His  love  of  liberty  is  the  animating  fpirit  of 
the, whole.  In  174.8  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
his  “  Spirit  of  Laws.”  On  this  he  had  fpent  very  many 
years  of  his  life  ;  its  principles  are  founded  on  the  radical 
diverfities  of  mankind,  owing  to  climate  and  other  caufes; 
and  it  difcuffes  at  large  the  nature  of  different  forms  of 
government,  from  which  laws  emanate,  and  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  adapted.  Voltaire,  in  fpeaking  of  this 
work,  which  is  far  from  faultlefs,  fays,  “if  it  does  not 
always  inftruCt  the  reader,  it  never  fails  to  make  him. 
think.”  And  M.  de  l,a  Harpe,  in  comparing  Montefquieu 
and  Rouffeau,  fays  that  the  fyftem  of  the  latter  was  a  work 
of  mere  imagination  ;  but  the  EJ’prit  (les  Loix  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  long  labour  and  meditation  ;  and  it  feerirs  as  if 
one  fhould,  like  a  novel,  be  read  for  amufement,  and  the 
other  for  information  and  improvement.  Montefquieu’s 
lively  and  ingenious  expreflions,  in  which  is  difplayed  the. 
imagination  of  Montaigne,  have  particularly  contributed  to 
fhe  great  reputation  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  The  fame  things 
laid  even  by  a  more  learned  manwould  not  have  been  read. 
Few  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  there  are  more 
profound  ideas,  more  bold  thoughts,  or  more  matter  for 
inftruCtion.  It  has  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  ori¬ 
ginal  productions  which  adorned  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  which  has  no  model  in  antiquity. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Firft  Differtation  prefixed 
to  the  Ency.  Brit.  Supplement,  has  the  following  remarks 
tipon  the  intent  of  this  great  work,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed.  “  The  main  objeCt  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws  is  to  fhow,  not,  as  has  been  frequently  fuppofed, 
what  laws  ought  to  be,  but  how  the  diverfities  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  circumftances  of  the  human  race  have 
contributed  to  produce  diverfities  in  their  political  efta- 
blifhments,  and  in  their  municipal  regulations.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  author  himfelf: 
6 1  write  not,’  fays  he,  ‘  to  cenfure  anything  eftablilhed  in 
any  country  whatfoever;  .every  nation  will  here  find  the 
recjbns  on  which  its  maxims  are  founded.”  This  plan, 
however,  which,  when  underftood  with  proper  limitations, 
is  highly  philofophical,  and  which  raifes  jurifprudence, 
from  tire  uninterefting  and  ulelefs  ftate  in  which  we  find 
it  in  Grotius  and  Puftendorff,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  and  important  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge  (al¬ 
though  the  execution  of  it  occupies  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  work),  is  profecuted  by  Montefquieu  in  fo 
very  defultory  a  manner,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
rather  fell  into  it  infenfiblv,  in  confequence  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  impulfe  of  accidental  curiofity,  than  from  any  re¬ 
gular  defign  he  had  formed  to  himfelf  when  he  began  to 
rolled  materials  for  that  celebrated  performance.  He 


feems,  indeed,  to  confefs  this  in  the  following  paffage  of 
his  preface  :  £  Often  have  I  begun,  and  as  often  laid  afide, 
this  undertaking.  I  have  followed  my  obfervations  with¬ 
out  any  fixed  plan,  and  without  thinking  either  of  rules 
or  exceptions.  I  have  found  the  truth  only  to  lofe  it 
again.’  But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this 
point,  Montefquieu  enjoys  an  unqueftionable  claim  to 
the  grand  idea  of  connecting  Jurifprudence  with  Hiftory 
and  Philofophy,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  all 
fubfervient  to  their  mutual  illuftration.  Some  occafional 
difquifitions  of  the  fame  kind  may,  it  is  true,  be  traced  in 
earlier  writers,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Bodinus;  but 
they  are  of  a  nature  too  trifling  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  MoKtefquieu.  When  we  compare  the  jurifprudential 
refearches  of  the  latter  with  the  fyftems  previoufiy  in 
pofTeflion  of  the  fchools,  the  ftep  which  he  made  appears 
to  have  been  fo  vaft  as  alrnoft  to  juftify  thefomewhat  too 
oftentatious  motto  prefixed  to  them  by  the  author;  Pro¬ 
tein  Jhie  Matre  crcatam.  Infteacl  of  confining  himfelf, 
after  the  example  of  his  predeceffors,  to  an  interpretation 
of  one  part  of  the  Roman  code  by  another,  he  ftudied 
the  Spirit  of  thefe  laws  in  the  political  views  of  their 
authors,  and  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  race.  He  combined  the  fcience  of  law  with  the 
hiftory  of  political  fociety,  employing  the  latter  to  account 
for  the  varying  aims  of  the  legiflator;  and  the  former,  in 
its  turn,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  inqui¬ 
ries. to  the  Roman  law,  and  to  Roman  hiftory;  but,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  are 
everywhere  the  fame,  he  fearched  for  new  lights  among 
the  fubjeCts  of  every  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  climate ;  and,  while  he  thus  opened  inexhauftible 
and  unthought-of  refources  to  the  lludent  of  jurifpru¬ 
dence,  he  indireCtly  marked  out  to  the  legiflator  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  recalled  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  philofopher  from  abftraCt  and  ufelefs  theories, 
to  the  only  authentic  monuments  of  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind. 

For  feveral  parts  of  his  work  the  author  drew  upon 
himfelf  certain  cenfures;  and  among  his  critics  was  M. 
Dupin,  a  farmer-general,  who  -wrote  an  anfwer  to  it; 
but,  after  a  few  copies  of  the  critique  had  been  diftributed, 
Montefquieu  made  his  complaint  to  madame  Pampadour, 
who  fent  for  the  writer,  and  told  him  fhe  took  the  Spirit 
of  Laws,  and  its  author,  under  her  protection  :  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  this,  Dupin  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  the 
whole  edition  of  his  anfwer  was  configned  to  the  flames. 
This  was  not  to  the  credit  of  Montefquieu,  who  fhould 
have  learntfa  different  leffon  from  the  country  in  which 
lie  had  been  excited  to  thought  and  reflection. 

He  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  in  February  1755, 
in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  laft  hours  were 
difturbecl  by  the  Jefuits,  who  were  anxious  to  get  from 
him  fomething  like  a  retractation  of  his  fentiments  con¬ 
cerning  religion.  His  private  character  is  reprefented  as 
having  been  highly  amiable  and  eftimable.  Though  ha¬ 
bitually  frugal,  he  was  capable  of  great  generofity;  and  an 
inftance  of  his  beneficence  in  giving  his  purfe  to  a  young 
boatman  at  Marfeilies,  and  fecretly  configning  a  fum  of 
money  to  abanker  to  redeem  the  youth’s  father  from  flavery 
in  Africa,  lias. been  the  fubjeCtofa  pathetic  drama.  After 
his  death,  was  publifhed  a  collection  of  his  works  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  in  which  were  fome  pieces  that  had  not 
before  appeared.  Of  thefe  the  principal  was  Le  Temple 
de  Guide ,  a  kind  of  profe  poem,  in  which  a  warm  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  picture  is  given  of  the  progrefs  of  love  in  a 
mind  hitherto  new  to  that  paffion.  It  tvas  at  firft  read 
with  great  avidity,  but  foon  met  with  cenfurers  who  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  frivolous  effufton  of  gallantry,  unworthy  of 
the  ferious  reputation  of  the  author.  A  “Fragment  on 
Tafte”  was  another  of  the  additional  pieces.  In  1764.  were 
publifhed  “Familiar  Letters  of  Montefquieu,”  fome  of 
which  were  marked  with  the  genius  of  the  author.  His 
romance  of  “  Arface,”  alfo  a  pofthumous  publication, 
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though  announced  with  much  parade,  was  but  indiffer¬ 
ently  received. 

The  following  chara&er  of  this  great  man  is  drawn  by 
lord  Chelterfield :  “  His  virtues  did  honour  to  human 
nature,  his  writings  juftice.  A  friend  to  mankind,  he 
afferted  their  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights  with  free¬ 
dom,  even  in  his  own  country;  whofe  prejudices  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  and  government  he  had  long  lamented, 
and  endeavoured,  not  without  fome  fuccefs,  to  remove. 
He  W'ell  knew,  and  juftly  admired,  the  happy  conftitution 
of  this  country,  where  fixed  and  known  laws  equally 
reftrain  monarchy  from  tyranny,  and  liberty  from  licen- 
tioulnefs.  His  works  will  illuftrate  his  name,  and  furvive 
him,  as  long  as  right  reafon,  moral  obligation,  and  the 
tru  cfpirit  of  laws,  fhall  be  underltgod,  refpedfed,  and  main¬ 
tained.”  As  to  his  perfonal  qualities,  we  are  told  by  his 
eulogift,  M.  d’Alembert,  that  “  he  was  of  a  fweet,  gay, 
and  even,  temper.  His  converfation  was  fpirited,  agree¬ 
able,  and  inftruftive.  Nobody  told  a  ftory  in  a  more 
lively  manner,  or  with  more  grace  and  lefs  affectation. 
He  had  frequent  abfence  of  mind ;  but  always  awaked 
from  it  by  tome  unexpected  ftroke  that  re-animated  the 
langunliing  converfation.  Though  he  lived  with  the 
great,  he  retired  whenever  he  could  to  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  and  there  met  his  books,  his  philofophy,  and 
his  repofe.  Surrounded  at  his  leifure  hours  with  peafants, 
after  having  ftudied  man  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
he  ftudied  him  in  thofe  fimple  people  fiolely  inftruCted  by 
nature.  With  them  he  cheerfully  converfed  ;  he  endea¬ 
voured,  like  Socrates,  to  find  out  their  genius,  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  happy  with  them  as  in  the  molt  brilliant  affem- 
blies  ;  efpecially  when  he  reconciled  their  differences,  and 
by  his  beneficence  relieved  them  from  their  diftreffes.” 
The  ornament  beneath  the  annexed  portrait  is  intended 
to  illuftrate  his  three  principal  works  :  the  yoke  alludes 
to  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  turban  to  the  Perfian  Letters, 
and  Cupid’s  bow  to  the  Temple  of  Gnidus. 

Montesouieu  had  a  fon,  John  Buptijl  de  Secondat, 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  in 
that  city  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  feventy-nine.  Under  an 
unfavourable  exterior,  he  pofleffed  talents,  knowledge, 
and  mor^il  worth.  He  wrote,  1.  Obfervations  de  Phyfique 
et  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle  fur  les  Eaux  Minerales  des  Pyre¬ 
nees,  1750.  z.  Confiderations  furla  Commerce  et  la  Na¬ 
vigation  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1740.  3.  Confiderations 
fur  la  Marine  Militaire  de  France,  1756.  The  latter  work 
he  printed  at  London,  where  he  then  refided,  and  where 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

MONTESQUIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  four  miles  north- weft  of 
Viilefranche,  and  fifteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

MONTESQUIEU'  de  VOLVES'TRE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  twenty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Touloufe,  and  four  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Rieux. 

MONTESQUIOU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gers:  four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Mi- 
rande,  and  eleven  weft-fouth-weft  of  Auch. 

MONTET'  aux  MOI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier:  fix  miles  north- weft  of  Mont- 
marault,  and  thirteen  fouth  of  Cerilly. 

MONTETH',  f.  [from  the  name  of  the  inventor.]  A 
velTel  in  which  glafles  are  walhed : 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  veflel  fav’d  his  name  from  death.  King. 

MONTEVER'DE  (Claudio),  a  native  of  Cremona,  was 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  compofers  of  the  17th  century. 
He  firft  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  performer  on  the  tenor 
viol;  and,  being  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  compofition  under 
the  dire&ion  of  Marcantonio  Ingegneri,  of  Cremona, 
maeftro  di  capella  of  that  court,  and  a  confiderable  com- 
pofer  for  the  church.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  the  republic  appointed  him  maeftro  of  St.  Mark’s 
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church,  a  place  which  has  been  always  filled  by  profefiors 
of  great  abilities.  Here,  in  1 58a,  he  publifhed  Madrigals 
for  Three,  Four,  and  Five,  Voices,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
times ;  but,  his  courage  increafing  with  experience,  in  his 
fubfequent  productions  he  dared  to  violate  mariy  rules 
of  counterpoint,  which,  having  been  long  eftablifhed, 
were  held  facred  by  orthodox  profeffors.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  many  opponents,  who  treated  him  as  an  ignorant 
corruptor  of  the  art.  Among  thefe,  the  principal  was 
Gio.  Maria  Artufi,  of  Bologna,  who,  in  the  firft  part  of 
his  traCt  On  the  Imperfection  of  Modern  Mufic,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1600,  as  well  as  in  the  fecond,  which  appeared 
in  1603,  inveighed  with  great  afperity  againft  Monte- 
verde.  Muficians  entered  the  lifts  on  both  fides,  and 
the  war  became  general.  Monteverde  defended  himfelf 
in  prefaces  and  letters,  prefixed  to  his  works  ;  but  his  beft 
defence  was  the  revolution  he  brought  about  in  counter¬ 
point  ;  for  his  licences,  pleafing  the  public  ear,  w'ere  foon 
adopted,  not  only  by  dilettante,  but  by  profefiors. 

Monteverde  was  the  firft  who  ufed  double  difcords, 
fuch  as  the  y,  and  ;  as  well  as  the  flat  fifth,  and  the 
feventh  unprepared ;  and,  as  he  was  pofleffed  of  genius 
and  fcience,  his  innovations  were  not  merely  praifed 
and  then  avoided,  but  abuled,  and  adopted,  by  other 
compofers. 

He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  1620,  and  was 
admitted  that  fame  year  into  the  academy  at  Bologna 
with  great  folemnity.  His  Madrigals  were  printed  at 
Venice  from  1582  to  1651.  Another  collection  of  his 
pieces  appeared  at  Venice  in  1640,  for  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight,  voices.  He  was  one  of 
the  firft  cultivators  of  recitative,  and  let  the  following- 
operas  :  ProferpinaRapita,  1630  ;  Ariadne,  1640  ;  Adonis, 
w'ith  the  title  of  a  Mufical  Tragedy,  1642;  and  L’lncoro- 
nazione  di  Poppea,  all  for  Venice.  With  refpeCl  to  thefe 
operas,  the  learned  Gio.  Bat.  Doni  fays  :  “  Claudio 
Monteverde,  at  prefent  maeftro  di  capella  to  the  republic 
of  Venice,  has  received  great  applaufe  at  the  performance 
of  his  Ariadne  ;  he  afterwards  publifhed  the  principal 
part  of  this  production,  which  is  the  Lamentation  of 
Ariadne,  and  perhaps  the  molt  beautiful  compofition  of 
the  kind  which  our  times  have  produced.”  Burney's 
Hijl.  of  Mufic,  vol.  iii. 

MONTEU'X,  a  town  of  Trance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Avig¬ 
non,  and  three  louth-weft  of  Gurpentras. 

MONTF/Y,  a  town  of  Swiflbrland,  and  feat  of  a  bailiff, 
in  the  Valais  :  nine  miles  north  of  Martigny. 

MONTE'YO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Guardia. 

MONTE'ZIA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of-  Cuba  :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Havannah. 

MONTEZU'MA,  or  Montezuma,  was  emperor  or 
king  of  Mexico  when  Cortez  invaded  that  country  in 
1518.  See  the  article  Mexico,  in  this  volume,  p.  282- 
290. — This  unfortunate  prince  left  two  fons  and  three 
daughters,  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  eldeft 
received  baptifm,  and  obtained  from  Charles  V.  lands, 
revenues,  and  the  title  of  Count  de  Montezuma.  He 
died  in  1608  ;  the  family  ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  in  Spain. 

MONTFAU'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nyevre  :  nine  miles  north  of  Chateauchinon. 

MONTFAUCO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meufe:  ten  miles  north  of  Clermont,  and 
four  north-eaft  of  Varennes. 

MONTFAUCO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Loire  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft:  of  Mo- 
niftrol,  and  twenty-one  north-eaft  of  Le  Puy. 

MONTFAUCO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  nine  miles  w-eft  of  Choi- 
let,  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Amiens. 

MONTFAUCO'N  (Bernard  de),  a  very  learned  and 
induftrious  antiquary  and  philologift,  was  born  in  1655 
at  the  caftle  of  Soulage  in  Languedoc,  of  the  ancient  fa- 
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mily  of  Roquetaillade,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alet.  After  an 
education  under  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Do&rine,  he 
entered  as  a  cadet  into  the  regiment  of  Perpignan,  and 
i'erved  two  or  three  compaigns.  From  a  fituation  fo  little 
adapted  to  that  propenfity  to  lludy  which  afterwards  cha¬ 
racterized  him,  he  was  detached  by  the  death  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  which  gave  him  a 
diftafte  to  the  world,  and  infpired  him  with  the  refolu- 
tion  of  embracing  a  monaftic  life.  He  entered,  in  1675, 
among  the  Benedictines  of  St.  M’aur,  and  devoted  liimfelf 
to  the  purfuits  of  literature.  In  1688,  in  conjunction 
with  two  brothers  of  his  order,  he  publiflied  “  AnaleCta 
Greca,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Notis,”  4to.  Paris.  His  {hare  in  this 
work  was  greater  than  that  of  his  two  affociates.  In  1690 
he  publiflied  in  a  fmall  volume  “  La  Verite  de  PHiftoire 
de  Judith,”  in  which  he  gave  fome  learned  elucidations  of 
the  hiltory  of  the  Median  and  Affyrian  empires.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Athanafius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  oc¬ 
cupied  him  for  fome  years,  and  appeared  in  3  vols.  folio, 
in  1698,  dedicated  to  pope  Innocent  XII.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  new  life  of  that  father,  and  by  feveral  learned  dif- 
fertations;  and  is  much  efteemed.  In  the  fame  year  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  confult- 
ing  the  libraries  and  fearching  manufcripts  relative  to  the 
inquiries  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  fpenta  confider- 
able  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  dif- 
tinCfion  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  where  he  added  as 
procurator  for  his  order.  After  an  abfence  of  more  than 
three  years,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  1702,  he  pub¬ 
liflied  an  account  of  the  obfervations  made  in  this  tour, 
under  the  title  of  “  Diarium  Italicum,  five  Monumen- 
torum  veterum,  Bibliothecarum,  Mufeorum,  Sec.  Noti- 
tias  fingulares  Itinerario  Italico  colleCfss,”  4to.  A  critique 
on  this  work  by  M.  Ficorini  appeared  in  1709,  to  which 
Montfaucon  replied  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  During 
liis  abode  at  Rome,  he  printed  a  defence  of  the  edition  of 
St.  Auguftin  publiflied  by  the  fathers  of  his  order,  againll 
various  attacks  that  it  had  undergone.  In  170 6,  he  pub¬ 
liflied  a  Collection  of  ancient  Greek  ecclefiaftical  Writers, 
in  2  vols.  folio,  with  tranflations,  notes,  and  differtations. 
One  of  his  moll  learned  and  important  works  appeared  in 
3708,  with  the  title  of  “  Palasographia  Grasca,  five  de 
Ortu  et  Progreffu  Literarum  Grecarum,  et  de  variis  om¬ 
nium  Seculorum  Scriptionis  Gnecae  generibus,”  Sec.  folio. 
This  performance  is  highly  valued  by  the  learned ;  and  has 
effected,  with  refpeCt  to  the  afeertainment  of  the  age  of 
Greek  manufcripts,  that  which  the  work  of  Mabillon  “  De 
Re  Diplomatica”  has  done  with  refpeCt  to  the  Latin. 
He  gave,  in  1709,  a  French  verfion  of  Philo  on  the  con¬ 
templative  Life,  with  obfervations  to  prove  that  the  The- 
rapeutas  mentioned  in  that  treatife  were  Chriftians.  This 
opinion  was  controverted  by  the  prefident  Bouhier,  and 
by  Gilbert  Cuper,  and  was  defended  by  Montfaucon.  In 
3713  our  learned  father  publiflied  what  remains  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  in  2  vols.  folio  ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  he  undertook  a  new  edition  of  all  the  works  of  St. 
John  Chryfoltom,  of  which  he  publiflied  in  fucceffion  13 
vols.  folio.  In  1715  he  printed  Bibliotheca  Coifliniana, 
folio,  containing  a  lift  of  400  Greek  manufcripts  with 
their  refpeClive  ages,  highly  valuable  to  colleClors.  The 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1719,  no¬ 
minated  him  a  fupernumerary  honorary  member ;  and  in 
the  lame  year  he  publiflied  in  Latin  and  French  his  cele¬ 
brated  work,  L’Antiquite  expliquee  et  reprefentee  en 
figures,  10  vols.  folio,  Paris.  A  fupplement  to  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1724,  in  5  vols.  folio;  and  the  above  editions 
are  accounted  the  bell,  on  account  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
plates.  This  ftupendous  collection  of  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  contains  1200  plates,  comprifing  between  30  and 
40,000  figures.  His  indultry  was  by  no  means  yet  ex- 
haufted ;  for  he  publiflied,  from  1729  to  1733,  Monu- 
mens  de  la  Monarchic  Frangoife,  5  vols.  folio,  with  a  great 
number  of  figures ;  and  in  1739  he  gave  his  concluding 
work,  entitled  “  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum  Manufcrip- 
torum  nova,”  z  vols.  folio. 
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Montfaucon  died  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres 
in  1741,  at  the  age  of  eighty- feven,  having  preferved  his 
faculties  fo  entire,  that  nearly  to  the  termination  of  his 
long  career  he  employed  eight  hours  a-day  in  ftudy.  A 
very  regular  and  abftemious  life  had  fo  fortified  his  con- 
ftitution,  that  during  fifty  years  he  never  was  indifpofed  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fevere  literary  labours  had  any 
tendency  to  abridge  his  days.  He  was  not  lefs  eftimable 
for  his  piety,  candour,  and  goodnefs,  than  for  the  extent 
and  folidity  of  his  erudition.  He  was  in  general  efteein 
with  the  learned  world,  and  behaved  wdth  great  polite- 
nefs  and  affability  to  the  ftrangers  who  vifited  him.  The 
prodigious  quantity  of  his  writings  precluded  him  from 
much  attention  to  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  his 
works  are  rather  ufeful  to  be  confulted  for  their  matter 
than  to  be  imitated  for  their  manner.  Moron. 

Among  the  voluminous  works  of  this  learned  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer,  there  is,  in  his  “  Trefor  d’Antiquitez  fa- 
crees,”  a  diflertation  on  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Hebrews,  which  merits  fome  confideration. 
The  antiquity  of  the  facred  w  ritings  is  now'  fo  remote  as 
to  throw  into  the  regions  of  conjecture  almoft  every  thing 
concerning  the  Hebrews  that  is  not  in  the  Bible.  After 
an  eulogy  almoft  enthufiaftic  on  the  mufic  of  the  ancients 
in  general,  and  of  the  Hebrews  in  particular,  up  to  Tubal 
Cain,  this  pious  BenediCtine  proceeds  to  deferibe  their 
mufic  and  mufical  inftruments,  with  as  much  firmnefs  as 
if  he  had  feen  and  heard  them  but  yefterday.  He  allows, 
however,  that  there  was  no  mufical  eftablifhment,  even  in 
the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  till  the  time  of  the 
royal  pfalmift  David,  when  he  conftituted  it  a  part  of 
prieftly  ftudy.  So  that  they  had  it  all  to  learn.  The  au¬ 
thor  then  deferibes  the  mufical  eftablifhments  of  David 
and  Solomon  for  the  fervice  of  religion;  which  were  in¬ 
deed  the  moft  numerous  and  fplendid  upon  record.  When 
David  firft  regulated  thefe  eftablifhments,  it  appears  that 
not  only  the  feleft  band  of  finging  men  and  finging  wo¬ 
men,  but  4000  Levites  were  appointed  to  praife  the  Lord 
with  inftruments,  and  the  number  of  thofe  that  were  in- 
Jlrutted  and  cunning  in  fong,  is  faid  to  be  288.  (1  Citron. 
xxv.  7.)  But  all  this  fudden  cultivation  of  mufic  does 
not  refledit  any  great  honour  on  the  Hebrews  as  inventors 
of  the  art ;  for  the  learned  writer  fays  that  they  had  their 
mufic  from  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians,  and  never 
pretended  to  the  honour  of  invention.  The  rabbins  enu¬ 
merate  thirty-four  different  mufical  inftruments  which 
they  feem  to  have  had  in  ufe,  and  which,  perhaps,  furpaffes 
the  Grecian  lift.  But,  after  examining  the  names  of  thefe 
inftruments,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  retrench  fourteen  of 
them  at  once,  as  there  did  not  appear  among  them  any 
term  which  indifputably  fignified  an  inftrument  of  mufic; 
fo  that  the  number  is  reduced  to  twenty,  of  which  he  has 
given  engravings  ;  but  every  one  of  thefe  is  dernonftrably 
Grecian,  and  copied  from  ancient  fculpture,  known  to 
be  Greek.  The  reverend  father,  indeed,  does  not  feem 
deeply  read  in  mufical  hiftory,  or  he  would  never  have  af¬ 
fected  that  feveral  of  thefe  ancient  inftruments  were  played 
with  a  low  inftead  of  a  pleiStrum  :  for  it  has  not  been 
proved  by  any  of  the  moft  curious  and  perfpicuous  anti¬ 
quaries,  that  the  ufe  of  the  bow  was  ever  known  to  the 
ancients,  nor  can  it  be  demonftrated  of  higher  antiquity 
than  500  years.  Burney. 

MONTFERRAN'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  :  one  mile  north  of  Clermont. 
See  Clermont. 

MON TFERRAN'D,  f.  A  fine  fort  of  red  Bourdeaux 
wine,  the  produce  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne. 
It  is  principally  lent  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  north 
of  Europe. 

MON  FFER'RAT,  a  province  of  Italy,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa  ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
Vercellefe  and  Canavele  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Piedmont  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  territory  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  from  whence  it  is  feparated  by  the  Appennjne  moun- 
x  tains. 
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tains.  It  contains  200  towns  and  caftles ;  and  Is  very 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  filk.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  and  Calal 
is  the  capital  town. 

MONTFERRIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Arriege  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ta- 
rafcon,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Mirepoix. 

MONTFLANQUI'N.  See  Monflanouin,  p.  666. 

MONTFLEU'RY  (Antony  Jacob),  a  writer  of  come¬ 
dies,  and  the  fon  of  an  eminent  attor  of  the  fame  name, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  was  brought  up  for  the 
bar;  but  a  love  of  pleafure  and  the  theatre  detached  him 
from  that  profeflion,  and  he  devoted  his  talents  to  writing 
for  the  ftage.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
comedies  of  indifferent  merit,  fome  of  which,  however, 
became  popular.  La  Fame  Juge  et  Partie,  and  Crifpin 
Gentillliomme,  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  humour  and 
pleafantry.  This  writer  died  in  1685.  His  Theatre,  or 
colleftive  works,  was  publifhed  in4Vols.  nmo.  1775. 

MON'TFORT  (Simon  de,  Count  of),  the  fourth  of 
the  name,  a  famous  commander  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  the  lords  of 
Montfort,  a  town  in  the  diltrift  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  fize  and  ftrength  of  body,  advantages  of  confe- 
quence  in  the  warfare  of  thofe  ages  ;  and,  being  animated 
with  an  intrepid  and  aftive  courage,  he  diltinguiflied 
himfelf  on  various  occafions  in  combats  againft  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Englifh,  and  in  an  expedition  beyond  fea. 
When  a  crufade  was  proclaimed  in  1208  by  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  againft  the  Albigenfes  and  their  protestor  Ray¬ 
mond  count  of  Touloufe,  Montfort  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander.  His  ferocious  zeal  well  fuited  the  exterminating 
war  againft  pretended  heretics  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  capture  of  Beziers  by  ftorm,  of  which  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  reduction  of  Car- 
caffone,  difplayed  his  military  talents ;  and  inftances  of 
his  cold  and  execrable  cruelty  are  frequent  in  the  liiftory 
of  thofe  wars,  though  father  Daniel  has  the  affurance  to 
boaft  of  his  lenity.  Two  of  the  Albigenfes  having  been 
condemned  to  the  flames,  the  younger  endeavoured  to  lave 
his  life  by  a  recantation,  and  feveral  by-ftanders  feconded 
his  petition  for  mercy :  Monfort  refufed  their  requeft, 
faying,  “  If  this  man  is  a  fincere  convert,  the  fire  will 
ferve  for  an  expiation  of  his  fins  ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  be 
a  puniflnnent  for  his  impofture.”  After  the  capture  of 
Lavaur,  he  caufed  the  lady  of  the  place  to  be  thrown  into 
a  well,  her  brother  to  be  hanged,  fourfcore  gentlemen  to 
be  maifacred  in  cold  blood,  and  400  heretics  to  be  burnt, 
while  the  clergy  fang  the  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Such 
were  the  horrors  of  religious  war  !  Montfort’s  violences 
at  length  caufed  a  confederacy  of  nobles  againft  him, 
headed  by  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  brother-in-law  of  Ray¬ 
mond.  They  afiembled  a  very  numerous  army,  which 
laid  fiege  to  Muret  in  1213  ;  but  Montfort,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crufaders  laid  not  to  have  exceeded  one  thouland, 
gave  them  battle  and  entirely  defeated  them,  the  king  of 
Arragon  being  flain  in  the  field.  Montfort  was  now  called 
the  defender  of  the  church  ;  and  the  pope  in  council  if- 
fued  a  fentence  decreeing  the  whole  country  which  he 
had  conquered  from  the  heretics  to  be  held  by  him  of 
thofe  who  were  its  rightful  fovereigns.  The  king  of 
France,  in  conlequence,  gave  him  the  inveftiture  of  the 
county  of  Touloule.  In  1218,  as  he  was  befieging  its 
capital,  he  was  killed  by  a  ftone  thrown  by  a  woman  from 
one  of  the  machines  called  mangonels,  leaving  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  the  time,  and  a 
champion  of  the  catholic  faith.  Mod.  Univ.HiJl.  Moreri. 

MON'TFORT  (Simon  de),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a 
diftinguifhed  character  in  Englilh  hiftory,  fettled  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1236,  as  the  occupant  of  an  inheritance  which 
had  fallen  to  the  family  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
ceded  to  him  by  his  elder  brother.  He  obtained  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  king  Henry  III.  who  created  him  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  confented  to  his  marriage  with  the  countefs  dowager 
of  Pembroke,  his  After.  The  return  he  made  for  the 
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king’s  favours,  and  his  own  fubfequent  fate,  will  be  feen 
in  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  58a,  3,  4.  To  him, 
however,  or  to  the  circumftances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  outline  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  as  it  fubfifts  at  prefent.  Montfort  earl  of  Leicefter 
was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  with 
the  femblance,  at  leaft,  of  many  virtues,  which  gave  him 
an  authority  almoft  unexampled  in  the  kingdom,  though 
a  foreigner,  and  at  a  time  when  foreigners  were  particu¬ 
larly  odious.  The  attachment  of  the  populace  to  him 
continued  even  after  his  death  ;  and,  notwithftanding  he 
lay  under  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  miracles  were 
faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Beaumont  le  Roger, 
and  feven  fouth-eaft  of  Pont  Audemer. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftriit,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  : 
ten  miles  weft  of  Rennes,  and  thirty  fouth  of  St.  Malo„ 
Lat.  48.8.N.  Ion.  1.  52.  E. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  and  ruinous  citadel  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  ancient  counts  of  Feldkirch  refided, 
and  took  the  title  of  count  from  it,  whence  it  has  been 
fuppofed  to  form  a  feparate  county  :  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Bregentz,  and  feventy  weft  of  Innfpruck. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Iffel.  Godfrey  comte  of  Rhenen,  being  bilhop  of 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1157,  when  the  city  was  in  a  ftate  of 
commotion,  eredted  feveral  caftles,  not  only  to  guard  his 
territories  from  foreign  enemies,  but  alfo  to  keep  his  own 
fubjedls  quiet.  Montfort  was  one  againft  the  comtes  of 
Holland  ;  and,  as  its  name  imports,  eredted  on  a  hill :  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  finall  country  which  anciently  be¬ 
longed  to  the  family  of  Merode,  one  of  whom  fold  it  to 
the  ftates  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1648.  The  Spaniards 
pillaged  and  burned  it  in  the  year  1574,  to  revenge  an 
affront  they  had  received  before  Leyden,  and  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  money  which  they  pretended  was  due.  The 
French  feized  it  in  1672,  but  loon  abandoned  it,  after 
having  deftroyed  the  caftle.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
fortifications,  but  of  no  great  ftrength.  Montfort  is  eight 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Utrecht,  and  twenty-three  fouth 
of  Amfterdam. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife  : 
twenty-one  miles  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  47.  N.  Ion.  1. 
53-  E. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Tartas,  and  nine 
eaft  of  Dax. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ledtoure,  and 
four  north-eaft  of  Auch. 

MON'TFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Ruremond. 

MON'TFORT.  See  Monfort,  p.  666. 

MON'TFORT  le  ROTROU',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarte  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  le  Mans,  and  thirteen  fouth-weft  of  la  Ferte  Bernard. 

MONTFRI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  fix  miles  north  of  Beaucaire,  and  twelve  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Nifmes. 

MONTGERO'N  (Louis-Bafil  Carre  de),  a  dupe  to  the 
impoftures  pradlifed  at  the  tomb  of  the  famous  abbe  de 
Paris,  and  a  martyr  to  his  fanatical  zeal  in  defending  the 
genuinenefs  of  thofe  pretended  miracles,  was  the  Ion  of 
a  mailer  of  requefts  at  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1686.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  ;  and,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  obtained  the  poll  of 
one  of  the  counfellors  to  the  parliament.  Here  he  ac¬ 
quired  fome  reputation,  by  his  lively  parts  and  agreeable 
addrefs.  Like  too  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  age, 
however,  he  became  deeply  tindlured  with  infidel  notions, 
and,  by  an  eafy  procefs,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  unre- 
ftrained  indulgence  of  his  vicious  inclinations.  In  the 
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year  1731,  Ills  curiofity  led  him  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the 
abbe  de  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  examining  with  a 
critical  eye  the  wonders  faid  to  be  there  performed  ;  but 
he  was  fo  completely  impofed  upon  by  the  a£tors  in  thofe 
impoftures,  that  his  fears  were  alarmed,  and  fo  far  aided 
the  deception  praftifed  on  his  weak  judgment,  that  he 
returned  home  a  fudden  convert  to  their  delufions.  F rom 
this  time  he  threw  off  the  character  of  a  debauchee,  and 
became  a  fuperftitious  fanatic,  maintaining  on  all  occa- 
fions,  with  the  zeal  of  an  apoftle,  the  reality  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  which  were  pretended  to  be  effected  by  the 
relics  of  the  abbe  de  Paris.  When,  in  the  year  173a,  the 
Chamber  of  Requefts  was  exiled  from  the  metropolis,  he 
was  banifhed  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  In  this  re¬ 
tirement,  his  zeal,  fo  far  from  fubfiding,  acquired  freflr  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and  he  formed  the  defign  of  drawing  up  a  metho¬ 
dical  account  of  the  miracles  at  the  abbe’s  tomb,  accom¬ 
panied  with  proofs  in  fupport  of  their  genuinenefs.  On 
this  defign  he  employed  liimfelf  after  his  return  to  Paris  ; 
and,  having  printed  his  work,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Truth  of  the  Miracles  wrought  through  the  Interceffion 
of  M.  Paris,”  &c.  in  4to.  went  to  Verfailles,  where  he  pre- 
fented  a  copy  of  it,  fplendidly  bound,  to  the  king.  This 
performance  was  applauded  by  the  fuperftitious  or  inter- 
efted  advocates  for  the  miracles  in  queftion,  as  a  mafter- 
piece  of  eloquence  and  unanfwerable  demonftrations  ; 
while  it  was  juftly  pronounced  by  the  fober  part  of  the 
world,  to  be  an  unequalled  compound  of  weaknefs  and 
fanaticifm.  The  coniequence  of  its  publication  was  the 
arreft  of  the  author,  and  his  imprifonment  in  the  Baftille. 
From  that  place  he  was  removed  in  fucceftion  to  different 
prifons,  and  finally  to  the  citadel  of  Valence,  where  he 
died  in  1754,  about  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  Gen.  Biog. 

MONTGISCA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of 
Villefranche,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Touloufe. 

MONTGOLFIE'R  (Stephen-James),  famous  as  the 
inventor  of  aeroftatic  balloons,  was  born  at  Annonay, 
thirty-fix  miles  from  Lyons,  and  there  carried  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  manufa£ture  of  paper  in  conjunction  with  his  bro¬ 
ther.  They  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  ingenuity  in  this 
branch,  and  were  the  firft  in  France  who  made  the  beau¬ 
tiful  vellum-paper.  Soon  after  their  firft  experiments  in 
Aerostation,  (fee  that  article,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  6.)  the 
annual  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  awarded  to 
Stephen  ;  and  from  that  era,  October  19,  1783,  the  atmo- 
fphere  has  been  a  new  field  of  human  daring.  Ke  was  far¬ 
ther  rewarded  for  his  difcovery  by  admiifion  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  cordon  of  St.  Michael,  and  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres.  He  died  in  1799. 

MONTGOLFIE'R  (Jofeph),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
had  not  a  very  regular  education,'  but  it  was  fo  far  fcien- 
tiftc  as  early  toinfpire  him  with  an  ardent  tafte  for  mecha¬ 
nics.  At  the  ufual  period  of  life,  he  entered  into  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  bufinefs  of  a  paper-maker;  but  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  poffeffed  a  turn  of  mind  adapted  for  a  mere  tradef- 
man;  and,  though  he  propofed  many  fchemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  manufacture,  the  cautious  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  old  man  regarded  them  as  chimerical  projects, 
and  the  affair  ended  in  the  fons  forming  a  feparate  efta- 
blifhment.  His  plans  were  not  very  fuccefsful  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view  ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  that  his 
attention  was  more  directed  to  the  different  branches  of 
natural  philofophy  than  to  the  routine  of  trade,  his  fa¬ 
vourite  objects  being  hydraulics  and  aeroftation.  The 
difcovery  of  the  balloon,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
which  excited  the  greateft  aftonifhment  in  the  minds  both 
of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  which  acquired  for 
the  inventor  a  degree  of  temporary  reputation  that  has 
feldom  been  equalled,  has  been  already  noticed.  An¬ 
other  great  difcovery  by  Jofeph  Montgolfier  was  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  raifing  water,  called  the  hydraulic  rum ;  a  lefs 
fplendid  invention  than  the  balloon,  but  more  really  in¬ 
genious,  and  probably  of  more  real  utility.  M.  Delambre 
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informs  us,  that  the  clafs  of  fciences  belonging  to  the 
Inftitute  conferred  on  him  the  decennial  prize  for  this 
inftrument.  Thefe  fcientific  labours  are  fufiicient  to  enti¬ 
tle  him  to  the. rank  which  he  has  obtained  among  the 
fcientific  men  of  the  age.  He  died  May  26, 1810.  Memoirs 
of  the  Inftitute  of  France,  1 8 1 1 . 

MONTGOMERY,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill  near  the  Severn. 
It  was  formerly  walled,  and  had  a  caftle,  built  foon  after 
the  conqueft  ;  but  both  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  town  and  caftle  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  Baldwyn,  lieutenant  of  the 
marches  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  whom  it  was 
called  Tre  Faldwyn;  but  took  the  prefent  name  from 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  won  the 
caftle  of  Baldwyn.  In  the  year  1094,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Welfh  ;  and  many  were  the  Ikirmifties  at  different  times 
for  the  poffefllon  of  the  place.  In  the  year  1231,  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  Llewellin  prince  of  Wales,  who  in¬ 
humanly  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fword.  By  whom 
it  was  again  re-edified  fubfequent  to  this  period  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  that  it  did  not  long  remain  in  its  ruined  con¬ 
dition  is  clear  from  the  circumftance  of  a  conference  being- 
held  here  in  1268,  when  peace  was  concluded  between 
England  and  Wales,  through  the  mediation  of  Ottoboni, 
pope  Clement’s  legate  in  Britain.  After  this,  no  event 
of  material  confequence  immediately  connected  with  the 
hiftory  of  this  place  happened  till  the  era  of  the  civil  wars 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  lord  Herbert,  the  then 
proprietor  of  the  caftle,  garrifoned  it  for  the  king  ;  but  was 
fo  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
that  he  wrote  to  their  general,  fir  Thomas  Middleton, 
declaring  his  readinefs  to  join  the  republican  ftandard  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  The  advance  of  the  royal 
forces,  under  lord  Byron,  however,  foon  after  rendered 
it  prudent  for  fir  Thomas  to  retire  to  Ofweftry,  leaving 
only  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in  the  caftle ;  but,  having  been 
there  reinforced,  he  again  marched  back  to  its  relief, 
when  a  moft  defperate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
royalifts,  though  much  fuperior  in  numbers,  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  The  caftle  fubfequently  met  with  the 
fame  fate  as  moft  of  thofe  which  had,  at  any  time,  declared 
for  the  king,  being  difmantled  by  order  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  never  again  repaired.  It  ftood  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  eminence,  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  and  ap¬ 
parently  impending  over  it.  From  the  fmall  remains  now- 
in  exiftence,it  is  impoffible  to  determine  eitherits  lhape  or 
extent ;  but  it  is  faid  to  have  been  of  great  fize,  and  mag¬ 
nificently  built.  That  it  was  a  place  of  ftrength  and  im¬ 
portance  in  former  times  cannot  be  doubted,  if  any  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  records  of  hiftory.  Indeed  it  ftill  re¬ 
tains  convincing  proof  of  its  ftrength ;  one  fide  of  the 
ridge  on  which  it  was  feated  being  extremely  lofty,  and 
almoft  perpendicular  in  acclivity  ;  while  the  others,  which 
are  lefs  fteep,  have  the  defence  of  four  large  foffes  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  over  which  draw-bridges  have  been 
thrown. 

The  town  of  Montgomery  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  an 
eminence  of  inferior  height  to  that  on  which  the  ruins  of 
the  caftle  appear.  It  is  clean  and  neatly  built,  and  ftill 
bears  evident  marks  of  its  having  been  anciently  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall.  In  Leland's  time  great  part  of  this 
wall  was  handing;  and  that  writer  mentions  four  gates 
then  in  ruins,  called  “  Kedewen  gate,  Chirbury  gate, 
Arthur’s  gate,  and  Kerry  gate ;”  and  alfo  fome  remains 
“  of  broken  tourets,”  of  which  the  white  tower  was 
“  the  moft  notable:”  only  a  few  traces  of  thefe  are  now 
left.  The  guild-hall  here  is  a  very  handfome  edifice,  at 
which  all  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  town  is  tranfafted  ; 
and  near  the  (cite  of  the  caftle  a  large  county  gaol  has 
been  lately  erefted.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  contains  feveral  monuments  of  the  Herbert  fa¬ 
mily.  That  in  honour  of  Richard  Herbert,  efq.  father  of 
the  celebrated  k>rd  Herbert  of  Cherburg,  is  particularly 
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31ftinguilhed  for  the  remains  of  former  magnificence, 
which  are  yet  apparent.  x  A  market  is  held  on  Saturdays, 
(Oldfield  lays  Tuefdays  ;  Wilkes  ^hurl'd ays  ;)  and  there 
are  eight  fairs,  viz.  firft  Monday  in  March,  March  26, 
Saturday  before  G.ood-Friday,  firft  Thurfday  in  May, 
June  7,  September  5,  Oftober  24,  and  November  12. 

Montgomery  was  made  a  borough-town  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  corporation  conlifts  of  two  bailiffs  and 
twelve  capital  burgefles,  or  Common  council-men  ;  and 
one  member  is  returned.  As  to  the  right  of  election,  it 
was  declared  in  parliament,  June  10,  1680,  “  That  the 
eleftion  of  a  burgefs  to  fcrve  for  this  (hire  town,  doth  not 
belong  to  the  burgefles  of  Montgomery  only.  That  the 
leveral  boroughs  of  Llanydloes,  Welfhpool,  and  Llanvyl- 
ling,  have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  burgefs  to 
derve  in  Parliament  for  this  fliire  town.”  But,  April  16, 
1728,  “  That  the  right  of  election  is  in  the  burgelfes  of 
the  J'aid  J hire  town  only."  The  town  of  Machynleth, 
though  an  ancient  borough  alfo,  and  entitled  to  vote  un¬ 
der  the  ftatute  of  27  Henry  VIII.  does  not  appear  by  the 
journals  to  have  claimed  its  right  at  either  of  the  above 
periods. 

The  tow'n  of  Montgomery,  then,  like  all  the  others 
in  Wales  which  were  privileged  to  fend  members  to  par¬ 
liament,  had  its  eontributary  boroughs,  who  participated 
in  the  invaluable  right  of  eleftion,  until  the  year  1728, 
when  a  refolution  of  the  houfe  extended  the  disfranchifing 
arm  of  authority  over  Machynleth,  Llanydloes,  Llanvyl- 
ling,  and  Welfhpool,  which  are  now  ftripped  of  their  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  and  the  right  declared  to  be  in  the  bur¬ 
gefles  of  Montgomery  'only.  The  number  of  electors  is 
now  not  more  than  eighty;  confequently  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  its  parliamentary  chara&er  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
Borough,  like  that  of  Beaumaris,  is  entirely  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  a  patron,  the  earl  of  Powis.  Of  the  boroughs 
disfranchiled  by  the  refolution  of  the  committee  of  privi¬ 
leges  in  1728.,  Welfhpool  contains  5johoufes;  Machyn¬ 
leth  241  ;  Llanvylling  437  ;  Llanydloes  480  houl’es  ;  and 
the  four  boroughs  united,  have  a  population  of  7516  per- 
ions,  who  were  all  deprived  of  the  right  of  representation,, 
to  confine  it  to  Montgomery,  a  place  with  about  1000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  other  boroughs  were  all  equally  entitled 
to  theexercife  of  this  privilege,  by  27  Henry  VIII.  which 
empowered  Wales  to  lend  twelve  reprefentatives  for  the 
counties,  and  as  many  for  all  the  ancient  borough*... 
Welfhpool,  Machynleth,  Llanvylling,  and,  Llanydloes, 
were  four  of  thefe  ancient  boroughs,;  they  continued  to 
exercife  the  right  of  voting  from  the  year  1536  to  1727,  a 
period  of  191  years,  when  it  was  refolved,  that  the  right 
of  eleftion.  was  in  the  borough  of  Montgomery  only.  In 
the  fame  manner  have  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  bo¬ 
roughs  in  England  been  deprived  of  the  fame  right ;  and 
what  renders  this  grievance  the  more  inexplicable  and  op- 
preflive  is,  that  almoft  every  committee  has  differed  from 
the  former  one  in  its  determination.  The  journals  are 
crowded  with  thefe  contradictory  refolutions  ;  and,  in  the 
cafes  of  Saltalh  and  Steyning,  two  members  have  been 
fitting  in  the  houfe  at  the  fame  time,  who  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  different  deferiptions  of  conftituents,  and  both  have 
been  determined,  by  fucceeding  committees,  to  pofiefs 
the  exclufive  right  of  election.  This  plainly  demon- 
lirates,  that  the  original  right  of  the  people  has  been  loft 
fight  of,  and  that  thefe  determinations  originate  in  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  perfons  who  attribute  them  to  other  mo¬ 
tives.  If  the  Grenville-aft  had  repealed  all  thefe  refolu- 
tions,  and  edlabliflied  the  right  in  the  houfeholders  of  all 
the  boroughs,  it  would  have  re'tored  the  ancient  right  of 
eledion,  and  laved  a  million  of  money  that  has  fince  been 
.e-xpended  in  conteft  and  litigation.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  as  a  general  eleftion  may  loon  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place,  that,  the  two  laft  refolutions  of  1680 
and  1728  being  at  variance  with  each  other,  the  burgefles 
of  Llanydloes,  Welfhpool,  and  Llanvylling,  and  alfo 
thofe  of  Machynleth,  have  a  powef  to  all’evt  their  right 
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of  voting  for  a  membeV  for  Montgomery,  before  another 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  tile  ftatute  of 
e8  George  III.  and  alfo  an  appeal  within  twelve  calendar 
months,  againft  any  future  decifion,  is  given  them  by  the 
faid  aCt.  Oldjield's  Ileprcfentaiive  Hift. — Montgomery  is 
feven  miles  Weft  of  Newtown,  eight  north  of  Welfnpool, 
eight  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Bilhop’s  Caftle,  twenty-one 
north-eaft  of  Shrewlbury,  and  161  north-eaft  of  London. 
Lat.  52.  27.  N.  Ion.  3.  7.  W. 

Lymore,  an  ancient  feat  of  earl  Powys,  is  within  half 
a  mile  of  this  place;  and.  in  the  neighbourhood  are  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen’s  feats. — Within  two  miles  eaft  of 
this  place  is  Cherbury,  a  pretty  large  handfome  village  ; 
here  was  formerly  a  monaftery  and  caftle,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  a  lady  of  the  Mercians  ; 
and  it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Powys  family.  Cher- 
bury  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet ;  and  at  the  general 
diflolution  was  granted  to  Edw'ard  Hopton  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth;  but  the  reCtory  and  parfottage  were  both 
loon  afterwards  bellowed  on  the  grammar-fehool  at 
Shrewlbury. 

On  the  fame  fide  of  the  town  with  the  caftle,  but  at  a 
fiiort  diftance,  is  a  ilupendous  encampment,  which  pro¬ 
bably  has  been  a  Britifh  poll.  The  fituation  is  on  the 
fummit  of  a  lofty  hill,  lufficiently  defended  on  one  fide  by 
its  abrupt  afeent,  and  on  the  more  acceflible  parts  by 
deep  folfes  which  run  direftly  acrofs  it.  The  approach 
was  further  defended  by  four  fhorter  folfes,  having  two 
entrances  communicating  with  the  main  work.  In  the 
vale  between  this  hill  and  that  on  which  the  caftle  flood, 
are  the  remains  of  a  fmall  fortification,  which  Mr.  Evans 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  lite  of  the  fortrefs  built  by 
Baidwyn,  becaufe  “  partaking  of  the  Norman  manner  in 
defign  and  fliape.” — The  mountain  Mynydd,  or  Cefn- 
Digoll,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-eaft,  on  the  confines 
of  Shroplhire,  is  dillinguilhed  in  the  military  hillory  of 
Wales  as  the  feene  of  a  defperate  engagement,  in  which 
Madoc,  prince  of  that  country,  was  defeated  and  fiain. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii.  Wilkes's  Britijk 
Directory,  vol.  iii. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  United  America,  in 
the  Hate  of  New  York,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Clinton  and  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  counties  of  Elfiex,  Walhington,  and  Saratoga  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  counties  of  Albany,  Schoharie,  and  Otfego; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Herkemer;  eighty  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  thirty-four  from  eaft  to 
weft.  This  county  was  firft  called  Tryon  ;  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Montgomery,  by  aft  of  congrefs,  in  1784. 
Johnllon  is  the  chief  town. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia, 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Alatamaha.  It  contains 
twelve  towns,  and  about  3180  inhabitants. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  Pennfylvania,  thirty- 
three  miles  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  north-well  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  townlhips,  and 
contains  24,150  inhabitants. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  in  the  Hate  of  Maryland, 
with  15,058  inhabitants,  including  6288  Haves. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  in  the  Hate  of  Virginia; 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty-four  in 
breadth.  It  contains  8076  free  inhabitants,  and  968  Haves. 
In  it  are  fome  lead -mines. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  the  Hate  of  Tennaflee, 
with  2899  inhabitants. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  the  Hate  of  Kentucky, 
with  6999  inhabitants,  including  749  Haves. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  with 
7680  inhabitants,  of  whom  1370  are  Haves. 

MONTGOM'ERY,  a  town  of  Maflachufetts :  fifteen 
miles  from  Bofton. 

MONT'GOM'ERY,  a  town  of  New  York,  in  Orange- 
county  :  forty-eight  miles.north  of  New  York,  Lat.  41. 
31.  N.  1021.44.  17.  W. 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  North 
Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  liofth-eaft  by  the 
county  of  Salop  in  England;  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Rad- 
norfhire;  on  the  well  and  fouth-weft  by  Merionetlifhire 
and  Cardiganlhire ;  and  on  the  north  by  Denbighlhire. 
It  extends,  according  to  the  molt  accurate furveys,  thirty- 
live  miles  in  length,  from  the  fartheft  point  of  Llangurig, 
on  the  borders  of  South  Wales,  to  Piityll-Rhaiadr,  a  noted 
cataract  in  the  Berwyn-hills ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the 
town  of  Montgomery  to  that  of  Machynleth,  thirty  miles. 
The  fuperficial  area,  according  to  the  official  accounts 
publilhed  in  1811,  is  98a  Iquare  miles,  or  628,480  acres. 
Of  this  extent  only  60,000  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
and  180,000  laid  down  in  pafturage.  The  remainder  of 
the  county  is  either  in  a  waite  condition,  or  is  appropri¬ 
ated  to  woodlands. 

The  firlt  inhabitants  of  this  diftriCt,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  hiftory,  were  a  portion  of  the  Oraovices,  whole 
territories  extended  at  one  time  over  the  whole  fix  coun¬ 
ties  of  North  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  a  fmall  part 
of  Flintlhire,  which  belonged  to  the  Carnabii.  This 
people,  naturally  brave,  and  defended  by  the  lofty  hills 
.and  almolt  impaflable  ravines  with  which  their  country 
abounds,  contrived,  notwithstanding  their  deficiency  in 
military  (kill,  to  baffle,  for  a  period  of  two  centuries,  ail 
the  efforts  of  Roman  difcipline  and  courage  to  fubdue 
them.  Agricola,  the  celebrated  general  of  Domitian, 
however,  at  laft  effected,  by  his  confummate  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  conduit,  what  his  predeceffors  had  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted;  and  not  only  compelled  this  county,  but  the 
moft  remote  corner  of  Wales,  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  But,  though  conquered,  their  ancient  valour  and 
love  of  country  ftill  continued  to  animate  them,  fo  that, 
no  fooner  were  the  mighty  conquerors  of  Europe  forced 
to  abandon  their  diftant  provinces,  and  concentrate  their 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  than  the  natives  again 
alferted  their  independence.  At  this  period,  however, 
their  country  became  divided  into  two  feparate  king¬ 
doms,  or  principalities ;  of  which  Poivis-lmul  was,  for 
many  years,  the  moll  powerful  and  extenfive;  and  in¬ 
cluded  Montgomerylhire.  During  the  heptarchy  many 
defperate  battles  were  fought,  either  within  this  county 
or  on  its  borders ;  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  Offa  king  of 
Mercia,  who,  having  routed  the  Powiiians  in  feveral  ac¬ 
tions,  compelled  them  to  abandon  all  their  poflefiions  in 
Shroplhire;  and,  in  order  the  more  efteCtually  to  reltrain 
their  incurfions,  built  the  celebrated  dyke,  which  is  ftill 
vilible  at  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  county.  Though 
thus  reftrained,  however,  the  Powifian  monarch*,  wdio 
now  fixed  their  refidence  at  Mathraval,  in  the  vale'  of 
Meivod,  ftill  continued  to  be  objeCts  of  terror  to  their 
Mercian  neighbours.  The  dyke  of  Offa  was  frequently 
a  fcene  of  the  moft  dreadful  carnage.  At  Buttington, 
the  generals  of  Alfred  completely  deftroyed  a  large  body 
of  Danes,  who,  having  penetrated  through  Mercia,  had 
ported  themfelves  here  upon  the  approach  of  the  Saxon 
army.  By  this  time  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Powis-land  had  been  again  invaded,  by  its  feparation 
into  two  fmaller  principalities,  of  which  Montgomery¬ 
lhire  alone  formed  that  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Powis-Wenwynwyn.  This  diftriCt,  fubfequent  to  the 
.Norman  conqueft,  fhared  the  fate  of  all  the  border  coun¬ 
ties,  being  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  feudal  domination 
of  the  lords  marchers,  after  a  long  and  defperate  ftruggle 
to  maintain  its  liberty.  It  ftill  continued,  however,  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  its  ancient  name,  till  the  divifion  of 
Wales  into  counties,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
it  received  the  appellation  of  Montgomeryftiire,  from  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  which  forms  the  fubjeCt  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

The  greater  proportion  of  this  county  affumes  a  moun¬ 
tainous  charaCteriitic.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  midland,  weftern,  and  fouth-weflern,  parts,  which  are 
extremely  bleak,  and  unfavourable  to  cultivation.  A 
range  of  mountains,  commonly  diftinguifned  by  the  title 


of  “  the  back-bone  of  Montgomeryfhire  and  Merioneth- 
lhire,”  commences  in  the  fouth-weftern  diftriCt,  and,  run¬ 
ning  nearly  through  the  whole  fhire,  in  a  curvilineal 
direction,  enters  the  county  of  Merioneth  near  Aran 
Fowddwy.  The  Freiddin  or  Bridden  hills,  and  the  Long 
Mountain,  rear,  their  lofty  heads  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  county,  and  form  a  natural  boundary  throughout 
their  extent,  between  it  and  Shropfhire.  The  Biga  Moun¬ 
tains  are  feen  on  the  north,  ftretcbing  themfelves  along 
the  northern  fide  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  till  they 
reach  a  collateral  ridge  of  Plinlimmon.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  numerous  inferior  ranges,  ufually  feparated  by 
long  narrow'  valleys,  and  a  few  ifolated  hills,  which  rife 
to  a  very  confiderable  height,  like  artificial  mounts,  in 
the  centre  of  a  level  traCt  of  country.  The  fubftrata  of 
thefe  hills  vary,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties.  Limeftone  rarely  enters  into  their  compofition,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  vicinity  of  Llanyinech  and  Porthwaun,  at 
both  of  which  places  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lime  is 
wrought,  chiefly  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  Slate  ftrata, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  abundant,  and  indeed  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  portion  of  all  the  mountains  in  the 
county,  which  are  not  pre-eminently  lofty.  Many  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  different  diftriCts  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  material;  but  the  principal  ones  are  confined  to 
the  hills  around  Llangynnog,  where  the  bell  Hates,  per¬ 
haps  in  England,  are  procured.  From  the  elevated  fitua- 
tion  of  thefe  quarries,  the  conveyance  of  the  flates  from 
thence  to  the  plain?  below  is  a  talk  of  confiderable  difficulty 
and  hazard.  The  method  in  ufe  here  to  accompliffn  that 
objeft  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and,  to  an  obferver  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  fight,  muff:  appear  fraught  with  extreme 
danger.  The  flates  are  placed  on  a  fmall  fledge,  adapted 
to  the  work,  which  is  faftened  to  the  fhoulders  of  a  man 
who  has  the  care  of  delivering  the  cargo  at  the  bale  of  the 
mountain  b>y  means  of  a  rope,  of  which  he  lays  fall  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  then,  turning  his  face  towards  the 
load,  he  begins  to  move,  gradually  receding  backwards 
till  he  reaches  the  bottom.  Apparently  dangerous,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  operation  is,  long  experience  has  rendered  it 
fo  familiar  to  the  workmen  in  general,  that  accidents  are 
very  uncommon  ;  and  to  many  of  them  it  is  equally  eafy 
as  conducting  a  common  wheelbarrow  on  level  ground. 
The  other  mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  coal, 
lilver,  lead,  and  copper.  The  coal-mines  are  chiefly  at 
Coedwae,  on  the  borders  of  Salop ;  filver  is  moft  plentiful 
at  Efgair-hir,  where,  as  well  as  at  Craig-y-Mwyn,  near 
Piftyll-Rhaiadr,  Dolydan  weft  from  Llanbryn-Mair,  and 
Llanydloes,  lead-mines  have  been  opened;  the  only  cop¬ 
per-mine  is  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Efgair-hir,  on  the 
confines  of  Cardiganlhire. 

Montgomerylhire  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  rivers ; 
indeed  it  may  juftly  be  faid  that  more  ftreams  take  their 
rife  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  of  fimilar  extent  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  thefe  rivers  the  principal  are  the  Se¬ 
vern,  the  Wye,  the  Vyrnwy,  and  the  Tanat.  The  Severn, 
rifing  on  the  fide  of  Plinlimmon-hill,  runs  in  a  north- 
eafterly  direction  through  a  very  confiderable  portion  of 
the  county,  and  during  its  courfe  receives  the  waters  of 
feveral  auxiliary  ftreams.  The  Wye,  which  likewife  has 
its  fource  from  the  fame  ridge,  taking  a  fouth-eaft  direc¬ 
tion,  is  joined  by  the  Bedw  rivulet  at  Llangerrig;  whence 
flowing  more  to  the  louth  it  foon  enters  Radnorlhire. 
The  Vrynwy  rifes  near  Bwlch-y-Groes,  and,  after  a  very 
changeable  courfe,  during  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Tanat, 
falls  into  the  Severn  near  Llandrinio.  This  river  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  fifli  which 
frequent  it.  Of  thofe  rivers  which  pals  through  the 
county,  but  have  their  fprings  in  another,  the  principal 
are,  the  Maw,  the  Traethbach,  the  Cieriog,  the  Dee,  and 
the  Dovey  :  ail  of  which  will  be  found  more  particularly 
noticed  in  our  account  of  the  refpeCtive  counties  to  which 
they  feem  more  properly  to  belong,  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  names. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  not  above  one-half 
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fsf  Montgomery  (hire  is  in  a  date  of  cultivation,  the  reft 
being  either  covered  with  wood,  or  lyiug  in  a  wade  con¬ 
dition.  Of  the  cultivated  lands,  about  one-third  has  been 
mentioned  as  arable;  the  other  two-thirds  being  ufually 
laid  down  with  grafs.  Hemp  is  likewife  grown  in  confi- 
derable  quantity  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  county ; 
almoft  every  cottage  having  what  is  called  a  hemp-yard 
attached  to  it.  Of  the  grafs-lands  only  a  fmall  portion, 
compared  with  their  extent,  are  fufficiently  fertile  to  be 
adapted  for  fattening  cattle.  The  woodlands  comprehend 
feveral  very  valuable  and  exteniive  plantations.  Mont- 
gomeryfliire,  in  fadt,  is  Hill  by  far  the  beft-wooded  county 
in  Wales,  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  valuable  depot 
of  oak  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy.  Within  the  lad  fifty  years, 
however,  large  quantities  of  that  noble  tree  have  been 
felled  ;  and  lb  little  care  taken  to  replace  them,  that  the 
county  has  nearly  loft  all  its  importance  in  this  refpedt. 
The  wafte-lands  here  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  oxen,  ftteep,  and  horfes :  liorfes  of  very  different 
fizes  and  properties  are  reared  in  Montgomeryfliire.  The 
hilly  diftribts  are  remarkable  for  a  race  of  fmall  poneys, 
called  merlyns,  which,  being  left  to  range  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  well  during  winter  as  furnmer,  till  at  leaft  three 
years  old,  are  in  confequence  a  very  hardy  race:  thefe 
are  chiefly  ufed  as  beafts  of  burthen,  by  the  numerous 
packmen  wdio  traverfe  the  country  to  collect  the  manu- 
fadtured  articles,  or  to  fell  others  which  the  inhabitants 
may  require':  for  this  purpole  they  are  extremely  well 
fitted,  cuftom  having  taught  them  to  climb  the  rugged 
and  (lippery  alcents  with  a  firm  and  Heady 'ftep;  and  it  is 
on  that  account  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  negledted 
date  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  has  materially 
deteriorated  the  breed.  A  larger  kind  of  horfe,  apparently 
a  crofs  between  the  merlyn  and  the  Englifh  breed,  is  like¬ 
wife  a  native  of  the  hilly  diftridts :  the  moft  fizcable  of 
thefe  animals  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  team  on  the 
higher  grounds,  where  heavier  horfes  would  be  mifap- 
plied ;  and  the  fmaller  ones  make  good  roadfters  with  a 
light  weight.  A  third  breed,  of  a  very  fuperior  quality  to 
either  of  thefe,  is  alfo  reared  in  the  more  fertile  vales  here, 
which  fome  fay  was  introduced  from  Spain  by  Robert  earl 
of  Shrewftmry.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  further  lfated  to  have 
greatly  affifted  in  perpetuating  this  breed,  by  keeping  a  fa¬ 
mous  ftud  of  horfes  and  brood-mares  at  Park  in  this  county. 

The  chief,  or  rather  the  only,  manuJaftured  production 
of  Montgomerylhire,  is  flannel ;  for  though  hemp,  as  has 
been  already  faid,  is  grown  here  in  confiderable  quantity, 
it  is  feldoin  made  into  any  article  of  ufe,  till  it  has  pafled 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  other  diftridts. 
In  former  times,  the  only  machinery  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  flannel  was  the  common  weaving-ma¬ 
chine;  all  the  procefs  of  carding  the  wool,  and  fpinning 
into  thread,  having  been  executed,  in  the  moft  literal 
lenfe  of  the  term,  by  the  tedious  operation  of  the  hand, 
by  farmers  and  cottagers  in  their  own  houfes.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  powerful  aid  of  more  complicated 
apparatus  has  likewife  been  reforted  to;  and  there  are 
now  upwards  of  forty  carding,  and  feveral  fpinning,  ma¬ 
chines,  driven  by  water,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  moft  exteniive  manufactories  for  weaving  are  thole 
at  Newtown,  Berhiew,  Welfhpool,  and  Dolydran;  and 
one  on  the  Dulas  ftream,  near  Machynleth,  at  which, 
however,  cloths  are  made  as  well  as  flannels. 

The  roads  in  this  county  are,  perhaps  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  word  within  the  limits  of  North  Wales,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  valleys;  but  this  deficiency  does  not  arife 
fo  much  from  any  negleCt  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
to  their  formation  or  repair,  as  from  the  want  of  fuitable 
materials  for  the  purpofe;  there  being  no  granite  or  other 
indurated  rock  here,  as  in  the  other  counties,  which  could 
be  employed  to  render  them  firm  and  compaCt.  They  are 
confequently  moft  commonly  formed  of  the  (hale  and  flate- 
ftones,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  mountains 
are  chiefly  compofed  ;  and  thefe  foft  and  friable  fubftances 
toon  become  reduced,  by  the  preflure  and  friftion  they 
jiccefiarily  luftain,  to  their  primitive  clay.  Hence  the  roads, 
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even  in  furnmer,  are  often  moift  and  (lippery;  and  in 
winter  are  fo  deep  and  clammy,  as  to  be  nearly  impaflable 
for  carts  of  a  heavy  burthen.  But,  though  the  roads  are 
thus  unavoidably  of  a  bad  texture,  the  bridges  are  gene¬ 
rally  excellent,  and  more  numerous  than  thole  of  any 
other  county  in  the  principality;  when  confidered  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  comparative  extent  of  its  cultivated  lands. 

Many  interefting  remains  of  antiquity  of  various  de- 
fcriptions  have  been  difcovered  or  traced,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  within  the  limits  of  Montgomeryfliire.  The  Ro¬ 
man  ftation,  Mediolanum,  is  fixed  by  feveral  able  anti¬ 
quaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Meifod,  or  Meivod,  which,  as 
noticed  above,  afterwards  became  the  refidence  of  the 
Powifian  monarchs.  The  ftatidn  Maglona  is  likewife, 
with  great”  probability,  placed  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Machynleth,  as  many  veftiges  of  walls,  and  the  remains 
of  two  forts  evidently  Roman,  are  (till  diftinfftly  vifible 
there.  Many  Roman  coins  have  alfo  been  dug  up  at  this 
place;  and  two  miles  from  it  is  a  fpot  yet  retaining  the 
appellation  of  Cefn  Caer,  or  the  “  back  part  of  the  city.” 
At  Montgomery  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  caftle  of 
that  name ;  and  dole  to  it  is  a  Britifti  and  a  Saxon  en¬ 
campment,  the  former  remarkable  both  for  its  ftrength 
and  extent.  (See  Montgomery,  p.  737.)  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  road  from  this  town  to  that  of  Newtown  (lands 
the  ancient  fortrefs  of  Dolforwyn  Caftle,  faid  by  Dugdale 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Dafydd-ap-Llewelyn,  a  prince 
who  reigned  from  the  year  1140  to  1246;  but  referred  by 
a  Welfli  writer,  John  Dafydd  Rhys,  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  Caer-Sws,  or  Caers-goofe  Caftle,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Severn,  is  confidered  by  (ome  to  have  been  a  Ro¬ 
man  ftation,  though  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Itine¬ 
raries.  Extenfive  traces  of  buildings,  ranged  in  ftreets 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  have  been  dilco- 
vered  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  village.  Two  encamp¬ 
ments  are  lituated  at  a  little  diftance,  where  fome  in- 
feribed  bricks  have  been  dug  up;  and  clofe  to  them  ap¬ 
pear  confiderable  veftiges  of  a  Roman  road,  running  in 
a  direction  from  Caer-Sws  to  Meifod.  Several  encamp¬ 
ments,  both  Roman  and  Britifti,  are  likewife  difcovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanfair  and  Welfhpool.  Near 
the  latter  town  was  fituated  the  abbey  of  Yftrat-Marchell, 
founded  in  1170,  for  monks  of  the  Ciftercian  order.  A 
mile  from  hence  is  Powis-caftle,  a  venerable  manfion, 
conftrufted  of  red  fand-ftone,  and  (landing  on  the  ridge 
of  a  lofty  rock.  This  caftle  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in 
the  pages  of  hiftory,  and  is  now  the  chief  feat  of  the  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Clive,  to  which  the  adjoining  village  gives 
the  title  of  earl.  Many  other  relics  of  antiquity  might  be 
noticed  ;  but  we  (hall  only  further  mention  the  Dyke  of 
Offa,  which  runs  nearly  through  the  whole  eaftern  fide  of 
the  county,  and  which  is  juftiy  ranked  among  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  of  human  labour  in  Great  Britain. 

Montgomeryfliire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  com- 
prifing  forty-nine  pariflaes,  one  borough-town,  Montgo¬ 
mery,  and  fix  market-towns,  viz.  Welfhpool,  Llanfyllin, 
Llanfair,  Machynleth,  Newtown,  and  Llanydloes.  Four 
of  thefe  were  formerly  boroughs,  and  returned  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  imperial  parliament,  as  noticed  under  Mont¬ 
gomery,  p.737.  This  county  contains  fort y-feven  pa- 
rillies,  8,725  houfes,  and  53,700  inhabitants.  The  amount 
of  money  raifed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  1803 
was  22,988k  at  the  rate  of  5s.  n|d.  in  the  pound.  The 
amount  of  affeffment  under  the  property-tax  in  1806  was 
313,619k  and  the  average  fcale  of  mortality  fqr  ten  years 
appears  to  have  been  as  i  to  59  of  the  exifting  popula¬ 
tion.  It  lies  in  the  diocefes  of  St.  Afaph,  Bangor,  and 
Hereford,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  is  included 
in  the  north-eaft  circuit. 

This  is  one  of  the  twelve  Welfli  counties  enabled  to 
fend  a  reprefentative  to  parliament  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
27th  of  Henry  VIII-  from  which  time  it  has  returned 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  leading  intereft  in  this 
county  is  difputed  between  the  earl  of  Powis  and  fir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne  :  the  latter  has  prevailed  in  re¬ 
turning  the  member  to  the  five  laft  parliaments ;  and  the 
z  prefent 
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prefent  member  is  C.  W.  W.  Wynne,  efq.  M.A.  brother 
to  fir  Watkin,  and  nephew  to  lord  Grenville.  This  is 
the  gentleman  who  was  fo  refpe&ably  fuppcrted  in  the 
conteft  for  fpeaker  (June  2,  1B17.)  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Abbot,  now  lord  Colchefter.  Oldfield's  Reprefenta- 
tive  Hift.  Wynne's  Hift.  of  Wales.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  xvii. 

MONTGUY'ON.  See  Monguyon,  p.  666. 

MONTH,  /!  [mona?,  Sax.  Moon  was  formerly  .written 
mone;  and  month  was  written  moneth. — It  means  the  period 
in  which  that  planet  moneth,  or  completeth  its  orbit. 
Tooke's  Div.  of  Parley. — This  obfervation  is  very  inge¬ 
nious,  although  there  are  no  veftiges  of  a  verb  of  this 
form  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  any  of  the  Gothic  languages. 
Jamiefon. — The  Saxon  mona?,  is  from  mona,  the  moon  ; 
and  the  Gothic  menath,  from  mena,  the  fame  ;  y.r,rrt,  Greek. 
Wachter  deduces  the  Gothic  word  for  moon  from  mana, 
to  warn,  to  admonifh,  to  inftruCf;  and  Dr.  Jamiefon  the 
Saxon  mona  from  monian,  the  fame.  May  we  not  then 
refer  alfo  to  the  Greek  verb  /w viwoj,  to  indicate,  to  point 
out,  to  declare,  whence  perhaps  p mjwj,  the  moon,  and  p.ev, 
a  month  ?  If  this  be  admitted,  here  is  the  verb  to  fup- 
port  Mr.  Tooke’s  obfervation,  though  in  other  words,  viz. 
A  month  meaneth  the  period  in  which  that  planet  warns, 
inftru&s,  and  points  out.  Todd.]  A  fpace  of  time  either 
meafured  by  the  fun  or  moon:  the  lunar  month  is  the 
time  between  the  change  and  change,  or  the  time  in 
which  the  moon  returns  to  the  fame  point :  the  folar  month 
is  the  time  in  which  the  fun  pafies  through  a  fign  of  the 
zodiac :  the  calendar-months,  by  which  we  reckon  time, 
are  unequally  of  thirty  or  one-and-thirty  days,  except 
February,  which  is  of  twenty-eight,  and  in  leap-year  of 
twenty-nine. — Months  are  not  only  binary,  and  meafured 
by  the  moon,  but  alfo  folary,  and  terminated  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic.  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors. 

As  many  months  as  I  fuftain’d  her  hate. 

So  many  years  is  file  condemn’d  by  fate 

To  daily  death.  Dry  den's  Theo.  and  Hon. 

Mr.  Brady,  in  his  very  ufeful  work  entitled  “  Claris 
Calendaria,  or  an  Analyfis  of  the  Calendar,”  diftinguiflies 
the  months  into  lunar,  folar,  and  vfual ;  or,  as  the  latter 
is  alfo  varioufiy  called,  natural,  civil,  political,  and 
calendar. 

The  lunar  month  is  that  fpace  of  time  which  the  moon 
occupies  in  palling  from  any  determined  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  until  it  arrive  again  at  the  fame  point ;  the  folar 
month  is  that  period  in  which  the  fun  pafles  through  one 
of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  By  the  vfual  month  we 
underftand  that  eftabliflied  by  law,  and  varying  in  the 
number  of  days  28,  29,  30,  or  31,  as  may  be  preferibed 
by  the  calendar;  whence  the  ufual  are  commonly  termed 
calendar  months,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  lunar  or  folar 
months. 

A  month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month,  or  twenty-eight 
days,  unlefs  otherwife  exprefled ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is 
always  one  uniform  period,  but  becaufe  it  falls  naturally 
into  a  quarterly  division  by  weeks.  Therefore  a  leafe  for 
twelve  months  is  only  for  forty-eight  weeks  ;  but,  if  it  be  for 
a  twelvemonth,  in  the  lingular  number,  it  is  good  for  the 
whole  year.  6  Rep.  61.  If  an  agreement  be  entered  into 
for  paying  five  per  cent,  for  twelve  months,  or  at  that 
rate  for  any  other  given  number  of  months,  the  calcula¬ 
tion  would  be  made  by  the  calendar  months;  otherwife, 
the  intereft,by  exceeding  five  percent,  per  annum,  would 
be  contrary  to  an  exprefs  ftatute.  In  notes  of  hand,  or 
bills  of  exchange,  a  month  is  always  a  calendar  month, 
and  muft  be  paid  accordingly ;  but  the  intereft  or  difeount 
upon  them  muft  be  calculated  by  the  number  of  days  they 
have  to  run  before  they  become  due. 

Under  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv.  p.  534-6,  we 
have  given  a  general  view  of  the  different  kind  of  months 
and  years  of  different  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  See 
alfo  Calendar  and  Calends. 


The  French  republicans  divided  their  year  into  1* 
months  of  30  days  each,  and  each  month  into  3  weeks 
(decades)  of  10  days  each.  This  might  be  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whofe  civil  year  was  divided 
into  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the  month  into  3 
decans,  or  periods  of  10  days  each.  (See  Sir  Wm.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  CEdipus  Judaicus,  DifT.  iv.)  But  the  Egyptians 
had  gone  farther:  their  whole  land  was  partitioned  into 
3  provinces,  anfwering  to  the  3  decans,  and  into  30  names, 
or  prefectures,  anfwering  to  the  30  days  of  each  month, 
and  correfponding  with  the  30  deities  ruling  over  each 
day  of  the  month.  (Kircher’s  CEdipus .)  In  this  the 
French  did  not  follow  them.  They  had  no  deities  or 
faints ;  and  their  prefectures,  or  departments,  were  more 
numerous..  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  643. 

The  names  of  the  French  (republican)  months  have 
been  given  under  the  word  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  p.  615.  and 
it  will  be  feen  that  they  are  deferiptive'  of  the  weather 
that  may  be  expeCted  at  each  period.  Thofe,  however, 
who  are  unwilling  to  ailow  the  French  revolutionifts  the 
merit  of  invention,  or  indeed  any  merit  at  all,  urge,  that 
the  epithets  adopted  are  only  an  imitation  of  the  defigna- 
tions  of  the  ancient  months,  applied  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  and  then  perlevered  in,  by  the  Republic  of  Holland. 
The  evidence  in  proof  is  the  following  extraCt  from  the 
Dutch  Almanac,  as  publifhed  before  and  after  the  French 
revolution. 


January,  -  Lauwmaand,  - 
February,  -  Sprokkelmaand, 
March,  -  -  Lentmaand, 
April,  -  -  Grafmaand, 
May,  -  -  Bloumaand, 

June,  -  -  Zomermaand,  - 

July,  -  -  -  Hooyniaand,  - 
Auguft,  -  Ooftmaand,  -  - 
September,  Herftmaand,  - 
October,  -  Wynmaand,  - 
November,  Slagtmaand,  - 
December,  Wintermaand, 


chilly  or  frofty  month, 
vegetation  month, 
fpring  month, 
grafs  month. 

flower,  or  bloffom,  month, 
fummer  month, 
hay  month, 
liarveft  month, 
autumn  month, 
wine  month, 
daughter  month, 
winter  month. 


The  fame  in  German,  except  the  word  “  maand,"  which  is 
called  moand. 

ThefecharaCteriftic  names  of  the  months  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Gaulifli  titles,  which  were  alfo  ufed  by  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  though  our  months  now  bear  the 
appellations  firlt  affigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  For 
what  reafon  we  abandoned  the  Saxon  titles  of  the  months, 
but  retained  the  Saxon  names  of  the  days,  it  is  difficult 
to  conje&ure.  As  the  former  were  expreffive  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  refpeCtively  placed, 
and  the  latter  merely  the  names  of  the  idols  worshipped 
on  thofe  particular  days,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  judgment  exercifed  in  the  rejection  of  the 
one,  or  the  retention  of  the  other. 

Roman  Month,  a  tax,  or  contribution,  which  was 
formerly  collected  from  all  the  circles  in  the  German  em¬ 
pire.  It  amounted  to  83,964  German  florins,  when  paid 
in  fpecie ;  and  to  2681  cavalry,  and  12,795  foot-foldiers, 
when  the  quota  was  given  in  effective  forces.  This  tax 
grew  out  of  an  old  cuftom,  which  originally  prevailed 
When  the  emperors  went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and 
which  ferved  to  defray  their  expenfes  thither. 

MONTH’S  MI'ND,y!  Longing  defire.  Johnfon, — Dr. 
Johnfon  gives  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  phrafe.  A 
month's  mind  is  the  mind  or  remembrance  days  of  former 
times,  when  perfons  directed  in  their  wills,  that,  within 
a  year,  a  month,  or  forne  fpecific  time,  after  their  death, 
a  requiem  for  their  fouls  fliould  be  performed,  and  fome 
charity  bellowed,  as  is  yet  praCtifed  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  A  year's  day  or  a  year's  mind  had  each  the  like 
fignincation  ;  and  when,  at  later  periods,  the  avaricious 
prrefts  regillered  in  their  Obituals  thofe  perfons  who  pnr- 
elufed  fuch  remembrance,  a  mind-day,  or  memorial-day , 
became  the  common  mode  of  appellation  for  thofe  days 
appropriated  to  the  defunct  who  had  not  been  canonized. 

From 
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From  this  maybe  traced  the  old  exprefTidn  of  a  year's 
tnonumvut,  a  year's  mind,  a  month's  monument,  a  month's 
mind,  Sec.  Tliefe  things  were  a  fource  of  profit  to  the 
monks  ;  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  that,  our  anceftors  at 
the  Reformation  perhaps  retained  the  plirafe,  as  a  ludi¬ 
crous  mode  of  exprefling  any  defire  of  gratifying  their 
willies.  In  Ireland,  where  popery  is  ftill  upheld,  the 
purchased  obituals  remain  unaltered  in  tendency  as  well 
as  title.  So  lately  as  the  year  1803,  Richard  Power,  of 
Krlmailon,  bequeathed  100I.  part  for  the  repairs  of  his 
parilh-church,  and  part  for  a  month's  mind;  and  in  1805, 
William  Lonergan,  the  prieft  of  Carrickbeg,  left  a  fijni- 
lar  fum  for  his  month's  mind!  Brady's  Clav.  Cal. — Sekynge 
to  make  all  men’s  goodes  common  unto  them  by  tytle  of 
tythes,  otferynges,  devocyons,  pylgrimages,  abfolucyons, 
indulgences,  beqtielles,  mortuaries,  monthes-myndes,  year- 
myndes,  and  the  devil  and  all  befydes.  Bale's  Yet  a  Courfe 
at  the  Ilomijh  Foxe. 

For  if  a  trumpet  found  or  drum  beat, 

Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ?  Htidibras. 

MONTKERME',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes  :  nine  miles  north  of  Charleville. 

MON'THLY,  adj.  Continuing  a  month;  performed 
In  a  month. — I  would  alk  concerning  the  monthly  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones 
of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  tliefe’  have  been 
finite  or  infinite.  Bentley. — Happening  every  month  : 

The  youth  of  heavenly  birth  I  view’d, 

For  whom  our  monthly  vidlims  are  renew’d.  Dryden. 

MON'THLY,  adv.  Once  in  a  month. — If  the  one  may 
very  well  monthly,  the  other  may  as  well  even  daily,  be 
iterated.  Hooker. 

Oh!  fwear  not  by. the  moon,  the  inconftant  moon. 

That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb  ; 

Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewil’e  variable.  Shahefpeare. 

As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon.  In  the  manner 
of  a  lunatic; 

The  man  talks  monthly. 

I  fee  he’ll  be  ftark  mad  at  our  next  meeting.  Middleton. 

MONTHOIRO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vienne:  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  ,of  Cha- 
telleraut,  and  thirteen  north-eaft  of  Poitiers. 

-  MONTHOI'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Vouziers.  The  place  contains  610,  and  the  canton 
6606,  inhabitants. 

MONTHOUME'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Carcaflone.  The  place  contains  279,  and  the 
canton  4-354-,  inhabitants. 

MONTHS,  f.  pi.  The  monthly  terms;  the  menfes. — 
The  root  of  climbing  birtliwort,  taken  inwardly,  has 
fucceeded  in  cachexies,  fuppreflion  of  the  months,  See. 
'Thornton' s  Herbal. 

MONTHUREU'X  sup.  SAO'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vofges :  four  miles  fouth-fouth- 
iveft  of  Darney,  and  feven  eaft  of  Marche. 

MON'TI  BA'Y.  See  Port  Mulcr.ive. 

MON'TIA,  f.  [named  by  Micheli  in  honour  of  Jofeph 
Monti,  profefior  of  botany  at  Bologna,  who,  in  1719,  pub- 
liflied  an  account  of  the  grafies  in  his  neighbourhood, 
being  one  of  the  earlieft  attempts  to  illuftrate  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  curious  but  difficult  tribe  of  plants.  Scheuch- 
zer,  Micheli,  and  Monti,  devoted  their  ieveral  labours  to 
this  fubjeft  much  about  the  fame  period.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order 
of  portulaceai,  Jytjf.  Generic  characters — Calyx :  perian- 
thium  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  blunt,  erebt, 
permanent.  Corolla  ;  one-petalled,  five-parted,  three  of 
the  fegments  alternate,  fmalleiy  ftaminiferous.  Stamina  : 
filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla.,  into 
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which  they  arcinlerted;  antherse  fmall.  Piftillum :  germ 
turbinate  ;  ftyles  three,  villofe,  fpreading  ;  ftigmas  fimple'. 
Pericarpium :  capfule  turbinate,  blunt,  covered,  one- 
celled,  three-valved.  Seeds :  three,  round ifli.  The  calyx 
often  varies  with  three  leaflets,  and  then  it  often  produces 
five  ftamens. — Effcntial  Charafter.  Calyx  two-leaved  ;  co¬ 
rolla  one-petalled,  irregular;  capfule  one-celled,  two- 
valved. 

Montia  fontana,  water  chick-weed,  or  blinks,  the  only 
fpecies  quoted.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stalks  numer¬ 
ous,  round,  fmooth,  fucculent,  reddilh,  fpreading  on  the 
ground,  and  fometimes  ltriking  root,  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  branched  and  jointed.  Leaves  oppoiite,  fertile, 
oblong,  fomewhat  pointed,  narrowed  near  the  bale,  ra¬ 
ther  flefliy,  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Pedun¬ 
cles  generally  growing  three  together,  each  fupporting 
one  flower,  proceeding  from  a  little  fcale  in  the  bofom  of 
the  leaves  ;  as  foon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  hanging  down  ; 
afterwards  becoming  upright,  and  longer  than  the  leaves  ; 
corolla  white  ;  filaments  Ihorter  than  the  corolla  to  which 
they  are  connected.  Germ  large  at  top,  fmall  at  bottom, 
and  fomewhat  triangular.  The  permanent  and  increafing 
calyx,  truncated  at  top,  invert's  the  capfuie,  which  is  fub- 
globular,  and  contains  three  feeds,  which  are  turgidly  len¬ 
ticular  or  fubglobular,  beaked,  rugged  with  very  dole 
tubercles,  black,  fixed  by  a  very  fhort  umbilical  chord  to 
the  bottom  of  the  capfule.  The  flowers  ufually  appear 
in  a  half-opened  ftate,  whence  one  of  the  Englif'n  names, 
blinlts ;  but,  wdien  the  fun  fliines  on  them,  they  expand. 
This  little  plant  is  fliown  on  the  Plate  of  Monotropa, 
p.  695.  at  fig.  3.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  feed  at  the  beginning 
of  June.  With  us  it  is  not  uncommon;  as  on  Black- 
heath,  Hampftead-heath,  Hanging-wood,  Chariton,  about 
Streatham,  and  Sydenham,  Harefield- common  ;  wet 
heaths  in  Norfolk;  Hill  of  Health  and  Gamlingay-heatli, 
Cambridgelhire ;  Badby  in  Northamptonlhire ;  Bridge- 
ford  in  Nottinghamfliire,  Hockley  Pool  Grate  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  Shotover-hill  and  South  Leigh-heatli,  in  Ox- 
fordlhire  ;  Marazion-marfh  in  Cornwall. 

|3.  M.  aquatica  major.  Allione  remarks,  that  the  larger 
variety  grows  in  bogs,  the  fmaller  one  where  water  has 
flood  in  winter;  that  at  firft  fight  they  appear  to  differ, 
the  larger  having  fewer  flowers  and  on  longer  peduncles 
from  the  axils  ;  in  the  fmaller,  the  flowers  are  rather  more 
abundant  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  befides  the  axillary 
ones,  the  leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller. 

The  whole  herb  is  fmooth  and  fomewhat  fucculent, 
much  relembling  Elatine  hydropiper  in  its  general  af- 
peCl.  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  “  Micheli’s  name  of 
Montia  was  retained  by  Linnaeus,  in  preference  to  Came- 
rttria  previoufly  given  to  this  genus  by  Dillenius,  becaufe 
Plunder  had  already  given  the  latter  name  to  an  American 
plant,  more  worthy  to  commemorate  fo  great  a  botanift  as 
Camerarius.”  See  alfo  Heliocarpus. 

MONTICEL'LO,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica  :  ten 
miles  eaft-nortli-eaft  of  Calvi. 

MON'TICLE,  f.  [ynonticulus,  Lat.]  A  little  mountain, 
a  mount.  Bailey. 

MONTIC'ULOUS,  adj.  Full  of  little  mounts.  Bailey. 

MONTI'EL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  formerly 
the  lee  of  a  biffiop.  In  the  year  1 369,  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
king  of  Caftile,  was  killed  in  this  town  by  his  brother 
Henry.  It  is  eighteen  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Alcaraz. 

MONTI'ER  St.  JEA'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cote  d’Or  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Semur 
en  Auxois,  and  fix  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Montbart. 

MONTI'ER  sur  SAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  oftheMeufe:  nine  miles  weft  of  Gondrecourt, 
and  fifteen  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bar  le  Due. 

MONTIEREN'DER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne ;  twelve  miles  fouth  of  St.  Dizier, 
and  twenty-leven  north-weft  of  Chaumont  en  Bartigny, 

MONTIER'RE,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia  :  nine 
miles  eaft-l’outh-eaft  of  Bofa. 

9  C  MONTIG'ENOUS, 
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MONTIG'ENOUS,  aclj.  [from  the  Lat.  rnons,  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  andgigmo,  to  produce.]  Brought  forth  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Scott. 

MONTIGNA'C,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  :  twenty- 
one  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Perigueux,  and  twelve  north 
of  Sarlat.  Lat.  45.  3.  N.  lon.1.14.  E. 

MONTIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Bauge, 
and  twelve  eafl-fouth-eaft  of  Chateauneuf. 

MONTIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Is  fur  Tille. 

MONTIGNY'  sur  CAN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nyevre  :  feven  miles  fouth-vreit  of 
Mouiins. 

MONTIGNY'  le  ROI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Marne:  twelve  miles  welt-north- 
welt  of  Bourbonne. 

MONTIGNY'  sur  VINGEAN'NE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or:  nine  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cbatillon. 

MON'TIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Blois. 

MONTIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova.  It  contains  two  parifhes,  feven  convents,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Cordova,  and  fifty-one  north  of  Grenada.  Lat.  37. 
40.  N.  Ion.  4.  40.  W. 

MON'TILS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Saintes. 

MONTIN'IA,  f.  [named  by  Thunberg  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  Moulin,  a  diftinguilhed  pupil  of  Linnaeus, 
who  died  in  1785,  aged  fixty-two.  This  gentleman  was 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Dryander,  lo  well  known  to  all  the 
botanifts  of  this  country,  and  has  publillied  various  bo¬ 
tanical  trails  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfaftions.  His  inau¬ 
gural  diflertation,  publillied  under  the  prefidency  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  March  28,  1750,  is  a  learned  treatife  on  the  genus 
Splachnum,  with  various  botanical  remarks  made  in  a 
journey  to  Lapland,  undertaken  at  the  perfualion  of  his 
great  preceptor.  This  difiertation  is  printed  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  Amsenitates  Academics.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  tetrandria,  (clafs 
tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  Smith,)  natural  order  of 
calycanthemae,  (onagrae,  Juj)'.)  Generic  charafters — I. 
Male.  Calyx :  perianthium  four-toothed,  very  lliort, 
ereft.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  ovate,  very  blunt,  lpread- 
.ing,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina :  filaments  four. 
II.  Female.  Calyx  :  fuperior,  as  in  the  male.  Corolla  : 
as  in  the  male.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  within  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  very  lliort ;  anthers  none.  Pillillum  : 
germ  inferior,  concave-plane,  fmooth  ;  ftyle  cylindric, 
thick,  bifid,  lhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  ftigmas  kidney- 
form.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  cvate-oblong,  two-celled, 
gaping  longitudinally ;  partition  thick,  two-lobed.  Seeds  : 
very  many,  imbricate,  ovate,  comprefled,  winged  at  the 
edge.  The  male  flowers  are  fometimes  five-cleft,  five-fta- 
mened. — EJJ'ential  Character.  Male.  Calyx  four-toothed, 
fuperior  ;  petals  four.  Female.  Filaments  barren  ;  ftyle 
bifid  ;  capiule  oblong,  two-celled. 

Montinia  acris,  or  glaucous  montinia,  a  folitary  fpe- 
cies.  Root  woody.  Stem  lhrubby,  angular,  branched, 
lmootli,  a  foot  high.  Branches  alternate,  little  divided, 
glaucous,  fcarred  with  the  refidue  of  the  petioles.  Leaves 
alternate,  oblong-oval,  blunt,  nerved,  veined,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  thickifli,  ereft.  Petioles  very  fliort,  lubde- 
current,  falling  off  above  thebafe.  Flowers  terminating, 
folitary,  fometimes  but  feldom  five-cleft,  white.  Fruit 
with  an  acrid  flavour.  It  is  an  inferior  capfule,  crowned 
with  the  four  very  fpreading  toothlets  of  the  calyx,  two- 
valved  ;  partition  very  thin,  contrary  to  the  valves,  arifing 
from  the  receptacle.  Seeds  in  each  cell  fix  or  eight,  rather 
large,  leafy-comprefled,  concave,  flightly  emarginate  at 
the  navel,  with  a  broad  entire  membrane  about  the  edge, 
bay-coloured.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
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fandy  hills ;  found  by  Sparrman,  Thunberg,  &c.  Intro¬ 
duced  here  by  Maflon  in  1774. 

MONTJOUE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Doria,  on  the  Grand  Doria  :  ten  miles-  fouth-eaft 
of  Aofta. 

MONTTOUY'.  See  Monjuich,  p.  670. 

MONT'JOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  five  miles  north  of  Valence,  and 
thirteen  eaft  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  11.  N.  Ion.  x.  o.  E. 

MONT'JOYE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diilricl  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  place  contains  2912,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  15,522,  inhabitants. 

MONT'JOYE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nerac, 
and  eight  fouth-fouth-well  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  4.  N.  Ion. 
o.  36.  E. 

MONTI'RA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Aublet,  after  Monf.  de 
Monti,  member  of  the  fuperior  council  of  Cayenne,  one 
of  his  patrons,  on  whofe  eftate  at  Aroura  the  plant  was 
found.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order 
angiofpermia,  natural  order  perfonatte,  Linn,  (ferophu- 
lariae,  Juff.)  Generic  charafters — Calyx:  perianthium  in¬ 
ferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep,  lanceolate,  acute,  fpread- 
ing,  nearly-equal,  fegments.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  fun- 
nel-lhaped  ;  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  fwelling 
upwards,  flightly  inflated,  incurved  ;  limb  fpreading,  in 
five  deep,  roundifti,  acute,  equal,  lobes.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  four,  much  lhorter  than  the  tube,  inferted  into  its 
lower  part,  thread-lhaped,  fmooth,  two  of  them  longeft; 
anthers  oblong,  fimple,  of  two  cells.  Pillillum  :  germen 
fuperior,  of  two  round  lobes,  feated  on  a  glandular  difk  ; 
ftyle  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  capi¬ 
tate,  furrowed.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  of  two  round  lobes 
and  two  cells,  with  four  valves,  feparating  longitudinally 
at  the  outer  fides.  Seeds  :  very  numerous,  very  minute, 
attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells .Effential  Character. 
Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  fpreading ;  corolla  funnel-fhaped, 
incurved  ;  limb  in  five  equal  fegments  ;  capfule  of  two 
round  lobes,  two  cells,  and  four  valves ;  feeds  numerous, 
minute. 

Montira  guianenfis,  a  Angle  fpecies ;  gathered  by  Aublet 
in  a  cotton-field,  at  the  place  above-mentioned,  and  no¬ 
where  elfe,  flowering  in  June.  Root  fibrous,  probably 
annual.  Stem  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  flightly  forked, 
leafy,  fmooth,  with  four  Iharp  angles.  Leaves  oppofite  at 
each  joint,  fefiile,  fpreading,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
three-ribbed,  fmooth,  pale.  Flowers  three  together,  in 
fefiile  folitary  fimple  chillers,  at  the  fork  of  the  Item,  and 
fum  mi  ts  of  its  branches;  corolla  white,  fcarcely  half  an 
inch  long.  Anblet's  Guinn,  ii.  637. 

MONTIRA'T,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Alby. 

MONTIRO'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mela :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Brefcia. 

MONTIV'AGANT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  mons,  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wandering  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Scott. 

MONTIVIL'LIERS,  a  towm  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  : 
thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Rouen,  and  fix  north  of  Havre. 
Lat. 49. 33.  N.  Ion.  o.  17.  E. 

MONTLAU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tou- 
loufe. 

MONTLPIE'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Paris,  and 
twelve  north-eaft  of  Dourdan. 

MONTLIEU',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente  : 
twenty-tw'o  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pons,  and  thirty- 
three  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Saintes.  Lat.  45.  15.  N.  Ion.  o. 
11.  W. 

MONTLU'C  (Blaife  de),  a  celebrated  French  general, 
was  born  in  1500,  of  a  noble  family  near  Condom.  He 
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rofe  through  the  different  ranks  in  the  army  to  that  of 
marfhal  of  France.  His  firft  fervices  were  in  I-taly  ;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
In  the  wars  of  Piedmont  he  ferved  with  great  reputation  ; 
and  in  1546  he  recovered  Boulogne  from  the  Englilh. 
The  city  of  Sienna  in  Tufcany,  having  driven  out  the 
imperial  garrifon,  and  folicited  the  proteflion  of  France, 
Montluc  was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  fent  thi¬ 
ther  in  1 554.  He  fuftained  a  fiege  of  eight  months  againft 
the  imperial  army  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Marig- 
non,  who  was  obliged,  after  leveral  attacks,  to  convert 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  It  was  not  till  the  garrifon  and 
inhabitants  had  endured  the  utmoft  extremity  of  famine, 
that  the  place  capitulated,  when  Montluc  and  his  troops 
inarched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  In  the  religious 
wars  under  Charles  IX.  Montluc  commanded  in  Guienne, 
and  defeated  the  Caivinifts  in  feveral  aftions ;  but  he  ful- 
lied  his  great  actions  in  this  war  by  his  cruelty,  in  which 
lie  feemed  to  emulate  the  famous  baron  des  Adrets,  the 
commander  on  the  other  fide.  At  the  fiege  of  the  caftle 
of  Rabaftein  he  received  a  fhot  through  both  cheeks, 
which  deformed  him  fo  much,  that  he  was  obliged  ever 
after  to  wear  a  malk  :  he  revenged  the  wound  by  the  maf- 
facre  of  every  perlon  in  the  fortrefs.  He  died  at  his  eftate 
in  Agenois'  in  1577,  after  lixty  years  of  military  duty; 
during  which  he  was  never  once  beaten  when  he  commanded. 
Montluc  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  warrior  ;  invin¬ 
cible  courage,  indefatigable  activity,  extraordinary  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind,  and  inftant  decifion  in  all  emergencies, 
joined  with  a  natural  eloquence,  which  gave  him  a  great 
'influence  over  his  foldiers  and  brother-commanders.  He 
was,  however,  boaftful,  violent,  and  fanguinary.  In  his 
feventy-flftli  year  he  undertook  to  compofe  from  memory 
his  “  Commentaries,”  or  the  hiflory  of  his  life  and  ac¬ 
tions,  which  were  firft  publifhed  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1592, 
folio.  This  is  reckoned  a  work  full  of  admirable  inftruc- 
tion  for  military  men  ;  and  Henry  IV.  ufed  to  call  it  The 
Soldiers’  Bible.  Moreri. 

MONTLU'C  (John  de),  bilhop  of  Valence,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  entered  among  the  Dominicans,  anddiftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning  and  eloquence.  Being 
fufpedted  of  an  attachment  to  Calvinifm,  queen  Margaret 
of  Navarre  took  him  from  his  cloifter,  and  brought  him 
forward  in  public  life.  He  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
embaflies,  to  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Poland, 
and  Turkey.  In  liis  Polifli  embafiy,  he  was  fuccefsful  in 
promoting  the  eleftion  of  Henry  III.  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  Keeping  his  religious  opinions  concealed,  he 
was  nominated  in  1553  to  the  bilhoprics  of  Valence  and 
Die ;  and  in  that  fituation  he  publifhed  feveral  inftruc- 
tions  and  addrefles  to  his  clergy,  which  were  admired  for 
their  eloquence.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  at  an  aflem- 
bJy  held  at  Fontainebleau,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeking  a 
remedy  for  the  public  diforders,  he  ventured  to  fpeak  in 
favour  of  tolerating  the  Proteftants  in  the  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  cenfured  very  feverely  the  ignorance  and 
mifeondudt  of  the  clergy,  not  fparing  the  court  of  Rome 
itfelf.  In  time,  he  began  to  be  more  free  in  declaring  his 
fentiments,  efpecially  during  the  fluctuations  in  the  po¬ 
licy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  appeared  to  hefitate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  religions.  He  ventured  to  prefent  to  the 
queen  a  fummary  of  the  Calvinift  doftrine,  drawn  up  with 
as  much  precilion  as  if  it  had  been  publifhed  at  Geneva  ; 
but  he  w'as  careful  not  to  put  his  name  to  it.  He  farther 
proved  his  defection  from  the  Romifli  difeipline,  by  fe- 
cretly  marrying  a  young  lady,  named  Anne  Martin,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon,  afterwards  marfhal  of  France.  The 
fufpicions  againft  him  were  lo  flrong,  that  he  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic  by  pope  Pius  IV.  but,  as  judges  were 
not  afligned  to  him  according  to  the  laws  of  France,  the 
dean  of  Valence,  who  undertook  to  be  his  accufer,  was 
unable  to  fubftantiate  his  charge,  and  was  condemned  to 
make  him  an  amende  honorable.  In  his  latter  years  here- 
turned  to  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church,  and  died  in 
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1579  in  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  as  ufual,  gave  a 
favourable  report  of  their  penitent.  Thisbiihop  printed, 
in  1559  and  1561,  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  which  are 
much  fought  after  by  the  curious,  for  the  free  fentiments 
which  they  contain.  His  InftruClions  and  Epiftles  to  the 
Clergy  and  People  of  Valence  were  printed  in  1557,  and 
his  Synodal  Ordinances  in  1559.  His  character  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  an.  able,  wary,  and  artful,  man,  half 
divine,  half  politician.  Nouv.  Ditt.  ijijl. 

MONTLU^ON'.  See  MoNLugoN,  p.  679. 

MONTLUEL',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain :  three  pofts 
north-eaft  of  Lyons,  and  fixty  and  three  quarters  fouth- 
eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.45.  51.  N.  Ion.  5.  8.  E. 

MONTMARAU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier :  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Moulins,  and  fifty-one  fouth 
of  Bourges.  Lat.a.6.  19.  N.  Ion.  3.  2.  E. 

MONTMARTI'N  en  GRAI'GNE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Carentan,  and  nine  north  of  St.  Lo. 

MONTMARTI'N  pres  la  ME'R,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel  :  four  miles  fouth-wqfl 
of  Coutances,  and  nine  nortli-north-eaft  of  Granville. 

MONTMARTRE,  a  town  ofFrance,  adjoining  to  Paris. 

MONTMAU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Epernay. 

MONTMEDY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe.  It  is  fltuated  on  the  river  Cher,  which 
divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  called  Montmedij  and 
Med 1/  Bus.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  in  the  year  1657.  It  is  twenty-one  miles 
north  of  Verdun,  and  feven  eaft  of  Stenay.  Lat.  49.  28.  N. 
Ion.  5.  26.  E. 

MONTMELIA'N,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Savoy,  near  the 
Ifere.  It  has  only  one  church,  and  two  convents.  The 
country  round  is  very  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and 
mountains,  covered  with  vines  for  fix  miles  round  :  the 
wine  is  very  good.  The  fortrefs  is  fituated  on  a  mountain, 
inacceflible  except  towards  the  town.  It  is  founded  on  a 
rock,  compofed  of  five  good  baftions,  irregularly  covered, 
and  well  flanked  with  afofle,  cut  in  the  rock.  It  has  two 
ridges  of  fortifications,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  tower 
in  the  middle.  The  caftle,  which  is  large  and  lofty,  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor.  The  place  is  of  great  confe- 
quence,  becaufe  it  is  the  key  of  the  whole  country  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  well  garrifoned.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the  French.  It  is  feven 
miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Chambery,  and  twenty-two 
north-eaft  of  Grenoble. 

MONTMER'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Belleville,  and  eight 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Chatillon  les  Dombes. 

MONTMIRAI'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Marne  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Sezanne, 
and  thirty-three  weft-fouth-weft  of  Chalons  fur  Marne. 

MONTMIRAI'L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarte  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  La  Ferte  Bernard, 
and  twenty-four  north-eaft  of  Le  Mans. 

MONTMIRAI'L  (Caftilnau  de).  See  Castilnau, 
vol.  iii.  p.  883. 

MONTMIRA'L,  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome  :  feven  miles  north  of  Romans. 

MONTMIREL',  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chateau  Thierry, 

MONTMIRE'Y  le  CHATEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura:  feven  miles  north  of  Dole, 
and  fix  eaft-north-eaft  of  Auxonne. 

MONT MORE AU',  a  town  ofFrance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente :  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Barbe- 
zieux,  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Angoulefme. 

MONT'MORENCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aube  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Bar. 

MONT'MORENCY,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a 
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tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife  :  fix 
'miles  weft  of  Gonnefl'e,  and  feven  north  of  Paris.  Lat. 
48.  59.  N.  Ion.  2.  24.  E. 

MONT'MORENCY,  a  river  of  Canada,  which,  after 
■  an  irregular  courfe  over  a  rocky  country,  falls  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  over  a  precipice  nearly  inaperpendi- 
.  cular  line  about  240  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at 
the  top  of  the  fall  is  about  fifty  feet.  The  cataraft  is  about 
feven  miles  below  Quebec. 

MONT'MORENCY,  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Quebec. 

MONT'MORENCY  (Anne  de),  premier  baron,  peer, 
marlhal,  grand-mafter,  and  conftable,  of  France,  born  in 
1493,  was  fecond  Ion  of  William  lord  of  Montmorency, 
reprefentative  of  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  lioufes  in  the 
kingdom.  He  received  his  female  chriftian  name  from  his 
godmother  Anne  of  Britanny,  queen  of  France.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and  was  prefent  at 
-  the  battle  of  Marignan  in  1 5 1 5.  He  was  one  of  the  train 
of  that  king  at  the  celebrated  interview  with  Henry  VIII. 
between  Guines  and  Ardres  ;  and  was  afterwards  fent  to 
England  to  oppofe  the  machinations  of  Charles  V.  In 
1321  he  fuccefsfully  defended  Mezieres  againft  the  army  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Milanefe 
as  captain-general  of  the  Swifs.  He  was  made  a  marlhal  of 
France  in  1522,  and  in  the  following  year  obliged  the 
conftable  of  Bourbon  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles.  The 
government  of  Languedoc  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
his  fervices,  and  in  1525  he  was  made  prifoner  with  his 
king  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  After  his  liberation  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  employed  on  feveral  important  occafions,  and 
in  particular  he  contributed  much  to  ruin  the  army  with 
which  the  emperor  in  perfon  had  invaded  Provence.  The 
fword  of  conftable  was  entrufted  to  him  in  1 538  by  Francis', 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Nice,  where  a  truce  was  ligned 
between  the  two  rival  monarchs  in  prefence  of  the  pope. 
When  Charles  V.  on  occafion  of  the  revolt  of  the  people 
of  Ghent,  had  requefted  a  paflage  through  France,  under 
promife  to  reftore  Milan,  Montmorency  adviled  his  fo- 
vereign  to  rely  upon  his  word,  and  in  confequence  he  was 
received  with  every  demonftration  of  friendlhip.  But, 
when  Francis  in  the  end  found  himfelf  duped,  his  difplea- 
lure  fell  upon  the  conftable,  who  was  banifhed  the  court, 
to  which  he  did  not  return  till  the  acceflion  of  Henry  II. 
That  prince  honoured  him  with  his  particular  confidence, 
and  fent  him  in  1548  into  Guienne  to  fupprefs  an  infur- 
rection  on  account  of  the  tax  on  fait  ;  on  which  oqpafion 
he  treated  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  with  great  feverity.  In 
1552  he  took  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun;  and  in  the  next 
year  defeated  the  Imperialills  before  Authie.  Fortune, 
however,  deferted  him  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1 557, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  made  prifoner.  In  the  fhort 
reign  of  Francis  II.  the  Guiles  were  all-powerful,  and 
Montmorency  was  difgraced,  chiefly  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  bore  him  ill-will  on 
account  of  his  having  adviled  Henry  II.  to  repudiate  her 
during  the  fterility  of  her  firft  years  of  marriage.  The  ac- 
cellion  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560  recalled  him  to  court,  and 
his  arrival  was  attended  with  an  exertion  of  authority 
that  did  him  honour.  Finding  the  king  at  Orleans  fur- 
rounded  with  guards,  he  alked  what  they  did  there,  and 
whether  the  king  was  not  fafe  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  fubjefts ; 
and  immediately  difmifled  them.  He  found  it  expedient 
to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  with  whom,  and 
the  marlhal  St.  Andre,  he  formed  a  party  called  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  The  religious  troubles  loon  broke  out,  in 
which  the  conftable  took  part  with  great  warmth  againft 
the  Calvinifts,  diffipating  their  allemblies,  and  burning 
the  pulpits  of  their  minifters.  Y et  the  Colignis,  the  heads 
of  the  proteftant  party,  were  his  nephews  ;  but,  in  religi¬ 
ous  and  political  contefts,  relationlhip  generally  proves  a 
weak  bond  of  union.  When  thefe  violences  had  produced 
a  civil  war,  the  conftable  commanded  the  royal  army  at 
the  battle  of  Dreux  in  1652,  which  was  remarkable  for  the 


capture  of  the  oppolite  generals,  Montmorency  and  the 
prince  of  Conde.  Being  liberated  the' following  year,  he 
took  Havre-de-Grace  from  the  Englifh.  On  the  renewal 
of  hoftilities  between  the  two  religions,  the  conftable, 
whofe  zeal  and  vigour  were  not  impaired  by  his  advanced 
years,  attacked  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  at  St. 
Denis,  in  November  1567,  and  Ipft  his  life  in  the  adlion. 
He  received  eight  wounds,  the  laft  of  which  was  a  piftol- 
Ihot  in  the  loins  ;  but  he  ftill  retained  force  enough  to 
beat  out  the  teeth  of  the  affailant  with  the  hilt  of  his 
fword.  Finding  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  death  ;  and,  when  a  cordelier  offered  to  aflift 
him,  11  Do  you  think  (laid  he  in  a  firm  tone)  that  a  man 
who  has  lived  near  fourfcore  years  with  honour,  does  not 
Icnow  how  to  die  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?”  He  expired 
foon  after,  at  the  age  of  feventy-four;  and  was  interred 
with  almoft  royal  honours  at  Paris. 

The  conftable  Montmorency  ranks  among  the  illuftri¬ 
ous  men  of  his  age,  though  his  great  qualities  were  ba¬ 
lanced  by  many  defeats.  In  temper  he  was  harfh,  auftere, 
and  dictatorial,  obftinate  in  his  opinions,  and  impatient 
of  contradiction.  He  was  accounted  exceedingly  pious, 
but  his  religion  was  much  more  that  of  a  foldier  than  of 
a  Chriftian.  Brantome  gives  the  following  lively  picture 
of  it.  “  He  never  failed  every  morning  to  fay  his  pater- 
nofters,  whether  he  ftaid  at  home  or  mounted  on  horfe- 
back  ;  but  it  was  a  faying  in  the  army,  ‘  Take  care  of  the 
paternofters  of  monfieur  the  conftable  ;’  for  his  way  was, 
while  reciting  or  muttering  them,  as  any  diforders  or  ir¬ 
regularities  came  in  his  view,  to  cry,  *  Take  me  up  fuch 
a  man  ;  Tie  that  other  to  a  tree,  and  lhoot  him  ;  Cut  me 
in  pieces  thofe  fcoundrels  who  hold  out  that  fteeple  againft 
the  king  ;  Burn  this  village  ;  Set  fire  to  the  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  league  round;’  and  all  this  without  any  in- 
termiflion  of  his  paters  till  he  had  finilhed  them,  as  he 
would  have  thought  it  a  great  fin  to  put  them  off  for  an¬ 
other  hour,  fo  tender  was  his  confidence.”  This  fcrupu- 
lous  devotion,  and  his  intolerant  zeal  againft  herefy,  have 
however  given  him  the  epithet  of  a  Chriftian  hero  ;  and  he 
prided  himfelf  in  nothing  more  than  in  being  the  firft 
Chriftian  baron  of  Europe.  His  great  political  maxim 
was,  “  One  faith,  one  law,  one  king ;”  and  he  fteadily 
fupported  the  royal  authority  amid  all  the  ftorms  and  vi- 
ciflitudes  of  fadtion.  Brantome.  Moreri.  Millot. 

MONT'MORENCY  (Henry,  Duke  of),  grandfon  of 
the  preceding,  and  fon  of  Henry  duke  of  Montmorency, 
ufually  called  Damville,  was  born  in  1593.  No  French 
nobleman  of  his  time  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed  for  a  fine 
perfon  joined  to  the  fplendid  qualities  which  attradt  ge¬ 
neral  admiration.  He  was  railed  to  the  high  office  of  ad¬ 
miral  of  France  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  ferved  with 
great  valour  and  fuccefs  againft  the  Proteftants  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  and  other  places.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  ftafr 
of  marlhal  added  to  his  government  of  Languedoc  ;  and 
might  have  attained  the  higheft  honours  in  the  path  of 
duty,  when  difappointment  of  the  family-office  of  confta.- 
ble  rendered  him  a  malcontent,  and  brought  on  his  ruin. 
Gallon  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother,  perpetually 
confpiring  againft  the  court  and  the  prime  minifter  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu,  and  as  conftantly  deferring  and  giving 
up  his  partifans  to  make  his  own  peace,  drew  him  into  a 
revolt,  the  fatal  ifiue  of  which  has  been  related  under 
the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  725.  After  the  battle  of 
Caftelnaudari,  in  which,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  the  furgeon  who  examined 
his  wounds  congratulated  him  that  none  of  them  were 
dangerous ;  “  You  miftake,”  he  repiied  ;  “  there  is  not 
the  flighted  of  them  which  is  not  mortal.”  Hi:?  profecu- 
tion  was  carried  on  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe; 
and,  being  of  courfe  fentenced  to  die,  he  was  adviled  to 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  ;  but  this  he  refufed,  faying, 
“  I  will  not  ufe  any  chicanery  to  lave  my  life.”  An  offi¬ 
cer,  who  was  called  as  a  witnefs  on  his  trial,  being  afked 
if  he  had  recognifed  the  duke  in  the  fight,  replied,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  “  The  fire  and  lfnoke  with  which  he 
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was  covered,  hindered  me  at  firft  from  diftingulfhing  him ; 
but  obferving  a  man  who,  after  breaking  lix  of  our  ranks, 
was  ftill  doing  execution  on  the  feventh,  I  judged  that  it 
could  be  no  other  then  M.  de  Montmorency.  I  did  not, 
however,  afcertain  it,  till  I  faw  him  on  the  ground  under 
his  dead  horfe.”  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ; 
but  never  was  there  a  criminal  whofe  fate  was  more  pitied, 
or  for  whom  more  interceflion  was  made.  All  was  in 
vain;  the  inflexibility  of  the  cardinal,  feconded  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  king,  precluded  all  hope  of  mercy.  He 
died  with  that  refigned  humiliation  of  fpirit  which  re¬ 
ligion  fo  forcibly  infpires.  He  acknowledged  his  crime, 
the  magnitude  of  which,  and  the  neceflity  of  making  a 
great  example  in  fuch  turbulent  times,  leems  fully  to  juf- 
tify  his  execution  ;  though  no  aft  of  Richelieu’s  admi- 
niftration  brought  more  odium  upon  him.  It  appears,  by 
the  memoirs  of  M.  Puyfegur,  that  this  illuftrious  culprit 
was  decapitated  by  the  douloir ,  an  inftrument  of  death 
much  refembling  the  modern  guillotine.  Leaving  no 
ifl'ue,  the  principal  branch  of  the  houfie  of  Montmorency 
terminated  with  him.  Though  he  had  not  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  hufband,  his  wife  cherilhed  his  memory  with  great  af¬ 
fection,  and  finally  retired  to  a  convent.  His  lifter  was 
that  beautiful  princefs  of  Cor.de,  who  excited  fo  violent 
and  difgraeeful  a  paflion  in  the  breaft  of  Henry  IV.  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

MONTMORILLON'.  See  Mont  Morillon,  p.  712. 

MONTMORIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Higher  Alps  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Serres. 

MONTMORIN',  a  town  of  the  ltate  of  Pennfylvania, 
on  the  Ohio  :  eighteen  miles  below  Pittfburgh. 

MONTMO'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Epernay.  The  place  contains  622,  and  the  canton 
7075,  inhabitants. 

MONTMO'RT  (Peter  Raymond  de),  an  able  mathe¬ 
matician,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1678.  He  was  intended 
for  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  to  enable  him  to  qualify  for 
a  place  in  the  magiftracy.  Finding  his  difguft  to  this 
lan  infuperable,  and  that  his  father  would  not  relax  in 
is  intentions,  he  withdrew  into  England,  whence  he 
palled  over  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  thence  into  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  refided  with  a  near  relation,  M.  Chambois, 
the  plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1699  ;  and  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  at 
perfed:  liberty  to  purine  the  bent  of  his  inclinations. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Malebranche,  to  whom  he  had,  lomp  years 
before,  felt  greatly  indebted  for  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Chriltianity,  by  perufing  his  work  on  the  Search 
after  Truth.  In  1700  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  England  ; 
and  on  his  return  aflumed  the  ecclefiaftical  habit,  and 
fucceeded  to  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  at 
Paris,  on  the  relignation  of  his  younger  brother.  About 
this  time  he  printed,  at  his  own  expen fe,  the  works  of 
M.  Guifnee  on  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
and  that  of  Newton  on  the  Quadrature  of  Curves.  In 
1703  he  publilhed  his  Analytical  Eflay  on  Games  of 
Chance,  which  was  moft  favourably  received  by  men  of 
fcience  in  all  countries,  and  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  acquaintance  and  correfpondents. 
A  fecond  edition  of  the  Games  of  Chance,  enlarged  and 
improved,  he  publilhed  in  1714.  In  the  following  year 
he  paid  a  third  villi  to  England,  for  the  purpofe  of  ob¬ 
ferving  a  folar  ecliple,  which  was  to  be  total  at  London  ; 
and  during  his  llay  in  the  metropolis  of  England  he  was 
elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  learned 
body  he  loon  afterwards  tranfmitted  an  important  trea- 
tife  on  Infinite  Series,  which  was  inferted  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions  for  the  year  1717.  He  was  eleCted 
an  afiociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1716 ;  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one  of  the  fmajl- 
pox.  He  could  relblve  the  moft  difficult  problems  in 
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company,  and  among  the  noife  of  playful  children.  He 
was  employed  feveral  years  in  writing  a  Hiftory  of  Geo¬ 
metry,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  Moreri. 

MONTOI'R,  f  [French.]  In  horfemanfnip,  a  ftone  or 
block  as  high  as  the  ftirrups,  which  Italian  riding-mafters 
mount  their  horles  from,  without  putting  their  foot  in, 
the  ftirrup. 

MONTOI'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  and  Cher:  nine  miles  .fouth- weft  of  Vendomc, 
and  twenty-one  north-well  of  Blois. 

MONTOI'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Guerande. 

MONTOLIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude :  eight  miles  north-well  of  Carcaflone,  and 
eight  eaft  of  Callelnaudary. 

MONTON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome :  nine  miles  north-north-wed  of  Iffoipe, 
and  feven  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Clermont. 

MONTO'NA,  a  town  of  Iftria:  fixteen  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Umago. 

MONTO'NE,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  near  the 
poaft  of  Friuli.  Lat.  45.  50.  N.  Ion.  31.9.  E. 

MONTO'NE,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Ap- 
pennines,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  below  Ravenna. 

MONTONG',  a  to.v/n  of  Africa,  near  Cape  Lopez  Gon- 
falvo  :  ten  miles  north  of  Olibato. 

MONTO'RIQ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronele  :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Verona,  on  a  fmail  river  which  rifes  in  tb,e 
valley  of  Squirano. 

MON'EO'RIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra: 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Teramo.  Lat.  42.  33.  N.  Ion.  13. 
51.  E. 

MONTO'RO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
CordQva:  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Cordova. 

MONTOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  thirty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Cnrrah. 

MONTOY'ro,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Alentejo :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Evora. 

MONTPAO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Milhau,  and  twelve 
eaft  of  Vabres. 

MONTPEL'LAS,  a  town  of  Savoy :  feven  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Chambery. 

MONTPELLIE'R,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Herault.  This  city  was  built  on 
a  hill  near  the  river  Lez,  after  Charlemagne  had  demo- 
lilhed  Maguelone,  the  afylurri  of  the  Saracens  in  their  de¬ 
predations;  and  the  bilhop’s  fee  was  eftabiifhed  in  this 
city.  An  univerfity  for  the  ftudy  of  medicine  was  founded 
herein  1180,  and  an  academy  of  fciences  in  1706.  The 
ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houfes  good:  the 
citadel  commands  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  chief 
manufacture  of  this  place  is  verdigris ;  and  its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  conlifts  of  this  article,  and  wool  brought 
hither  from  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  alfo  wine,  aqua  vitae, 
Hungary- water,  cin n?mon- water,  capillaire,  ellence  of  ber¬ 
gamot,  lemons,  See.  and  great  quantities  qf  woollen  car¬ 
pets,  fullians,  and  filk  (lockings.  Tbefe  commodities  are- 
conveyed  by  the  canal  to  Cette,  which  is  the  fea-port  of 
Montpellier.  The  city  is  divided  into  three  feblions: 
the  firft  contains  1 5,000  inhabitants,  the  fecond  13,419, 
and  the  third  5494;  in  all,  33,113.  The  environs  of  this 
city  are  delicious  and  highly  ornamented,  and  its  aque- 
dubl  is  extenlive  :  it  has  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
the  falubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  ancient  fchool  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  prolpedl  is  fingularly  extenfive  and  intereft- 
ing  as  it  embraces  the  Pyrennees  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  the  grander  fupmits  of  the  Alps.  Its  temperature, 
according  to  the  eftimate  of  Kirwan,  from  1777  to  1781, 
was  6o°.87.  The  ilandard  temperature  being  590,  Mont¬ 
pellier  is  i°.87  wanner.  Its  diftance  from  the  Atlantic  ;s 
260  miles,  by  which  itihould  be  cooled  i°.6.  but  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  governed  chiefly  by  that  of  the  Mediterraneap, 
which,  lying  to  the  fouth  of  it  in  ftill  warmer  latitudes, 
communicates  its  temperature  to  it  both  fummer  and  win- 
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ter;  but  winters,  during  which  eafterly  winds  from  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  prevail,  muft  be  much 
colder.  The  foil  on  which  Montpellier  Hands,  which  is 
fandy  and  ftony,  muft  contribute  much  to  its  heat.  Lat. 
43.  36.  N.  Ion.  3.  51.  E. 

MONTPELLIE'-R,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  on 
the  Onion  river. 

MONTPENSIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome:  nine  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Riom. 

MONTPEYROU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herauit:  three  miles  north-weft  of  Ginac, 
and  fcven  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lodeve. 

MONTPEZAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Auch,  and 
thirteen  fouth-vveft  of  rifle  en  Jourdain. 

MONTPEZA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot:  twelve  miles  fouth  ofGahors,  and  fourteen 
north-north-eaft  of  Montauban.  Lat.  44..  14.  N.  Ion.  1. 
34.  E. 

MONTPEZA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardeche:  iixteen  miles  weft  of  Privas,  and  fifteen 
north  of  Joyeufe. 

MONTPEZA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ville- 
neuve  d’Agen,  and  nine  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tonneins. 

MONTPIMJON',  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Coutances. 

MONTPON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Louhans,  and  ten  eaft  of  Tournus. 

MONTPON'T,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne :  ten  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Mucidan,  and  fixteen  north-weft  of 
Bergerac.  Lat.  44.  59.  N.  Ion.  o.  14.  E. 

MQNTPREVEI'RE,  a  town  of  Swilferland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Berne:  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Laufanne. 

MONTQUELAI',  a  towm  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulf:  120 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Schiras. 

MONTRACHE'T,  One  of  the  choiceft  forts  of  white 
Burgundy,  the  produce  of  Beaune,  in  Poligny.  It  is  much 
efteemed  both  m  France  and  abroad. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Yonne  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Avallon,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Auxerre. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Condom,  and  twenty- 
four  north-weft  of  Auch.  Lat.  43.  58.  N.  Ion.  o.  16.  E. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Carcalfonne,  and  ten 
fouth- weft  of  Caftelnaudary. 

MONTREAL',  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department 
■of  the  Ain  :  four  miles  north  of  Naritua. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre,  late  in  the  deflorate  of  Treves.  A  fortrefs 
was  built  here  by  Louis  XIV.  on  a  (harp  rock,  in  a  penin- 
fula  of  theMolelle,  oppofite  Trarbach  ;  which  was  dento- 
iiftied  in  the  year  1698,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Coblentz,  and  four 
north-eaft  of  Treves. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  a  caltle,  feated  on  the  river  Xiloca :  twenty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Terville,  and  forty  fouth-eaft  of 
Caiatayud.  Lat.  41.9.  N.  Ion.  1.2.  W. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  Ma- 
zafa, ‘with  an  archbiftiop’s  fee;  feated  on  a  rivulet :  five 
miles  weft  of  Palermo,  and  fifty  north-eaft  of  Mazara. 
Lat.  38. 14.  N.  Ion.  13.  31.  E. 

MONTREAL',  or  Mount  Royal,  a  fortrefs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  feated  on  the 
river  Mofelle:  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Triers. 
Lat.  49.  59.  N.  Ion.  7.  6.  E. 

MONTREAL',  a  town  of  United  America,  reckoned 
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the  fecond  in  rank  in  Lower  Canada,  fituated  on  an  ifland 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  and  deriving  its  name  from  a 
very  high  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  it.  It  lies  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  to  La  Prarie  ;  the  tw’o  towns 
being  nine  miles  apart,  and  the  river  about  twro  miles  and 
a  quarter  wide.  The  current  of  the  river  is  here  very 
ftrong,  fo  that  vellels  encounter  immenfe  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  Montreal;  hence  it  is  that  the  paflage  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally  more  tedious  than  that 
acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  thofe  fhips  which  trade 
between  Europe  and  Montreal  never  attempt  to  make 
more  than  one  voyage  in  the  year.  Notwithftanding  the 
rapidity  of  the  dream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  very 
deep,  and  particularly  oppofite  to  the  town;  fo  that  the 
largeft  merchant- vellels  can  there  lie  fo  dole  to  the  banks, 
which  are  in  their  natural  ftate,  that  they  may  be  nearly 
touched  with  the  hand  from  the  fhore.  This  town  was 
laid  out  in  purfuance  of  the  orders  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
France,  which  were,  that  a  town  Ihould  be  built  as  high 
up  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  v/ere  poftible  for  veffels  to 
go  by  fea ;  and  his  commands  were  ftriftly  obferved.  The 
town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve  hundred  houfes,  of 
which  five  hundred  only  are  within  the  walls,  the  reft  being 
in  the  fuburbs  ;  thole  in  the  fuburbs  are  moftly  built  of 
wood,  the  others  of  ftone  ;  none  of  them  are  elegant,  but 
many  of  them  are  comfortable  habitations.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  towards  the  river,  where  mod  of  the 
(hops  Hand,  they  have  a  very  gloomy  appearance,  and 
look  like  fo  many  prifons,  as  they  are  all  furnilhed,  at 
the  outlide,  with  iron  (butters  to  the  doors  and  windows, 
which  are  regularly  clofed  towards  the  evening,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  fire,  from  which  the  inhabitants  have 
often  luftered;  and,  therefore,  as  an  additional  fecurity, 
they  cover  their  houfes  with  tin-plates  inftead  of  fhingles. 
By  law  they  are  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  lioufe,  always  ready  on  the 
roofs.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  ;  three  of  them  run  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  thefe  are  interfered  by  others  at  right 
angles,  but  not  at  regular  diftances.  On  the  fide  of  the 
town  fartheft  from  the  river  is  a  fmall  fquare,  called  La 
Place  d’Armes,  defigned  originally  for  the  military  to 
exercife  in.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  town,  towards 
the  water,  is  another  fmall  fquare,  in  which  the  market 
is  held.  There  are  fix  churches ;  one  for  Englifh  epifeo- 
palians,  one  for  prefbyterians,  and  four  for  Roman  catho¬ 
lics.  The  cathedral  church,  belonging  to  the  latter,  is  a 
very  fpacious  building,  containing  five  altars,  all  richly 
decorated,  and  moll  of  the  chriftenings,  marriages,  and 
burials,  of  the  Roman-catholic  inhabitants,  are  performed 
in  this  church.  The  funerals  are  conduced  with  great 
ceremony  ;  the  corple  being  always  attended  to  the  church 
by  a  number  of  priefts  chanting  prayers,  and  by  little  boys 
in  white  robes  and  black  caps,  carrying  wax-lights.  There 
are  alio  four  convents.  The  barracks  are  agreeably  fitu¬ 
ated  near  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  ;  they 
are  furrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to  contain 
about  three  hundred  men.  The  walls  round  the  town 
are  generally  mouldering,  and  fome  of  them  are  in  ruins; 
although  the  gates  are  quite  perfect.  The  walls  were 
erefted  as  a  defence  againft  the  Indians ;  and  they  have 
been  found  ufeful  even  fo  late  as  the  year  1736.  They 
were  alfo  ufeful  on  occafion  of  the  large  fairs  held  in 
Montreal,  to  which  the  Indians  from  all  parts  reforted 
with  their  furs  ;  becaufe  they  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
fhut  them  out  at  night,  when  danger  might  have  attended 
their  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  to  which  they 
are  much  addicted.  However,  Montreal  has  been  always 
an  eafy  conqueft  to  regular  troops.  The  greater  number 
of  the  inhabitants  conlifts  ofperfons  of  French  extraction; 
all  the  eminent  merchants,  however,  and  the  principal 
people  of  the  town,  are  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  or  their 
defeendants.  The  French  retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
manners  and  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  their 
anceftors.  The  people  of  this  town  are,  in  general,  hof- 
•3  pitabk 
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pitable  and  attentive  to  ftrangers ;  they  are  fociable  among 
themfelves,  and  fond  of  convivial  amulements. 

The  iiland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth.-  Its  foil  is  luxuriant,  and  in 
fome  parts  much  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is 
agreeably  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its 
centre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  there  are  two  or  three 
mountains.  The  bafe  of  the  largelt,  at  the  diftance  ot 
a, mile,  from  which  the  town  is  named,  is  furrounded 
with  neat  country-houfes  and  gardens:  on  the  fide  to¬ 
wards  the  river  is  an  old  monaftery,  with  extenfive  en- 
clofures  walled  in ;  and  the  open  park  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure,  and  it  is  encircled  by  woods,  among  which 
pcrfons  may  roam  about  for  miles,  {haded  by  the  lofty 
trees  from  the  rays  of  tire  fun.  The  wine  from  hence, 
fays  Mr.  Weld,  is  good  beyond  defcription.  A  prodigious 
expanfe  of  country  is  laid  open  to  the  eye,  with  tire  no¬ 
ble  river  St.  Lawrence  winding  through  it,  which  may  be 
traced  from  the  remoteft  part  of  the  horizon,  and  which, 
flowing  in,  pafies  down  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the 
■town,  when  it  is  precipitated  over  huge  rocks,  with  a  noife 
that  is  heard  even  up  the  mountain.  On  the  left  below 
appears  the  town  of  Montreal,  with  its  churches,  monaf- 
teries,  glittering  fpires,  and  the  dripping  under  its  old 
walls.  Several  little  iflands  in  the  river  near  the  town, 
partly  improved  and  partly  overgrown  with  'wood,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene.  La  Prairie,  with  its 
■large  church  on  the  diftant  fide  of  the  river,  is  feen  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  and  beyond  it  is  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  terminates  the  profpeCt.  The  trade 
chiefly  carried  on  at  Montreal  is  that  of  fur ;  and  here 
the  greateft  quantity  of  furs  is  {hipped,  which  are  fent 
from  Canada  to  England.  For  an  account  of  the  fur- 
trade,  as  it  iscarried  on  by  the  Hudlon’s-Bay  Company, 
and  by  the  North-Weft  Company,  fee  the  article  Fur- 
trade,  vol.viii.  p.  122-5. 

MONTREAL',  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  Montreal  -Bay,  in  Lake  Superior. 

MONTREAL',  a  lhiall  iiland  in  Lake  Superior,  near 
the  eaft  coaft.  Lat.  47.  9.  N.  Ion.  84.  50.  W. 

MONTREDON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
•of  the  Aude  :  three  miles  weft  of  Narbonne. 

MONTREGEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne :  fix  miles  eaft  of  St. 
Gaudens. 

MONTRESO'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire:  nine  miles  eaft  of  Loches,  and 
■eighteen  fouth  of  Amboife. 

MON'TRET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diltriCt  of  Louhans.  The  place  contains  81 1,  and  the 
canton  5758,  inhabitants. 

MONTREVAU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  :  iix  miles  fouth  of  St.  Flo- 
rent  le  Viel,  and  thirteen  north-north-weft  of  Chollet. 

MONTREV'EL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
JBourg:  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bourg.  The 
place  contains  1242,  and  the  canton  13,659,  inhabitants. 
Lat.  46. 10.  N.  Ion.  5.13.  E. 

MONTREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
>of  the  Eure:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Bernay. 

MONTREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
■of  Paris :  three  miles  eaft  of  Paris. 

MONTREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
>of  the  Aude:  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Troyes. 

MONTREU'IL  BELLA Y',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
idepartmen^t  of  the  Maine  and  Loire:  twelve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Loudun,  and  leven  fouth  of  Saumur. 

MONTREU'IL  BONNIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
■department  of  the  Vienne,  in  which  was  formerly  a  mint 
for  coining  money:  nine  miles  louth-weft  of  Poitiers. 

MONTREU'IL  sur  ME'R,  a  town,  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.  This  town 
ds  fortified,  and  fttuated  on  a  confiderable  eminence  j  it 
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contains  feveral  churches,  and  about  5000  inhabitants. 
It  is  eight  pofts  and  three-quarters  fouth  of  Calais,  and 
twenty-feven  and  a  quarter  north-north-weft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  50.  28.  N.  Ion.  1.  51.  E. 

MONTREV'ILL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Nyevre  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Chateau 
Chinan. 

MONTRICHA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  on  the 
Cher  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Blois,  and  nine  fouth-eaft  of 
Aignan.  Lat.  47.20.  N.  Ion.  1.16.E. 

MONTRICOU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ;  twenty-four  miles  fouth 
of  Cahors. 

MONTRIGA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Drome:  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Tain,  and  twelve  north-north-eaft  of  Romans.  . 

MON'TRO,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
Utawas  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Fort  Culonge. 

MONTRO'SE,  a  royal  borough  and  feaport  town,  fi fix¬ 
ated  on  the  northern  ocean,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  or 
Forfar,  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  firft  provincial  towns  of 
its  fize  in  that  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  iiland. 
It  confifts  of  a  fine  fpacious  main  ftreet,  with  bye-lanes, 
the  houfes  of  which  are  in  general  well  built,  but,  like 
the  Flemiih  towns,  have  their  gables  turned  towards  the 
ftreet.  This  place  is  more  diftinguifhed  for  its  gaiety,  and 
as  the  refidence  of  perfons  of  opulence  and  faflrion,  than 
for  its  commerce  and  induftry.  It  has  a  theatre,  monthly 
aifemblies,  and  other  places  of  amufement  ;  and,  during 
the  laft  twenty  years,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  well- 
attended  races.  In  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftreet 
ftands  the  prifon,  formerly  the  old  tovvn-lioufe.  The  new 
town-houfe  is  a  neat  edifice,  having  piazzas  below,  and 
rooms  for  public  bufinefs  above.  The  parifh-church,  a 
large  edifice  of  late  ereCtion,  is  flniihed  with  great  ele¬ 
gance.  The  epifcopal  chapel,  fituated  in  the  Links,  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  town,  is  a  neat  building ;  as  is  like- 
wife  the  lunatic  holpital,  .ereCted  in  1779,  not  only  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics,  but  alfo  of  indigent  lick,  or  as 
a  difpenfary  for  the  relief  of  out-patients.  The  public 
lchools  here  are  remarkable  both  for  the  accommodation 
they  afford,  and  for  the  excellent  mode  of  education 
adopted  in  them.  In  1785  a  public  library  was  eftablifhed 
by  fubfcription,  on  a  moft  liber.il  plan,  which  now  con¬ 
tains  feveral  thoufand  volumes  by  the  beft  authors.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  town  within  thele 
few  years ;  in  particular,  a  handfome  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  each  of  the  two  rivers,  the  North  and  South 
Efk,  which  flow  on  either  fide  of  it.  From  the  bridge 
over  the  South  Elk  a  new  ftreet  now  extends  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  main  one,  which  was  formed  by  cutting  through 
a  confiderable  hill,  called  the  Fort-hill.  The  harbour  of 
Montrofe  is  very  commodious,  and  capable  of  receiving 
flrips  of  large  burden  ;  and  there  is,  betides,  a  fafe  anchor¬ 
age  in  the  river,  a  little  below  the  town.  A  confiderable 
number  of  veifels  belong  to  this  port,  moft  of  them  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coafting  and  Baltic  trade.  There  are  here 
a  dry  and  wet  dock,  for  building  and  repairing  fillips’. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  linen-yarn  and  thread, 
fheeting,  and  lail-cloth. 

Montrofe  is  governed  by  aprovoft,  three  baillies,  a  dean 
of  guild,  and  a  trealurer,  afiifted  by  thirteen  counlellors. 
It  unites  with  Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath, 
in  electing  a  reprefentative  in  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  river  South  Efk,  immediately  above  the  town,  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  beautiful  circular  Iheet  of  water,  nearly 
three  miles  in  diameter,  called  the  Bafon  of  Montrofe. 
This  baton  is  perfectly  dry  at  low  water;  but  at  high 
water,  veflels  of  fixty  tons  can  run  up  to  its  upper  end 
without  hazard.  Valuable  falmon-filheries  are  eftablilhed 
on  this  river,  as  well  as  on  the  North  Elk,  and  form  a 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce  with  England.  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 

MONTRO'SE,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  the  capital  of  Sufquehannah  county,  is  fituated 
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•nearly  in  the  centre  and  at  the  interfedion  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  leading  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  one  lead¬ 
ing  to  Philadelphia.  The  village  is  at  prefent  but  fmall, 
containing  about  twenty  houfes,  together  with  a  neat 
court-houfe.  When  thefe  roads  Shall  be  finillied,  it  is 
expeded  the  village  will  improve  rapidly  in  confequence 
of  its  eligible  fituation.  Monthly  Mag.  Nov.  1816. 

MONTROSIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aveyron  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Rhodez. 

MONTROSS',  _/!  An  under  gunner,  or  afliftant  to  a 
gunner,  engineer,  or  fire-mafter. 

MONTROU'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Paris  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

MONTROU'GE,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Hifpa- 
niola  :  fifty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Mark. 

MONTS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vienne:  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Loudun, and  feven 
north  of  Mirebeau. 

MONTSELPCE.  See  Monselice,  p.698. 

MONTSERRAT',  a  mountain  in  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
one  of  the  molt  Angular  in  the  world  for  fituation,  lhape, 
and  composition.  It  Hands  fingle,  towering  over  a  hilly 
country  like  a  pile  of  grotto-work  or  gothic  fpires  ;  and 
its  height  fo  great,  that  to  a  beholder  on  the  top  the 
neighbouring  mountains  appear  to  be  funk  to  a  level 
with  the  plain.  It  is  compofed  of  lfeep  rocks,  which  at 
a  diftanee  feem  indented;  whence  it  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  Mont-Jerrat  from  the  Latin  word  ferra, 
a  “  faw.”  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  beauty,  rich- 
nefs,  and  variety,  of  the  landfcapes  difcovered  from  the 
1110ft  elevated  point :  but  the  extenfivenels  of  the  profped 
may  be  conceived  by  the  reader,  upon  being  told  that  the 
iflands  of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  which  are  at  the  diftanee 
of  lixty  leagues,  are  difcovered  from  this  elevation. 

Montferrat  is  particularly  famous  for  the  adoration 
that  is  paid  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  according 
to  tradition  was  found  in  a  cave  in  this  mountain  by  fome 
Ihepherds  in  the  year  880.  Over  this  image,  Guthred 
earl  of  Barcelona  caufed  a  monaftery  and  chapel  to  be 
ereded  ;  but  after  remaining  in  this  receptacle  upwards 
of  700  years,  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  built  a  magnificent 
church  for  its  reception.  Innumerable  and  aftonilhing 
miracles  are  aferibed  to  this  holy  image.  The  convent 
or  monaftery  is  Situated  in  a  nook  of  the  mountain  ;  it 
feems  as  if  vaft  torrents  of  water,  or  fome  violent  con- 
vullion  of  nature,  had  fplit.the  eaftern  face  of  Montferrat, 
and  formed  in  the  cleft  a  Sufficient  platform  to  build  the 
monaftery  upon.  The  river  Llobregat  roars  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  of  prodigious  height 
rile  from  the  water-edge  near  half-way  up  the  mountain. 
Upon  thefe  malfes  of  white  ftone  refts  the  fmall  piece  of 
level  ground  which  the  monks  inhabit.  Clofe  behind 
the  abbey,  and  in  fome  parts  impending  over  it,  huge 
cliffs  fiioot  up  in  a  femicircle  to  a  Stupendous  elevation  : 
their  fummits  are  Split  into  Sharp  cones,  pillars,  pipes,  and 
other  odd  Shapes,  blanched  and  bare  ;  but  the  interftices 
are  filled  up  with  forefts  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
and  plants.  Fifteen  hermitages  are  placed  among  the 
woods  ;  nay,  Some  of  them  on  the  very  pinacles  of  the 
rocks,  and  in  cavities  hewn  out  of  the  loftieft  of  thefe 
pyramids. 

This  celebrated  monaftery  is  deferibed  by  fir  John  Carr 
as  “  a  vaft  pile  of  brick  refembling  in  form  and  fize  the 
extenfive  cotton-mills  at  Lanark  in  GlaSgow,  an  appear¬ 
ance  not  very  pidurefque,  nor  correspondent  with  the 
romantic  feenery  furrounding  and  impending  over  it. 
Afterpaffing  a  fountain  well  Supplied  with  water,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  yard,  beholding  with  amazement  an  enormous 
rock,  nearly  Suspended  over  one  fide  of  the  convent,  from 
winch  evidently  a  valt  fragment  had  been  Shattered.  We 
halted  at  the  gateway  between  two  coloffal  figures  of 
Saints,  mounted  upon  pedeftals,  where  we  were  kindly 
received  by  one  of  the  brethren,  all  of  whom  belong  to 
the  order  of  St.  Benedid,  and  conducted  through  the 
cloifters,  which  are  faid  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  to 
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the  apartment  of  one  of  the-  canonicos,  where  we  were 
regaled  with  chocolate  and  cakes,  and  foon  after  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  fuperior,  who  occupied  a  handfome  fuite 
of  apartments,  and  by  whom  we  were  very  politely  re¬ 
ceived.  After  this  we  were  Shown  to  the  room  allotted 
for  us,  containing  two  beds,  where,  owing  to  the  cold 
blafts  blowing  from  the  Pyrennees  in  the  neighbourhood, 
we  were  glad  to  get  a  good  copa  of  charcoal.  This  fuel 
is  powdered  and  called  carbonilla,  and  is  very  unwhole- 
fome.  A  piece  of  lemon  is  fometimes  thrown  into  the 
fire,  from  a  belief  that  it  correds  the  noxious  effed  of 
the  carbonilla.  Juft  as  we  were  fitting  down  to  a  good 
fupper,  the  fuperior  fent  us  a  prefent  of  a  very  large 
bottle  of  moft  excellent  black  wine:  when  this  was  gone, 
we  paid  for  more,  as  we  did  for  every  thing  ell’e.  The 
kitchen  is  very  ancient,  fpacious,  and  fable,  and  a  tolera¬ 
ble  rival  of  that  of  Chrift  Church,  Oxford.  A  ftream  of 
water  runs  through  the  middle  of  one  of  its  divifions,  in 
which  plates  and  knives  are  expeditiously  cleaned,  and 
offal  immediately  carried  away.  Every  room  kept  foe 
Strangers  was  crowded,  owing  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  Barcelona,  [it  was  in  1809,  during  the  war,  that 
fir  John  Carr  vilited  this  place,]  which  is  diftant  about 
eight  leagues.  Two  or  three  families  llept  in  the  next 
room  to  ours,  and  appeared  to  fufter  but  little  from  their 
exile  ;  for  they  were  reciting  from  dramas,  finging,  and 
dancing,  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

“From  a  height  near  the  monaftery,  Padre  de  Schilling 
pointed  out  the  road  below,  which  he  took  when  he 
headed  the  monks  and  the  peaSants  of  the  eftates  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  monaftery,  gave  battle  to  the  French,  and  de¬ 
feated  them.  Of  this  Singular  conflid  he  furnished  me 
with  the  following  model!:,  brief,  and  fimple,  narrative  in 
writing :  I  am  by  birth  a  German  nobleman,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  army  :  when  we  received  intelligence  of 
the  French  having  marched  from  Barcelona  to  furprife 
us,  I  put  mylelf  at  the  head  of  our  peafants,  and,  followed 
by  fome  of  the  monks,  advanced  to  engage  the  military 
banditti.  We  met  at  the  village  of  Bruch,  near  Mont- 
ferrat;  the  enemy  had  about  four  thoufand  cholen  men, 
well  equipped.  My  ruftic  force  was  about  the  fame  num¬ 
ber,  but  badly  armed,  and  few  of  them  aecuftomed  to 
military  manoeuvres.  However,  full  of  loyalty  and  ar¬ 
dour  in  defence  of  ourlacred  mountain,  and  committing 
ourlelves  to  the  protedion  of  God,  we  gave  them  battle, 
and,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  conteft,  fucceeded  in 
driving  them  as  far  as  Martorel,  making  in  the  courle  of 
three  hours  great  Slaughter  amongft:  them.  In  this  battle, 
one  of  the  hermits  fought  bravely,  and  died  gloriously. 
When  the  enemy  halted  at  Molins  de  Rey,  upon  their 
retreat,  I  difpatched  a  mefienger  to  the  general  command¬ 
ing  the  French  forces,  with  a  challenge  to  meet  me  in 
perfonal  combat  with  the  Sabre;  but  he  refilled,  and  with 
his  forces  he  returned  to  Barcelona.  On  the  24th  of  the 
fame  month,  the  French  returned  in  considerable  force, 
to  the  attack,  but  were  again  repulled.  In  this  affair 
I  flew  the  French  commander.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
1809,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy, 
amounting  to  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  general  Davouft,  again  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  mountain.  The 
monks  fled  to  the  Summit,  and  I  went  to  colled  my 
peaSants.  The  French  entered  the  monaftery,  where, 
after  killing  two  of  our  people  left  in  it,  they  broke  open 
our  apartments,  and  carried  off  whatever  was  easily  re¬ 
movable.  Davouft,  with  Solemn  aftedation  of  piety,  and 
declaring  himfelf  to  be  a  good  catholic,  would  not  permit 
any  of  the  Soldiers  to  enter  the  church.  His  objed  was 
to  Secure  a  choice  of  the  precious  treafure  of  our  Virgin, 
which  he  doubtlefs  felt  fure  of  finding;  but  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  buried  it,  and  the  Secret  was  confined  to  myielf 
and  two  of  my  brethren.  Accordingly,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  returned  to  his  impatient  l'oldiers,  who  foon 
heard  the  mortifying  intelligence,  that  the  riches  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Mount  had  been  removed,  and  that  no  one 
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knew  where.  The  next  morning,  the  mifcreants,  hearing 
that  our  peafants  were  collecting,  retired  about  eight 
o’clock :  as  they  defcended,  we  difpatched  about  thirty 
of  them  by  firing,  and  hurling  down  large  Hones  upon 
them,  from  the  heights  which  we  occupied.  We  after¬ 
wards  heard  that  general  Duhefme  ordered  Davouft  to  be 
put  unclef  arreft  for  attacking  our  mountain  without 
orders. 

“  Padre  de  Schilling  informed  me,  that  the  prefent  po¬ 


pulation  of  the  mountain  was  as  follows  : 

Sacerdoci,  or  monks  56 

Laici,  or  lay  brothers  -  -  -  17 

Picoli,  or  young  cho tillers  24 

Heremetos,  or  hermits  7 

Emigrants  from  Barcelona  -  -  70 


Total  174.” 

The  monaftery  is  one  of  the  forty-five  religious  houfes 
of  the  Spanifh  congregation  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  ; 
their  general  chapter  is  held  every  fourth  year  at  Val¬ 
ladolid,  where  the  deputies  choofe  abbots  and  other  dig¬ 
nitaries  for  the  enfuing  quadrennium.  In  this  monaftery, 
they  eleft  for  abbot  a  Catalan  and  a  Caftilian  alternately. 
Their  pofielfions  are  great,  confifting  of  nine  villages 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  king  has 
lately  curtailed  their  income  about  6000  livres  a-year,  by 
appropriating  to  his  own  ufe  the  bell  houfe  in  each 
village,  fome  of  which,  with  their  tythes,  are  worth  200 
dollars  per  annum.  Their  original  foundation,  in  866, 
gave  them  nothing  but  the  mountain  ;  and  to  donations 
and  economy  they  owe  the  great  increafe  of  their  landed 
property.  They  are  bound  to  feed  and  harbour  for  three 
days  all  poor  pilgrims  that  come  up  and  pay  their  homage 
to  the  Virgin ;  and  the  allowance  is  a  luncheon  of  bread 
in  the  morning,  as  much  more  with  broth  at  noon,  and 
bread  again  at  night.  Sometimes,  on  particular  feftivals, 
7000  perfons  arrive  in  one  day ;  but  people  of  condition 
)pay  a  reafonable  price  for  what  they  eat.  The  church  is 
a  gloomy  edifice;  and  the  gilding  is  much  fullied  with 
the  fmoke  of  eighty-five  lamps  of  filver,  of  various  forms 
and  fizes,  that  hang  round  the  cornice  of  the  fa n ft u ary. 
Funds  have  been  bequeathed  by  different  devotees  for 
furnifhing  them  with  oil.  The  choir  above  Hairs  is  de¬ 
corated  with  the  Life  of  Chrift,  in  good  wooden  carving. 
A  gallery  runs  on  each  fide  of  the  chancel,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  monks.  A  large  iron  grate  divides  the 
church  from  the  chapel  of  the  virgin,  where  the  image 
Hands  in  a  niche  over  the  altar,  before  which  burn  four 
tapers  in  large  iilver  candlefticks,  the  prefent  of  the  duke 
of  Medina  Geli.  In  the  facrifty,  and  paffages  leading  to 
it,  are  prefles  and  cupboards  full  of  relics  and  ornaments 
of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Hones;  they  point  out,  as 
the  rnoft  remarkable,  two  crowns  for  the  virgin  and  her 
fon,  of  ineftimable  value  ;  fome  large  diamond  rings  ;  an 
excellent  cameo  of  Medufa’s  head  ;  the  Roman  emperors 
inalabafter;  and  the  fw.ord  of  St.  Ignatius.  But,  as  no 
offerings  to  this  miraculous  ftatue  can  be  rejefted  or 
otherwife  difpofed  of,  the  (helves  are  crowded  with  moft 
whimfical  ex  votos,  viz.  filver  legs,  fingers,  breafts,  ear¬ 
rings,  watches,  two-wheeled  chaifes,  boats,  carts,  and 
fuch  like  trumpery. 

On  different  paYts  of  the  mountain,  as  already  noticed, 
are  a  number  of  hermitages.  Each  of  thefe  folitary  re¬ 
treats,  which  at  a  diftance  feem  deftitute  of  every  thing, 
has  a  chapel,  a  cell,  a  well  in  the  rock,  and  a  little  garden. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  of  them,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Beneto,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an  annual  enter¬ 
tainment  on  a  certain  day  ;  on  which  day  ail  the  other 
hermits  are  invited,  when  they  receive  the  facrament 
from  the  hands  of  the  mountain-vicar,  and  after  divine 
fervice  dine  together.  They  meet  alfo  at  this  hermitage, 
on  the  days  of  the  (hints  to  which  their  feveral  hermitages 
are  dedicated,  to  fay  mafs  and  commune  with  each  other. 
But  at  other  times  they  live  in  a  very  folitary  and  reftuie 
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manner,  perform  various  penances,  and  adhere  to  very 
drift:  rules  of  abftinence.  They  never  eat  flefh  ;  nor  are 
they  allowed  to  keep  within  their  walls  either  dog,  cat, 
bird,  or  any  living  thing,  left  their  attention  (hould  be 
withdrawn  from  heavenly  to  earthly  affeftions.  Moft  of 
thele  hermits  are  faid  to  be  perfons  of  fortune  and  family, 
difgufted  with  the  world,  who  have  retired  thither  to 
devote  themfelves  to  meditation,  felf-denial,  and  con¬ 
trition. 

The  whole  extent  of  this  mountain  is  fuppofed  to  be 
about  'twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  confifting 
chiefly  of  round  lime-ftone,  firmly  conglutinated  with  a 
yellow  calcareous  earth  and  (and,  with  a  farther  addition 
of  round  white  quartz,  (freaked  with  red,  as  well  as  touch- 
done,  all  cemented  together,  and  forming  one  folid  mafs. 
In  the  courfe  of  time,  however,  torrents  of  rain  have 
walked  away  the  earth,  formed  by  .decompofition,  and 
have  fplit  the  mountain  into  clefts  and  precipices  of  the 
moft  grotefque  and  frightful  figures ;  whilft  other  parts 
confift  of  immenfe  rocks,  bare  and  branched,  in  form  of 
cones,  pillars,  and  jagged  fragments,  apparently  fcaled 
upon  one  another  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lea.  The  lower  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  having  been  decompofed  fooner  than  the  upper- 
parts,  and  converted  into  foil,  produces  corn,  vines,  and 
olives  ;  while  the  (helving  rocks  facilitate  a  palfage  to  the 
fiummit,  and  exhibit  to  the  curious  botanill  above  two 
hundred  forts  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and 'plants,  that  feem  to 
(hoot  up  fpontaneoufly.  The  direftion  of  this  mountain 
is  from  eaft  to  weft,  rather  vilibly  inclining  to  the  well. 
Montferrat  is  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Barcelona. 

MONTSERRAT',  one  of  the  leeward  Caribbee  ides, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  linall  but  very  plea- 
firnt  illand  ;  and  was  fo  called  by  Columbus  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  famous  mountain  near  Barcelona,  juft 
defcribed.  It  lies  in  lat.  16.  50.  N.'loU.  61.  o.  W.  having 
Antigua  to  the  north-eaft,  St.  Chriftopher’s  and  Nevis 
to  the  north-weft,  and  Guadaloupe  fouth-fouth-eall  at 
the  diftance  of  about  nine  leagues.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  in  diameter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
40,000  or  50,000  acres.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  lefs 
fo  than  in  Antigua,  and  is  efteemed  very  healthy.  The 
lurface  is  mountanous,  but  with  pleafant,  rich,  and 
fertile,  valleys  ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  cedars  and  other 
fine  trees.  Here  are  all  the  animals  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  illands.  The 
inhabitants  railed  formerly  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
indigo:  the  produce  now  is  chiefly  cotton,  rum,  and 
l’ugar.  There  is  no  good  harbour,  but  three  tolerable 
roads,  at  Plymouth,  Old  Harbour,  and  Kers’  Bay. 

MONTSERRATE',  a  town  of  Bralil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Paul :  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Paul. 

MONTSES'TIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Marengo  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Crefcentino,  and 
three  eaft  of  Verrua. 

MONTSOL'S.  See  Montsol,  p.  699. 

MONTSOREAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Maine  and  Loire :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Saumur,  and  two  north  of  Fontevrauld. 

MONTSfJ'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Laval,  and 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Mayenne. 

MONTU'CLA  (John  Stephen),  a  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1725.  Kis  father 
wilhed  to  bring  him  up  to  trade,  in  which  he  himfelf  was 
engaged;  but  the  youth  gave  early  indications  of  a  love 
of  learning,  and  was  placed  under  the  inftruftions  of  the 
Jefuits,  who  carefully  cultivated  his  opening  genius.  In 
their  feminary  he  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  made  a  con¬ 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  mathematics.  When  he  left  the 
jefuits’  college,  at  the  age  of  lixteen,  having  loft  both  his 
parents,  he  went  to  Touloufe  to  lludy  the  law,  and  was, 
in  due  time,  admitted  an  advocate,  though  without  much 
intention  of  praStiiing  at  the  bar.  Having  completed 
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his  Studies,  he  went  to  Paris,  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  the  moft  distinguished  literary  characters,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  the  meetings  at  which  fcientific  men  were 
accuftomed  to  affemble,  to  promote  the  interefts  of  know¬ 
ledge.  At  thefe  meetings  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Diderot,  d’Alembert,  Lalande,  Blondel,  Cochin,  le 
Blonde,  &c.  and  it  was  by  his  intetcourfe  with  them 
that  he  was  ftimulated  to  the  grand  undertaking  of 
drawing  up  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  mathematical  fci- 
ences,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  modern  times,  and  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  diftinguifhed  characters 
who  have  immortalized  their  names  by  difcoveries  or 
improvements. 

Before  Montucla  engaged  in  the  compofition  of  this 
great  work,  he  employed  himfelf  in  giving  new  editions, 
with  improvements,  of  various  mathematical  works  which 
were  already  held  in  eftimation.  The  firft  of  thefe  was, 
Ozanam’s  Mathematical  Recreations,  of  which  he  made 
an  entirely  new  work  by  the  number  of  his  additions, 
curtailments,  and  fubftitutions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
fo  ftudioufly  concealed  the  circumftance  of  his  having 
any  hand  in  it,  that  it  was  fent  to  him  for  examination  in 
the  capacity  of  cenfor  of  mathematical  works  for  the 
book-trade.  In  the  fame  manner  he  edited  feveral  fmaller 
pieces,  and  fuperintended  the  revival  of  ancient  treatises; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  to  all  the  works  which  he 
edited  after  Ozanam’s,  he  gave  the  initials  of  his  name. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  alfo  contributed  his 
affiftance  for  fome  years  to  The  French  Gazette.  In  1755, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  eleCted  him  a 
member  of  their  body.  In  the  year  1756,  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  was  about  to  be 
tried  on  the  firffc  prince  of  the  blood,  Montucla  tranflated 
from  the  Engiifh  an  account  of  all  the  recent  cafes  of  that 
praCtice,  which  had  been  imported  into  England  from 
Constantinople,  by  lady  Wortley  Montague,  in  1721. 
This  tranllation,  confiiting  of  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
defence  of  inoculation,  he  added  to  the  memoir  of  la  C011- 
damine  on  the  1'ubjeCt.  But,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
laft-mentioned  work,  Montucla  had  come  forward  in  the 
character  of  an  original  author.  In  1754,  he  publilhed 
his  “  Hiftory  of  Enquiries  relative  to  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle  a  very  interefting  work,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  fpeculative  men  who  have  be¬ 
wildered  tliemfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  that  imaginary  ob- 
jeCt,  but  rendered  fo,  likewife,  by  the  curious  truths 
which  it  difplays.  The  favourable  reception  which  this 
work  met  with,  afforded  him  no  little  encouragement  to 
apply  with  ardour  to  his  grand  defign  of  drawing  up  a 
hiftory  of  the  mathematics.  The  talk  which  he  had  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  was  a  moft  comprehenlive  and  laborious 
one,  requiring  the  aid  of  profound  erudition,  as  well  as  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  fciences.  For 
he  had  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  from  age 
to  age,  from  nation  to  nation,  from  one  tranfcendent 
genius  to  another ;  to  mark  the  gradual  development 
of  important  truths,  and  their  dependence  on  each  other; 
to  pal’s  in  review  all  the  celebrated  characters  who  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  fcience,  to  appreciate  their  merits 
to  compare  their  refpeCtive  pretenfions,  to  give  an  im¬ 
partial  relation  of  their  literary  quarrels,  and  to  refer  dif¬ 
coveries  to  their  real  authors  ;  to  illuftrate  the  niceft 
theories,  the  moft  profound  fyftems,  and  the  moft  abftraCt 
analyfes  ;  to  extraCt  materials  from  an  infinitude  of  books, 
in  a  great  variety  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern ;  and 
to  amalgamate  the  whole  into  a  narrative  ftyle,  which 
Ihould  at  the  fame  time  intereft  the  reader  by  its  historic 
form,  and  infenfibly  initiate  him  into  all  the  myfteries 
of  the  mathematics.  Montucla  profecuted  his  labours 
with  fuch  extraordinary  diligence,  that,  in  the  year 
175S,  he  was  enabled  to  prelent  to  the  world  his 
“  Hiftory  of  the  Mathematics,”  in  2  vols.  4-to.  terminat¬ 
ing  with  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century.  This 
valuable  work  railed  the  author  4o  a  high  rank  in  the 
learned  world ;  his  fame  became  widely  diffufed ;  and 


he  was  prefled  from  all  quarters  to  proceed  with  the 
mathematical  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he 
had  announced  for  the  SubjeCt  of  a  third  volume,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  confiderable  preparations ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  an  immediate  application  to  his  defign, 
by  receiving  the  appointment  of  fecretary  to  the  intend¬ 
ance  at  Grenoble.  Here  he  fpent  his  leifure  hours  chiefly 
in  retirement  and  Study  ;  and,  having  formed  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  an  amiable  young  lady,  his  marriage  with  her, 
in  1763,  contributed  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  his 
future  life. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  chevalier  Turgot  being  appointed 
by  the  duke  de  Choifeul  to  eftablifn  a  colony  at  Cayenne, 
he  took  Montucla  with  him,  in  the  character  of  his  firft 
fecretary,  to  which  was  added  the  title  of  aftronomer  to 
the  king.  The  misfortunes,  however,  that  attended  this 
expedition,  prevented  him  from  making  aftronotnical 
obfervations,  and  determined  him  to  return  to  France 
after  an  abfence  of  fifteen  months.  But  his  voyage  to 
Cayenne  was  not  wholly  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
interefts  of  fcience,  as  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  valuable  tropical  plants,  with  which  he  enriched 
the  king’s  hot-houfes  at  Verfailles.  He  now  retired  to 
his  family  at  Grenoble ;  but  he  was  foon  called  again 
into  aCtive  life,  through  the  inftrumentality  of  his  friend 
Cochin.  That  artilt  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Marigny,  direCtor-general  of  a  department  fimi- 
lar  to  our  board  of  works,  and  ufed  his  intereft  fo  fuc- 
cefsfuliy  with  him,  that  he  obtained  for  Montucla  the 
appointment  of  chief  clerk  in  that  office.  To  the  im¬ 
mediate  bufinefs  of  this  appointment  he  afliduoufly  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  for  more  than  five  and  twenty  years,  till 
the  place  itfelf  was  aboiilhed  in  1792;  and  the  revolution, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  place,  reduced  him  to  con¬ 
fiderable  pecuniary  embarraffments. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Montucla  was  induced  by 
Lalande  to  employ  himfelf  in  preparing  a  fecond  edition 
of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Mathematics.  This  fecond  edition 
demanded  the  greateft  ffiare  of  his  attention,  fince  his 
objeft  was  not  only  to  render  it  more  correCt  than  the 
firft,  but  to  prefent  it  to  the  public  in  a  greatly-enlarged 
form ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  this  defign,  during  the 
intervals  of  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  furniftied  him¬ 
felf  with  ample  materials.  He  had  alfo  to  carry  on  his 
plan  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
adorned  with  a  long  lift  of  iliuftrious  names,  and  teeming 
with  important  difcoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
abftraCt  mathematical  fciences  and  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philofophy.  After  being  occupied  on  this 
work  for  the  greateft  part  of  feven  years,  he  publilhed 
the  two  firft  volumes  in  1799,  in  quarto.  In  this  edition 
we  are  prefented  with  many  important  improvements  of 
the  original  work;  many  faCts,  which  were  barely  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  firft,  are  largely  detailed  and  illuftrated 
in  the  fecond;  much  greater  precision  will  be  found  in 
all  the  citations;  and  the  additions  amount  to  a  moiety 
of  the  whole.  After  the  publication  of  thefe  volumes, 
the  author  proceeded  with  the  impreffion  of  the  third  ; 
but  the  illnefs  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  brought  his 
labours  to  a  clofe  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  336th  page. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth,  were  printed  in  1802,  under  the  infpeCtion  of 
Lalande.  This  great  work,  like  moft  other  extenfive 
undertakings,  which  require  a  variety  of  talents  and 
acquirements,  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have  many  de¬ 
fers  ;  but,  when  we  confider  the  difficulties  which  the 
author  had  to  encounter,  in  fo  new  and  hazardous  an 
enterprise,  every  candid  and  liberal  mind  will  readily 
make  allowance  for  imperfections  of  this  kind  ;  more 
elpecially  when  it  is  well  known,  that  few  men  poffels 
the  requisites  necellary  to  the  more  complete  execution 
of  this*plan,  which,  befides  a  very  considerable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  moft  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and*an  unwearied  fpirit  of  refearch,  which  nothing  but  a 
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ftrong  and  ardent  mind  could  fupport.  His  chief  faults 
are,  that  his  ftyle  is  often  inelegant,  and  too  much  em- 
barraifed  with  repetitions  ;  and,  in  his  account  of  fome 
modern  difcoveries,  he  difplays  a  fpirit  of  nationality, 
■which  ought  never  to  be  found  in  a  drift  and  impartial 
hiftorian.  But  thefe  blemiflfes  are  of  trifling  importance 
compared  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  which 
every-where  abounds  with  interefting  details,  and  the 
molt  perfpicuous  explanations  of  the  various  inventions 
and  improvements,  which,  at  different  times,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  progrefs  of  thefe  fciences.  If  he  be  not 
fo  profound  as  fome  other  writers,  he  is  frequently  lefs 
obfcure,  and  may  often  be  confulted  with  advantage 
upon  points  where  the  original  authors  would  be  nearly 
unintelligible  to  common  readers.  In  fliort,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  work,  which  is  capable  of  affording  more 
pleafure  and  inftruftion  to  thofe,  who  propofe  to  devote 
themfelves  to  thefe  ftudies,  or  which  is  likely  to  create  a 
more  earned  defire  to  profecute  them;  fo  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  will  long  continue  to  deferve  the  title,  which 
he  has  hitherto  exclufively  poilefied,  of  The  Hiftorian  of 
Mathematics. 

Montucla  had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Inflitute 
from  its  original  eflablifhment.  He  had  obtained  vari¬ 
ous  employments  under  the  revolutionary  government, 
though  he  was  but  meanly  paid  for  his  labour,  and  had 
to  druggie  with  many  difficulties  to  furnifh  his  family 
with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  life.  At  length  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  feek  the  fcanty  means  of  fupport  by  keeping  a 
lotter.y-office,  till  the  death  of  Sauflure  put  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  a  penfion  of  2,400  francs,  about  iool.  per  annum, 
which  he  enjoyed  only  four  months.  He  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1799,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was, 
fays  his  biographer,  “modeft  to  a  degree,  which,  when 
his  exalted  merits  are  confidered,  cannot  but  excite  our 
admiration  ;  and  he  was  didinguilhed  by  afts  of  generofity 
and  liberality,  which  will  appear  equally  extraordinary, 
when  the  fmallnefs  of  his  means  is  recollefted.  He  was 
a’ warm  friend,  a  lively  cheerful  companion  ;  and  his  man¬ 
ners  and  behaviour  were  Ample,  innocent,  and  virtuous.” 
Le  Blonde's  Notice  of  the  Author  s  Life,  with  additions  hi) 
Lalande,  annexed  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  lift,  of  the  Mathematics. 
JPref.  to  the  trmflaiion  of  lit  fat's  Gen.  HiJ't.  of  Mathematics. 

MON'TVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  thirteen  miles  ead  of  Caudebec,  and 
feven  north  of  Rouen. 

MON'TVILLE,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  date  of 
Connefticut :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Norwich. 

MONTUO'SA,  a  fmallifland  in  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  near 
the  coad  of  Mexico.  Lat.  8.  1  j.  N.  Ion.  83.  36.  W. 

MON'TURE,  _/.’  [French.]  A  riding-horfe  : 

While  thus  his  thoughts  debated  on  the  cafe. 

The  hilts  Argantes  hurled  at  his  face, 

And  forward  fpurr’d  his  inonture  fierce  withal.  Fairfax. 

MONTUY'RI,  a  very  ancient  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Majorca,  which  has  a  parifh-church  and  a  bailiff  royal. 
Its  vicinity  affords  neither  fpring  nor  fountain,  fo  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  procure  water  from  wells  and 
ciderns.  The  land  produces  corn,  wine,  and  padure  for 
cattle. 

MONTWILISZ'KI,  a  town  of  Samogitia :  fourteen 
miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Roflenne. 

MON'TZBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  marggravate 
of  Meiflen  :  nine  miles  north  of  Drefden. 

MON'TZEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg:  feven 
miles  north  of  Limburg. 

MON'UMENT,  J’.  [Fr.  monumentum,  Lat.]  Anything 
by  which  the  memory  of  perfons  or  things  is  prelerved  ; 
a  memorial.- — In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of 
his  tomb  in  the  mountain  Jafius.  Raleigh. — He  is  become 
a  notable  monument  of  unprofperous  difloyalty.  King 
Charles. — Colleft  the  bed  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  Pope  to  Swift. 


So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grafiy  turf;  and  pile  up  every  done 
Of  ludre  from  the  brook  ;  in  memory, 

Or  monument,  to  ages.  Milton's  P.  L. 

A  tomb  ;  a  cenotaph  ;  fomething  erebled  in  memory  of 
the  dead  : 

The  flowers  which  in  the  circling  valley  grow 

Shall  on  his  monument  their  odours  throw.  Sandy  s' sP araph. 

With  thee  on  Raphael’s  monument  I  mourn, 

Or  wait  infpiring  dreams  at  Maro’s  urn.  Pope. 

The  ereftion  of  tombs  feems  to  be  one  of  the  mod  an¬ 
cient,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  mod  univerfal,  cuf- 
toms  at  prefent  in  exidence.  Whether  it  be  a  rude  heap 
of  earth  or  Aones,  or  a  magnificent  maufoleum,  the  fame 
objeft  feems  dill  in  view,  namely,  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deceafed,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  prefent  a 
moral  leflbn  to  the  furvivors,  by  placing  before  their  eyes 
an  awful  emblem  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  laying  to  them, 
in  the  words  of  Horace—  v 

Inter  fpem,  curamque  ;  timores  inter  et  iras. 

Nunc  crede  diem  tibi  diluxifle  fupremum. 

The  word  monument  feems  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  this 
idea  ;  but  various  ways  are  adopted  by  authors  of  deriving 
it.  Scipio  Gentiiis  lays,  “  Nam  monumentum  lepulchri 
ed,  quod  causa  muniendi  ejus  loci  factum  fit,  in  quo  corpus 
impofitum  lit,  unde  monumentum  quadmunirncutian  dicitur.” 
Weever  feems  likewife  to  obtain  it  fo  ;  though  in  the  re- 
gider  of  the  Grey  Friars,  fays  he,  “  the  fignification  of  a 
monument  is  thus  defined — Monimentum  elt  quafi  monens 
mentem,  et  fie  folet  a  doftoribus  etymologiari,  &c.”  which, 
in  faft,  feems  far  more  reafonable  and  aireft.  The  word 
fepulchre  may  be  derived  from femi-pulcher,  alluding  to  the 
contrail  of  magnificence  and  finery  without,  with  the 
darknefs  and  rottennefs  within. 

Thefe  two  words  appear  to  be  ufed  too  fynonymoully 
in  general :  a  fepulchre  may  be  a  monument,  though  a  mo¬ 
nument  is  not  always  a  fepulchre;  for,  whilfl  by  the  latter 
is  always  underdood  a  receptacle  exprefsly  for  the  corpfe, 
yet  the  former  may  be  a  cenotaph,  a  datue,  a  pillar,  &c. 
Any  great  building  is  often  Ayled  the  monument  of  him 
who  erefted  it ;  lo,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  is  this  infeription 
to  its  architect,  Sir  C.  Wren  :  “  Si  monumentum  requiras — 
circumfpice  i”  The  literary  labours  of  the  deceafed,  alfo, 
have  always  been  confidered  as  a  mod  honourable  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  Horace  fays  of  his  own  works  Exegi 
monumentum  cere  perennius ;  “  I  have  raifed  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brafs.” 

Monuments  received  different  names  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  according  to  their  figure.  When  the  bafe  was 
fquare,  and  the  lolid  erefted  thereon  a  prifin,  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  called  fteles ;  whence  fquare  piladers  or  attic 
columns  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived.  When  the  bafe  was 
circular,  and  the  lolid  erefted  thereon  a  cone,  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  called  Jbjlos.  Thofe  monuments  that  were 
fquare  at  the  foot,  and  tapering  therefrom  in  planes  to  a 
point  in  which  the  planes  ended,  were  called  pyramids. 
Others  which  had  triangular  bales,  and  their  fides  ending 
in  a  point,  w’ere  called  vbelijks,  being  condrufted  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  indruments  or  fpits  ufed  in  roading  facrifice. 

Monument,  The,  abfoiutely  fo  called  among  us,  de¬ 
notes,  a  magnificent  pillaiv erefted  by  order  of  parliament, 
in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  fire  began.  This  pillar  was  begun 
in  1671,  and  finilhed  in  1677.  Seethe  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  431,  2.  About  thirty  years  ago,  fome  appre- 
henfionswere  entertained  that  the  Monument  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling.  It  was  therefore  furveyed  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  public,  and  found  to  be  perfeftly  fafe.  It  then 
underwent  fome  repairs;  and  the  city  of  London  granted 
permiflion  to  a  decayed  citizen  to  occupy  the  apartment 
within  the  pededal,  and  to  receive  the  profit  of  ihowing 
it ;  that  is  of  buffering  perfons,  at  6d.  a-head,  to  walk 
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up  the  ftaircafe,  which  confifts  of  345  fteps  of  black  mar¬ 
ble,  to  the  balcony,  which  is  within  thirty-two  feet  of 
the  top. 

MGN'UMENT  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  North  America,  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  MalTachufetts,  formed  by  the  bending  of  Cape 
Cod  :  it  is  fpacious  and  convenient  for  the  protefilion  of 
flipping.  The  cape  in  this  bay  is  called  Monument  Point. 
Lat.  41..55.  N.  Ion.  70.  31.  W. 

MONUMENT  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  in- 
accefiible  to  every  animal  but  birds  ;  fituated  to  the  north 
of  Montague  Ifland. 

MONUMENTAL,  adj.  Memorial ;  preferving  memory. 
— The  deftrufticn  of  the  earth  was  the  moft  monumental 
proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the  fucceeding 
ages  of  mankind.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  poliih’d  pillar  different  fculptures  grace, 

A  work  outlafting  monumental  brafs.  Pope. 

Raifed  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  belonging  to  a  tomb : 
Therefore  if  he  needs  mull  go. 

And  the  fates  will  have  it  fo, 

Softly  may  he  be  poffeft 

Of  his  monumental  reft.  Crajhaw. 

MONUMENTALLY,  adv.  In  memorial. — This  de- 
fcription  of  his  houfe  is  in  fliort  the  very  fame  with  an  an¬ 
cient  juftice  of  peace  his  hall  ;  a  very  dangerous  armoury 
to  be  touched,  like  Paul’s  fcaffolds,  monumentally  Hand¬ 
ing,  becaufe  none  dare  take  them  down.  Gayton  on  Don 
Quixote,  1654. 

MON'USCAT,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  fifty  miles  weft 
of  Betlis. 

MONUNU'SA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  on  the  fouth  fide  in  lat.  36.  53.  N.  Ion.  14.  20.  E. 

MON'YCHA,  J'.  [of  the  Gr.  povos,  fingle,  and  ow%,  a 
hoof.]  An  epithet  applied  by  naturalifts  to  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  whofe  hoofs  are  fingle  and  undivided  ;  luch  are  the 
liorfe,  &c. 

MON'YCHUS,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root  up 
trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  He  received  his  name 
from  his  having  the  feet  of  a  horfe,  as  the  word  implies 

MONYHY'VE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Dumfries. 

MON'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Lambro  :  eight 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Milan. 

MONZAMBA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mincio  :  fourteen  miles  north-north-welt  of 
Mantua. 

MON'ZE.  See  Cafe  Monze,  vol.  iii. 

MON'ZEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Clermont  en 
Argonne. 

MONZIN'GEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Creutz- 
nach,  and  forty-two  eaft  of  Treves.  Lat.  49.48.  N.  Ion. 
7.32.E. 

MON'ZICGUTH,  a  diftrifit  of  Pomerania,  forming  a 
peninfula,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  illand  of  Rugen. 

To  MOO.  See  To  Mue. 

MOO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  twenty- 
fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Uddevalla. 

MOO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  :  thirty 
miles  north-weft  of  Tornea. 

MOO  ON'G,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Naffau.  Lat.  2.  58.  S. 
Ion.  99. 49.  E. 

MOOBAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Lucknow. 

MOOD,  or  Mode,  /!  [mode,  Fr.  modus,  Lat.]  The  form 
of  an  argument. — Mood  is  the  regular  determination  of 
propofitions  according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.  c. 
their  univerfal  or  particular  affirmation  or  negation. 
Watts's  Logick. — Ariftotle  reduced  our  loofe  realonings 
to  certain  rules,  and  made  them  conclude  in  mode  and 
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figure.  Baher  on  Learning. — Style  of  mufic. — Whom  art 
had  never  taught  cliff's,  moods,  or  notes.  Ford’s  Lover’s 
Melancholy. 

They  move 

In  perfeft  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes,  and  foft  recorders:'  Milton's  P.  L. 

The  change  the  verb  undergoes  in  fome  languages,  as  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  to  fignify  various  intentions  of 
the  mind. — We  have  obferved,  that  all  fpeech  or  difcourfe 
is  a  publilhing  or  exhibiting  fome  part  of  our  foul,  either 
certain  perception,  or  a  certain  volition.  Hence  then, 
according  as'we  exhibit  it  either  in  a  different  part,  or 
after  a  different  manner,  hence  I  fay  the  variety  of  modes 
or  moods.  Harris's  Hermes. 

MOOD,  f.  [mod,  Goth,  mob,  Sax.  mood,  Dut.  and  ge¬ 
nerally  in  ail  Teut.  dialefts.]  Temper  of  mind  ;  ftate  of 
mind  as  affedted  by  any  paffion  ;  difpofition. — Solyman,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and  down  in  his  tent  a 
great  part  of  the  night.  Knolles. 

The  trembling  ghofts,  with  fad  amazed  mood, 

Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  ftaring  wide 
With  ftony  eyes.  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen. 

Anger  ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind. — At  the  laft  aflakid  was  his 
mood.  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. — That  which  we  move  for 
our  better  iiiftru&ion’s  fake,  turneth  into  anger  and  cho- 
ler  in  them  ;  yet  in  their  moo'd  they  call  forth  fomewhat 
wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater  difpleafure,  we  muft  reft 
contented.  Hoolter. 

A  gentleman, 

Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  ftabb’d  unto  the  heart. 

Shakejpeare's  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

MOODGUL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Golchonda  :  fourteen  marches  from  Hydrabad. 
MOO'DILY,  adv.  Sadly;  penfively. 

MOO'DINESS,  f.  [mobigneppe,  Sax.]  Indignation; 
vexation. — Such  was  the  natural  hatred  of  the  ffieep  to¬ 
wards  the  dogs,  and  the  implacable  moodinefs  which  they 
conceived  to  be  hurried  up  and  down,  that  they  fell  into 
an  inward  conceit  of  languor  and  delpair ;  and'  fo  into  flat 
difobedience,  to  abhor  both  their  fliepherds  and  the  dogs, 
infomuch  that,  when  they  were  to  be  milked  and  fliorn, 
they  hid  themfelves  in  woods  and  defects.  Tranfiation  of 
Boccalini. 

MOODUL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-louth-weft  of  Galgala. 

MOO'DY,  adj.  Angry;  out  of  humour. — According 
to  Milton’s  defeription  of  the  firft  couple,  as  foon  as  they 
had  fallen,  and  the  turbulent  paffions  of  anger,  hatred,  and 
jealoufy,  firft  entered  their  bread: ;  Adam  grew  moody. 
Tatler ,  No.  217. 

Chide  him  reverently, 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin’d  to  mirth ; 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  fcope. 

Till  that  his  paffions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 

Confound  themfelves  with  working.  Shaltefpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

Sad;  penfive;  melancholy: 

Give  me  fome  mufic ;  mufic,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shaltefpeare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Violent;  furious;  raging. — The  malicioufe  tirauntes  of 
the  worlde,  with  their  madde  modye  magiftrates  and  flaves. 
Bale  on  the  Revel.  1550 — In  his  moody  madnefs,  without 
juft  proof,  did  he  openly  excommunicate  him.  Fox's  Alls 
and  Mon.  of  Lord  Cobham. 

If  we  be  Englifli  deer,  be  then  in  blood  : 

Not  rafeal-like  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 

But  rather  moody- mad  and  defperate  ftags, 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  fteel.  ShaJteJp. 

MOODYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  : 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Pucculoe. 

MOOGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goondwanah  : 
fifty  miles  north  of  Nagpour. 

MOOGPOU'R, 
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MOOGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat : 
tliirty-one  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Janagur. 

MOO'GRY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tlie  country  of 
Vifiapoiir  :  thirty-one  miles  weft  of  Poonah. 
MOOJA'ERT,  or  Mooyaert.  See  Moyard. 
MOOKANOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Darempoory. 

MOO'KER,  a  town  of  Cabulillan :  forty  miles  of 
Ghizni. 

MOO'KER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  :  forty 
miles  eaft  of  Coilpetta. 

MCO'KI,  a  feaport-town  of  Japan,  in  a  bay  on  the 
fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon:  eighty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Jedo.  Lat.  35.  30.  N.  Ion.  4.0.  40.  E. 

MOO'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapoiir :  ten 
miles  eaft  of  Poonah. 

MOOLEUWER'TS,  a  rock  in  the  eaft  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  Lat.  5.  12. S.  Ion.  107.  E. 

MOOLIL'LY,  a  town  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Allumbaddy. 

MOON,/  Gr.  mena,  Goth,  mona,  Sax.  maane,  Dan. 

m on,  Ger.  mam,  Dut.  See  the  etymology  of  Month.] 
The  changing  luminary  of  thfe  night,  called  by  poets 
Cynthia,  Phoebe,  Luna,  and  Diana. — Diana  hath  her 
name  from  moiftnels,  which  is  the  property  of  the  moon, 
being  by  nature  cold  and  moift,  and  is  feigned  to  be  a 
goddefs  huntrefs.  Peacham. 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean’s  wealthy  caves, 

Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves. 

Where  their  vaft  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 

-And  undifturb'd  by  moons  in  fiience  lleep.  Cowley. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  moon  was  an  object  of  prime 
regard.  By  the  Hebrews  fhe  was  more  regarded  than  the 
fun,  and  they  were  more  inclined  to  worlhip  her  as  a  deity. 
The  new  moons,  or  firft  days  of  every  month,  were  kept 
as  feftivals  among  them,  which  were  celebrated  with 
found  of  trumpets,  entertainments,  and  facrifice.  See 
iSlumb.  xviii.  11.  x.  16.  1  Sam.  xx.  5-18.  People  were  not 
obliged  on  thefe  days  to  reft.  The  feafts  of  new  moons 
were  a  miniature  reprefentation  of  the  feaft  of  trumpets, 
which  was  held  on  the  firft  of  the  month  Tifri,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  civil  year.  The  Jews,  not  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  phyfical  caufe  of  eclipfes,  looked  upon  them, 
whether  of  fun  or  moon,  as  fignt  of  the  divine  difpleafure. 
The  Grecians  looked  upon  the  moon  as  favourable  to 
marriage  ;  and  the  full  moons,  or  the  times  of  conjunction 
of  fun  and  moon,  were  held  the  moll  lucky  feafons  for 
celebrating  marriages  ;  becaufe  they  imagined  the  moon 
to  have  great  influence  over  generation.  The  full  moon 
was  held  favourable  for  any  undertakings  by  the  Spartans ; 
and  no  motive  could  induce  them  to  enter  .upon  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  march  an  army,  or  attack  an  enemy,  till  the 
full  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  or  Luna,  was  l'uppofed 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to  preflde  over  child-birth. 
The  patricians  at  Rome  wore  a  crefcent  on  their  fltoes,  to 
diftinguilh  them  from  the  other  orders  of  men.  This 
crefcent  was  called  lunula.  Some  fay  it  was  of  ivory, 
others  that  it  was  worked  upon  the  flioe,  and  others  that 
it  was  only  a  particular  kind  of  fibula,  or  buckle. 

For  the  aftronomical  phenomena  connected  with  the 
moon,  fee  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  375  &  feq. 
We  may  juft  obferve,  that,-  though  nothing  like  a  true 
fyftem  of  aftronomy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  there  are, 
neverthelefs,  to  be  found  in  their  writings  many  brilliant 
conceptions,  feveral  fortunate  conjectures,  and  gleams  of 
the  light  which  was  afterwards  totbe  fo  generally  diffufed. 
Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles,  for  example,  taught  that 
the  moon  ftiines  by  light  borrowed  from  the  fun,  and 
were  led  to  that  opinion,  not  only  from  the  phafes  of  the 
moon,  but  from  its  light  being  weak,  and  unaccompanied 
by  heat.  That  it  was  a  habitable  body,  like  the  earth, 
appears  to  be  a  doCtrine  as  old  as  Orpheus ;  fome  lines, 
alcribed  to  that  poet,  reprefenting  the  moon  as  an  earth  ; 
with  mountains  and  cities  on  its  furface.  Democritus 
l'uppofed  the  fpots  on  the  face  of  the  moon  to  arile  from 
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the  inequalities  of  the  furface,  and  from  the  fhadows  of 
the  more  elevated  parts  projected  on  the  plains.  Every 
one  knows  how  conformable  this  is  to  the  difeoveries 
made  by  the  telefcope.  Plutarch  confiders  the  velocity 
of  the  moon’s  motion  as  the  caufe  which  prevents  that 
body  from  falling  to  the  earth,  juft  as  the  motion  of  a 
ftone  in  a  fling  prevents  it  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  comparifon  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  juft,  and  clearly 
implies  the  notion  of  centrifugal  force  ;  and  gravity  may 
alfo  be  confidered  as  pointed  at  for  the  caufe  which  gi  ves 
the  moon  a  tendency  to  the  earth.  Here,  therefore,  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  true  philofophy  of  the  celeftial 
motions  ;  but  it  was  laid  without  eft'eCt.  It  was  merely  the 
conjecture  of  an  ingenious  mind,  wandering  through  the 
regions  of  pofiibility,  guided  by  no  evidence,  and  having 
no  principle  which  could  give  liability  to  its  opinions. 
See  Mr.  Profelfor  Playfair’s  Dilfertation  prefixed  to  the 
2d  vol.  of  the'Ency.  Brit.  Supp. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  oblerves,  that,  “  in  many  of  the 
Afiatic  languages,  and  in  all  the  Northern  languages  of 
this  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly  in  our  mother- 
language,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  (from  which  Sun  and  Moon 
are  immediately  derived  to  us,)  Sun  is  feminine,  and 
Moon  is  mafeuline  ;  and  fo  feminine  is  the  Sun,  “  that 
fair  hot  wench  in  flame-coloured  taffata,”  (ift  Part  of 
Henry  IV.)  that  our  Northern  mythology  makes  her  the 
wife  of  Tuifco.  Mr.  Tooke  lays,  that  our  Englifh  poets, 
Shalcefpeare,  Milton,  See.  reverted  the  genders  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  “  by  a  familiar  profopopeia,  becaufe,  from 
their  claflical  reading  they  adopted  the  Southern,  not  the 
Northern,  Mythology,  and  followed  the  pattern  of  their 
Greek  and  Roman  mailers.”  But,  if  there  be  room  to 
fuppofe  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  as  refpeCls  the 
gender  of  the  idol  of  the  Sun,  there  feeins  ftill  greater  caufe 
to  confider  that  a  fimilar  millake  has  occurred  in  the  ideal 
fex  of  the  Moon  :  for,  “  in  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
German,  Dutch,  Danifli,  and  Swedifh,  languages,  all  of 
which  it  is  contended  were  originally  from  the  lame  root, 
it  is  incontrovertible  that  Sun  is  feminine,  and  Moon, 
mafeuline,”  in  the  Northern  mythology  ;  although  they 
are  of  reputed  contrary  genders  in  that  of  the  South.  By 
the  former,  the  Sun  is  made  the  wife  of  Tuifco,  the  idol 
that  gave  name  to  Tuefday;  by  the  latter,  the  Sun  is 
made  the  hujband  of  the  Moon,  and  as  fuch,  received,  in 
the  fovereignty  of  Antoninus,  the  rich  marriage-portion 
of  his  fpoufe  worlhipped  by  the  Africans  as  Ajlarte, 
when  a  general  feltival  was  held  in  honour  of  the  union, 
at  Rome,  and  throughout  the  empire.  Clavis  Calandaria, 
vol.  i.  p.  iia. 

Moon,  figuratively  a  month  : 

Since  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years  pith, 

Till  now  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us’d 
Their  deareft  aftion  in  the  tented  field.  Shuliejpeare. 

The  honey -moon,  for  the  firft  month  after  marriage,  is. 
yet  a  common  expreffion  :  this  ancient  mode  of  typifying 
that  happy  period,  was  brought  into  ufage  by  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  who,  previoufly  to  their  fettling  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  adopted  that  phrafe  from  a  cuftom  long  in  ufe 
among  the  northern  nations,  of  drinking  a  favourite  be¬ 
verage  compoled  of  honey  for  thirty  days  after  every  wed¬ 
ding.  Clavis  Calendaria. 

MOON  (Mountains  of),  mountains  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  which  extend  from  Negroland,  through 
Abyffinia,  to  the  Indian  Sea. 

MOO'N-BE  AM,  /  Ray  of  lunar  light. — On  the  water 
the  moon-beams  played,  and  made  it  appear  like  floating 
quickfilver.  Dry  den  on  Dram.  PoeJ'y. 

MOO'N-BLIND,  adj.  Dim-fighted ;  purblind.  Scott. 

MOO'N-CALF,  /  A  monfter  ;  afalfe  conception  ;  fup- 
pofed  perhaps  anciently  to  be  produced'by  the  influence 
of  the  moon.— How  earned  thou  to  be  the  fiege  of  this 
moon-calf  ?  ShalieJ'pcare. — A  dolt  5  a  ftupid  fellow  : 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  defign’d, 

But  turns  his  brain,  and  ftupifies  his  mind  ; 

The  fotted.  moon-calf  gapes.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 
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MOO'N-DIAL,  f.  A  dial  to  Ihow  the  time  by  the  moon. 
MOO'N-EYED,  adj.  Having  eyes  aftefted  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  moon.  Dim-eyed  ;  purblind  : 

So  manifeft,  that  e’en  the  moon-ey'd  lefts 
See  whom  and  what  this  providence  protefts. 

Dryden's  Britan.  Bcdiviva. 
MQO'N-EYES,  f.  A  difeafe  in  the  eyes  of  horfes. 
MOO'N-FISH,  f.  A  fpecies  of  the  genus  Diodon. — 
Moon-fjh  is  fo  called,  becaule  the  tail-fin  is  (liaped  like  a 
half-moon,  by  which,  and  his  oddtruffed  ihape,  he  is  fufn- 
ciently  diftinguifhed.  Grew's  Muf. 

MGO'N-LfGHT,  j.  The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
— Their  bilhop  and  his  clergy  being  departed  from  them 
by  moon-light,  to  choofe  in  his  room  any  other  bifliop  had 
been  altogether  impofTible.  Hooker. 

Thou  haft  by  moon-light  at  her  window  fung, 

With  feigning  voice,  verfes  of  feigning  love.  Shahefpeare. 

MOO'N-LIGHT,  adj.  Illuminated  by  the  moon  : 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

And  lee  our  moon-liglit  revels,  go  with  us.  Shahefpeare. 

MOO'N-LOVED,  adj.  Loved  when  the  moon  Ihines : 
And  the  yellow-lkirted  fayes 

Fly  after  the  night-fteeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov'd  maze. 

Milton  s  Hymn  on  the  Nativity. 
MOO'N-SEED,/  See  Menispermum. — The  moon-feed 
hath  a  rofaceous  flower:  the  pointal  is  divided  into  three 
parts  of  the  top,  and  afterward  becomes  the  fruit  or  berry, 
in  which  is  included  one  flat  feed,  which  is,  when  ripe, 
hollow'ed  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  Miller. 

MOO'N-SHINE,  J'.  The  luftre  of  the  moon  : 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 

Till  candles,  and  ftar-light,  and  moon-Jhine,  be  out.  Shahefp. 
I,  by  the  moonjhine ,  to  the  window's  went  j 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  figh’d  to  myfelf.  Dryden. 

[In  burlefque.]  A  month  : 

I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-Jhines 

Lag  of  a  brother.  Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

MOO'N-SHINE,  or  Moon-shiny,  adj.  Illuminated  by 
the  moon. — Although  it  was  a  fair  moon-Jhine  night,  the 
enemy  thought  not  fit  to  allault  them.  Clarendon. — I  w'ent 
to  fee  them  in  a  moon-Jhiny  night.  Addijon. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 

You  moon-Jhine  revellers,  andfliades  of  night.  Shahefpeare. 

MOO'N-STONE,  J\  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  in 
this  vol.  p.  4.62,  3. 

MOO'N-STRUCK,  adj.  Lunatic ;  affefted  by  the  moon  : 
Demoniac  phrenly,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moon-Jlruch  madnefs.  Milton's  P.  L. 

MOON-TRE'FOIL,  J'.  See  Medic  ago. —  The  moon- 
trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit,  fliaped  like  an  half¬ 
moon.  Miller. 

MOO'N-WORT,  /!  A  plant  fometimes  called  honefty. 
See  Lunaria  and  Osmunda. 

And  I  ha’  been  plucking  (plants  among) 

Hemlock,  henbane,  adder’s  tongue, 

Night-fhade,  moon-wort,  libbards-bane.  B.Jcnfcn. 

MOONAGUR'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Golconda.  - 
MOO'NED,  adj.  Refembling  the  new  moon  : 

While  thus  he  fpake,  the  angelic  fquadron  bright 
Turn’d  fiery  red,  lharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Having  the  title  and  charafter  of  the  moon  : 

Peor  and  Baalim  forfake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice- batter’d  god  of  Paleftine, 

And  mooned  Afhtaroth,  heaven's  queen  and  mother  both 
Now  fits  not  girt  with  tapers’  holy  fhine.  Milton. 
MOO'NET,  J".  A  little  moon. — Some  lefler  planets 
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moving  round  about  the  fun,  and  the  moonets  about  Saturn 
and  Jupiter.  Bp.  Hall's  Free  Prifoner. 

MOO'NISH,  adj.  Like  the  moon  ;  variable  as  the  moon  ; 
flighty. — At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonijh 
youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and 
liking.  Shake fp ear e's  As  you  like  it. — He  tells  you  of  a  de¬ 
luge  and  wonderful  fraftion  that  hath  been  in  that  world, 
[the  moon,]  much  like  the  fame  which  he  hath  repre- 
fented  unto  us  of  our  world ;  with  feveral  other  fuch  rare 
moonijk  inventions.  Croft's  A  mm.  on  Burnet's  Theory. 

MOO'NLESS,  adj.  Not  enlightened  by  the  moon  : 
Aflifted  by  a  friend,  one  moonlejs  night, 

This  Palamon  from  prifon  took  his  flight.  Dryden. 

MOO'NLING,  f.  [from  moon.]  A  fimpleton  : 

I  have  a  hufband,  and  a  two-legg’d  one ; 

But  fuch  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 

Or  rofes,  can  redeem  from  being  an  afs. 

B.  donjon's  Dev.  an  Ass. 

MOO'NY,  adj.  Denoting  the  moon  : 

Diana  did  begin,  What  mov’d  me  to  invite 
Your  prefence,  After  deare,  firftto  my  moony  fphere  ?  Sidney. 
Lunated;  having  a  crefcent  for  the  ftandard  refembling 
the  moon.  —  The  moony  ftandards  of  proud  Ottoman. 
Sylvejler. 

Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  fuitan,  he  o’erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  fmear’d 
With  Panim  blood.  Phillips. 

MOONYGUR'RY ;  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sehaurunpour  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Merat. 

MOOR,  J\  \_moer,  Teut.  and  Ice!,  mud,  clay  ;  maer, 
Swed.  rotten  earth.]  A  heath  ;  a  marfh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a 
traft  of  low  and  watery  grounds. — While  in  her  girlifh  age 
file  kept  fheep  on  the  moor,  it  chanced  that  a  London  mer¬ 
chant  palling  by  faw  her,  and  liked  her,  begged  her  of  her 
poor  parents,  and  carried  her  to  his  home.  Carew's  Sitrv. 
of  Cornwall. —  In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  leveral 
trees  of  oak  and  nr  ftand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor.  Hale. 
Let  the  marfh  of  Elfham  Bruges  tell. 

What  colour  were  their  waters  that  fame  day, 

And  all  the  moor  ’twixt  Elverfham  and  Dell.  Spenfer's  F.  Q. 

MOOR ,  f.  [mounts,  Lat.  pavfo^,  Gr.  black.]  A  negro; 
a  blackamoor. — I  fhall  anfwer  that  better  than  you  can  the 
getting  up  of  the  negro’s  belly  ;  the  moor  is  with  child  by 
you.  Shahefpeare. 

MOOR,  f.  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  one  of  thofe  officers  who 
fummon  the  courts  for  the  Cevera.\Jheadin°-s :  they  are  the 
lord’s  bailiffs.  The  moor  has  the  like  office  with  our  bai¬ 
liff  of  the  hundred.  Jacob's  Law  Ditt. 

MOOR,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  Mattapony  :  four 
miles  north-weft  of  Weft  Point. 

MOOR  (Karel  de),  a  painter  of  great  excellence,  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1656.  tie  was  firft  a  difciple  of  Gerard 
Douw,  and  afterwards  improved  himfelf  under  Tempel, 
Mieris,  and  Schalcken.  When  he  began  to  follow  his 
profeffion  on  his  own  ground,  he  chiefly  purfued  the  walk 
of  portrait,  in  which  he  foon  attained  a  high  reputation. 
This  was  merited  by  the  great  care  he  bellowed  on  his 
pidfures,  which  were  exactly  finifhed  in  a  fine  ftyle  of  paint¬ 
ing,  fome  of  them  exhibiting  the  dignity,  ftrength,  and 
elegance,  of  Vandyke  ;  others  the  fpirit  and  ftriking  ef- 
feft  of  Rembrandt.  In  liiftorical  compofition  alfo  he  dif- 
played  great  fkill,  with  more  grace  and  good  tafte  than 
ulual  among  his  countrymen.  His  performances  were 
fought  after  by  many  of  the  princes  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany  requefted  his  portrait  to  place  in 
his  gallery  of  painters. '  The  imperial  ambaflador,  count 
Zinzendorf,  engaged  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  on  horfeback, 
which  he  executed  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner  as  to  excite 
univerfal  admiration,  and  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  the 
dignity  of  a  knight  of  the  empire.  He  died  in  1738,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  Pilhington's  Diet. 

1  ?• 


MOO 

To  MOOR,  v.  a.  [more?-,  Fr.]  To  fallen  by  anchors  or 
©therwife  : 

Three  more  fierce  Earns  in  his  angry  mood 
Tafii’d  on  the  lhallows  of  the  moving  land. 

And  in  mid-ocean  left  them  moor'd  at  hand.  Dryden. 

To  MOOR,  v.n.  Tobe  fixed  by  anchors  ;  to  be  Rationed. 
— Fie  vifited  the  top  of  Taurus,  and  the  famous  Ararat, 
where  Noah’s  ark  firff  moored.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor, 

Their  heads  are  turn’d  to  fea,  their  Herns  to  Ihore.  Dryden. 

To  blow  a  Moor,  [at  the  fall  of  a  deer ;  corrupted  from 
k  mart,  Fr.]  To  lound  the  horn  in  triumph,  and  call  in 
the  whole  company  of  hunters.  Ainfworth. 

MOO'R-BERRY.  See  Vaccinium. 

MOO'R-BUZZARD.  See  Falco  asruginofus. 

MOO  R-COCK.  See  Tetrao  Scoticus. 

Griev’d  him  to  lurk  the  lakes  befide, 

Where  coots  in  rulhy  dingles  hide, 

And  moor-cocks  ffiun  the  day.  Shenftone. 

MOOR’s  CREE'K,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware  in  lat.  39.  58.  N.  Ion.  75. 4.  W. 

MOO'R-GAME,  /!  Red  game;  groufe.  See  the  article 
Tetrao. — A  trail  of  land,  lo  thinly  inhabited,  mull  have 
much  wild  fowl;  and  I  fcarcely  remember  to  have  feen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moor-game  is  every  where  to 
be  had.  Jovfon's  Jour  11.  Wtjlern  IJ lands . 

MOOR’s  HEAD',  f.  in  chemiltry,  a  copper  cap  made 
in  form  of  a  head,  to  be  let  over  any  vefiel,  or  over  a  re¬ 
verberating  furnace.  Allb  the  head  of  a  copper  or  glafs 
ftill  or  alembic,  which  is  luted  on  to  the  body  or  cucurbit, 
and  hath  a  beak  or  pipe  to  let  the  fpirit  run  down  into 
the  receiver. 

MOO'R-HEN,  f.  A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the  fens,  with¬ 
out  web  feet;  the  Fulica  chloropus. — Water  fowls,  as 
fea-gulls  and  moor-hens,  when  they  flock  and  fly  together 
from  the  fea  towards  the  fliores,  forelhew  rain  and  wind. 
Bacons  Nat.  Hijl. 

MOOR’s  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  fmaller  Bahamas.  Lat. 
26.45.N.  Ion.  77.40.  W. 

MOOR  KIR'K,  a  village  in  Yorklhire  ;  with  a  fair  on 
the  24th  of  June. 

MOO'R-LAND,  f.  Marfti ;  fen  ;  watery  ground.  A 
black,  light,  and  loft,  earth,  very  loofe,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  Hones  ;  and  with  very  little  clay  or  land. — 
In  the  fouth  part  of  Staffordlhire  they  go  to  the  north  for 
feed-corn,  and  they  of  the  north  to  the  fouth,  except  in  the 
moor-lands.  Mortimer' s  Hujbandry. 

Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marifn 

To  moor-lands  of  a  different  parilh.  Swift. 

MOO'R-LANDS,  a  trail  particularly  fo  called,  in  the 
north  part  of  Staffordlhire,  where  the  land  rifes  gradually 
into  fmall  hills,  which  run  through  the  midfc  of  England 
in  one  continued  ridge, rifing  higher  and  higher, toScotland , 
and  fending  forth  many  rivers.  The  foil  here  is  fo  foul 
and  cold,  that  the  fnow  lies  ahncfl  all  the  year  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills  ;  and  it  is  withal  very  rugged  and  barren,  yet 
yields  plenty  of  coal,  lead,  copper,  rance-marble,  and 
mill-Hones  ;  and  fome  of  the  lime-Hone  hills  bear  fuch  a 
lweet  though  fliort  grafs,  as  is  very  grateful  to  the  oxen, 
of  which  here  is  a  very  good  breed.  It  is  obferved  here, 
that  the  welt  wind  always  brings  rain,  and  the  eaff  and 
fouth  fair  weather ;  that,  though  this  trafl  is  full  of  bogs, 
it  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the  county;  and  that 
it  produces  the  fame  plants  as  the  Peak  of  Derby.  England's 
Gaz. 

MOOR-LYN'CH,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  a  fair 
on  the  20th  of  Auguff. 

MOO'R-STONE,  J'.  The  name  of  a  very  remarkable 
Hone  found  in  Cornwall,  and  lbmc  other  parts  of  England, 
and  uled  in  the  coarfer  works  of  the  prefent  builders. 

This  is  truly  a  white  granite,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
ffcne.  It  is  very  coarfe  and  rude,  but  has  beautiful  con- 
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geries  of  varioufly-conflrufledand  differently-figured  par¬ 
ticles,  not  diffufed  among,  or  running  into,  one  another, 
but  each  pure  and  diflinbl,  though  firmly  cohering  with 
W'hatever  it  comes  in  contaft  with.  Its  colours  are  princi¬ 
pally  black  and  white  ;  the  white  are  of  a  foft  marbly  tex¬ 
ture,  and  opaque,  formed  into  large  congeries,  and  emu¬ 
lating  a  fort  of  tabulated  flrublure  ;  among  thefe  are  many 
of  a  pure  cryHalline  fplendour  and  tranfparence ;  and  in 
fome  are  lodged  in  different  directions  many  fmall  flaky 
mafles  of  pure  talcs  of  feveral  colours  ;  fome  are  wholly 
pellucid,  others  of  an  opaque  white,  others  of  the  colour 
of  brown  cryflal,  and  a  vail  number  perfeflly  black.  It 
occurs  in  immenfe  flrata  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  but  is 
difregarded  there.  It  is  found  with  us  in  Dcvonfhire, 
Cornwall,  and  fome  other  counties  ;  and  brought  thence 
in  vaff. quantities  to  London.  It  never  forms  any  whole 
flrata  there,  but  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  im¬ 
menfe  and  unmanageable  mafles;  and  to  feparate  thefe 
into  portable  ones,  they  dig  a  hole  with  a  wedge  in  fome 
part  of  them,  and  furrounding  it  with  a  ridge  of  clay  they 
fill  it  up  with  water ;  this  by  degrees  foaks  in,  and,  finding 
its  way  into  the  imperceptible  cracks,  fo  far  loofens  the 
cohefions  of  the  particles  there,  that  the  day  after  they 
drive  a  larger  wedge  into  the  hole,  and  the  Hone  breaks 
into  two  or  more  pieces.  It  is  ufed  in  London  for  the 
Heps  of  public  buildings ;  and  on  other  occafions,  where 
great  flrength  and  hardnefs  are  required.  The  people  of 
Cornwall,  who  have  this  Hone  in  great  plenty,  ufe  it  in 
their  tin-works,  and  particularly  in  their  tin-kilns. 

The  miners  in  fome  parts  of  Cornwall  ufe  the  name 
moor  Hone  for  a  fort  of  coarfe  free-flone,  which  lies  very 
often  over  the  tin-ore :  this  is  of  a  greyilh  colour,  and  is 
fomewhat  fofter  than  that  ulually  employed  in  building. 

MOO'R’s  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Jerfey,  in 
North  America:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Burlington. 

MOO'RBACH,  a  river  which  rifes  from  the  Steenhuder 
Meer,  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  and  runs  into  the  Wefer  at 
Nienburg. 

MOORBAD',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Baglana:  forty 
miles  eafl  of  Bafieen. 

MOORDAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
circar  of  Hindia  :  nine  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Hurdah. 

MOORE,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  with  4767  in¬ 
habitants,  including  6co  flaves. 

MOORE  (Sir  Jonas),  an  eminent  Englilh  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Whitlee,  in  Lancafltire,  about  the 
year  1615.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  Hudy 
of  the  mathematics,  for  which,  from  his  childhood,  he 
had  difcovered  a  flrong  partiality.  This  favourite  pur- 
fuit  he  cultivated  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs,  and 
acquired  fuch  a  reputation,  that,  during  one  of  the  ex¬ 
peditions  of  king  Charles  I.  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  he  was  introduced  to  his  majefly  as  a  perfon 
Hudious  and  learned  in  thole  fciences.  Upon  converflng 
with  him,  the  king  expreffed  much  approbation  of  his 
acquirements,  and  gave  him  a  promife  of  encouragement, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
king’s  fecond  fon  James,  to  inilrudl  him  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  the  ufe  of  the  globes.  During  Crom¬ 
well’s  government,  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  a  public  teacher  of  the  mathematics ;  for  he 
is  ffyled  in  the  title-pages  of  fome  of  his  publications, 
“  Profeffor  of  the  Mathematics.”  Mr. .Granger  fays,  in  his 
Biographical  Hiflory  of  England,  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  commiffioners  for  draining  and  dividing  the  fens  ; 
and  in  his  furvey,  he  obferved  that  the  lea  made  a  curve 
line  on  the  beach,  from  which  he  took  the  hint  to  keep 
it  effectually  out  of  Norfolk.  This  added  much  to  hi’s 
reputation  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  period  of  his 
life  when  he  was  thus  occupied.  After  the  refforation' 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  rioticed  and  employed  by  that 
prince,  who  beflowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
having  firff  promoted  him  to  the  important  office  of  lur- 
veyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  frequently  availed 

himfelf 
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himfelf  of  his  intereft  at  court  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  the  encouragement  of  merit,  and  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  inilitutions  highly  favourable  and  beneficial  to 
the  interefts  of  the  public,  and  of  fcience  in  general.  He 
patronized  the  famous  Mr.  Flamfteed,  who  had  but  a 
very  fcanty  income  at  Cambridge  when  he  took  him 
under  his  protection.  In  connexion  with  fir  Chriftopher 
W ren,  he  urged  the  king  to  ereft  Flamfteed-houfe  at 
Greenwich  for  a  public  obfervatory,  recommending  Mr. 
Flamfteed  to  be  the  king’s  aftronomer,  to  make  obfer- 
vations  there;  and  being  furveyor-general  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  himfelf,  was  the  reafon  why  the  falary  of  the  aftro- 
nomer-royal  was  made  payable  out  of  the  office  of  ord¬ 
nance.  Being  eleCted  a  governor  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  he 
was  very  inftrumental  in  perfuading  the  king  to  found 
a  mathematical  l'chool  there,  with  the  allowance  of  a 
handfome  falary  for  a  mafter  to  inftruft  a  number  of  boys 
in  the  fea-fervice.  The  fchool  being  eftabliflied,  there 
was  ftill  wanting  a  methodical  work  neceffary  for  the  in- 
ft rufition  of  the  young  people  :  this  fir  Jonas  Moore 
undertook,  but  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours  before 
the  work  was  completed.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
year  when  that  event  took  place,  but  it  was  probably  in 
1 68 1,  or  rather  before  this,  as  the  work  referred  to  was 
publilhed  in  that  year  by  his  f'ons-in-law,  Mr.  Hanway  and 
Mr.  Potinger,  who  fpared  neither  expenle  nor  labour  to 
have  it  finifhed  in  the  beft  manner,  and  fecuring  proper 
affiftance  for  the  purpofe.  Befides  the  “  New  Syfteme  of 
Mathematics,”  in  2  vols.  4to.  which  was  the  title  of  his 
pofthumous  work,  fir  Jonas  publifhed,  2.  Arithmetic,  in 
two  Books,  viz.  Vulgar  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  To 
which  are  added  two  Treatifes  :  the  one,  a  new  Contem¬ 
plation  Geometrical,  upon  the  oval  Figure  called  the 
Ellipiis  ;  the  other,  the  two  firft  Books  of  Mydorgius 
his  Conical  Seftions  analyzed,  1660,  8vo.  3.  A  Mathe¬ 
matical  Compendium;  or,  ufeful  Practices  in  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Aftronomy,  Geography,  and  Navigation, 
&c.  &c.  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  dated  in  1705; 
i2mo.  4.  A  General  Treatife  of  Artillery,  or  Great 
Ordnance;  written  in  Italian  by  Tomaf'o  Moretii  of 
Brefcia ;  translated  into  Englifh,  with  Notes  there - 
xipon,  and  fome  Additions  out  of  French  for  Sea-gun¬ 
ners  ;  8vo.  with  the  date  of  1688.  Preface  to  the  new 
Si/fteme  of  the  Mathematics.  Hatton.  Chalmers's  Biog.  Did. 

MOORE  (Edward),  a  poet,  eflayilt,  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  born,  Mar.  22,  1712,  at  Abingdon,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  was  pallor  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  proteftant  difl'enters.  Being  deftined  for  trade, 
he  was  placed  at  a  proper  age  with  a  wholefale  linen- 
draper  in  London  ;  and,  after  leaving  him,  he  went  in  the 
capacity  of  fadtor  to  Ireland  in  the  fervice  of  a  linen- 
merchant,  and  refided  fome  years  in  that  country.  On 
his  return,  he  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  an  Irifli 
gentleman  in  the  linen-trade  ;  but  commerce  did  not 
prove  more  propitious  to  him  than  it  has  ufually  done 
to  the  votaries  of  the  mufes,  of  whom  he  was  proba¬ 
bly  already  one  in  fecret;  and  the  partnerfhip  after  a 
time  was  difiblved.  Fie  now  quitted  bufinefs,  and  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  an  author;  and  his  firft 
publication  was  his  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  printed  in 
5744.  In  this  work  he  received  fome  alfiftance  from 
Henry  Brooke,  author  of  Gullavus  Vafa,  &c.  The  pro¬ 
duction  obtained  the  public  favour,  which  doubtlef's  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  literary  career.  Mr. 
(afterwards  lord)  Lyttleton  was  now  in  place,  and  was 
diftinguiflied  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of 
them.  Moore,  therefore,  in  1748,  appeared  as  the  de¬ 
fender  of  his  political  character,  and  his  panegyrift,  in  a 
poem  entitled,  “  The  trial  of  Selim  the  Perfian  for  high 
Crimes  and  Mifidemeanors ;”  iix  which,  under  the  nfafk 
of  irony,  lie  pays  him  many  elegant  compliments.  In 
the  fame  year,  his  firft  dramatic  piece,  the  comedy  of  the 
Foundling,  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  aided  by  the  act¬ 
ing  of  Garrick  and  the  other  principal  performers  of  the 
time.  Its  fuccefs  was  not  confiderable;  and  it  retains 


no  place  among  the  ftock-plays,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  entertainment.  In  1740  he  ventured  to  marry 
a  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  young  lady,  daughter  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  princefles.  Their 
reciprocal  attachment  had  already  been  made  known  to 
the  public  in  a  fprightly  fong,  written  by  Francklin  the 
tranftator  of  Sophocles  and  Lucian,  in  the  perfon  of  Mifs 
Hamilton,  and  ingenioufly  quibbling  upon  the  equi¬ 
voque  of  Mocn-eand  More.  (This  was  afterwards  printed  ' 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1749  p.  516.)  If  he  had  any  hopes 
of  political  promotion  from  the  patronage  of  Lyttleton, 
they  were  difappointed  ;  but  . the  kindnefs  of  Garrick, 
which  he  had  fecured  by  an  ode  to  him  on  his  marriage, 
and  a  tale  entitled,  Envy  and  Fortune,  addrefted  to  Mrs. 
Garrick,  was  of  fubftantial  advantage  to  him.  When, 
in  1754,  he  produced  his  comedy  of  Gil  Bias,  it  was 
forcibly  carried  through  nine  nights  at  Drury-lane, 
notwithftanding  a  violent  oppofition.  That  inimitable 
actor’s  powers  were  likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  in  favour 
of  his  friend’s  tragedy  of  the  Gamefter,  brought  on  the 
ftage  in  1755.  This  is  the  dramatic  performance  by 
which  Moore  is  moft  advantageoufly  known,  for  it  is  ftill 
occafionally  reprefented,  and  always  with  ftriking  pathetic 
eft'eft.  The  ftory,  being  in  common  life  is  thereby  ren¬ 
dered,  if  lefs  dignified,  more  impreflive ;  and  the  horror 
infpired  by  the  cataftrophe,  though  painful  to  the  feelings, 
is  l'alutary  in  enforcing  the  moral  lefl'on  intended  by  the 
writer. 

In  1758  he  made  a  commencement  of  a  periodical 
paper,  entitled  “The  ’Pvorld,”  which  is  among  the  few 
that  have  obtained  fuccefs  fince  thofe  of  Addifon  and 
Steele.  For  this  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  wits  of  the  age,  leveral  of  them  men  of  rank 
and  quality,  who  were  induced  through  regard  to  Moore 
to  become  his  coadjutors.  The  names  of  lord  Chefter- 
field,  Horace  Walpole,  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  fir 
David  Dalrymple,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  are  fufficient  to 
atteft  the  editor’s  refpeftable  chara&er  and  connexions, 
and  to  enfure  the  value  of  many  of  the  papers.  Thofe 
by  Moore  himfelf  are  lively  and  fenfible,  but  the  per¬ 
petual  ufe  of  his  favourite  irony  gives  them  an  unpleafing 
famenefs.  While  yet  engaged  in  this  publication,  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  February 
1757,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  had  publifhed,  in  1756, 
a  collection  of  his  works  by  fubfeription  in  a  quarto 
volume  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  deli¬ 
cately  complimenting  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham;  but  it 
was  his  fate  to  live  on  the  verge  of  that  indigence  which 
is  generally  the  lot  of  thofe  who  truft  to  their  pen  alone 
for  a  fubfiftence.  He  was,  however,  a  man  greatly  be¬ 
loved  in  fociety  for  the  amiable  fimplicity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  converfation.  He  left  a 
widow,  and  an  only  fon,  whole  education  and  fettling  in 
the  world  were  generoufly  undertaken  by  lord  Chefter- 
field.  As  a  poet,  Edward  Moore  is  chiefly  remembered 
by  his  Fables,  which  are  fprightly,  ingenious,  and  in- 
ftruftive.  They  happily  enforce  fome  of  the  points  of 
morality  which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  female  fex. 
His  other  verfes  are  chiefly  effufions  of  the  light  familiar 
kind,  and  fongs,  of  which  laft  leveral  were  let  to  mufic, 
and  became  popular  in  their  day.  Anderfon's  Brit.  Poets. 

MOORE  (John,  M.D.),  a  native  of  Scotland,  born 
in  1730  at  Stirling,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore, 
a  clergyman  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  who  was  in  high 
eftimation  among  his  people  for  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  difpofition.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  about  the  year  1735,  John,  then  but  five  years 
oid,  removed  with  his  mother  to  Glafgow,  of  which  city 
Ihe  was  a  native,  and  where  a  fmall  ertate  bequeathed  to 
her  by  her  father  was  fituated.  The  lady,  poflefting  great 
ftrength  of  mind,  was  enabled  to  fuperintend,  witli  pro¬ 
priety  and  efteCt,  the  education  of  her  fon  and  his  three 
fillers.  Being  herfelf  eminent  for  piety,  Hie  inftilled  the 
fame  principle  into  the  minds  of  her  offspring.  After 
the  neceflary  preparation  in  grammar-learning,  the  fub- 
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Jeft  of  this  article  was  matriculated  at  the  university  of 
Glafgow,  and  attended  its  various  clall’es.  As  he  was 
intended  for  the  profeflion  of -medicine,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gordon,  who  did  not  dildain  to 
unite  to  the  kindred  arts  of  furgery  and  pharmacy. 
After  he  had  obtained  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the 
praftice  of  medicine,  he  went  abroad  to  exercife  the  art 
in  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Low 
Countries.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  palled  fome 
time  in  London,  attending  the  leftures  of  his  country¬ 
man,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  obtaining  every  afiiftance  in  the 
way  of  his  profeflion  that  the  metropolis  could  afford. 
From  Londom  he  went  to  Paris  for  farther  improvement. 
Here  he  refided  about  two  years,  and  afted  as  furgeon 
to  the  houfehold  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  Britilli 
•ambaflador.  On  his  return,  he  again  attended  the  leftures 
of  Dr.  Hunter;  and  went  through  a  courfe  under  Dr. 
Smellie,  then  a  very  celebrated  accoucheur.  He  now 
fettled  at  Glafgow,  fil'd  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Gordon  ; 
and,  when  this  gentleman  quitted  the  general  praftice, 
Mr.  Moore  chofe  for  his  affociate  Mr.  Hamilton,  profefior 
of  anatomy.  In  1769  he  w'as  firfl:  introduced  to  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  by  attending  the  young 
duke,  then  labouring  under  a  confumptive  complaint, 
of  which  he  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  In 
3772  he  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  from  the  univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow ;  and  was  foon  after  engaged  by  the 
duchefs  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  accompany  her  fon 
on. the  continent.  They  fpent  five  years  together  in  this 
tour,  and  vifited  France,  Italy,  Swiflerland,  and  Germany. 
This  journey,  added  to  his  former  refidence  in  France 
and  Flanders,  gave  him  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
foreign  manners,  which  he  has  fo  happily  difplayed  in 
his  feveral  publications.  On  their  return  in  *778,  Dr. 
Moore  brought  his  family  from  Glafgow  to  London  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  publilhed  “  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,  Swiflerland,  and  Germany  ; 
with  Anecdotes  relating  to  fome  eminent  Charafters,” 
2  .vols.  8vo.  This  was  extremely  well  received  by  the 
public,  who  found  it  one  of  the  moll  entertaining  books 
of  travels  that  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  ;  replete  with 
amufing  and  charafteriftic  (ketches,  and  remarkably  free 
from  national  prejudice  or  fplenetic  cenfure.  Its  fuccefs 
induced  the  author  to  follow'  it,  in  1781,  with  two  more 
volumes,  entitled  “  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy,”  written  in  a  fimilar  drain  with  the  former,  and 
equally  entertaining.  Perhaps  in  this  latter  publication 
he  did  not  entirely  refid  the  fuccefsful  writer’s  common 
temptation  of  book-making ;  but  one  of  the  digreflions 
by  which  it  is  lengthened,  viz.  a  Diflertation  on  Pulmo¬ 
nary  Confumption,  was  probably  meant  to  introduce  him 
to  the  public  in  a  medical  capacity.  Of  both  thefe  lets 
of  Travels  feveral  editions  were  printed,  and  they  were 
tranflated  into  various  foreign  languages.  Not  willing 
to  fuffer  his  medical  charafter  to  fink  in  that  of  the 
author,  he  publiflied,  in  1786,  a  volume  of  “Medical 
Sketches,”  treating  rather  in  a  popular  than  a  fcientific 
manner  on  feveral  important  topics  relative  to  health 
and  difeafe,  not  without  an  intermixture  of  pleafant 
dories  and  humorous  farcalm.  But,  though  it  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  and  one  who  had  ftudied 
his  profeflion,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  praftice  in 
London  ever  extended  beyond  his  particular  acquaint¬ 
ance.  As  a  writer.  Dr.  Moore  appeared  in  a  new  cha¬ 
rafter  in  1789,  when  he  publiflied  a  novel  entitled  “Zeluco  ; 
Various  Views  of  Human  Nature;”  2  vols.  121110.  In  this 
work,  he  difplayed  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  force 
of  moral  painting,  which  rendered  it  much  (uperior  to  the 
ordinary  compoiitions  of  this  clafs,  and  at  once  placed 
him  high  among  the  writers  of  fiftitious  narratives.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  perfonages  and 
dialogues  introduced  in  his  travels  were  the  offspring  of 
invention,  though  employed  to  elucidate  real  national 
manners.  The  French  revolution  wras  the  topic  that 
next  employed  his  pen.  He  had  viewed  fome  of  its  eftefts 
'  Vol,  XV.  No.  io8z. 
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upon  the  fpot;  and  in  1793  he  publiflied  “  A  Journal 
during  a  Refidence  in  France,  from  the  Beginning  of  Au~ 
gull  to  the  Middle  of  December,  1792  :  to  which  is  added, 
an  Account  of  the  moil  remarkable  Events  that  happened 
at  Paris  from  that  Time  to  the  Death  of  the  late  King  of 
France;”  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this  work  he  follows  his  ufual 
method  of  anecdote  and  defcription  intermixed  w'ith  re¬ 
marks  ;  and  of  the  many  writers  on  this  interelling  fub- 
jeft,  he  may  rank  among  the  mod  impartial  and  Adeem¬ 
ing.  The  fame  charafter  was  merited  by  his  “  View  of 
the  Caufes  and  Progrefs  of  the  French  Revolution  ;” 

2  vols.  8vo.  1795.  The  rapid  changes  that  have  fince- 
occurred  in  France  and  the  reft  of  Europe  have,  however, 
thrown  thefe  works  out  of  circulation.  Recurring  to 
fiftion,  Dr.  Moore,  in  1796,  publiflied  his  “Edward; 
Various  Views  of  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and 
Manners,  chiefly  in  England;”  2  vols.  8vo.  This  chiefly 
confifts  of  converfation-pieces  and  detached  incidents,  in 
which  the  author’s  charafteriftic  dry  humour  difplays 
itfelf  with  fome  fuccefs,  but  upon  the  whole  becomes, 
rather  dale.  The  iaft  produft  of  his  fertile  pen  was 
“Mordaunt,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  being  Sketches  of  Life, 
Charafters,  and  Manners,  in  various  Countries  ;  includ¬ 
ing  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  Lady  of  Quality;”  1800. 
The  author  fpent  the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at 
Richmond,  where  he  died  in  180.3,  regretted  for  his 
focial  and  domeftic  virtues. 

Dr.  Moore  left  a  promifing  family  of  fons  ;  one  of  whom 
he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  advanced  to  a  high 
military  ftation,  and  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  (kill 
and  bravery.  This  was  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  was  killed  at  Corunna  in  Spain,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1809.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  188,  9. 

MOORE  BAY',  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  52.  38.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  W. 

MOORE’S  CREE'K,  a  river  of  the  American  dates 
in  North  Carolina,  which  runs  into  Black-river  fixteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Wilmington. 

MOO’RE  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  1 
twenty-two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Kingdom 

MOORE' AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  3 
twenty  miles  north- eaft  of  Bereilly. 

MOO'REFIELD,  or  Moorestown,  a  town  of  New 
Jerfey  :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Philadelphia. 

MOO'REFIELDS,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Potomack  :  feventy-five  miles  of  Winchefter,  and 
180  north- weft  of  Richmond, 

MOO'REN,  a  town  of  Bengal:  nine  miles  fouth  of 
Doefa. 

MOORGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  Chanda. 

MOORGULL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  :  twenty-one  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Cof- 
fimeotta. 

MOORHU',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of 
Doefa. 

MOO'RJA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra  :  130  miles 
eaft  ofSego. 

MOO'RING,/!  The  aft  of  confining  and  fecuringa  fliip 
in  a  particular  ftation,  by  chains  or  cables,  which  are 
either  faftened  to  the  adjacent  (ho  re,  or  to  anchors  in  the 
bottom. 

A  (hip  may  be  either  moored  by  the  head,  or  by  the 
head  and  (tern  ;  that  is  to  fay,  (lie  may  be  (ecu red  by- 
anchors  before  her,  without  any  behind  ;  or  (lie  may  have 
anchors  out,  both  before  and  behind  her;  or  her  cables 
may  be  attached  to  pods,  rings,  or  moorings,  which 
anlwer  the  lame  purpofe.  The  (ituation  of  the  anchors, 
in  a  road  or  bay,  is  ufually  oppofed  to  the  reigning  winds, 
or  thofe  which  are  moft  dangerous  ;  fo  that  the  (hip  rides 
therein  with  the  effort  t>f  both  her  cables.  Thus,  if  (he 
rides  in  a  bay,  or  road,  which  is  expoled  to  a  northerly 
wind  and  heavy  fea  from  the  fame  quarter,  the  anchors 
pafling  front  the  oppofite  bqws  ought  to  lie  eaft  and  weft 
9  G  from 
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from  each  other :  hence  both  the  cables  will  retain  the 
ihip  in  her  Ration  with  equal  effort  again  ft  the  aftion  of 
the  wind  and  lea. 

MOO'RINGS,  J'.  In  fea-Ianguage,  are  ufually  an  alTem- 
blage  of  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  haven,  to  ride  the  Ihipping  contained 
therein.  The  anchors  employed  on  this  occafion  have 
rarely  more  than  one  fluke,  which  is  funk,  in  the  water 
near  low-water  mark.  Two  anchors,  being  fixed  in  this 
manner  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  are  furnifhed 
with  a  chain  extending  acrofs  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
the  middle  of  the  chain  is  a  large  fquare  link,  whole 
lower  end  terminates  in  a  fwivel,  which  turns  round  in 
the  chain  as  about  an  axis,  whenever  the  Ihip  veers  about 
with  the  change  of  the  tide.  To  this  fwivel-link  are 
attached  the  bridles,  which  are  Ihort  pieces  of  cable,  well 
ferved,  whole  upper  ends  are  drawn  into  the  Ihip  at  the 
mooring-ports,  and  afterwards  fattened  to  the  malts  or 
cable-bolts.  A  great  number  of  moorings  of  this  fort 
are  fixed  in  the  harbours  adjacent  to  the  king’s  dock¬ 
yards,  as  Deptford,  Chatham,  Portlmouth,  Plymouth,  &c. 

MOOTING  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftoplier:  two  miles  louth-eall  of 
Bafleterre. 

MOO'RISH,  adj.  Fenny;  marih.y;  watery. — In  the 
great  level  near  Thorny,  leveral  oaks  and  firs  have  lain 
there  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  frelh  and  fait 
waters,  and  moorijh  earth  exaggerated  upon  them.  Hale. 
No,  Caefar ;  they  be  pathlefs  moorijh  minds. 

That,  being  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  fink 

Beneath  the  Heps  of  any  villainy.  B.  Jonfon's  Poelafter. 

Along  the  moorijh  fens 

(Sighs  the  fad  genius  of  the  coming  ftorm.  Thomfon. 
Belonging  to  the  Moors;  denoting  Moors. — The  weight 
of  Moorijh  wealth.  Congreve. — Some  tournament  in  the 
times  of  Moorijh  chivalry.  Swinburne. 

MOORKY'A,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gangpour:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Gangpour. 

MOO'RLEY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  circar 
of  Jeflore:  fifty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Calcutta,  and 
feventy-four  fouth-weft  of  Dacca.  Lat.  23.  io.  N.  Ion. 
90.  21 .  E. 

MOORPUN'KAY,  f.  A  c  u  rl  o  lift  y  -  conft  r  u  ft  e  d  boat, 
ufed  in  Bengal.  Thefe  boats  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
fometimes  extending  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  breadth ;  they 
are  always  paddled,  fometimes  by  forty  men,  and  are 
fteered  by  a  large  paddle  from  the  ftern,  which  riles  either 
in  the  ftiape  of  a  peacock,  a  fnake,  or  fome  other  animal; 
the  paddlers  are  direfted  by  a  man  who  ftands  up,  and 
fometimes  makes  ule  of  a  branch  of  a  plant  to  regulate 
their  motions,  ufing  much  gefticulation,  and  telling  a 
ftory  to  excite  either  laughter  or  exertion.  In  one  part 
of  the  ftern  is  a  canopy  fupported  by  pillars,  in  which  are 
feated  the  owner  and  his  friends,  who  partake  of  the  re- 
freftiing  breezes  of  the  evening.  Thefe  boats  are  very 
expensive,  owing  to  the  beautiful  decorations  of  painted 
and  gilt  ornaments,  which  are  highly  varniflied,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  confiderable  degree  of  tafte. 

MOORSHEDAB  AD',  a  city  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bengal, 
fituated  on  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here 
very  low  in  the  dry  feafon,  about  twelve  miles  from  it, 
and  about  120  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Bengal  provinces,  until  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Britifh  power;  ar.d  -even  long  after,  it  was  the  feat  of  the 
colleftor-general  of  the  revenues ;  being  a  more  centrical 
fituation  than  Calcutta.  This  city  was  founded  by  Jaffier 
Khan,  then  called  Minjkcd  Culi,  who  removed  the  feat 
of  government  thither  from  Dacca,  and  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  new  metropolis.  It  is  very  large,  but  ill 
built ;  and  its  plan  is  fo  very  irregular,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  it  Hands. 
It  is  a  modem  city,  and  does  not  contain  any  magnificent 
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buildings,  either  public  or  private;  nor  was  it  ever  for¬ 
tified,  except  by  an  occafional  rampart  thrown  up  round 
it,  on  the  intrufions  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  1742.  It.  is 
now  decaying,  efpecially  fince  the  removal  of  the  board 
of  revenue  to  Calcutta,  in  1771.  Lat.  24.  11.  N.  Ion.  88. 
26.  E. 

MO.ORSOO'N,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Orifla:  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Boad. 

MOORU'DE,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Dowlatabad  s 
ten  miles  weft  of  Carmulla. 

MOO'RY ,adj.  Marftiy;  fenny;  watery.-—  In  Eflex  mmry 
land  is  thought  the  1110ft  proper.  Mortimer. 

The  dull  the  fields  and  paftures  covers, 

As  when  thick  mills  arife  from  moor y  vales.  Fairfax.  . 

MOORZAN',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra  :  feventy-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Sego. 

MOORZE'ELE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Courtray.  The  place  contains  3650,  and  the  canton. 
1 3,1 14,  inhabitants. 

MOOSE,  f.  The  large  American  deer;  the  biggeft  of 
the  fpecies  of  deer.  See  Corvus  alces. — Are  you  llill  of 
opinion  that  the  American  mooje  and  European  elk  are 
the  fame  creature  ?  White's  Selborne. 

MOOSE-HEAD  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Maflachufetts,  in 
the  north-eaft;  part  of  the  province  of  Maine.- 

MOOSE  HIL'LOCK,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  New 
Hampfhire,  whofe  funimits  are  generally  covered  with 
Blow. 

MOOSE  I'SLAND,  afmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Maine, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Schoodiack. 

MOOSE  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  52. 
40.  N.  Ion.  93.  o.  W. 

MOOSE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
James’s  Bay,  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  lat.  51.  16.  N.  Ion.  80. 
56.  W.  There  is  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

MOOSE  RIV'ER,  a  Ihort  ftream  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampfhire,  running  north-eallerly  from  the  White 
Mountains  into  Amarifcoggin-river. 

MOOSERA'I,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Bahar:  five 
miles  north-well  of  Bahar. 

MOOSHE'DA,  a  fmall  circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Dinagepour,  on  the  eaft  by  Janguirpour,  on 
the  fouth  by  Bettooria,  and  on  the  well  by  Pooftole. 

MOOSS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  five  miles  north-well  of  Hof 

MOO'SSEE,  or  Moosseedoo',  a  town  of  Africa,  and 
capital  of  Gotto  :  310  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tombuftoo. 
Lat.  15.8.  N.  Ion.  0.16.  E. 

MOOT,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud:  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kooch. 

MOOT,  a  town  of  Nubia:  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Chiggae. 

To  MOOT,  v.  a.  [from  mot,  ^eraot,  Sax.  meeting,  to¬ 
gether;  or  perhaps,  as  it  is  a  law-term,  from  mot,  Fr. 
Dr.  Johvfon. — It  is  certainly  from  the  Sax.  moT,  gemot, 
a  meeting  together ;  motian,  to  treat  of,  as  well  as  to 
meet  together;  the  Gothic  nations,  as  Dr.  Jamiefon  ob- 
ferves,  being  accuftomed  to  meet  for  the  purpofe  of  dij- 
cufmg  public  concerns.  CgwcI,  in  his  Law  Diftionary, 
gives  the  Saxon  etymon,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the 
needlels  French.  Toddi]  To  plead  a  mock  caufe;  to  Hate 
a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exercife,  as  was  commonly  done 
in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. — I  meane  the 
pleading  ufed  in  courte  and  chancery  called  motes,  where 
fyrft  a  cafe  is  appointed  to  be  mated  by  certein  young 
men,  conteining  fome  doubtful  controverfle.  SirT.  Elyot's 
Gov. — A  bad  habit  to  moot  cafes  on  the  fuppofed  ruin  of 
the  conftitution.  Burke  on  the  Dijcontcnts  in  1770. — See 
Mooting. 

To  MOOT,  v.n.  To  argue  or  plead  upon  a  fuppofed 
caule  in  law. — There  is  a  difference  between  tnoothig 
and  pleading;  between  fencing  and  fighting.  B.  Jonfon's. 
Difcoveries. 

3  MOOT,, 
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MOOT,  /  Cafe  to  be  difputed;  point  to  be  argued. — ■ 
Orators  have  their  declamations ;  lawyers  have  their  moots. 
Bacon. 

MOOT-CA'SE,  or  Moot-Point,  /  A  point  or  cafe 
unfettled  and  difputable,  fuch  as  may  properly  afford  a 
topic  of  difputation : 

In  this  moot-cafe  your  judgment  to  refufe, 

Is  prefent  death.  Drydcn's  Juvenal. 

Would  you  not  think  him  crack’d,  who  would  require 
another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot-point,  who  un- 
derftands  nothing  of  our  law's  1  Locke  on  Education.— -Let 
us  drop  our  pretences ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a  moot  point, 
whether  I  am  more  likely  to  make  a  mailer  Bull,  or  you 
a  mailer  Strutt.  Aibutlinot' s  Hift.  of  John  Bull. — A  cafe 
fit  for  exerciling  young  lludents  in  law. — Such  as,  from 
their  learning  and  Handing,  were  called  by  the  benchers 
to  argue  moot-cafes,  were  fometimes  called  utter  barrifters ; 
the  reft  who,  for  w'ant  of  experience,  &c.  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  were  by  fome  called  inner  barrifters.  Chambers. 

MOOT-HA'LL,  or  Moot-house, /.  [motr-hup”,  moB- 
heal,  Sax.]  Council-chamber;  hall  of  judgment ;  town- 
hall.  See  Mote.  Yet  ufed  in  the  north  of  England. — 
He  commaundide  him  to  be  kept  in  the  moot-halle  of 
Eroude.  Wicliffc,  Adts  xxiii. — A  place  for  difputation. — 
The  place  where  the  moot-cafes  were  argued  w'as  an¬ 
ciently  called  a  moot-hall.  Chambers. 

MOOT-HILL'S,  /  Hills  of  meeting,  on  which  our 
JBritilh  anceftors  held  their  great  courts.  Many  of  thefe 
ftill  exiil  not  only  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  but  alfo  in 
the  Netherlands.  They  commonly  conlill  of  a  central 
eminence,  on  which  fat  the  judge  and  lvis  affiftants  ;  be¬ 
neath  was  an  elevated  platform  for  the  parties,  their 
friends,  and  “  compurgators,”  who  fometimes  amounted 
to  a  hundred  or  more;  and  this  platform  was  furrounded 
with  a  trench  to  fecure  it  from  the  accefs  of  the  mere 
fpeftators. 

MOOT-MAN,  f.  One  of  thofe  who  ufed  to  argue  the 
reader’s  cafes,  called  moot-cales,  in  the  inns  of  court. — 
In  the  inns  of  court  there  was  a  bailiff  or  furveyor  of  the 
moots,  yearly  chofen  by  the  bench  to  appoint  the  moot- 
men  for  the  inns  of  chancery,  and  to  keep  account  of 
performance  of  exercifes,  both  there  and  in  the  houfe. 
Out  of  thefe  moot-men  were  chofen  readers  for  the  inns 
of  chancery ;  where,  in  term-time,  and  in  vacations, 
they  argued  cafes  in  the  prefence  of  attornies  and  clerks. 
Chambers. 

MOOTACHIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Terriore. 

MOOTAGA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

MOOTAGON'GA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Gonga,  or  Baingonga,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Bun- 
dowrah,  in  Berar. 

MOOTAGOO'D,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
five  miles  weft-north-weft:  of  Combamet. 

MOOTAL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapas  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Gandicotta. 

MOOTAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia  :  ten  miles  fouth -weft  of  Huftingabad. 

MOOTAPAD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura: 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Nattam. 

MOOTAPIL'LY,  or  Medipil'li,  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Guntoor,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  feventy-five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Mafulipatam,  and  150  north  of  Madras.  Lat.  15.  35.  N. 
Ion.  80. 10.  E. 

MOOTEAPOL'LAM.  See  Mutuapollam, 

MOO'TED,  adj.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Ainfworth. 

MOO'TER,  f.  A  difputer  of  moot  points. 

Mooter,  in  the  dock-yards,  the  perfon  who  forms 
and  fmooths  the  tree-nails  for  ufe.  Chambers. 

MOO'TING,  ft  The  chief  exercife  formerly  performed 
3>y  lludents  in  the  inns  of  court ,  being  the  argument  of 
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cafes,  which  young  utter  barrifters  praftifed  at  appointed 
times,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  clients’  caules. — By  that  he  hath  heard  one 
mooting,  and  feen  two  plays,  he  [an  inns-of-court  man] 
thinks  as  bafely  of  the  univerfity  as  a  young  fophiller 
doth  of  the  grammar-fchool.  Overbury. 

Mooting,  the  making  a  tree-nail  exadtly  cylindrical 
to  a  given  fize,  called  the  moot. 

MOO'TINGY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor:  eighteen  miles  eaft:  of  Guntoor. 

MOP,  /  [moppa,  W elfh ;  mappa,  Lat.]  Pieces  of  cloth, 
or  locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  with  which 
floors  are  cleaned : 

Such  is  that  fprinkling  which  fome  carelefs  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  fo  clean. 

You  fly,  invoke  the  gods  ;  then  turning,  flop 
To  rail ;  flie  finging  ftill  whirls  on  her  mop.  Swift. 

Mop,  in  fome  counties  in  England,  is  the  term  for 
what  is  called  th eftatute  in  other  places  ;  being  the  time 
that  young  perfons,  who  intend  themfelves  for  fervants, 
meet  at  fome  certain  place,  in  order  to  be  hired  into  fer- 
vice.  Chambers. 

To  MOP,  v.  a.  To  rub  with  a  mop. 

MOP,  f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  mock.  Jo/mfon. — 
Mock  and  mop  were  certainly  ufed  indifferently.  Spenfer 
has  both  mock  and  mow,  and  mop  and  mow.  Nor  is  he 
Angular  in  the  feeming  variation.  See  the  edit,  of  Spenfera 
1805,  vol.  vii.  p.  30.  But  the  Su.  Goth,  mopa,  illudere, 
deludere,  may  poflibly  have  given  rife  to  our  word.  Todd .] 
A  wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  contempt: 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 

Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.  Shake Jpeare' s  Tempeft . 

To  MOP,  v.  71.  [from  mock,  or  from  the  Su.  Goth,  mopa, 
illudere.]  To  make  wry  mouths,  or  grin,  in  contempt.- — 
Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once;  of  lull,  as 
Obbidicut;  Hobbididen,  prince  of  dumbnefs;  Mahu,  of 
Healing;  Mohu,  of  murder;  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of 
mopping  and  mowing,  who  fince  pofl'effes  chamber-maids. 
Shakefpeare. — Marke  but  his  countenance ;  fee  how  he 
mops  and  how  he  mowes,  and  how  he  drains  his  looks. 
Hick's  Faults  and  Nothing  but  Faults,  160 6. — An  al's  fell 
a  mopping  and  braying  at  a  lion.  L'EJlrange. 

MOTAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
forty  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Ongole. 

To  MOPE,  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  be  ftu- 
pid  ;  to  drowle  ;  to  be  in  a  conilant  day-dream  ;  to  be 
fpiritlefs,  unaftive,  and  inattentive ;  to  be  ftupid  and 
delirious. — What  a  wretched  and  peevifli  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain’d  followers. 
Shakefpeare. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  fight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  fmelling  fans  all, 

Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenl'e, 

Could  not  fo  mope.  Shakefpeare' s  Hamlet. 

To  MOPE,  v.  a.  To  make  fpiritlefs  ;  to  deprive  of  na¬ 
tural  powers. — It  is  doubtlefs  a  great  difgrace  to  our  re¬ 
ligion  to  imagine,  as  too  many  iuperftitious  Chriftians 
do,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs,  and  a 
fevere  exactor  of  peniive  looks  and  folemn  faces;  that 
men  are  never  ferious  enough  till  the)'-  are  moped  into 
ftatues,  and  cloiftered  from  all  fociety  but  that  of  their 
own  melancholy  thoughts.  Scott’s  Chriftian  Life. 

MOPE,  /  One  who  is  moped ;  a  fpiritlefs  and  inatten¬ 
tive  perfon. — They  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or 
gulling,  a  mope  or  a  noddy;  and  all  to  make  themfelves 
merry.  Bu7'to7i's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

MO'PE-EYED,  adj.  [pvu^,  Gr.]  Short-fighted  ;  pur¬ 
blind.  See  Myopy. — He  pitieth  his  fimplicity,  and  re¬ 
turned!  him  for  anfwer,  that,  if  he  be  not  7nop-eyed,  he 
may  find  the  proceflion  of  the  divine  perlons  in  his  creed. 
Bp.  Bramkall' $  ScJdJhi  Guarded. 

MOPE'HA.  See  HowE’s  Island,  vol.x.  p.436. 

MOPEN'DA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Anziko. 

MO'PINGj 
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MO'PING,  adj.  Dull ;  fpiritlefs  : 

Inteftine  ftone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs, 

Demoniack  phrenfy,  moping  melancholy, 

And  moon-ftruck  madnefs.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

MOPINO'T  (Simon),  a  learned  French  BenediCfine 
monk,  was  born  at  Rheims  in  the  year  1685.  After 
having  been  inftruCted  in  grammar-learning  at  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Faron  de  Meaux,  where  he  took  the  vows 
in  1703.  He  went  through  his  courfes  of  philofophy 
and  divinity  at  St.  Dennis,  and  fecured  the  efteem  of 
his  fuperiors  by  his  literary  improvement,  as  well  as 
by  his  piety  and  regularity.  He  taught  the  dallies  and 
rhetoric  for  fome  years  at  Point-le-Foi,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Blois,  with  great  fuccefs.  He  alfo  occafionally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher.  About  the  year  1715,  his  fuperiors  called  him 
J:o  Paris,  where  he  was  alfociated  with  father  Peter 
Couftant  in  preparing  his  laborious  collection  of  “  the 
Letters  of  the  Popes.”  The  firll  volume  of  this  work- 
was  publilhed  in  1721,  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  and  pre¬ 
face  by  father  Mopinot,  which  do  him  honour  as  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer  and  judicious  critic.  The  preface,  however, 
excited  difpleafure  at  Rome,  where  it  was  maintained 
that  he  had  not  done  jultice  to  the  pretenlions  of  fome  of 
the  fovereign  pontiffs  ;  but  he  ably  vindicated  himfelf 
againft  this  charge,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  his  order,  which  was  printed  in  quarto.  Upon 
the  death  of  Couftant,  in  1721,  the  whole  care  of  conti¬ 
nuing  this  collection  devolved  upon  our  author ;  and  he 
feduioufly  devoted  to  it  all  the  time  which  his  religious 
duties  permitted.  He  was  prepared  to  print  a  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  when  he  w'as  attacked  by  a  violent  dyfentery,  of 
which  he  died  in  1734,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  Father  Mopinot  w'rote  in  Latin  with  all  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  the  belt  authors  ;  and  he  had  conliderable 
pretenfions  to  poetic  genius.  In  different  monafteries  of 
his  order,  Hymns  of  his  compolition  were  chanted,  which 
good  judges  prefer  to  thofe  of  M.  Santeuil  de  St.  ViCtor, 
for  genuine  devotional  fentiment  and  fpirit,  while  they 
.are  inferior  to  the  latter  in  point  of  energy  and  livelinefs 
of  imagery.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  dedicatory 
epiltle  prefixed  to  the  Thefaurus  Anecdotum,  of  fathers 
Martenne  and  Durand ;  and  a  Funeral  Eulogium,  in 
Latin,  on  M.  Proufteau,  profeflor  of  law  in  the  univerfity 
.®f  Orleans.  Nonv.  Did.  IJiJl. 

MO'PISH,  adj.  Spiritlefs ;  inattentive;  dejeCted. — They 
generally  fit  down  under  crofles  and  afflictions,  are  ex- 
pofea  to  contempt  and  lhame,  traduced  as  a  fort  of  mopijh 
.and  unfociable  creatures.  Killingbeclt's  Sermons. 

MO'PISHNESS,  J'.  DejeCtion;  inactivity. — The  re¬ 
ceives  of  the  cloyfter;  the  feats  of  mopijhnefs,  fuperllition, 
and  bigotry.  Coventry's  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  2. — He  became 
very  melancholy,  and  at  length  feilintoa  kind  of  mopijh- 
nejs  or  fatuity.  Hijl ■  It.  S.  iv.  501. 

MOP'PET,  or  Mopsey,  J\  [perhaps  from  mop.']  A 
puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a  mop  is  made  ;  a  fondling  name 
for  a  girl : 

Our  fovereign  lady :  made  for  a  queen  ? 

With  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  iceptre  in  t’other  ? 

A  very  pretty  moppet.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Friar. 

MOPSO'PIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from  Mopfus 
one  of  its  kings  ;  and  from  thence  the  epithet  of MdpJ'opius 
is  often  applied  to  an  Athenian. 

MOP'SUS,  a  celebrated  prophet,  fon  of  Manto  and 
Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  confulted  by 
Amphimachus,  king  of  Colophon,  who  wilhed  to  know 
what  fuccefs  would  attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  greateft  calamities  ; 
but  Calclias,  wlio  had  been  a  foothlayer  of  the  Greeks 
.during  the  Trojan  war,  promifed  the  greateft  fiuccefles. 
Amphimachus  followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the 
prediction  of  Mopfus  was  fully  verified.  This  had  fuch 


an  effeCl  upon  Calchas,  that  he  died  foon  after.  But  the 
death  of  Calchas  is  attributed  by  fome  to  another  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  fame  nature.  The  two  foothfayers,  jea¬ 
lous  of  each  other’s  fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  lkill 
in  divination.  Calchas  firft  alked  his  antagonift  how 
many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore.  Tenthouland  ex¬ 
cept  one  replied  Mopfus ;  and  one  tingle  veflel  can  con¬ 
tain  them  all.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  conjec¬ 
tures  were  true.  Mopfus,  now,  to  try  his  adverfary,  alked 
him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  Low  would 
bring  forth.  Calchas  confeffed  his  ignorance;  and  Mop¬ 
fus  immediately  find,  that  the  fow  would  bring  forth  on 
the  morrow  ten  young  ones,  of  which  only  one  fliould  be 
a  male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  Ihould  all  be  known 
by  their  white  ftreaks.  The  morrow  proved  the  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Calchas  died  by  excefs  of  the  grief 
which  his  defeat  produced.  Mopfus  after  death  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  ;  and  had  an  oracle  at  Malia,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  true  and  decifive  anfwers  which  it  gave. 

MOP'SUS,  a  fon  of  Ampyx  and  Chioris,  born  at  Ti- 
tarelfa  in  Theflaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and  foothfiiyer 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his  return  from  Colchis 
by  the  bite  of  a  lerpent  in  Libya.  Jafon  ereCted  him  a 
monument  on  fhe  fea-fiiore,  where  afterwards  the  Afri¬ 
cans  built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  fon  of  Manto,  as  their 
profefflons  and  their  names  were  alike. 

MO'PUS,  J'.  [a  cant  word,  from  mope.]  A  drone ;  a 
dreamer : 

I’m  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes 

But  a  rabble  of  tenants.  Swift. 

MOQUEG'NA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Are- 
quipa:  feventy  miles  louth  of  Arequipa.  Lat.  17.20.  N. 
Ion.  70.  56.  W. 

MOQUILE'A,  f.  [apparently  a  barbarous  name,  of 
which  no  explanation  is  given.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  icofandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  po- 
maceae,  Linn,  (rofacese,  JnJJ'.)  Generic  characters — Calyx ; 
perianthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate,  internally 
villous,  with  five  roundiih,  acute,  marginal,  fegments. 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  roundiih,  inferted  between  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx.  Stamina  1  filaments  numerous  (about 
40),  inferted  into  the  calyx,  capillary,  longer  than  the 
corolla  ;  antherre  roundifii,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  ger- 
men  roundiih,  hairy,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  ftyle 
lateral,  from  the  bale  of  the  germen,  afeending,  as  long  as 
the  ftamens,  hairy  in  its  lower  half;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peri- 
carpium  and  feeds  :  unknown. — Ejfential  Char  after.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-cleft,  inferior;  petals  five;  ftyle  from  the  bafe  of 
the  germen. 

Moquilea  Guianenfis,  the  only  fpecies  :  a  tree,  found 
by  Aublet  in  the  fortrefs  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  May. 
The  trunk  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  thick 
reddilh  bark.  The  wood  is  v.Thite,  not  compaCl.  Leaves 
alternate,  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
broad,  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  lmooth,  and  fhining, 
with  one  rib  and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins.  Flowers  white, 
in  axillary  and  terminal  clufters,  whofe  ftalks  are  triangu¬ 
lar.  Aublet  law  nothing  of  the  fruit ;  nor  is  mention 
made  of  any  particular  ufes  or  qualities  of  this  tree. 
Aublet ,  Guian.  521.  t.  208. 

MO'QUIS,  or  Mooui'nos,  a  favage  tribe,  who  inhabit 
the  centre  of  the  mother-chain  of  mountains,  in  the  part 
of  America  bordering  on  New  Mexico.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  converted  by  the  Francifcans  ;  but  they  have  fince 
killed  all  the  miflionaries,  and  abjured  the  Chriftian  faith. 

MOR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Loheia, 

MOR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  : 
thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Hagiaz. 

MOR,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  gulf  of  Lymfiord  : 
fixteen  miles  long,  and  fix  wide.  It  contains  a  town  and 
feveral  villages. 
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MO'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo  :  twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Evora. 

MO'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  fixteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Toledo. 

MO'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
on  the  Ebro  :  eighteen  miles  north  ot  Tortofa. 

MO'RA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Dale- 
carlia:  fifty- five  miles  north-weft  of  Falun. 

MORABAD',  a  town  of  Iiindooftan,  in  Agimere  :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Roopnagur. 

MOR'ABEL,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Trincomalee. 

MOR'ABIN  (James),  a  man  of  letters,  fecretary  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  in  Paris,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  La  Fleche,  and  died  in  1762.  He  publiflied,  1.  A 
Tranflation  of^  Cicero’s  Treatife  on  Laws,  and  of  the 
Dialogue  on  Orators  attributed  to  Tacitus,  1722.  2. 

Hiftoire de  l’Exil  de  Ciceron;  an  efteemed  work,  whichhas 
been  tranflated  in  Englifh.  3.  Hiftoire  de  Ciceron,  2  vols. 
4to.  1745  5  this  work  appeared  nearly  at  the  fame  time 
with  that  of  Middleton  on  the  fame  fubjeft,and  (hared  with 
it  in  reputation.  4.  Nomenclator  Ciceronianus,  1757.  5. 
ATranflation  of  Boetius  de  Confolatione,  1753.  Gen.Biog-. 

MORA'CA,  a  river  of  Albania,  which  runs  into  the 
lake  of  Scutari  ten  miles  north  of  Antivari. 

MO'RAD  DAG'HI,  a  mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Kiutaja. 

MO'RAD  SIA'I,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  rifes  twenty  miles  eaft  from  Diadin,  and  joins  the 
other  branch  forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Arzingan. 

MORADGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Azimgur. 

MORADGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allaha¬ 
bad  :  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Allahabad. 

MOR-T.'A,  /.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Miller  in  honour  of 
Robert  More,  efq.  of  Shrewfbury.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  triandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
enfatte,  (hides,  Jeff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  fpathes 
two-valved.  Corolla  :  fix-petalled  ;  three  inner  parts 
fpreading  ;  the  reft  as  in  Iris.  Stamina  :  filaments  three, 
fhort;  antherae  oblong.  Piltillum  :  germ  inferior  ;  ftyle 
fimple  ;  ftigmas  three,  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  three- 
cornered,  three-grooved,  three-celled.  Seeds  :  very  many, 
round.  —  EJfential  C'/iaraScr.  Corolla  fix-petalled,  the 
three  inner  parts  fpreading,  narrower  ;  ftigma  trifid. 

The  corolla  is  faid  to  be  fix-petalled  in  the  generic  de- 
feription  given  above  ;  it  is  however  rather  one-petalled 
and  fix-parted,  as  in  Iris,  at  leaft  in  molt  of  the  fpecies  ; 
but  the  conneftion  at  the  bafe  is  fo  flight,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  in  fome  cafes  whether  we  lliould  confi- 
der  the  corolla  as  one-petalled  or  fix-petalled.  It  is  the 
latter  in  fpecies  4,  12,  16,  17  :  in  the  reft  it  is  fubmono- 
petalous,  or  fubhexapetalous.  In  the  generic  character  it 
is  faid  that  there  are  three  ftigmas,  or  that  the  ftigma  is 
trifid.  The  number  three  is  certainly  predominant ;  but 
the  ftigma  is  fimple  in  2  and  1 1  ;  many-parted  in  1  and 
15;  fexfid  in  9;  in  the  reft  bifid.  Species  5  has  three 
llyles.  The  corolla  is  black  and  white  in  1  ;  white  in  2, 

4,  12,  15,  16  ;  blue  in  3,  10,  11,  13,  145  and  yellow  in 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  flow'er  of  Morsea  differs  from 
that  of  Iris  in  having  all  the  fix  petals  equally  fpreading. 
This  being  the  chief  difference,  Gaertner  is- of  opinion 
that  Morsea  is  too  artificial  a  genus,  and  might  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  mixed  partly  with  Iris  and  partly  with  Ixia. 
Morsea,  according  to  Willdenow  differs  from  Sifyrinchium 
as  Ixia  does  from  Galaxia,  in  having  the  ftamens  not  mo- 
nadelphous.  For  this  reafon  he  refers  Moraea  ixioides  and 
collina  of  Thunberg,  and  ferrariola  of  Jacquin  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  Sifyrinchium.  But  feveral  of  thele  genera  border  fo 
clofe  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  fometimes  not  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  them  fome  fpecies  belong  to.  The  Sify- 
rinchia  certainly  have  the  fame  habit  and  flow'ers  with  the 
Morseas.  There  are  feventeen  fpecies  in  two  divifions. 
Vol.  XV.  No.  1081. 


I.  Scape  ancipital. 

1.  Morsea  melaleuca,  or  dark-flow'ered  morsea:  fcape 
ancipital ;  leaves  fubfalcate ;  flower  fubfolitary.  Petals 
alternate,  the  three  outer  white,  the  three  inner  fmaller 
and  black.  Stigma  many-parted.  Native  of  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope. 

2.  Moraea  fpiralis,  or  fpiral-flowered  morsea  :  fcape  com- 
preffed,  jointed  ;  leaves  ereCl ;  flowers  alternate,  moftly 
direded  one  way.  Corolla  equal,  greenifli-white  on  the 
outfide,  white  within,  rolled  fpirally  during  the  night. 
Native  of  the  Cape. 

3.  Morsea  pufilla,  or  dwarf  moraea  :  fcape  ancipital  ; 
leaves  diftich  ;  flower  fubfolitary.  Scape  fimple,  erect, 
one  or  two  flowered  ;  corolla  blue,  becoming  fpiral  when 
it  is  paft.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

4.  Morsea  Magellanica,  or  Magellanic  moraea:  ftem  an¬ 
cipital,  leafy  ;  leaves  diftich,  fickle-ihaped  ;  flower  termi¬ 
nating,  folitary.  This  plant  is  only  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  high,  covered  with  ftriated  fheathing  leaves. 
Peduncle  very  fhort,  one-flowered  ;  corolla  white.  This 
has  been  placed  in  the  genus  Ixia  by  Forfter,  Galaxia  by 
Cavanilles,  and  Tapeinia  by  Juflieu;  but  Willdenow  has 
made  it  a  Morsea  on  account  of  the  corolla  being  fix-pe¬ 
talled.  Native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

5.  Moraea  gladiata,  or  fvvord-leaved  moraea  :  fcape  and 
leaves  comprefled  ;  fpike  lateral,  folitary  ;  involucre  only 
half  the  length  of  it.  Culms  naked,  long,  fmooth,  and 
even.  Leaves  narrow-enfiform,  very  long,  fmooth,  and 
even,  very  finely  ftriated.  Corolla  yellow,  with  the  outer 
petals  red  on  the  outfide.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

6.  Moraea  aphylla,  or  leaflefs  moraea  :  fcape  and  leaves 
comprefled  ;  fpike  lateral,  folitary  ;  involucre  many  times 
fhorter.  Tliis  fpecies  is  lingular  in  being  entirely  leaflefs, 
and  having  the  flowers  lateral,  as  in  Juncus.  Native  of 
the  Cape. 

7.  Moraea  filiformis,  or  filiform  moraea :  fcape  and 
leaves  comprefled,  fubfiliform  ;  flower  folitary,  terminat¬ 
ing.  The  flowers  with  their  fpathes  referable  thole  of 
Dianthus.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

II.  Scape  round. 

8.  Moraea  fpathacea,  or  (heathy  morsea:  fcape  and 
leaves  round,  hanging  down ;  fpikes  lateral,  aggregate. 
Leaves  and  ftems  filiform,  the  tougheft  and  fmootheft  of 
all  the  fpecies.  Scape  terminating  in  a  two-leaved  fpathe, 
with  a  head  of  flowers  fenced  by  fmaller  awl-fhaped 
fpathes  ;  corolla  yellow.  Linnaeus  formed  the  character 
of  Bobartia  from  an  imperfeft  fpecimen  of  this  plant,  as 
Schumacher  has  clearly  fliown.  It  grows  very  abundant¬ 
ly  on  the  hills  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Moraea  flexuofa,  or  reflefted  morsea :  fcape  round, 
jointed;  leaf  1‘eflex,  fomewhat  waved,  nerved.  Scape 
ftriated,  upright,  fmooth,  a  foot  high  and  more.  Leaf  one 
(feldom  two)  at  the  root,  linear,  ftriated,  fhorter  than  the 
fcape  ;  branch-leaves  fimilar.  Flowers  alternate  on  the 
flexuofe  rachis  of  the  fcape  ;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
nearly  equal,  ovate,  yellow  above,  three  alternate  ones 
greenifn  underneath.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

10.  Morsea  polyanthos,  or  many-flowered  morsea: 
fcape  round;  leaves  flexuofe-ereft ;  alternate  fegments 
of  the  corolla  fmaller.  Scape  jointed,  panicled,  upright, 
a  foot  high.  Leaf  next  the  root  linear,  ftriated;  upright, 
curved,  longer  than  the  fcape  :  branch-leaves  fimilar. 
Flowers  one,  two,  or  three;  corolla  blue,  almoft  regular: 
fegments  ovate,  blunt,  fpreading ;  three  alternate  a  little 
fhorter  and  narrower,  with  a  yellow  line  below,  green  on 
the  outfide.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

11.  Morsea  caerulea,  or  blue-flowered  morsea:  fcape 
round ;  leaves  diftich  ;  heads  of  flowers  alternate  ;  fpathes 
membranaceous,  entire.  Scape  fimple,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
upright,  two  feet  high.  Root-leaves  very  many,  diftich, 
linear,  ftriated,  fmooth,  upright,  fhorter  than  the  fcape. 
Flowers  lateral,  alternate,  lpike-headed,  very  many ;  co¬ 
rolla  blue;  antherae  yellow',  almoft  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  Native  of  the  Cape.  This  has  been  already- 
mentioned,  but  not  deferibed,  under  Gladiolus. 

9  II  xz..  Morasa 
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12.  Morasa  plicata,  or  plaited  moraa:  fcape  round; 
leaves  petioled,  oblong,  nerved,  plaited;  racemes  bifid. 
Bulb  ovate,  covered  with  red  membranaceous  coats, 
yellow  in  the  middle.  Leaves  radical,  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  enfiform,  broad,  narrower,  and  as  it  were  pe¬ 
tioled  at  the  bafe,  purple,  longitudinally  fix-nerved,  fold¬ 
ing  over  each  other,  very  fmooth.  Scapes  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves,  roundifh  or  comprefl'ed  a  little,  fomewhat 
Undated,  fmooth,  nodding  a  little  at  top,  terminated  by  a 
fpathe-fhaped  lanceolate  upright  nerved  leaflet,  from  the 
Iheafhing  bale  of  which  ifl'ues  a  peduncle,  two  inches  long, 
and  bifid ;  each  pedicel  has  a  fmall  leaflet  under  it. 
Flowers  white,  fpathaceous,  in  a  fort  of  head,  rifing  gra¬ 
dually  on  very  fhort  pedicels.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  in  the  mountainous  paftures  of  Jamaica  on  the  weft 
fide;  flowering  the  whole  year,  opening  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  one  flower  only  coming  out  at  a  time. 

13.  Moraea  umbellata,  or  umbelled  morsea:  fcape 
round,  Undated  ;  fpikes  of  flowers  umbel-panicled  ;  in¬ 
volucres  two-leaved,  very  long.  Scape  fmooth,  upright, 
Ample,  a  foot  high.  Flowers  terminating,  one,  two,  or 
three,  peduncled;  blue.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

14.  Morseacrifpa,  orcurled  moraa :  fcape  round  jointed; 
leaf  convoluted  curled  reflex.  Scape  a  fpan  high  :  one 
leaf  next  the  root  linear,  the  length  of  the  fcape  :  flowers 
few,  and  of  a  blue  colour.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

15.  Moraa  iriopetala:  fcape  round ;  leaves  linear,  ftigma 
multifid.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties. 

a..  Bulb  fmall,  a  little  comprefl'ed  on  the  fides,  with  a 
fmooth  dark-coloured  ikin.  Leaves  three  or  four,  awl- 
fhaped,  pale  green,  from  five  to  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad,  terminating  with 
three  angles.  Scapes  about  fix  inches  high,  generally 
bending  at  the  lower  joint ;  with  a  fmall  leaf  at  each 
joint,  the  bafe  of  which  almoft  furrounds  the  fcape. 
Flowers  two,  terminating,  encompafled  by  a  withered 
fpathe ;  corolla  orange ;  the  parts  pretty  broad  at  top, 
connected  at  the  bafe. 

(S.  Bulb  with  fcales  connected  at  the  bafe,  bifid  ;  de- 
prefl'ed,  but  not  comprefl'ed.  Roots  fibrous,  like  thofe  of 
the  flag-leaved  Iris,  whence  arifemany  fmall  fword-fhaped 
leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  diminifhing  towards  both  ends,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  lying  over  each  other  at  the  bafe.  Scape 
about  eight  inches  high,  having  one  fmall  leaf  at  each 
joint,  and  terminated  by  one  flower,  covered  with  a 
two-valved  fpathe.  Corolla  dirty  white,  each  part  having 
a  blufli  of  purple  towards  the  upper  part,  and  a  pretty 
broad  fpot  of  yellow  towards  the  claw. 

Both  varieties  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  was  to  thefe  that  Mr.  Miller  gave  the  name  of 
Morasa  from  Robert  More,  efq.  who,  as  he  fays,  was  well 
(killed  in  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural  hilfory.  He 
cultivated  them  in  1758. 

16.  Morasa  iridioiaes,  or  fword-leaved  morasa:  fcape 
round  ;  leaves  diftich,  linear  ;  flower  lubfolitary,  termi¬ 
nating.  Root  fibrous.  Scape  a  fpan  or  foot  high,  round- 
ifli  or  fcarcely  comprefl'ed,  jointed,  fmooth.  Ample  or 
little  branched,  upright,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Leaves 
enfiform,  narrowed  at  the  inner  bafe,  nerved,  fmooth, 
acuminate,  upright.  Flowers  from  the  uppermoft  axils 
of  the  leaves,  fometimes  three,  but  often  only  one;  ftyle 
ftiort,  thick;  ftigmas  petaloid,  fpreading,  blue,  bifid  as 
in  Iris.  Capfule  oblong,  obloletely  three-cornered,  co¬ 
riaceous,  black-brown,  very  finely  ftriated.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  varioufly  angular,  depreifed,  with  two  flat  fides, 
the  others  curved  with  the  fides  of  the  cells;  they  are 
thick,  black  brown  with  confluent  fpots.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  Miller  and  the  Kew 
Catalogue  ;  but  of  the  Levant,  according  to  Thunberg. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758. 

17.  Morasa  Chinenfis.  The  ftyle  is  inclined.  The  co- 
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rolla  being  lix-petalled,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  Morasa ;  the  Ixias 
having  a  tube.  This  has  already  been  fufficiently  de- 
fcribed  under  Ixia  Chinenfis.  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that 
it  has  fcarcely  any  affinity  with  Morasa. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  offsets,  or  parting  the  roots ;  all  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  bed  performed  in  Auguft.  Sow  the  feeds  in 
fmall  pots,  plunged  into  a  bed  of  old  tanner’s  bark,  under 
a  common  frame.  The  plants  alfo  require  this  fort  of 
flielter  in  winter,  being  apt  to  draw  up  weak  when  placed 
in  the  dry  ftove.  If  they  can  enjoy  the  free  air,  even  in 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  cold,  and  are  fecured 
from  froft  and  hard  rain,  they  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds 
better  than  with  more  tender  management.  In  fummer 
they  ftiould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air  till  OCtober, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  flielter.  See  Aristea 
and  Iris. 

MORAGAT'CHA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  22.  17.  N.  Ion.  88.  18.  E. 

MORA'I,  f.  The  name  given  at  Otaheite,  in  the  South 
Sea,  to  the  burying-grounds,  which  are  alfo  places  of 
worlhip.  The  principal  objeCl  of  ambition  among  the 
natives  is  to  have  a  magnificent  morai.  The  male  deities 
(for  they  have  them  of  both  fexes)  are  worlhipped  by  the 
men,  and  the  female  by  the  women;  and  each  have  morais 
to  which  the  other  fex  is  not  admitted,  though  they  have 
alfo  morais  common  to  both.  See  Otaheite. 

MORA'I-JE',  mountains  of  Africa,  on  the  road  from 
Angela  to  Mourzouk. 

MORALS  AH,  a  feaport  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  with  a  fmall  harbour,  in  the  bay  of  Tunis,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Maxula:  twenty-four  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Tunis. 

MOR'AL,  f.  Morality  ;  pra&ice  or  doCtrine  of  the 
duties  of  life :  this  is  rather  a  French  than  Englilh  fenfe : 
Their  mural  and  oeconomy 

Moft  perfectly  they  made  agree.  Prior. 

The  doCtrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  the  accommodation 
of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. — The  moral  is  the  firft  bu- 
finefs  of  the  poet,  as  being  the  ground-work  of  his  in- 
ftruCtion;  this  being  formed,  he  contrives  fuch  a  defign 
or  fable  as  may  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  moral.  Dryden's 
Dvfrefnoy. — I  found  a  moral  firft,  and  then  ftudied  for  a 
fable ;  but  could  do  nothing  that  pleafed  me.  Swift  to  Gay. 

To  MOR'AL,  v.ji.  To  moralize;  to  make  moral  re¬ 
flections.  Not  in  uje. 

When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  fhould  be  fo  deep  contemplative.  Shahefpeare. 

MOR'AL,  adj.  [Fr,  from  moralis ,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
the  practice  of  men  towards  each  other,  as  it  may  be  vir¬ 
tuous  or  criminal ;  good  or  bad. — Laws  and  ordinances 
pofitive  he  diftinguifheth  from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables, 
which  were  moral.  Hooker . — In  moral  actions,  divine  law 
helpeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  reafon  to  guide  life  ;  but, 
in Jupernaiural ,  it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

Now,  banifh’d  weapons  glitt’ring  in  their  hands, 

Mankind  is  broken  loole  from  moral  bands.  Drydcn. 

Reafoningor  inftruCting  with  regard  to  vice  and  virtue: 

France  fpreads  his  banners  in  our  noifelefs  land, 

With  plumed  helm  the  flay’r  begins  his  threats, 

Whillt  thou,  a  moral  fool,  ilt’ft  Hill  and  crieft.  Shahefpeare . 

Popular  ;  cuftomary ;  fuch  as  is  known  or  admitted  in  the 
general  bufmefs  of  life. — Phyfical  and  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  may  be  Itiled  infallible;  and  moral  certainty  may 
properly  be  ftiled  indubitable.  Wilkins. — A  moral  uni.ver- 
fality,  is  when  the  predicate  agrees  to  the  greateft  part  of 
the  particulars  which  are  contained  under  the  univerfal 
fubjeCt.  Watts's  Logick. 
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[As  under  the  article  Metaphysics  we  completed  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Science  of  Transcendental 
Philosophy;  we  have  now  the  fatisfaCtion  of  prefenting,  in  this  article,  fome  of  its  practical  principles;  and  hope 
hereafter  to  lay  before  our  readers  additional  and  important  matter  on  this  very  intereiting  iubjeCt.  Whatever  may 
contribute  to  perfect  the  Philofophy  of  Mind  we  lhall  always  be  anxious  to  prel'ent  to  the  public  through  the  mediiim 
of  our  work.] 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Reduced  to  a  Complete  and  Permanent  SCIENCE, 

On  the  Principles  of  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 

As  contained  in  Kant’s  “  Critic  of  Practical  Reason.” 


Moral  or  Practical  Philosophy  is  the  Science  of 
the  laws  of  Liberty  ;  i.  e.  the  laws  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  arifing  from  its  Autonomy  ;  in  contradiftlnclion 
to  the  Heteronomy  of  the  Will,  as  the  fource  of  all 
fpurious  principles  of  Morality. 

Upon  the  Autonomy  of  the  Will  Morality  is  founded  : 
When  the  Will  determines  itfelf  to  action,  the  motive  is 
pure ;  that  is,  dictated  by  reafon  itfelf ;  and  the  aCtion  is 
performed  from  Duty. 

The  Heteronomy  of  the  Will  gives  birth  to  Immo¬ 
rality  :  When  we  are  determined  to  aCtion  by  our 
inftinCls  and  inclinations,  the  motive  is  impure. 

All  Moral  aCtions  arife  from  the  Categorical  Im¬ 
perative. 

All  Immoral  aClions  arife  from  Hypothetical  Im¬ 
peratives;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds;  thofe  of 
AddreJ's ,  and  thofe  of  Prudence. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Every  Man  acknowledges  the  Moral  Law.  This 
is  a  faCt ;  for  he  who  denies  the  exiftence  of  this  law,  not 
only  relinquiflies  all  claim  to  the  title  of  a  rational  being  ; 
but  is  no  longer  confidered  as  a  fit  member  of  lociety,  or 
one  with  whom  it  would  be  fafe  to  have  any  intercourfe. 
The  Civil  Law  indeed  provides  a  fanCluary  for  him,  to 
prevent  his  being  guilty  of  crimes,  which,  through  an 
.unfortunate  defeCt  in  his  own  reafon,  he  is  unconfcious 
are  fuch.  The  hillory  of  mankind  throughout  evinces 
this  faCt ;  and  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  the  human 
heart  discovers  to  us  that  the  bafeft  villain,  when,  in  the 
calm  of  ferious  reflection,  he  compares  himfelf  with  the 
purity  of  the  Moral  Law,  experiences  a  painful  and 
humiliating  feeling,  which  renders  him  odious  to  him¬ 
felf,  however  it  may  be  flifled  by  further  excefles. 

What  is  it  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  during  this  felf-examination  ?  A  conviction  that 
certain  aCtions  are  conformable  to  the  Moral  Law,  and 
are  Right  and  Good;  while  others  direCtly  contradict  this 
Law,  and  are  Wrong  and  Bad.  But  here  we  mult  remark, 
that  man  has  a  two-fold  nature ;  that  is,  that  he  pofl'efies 
an  animal  or  Senfible  nature,  and  a  rational  or  Svper- 
Jenfible  one.  According  to  the  former,  all  his  inftinCts 
and  de fires  may  be  conlidered  as  conditional;  that  is,  he 
only  defires  fomething  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe  :  He 
defires  moderation  to  promote  his  health  ;  indeed  all  his 
defires  are  directed  to  the  completion  of  his  happinefs. 
All  the  defires  and  aCtions  of  man  as  a  fenfible  being  are 
directed  to  this  one  great  objeCt,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  he  calls  to  his  aid  all  his  faculties,  even  that  of 
Reafon  itfelf,  which  is  thus  required  to  enter  into  the 
fervitude  of  Senfe.  This  principle  of  our  nature  is  Self 
Love.  The  aCtions  prompted  by  it  are  ftriCtly  inlerefted; 
they  are  fuch  as  are  commonly  termed  uj'eful;  that  is,  they 
ferve  to  the  furtherance  of  l'ome  other  purpofe;  and  this 
clearly  accounts  for  the  incefi'ant  enquiry  after  utility. 
This  arifes  from  the  Heteronomy  of  the  Will,  which 
can  never  be  the  ground  of  a  Moral  aCtion.  It  may 
produce  aCtions  that  do  not  offend  againft  Morality,  but 


it  never  can  be  the  caufe  of  aCtions  ftriCtly  moral,  for 
thefe  mult  be  dijhiterejhd.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  bent  and  force  of  our  animal  or  fenfible  nature  is 
nothing  more  than  to  produce  the  greatefi  fum  of  ani¬ 
mal  enjoyment,  or  happiness,  on  the  principle  of  Self- 
Love. 

But  there  is  another  principle  in  our  nature  which  is 
difinterejled ;  and  hence  arifes  an  oppofite  fet  of  defires 
and  aCtions.  This  principle  is  Practical  Reason, 
which  is  not  influenced  by  any  other  power,  but  aCts  of 
itfelf,  and  gives  laws  to  itlelf.  This  may  properly  be 
termed  the  Autonomy  of  the  Will.  Hence  arifes 
Morality,  that  is,  the  poliibility  of  performing  aCtions 
from  dijivterefted  motives,  and  independently  of  every  in- 
flinCt  and  delire  of  our  animal  nature;  nay,  often  to  its 
detriment.  It  is  this  fublime  quality  of  our  Superior  or 
Rational  nature  that  feparates  us  from  all  other  created 
beings;  nay,  even  from  ourfelves;  diltinguifhing  between 
our  two  natures  and  their  correfponding  defires.  It  is 
from  this  principle  alone  that  we  can  be  virtuous ;  that  is, 
perform  aCtions  which  accord  with  Reafon,  or  are  good 
without  regard  to  any  other  end  to  be  obtained  by  them. 
Thefe  aCtions  are  unconditional ;  that  is,  good  in  themfelves ; 
and  are  to  be  performed  merely  becaule  they  are  com¬ 
manded  by  Reafon.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  not 
content  with  barely  fearching  after  happinefs,  or  even 
pofl’efiing  it,  but  can  never  relinquiih  the  defire  of  being 
morally  good  or  virtuous. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  under  the  article  Kant, 
(Vol.  xi.  p.  621.)  this  divifion  of  our  nature  into  Rational 
and  Senfble  is  not  onlyfcientifically  treated,  but  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  thele  two  natures  is  eftabliftied  beyond  all 
doubt.  And,  as  it  is  of  the  higheit  importance  that  this 
ihould  be  clearly  underllood,  the  term  Phenomenon  is 
applied  to  man  when  confidered  as  a  part  of  nature,  and 
the  term  Noumenon  when  he  is  con  tern  plated  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  moral  World  :  the  Idea  of  which  implies  a 
fyftematic  connexion  of  Rational  beings  under  objective 
laws ;  that  is,  the  laws  of  practical  Reafon  :  confequently, 
each  homo  noumenon  mud  confider  himfelf  as  legiflative 
in  this  Moral  World,  or  Kingdom  of  Ends ;  and  therefore 
bound  to  obey  no  laws  but  what  he  impofes  on  himfelf 
by  virtue  of  his  Practical  Reafon.  Herein  coniiits  the- 
Dignity  of  man,  in  his  pofi'efling  the  Power  to  ellablifti  a 
Code  of  Laws  (the  Moral  Laws,)  for  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  which  are  not  only  out  of  the  Iphere  of  Nature,  but 
totally  free  from  its  influence.  Here  indeed  man  appears 
in  a  higher  point  of  view,  than  when  confidered  merely 
as  a  part  of  Nature.  What  a  proi'peCt  does  this  afford  of 
his  ultimate  deftination  !  Whence  but  from  this  faculty 
can  Man  form  to  himfelf  the  Idea  of  immortality  !  But, 
as  this  moral  order  can  be  preferved  by  nothing  lei's 
than  a  fupreme  power,  the  Idea  of  a  Sovereign-  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ends  becomes  neceiiary.  This  is  indeed  no 
other  than  the  Idea  which  every  individual  forms  by  his 
own  Reafon,  and  which  he  calls  God  ! 

Now,  as  men  univerfally  concur  in  the  formation 
of  a  body  of  laws  under  the  title  of  Moral  Laws,  it  is 
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evident  that  each  is  individually  bound  to  obedience; 
and  the  Judgment  in  any  particular  cafe,  whether  we 
have  obeyed  the  law,  or  not,  is  left  to  our  own  Con¬ 
science.  Confcience  is  indeed  an  internal  Judge,  ever 
vigilant,  who  watches  all  our  aftions,  decides  what  is 
conformable  to  duty,  and  what  contrary  to  duty. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  man’s  fulfilling  the 
Moral  Laws  were  lie  merely  homo  noumenon,  or  a  pure 
rational  Being  whofe  ultimate  end  is  Virtue.  But  he  is 
alfo  homo  phenomenon,  or  a  being  of  Nature,  formed  with 
particular  inftinfts  and  defires,  which  all  centre  in  Hap¬ 
piness.  Now,  in  order  to  fulfil  our  two  natures,  a  ftrug- 
gle  arifes  between  virtue  and  happinefs.  Neither  of  thefe 
important  ends  is  to  be  crufhed  by  the  other,  fince  this 
would  defeat  the  plan  originally  laid  in  our  nature; 
and  which  entirely  confifts  in  this  ftruggle :  the  worth 
of  a  man  is  evinced  folely  by  his  ftrength  of  mind  to 
overcome  the  allurements  to  pleafure  that  militate  againfl 
his  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  The  more  the  delire  of 
Happinefs  tempts  man  to  difobey  the  Moral  Law,  if  he 
Hill  obeys  it  and  attends  to  the  Voice  of  Reafon,  the  more 
confpicuous  it  is  that  he  aft s  from  a  principle  of  Virtue, 
and  the  greater  is  his  viftory  in  the  ftruggle.  The  con- 
lcioufnefs  of  having  afted  from  duty  alone,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a Jenliment  that  may  properly  be  termed  a  moral 
feeling.  It  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  from  every  fen- 
ftual  pleafure,  fince  the  latter  always  precedes  the  aftion; 
but  the  moral  Jentiment  waits  until  the  aftion  is  performed, 
and  that  ltriftly  for  the  fake  of  Duty,  before  it  manifefts 
jitfelf  in  approbation  of  our  conduct.  It  would  be  abl'urd 
to  pretend  that  a  virtuous  conduct  is  influenced  by  this 
moral  pleafure,  fince  it  can  only  arife  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  aft.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
purfuit  of  fenfual  enjoyment  is  wholly  aftuated  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  pleafure  we  have  in  view.  Were  this 
the  cafe  with  Virtue,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  difinterejled, 
and  would  no  longer  be  virtue. 

The  two  conceptions  of  Virtue  and  Happinefs  are  not 
fubordinate  conceptions,  as  the  ancients  conceived  ;  fo 
that,  by  inveftigating  the  inferior,  we  might  arrive  at  the 
fuperior.  Such  an  analyfts  would  here  never  accomplifh 
the  defired  end.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  co-ordinate 
conceptions,  and  neither  of  them  is  contained  in  the  other ; 
yet  their  combination  produces  a  third  and  higher  con¬ 
ception,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  good,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  right  ule  of  reafon,  which  fays,  that  Virtue 
merits  a  proportionate  happiness. 

Suppole  for  a  moment  that  Happinefs  were  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  arrangement  of  the  Conceptions,  according 
to  the  plan  of  Epicurus  ;  it  is  evident  that  a  fibjedive 
end  would  be  fubftituted  for  an  objeftive  one,  and  that 
Vi  rtue  would  be  entirely  deftroyed,  which  would  defeat 
the  ultimate  objeft  of  our  nature,  by  the  perverfion  of 
the  higheft  good;  nay,  by  the  deftruftion  of  one  of  its 
elements.  But,  reftore  the  rational  order  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  make  Happinefs  fubjeft  to  Virtue,  and 
Virtue  to  be  the  Cause  of  Happiness;  then  indeed 
do  the  predifpofitions  of  our  nature  ftand  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  a  fublime  and  celeftial  view  of  our 
rational  conltitution  preients  itfelf  fo  forcibly,  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  Author  of  fuch  an  arrangement 
with  fufficient  awe  and  reverence. 

Practical  Reason  here  afts  in  a  diftatprial  manner. 
It  abfolutely  orders  the  performance  of  certain  aftions, 
without  regarding  what  effeft  they  may  have  upon  our 
happinefs.  This-  procedure  of  Reafon  may  well  be 
termed  Imjycrative,  and  with  great  propriety  a  Cate¬ 
gorical  Imperative,  being  its  chief  law,  an  abfolute 
commandment.  It  fhys,  “  Be  ftr icily  virtuous,  whatever 
may  be  the  confequence /”  That  . we  poflefs  the  power 
to  obey  this  commandment,  is  proved  by  an  appeal  to 
cur  confcioufnefs.  Hiftory  teems  with  inftances  of 
p.erfecuted  individuals  who  have  expired  under,  the 
torture  of  the  rack  rather  than  facrifice  their  veracity. 
This  proves  molt  decidedly  that  man  not  only  poflelles 
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the  power  to  obey  the  commands  of  Reafon,  but  that 
all  the  powers  of  nature,  even  though  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  fcience,  utterly  fail  when  they  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  ufed  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  Rea¬ 
fon,  or  of  that  part  of  man  which  is  no  phenomenon,  but 
an  abfolute  end  in  itfelf,  or  noumenon,  out  of  Time  and 
Space.  Hence  all  moral  aftions  mull  be  confidered  as 
immediately  commanded  by  Reafon. 

That  we  Ihould  gain  Happinefs  in  the  fame  degree  that 
we  have  rendered  ourfelves  worthy  of  it,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  Practical  Reason.  But,  though  this  polition 
is  regularly  deduced  from  an  Analyfis  of  our  Praftical 
Reafon,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  perfeft  harmony  of 
Happinefs  and  Virtue  (hould  take  place  in  this  life.  Ex¬ 
perience  too  often  exhibits  inftances  of  Virtuous  men 
under  great  fufferings,  and  Wicked  men  furrounded  by 
luxuries  and  all  that  contributes  to  earthly  blifs.  But 
does  reafon  approve  of  this  accidental  concurrence  of 
of  circumftances  ?  certainly  not.  Reafon  is  never  in- 
confiftent :  it  looks  upon  mankind,  therefore,  as  placed 
herein  a  probationar)^  ftate;  andalfuresusthat  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  Deity  which  it  opens  to  our  view  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  accompliffied.  It  allures  us  that  what  does 
not  appear  confiftent  with  a  moral  arrangement  in  our 
prefent  contrafted  view  of  things,  will  be  Ihown  to  be  fo 
hereafter  to  our  entire  fatisfaftion,  and  to  the  Glory  of 
our  Almighty  Maker.  Nay,  thele  accidental  circum¬ 
ftances,  fo  far  from  diminilhing  our  Virtue,  afford  more 
opportunity  for  its  exercife,  and  ought  to  induce  us  to 
brave  the  vicillitudes  of  life,  and  exert  a  greater  portion 
of  Moral  Strength.  Thus  we  may  aftually  become  more 
virtuous  than  if  we  had  not  been  placed  in  thele  circum¬ 
ftances  ;  and  by  this  exercife  be  led  to  love  virtue  for 
its  own  fake,  and  fo  to  fulfil  the  ultimate  defign  of 
Reafon. 

I  know  not  how  to  render  a  more  cfiential  fervice  to 
the  ftudy  of  this  divine  Science,  than  by  prefenting  to  the 
reader  the  inimitable  exhortation  of  Profefior  Snell  in  his 
popular  Afcetics. 

“  The  gifts  and  faculties  requifite  to  virtue  are  im¬ 
parted  to  every  individual,  without  his  own  interference 
or  exertion  ;  but  Virtue  itfelf,  the  exertion  of  a  good 
Will,  depends  upon  Liberty,  and  is  therefore  man’s 
own  work:  for  much  induftry,  much  labour,  and  a  con- 
feientious  ufe  of  the  means  of  Virtue,  are  required,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  the  predominating  Sentiment 
in  the  mind. 

“  He  who  afpires  to  true  virtue  mull  never  perfuade 
himfelf  that  he  does  enough,  in  endeavouring  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  a  refined  Self-Love,  which  prudently 
and  nicely  calculates  his  permanent  advantage;  and  in 
freeing  himfelf,  by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  other  natural 
good  feelings  and  inclinations,  from  the  coarleneis  of 
fenfuality  and  the  more  ignoble  felfilhnefs,  he  mull 
awaken  the  better  and  more  elevated  powers  of  the  mind, 
which  tend  to  a  Rational  Self-Love.  This  prudence 
is  indeed  good ;  nay,  it  is  highly  necefiary,  were  it  only 
to  weaken  the  reiiftance  which  the  too-powerful  incli¬ 
nations  and  defires  of  a  grofs  fenfuality  oppofe  to  virtue. 
It  prepares  and  facilitates  the  true  moral  improvement. 
This  is,  however,  but  the  firft  Hep  in  the  path  to  our 
fublime  deftination,  which  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  fenfible  world. 

“  Man,  thou  who  wifheft  to  approach  continually  to 
this  laft  and  higheft  aim  of  thy  exiftence,  let  the  thought 
be  ever  prefent  to  thee,  that  thou  doll  not  live  in  this  world 
for  fenfual  enjoyment,  but  to  govern  all  thy  fenfible  de- 
frts  by  reafon,  and  thus  to  increafe  thy  moral  well-being. 
Preferve  within  thee  a  lively  confcioufnefs  of  thy  own 
dignity  as  a  rational  being,  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  facred- 
nefs  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  high  obligation 
which  it  impofes  upon  thee.  Endeavour  to  ftrengthen 
within  thy  foul  the  conviftion  of  the  eflential  and  eternal 
difference  between  good  and  evil :  to  clear  up  thy  moral 
Ideas ;  to  render  thy  duties  more  diftinft  and  precife  ;  to 
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exercife  thy  moral  judgment  In  afcertaining  the  true 
worth  of  fentiments  and  of  aCtions ;  and  to  keep  thy  con¬ 
ference  always  awake  and  attentive  :  in  order  that  duties 
may  become  more  and  more  the  firft  objeCt  of  thy  life, 
and  that  a  pure  efteem  for  the  Law  may  become  the  chief 
determining  ground  of  thy  will  and  of  thy  actions.  And, 
in  order  that  thou  mayelt  feel  more,  and  be  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  the  moral  worth  of  aCtions  wholly 
depends  upon'a  difinterefted  veneration  for  the  law ;  fami- 
liarife  thy  thoughts  with  the  examples  of  good  men ,  who, 
without  any  felfifh  motive,  neither  urged  by  Ambition 
nor  by  AffeCtion,  did  that  which  they  felt  to  be  a  duty, 
according  to  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  and  who, 
under  the  hardeft  ftruggles  of  duty  againft  inclination, 
felt  that  they  did  no  more  than  duty  required  of  them. 
From  fuch  examples  of  the  power  of  Moral  Reafon  over 
the  ftrongeft  impulfes  of  Self-love,  thou  wilt  learn  to 
clteem  Humanity  in  others  as  well  as  in  thyfelf ;  and, 
elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  fuch  aCtions,  thou  wilt 
find  an  unexpected  power  arife  within  thee,  gradually  to 
mafter  thy  inclinations.  The  fear  of  drawing  down  upon 
thyfelf,  by  immorality,  the  fentence  of  total  unworthi- 
nefs,  before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  thy  own  confcience, 
will  have  more  power  over  thy  mind  than  all  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  pleafure,  or  even  the  hardeft  grievances 
and  fufterings  of  life,  which  ufually  triumph  over  every 
good  intention  that  has  not  arifen  from  the  pure  feeling 
of  duty. 

“  But  that  thy  Courage  to  perfevere,  and  to  rifk 
every  thing  for  the  fake  of  Virtue,  and  the  dignity  of 
Humianity,  may  not  waver  or  fink  ;  imagine  thyfelf  to 
have  already  attained  that  height  of  moral  improvement, 
whence  thou  mayeft  hope  one  day  to  look  back  upon  the 
herd  of  conquered  obftacles,  which  liaVe  frightened  back 
fo  many  thoufands  from  the  firft  ftep  on  the  path  to  Virtue. 
What  mind,  that  is  not  altogether  infenfible  of  its  own 
noble  nature,  but  muft  feel  this  fore-tafte  of  true  felf- 
enjoyment  in  the  triumph  of  Virtue,  as  a  powerful  call 
upon  it,  to  enter  courageoufly  into  the  conteft  with  the 
formidable  enemies  of  the  good  !  Let,  however,  this 
courage,  this  confidence,  the  moral  power  of  the  will,  be 
accompanied  by  prudence  and  prefence  of  mind,  if  thou 
wouldeft  be  allured  of  the  continued  fuccefs  of  thy  moral 
endeavours.  For  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  that 
thou  ihouldeft  inveftigate  thy  inmoft  foul  with  never- 
wearying  attention,  in  order  to  learn  the  predominant 
tenor  of  thy  inclinations,  the  maxims  of  thy  prefent  and 
of  thy  former  aCtions,  the  meafure  of  thy  powers,  and  the 
ftrong  and  weak  fides,  and  concealed  blemifhes,  of  thy 
character.  By  this  conftant  examination  of  thyfelf,  and 
an  unremitted  attention  to  thy  external  fituation,  and  to 
the  mode  of  thinking  and  adding  of  thy  fellow-creatures, 
thou  mayeft  prudently  efcape  many  ftruggles  with  the 
enemies  of  virtue,  and  find  many  opportunities  to  exer- 
cife  and  ftrengthen  thy  moral  powers. 

“  And,  fince  perfect  morality  can  never  be  expedited  in 
this  mortal  world,  but  the  demands  of  duty  require  only 
that  we  fhould  endeavour  to  bring  our  will  and  our  ac¬ 
tions  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  pure  model,  ftudy  to  make 
the  practice  of  virtue  eafier  to  thyfelf,  by  connecting  as 
many  agreeable  things  with  it  as  will  do  no  injury  to  its 
noble  nature,  and  endeavour  to  diminifli  and  foften,  as 
much  as  pofftble,  the  difagreeable  circumftances  which 
often  embitter  its  exercife.  The  more  thou  endeavoured 
in  this  way  to  win  over,  as  it  were,  thy  fenfuality  to  the 
fide  of  virtue,  carefully  foftering  and  cultivating  thole  in¬ 
clinations  which  correfpond  moft  with  the  law,  fuch 
as  fympathy,  benevolence,  love  of  honour,  &c.  the  more 
eafily  will  thy  obedience  to  the  command  of  reafon  be¬ 
come  habitual ;  and  the  more  thou  canft  diminifh  the 
difcordance  between  virtue  and  inclination,  not  by  an¬ 
nihilating,  but  by  limiting  and  governing  the  fenfual 
defires  ;  the  lefs  frequent  and  painful  will  be  the  conteft 
between  thy  defire  for  happinefs  and  for  virtue. 
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“  But,  fhould  all  thy  pfudent  endeavours,  fanddioned 
and  diredded  by  morality,  fail  to  produce  this  beautiful 
harmony  between  Virtue  and  Happiness  ;  fhould  no¬ 
thing  fall  to  thy  lot  but  fufterings  and  difeomforts  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fulfilment  of  chy  duty,  inftead  of  the 
honourable  enjoyments  of  life,  which  frequently  reward 
virtue  upon  earth  ;  do  not,  even  in  fuch  a  cafe,  forget  the 
favourable  fide  of  thy  hard  fate ;  refleCl  that  it  affords 
thee  an  opportunity,  which  the  happy  do  not  poftefs, 
to  prove  the  genuine  fincerity  of  thy  virtue  by  patient 
fuffering,  by  the  exercife  of  faith  and  refignation,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  wife  and  juft  Providence  ;  and  thus  of  attaining, 
even  in  this  life,  one  of  the  higher  fteps  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment. 

“  Among  all  the  means  to  which  morality  has  recourfe, 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  power  of  Virtue,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  none  more  effectual  than  a  Rational  Belief.  Dwell, 
therefore,  frequently  upon  the  fublime  ideas  and  fenti¬ 
ments  of  a  Pure  Moral  Religion.  Never  allow  the 
thought  of  God,  in  whom  thy  moral  reafon  teaches  thee 
to  believe,  to  become  ftrange  or  indifferent  to  thee.  That 
Being,  the  fublimeft  model  of  all  moral  goodnefs,  the  fa- 
cred  Author  of  the  Law  of  Virtue,  the  Omniprelent  and 
Omnifcient  Witnefs  of  thy  Sentiments  and  Addions,  the 
Righteous  Judge  of  all  thy  good  and  evil  deeds; — Him, 
keep  forever  before  thine  eyes  and  in  thy  heart:  let  His 
approbation  be  of  more  w'orth  with  thee  than  the  praife 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  Gratitude  for  the 
innumerable  benefits  Fie  has  bellowed,  and  admiration  of 
his  greatnefs,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  whole  conftruCtion  of 
the  phyfical  world;  are  fentiments  which  thou  never  canft 
fuffer  to  cool  within  thee,  without  injury  to  thy  virtue. 
Endeavour,  therefore,  to  awaken  and  preferve  in  thy  foul 
a  religious  feeling.  To  that  end  accuftom  thyfelf  to  con - 
fider  every  thing  in  reference  to  God.  Conftder  every  event 
of  thy  life  as  intended  by  Him  to  promote  thy  moral 
perfection  ;  acknowledge  every  joyful  occurrence  as  a 
prefent  from  his  kind  hand,  to  encourage  thee  to  greater 
zeal  in  the  exercife  of  Virtue ;  and  look  even  upon  the 
evils  of  life  as  ineftimable  benefits,  fince  they  are  to  ferve 
thee  (as  they  will  if  thou  art  wife)  in  the  acquifition  of  a 
higher  moral  worth,  and,  by  this  means,  even  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  thy  true  happinefs.  Nothing  but  a  firm 
confidence  in  that  Providence  which  reigns  over  thee  and 
the  whole  world,  can  endow  thee  with  the  ftrength  of 
mind  to  difregard  thy  earthly  welfare,  and  to  make  thy  mo¬ 
ral  improvement  the  chief  bufinefs  of  thy  life.  Finally, 
lliould  thy  earthly  exiftence  be  one  entire  feene  of  wretch- 
ednefs,  ftill  the  glad  profpeCt  of  another  life  is  opened  to 
thee  by  this  Moral  Religion.  There,  the  difproportion 
between  Virtue  and  Happiness  will  for  ever  ceafe,  and 
a  perfeCt  agreement  between  worthinefs  and  felicity  will 
reign  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Spirits. 

“  The  more  thou  indulged:  in  fuch  contemplations, 
whether  in  folitude  or  in  the  fociety  of  other  reflecting 
and  feeling  minds,  the  more  wilt  thou  be  elevated  above 
earthly  things,  and,  as  it  were,  approach  to  heaven  itfelf; 
thy  mind  will  become  more  ferene,  and  thy  virtue  more 
pure,  halting,  and  independent.” 

In  order  ftill  farther  to  illuftrate  the  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect  Syftem  of  Morals  which  grows  out  of  Transcen¬ 
dental  Philosophy,  I  have  exhibited,  in  four  Engraved 
Diagrams,  a  complete  analyfis  of  the  Desiring  Faculty, 
fhowing  at  one  view  the  connexion  of  the  defred  object 
with  the  faculties  upon  which  the  various  defires  reft ; 
thus  enabling  us  immediately  to  diftinguifli  whether  a  de¬ 
fire  be  moral,  or  arife  merely  from  Self-Love. 

The  firft  Diagram  (fee  Plate  I.  annexed)  comprifes  all 
the  pofftble  objeCts  of  defire;  charaCterifes  the  defires 
which  arife  from  them,  as  Sensual,  Intellectual,  or 
Moral;  and  fliows  their  dependance  upon  the  three  pri¬ 
mitive  faculties  of  the  Mind,  SenJ'e,  Underfunding,  and 
Reafon.  In  the  article  Logic,  vol.  xiii.  p.  18.  we  have 
given  a  Table  of  the  Elements  of  Knowledge ,  wherein  is 
9  I  fhowfl, 
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fliown,  that  all  pofiible  objects  of  knowledge  are  either 
Intuitions,  Conceptions,  or  Ideas.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  our  defires  mult  be  confined  to  thefe  objedts. 

The  firlt  clafs  of  objedts  includes  all  fenfible  things 
while  ujc  are  actually  under  their  influence ;  that  is,  while 
they  are  prefent.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  that  part 
of  fenfible  things  which  w'e  abftradt  from  them,  and  re¬ 
tain  in  the  mind  though  they  be  abfent.  Of  fuch  concep¬ 
tions,  fcience  confifts.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  Intuitions  and  Conceptions.  The  former  have  the 
coarfe,  or  fenfible,  matter  prefent ;  the  latter  are  of  a  more 
refined  nature,  and  confilt  merely  of  the  abftradted/bxm, 
while  the  fenfible  objedt  itfel.f  is  abfent.  The  defires  pro¬ 
duced  by  Intuitions  are  therefore  of  a  coarfe  or  lenfual 
nature,  and  depend  upon  the  fenfitive  faculty :  the  de- 
fires  excited  by  Conceptions  are  of  a  more  refined  nature  ; 
for  inftance,  fuch  as  relate  to  arts  and  fciences,  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Intellect  or  Underftanding.  Both  the 
fenfual  and  the  intellectual  are  included  in  the  defire  of 
Happinefs.  Laftly,  the  Defires  excited  by  Ideas  are  mo¬ 
ral  ;  they  refer  altogether  to  our  Practical  Reafon,  by 
which  alone  Virtue  is  possible. 

The  fecond  Diagram  (fee  Plate  II.)  difplays  the  Defir- 
,ing  Faculty,  as  determined  to  adtion  by  Intuitions  or 
Senfible  Reprefentations  modified  by  the  Underftanding, 
according  to  the  Categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and 
Relation.  Here  the  faculty  defires  to  realize  fenfible 
pleafures  ;  and,  as  Senfations  are  differently  modified  by 
the  different  Categories,  w'e  are  thus  enabled  to  clafiify 
all  pofiible  fenfible  defires. 

The  Categories  of  Quantity,  namely,  Unity,  Multi¬ 
tude,  and  Totality,  modify  the  fenfations  excited  by  In¬ 
tuitions,  and  thus  produce  a  defire  for  Senfible  perfection. 
The  defires  modified  by  the  Categories  of  Quantity  are 
of  a  purer  nature  than  tliofe  of  Quality,  lince  they  are 
awakened  by  mere  form,  by  regularity  and  proportion, 
which  the  imagination  produces  in  pure  tune  and  fpace. 

The  Categories  of  Quality — Reality,  Negation,  and 
Limitation,  modify  the  fenfations  excited  by  Intuitions, 
{o  as  to  produce  a  defire  for  fenfual  Pleafure,  or  for  fome- 
“thing  which  fills  up  fpace  or  time.  Thefe  feelings  are 
fufceptible  of  degrees ;  and  defires  thus  modified,  refer 
to  the  matter,  not  merely  to  the  form,  of  the  objedts. 
We  are  then  more  attradled  by  the  gold  of  which  a 
ftatue  is  compofed,  than  by  the  form  given  to  it  by  the 
artift.  Thefe  defires  are  therefore  entirely  interejled ; 
but  thole  modified  by  the  Category  of  Quantity  are  of  a 
purer  nature,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  dif- 
ititerefled. 

The  Categories  of  Relation,  namely,  Subftance  and 
Accident,  Caufe  and  Effedt,  Adtion  and  Re-adtion,  pro¬ 
duce  each  a  diftindt  defire.  Firfl,  Subftance  and  Accident 
modify  the  fenfations  that  are  excited  by  Intuitions,  fo 
•as  to  produce  a  defire  for  the  continuance  of  agreeable  feel¬ 
ings,  and  therefore  of  that  exiftence  which  is  fufceptible 
of  pleafure.  When  an  intuition  affedts  us  thus  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Category  of  Subftance,  we  contemplate 
Something  that  lafts  in  time,  notwfithftanding  the  vicifii- 
tude  of  its  properties.  Hence  arifes  our  defire  of  Sef- 
Prefervation.  Secondly,  Caufe  and  Effect  modify  the  fen¬ 
fations  that  are  excited  by  Intuitions,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
defire  for  the  Caufes  of  Senfual  Pieafure.  Laftly,  Adlion 
and  Re-adtion  modify  the  fenfations  excited  by  Intuitions, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  defire  for  plcafurable  intercourfe.  Ima¬ 
gine  a  number  of  perfons  in  company  with  each  other,  and 
reciprocally  producing  and  receiving  agreeable  fenfations ; 
we  naturally  defire  to  participate  in  this  kind  ofhappinefs. 
It  is  this  interefted  feeling  which  occafions  the  ftrong 
bias  to  fociety,  as  well  as  the  Defire  for  Procreation. 

As  the  Categories  of  Modality,  which  are  Poftibility, 
Exiftence,  and  Neceftity,  do  not  in  any  way  modify  the 
objedts,  they  cannot  produce  any  new'  defires.  By  them, 
however,  we  contemplate  this  faculty  in  three  different 
.  ways.  Firfl,  by  Poftibility  we  determine  its  nature,  how 
it  can  defire,  or  find  any  thing  definable.  Secondly,  by 
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Exiftence  we  confider  it  in  an  adhial  ftate  of  defire, 
Thirdly,  by  Neceftity  we  confider  it  not  only  as  adtually 
defiring,  but  defiring  necefiarily  or  inftindtively. 

The  ule  of  the  Categories,  as  above  defcribed,  muft 
now  be  perfedtly  evident.  And  indeed,  if  we  were  not 
in  pofl’eftion  of  the  whole  of  thefe  remarkable  notions,  a 
complete  claftification  of  all  human  defires  would  have 
been  impofiible,  and  the  nature  and  objedt  of  our  defires 
muft  have  been  mifreprefented.  We  have  thus  com¬ 
pletely  difplayedall  the  objedts  of  our  defires,  as  they  are 
modified  by  the  Underftanding.  We  have  now  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  Desiring  Faculty  is  determined  by 
Reafon.  It  muft  not  be  forgotten  that  Reafon  is  both 
Speculative  and  P radical ;  and,  in  both  its  ufes,  it  exer- 
cifes  an  influence  upon  our  defires.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  we  fliould  know  whether  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  fpeculative  or  pradtical  Reafon.  The  two 
objedts  to  which  thefe  different  ufes  of  Reafon  tend  are 
diametrically  oppofite,  and  muft  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
founded. 

When  the  Defiring  Faculty  is  determined  to  adtion  by 
Speculative  Reason,  as  difplayed  in  the  Third  Dia¬ 
gram,  (fee  Plate  III.)  the  Defires,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  modified  by  the  Underftanding,  are  further  modi¬ 
fied  by  being  extended  to  the  infinite. 

Every  objedt  of  nature,  contemplated  by  the  Under¬ 
ftanding,  is  completely  limited ;  and,  if  we  poftefled  no 
higher  faculty,  our  defires  would  alfo  be  limited.  But 
Speculative  Reafon,  which  removes  all  limits  from  our 
Intuitions  and  Conceptions  by  means  of  its  Ideas,  renders 
our  defires  alfo  boundlefs  or  infinite.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  all  the  wealth  and  power  in  the  w’orld  can  never  fa- 
tisfy  the  defires  of  man;  by  the  very  conftitution  of  his 
Reafon  heis  continually  urged  onin  the  purfuit  ofinfinite 
Perfection,  Pleafure,  &c.  which  are  never  to  be  realized 
upon  earth.  But,  in  this  fearch  after  an  earthly  Happinefs, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  negledting  the  higher  deftination 
which  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  pradtical  Reafon,  and 
are  therefore  lost  to  Virtue. 

The  fum  of  all  the  objedts  of  our  defires,  as  modified 
by  Reafon  and  Underftanding,  is  denominated  Happi¬ 
ness.  The  Defire  for  happinefs,  whofe  objedts  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  Underftanding  and  Reafon,  may  be  generally 
termed  fenfual,  fince  it  originally  depends  upon  Senfa- 
tion.  It  is  however  rationally  fenfual,  becaufe  its  objedts 
are  modified  by  Reafon.  It  is  natural  to  every  man,  for 
no  man  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fenfations  impreffed 
upon  him  by  furrounding  nature ;  but  it  is  interefted,  be¬ 
caufe  it  can  be  fatisfied  only  by  fomething  given.  It  is 
not  free,  fince  it  depends  on  things  which  are  not  under 
the  command  of  man ;  and  it  is  boundlefs,  becaufe  it 
aims  at  an  ablolute  totality,  which  all  the  treafures  of  this 
globe,  and  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  man,  cannot 
procure. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable,  and  of  the  means 
of  procuring  it,  together  with  the  proper  mode  of  ufing 
our  Reafon  in  order  to  render  ourfelves  happy,  com- 
prifes  the  Dodtrine  of  Prudence.  Neither  Prudence  nor 
Happinefs,  however,  can  impofe  any  obligation  upon 
man.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  command  him  to  be  happy, 
or  to  didfate  how  he  lhould  be  fo ;  fince  ever)"  one  has 
a  peculiar  idea  of  Happinefs.  The  rules  of  Prudence  and 
Happinefs  then  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
immutable  Laws  of  Morality. 

When  the  Defiring  Faculty  is  determined  to  adlion  by 
Practical  Reason,  as  difplayed  in  the  fourth  Diagram, 
(Plate  IV.)  it  Itrives  to  realize  the  mode  in  which  Reafon 
ads ;  that  is,  it  Itrives  to  adt  independently  of  feelings 
and  of  the  influence  of  things  in  Time  and  Space:  in 
other  words,  to  adt  upon  univerfal  principles,  to  be  diftn- 
tcrefted,  and,  by  a  continuance  in  this  courfe,  and  the 
exertion  of  a  felf-adtivity,  to  realize  a  perfect  moral  world. 
All  our  defires  are  determined  by  Reafon  or  by  Senfe. 
When  they  are  determined  by  Senfe,  whether  in  its 
grofl’er  or  more  refined  ufe,  or  even  as  extended  to  the 
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Infinite  by  Speculative  Reafon,  they  ftill  depend  upon 
'feeling.  When  they  are  determined  by  Practical  Reafon, 
they  depend  upon  univerfal  laws.  Their  objects  in  the 
former  cafe  are  material;  that  which  is  recommended  to 
us  by  practical  laws,  independently  of  all  fenfible  im- 
pulfe,  and  which  every  man  mull  acknowledge  it  his 
Duty  to  perform,  is  formal. 

I.  The  Idea  of  Abfolute  Totality  produces  a  Delire  for 
Perfect  Univerfality ;  it  declares  that  the  principles  of 
conduit  ought  to  be  the  lame  among  all  rational  beings, 
and  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  circumltances  of  life. 

II.  The  Idea  of  Abfolute  Limitation  produces  a  Delire 
for  Perfect  Difintereftednefs.  This  Idea  elevates  our  views 
far  above  the  things  of  this  world,  and  teaches  us  to 
adt  independently  of  external  objedts  and  of  the  feelings 
they  produce. 

III.  The  Ideas  of  Abfolute  Subltance,  Caufe,  and  Con¬ 
currence,  produce  a  Delire  for  unalterablenefs ,  for  Jelf- 
udivity,  and  for  a  peifedt  moral  world. 

IV.  The  Idea  of  Abfolute  Necellity  conftitutes  thefe 
principles  objeitive  laws  of  liberty,  which  fay  what  ought 
to  happen,  though  perhaps  it  never  does  happen.  The 
laws  of  Morality  are  therefore  Categorical  Impera¬ 
tives,  that  is,  direil  commands  of  Reafon. 

Pure  Practical  Reason  neceffarily  excludes  from 
its  fphere  all  defires  that  have  not  this  Reafon  itfelf  for 
their  objeit.  For,  were  it  to  recommend  any  objeit  dif- 
tinil  from  itfelf,  it  muft  derive  its  knowledge  of  it  from 
experience;  but  experience  only  extends  to  a  limited 
number  of  cafes,  and  never  affords  ftriil  univerfality  and 
necefity,  which  the  moral  laws  require.  The  Human 
Will  is  thus  determinable  by  Practical  Principles, 
which  are  independent  of  experience  ;  it  is  therefore 
free.  But  in  every  Practical  Principle,  as  applied  to 
■  real  adtions,  we  diltinguilh  two  things;  matter  and  form. 
The  matter  is  the  objedt  of  the  will ;  the  form  is  the 
mode  in  which  we  will,  or  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  vo¬ 
lition,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  reafon  ftrives  to 
conned!  a  variety  of  human  adtions  fo  as  to  produce  a 
rational  whole.  But  as  Pure  Pradlical  Reafon  excludes 
all  matter,  that  is,  all  objedls  of  the  Will  diftindt  from 
Reafon,  as  thefe  would  deftroy  univerfality  and  necefity ; 
nothing  remains  but  the  form  or  mode  in  which  reafon 
adts  in  producing  a  Pradlical  Principle. 

Man,  then,  arrives  at  the  Knowledge  of  the  moral 
Laws  only  through  the  conlcioufnefs  of  the  operations 
of  his  own  Reafon.  Let  him  but  put  this  queftion  to 
himfelf ;  Is  the  principle  of  my  conduit  fuck  as  ought  to  he 
a  univerfal  law  for  all  mankind ?  and  he  will  not  find  him¬ 
felf  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  Thus,  though  the  pradtice 
of  lying  may  be  attempted  to  be  defended,  on  account  of 
the  general  torrent  of  moral  corruption,  as  unavoidable; 
yet  no  man  can  feri<*nlly  recommend  it  as  a  univerfal 
law  of  condudl.  On  the  other  hand,  we  acknowledge  the 
law  of  our  Pradlical  Reafon,  w'hich  tells  us  with  a  loud 
voice  that  we  ought  not  to  lie  upon  any  pretence  what¬ 
ever,  but  to  be  ftridtly  virtuous  under  all  circumftances. 
It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  a  Law,  in  order  to 
be  morally  valid,  that  is,  to  be  the  ground  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  muft  carry  with  it  abfolute  necefity ;  and  that  the 
commandment,  “  Thou  fhalt  not  lie,”  is  not  valid  for 
man  alone,  but  for  all  rational  beings. 

All  imperatives  command  either  Hypothetically  or 
Categorically.  Every  pradlical  law  reprefents  a  pof- 
fible  adlion  as  good,  and  therefore  as  neceflary.  When  the 
adtion  is  only  good  as  a  means  to  obtain  j'omething  elfe, 
the  imperative  is  hypothetical,  and  carries  no  moral  obli¬ 
gation  with  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  adlion  be 
good  in  itfelf,  the  imperative  which  commands  it  is 
founded  upon  Reafon  alone,  and  can  have  no  other  end 
in  view  but  that  of  realizing  the  mode  in  which  reafon  alts. 

It  is  univerfal  and  neceftitory;  it  is  therefore  properly 
termed  a  CATEGORICAL  IMPERATIVE,  fince  it 
impofes  an  obligation  upon  all  Reafonable  beings;  and 
ehus  alone  VIRTUE  IS  POSSIBLE. 


What  a  fublime  view’  does  this  analyfis  of  our  Rational 
Faculty  offer  to  Man  !  It  feparates  him  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  while  his  foul  alone  is  the  objedt  of  his 
contemplation  ;  and  makes  him  deeply  fenfible  that,  even 
at  thisprefent  moment  of  his  exiftence,  he  is  out  of  Time  and 
Space,  and  aSlualhj  a  member  of  the  Moral  World.  Here 
indeed  are  Laws  conveyed  from  God  to  man  through  a 
channel  fo  pure,,  and  in  a  language  fo  univerfal  and°in- 
telhgible,  that  they  can  never  be  confounded  with  the 
deceitful  inventions  of  men.  All  difficulty,  therefore,  of 
acknowledging  thefe  Laws,  and  their  divine  origin,  is 
now  convincingly  removed. 

I  have  great  fatisfadlion  in  prefenting  to  the  rea¬ 
der  the  fpirit  of  Kant’s  Critic  of  Pradlical  Reafon;  as 
I  am  perfuaded  that,  although  he  may  not  have  pene¬ 
trated  fo  far  into  Tranfcendental  Philofophy  as  to  follow 
all  the  dedudlions  which  flow  in  a  regular  manner  from 
that  fublime  fyftem,  he  will  undoubtedly  agree  to  its  re- 
f ults,  which  harmonize  fo  perfedlly  with  the  found  Reafon 
even  of  the  commoneft  individual.  Here  then  we  have, 
at  length,  a  System  of  Morals,  for  ever  fecured  from 
all  fophiftical  attacks,  and  perfedlly  eftablifhed  in  its 
elementary  principles.  It  requires  now  only  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  developed  in  its  minuter  parts,  in  order  to 
render  it  univerfally  comprehenfible,  and  effedlually  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  great  aim  of  human  exiftence. 

68,  St.  James' s-ftreet,  ~ 

July  1 9,  1817.  Thomas  Wirgman. 


CRITIC  of  PRACTICAL  REASON. 


Preliminary  Remarks. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  proves,  as  has  already 
been  fhown  in  the  article  Metaphysics,  (p.  198.)  that, 
by  abftradting  from  Experience  all  its  empirical  part,  we  - 
difeover  its  conditions  a  priori.  The  empirical  part  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  its  matter,  and  the  conditions  a  priori  confti- 
tute  its  form.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyfe  the  Will 
in  a  fimilar  manner.  If  I  will  an  objedt,  I  become  imme¬ 
diately  confcious  of  the  reprefentation  connedted  with 
this  adt  of  the  will.  The  reprefentation  of  the  pleafure 
which  the  poffeffion  of  the  objedt  might  give  me  is  the 
empirical  part  of  the  will,  and  conftitutes  its  matter.  By 
abftradting  from  this  we  obtain  the  reprefentation  of  a 
Pure  Will,  which  muft  be  confidered  as  the  condition 
of  every  empirical  Will.  If  we  deftroy  in  thought  all 
that  is  empirical,  and  ftill  imagine  a  Will  completely 
determined  to  perform  an  adlion  ;  nothing  remains  but 
Reafon  itfelf  as  the  determinative  of  that  Will.  Thus 
arifes  the  Idea  of  a  Practical  Reason,  that  is,  a  Fa¬ 
culty  to  determine  the  Will  without  the  impulfe  of 
Senfc.  A  Critic  of  Practical  Reason  means  nothing 
more  than  an  inveftigation  of  this  faculty  :  We  fhall  now 
proceed  to  this  inveftigation. 

What  is  meant  by  a  good  Will,  even  the  moll  common 
perfon  knows ;  and  he  proves  that  he  knows  it,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  juft  eftimate  of  its  worth,  placing  it  above  every 
thing  elfe  that  is  called  good.  Riches,  Honours,  nay 
even  the  powers  of  the  mind,  are  only  good  when  con¬ 
nedted  with  a  good  Will.  Even  adtions  which  accord 
with  a  good  Will  admit  of  the  queftion  whether  they 
merely  conform  to  it,  or  have  fprung  out  of  it.  Thus  the 
adt  of  educating  and  fupporting  an  orphan,  though  we 
perceive  no  immediate  advantage  accruing  from  it  to  the 
benefadtor,  nay,  though  many  privations  are  connedted 
with  the  adlion,  awakens  a  lufpicion  that  fome  diftant 
advantage  which  he  has  in  view  may  have  influenced  him  3 
and  this  fufpicion  greatly  leflens,  in  our  judgment,  the 
worth  of  the  adtion.  But  when  all  hopes  of  advantage 
are  precluded,  and  we  are  certain  that  no  motive  extrinftc 
to  the  will  itfelf  is  the  caufe  of  the  good  adtion  (which 

however 
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however  it  requires  omnifcience  to  afcertain,)  then  only- 
do  we  derive  the  adlion  from  a  Will  good  in  itfelf,  and 
diftinguifli  fuch  a  Will  from  every  other  that  is  more  or 
lefs  affedred  by  foreign  incentives. 

As  to  the  queftion,  What  is  an  abfolutely  good  Will ? 
it  cannot  at  prefent  be  anfwered.  It  is  like  the  queftion, 
What  is  an  object ?  Living  as  we  do  in  experience,  we 
perfedtly  underftand  that  objects  correfponcl  with  our 
reprefentations ;  but  it  requires  fome  refledlion  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  the  Categories  produce  the  notion  of 
Oeject  (or  objectivity)  in  our  reprefentations.  In  the 
fame  manner  we  know  alfo  how  to  diltinguifli  a  Will  ab¬ 
solutely  and  in  every  reJpeSl  good  in  itfelf,  from  every  other 
mill  which  is  only  good  for  a  particular  purpofe.  We 
eafily  perceive  alfo,  that  the  conception  of  an  abfoluteh) 
good  Will  agrees  with  that  of  a  pure  Will ;  fince  both 
thefe  conceptions  are  only  determined  negatively.  Every 
other  Will  is  accompanied  by  fomething  empirical ;  name¬ 
ly,  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  pleafure  to  be  obtained 
by  it ;  and  fuch  a  Will  can  only  be  called  good  fo  far  as 
it  is  adapted  to  this  end.  A  Will  good  in  itfelf  is  there¬ 
fore  a  Pure  Will. 

We  fliall  not  at  prefent  explain  what  is  meant  by  an 
abfolutely  good  will ;  but  proceed  to  treat  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Duty  in  which  it  is  implied. 

We  eafily  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  whe¬ 
ther  an  aCtion  be  merely  conformable  to  duty,  or  be  done 
for  the  fake  of  Duty.  An  aCtion  may  certainly  anfwer 
the  Demands  of  Duty,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  queftion 
whether  it  be  done  from  a  principle  of  Duty.  It  may 
have  fprung  from  inclination,  and  yet  be  conformable  to 
Duty.  But  deprive  the  mind  thus  prompted  of  the  in¬ 
clination  which  ftimulates  it,  and  the  aCtion  will  not  be 
performed.  To  relieve  the  diftrefted  is  a  duty;  but  many 
minds  are  fo  tenderly  difpofcd,  that  they  themfelves  fuffer 
on  witnefting  the  fufferings  of  others.  Deprive  them  of  this 
accidental  difpofition,  and  the  benevolent  aClion  will  re¬ 
main  unperformed.  But  let  us  conceive  a  man  hardened 
by  his  own  misfortunes,  who  trulls  and  perhaps  requires 
that  others  fhould  poll'efs  the  fame  ftrength  of  mind  to 
overcome  or  to  endure  the  evils  of  life  which  he  himfelf 
pofiefles.  He  does  not  fympathife  in  the  fufferings  of 
others,  but  let  us  imagine  he  aflifts  them  becaufe  he  con- 
fiders  it  his  Duty.  Here  the  aCtion  arifes  from  Duty,  and 
is  not  merely  conformable  to  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  conception  of  a  pure 
Will,  or  a  Will  good  in  itfelf,  coincides  with  that  of  a 
Will  aCfing  on  the  principle  of  Duty. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  conception  of  Duty  agrees 
with  that  of  the  necefity  of  an  action.  It  implies  that  an 
aCfioft  muft  be  performed,  without  the  lead  regard  to  fen- 
fible  incitements,  and  whether  we  are  inclined  to  the 
aClion  or  not.  This  conception  contains  alfo  a  reference 
to  a  law  which  muft  be  obeyed.  For,  if  aCtions  are  to 
be  performed  independently  of  all  fenfual  incitement, 
pure  Reafon  muft  contain  a  law  which  prefcribes  fuch 
aCtions.  But,  if  the  matter  of  the  law  (the  reprefentation 
of  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  it)  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  will,  we  muft  afcribe  the  determination  folely 
to  its  form;  that  is,  to  its  legality. 

But  this  circumftance  points  out  to  us  the  Law  itfelf. 
For,  if  there  exifts  a  law  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  determine 
the  Will  generally,  without  particular  motives  for  this 
or  that  individual ;  this  law  muft  be  valid  for  all  ratio¬ 
nal  beings.  It  is  the  Categories  which  give  objec¬ 
tivity  to  our  reprefentations,  and  eftabiilh  them  as  Know¬ 
ledge. 

A  Practical  Rule,  i.  e.  a  pofition  direCling  that  fome¬ 
thing  fliall  be  done,  we  call  an  imperative.  Thefe  impe¬ 
ratives  may  be  diftinguiftied  like  reprefentations,  either 
as  Jubjeliive  or  objective.  Subjective  imperatives  prelcribe 
certain  aCtions  tor  the  attainment  of  particular  ends. 
Thefe  are  hypothetical  imperatives ;  fince  it  is  only  on 
the  prefuppofition  of  thefe  ends  that  they  become  prafiii- 
cal  precepts.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  Imperatives  of 
Adclrefs ,  and  Imperatives  of  Prudence.  Both  are  known 


analytically,  becaufe,  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  com¬ 
plete  Will  to  an  end,  that  of  the  aCtion  which  leads  to 
this  end  is  implied.  The  former  regard  intentions  which 
the  fubjeCl  may  have ;  as,  for  inftance,  to  bifelt  a  fraight  ' 
line:  the  latter  refer  to  an  intention  which  every  one  muft 
have;  namely,  his  own- happincjs.  As  Prudence  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Individual  in  order  to  choofe  jthe  beft 
means  of  rendering-  himfelf  happy,  we  may  term  thefe 
Imperatives  of  Prudence. 

But,  if  there  be  a  Law  which  does  not  determine  the 
will  by  fomething  to  be  obtained  by  it,  but  merely  by 
its  own  form,  and  which  therefore  muft  be  confidered  by 
every  man’s  Reafon  as  a  Law ;  this  is  an  objective  Law, 
and  may  be  called  the  Categorical  imperative.  It 
cannot  be  known,  however,  analytically  :  for,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  prefuppofition  of  an  intention  which  determines 
the  Will,  no  conception  exifts  from  which  the  praCtical 
precaution  could  be  deduced.  The  fynthetical  judg¬ 
ments  a  priori  upon  which  experience  refts,  are  derived 
from  the  principles  of  the  poftibility  of  experience;  but 
from  what  principle  can  the  poftibility  of  the  Catego¬ 
rical  imperative  be  derived? 

In  order  to  know'  whether  a  hypothetical  imperative  ap¬ 
plies  to  an  individual,  we  muft  be  acquainted  with  his 
difpofition,  and  know  that  he  has  a  certain  end  in  view. 
But,  as  to  the  Categorical  imperative,  I  know  a 
priori  that  it  is  valid  for  every  one’s  Reafon.  Such  an 
objeltive  law,  therefore,  refers  to  this  very  criterion  ; 
namely,  that  reafon  itfelf  acknowledges  it  as  a  Law  ; 
this  is  the  criterion  of  univerfal  validity.  Confequently 
the  Categorical  Imperative  is  no  other  than  this  :  Alt 
according  to  the  Maxim  of  which  thou  canjl  will  that  it  be 
a  univerfal  law. 

All  imperatives  exprefs  an  ought.  This  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  hypothetical  imperative,  is  itfelf  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  and  refts  on  the  prefuppofition  of  a  certain  inten¬ 
tion;  but  the  ought  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  is 
Categorical  without  reference  to  any  intention  whatever. 
Yet,  as  this  ought  indicates  the  relation  of  an  objedlive 
Law  to  a  Will,  which  has  to  overcome  fubjeltive  hin¬ 
drances  in  order  to  obey  it;  the  word  imperative  does 
not  apply  to  a  will  of  itfelf,  conformable  to  the  Law,  that 
is,  to  a  facred  will. 

The  queftion,  howthe  Categorical  Imperative  is  poftible? 
is  the  fame  as,  how  pure  Reafon  can  be  practical?  We 
do  not  enquire  how  pure  Reafon  can  exercife  coercion 
upon  the  Will,  but  only  how  it  can  make  a  demand,  that 
is,  how-  a  Categorical  Imperative  can  be  thought  which 
cannot  be  known  analytically.  The  conception  of  a  Hy¬ 
pothetical  Imperative  is  comprehenfible,  becaufe  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  prefuppofition  ;  for  whoever  wills  an 
end,  muft  alfo  will  the  adlion  which  is  the  means  to  this 
end.  But  in  the  Categorical  Imperative  there  is  no  end, 
for  the  fake  of  which  the  adlion  is  willed  :  its  poftibility 
therefore  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  fame  way.  To  de¬ 
rive  it  from  experience,  and  to  pretend  thence  to  fiiow 
its  poftibility,  would  be  a  ufelefs  undertaking,  becaufe 
we  cannot  be  certain,  in  any  fingle  inftance,  whether  an 
action  has  been  the  refult  of  the  Categorical  or  of  the 
Hypothetical  imperative.  The  poftibility  of  the  Categori¬ 
cal  Imperative  muft  therefore  be  entirely  derived  a  priori. 
In  the  Hypothetical  Imperative  the  Will  is  connected 
with  the  Deed  in  luch  a  manner  that  the  conception  of 
the  latter  is  confidered  a  conllituent  part  of  the  former: 
for  to  will  an  objedl  completely,  is  alfo  to  will  the  adlion 
that  produces  the  objedl.  In  the  Categorical  Imperative 
I  alfo  connedl  the  will  with  the  adlion,  but  do  not  con- 
fider  the  latter  as  a  neceftary  part  of  it;  for  then  the  im¬ 
perative  would  be  hypothetical.  We  may  fay,  every  Hy¬ 
pothetical  Imperative  exprefles  the  neceflity  of  an  adlion, 
in  reference  to  an  end  required:  the  Categorical  Impe¬ 
rative,  on  the  other  hand,  exprefles  {imply  the  neceftity 
of  an  adtion,  without  reference  to  an  end. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  end  of  the  adlion  de¬ 
manded  by  a  hypothetical  imperative  is  always  fubjeltive. 
I  will  for  my  own  felf  or  fubjedt  this  or  that  end ;  confe- 
2  quently. 
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quently,  I  mult  perform  the  action  that  leads  to  it.  With 
regard  to  this  Hypothetical  Imperative,  the  Will  contains 
both  the  end  and  the  adtion ;  the  demand  of  the  will 
may  therefore  be  comprehended  analytically.  Whereas 
the  end  of  the  adtion  of  the  Categorical  Imperative  is 
not  fubjedtive :  for  it  requires  me  to  perform  an  adtion 
■whole  end  is  not  exclufively  mine.  Confequently  this 
end  mult  be  objective ;  that  is,  Pure  Reafon  itfelf  mult 
acknowledge  it  as  an  end.  We  have  to  enquire,  there¬ 
fore,  'What  is  that  end  which  every  rational  being  mull 
acknowledge  as  an  end  in  itfelf? 

Every  Rational  being  exifts  as  an  end  in  himfelf,  and 
mnjt  therefore  conftder  himfelf,  and  all  other  rational  beings, 
as  his  end.  This  pofition,  here  laid  down  as  the  ground 
of  all  moral  judgment,  contains  the  conception  which 
connects  the  will  with  the  deed  in  the  fynthetieally  prac¬ 
tical  or  Categorical  Imperative.  Here  the  will  does  not 
contain  the  end  as  in  the  hypothetical,  but  the  objedive 
end  contains  the  Will.  This  objedtive  end  is  the  hu¬ 
manity  itfelf  in  all  rational  beings.  Accordingly  the 
Categorical  Imperative  may  be  thus  exprefled :  Ad  Jo 
that  thou  ujijl  the  humanity  in  thy  own  perfon  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  not  as  means  only,  but  always  as  an  end.  It  is 
thus  changed  into  an  analytical pojition,  fince  the  objec¬ 
tive  end  (the  humanity  in  every  one’s  perfon)  implies 
indeed  the  demand  for  the  adtion.  In  the  Hypothetical 
Imperative,  the  demand  for  the  adtion  is  contained  in  the 
Will  for  the  objedt;  whereas  in  the  Categorical  Impera¬ 
tive  the  demand  is  contained  in  the  objective  end. 

On  this  relts  the  diltindtion  between  perj'ons  and  things. 
Every  rational  being  is  a  perfon,  becaufe  he  exills  as  an 
end  in  himfelf:  all  irrational,  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are 
things,  becaufe  they  ferve  only  the  ends  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  merely  a  relative  worth, 
fince  their  ufe  is  optional;  Whereas  the  worth  of  a  perfon 
is  wiconditional. 

The  polition,  Man  exists  as  an  end  in  himself, 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  humanity  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  fomething  that  we  may  or  may  not  conftitute 
our  end;  for  this  were  to  make  it  a  fubjedtive  end; 
whereas  it  is  objedtive,  and  mull  conftitute  the  fupreme 
limiting  condition  of  all  fubjedtive  ends. 

Plence  arifes  the  Idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  Ends,  in  which 
every  rational  being  is  a  member,  who  conliders  himfelf 
and  every  other  rational  being  as  an  objedtive  end.  We 
muft  here  remark  another  circumltance  relpedting  the 
Categorical  Imperative,  The  Will  according  to  this  Im¬ 
perative  gives  the  law  to  itfelf,  which  it  obeys ;  for  the 
objedtive  end  is  not  one  which  becomes  fuch  by  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  objedt,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
accidental  difpoiition  of  the  mind,  (the  way  in  which 
fubjedtive  ends  arife,)  but  it  is  an  end  before  this  repre- 
fentation,  that  is,  a  priori.  The  Will,  which  is  nothing 
but  Pradtical  Reafon,  muft  therefore  determine  itfelf  fub- 
jedtively  to  follow  the  law  which  it  gives  to  itfelf.  Herein 
confifcs  the  Dignity  of  Pradtical  Reafon  as  well  as  of  the 
moral  Law.  The  Categorical  Imperative  is  therefore  a 
principle  of  autonomy;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
principle  of  heteronomy,  according  to  which  the  will  does 
not  determine  itfelf,  but  is  externally  determined.  By 
the  mere  analyfis  of  the  conception  of  morality,  it  may 
be  fliown  that  its  principle  cannot  be  heteronomical ,  fince 
it  would  then  be  an  hypothetical  imperative  :  “  I  do 
this  becaufe  I  will  fomething  elj’e .”  The  moral  impera¬ 
tive,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  “  I  muft  adt  thus,  even  though 
I  fliould  with  fomething  elfe.”  It  may  eaiily  be  Ihown, 
that  the  Moral  Imperative,  and  the  Categorical  Impera¬ 
tive,  are  the  fame.  Suppofe  a  Man,  for  inftance,  to  be 
fo  opprefled  by  misfortunes,  and  fo  weary  of  life,  that 
he  delires  to  put  an  end  to  it.  If  he  is  induced  to  refrain 
from  this  adt  by  any  hypothetical  imperative,  he  is  not 
moral.  But  let  us  take  away  all  hope  of  ameliorating 
his  fituation ;  let  us  fuppofe  his  bufferings  fo  great  as  to 
overbalance  the  natural  fear  of  death  and  all  its  confe- 
quences ;  in  fhort,  let  us  conceive  him  deprived  of  all  in- 
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citement  from  hypothetical  Imperatives ;  if,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  he  avoids  the  adt,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  the  refolution  to  endure  his  painful  exiftence  be  con- 
fidered  moral.  Since  he  does  not  in  this  cafe  follow  an 
Hypothetical  Imperative,  it  is  the  Categorical  alone 
by  which  he  is  governed. 

If  any  one  is  tempted  to  lie  by  fome  profpedl  of  ad¬ 
vantage  or  apprehenfion  of  misfortune,  and  yet  tells  the 
Truth;  we  may  Hill  fuppofe  that  he  was  reftrained  by  the 
fear  of  being  difeovered.  If  he  avoids  the  lie  from  the 
apprehenfion  that  it  may  bring  difgrace  upon  him,  he 
follows  merely  an  hypothetical  Imperative,  and  pradtifes 
the  moral  law  according  to  the  letter  indeed,  but  not 
according  to  the  fpirit.  Had  he  been  able  to  free  himfelf 
from  this  fear,  he  would  have  told  the  lie.  But,  if  he  Hill 
fpeak  the  truth,  though  uninfluenced  by  every  external 
motive,  then  his  veracity  is  evident;  that  is,  the  true 
moral  determination  to  fpeak  the  truth  becaufe  it  is 
duty,  and  not  becaufe  the  lie  is  difgraceful. 

Suppofe  a  man  zealous  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  but 
urged  by  the  hope  of  fame  and  immortality;  though  you 
admire  his  adtivity,  you  will  not  praife  it  highly  becaufe 
you  cannot  aferibe  it  to  a  moral  fource.  But  imagine  one 
whom  the  conlcioufnefs  of  inferior  talent  does  not  allow 
the  hope  that  he  lhall  ever  become  famous  ;  nay,  who  con¬ 
tinually  feels  the  weaknefs  of  his  powers,  and  the  deficiency 
of  his  underftanding,  rather  than  the  pleafure  which  attends 
an  eafy  progrefs  in  knowledge ;  and  who  Hill  perfeveres 
indefatigably ;  we  lhall  doubtlefs  efteem  the  latter  more 
than  the  former,  fince  the  one  obeys  a  Hypothetical  Im¬ 
perative,  but  the  other  the  Categorical  Imperative.  Even 
the  fliare  of  our  efteem  which  the  former  gains  muft  be 
aferibed  to  our  fuppofing  that  the  principle  of  morality 
at  lead  enlivens  his  zeal. 

Again,  fuppofe  a  Man  in  the  conftant  pradtice  of  cha¬ 
rity  and  benevolence  ;  he  will  appear  to  us  as  morally 
good  only  while  we  do  not  difeover  in  him  any  peculiar 
tendernefs  of  difpoiition,  which  makes  him  fympathize 
in  the  bufferings  of  others  ;  indeed  only  while  we  do  not 
fee  any  external  motive  for  his  goodnefs,  but  confider  his 
adtions  as  a  pure  obedience  to  the  Categorical  Imperative. 

It  appears  from  this  Moral  Judgment,  which  even  the 
moll  common  reafon  forms,  that  a  Moral  Imperative  is 
not  hypothetical ;  and  that  an  adtion  can  never  be  called 
good  which  is  performed  in  order  to  obtain  a  fubjedtive 
end.  The  Moral  Imperative  is  therefore  a  pradtical  pre¬ 
cept  of  pure  reafon  itfelf ;  which,  confequently,  every  rea- 
fon  muft  acknowledge,  and  which  commands  us  to  adopt 
for  ourfelves  that  maxim  which  is  Jit  for  a  univerjal  law. 

The  Categorical  Imperative  is  always  a  fynthetical 
pradical  pojition.  And,  although  we  have  exhibited 
the  Conception  of  the  polfibility  of  the  fynthefis  of  the 
will  with  the  deed,  that  is,  the  conception  of  an  objedtive 
end,  which  does  not  lie  in  the  Will,  but  precedes  it,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  fubordinate  to  other  ends,  but  muft 
limit  all  ends,  having  an  abjblutc  worth  in  itfelf ;  yet  this 
conception  we  have  here  only  pojlulated,  though  it  can  be 
perfedtly  juftified  by  the  analyfis  of  the  conceptions  of 
morality. 

We  have  treated  of  the  Conception  of  a  Pure  Will,  and 
of  the  Categorical  Imperative  arifing  from  it,  by  which 
alone  pure  reafon  can  become  pradtical,  and  have  proved 
that  the  Law  of  Morality  exhibits  to  every  one  the  reality 
of  the  Categorical  Imperative.  A  Critic  of  Pradtical 
Reafon  is  now  necefl'ary,  in  order  to  difeover  the  ground 
of  this  Categorical  Imperative,  which  exifts  as  a  fad  in 
every  one’s  confcioufnefs.  We  have  indeed  fliown,  that 
the  end  of  a  Pure  Will,  that  is,  an  objedive  end,  being 
prefuppofed,  the  law  of  Morality  arifes  from  it  analyti¬ 
cally.  The  queftion  now  is,  how  pure  realon  is  capable 
of  an  objedtive  end  :  this  can  only  beanfwered  by  a  Critic 
of  Pradical  Reajbn. 

The  Critic  of  Pure  Pradical  Reajbn  will  be  divided, 
like  that  of  Pure  Speculative  Rcaj'on,  into  Elementary 
Dodtrine,  and  Dodtrine  of  Method. '  The  former  will  con- 
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lift,  like  that  of  Speculative  Reafon,  of  an  Analytic  and 
a  Dialectic  ;  but  in  the  fubdivilion  of  the  Analytic  the  or¬ 
der  will  be  the  reverie  of  that  in  Pure  Speculative  Reafon. 
The  ground  of  this  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  work 
itfelf. 

Book  I. 

ANALYTIC  of  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

Sedt.  i.  Of  the  Principles  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon. 

Definition. — A  Practical  Principle  is  a  pofition,  which 
contains  a  univerfal  determination  of  the  Will,  having 
other  pradtical  rules. under  it.  It  is  fubjedtive,  ora  maxim, 
when  the  condition  is  valid  for  the  Will  of  an  individual 
only;  but  objedtive,  or  a pradtical  law,  when  it  is  valid 
for  the  Will  of  every  rational  being. 

Remark. — A  determination  of  the  will  is  a  requilition 
that  fomething  lliall  be  done :  a  pradtical  polition  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  when  it  applies  to  a  whole  clals  of  adtions,  as 
“  Purfue  thy  own  happinefs.”  A  principle,  however, 
becomes  a  maxim  to  that  individual  who  determines  his 
will  conformably  to  it.  When  the  demand  of  the  Will  is 
merely  fubjedtive,  the  principle  is  a  maxim  only,  and  not  a 
law ;  but,  when  this  demand  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
fubjedtive  end,  the  principle  is  objedtive,  becaufe  pure 
reafon  itfelf  eitabliflies  it  as  a  principle;  audit  is  then 
called  a  practical  law.  If  this  law  be  conlidered  in 
reference  to  a  Will,  that  is  alfo  liable  to  fubjedtive  grounds 
of  determination  which  may  prevent  its  being  obeyed,  it 
becomes  an  Imperative,  that  is,  a  rule  which  expreffes 
an  ought,  and  indicates  that,  were  it  not  for  thefe  lubjec- 
tive  grounds,  Reafon  would  not  only  determine  the  will 
( objectively ),  or  make  a  demand  upon  it,  but  would  ab- 
i'olutely  govern  it,  (that is,  determine  it  alfo  fubjedtively .) 
Every  principle  conlidered  as  a  demand,  is  an  imperative  ; 
but  every  imperative  is  not  a  pradtical  law'.  Hypothe¬ 
tical  Imperatives,  being  conlequences  of  fubjedtive  ends, 
are  indeed  pradtical  precepts,  but  not  pradtical  laws  :  in 
order  to  be  fucli,  they  mull  determine  the  will  without 
regard  to  any  fubjedtive  end.  This  the  Moral  Law 
does  ;  it  commands  the  action  abfolutely,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  that  may  arife  from  it. 

Theorem  I. — All  pradtical  principles  that  prefuppofe 
an  objedt  (matter)  of  the  defiring  faculty,  as  a  determin- 
ing  ground  of  the  Will,  are  empirical,  and  cannot  be  prac¬ 
tical  laws. 

Proof. — A  pradtical  law  is  a  principle  which  reafon  im¬ 
mediately  acknowledges  as  fuch,  without  regard  to  any 
end  we  may  with  to  attain.  Now,  a  pradtical  principle 
prefupppoles  an  objedt,  which  implies  a  fubjedtive  end,  of 
which  the  principle  is  a  mere  conlequence.  It  is  therefore 
no  law.  Such  a  material  pradtical  principle  can  only  be 
difcovered  empirically.  We  mult  know  the  inclination 
or  averfion  of  an  individual  for  the  objedt,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  his  end. 

Theorem  2. — All  material  pradtical  principles  are  of 
one  and  the  fame  kind,  and  belong  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  of J'ef-love  or  happinefs. 

Proof. — A  material  pradtical  principle  is  one  that  is 
derived  from  the  reprefentation  of  3,  Jubjedtive  end.  But, 
lince  this  fubjedtive  end  arifes  from  the  reprefentation  of 
Lome  objedt,  together  with  its  influences  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings;  and  fince  the  defire  excited  forms  part  of  the  luippi- 
1  tejs  of  the  individual  ;  every  material  pradtical  principle 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  happinefs,  and  relts  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Self-Love. 

Remark  1 . — Hence  arifes  adiftindtion  of  theftiperior  and 
inferior  defiring  faculty,  more  important  than  that  com¬ 
monly  made.  If  the  reprefentation  which  excites  defire  has 
its  ground  in  the  fenfes,  the  Will,  that  is  adtuated  by  it,  is 


called  the  Inferior  Desiring  Faculty;  and  it  is  termed 
Superior,  when  the  reprelentations  which  influence  it 
have  their  origin  in  the  underilanding.  Thus,  the  defire  to 
increale  our  knowledge  on  account  of  the  pleafure  which 
attends  it,  belongs  to  the  Superior  Defiring  Faculty ;  and 
that  of  high  living  to  the  Inferior  Defiring  Faculty.  But 
the  Defiring  Faculty  itfelf  remains  one  and  the  fame, 
lince  this  dillindtion  does  not  concern  the  faculty,  but 
only  the  reprelentations  by  which  it  is  adtuated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  divifion  of  the  Defiring  Faculty  itfelf 
takes  place  thus  :  If  the  will  has  3  fubjedtive  end,  that  is, 
if  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedt  adtuates  it,  it  is  the  in¬ 
ferior  Defiring  Faculty;  but  it  is  the  fuperior,  when  its 
end  is  objective ;  and  therefore  neceffary  for  every  rational 
Being,  though  it  is  not  yet  on  this  account  a fubjedtive  end. 
Whether  the  Will  be  moved  by  reprelentations'  of  the 
Underilanding  or  of  the  Senfes  ;  it  is  Hill  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  only  differs  in  degree,  which  depends  upon  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  individual.  We  may,  for  inltance,  wifli  to  hear 
an  eloquent  fpeech,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  a  defire  for 
Lome  fenfual  gratification  ;  and,  after  having  tveighed  the 
expedted  pleafure  in  both,  we  may  prefer  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Will  here  regulates  itfelf  entirely  according 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  pleafure  expedted,  and  admits 
therefore  of  one  further  dillindtion.  But,  if  the  Defiring 
Faculty  be  diltinguilhed  into  Superior  and  Inferior,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  method,  it  does  not  at  all  fignify  whether 
the  objedtive  end  is  alfo  the  end  of  the  fubjedl  or  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  only  that  it  be  objedtive.  If,  in  the  example  ad¬ 
duced,  we  prefer  the  eloquent  difeourfe  to  the  fenfual 
pleafure,  but  only  becaufe  we  anticipate  a  greater  pleafure 
from  it,  then  it  is  Hill  only  the  inferior  Defiring  Faculty 
that  is  put  in  adtion.  The  truly  fuperior  Defiring  Faculty 
would  manifelt  itfelf,  were  this  choice  made  purely  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  a  Duty  to  cultivate  humanity  for  its  own  fake, 
and  never  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  lb  doing.  Nay,  this 
fuperior  Defire  manifeils  itfelf  in  the  mere  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Duty,  even  though  the  Will  Ihould  fail  in 
its  obedience  to  it. 

Remark  2. — The  defire  for  happinefs  is  the  neceflary 
conlequence  of  the  indigent  Hate  of  rational  beings.  But, 
notvvithffanding  this,  the  pradtical  principle,  Take  care  of 
thy  own  happinefs,  cannot  be  conlidered  as  a  pradtical  Law, 
In  the  firft  place,  .individuals,  as  experience  Ihows,  differ 
very  much  in  opinion  as  to  what  conllitutes  happinefs. 
Secondly,  if  we  even  fuppole  that  they  were  agreed  upon 
this  point,  it  never  could  be  known  d  priori ;  confequently, 
fuch  a  principle  could  never  be  objedtive. 

Theorem  3. — If  a  rational  being  is  to  confider  his 
maxims  as  univerfal  pradtical  laws,  they  mull  be  fuch 
principles  as  contain  the  determining  ground  of  the 
Will,  not  in  their  matter,  but  merely  in  their  form. 

Proof. — If  the  maxim  of  a  rational  being  be  grounded 
upon  a  fubjedtive  end,  then  it  cannot  be  conlidered  as  a 
pradtical  law.  For,  as  this  fubjedtive  end  has  arifen 
through  the  influence  of  the  objedt  (matter)  of  the  will 
upon  the  feeling  of  inclination  or  averfion;  it  cannot  be 
known  d  priori.  Confequently  this  maxim  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  principle,  valid  for  every  rational  being.  But,  if  the 
matter  of  a  pradtical  principle  be  put  out  of  the  quellion, 
nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pradtical  form.  If  then,  the 
determining  ground  of  the  Will  be  not  determined  from 
its  matter,  it  can  only  fpring  from  the  practical  form ; 
that  is  to  lay,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  maxim  of  the 
individual  is  conceivable  as  a  pradtical  law,  the  rational 
being,  in  abltradting  the  matter  of  the  principle,  mult 
quellion  himfelf,  whether  he  be  able  to  confider  it  as  va¬ 
lid  in  itfelf,  that  is,  as  valid  lor  Pure  Reafon,  and  ft  for 
univerfal  legiflation. 

Remark. — To  enquire  whether  pure  reafon  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  pradtical  principle,  or  whether  the  latter  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  univerfal  legiflation,  is,  in  fadl,  the  fame  thing. 
But  the  quellion  in  the  latter  lhape  admits  of  a  fignifica- 
1  tion. 
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tion  referring  to  an  order  of  nature.  It  then  afics  whe¬ 
ther,  if  a  praftical  principle  be  univerfally  followed,  an 
order  of  nature  can  exi/t,  or  whether,  if  it  were  eftablilhed  as 
auniverial  law,  it  would  not  on  the  contrary  defray  itfclf. 
If,  for  inftance,  the  queltion  is,  whether  the  maxim  to  deny 
a  juft  debt  be  conceivable  as  a  praftical  law  ;  I  need  but 
feparate  its  matter  (felf-intereft),  and  pure  reafon  proves 
itlelf  immediately  practical,  by  declaring  this  maxim  in- 
admifble.  I  fee  farther,  however,  that  this  maxim,  con- 
Jidered  as  a  univerfal  law,  defroys  itfclf;  for,  if  every  one 
followed  it,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  credit.  This 
conlideration  furnilhes  a  touch-ltone,  by  which  we  can 
prove  whether  a  maxim  can  be  thought  as  a  practical 
law.  But  here  we  mull  not  omit  to  remark,  that  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  a  maxim  as  a  praftical  law,  or  the  ground  of  the 
poftibiiity  of  conceiving  it  as  a  praftical  law,  does  not  lie 
in  its  fitnefs  for  fuch  a  univerfal  legiflation  as  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  an  order  of  nature.  This  ground  lies  in  Pure 
Reafon  itlelf,  which,  as  fuch,  lays  down  a  praftical  prin¬ 
ciple  as  univerfally  valid  for  every  rational  being,  and 
therefore  as  a  practical  law,  and  that  fitnefs  ferves  only  as 
a  mark  of  the  dignity  of  the  maxim. 

Problem  i. — Suppofe  the  mere  legiflative  form  of  the 
maxim  to  be  the  fufficient  determining  ground  of  a  Will : 
then  find  the  quality  of  that  Will,  which  is  thereby  alone 
determinable. 

Proof. — If  the  matter  of  apraftical  principle  contains 
the  determining  ground  of  the  Will ;  then  the  Will  that 
has  this  principle  for  its  maxim,  is  fubjeft  to  the  law  of 
Caufality,  and  in  this  refpeft  does  not  differ  from  other 
objefts  of  nature.  But  let  us  fuppofe  a  will  which  is  de¬ 
terminable  by  the  mere  form  of  a  practical  principle :  this 
will  is  not  fu bj eft  to  nature’s  law  of  Caufality,  fince  this 
principle  is  its  maxim.  For  in  this  cafe  nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  fenlible  world,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Will.  Confequenlly  a  Will,  determined  by 
the  mer e.  form  of  its  maxim,  mult  be  confidered  as  a  power 
which  contains  the  ground  of  its  Caufality  in  itlelf ;  and, 
as  this  is  the  charaileriftic  of  Freedom,  fuch  a  will  mull  be 
a  Free  Will. 

Problem  z. — Suppofe  that  the  Will  is  Free  :  then 
find  the  Law  which  is  alone  fit  to  determine  it  necejjarihj. 

Proof. — A  Will  that  is  thought  as  free  cannot  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  determinable  by  the  matter  of  a  praftical  princi¬ 
ple.  This  matter  belongs  to  the  fenlible  world  ;  and  the 
will  that  is  determinable  by  it,  is  conl'equently  not  free. 
But, if  the  matter  of  a  practical  principle  be  not  confidered, 
there  Hill  remains  its  legiflative  form,  whereby  pure  reafon 
alone  determines  the  Will.  It  is  therefore  folely  the  le- 
gi/lative  form  of  a  Maxim,  which  can  contain  the  deter¬ 
mining  ground  of  a  Free  Will. 

Remark.— -The  maxim,  whofe  form  alone  determines 
the  Will,  implies  its  Freedom  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
Free  Will  implies  a  maxim  that  determines  it  folely  by  its 
form  ;  that  is,  a  practical  law.  But,  if  the  queftion  be, 
whether  the  conception  of  Freedom  commences  in  our 
knowledge,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  practical  law,  it  is 
ealily  perceived  that  this  courle  is  impollible.  For  whence 
flioulcl  we  have  the  conception  of  Freedom,  fince  pure  fpe- 
culative  reafon  finds  itfelf,  with  regard  to  it,  in  an  Anti¬ 
nomy  ?  Nor  is  this  conception  of  any  utility  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  natural  phenomena,  fince,  in  their  derivation 
as  (‘feels  from  caufes,  reafon  does  by  no  means  permit  the 
leap  to  a  Caufe  whofe  caufality  is  not  again  an  Effeft,  and 
which  does  not  render  a  higher  Caufe  neceflary.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  theLAW  of  Morality  which  prelents  itfelfas  a  fact 
to  our  confcioujhefs,  from  which  our  knowledge  proceeds 
to  the  conception  of  Liberty,  and  determines  it  poli- 
tively.  The  original  conception  of  Liberty  is  merely  ne¬ 
gative  :  it  is  the  conception  of  a  caufe  whofe  caufality 
cannot  be  confidered  as  an  effeft ;  but  this  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
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The  Law  of  Morality  adds  to  this  Conception  fometliing 
politive,  though  it  does  not  thereby  become  in  the- lead? 
better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  Speculative  Reafon. 

Fundamental  Law  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

Aft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  may 
be  valid  as  a  principle  of  univerfal  legiflation. 

Remark. — If  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  be  prefuppofed, 
the  fundamental  law  of  Practical  Reafon  follows  from  it 
analytically,  becaufe  a  free  will  is  a  will  under  prafti- 
cal.laws.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  a  praftical  principle, 
which  Pure  Reafon,  and  of  courfe  every  rational  being, 
holds  valid  for  itfelf;  confequently  it  is  the  fame  as  the 
principle  of  univerfal  legiflation.  Now,  here  we  have  only 
to  remark,  that  we  mull  not  miftake  this  principle,  by  un- 
derftanding  it  as  if  it  arofe  from  its  fitnefs  for  an  order  of 
nature.  It  is  a  practical  law,  becaufe  reafon ,  ahftraCling  from 
every  thing  empirical  as  matter  of  the  will,  becomes  con- 
feious  that  it  is  a  law  abfolutely  valid  for  all  rational 
Beings.  The  fundamental  law  of  Praftical  Reafon,'  in 
obeying  which,  the  Will  fliows  itfelf  to  be  free,  may  in. 
other  words  be  exprefled  thus :  Make  that  practical. 
PRINCIPLE  THY  MAXIM,  WHICH  REASON  ITSELF  AC¬ 
KNOWLEDGES  as  practically  necessary.  Foraprin- 
ciple  which  Reafon  declares  to  be  practically  necefary, 
and  one  which  is  valid  as  a  principle  of  univerfal  legifla- 
tion,  are  identical  conceptions.  But  reafon’s  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  praftical  principle  as  a  praftical  law,  is  a  faft. 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  further  data,  and  con- 
lifts,  as  we  have  already  Ihown  in  the  introduftion,  in  a, 
fyntketical  connexion  of  the  will  with  the  deed. 

A  Fact  of  Pure  Reason. 

Pure  Reafon  is  praftical  in  itfelf  alone,  angl  gives  (to 
man)  a  univerfal  law,  which  we  call  the  Moral  Law. 

Remark. — The  fundamental  law  of  pure  praftical  Rea¬ 
fon  does  not  concern  itfelf  about  the  exiftence  of  an  ob- 
jeftive  praftical  principle :  it  only  preferibes  that  we  ought 
to  make  fuch  a  principle  our  own  maxim  provided  it  really 
exifts.  Now  the  Moral  Law  prefents  itfelfas  fuch,  to  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  Rational  Being;  confequently,  that 
fundamental  law  commands  us  to  make  this  very  morality 
our  own  maxim.  But  the  faft  itfelf  is  undeniable.  We 
need  only  analyze  the  moral  judgment  of  our  aftions,  as, 
was  done  in  theIntroduftion,to  convince  ourfelves  of  this ; 
whence  it  refults,  that  an  aftion  is  morally  good  only  when 
it  lprings  from  a  maxim  freed  from  all  matter  of  the  Willy 
and  which  therefore,  pure  reafon  alone  declares  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  necefary.  The  Jaw  of  morality  is  therefore  valid  for 
every  rational  being,  including  even  the  higheft  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  with  refpeft  to  fuch  rational  beings  as  are  lubjeft 
to  wants,  confequently  to  fubjeftive  motives,  which  often 
oppole  the  law  of  morality,  this  law  takes  the  form  of 
an  imperative,.  A  Will,  free  from  all  fubjeftive  incite¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  neceflarily  conformable  to  the  moral 
law,  is  a  J'acred  Will.  The  relation  of  a  Will  affefted  by 
wants,  to  the  praftical  law,  is  a  dependence,  which,  being- 
confidered  as  praftically  neceflary,  is  termed  Obligation. 
The  aftion  itfelf,  which  is  necefarily  determined  by  the 
practical  law,  but  neverthelefs  only  by  the  overcoming 
of  fubjeftive  hindrances,  is  called  Duty.  We  cannot,; 
therefore,  call  the  relation  of  a  facred  will  to  the  moral 
law  Obligation,  nor  its  aftions  Duties.  The  facrednefs 
of  the  will,  though  it  never  can  be  a  property  of  finite 
beings,  mult  ftill  lerve  them  as  a  model,,  according  to. 
which  they  mull  judge  of  their  own  moral  worth. 

Theorem  4. — The  Autonomy  of  the  Will  is  the  foie 
principle  of  the  Moral  Laws,  and  of  the  Duties  conformable 
to  them.  The  Hetcronomy  not  only  grounds  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  but  oppofes  the  principle  of  morals  altogether.  The 
foie  principle  of  Morality  is  independence  of  the  matter 
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of  the  law,  (that  is,  of  an  objeCt  defired  ;)  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Will,  by  the  mere  univerfal  legillative 
form,  of  which  a  maxim  mull  be  capable.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  is  Liberty  in  a  negative  fenfe ;  but  the  felf- 
legillation  of  pure  practical  Reafon,  is  Liberty  in  a  pofi- 
tive  fenfe.  Confequently,  the  moral  Law  exprefles  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Autonomy  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon,  or 
Liberty  ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  the  formal  condition  of 
all  maxims,  under  which  alone  they  can  agree  with  the 
higheft  practical  Law.  When,  therefore,  the  matter  of  vo¬ 
lition,  which  can  only  be  the  object  of  a  delire  connected 
with  the  law,  is  made  a  condition  of  its  pojfibility,  Hetero- 
nomy  arifes,  and  the  Will  does  not  give  the  law  to  itfelf, 
but  only  a  precept,  for  the  rational  obedience  to  patho¬ 
logical  laws.  A  maxim,  which  thus  departs  from  the  uni¬ 
verfal  legillative  form,  not  only  produces  no  obligation, 
but  is  itfelf  oppolite  to  the  principle  of  pure  practical  rea¬ 
fon,  confequently  to  the  moral  fentiment,  even  though 
the  aCtion  which  arifes  from  it  Ihould  be  legal. 

Remark. — We  have  already  lhown  the  quality  of  an  ob- 
jeCtively-prafitical  principle,  that  is,  of  a  practical  law ; 
namely,  that  its  form  alone  is  the  determining  ground  of 
the  Will ;  which  means  that  pure  reafon,  after  the  abltrac- 
tion  of  the  matter  of  the  principle.  Hill  acknowledges  it 
as  practically  neceflary,  and  thus  makes  a  demand  upon 
the  Will,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  derived  from  the 
matter  of  the  principle.  But  this  pofition  does  not  con¬ 
cern  itlelf  with  the  exiftence  of  the  practical  law.  Since, 


however,  it  is  a  faCt,  that  the  Moral  Law  forces  itfelf  upon 
our  confcioufnefs  as  an  objeCtively-praCtical  principle;  this 
fourth  Theorem  has  for  its  objeCt,  to  apply  to  the  Moral 
Law  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  objectively -practical  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  namely,  that  the  Will  is  free  with  refpeCl  to  this 
principle,  confequently  that  it  only  follows  a  law  which 
it  gives  to  itfelf.  Certainly  every  aft  of  Will  has  an  object , 
or  matter  ;  but,  if  thismatter  be  confidered  as  a  determining- 
ground,  as  the  ground  of  the  demand,  then  the  princi¬ 
ple  is  not  a  practical  law.  The  happinefs  of  other  rational 
beings  mult,  according  to  the  Moral  Law,  be  the  objeCt  of 
the  Will  of  every  rationalbeing.  But  if,  in  order  to  make 
it  the  determining  ground  of  the  will,  we  mult  prefuppofe 
that  the  welfare  of  other  beings  is  one  of  our  Wants,  then 
the  Will  cannot  be  confidered  as  free.  It  Lands,  like  all 
other  phenomena,  under  the  law  of  Car  fo and  life  St ;  and 
we  find  the  Caule  of  its  Caufality  in  the  matter,  or  objeCt 
of  its  maxim.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  morality  bids 
us  promote  the  happinefs  of  other  rational  beings,  whe¬ 
ther  we  fympathize  with  them  naturally  or  not.  We  are 
confcious  of  this  principle  as  a  law  ;  for,  abftraCting  from 
its  matter,  pare  reafon  alone  mult  accede  to  its  demand. 

A  practical  principle  derived  from  a  fubjeCtive  end  of 
the  Will,  cannot  be  confidered  as  identical  with  the  mo¬ 
ral  law,  though  they  Ihould  even  agree  with  refpeCl  to 
their  matter.  The  determining  ground  is  always  in  that 
cafe  material.  On  the  contrary,  the  determining  ground 
of  the  moral  law  is  formal.  Its  demand  is  not  at  all  to 
be  conceived  from  the  matter  of  the  principle,  and  does 
not  become  evident  to  our  conjcioujhejs  till  after  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  matter.  All  material  determining  grounds- 
of  the  Will,  as  well  as  all  practical  principles  falfely  confi¬ 
dered  as  identical  with  the  moral  law,  are  reprefented  in 
the  following  Table : 
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PraCtical  Material  determining  grounds  in  the  Principle  of  Morality. 

Subjective. 

External.  Internal. 
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Education ;  Civil  Government.  Phyfical  Senfe ; 

Objective. 

Internal.  External. 

Perfection.  The  will  of  God. 
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Moral  Senfe 


In  thus  diftinguifhing  the  fubjcSlive  from  the  obje.Bivc 
determining  grounds,  both  of  which  are  falfely  attri¬ 
buted,  inftead  of  the  formal  determining  ground,  to  the 
principle  of  Morality  ;  we  mult  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found  the  conception  of  a  principle  whofe  determining 
ground  is  objective  with  that  of  a  practical  principle  which 
refers  to  an  objective  end.  The  latter  is  quite  identical 
with  the  principle  whofe  determining  ground  is  formal, 
becaufe  an  objective  end  is  that  which  pure  practical  rea¬ 
fon  acknowledges  as  an  end,  which  confequently  is  not 
the  end  of  all  rational  beings,  merely  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  objeCt  upon  the  feelings ;  but  prior  to,  and 
independent  of,  this  influence,  and  becaufe  a  formal  de¬ 
termining  ground  of  a  principle  denotes  a  ground  of  its 
demand,  not  derived  from  any  objeCtof  the  Will,  but  from 
pure  reafon  itfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  de¬ 
termining  grounds  are  material,  fince  they  are  only  deter¬ 
mining  grounds  of  the  Will  under  the  preluppofition  of  its 
matter.  But  they  are  objective,  becaufe  they  are  concep¬ 
tions  of  Reafon  ;  thus  perfection  attributed  to  things,  and 
that  of  the  higheft  perfection  perfonified,  namely,  God, 
are  Ideas  which  cannot  be  found  in  experience,  but  which 
reafon  conceives  only  by  removing  all  empirical  limits 
or  bounds.  But  the  end  with  a  view  to  which  the  idea 
of  perfection  is  made  the  determining  ground  of  the  will, 
is  lolely  J'ubjeStive.  It  is  indeed  nothing  but  that  Happi¬ 
nefs  which  is  to  be  attained  by  the  greateft  poffible  culti¬ 
vation  of  our  natural  endowments.  Confequently  the 
mutter  of  the  will  precedes  -its  determining  ground,  and 


the  latter  is  therefore  material.  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
Will  of  God ;  for  God  is  here  reprefented  as  the  Being  who 
has  in  his  power  rewards  and  punifhments,  with  regard  to 
which  his  Will  is  confidered  as  the  determining  ground  of 
the  Will  of  the  rational  being.  But  all  merely  fubjeCtive 
determining  grounds  mull  be  at  once  rejeCted.  The  de¬ 
termining  ground  of  the  moral  feeling  approaches  more 
than  any  other  to  the  genuine  moral  determining  ground  of 
the  will,  as  it  is  not  at  leaft  diametrically  oppofite  to  it,  like 
the  others.  The  moral  feeling  manifefts  itfelf  in  the  fa- 
tisfaCtion  that  is  connected  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  hav¬ 
ing  performed  a  good  aCtion,  as  well  as  in  the  diflatisfac- 
tion  which  accompanies  a  bad  aCtion.  We  mult  however 
remark  the  difappointment  which  takes  place  when  we 
attempt  to  make  this  Moral  Senfe  the  determiningground 
of  the  will  with  regard  to.  the  moral  law.  For  we  mult 
confider  the  culprit,  who  is  diflatisfied  with  himfelf  on 
account  of  his  evil  aCtions,  already  as  morally  good,  at 
leaft  in  fome  degree ;  fince,  were  he  entirely  without  a 
good  mode  of  thinking,  he  could  not  have  this  feeling  of 
dilfatisfaCtion.  In  the  fame  manner  we  mult  confider  him 
whom  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  good  aCtion  delights,  as 
really  virtuous,  fince  he  can  enjoy  that  fatisfaClion  only 
becaufe  he  is  conlcious  of  having  aCted  virtuoully.  The 
admifiion  of  a  moral  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  guilty  man 
indicates  of  itfelf  a  mete  formal  determining  ground  of 
the  Will,  fince,  prior  to  the  pang  of  remorfe,  he  mult 
have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  moral  law. 
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Of  the  Deduction  of  the  Principles  of  Pure 
Practical  Reason. 

It  has  been  fhown  that  pure  reafon  is  practical ;  i.  e.  is 
able  to  make  a  demand  upon  the  Will,  independently  of 
every  thing  empirical,  by  the  Autonomy  of  the  Moral 
Law.  Although  this  autonomy  is  indubitably  certain, 
the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  law  has  not  yet  been  fhown.  An 
objectively- practical  principle  is  always  a  fynthetical  poji- 
tion,  and  is  differently  expreffed  from  an  hypothetical 
imperative  ;  which  fays,  1  muft  do  fomething  becaufe 
I  will  fomething  elfe.  It  commands,  on  the  contrary, 
that  fomething;  Jit  all  be  dove  Independently  of  every  ma¬ 
terial  determination  of  the  Will.  Here  there  is  a  fyn- 
theiis  between  the  deed  and  the  will :  to  fhow  how  this 
Svnthefis  is  poflible  i?  the  object  of  the  Deduction  of  the 
principles  of  practical  Reafon. 

We  formerly  dated  pure  practical  Reafon  to  be  a  faculty 
to  determine  the  Will  abfoliitely,  without  any  material 
incentive  ;  and  in  the  Categorical  Imperative,  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  law  was  given,  by  which  pure  Reafon  muft 
fhow  itfelf  practical,  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  fo.  But  that 
this  conception  has  objective  reality,  i.  e.  that  pure  Reafon 
is  indeed  practical,  has  been  proved  by  the  faCl  of  the 
Law  of  Morality. 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  procedure  of  the  Critic  of 
Speculative  Reafon,  we  difeover  a  remarkable  contrail. 
There  we  enquired  into  the  conditions  of  Experience. 
As  thefe  confift  of  two  elements,  the  intuition  and  the 
reference  of  the  intuition  to  an  object;  the  conditions  of 
both  were  fought.  Now,  though  the  Categories  are 
the  conceptions  which  give  objectivity  to  our  reprefenta- 
tions,  yet  we  cannot  be  faid  to  know  objeCts  immediately 
through  thefe  conceptions.  For  the  intuition  is  wanting, 
to  them,  and  this  muft  be  given  before  thofe  conceptions 
can  be  applied  to  it,  and  knowledge  thus  effected.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  all  knowledge  confifts  in  experience, 
and  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Noumena,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  which  can  only  be  admitted  as  the  conception 
of  a  Boundary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  fhown,  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Liberty  is  the  foundation  of  that  of  pure 
practical  Reafon,  and  that  the  rational  being  who  makes 
the  practical  law  his  Maxim  muft  neceffarily  think  him- 
felf  free  ;  confequently,  as  belonging  to  a  different  order 
of  things  from  that  which  is  fubjeCt  to  the  neceffity  of 
nature  ;  that  is,  he  muft  confider  himfelf  as  a  noumenon. 
It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  the  conception  of  Liberty, 
though  not  eftablifhed  pojitively  by  Speculative  Reafon, 
is  yet  admitted  negatively  as  a  conception  denoting  an 
ens  rationis:  it  is  therefore  not  a  contradictory  conception. 
Now,  the  moral  law  gives  a  poftive  determination  to  this 
conception.  Notwithftanding  that  law  of  nature  whereby 
every  thing  that  happens  has  a  canfe,  and  agreeably  to 
which  we  confider  ourfelves  as  belonging  to  the  fenfible 
world  ;  yet  the  Moral  Law  not  only  entitles,  but  compels, 
us,  fo  far  as  we  hold  ourfelves  fubjefl  to  it,  to  confider 
ourlelves  as-members  of  an  intellectual  world.  Nature 
in  the  molt  general  fenfe  is  the  exiftence  of  things  under 
laws.  The  Senfible  nature  of  rational  beings  is  their 
exiftence  under  empirically-conditioned  Laws  ;  confe¬ 
quently,  in  the  eye  of  Reafon,  a  Heteronomy.  The  exift¬ 
ence  ot  rational  beings,  under  laws  which  are  independent 
of  all  empirical  conditions,  is  a  Superfenfible  nature.  But 
this  conception  is  here  only  negatively  determined;  the 
law  of  morality  alone  enables  us  to  determine  it  pofitively, 
for  it  is  implied  in  it.  Under  the  law  of  Morality,  which 
fprings  from  the  Autonomy  of  pure  Reafon,  I  contem¬ 
plate  the  exiftence  of  Rational  beings.  We  may  call  this 
Superfenfible  nature,  the  Original  nature  (natura  arche- 
typa),  in  oppofition  to  a  Senfible  and  imitative  nature 
(natura  eCtypa),  in  fo  far  as  the  idea  of  the  former  is  the 
determining  ground  of  the  will,  and  the  latter  is  there¬ 
fore  confidered  as  its  eft'eCl. 

In  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  we  had  to  enquire 
how  a  knowledge  a  priori  ifobjecis  is  poflible  ;  and  we  deter- 
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mined  that,  if  there  be  univerful  conceptions  by  which  the 
reprefentation  of  an  objeCt  is  originally  generated  in  the 
mind,  thefe  conceptions  muft  refer  d priori  to  objeCts; 
and  that,  if  there  be  Jynthetical  Judgments,  by  means  of 
wdiich  apprehenfions  are  formed  into  experience,  thefe 
Judgments  are  valid  a  priori  of  experience  itfelf.  But  it 
will  be  afked  how  knowledge  can  be  a  ground  of  the  ex- 
iltence  of  the  objeCts  themfelves ;  in  other  words,  how 
reafon  can  have  caufality.  It  is  ealy  to  fee  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  anfwer  this  queftion,  fince  nothing  lefs  is  re¬ 
quired  by  it,  than  to  know  what  a  Rational  Being  is  in 
itfelf,  and  not  merely  what  it  is  in  our  experience.  .Con¬ 
fequently,  a  knowledge  of  a  Superfenfible  nature  would 
be  requilite,  w  hich  indeed  is  impoffible.  For  the  queftion, 
how  Reafon,  as  a  faculty  to  determine  the  Will  imme¬ 
diately,  is  poftible,  is  the  fame  as  the  queftion  how  Liberty 
is  pofible.  A  deduction  of  the  fynthetic-praClical  poli- 
tion,  or  of  the  moral  principle,  is  therefore  entirely  im- 
poftible. 

But,  although  we  cannot  explain  the  poflibility  of 
Liberty,  the  Moral  law  prefents  itfelf  immediately  to 
our  confcioufnefs  as  an  apodiCtically  certain  faCt :  and  a 
rational  being  muft  necelfarily  think  himfelf  free  in  as 
much  as  he  makes  this  law  his  maxim.  Notwithftanding, 
therefore,  the  deduction  of  the  Categorical  Imperative 
is  fought  in  vain  ;  yet  this  very  law  of  morality  ferves  for 
a  principle  of  deduction  to  the  infcrutable  faculty  of 
Liberty,  which  Speculative  Reafon  could  only  conceive 
as  an  ens  rationis.  This  law  determines  what  (peculation 
could  not  determine:  for,  though  it  does  not  explain 
how  liberty  is  poflible,  yet  it  gives  to  its  conception  politive 
contents,  without  which  it  would  have  remained  merely 
negative.  The  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  could  only 
defend  the  application  of  the  conception  of  Liberty  to  a 
being  in  the  fenfible  world,  by  ftiowdng  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  thought  of  a  being,  whofe  aCtions 
are  phyfically  conditional,  fo  far  as  he  is  a  phenomenon  ; 
but  that,  fo  far  as  he  is  an  intellectual  being,  his  aCtions  are 
phyfically  unconditioned.  Thus,  Speculative  Reafon  was 
able  to  ufe  this  conception,  as  a  regulative  principle, 
which,  however,  Hill  remained  merely  a  problematical 
conception.  By  the  moral  law  this  conception  receives 
objective  Reality,  though  our  infight  is  not  in  the  lead 
increafed  by  it,  fince  indeed  a  being  who  confiders  this 
Law  as  obligatory  upon  him,  muft  neceflarily  think  him¬ 
felf  free,  though  this  does  not  in  the  lead  explain  to  him 
how  a  Cauja  Noumenon  is  poflible.  How  a  Caufa  Phe¬ 
nomenon  is  poflible  is  conceiveable ;  this  conception  finds 
its  application  in  empirical  intuition,  rendering  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  Change  poflible.  If  we  abftraCl  from  this 
intuition,  we  retain  only  the  logical  Relation  of  Ground 
to  confequence,  by  which  indeed  an  objeCt  may  be 
thought,  but  none  can  be  known. 

Of  the  Right  of  Pure  Reason,  in  its  Practical  ufe,  to 

extend  itself,  which  it  is  unable  to  do  in  its  Spe¬ 
culative  ufe. 

The  Law  of  Morality  announces  itfelf  as  an  objeClively- 
praCtical  Principle,  by  which  Reafon  immediately  deter¬ 
mines  the  Will.  Practical  Reafon,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  Will,  (hows  itfelf  here  as  an  Autonomy; 
confequently,  its  caufality  is  one  which  refers  to  no 
higher  caufe.  This  is  Liberty.  Now,  as  this  conception 
cannot  in  any  manner  find  application  in  the  Senfible 
world,  and  as  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  forbids  all 
ufe  of  reafon  that  forfakes  the  fenfible  world,  and  denies 
all  fignification  to  conceptions,  whofe  objeCts  cannot  be 
(hown  in  experience ;  the  Queftion  is  upon  what  princi¬ 
ple  practical  reafon  can  over-ftep  the  boundary  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  marked  out  by  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon. 
When  the  aggregate  of  the  empirical  variety  is  reprefented 
by  the  Categories,  an  objeCt  is  produced;  and  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Caufe  and  EffeCt  reprefents  objectively  the 
fucceflion  of  the  empirical  variety,  which  is  otherwife 
only  fubjeCtive.  If  I  abftraCl  from  the  empirical  variety, 
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and  even  from  the  condition  of  the  fenfitive  Faculty, 
Time  ;  the  pure  conception  of  an  objeft  indeed  re¬ 
mains,  but  all  application  of  this  conception  is  thereby 
deitroyed.  It  would  be  a  very  wrong  way  of  attempting 
to  difcover  how  the  Categories,  and  particularly  that 
of  Caufality,  can  be  applied  to  objeCts,  to  confider  the 
empirical  data,  as  objects  before  the  application  of  thefe 
conceptions  to  them;  for  the  refult  of  fuch  a  procedure 
mull  be,  that  the  connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effefl  in  obje&s, 
which  is  conceived  as  necelfary,  will  appear  entirely  un¬ 
founded.  If  A.  and  B.  are  already  thought  as  objects, 
without  the  pure  conception  of  underftanding  producing 
their  objectivity ;  it  cannot  be  conceived,  why,  becaufe 
A.  is  pofited,  B.  which  is  entirely  different  from  it,  fhould 
be  pofited  alfo.  As  Hume,  previous  to  all  application  of 
the  Conception  of  Caufality  to  the  empirical  variety, 
admitted  the  exillence  of  objects  ;  he  proceeded  very  con¬ 
fidently,  when  he  declared  the  neceJJ'ity  in  the  connexion 
of  Caufe  and  EffeCt  in  thofe  objeCts  to  be  ufurped,  and 
to  be  really  only  a  fubjeCtive  neceffity,  which  he  called 
■habit.  The  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  has,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  endeavoured  to  diftinguilh  accurately  th efubjetlive 
from  the  objective  in  our  reprefentations ;  and  has  ffiown, 
that  what  we  call  an  objeCt  arifes  from  the  application 
of  the  Categories  to  the  empirical  variety,  in  which  way 
alone  the  neceffity  of  the  connexion  in  the  law  of  Caufality 
can  be  conceived,  fince  thereby  objectivity  is  brought 
into  the  fucceffion  of  the  reprefentations. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  comprehend  that  the  conception 
of  Caufality  gives  objectivity  to  the  empirical  variety, 
and  that  fucceffion  cannot  be  thought  in  an  object,  but 
by  means  of  this  Conception,  becaufe  we  conftantly  per¬ 
ceive  objets  before  its  application  ;  we  are  aptto  conclude, 
that  this  conception  is  improperly  applied  to  experi¬ 
ence:  it  can,  however,  be  attributed  with  far  lefs  ground 
to  the  things  in  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
eafily  perceive,  that,  if  the  Categories  give  objetivity  to 
the  empirical  variety,  this  very  objectivity  remains  after 
we  have  feparated  the  empirical  variety.  Now,  it  muff 
indeed  be  confeffed,  that  neither  by  the  conception  of 
caufality,  nor  by  any  other  Category,  is  an  objeCt  known, 
(in  itfelf,)  it  is  merely  indicated  by  thefe  means.  If  I  fepa- 
rate  the  empirical  variety  to  which  I  have  applied  the 
conception  of  Caufe,  and  thereby  known  an  objeCt,  the 
Conception  of  a  Caufa  nonmenon  (or  Efficient  Caufe) 
remains.  This  conception,  although  it  is  very  con- 
ceiveable,  is  Hill  perfectly  empty,  and  of  no  ufe  to  theore¬ 
tical  reafon.  For  the  praGlical  ufe  of  Reafon,  however, 
nothing  more  is  indeed  required  than  to  unite  this  Con¬ 
ception  of  a  Caufa  Nonmenon  with  that  of  a  pure  Will, 
and  to  confider  the  latter  as  an  efficient  Caufe.  Although, 
theoretically  considered,  this  conception  is  without  mean¬ 
ing,  yet  it  derives  in  a  praClical  view,  from  the  law  of 
Morality,  a  pofitive  fignification,  and  objective  reality ;  for 
a  being  who  makes  the  Moral  Law  his  maxim,  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  think  himfelf  free. 

Sect.  2.  Of  the  Conception  of  an  ObjeSl  of  Pure  Practical 
Reafon. 

The  conception  of  an  objeCt  of  pure  practical  Reafon 
is  the  reprefentation  of  an  objeCt  as  the  poffible  effeCl  of 
a  free  Will.  To  determine  whether  a  certain  thing  be 
of  this  defcription,  is  therefore  to  decide  whether  we  are 
able  to  will  this  objeCl  by  practical  reafon  alone,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  all  other  determinations.  The  phyfical  pof- 
libiiity  of  the  objeCt  is  not  taken  into  confideration  in 
this  enquiry.  When  the  objeCt  itfelf  determines  the 
Will,  its  phyfical  poflibility  mull  precede  the  practical 
principle,  which  is  directed  towards  it ;  becaufe,  if  the 
exillence  of  the  objeCt  be  impoflible,  it  cannot  be  defired  ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  a  principle  which  can  demand  it  of 
the  Will.  But,  if  the  determining  ground  of  the  Will  be 
in  the  principle  itfelf,  and  is  not  in  any  way  derived  from 
the  objeCt,  the  invelligation  whether  this  can  be  an 
object  of  the  will,  has  nothing,  to  do  with  its  phyfical 
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poflibility.  For,  fince  the  Will  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  practical  Reafon r  we  have  only  to  enquire  into  the 
moral  poflibility  of  the  objeCt;  that  is,  to  afcertain  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  be  defired  by  a  Will  wdiich  reafon  alone 
determines. 

What,  according  to  a  principle  of  practical  Reafon, 
mull  be  defired  or  abhorred  by  every  rational  being,  we 
term  g-oort  and  evil;  which  conceptions  comprife  all  the 
objeCts  of  Practical  reafon. 

Even  Language  dillinguilhes  good  and  evil  from  the 
agreeable  and  difagreeable ;  the  latter  exprefling  only  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  the  individual.  What  is  agreeable  to 
me  may  be  difagreeable  to  another,  and  what  is  agreeable 
to  others  may  be  difagreeable  to  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  Good  and  Evil  apply  to  objeCts  that  are  defired 
or  abhorred  by  every  one.  Now  Reafon  is  the  Faculty 
ofUniverfal  Knowledge;  the  objeCts  therefore  which  we 
underhand  by  the  Conceptions  of  Good  and  Evil  mull 
be  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  reafon;  but,  if  we  imagine 
a  fubjeCtive  end,  and  coniequently  a  Will  whofe  deter¬ 
mining  ground  is  material ;  Hill,  the  adoption  of  the 
means  which  lead  to  this  end,  rells  with  reafon ;  and 
any  aCtion  which  accords  with  reafon  may  properly  be 
called  good.  But  we  eafily  perceive  that  this  merely  im¬ 
plies  Good  for  a  certain  purpofe ;  it  is  therefore  equivalent 
with  ufeful,  but  it  by  no  means  fignifies  the  abfolntely 
good,  that  which  is  good  in  itfelf. 

Now  the  correCtnels  of  procedure  in  the  Critic  will  be 
evident  to  the  reader.  It  does  not  commence  with  the 
explanation  and  analyfis  of  the  conceptions  of  Good  and 
Evil,  as  might  have  been  expeCted ;  but  firft  eftablilhes 
the  conception  of  a  pure  Will,  not  determined  by  any 
empirical  data,  but  by  reafon  itfelf,  and  afterwards  proves 
the  objective  reality  of  it  by  the  faCl;  namely,  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  the  Moral  Law,  which  determines  the 
Will  merely  by  its  form,  and  thereby  renders  it  a  pure 
Will.  The  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  takes  a  fimilar 
courfe  with  refpeCt  to  the  conception  of  an  objeCt.  Al¬ 
though  its  bufinefs  (asTranfcendental  Philofophy)  was  to 
Hate  the  conditions  of  experience,  that  is,  of  the  knowledge 
of  objeCts  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  very  inconfiflent  if  it 
had  pretended  to  commence  with  the  Analyfis  of  an 
objeCl.  For,  befides,  that  it  could  never  have  attained 
the  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  itfelf,-  it  would  have  lhut 
up  the  path  to  the  true  underftanding  of  the  conception, 
becaufe  it  would  have  found  in  this  conception  an  em¬ 
pirical  part,  which  would  have  impeded  it  in  its  enquiry, 
fince  its  bufinefs  was  to  difcover  the  pure  conditions  of 
an  objeCt  given  in  experience.  In  the  lame  manner,  had 
we  developed  firll  the  conception  of  the  Good,  we  Ihould 
have  been  in  danger  of  loling  that  of  the  abfolute  good, 
fince  we  might  have  mifcaken  it  for  the  ufeful  (which  is 
indeed  the  very  oppolite  of  abfolute  good ).  Thus  we  fnould 
have  been  deprived  indeed  of  the  poflibility  of  thinking 
a  practical  Law  even  problematically ;  whereas,  we  have 
now,  on  the  contrary,  found,  that  the  conception  of  the 
good  does  not  determine  and  render  poffible  the  Moral 
Law;  but,  converfely,  that  the  Moral  Law  determines 
and  renders  poffible  the  conception  of  the  Good;  that  is, 
of  the  abfolute  good.  This  inconiillent  proceeding  has 
been  the  caule  of  the  errors  of  Philofophers,  with  reipeCl 
to  the  true  principle  of  Morality.  They  prefuppofed  an 
objeCl,  as  a  determining  ground  of  the  Will,  the  means 
of  producing  which,  they  called  good,  (becaufe,  indeed, 
Reafon  alone  can  conceive  fuch  a  conformity  to  end;) 
and  too  readily  lhut  their  eyes  againll  the  reflexion,  that 
aClions  derived  from  this  lource  may  perhaps  correfpond 
with  the  law  of  morality;  but,  as  they  do  not  fpring 
from  it,  they  are  not  morally  and  abfolutely  good. 

The  Conceptions  of  abfolute  good  and  evil  do  not  refer 
to  objeCts  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pure  conceptions  of 
Underftanding  do,  lo  as  to  produce  their  objectivity: 
they  rather  preluppofie  it,  fince  they  are  merely  modes  of 
one  Category  ;  namely,  that  of  Caufality.  Again,  the 
categories  leparated  from  all  intuition  afford  no  know.- 
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ledge,  and  denote  objedls  but  indeterminately  ;  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions,  on  the  contrary,  afford  knowledge,  fince  they 
determine  objedls  immediately  independent  of  all  intui¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  prove  them'felves  to  be  real  by  the  difpolition 
of  the  Will  determined  by  the  Moral  Law  ;  and  thus  they 
actually  produce  their  objedls.  We  call  thefe  Concep¬ 
tions  Categories  of  Liberty,  in  contradiftinftion  to 
the  pure  Conceptions  of  Underfunding,  which,  as  they  render 
nature  poflible,  may  be  termed  Categories  of  Nature.  As 
the  latter  bring  the  variety  of  intuition  to  an  objective 
unity  of  confcioufnefs,  in  order  to  conftitute  objects  of 
knowledge,  the  former  bring  the  variety  of  our  delires 
to  an  objective  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  in  order  to  fubjedl 
them  to  pra&ical  Reafon  commanding  in  the  Moral  Law, 
and  thus  conftitute  their  objeft. 

The  conception  of  tranfcendental  Liberty  is  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  a  Caufality,  as  a  merely-intelligible  objedl ; 
i.  e.  conceivable.  Although  practical  Liberty  be  alfo  a 
merely  intelligible  objedl,  the  eftedls  of  this  caufality  are 
objedls  in  the  fenfible  world.  The  Conception  of  Liberty, 
in  reference  to  its  effedts  in  the  fenfible  world,  mull 
confequently  admit  of  being  reprefented  conformably 
to  the  Categories  j  and  this  is  done  in  the  following 
Table. 

TABLE 
of  the 

•  CATEGORIES  of  LIBERTY, 
in  reference  to  the 
Conceptions  of  Good  and  Evil. 

I.  Of  Quality. 

Subjedtive,  according  to  Maxims  (Opinions  of  the  in¬ 
dividual). 

Objedlive,  according  to  Principles  (Precepts). 

A  Priori,  objedlive  as  well  as  lubjediive  principles  of 
Liberty  (Laws). 

II.  Of  Quality. 

Pradlical  Rules  of  Performing  (Prasceptivse). 

Pradlical  Rules  of  Forbearing  (Prohibitivae). 

Pradlical  Rules  of  Exception  (Exceptivse). 

III„  Of  Relation. 

Perfonality. 

State  of  the  Perfon. 

Reciprocally  of  one  Perfon  on  the  ftate  of  others. 

IV.  Of  Modality. 

Allowed  and  difallowed. 

Duty,  and  contrary  to  Duty. 

Perfect  and  imperfedl  Duty. 

Of  the  Type  of  Pure  Practical  Judgment. 

The  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  treated  of  Tranf¬ 
cendental  Judgment  as  the  faculty  to  fubl'umpt  intui¬ 
tions,  under  the  pure  conceptions  of  Underftanding,  and 
gave  the  rules  under  which  Judgment  performs  its  func¬ 
tions.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  all  fynthetical  pofitions 
a  priori;  whofe  neceftary  fyntheiis,  as  for  inftance  that 
of  the  Law  of  Caufality,  cannot  otherwife  be  conceived, 
with  refpedl  to  objects,  than  by  fhowir.g  that  by  their 
means  alone  experience  can  be  brought  about.  This 
could  only  be  rendered  evident  by  fhowing,  that  in  ex¬ 
perience  a  fubfumption  of  the  empirical  variety  under 
the  Schemata  of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  Underftanding 
actually  takes  place,  thus  reprefenting  the  adt  of  objedlive 
reference  in  the  form  of  Internal  Sense  ;  that  confe¬ 
quently  thefe  fynthetical  Judgments  &  priori  fubjedl  the 
variety  of  the  empirical  intuition  to  the  fchemata,  and 
thereby  produce  experience.  Thus  the  poiition,  “  Every 
thing,  that  happens  has  a  caufe,”  arifes,  fince  by  means  of 
it  the  variety  is  reprefented  in  an  objective  whole,  not  as  it 
fucceeds  fubjeclivcly  in  the  apprehenfton,  but  as  it  follows 
in  time  determinately,  and  therefore  objectively. 

There  is  in  the  Moral  Law  alfo  a  Synthetical  pofitiou 
it  priori,  and  here  arifes  a  fimilar  queftion  to  that  refpedt- 
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ing  the  fynthetical  pofitions  of  tranfcendental  Judgment  $ 
namely,  how  Inch  a  pofition  can  apply  to  empirical  ob¬ 
jects.  For,  fince  it  contains  a  neceftary  rule,  it  does  not 
immediately  appear  how  certain  actions. which  belong  to 
the  fenfible  world  as  phenomena  can  conform  to  it.  With 
refpedl  to  the  theoretical  pofitions,  the  queftion  was,  How 
can  objedts  of  experience  conform  to  them  ?  and,  How 
can  nature  diredl  itfelf  in  this  manner,  and  accord  with 
laws  of  the  Underftanding  which  appear  to  be  totally 
diftindt  from  it  ?  We  come  now  to  enquire.  How 
Actions  which  are  alfo  objedts  of  experience,  and  belong 
to  nature,  can  be  thought  as  fubjedl  to  a  Synthetical 
pradlical  pofition,  which  is  not  a  law  of  nature  ?  in  other 
words,  How'  can  we  know  that  adtions,  which,  as  phe¬ 
nomena  belong  to  the  fenfible  world,  really  ftand  under 
that  rule  it  priori? 

Flere  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  that  we  had  in 
the  illuftration  of  the  treatment  of  Tranfcendental  Judg¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  comprehend  that  an  object  Hands 
under  a  rule  <1  priori  of  tranfcendental  Judgment,  we 
referred  the  Schemata  of  the  pure  Conception  of  Under¬ 
ftanding  to  the  intuition  of  that  objedt,  from  which  in¬ 
deed  it  received  its  objedlivity.  So  that  the  queftion 
how  the  objedt  comes  to  ftand  under  the  fyntheiis  of  the- 
Schema,  was  at  once  filenced,  fince  it  was  only  by  that- 
means  that  it  became  an  objedt.  If  for  inftance  we  en¬ 
quire,  with  what  right  we  confider  the  objects  of  the 
fenfible  world  as  fubjedted  to  the  pofition,  that  in  all  phe¬ 
nomena  the  relation  of  the  fubftance  to  the  accidence 
forms  the  foundation,  in  which  only  the  accidences 
change,  w'e  have  but  to  fubfumpt  an  empirical  intuition- 
under  the  fchema  of  Subftantiality,  and  we  immediately 
fee  that,  by  this  very  fubfumption  under  the  Synthetical 
connexion  of  Subjlance  and  Accidence,  which  the  Schema 
reprefents,  this  intuition  receives  its  objedlivity. 

However,  although  no  Schema  of  this  can  in  fadl 
correlpond  with  the  moral  law ;  we  here  require  no 
Schema  in  order  to  think  an  empirical  intuition  as  an 
objedt,  namely,  a  fenfible  event.  As  an  adlion  in  the 
Senfible  world,  it  certainly  Hands  under  the  fchema  of 
CauJ'ality ;  but  in  its  fubfumption  under  the  pure  practi¬ 
cal  Law,  we  need  not  concern  ourfelves  about  its  poftl- 
bility  as  an  event  in  the  fenfible  world ;  though,  in  as  muclr 
as  the  adlion  belongs  to  the  fenfible  world,  it  certainly 
can  only  be  thought  as  an  objedt  by  the  fchema  of 
Caufality. 

It  is  not  therefore  neceftary  to  difcover  a  Schema  for  a 
fingle  cafe  or  adlion  ;  but  certainly  for  the  practical  prin¬ 
ciple  itlelf  as  a  Law,  that  is,  as  a  univerfal  practical  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  neceftary,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  reprefented  by 
intuitive  objedts  in  the  concrete  to  find  a  fchema.  This 
we  lliall  denominate  the  Type  of  the  Moral  Law. 

This  Type  of  the  Moral  Law  is  the  following  :  “  Is 
the  maxim  of  my  aflion  fnch  that  I  can  will  its  adoption  as  a 
univerfal  law  of  nature  of  which  I  am  a  part?"  But  this 
is  not  the  fame  as  the  Moral  Law  itfelf.  The  latter  con¬ 
tains  the  determining  ground  of  the  Will  ;  whereas  its 
type,  which  does  not  contain  that  ground,  is  merely  cal¬ 
culated  to  ferve  as  a  rule  for  pradlical  Judgment.  Indeed, 
common  Underftanding  judges  of  moral  good  and  evil 
according  to  this  type.  If  an  adlion  is  fo  qualified  that 
its  maxim,  taken  as  a  law  of  nature,  contradicts  itfelf, 
it  is  morally  impoftible.  The  moral  Law  itfelf  is  how¬ 
ever  far  fuperior  to  every  law  of  Nature ;  and  Reafon 
connects  with  it,  a  priori,  the  confcioufnefs  of  neceffity 
and  univerfality,  without  any  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  order  of  nature.  But,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  nature  of 
the  Senfible  world,  it  may  fo  far  be  exprefted  by  this  type, 
which  is  a  fit  touch-ftone  of  adlions,  fince  they  are  indeed 
phyfical,  and  can  only  be  exprefted  as  objedts  by  the 
Schema  of  Caufality,  though  they  are  conformable  to  the 
Moral  Law.  It  is  therefore  merely  the  legality  of  actions 
that  is  reprefented  by  this  type. 

If  we  milunderftand  the  type,  and  take  it  for  the  moral. 
Law  itfelf,  an  Empiricifm  of  Pradlical  Reafon  arifes.  Ta 
adl  according  to  that  maxim,  which  when  univerfally  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  muft  produce  univerfal  happinefs,  means,  to  admit 
the  type  of  the  Moral  Law  as  a  touch-ftone  of  Moral 
actions,  fo  far  as  they  belong  to  the  fenfible  world.  But 
to  confider  this  happinefs  as  the  determining  ground  of 
the  Will,  and  good  and  evil,  to  mean  merely  what  renders 
us  happy  or  unhappy,  were  to  take  the  type  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Law  for  the  Law  itfelf. 

To  Empiricifm  is  oppofed  Myfticifm.  The  latter  ima¬ 
gines  intuitions  of  the  intelligible  ;  and,  though  it  is  only 
permitted  to  man  to  conceive  a  Kingdom  of  Ends,  and 
every  Rational  being  as  a  member  of  it,  Myfticifm  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  realize  in  imagination  that  world  of  fpirits,  to 
which  however  fpeculative  reafon  has  proved  that  we 
can  have  no  accefs.  HationaKfm  avoids  both,  by  ufing 
the  type  of  the  Moral  Law  merely  as  a  touch-ftone  of 
moral  adlions,  and  thus  leaves  Morality  pure,  which  Em- 
piricifm  entirely  corrupts. 

Sedt.  3 .  The  Motives  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon. 

The  Moral  Law  contains  a  demand  which  every  Ra¬ 
tional  being  muft  acknowledge  ;  that  is,  an  objeftively-Ae- 
termining  ground  of  the  Will.  This  is  however  J'uhjedive, 
when  the  individual  not  only  acknowledges  the  demand 
of  the  law,  but  admits  it  alfo  in  himfelf  to  become  the 
caufe  of  the  adlions  which  it  demands.  A  fubjedlive  de¬ 
termining  ground  of  a  Will,  notin  itfelf  necelfarily  con¬ 
formable  to  the  objective  Law,  is  called  a  motive.  Hence 
it  follows  that  we  can  attribute  motives  to  fuch  rational 
beings  only  as  are  fubjedt  to  wants.  The  fubjedlive  de¬ 
termining  ground  of  the  Will  however  muft  be  alfo  the 
objeflive  one,  and  the  moral  Law  alone  muft  be  the  de¬ 
termining  ground  of  the  action,  if  it  is  to  be  Moral,  as 
well  as  legal.  The  objedl  of  this  fedlion  is  to  (how  how 
the  moral  law  can  be  a  motive  to  the  Will.  As  however 
the  poflibility  of  Liberty  cannot  be  explained,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  lhown  how  the  Moral  Law  exercifes  a  Cau- 
fality  upon  the  Will;  we  fhall  only  ftiow,  d priori,  what 
the  Moral  Law  effects  in  the  mind,  not  how  it  eftefts  it. 

If  the  moral  Law  be  confidered  as  the  motive  of  a 
Will,  the  total  abfence  of  fenfible  determining  Grounds 
is  thereby  admitted ;  but  the  exiftence  of  inclinations, 
which  may  frequently  ftand  in  the  way  of  this  objedlively- 
pradtical  Principle,  is  alfo  prefuppofed,  and  which  therefore 
are  infringed  upon.  This  fubjedtionof  the  inclinations,  fo 
far  as  they  contradidl  the  moral  Law,  excites  a  feeling  of 
pain.  All  inclinations  taken  together  conftitut e  felftjh- 
nefs  (folipfifmus)  5  which  is  either  felf-love,  an  indulgence 
of  one’s  felf  predominating  over  every  thing  elfe,  (phi- 
lautia ;)  or  a  J  at  isf adlion  with  one's  felf,  (arrogantia.) 

Self-love  is  merely  infringed  upon  by  the  moral  law, 
as  a  fubjedive  determining  ground  of  the  Will:  it  fub- 
mits  to  be  limited  to  the  condition  of  its  agreement  with 
this  law.  But  the  fatisfadlion  with  one’s  lelf,  arrogance, 
is  entirely  overthrown  by  it.  The  feeling  which  annihi¬ 
lates  arrogance  is  humiliation:  yet,  as  the  moral  law  is 
the  caufe  of  it,  this  conlideration  awakens  a  feeling  of 
Iftecm  for  the  Moral  Law.  Efteem  for  this  law,  then,  is 
a  feeling,  produced  by  an  intellectual  caufe,  whofe  ne- 
ceffity  is  entirely  known,  <i  priori;  this  is  the  moral 
feeling  which  is  an  effeCt  of  the  moral  Law;  and 
confequently  muft  not  be  reprefented  as  forming  its 
foundation. 

The  Moral  Law  is  the  objective  determining  ground  of 
the  Will;  that  is,  contains  a  demand  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  matter,  and  neverthelels  is  obligatory ;  this 
Law  is  alfo  the  fubjeCtive  determining  ground,  that  is, 
the  motive  of  the  Will,  lince  it  produces  a  feeling  which 
Is  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the  law  upon  the  Will. 
This  feeling  is  therefore  pradlically  produced.  Every 
other  feeling  is  pathologically  produced,  becaufe  the  objeCt 
of  the  Will  affects  our  fenfes,  and  thus  produces  the  fub¬ 
jeCtive  determining  ground  of  the  Will,  whereas  the 
genuine  moral  feeling  Jucceeds  the  determining  ground, 
and  can  only  be  confidered  as  advantageous  to  it.  If  we 
place  this  moral  feeling  under  the  clafs  of  fenfible  feelings, 
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by  explaining  it  as  that  emotion,  which  a  tender  mind 
experiences  at  the  fight  of  human  mifery;  we  not  only 
wholly  miftake  it,  but  alfo  aCt  contrary  to  genuine  mora¬ 
lity,  fince  this  miftake  refpeCting  the  moral  feeling  pro¬ 
duces  a  mifconception  of  the  moral  law.  Every' feeling 
is  indeed  in  its  nature  fenfible,  fince  it  prefuppofes 
Senfe,  which  is  a  faculty  of  being  affedted.  But  if, 
under  the  name  of  a  fenfible  feeling,  that  is  underftood 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  matter 
of  the  Will  upon  Senfe;  then  the  moral  feeling  muft  be 
entirely  excluded,  fince  this  is  produced  folely  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Moral  Law,  as  the  fubjedlive-detennining 
ground,  upon  fenfe.  And  thus  efteem  for  the  law  is  not 
a  motive  for  Morality,  wdien  confidered  as  the  caufe  of 
morality;  but  this  morality  muft  exift  previoufly,  in  order 
that  efteem  may  take  place ;  which  can  be  confidered  as 
favourable  to,  but  not  as  the  caufe  of,  Morality. 

Efteem  never  refers  to  things,  but  only  to  perlons  ;  and 
indeed  to  thefe  only,  fo  far  as  we  compare  their  mode  of 
thinking  with  the  moral  law,  and  believe  that  they 
agree.  Great  talents  may  indeed  command  admiration; 
but  this  feeling,  which  is  entirely  different  from  efteem, 
is  only  then  connedled  with  the  latter  when  we  fuppofe 
the  induftrious  cultivation  of  thefe  talents  :  ifthis  fup- 
pofition  be  difproved,  or  if  we  find,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
that  ambition  and  other  merely-fubjedlive  ends  have 
actuated  the  individual,  our  admiration  indeed  remains, 
but  all  efteem  vanifhes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fup- 
pofe  a  man,  as  it  were,  negledled  by  nature,  and  yet  pof- 
feffing  a  purity  of  character  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
feious  in  ourfelves ;  we  feel  an  efteem  for  him,  even 
though  againft  our  will.  This  is  indeed  no  feeling 
of  pleafure;  for  it  is  grounded  upon  humiliation,  which 
is  connedled  with  pain.  We  fuffer  this  feeling  there¬ 
fore  unwillingly.  We  even  endeavour  to  find  out 
fome  blemilh  in  the  perfon  whofe  condudl  appears 
to  command  our  efteem,  in  order  to  efcape  from  this 
feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  confidered  in  itfelf,  this  is 
no  feeling  of  averfion.  We  muft  already  have  laid  afide 
our  own  arrogance,  and  muft  have  been  humbled  by  the 
Moral  Law,  in  order  to  feel  efteem  for  it  without  hatred. 
This  efteem  for  the  Moral  Law  is  the  foie  pofllble  moral 
motive  of  the  Will,  fince  the  reprefentation  of  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  moral  law  awakens  an  intereft  in  it,  upon 
which  the  maxim  of  the  Will  muft  reft,  in  order  to  be  truly 
moral.  The  adlion  which  according  to  the  moral  law 
is  neceflary,  that  is,  which  Reafon  acknowledges,  and 
which  is  in  confequence  objcElively  praElical,  is  named 
Duty.  This  contains  a  pradtical  compulfion,  however 
unwilling  we  may  be  to  perform  the  adlion  ;  confequently 
the  total  rejedlion  of  all  inclinations,  however  impor¬ 
tunate  they  may  be  as  determining  grounds  of  the  Will. 
As  the  moral  law  is  the  fubjedlive  determining  ground 
of  the  Will,  the  feeling  of  averfion  arifes  from  this  com¬ 
pulfion.  But,  in  as  much  as  Reafon  neverthelefs  regards 
itfelf  as  legiftative ,  a  felf-elevation  and  felf-approbation 
arife  again,  which  as  a  pofitive  feeling  leads  to  that  fub¬ 
jedlive  determining  ground,  and' is  a  real  motive  of  the 
WUl. 

Duty,  objcElively  confidered,  is  the  neceffity  of  an  adlion 
which  is  conformable  to  the  moral  law;  but ,  JubjeElively, 
it  is  a  Compulfion  which  has  reference  to  a  Will  not  in 
itfelf  conformable  to  that  law.  A  facred  Will  therefore 
has  no  Duties,  becaufe  no  inclinations  can  aftedl  it  which 
are  contrary  to  the  Moral  Law.  But  to  a  rational  Being 
who  finds  himfelf  limited  and  fubjected  to  wants  with 
refpedt  to.  all  that  belongs  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his 
exiftence,  the  adlions  which  the  law  demands  muft  always 
be  Duties.  It  is  dangerous  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
we  have  naturally  an  inclination  for  dutiful  adlions,  and 
thus  to  place  ourfelves  above  the  thought  of  Duty.  For 
it  is  not  merely  to  be  apprehended,  but  certain,  that 
adlions  thus  produced,  though  Dutiful,  would  not  be 
Moral;  becaufe,  if  the  fubjedlive  determining  ground  of 
the  Wiil  be  a  feeling  which  precedes  the  demand  of  the 
1  law, 
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law,  and  not  ejleeni  for  the  law,  it  cannot  be  a  moral 
determining  ground.  Inclination  to  do  that,  which  the 
Moral  Law  commands,  may  indeed  he  conjidered  Moral; 
but  it  mull  not  precede  the  law;  it  mull  follow  from  it, 
and  effeem  for  the  law  itfelf  mull  be  the  determining 
ground  of  the  Will.  None  but  rational  beings  of  a  hu¬ 
man  kind  can  hold  up  a  facred  Will,  whole  inclinations 
are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  law,  as  an  Ideal,  which 
they  mull  endeavour  to  attain,  but  which  they  never  can 
hope  completely  to  reach. 

Critical  Illustration  of  the  Analytic  of  Pure 
Practical  Reason. 

This  critical  illullration  is  the  jullilication  of  the  fyf- 
tematical  form  which  the  Critic  of  Practical  Reafon  has 
obtained ;  and  will  be  bell  accomplilhed,  by  inllituting 
a  companion  between  the  fyltematical  form  of  the  Critic 
of  Speculative  Reason,  and  that  of  the  Critic  of 
Practical  Reason. 

The  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  inveliigated  the  validity 
of  a  knowledge  d  priori  of  objects,  which  reafon  either 
really  poffeffes  or  pretends  to  poffefs.  It  fought  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  experience,  which,  as  they  originally  make 
experience  poffible,  mull  necelfarily  apply  a  priori  to  its 
objects ;  and  thefe  conditions  were  found  to  be  the  only 
knowledge  which  does  fo  apply.  It  was  able  to  Ihow  that 
the  proceeding  of  reafon  becomes  diuleBic  when  it  fancies 
that  it  difcovers  knowledge  d  priori  any  where  elfe  than 
in  thefe  conditions  of  experience.  But,  fince  all  experi¬ 
ence  commences  with  intuition,  that  is,  with  a  reprelen- 
tation  which  does  not  yet  contain  any  objectivity,  and 
is  therefore  merely  fenfible ;  it  was  firlt  neceffary  to 
feek  the  condition  of  the  intuitions  of  objeCts,  which 
the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  found  to  be  pure  intui¬ 
tions,  that  is,  Time  and  Space:  confequently,  it  was 
neceffary  firlt  to  treat  of  Sense.  But,  as  we  found  that 
no  objective  reference  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
Intuition  of  an  objeCt,  and  that  we  by  no  means  perceive 
an  objeCt  by  its  intuition,  but  merely  a  thoroughly-deter¬ 
mined  reprefentation,  which  is  completely  J'ubjeBive ;  it 
was  neceffary  to  look  for  thofe  conditions  of  experience 
that  give  vbjeBivity  to  our  reprefentations.  The  Cate¬ 
gories  are  the  conceptions  which  contain  this  objeBivity; 
and  the  function  of  the  underllanding  in  thefe  concep¬ 
tions  is  no  other  than  the  objeBive  Jynthcfs.  Thus  it 
became  neceffary  to  treat  of  Conceptions.  But,  fince  the 
empirical  intuition  cannot  be  immediately  lubfumpted 
under  the  Categories,  but  only  by  means  of  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  their  fynthefis  in  the  form  of  Internal  Safe, 
that  is,  only  under  their  Schemata,  provided  experience, 
or  a  knowledge  of  objects,  is  to  be  effected;  it  was  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  experience  Ihould  be  coniidered  as  fubjeCted 
to  this  fyuthetical  connexion;  whence  the  propriety  of  the 
principles  of  Tranfcendental  Judgment,  which  exprefs 
this  Synthejis  of  the  Schemata  in  experience,  became  evi¬ 
dent. 

The  method  of  the  Critic  of  PraBical  Reafon  is  pre- 
cifely  the  reverie  of  this.  That  of  which  pure  practical 
Reafon  is  immediately  confcious  is  not  Intuition,  but  a 
practical  principle;  namely,  the  Moral  Law.  It  was 
therefore  neceffary  firlt  to  treat  of  the  peculiar  quality  of 
objeCtively-praCtical  principles,  and  their  pollibility.  This,- 
poffibility  relts  upon  the  conception  of  Liberty,  and 
therein  differs  entirely  from  the  poffibility  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Tranfcendental  Judgment.  All  that  the  Critic 
was  able  to  perform  here  was,  to  affign  as  a  Type  of  the 
Moral  Law,  a  fuppoled  Law  in  the  Senfible  World,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  pure  practical  Law  of  Liberty  :  but 
we  mult  guard  ourfelves  againll  conlidering  the  Type  as 
identical  with  the  Moral  Law,  or  deriving  the  latter  from 
it.  Thus,  the  Critic  could  proceed  to  the  conceptions  of 
pure  practical  Reafon  ;  namely,  to  the  conceptions  of 
abfolutc  good  and  evil,  which  do  not  precede  the  practical 
Law  in  order  to  render  it  poffible,  but  on  the  contrary- 
are  determined  by  this  Law  as  its  objeCts.  The  purg 
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conceptions  of  Underllanding  are  in  this  refpeCt  alfo 
totally  different:  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
Synthetical  principles,  d  priori,  of  Tranfcendental  Judgment ; 
thefe  principles  are  only  rendered  poffible  by  Judgment, 
fince  they  only  reprefent  the  objeCts  of  experience  as  fub¬ 
jeCted  to  the  Jchemata  of  the  Categories. 

As  to  the  pure  hnowledge  effected  by  the  Critic  of  Spe¬ 
culative  Reafon,  it  obtained  its  confirmation  from  the 
Sciences  ;  and  we  addrefled  ourfelves,  in  this  refpeCt, 
rather  to  thefe  than  to  common  underllanding,  becaufe 
in  the  latter  we  are  lefs  fecure  from  the  fecret  introduction 
of  empirical  grounds  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  fcientific. 
But  that  pure  Reafon,  without  any  empirical  motives, 
may  be  of  itfelf  a  determining  ground  of  the  Will,  that 
is,  that  it  can  become  practical ;  of  this,  Science  could 
give  us  not  the  lealt  proof;  but,  prior  to  all  Science,  the 
commonell  Reafon  mull  be  able  to  prove  its  own  praBical 
faculty  by  the  faB.  Common  Senfe  immediately  deteCls 
any  empirical  motive  of  the  Will,  by  the  representation 
ol  the  pleafure  attending  it,  and  which  forms  its  foun¬ 
dation  ;  and  it  diffinguilhes  very  accurately  the  obfervance 
of  a  practical  rule,  with  ^view  to  render  one’s  felf  happy 
from  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law,  which  promifes  no 
happinefs.  The  moral  feeling  is  indeed  an  auxiliary ;  but, 
before  it  can  aril’e,  reafon  mull  acknowledge  the  Authority 
of  the  Moral  Law,  fo  that  this  Feeling  is  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  an  ejicem  for  the  moral  law,  and  can  only  re- 
fult  from  it.  Pure  Morality,  and  its  accurate  feparation 
from  all  empirical  motives,  refembles  geometrical  truth. 
Their  excellence  becomes  evident  only  upon  a  careful  fe¬ 
paration  of  all  that  is  empirical.  But,  although  geometry 
receives  no  aid  from  the  empirical  intuition  in  alcertaining 
truth,  yet  the  Geometrician  has  Hill  the  advantage  of 
ufing  the  pure  intuition  in  which  he  reprefents  his  pofi- 
tions.  The  philofopher  is  deprived  of  this  advantage, 
and  arrives,  in  his  abltraClion,  at  the  intelligible,  with 
which  no  intuition  ever  can  correfpond,  namely,  a  lav > 
that  contains  an  objeBive  determining  ground  of  the  Will ; 
that  is,  a  Law  of  Liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
this  in  his  favour,  that  he  can  make  experiments  upon 
the  common  reafon  of  other  men,  who  are  not  yet  feduced 
from  the  right  way  by  art.  Here  he  perceives  that  reafon 
gives  practical  rules  to  itfelf,  when  it  aims  at  happinefs, 
and  confiders  thofe  aCtions  good  which  lead  to  the  end 
in  view.  But  let  us  choofe  a  happinefs  that  is  incon- 
fillent  with  Morality,  and  lay  this  cafe  before  the  molt 
common  Reafon  for  decifion,  and  we  lhall  find  that  it 
will  at  once  moll  correClly  diffinguifh  what  is  morally 
and  abfolutely  good  from  that  which  is  merely  fo  with 
regard  to  fome  lubjeCtive  end ;  that  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  done  in  all  refpeCls,  from  that  which  is 
only  relatively  fo. 

The  principle  of  Morality  Hands  firm  as  a  faCl ;  fo  in¬ 
deed  do  the  principles  of  tranfcendental  Judgment;  but 
of  thefe  the  “  Critic”  was  alfo  able  to  give  a  deduction, 
and  could  prove  in  this  deduction  the  legality  of  their 
ufe  with  regard  to  objeCts  of  experience.  The  Critic  of 
practical  Reafon,  on  the  other  hand,  inffead  of  this  deduc¬ 
tion,  can  only  give  the  Conception  of  Liberty.  If  this  be 
prefuppofed,  the  law  of  Morality  is  conceivable  as  a  ne¬ 
ceffary  confequence  from  it ;  and  inverfely  this  law  leads 
neceflarily  to  that  prefuppofition.  But,  as  the  poffibility 
of  liberty  cannot  be  at  all  explained,  the  “  Critic”  was 
obliged  to  Hop  at  the  reprefentation  of  this  faculty  of 
Liberty,  which  tranfeends  all  experience.  What  would 
at  once  overturn  fuch  a  prefuppofition,  would  be  the  dif- 
covery  of  fome  incongrifity  in  it.  But  the  Critic  of  Spe¬ 
culative  Reafon  has  lhown,  that  the  idea  of  Liberty  is 
quite  different  from  the  unconditioned  of  the  firlt  and  fe- 
cond  Antinomy;  that  the  former  may  be  thought  as  an 
ens  rationis,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  be  thought  even 
as  a  nihil  negativum.  Hence  we  plainly  perceive,  that,  fo 
long  as  we  guard  ourfelves  againff  confounding  a  being 
endowed  with  liberty  with  an  objeCt  of  experience,  we 
are  lecured  from  the  apparent  contradiction  which  arifes 
9  M  when 
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when  we  confider  a  being  as  fubjedt  to  the  law  of  Caufa- 
lity,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  free.  We  may  Hill  further 
illuftrate  this  difficulty.  In  judging  of  a  morally-bad  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  firfl  neceffary  to  confider  it  under  the  law  of 
nature  Causality,  and  as  a  necelfary  refult  of  fome 
determining  ground  or  motive  which  occurred  in  a  pre- . 
ceding  time.  But  how  then  can  man  be  fp.ee  in  per¬ 
forming  this  adtion  ?  and  how  can  it  be  faid  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  omitted  ?  We  mull:  be  careful  not  to  give 
an  improper  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  and  thus  to  l'poil 
every  tiling.  If  we  endeavour  to  help  ouffelves  by  con- 
fidering  the  determining  grounds  as  confuting  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  reprefentation,  and  that  the  adtion,  therefore,  not 
having  been  effected  by  external  caufes,  mult  be  called 
free,  we  quite  miftake  the  true  conception  of  liberty,  and 
of  courfe  mifconceive  entirely  the  nature  of  the  Moral 
Law.  Whether  the  caufe  of  a  certain  eftedt  be  an  objedt 
of  external  or  of  internal  Senfe,  its  Caufality  muft  necef- 
farily  be  determined  by  a  higher  caufe,  and  every  action 
mull  be  thought  as  neceffiirily  determined  by  an  inde¬ 
finite  feries  of  thefe  caufes.  How  is  Liberty  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  this  mechanifm  of  Nature  in  one  and  the  fame 
adtion  ? 

This  queftion  may  be  anfwered,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  in  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon,  in 
the  following  manner. — So  long  as  l  view  myfelf  as  an 
objedt  of  experience,  I  muft  -confider  my  adtions  as  necef- 
farily  ftanding  under  the  conditions  of  time,  and  can  by 
no  means  conceive  myfelf  free.  But,  if  I  put  experience 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  confider  my  caufality  as  a.  pure 
objcti,  I  think  it  indeed  by  the  mere  negative  conception 
of  Liberty,  that  is,  as  fomething  which  is  not  fubjedt  to 
the  natural  law  of  Caufality ;  and  this  conception  receives 
from  the  moral  Law  a  pofitive  fignification.  Now,  with 
refpedt  to  the  adtions  of  a  being  confidered  in  this  two¬ 
fold  light,  they  are  neceffarily  determined;  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  think  himfelf  free:  but, 
as  a  noumenon,  and  thus  not  only  by  the  negative  con¬ 
ception  of  liberty,  but  as  ftanding  adtually  under  the 
moral  law,  which  reafon  holds  up  to  him  as  a  fa 61,  he 
muft  confider  himfelf,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  very  adtions, 
as  completely  free.  Indeed  every  man’s  judgment  of  his 
own  adtions,  and  the  decifion  of  his  confidence,  confirm 
this.  How  could  man  ever  repent  of  an  evil  deed,  if  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  a  phenomenon  merely  ?  In  that 
cafe  all  imputation  of  guilt  would  be  abfurd,  fince  the 
adtion  muft  necefiarily  happen  according  to  the  Caufality 
of  Nature.  Every  one  muft  have  experienced,  that,  how¬ 
ever  leniently  he  judges  of  the  morality  of  his  adtions, 
though  he  may  plead  in  his  excufe  his  bad  education, 
bad  company,  and  bad  temper,  his  internal  judge  pierces 
through  all  pretexts,  and  reproaches  him,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  plaufibility :  which  plainly  proves  that  every 
man,  in  judging  of  his  own  adtions,  has  in  view  his  two¬ 
fold  charadter,  though  only  in  an  obfcure  manner ;  con- 
iidering  himfelf  in  the  one  cafe  as  a  phenomenon,  and  fo 
far  fubjedt  to  the  law  of  nature  of  caufality,  and  in  the 
other  as  noumenon,  and  therefore  free.  Thus  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  difficulty  is  removed  that  feems  to  oppofe  liberty, 
as  connedted  with  a  being  of  Senfe.  If  we  fuppofe  that 
God,  as  the  original  being,  is  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence 
of  Subftance;  this  feems  to  imply  that  all  the  adtions  of 
a  man,  from  the  beginning  of  his  exiftence,  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  Creator,  and  that  he  cannot  therefore  adt 
freely  in  any  one  of  them.  But  in  the  Critic  of  Specu¬ 
lative  Reafon  it  has  been  fliown  that  the  conception  of 
Creation,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena,  is  not  at  all  ad- 
miflible;  that  we  cannot  indeed  renounce  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Creator  of  the  Univerfe,  but  that  this  original 
Being  muft  not  on  that  account  be  confidered  as  the 
creator  of  the  phenomena,  but  of  the  things  in  themfehes, 
whereby  the  general  dependence  merely  of  all  beings 
upon  one  iingle  being  is  denoted,  but  the  manner  of  this 
dependence  is  not  attempted  to  be  exprefled.  Should  we 
wjih  to  confider  God  as  the  author  of  the  exiftence  of  the 


phenomena,  (however  abfurd  this  thought  may  appear 
to  thole  who  inveftigate  the  fubjedt  by  the  thread  of  the 
Critic  ;)  the  conception  of  Liberty  is  moft  certainly  loft, 
fince  in  that  cafe  mart  differs  from  a  machine  only  in 
this,  that  the  latter  is  kept  in  motion  by  fprings  of  the 
external  Senfe,  but  the  former  by  fprings  of  the  internal 
Senfe.  Both  are  equally  fubjedted  to  the  mechanilm  of 
Nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refer  the  conception 
of  creation  to  the  things  in  themfehes,  and  connedt  with 
it  nothing  more  than  the  notion  of  Dependence,  without 
pretending  to  determine  its  nature;  we  find  in  the  very 
conception  of  a  noumenon  that  of  Liberty,  but  only 
thought  negatively ;  that  is,  thought  only  as  an  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Caufality  of  Nature.  Its  pofitive  determi¬ 
nation  remains  as  before.  Thus  indeed  the  difficulty 
is  removed,  without  any  attempt  to  render  conceivable 
the  poffibility  of  Liberty,  which  indeed  far  furpafles  our 
powers. 

In  concluding  this  analytic,  we. may  remark  the  accu¬ 
rate  agreement  of  the  refults  of  the  Critic  of  Speculative 
Reafon  with  thofe  of  Pradfical  Reafon.  In  the  illuft ra¬ 
tion  of  the  Antinomies  of  Pure  Reafon,  a  great  difference 
was  obferved  between  the  unconditioned  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  Categories  and  that  of  the  Dynamical ;  which  arofe 
from  this,  that  the  former  contained  a  fynthefis  of  fome¬ 
thing  homogetieal ■  (namely  Intuition),  and  confequently 
that  no  part  of  it  can  be  confidered  as  unconditioned, 
fince  the  queftion  regards  a  phenomenon  as  an  objedt  5 
that  is,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  empirical  variety  which  is 
reprefented  by  the  Categories.  Now,  if  by  the  expref- 
fions  beginning  of  the  world,  boundary  of  the  world,  Ji  triple 
parts  of  a  phenomenon,  the  unconditioned  be  underftood, 
and  yet  looked  for  only  in  the  phenomena ;  this  uncon¬ 
ditioned  muft  always  remain  a  nihil  negativum.  The  Dy¬ 
namical  Categories,  on  the  other  hand,  fince  they  refer 
to  the  exiftence  of  objedts,  allow  us,  in  the  enquiry  after 
the  unconditioned,  to  leave  out  of  the  queftion  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  objedt  is  given  in  the  intuition,  (the 
Phenomenon.)  We  thus  obtain  the  reprefentation  of  an 
objedt,  (as  of  fomething  that  exifts  ablolutely,  necefla- 
rily,  and  which  is  not  fubjedted  to  the  law  of  Caufality ;) 
which,  though  it  has  no  real  fignification,  is  however  not 
contradidtory :  it  is  therefore  the  reprefentation  of  an 
ens  rutionis,  Had  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  not 
fecured  the  conception  of  liberty  from  the  charge  of 
contradidtion,  Pure  Reafon  could  not  have  been  allowed 
to  poflefs  any  pradtical  faculty,  notwithftanding  the  fadt 
of  the  moral  law  which  implies  it,  -without  admitting  the 
fuppofition  that  it  had  committed  an  error.  But,  as  the 
Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon  made  no  reference  to  Prac¬ 
tical  Reafon,  and  was  ftill  able  to  preferve  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Liberty,  though  but  in  a  negative  fenfe,  and  the 
Critic  of  Pradtical  Reafon  having  now  given  to  it  a 
pofitive  fignification;  this  entirely-unintentional  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  Critics  is  a  confirmation  of  the  whole. 

Book  II. 

DIALECTIC  of  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

Introduction.  —  Of  the  DialeSlic  of  Pure  Practical 
Reafon  in  general. 

When  pure  Speculative  Reafon  feeks  the  uncondi¬ 
tioned  in  the  feries  of  Phenomena,  and  aferibes  objedtive 
reality  to  that  which  is  ufeful  only  as  a  regulative  Prin¬ 
ciple  to  give  fyftematic  unity  to  the  phenomena,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  diuleSic.  Every  member  of  this  feries  prefuppoles 
a  higher  condition,  and  no  one  can  be  received  as  the 
abfolutely  unconditioned.  Again,  to  confider  the  whole 
feries  as  ablolutely  unconditioned  is  abfurd,  becaufe,  if 
every  member  be  conditioned,  the  w'hole  muft  be  condi¬ 
tioned  ;  and  indeed  it  can  never  be  confidered  as  com¬ 
pleted. 

Pure  Pradtical  Reafon  is  in  this  refpedt  the  fame.  The 
highelt  good  is  a  conception  of  Pradtical  Reafon;  and 
its  nature  is  fucli,  that  Reafon  mult  neceflarily  fall  into 
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ail  Antinomy  when  it  feeks  its  objeCt  among  the  pheno¬ 
mena. 

It  has  already  been  fhown,  in  the  Critic  of  Speculative 
Reafon,  that  the  moral  law  contains  in  its  form  alone  a 
Demand  upon  the  Will,  and  is  confequently  an  objective 
determining  ground  of  it.  Since  this  law  rejeds  every  de¬ 
termining  ground  that  depends  upon  the  principle  of  happi¬ 
ness,  it  limits  the  natural  define  for  happinefs  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  agreement  with  its  commands.  Now,  though 
'Morality  and  Happinefs  are  totally  different  from  each 
other,  To  that  we  cin  eafily  conceive  a  virtuous  man  in 
mifery,  and  a  wicked  man  happy;  yet  reafon  is  not  in¬ 
different  to  the  union  of  both,  as  conftituents  of  a  higher 
conception,  in  one  individual.  It  approves  of  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  the  virtuous  man,  and  dilkpproves  of  that  of 
the  vicious.  That  we  Jhould  he  happy  in  proportion  as  me 
are  worthy  of  it ,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  Practical  Reafon. 

This  combination  of  Virtue  with  a  proportionate  hap¬ 
pinefs  conftitutes  the  highest  good.  That  the  union 
of  both  its  elements  can  be  conceived  analytically,  that 
the  one  is  contained  in  the  other,  and  that  we  need  only 
develop  the  inferior  conception  in  order  to  find  the  fu- 
perior;  the  Critic  has  proved  to  be  fallacious.  They  are 
co-ordinate  conceptions,  and  neither  of  them  is  contained 
in  the  other ;  but  their  union  forms  a  third  conception. 
This  fynthefis  is  not  accidental,  but  is  neceflarily  pro¬ 
duced  by  Reafon  ;  fince,  if  we  conceive  Reafon  as  the 
diftributer  of  happinefs,  it  can  only  determine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  conduct  of  rational  beings,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  fliare  of  each. 

The  ancients,  in  endeavouring  to  conceive  the  higheft 
good,  erred  in  this,  that  they  confidered  Virtue  and 
Happiness  as  fubordinate  to  each  other.  The  Stoics  and 
the  Epicureans  differed  only  as  to  which  of  thefe  con¬ 
ceptions  was  the  fubordinate  one.  The  former  confi¬ 
dered  Virtue  as  the  inferior  conception  ;  the  latter,  Hap¬ 
pinefs.  According  to  the  former,  we  become  happy  by 
ffriving  after  Virtue,  and  Virtue  is  therefore  the  higheft 
good  ;  on  the  principle  of  the  latter,  we  become  virtuous 
by  endeavouring  to  render  ourfelves  happy,  and  Happi¬ 
nefs  is  the  higheft  good.  Both  erred  by  feeking  to  difi- 
cover  the  connexion  of  the  two  elements  of  the  higheft 
good  analytically ;  and  their  error  arofe  from  miftaking 
an  idea  of  pure  Reafon.  The  Critic  of  Speculative  Rea¬ 
fon  has  already  given  us  examples  of  a  necejfary  fynthefis 
of  heterogeneous  conception  in  the  principles  of  tran- 
fcendental  Judgment.  The  ancients  being  confcious  of 
the  neceffary  connexion  of  thefe  conceptions,  and  yet, 
not  finding  its  right  explanation,  took  the  pofition  of 
Identity  for  their  principle  :  they  might  have  freed  them- 
felves  from  this  error  by  confidering  the  example  of  geo¬ 
metry,  where  the  fynthefis  of  conception  is  clearly  feen. 
With  regard  to  the  diverfity  of  the  Elements  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  higheft  good,  their  entire  difference,  and 
confequently  the  fynthetical  mode  of  their  connexion, 
would  have  been  evident  to  them,  if,  before  they  had 
attempted  to  form  the  conceptions  of  the  higheft  good, 
they  had  confidered  the  objectively- practical  property  of 
the  law  of  morality.  But,  in  all  moral  judgment,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  idea  of  the  higheft  good  is  peculiar  to  pure 
Practical  Reafon.  The  law  of  Morality  itfelf  certainly 
contains  neither  promife  nor  threat ;  but,  while  Practical 
Reafon  thus  commands,  and  promifes  nothing,  it  ftill  con- 
fiders  tire  man  worthy  of  happinefs  who,  folely  from  ejteem 
for  the  law,  fulfils  its  commands.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
this  is  as  much  a  faCt  as  the  moral  law  itfelf.  But  we  are 
unable  to  explain  the  poffibiiity  of  this  faCt,  for  the  rea¬ 
fon  already  fo  often  adduced;  namely,  becaufe  we  are 
( unable  to  explain  how  Liberty  is  poffible.  To  confider 
the  virtuous  man  as  worthy  of  happinefs,  means,  to  will 
that  he Jkall  be  happy :  this  is  a  pure  Will,  determined  by 
nothing  material  ;  a  Will  whofe  motive  is  the  moral  law 
itfelf.  The  Moral  Law  therefore  commands  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  higheft  good.  But  here  an  Antinomy  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Reafon  manifelts  itfelf  which  mult  be  removed. 
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I.  Antinomy  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

It  has  been  fliown  that  the  connexion  of  Virtue  and 
Happinefs  is  not  analytical ;  fo  that  one  of  thefe  fhoitld 
be  the  higheft  good  itfelf,  and  the  other  be  contained  in 
it  as  a  partial  conception.  It  mujl  therefore  be  fynthetical; 
and,  as  the  fynthefis  is  neceffary,  the  one  Element  mnft  be 
a  Caufe,  and  produce  the  other  as  its  EffeCt.  But,  as  hap¬ 
pinefs  can  never  produce  virtue,  becaufe  a  fentiment  which 
fp rings  from  what  is  material  cannot  be  moral ;  therefore 
morality  mult  produce  happinefs.  But,  when  we  confi¬ 
der  the  moral  law  as  the  rule  which  ftiall  difpenfe  to  every 
one  his  fhare  of  happinefs,  that  is,  as  the  natural  Caufe 
of  happinefs,  we  can  expeCt  only  an  accidental  meeting  of 
happinefs,  and  of  the  worthinefs  of  being  happy.  The 
fynthefis  of  the  elements  of  the  higheft  good  is  therefore, 
in  this  view,  not  at  all  neceffary ;  and  the  law  of  mo¬ 
rality  itfelf,  which  reprefents  this  fynthefis  it  priori  as 
neceffary,  appears  to  be  empty  and  fictitious. 

The  Thefis  and  Antithefis  turn  upon  an  abfelutely- 
unconditioned  thing ;  namely,  the  Idea  of  the  liighelt 
good,  which  each  in  its  own  way  endeavours  to  produce. 
The  firft  afferts,  that  virtue  produces  happinefs ;  the fecond, 
that  happinefs  produces  virtue  ;  and  each  pofition  is  proved 
by  the  refutation  of  the  other.  Happinefs  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  virtue,  becaufe  the  determining  ground  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  moral  fentiment  mull  not  be  material;  nor  can 
virtue  produce  happinefs,  becaufe  this  requires  a  mate¬ 
rial  caufe. 

II.  The  Critical  Removal  of  the  Antinomy  of  P radical 
Reafon. 

The  Antinomy  of  Practical  Reafon  is  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture  with  the  conflict  of  Speculative  Reafon  refpeCting 
the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  an  abjblutely-neceffary  being.  This 
conflict  arofe  from  our  feeking  the  unconditioned  in  the 
feries  of  phenomena;  and  either  receiving  as  fuch  a  fingle 
member  or  the  whole  leries.  The  oppofition  of  the  Thelis 
and  Antithefis  had  the  appearance  of  a  logical  oppofition, 
according  to  which  one  of  two  contradictory  pofitions 
mull  neceflarily  be  true.  They  were,  in  fad,  both  falfej 
and,  though  the  one  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  re¬ 
futation  of  the  other,  the  refutation  was  equally  forcible 
on  both  fides,  fince  both  fought  the  unconditioned  anion? 
the  phenomena.  Thefe  conceptions  of  nature  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  the  Cofmological  Ideas  in  this,  that  an 
objective  fignification  can  be  applied  to  them,  provided 
we  abltraft  from  the  intuition  in  which  the  objeCt  of 
thefe  ideas  cannot  be  given.  We  have  only  to  think  the 
Categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned,  by  which 
an  objeCt  in  general  is  thought ;  but  all  knowledge  of 
this  objeCt  is  excluded,  and  with  it  alfo  every  thing  by 
which  the  objective  reality  of  fuch  a  mental  production 
is  fecured.  The  Critic  could  only  juftify  the  poffibiiity 
of  the  thought  of  an  ens  ratiouis  which  confills  in  an  ob¬ 
jective  reference,  and  which  certainly  does  not  require 
any  intuition. 

The  higheft  good  is  no  objeCt  that  can  be  found  in  the 
feries  of  phenomena,  becaufe  it  does  not  require  an  acci¬ 
dental  meeting  of  Virtue  and  Happinefs,  but  a  neceffary 
Production  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  Here  alfo,  as'  in 
the  Antinomies  of  Speculative  Reafon,  the  remedy  is  to 
refer  the  objeCt  of  this  idea  to  the  intelligible  world.  We 
may  at  leaft  think ,  that  by  means  of  an  intelligible  Author 
of  Nature,  the  moral  fentiment  produces  happinefs. 

The  objective  fignification  of  the  fynthefis  of  Virtue 
and  Happinefs,  which  reafon  declares  to  be  neceffary,  is 
poffible  only  by  placing  the  higheft  good  in  the  intelligible 
world,  fince  it  cannot  be  met  with  in  the  fenfible  world. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  the  determination  of  the  Will  by  the 
Moral  Law,  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  properly  termed 
felf -contentment,  which  is  previoully  neceffary,  in  order  to 
render  us  capable  of  happinefs,  though  it  does  not  amount 
to  happinefs  in  itfelf.  It  is  a  fort  of  negative  complacency 
in  our  e*iltence,  which  we  mull  be  in  feme  degree  vir¬ 
tuous  in  order  to  experience.  It  is  therefore  the  effect  of 
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the  virtuous  fentiment,  and  cannot  be  confidered  as  the 
cauj'e  of  it.  The  cultivation  of  this  complacency  is  of  great 
importance,  fince  it  promotes  the  moral  fentiment :  but,  to 
confider  it  as  independent  of  the  latter,  and  as  a  fpecies 
of  happinefs  which  may  be  held  out  to  rational  beings  as 
an  allurement  to  virtue,  is  degrading  to  Morality,  and 
can  at  belt  produce  actions  conformable  to  the  Moral 
Law,  but  never  l'uch  as  are  truly  Moral. 

III.  Of  the  Supremacy  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon  in  its 
Connexion  with  Speculative  Reafon. 

The  Critic  has  feparated  the  fpeculative  ufe  of  pure 
reafon  from  its  practical  ufe.  It  is  however  but  one  and  the 
fame  Reafon ,  whether  it  fur  nifties  principles  of  Knowledge  or 
of  the  determination  of  the  Will.  Now,  if  Reafon  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  ufe  forms  a  necelfary  and  fynthetical  connexion  of 
conceptions,  which,  though  certain  a  priori,  is  neverthe- 
lefs  inconceivable  in  itfelf,  but  can  (till  be  comprehended 
by  a  recourfe  to  certain  prefuppofitions  which  fpeculative 
reafon  could  not  arrive  at  j  the  queftion  is,  whether  thel'e 
pofitions  may  be  adopted  by  Reafon  fpeculatively  ;  and, 
confequently,  whether  Practical  Reafon  has  the  fupremacy 
over  Speculative  Reafon ;  or  whether  Speculative  Reafon 
mull:  reject  thefe  pofitions  becaufe  they  have  not  arifen 
within  its  precinbts  ;  and  whether  thus  the  fupremacy 
belongs  to  Speculative  Reafon  over  Practical  Reafon. 
This  queftion  may  be  fatisfadtorily  anfwered;  nay,  the 
anfwer  may  be  found  in  the  diftindt  reprefentation  of  the 
queftion  itfelf.  It  is  however,  as  we  have  juft  mentioned, 
one  and  the  fame  Pure  Reafon,  which  is  here  confidered 
in  a  two-fold  ufe.  As  Speculative  Reafon,  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  all  the  boafted  knowledge  of  the  intelli¬ 
gible,  fince  knowledge  required  fomething  more  than  the 
mere  forms  of  thought.  As  Practical  Reafon,  it  efta- 
blifhes  certain  Synthetical  Connexions,  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  and  necefl'arily  confcious  a  priori,  but  whofe 
poflibility  it  cannot  conceive  in  the  fame  way  as  it  does 
that  of  the  fynthetical  connexion  by  which  experience  is 
produced.  This  fynthefis,  however,  is  equally  certain 
and  equally  a  fadl  of  Reafon.  Experience  is  often  op- 
pofed  to  this  fynthefis  of  Reafon,  whofe  coherence  in¬ 
deed  follows  very  different  laws  from  thofe  which  regu¬ 
late  the  connexions  of  experience,  and  which  in  fingle 
cafes  are  always  accidental.  But,  in  order  that  Reafon 
may  eftablifli  itfelf  in  its  poflefiions,  it  has  no  other  way 
but  to  take  refuge  in  an  intelligible  world,  fince  it  can¬ 
not  otherwife  give  confiftency  to  its  fynthetical  practical 
pofitions. 

This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Thcnfophical  dreams, 
and  the  prefumptions  of  iuperftition.  Thefe,  Speculative 
Reafon  never  can  admit  into  its  territory,  fince,  to  war¬ 
rant  their  reception,  reafon  muftbe  prompted  to  it  by  it¬ 
felf.  Thefe  fuperftitious  afiertions,  however,  are  unrea- 
fonable  demands  upon  Speculative  Reafon,  founded  upon 
an  accidental  connexion  of  conceptions,  and  upon  uncer¬ 
tain  fubjeiftive  qualities,  fuch  as  a  firm  belief  in  the  af- 
fertions  of  fome  perfon,  or  a  particular  difpofition  of  the 
imagination,  and  a  propeniity  for  the  miraculous. 

Pure  Practical  Reafon  has  confequently  the  fupremacy 
over  Speculative  Reafon,  and  this  order  cannot  be  in¬ 
verted,  which  it  would  be  were  Speculative  Reafon  to 
clofe  its  limits,  and  receive  nothing  into  its  territory  but 
what  had  grown  on  its  own  foil.  It  is  then  one  and  the 
fame  reafon,  which,  in  order  to  fatisfy  itfelf  with  refpedl 
to  a  necefiary  connexion,  which  neverthelefs  often  op- 
pofes  experience,  fteps  into  the  intelligible  world,  without 
pretending  however  by  this  means  to  gain  any  knowledge 
of  that  which  tranlcends  all  experience. 

IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  Pofulute  of  Pure 
Practical  Reafon. 

Pure  Practical  Reafon  demands  a  thorough  agreement 
in  fentiment  with  the  Moral  Law.  It  demands  alfo,  that 
he  who  is  worthy  of  happinefs  fhould  participate  in  it. 
Thus  it  comprifes  a  necelfary  connexion  of  virtue  with  a 
proportionate  (hare  of  happinefs. 
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The  perfedt  accord  of  the  fentiment  with  the  moral  law 
is  called  Holinefs :  but  this  cannot  be  completely  attained 
by  a  finite  being  in  any  period  of  his  duration.  Finite 
beings,  affedted  by  inclinations,  may  indeed  approximate 
their  moral  condudt  to  that  idea,  but  can  never  complete¬ 
ly  reach  it.  The  rule  according  to  which  happinefs  is 
difpenfed  in  this  life,  is  founded  upon  the  laws  of  Nature, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  worthinefs  of  the  individual. 

If  then  HolineJ's  and  the  highejl  good  are  attainable,  it 
can  only  be  by  a  Duration  of  Rational  Beings  extending 
beyond  this  life,  which  is  denominated  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  This  preluppofition  is  therefore  a  necef- 
ftiry  poftulate  of  Pure  Pradtical  Reafon,  to  which,  in  its 
fpeculative  ufe  indeed,  Reafon  cannot  arrive,  but  which 
it  mull  adopt  in  order  to  comprehend  that  fynthefis  of 
Virtue  and  Happinefs,  which  it  reprefents  as  pradtically 
necefiary. 

That  which  the  Moral  Law  demands,  namely,  Holinefs 
of  Sentiment,  can  only  be  reprelented  as  attainable  in  an 
infinite  time,  fince  we  can  but  approach  to  it  by  degrees, 
and  never  completely  attain  it.  Now,  as  the  pofiibility 
of  obedience  to  the  Moral  Law  led  to  the  Poftulate  of 
Liberty  ;  l'o  this  law,  by  demanding  perfedt  holinefs  of 
rational  and  yet  finite  beings,  leads  alio  to  the  prefuppo- 
fition  of  their  exiftence  beyond  this  life. 

V.  The  Exiftence  of  God ;  a  Poftulate  of  Pure  Prattical 
Reafon. 

The  fynthetical  connexion  of  Virtue  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  Happinefs,  leads  to  the  prefuppolition  of  an  exig¬ 
ence  of  rational  beings  beyond  the  fphere  of  the  phenomena  ; 
in  Ihort,  to  the  poftulate  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
But  this  fynthefis  requires  alfo  the  prefuppolition  of  a 
Cause  adequate  to  it :  that  is,  the  poftulate  of  the 
Existence  of  God. 

Pure  Pradtical  Reafon  confiders  the  moral  fentiment, 
which  completely  accords  with  the  moral  law  as  a  worthi¬ 
nefs  of  being  happy;  and  thus  connebts  Virtue  and 
Happiness  d  priori.  With  this  connexion  experience 
does  not  correlpond.  And,  fuppofe  even  that  it  produced 
no  cafe  of  exception,  and  that  the  moral  fentiment  were 
molt  accurately  proportioned  to  happinels  in  this  life ; 
yet  this  agreement  would  be  merely  accidental.  A  moral 
mode  of  thinking  is  an  eftedt  of  the  caufality  of  a  free 
being,  and  depends  upon  an  entirely-different  law  from 
that  of  nature,  according  to  which  happinefs  is  difpenfed 
in  this  life.  Confequently  its  connexion  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  happinefs  can  only  be  admitted  upon  the  prel'up- 
poiition  of  a  higheft  intelligence,  who,  being  the  author 
of  Nature  as  well  as  of  Reafon,  will  hereafter  bellow  hap¬ 
pinefs  upon  men  according  to  their  good  condubt. 

It  is  therefore  necefiary  to  adopt  the  polition  of  the 
exiftence  of  God.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  necefiity  is 
merely  fubjeclive,  becaufe  it  never  can  be  objectively  necef- 
fary,  that  is,  a  Duty,  to  confider  any  thing  as  true.  It  is 
merely  a  J'ubjedive  necefiity  to  render  conceivable  the  fyn¬ 
thetical  connexion  of  the  elements  of  the  Highest  Good. 
This  connexion  is  merely  pradtical.  The  Moral  Law 
fays  that,  the  higheft  good  is  to  be  produced  in  Nature  ; 
that  is,  to  be  the  eftedt  of  the  intelligible  caufality  of  the 
Will  (as  a  Type  of  the  Moral  Law).  But  this  connexion 
would  be  theoretical,  if  it  could  be  known  that  there  is 
no  poflible  exception  to  this  fynthefis.  This  indeed  Rea¬ 
fon  feeks,  as  well  as  to  alce.rtain  the  conceivablenefs  of 
this  fynthefis.  The  exiftence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
•of  the  Soul  are  conditions  under  which  the  connexion  of 
th.e  elements  of  the  higheft  good  may  alfo  be  conceived 
theoretically,  and  the  apparent  exceptions  from  it  which 
occur  in  common  life,  may  be  confidered  as  no  exceptions. 
We  muft,  however,  guard  ourfelves  againft  the  error  of 
confidering  this  adoption  of  the  exiftence  of  God  as  an  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  ground  of  Moral  obligation.  The  ground  of 
moral  obligation  cannot  be  adopted.  It  is  contained  in 
the  Moral  Law,  which  is  immediately  given  in  our  con- 
feioufnefs  :  it  muft  not  be  fought  elfewhere.  We  adopt 
the  exiftence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
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merely  to  render  a  neceffary  fynthejis  of  Practical  Reafon 
comprelienfible.  This,  therefore,  can  only  be  termed 
Belief,  though  it  is  indeed  a  pure  and  neceffary  Belief  of 
Reafon. 

The  Grecian  fchools  might  well  fail  in  their  object,  if 
they  wiflied  to  fhow  the  pofiibility  of  the  Higheft  Good, 
without  admitting  the  exiftence  of  God,  of  hoped  to  obtain 
this  objefit  merely  by  the  ufe  of  Moral  Liberty.  The 
Epicureans  agreed  with  the  Stoics  in  confidering  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  elements  of  the  higheft  good  as  analytical. 
They  differed,  however,  as  to  its  origin  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as 
to  which  of  the  two  conceptions,  Virtue  and  Happinefs,  is 
obtained  by  analyfing  the  other.  Though  both  neceifa- 
rily  erred,  fince  neither  of  thefe  conceptions  involves  the 
other  ;  yet,  with  refpefit  to  the  moral  fentiment  itfelf,  the 
fault  that  Epicurus  committed  was  the  greateft.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  Happinefs  was  a  fpecies  of  the  Good,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  genus  in  it :  it  followed  therefore  that  it  fltould 
be  the  determining  ground  of  the  Will,  and  that  he  who 
endeavoured  to  renderhimfelf truly  happy  muft  neceflarily 
be  virtuous.  Virtue  therefore  was  degraded  to  Prudence. 
The  error  of  the  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  cor¬ 
rupt  morality  itfelf;  they  did  not  ftrive  after  Happinefs, 
but  Virtue  ;  and  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  found 
happinefs  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  virtue.  They  con¬ 
founded  therefore  Happinefs  with  J' elf -contentment,  which 
indeed  always  accompanies  the  confcioufnefs  of  Virtue, 
and  might  eafily  have  been  refuted  by  the  voice  of  Nature. 

The  Doftrine  of  Chriftianity  diftinguifhes  itfelf  very 
eminently  from  that  of  thefe  philofbphical  fchools.  Its 
Ideal  is  San&ity  itfelf;  that  is,  the  complete  fupremacy  of 
Reafon  over  the  Inclinations.  This  certainly  can  never 
be  attained  by  finite  beings ;  but  it  muft  always  ferve  them 
as  a  model,  according  to  which  they  muft  determine  the 
moral  worth  of  their  fentiments,  and  their  claim  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  this  Idea  of  a  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  in  which  happinefs  is  to  be  given  to  every 
one  according  to  his  conduft,  the  Gofpel  reprefents  Nature 
and  Morals  as  in  a  ftate  of  harmony,  which  is  foreign  to 
them,  when  confidered  in  themfelves.  Notwithftanding 
this,  it  by  no  means  makes  happinefs  the  determining- 
ground  of  the  will,  much  lefs  reprefents  the  Moral  Law 
as  the  arbitrary  command  of  a  chief,  againft  whole  ar¬ 
rangements  it  is  not  advifable  to  contend.  It  reprefents 
this  Chief  himfelf as  a  facred  being;  and  confequently,  the 
Moral  Law  as  objective,  and  as  a  Law  of  Liberty  with 
which  the  fentiments  of  the  Higheft  Intelligence  himfelf 
moft  intimately  accord.  Viewing  this  Intelligence,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  chief  of  all  rational  beings,  and  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  Judge  of  their  morality,  Chriftianity  rightly  holds 
the  moral  precepts  as  the  commands  of  God. 

In  this  manner  Religion  muft  be  grounded  in  the 
mind.  The  Moral  Law  muft  ferve  as  its  foundation  ;  but 
this  law  mull  not  be  confidered  as  in  any  way  derived 
from  it,  becaufe  this  were  to  make  the  moral  law  an  arbi¬ 
trary  arrangement  of  another’s  will.  Religion  teaches  us 
to  confider  our  Duties  as  the  command  of  God  ;  but  they 
are  not  derived  from  the  Will  of  God.  Religion  ^cannot 
arife  until  the  moral  fentiment  be  firft  firmly  eftablifhed 
upon  the  authority  of  the  law  itfelf.  It  is  thus  that  the 
hope  is  awakened  of  a  happinefs  proportionate  to  the  purity 
of  the  moral  fentiment,  namely,  by  means  of  the  belief 
in  a  Sacred  Being  who  is  the  chief  of  moral,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  rational,  Beings. 

VI.  On  the  Postulates  of  Pure  Practical  Reason 
in  General. 

Thefe  poftulates  are  all  prefuppofitions,  adopted  for  the 
purpofe  of  conceiving  a  neceffary  fynthejis  of  Pure  Prac¬ 
tical  Reafon  :  they  are  Immortality,  Liberty,  and  the  Exift¬ 
ence  of  God.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  Speculative  Reaibn 
could  arrive  at  nothing  but  parallogifms  ;  for,  in  order  to 
aflert  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  it  had  firft  to  eftablilh  its 
fubjiantiahilily ,  which  however  it  could  not  do,  fince  this 
Category  Hands  in  need  of  an  intuition,  if  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  logical  funftion.  But,  inllead  of 
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the  intuition,  we  have  here  only  the  aft  of  felf-confciouf- 
nel's,  the  I  think-,  fo  that  it  remains  entirely  undecided, 
whether  the  foul  itfelf  be  a  fubftance  or  not.  Praftical 
Reafon,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  law  which  is  no 
pcjlulate,  but  a  praftical  pofition,  of  which  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  confcious.  This  praftical  lav/,  contains  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  objectively  practical,  and  reprefents  ac¬ 
tions  as  abfolutely  neceflary,  whofe  determining  ground 
muft  not  be  fought  in  any  thing  different  from  the  law  it? 
felf.  Here,  then,  is  a  fynihetical  connexion  of  the  Will 
with  the  Deed,  neceflary  and  a  priori  ;  but,  as  this  cannot 
be  completely  attained  by  any  finite  being  in  any  period 
of  his  exiftence,  but  can  only  be  approximated  to,  by  an 
infinite  feries  of  degrees,  we  muft  adopt  an  exiftence  not. 
limited  to  the  Senfible  World.  The  immortality  is  not 
required  in  order  to  fhow  that  this  connexion  of  the  will 
with  the  deed  is  neceffary,  for  the  confcioufnefs  of  this 
neceffity  is  a  fa  fit  of  Praftical  Reafon  ;  but  it  is  required  » 

in  order  to  give  objeftivity  to  that  connexion,  that  is,  in 
order  to  render  it  conceivable.  For,  if  we  admit  the  pof- 
fibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  w'e  thereby  admit 
the  pofiibility  of  holinefs,  as  attainable  by  finite  beings. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Idea  of  Liberty,  Speculative  Reafon 
can  juftify  its  conception  only  in  a  negative  fenfe,  by 
placing  its  objefit  in  the  intelligible  world;  but  it  muft 
refrain  from  all  pofitive  determination  of  it.  If  Specula¬ 
tive  Reafon,  on  the  contrary,  feeks  this  objeft  in  the 
feries  of  phenomena,  it  muft  unavoidabty  find  itfelf  in  an 
Antinomy.  The  Law  of  Morality  is  a  fynthetical prablical 
pofition.  This  J'ynthefis  is  that  of  the  Will  with  the  Deed. 

The  Poftulate  of  immortality  explained  only  how  fuch  an 
agreement,  fuppofing  it  in  itfelf  poffible,  can  be  complete¬ 
ly  attained.  But,  if  we  feek  this  pofiibility,  we  can  only 
find  it  in  the  poftulate  of  Liberty,  which  comprifes  in 
it  that  of  Immortality  itfelf,  fo  that,  by  means  of  the 
Conception  of  Liberty,  this  connexion  is  conceived  ;  but 
the  conception,  left  undetermined  by  Speculative  Reafon, 
receives  a  pofitive  fignification. 

Practical  Reason  leads  at  laft  to  a  praftically-deter- 
mined  conception  of  a  Higheft  Being,  which  Speculative 
Reafon  could  only  reprefentas  a  Transcendental  Idea, 
but  in  no  way  poiitively  determine.  The  Synthejis  which 
compels  us  to  the  prefuppofition  of  this  being,  is  that  of 
the  elements  of  the  higheft  good,  which  reafon  neceflarily 
connefts,  but  whofe  objeft  is  only  conceivable  under  the 
prefuppofition  of  an  intelligible  world,  in  which  the 
Higheft  Being  will  conneft  Happinefs  with  Morality ;  that 
is,  of  a  Kingdom  of  God. 

VII.  How  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  Pure  Praftical  Reafon 
as  proceeding  further  in  a  praftical  view  than  it  can  be 
permitted  to  do  in  a  fpeculative  view. 

In  order  to  conceive  the  pofiibility  of  the  higheft  good, 
whofe  elements  reafon  necefffarily  connefts  with  each  other* 

(though  experience  never  can  correfpond  with  this  con¬ 
nexion,)  we  find  it  neceffary  to~prefuppole  three  theoreti¬ 
cal  conceptions  ;  namely,  Liberty,  Immortality,  and 
God.  In  this  manner,  thefe  conceptions  of  fpeculative 
reafon  attain  objective  reality;  for  it  is  not  fuflicient  to 
our  purpofe  merely  to  think  them  problematically  ;  they 
muft  really  be  referred  to  objects,  which  Speculative  Reafon 
never  could  efteft,  becaufe  there  was  .no  intuition  as  a 
foundation  for  them  ;  fo  that  indeed  the  objeftive  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  Categories  may  be  conceived  in  thefe 
thoughts,  but  no  objeft  is  known.  Speculative  Reafon 
forms  to  itfelf  the  conception  of  a  firft  Caufe,  whofe  cau- 
fality  is  grounded  v/holiy  in  itfelf:  but  in  the  feries  of 
Phenomena,  it  could  not  find  any  objeft  correfponding  to 
this  conception,  and  it  was  confequently  deftitute  of  all 
objeftive  reality.  All  that  Speculative  Reafon  could  do, 
was  to  tranfpofe  the  objeft  of  this  conception  into  the 
intelligible  world  ;  whereby,  however,  it  did  not  receive 
objefitive  reality.  This  faculty,  indeed,  might  conceive  it 
problematically,  but  it  was  notjuftified  in  admitting  it  aj - 
fertorically.  The  Law  of  Morality,  which  is  no  arbi¬ 
trarily-conceived  praftical  pofition,  but  a  Categorical 
9  N  Imperative, 
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Imperative,  and  a  fafl  of  practical  reafon,  firft  gives 
the  right  of  attributing  to  the  conception  of  Liberty  a 
correfponding  object,  becaufe  a  law  at  once  practical  and 
neceffary  a  priori,  can  only  be  conceived  under  the  pre- 
fuppofition  of  a  free  being.  Thus,  the  conception  of 
Liberty  obtains  in  a  practical  view  objective  reality  ;  and 
the  fame  thing  occurs  with  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  and 
the  exiflence  of  God. 

But,  although  the  field  of  reafon  is  thus  extended,  yet 
it  receives  this  extenfion  by  no  means  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
warrant  its  ufing  it  for  a  theoretical  purpofe.  For  in  the 
pofitive  determination  of  thefe  objedls,  it  cannot  advance 
one  flep  further  than  to  prefuppofe  them  in  a  pradlical 
view.  As  reafon  has  no  intuition  of  thefe  objedls,  its 
J'ynthetical  pofitions  do  not  in  the  leaft  extend  its  know¬ 
ledge.  Confequently  nothing  more  is  attained  than  an 
objedlive  reference  by  means  of  the  Categories;  and 
thus  an  objedl  is  pofited  aflertorically ;  that  is,  an  objedl 
in  general  is  thought.  The  Categories,  it  is  true,  are  in 
this  cafe  applied  to  Ideas,  and  not  to  Intuitions.  But  to 
prefuppofe  that  thefe  Ideas  are  not  empty,  and  that  they 
do  not  merely  designate  an  objedl,  but  that  real  objedls 
correfpond  to  them,  is  neceffary  in  a  practical  view,  fince 
they  are  not  fancied  conceptions,  that  is,  not  mere  pro¬ 
ductions  of  imagination,  but  necelfary  ideas  of  Pradlical 
Reafon  itfelf.  What  Speculative  Reafon  has  here  to  do, 
is,  to  ufe  thefe  Ideas  negatively,  that  is,  illuftratively. 
This  procedure  is  necelTary,  in  order  to  check  Superfi- 
tion  and  Fanaticifm.  If,  however,  we  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  thefe  objects  in  a  fpeculative  point  of  view,  we  arrive 
at  properties  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  form  the  lead 
conception.  When,  for  inftance,  we  abftradl  from  all  that 
is  anthropomorphijlical  in  the  determination  of  the  Under- 
ftanding  and  Will  of  the  Higheft  Being,  we  conceive  an 
Underftanding  which  does  not  think,  but  intuit,  and  whofe 
feprefentations  do  not  follow  each  other;  a  Will  which 
refers  to  objedls  whofe  exigence  have  no  influence  upon 
its  contentment ;  fo  that,  after  this  abftradtion,  we  have  in 
fa  61  nothing  left  to  refledl  upon.  But,  if  we  undertake 
the  determination  of  thefe  objedls  with  a  pradlical  refer¬ 
ence,  by  which  their  objedlive  reality  is  fecured,  we  obtain 
predicates  of  them,  which,  it  muft  be  admitted,  are  in¬ 
telligible  only  in  this  refpeCt.  In  order,  for  inftance,  to 
think  the  Higheft  Good  as  pofiible,  an  Author  of  Nature 
muft  be  prefuppofed.  He  muft  be  Omnifcient,  in  order 
to  know  our  moil  inward  thoughts ;  he  mull  be  Omnipotent, 
in  order  to  be  able,  in  every  cafe,  to  apportion  happinefs 
to  morality  ;  Omniprefent,  Eternal ; — properties  of  which 
in  themfelves  indeed  no  conception  is  poflible,  but  which 
are  very  intelligible  in  reference  to  the  tligheft  Good. 

VIII.  Of  the  taking  for  true  from  a  NeceJJity  of  Pure 
Reafon. 

What  is  the  diflindtion  between  a  pojiulate  of  Pure 
Pradlical  Reafon  and  an  Hypothefis?  Both  are  Jynthetical 
pofitions,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  the  fynthejis  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  pofitions  can  be  explained.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  pofitions  refer  to  really-given  objedts,  whofe  poflibi- 
lity  is  comprehended  by  means  of  the  hypothefis.  But 
the  pofition  of  Pradlical  Reafon  is  the  Moral  Law ;  and  its 
objedt,  the  Higliejl  Good,  is  not,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  really 
extant ;  the  Moral  Law  commands  us  to  produce  it.  The 
Pojlulales  of  Pradlical  Reafon  are  confequently  prefuppo- 
fitions  to  enable  us  to  confider  as  poflible,  that  connexion 
of  the  Higheft  Good  which  the  Pradlical  Law  commands 
us  to  realize. 

The  neceflity  of  thefe  populates  arifes  folely  from  the 
principle  of  Duty.  The  highest  good  is  to  be  produced; 
it  muft  therefore  be  confidered  poflible,  and  whatever  is 
neceffary  to  its  accomplifhment  muft  be  admitted. 

It  is  however  not  a  duty  to  adopt  thefe  poftulates,  be¬ 
caufe  it  never  can  be  a  duty  to  confider  any  thing  as  true. 
A  command  for  the  adoption  of  thefe  poftulates  would 
indeed  be  quite  fuperfluous  ;  for,  fince  fpeculative  reafon 
has  nothing  to  objedl  againft  them,  the  field  is  left  open  to 
the  moral  interefi,  in  a  pradlical  view,  to  give  the  deeijion. 
If  the  conception  of  the  HiglicJIGood  be  an  empty  concep¬ 


tion,  the  Law  of  Morality,  which  commands  us  to  realize 
it,  is  only  a  chimera.  The  adoption  of  thofe  objedls,  there¬ 
fore,  under  whole  prefuppofition  alone  the  Higheft  Good 
can  be  conceived  poflible,  is  grounded  in  the  interefi  which 
every  rational  being  muft  take  in  Morality  itfelf. 

Doctrine  of  Method  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

By  the  Dodlrine  of  Method  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon, 
is  not  meant  the  confideration  of  the  procedure  requifite 
to  reprefent  pure  pradlical  principles  as  a  fcientific  whole ; 
but  rather  the  enquiry  how  we  may  procure  the  laws  of 
pure  pradlical  reafon  accefs  to- the  human  mind,  i.  e.  how 
u'e  can  render  the  objcCiively-praCtical  Reafon  fubjeCiively 
pradlical  alfo. 

It  is  certain  that  adtions  can  only  be  called  moral  fo 
far  as  they  are  purely  performed  from  a  reverence  for  the 
Law;  confequently  only  fo  far  as  the  Law,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  objective  determining  ground,  has  alfo  become  a 
JubjeElive  determining  ground  of  the  Will.  It  is  true, 
alfo,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo,  that  the  mere  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Law  of  Morality  has  far  more  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind  in  exciting  it  to  legal  adlions,  than 
all  the  views  of  pleafure  or  advantage,  which  may  alfo 
produce  legal,  but  never  moral,  aClions.  For,  fince  the  aim 
at  advantage  under  the  pretence  of  a  moral  intention  is 
but  hypocrify,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  either  no  true 
maxim  of  obedience  to  the  moral  Law  to  be  found  among 
men  ;  or,  wherever  this  genuine  maxim  exifts,  the  law  of 
morality  muft  influence  it ;  and  fo  far  only  as  it  does  in¬ 
fluence  it,  is  it  moral.  In  order  to  convince  ourfelves  of 
this,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  careful  to  render  his  adlions 
conformable  to  the  moral  law,  but  whofe  principle  not- 
withftanding  is  heteronomical ;  for  inftance,  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  will  tell  us  that  he  does  good  merely  be¬ 
caufe  God  has  commanded  it;  we  might  conclude  therefore, 
that,  if  God  did  not  command  it,  he  would  not  do  it.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  (and  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
we  may  think  fo  problematically,)  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
that  a  revelation  equally  accredited  with  that  in  which  he 
believes  he  has  found  the  Will  of  God,  promulgates  as 
Duties,  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  moral  law  commands ; 
then  this  Theological  Moraliji  muft  confefs,  that  in  fuch 
a  cafe  he  would  be  willing  to  adl  contrary  to  the  Will  of 
God;  or  at  leaft  that  he  would  defire  to  pofl’efs  the  power 
of  doing  fo.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
heteronomical  principle,  his  fentiments  are  in  fadl  truly 
moral,  fince,  although  he  conceives  them  to  depend  folely 
upon  the  Will  of  God,  they  are  in  truth  grounded  upon 
the  Moral  Law. 

The  attempt  thus  to  corrupt  Morality  may  convince 
every  one,  that  the  Moral  Law  in  its  own  purity  may  be¬ 
come  a  J'ubjeCiive  determining  ground  of  the  Will,  without 
any  heteronomical  addition.  We  may  be  flill  further 
convinced  of  this  from  the  judgment  puffed  by  all  per- 
fons  upon  the  moral  worth  of  adtions.  Here  every  body 
judges  ;  thofe  even  who  give  no  other  proof  of  diferimina- 
tion,  and  to  whom  every  thing  fubtile  and  fpeculative  is 
a  burthen,  join  with  alacrity  in  difcufling  the  morality  of 
adlions,  and  are  fometimes  extremely  quick  in  difeover- 
ing  an  interefted  motive  that  may  detradl  from  the  moral 
worth  of  an  adtion.  Others  perhaps  may  take  the  fame 
adtion  under  their  protedlion  ;  but  both  the  contending 
parties  admit  that  it  might  have  been  performed  purely 
from  reverence  for  the  laic,  and  thus  perfectly  agree  as  to 
what  conflitutes  True  Morality.  Though  they  may  not 
have  very  clear  conceptions  of  morality  in  general,  yet 
to  diftinguifh  a  good  from  a  bad  adtion  is  as  eafy  to  them 
as  to  diftinguifh  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  Thofe 
who  educate  youth  ought  long  fince  to  have  availed 
themfelves  of  this  conftant  propenfity  of  Reafon  to  judge 
of  the  moral  worth  of  adlions.  Children  from  early  youth 
are  capable  of  thefe  exercifes.  Let  us  lay  before  their 
judgment  examples  from  ancient  and  modern  biography, 
and  make  them  attentive  to  the  moral  corredlnefs  or  in- 
corredlnefs  of  the  adlion  ;  and  let  them  be  left  to  decide 
for  themfelves  on  its  moral  worth.  We  (hall  then  find 
them  very  penetrating;  and  they  will  become  interefted 
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in  the  deciflon  in  proportion  as  they  feel  the  a&ivity  of 
their  own  judgment.  Such  an  exercife  will  not  only  im¬ 
prove  this  faculty,  but  will  fupport  the  intereft  for 
Morality  in  children,  and  facilitate  the  influence  of  the 
Moral  Law  upon  their  minds.  But  here  we  mull  be 
caref  ul  not  to  torment  the  minds  of  youth  by  the  recital 
of  what  are  commonly  called  noble  actions.  By  fuch  re- 
prefentations  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  ground  in  them  a 
moral  mode  of  thinking;  on  the  contrary,  by  thus  heat¬ 
ing  their  imaginations,  we  fliall  difqualify  them  for  the 
juft  eftimalion  of  the  moral  worth  of  addons. 

Method  muff  therefore  take  the  following  courfe.  We 
muff  firlt  make  the  judgment  attentive  to  the  legality  of 
aftiovs;  and  endeavour  to  fliarpen  it  by  merely  afking  in 
general,  whether  the  aftion  be  conformable  to  the  Moral 
Law  or  not ;  then,  whether  the  law  in  the  given  cafe  be 
obligatory;  that  is,  whether  it  concern  the  Rights  of  Man, 
conlequently,  whether  the  adtion  can  be  enforced;  or 
whether  it  can  only  be  reafonably  expected,  as  concerning 
merely  the  wants  of  man.  The  fecond  queflion  to  which 
their  attention  mult  be  directed  is,  whether  the  adtion, 
in  addition  to  its  moral  corredtnefs,  has  alfo  a  moral 
worth  ;  that  is,  whether  it  has  been  performed  for  the 
fake  of  the  Law.  This  occupation,  as  it  puts  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil  himfelf  into  adtion,  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
terelt  him  ;  and  he  will  begin  to  like  that  in  w'liich  he  is 
confcious  that  his  own  judgment  decides.  But  this  is 
not  fufficient  to  inltil  into  him  moral  fentiments  :  this 
wull  only  make  him  admire  virtue.  But,  in  order  to  ac- 
compliffi  the  end  of  moral  inltrudtion,  we  mult  fliow  him 
the  practicability  of  aBing  from  a  pure  reverence  for 
the  Law.  For  this  purpofe  we  mult  produce  examples. 
Thefe  will  (how  that  it  is  poffible  to  determine  ourfelves 
to  action  independently  of  all  inclinations  ;  and  will  ex¬ 
cite  a  deflre  in  youth  to  emulate  luch  adtions,  however 
difficult  it  may  be. 

Conclusion. 

It  mult  now  be  evident  to  the  attentive  Reader,  that 
a  System  of  Pure  Morality  is  at  length  difcovered, 
which  is  founded  on  Pure  Pradtical  Reaion  ;♦  and  that, 
from  a  complete  analylis  of  this  faculty,  it  is  afeertained, 
that  morality  conftitutes  a  part  of  our  rational  nature, 
to  which  we  can  no  more  be  indifferent  than  to  any  other 
natural  predifpofltion.  All  former  attempts  to  eredf 
Morals  into  a  fyftem  were  but  a  fortuitous  colledtion 
of  principles,  vritbout  a  knowledge  of  their  fource;  and 
therefore  did  not  admit  of  being  embodied  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  form.  Reafon  has  now  undergone  a  complete  and 
critical  inveftigation  :  but,  prior  to  this,  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  that  the  woiks  of  Philofophers  Ihould  contain  any 
thing  relpedfing  Morals  deferving  the  name  of  a  Science. 
The  knowledge  of  this  important  fad  may  enable  future 
generations  to  efcape  from  that  labyrinth  of  confufion 
and  uncertainty  which  has  involved  thofe  that  preceded 
them.  The  appearance  of  the  “  CRITIC  OF  PURE 
REASON”  will  form  a  ISvw  Era  in  Philofophy,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  From  this  era  mult  be  dated 
the  dilcovery  of  true  Metaphysics,  the  foundation  of 
Religion  and  Morality,  refpeding  which  there  will  be 
henceforward  but  one  univerfal  fentirnent  throughout 
the  enlightened  world. 

In  the  Critic  of  Practical  Reason,  here  given,  the 
fupremacy  of  this  faculty  over  Speculative  Reafon  is  made 
evident  in  the  neceflity  of  the  total  fubjugation  of  all 
our  inftinds  and  inclinations  to  the  Morality  which 
Practical  Reason  engenders.  Hence  the  belief  in 
the  exiltence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate,  is  proved  to  be  indifpenlable. 
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Next  in  order  to  this  feience  will  follow  Ethics,  or 
the  Dodrine  of  Duties,  which  apply  the  univerfal  prin¬ 
ciples^  Morality  to  the  different  lituations,  relations, 
and  rircumftances,  in  which  man  may  be  placed  ;  and 
furnilh  a  number  of  particular  maxims  and  rules  of  con¬ 
duit,  which  may  be  divided  into 

iltly.  Duties  to  ourfelves. 
sdly.  Duties  to  other  men. 

3dly.  Duties  to  God. 

A  moral  being  alone  can  be  the  pcrfonal  objed  of  a 
Duty:  we  have  conlequently  duties  only  towards  ra¬ 
tional,  i.  e.  moral,  beings,  of  which  there  are  finite  beings 
and  the  Infinite  Being. 

Ends,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  Duties ,  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Reafon,  are,  i.  Man’s  own  perfedion.  \.  The 
happinefs  of  others.  The  firfi  duty  of  Man  towards  him¬ 
felf  is  “  Live  conformably  to  nature.”  The  fecond;  Make 
thyfdf  more  perfebl  than  mere  nature  has  made  thee.”  From 
the  former  arife  the  Duties  of  man  towards  man  as  an 
Animal.;  from  the  fecond  arife  his  Duties  toward  him¬ 
felf  as  a  Moral  Being.  Thus  does  Pradical  Reafon  com¬ 
mand  the  cultivation  of  all  our  faculties  to  the  higheft 
degree,  in  order  to  produce  a  Man  in  all  refped  fuitable 
to  the  end  of  his  exiftence.  In  the  Epitome  of  the 
Critic  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon,  given  in  vol.  xi.  p.  620. 
the  reader  will  find  this  fubjed  treated  more  at  large. 

Laftly,  from  Pradical  Reafon  fprings  a  Pure  Moral 
Religion,  which  fhows  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Preferver, 
Legiflator,  and  final  Judge,  of  the  World  ;  elfablifhes  the 
truth  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  of  a  Future  Life  -r 
and  difplays  our  immediate  and  mediate  Duties  towards 
God. 

In  fubmitting  this  fourth  treatife  on  the  Philofophy 
of  Kant  to  the  reader,  I  cannot  but  refied  with  fincere 
pleafure  upon  that  period,  now  two-and-twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  firlt  ftudied  this  fyftem  under  Frederic  Auguftus 
Nitfch,  who  originally  imported  the  feeds  of  Transcen¬ 
dental  Philosophy  from  its  native  country,  to  plant 
them  in  our  loil  ;  and  though,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe, 
many  of  thofe  feeds  were  fcattered  by  the  wind,  I  truft 
that  a  fufficient  number  have  taken  root  to  maintain 
the  growth  of  this  vigorous  and  flourilhing  plant,  till 
the  time  fhall  come  when  by  its  general  cultivation 
England  may  be  enabled  to  enrich  other  nations  with 
the  moft  perfect  fpecimens  of  its  produce..  ProfelTbr 
Nitfch,  who  thus  bellowed  upon  our  country  her  firlt  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  department  of  Pure  Science,  has  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  I  confefs  it  is  fome  reflexion  upon 
England,  that  file  did  not  fofter  and  proted  this  imme¬ 
diate  dilciple  of  the  Father  of  Philofophy  ;  but  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  this  learned  and  illuftrious  man  unfortunately 
compelled  him  to  feek  that  fubfiftence  elfewhere  which 
was  withheld  from  him  here.  At  Roflock,  about  the  year 
1813,  this  valuable  member  of  fociety  and  perfed  mailer 
of  the  Philofophy  he  undertook  to  teach,  entered  upon 
his  immortal  career,  as  a  reward  for  his  earthly  fervices. 
It  is  with  the  moft  heartfelt  fatisfadion  that  I  add  my 
mite  of  praile  to  his  revered  memory.  But  for  him  I 
might  ever  have  remained  in  the  dark  regions  of  lophiftry 
and  uncertainty.  He  has  left  behind  him  as  a  legacy  to 
England,  not  however  as  a  return  for  her  kindnefs 
towards  him,  a  Work  entitled  “  A  General  and  intro¬ 
ductory  View  of  Kant’s  Principles  concerning 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity;  (publijhed  by 
Downs,  240,  Strand,  171)6.” )  This  is  a  fterling  work; 
and,  though  at  prefent  very  little  known,  I  may  venture 
to  predid  that,,  as  time  rolls  on  and  prejudices  moulder 
away,  this  work,  like  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  will  Hand 
forth  as  a  lading  monument  of  Pure  Truth.  T.  W. 


[The  above  Article  has  been  admitted  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  of  our  Subfcribers;  and,  as  the  Author  has  ac¬ 
companied  it  with  his  Name  and  Addrefs,  the  Editor  hopes  he  fhall  not  be  held  entirely  refponfible  for,  and  bound 
to  defend,  all  the  opinions  it  contains.  He  will  be  ready  to  admit,  under  any  convenient  article,  as  Philosophy 
for  inftance,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  reply,  provided  the  communication  be  made  in  the  lame  fair  and  open  manner.] 
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MORALE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Loja. 

MOR'ALER,  f.  A  moralizer.  Not  in  ufe. — Come, 
you  are  too  fevere  a  moral er.  Shakefpeare. 

MORALE'JA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zamora. 

MORA'LES  (Criftofero),  an  eminent  Spaniffi  com- 
pofer  of  mufic,  in  the  fervice  of  the  pontifical  chapel  at 
Rome,  and  who  flourished  from  the  year  1 540  to  1 564.  He 
preceded  Paleftrina,  who  was  not  twelve  years  old  when 
Morales  firft  appeared  as  a  compofer.  Several  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  were  publilhed  at  Venice  among  thofe  of  Cof- 
tanzo  Fefta,  Adrian  Willaert,  and  Archadelt,  with  whom 
lie  was  contemporary,  befides  the  following  works,  to 
which  no  other  name  was  prefixed  than  his  own.  1.  Two 
Books  of  Malles ;  the  firft  for  five  voices  ;  the  fecond  was 
dedicated  to  pope  Paul  III.  for  four;  Venice,  1544. 
2.  Magnificat  8  Tonorum,  4  Voc.  Ven.  1562.  3.  Lamen- 
tationes  Hieremiae,  4,  5,  &  6,  Vocum,  Ven.  1564.  Adami 
(Olfervazioni,  p.  165.)  tells  us  that  his  famous  motet, 

“  Lamentabatur  Jacob,”  which  w'as  preferved  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  and  annually  fung  on  the  firft  Sunday 
in  Lent,  is  a  wonderful  compoiition.  Several  of  his 
motets  were  publifhed  at  Venice  1 543,  among  the  “  Mo- 
tettae  trium  Vocum  ab  pluribus  Authoribus  compofitse ;” 
and  are  preferved  in  the  Bytilh  Mufeum  :  the  ftyle  of 
which,  though  learned  for  the  time,  is  fomewhat  dry, 
and  the  harmony,  by  his  frequent  ufe  of  unaccompanied 
4ths  and  9ths,  uncouth  and  infipid  ;  yet,  till  lupplanted 
by  the  more  pleating  works  of  Paleftrina,  his  compofitions 
were  in  very  high  favour  at  Rome,  in  the  papal  chapel, 
where  he  was  a  finger  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 

MORA'LES  (Ambrolio  de),  a  Spanilh  hiftorian  and 
antiquarian,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1513.  His 
father  Antonio,  was  a  phyfician  of  fuch  high  reputation, 
that  the  marquis  de  Pliego  prefented  him  the  houfe  in 
which  Seneca  was  laid  to  have  lived,  faying,  that  the 
dwelling  of  the  wifeft  Cordovan  ought  to  be  inhabited 
by  none  but  by  a  Cordovan  who  was  himfelf  equally 
wife.  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva  was  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  and  Ambrofio  fays,  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  his 
learned  geographical  work,  “  Imacen  del  Mundo,”  as  of 
a  thing  which  was  his  own  by  inheritance.  His  youthful 
ftudies  were  direfted  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  repute; 
he  became  a  good  Grecian  at  an  early  age,  and,  while  but 
a  mere  child,  he  tranflated  the  Fable  of  Cebes.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  afpirations  after  literary  fame,  religious  en- 
thufiafm  mingled  with,  and  at  one  time  totally  fuppreffed, 
them.  He  wrote  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  books 
the  name  of  Jefus,  with  an  alpha  and  omega,  and  com- 
pofed  the  following  couplet  in  honour  of  the  name  : 

Duke  mihi  nihil  efie  precor,  fi  nomen  Jefu 
Dulce  abfit  cum  fit  hoc  fine  dulce  nihil, 

which  he  tranfcribed  into  all  his  books,  frequently  ufing 
as  a  motto  Tiempo  fue,  que  tiempo  no  fue ;  “Time  was 
when  time  was  not.”  Sometimes  he  would  ufe  as  an 
emblem,  four  ravens  flying  down  with  bread  and  meat 
in  their  bills,  in  reference  to  Elijah,  with  the  motto 
“Adji'cientur.” 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  renounced  the  world,  and 
entered  into  a  convent  under  the  name  of  Ambrofio  de 
Santo  Paulo.  The  world  he  had  already  conquered  ;  but 
in  the  ardour  of  youth  he  had  other  pafiions  to  contend 
with,  and  which  were  not  fo  eafily  fubdued.  Determining 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  fin  to  which  he  felt  himfelf 
moft  prone,  he  followed  the  example  of  Origen,  in  the 
completed  and  moft  dangerous  way.  He  recovered  from 
the  eftedts  of  the  wound  ;  his  fanaticifm  fobered  down  into 
a  quiet  and  fettled  bigotry,  but  it  ceafed  to  be  a  ruling 
paffion.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  he  was 
either  expelled  the  order,  or  quitted  it  of  his  own  accord. 
He  fet  off  for  Rome,  and  narrowly  efcaped  drowning:  the 
danger  that  he  thus  incurred  he  confidered  as  a  manifeft 
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fign  that  he  was  not  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  and,  inftead 
of  going  to  Rome  for  a  difpenfation  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
move,  he  went  to  court,  where  his  friends  had  intereft 
enough  to  procure  it  for  him  ;  and  ever  afterwards  he 
lived  as  a  fecular  prieft.  Soon,  after  this  his  father  died, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  a  profefforfhip  at  Alcala. 

The  objefif  of  his  mofc  ardent  willies  was  to  excel  as  a 
Caftilian  writer,  to  inveftigate  the  antiquities  and  wuite 
the  hiftory  of  Spain.  He  began  to  collect  materials  for 
this  work  in  1541,  but  it  was  not  for  twenty  years  that 
he  fet  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  fubjedt  of  arrangement  in 
order  to  publication ;  and  even  then  he  was  deterred  from 
advancing,  under  the  notion  that  Florian  Ocampo,  the 
famouschronicler,  who  had  pubiifned  the  fabulous  hiftory, 
had  alfo  proceeded  down  to  the  Gothic  period,  and 
written  the  antiquaries  alfo.  At  length  he  was  unde¬ 
ceived,  and  found  that  Ocampo  had  made  no  progrefs 
beyond  what  he  had  publilhed ;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
author  he  was  made  chronicler  himfelf.  His  firft  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  author  was  as  the  defender  of  Zurita  againft 
his  enemies.  After  this  he  publilhed  feveral  other  pieces ; 
and,  having  brought  down  his  hiftory  to  the  deftrudfion 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  he  was  fent  through  Leon,  Gal- 
licia,  and  Afturias,  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  reliques, 
archives,  royal  fepulchres,  and  libraries,  in  thole  pro¬ 
vinces.  This  million  employed  him  feveral  months  ;  but 
his  journal  was  not  publilhed  from  the  original  MS.  in 
the  Efcurial  till  the  year  176;;  fince  which  it  has  been 
inferted  in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrofio’s  works, 
in  1791-2. 

The  firft  volume  of  hiftory  was  publilhed  at  Alcala  in 
1574;  and  in  1577  he  brought  out  the  fecond,  and  with 
it  the  book  of  the  Antiquities  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
printed  two  years.  The  remaining  volume  was  long  de¬ 
layed,  for  in  1578  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  vicar 
and  adminiftrator  of  the  hofpital  de  la  Puente  del  Arzo- 
bifpo,  which  he  held  four  years,  and  then  refigned,  becaufe 
the  duties  enjoined  by  it  were  too  weighty  for  a  man  of 
his  years  and  habits.  His  third  volume,  and  with  that 
his  labour,  was  finiffied  in  1583,  when  he  was  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age  ;  the  hiftory  was  brought  down 
to  the  year  1037.  He  died  in  1591,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
eight,  and  was  buried  at  Cordova,  in  the  church  of  the 
Martyrs,  by  a  chapel,  to  the  building  of  which  he  had 
largely  contributed.  Cardinal  Sandoval,  one  of  his  pupils, 
eredted  a  fine  monument  in  gratitude  to  his  memory, 
which,  however,  was  not  completed  till  after  his  own 
death.  The  works  of  Morales  are  faid  to  be  of  very  great 
value :  “  As  an  antiquarian  he  may  be  called  the  Cam¬ 
den  of  Spain  ;  and  as  an  hiftorian,”  Mr.  Southey  afierts, 
“  we  have  none  with  whom  he  can  be  paralleled.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

MORA'LEZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  : 
three  miles  fouth  of  Zamora. 

MORA'LEZ,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  St.  Martha,  on  the  Madalena  :  thirty-two  miles 
fouth  of  Tamalameque. 

MOR'ALIST,  f.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 
—  I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  moft  dear 
nephew,  fir  Edmund  Bacon,  fay,  that  Nature  furely,  if 
Ihe  be  u'ell  ftudied,  is  the  belt  moralijl,  and  hath  much 
good  counfel  hidden  in  her  bolom.  Wotton  on  Education. 
— A  mere  moral  man. — The  love  (in  the  moralijl  of 
virtue,  but  in  the  Chriftian)  of  God  himfelf.  Hammond. 
— How  feverely,  though  blindly,  do  they  judge  of  men’s 
hearts  !  Such  a  man  is  profane,  another  is  carnal,  and  a 
meer  moralijl.  South. 

MORAL'ITY,  /'.  The  dodlrine  of  the  duties  of  life ; 
ethics. — The  lyftem  of  morality,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  Images,  falls  very  Ihort  of  that  delivered 
in  the  gofpel.  Sivift. —  A  neceffity  of  finning  is  as  im- 
poffible  in  morality,  as  any  the  greatell  difficulty  can  be 
in  nature.  Balter  o?i  Learning. — The  form  of  an  action 
which  makes  it  the  fubjedt  ot  reward,  or  puniffiment.-r- 
The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom  of 
x  that 
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that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent’s 
power,  having  all  things  ready  and  requifite  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  action,  either  to  perform  or  not  perform 
it.  South. 

Morality,  an  old  kind  of  drama;  an  allegorical  play, 
in  which  the  virtues  and  vices  were  perfonified. — The 
moralities  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic  art ;  they 
contain  fome  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and  even  attempt  to 
delineate  chara  filers,  and  to  paint  manners.  War  Ion's 
Hift.  E.  P. — Even  after  the  people  had  been  accuftomed 
to  tragedies  and  comedies,  moralities  Hill  kept  their 
ground  :  one  of  them,  entitled  The  New  Cuftom,  was 
printed  fo  late  as  1573  :  at  length  they  aflumed  the  name 
of  Mafques.  Bp.  Percy  on  the  Orig.  of  the  Eng.  Stage. — 
This  [Hick-Scorner,]  and  every  morality  I  have  feen, 
conclude  with  a  folemn  prayer.  Ibid. 

MORALIZA'TION,  /!  Explanation  in  a  moral  fenfe. 
— It  is  the  more  commendable,  and  alfo  commodious,  if 
the  players  have  read  the  moralization  of  the  chefs,  and 
when  they  play  do  think  upon  it.  Sir  T.  Elyot. — Annexed 
to  the  fable  is  a  moralifation  of  twice  the  length  in  the 
ofitave  flanza.  Almoll  every  narrative  was  antiently  fup- 
pofed  or  made  to  be  allegorical,  and  to  contain  a  moral 
meaning.  Warton. 

To  MOR'ALIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  moral.  This  primary 
meaning  (fays  Mr.  Todd)  is  overpaffed  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 
— Good  and  bad  liars  moralize  not  our  afilions.  Brown's 
Chr.  Mor. — The  goodnefs  of  afilions  is  never  to  be  efti- 
mated  merely  by  the  degree  of  enthufiallick  heat  and 
ardor  that  is  in  them,  but  by  fuch  other  laws  and  circum- 
ftances  as  moralize  human  afilions.  Cudworth. — Thofe 
laws  and  circumllances  which  do  moralize  human  afilions, 
and  render  them  reafonable,  and  holy,  and  good.  Scott. 
— To  apply  to  moral  purpofes;  to  explain  in  a  moral 
fenfe. — This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. 
L'Eflrange. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  fpefilacle  ? 

O  yes,  into  a  thoufand  fimilies.  Shahejpearc. 

In  Spenfer  it  feems  to  mean,  to  furnilh  with  manners  or 
examples. — Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  fnall  moralize 
my  fong.  Fairy  Queen. — In  Prior,  who  imitates  the  fore¬ 
going  line,  it  has  a  fenfe  not  eafily  difeovered,  if  indeed 
it  has  any  fenfe  : 

High  as  their  trumpets  tune  his  lyre  he  lining, 

And  with  his  prince’s  arms  he  moraliz'd  his  fong.  Prior. 

To  MORAL'IZE,  v.  n.  To  fpeak  or  write  on  moral 
fubjefils.— When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there, 
Ifaac,  faid  he,  I  know  you  come  abroad  only  to  moralize, 
and  make  oblervations.  Tatler,  No.  170. 

MOR'ALIZER,  J'.  One  who  moralizes.  Sherwood. 

MOR'ALLY,  adv.  In  the  ethical  fenfe.  —  By  good, 
good  morally  fo  called,  bonurn  honellum,  ought  chiefly 
to  be  underliood ;  and  that  the  good  of  profit  or  pleafure, 
the  bonuin  utile  or  jucundum,  hardly  come  into  any 
account  here.  South. — According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 
— To  take  aw'ay  rewards  and  punilhments,  is  only  pleaf- 
ing  to  a  man  who  refolves  not  to  live  morally.  Dryden. — 
Popularly  ;  according  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ; 
according  to  the  common  judgment  made  of  things. 
— It  is  morally  impoffible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep  him- 
felf  long  upon  his  guard.  L'Ejirange. — The  concurring 
accounts  of  many  fuch  witneffes  render  it  morally,  or, 
as  we  might  fpeak,  abfolutely,  impoffible  that  thefe  things 
fliould  be  falfe.  Atterhury. 

MOR'ALS,]/!  [without  a  Angular.]  The  praflice  of 
the  duties  of  life ;  behaviour  with  refpefil  to  others. — 
Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make  them, 
have  yet  been  felicitous  to  have  their  children  foberly, 
virtuouily,  and  piouily,  brought  up.  South. 

Learn  then  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  Ihew: 

’Tis  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning,  join ; 

In  all  you  fpeak,  let  truth  and  candour  Ihine.  Pope. 
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MORAM'BO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  11.  55.  S. 

MORAN'D  (Peter  de),  a  French  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  at  Arles  in  1701  ;  and  at  a  very  early 
age  he  difplayed  talents  for  poetry,  which  gained  him 
confiderable  reputation.  Being  difappointed  in  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  a  life  of  diflipation,  and  to 
the  literary  profeflion.  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  of  which 
one  was  very  fuccefsful,  but  the  other  failed.  One  of 
his  moil  popular  pieces  was  a  comedy,  entitled  “  L’Efprit 
de  Divorce.”  In  1749,  was  nominated  literary  cor- 
refpondent  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  an  office  which  he 
held  only  a  few  months.  “  He  w'as,”  fays  his  biographer, 

“  equally  unlucky  in  marriage,  love,  on  the  ftage,  and  in 
play;  and  to  complete  the  lift  of  misfortunes  he  died  in 
the  very  year  (1757)  at  the  ciofe  of  which  all  his  debts 
would  have  been  paid,  and  he  would  have  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  a  decent  income.”  His  works  were  publiflied 
collefitively  in  3  vols.  121U0.  Gen.  Biog. 

MORAN'D  (Sauveur  Franpois),  a  Parifian  furgeon  of 
great  eminence,  was  born  in  that  metropolis  in  1697, 
where  his  father  alfo  prafilifed  the  profeflion,  and  held 
the  office  of  furgeon-major  to  the  Invalids.  Sauveur 
was  inltrufiled  in  furgery  by  his  father  at  the  hofpital  of 
the  Invalids.  He  rofe  to  the  mafterfliip  of  the  company 
of  St.  Come,  (which  was  afterwards  erefited  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery,)  and  was  appointed  demonllrator 
of  furgical  operations  to  that  body  in  1725.  I11  1728  he 

appeared  as  an  author  on  the  fubjefil  of  lithotomy,  and 
publiflied  his  ‘‘Traite  de  la  Tableau  haut  appareil,  &c.” 
the  high  operation  being  then  univerfally  prafilifed  by  the 
furgeons  of  Paris.  But,  in  the  following  year  he  was 
commiflioned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  vifit  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  view  of  witnefling  the  lateral  operation,  as 
performed  by  Chefelden  with  fo  much  fuccefs  ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  introduced  that  mode  of  cutting 
for  the  flone,  at  the  hofpital  of  La  Charite,  of  which  he 
was  made  furgeon.  The  fuccefs  and  confequent  repu¬ 
tation  which  attended  his  new  mode  of  prafilice,  brought 
a  crowd  of  pupils  to  his  hofpital,  and  multiplied  his  pro- 
feffional  honours.  He  became  director  and  fecretary  of 
his  company,  and  held  the  latter  office  with  great  dif- 
tinfilion  for  many  years  after  it  was  made  a  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  many  foreign 
focieties,  efpecially  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
the  academies  of  Stockholm,  Peterfourgh,  Florence,  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Rouen ;  and  was  nominated  penfioner  and 
profeffor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  home.  He  was  likewife  appointed  to  feveral  pro- 
feflional  polls  connefiled  with  the  army  ;  and  in  1751 
was  honoured  with  knighthood  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
He  was  every-where  refpefited  and  admired  as  a- gentle¬ 
man,  and  as  a  man  of  cultivated  underllanding  and  talle. 
He  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix. 

Befides  the  treatife  on  lithotomy  above  mentioned, 
M.  Morand  left  the  following  works.,  2.  Eloge  Hillori- 
que  de  M.  Marefchal,  premier  Chirurgien  du  Roi,  1737. 
Morand  had  married  the  daughter  of  this  diltinguilhed 
furgeon.  3.  Refutation  d’un  Palfage  du  Traite  des  Ope¬ 
rations  de  Chirurgie  en  Anglois,  public  par  M.  Sharp, 
Chirurgien  de  Londres,  1739-  This,  related  to  an  afler- 
tion,  that  the  lateral  operation  had  been  proferibed  in  the 
French  hofpitals  by  royal  edifl.  4.  Difcoursdans  lequel 
ou  prouve  qu’il  eft  neceflfaire  au  Chirurgien  d’etre  lettre, 
1743.  5.  Memoire  fur  les  Eaux  Minerales  de  St.  Amand. 

6.  Receuil  d’Experiences  et  d’Oblervations  fur  la  Pierre, 
1743.  7.  L’Art  de  faire  des  Rapports  en  Chirurgie,  1743. 
8.  Catalogue  des  Pieces  d’Anatomie,  Inftrumens,  &c.  qui 
compofent  l’Arfenal  de  Chirurgie  forme  a  Paris,  pour  le 
Chancellerie  de  Medecine  de  Peterfbourg,  1759.  9-  Opuf- 
cules  de  Chirurgie,  1768,  1772.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
papers,  publiflied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  Surgery;  and  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  latter  academy,  for  the  l'econd  and  third  volumes 
of  their  memoirs.  Gen.  Biog. 
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MORANiD  (Jean- Francois- Clement),  a  Parifian  ph y- 
fician  of  diftinftion,  was  the  fon  of  the.  preceding.  He 
was.  born,  at  Paris  in  April  1726,  received  the  degree 
of  doitor  in  medicine  in  1750,  and  was  foon  alterwards 
appointed  profelfor  of  anatomy  in  the  fame  fchool.  .  He 
obtained  a  high  reputation  in  his  profeflion,  and  received 
many  honours,  having  been  eleited  into  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  many  other  learned  bodies;  and  he  was  likewife 
appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Staniflaus,  king  of 
Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine.  He  died  in  1784-  The 
following  are  the  chief  of  his  writings.  1.  Iiilloire  de  la 
Maladie  finguliere,  et  de  Pexamen  d’une  femme  devenue 
en  peu  de  terns  contrefaite  par  un  ramollifl'ement  ge¬ 
neral  des  os,  Paris  1752.  2.  Lettre  a  M.  le  Roi  au  fujet 

de  l’Hiftoire  de  la  femme  Suppiot,  Par.  17S3.  Suppiot 
was  the  woman  affefted  with  the  foftening  of  the  bones, 
defcribed  in  the  foregoing  work.  3.  Eclairciffement 
abrege  fur  la  Maladie  d’une  fille  de  St.  Geofme,  Paris, 
1754..  4.  Lettre  fur  l’Inftrument  de  Roonhuyfen,  1755. 

5.  Du  Charbon  de  Terre,  et  de  fes  Mines;  fol.  1769. 
This  forms  the  fortieth  number  of  the  arts  defcribed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Coal  was  then  little  known 
in  France;  and  Morand  took  a  journey  to  Liege,  for  the 
purpole  of  examining  the  mines;  and  in  1770  publilhed, 

6.  Memoire  fur  la  Nature,  les  Effets,  Proprietes,  et  Avan- 
tages,  du  Charbon  de  Terre.  Gen.  Biog. 

MORAN'KER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurangabad:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Aurangabad. 

MORAN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  on  the  Sarte:  five  miles  north  of 
Chateauneuf. 

MORA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  ten 
miles  weft  of  Caffano. 

MORAN'T,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which 
runs  into  Morant  Bay. 

MORAN'T  (Philip),  an  induftrious  writer  and  anti¬ 
quary,  was  born  in  1700,  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Pembroke-college,  Oxford,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1724.  He  was  fucceftively 
prefented  to  feveral  benefices  in  the  county  of  Effex, 
one  of  which  was  in  Colchefter.  Of  that  town  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  a  hiftory  in  1748.  His  antiquarian  knowledge, 
and  his  acquaintance,  as  a  native  of  Jerfey,  with  Norman 
French,  caufed  him  to  be  appointed  in  1768  to  fucceed 
Mr.  Blyke  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  copy  of  the  rolls 
of  parliament.  In  this  fervice  he  diligently  employed 
himfelf  till  his  death  at  South  Lambeth,  in  1770.  Mr. 
Morant’s  literary  labours  wrere  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
tranilation  and  compilation.  Several  of  them  related  to 
Englifli  hiftory;  among  which  was  the  comparing  of 
Rapin’s  Hiftory  with  Rjouer’s  Ftedera,  and  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  hiftorians;  the  refult  of  which  fur- 
nilhed  molt  of  the  notes  to  the  folio  edition  of  1728, 
1734.  He  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Efi’ex,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  1760,  1768;  and  he  compofed  all  the  lives  marked 
with  the  letter  C.  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Mr. 
Morant  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
KichoUs's  Aiteed.  of  Botvj/cr. 

MORANT  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  on 
the  fouth  coaft.  Lat.  17.  54.  N.  Ion.  76.  W. 

MORANT  KE'YS,  or  Ra'nas,  fmall  illands  or  rocks 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  17.  35.  N.  Ion.  75.  40.  W. 

MORANT  PO'INT,  or  East  Point,  a  cape  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  on  the  eaft  coaft.  Lat.  17.  56.  N. 
Ion.  75.  52.  W. 

MORAPA',  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman:  fifteen  miles  weft  of  St.  Miguel  deTucuman. 

MORA'RIA.  See  Cape  Moraria,  vol.  iii. 

MO'RAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere:  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  La  Tour  du  Pin. 

MO'RAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Romans,  and  fifteen  north- 
north-eaft  of  Tain. 


MORASS',  f.  [ mantis ,  Fr.  but  Somner  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  Dieppe,  a  lake ;  Salmaftus  from  mare,  a 
collection  of  waters  ;  others  from  marefc,  of  maricetum, 
a  marifeis,  i.  e.  rallies.]  A  marlh,  fen,  or  low  moilt  ground, 
which  receives  the  waters  from  above,  without  having 
any  defeent  to  carry  them  off  again. — Landfcapes  point 
out  the  faireft  and  molt  fruitful  fpots,  as  well  as  the  rocks, 
and  wildernefles,  and  morajfes,  of  the  country.  Walts  on 
the  Mind. 

Nor  the  deep  moral's 

Refufe,  but  through  the  fliaking  wildernefs 

Pick  your  nice  way.  Thomfon's  Aututnn. 

MORASTEE'N,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upland  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Upfal. 

MORASS'Y,  adj.  Moorilh  ;  marfliy ;  fenny. — Thefides 
and  top  are  covered  with  morajfy  earth.  Pennant. 

MORAT',  or  Mur'ten,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
Vaudois,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  a  lake,  to  which 
it  gives  name.  Near  it  is  a  chapel,  filled  with  the  bones 
of  the  Burgundians  who  perilhed  in  the  fiege  of  this  town, 
in  a  battle  with  the  Swifs  in  1476.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
diftrift.  Morat  is  twelve  miles  w'eft  of  Berne,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  fouth-louth-weft  of  Soleure. 

MQRA'TA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Ruatan.  Lat.  16.  25.  N.  Ion.  86.  58.  W. 

MORA'TA  (Olympia  Fulvia),  an  Italian  lady,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her  father  was  a  learned  pro- 
fefl’or,  and  gave  her  an  excellent  education.  She  became 
tutorefs  to  the  princefs  of  Ferrara  ;  and  declaimed  pub¬ 
licly  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Olympia  married  Grunthler, 
profelfor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  where  Ihe  died  in 
1555.  Her  works,  confifting  of  Orations,  Letters,  Dia¬ 
logues,  and  Tranflations,  were  printed  at  Balle  in  1 562, 8vo. 

MORATALAZ',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  : 
twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Civdad  Real. 

MORATAL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia:  thirty- 
four  miles  fouth-louth-weft  of  Chinchilla. 

MORAU',  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  gives  name  to 
Moravia,  riles  in  the  Sudetic  mountains  ;  and,  pafling  by 
Olmutz,  joins  the  Danube  not  far  to  the  weft  of  Prelburg. 

MORAVA',  a  town  of  Servia,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Parakin. 

MORAVA',  a  river  which  riles  in  the  north  part  of 
Bulgaria,  palfes  through  Servia,  and  runs  into  the  Danube 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Semendria. 

MORAVA  HI'SAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Servia  :  forty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Niffa. 

MORA'VIA,  a  river  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  which 
rifes  in  Bulgaria,  runs  north  through  Servia  by  Niffa,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  Semendria,  to  the  eaft  ward  of 
Belgrade. 

MORA'VIA  (Marquifate  of),  a  country  belonging 
to  the  emperor  of  Auftria  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bohemia  and  Silefia,  on  the  eaft  by  Silefia  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  the  fouth  by  Auftria,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bo¬ 
hemia;  containing  about  1400  fquare  miles.  Towards 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silefia,  it  is  partly  environed 
by  mountains,  and  partly  by  woods.  Above  one  half 
of  it  is  mountainous  and  woody  ;  and  many  of  the  former 
are  fo  rough,  as  to  be  almoft  defolate.  In  the  more 
champaign  parts  are  many  moraffes,  bogs,  and  lakes.  In 
the  mountainous  regions,  the  air  indeed  is  rough  and 
cold,  fo  that,  in  many  places,  for  near  the  whole  fummer, 
the  inhabitants  mult  ufe  a  ftove  ;  but  thele  parts  notwith- 
ftandingare  wholefomer  than  the  above-mentioned  cham¬ 
paign  territories.  More  corn  grows  here  than  the  inha¬ 
bitants  confume.  In  it  is  alfo  plenty  of  hemp  and  flax; 
nor  are  fruit-trees  or  vegetables  wanting;  it  produces, 
likewife,  good  faffron.  Some  white  and  red  wine  is  made 
in  thofe  trails  lying  towards  Hungary  and  Auftria,  which 
are  in  no  refpeit  inferior  to  the  Auftrian  territories.  The 
pafturage  is  good,  and  maintains  all  forts  of  cattle.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  fome  places  they  alfo  dig  frankin- 
cenle  and.  myrrh  out  of  the  earth-  Game  is  plentiful. 
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There  is  no  want  of  venifon  ;  but  there  arelikewife  wolves, 
bears,  leopards,  and  beavers.  In  the  circle  of  Brunn,  are 
quarries  of  marble,  baftard  diamonds,  amethyfts,  and 
other  minerals ;  in  the  circle  of  Znaym,  were  formerly 
mines  of  gold  ;  and,  at  this  day,  are  forae  of  iron,  lulphur, 
falt-petre,  and  vitriol.  Here  and  there  are  fome  mineral 
fprings,  which  are  impregnated  with  fulphur,  alum,  vi¬ 
triol,  and  laltpetre  ;  and  there  are  likewife  acid  fprings, 
but  fait  they  want.  The  number  of  towns,  villages,  and 
market-towns,  in  Moravia,  has  been  eftimated  at  2550. 
The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Scla¬ 
vonic,  and  little  differing  from  the  Bohemian  ;  but  the 
German  is  moft  common.  Chriftianity  was  introduced 
fo  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The  whole  country  is  of 
the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  fubjeCl  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Olmutz.  The  principal 
articles  of  commerce  confift  in  their  manufactures  of 
cloth,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  gunpowder,  &c.  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  confiderable. 

Moravia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Quadi,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Sclavi.  While  belonging  to  the 
latter,  it  was  of  greater  extent  than  at  prelent.  The 
kings  of  this  country  were,  till  the  ninth  century,  power¬ 
ful  and  independent ;  but  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
they  became  his  vaflals.  In  1086  Moravia  was  declared  a 
marquifate,  and  united  with  Bohemia.  The  whole,  mar- 
quifate  is  divided  into  fix  circles,  each  of  which  has  its 
captain,  whole  authority  extends  to  the  quartering,  march¬ 
ing,  and  maintenance,  of  the  foldiers.  The  capital  is 
Olmutz. 

MORA'VIAN,  adj.  Denoting,  or  belonging  to,  the 
feft  of  Moravians. — I  thought  it  would  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe,  Ihould  I  confult  the  writings  of  the  Moravian 
leaders.  JRimius. 

MORA'VIANS,  Herrnhutters,  or  United  Bre¬ 
thren.  See  Unitas  Fratrum. — The  Moravians  who 
retired  to  Herrnhutt,  and  who  are  the  moll  inconfider- 
able  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  have  nothing 
common  with  the  ancient  Bohemian  and  Moravian  bre¬ 
thren.  JRimius' s  Narrative  of  the  Herrnhutters,  1753. — A 
conformity  has  been  Ihewn  between  3Ioravians  and  Pa- 
pifts.  Bp.  Lavington's  Moravians  compared,  1755. 

MORA'WEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim:  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Chrudim. 

M.ORAWI'CA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lucko. 

MORA'Y.  See  Murray. 

MOR A'YA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata : 
feventy  miles  eaft  of  Lipes. 

MORBEG'NO,  a  town  of  the  Grifons,  and  capital  of 
a  diftridt,  in  the  Valteline,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Adda. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  a  bailiff,  who  has  the  title  of podejia: 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Bergamo,  and  twelve  fouth- 
eaft  of  Chiavenna. 

MOR'BEN,  or  Mor'ven,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Perth  :  twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Crieff. 

MORBEY'A,  a  river  of  Morocco,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Azamor. 

MOR'BID,  f.  [from  morbus,  Lat.  a  difeafe.]  Difeafed; 
in  a  ftate  contrary  to  health. — Though  every  human  con- 
ftitution  is  morbid,  yet  are  there  dileafes  confiftent  with 
the  common  functions  of  life.  Arhuthnot. 

MORBID'ERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara  : 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Mangalore. 

MORBIDEZ'ZA,  j.  [Italian.]  Tendernefs ;  foftnefs  5 
effeminacy.  Cole. 

MORBID'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  difeafed.  Scott. 

MOR'BIDNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  difeafed. 

MORBIF'IC,  or  Morbif'ical,  adj.  \_morbusa.nAfacio, 
Lat.]  Caufing  difeafes. — Some  ftrange»ior&/^c«Zdiftemper 
of  the  air.  Whitlock. — Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  fe- 
verifh  and  morbifick  matter  within  can  carry  off  the  dis¬ 
temper.  South. 

MQRBIHA'N,  a  river  or  canal  of  France,  which  com- 
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municates-  with  the  fea  from  Vannes,  and  gives  name  to  a 
department. 

MORBIHA'N,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  department  of  the  North  Coafts,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  department 
of  Finifterre.  It  is  feventy-two  miles  in  length,  and 
about  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  containing  403,4.23  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Vannes  is  the  capital. 

MORBIL'LI,  f.  An  appellation  given  to  the  mealies 
by  the  Italian  phyficians,  fignifying,  as  it  were,  a  little 
plague;  for  il  moi-bo  (the  dileale)  was,  in  their  language, 
applied  to  the  plague. 

MORBO'SE,  adj.  [ morbofus ,  Lat.]  Proceeding  from 
difeafe ;  not  healthy. — Malphighi,  under  galls,  compre¬ 
hends  all  preternatural  and  morboje  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  of  plants.  Ray  on  Creation. 

MORBOS'ITY,/  Difeafed  ftate.  Not  in  uje. — The  in¬ 
ference  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  adlion,  that  they 
have  eyes,  therefore  fome  fight  w\as  defigned,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  cafual  impediments  or  morbojities  in  individuals. 
Brown. 

MOR'BULENT,  adj.  [ morbulentus ,  Lat.]  Full  of  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  fickly.  Scott. 

MOR'BUS.y!  [Latin.]  Adiftemper;  a  difeafe. 

MORCHEL'LA,  /!  the  Morel.  See  Phallus. 

MORCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Aleffano. 

MORCO'NE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
life  :  nineteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Molife. 

MOR'CZA,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Galicia,:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Halicz. 

MOR/COTE,  a  town  Swifferland  :  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Lugano. 

MORDA'CIOUS,  adj.  [mordax,  Lat.]  Biting;  apt  to 
bite. — Many  of  thefe  [compofts]  are  not  only  lenfibly  hot, 
but  mordacious  and  burning.  Evelyn. 

MORDA'CIOUSLY,  adv.  Bitingly  ;  farcaftically. — 
Buchanan,  a  learned,  though  violent,  Scot,  has  mordaci- 
ovjly  taunted  this  tradition.  Waterhous  on  Fortej'cue. 

MORDA'CITY,  J\  Biting  quality. — It  is  to  be  en¬ 
quired,  whether  there  be  any  menftruum  to  diflolve  any 
metal  that  is  not  fretting  or  corroding,  and  openeth  the 
body  by  lympathy,  and  not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  pe¬ 
netration.  Bacon - 

MOR'DANT,  J'.  [Fr.  biting.]  In  dyeing,  a  fubftance 
employed  to  increafe  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  the 
various  colouring  matter.  In  the  more  general  fenle,  a 
mordant  is  confidered  as  an  intermediate  fubftance  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  affinity  of  the  colouring  matter  for  the  fubftance 
to  be  dyed.  Other  fubftances  are  alio  called  mordants, 
which  have  merely  the  effect  of  increafing  the  intenlity 
and  brightnefs  of  the  colour,  or,  as  the  dyers  term  it,  to 
bring  it  out.  Seethe  article  Dying,  vol.  vi.  p.  145. 

MORDAU'NT  (Charles),  Earl  of  Peterborough  and 
Monmouth,  a  diftinguifhed  and  fingular  character  in 
Englilh  hiftory,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  John  vifcount  Ava¬ 
lon,  and  Elizabeth  Carey.  He  was  born  in  1662  ;  and 
was  brought  up  to  the  fea-fervice  under  the  admirals 
Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
1680  he  fignalized  his  courage  at  Tangier,  then  beiieged 
by  the  Moors.  Having  lucceeded  his  father  in  his  title, 
he  fpoke  in  the  houle  of  peers  againft  the  repeal  of  the 
teft-afl,  which  James  II.  endeavoured  to  promote ;  and, 
difapproving  -the  meafures  purified  by  that  infatuated 
prince,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  the  command  of  a  Dutch  fquadron  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  At  the  Hague  he  was  one  of  the  firft  of 
the  Englilh  nobility  that  engaged  in  the  deligns  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  paid  great  deference  to  his  advice, 
and  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  England. 
This  attachment  was  rewarded,  on  the  accellion  of  Wife 
liam  III.  by  a  feat  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  place  of 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  In  1689,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed. 
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pointed  to  the  poll  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  was 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Monmouth,  which  had  been, 
the  title  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He  ferved  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Flanders  in  1692  under  king  William,  and  re- 
figned  his  poll  at  the  treafury  in  1694.;  after  which  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  in  public  life  during  that  reign.  He 
fucceeded  in  1797  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  the  fecond  earl. 

In  1705  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  conftituted,  by 
queen  Anne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  fent  into 
Spain  in  fupport  of  the  archduke  Charles,  competitor  for 
the  crown,  and  alfo  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  fir  Clou- 
defley  Shovel.  Taking  the  archduke  on-board  at  Lilbon, 
the  fleet  proceeded  to  Barcelona,  which  city  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  beliege,  though  the  allied  forces  feemed  inade¬ 
quate  to  fuch  an  enterprife.  The  blowing  up  of  a  powder- 
magazine  having  caufed  the  principal  fort  to  furrender, 
the  town  capitulated  foon  after,  and  Charles,  recognifed 
as  king,  entered  it  in  triumph.  A  circumftance  relative 
to  this  liege,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  earl,  is  related 
under  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  704.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia  followed  that  of 
the  capital,  and  the  caufe  of  king  Charles  gained  continual 
accefiions.  His  party  had  obtained  poffefllon  of  feveral 
ftrong  places  in  Valencia,  when  king  Philip  fent  a  body 
of  troops  into  that  country  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering 
them.  This  meafure  called  the  earl  of  Peterborough  into 
Valencia,  who  obliged  the  Spanifh  commander  to  abandon 
the  fiege  of  San  Matheo,  took  Morviedro,  and,  by  art¬ 
fully  exciting  fufpicions  between  the  enemy’s  generals, 
prevented  their  oppofing  him  in  his  march  to  the  capital, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received.  All  his  fuccefles  were 
gained  with  an  army  inconfiderable  in  point  of  numbers, 
by  extraordinary  rapidity  in  his  motions,  and  a  daring 
fpirit  of  enterprife.  He  alfo  appears  to  have  poflefled  a 
ready  invention  for  ftratagems,  fome  of  which  went  to 
the  utmoft  limit  of  what  is  deemed  allowable  in  war.  In 
1706  king  Philip  with  a  powerful  army  attempted  the 
recovery  of  Barcelona,  but  was  foiled  by  the  fpirited  re- 
iiftance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  activity  of  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who,  though  unable  with  his  fmall  force 
to  enter  the  city,  polled  himfelf  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  kept  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm.  The  employ¬ 
ment  he  had  found  for  the  enemy’s  arms  in  this  quarter 
had  given  the  earl  of  Galw-ay,  with  the  Portuguefe  troops, 
an  opportunity  of  inarching  to  Madrid,  and  proclaiming 
Charles  in  that  capital.  A  junddion  was  afterwards  made 
between  the  different  corps  in  Charles’s  intereft,  and  lord 
Peterborough  expected  to  have  the  chief  command  ;  but, 
■being  difappointed  in  that  refpedt,  he  quitted  the  army  in 
rlifguft,  and,  embarking  on-board  an  Englifli  (hip,  failed 
for  Genoa.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  the 
other  difafters  in  Spain,  which  followed  the  earl’s  dere- 
liftion,  expofed  him  to  cenfure ;  and  the  queen  refufed 
to  admit  him  into  her  prefence  till  he  (hould  have  juftified 
himfelf  from  fome  charges  tranfmittecl  by  king  Charles. 
The  coniideration  of  his  conduft,  civil  and  military,  was, 
in  confequence,  taken  up  by  both  houfes  in  parliament, 
when  he  cleared  himfelf  fo  effectually,  that  the  enquiry 
was  dropped,  and  the  lioufe  of  lords  voted  that  he  had 
performed  many  and  eminent  fervices  during  his  com¬ 
mand  in  Spain. 

In  1710  and  17 11  he  was  employed  in  negotiations  at 
Turin  and  other  Italian  courts.  He  w'as  created  a  knight 
of  the..garter  in  1713,  and  foon  afterwards  was  again  fent 
into  Italy  as  ambafiador-extraordinary  to  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  queen’s 
death.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  he  bore 
the  commiflion  of  general  of  all  the  marine  forces  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  again 
engaged  in  aftive  fervice. 

It  is  the  private  charadter  of  this  nobleman  which  we 
are  now  to  confider,  and  which,  indeed,  more  entitles  him 
to  biographical  commemoration  than  his  public  actions. 
Born  with  an  exalted  imagination,  a  romantic  call  of  mind, 


and  a  reftlefs  activity,  lie  flood  diflinguKhed  from  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  in  every  thing  he  did.  Such  was  his  excefs 
of  mobility,  that  the  minifters  ufed  to  fay  they  were 
obliged  to  write  at  him,  and  not  to  him.  It  was  his  own. 
obfervation,  “  that  he  had  feen  more  kings,  and  more 
poftilions,  than  any  other  man  in  Europe.”  This  part 
of  Iris  charadler  is  humouroufly  touched  in  a  poem  of 
Swift’s  on  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  written  in  1706.  It 
concludes  with  thefe  ftanzas  •. 

A  (keleton  in  outward  figure, 

His  meagre  corpfe,  tho’  full  of  vigour. 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition, 

When  you  have  not  the  leaft  fufpicion. 

He’s  with  you  like  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  ftar; 

In  fenates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war; 

A  land-commander,  and  a  tar. 

Heroic  aftions  early  bred  in, 

Ne’er  to  be  match’d  in  modem  reading. 

But  by  his  namefake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Lord  Peterborough  might  well  claim  the  notice  of  the 
wits,  as  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  very  ready  at 
repartee.  Among  various  recorded  inflances  of  his  viva¬ 
city,  we  (hall  copy  one,  which  charafterifes  another  cele¬ 
brated  perfon  as  well  as  himfelf.  Being  once  furrounded 
by  a  mob  who  took  him  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
that  time  in  difgrace  with  them,  he  extricated  himfelf  by 
the  following  addrefs  :  “  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you 
by  two  reafons  that  I  am  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough  : 
in  the  firft  place,  I  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket; 
and  fecondly,  here  they  are  at  your  fervice.”  So  faying, 
he  threw  his  purfe  among  them,  and  got  off  with  loud  ac¬ 
clamations.  Of  the  freedom  of  his  converfation  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  what  he  faid  of  himfelf  and  the  French 
general  oppofed  to  him  in  the  war  for  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
lion  :  Que  nous  fomines  de  g  rands  dues  pour  combattre  pour 
ces  deux  gros  benets !  “  What  affes  we  are  to  fight  for 

thefe  two  great  fimpletons !”  When  he  cultivated  the 
friendfliip  of  Pope,  he  was  probably  in  the  lober  evening 
of  life  ;  and  the  poet’s  lines  which  commemorate  him, 
give  a  pleafing  view  of  his  rural  occupations : 

And  he,  whofe  lightning  pierc’d  th’  Iberian  lines. 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  ftubborn  plain, 

Almoft  as  quickly  as  he  conquer’d  Spain. 

The  hyperbole  in  the  laft  line  needs  no  remark. 

Lord  Peterborough  poflefled  as  much  paffive  refblutiore 
as  adtive  courage.  He  was  cut  for  the  (tone  by  a  furgeora 
at  Briltol,  who  defired  that  he  might  he  bound  in  the 
ufual  manner  during  the  operation.  “It  (hall  never  be  laid 
(cried  the  earl)  that  a  Mordaunt  was  feen  bound  and, 
being  put  in  a  proper  pofition  he  remained  in  it  without 
flinching  till  the  operation  was  finifhed.  His  fortitude 
was  rewarded  by  a  fpeedy  cure.  He  married  for  his  firft 
wife  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Frazer  of  Scotland,  by 
whom  he  had  two  Cons  and  a  daughter.  Becoming  a  wi¬ 
dower,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Ro- 
binfonf  a  celebrated  finger,  who  maintained  a  refpedtable 
and  irreproachable  charadter.  It  was  a  confiderable  time 
before  his  pride  would  fuffer  him  to  make  thofe  honour¬ 
able  propolals  to  her  which  alone  file  would  receive  ;  and, 
when  they  married,  he  engaged  her  promile  to  keep  the 
alliance  fecret.  They  lived  apart  till  a  dangerous  illnels 
induced  him  to  require  her  attendance  at  his  houfe  near 
Southampton,  when  he  allowed  her  to  wear  her  wedding- 
ring.  He  afterwards  made  a  full  and  folemn  declaration 
of  their  union  in  prefence  of  his  neareft  relations,  intro¬ 
ducing  it  with  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  teftimony  to  her 
virtues,  and  the  obligations  fhe  had  conferred  upon  him. 
He  then  went  with  her  to  Li(bon  on  account  of  his  health, 
where  he  died  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  leventy-three.  He 
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left  among  his  papers  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  written  by 
himfelf,  in  which  he  made  fuch  free  Confeflions  of  mif- 
condudt,  that  his  widow,  through  regard  to  his  memory, 
committed  them  to  the  flames. 

MOR'DECAI,  [Heb.  bitter.]  A  man’s  name. 

MORDEL'LA,  f.  in  entomology,  the  Nibbler  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  coleopterous  infects.  Generic  characters — An¬ 
tennae  moniliform,  orpeftinate;  head  defleCted  and  bent 
under  the  neck  ;  wing-cafes  curved  downwards  towards 
the  tip  :  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen,  and  before  the 
thighs,  is  a  broad  lamina.  There  are  thirty-four  lpecies, 
divided  into  two  fedtions. 

I.  Antennas  moniliform ;  fore-feelers  clavate,  hind- 
feelers  filiform. 

1.  Mordella  aculeata:  tail  ending  in  a  fliarp  point. 
This  is  the  moll  common  of  the  Britilh  fpecies,  meafuring 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  entirely 
black,  and  of  a  fmooth  furface ;  the  abdomen  is  com- 
prefled,  and  terminates  in  a  fpine  or  fliarp  procefs,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  wing-fheaths  :  the  legs  are  rather 
long;  and  the  infedt,  when  difturbed,  has  the  power  of 
leaping  or  fpringing  to  a  fmall  diftance.  It  is  ufually 
found  on  plants,  in  gardens,  and  other  places.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  to  vary  occafionally  in  colour,  having  the  wing- 
fheaths  fometimes  marked  with  two  tranfverfe  cinereous 
bars. 

2.  Mordella  fafciata :  tail  ending  in  a  point;  body 
black ;  Ihells  with  two  cinereous  bands.  It  is  found  on 
flowers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Mordella  pundlata:  tail  ending  in  a  point ;  wing- 
Ihells  black,  with  four  yellow  dots,  the  firft  lunate.  It 
inhabits  South  America.  The  head  is  brown  ;  thorax 
yellowifli,  villous,  with  four  brown  dots  before,  and  waved 
itreaks  behind ;  fliells  truncate;  body  grey;  fpine  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  black. 

4.  Mordella  teftacea  :  black;  fhells  teftaceous, and  edged 
with  black.  Inhabits  Africa,  on  the  Daucus. 

5.  Mordella  ventralis :  tail  ending  in  a  fpine  ;  the  body 
is  black,  abdomen  fulvous.  Inhabits  Germany. 

6.  Mordella  abdominalis :  tail  ending  in  a  fpine  ;  body 
black;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  fulvous.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

7.  Mordella  humeralis :  black;  fliells  yellowifli  at  the 
bale.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  on  flowers. 

3.  Mordella  lateralis :  black;  mouth,  fides  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  and  legs,  teftaceous.  It  is  found  in  Holface,  on 
flowers. 

9.  Mordella  frontalis :  black  ;  front  and  legs  yellowifli. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

10.  Mordella  atra :  black,  immaculate  ;  tail  not  fpinous. 
Found  in  Denmark. 

11.  Mordella  thoracica  :  black  s'- head  and  thorax  yel¬ 
low.  This  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

12.  Mordella  ruficolis :  black;  mouth,  thorax,  and  legs, 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  France,  and  relembles  the  laft. 

13.  Mordella  flava :  }rellow;  fliells  tipt  with  black. 
Found  on  umbellate  flowers  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Mordella  tricufpidata :  yellow;  abdominal  lamina 
blue;  thorax  tricul'pidate  behind;  fhells  with  three  black 
dots.  It  is  found  in  Siberia. 

15.  Mordella  murina  :  pubefcent;  undulate,  and  cine¬ 
reous  ;  the  thorax  has  three  black  dots. 

1 6.  Mordella  pundlata:  glofty  black;  fliells  with  three 
white  dots.  It  js  found  in  Germany. 

17.  Mordella  oxvacanthse:  teftaceous;  head  black; 
thorax  brown.  It  inhabits  England,  and  is  found  on 
the  flowers  of  the  Crataegus  oxyacantlia. 

18.  Mordella  melanopus  •.  biack  ;  fliells,  thorax,  head, 
and  legs,  teftaceous.  This  is  alfo  an  Englilh  inledt. 

19.  Mordella  bicolor:  black;  fliells  teftaceous,  tipt 
with  black,  a  black  band  in  the  middle.  Native  of 
England. 

20.  Mordella  perlata:  glofiy  black,  fub-villo.us  5  hinder 
Vox..  XV.  No.  1084.  - 
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margin  of  the  thorax,  and  four  fpots  on  the  thorax, pearled. 
It  is  found  among  the  Alps. 

21.  Mordella  rafipes :  brown ;  legs  ferruginous.  Inha¬ 
bits  France. 

22.  Mordella  clavicornis :  entirely  piceous  ;  the  an¬ 
tennae  clavate.  Found  in  England,  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Rhseum  rhabarbarum,  and  lias  been  thought  not  to  be¬ 
long  to  this  genus. 

II.  Antennas  pectinate  ;  the  feelers  uniform. 

23.  Mordella  fubdiptera :  fliells  very  fliort,  ovate,  vault¬ 
ed,  palifli.  It  inhabits  Provence.  Antennas  yellow ;  tho¬ 
rax  gibbous,  black ;  w’ings  exferted,  longer  than  the  body, 
whitifh  with  a  brown  fpot  in  the  middle ;  legs  dufky,  pale 
rufous  at  the  tip  ;  abdomen  of  the  male  black,  of  the  fe¬ 
male  pale,  with  a  black  tail. 

24.  Mordella  ferruginea :  rufous  ;  breaft,  tail,  and  legs, 
black.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  antennae  are 
black;  the  wings  brown. 

25.  Mordella  nafuta:  body  entirely  black,  immacu¬ 
late.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  has  been  defcribed  by 
Thunberg. 

26.  Mordella  pedtinata :  rufous;  antennas  black ;  head 
rufous;  eyes  black  ;  thorax  narrower  before,  pointed  be¬ 
hind;  fliells  black  at  the  bafe,  with  a  cinereous  blotch  in 
the  middle;  wings  black;  legs  rufous,  and  joints  black. 
Inhabits  America. 

27.  Mordella  paradoxa  :  black  ;  fides  of  the  thorax  and. 
fliells  teftaceous.  Inhabits  the  umbellate  plants  of  Europe. 

28.  Mordella  flabellata  :  teftaceous;  mouth,  breaft,  and 
back  of  the  abdomen,  black.  It  inhabits  Italy.  The  an¬ 
tennas  are  black;  the  firft  joint  ferruginous ;  head  tefta¬ 
ceous;  mouth  black;  abdomen  very  obtiife,  teftaceous, 
black  on  the  back. 

29.  Mordella  pundlata  :  thorax  teftaceous,  dotted  with 
black;  fliells  black-edged.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  The  an¬ 
tennas  are  black ;  dots  on  the  thorax  4,  1,2;  margin  and 
future  of  the  fliells  teftaceous,  with  a  black  dot  at  the 
tip;  the  legs  are  black;  flianks  teftaceous  at  the  bafe. 

30.  Mordella  fex-rnaculata :  black;  thorax  ferruginous ; 
fliells  teftaceous,  with  three  black  fpots  on  each.  It  is 
found  in  America. 

31.  Mordella  bi-maculata:  ferruginous;  breaft  black; 
fliell  teftaceous,  with  a  black  fpot.  Inhabits  Hungary. 

32.  Mordella  dimidiata :  black;  the  fliells  on  the  upper 
half  are  yellow.  The  body  is  of  a  glofiy  black,  except  the 
upper  half  of  the  wing-fliells ;  the  abdomen  is  very  ob- 
tufe,  and  almoft  truncate. 

33.  Mordella  limbata  :  ferruginous  ;  the  crown,  difk  of 
the  thorax,  and  fliells,  black. 

34.  Mordella  populnea:  black:  fliells  teftaceous  with 
three  black  bands,  the  firft  annular.  It  is  found  in  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  poplar-tree,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

MORDEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Rennes.  The  place  contains  2292,  and  the 
canton  6664,  inhabitants. 

MOR'DEN  COL'LEGE.  See  Greenwich,  vol.  ix.  p.  9. 

MOR'DENT,  adj.  [ ryordeo ,  Lat.  to  bite.]  Biting;  pun¬ 
gent;  acrid.  Scott. 

MOR'DICANCY,  f.  Biting  quality. — The  mordtcancy 
thus  allayed,  be  lure  to  make  the  mortar  clean.  Evelyn. 

MOR'DICANT,  adj.  [tnordco,  Lat.]  Biting;  acrid. — 
He  prefumes,  that  the  mordicmit  quality  of  bodies  mult 
proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient ;  whereas  the  light  and 
inflammable  parts  mull  be  driven  away  by  that  time  the 
fire  has  reduced  the  body  to  allies.  Boyle. 

To  MO R,-D I C AT E,  v.  a.  [ mordeo ,  Lat.  to  bite.]  To 
bite  ;  to  fling.  Cole. 

MORDICA'TION,  f.  The  act  of  corroding  or  biting. 

- — Another  caufe  is  nwrdication  of  the  orifices,  efpecially 
of  the  mefentery  veins ;  as  any  thing  that  is  fliarp  and 
biting  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel,  and  milliard  pro- 
voketh  fneezing.  Bacon. 

MOR'DICATIVE,  adj.  Biting;  flinging.  Cole. 

9  P  MOR'DINGTON, 
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MOR'DINGTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Berwick:  five  miles  fouth  of  Eyemouth. 

MORDOCHE'US,  a  man’s  name.  Apocr. 

MORDO'VA,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov:  thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tambov. 

MORD'VINES,  a  nation  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  called 
by  the  Ruffians  Mordva ,  and  dwelling  on  the  Oka  and 
Volga,  in  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Nifhnei-Novgorod, 
Ufa,  Simbirfk,  and  Penfa.  Although  they  are  not  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  Tfcheremiffes  and  Tlchuvaiches,  they  form 
a  very  confiderable  nation,  which  has  been  found  to  in- 
creafe  on  every  fucceffive  enumeration,  and  divide  them- 
felves  into  two  main  Items,  Mokfclian  and  Erfan,  by 
which  they  are  peculiarly  named  ;  though  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Mordva  is  not  unufual  even  among  tliem- 
fielves.  This  nation,  in  the  opinion  of  feveral  Ruffian 
antiquarians,  is  the  fame  which  Neftor  mentions  under  the 
names  of  Meres,  or  Meranes,  on  occafion  of  the  national 
confederacy  entered  into  by  the  five  Sclavonian  and  Fin- 
nifh  tribes  on  the  lake  liman  for  the  founding  of  the 
Ruffian  date,  and  who,  at  that  time,  inhabited  the  dif- 
tridts  of  Roitof,  Halitfch,  Koftroma,  and  Yaroflaf.  Toohe's 
Raffia,  vol.  i. 

MORDYSEE'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft 
Canara:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Onore. 

MORE,  adj.  [mape,  Sax.  the  comparative  of  fome,  or 
great.  Johnfon. — Mr.  Tooke  views  the  Sax.  mope,  a  heap, 
as  the  radical  word;  fuppofing  the  Sax.  ma,  Engl,  mo,  to 
be  the  pofitive  ;  Sax.  mape,  Engl,  more,  the  comparative  ; 
and  Sax.  maef**:,  Engl,  mojl,  the  fuperlative.  But,  not  to 
fay  that  mope  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  to  denote 
quantity  in  general,  or  applied  to  perfons,  the  hypothefis 
labours  under  feveral  confiderable  difficulties.  The  firft 
is,  that  mo  never  occurs  in  Saxon,  but  always  ma;  which 
has  been  corruptly  changed  in  later  times  into  mo,  like 
many  other  words  originally  written  with  a.  Befides  this, 
the  Sax.  ma  is  as  really  a  comparative  as  mare,  both  being 
ufed  adverbially  in  the  fenfe  of  plus,  inagis.  As  an  ad- 
jeftive,  mare  properly  denotes  fuperiority  in  fize,  or  in 
quality,  major;  ma,  fuperiority  in  number,  as  plures.  This 
word,  even  as  changed  into  mo,  has  always  been  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner.  JamieJ'on.']  In  greater  quantity  ;  in 
greater  degree.— Their  riches  were  more  than  that  they 
might  dwell  together.  Gen.  xxxvi.  7. — Let  more  work  be 
laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour.  Rxod.  v.  9. 

Thefe  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainnefs 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 

Than  twenty  filky  ducking  obfervants.  Shakefpeare. 

In  greater  number.  [The  comparative  of  J'ome  or  many.'] 

He  had  fo  many  languages  in  ftore, 

That  only  fame  fhall  lpeak  of  him  in  more,  Cowley. 

Greater.  Out  of  ufe. — The  more  part  advifed  to  depart. 
Ad?sxxvi.  12. — Added  to  fome  former  number. — One  more 
citizen  to  fybil  give.  Dryden. 

I’m  tir’d  of  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o’er, 

But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more.  AddiJ'on. 

MORE,  adv.  To  a  greater  degree. —  He  loved  Rachel 
more  than  Leah.  Gen.  xxix.  30. — The  fpirits  of  animate 
bodies  are  all,  in  fome  degree,  more  or  lefs  kindled.  Bacon. 
— As  the  blood  pafleth  through  narrower  channels,  the 
rednefs  dilappears  more  and  more.  Arbuthuot  on  Aliments. 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rifes  higher, 

The  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  fire.  Dryden. 
The  particle  that  forms  the  comparative  degree. — The 
advantages  of  learning  are  more  lading  than  thofe  of 
arms.  Collier  on  Pride. 

I  am  fall’n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 

To  take  the  indifpos’d  and  fic.kly  fit 
For  the  found  man,  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

Again  ;  a  fecond  time. — Little  did  I  think  I  diould  ever 
have  bufinefs  of  this  kind  on  my  hands  more.  Tatlsr. — 
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Longer;  yet  continuing  :  with  the  negative  panicle: 
Caffius  is  no  more!  Oh,  letting  fun! 

As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dod  fink  to-night, 

So  in  his  red  blood  Caffius’  day  is  fet.  Shahcjpeare. 

MORE,  f.  [a  kind  of  comparative  from  fome  or  much.] 
A  greater  quantity  ;  a  greater  degree. —  Perhaps  fome  of 
the  examples  which  are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  with 
the  before  more,  diould  be  placed  here ;  but  I  rather  think 
the  more  to  be  adverbial.  Johnfon. — A  mariner  having  let 
down  a  large  portion  of  his  founding-line,  he  reaches  no 
bottom,  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  lb  many 
fathoms  and  more ;  but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath 
no  didinft  notion.  Locke. 

I  fhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 

And  my  more  having  would  be  as  a  fauce 

To  make  me  hunger  more.  Shahefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Greater  thing;  other  thing. — They,  who  fo  date  a  quef- 
tion  do  no  more  but  feparate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  and  lay  them  fo  in  their  due  order.  Locke. — Second 
time  ;  longer  time  : 

They  deer’d  their  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  Ihore, 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more.  Pope. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this  ufe,  be  a  noun 
or  adverb. — The  dove  returned  not  again  unto  him  any 
7nore.  Gen.vih.- 

Pry’thee  be  fatisfy’d  ;  he  diall  be  aided,  ’ 

Or  I’ll  no  more  be  king.  Dryden  s  Cteom. 

Delia,  the  queen  of  love,  let  all  deplore  ! 

Delia,  the  queen  of  beauty,  is  no  more.  Waljh. 

To  MORE.  To  make  more.  Obfolete. — What  he  will 
make  more,  he  rnoreth.  Gower's  Conf.  Am. 

MORE,  f.  [mop,  Sax.  a  mountain.]  A  hill.  Hence 
the  Staffordlhire  morelands  or  moorlands.  See  Moorland, 
P-  753- 

MORE,  f  [mopan,  Sax.  a  berry,  or  feed.]  A  root.  A 
word  ufed  in  Gloucederfhire  ;  as  a  moving- axe  is  for  an  axe 
to  grub  up  the  roots  of  trees.  GroJ'e. — Tenne  thouland 
mores  of  lundry  fcent  and  hew.  Spenfer. — We  ufe  the 
word  mores  in  the  wed  of  England  for  roots,  See.  Upton's 
Note  on  Spevjcr, 

MORE,  a  village  in  Shropdiire,  north  of  Bifhop’s 
Cadie. 

MORE,  a  village  in  Suflex,  north-ead  of  Petworth. 

MORE  (Sir  Thomas),  an  illudrious  datefman,  the 
only  fon  of  fir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the  king’s  bench, 
was  born  in  London  in  1480.  Having  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  be  was  placed  in  the  family  of  cardinal 
Morton,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor.  He 
there  fo  much  didinguidied  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  and 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  by  the  amiablenefs  of  his 
temper,  that  the  cardinal  was  accudomed  to  fay,  “  This 
child,  here  waiting  at  table,  will  prove  an  extraordinary 
man.”  Hence  we  learn  how  cudomary  it  was,  at  that 
period,  for  children  of  gentlemen  to  fubmit  to  menial 
conditions,  when  received  into  the  houfes  of  the  great. 
The  youth  did  not-remain  long  in  this  fituation;  he  had 
put  forth  the  promife  of  fine  abilities  and  a  powerful 
mind,  and  was  in  a  fiiort  time  removed  to  Canterbury- 
college,  now  Chrid-church,  Oxford,  where  he  purfued 
his  dudies  with  fuccefs ;  and,  when  he  had  completed 
his  academical  courfe,  he  was  entered  at  the  New-inn,  to 
be  initiated  in  the  legal  profedion,  with  a  view  of  prac- 
tifing  at  the  Chancery-bar.  After  this,  he  feems  to  have 
changed  his  plans,  and  to  have  removed  to  Lincoln’s-inn, 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was 
naturally  very  facetious  and  cheerful;  neverthelefs  he 
began,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  to 
praCtife  thofe  perfonal  auderities  which  are  confidered  as 
effential  to  the -devout  character  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
to  which  church  he  was,  through  the  whole  of  life,  ze.v- 
loufly  attached.  In  his  twenty-fecond  year  he  was  eledte.d 

a  member 
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a  member  of  the  parliament  called  by  Henry  VII.  for  the 
purpofe  of  demanding  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  commons  in  ge¬ 
neral  thought  the  demand  exorbitant,  but  no  one  had 
courage  to  oppofe  it,  till  Mr.  More  let  the  example,  and 
by  his  powerful  eloquence  the  motion  for  complying 
with  the  king’s  wilhes  was  rejected.  This  fervice,  fo  ho¬ 
nourable  to  his  integrity,  was  unqueltionably  attended 
with  confiderable  hazard.  Henry  was  enraged  at  the 
oppofition  made  to  his  demand;  but,  not  finding  in  a 
mere  lad,  who  had  probably  nothing  to  lofe,  a  profitable 
objedt  of  his  royal  vengeance,  he  contrived  a  quarrel 
againlt  the  father,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  kept  till  he  opened  the  dungeon-gate  by  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  young  man,  probably,  felt  a 
hundred  times  more  for  the  conlequences  inflicted  on  a 
parent  for  the  exercife  of  his  own  virtuous  integrity, 
than  he  would  from  any  perfonal  fufferings  ;~and,  un¬ 
willing  to  involve  his  father  or  friends  again  in  the  king’s 
difpleafure,  retired  from  public  notice,  and  palled  feveral 
years  in  privacy,  and  in  the  Itudy  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  of  hiltory,  and  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences  which 
were  deemed  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  fuppofed  that  during 
this  period  he  filled  the  office  of  law-reader  at  Fumival’s- 
inn,  which  he  held  three  years;  and  after  this  we  find 
him  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Charter-houle, 
in  the  praClice  of  all  the  devotional  exercil'es  and  aufteri- 
ties  of  the  rigid  order  which  then  inhabited  it,  but  with¬ 
out  taking  the  vow.  He  had,  it  is  known,  a  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  enter  into  the  fumSlions  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
Hate;  but,  either  from  the  perlualions  of  his  father,  or 
from  an  unwillingnefs  to  be  bound  by  the  ftrift  rules  of 
the  church,  he  abandoned  the  defign.  By  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  friend  dean  Colet,  he  married  the 
elded  daughter  of  Mr.  Colt,  of  New-hall,  in  Eflex.  After 
his  marriage,  he  applied  himl’elf  diligently  in  his  profef- 
fion  as  a  law’yer,  in  London,  and  very  loon  found  him- 
felf  in  pofleffion  of  an  annual  income  of  more  than  400I. 
which  at  that  time  was  confidered  no  mean  fum  to  be 
derived  from  a  profeffion.  His  great  reputation  caufed 
him  to  be  employed  by  the  Englilh  merchants  as  their 
agent  in  fome  important  matters  of  difpute  between  them 
and  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  on  which  occalion  he 
went  to  Flanders.  In  1516  he  accompanied  to  that  coun¬ 
try  the  commiffioners  lent  to  renew  the  alliance  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles,  then  archduke  of  Aultria;  and 
his  condufl  on  this  occalion  rendered  the  king  very  defir- 
ous  of  engaging  him  in  his  particular  fervice.  Although 
his  time  mult  have  been  fully  occupied,  yet  in  the  midll 
of  his  engagements  he  found  leifure  to  write,  in  the  Latin 
language,  his  Utopia,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Antwerp.  This  production  made  him  known  to 
the  learned  abroad;  and  he  engaged  in  a  correfpondence 
with  feveral  eminent  men  of  letters,  among  whom  was 
the  great  Erafmus.  With  this  illuftrious  fcholar  he  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendffiip  in  1510,  w'hen  he  vi- 
fited  England,  which  appears  alw'ays  to  have  fubfilted 
between  them. 

Mr.  More  was  not  only  a  man  of  the  ftriCteft  integrity, 
but  poflefied  a  mind  incapable  of  being  fwayed  by  the 
principles  of  avarice  and  ambition;  and  he  Iteadily  re¬ 
futed  a  penfion  from  the  king,  which  was  prefled  upon 
him  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  on  the  ground  that  fuch  an 
obligation  from  the  court  would  lhackle  him  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  as  a  law-officer  of  the  city,  fhould 
any  matter  of  difpute  occur  between  them.  At  length 
the  great  credit  which  he  acquired  in  pleading  before 
the  Itar-chamber  for  the  releafe  of  a  Ihip  of  the  pope’s, 
which  had  been  claimed  as  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  de¬ 
termined  the  king  to  infill  on  his  accepting  the  place  of 
mailer  of  requefls.  In  a  Ihort  time  after  this,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  privy-council,  and  received  into  a  familiarity  with 
his  mailer,  which  feemed  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  a  chief  favourite-;  Henry  conferred 
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with  him  on  all  the  topics  of  literature  and  philofophy 
with  which  he  wilhed  to  be  generally  acquainted,  with¬ 
out  the  labour  of  Itudy  ;  and  in  this  way,  notwithfianding 
the  aflertion  of  the  ancient  fage,  there  does  feem  to  be 
a  royal  road  to  fcience.  The  king  likewile  amufed  hiim- 
felf  with  the  wit  and  humour  of  More’s  relaxed  conver- 
fation  ;  and  often  required  his  attendance  at  his.  private 
fuppers  with  the  queen,  for  the  purpofe  of  “  making  them 
merry.”  Sir  Thomas  was  no  doubt  very  much  flattered 
by  this  extraordinary  mark  of  dillin&ion  ;  but  he  found 
that  it  encroached  too  much  upon  his  leifure  and  do- 
mellic  comforts,  and  he  became  grave  in  the  prefence  of 
his  lovereign,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  be  merry  at 
home.  In  1520,  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  office 
of  treafurer  of  the  exchequer;  and  he  removed  to  a  fpa- 
cious  houle  at  Cheliea.  In  1523,  when  the  king  had 
fummoned  a  parliament  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  fup- 
plies  for  the  war  with  France,  he  procured  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  his  favourite,  fir  Thomas  More,  to  be  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe.  On  this  occalion,  his  fpeech  to  the  king,  on 
being  pretented  to  him  for  approbation,  was  unworthy 
his  great  mind;  but  he  redeemed  his  character  when  the 
cardinal  came  down  to  the  houfe,  with  all  his  Hate-dig¬ 
nity,  to  overawe  that  afiembly  into  a  compliance  with  his 
maHer’s  wilhes  for  a  fubfidy,  by  refilling  to  fend  the  king 
any  anfwer  by  his  minilter,  and  by  granting  him  only 
the  half  of  what  he  demanded.  If,  however,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  he  gave  any  perfonal  offence  to  the  court,  it  was 
of  no  long  duration;  for  in  1526  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chancellorlhip  of  the  duchy  of  Lancalter,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  joined  with  Wolfey  and  others  in  am 
embaffy  to  the  French  king.  Shortly  after  this,  Henry  • 
came  to  fee  him  at  Chelfea,  and  walked  with  him  more 
than  an  hour  in  his  garden  with  all  the  marks  of  partial 
friendlliip,  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  fon-in-law  to 
fir  Thomas,  firuck  with  the  high  honour,  congratulated 
him  upon  fuch  a  dillinguilhed  mark  of  the  royal  favour. 
The  prudent  fiatelrnan  looked  beyond  the  furface,  and 
was  well  aware  of  his  maHer’s  capricious  and  tyrannical 
temper;  while  therefore  he  acknowledged  that,  for  the 
prelent  moment,  he  probably  poflefied  as  much  of  the 
king’s  regard  as  any  fubjebl  in  the  kingdom,  he  added, 

“  Son,  I  may  tell  thee  that  I  have- no  caufe  to  be  proud 
on  that  account;  for,  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  caflle 
in  France,  it  would  not  fail  to  go  off.” 

The  opinion  of  fir  Thomas  with  regard  to  the  intended 
divorce  of  the  queen,  was  unfavourable  to  the  wilhes  of  the 
king;  neverthelefs,  upon  the  difgrace  of  Wolfey,  Henry 
railed  him  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  England.; 
this  was  in  the  year  153Q,  and  he  was  the  firfl  layman 
that  ever  occupied  that  flation.  He  proved  himfelf,  in 
every  relpeft,  worthy  of  the  elevated  rank  affigned  him 
by  his  fovereign  ;  and  the  office  was  never  filled  by  any 
perfon  who  furpafled  him  in  diligence,  honour,  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  luitors  were  probably  few  in  number;  but 
for- the  difpatch  of  their,  caufes  lie-fat  every  afternoon  in 
his  own  hall ;  and,  when  he  refigned  the  leals,  there  was 
not  one  caule  remaining  for  decilion.  Bribes  were  much 
the  falhion  of  the  day,  but  he  rejedled  them  all,  and  that 
without  any  lliow  of  auflerity,  but  in  a  good-humoured 
way,  that  feemed  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Some  inllances  are 
mentioned  very  much  to  his  credit.  The  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  a  fuit  in  chancery  having  brought  him  a  gold 
cup  as  a  prelent,  he  ordered  it  to  be  filled  with  wine,  and 
drinking  her  health,  delivered  it  to  her  again  as  a  new- 
year’s  gift.  At  another  time  a  lady  prefented  him  with 
a  pair  of  gloves,  and  forty  pounds,  in  angels, ■  in  them  : 

“  Miilrefs,”  laid  he,-“  fince  it  would  be  unmannerly  £0 
refute  your  gift,  I  accept  the  gloves,  but  utterly  refute 
the  lining.”  In  proof  of  his  great  impartiality,  one  of 
his  Ions- in -law,  Mr.  Heron,  having  a  caufe  depending, 
was  advifed  by  the  chancellor  to  fubmit  to  arbitration, 
which  he  refuted,  prefuming  probably  upon  the.  favour 
of  his  great  relation;  but  be  had  the  mortification  after¬ 
wards,  to  .find  a  decree  given  dire£lly  againH  him.  . 
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More  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  difcourage  vexa¬ 
tious  and  litigious  fuits,  though  he  was  not  altogether 
difinclined  to  the  profecution  of  herefy.  He  had,  as  we 
have  feen,  a  warm  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  then  e.fta- 
blifhed  fyftem  of  religion ;  and  could  not  bear  the  contempt 
that  the  reformers  threw  upon  it,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  fubverfive  of  all  regular  government  and  fubordination . 
He  was,  probably,  confulted  by  Henry  when  he  compofed 
his  work  againft  Luther  ;  and  to  that  reformer’s  contemp¬ 
tuous  anfwer  he  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  having  the  ar¬ 
gument  againft  him,  he  heaped  together  all  the  terms  of 
virulent  abufe  that, the  Latin  language  could  afford.  He 
afterwards  wrote  againft  the  hiftorian  Tindal;  and  could 
not  even  fpeak  of  the  reformers,  or  heretics  as  he  called 
them,  without  hatred  and  fury.  In  a  letter  to  Erafmus, 
he  declares,  without  hefitation,  that,  fo  great  was  his  dif- 
like  to  them,  that  unlefs  they  repented  he  would  torment 
them  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  It  is  even  faid,  and 
feemingly  on  unqueftionable  authority,  that  he  caufed 
Mr.  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  accufed  of 
favouring  the  new  opinions,  to  be  whipped  at  his  own 
houfe,  in  his  prefence;  and  afterwards  faw  him  put  to 
the  torture  in  the  Tower.  By  thefe  feverities  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentleman  was  induced  to  recant;  but,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  cafes,  he  afterwards  repented  of  his  ti¬ 
midity,  avowed  his  opinions,  and  was  actually  burnt  in 
Smithfield  :  this  was  probably  after  More  was  out  of  of¬ 
fice,  as  Erafmus  aflerts  that  no  one  was  ever  put  to  death 
while  he  was  chancellor.  His  intolerance  in  matters  of 
faith  is  a  fubjeft  of  great  regret ;  but  his  prejudices  were 
thofe  of  an  honeft  heart,  though  unqueftionably  in  this 
Pefpeft  of  a  narrow  mind.  The  bifhops,  feeling  their 
obligations  to  him  for  affiftance  in  the  fupport  of  their 
icaufe,  made  up  a  purfe  among  themfelves,  and  prefented 
it  to  liim;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  would  not  permit  any 
of  his  family  to  accept  it. 

His  integrity  and  fcrwptxlous  regard  to  confcience  were 
foon  to  be  put  to  the  fevereft  teft,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  went  through  his  trial  has  conferred  great  ho¬ 
nour  on  his  memory.  Nothing  could  induce  him  ever 
to  concur  in  the  king’s  favourite  project  of  a  divorce  ; 
and,  being  fenfible  that  Henry  would,  notwithftanding  any 
advice  to  the  contrary,  in  the  end  carry  the  point,  he  re- 
ftgned  the  feals  after  holding  them  two  years  and  a  half. 
This  was  no  fmall  lacrifice  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  confidering  his  large  family  ;  for  he  was  but  flenderly 
furnifhed  for  an  honourable  retirement,  having  little  more 
than  i  col.  of  yearly  revenue  left ;  but  his  mind  was  fully 
prepared  to  fubmit  to  every  neceflary  retrenchment.  He 
provided  fituations  for  his  gentlemen  and  fervants  among 
his  friends  of  the  nobility  and  prelacy,  leffened  his  houfe- 
hold  by  parting  with  his  married  children  and  their  fa¬ 
milies,  who  hitherto  had  refided  with  him ;  and,  quitting 
all  political  concerns,  devoted  liimfelf  entirely  to  letters 
and  religion. 

Although  the  king  had  expreffed  himfelf  very  graci- 
oufly  to  fir  Thomas  on  his  refignation  of  the  feals,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  chancellor’s  refiftance  to  his  will  deeply 
offended  him ;  and,  in  that  arbitrary  reign,  ruin  was 
never  far  from  the  man  who  dared  to  thwart  his  fove- 
reign’s  pleafure.  The  firft  circumftance  that  brought  him 
into  trouble  and  danger  was  the  impoiture  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  called  the  maid  of  Kent.  When  flie  opened  her 
commiffion  to  admonifti  the  king  of  his  crimes  againft 
the  church,  fire  called  upon  More,  and  made  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  him  of  her  pretended  revelations.  Her  affefted 
fimplicity  and  holinefs  feem  to  have  made  an  impreilion 
upon  him  ;  and  he  held  fome  converfations  with  her,  and 
wrote  her  a  letter.  Upon  thefe  grounds  the  kingdirefted 
him  to  be  named  as  an  accomplice  with  her  in  the  bill 
of  attainder  that  was  brought  in  againft  her.  While  this 
was  hanging  over  him,  a  committee  of  council  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hear  his  juftification  of  himfelf ;  but  the  real 
purpofe  was  to  induce  him,  through  apprehenfion,  to 
give  that  aflent  to  the  king’s  divorce  and  lecond  marriage 
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which  he  had  hitherto  refufed.  Relying,  however,  on 
his  innocence  in  this  buiinefs,  and  refolved  to  undergo 
any  extremity  rather  than  violate  his  confcience,  he  re¬ 
filled  both  threats  and  perfuafions ;  and  he  perfeftly 
cleared  himfelf  alfo  of  another  fingular  charge  that  was 
brought  againft  him  ;  which  was,  having  induced  the  king 
to  publilh  that  book  againft  Luther,  in  which  the  pope’s 
authority  was  held  forth  in  terms  that  were  now  found 
inconfiftent  with  the  meditated  attacks  upon  the  Romifn 
fee.  Henry,  ftill  more  exafperated  with  his  defence,  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  ftrike  his 
name  out  of  the  bill,  and  not  till  it  had  been  fuggefted 
to  him  that  More’s  manifeft  innocence  might  poftibly 
produce  his  acquittal  even  in  his  majefty’s  own  prefence. 

The  known  disfavour  of  the  king  encouraged  feveral 
accufations  of  the  late  chancellor  for  mifconduft  in  his 
office,  all  of  which  he  triumphantly  refuted;  but  another 
danger  impended,  which  his  principles  rendered  it  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  avoid.  Elenry  had  now  refolved  to 
throw  oft’  all  fpiritual  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  the  head  of  the  church  of  England;  and, 
by  the  act  of  parliament  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the 
iflue  of  his  new  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  an  oath  was  im- 
pol'ed  Upon  all  fubjefts,  containing  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  king’s  claim  of  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  and  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  obedience  to  the  biffiop  of  Rome;  and 
the  penalties  of  treafon  were  denounced  againft  all  who 
ffiould  refufe  to  take  it.  By  a  committee  of  the  cabinet- 
council  at  Lambeth,  fir  Thomas  More  was  cited  to  appear 
and  take  this  oath.  He  declared  himfelf  ready  to  fwear 
to  the  fucceffion  after  a  form  of  his  own  drawing;  but 
affirmed  that  as  the  oath  was  worded  he  could  not  in 
confcience  take  it:  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not  prefume 
to  cenfure  thofe  who  had  not  the  fame  fcruples  with  him¬ 
felf.  Continuing  ftedfaft  in  his  refufal,  the  council  de¬ 
bated  what  Ihould,  be  done  with  him.  Cranmer  advifed 
complying  with  his  offer  of  accepting  his  oath  to  the  fuc¬ 
ceffion  according  to  his  own  terms ;  but  the  king,  per- 
fonally  irritated  againft  him,  and  inflexible  in  his  deter¬ 
minations,  would  admit  of  no  compromife;  and  More 
was  accordingly  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  indifted 
for  treafon  on  the  ftatute.  A  new  aft  was  palled  in  the 
enfuing  feffion  of  parliament,  more  ftrongly  declaratory 
of  the  king’s  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  ;  and  a  ne.w  form  of 
oath  refpefting  the  fucceffion  was  enjoined,  under  the 
penalties  contained  in  the  former  aft.  This  new  oath 
was  offered  to  More  in  the  Tower,  who  only  oblerved, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  juftify  his  imprifonment  by 
the  former  ftatute,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  any  Chriftian 
prince  Ihould  be  abuled  by  a  council  fo  flexible  to  all  his 
inclinations.  As  no  ground  could  be  gained  upon  him, 
he  was  exprefsly  excepted  out  of  a  general  pardon,  and 
a  particular  aft  was  palled  to  attaint  him  of  mifprifion 
of  treafon. 

At  length,  after  he  had  lain  in  prifon  near  fifteen 
months,  a  relolution  was  taken  of  bringing  him  to  crial 
at  the  King’s  Bench.  To  this  indiftment  he  pleaded 
not  guilty;  and  fuch  was  the  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of 
the  arguments  he  produced  in  his  defence,  that  the  at¬ 
torney-general  had  not  a  word  to  reply.  Rich,  the  l'oli- 
citor-general,  however,  fwore,  that  fir  Thomas,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  him,  direftly  affirmed  that  the  parliament 
couid  not  make  the  king  l'upreme  head  of  the  church  ; 
and,  although  this  was  moft  folemnly  aflerted  by  the  pri- 
foner  to  be  a  falfehood,  and  there  was  no  other  evidence 
to  confirm  it,  the  obfequious  jury  brought  him  in  “  Guilty 
of  high  trealon.”  In  that  difgraceful  age  of  fervitude, 
juries,  indeed,  feemed  to  have  had  no  other  rule  than 
the  king’s  pleafure ;  and  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  was  almoft  lure  of  being  condemned  by  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  illuftrious  culprit  received  his  fentence  with 
all  the  ferenity  of  confcious  innocence,  and  was  re-con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  Tower-wharf,  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Roper,  was  waiting  to  take  her  laft  fare¬ 
well  of  him.  At  his  approach,  lhe  burft  through  the 
a  throngs 
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throng-,  fell  on  her  knees  before  her  father,  and  clofely 
embracing  him,  could  only  utter,  “  My  father,  O  my 
father!”  He  tenderly  returned  her  embrace,  and  ex¬ 
horting  her  to  patience,  parted  from  her.  She  foon,  in 
a  paflion  of  grief,  again  burft  through  the  crowd,  and 
clung  round  his  neck  in  fpeechlefs  anguifh.  His  firmnefs 
was  now  overcome;  tears  flowed  plentifully  down  his 
cheeks,  till  with  a  final  kifs  flie  left  him.  All  his  fubfe- 
quent  behaviour  was  marked  not  only  with  the  ealmnefs 
of  refignation,  but  with  the  humorous  and  even  mirthful 
call;  which  was  radical  in  his  temper.  The  king  fponta- 
r.eoufly  remitted  the  fentence  of  hanging  and  quartering, 
and  changed  it  into  beheading;  upon  which  fir  Thomas 
laid  in  his  jeliing  manner,  “  God  forbid  bis  majefty  fhould 
ufe  any  more  fuch  lenity  to  any  of  my  friends;  and  God 
keep  my  pofterity  from  fuch  pardons.”  He  expreffed  great 
thankfuln.efs  for  the  permiflion  given  to  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily  to  attend  his  funeral;  and  he  acquiefced  in  the  tyran¬ 
nical,  mandate,  “  that  he  fhould  not  ufe  many  words  at 
his  execution.”  Being  denied  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink,  he 
wrote  a  letter  with  a  coal  to  his  daughter  Roper,  to  whom 
he  alfo  fent  his  whip  and  hair-fhirt,  of  which  circum- 
ttances  of  his  devout  difcipline  file  was  the  foie  confidant. 
On  the  fatal  day,  July  5,  153 5,  he  deeded  himfelf  in  his 
bed  apparel,  and  walked  cheerfully  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution.  Obferving  that  the  fcaffold  was  weakly  built, 
he  turned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  laid,  “  I 
pray  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  fee  me  fafe  up,  and  for  my 
coining  down  let  me  drift  for  myfelf.”  He  defired  the 
fpebtators  to  pray'for  him,  and  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
died  in  and  for  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  a  faithful 
fervarit  both  of  God  and  the  king.  He  then  laid  his 
prayers;-  and,  when  he  had  finilhed,  he  addrefied  himfelf 
with  a  lively  and  pleafant  countenance  to  the  executioner, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  office  boldly,  and  take 
pare  that  he  did  not  ftrike  awry.  Then  calmly  laying 
his  head  on  the  block,  and  having  defired  the  executioner 
to  flay  till  he  had  removed  his  beard,  “  for  that  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  trealon,”  he  received  a  fingle  ftroke,  which 
fevered  his  head  from  his  body.  This  was  the  end  of  fir 
Thomas  More,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  manner  of 
leaving  the  world  has,  by  fome,  been  cenfured  as  too 
light  and  indifferent;  but  it  is  a  juft  privilege  of  inno¬ 
cence  to  indulge  all  the  gaiety  that  may  be  natural  to  it 
even  in  the  molt  ferious  occalions.  A  more  immaculate 
character  has’rarely  left  the  world,  and  he  doubtlefs  really 
felt  that  eafe  at  heart  from  the  exchange  of  exiitence  he 
was  about  to  make,  which  his  behaviour  denoted. 

Of  his  manner  of  life  during  iris  profperity,  Erafmus 
has  drawn  the  following  interelling  picture:  “  More  has 
built  near  London,  upon  the  Thames,  a  commodious 
houfe,  neither  mean  nor  the  objebl  of  envy.  There  he 
converfes  affably  with  his  family,  his  fon  and  daughter- 
in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  hulbands,  with  ele¬ 
ven  grand-children.  There  is  no  man  living  lo  affebtion- 
ate  to  his  children;  and  he  loves  his  old  wife  as  well  as 
if  flie  were  a  young  maid.  Such  is  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  that  whatever  happens  which  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented,  he  is  as  well  plealed,  as  if  it  could  not  have  been 
better.  His  houfe  may  be  refembled  to  Plato’s  academy, 
or  rather  may  be  called  a  fchool  oruniverfity  of  Chriftian 
religion,  for  there  is  no  one  in  it  who  does  not  read  or 
ftudy  the  liberal  lciences  :  piety  and  virtue  are  the  care 
of  all :  no  quarrels  or  interoperate  words  are  heard;  none 
are  feen  idle.  His  houfeliold  difcipline  is  not  maintained 
by  hartti  and  lofty  language,  but  by  all  kindnefs  and 
courtefy;  every  one  performs  Iris  duty  with  alacrity,  nor 
is  fober  mirth  wanting.”  We  further  learn  that  he  was 
fond  of.mufic,  in  which  feveral  of  his  family  were  profi¬ 
cients..  His  attachment  to  the  fine  arts  is  attefted  by  iris 
patronage  of  Holbein,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  houie 
nearly  three  years.  His  piety  almolt  exceeded  the  mea- 
fu re  of  a  pious  age.  Of  Iris  filial  duty  a  pleafing  anecdote 
is  given  during  his  chancellorlhip ;  when,  as  he  palled 
through  Wettnrinfter-hall  to  his  feat,  he  never  failed  to 
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go  into  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  while  his  Hither  was 
fitting  as  judge,  and  al-k  his  Welling.  His  learning  was 
various  and  extenlive;  his  elocution  ready  and  agree¬ 
able.  For  wit  few  men  of  bis  time  were  comparable  to- 
him;  but  it  was  of  the  good-humoured  kind,  except 
when  exafperated  by  religious  controvprfy,  which  feerrts 
to  have  been  the  only  topic  capable  of  altering  the  natu¬ 
ral  fweetnefs  of  his  difpolition.  In  fine,  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  were  fo  happily  blended  and  tempered,  that  he 
wanted  little  of  being  a  perfebl  charabter.  His  writings, 
except  the  Utopia,  were  chiefly  polemic,  and  have  long 
fallen  into  oblivion.  His  Engliih  works  were  published 
collebtively,  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557;  of  bis 
Latin  works,  editions  were  given  at  Bafil  in  1567,  and  at 
Louvain  in  1566.  His  Utopia  was  tranllated  by  biftiop 
Burnet;  and  an  improved  edition  of  this  verfion  was- 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Warner  in  1758. 

Of  his  children,  Iris  favourite,  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
William  Roper,  efq.  molt  refembled  him  in  talents  and 
difpofition.  She  was  educated  on  the  molt  liberal  plan; 
and  became  a  miftrefs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  fciences  then  ufually  taught,  and 
of  various  mufical  internments.  She  wrote  with  elegance 
both  in  Engliih  and  Latin.  In  the  latter  her  Ityle  was  fo 
pure,  that  cardinal  Pole  could  fcarcely  be  brought  to 
believe  that  her  compolitions  were  the  work  of  a  female. 
Erafmus  addretted  an  epiftle  to  her,  in  which  he  mentions 
her  as  celebrated  for  folid  learning  as  well  as  for  man¬ 
ners  and  virtue.  Her  reverence  and  attebtion  for  her 
father  -were  unbounded.  After  his  head  had  been  ex- 
pofed  during  fourteen  days  upon  London-bridge,  the 
found  means  to  procure  it,  and,  preferving  it  carefully  in 
a  leaden  box,  gave  airebtions  that  it  fhould  be  placed  in 
her  arms  when  flie  was  buried  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Life  of  More  by  Dr.  Warner.  Gen.  Biog. 

MORE  (Antonio),  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1519,  learnt  his  art  under  John  Schoreeh 
His  manner  refembled  that  of  Holbein,  but  with  lefs  deli¬ 
cacy  of  finiflring;  and  he  occafionally  adopted  a  bold  maf- 
culine  ftyle,  and  difplayed  a  good,  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
feuro.  Cardinal  Granveile  recommended  him  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  who  fent  him  into  Portugal,  where  he 
painted  the  king,  John  III.  Iris  queen,  and  the  infanta 
Mary,  firft  wife  of  Philip  II.  and  was  moft  amply  re-, 
warded.  He  afterwards  came  to  England  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  queen  Mary,  then  engaged  to  the  fame  Philip,7 
and  for  that  pibture  received  iool.  a  gold  chain,  and  tvas 
made  painter  to  their  majefties,  with  a  penfion  of  100J.  per 
quarter.  He  remained  in  England  during  Mary’s  reign, 
and  was  very  much  employed,  fo  that  molt  of  the  noble' 
manfions  in  the  country  are  adorned  with  fome  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  On  the  death  of  that  queen,  More  returned  with- 
Philip  to  Spain,  highly  favoured  by  the  king,  who  treated 
him  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  that  feerns  quite  out  of 
charabter  in  fo  grave  and  haughty  a  monarch.  A  fportive 
retaliation  of  a  jocular  freedom  of  the  king’s,  was  how¬ 
ever,  fuppofed  to  place  his  life  in  danger;  for  More  ven¬ 
tured  to  return  a  flap  on  the  (houlder  which  Philip  in  a 
playful  moment  gave  him,  by  rubbing  fome  carmine  on 
his  majefty’s  hand.  This  behaviour  was  accepted  by  the 
monarch  as  a  jell ;  but  it  was  hinted  to  More  that  the  holy- 
tribunal  might  regard  it  as  facrilege  ;  and  he  fled,  to  lave 
himfelf,  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Alva.  Philip  invited  him- hack  to  Spain,  but  he 
excufed  himfelf,  and  did  not  return. 

He  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  well  with  the  duke,  that,  after- 
employing  his  pencil,  he  made  him  receiver  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Weft  Flanders.  Upon  this  elevation,  fir  Antonio 
(for  he  had  been  knighted)  burned  his  eafel,  and  gave 
away  his  painting-tools.  He  lived  magnificently,  and  by 
Iris  ftately  and  handfome  prefence  well  became  the  dignity- 
of  his  ftation.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1 57  5,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-fix.  This  matter  did  not  confine  himfelf  wholly  to- 
portrait,  but  painted  fome  hiftorical  works  with  applaufe. 
Mr.  Fufeli  lays  of  him,  that  he  had  fomething  of  the.  Ita- 
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lian  flyle  in  his  delign,  and  his  colour  was  Titianefque. 
A  very  fine  work  of  his,  reprefenting  the  Afceniion  of 
our  Saviour,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The 
ftyle  of  the  compofition,  which  confifts  of  Jefus  Chrift  al- 
cending,  crowned  by  two  angels,  and  accompanied  by 
the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  of  the  fevere  and 
grand  call  employed  by  Fra.  Bartolomeo  5  the  colouring  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  correl'pondent  to  the  ftyle  of  delign. 

MORE  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  preacher  among  the 
French  Protellants,  the  fon  of  a  Scotch  divine,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  protellant  college  in  Languedoc,  was  born  in 
1616.  He  loon  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  acquirements 
in  literature  ;  and,  when  fcarcely  twenty  years  of  age, 
obtained  by  his  merit  alone  the  profefforlhip  of  Greek  at 
Geneva,  in  oppofition  to  a  number  of  other  candidates, 
w-hofe  years,  it  might  have  been  expedted,  would  have 
given  them  the  afcendancy.  Having  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  this  office  for  about  three  years,  he  fucceeded  the  learn¬ 
ed  Spanheim,  who  had  removed  to  Leyden,  as  profelfor  of 
divinity,  and  as  miniller  in  the  church  of  Geneva.  As 
a  preacher,  Mr.  More  poffelled  very  popular  talents, 
which,  united  with  great  learning,  gave  him  a  fuperiority 
over  many  of  his  brethren,  which  excited  their  jealouly 
againll  him.  His  own  temper  was  far  from  conciliating, 
being  halty,  vindidlive,  and  fatirical ;  hence  he  became 
involved  in  numerous  quarrels.  He  held  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  the  profefl’orlhips  of  divinity  at  Hardewyc,  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  of  hiftory  at  Amfterdam.  While  in  the  kill- 
named  lituation,  he  obtained  leave  of  ablence  for  a  few 
months  for  a  journey  to  France.  He  extended  his  route 
to  Italy,  and  was  noticed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
who  made  him  feveral  handfome  prefents.  During  his 
Hay  in  this  country  he  wrote  a  fine  poem  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Turkilh  fleet  by  the  Venetians,  for  which  the  republic 
of  Venice  prefented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold.  In  the 
fpring  of  1656,  he  returned  to  his  profelforlliip  in  Holland, 
and  retained  it  till  1659,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  be¬ 
came  miniller  of  a  church  in  that  city.  In  the  pulpit  he 
attradled  great  and  extraordinary  crowds  of  auditors,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  auditory  as  an  incomparable  preacher. 
It  was  a  matter  of  confiderable  dilpute  whether  his  excel¬ 
lency  lay  in  any  thing  folid,  or  only  in  Ihow  ;  whether  it 
dderved  to  be  called  a  flalh  of  lightning,  or  a  Heady  light. 
Even  thofe  who  were  for  decrying  his  talents,  admitted 
that  he  muff  be  heard  with  pleafure,  and  that  he  had  the 
power  of  exciting  the  paffions  in  a  very  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree.  In  the  midft  of  the  applaufe  with  which  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  his  reputation  was  attacked,  and  he  was  acculed  of 
deeds  unbecoming  the  charadler  of  a  Chriftian  miniller. 
The  particulars  of  thefe  charges,  and  of  the  proceedings 
inftituted  againll  him,  are  given  by  Bayle,  who  fays,  lar- 
caftically  perhaps,  that  44  his  death  which  was  very  edi¬ 
fying,  and  the  marks  of  piety  which  he  difcovered  in  his 
Iaft  ficknefs  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  what  might 
have  been  irregular  in  his  behaviour.”  He  died  in  1670, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Fie  was  author  of  many  works, 
written  in  the  Latin  language  ;  one  on  Grace  and  Free- 
Will,  and  one  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  forne  Latin  orations, 
and  Latin  poems,  more  learned  than  elegant;  neverthelefs- 
fo me  of  them  were  much  read  and  applauded;  and  a  piece 
entitled  46  Alexandra  Mori  Fides  Publica,”  &c.  which  was 
intended  as  a  defence  againll  Milton’s  attack  for  fending 
into  the  world  “  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Coelum.” 

MORE  (Henry),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  a  Platonic  philofopher,  was  born  at  Gran¬ 
tham,  in  Lincolnlhire,  in  the  year  1614..  He  was  a  lad 
of  fine  promife,  and  was  fent  at  the  proper  age  to  Eton 
fchool,  where,  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  he  made  ex¬ 
traordinary  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
From  Eton  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of 
Chrilt’s  college  in  the  year  1631  ;  44  and  now,”  fays  he, 
“  a  mighty  and  almoll  immoderate  thirft  after  knowledge 
offefled  me  ;  I  immerfed  myfelf  over  head  and  ears  in  the 
udy  of  philofophy  ;  promifing  a  moll  wonderful  happi-* 
nefs  to  myfelf  in  it.”  In  this  temper  of  mind  he  applied 
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himfelf  to  the  diligeht  perufal  of  the  works  of  Arillotle, 
Cardan,  Julius  Scaliger,  and  other  eminent  philofophers, 
and  in  a  Ihort  time  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  dodlrines ; 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1635.  He  appears  to  have 
met  with  but  little  fatisfablion  in  their  refpeclive  fyltems, 
and  abandoned  the  fcholallics,  determining  to  fearch  for 
better  guides  to  the  objedl  which  he  was  feeking  after. 
He  accordingly  began  to  ftudy  the  Platonic  philofophy; 
by  this  he  was  confirmed  in  the  convidtion,  that  fome- 
thing  greater  and  more  divine  than  the  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  things  conllitutes  the  fupreme  felicity  of  man  ;  and 
that  it  is  attainable  only  by  that  purity  of  mind,  and  divine 
illumination,  which  will  raife  him  to  an  union  with  God. 
I11  the  year  1639,  Mr.  More  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
in  the  following  year  lie  publilhed  a  work,  entitled  44  Pfy- 
chozoia,  or  the  firlt  Part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Chrilliano-Platonical  Difplay  of  Life ;”  which  he  re¬ 
printed  in  164,7,  with  other  parts  of  the  fong,  and  fome 
fmaller  pieces,  in  an  odlavo  volume,  under  the  title  of 
44  Philofophical  Poems,”  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father. 
Having  been  eledted  a  fellow  of  his  college,  he  became 
tutor  to  many  young  perfons  of  rank,  and  among  others 
to  fir  John  Finch ;  and  out  of  the  college  he  was  tutor 
to  the  filler  of  fir  John,  lady  Conway,  whofe  genius  and 
temper  were  nearly  allied  to  his  own,  and  with  whom  he 
entered  into  an  intimate  friendlhip.  At  the  defire  of  this 
lady,  whoefpoufed  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  he  drew  up 
lome  of  his  treatifes,  particularly  the  44  Conjedlura  Caba- 
lillica,”  and  the  44  Philoi'ophias  Teutonicae  Cenfura  ;”  in 
return  for  which  Ihe  left  him  a  legacy  of  4.00I.  Previoufly 
to  the  publication  of  this  laft  piece,  he  had  taken  his  de¬ 
gree  of  D.  D.  and  from  this  period  he  appears  to  have  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  very  much  to  the  retirement  of  a  college 
life.  I11  1 64.2,  he  refigned  the  rectory  of  Ingoldlby,  which 
had  been  purchafed  for  him  by  his  father.  He  might  have 
been  elected  to  the  mafterlhip  of  his  own  college,  in  1654, 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Cudworth  ;  but  he  preferred  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  undillurbed  ftudy  and  contemplation,  to  any 
honours  and  emoluments  which  the  world  had  to  offer. 
In  his  college  he  lived  generally  unmolelted,  though  he 
conllantly  refufed  to  lubferibe  the  Covenant.  He  law, 
and  occafionally  wept  over,  the  miferies  of  his  country ; 
but  he  was  for  the  moll  part,  like  Archimedes,  fo  bufily 
occupied  in  his  chamber,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  things 
without.  He  correlponded  with  Des  Cartes,  and  em¬ 
braced  many  of  his  theories,  though  his  difeernment 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  fome  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  fome  of  his  reafonings.  Offers  of  high  church- 
preferment  were  preffed  upon  him,  but  he  refufed  them 
all :  he  was  almoll  wholly  occupied  in  compofing  and 
publiihing  books,  intended  to  ellablilh  the  principles,  and 
promote  the  practice,  of  virtue  and  religion.  Of  thefe, 
one  of  the  moll  popular  was  entitled  44  The  Myilery  of 
Godlinels.”  The  high  character  which  he  had  obtained 
by  his  works,  though  mollly  theological,  occafioned  his 
being  feledted  to  be  one  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  the 
view  of  giving  reputation  to  it  before  its  ellablilhment 
by  the  royal  charter.  He  was  accordingly  propofed  as  a 
candidate  by  Dr.  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  in  due 
time  eledted.  Dr.  More  died  in  1687,  in  the  feventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  highly  elteemed  and  well  lpoken 
of  by  perfons  of  all  parties:  he  was  dillinguilhed  by  the 
moll  ardent  piety,  and  an  irreproachable  life :  he  was  meek, 
humble,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  of  a  moll  kind  and 
benevolent  fpirit.  He  is  deferibed  by  bilhop  Burnet  as 
“  an  open-hearted  and  fincere  Chrillian  philofopher,  who 
ltudied  to  ellablilh  men  in  the  greatell  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion,  in  oppofition  to  the  gloomy  tenets  of  atheifm.” 
Hobbes  faid,  44  If  his  own  philofophy  were  not  true,  he 
knew  of  none  that  he  Ihould  fo  much  like  as  that  of  Dr. 
More.”  His  Enchiridion  Ethicum  is  highly  applauded 
by  lord  Shaftlbury  and  Mr.  Addifon,  as  an  admirable  fyf- 
tem  of  ethics ;  and  his  Divine  Dialogues,  on  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  providence  of  God,  have  been  much  read  and 
admired.  Enfield's  Hifi.  of  Phil.  vol.  ii. 
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MORE  PAR'K.  See  the  article  Watford. 

MORE'A,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  forming  a 
peninfula  united  to  the  reft  of  Greece  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  called  the  TJihmus  of  Corinth,  fo  famed  for  the 
ifthmian  games  celebrated  there,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
It  was  anciently  called  Peloponiiefus ;  and,  in  more  re¬ 
mote  times,  rfSgialea  and  Apia.  It  once  confided  of  the 
following  fmall  kingdoms  :  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Mycene  ; 
Corinth,  Achaia  Proper,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  Its  pre- 
fent  name  of  the  Morea,  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  morns, 
a  mulberry-tree,  either  from  its  refembling  the  leaf  of 
that  tree  in  fliape,  or  from  the  great  number  of  mulberry- 
trees  it  produces.  It  has  not  only  feveral  rivers,  lakes, 
and  mountains,  but  alfo  many  fertile  and  delightful  plains. 
At  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  the  Turks  ceded  all  the  Morea 
to  the  Venetians ;  but,  In  the  year  1715,  again  difpoffeffed 
them  of  it.  It  is  divided  into  four  diftridts. 

M.  de  Pouqueville,  in  delineating  the  charadler  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Morea,  appears  to  hold  a  proper  medium 
between  the  unfavourable  reports  of  M.  de  Pauw,  and 
the  too  flattering  opinion  of  M.  Guys,  who  imagined  that 
he  had  found  ancient  Greeks  in  the  abodes  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  In  point  of  perfonal  appearance,  the  Moreans 
are  well  made,  robuft,  diftinguiftied  by  animated  features, 
gay,  fond  of  amufement,  and  make  themfelves  agreeable 
companions,  their  converfation  abounding  with  orna¬ 
ment  and  metaphors.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no 
regard  to  veracity,  and  perjure  themfelves  without  fcruple 
for  a  trifling  advantage  in  trade  or  othervvife.  They  ex- 
prefs  their  hatred  to  the  Turks  in  a  ftrain  of  great  exag¬ 
geration,  and  they  affebt  to  talk  in  fimilar  manner  of  their 
love  of  liberty;  but  the  fabl  is,  that  they  are  ftrangers  to 
zeal  of  any  kind,  except  in  behalf  of  their  religion.  Be¬ 
lieving,  like  their  Mahometans  oppreffors,  in  predeftina- 
tion,  they  are  ready  to  lacrifice  the  Turks  without  fcruple 
in  a  moment  of  fuccefs ;  and,  when  fortune  becomes  un¬ 
favourable,  they  bow  their  own  necks  to  the  (laughter  in 
the  full  afiurance  that  they  are  earning  a  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Such  was  the  cafe  throughout  the  Morea,  dur¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  invafion  of  the  Ruflians  in  the  war  of 
1770.  With  all  this  hatred  of  the  Turks,  they  bear  a  (till 
greater  jealoufy  and  diflike  to  the  Catholics;  ajealoufy 
moll  afliduoufly  cheriftied  by  their  priefts,  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  alarming  them  with  the  maledictions  that  are  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  pope  againll  all  who  are  not  of  the  number  of 
his  difciples.  The  community  of  religion  may  be  at  a 
future  time  a  confiderable  bond  of  union  between  them 
and  the  Ruflians,  fince  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  triumphs  of  their  church  will  be  always  their  chief 
incitement  to  infurrebtion. 

A  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  this  country 
confifts  in  the  unfortunate  circumftance  that  the  inftru- 
ments  of  exabtion  for  the  Turks,  the  codja-bachis,  are 
generally  felebted  from  the  Greeks,  which  has  the  effebl 
of  creating  divifion  among  themfelves ;  and,  if  to  this 
we  add  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  quarreling,  which  feems 
to  be  innate  in  the  Greeks,  we  mull  entertain  but  very  li¬ 
mited  hopes  of  their  abling  with  union.  Dr.  Pouqueville 
is  fomewhat  more  courteous  to  the  Morean  females, 
among  whom  he  was  able  to  trace  feveral  of  the  models 
which  called  forth  the  powers  of  Apelles  and  Phidias. 
The  portion  of  labour  to  which  they  are  fubjebled  is  mo¬ 
derate,  apd  the  climate  of  the  Morea  is  pure  and  vivifying. 
The  Greek  women,  however,  he  admits,  are  miferably 
deftitute  of  knowledge,  and  keep  up  converfation  only 
by  a  natural  vivacity  of  imagination.  They  believe  al- 
moft  invariably  in  (orcery,  and  pay  money  to  gipfey  for¬ 
tune-tellers,  with  as  much  credulity  as  if  thefe  impoltors 
were  the  oracles  of  fate.  They  are  unacquainted  even 
with  the  proper  method  of  houfe- keeping,  being  much  fe- 
queftered  from  fociety  after  they  are  grown  up.  The  men 
retain  mod  of  the  exercifes  of  antiquity,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  difcus:  they  prablife  wreftling  exactly  in  the 
manner  defcribed  by  Homer;  and  the  rage  for  dancing  is 
almoft  univerfal,  Rhapfodifts  Hill  exift  among  them3  who 
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celebrate  the  exploits  of  warriors  in  fongs,  accompanied 
by  the  lyre ;  but  feveral  of  their  airs  are  borrowed  from 
the  Italians. 

The  climate  of  the  Morea  holds  a  medium  between  the 
fcorching  heat  of  Egypt  and  the  cold  of  the  northern  part 
of  Europe;  its  winter  is  fhort,  and  a  beneficent  dew  fer¬ 
tilizes  the  foil  in  the  early  days  of  fpring.  The  prevalence 
of  unhealthinefs  is  local,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  long  and  miferable  negledt  of  cultivation.  While  in 
the  courfe  of  ages  the  rivers  have  overflowed  and  formed 
vaft  marflies,  the  woods  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  (hep- 
herds,  and  the  hills  confequently  deprived  in  a  great 
meafure  of  frublifying  fhowers.  The  winter  comes  on 
with  falls  of  rain,  and  thunder-ftorms ;  the  cold  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt  in  December,  but  not  being  fevere  until 
January.  In  February,  vegetation  returns,  and  fpring 
may  be  faid  to  begin  with  the  firft  days  of  March.  The 
fummer  is  fully  (et  in  by  the  month  of  May,  and  continues 
to  Oblober.  At  this  time,  much  unhealthinefs  prevails 
in  particular  fituations  ;  fuch  as  the  low  grounds  of  Elis, 
or  the  Valley  of  Argos,  with  its  rice-grounds  and  poppy- 
fields.  Other  places,  fuch  as  Coron  on  the  coaft  of  Mef- 
fenia,  Caritena  in  the  interior,  and  elevated  fpots  in  La¬ 
conia,  are  in  general  exempt  from  the  vifitation  of  mala¬ 
dies.  In  Oblober,  the  rains  come  on,  and  feem  to  bring 
with  them  a  kind  of  new  fpring.  Unfortunately,  the  water 
in  many  parts  is  not  pure,  the  wells  being  frequently 
(hallow,  and  having  the  bad  qualities  of  marlh-waters. 
In  winter,  they  are  troubled,  and  overflow;  in  the  dry 
leafon,  they  are  either  exhaufted  or  fetid.  The  water  of 
the  rivers  is  fit  for  ufe  only  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
the  early  part  of  fpring  ;  the  channels  being  at  one  time 
filled  with  quantities  of  fand  and  mud,  at  another  almoft 
dry,  or  affording  little  elfe  than  ftagnant  pools.  The  (late 
of  medical  knowledge  is  very  ill  calculated  to  counterabl 
the  effebts  of  unhealthy  fituations;  the  chief  practitioners 
being  travelling  doblors,  of  Italian  origin,  who  affume 
the  plaufible  name  of  xaXoi  tar^ot,  or  “  good  phyficians.”' 
Each  is  accompanied  by  a  (ervant,  who  executes  the  feveral 
offices  of  interpreter,  page,  fteward,  and  puffer;  and 
who,  trained  up  in  the  fecrets  of  his  mailer’s  art,  after 
a  few  years  lets  up  for  himfelf  as  a  fuccell'or  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  A  good  dole  of  jalap,  of  manna,  or  of 
Glauber  falts,  and  above  all  bleeding,  (for  nothing  is 
to  be  done  without,)  are  their  great  weapons ;  fo  that  one 
might  conclude  them  to  be  of  the  lame  faculty  with  Mo- 
liere’s  phyfician.  No  lefs  impudent  than  ignorant,  they 
are  continually  bonding  of  the  cures  they  have  performed 
at  fuch  or  fuch  a  place,  taking  care  however  that  it  (hall 
always  be  one  at  confiderable  diftance.  There  is  not  a 
town  in  the  Levant,  be  it  ever  fo  inconfiderable,  that  has 
not  its  Aifculapius.  In  confidence  and  perjury  thefe  Ita¬ 
lians  do  not  yield  to  the  Greeks ;  and,  too  much  of  the 
fame  fpecies  to  have  any  complacency  towards  each  other, 
no  one  ever  mentions  a  brother  but  in  terms  of  the  moil 
fovereign  contempt.  They  are  befides  for  the  mod  part 
conjurors ;  nay,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  ta¬ 
lents,  almoft  any  thing  that  may  be  defired  of  them. 
Poiujiieville's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  4to.  1813. 

MOREADGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr¬ 
ear  of  Ellickpour :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-well  of 
Akowla. 

MOREAU',  f.  [French.]  A  fpecies  of  bag  which  the 
mule-drivers  ufe  to  carry  their  hay.  James's  Mil.  Dili. 

MOREAU'  (Rene),  an  eminent  French  phyfician,  was- 
born  at  Montreuil,  in  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  1587, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dobtor  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  was  diftinguiftied  as  a  man 
of  general  erudition,  as  well  as  by  his  profeifional  talents, 
and  was  in  great  favour  with  the  court.  He  was  appointed 
profeflor  of  medicine  and  furgery  at  the  Royal  College, 
and  filled  his  pod  with  great  reputation ;  and,  during  the 
years  1630  and  1631,  held  the  office  of  dean  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  medicine.  He  died  in  Oblober  1656,  at  the  age 
of  faxty-nine.  His  principal  writings  were,  1.  De  Milfione 

Sanguinis 
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Sanguinis  in  Plenritide,  cum  vita  Petri  Briffoti,  Paris, 
1622.  2.  Schola  Salernitana,  hoc  eft,  de  valetudine  tu- 

enda,  &c.  1625.  3.  Vita  et  Icon  Jacobi  Sylvii,  Geneva, 

1635,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  work's  of  that  author. 
4.  Epillola  exegetica  ad  Cl.  V.  Baldum  de  aifeCto  loco  in 
Plenritide,  Paris,  1641-.  5.  Epiftola  de  Laryngotomia, 

Paris,  1646,  publilhed  with  the  Exercitationes  de  Angina 
of  Thomas  Bartholin.  6.  Tabulae  Method!  Univerialis 
curandorum  Morborum,  1647.  7.  He  tranflated  from  tlie 

Spaniih,  Colinenero’s  work,  Du  Chocolate,  Difcours  cu- 
rieux,  divife  en  quatre  parties.  Efoy  Did.  Hifi.  de  la  Me¬ 
dicine. 

MOREAU'  (Jacob  Nicholas),  counfclior  of  the  court 
of  aids,  hiftoriographer  of  France,  librarian  to  the  queen, 
and  cenfor  royai,  was  born  at  St.  Florentine  in  1717.  He 
wrote  feveral  works,  the  chief  of  which  are,  1.  Memoires 
pour  fervir  a  l’Hiltoire  des  Cacouaepts,  12100.  2.  Me¬ 

moires  pour  fervir  a  l'Hiftoire  de  not  re  Terns,  2  vols.  12100. 
3.  Obfervateur  Holiandois  ;  quatre  Principes  de  Morale, 
de  Politique,  et  de  droit  Publique,  ou  Difcours  fur  PHif- 
toire  de  France,  21  vol.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 
JSonv.  Did.  Hifi. 

MOREAU'  ( - ),  a  celebrated  French  military  offi¬ 

cer,  was  born  in  the  year  1761,  at  Morlaix,  in  Lower 
Brittany.  His  father  was  a  refpe&able  and  refpe&ed  ad¬ 
vocate  in  that  town,  a  profeffion  which  it  appears  had 
been  followed  by  the  family  for  generations.  Young 
Moreau  was  alfo  intended  for  the  law,  and,  after  the  ufual 
ltudies,  was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Rennes,  to  take  his 
degrees.  In  the  year  1788,  he  was  Prevot  de  Droit,  or 
head  of  the  ftudents  in  law  at  Rennes,  a  body  of  young 
men  at  all  times  remarkable  for  their  turbulence  and  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit,  and  over  whom  he  had  a  well  known  and  marked 
influence.  In  the  petty  fquabbles,  which  at  that  period 
took- place  between  the  court  of  France  and  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  Moreau  was,  in  confequence,  appointed  their 
leader,  and  ftyled  the  General  of  the  Parliament,  whole 
eaufe  was  at  that  time  confidered  as  that  of  public  li¬ 
berty.  In  the  winter  following,  however,  Moreau  afted  at 
head  of  his  youthful  band  againft  that  very  parliament 
and  the  Hates  of  Brittany,  who  were  then  proceeding 
againft  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  the  willies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  refilling  the  convocation  of  the  General  States  of 
the  kingdom  ;  for,  even  in  his  early  career,  Moreau’s  lead¬ 
ing  principle  appears  to  have  been  a  iincere  love  for  na¬ 
tional  liberty.  On  thofc  occaiions  Moreau  evinced  an 
equal  degree  of  prudence  and  courage  ;  and  his  gentle- 
nian-like  manners  and  graceful  perfon  added  not  a  little 
to  his  popularity.  In  January  1790,  he  afted  as  prefident 
of  the  confederation  of  the  youth  of  Brittany  alfembled 
at  Pontivy  ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  national  guards, 
was  named  commandant  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  that 
province.  Moreau  had  then  for  the  firft  time  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  embracing  permanently  a  profeffion  fo  congenial 
to  his  feelings;  for  he  has  been  heard  often  to  declare, 
that  he  found  nothing  butdilguil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
which  hefollowed  merely  in  compliance  with  the  willies 
of  his  family  ;  and  even  his  father’s  offer,  to  give  him 
one  half  of  his  bufinels,  could  not  divert  him  from  liis  fa-, 
vourite  purfuit. 

His  labours  in  the  new  career  he  had  entered  were  in- 
ceftant.  His  friends  lay,  according  to  the  biographer  of 
bis  youth,  that  he  devoured ,  in  four  months,  military 
works,  treatiles,  and  memoirs,  that  had  been  compoled 
in  four  centuries  ;  and  went,  in  three  months,  through 
more  military  manoeuvres  and  evolutions  than  many 
officers  in  thirty  years.  He  continued  in  this  fituation 
till  1793,  when  his  battalion  was  thelaft  to  accept  the  fa¬ 
mous  conftitution  of  that  year,  at  a  time  when  hefitation 
was  punilhed  with  inftant  death.  The  convention,  how¬ 
ever,  were  in  want  of  good  officers  ;  and,  in  July  1793,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  by  the 
committee  of  public  fafety.  His  firft  aftion,  as  a  com¬ 
mander,  was  on  the  14th  of  September,  when,  with  adi-, 
vjfion  of  the  army  of  the  Mofelle,  he  attacked  the  Prufiiun 


army  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Branfvvicfc.  He  was 
defeated;  but  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  that  excellent 
judge  of  military  merit,  duly  praifed  the  conduct  of  the 
young  general,  in  his  report  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  of  the 
15th  of  September,  1793,  by  faying,  that  “  his  able  plan 
of  attack  was  furpafied  only  by  his  yet  abler  difpolitions 
for  retreat ;  and  that  the  corps  he  commanded  was  nei¬ 
ther  difperled  nor  diftionoured.”  Thus  this  debut,  al¬ 
though  not  ominous,  gave  an  earneft  of  his  future  glory. 
In  the. autumn  of  1793,  Moreau  became  acquainted  with 
Pichegru,  who,  having  difcovered  in  him  thole  precious 
germs  of  military  talents  which  only  required  the  fofter- 
ing  hand  of  an  experienced  friend  to  be  matured-into  ex¬ 
cellence,  obtained  for  him  the  command  of  a  divilion  in 
the  army  of  the  North,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Moreau  commanded  theleft  divilion  of  this  army  through¬ 
out  the  fummer  of  1794,  and  directed  the  operations  which 
led  fuceeffively  to  the  capture  of  Menin,  Ypres,  Offend* 
Bruges,  Cadfant,  and  Sluys.  During  this  time,  the  fury1 
of  Jacobinifm  and  the  ravage  of  the  guillotine  were  at! 
their  height ;  even  the  warriors,  who  expofed  their  lives 
daily  in  the  eaufe  of  their  country,  being  defined  to  ex¬ 
perience  fufferings  of  the  molt  poignant  nature.  It  was 
early  in  the  month  of  July,  that  general  Moreau  firft  fet 
down  before  Sluys,  at  which  period  he  was  aflailed  by  an 
affliction  of  a  domeftic  nature,  dreadful  as  unexpected. 
Fie  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  his  horfe  to  hazard  his 
life  in  the  fervice  and  for  the  glory  of  his  countrymen*- 
when  intelligence  was  brought  to  him,  that  his  venerable 
and  relbeCted  father  had  fullered  by  the  fummary  courfe 
of  republican  juftice.  His  parent  had  undertaken  to  ma¬ 
nage  the  property  of  feveral  emigrants  ,;  and  this  furnilhed 
his  enemies  with  an  excufe  to  deftroy  him.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  of  being  an  ariftocrat,  or  a  friend  of  the  ariftocrats* 
and  under  this  charge  was  led  to  the  fcaffold.  Moreau 
felt  the  barbarous  decree,  but,  yielding  to  the  exigency 
of  the  time,  he  ftifled  the  bell  and  warmeft  feelings  of  his. 
nature,  mounted  his  charger,  and  executed  the  duties  of 
his  fituation.  So  much  however  was  he  exafperated 
againft  the  monfters  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  fighting,  that 
he  tendered  his  refignatjon  to  Pichegru.  “  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  ?”  inquired  the  latter.  “  To  quit  the  army 
and  France,”  was  the  reply.  “To  quit  the  army  and 
France!”  repeated  Pichegru :  “  do  you  not  then  fee  the 
manner  in  which  the  emigres  are  treated  by  the  foreign 
powers  ?  I  do  not  accept  of  your  refignation.  I  beg  of 
you,  as  a  friend,  to  reflect  on  tlie  Hep  you  intend  to  take : 
come  to  me  again  to  to-morrow.  It  is  not  thus  that  you 
ftiould  pretend  to  avenge  the  death  of  your  father;  you 
mull  think  of  acquiring  a  glory  and  an  importance  which 
may  one  day  put  you  in  a  fituation  to  avenge  it.  I  fliall 
foon  furnilh  you  with  an  opportunity  of  dillinguifhing 
yourfelf.”  Pichegru  was  faithful  to  his  promile,  and  loll 
no  opportunity  of  calling  forth  the  fervices  of  Moreau; 
who  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign,  at  the  liege  of  Nimeguen,  and  in  other  opera¬ 
tions  againft  the  forces  charged  with  the  defence  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  elforts  of  the  French  were,  as  we  well  know, 
effectually  feconded  by  .  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the 
winter;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  January  1795,  the  whole 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  over-run,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Zealand  ;  where  the  prefence  of  lome  British  fhips 
of  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  approach  from  the  floating, 
maffes  of  ice,  enabled  the  local  government  to  withhold 
their  furrender  for  fome  weeks.  During  this  interval  of. 
fulpence,  Moreau  was  fent  by  his  commander  from  the 
Hague  to  Middleburg,  to  quicken  the  decifion  of  the- 
Zealand  government ;,  a  million  of  little  importance  com¬ 
pared  to  the  events  of  his  fubfequent  career,  but  which 
Ihows  that  he  had  already  excited  a  Itrong  impreffion  of- 
his  ability  fqr  diplomatic  as  well  as  for  military  fervices. 

The  exploits  of  Moreau  in  the  fubfequent  campaigns- 
have  been  already  detailed  under -the  article  France, 
vol.  vii.  p.  807-850.  but  we  cannot  avoid  obl'erving,  that, 
thrice  he  had  the  honour  of  laving  the  French  armies 
3  from 
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from  impendingdeftruftion,  and  on  two  of  thofe  occaAons 
he  afted  as  a  Ample  volunteer,  or  in  fubordinate  fituations 
in  the  army,  having  been  fuperfeded  by  the  accomplices 
of  his  father’s  murderer,  who  dreaded  the  juft  vengeance 
of  a  man  whole  exploits  and  moral  conduct  had  made  him 
fo  popular  with  the  troops  and  the  people.  It  was  on  this 
occalion  that  a  French  colonel,  lately  prifoner  of  war  in 
this  country,  and  then  attached  to  Moreau’s  army,  allied 
him,  when  the  order  of  the  direftory  fuperfeding  him  had 
been  received,  “  General,  will  you  obey  fo  infulting  a 
mandate!”  “Yes,”  anfwered  Moreau  ;  “as  a  general, 
an  officer,  or  a  foldier,  Moreau  is  always  ready  to  ferve 
France.”  The  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  Dec.  3,  1800, 
gave  at  once  a  flnifli  to  the  refiftance  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  laft  wreath  to  the  laurels  of  Moreau. 

When  the  peace  of  Luneville  and  the  fubfequent  treaty 
with  England,  enabled  the  French  commanders  to  fettle 
at  home,  Moreau  purchafed  from  Barras  the  eftate  of 
Grolbois  near  Paris,  and  married  mademoifelle  Hulot,  a 
lady  from  the  Ifle  of  France.  It  was  fuitable  both  to  the 
fplendour  of  Moreau’s  fervices  and  to  the  artful  policy  of 
Bonaparte,  tofurround  him  with  more  eclat  than  belonged 
to  the  fituation  of  a  private  citizen  ;  but  this  affectation 
of  attention  did  not  impofe  on  Moreau,  nor  prevent  him 
from  regretting  the  accumulation  of  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  reftlefs  ufurper.  He  made  no  fcruple  of 
expreffing  his  fentiments  to  his  friends,  and  he  went  at 
laft  fo  far  as  to  liften  to  the  projects  contrived  to  overlet 
Bonaparte.  See  the  article  France,  p.  859.  Bonaparte 
dilplayed  on  this  occafion  his  ufual  liypocrify;  profeffing 
loudly  his  reluCtance  to  believe  that  Moreau  was  guilty, 
and  obliging  his  wife  to  write  the  kindeft  letters  to  ma- 
dame  Moreau,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  planning  the 
downfall  of  her  hufband.  With  a  people  fo  changeable 
as  the  French,  the  exile  of  Moreau  was  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  ufurper’s  objeft,  that  of  making  this  favourite 
general  be  forgotten  by  the  army  and  the  nation. 

Moreau  remained  in  America  eight  years.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  returned.  The  conl'equences  we  have  already 
detailed  under  the  article  Loudon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  34.4.,  5. 
Mr.  Paul  Svinine,  a  Ruffian,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
government  to  accompany  Moreau  from  America,  has 
publilhed  “  Some  Details,”  which  fhow  how  enthuflafti- 
cally  he  was  received.  We  fhall  make  a  few  extrafts. 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  we  landed  at  Gottenburg.  The 
firft  vifit  of  the  general  was  to  the  governor.  He  was 
afterwards  difpofed  to  view  the  town,  but  the  eagernefs 
of  the  multitude,  and  their  demonftrations  of  joy,  foon 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  walk.  During  the  few'  days 
that  general  Moreau  remained  at  Gottenburg,  he  bufied 
himfelf  among  his  country-equipage,  that  is  to  fay,  he 
caufed  to  be  laid  afide  the  greaterpart  of  his  effeCls,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Ruffia,  and  referved  only  fome  maps, 
of  which  he  poflefl'ed  a  valuable  collection,  together  with 
a  few  changes  of  linen.  Few’  men  were  more  limited 
than  he  was  in  perl'onal  wants  :  he  could  do  with¬ 
out  every  thing  that  was  not  ftriftly  necefiary;  and  a 
fervant  was,  to  him,  almoft  a  fuperfluity.  When  I  tef- 
tifled  to  him  my  great  aftonifliment  at  feeing  him  lo  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  which  conftitutes  the  indifpenfable 
neceffaries  of  exiftence,  he  anfwered,  *  Such  ffiould  be 
the  life  of  a  military  man ;  he  mull  know  how  to  bear 
the  want  of  every  thing;  never  be  difcou raged  by  pri¬ 
vations ;  it  is  thus  that  we  made  war.  The  general  in 
chief  had  fcarcely  a  Angle  carriage.  Our  baggage  never 
encumbered  our  march;  and,  on  our  retreat,  we  were 
never  hampered  with  thofe  numerous  equipages  which 
occafion  the  lofs  of  more  men  to  an  army  than  a  retreat 
does.’ 

“  What  I  have  faid  of  the  manner  in  which  Moreau 
was  received  in  Sweden,  fcarcely  affords  an  idea  of  the 
reception  given  him  in  Pruffia :  every  one  expreff'ed,  in' 
his  own  way,  the  joy  which  his  prefence  caufed.  The 
innkeepers  refufed  his  money  ;  the  poft-mafters  furnilhed 
him  their  beft  horfes ;  fcarcely  did  his  carriage  flop  an 
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inftant  ere  it  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  eager  to 
lee  him  and  applaud  him.  We  entered  Berlin  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  As  foon  as  the  report  was 
fpread  of  general  Moreau’s  arrival  in  that  capital,  the 
ftreets  which  terminated  at  his  hotel,  and  the  rampart 
which  fronted  it,  were  Ailed  by  a  great  multitude,  who 
teftiAed  their  joy  by  huzzas  a  thoufand  times  repeated. 
We  quitted  Berlin  next  day  at  noon,  accompanied  by  a 
ftill  more  conftderable  multitude  than  that  which  had 
welcomed  us  the  evening  before.  » 

“  On  our  wav,  we  found,  in  each  town  and  village, 
deferters  from  the  French  army,  moftly  Germans  and 
Italians,  who  all  begged  to  ferve  among  the  allied  troops. 
Among  them  we  found  a  Angle  veteran  who  had  ferved 
under  Moreau ;  the  reft  were  all  very  young.  This 
brave  man  recognized,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  former 
general  ;  and  allured  him  that  his  memory  was  deeply 
engraven  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  loldiers,'  and  alia 
that  Napoleon  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  had  for¬ 
bidden,  under  pain  of  death,  that  any  one  ffiould  utter 
the  name  of  Moreau  in  the  army  ;  and  had  declared  that 
nothing  .was  more  falfe  than  the  rumour  of  his  arrival 
on  the  continent.  The  veteran  added,  that  there  now 
remained  very  few  foldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  former 
campaigns  on  the  Rhine;  that  the  greater  part  had  pe- 
riffled  in  Ruffia,  and  that  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  who 
had  efcaped  that  difaftrous  campaign,  was  daily  dimi- 
nilhing,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  which  exifted  of 
placing  the  veterans  in  front,  in  order  to  animate  and 
fuftain  the  boys  of  whom  the  greater  part  of  Bonaparte’s 
army  was  compofed.” 

The  farther  journey  of  Moreau,  and  his  interview  with 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  next  defcribed,  but  in  a 
tone,  it  muff:  be  confefl'ed,  of  conliderable  exaggeration. 
M.  Svinine,  however,  performs  an  ufeful  fervice  in  cor- 
refting  the  common  notion  that  the  proclamation  dated 
17th  Auguft  18x3,  and  faid  to  be  Agned  by  Moreau  in 
the  capacity  of  Major-general  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  p.en  of  that  commander.  At  the  date 
in  queftion,  Moreau  was  at  Prague,  and  had  moreover 
ftipulated  with  the  emperor  Alexander  that  he  Ihould 
merely  attend  his  perl'on,  without  bearing  any  oftenAble 
title.  Another  error  of  more  importance  is  the  notion 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  181-3,  and  particularly 
of  the  attack  on  Drefden,  was  formed  by  Moreau,  who 
had  in  fa  ft  arrived  at  head-quarters  only  on  the  16th, 
the  evening  before  the  rupture  of  the  armiftice. 

Moreau  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  expoling  him¬ 
felf  to  perfonal  danger  ";  and  the  lapfe  of  years  l'eems  to 
have  made  very  little  alteration  in  this  part  of  his  chu- 
rafter:  “  The  attack  on  Drefden  (fays  M.  Svinine)  com¬ 
menced  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  26th  Auguft, 
and  towards  evening  became  very  ferious  ;  the  town  was 
feen  to  be  on  Are  in.  twelve  places.  At  eight  o’clock, 
the  general  made  a  Agn  tp  me  to  follow  him,  and  we 
defeended  into  the  valley,  where  the  Auftrian  cavalry 
was  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  He  went  along  the  front 
of  the  columns  with  the  greateft  rapidity,  in  the  midft 
of  bullets  and  bombs  which  fell  on  all  fides,  and  Hopped 
only  to  fpeak  to  general  Chateler,  who  received  him  with 
every  demonftration  of  the  molt  lively  intereft  and  re- 
fpeft.  The  general  then  moved  further  in  advance,  to 
reconnoitre  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  We  ever  ex¬ 
perience,  when  near  a  hero,  a  feeling  of  affurance ;  this 
l'entiment,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  hindered  me  from 
reflefting  on  the  perils  that  furrounded  me;  but,  feeing 
with  what  temerity  Moreau  expofed  himlelf,  and  feeling 
of  what  high  value  his  life  was  to  us,  I  warmly  expreff'ed 
to  him  my  fears,  conjuring  him  to  think  on  the  deep  for- 
rpw  which  would  be  fpread  among  the  allies  by  the  lofs 
of  a  man  on  whom  fo  many  of  their  hopes  relied,  tie 
lillened  to  me,  and  refolved  to  return  and  be  near  the 
emperor.  We  were  lighted  on  our  way  by  the  flames 
of  Drefden  then  burning,  and  by  the  exploAon  of  the 
bombs  which  fell  at  fome  diftance  from  us.  We  found 
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the  emperor  Alexander  uneafy  refpefting  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Moreau.  The  latter  gave  his  imperial  Majefty 
an  account  of  the  pofitions  of  the  enemy  at  all  points.” 
And  while  thus  employed  he  met  his  death  in  a  manner 
that  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  He  expired 
on  the  ad  of  Sept.  1813.  and  difplayed  a  fortitude  and 
refignation  correlponding  with  the  whole  tenour  of  nis 
life.  When  his  furgeon  informed  him  of  the  hopeleifnefs 
of  his  fituation,  he  diftated  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  in  which  he  fervently  exprelfed  his  grateful 
fenfe  of  the  kindnefs  he  had  received  from  that  monarch. 
But  even  at  this  awful  moment  the  promotion  of  the 
caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked,  was  uppermoH  in  his 
mind  ;  and,  after  communicating  the  hopes  he  entertained 
of  its  fuccefs,  and  fome  remarks  on  its  further  profecu- 
tion,  he  expired  without  a  groan. 

The  character  of  Moreau,  as  a  general,  Hands  very 
high  indeed;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  adequate 
expreffions  for  the  admiration  excited  in  France,  and 
throughout  Europe,  by  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  ex¬ 
tricated  himfelf  from  a  fituation  apparently  of  very  im¬ 
minent  danger.  We  fpeak  of  the  retreat  through  the 
Valley  of  Hell  in  1796.  To  us,  however,  it  has  always 
feemed  that  the  merit  of  this  retreat  was  confiderably 
over-rated.  There  was  a  novelty  in  it,  becaufe  French¬ 
men  in  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  difiinguilhed 
only  for  offenfive  operations,  and  had  been  accounted 
511  qualified  for  the  patient  and  Heady  conduft  which 
is  indifpenfable  in  a  long  retreat.  French  foldiers,  how¬ 
ever,  when  well  difciplined,  are,  from  their  readinefs  to 
acquiefce  in  privations,  and  to  believe  whatever  their 
officers  choofe  to  tell  them,  fcarcely  lefs  fitted  for  one 
kind  of  fervice  than  the  other.  Moreau  had  the  great 
merit  of  viewing  his  fituation  without  difmay,  and  of 
lofing  nothing  by  precipitation.  All  his  retrograde  move¬ 
ments  were  calculated  to  fupport  each  other ;  and  at  a 
particular  time,  (2d  of  October,)  when  the  Aufirians 
ventured  to  come  too  near  him,  he  relumed  the  offenfive 
with  fignal  fuccefs.  Here,  however,  it  feerns  fit  that 
the  eulogium  Ihould  end,  becaufe  his  army  was  always 
fuperior  in  number  to  his  purfuers,  and  retreated,  not 
from  any  check  of  diminution  experienced  by  itfelf,  but 
in  confequence  of  the  overthrow  of  a  feparate  force. 
Although,  therefore,  we  do  not  carry  our  admiration  of 
that  famous  retreat  fo  far  as  many  perfons  do,  our 
qualified  encomium  of  this  particular  operation  is  not 
to  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  difient  from  the  general 
opinion  of  the  high  military  talents  of  Moreau.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  but  a  courfe  of  years  and  experience  was 
wanting  to  approximate  him  to  our  own  Marlborough, 
or  to  the  firfi  name  in  the  annals  of  French  taftics, 
Turenne.  The  aftive  part  of  Moreau’s  career  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  an  age  at  which  thole, 
who  are  aware  of  the  complicated  labours  of  a  general, 
will  be  difpoled  to  confider  the  mind  as  only  beginning 
to  arrive  at  a  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  a  fituation 
whiclp  of  all  others,  feerns  to  demand  the  mofi  iritenfe 
application  of  intellect.  Some  Details  of  Gen.  Moreau. 
Philippart's  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Moreau.  Monthly  Rev. 
Oft.  1814. 

MO'RECAMBE  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  Irifli  Sea,  on  the 
coaH  of  Lancalhire,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Leven 
and  Dudden.  Lat.  54.  4.  N.  Ion.  2.  52.  W. 

MO'RECOT,  a  village  in  Hamplhire,  fouth-wefi  of 
Romfey. 

MO'RECOT,  a  village  in  Oxfordlhire,  between  Bicef- 
ter  and  Whatley. 

MO'RECOT,  a  village  in  Rutlandfnire,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Lufl’enhams.  An  alms-houle  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  for  fix  poor  men  and 
women  unmarried,  who  were  each  to  have  61.  a-year. 

MORE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  and  Cher,  on  the  Loire :  ten  miles  north  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  twenty  north  of  Blois.  \ 
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MORE'E,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the  bay 
in  lat.  21.  50.  N.  Ion.  91.  3.  E. 

MOREE'N,  f.  A  kind  of  HuH’  ufed  for  curtains  and 
bed-hangings. 

MORE'IRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira:  thirty-two  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Lamego. 

MOREL',  [mori/le,  Fr.  from  Gr.  black.]  A 

kind  of  mufhroom  ;  the  Phallus  efeuientus. 

Spungy  morels  in  Hrong  ragouHs  are  found, 

And  in  the  foup  the  flimy  fnail  is  drown’d.  Gafs  Trivia. 

A  kind  of  cherry. — Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the 
confervatory  before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter 
eaten  raw.  Mortimer. 

MOREL'  (William),  a  native  of  Normandy,  profefTor 
royal  of  Greek,  fucceeded  Turnebusin  1  555  as  diredtor 
of  the  royal  prefs,  and  gave  good  editions  of  feveral 
Greek  authors.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Commentary  on  Cicero 
de  Finibus,  i545,'4to.  2.  A  Table  of  the  Sefts  of  Phi- 

lofophers.  3.  A  Diftionary  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 
He  died  in  1 564 ;  and  is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors 
with  applaufe.  Moreri. 

There  have  been  feveral  eminent  French  printers  of 
this  name. 

Frederic  Morel  the  Elder,  a  native  of  Champagne, 
was  king’s  printer  at  Paris,  and  his  interpreter  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
(killed.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
printer  Vafcofan,  and  was  his  heir.  He  compofed  feveral 
works ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1583,  at  the  age  of  about 
fixty. 

Frederic  Morel  the  Younger,  the  moH  celebrated 
of  the  name,  was  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  fucceeded 
his  father  in  1581  as  king’s  printer  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French.  He  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  and 
publifhed  from  the  manuferipts  in  the  king’s  library, 
a  great  number  of  authors,  among  which  were  feveral 
treatifes  of  St.  Bafil,  Theodoret,  Synelius,  St.  Cyril, 
Galen,  Philo-Judaeus,  and  the  works  of  Libanius,  with 
annotations  of  his  own.  Fie  was  fo  devoted  to  itudy, 
that,  being  informed  that  his  wife  was  expiring,  he 
would  not  quit  his  pen  till  he  had  finifiied  a  fentence ; 
and  when,  before  it  was  concluded,  he  was  told  that 
Hie  was  dead,  he  coolly  replied,  “  I  am  very  forry  for  it 
— ihe  was  a  good  woman.”  He  died  in  1638,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-eight.  One  of  his  fons,  Nicholas,  was  the 
king’s  interpreter  for  the  learned  languages,  and  wrote 
feveral  poems. 

Claude  Morel,  brother  to  the  preceding,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  king’s  printer  in  1602.  He  gave  valuable  editions 
of  feveral  Greek  fathers  and  other  authors,  to  which  he 
added  prefaces  of  his  own  compofition.  He  died  in  1626, 
wdiilH  he  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of  St.  Athanafius 
and  Libanius,  which  were  completed  by  his  fon  Claude , 
his  fucceffor  in  office. 

Charles,  another  fon  of  Frederic,  exercifed  the  fame 
office  with  credit,  which  he  refigned  in  1630  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Giles.  The  latter  printed  an  edition  of  AriHotle, 
Gr.  Lat.  in  4  vols.  folio;  and  the  great  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  in  17  vols.  folio,  1643.  Moreri. 

MOREL'  (Andrew),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  a 
native  of  Berne,  and  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  came 
at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  diHinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  erudition,  efpecially  in  the  aflemblies  of  learned 
men  held  at  the'houfe  of  the  duke  d’Aumont,  who  were 
engaged  upon  a  plan  of  elucidating  the  Roman  hifiory 
by  medals.  Morel  had  from  his  youth  been  addifted 
to  the  Hudy  of  medals,  of  which  he  had  collected  and 
drawn  a  great  number.  His  learned  friends  exhorted 
him  to  form  a  defeription  of  all  the  medals  colleftively 
which  had  been  already  made  public,  or  were  contained 
in  his  own  cabinet.  He  complied  with  their  folicita- 
tions,  and  in  1683  gave  a  profpeftus  of  his  intended 
labour,  in  a  publication  intitled  “  Specimen  univerfie 
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rel  numm arise  antique  quod  literatorum  reipublicre  pro- 
ponit  Andreas  Morellius,  Helvetus.”  Soon  after  this 
Spccimeti  had  appeared,  M.  Rainfant,  who  was  employed 
in  arranging  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiques,  obtained  the 
affiftance  of  Morel  in  deligning  all  the  ancient  medals 
which  it  contained.  The  king,  Louis  XIV.  who  wit- 
neffed  his  application  to  this  talk,  and  was  informed  by 
him  of  his  intended  work,  ordered  him  to  infert  in  it 
all  the  medals  of  the  royal  cabinet.  This  he  performed  j 
and,  finding  that  they  were  in  no  hafte  to  reward  him 
for  his  pains,  he  applied  to  the  minifter  Louvois,  who 
gave  him  an  unfatisfa&ory  anfwer.  Of  this  treatment 
he  complained  with  a  liberty  that  caufed  him  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Baftile  in  July,  168S.  He  was  well  enter¬ 
tained  there,  and  buffered  to  receive  the  viiits  of  his 
friends,  and  continue  his  medallic  refearches.  On  the 
death  of  Rainfant  in  June  1689,  M.  de  Villacerf  went 
to  Morel  in  the  Baftile,  and  offered  him  the  vacant 
place  on  condition  of  his  conforming  to  the  catholic 
religion.  As  he  rejected  the  propofal,  his  imprifonment 
(according  to  the  tyrannical  maxims  of  converfion  then 
prevalent  at  the  French  court)  was  rendered  more  rigo¬ 
rous.  Villacerf,  however,  by  repeated  folicitations,  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty  in  the  Auguft  following  ;  but  for  fome 
new  offence  he  was  again  fent  to  the  Baftile  in  April 
1690,  and  was  not  liberated  till  November  1691,  at  the 
intercefiion  of  the  grand  council  of  Berne.  Although 
the  king  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  made  him 
feveral  prefents,  he  wifely  quitted  this  land  of  flavery 
in  1692,  and  returned  to  Berne.  He  was  afterwards  in¬ 
vited  by  the  count  of  Schwartzemberg,  who  had  a  fine 
cabinet  of  medals  at  his  feat  of  Arnftadt.  With  him  he 
refided  till  he  w’as  introduced  by  Spanheim  to  M.  Danc- 
kelman,  prime  minifter  of  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg, 
who  obtained  for  him  a  promife  of  the  eleClor’s  patronage 
in  publifhing  his  great  work.  In  1695  he  reprinted  at 
Leiplic  his  Specimen,  reviled  and  augmented.  The 
dil'grace  of  Danckelman,  and  a  paralytic  attack  which 
he  himfeif  underwent,  retarded  the  printing  of  his  work, 
which  was  not  completed  when  he  died  at  Arnftadt  in 
1703.  It  was  not  till  1734  that  it  was  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  Sigebert  Havercamp  at  Amfterdam,  in  2  vols.  folio, 
under  the  title  of  “  Thefaurus  Moreliianus,  five  Familia- 
rum  Romanarum  Numil'mata  omnia.”  Though  not  fo 
complete  as  the  author  intended  to  have  made  it,  it 
contains  the  fulleft  account  yet  publillied  of  the  Roman 
families,  and  is  much  efteemed  by  the  learned.  The 
engraved  medals,  executed  with  great  beauty  by  Morel 
himfeif,  are  3539  in  number.  Morel  was  a  modeft  man, 
and  did  not  place  too  high  a  value  on  the  fcience  in 
which  he  was  fo  great  a  proficient.  Medals,  he  laid, 
were  monuments  of  the  vanity  of  the  ancients,  which, 
though  ufeful  for  the  elucidation  of  hiftory,  did  not  con¬ 
tain  hiltory.  He  left  one  fon,  who  was  a  minifter  in  the 
church  of  Berne.  Moreri. 

MOREL'  (Robert),  a  French  monk  and  author  of 
much-elteemed  devotional  and  afcetic  treatifes,  was  de¬ 
fended  from  an  honourable  family,  and  born  at  Chaife- 
Dieu  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  1653.  His  inclination 
leading  him  to  embrace  the  religious  life,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  took  the  monaftic  habit  among  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Faron  at  Meaux.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gerriiain-des-Pres,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfeif  by  his  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  and  in  1680  was 
made  librarian  of  that  houfe.  His  merits  railed  him 
to  different  honourable  polls  in  his  order;  but  in  1699, 
he  obtained  permillion  to  decline  all  engagements  of 
bufinefs,  and  to  retire  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he  fpent  the 
reft  of  his  life,  employed  on  the  compofition  of  various 
pious  and  p  radii  cal  treatifes.  He  died  in  1731,  in  the 
feventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  high  character  for 
piety,  integrity,  charity,  fimplicity,  modefty,  and  fanClity 
of  manners.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  are  written 
in  a  highly-devotional  ftrain,  and  abound  in  Icripture- 
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language,  and  expreffions  borrowed  from  the  afcetic 
writings  of  the  fathers.  Hence  they  became  exceedingly 
popular,  and  excited  againll  the  author  a  number  of  en¬ 
vious  enemies,  who  infinuated  that  he  was  a  Janfenift ; 
and  he  is  defcribed  as  fuch,  in  the  Bidlionary  of  the 
Books  of  Janfenills.  Thefe  works  are,  1.  Effufions  of 
the  Heart,  on  each  Verfe  of  the  Pfalms,  and  the  Hymns 
of  the  Church,  1716,  in  4  vols.  121110.  2.  Spiritual  Con- 

verfations,  in  the  Form  of  Prayers,  on  the  Gofpels  for 
Sundays,  and  throughout  the  whole  Year,  1720,  4  vols. 
tamo.  3.  Spiritual  Converfations,  in  the  Form  of  Pray¬ 
ers,  intended  as  a  Preparation  for  Death,  1721,  nmo. 
4.  Chriftian  Meditations  on  the  Gofpels  for  the  whole 
Year,  7726,  2  vols.  nmo,  5.  Of  Chriftian  Hope  and 
Confidence  in  the  Mercy  of  God,  1728,  nrao.  6.  Eft’u- 
fions  of  the  Heart  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  1730,  121110. 
and  other  pieces,  which  are  enumerated  by  Moreri.  Gen. 
Hiog\ 

MO'RELAND,  f.  [from  mop,  Sax.  a  mountain.]  A 
mountainous  or  hilly  country  :  a  tradl  of  Staftbrdftiire 
is  called  the  Morelands,  from  being  hilly. 

MO'RELAND,  the  name  of  two  townftiips  of  Penn- 
fylvania  ;  one  in  Philadelphia  county,  the  other  in  that 
of  Montgomery. 

MOR'ELET  (Abbe),  a  man  of  letters,  contemporary 
and  companion  with  all  the  firft  men  of  genius  and  ta¬ 
lents  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  in  England,  and  a  gueft  at  the  earl  of 
Shelbourne’s  (marquis  of  Lanldown),  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war;  and  intimate  with  Garrick,  whom  he  had  known 
in  France.  He  had  much  tafte  and  paftion  for  all  the 
fine  arts,  but  chiefly  for  mufic,  which  he  had  ftudied, 
and  upon  which  he  feemed  much  to  have  meditated. 
In  1759,  he  publifhed  a  fmall  pamphlet  “  On  Mufical 
Exprefiion  and  Imitation,”  which  is  full  of  ingenious 
ideas,  and  well  written.  We  ftiall  only  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirable  fimile :  “  A  beautiful  and  pathetic 
air  is  the  collection  of  a  multitude  of  accents  efcaped 
from  fouls  of  fenlibility,  as  the  features  of  Venus  have 
each  exifted  feparately,  but  never  together.  The  fculptor 
and  the  mufician  unite  thefe  difperfed  features,  and  give 
us  pleafures  wdiich  truth  and  nature  never  gave.” 

MORELL'  (N.),  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits,  born 
at  Antwerp  about  1664,  and  a  difciple  of  Verendaal. 
When  he  had  obtained  by  his  abilities  a  confiderable 
reputation,  he  went  to  refide  at  Bruffels,  where  the  court 
refided,  and  there  loon  became  known  to,  and  employed 
by,  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  The  compofitions  of  his 
pictures  are  in  very  good  ftyie,  and  are  executed  with 
freedom,  and  a  rich  tone  of  colouring,  fuitable  to  the 
fubjeCts  he  ufually  reprefented.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  extremely  relpeCled  and  efteemed. 

MORELL'  (Thomas,  D.  D.  F. R.  &  A.  SS.),  a  learned 
Englilh  divine  and  lexicographer,  was  born  in  1701,  and 
died  Feb.  19,  1784.  He  publilhed  valuable  editions  of 
Ainfw'orth’s  Latin  Dictionary,  and  Hedericus’s  Greek 
Lexicon  ;  and  was  the  author  of  Annotations  on  Locke’s 
Effay  :  he  alfo  aflifted  Hogarth  in  writing  his  Analyfis 
of  Beauty,  and  leleCted  the  paflages  of  Scripture  for 
Handel’s  Oratorios.  Fie  was  one  of  the  earlieft  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Anccd.  of  Bowj/er. 

MOREL'LA,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  with  a  caltle  : 
twenty-fix  miles  weft-fiouth-well  of  Tortola,  and  fifty 
north-north-eaft  of  Segorbe. 

MOREL'LA,  f.  in  botany;  [named  by  Loureiro  from 
the  circumltance  of  its  fruit  refembling  a  little  mulberry.] 
A  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monandria,  natural 
order  holeracece,  Linn,  (atriplices,  Juff'.)  Generic  cha¬ 
racters — I.  Male.  Calyx:  the  fmall  flelhy  triangular  fcale 
of  a  ftenderllraight  imbricated  catkin;  perianthium  none. 
Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filament  none;  anther  one, 
nearly  ovate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fcale  of  the  catkin.  II. 
Female  flowers  towards  the  top  of  the  fame  catkin.  Ca- 
ljx :  like  the  male.  Piftillum  :  germen  luperior,  round- 
iih  5  ftyie  none  3  ftigmas  two,  awl-lhaped,  lpreading. 

Pericarpium ; 
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Pericarpium  :  drupe  roundifh,  clothed  on  the  outfide 
with  a  vehicular  pulp.  Seed  :  nut  rather  ovate,  rugged, 
of  two  cells  ;  kernels  ovate  and  flattilh. — Ejfential  C/ia- 
radter.  Male  ;  calyx  the  fcale  of  a  catkin  ;  corolla  none  ; 
anther  fefljle.  Female  ;  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male ; 
lligmas  two,  feilile  ;  drupe  with  a  rugged  nut  of  two 
cells. 

Morelia  rubra,  the  only  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  fields 
and  thickets  in  Cochinchina,  and  cultivated  in  China, 
where  it  becomes  much  larger.  We  know  nothing  of 
this  plant,  but  from  Loureiro,  who  fays  (Cochinch.  548.) 
that  it  is  a  tree  about  eight  feet  in  height,  with  a  tor¬ 
tuous  brown  Hem,  and  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  on 
ftalks,  oblong,  a  little  pointed,  moftly  entire,  occafion- 
ally  interruptedly  ferrated,  ffnooth,  fcattered.  Flowers 
in  lateral  Ihort  catkins.  Drupe  red,  acid,  about  eight 
lines  in  diameter,  pulpy  on  the  outfide  after  the  manner 
of  a  mulberry,  with  a  furrowed  nut  like  a  peach.  Its 
flavour  and  colour  are  like  the  acid  red  cherry,  being 
grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  wholefome.  This  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  Chinefe  in  its  crude  ftate ;  but  the  Europeans 
make  it  into  tarts  and  cakes.  In  Cochinchina,  when 
half-ripe,  it  compofes  a  fauce  for  filh  ;  and,  when  ripe, 
a  wine  is  extra&ed  from  it,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
defpifed. 

MO'REM,  a  town  of  Spain,  lately  ceded  from  Portugal : 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Olivenqa. 

MOREM  AL'LA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
caft  of  Moorlhedabad. 

MORE'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftriCt  or  divifion 
of  Myfia,  in  the  Hither  Afia.  A  part  of  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Cleon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rob¬ 
bers,  but  afterwards  prieft  of  Jupiter  Abrettenus,  and 
enriched  with  pofleftions,  firft  by  Antony,  and  then  by 
C  as  far. 

MORE'NA  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Chili.  Here 
is  a  convenient  harbour,  in  which  Ihips  might  be  careen¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  very  narrow.  In  a  north-weft  wind  the  bay 
is  not  fafe.  Lat.  23.45.  S. 

MOREN'D,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  is  a  hamlet  in  Man- 
gotsfield  parifh ;  here  is  a  fmall  camp,  at  a  place  called 
Bury,  with  a  deep  fofs  and  high  agger  thrown  up,  as 
fuppofed,  by  the  Romans  under  Oftorius. 

MO'RENESS,  /!  [from  more.']  Greatnefs.  Obsolete. 

■ — Morenefs  of  Clirift’ s  vicars  is  not  meafured  by  worldly 
morenefs.  Wicliffe. 

MOREN'GC,  a  town  of  Italy  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Bergamo. 

MOREO'VER,  ado.  Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned; 
befides  ;  likewife ;  alio  ;  over  and  above. — Moreover  he 
hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shaliefpcare. 

He  did  hold  me  dear 

Above  this  world  ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 

That  he  would  wed  me?,  orelfediemy  lover.  ShaJteJjteare. 

MORE'RI  (Louis),  known  as  the  firft  author  of  the 
Hiftorical  Dictionary  which  goes  under  his  name,  was 
born  in  1643,  at  Bargemont,-  a  little  town  of  Provence. 
He  was  brought  up  to  literature,  and  ftudied  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  at  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Aix,  and  theo¬ 
logy  at  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  publiflied  a 
collection  of  French  poetry  ;  and  he  afterwards  employed 
himfelf  in  tranflation  and  compilation.  He  took  holy 
orders,  preached  on  controverfial  topics  at  Lyons  during 
five  years,  and  was  created  a  doCtor  of  theology.  He 
then  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  hiftorical  dictionary,  for 
which  his  principal  qualifications  were  a  knowledge  of 
modern  books,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  and 
Spanifh  languages.  His  Diflionaire  Hi/tbrique  firft  ap¬ 
peared,  at  Lyons  in  1674,  in  one  volume,  folio.  It  was 
dedicated  to  M.  de  Longjumeau,  bilhop  of  Apt,  with 
whom  he  pa  fled  a  year  in  quality  of  chaplain.  He  ac¬ 
companied  that  prelate  to  Paris  in  1675;  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pital  became  known  to  the  aflembly  of  clergy,  and  to  the 
principal  men  of  letters.  The  revilion  and  augmentation 
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of  his  dictionary  was  the  great  objeCt  of  his  ftudies,  to 
which  he  applied  with  an  afliduity  that  radically  injured 
his  conftitution  ;  and  he  died  in  1680,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-feven.  He  had  prepared  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
dictionary,  which  appeared  in  16S1,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Although  this  was  but  a  flender  fund  for  a  work  which 
propofed  to  give  a  general  account  of  every  thing  necef- 
lary  for  the  illuftration  of  hiftory,  as  chronology,  geo¬ 
graphy,  genealogy,  biography,  mythology,  &c.  its  favour¬ 
able  reception  by  the  public  caufed  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  ftandard  work,  and  to  be  continued  under  the  fame 
name  and  form,  through  numerous  fucceflive  editions, 
each  of  which  added  to  the  former  mafs  of  matter.  One 
of  the  moll  important  improvements  it  received  was  from 
the  celebrated  John  le  Clerc,  who  publiflied  an  edition 
of  it  at  Amfterdam  in  1691,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  Such 
was  its  credit,  that  the  foundation  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary 
was  profelfedly  the  correction  of  that  of  Moreri.  New 
editions  and  fupplements  were  publiflied  from  time  to 
time;  till  at  length,  in  1759,  the  twentieth  edition  ap¬ 
peared  at  Paris,  in  ten  thick  volumes,  folio.  It  is  to  this 
edition  that  the  prelent  work  is  indebted  for  much  in¬ 
formation  in  various  biographical  articles.  Under  the 
article  Moreri,  in  the  edition  juft  referred  to,  we  have  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Hiftorical  Dic¬ 
tionary  from  the  commencement,  and  the  writer  con¬ 
cludes  by  faying,  “  The  great  number  of  editions  that 
have  been  publiflied  of  Moreri’s  Dictionary,  clemonftrates 
the  great  utility  of  this  important  work.  Other  nations 
have  envied  France  the  execution  of  fo  vaft  a  projeCt ;  and 
many  perlons  have  given,  in  their  own  language,  elabo¬ 
rate  works  on  the  fame  plan.  Thus  we  have  feen  a  Mo¬ 
reri  in  Englifli ;  another  in  Germany,  printed  at  Bafle  ; 
another  printed  in  the  Spanilh  language  at  Paris :  and  at 
this  prelent  time  (1759)  there  are  four  Jefuits,  of  whom 
two  live  at  Turin,  and  two  at  Florence,  preparing  a. 
tranflation  into  the  Italian,  to  be  printed  at  Nice,  in  12 
vols.  folio.” 

MO'RES,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia:  twenty- 
three  miles  eaft  of  Alghieri. 

MO'RES  (Edward  Rowe),  an  Englifli  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1730,  at  Tunftall,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at 
Merchant-taylors’  fchool,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Queen’s-college,  Oxford,  where  he  publiflied  an  ancient 
fragment,  entitled  “  Nomina  et  Infignia  Gentilitia  Nobi- 
l.ium  Equitumque  fub  Edvardo  primo  Rege  Militantium,” 
4to.  In  1752,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ;  and  he  projected  the  Equitable  Society  for 
inlurance  of  lives  and  lurvivorfliip  by  annuities.  He  was 
the  author  of,  2.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Tunftall 
in  Kent;  and,  3.  A  Difiertation  on  Founders  and  Foun- 
deries.  He  died  in  177 S.  Prcf  to  Hiji,  of  Tunftall. 

MO'RESBY,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  with  a  harbour  in  the  Irifli  Sea,  two  miles 
north  of  Whitehaven.  In  this  neighbourhood  many  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up,  fuch  as  altars  and 
ftones  with  inferiptions  on  them;  and  feveral  caverns 
found,  called  PiCts’  Holes.  Here  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  fortification.  This,  being  the  utmoft  li¬ 
mits  of  the  Roman  empire  in  this  part,  appears,  by  heaps 
of  rubbifti  all  along,  to  have  been  fortified  wherever  there 
was  eafy  landing,  for  the  Scots  from  Ireland  greatly 
infefted  tliefe  parts.  Camden,  fpeaking  of  Morefby,  fays, 
there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  about  it,  in  the 
vaults  and  foundations  of  buildings;  and  feveral  pieces 
of  ftone  dug  up  with  inferiptions:  upon  one  of  which 
was  LVCIVS  SftEVERINVS  ORDINATVS;  upon  ano¬ 
ther  COH.  VII. — Parton  is  a  port  near  Morefby,  alfo  on 
the  north  fide  of  Whitehaven,  improved  by  aCt  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  fo  as  to'  be  capable  of  receiving  fmall  fltips  for 
carrying  coals,  &c.  to  Ireland.  Wilkes's  Briti/h  Directory, 
vol.  iv. 

MORES'CO,  Mores'k,  or  Mores'oue,  adj.  [ morefque , 
Fr.  from  maurus,  Lat.]  Done  after  the  manner  of  the 
Moors ;  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  antique  carving,  and 
3  painting; 
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painting;  confifting  of  feveral  grotelque  pieces  and  com¬ 
partments  promifcuoufly  intermingled,  not  containing 
any  perfeft  figure  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  but  a  wild 
refemblance  of  birds,  beafts,  trees,  See.  Thefe  are  alfo 
called  arabefques,  and  are  particularly  ufed  in  embroide¬ 
ries,  damafk-work,  See. 

Moresque  Dances,  vulgarly  called  Morrice -dances , 
are  thofe  altogether  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  as  fara- 
bands,  chacons,  &c.  and  are  ufually  performed  with  caftu- 
nets,  tambours,  &c.  See  Morrice,  vol.  xvi. 

MORET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  canal  of  Orleans,  near  the  Seine  : 
nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Nemours,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft 
of  Melun. 

MORETEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere:  feven  miles  north  of  La  Tour  du  Pin,  and 
twenty-feven  eaft  of  Lyons. 

MO'RETON,  a  village  of  England,  in  Shroplhire,  with 
a  medicinal  fpring  :  four  miles  welt  of  Drayton. 

MO'RETON’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  between  Cape  Moreton  and  Point  Lookout. 

MO'RETON  IIAMTSTED,  a  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  fituated  on  a  fmall  eminence  furrounded 
by  high  hills  except  towards  the  weft,  and  in  a  dry  healthy 
fituation.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  Exeter,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  from  London,  and  about  four  miles  from  the 
foreft  of  Dartmoor,  through  which  a  good  turnpike-road 
was  made  about  thirty  years  fince,  Ihortening  the  diftance 
from  Exeter  to  Taviftock  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Corn¬ 
wall  more  than  eight  miles ;  and  on  the  faid  foreft  is  a  good 
inn,  erefted  by  the  late  judge  Buller.  Moreton  Hamp- 
ited  is  a  populous  town,  lupported  chiefly  by  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  wooden-trade.  In  it  is  a  handfome  church,  and 
three  meeting-houfes.  The  Wefleyan-methodift  meet- 
ing-houfe  wras  burned  down  on  Sunday  the  ift  of  De¬ 
cember,  1816.  Here  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  (noted  for 
yarn;)  and  three  fairs  ;  viz.  firft  Saturday  in  June,  third 
Thurfday  in  July,  and  laft  Thurfday  in  November.  Vif- 
count  Courtenay,  who  is  patron  of  the  church,  is  the 
lord  of  this  borough  and  a  pretty  large  manor  here,  in 
refpedt  of  which  he  holds  courts-leet,  where  a  portreeve 
and  other  officers  are  annually  fworn.  In  this  town  is  a 
ebarity-fehool  endowed  with  a  fmall  yearly  fum  by  the 
truftees  of  the  will  of  E.  Hele,  efq.  of  this  county.  It  has 
a  bye-poft  from  Exeter  every  Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Sa¬ 
turday.  Travellers  may  be  accommodated  here  with  good 
chaifes,  able  horfes,  See.  See.  In  this  place  are  the  veftiges 
of  two  caftles  or  forts ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  a 
druidical  temple,  a  cafcade,  a  very  large  logan  or  rock- 
ing-llone,  (fo  nicely  poifed  that  it  can  be  moved  by  a 
Angle  perlon,)  and  a  cromlech,  all  which  are  worthy  the 
view  of  an  antiquary.  Wilkes's  Britijk  Direftory* 

MO'RETON-HEN-MA'RSH,  or  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh,  a  well-built  village  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
fituated  on  the  Roman  fofs-way,  about  two  miles  weft 
from  the  place  where  an  ornamented  pillar,  inferibed 
“This  is  the  Four-Shire  Stone,”  marks  the  point  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  Warwick,  and 
a  detached  part  of  Worcefter.  Moreton  was  anciently 
the  property  of  the  abbey  of  Wdtminfter,  and  continued 
fo  till  the  diflolution,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Weftminfter,  whofe  property  it  ftill  re¬ 
mains.  The  abbots  endeavoured',  by  various  means,  to 
increafe  its  importance  ;  and  procured  the  charter  of  a 
market,  and  the  privileges  of  exempting  the  burgefies, 
as  they  were  then  called,  from  tolls  in  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties  above-mentioned.  But  the  place  never  attained  any 
confiderable  confequence ;  and  the  market  has  been  Tong 
difufed  ;  an  ancient  building,  lupported  by  pillars,  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  market- 
houfe.  Two  annual  fairs  are  ftill  held  here;  viz.  March 
25,  and  November  12.  The  church  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to 
Burton-on-the-Hill.  Moreton  is  diftant  from  London 
eighty-two  miles,  Warwick  twenty-three,  Chipping  Nor- 
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ton  eight,  Campden  feven,  Shipfton  feven,  Stow  four,  and 
Gloucefter  thirty  miles. 

MORET'TA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Po  :  fixteeu 
miles  fouth  of  Turin,  and  nine  louth-weft  of  Pinerola. 

MORE'TUM,j!  [Latin.]  A  kind  of  wine  made  front 
mulberries. 

Moretum,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  falad,  com- 
poled  of  the  eight  following  ingredients,  viz.  garlic,  par- 
lley,  rue,  coriander,  onions,  cheele,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

MOREU'IL,.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Montdidier,  and 
twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Amiens.  ** 

MORE'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura:  ten  miles  north-north-eaft  of  St.  Claude,  and  fif¬ 
teen  fouth  of  Nozeroy. 

MORE'Y  VIEI'LLE  EGLI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  m 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone :  nine  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Juffey. 

MOREZ'ZO,  or  Maurice,  a  town,  or  rather  village, 
of  Swifierland,  belonging  to  the  Grifons,  in  Upper  Enga- 
dina,  is  agreeably  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  over¬ 
looking  a  fmall  lake,  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  bounded  by  riling  banks,  ftudded  with 
wood  and  pafture.  This  village  is  remarkable  for  a  co¬ 
pious  fpring  of  mineral  water,  much  efteemed  for  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  the  cure  of  feveral  dilorders :  it  ifl'ues  from  the 
ground  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river  Inn,  and  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol. 
It  is  twenty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chiavenna. 

MOR'GA,  a  river  of  Perlia,  which  runs  into  the  Sihort 
on  the  borders  of  Bukharia. 

MORGA'GNI  (Giambatifta),  a  very  eminent  phyfi- 
cian  and  anatomift,  was  born  in  1682,  at  Forli  in  Ro¬ 
magna.  He  loft  his  father  at  an  early  age  ;  but  his  edu¬ 
cation  was  conduced  with  great  care  by  his  mother,  and 
he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  preliminary  ftudies.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fufficiently  advanced  to  com¬ 
mence  his  medical  courfe  at  the  uniyerfity  of  Bologna. 
He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  that  feminarv,  as  well  by  his 
extraordinary  capacity  as  by  his  indefatigable  applica¬ 
tion.  His  mailer  in  anatomy  was  the  celebrated  Valfalva, 
whom  he  affifted  in  his  refearches  into  the  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  whofe  place  he  fupplied  as  lecturer  during  his 
abfence  at  Parma.  His  ready  eloquence,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  preparations  by  which  he  illuftrated  his  anatomi¬ 
cal  demonftrations,  engaged  the  attention  of  his  auditors, 
while  his  amiable  difpofition  and  plealing  manners  con¬ 
ciliated  the  friendfhip  of  all  within  his  fphere.  Ardent 
in  puffuit  of  improvement,  he  vifited  Venice,  where  he 
cultivated  feveral  branches  of  phyiics,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Poleni,  Zannichelli,  and  other  men  of  fcience.  Thence 
he  went  to  Padua,  to  attend  upon  the  ledures  of  the  pro- 
fefiors  of  that  univerfity;  and  it  was  not  till  he  lfad  com¬ 
pleted  his  extenfive  plan  of  inftruftion  that  he  fettled  in 
his  native  place.  That  was,  however,  too  narrow  a  field 
for  his  talents,  and  he  followed  the  advice  of  Guglielm.ini 
in  returning  to  Padua.  The  death  of  that  friend,  in  1710, 
who  was  fucceeded  by  Valifnieri,  left  vacant  the  fecond 
chair  of  the  theory  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity,  to  which 
he  was  elefted  in  1711.  He  had  already  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  as  an  anatomift  of  great  promife  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Adverfaria  Anatomica,  Part  I.  1706,  4'to.  of 
which  w'orlc  Haller  fays,  that  it  contained  fcarcely  any 
thing  which  was  not  either  entirely  new,  or  given  in  an 
improved  form.  His  continually-increafmg  reputation 
caufea  him  in  1715  to  be  railed  to  the  firft  anatomical 
chair  at  Padua;  and  from  that  time  to  the  dole,  of  a  very 
long  life  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  firft  anatomifts  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  medicine  and 
its  branches;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  literature  in 
general,  and  a  proficient  in  hillory  and  antiquities.  He 
had  the  happinefs  of  poflefling  an  excellent  memory,  which 
gaye  him  the  power  of  bringing  his  extenfive  reading  to 
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bear  upon  all  occafions,  and  fupplied  him  with  innumer¬ 
able  citations  without  the  trouble  of  confulting  books. 
Few  profeffio.nal  men  have  obtained  more  literary  honours. 
He  was  aggregated  to  the  learned  bodies  of  the  Naturae 
Curioforum,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  thofe  of  Peterfburgh  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  was  one  of  the  firfh  aflociates  of  the  Inftitute  of 
Bologna.  He  was  vilited  by  all  the  learned  and  the  great 
who  palled  through  Padua  in  their  tours,  and  received 
particular  marks  of  elteem  from  three  fuccelfive  popes. 
The  moll  eminent  cotemporary  writers  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  medicine  and  anatomy  mentioned  him  with 
cliftin&ion  ;  and  his  native  city  of  Forli  placed  his  bull 
in  their  public  hall  during  his  life-time,  with  an  hono¬ 
rary  infcription.  He  married  a  lady  of  family  at  Forli, 
who  brought  him  fifteen  children,  eight  of  whom  fur- 
vived  him.  Bleft  with  a  firm  conftitution  and  good-  fpi- 
rits,  he  retained  his  faculties  nearly  to  the  clofe  of  a  life 
which  terminated  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  nine 
months,  in  December  1771.  He  left  a  large  property,  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  medical  praftice  and  profefiional  emolu¬ 
ments,  which  accumulated  during  a  long  courfe  of  Ita¬ 
lian  frugality  and  fobriety  of  living.  An  excels  of  eco¬ 
nomy  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  this  eminent  man,  who 
was,  however,  kind  in  the  domellic  relations  of  life,  as 
•well  as  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  fociety.  He  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  laboured  under  the  weaknel's  of  a  belief  in 
judicial  allrology. 

The  principal  works  of  Morgagni  are,  1.  Adverfaria 
Anatomica,  Six  Parts,  4-to.  fucceffively  publilhed  from  1 706 
to  1719,  and  colleftively  in  1719,  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
at  Leyden.  Thefe  contain  a  great  number  of  his  own 
obl'ervations,  and  difcoveries  in  different  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  defcribed  with  much  accuracy.  2.  Inftitutio- 
num  Medicarum  Idea,  1712,  4-to.  written  upon  his  firlt 
appointment  to  a  medical  profelforlhip  in  Padua,  and  in¬ 
culcating  the  bell  method  of  acquiring  medical  fcience. 
3.  Epillolse  Anatomicas  duas,  novas  Obfervationes  et  Ani- 
madverfiones  compleftentes,  1728,  a-to.  edited  by  Boer- 
haave  at  Leyden,  and  chiefly  relating  to  a  dil’pute  with 
Bianchi  on  the  itrufture  of  the  liver.  4.  Epillolte  Ana- 
tomicae  XVIII.  ad  Scripta  pertinentes  celeb.  Ant.  Mar. 
Vallalvae,  2  vols.  4to.  Veil.  1740.  Thefe  Epillles,  which 
are  preceded  by  a  life  of  Valfalva,  relate  to  the  fubje&s 
of  Valfalva’s  works,  which  are  fubjoined,  and  alfo  con¬ 
tain  many  anatomical  and  pathological  obl'ervations  of 
the  author’s  own.  5.  De  Sedibus  et  Caufis  Morborum 
per  Anatomiam indagatis,  Lib.  V.  Ven.  1760,  folio.  Patav. 
1763,  2  vols.  folio.  This  great  work,  publifhed  when  the 
author  had  nearly  reached  his  eightieth  year,  is  founded 
upon  the  Sepulchretum  of  Bonetus  :  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  difiefitions  of  morbid  bodies,  made  by  Valfalva 
anifhimfelf,  and  digelled  according  to  the  regions  of  the 
body,  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  It  is  a  moll  valuable 
compilation  both  in  an  anatomical  and  a  pathological 
view.  6.  Opufcula  mil'cellanea,  quorum  non  pauca  nunc 
primum  prodierunt,  Ven.  1763,  folio.  In  thefe  are  con¬ 
tained  his  critical  epillles  concerning  Celfus  and  Serenus 
Sammonicus,  firil  publilhed  in  1704,  with  various  other 
pieces  on  literary  and  medical  topics.  An  edition  of  all 
his  works  was  given  at  Bafl'ano  in  5  vols.  4to.  1765.  Eloy 
Diet.  HiJl.Med.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.  fy  Med.  Gen.Biog. 

MOR'GAN,  a  diflrift  of  North  Carolina,  containing 
the  counties  of  Burke,  Wilkes,  Rutherford,  Lincoln, 
and  Butcomb. 

MOR'GAN  (Rev.  George-Cadogan),  whofe  father 
was  a  refpe&able  lurgeon  at  Bridge-end,  Glamoi’gan- 
lhire,  and  his  mother  the  filter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price, 
was  born  in  1754.  He  was  intended  for  the  eltablilhed 
church  ;  but,  being  diflatisfied  with  the  articles,  he  en¬ 
tered  himfelf  as  a  pupil  in  the  diflenting  academy,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Savage,  Kippis,  and  Rees. 
In  1776  he  fettled  as  a  minilter  with  a  congregation  at 
Norwich.  Here  he  refided  till  1785,  when  lie  removed 
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to  Yarmouth,  which  he  left  in  the  following  year,  in 
order  to  join  his  uncle  at  Hackney.  Here  he  became 
afternoon-preacher  at  the  Gravel-pit  meeting,  and  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  New  College.  Thefe  offices  he  refigned 
about  1792,  and  employed  his  talents  in  educating  a 
fele6t  number  of  young  people  in  his  own  houfe.  He 
died  at  Southgate  on  the  17th  of  November,  1798,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-four,  fincerely  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  had,  about  four  years  before  his 
deceale,  given  the  world  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
Lectures  on  Electricity,  which  has  long  fince  been  out  of 
print.  He  is  known  alfo  by  a  valuable  and  important 
paper,  communicated  in  the  year  1785  to  the  Royal 
Society,  containing  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  the 
Light  of  Bodies  in  a  Hate  of  Combullion.  This  paper 
was  publilhed  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  principles  of 
Stahl,  in  oppofition  to  the  fyltem  of  Lavoiiier  and  the 
French  chemifts.  He  was  a  man  of  incefiant  application  ; 
role  very  early,  and  often  lludied  to  a  late  hour.  In  the 
purfuit  of  fcience  he  was  ardent  and  enthuliaftic.  The 
ardour  which  glowed  in  his  own  brealt,  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  infufing  into  the  minds  of  others.  He  was  a  warm 
and  Heady  friend,  and  ever  ready  to  afford  affiftance  to 
thofe  who  Hood  in  need  of  his  aid'  and  friendly  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  numbers  now  living  can  tellify. 

MOR'GAN’s,  a  lettlement  in  Kentucky  :  thirty-eight 
miles  eall  of  Lexington. 

MOR'GAN  TOW'N,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  Mo- 
nonghela  river:  220  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lat.  39.  39.  N.  Ion.  79.  58.  W. 

MOR'GAN  TOW'N,  a  town  of  North  Carolina:  113 
miles  fouth-well  of  Salem.  Lat.  35.  47.  N. 

MOR'GAN  TOW'N,  a  town  of  Louifiana,  on  the 
Miffiffippi :  eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  New  Madrid. 
Lat.  35.  30.  N.  Ion.  90.  27.  W. 

MOR'GAN’s  TOW'N,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Reading. 

MORGANGI'NA,  or  Morgangi'va,  f.  [from  the 
Sax.  mopjsjen,  the  morning,  and  ^lpan,  to  give.]  The 
gift  on  the  wedding-day.  Dower,  or  rather  dowry. 

MORGA'NIA,  f  [fo  called  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in 
honour  of  an  apothecary  named  Hugh  Morgan,  wffio 
flourilhed  at  London  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  whofe  garden  is  often  mentioned  by  Lobel  and  Ge¬ 
rard.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order 
angiolpermia,  natural  order  perfonatae,  Linn,  (fcrophu- 
lariae,  Jujf. )  Elfential  generic  charafter — Calyx  inferior, 
in  five  deep  equal  fegments.  Corolla  ringent ;  its  upper 
lip  two-lobed ;  lower  in  three  nearly-equal  inverfely 
heart-fhaped  fegments.  Stamens  included  ;  lobes  of  the 
anthers  divaricated,  Ample.  Stigma  of  two  flat  lobes. 
Capfule  of  two  cells,  and  two  deeply-divided  valves; 
partition  from  the  indexed  margins  of  the  valves.  Brown. 
Prodr.  Nov  floll.  i.  441. 

1.  Morgania  glabra:  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  flightly 
toothed ;  flalks  when  in  flower  nearly  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  flowers  blue.  2.  M.  pubefcens  :  downy.  Leaves 
fiomewhat  lanceolate,  toothed  ;  llalks  when  in  flower 
fliorter  than  the  calyx.  Both  fpecies  were  gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  He 
conceives  them  to  be  fpecifically  diftinfl,  though  very 
nearly  related  to  each  other. 

MORGAN'ZA,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thirteen 
miles  fouth  of  Pittlburg. 

MORGAR'TEN,  a  mountain  of  Swiflerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Schweitz,  famous  on  account  of  a  battle  fought 
there  on  the  15th  of  Oftober,  1315.  This  battle  has 
been  compared  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  afcer- 
tained  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  this  gave  rife  to  the 
Helvetic  union.  See  the  article  Helve-tia,  vol.  ix.  p.  370. 
It  is  ten  miles  fouth-eall  of  Zug. 

MOR'GEAZ,  or  Mor'ges,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dora;  twelve  miles  well  of  Aolla. 

MOR'GEMOULIN* 
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MOR'GEMOULIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Me ufe  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Eftain,  and 
nine  eaft-north -eaft  of  Verdun. 

MORGENBER'GHORN,  a  mountain  in  Swiflerland, 
confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  Alps  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  ;  it  height  is  7456  feet. 

MORGE'NE,  a  mountain  of  Swiflerland,  fituated  to 
the  eaft  of  St.  Jaire. 

MOR'GENFELD,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Bartenland  :  nine  miles  north  of  Raftenburg. 

MOR'GES,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Vaudois,  the 
capital  of  a  bailiwic,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  with  a  port  2nd  quay.  It  contains  about 
2500  inhabitants :  fix  miles  weft  ofLaufanne,  and  twenty- 
three  north-eaft  of  Geneva. 

MOR'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Grenoble. 

MOR'GLAY,  J'.  A  deadly  weapon.  Aivfivorth. — Glaive 
and  movie,  French,  and  glay  mohr,  Erfe,  a  two-handed 
broad-fword,  which  fome  centuries  ago  was  the  High¬ 
lander’s  weapon.  Todd. — A  trufty  morglay  in  a  rufty 
fheath.  Cleave  land. 

MOR'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Lyons. 

MOR'GO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the 
coaft  of  Friuli.  Lat.  45.44.  N.  Ion.  13.16.  E. 

MORGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-five  miles 
weft  of  Moorfhedabad. 

MORGSA'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Zygophyllum. 

MORGUR'RY,  a  towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  fix- 
teen  miles  north  of  Rettinghery. 

MORHAN'GE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle  :  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Sarguemines,  and  twenty-one  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Metz.  Lat.  48.  53.  N.  Ion.  6.  43.  E. 

MOR'HOF,  oi-Morhofius  (Daniel-George),  a  learned 
and  mifcelianeous  writer,  was  born  in  1639,  at  Wifmar 
in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  ftudied  at  Stettin 
and  Roftock;  and,  in  confequence  of  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes  which  he  compofed  while  at  the  latter  univerlity, 
was  made  profeflbr  of  poetry  there  in  1660.  When  the 
duke  of  Holftein  founded  the  univerlity  of  Kiel,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Morhof  caufed  him,  in  1663,  to  be  engaged  in 
It  as  profeflor  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  He  twice  vilited 
Holland  and  England  ;  married  in  1671  ;  and  in  1673  was 
made  profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  Kiel,  to  which  office  was  after¬ 
wards  added  that  of  public  librarian.  The  ardour  with 
which  he  applied  to  his  ftudies  threw  him  into  a  lan- 
guifliing  ftate,  under  which  he  funk  at  Lubeck  in  1691, 
in  his  fifty-third  year  The  writings  of  Morhof  are  nu¬ 
merous,  confifting  of  poems,  orations,  and  diflertations 
on  a  variety  of  fubjebts,  fome  of  them  curious  and  un¬ 
common,  all  in  the  Latin  language.  He  appears  to  have 
had  more  learning  than  judgment ;  and  he  has  recorded 
his  credulity  by  an  eflay  intitled  “  Princeps  Medicus,” 
concerning  the  pretended  power  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  to  cure  the  fcrofula  by  their  touch,  which 
he  regards  as  miraculous  ;  and  by  an  epiftle  on  the  tranf- 
mutation  of  metals,  to  which  he  gives  full  credit.  His 
belt  known  and  moft  valuable  work  is  a  general  account 
of  books  and  authors,  intitled  “  Poiyhiftor,  five  de  Notitia 
Audorum  et  Rerum  commentarii,”  Lubeck,  1688,  4to. 
An  additional  part  was  printed  in  1692,  after  the  author’s 
death  ;  and  new  editions,  with  augmentations,  were 
given,  of  which  the  belt  is  that  of  John  Albert  Fabricius, 
in  3  vols.  4to.  1732.  Moreri. 

MO'RI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  fixteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Fyzabad. 

MO'RI,  a  village  of  the  Tyrolefe,  where  the  Auftrians 
had  a  camp,  attacked  by  the  French  on  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1796,  when  the  Auftrians  were  defeated;  the 
French  general,  Dubois,  was  killed:  five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Roveredo. 

MO'RIA,  [Greek.]  In  heathen  mythology,  the  god- 
defs  of  folly.  „ 
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MO'RIA,  f.  [from  the  foregoing.]  A  defeat  of  under- 
ftanding,  folly.  The  morion,  a  kind  of  head-piece. 

MO'RIA  KIS',  a  town  of  Hungary:  eighteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Debreczin. 

MORI'AH,  [Heb.  the  fear  of  the  Lord.]  In  fcripture- 
geography,  a  mountain  near  Jerufalem,  on  -which  the 
famous  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 
fituated  fouth  eaft  of  Calvary,  having  Millo  on  the  weft, 
and  fo  called  from  the  filling-up  of  that  deep  valley,  in 
order  to  raife  it  to  a  level  with  the  reft.  It  has  been 
commonly  thought  that  on  this  mount  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  offer  up  his  fon  Ifaac  ;  but  this  notion 
is  liable  to  fome  objections. 

MORIAM'ME,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gemappe  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Charles  fur  Sambre. 

MORIA'NI,  a  town  of  Corfica,  in  the  department  of 
Baftia,  the  canton  of  which  contains  2779  inhabitants. 

MOR'IBUND,  adj.  [from  the  Latin  moribuudus .] 
About  to  die,  ready  to  die.  Bailey. 

MORI'CHES,  a  place  with  a  pod-office  in  Suffolk- 
county,  New  York:  213  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MORIEN'NE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 

MORIENVAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  four  miles  north  of  Crefpy. 

To  MORIG'ERATE,  v.  n.  [morigero,  Lat.  from  mores 
and  gero  ;  morigerare,  Ital.]  To  do  as  one  is  commanded  ; 
to  obey.— This  pedantic  w’ord  is  in  the  old  vocabulary 
of  Cockeram,  and  was  probably  in  ufe.  Bacon,  w'e  fee, 
confidered  morigeraiioii  as  a  ferviceable  wrord.  And  Dr. 
Johnfon  thought  fit  to  give  morigerous,  though  without 
any  authority  ;  which,  how'ever,  is  in  the  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bullokar’s  Expofitor  in  1636.  Todd. 

MORIGER A'TION,  J.  Obedience  ;  obfequioufnefs. 
— Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration,  or 
application,  of  learned  men  to  men  of  fortune.  Bacon's 
Adv.  of  Learning. — Courtefy  and  morigeration  will  gain 
mightily  upon  them.  Howell's  Injlrudtion for  Travellers. 

MORXG'EROUS,  adj.  Obedient;  obfequious  ;  civil. 

MORILLE'AH,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  inBahar:  fif¬ 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Bettiah. 

•  MORIMAL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa:  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Gandicotta. 

MORIMGAM'BO,  a  feaport  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ma- 
dagalcar.  Lat.  14.  30.  S. 

MO'RIN,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Cape 
Francois. 

MO'RIN,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Marne, 
near  Meaux. 

MO'RIN  (Peter),  a  French  biblical  fcholar  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1531.  His  father  belonged 
to  the  parliament ;  and,  as  he  defigned  his  fon  for  the 
fame  employment,  he  directed  his  attention,  at  an  early 
age,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law;  at  the  lame  time  he 
was  carefully  inftrudted  in  claffical  learning.  When  his 
judgment  and  tafte  began  to  ripen,  he  became  paffion- 
ately  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres  ;  and 
afterwards  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  that  of  the  facred 
fcriptures,  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities.  As 
Italy  w-as  at  that  time  the  grand  refort  of  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  he  went  to  that  country,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Paulus  Manutius,  the  learned  printer  at  Venice. 
From  Venice  he  removed  to  Vicenza,  in  1553,  where  he 
taught  the  Greek  language  and  cofmography ;  and  thence 
to  Ferrara,  where  a  friend  introduced  him  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  brother  of  Hercules  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  fome  time.  In  1539,  he  was  defirous  of  paying 
a  vifit  to  Rome  ;  but  his  father  recalled  him  to  France, 
where  he  wilhed  him  to  marry,  and  obtain  a  feat  in  the 
parliament.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  too  fond 
of  a  Angle  life  and  literary  purfuits,  to  comply  with  his 
father’s  inclination  on  either  of  thofe  points  ;  and  after 
his  death  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in 
1365.  Having  gratified  his  curiofity  by  fiurveying  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  and  grandeur  in  that  city,  he 
3  vilited 
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vifited  Loretto,  Venice,  Vicenza,  and  Verona;  and  was 
received  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Navager,  bifhop  of 
the  1  aft-mentioned  city.  Here  fome  notes  upon  St.  Chry- 
foftom’s  Commentary  on  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  were 
communicated  to  him;  which  induced  him  to  read  that 
work  of  the  Greek  father,  and  to  give  a  new  verfion  of 
it.  His  profound  knowledge  of  eccleliaftical  antiquities, 
his  difintereftednefs,  zeal,  and  piety,  recommended  him 
to  the  efteem  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  By  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  he  tranflated  into  Latin  the 
Ipeeches  made  in  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  France, 
and  wrote  “  A  Treatife  on  Elocution,  and  rhetorical 
Figures.”  The  latter  piece  afforded  fuch  pleafure  to 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  that  he  fent  for  Morin  to  Rome, 
and  placed  him  in  the  academy  of  the  Vatican.  After 
this  our  author  employed  liimfelf  in  writing  a  treatife 
“  On  the  good  Ufe  or  Abuf'e  of  the  Sciences,  in  three 
Books.”  He  was  intrufied  by  popes  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sixtus  V.  with  the  revifion  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1578  ;  and  alfo  with  that 
cf  the  Vulgate  Verfion,  which  appeared  foon  afterwards. 
On  this  occafion  he  wrote  “  A  Letter  to  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
concerning  the  Septuagint,”  from  which  we  may  form 
fome  judgment  of  the  leading  rules  obferved  by  him  in 
producing  this  edition.  He  informs  us  in  it,  that  he  has 
not  only  reviled  the  text  of  the  Seventy,  and  marked  the 
different  readings,  but  has  alfo  examined  the  great  variety 
of  other  Greek  tranflations ;  and  obferved  that,  almoft  in 
every  place  where  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Latin  verfion,  it  proceeds  from  the  con¬ 
founding  of  fome  other  verfion  with  it.  He  adds,  that 
the  common  Greek  verfion  is  corrupted  in  feveral  places  ; 
and  that,  to  reftore  it,  we  ought  not  only  to  confult  the 
Greek  manufcripts,  and  concordances,  but  alfo  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  and  particularly  the  old  Latin  verfion.  We 
learn  likewife  from  this  letter,  that,  befides  our  author, 
Turrian,  Ciaconius,  and  Maldonatus,  were  concerned  in 
preparing  this  edition.  Morin  had  alfo  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the  editions  of  The  Decretals,  and  of  The  Oecu¬ 
menical  Councils,  printed  at  Rome  in  his  time;  and  he 
was  the  author  of  feveral  other  tranflations,  or  original 
pieces,  and  particularly  fome  interefting  Letters,  which 
are  noticed  by  Dupin.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1608,  about 
the  age  of  feventy-feven.  The  critic  juft  mentioned 
fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  his  piety,  integrity,  franknefs, 
agreeable  manners,  difintereftednefs,  zealous  attachment 
to  the  interefts  of  literature,  and  unwearied  induftry. 
He  poft'efled  great  critical  fkill,  a  found  judgment,  and 
a  wonderful  memory.  He  knew  perfectly  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew',  languages,  and  w'as  not  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  Syriac,  or  Chaldee.  In  ecclefiaftical  antiquities 
he  was  profoundly  converfant,  was  well  verfed  in  the 
belles  lettres,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  orators  and  poets,  and  applied  their  fentiments  in 
his  works  with  great  felicity  and  propriety.  In  fhort, 
there  was  not  among  his  contemporaries  any  man  of  let¬ 
ters  who  excelled  him  in  erudition,  genius,  and  tafte. 
Dupin.  Moreri. 

MO'RIN  (John-Baptift),  a  famous  French  phyfician, 
mathematical  profefTor,  and  aftrologer,  was  born  at  Viile- 
Franche  in  Beaujolois,  in  the  year  1 583.  He  went  through 
his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Aix  in  Provenoe,  and  taught 
it  in  that  city  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  From 
Aix  he  removed  to  Avignon,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  that  faculty  in  1613. 
Afterwards^ne  went  to  Paris,  where  he  w'as  received  into 
the  family  of  Claude  Dormi,  bifhop  of  Boulogne,  who 
fent  him  to  examine  the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines  of 
Germany  and  Hungary.  During  this  expedition  he  de- 
fcended  into  the  deepeft  pits ;  and,  imagining  that  he  had 
difcovered  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  wrote  a  treatife  on  that  fubjeft,  which 
made  feveral  converts  to  his  opinion.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  patron,  he  found  in  his  houfe  a  Scotch  aftrologer, 
of  the  name  of  Davifon,  by  whom  he  was  inftructed  in 


his  pretended  art,  to  which  he  became  warmly  attached!. 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  obferve,  that  Morin,  conceiv¬ 
ing  a  diflike  to  phyfic  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which 
he  found  in  it,  preferred  tire  ftudy  of  judicial  aftrology;: 
while  Davifon,  difgufted  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
aftrological  art,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  \ 
and  that  both  purfued  the  new  objedts  of  their  choice 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  have  their  names  enrolled  with 
thofe  of  the  moft  famous  men  of  their  time.  Morin,  hav¬ 
ing  applied  the  rules  of  his  art  to  calculate  the  events  of 
the  year  1617,  acquainted  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne  that  he 
Was  threatened  with  the  lofs  of  liberty  or  of  life.  At  this 
intelligence,  the  prelate,  though  a  believer  in  the  pre¬ 
tended  fcience,  only  laughed  ;  but,  luckily  for  the  credit 
of  our  aftrologer,  engaging  foon  afterwards  in  fome  ftate 
intrigues,  and  embarking  with  the  party  that  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  he  was  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  aftually  impri- 
foned  in  that  year.  After  the  fall  of  this  prelate,  he  lived 
for  four  years  with  M.  de  la  Bretonniere,  abbot  of  St. 
Evroul  in  Normandy,  in  the  capacity  of  his  phyfician  in 
ordinary;  and  in  1621  he  was  called  to  court,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  a  privy-councillor  who  was  his  good 
friend,  thatliemight  be  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  in  whofe  family  he  lived  eight  years.  In 
the  year  1629,  upon  the  death  of  Sainclair,  profefTor-royal 
of  mathematics,  he  fucceeded  in  an  application  for  that 
poft,  and  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  pay  his  addreftes  to 
the  pfofeffor’s  widow.  Upon  this,  confulting  the  ftars,  he 
could  not  find  that  they  encouraged  him  to  marry,  and 
therefore  declared  his  determination  to  remain  a  bachelor. 
Being  however  repeatedly  importuned  upon  the  fubjedr, 
andconfidering  that  the  lady  was  reputed  rich,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  alter  his  mind;  but  he  was  fo  deliberate  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  firft  vifit,  and  fo  little  inquifitive  about  her, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  herficknefs  and  death,  till  upon 
approaching  her  houfe  he  found  that  fire  was  juft  going  to 
be  buried.  This  circumftance  gave  him  fuch  a  fhock, 
that  he  entered  into  a  firm  refolution  never  to  marry,  to 
which  he  adhered  all  his  life  ;  aruj  it  alfo  contributed  not 
a  little  to  ftrengthen  his  confidence  in  aftrology. 

At  this  period  the  courts  of  the  greateft  princes,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  characters  of  the  age,  were 
infatuated  by  the  delufion  of  judicial  aftrology.  He  had. 
accefs  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to 
place  confidence  in  his  pretended  fcience,  and  is  faid  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  confulted  him  on  affairs  of  importance  ; 
till  Morin,  who  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  had  found  out 
the  method  of  determining  the  longitude,  and  that  the 
cardinal  was  the  chief  obftacle  to  his  receiving  the  recom- 
penfe  which  fuch  a  difcovery  deferved,  would  no  longer 
wait  on  his  eminence,  and  entertained  the  moft  lively  re- 
fentment  againft  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  was  alfo  impofed  upon  by  his  pretenfions,  and 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres,  which  was 
regularly  paid.  Queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  when  fhe 
was  at  Paris,  lent  for  him,  and  declared  that  fhe  regarded 
him  as  the  greateft  aftrologer  in  the  world.  Count  Savigny, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  depended  much  on  his  aftrological  ora¬ 
cles,  as  may  be  feen  by  fome  anecdotes  which  are  detailed 
at  length  by  Bayle ;  to  whom  we  refer  thofe  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  any  curiofity  to  perufe  an  account  of  fuch 
of  his  predictions  as  were  pretended  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
inftances  in  which  his  calculations  failed,  and  the  artful 
evafions  to  which,  in  fuch  events,  he  had  recourfe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  his  reputation  with  his  credulous  adhe¬ 
rents.  There  were  not  wanting  among  his  contempories, 
however,  men  of  true  fcience,  who  laughed  at  his  follies, 
and  fully  expofed  the  falfehood  of  his  pretended  art.  In 
this  number  were  Gafiendi,  and  others  of  his  friends,  who 
alfo  defended  Copernicus  againft  his  attacks,  with  folid 
reafoning,  and  pointed  ridicule.  But,  with  all  Morin’s 
follies  and  eccentricities,  his  knowledge  of  fcience  was 
not  contemptible,  and  recommended  him  to  the  efteem 
and  correfpo.ndence  of  Des  Cartes;  who,  upon  receiving 
fome  objections  from  him  to  his  Theory  of  Light,  thought 
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them  defei’ving  of  an  anfwer';  and,  when  that  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  additional  objections  from  our  author,  conli- 
dered  tjiem  to  be  of  fuflicient  importance  to  merit  his  te¬ 
nons  notice,  and  defired  father  Merfenne  to  convey  his 
thanks  to  Morin  for  them,  “  as  being-  very  proper  to 
make  him  learch  for  truth  with  greater  application  ad¬ 
ding,  “  that  he  would  not  fail  to  anlwa-them  in  the  molt 
punctual  and  civil  manner,  and  as  foon  as  poffible.” 
Morin  died  at  Paris  in  1656,  about  the  age  of  feventy- 
three.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books,  among 
which  were,  x.  Mundi  Sublunaris  Anatomia,  1619  ;  the 
refult  of  his  meteorological  journey  already  mentioned. 
z.  Altronomicarum  Domorum  Cabala  deteCta,  1623.  3. 

Trigonometrias  Canonicae  Lib.  III.  1633.  4.  A  book  in- 

titled  Quod  Deus Jit,  written  to  reclaim  one  of  his  friends 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  atheifm,  and  publilhed  in 
an  enlarged  form  ifi  1655,  under  the  title  of  Dc  vera 
Cognitione  Dei  ex  j'olo  Naturce  Lumine.  5.  Famofi  Proble- 
rnatis  de  Telluris  Motu  vel  Quiete  haCtenus  optata  So- 
lutio,  1631  ;  followed  by  fome  other  pieces  againlt  the 
Copernican  fyftem.  6.  Ad  Auftrafes  et  Boreales  Altro- 
logos  pro  Aftrologia  reftituenda  Epiftolae,  1628.  7.  A 

lingular  and  curious  treatife,  intitled,  Rcfutatio  compen- 
diofa  Erronei  ac  detejiandi  Libri  in  Pradamitis,  1656,  &c. 
Al  ter  his  death,  his  favourite  work,  intended  to  illuftrate 
the  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  which  had 
employed  his  labours  for  thirty  years,  was  publilhed  at 
the  Hague  in  1661,  intitled,  AJlroIogia  Gallica,  in  folio, 
with'two  epiftles  dedicatory  ;  one  by  the  author,  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  the  other  by  an  anonymous  hand,  to  Louifa 
Mary  de  Gonzague,  queen  of  Poland.  It  feems  that, 
when  a  marriage  liad  been  talked  of  between  that  princefs 
and  fome  prince,  Morin  had  declared  that  it  would  never 
take  effeCl,  and  that  Hie  was  deftined  to  marry  a  monarch. 
As  flie  had  great  faith  in  aftrology,  and  Morin’s  lucky 
conjecture  flattered  her  with  a  crown,  which  Jhc  aflualii/ 
obtained,  the  was  confirmed  in  her  belief  in  the  truth  of 
that  pretended  fcience,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  the  compolition  of  this  work.  Upon  the  author's 
death,  the  queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  her 
fecretaries,  who  was  alfo  a  believer  in  aftrology,  expended 
two  thoufand  crowns  on  its  publication.  In  Moreri  the 
reader  may  meet  with  an  account  of  fome  aftronomical 
Opufcula  of  Morin,  which  are  yet  in  manufeript,  and 
further  particulars  concerning  him.  Gen.  Biog. 

MO'RIN  (John);  a  learned  French  ecclefialtic  and  ori¬ 
ental  fcholar,  was  the  fon  of  proteftant  parents,  and  born 
at  Blois  in  the  year  1591.  After  having  been  inltruCted 
in  claflical  learning  and  the  belles  lettres  at  Rochelle,  he 
was  lent  into  Holland,  and  entered  a  ftudent  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden.  Here  he  went  through  courfes  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  and  law  ;  and  afterwards  particu¬ 
larly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  in  which  he  arrived  at  diftinguilhed  emi¬ 
nence.  He  alfo  made  himfelf  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  councils  and  the  fathers.  Upon  his  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  known  to 
the  learned  cardinal  du  Perron,  who  made  a  convert  of 
him  to  the  catholic  religion.  For  fome  time  he  refided 
in  the  cardinal’s  houfe,  from  which  he  removed  to  that  of 
the  bilhop  of  Langres  $  and  afterwards  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  which  had  been 
founded  in  France  by  cardinal  de  Berulle.  In  this  retreat 
he  applied  with  the  greateft  affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  eccle- 
flaftical  and  biblical  literature,  and  from  time  to  timepre- 
lented  the  world  with  various  fruits  of  his  labours,  which 
entitle  him  to  rank  amonglt  the  moft  learned  men  of  his 
age.  In  1726,  he  publilhed,  “  Exercitationes  de  Patri- 
archarum  et  Primatum  Origine,  et  Antiqua  Cenfurarum 
in  Cleros  praxi,”  in  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  VIII.  The  next  work  on  which  he  employed  his 
labours  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  after  the 
Vatican  edition,  publilhed  at  Rome  by  order  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  accompanied  with  the  Latin  verlion 
of  Nobilius,  and  a  preface,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
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authority  of  the  Septuagint,  maintaining  its  fuperio- 
rity,  in  point  of  genuinenefs,  to  the  prefent  Hebrew 
text,  which,  he  fays,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews. 
This  edition  was  publilhed  in  1628,  under  the  title 
of  “  Biblia  lacra  LXX.  Interpret.  Greece  et  Latine  ;  cum 
Novo  Teftamento  Gra:co-Lat.”  &c.  in  3  vols.  folio;  and 
is  now  become  fcarce  and  expenfive,  efpecially  the  copies 
on  large  paper.  In  1630,  father  Morin  publilhed  his 
“  Hiftory  of  the  Deliverance  of  the  Church  by  Conltan- 
tine,  and  of  the  Grandeur  of  temporal  Sovereignty  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  Kings  of  France,  in 
folio.  This  work  excited  difpleafure  againlt  the  author 
at  Rome,  which  he  could,  not  appeafe  till  he  had  engaged 
to  expunge  or  correCt  the  offenlive  paffages  ;  though  there 
were  not  wanting  illuftrious  men  at  that  court,  who  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  their  unqualified  approbation.  In  1631,  he 
publilhed  “  Exercitationes  in  utrumque  Pentateuchum 
Samaritanorum,”  the  principal  objeCl  of  which  is  to  prove 
the  fuperior  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  to  that  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text.  This  was  followed  by  his  edition  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  Pentateuch,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  in  the  Polyglot 
of  Le  Jay.  In  the  year  1635,  M.  Morin  publilhed  the 
firft  part  of  another  work  in  fupport  of  the  fuperior  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  Samaritan  to  the  Hebrew  text :  the  lecond 
part  of  this  work  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  The  reputation  of  this  writer  ftood 
fo  high  with  the  clergy  of  France,  that  the  prelates  in 
their  affemblies  wCre  frequently  determined  by  his  advice, 
on  fubjeCts  of  the  greateft  difficulty  and  importance.  His 
fameextended  toRome,and  hewasinvited  byUrban  VIII. 
into  that  city,  with  a  view  of  affording  his  affiftance  in 
promoting  an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  other  oriental,  churches.  He  arrived  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1639,  and  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  cardinal  Barberini,  wdio  introduced  him  to  the 
learned  men  of  the  city,  and  particularly  to  Lucas  Hol- 
ftenius,  and  Leo  Allatius  ;  the  former,  keeper  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  latter  of  the  Barberini,  library.  In 
thele  valt  repofitories  of  learning  he  met  with  ample  ftores 
for  the  gratification  of  his  literary  curiofity  ;  but  he  had 
not  been  occupied  more  than  nine  months  in  the  bufinefs 
for  which  he  came,  before  cardinal  Richelieu  directed  his 
fuperiors  to  recal  him  to  France,  for  reafons  of  which  we 
have  no  fatisfaCtory  account.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1640,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Oratory,  occupied  in  moft  laborious  ftudy, 
the  publication  of  various  learned  w'orks,  and  a  literary 
correfpondence  with  many  of  the  molt  eminent  fcholars 
of  his  time.  Among  his  other  productions  was  his 
“  Defeats  in  the  Government  of  the  Oratory,  publilhed 
with  a  View  to  the  general  Reformation  of  that  Con¬ 
gregation,”  1653,  8vo.  This  piece  is  a  levere  fatirical 
treatife,  refembling  that  of  Mariana  againlt  the  Jefuits  ; 
and  gave  fuch  offence,  that  it  was  fupprefled,  and  all 
the  copies  that  could  be  found  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  Father  Morin  died  of  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy  in 
1652,  when  about  fixty-eight  years  of  age,  highly  re- 
_  lpeCted  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  great 
literary  endowments,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  warm  panegyric 
in  the  writings  of  his  moft  diftinguilhed  contemporaries. 
In  the  year  1682,  father  Simon  cauled  to  be  printed  at 
London,  in  8vo.  a  volume  intitled,  “  Antiquitates  Ec- 
clefias  Orientalis,”  confifting  of  letters  to  and  from  Morin, 
which  were  found  among  the  papers  of  father  Amelot, 
and  contain  many  curious  particulars  relating  to  hiftory, 
criticifm,  and  oriental  literature.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  life 
of  Morin,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  production  of 
father  Simon,  in  which  is  inferteda  lilt  of  his  Opufcula, 
amounting  to  eighteen  articles.  A  collection  of  his 
Polthumous  Works,  in  Latin,  was  publilhed  in  1703,  4to. 
Simon's  Life  of  Morin. 

MO'RIN  (Simon),  a  French  fanatic,  who  excited  much 
attention  at  Paris  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born 
aboutthe  year  1623,  at  Richemont,  near  Aumale  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  of  obfeure  parents,  who  found  means  to  procure 
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him  inftru&ion  in  reading  and  writing,  but  were  not  able 
to  obtain  afituation  for  him  in  which  he  might  earn  his 
maintenance.  He,  therefore,  went  to  try  his  fortune  at 
Paris,  where  his  good  penmanthip  recommended  him  to 
the  place  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  M.  Charron,  extraor¬ 
dinary  treafurerat  war.  Here  he  foon  betrayed  fymptoms 
of  a  deranged  imagination ;  and  indulged  fo  much  in 
vifionary  contemplations,  that  his  bhfinefs  was  neglected, 
and  he  was  difmiffed  from  his  employment.  He  had  now 
nothing  to  depend  upon  for  a  livelihood  but  his  talent  as 
acopyift;  and,  having  much  leifure  time,  he  fpent  it  in 
a  manner  that  increafed  the  diforder  of  his  mind,  by  liften- 
ing  to  the  reveries  of  the  Illumines,  who  were  then  nu¬ 
merous  at  Paris.  In  company  with  perl'ons  of  this  de- 
fcription  he  was  one  day  arrefted,  and  committed  to  the 
prifon  belonging  to  the  biffiop’s  court ;  where  his  beha¬ 
viour  was  in  general  fo  decent  and  inoffenlive,  that  he  was 
Icon  fet  at  liberty.  Having  taken  an  apartment  at  the 
lioufeof  a  woman  who  fold  fruit  and  other  refreffiments 
to  the  frequenters  of  an  adjoining  tennis-court,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  feveral  of  the  players,  who  were 
weak  enough  to  attend  tp  his  rambling  harangues,  and  to 
be  perfuaded  that  he  faw  vifions,  and  had  fupernatural  di¬ 
vine  communications.  His  apartment  was  foon  found  to 
be  too  fmall  for  the  numbers  who  came  to  hear  him ; 
upon  which  he  hired  a  much  larger  room  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  houfe.  The  police,  however,  being  informed  of  thefe 
meetings,  thought  proper  to  arreft  him  a  fecond  time  in 
the  year  1664,  and  to  immure  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
Baftile,  where  he  was  confined  twenty-one  months.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  term  he  was  again  liberated,  when 
his  fanaticifm  appeared  to  have  acquired  freffi  vigour 
during  his  hours  of  folitude,  and  he  immediately  fet  about 
compoiing  his  book  of  “  Thoughts,”  defigned  to  explain 
and  to  propagate  more  widely  his  opinions.  Manuscript 
copies  of  this  piece  were  received  with  eagernel's  by  his 
deluded  followers  ;  but  the  demand  for  it  became  fo  great, 
that  in  1647  he  caufed  it  to  be  privately  printed  with  this 
title  :  “  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Thoughts  of  Morin,  dedicated 
to  the  King.”  This  work  is  a  tiffue  of  arrogance,  wild 
fanaticifm,  and  ignorance ;  and  maintains  fome  of  the  no¬ 
tions  afterwards  condemned  in  the  Quietifts,  only  that 
Morin  carries  them  to  a  greater  length  of  abfurdity  mixed 
with  mad  prefumption.  For  he  affirms,  “  That  there 
would  quickly  be  a  general  reformation  of  the  church, 
and  that  all  nations  fliould  be  converted  to  the  true  faith.” 
He  pretends  that  this  renovation  was  to  be  accomplilhed 
by  the  fecond  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  his  Hate  of  glory, 
incorporated  in  Morin  himfelf ;  and  that,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  events  to  which  he  was  deftined,  he  was  to  be 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  perfeft  fouls,  and  fuch 
as  participated  in  the  glorious  ftate  of  Jefus  Chrift,  whom 
he  therefore  called  the  champions  of  glory. 

For  this  publication  Morin  was  a  fecond  time  impri- 
foned  in  the  Baftile,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1649.  He  then  purchafed  his  deliverance 
by  afolemn  abjuration  of  his  errors,  which  hepublilhed  in 
the  fame  year  ;  and  followed  it  by  a  printed  “  Declaration,” 
fome  months  afterwards,  to  the  fame  purport,  and  profeff- 
Ing  his  unreferved  fubmiffion  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  retraced  his  abjuration, 
and  again  attempted  to  make  converts  to  his  opinions  by 
private  perluafion,  and  the  writings  of  one  of  his  difciples, 
publifhed  in  1650  and  1651,  which  were  attributed  to  his 
own  pen.  Upon  this  the  parliament  of  Paris  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  his  arreft,  and  fentenced  him  by  an  arret  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  houfe  of  confinement  for 
lunatics.  This  fentence  was  revoked  in  1656,  upon  his 
making  a  fecond  abjuration  ;  and  he  was  again  fet  at  li¬ 
berty.  Still  the  frenzy  of  his  mind  was  unl'ubdued,  and 
he  continued  in  fecret  to  propagate  his  former  opinions. 
He  alfo  compofed,  in  1661,  with  the  defign  of  its  being  cir¬ 
culated  among  his  adherents,  a  piece  intitled,  “  A  Proof 
of  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man.”  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  a  fcheme  was  laid  for  his  ruin  by  another  fanatic,  the 


fieur  John  Des  Marets  de  Saint  Sorlin,  who  confidered  him 
as  his  rival,  and  conceived  a  violent  averfion  to  him.  The 
means  that  he  made  ufe  of  was,  by  pretending  to  be  a  zea¬ 
lous  difciple  of  Morin,  and  by  carrying  his  diffimulation 
fo  far  as  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  “  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
the  Son  of  God  in  him.”  This  acknowledgment  was  fo 
fatisfaftory  to  our  vifionary,  that  he  placed  his  entire 
confidence  in  Des  Marets,  and  communicated  to  him  all 
his  lecret  opinions  ;  conferring  upon  him  at  the  fame  time, 
as  a  mark  of  fpecial  favour,  the  office  of  his  forerunner, 
calling  him  “  a  true  John  the  Baptift,  rifen  again.”  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  obtained  the  evidence  which  he  wanted,  Des 
Marets  bafely  impeached  Morin  of  dangerous  herely  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  juft  as 
he  had  put  the  finilhing  hand  to  a  difcourfe  which  he  was 
defirous  of  prefenting  to  the  king,  beginning  with  thefe 
words  :  “  The  Son  of  Man  to  the  King  of  France.”  He 
was  now  again  committed  prilbner  to  the  Baftile,  whence 
he  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  Chatelet  for  trial  $  and 
there,  on  the  depoiition  of  Des  Marets,  was  pronounced 
guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  againll  him, and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive.  Againll  this  cruel  fentence  he  appealed 
to  the  parliament,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  in  1663,  when  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  At  his  execution  his  accomplices  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  prefent,  and  then  to  be  fent  to  the  galleys 
for  life,  having  been  firft  whipped  by  the  hangman,  and 
branded  with  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  right  and  left  lhoulders. 
In  this  number  there  were  two  prielts,  and  others  of  edu¬ 
cation  fuperior  to  that  of  the  vulgar.  Thofe  who  have 
any  curiofity  to  meet  with  further  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  this  fanatic,  may  be  gratified  by  reading  in  Moreri  an 
extract  from  a  curious  paper  on  the  fubjedl,  inferted  in 
the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  father  Niceron’s  Memoires. 
Gen.  Hi  os;. 

MO'RIN  (Stephen),  a  proteftant  divine,  was  born  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  in  the  year  1623.  He  ftudied  theo¬ 
logy  under  the  celebrated  Du  Moulin,  and  afterwards 
became  minifter  of  a  congregation  at_his  native  place  5 
but  on  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes  he  retired  to 
Holland,  and  was  appointed  profelfor  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  in  which  he  was  deeply  learned,  at  Amfterdam. 
He  died  in  the  year  1700,  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven. 
He  was  author  of  “  Differtationes  Odlo,  in  quibus  multa 
facrae  et  profanae  Antiquitatis  Monumenta  explicantur,” 
and  feveral  other  very  learned  pieces,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Moreri’s  Dictionary.  He  wrote  the  life 
of  Bochart,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  very  learned  labours,  publilhed  by  Morin  in  1692. 
Alfo  the  life  of  Le  Paulmier,  prefixed  to  the  work  of  that 
learned  man,  entitled  Grecise  Antiquae  Defcriptio,  edited 
by  Morin  after  the  author’s  death.  He  wrote  likewife 
“  A  Letter  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language,”  in¬ 
ferted,  together  with  the  Anfwer  of  M.  Huet,  in-the  firft 
volume  of  Differtations  on  various  topics  in  Religion  and 
Philology,  collected  by  the  abbe  de  Tilladet,  and  publilhed 
at  Paris  in  1712,  1 21110.  In  this  letter  our  author  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  as  old  as  the 
creation,  and  confequently  was  the  language  of  Paradile 
infpired  into  Adam  by  God  himfelf.  Moreri. 

MO'RIN  (Louis),  a  phyfician  and  botanift  of  much 
fingularity  of  character,  was  born  at  Mans,  in  July  1635. 
His  father,  having  a  numerous  family,  and  only  the  {len¬ 
der  income  afforded  by  a  place  in  the  lalt-office,  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  give  this,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  mere  rudiments  of 
fcholaftic  education.  During  this  early  period  of  his  life, 
lie  acquired  a  partiality  for  botanical  purfuits  ;  and,  when 
he  left  fchool,  he  fet  off  for  Paris  on  foot,  lierborifing  by 
the  way,  for  the  purpole  of  ftudying  philofophy  in  the 
metropolis.  His  attachment  to  botany  naturally  led  him. 
to  the  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profeffion ;  and,  during  his 
application  to  this  fcience,  perhaps  from  the  neceffity  of 
rigid  economy  in  which  his  circumftances  placed  him,  he 
led  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  reftriCting  his  diet  to  bread 
and  water,  with  the  occaiional  indulgence  of  a  little 
fruit.  This  mode  of  life  greatly  diminilhed  the  number 
a  of 
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of  Inis  wants,  and  was  probably  the  origin  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  diiintereftednefs  and  beneficence  by  which  he 
was  greatly  diilinguifhed.  He  obtained  the  degree  of 
doCtor  of  phyfic  in  1662.  His  botanical  knowledge  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  efteem  of  meffieurs  Fagon,  Longuet,  and 
Galois,  and  he  was  frequently  confulted  by  them,  during 
their  labours  in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  royal  garden,  which  was  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  M.  Vallot,  the  firft  phyfician,  in  1666.  He 
had  been  feveral  years  in  practice  before  he  obtained  any 
public  mark  of  efteem,  when  at  length  he  was  appointed 
expedant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  but  a  confiderable  time 
elapfed,  before  his  humble  merit,  unfupported  by  intrigue 
or  folicitation,  was  recompenfed  by  the  place  of  pen- 
fionary-phyfician  to  that  hofpital.  Yet  he  derived  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  penfion,  which  he  always  returned  fe- 
cretly  into  the  money-box.  In  1699,  he  was  appointed 
aflociate-botanifl:  to  the  revived  Academy  of  Sciences, 
through  the  recommendation  of  M.  Dodart,  whom  he 
fucceeded  as  penfionary-botanift,  in  1707.  During  the 
abfence  of  Tournefort,  on  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  in 
1700,  the  poft  of  demonftrator  of  plants  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  was  confided  to  him,  at  the  requeft  of  that  great  bo- 
tan  i ft ;  who  alio  honoured  him  by  giving  his  name  to  a 
new  plant  which  he  brought  from  the  Eaft.  See  Morin  a. 
A  few'  years  before  his  death,  his  ftrength  began  to  fail, 
and  incapacitated  him  from  continuing  his  aCtive  duties  ; 
and  he  then  found  it  neceffary  to  add  a  little  wine  to  his 
diet ;  but  he  funk  under  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay  in 
1715,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  life  of  this  medical  anchorite, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work, 
is  thus  defcribed  :  In  all  feafons  he  went  to  reft  at  feven 
in  the  evening,  and  rofe  at  twm  in  the  morning,  when  he 
fpent  three  hours  in  prayer.  Between  five  and  fix  in 
fummeiy  and  an  hour  later  in  w’inter,  he  went  to  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  and  ufually  heard  mafs  at  Notre-Dame.  At 
his  return  he  read  the  Scriptures,  and  dined  at  eleven. 
At  two,  in  fine  weather,  he  went  to  the  royal  garden, 
and  indulged  his  ruling  paflion  in  the  examination  of 
new  plants.  Afterw-ards,  if  he  had  no  poor  patients  to 
vifit,  he  fliut  liimfelf  up  in  his  apartment,  and  palled  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  ftudy.  This  was  alfo  his  time  for  re¬ 
ceiving  vifits  ;  but  he  gave  little  encouragement  to  this 
focial  office ;  for  he  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  “  They  who 
come  to  fee  me  do  me  an  honour ;  and  they  who  flay  away 
do  me  a  pleafure.”  Morin  left  a  library  behind  him 
worth  near  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  an  herbal,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  medals,  but  no  other  property.  Among  his 
papers  were,  a  very  minute  index  of  Hippocrates,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  a  meteorological  diary  of  more  than  forty 
years.  Fontenelle  Eioges  des  Acadcm. 

MO'RIN  (John),  a  French  prieft  and  pliilofopher,  was 
born  at  Meung,  near  Orleans,  in  the  year  1705.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  account  5  but  in  1732  he  obtained 
the  profefforfhip  of  philofophy  at  Chartres,  and  difcharged 
its  duties  with  uncommon  zeal  and  affiduity  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1750,  as  a  fort  of  recompence  for  his  fervices, 
he  was,  by  the  biffiop  of  Chartres,  nominated  to  a  ca- 
nonry  in  his  cathedral.  He  had  fome  years  previoufly  to 
this  publifhed  a  treatife  “  On  Univerfal  Mechanifm,”  and 
alfo  “  A  Treatife  on  EleClricity  s”  this  was  laid  before  the 
public  in  1748,  when  the  laft-named  fcience  was  in  the 
flate  of  its  infancy ;  and  the  work  of  Morin  led  him  into  a 
controverfy  with  the  celebrated  abbe  Nollet,  who  wrote 
itriCtures  upon  it.  Morin  replied  to  them  ;  and  with  his 
anfwer  he  clofed  his  labours  as  an  author.  His  name  and 
reputation  flood  high  as  a  philofopher  in  the  academies 
of  fciences  at  Paris  and  Rouen,  of  both  which  inflitu- 
tions  he  was  a  correfpondent.  He  purfued  his  experi¬ 
ments  till  his  death  in  1764,  when  he  was  about  the  age 
of  fifty-nine. 

MORI'NA,  f.  [named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour  of 
Louis  Morin,  M.  D.  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  aggregates,  (dipfaceas,  Jvjf.) 
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Generic  characters — Calyx:  double;  perianthium  of  the 
fruit  inferior,  one-leafed,  cylindric,  tubular,  permanent ; 
mouth  toothed ;  toothlets  two,  longer ;  all  fubulate, 
acute.  Perianthium  of  the  flower  fuperior,  one-leafed, 
tubular,  bifid  ;  fegments  emarginate,  blunt,  permanent, 
upright,  the  llze  of  the  outer.  Corolla :  one-petalled, 
two-lipped  ;  tube  very  long,  widening  above,  a  little 
curved  in,  filiform  at  bottom  ;  border  flat,  blunt;  upper 
lip  femibifid,  fmaller ;  lower  trifid  ;  fegments  all  blunt, 
uniform,  the  middle  one  more  lengthened.  Stamina: 
filaments  two,  briftle-fhaped,  approximating  to  the  flyle, 
parallel,  fhorter  than  the  border;  anthers  ereCt,  cordate, 
diftant.  Piflillum:  germen  globular,  under  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  the  flower ;  flyle  longer  than  the  ftamens,  filiform  ; 
ftigma  headed-pellate,  bent  in.  Pericarpium  :  none. 
Seed  :  fingle,  roundifh,  crowned  with  the  calyx  of  the 
flower. — EJfential  CharaRer.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  one-leafed, 
toothed  ;  of  the  flower  bifid  ;  corolla  irregular;  feed  one, 
under  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 

Morina  Perlica,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Root  taper  and  thick, 
running  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral  thick 
ftrong  fibres  as  large  as  a  finger.  Stem  near  three  feet 
high,  fmoQth,  purplifh  towards  the  bottom,  but  hairy  and 
green  at  the  top.  At  each  joint  three  or  four  prickly 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  carline  thiftle,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  an  inch  and  a  half  hroad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the 
upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  a  little  hairy  under¬ 
neath,  armed  on  their  edges  with  fpines.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary  on  each  fide,  fome  white  and  others  purplifh  red  on 
the  fame  plant.  They  appear  in  July,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  feed  in  England.  Tournefort  remarks,  that  they 
have  the  odour  of  the  honey fuckle.  Native  of  Perfia  near 
Ifpahan.  It  was  in  the  Englifh  gardens  before  the  fevere 
winter  of  1740,  which  killed  all  the  plants  here  and  in 
the  Paris  garden;  fo  that  the  only  plant  remaining  was  in 
Duhamel’s  garden. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
feed,  which  friould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  otherwife  the  plants  will  not  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer.  Thefe  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  fend  forth 
tap-roots,  which  run  very  deep  into  the  ground  ;  and, 
when  thefe  are  broken  or  injured  in  tranfplanting,  the 
plants  feldom  thrive.  They  may  be  fown  in  open  beds 
or  borders  of  frefli  light  earth,  being  careful  to  mark  the 
places,  that  the  ground  may  not  be  disturbed  ;  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  the  feeds  do  not  come  up  the  firfl 
year,  when  they  are  fown  in  autumn ;  but,  when  they 
are  fowm  in  the  fpring,  they  never  come  up  the  fame  year. 
The  ground  where  the  feeds  are  fown,  muft  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary to  be  done,  until 
the  plants  come  up  ;  where  they  are  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  w'hile  young,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
near  eighteen  inches  apart ;  after  which  time  they  will 
require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  conftantly 
clear  from  w'eeds  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants 
put  out  new  leaves,  to  dig  the  ground  gently  between 
them,  and  lay  a  little  frefii  earth  over  the  lurface  of  the 
bed  to  encourage  them.  In  autumn  thefe  plants  decay 
to  the  ground,  and  fend  forth  new  leaves  the  following 
fpring,  but  it  will  be  three  years  from  the  time  of  the 
plants  firfl  coming  up  to  their  flowering,  though  after 
that  time  they  wall  flower  every  feafon ;  and  the  roots 
will  continue  many  years,  provided  they  are  not  dillurbed, 
or  killed  by  very  fevere  froft. 

MORIN'DA,  J.  [ Morns  Indica,  or  Indian  mulberry; 
fo  named  by  Vaillant,  from  the  fltape  of  its  fruit,  and 
its  country.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  aggregates,  (rubiaceas, 
Jvff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  receptacle  common, 
roundifh,  collecting  feffile  flowers  into  a  globe.  Perian¬ 
thium  five-toothed,  fcarcely  obfervable,  fuperior.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  funnel-form  ;  tube  cylindric;  border 
five-cleft,  acute,  fpreading  very  much  ;  fegments  lanceo¬ 
late,  flat.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  very  fliort,  inferted 
into  the  tube  at  top  ;  anthera  linear,  erect,  almoft  the 

length 
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length  of  the  tube.  Piftillum:  germen  inferior;  ftyle 
Ample;  ftigma  bilid ,  thiekilh.  Pericarpium  :  berry  fubo- 
vate,  angular,  comprefi’ed  on  all  lides  by  the  next,  trun¬ 
cate,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  two,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on 
the  other. — Effenlial  CharuRer.  Flowers  aggregate,  one- 
petalled;  ftigma  bifid  ;  drupes  aggregate.  There  are  fix 
fpecies. 

1.  Morinda  umbellata,  or  narrow-leaved  morinda : 
ere£l  ;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  ;  peduncles  cluftered. 
This  is  a  tree,  with  the  leaves  of  Ceplialanthus,  oppofite, 
petioled,  quite  entire.  Umbel  feflile,  or  feveral  equal  pe¬ 
duncles  terminating  blunt  branches,  on  each  of  which 
fit  aggregate  heads.  Fruit  fubglobular,  on  a  long  pedun¬ 
cle,  compofed  of  berries,  which  are  inverfely  pyramidal, 
four-coanered,  flefliy,  one-celled,  having  no  partitions,  or 
fuch  very  thin  ones  that  they  are  obliterated  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  Seeds  four,  bony,  one-celled,  arched  on  the 
back,  flat  on  the  fides,  and  towards  the  axis  comprefied 
into  a  wedge-form  edge.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Co- 
chjnchina,  and  the  Society  Ifles.  The  root  is  ufed  for 
dyeing  yellow. 

2.  Morinda  citrifolia,  or  broad-leaved  morinda  :  arbo¬ 
reous  ;  with  folitary  peduncles.  Shoots  on  the  upper 
part  quadrangular,  grooved  and  knobbed.  Leaves  in 
pairs  from  the  knots,  on  thick  round  petioles,  large, 
rounded-oblong,  more  contra&ed  towards  the  bafe,  and 
ending  in  a  point,  of  afoft  thick  texture,  flat,  dark  green 
above,  paler  underneath  ;  the  midrib  thick  and  whitifti ; 
the  upper  leaves  gradually  fmaller,  and  on  fliorter  petioles. 
Corolla  four  or  five  cleft,  the  parts  narrow-oblong,  pointed, 
l'preading,  thick,  white  within,  herbaceous  on  the  outlide  ; 
ftamens  four,  five,  or  fix,  correfponding  with  the  number 
of  divifions  in  the  corolla,  fliort,  yellowifh.  Berry  to  each 
flower,  conglobated  into  an  ovate-conoid  fruit,  teflelated 
with  flightly  deprefled  mamillas,  and  flefliy,  marked  above 
with  a  round  eye,  fomewhat  convex,  rhomb- wedge-form 
below,  firmly  united,  four-celled.  Seed  in  each  cell  one, 
obovate-oblong,  flightly  convex  on  one  fide,  concave  on 
the  other,  with  a  fubglobular  void  protuberance  on  one 
fide  below'  the  vertex  of  the  feed.  The  feeds  are  fixed, 
without  any  receptacle,  to  the  bafe  of  the  cells.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  Society  and  Friendly  Iflands  ; 
where  the  yellow  dye  for  their  cloth  is  from  the  bark  of 
the  root. 

3.  Morinda  royoc,  or  procumbent  morinda:  procum¬ 
bent.  Stem  (hrubby,  a  foot  high,  procumbent  at  bottom, 
branched.  Branches  Ample.  Leaves  petioled,  lanceolate, 
entire,  fmooth ;  branchlets  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
oppofite.  Flowers  terminating,  aggregate  in  a  globular 
receptacle,  white.  Calyx  tubular,  thick,  undivided. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  villofe  within,  with  a  nedtariferous 
bafe.  Style  bifid.  Stigmas  reflex.  Berries  aggregate, 
with  two  feeds  to  each.  The  roots  dye  linen  of  a  dark 
hue,  and  would  probably  be  ufeful  to  the  dyers.  Native 
of  South  America,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
and  alfo  of  Cochinchina,  according  to  Loureiro. 

4.  Morinda  pubefcens,  or  downy  morinda :  flower- 
ftalks  lateral,  hairy  ;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  tapering 
at  each  end,  -vougliilh,  heads  globular,  corolla  fwelling 
upwards,  nearly  fmooth.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mau¬ 
ritius.  Communicated  by  Thouin  to  the  younger  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  item  is  woody,  with  twilled,  and  perhaps 
trailing,  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  obo- 
vate,  tapering  much  at  each  end,  paler  beneath,  roughiflt 
on  both  fides  with  minute  points  ;  the  ribs  and  veins 
hairy.  Flower-ftalks  lateral,  oppofite  to  a  folitary  leaf, 
hairy,  an  inch  long,  folitary  except  at  the  end  of  the 
branch,  where  there  are  two,  one  of  them  being  terminal, 
the  other  oppofite  to  the  uppermoft  leaf;  head  globole, 
I  mall,  of  but  few  flowers  ;  corolla  above  an  inch  long, 
flightly  rough  at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  fegments  only. 

5.  Morinda  axillaris,  or  axillary  morinda  :  leaves  oval, 
bluntilh  ;  heads  axillary,  feflile  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  very 
Ihort.  Native  of  Madagafcar.  Branches  long  and  pliant. 
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Leaves  fomewhat  wrinkled,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  fmall, 
with  a  very  fliort  tube,  the  head  lefs  crowded  than  in  the 
reft  of  the  fpecies,  and  difpofed  in  fomewhat  of  a  whorled 
manner.  The  leaves  vary  in  acutenefs. 

6.  Morinda  retufa, or  blunt  morinda :  arboreous;  leaves 
oval,  abrupt ;  heads  Feflile,  terminal.  Native  of  Madar 
gafcar ;  but  very  diltindl  from  the  former.  Branches 
hard,  knotty,  forked.  Leaves  much  more  crowded  than 
in  any  of  the  foregoing,  oval ;  obtufe  and  abrupt  at  their 
fummit ;  contracted  at  the  bale.  See  Guilandina. 

MO'RING  (Gerard),  a  learned  catholic  divine  and 
theological  profeflor  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bommel  in  Guelderland,  concerning  the  time  of 
whole  birth  we  have  no  information.  He  became  a  mem-, 
ber  of  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  officiated  for 
fome  time  as  profeflor  in  that  faculty,  with  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  canon  and  pallor  of  St.  Trudon,  vulgarly  called 
St.  Tron,  in  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  where  he  died  in  1556. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Commentarius  in  Ecclefiallen, 

1 5 3 3,  8vo.  2.  Chronicon  Trudonenfe,  ab  Anno  1410; 
continued  afterwards  by  a  monk  of  the  rich  abbey  in  that 
place.  3.  Prsecepta:  Vitae  honellae.  4.  Vita  S.  Auguftini, 
ex  ipfis  potiflimum  fandliflimi  viri  monumentis,  1533,  8vo. 
5.  Vita  Hadriani  VI.  Pont.  Max.  1536,  4to.  6.  Vitae  S. 
Trudonis.  S.  S.  Liberii  et  Eucherii,  154^  4to.  7.  Qra- 
tiones,  &c.  Vulerii  Andrece  Bill.  Belg. 

MORIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Furftenberg:  twenty-fix  miles  north- weft  of  Conftance, 
and  fourteen  north-eall  of  Schaft’haufen. 

MORIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Weltphalia,  and  principality 
of  Calenberg,  lituated  on  the  Mohr,  which  foon  after  runs 
into  the  Leine.  It  contains  two  churches  :  ten  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Gottengen,  and  five  well  of  Nord- 
heim.  Lat.  51.38.  N.  Ion.  9.55.  E. 

MORIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria:  four  miles  fouth  of 
Friedberg,  and  thirteen  north-north-eaft  of  Landlberg. 

MORI'NI,  [from  mor,  Celtic,  the  fea.]  A  people  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  fhores  of  the  Britifli  Ocean.  The 
ffiorteft  paffage  to  Britain  was  from  their  territories. 
They  were  called  extremi  hominum  by  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe  fituate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul.  Their  city, 
called  Morinorum  CaJieLlum,  is  now  Mount  Cassel,  in 
Artois;  and  Morinorum  Civitas,  is  Terouenne,  on  the 
Lis.  Lempriere. 

MORINIE'RE  (Adrian  Claude  le  Fort  de  la),  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  died  in  1768.  He 
was  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
1.  Choix  de  Poefies  Morales.  2.  Bibliotheque  Poetique. 
3.  Pafle-temps  Poetiques,  Hiftoriques,  et  Critiques. 

MO'RIO,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Orchis. 

MO'RION,  J'.  [French.]  A  helmet ;  armour  for  the 
head  ;  a  caique. — For  all  his  majelly’s  ihips  a  proportion 
of  fwords,  targets,  morions,  and  cuiras  of  proof,  lhould 
be  allowed,  llaleigh. 

Polilh’d  Heel  that  call  the  view  afide, 

And  crelled  morions  with  their  plumy  pride.  Dnjden. 

MOR'IS,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mayo  :  one  hundred  miles  north-eall  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MOR'IS’s  BAY,  or  Mor'ris's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  l'outh- 
weftcoaft  of  Antigua :  four  miles  weft  of  Falmouth  Harbour. 

MORI'SA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
165  miles  fouth-welt  of  Meaco.  Lat.  34.  6.  N.  Ion.  13 1, 
39-  E- 

MORIS'CO,  or  Mori'sk,  f  [morifco,  Span,  morifque, 
old  Fr.]  The  Moorilh  language. — He,  leaping  in  firlt  of 
all,  fet  hand  to  his  falchion,  and  laid  in  MoriJ'co,  Let  none 
of  you  that  are  here  ftir.  Shelton's  D.  Quixote. — A  dance 
after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  written  morris,  but  fome- 
times  more  properly  morice.  Morifco,  morijk,  morice. 
Teems  an  eafy  dedudtion ;  though  mores  is  alfo  an  old 
■word  for  Moorijh. — To  this  purpofe  were  taken  up  at  Rome 
tkefe  foreign  exercifes  of  vaulting  and  dancing  the  morijhe,. 

Hakewill 


MORISCOES* 


Hahewill  on  Providence. — The  lady  and  her  companions, 
attended  With  mufifck  and  a  morifco -dance  of  men.  Blount's 
Anc.Ten. — A  dancer  of  the  morris  or  mooriffi  dance. — 
Your  wit  Ikips  a  morifco.  Marfion's  What  you  will. 

I  have  feen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morifco, 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells.  Sftahcjpeare. 

MORIS'CO,  adj.  See  Moresco. 

MORIS'COES,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Moors  of  Granada,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  The  expulfion  of  thefe 
people  from  Spain  forms  an  important  event  not  only  in 
the  hiftory  of  that  country,  but  alfo  in  the  hiftory  of  per- 
fecution ;  and  we  lhall  therefore  anticipate  fome  details 
which  might  feem  to  belongto  the  article  Spain,  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  the  principal  circumftances  into  one 
view.  It  is  well  known,  that,  when  the  city  of  Granada 
was  taken  by  king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  queen  Ifa- 
bella  of  Caftile,  in  1492,  the  Moorilh  government  in  Spain, 
which  had  lafted  above  feven  hundred  years,  terminated  ; 
and  yet  the  Moors  did  not  immediately  leave  the  country. 
The  body  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  but  alfo  of  Valencia,  though  conquered  by  the 
Chriftians  in  1236,  and  of  Murcia,  conquered  by  them  in 
1165,  belonged  to  that  race;  and,  befides  thefe,  others 
were  difperfed  in  great  number  over  Caftile,  Eftramadura, 
Arragon,  Catalonia,  &c.  All  thefe  Moors  maintained 
their  feparation  from  the  Spaniards,  by  an  obftinate  ad¬ 
herence,  not  only  to  the  language,  habit,  and  cuftoms, 
of  their  anceftors,  but  to  their  religion  likewife,  which 
was  the  Mahometan;  few  or  none  of  them,  in  a  long 
feries  of  years,  having  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanifh  friars  for  this 
purpofe.  The  Spanifh  princes,  apprifed  of  the  danger 
that  might  refult  from  the  connexion  that  was  likely  to 
fubfift  between  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  thofe  of  their 
own  country,  fo  nearly  iituated  with  refpect  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  made  every  attempt  in  their  power  to  diflblve  their 
natural  attachment,  cemented  by  fimilarity  of  religious 
profeffion  ;  and  with  this  view  they  employed  the  eccle- 
fiallics  for  converting  them  to  Chriftianity.  The  friars, 
failing  in  their  endeavours,  foon  reprefented  the  Moors 
as  an  obftinate  and  hardened  fet  of  people,  not  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  any  methods  unaccompanied  with  violence.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  thele  mild  minifters  of  the  Gofpel  advifed  the 
princes  either  to  banifh  the  Moors,  or  to  make  them  all 
flaves,  if  they  refufed  to  become  Chriftians;  or,  at  leaft, 
to  take  all  their  children  from  them,  and  baptize  them, 
fo  that  the  next  generation  might  become  Chriftians. 
The  council  of  Toledo,  however,  exprefsly  prohibited  the 
compulfion  of  infidels  to  be  baptized  ;  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
,nas,  and  raoft  of  their  other  divines,  declared  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  infidels  without  the 
confent  of  their  parents ;  and,  therefore,  the  methods 
propofed  by  the  friars  were  not  adopted:  more  efpecially 
as  the  Moors,  when  they  polTefled  the  dominion  of  the 
country,  had  never  forced  any  of  their  Chriftian  fubjeffts 
to  change  their  religion  ;  and  king  Ferdinand,  upon  the 
furrender  of  Granada,  had  engaged  himfelf  by  oath,  if 
the  Morifcoes  wifhed  to  remain  in  Spain,  not  to  moleft 
them  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Jews,  however, 
not  having  been  protected  by  any  fuch  engagement,  were 
ordered  by  a  royal  edidd,  within  three  months  after  the 
capture  of  Granada,  if  they  would  not  be  baptized,  to 
depart  with  their  families  in  the  courfe  of  four  months, 
on  pain  of  death ;  upon  which  many  of  them  removed, 
and  thofe  who  remained,  after  the  expiration  of  the  fti- 
pulated  term,  were  ftripped  by  the  king  of  all  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  fold  to  his  fubjefts  for  flaves.  It  is  laid  that 
above  800,000  men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven 
out  of  Spain  at  this  time. 

As  to  the  Moors,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  year  1499, 
few  of  thofe  who  inhabited  Granada  had  been  converted 
to  Chriftianity;  and  the'refore  Ximenes,  archbilhop  of 
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Toledo,  was  charged  to  purfue  fome  courfe  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  Moors  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  archbilliop, 
determined  to  fucceed  in  every  meafure  which  he  under¬ 
took,  began  by  mild  treatment  to  engage  in  his  intereft 
the  chief  men  among  the  Moors,  fome  of  whom  became 
converts  ;  but  others  were  found  invincible  by  bribes  and 
promifes.  The  prelate  changed  his  plan,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  fevere  methods  of  converfion,  ordering  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  thrown  into  dun¬ 
geons,  and  treated  as  the  molt  notorious  malefadtors.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  this  cruel  treatment,  the  Moors  took  up  arms  ; 
but,  their  infurredtion  being  fupprefled,  50,000  of  them, 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Granada,  purchafed  their  lives 
by  confenting  to  be  baptized ;  and  the  archbilhop  fo  far 
triumphed  in  his  fuccels,  as  on  his  departure  not  to  have 
left  one  propelled  Mahometan  in  the  city.  The  Moors  of 
the  country  were  alarmed,  and  fortified  themfelves  among 
the  mountains,  refolding  to  die  Mahometans  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  baptized 
by  compulfion,  as  their  countrymen  had  been  in  the  city ; 
but,  though  many  of  them,  with  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  put  to  the  fword,  others  collected  together  in 
a  formidable  body,  which  called  forth  the  interpofition 
of  the  king  in  perfon,  who,  being  joined  by  a  powerful 
lioft,  very  rapidly  reduced  all  the  Moorilh  towns  that 
were  in  arms ;  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  purchafe 
their  lives  by  confenting  to  be  baptized.  The  Moors 
that  were  ftill  in  arms  among  the  fortrefies  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  petitioned  the  king  to  allow  them  to  tranlport 
themfelves  to  Barbary,  offering  to  pay  ten  dollars  per 
head  for  every  one  that  embarked.  The  king’s  want  of 
money  permitted  thofe  who  could  pay  their  ranfom  to 
depart;  and  thofe  who  were  under  a  neceffity  of  remain¬ 
ing  were  forced  to  be  baptized.  In  a  few  months,  above 
200,000  men,  women,  and  children,  were  thus  brought 
by  the  king  and  the  archbilhop  of  Toledo  from  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  to  the  Chriftian  profeffion ,  though  it  is  faid  that 
fcarcely  one  in  that  large  number  was  truly  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  inquifition,  regarding  thele 
forced  baptilins  as  good  and  valid,  exercifed  its  ufuai 
cruelties  on  thofe  Moors  who  were  convifted  of  having 
afterwards  returned  to  Maliometanilm.  Not  fewer  than 
100,000,  living  and  dead,  prefen  t  and  abfent,  had  been 
condemned  for  apoftacy  by  the  inquifition  of  Seville  in 
the  fpace  of  forty  years ;  of  which  number  4000  were 
burned,  and  30,000  were  reconciled,  the  reft  having  made 
their  efcape  into  Barbary. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  and  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  V.  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  Granada  Morifcoes,  than  that  they 
univerfally  continued  to  be  Mahometans,  and  manifefted 
an  extraordinary  averlion  to  Chriftianity,  which  averfion 
was  increafed  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  inquifition.  Thus 
the  friars  went  on  preaching,  and  the  inquilitors  went 
on  burning  the  Morifcoes,  until  the  year  1568;  when 
Philip  II.  by  advice  of  his  council  and  ecsfeliaftics,  pub- 
lilhed  certain  laws,  which  were  framed  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tinguilhing  in  the  Morifcoes  the  memory  of  their  being 
defcended  of  the  Moors;  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
thought  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  their  obftinacy  in. 
the  religion  of  that  nation.  The  rigorous  execution  of 
thefe  law's  induced  the  Morifcoes  to  leek  relief  from  the 
grand  figriior  and  the  Moors  in  Barbary;  who  fent  eight 
hundred  Turks,  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  who  were  joined 
by  the  Moors  from  all  parts,  taking  up  arms  and  re¬ 
nouncing  the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Againft, 
thefe  the  king  ordered  his  troops  to  march  ;  and  at  length 
they  were  totally  lubdued,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  From  this  time  they  were  dif- 
perled  over  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and  fome  other  in¬ 
land  provinces,  in  which  they  and  their  pofterity.  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  time  of  their  general  expulfion  in  the 
year  16 10. 

Notwitbftafiding  all  the  diligence  and  cruelties  which 
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were  ufed  to  reconcile  thefe  Morifcoes  to  Chriftianity, 
they  and  their  pofterity  ftill  continued  as  much  Maho¬ 
metans  in  their  hearts  as  ever  they  had  been.  This  was 
alfo  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  Morifcoes  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Valencia  and  Arragon,  who  continued  profefTed 
Mahometans  for  300  years  after  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Chriftians  ;  and  who.  having  been  all  baptized  by 
force,  remained  Mahometans  in  their  hearts  till  they  were 
all  expelled  Spain.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  number  of  the  Morifcoes  that  were  driven  from 
Spain  in  the  year  1610.  Some  fry  they  were  a  million, 
others  that  they  were  900,000;  but  the  greater  number 
of  writers  concur  in  aflerting,  that  they  were  600,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  beiides  thofe  that  were  flain 
or  detained.  Thefe  Morifcoes  were  induftrious  and  peace¬ 
able  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  conftiluted  the  ftrength  of 
the  kingdom  by  their  application  to  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  trade.  The  expullion  of  them  was  fuch  a 
fatal  blow  to  Spain,  that  fire  has  not  to  this  day,  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  ever  likely  to  recover  it.  Soon  after  this  difaftrous 
event,  Spain  began  to  feel  its  bad  efFeds,  as  we  may  infer 
from  a  memorial  delivered  in  1618,  to  Philip  III.  by  a 
junta  that  had  been  aflembled  by  the  king,  to  confider 
what  remedy  might  be  applied  to  the  ruined  Hate  of  his 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  tire  chief  author  of  the 
depopulating  expulfions,  was  turned  from  court  and  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  offices  ;  his  chief  confidant  and  counfel- 
lor,  Rodrigo  Calderon,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and, 
after  imprifonment  for  two  years  and  a  half,  put  publicly 
to  death  in  the  great  fquare  of  Madrid;  and  the  archbi- 
ffiop  of  Toledo,  who  had  been  alfo  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  expulfions,  died  a  few  days  after  his  brother  the  duke 
was  difmiffed  from  court,  merely  of  grief  and  vexation. 
King  Philip,  who  died  foon  after,  is  faid  by  a  famous 
Spaniffi  hiftorian  to  have  had  his  confcience  upon  his 
death-bed  overwhelmed  with  horrors,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  bis  concern  in  thefe  expulfions,  by  means 
of  which,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity,  he  had  plunged  more  than  100,000  families  in 
diftrefs  and  mifery;  a  reflection  that  mult  have  been  ago¬ 
nizing  to  a  perfon  fummoned  by  death  to  anfwer  for  his 
conduCt  before  the  divine  tribunal,  where,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer  exprefles  himfelf  in  immediate  reference  to 
this  fubjeCt,  “  they  are  to  have  judgment  without  mercy, 
who  have  fhowed  no  mercy  to  their  fellow-creatures.” 
See  Geddes's  Trails,  vol.  i. 

MOR'ISON  (Robert),  an  eminent  botanift,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  in  1620.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity 
of  that  place,  firft  with  a  view  to  the  ecclefialtical  profef- 
fion ;  but  his  inclination  to  phyfic  and  botany  prevented 
that  deftination  from  taking  effed.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  his  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  led  him  to 
take  arms  on  that  fide;  and  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Brigg,  near  Aberdeen. .  On  his 
recovery  he  retired  to  France,  and  at  Paris  was  engaged 
as  preceptor  to  the  fon  of  a  counfellor,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  applying  affiduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy,  botany,  and  zoology.  In  1648  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  D.  at  Angers.  His  botanical  reputation  caufed 
him  to  be  appointed  fuperintendant  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans’s  garden  at  Blois,  in  1450,  which  poll;  he  held  till 
the  death  of  the  duke  in  1660.  During  that  period  he 
travelled  by  his  patron’s  orders  into  feveral  provinces  of 
France,  inveftigating  the  vegetable  productions,  and  ma¬ 
king  collections  for  the  garden  of  new  and  rare  plants. 
Having  become  known  in  this  fituation  to  Charles  II.  he 
was  invited  by  him  to  England  on  the  duke’s  death,  and 
on  his  arrival  received  the  title  of  king’s  phylician  and 
royal  profefior  of  botany,  with  a  falary  of  200I.  per  ann. 
and  a  houfe.  He  was  alfo  eleCted  a  fellow  of  the  college 
of  phyficians.  This  fituation  he  exchanged  in  1669  for 
that  of  botanic  profeflor  at  Oxford,  where  he  commenced 
a  courfe  of  leCtures  in  1670,  which  were  well  attended, 
and  were  continued  by  him  till  his  death.  The  accident 
of  being  hurt  by  the  pole  of  a  coach,  as  he  was  croffing  a 
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ftreet  in  London,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  dis¬ 
order  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  1683,  at  the  ago  of 
fixty- three. 

The  firft  publication  of  Morifon  was  a  fecond  edition 
of  Bruyner’s  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  title  of  “  Plortus  Regius  Ble- 
fenfis  auClus:  acceffit  Index  Plantarum  in  Horto  conten- 
tarum  nemiiii  Icriptarum,  et  Obfervationes  generaliores, 
feu  Preludiorutn,  Pars  Prior;”  Lond.  1669,  121110.  This 
work  contained  the  rudiments  of  that  new  method  of 
claffification  which  has  placed  Morifon  among  the  im¬ 
provers  of  botanical  fcience  :  it  alfo  exhibited  feveral 
plants  hitherto  unknown.  There  were  alfo  annexed  foine 
remarks  on  miftakes  made  by  the  two  Bauhins,  drawn 
up  with  unbecoming  feverity.  A  Dialogue  concerning 
Claffification  is  added,  in  which  the  author  contends,  that 
the  genera  of  plants  fliould  be  eftablifhed  on  charaders 
drawn  from  the  fruit,  and  learnedly  defends  the  dodrine 
that  all  vegetables  arife  from  feed.  Having  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Hatton,  fon  of  lord  Hatton,  a  treatife  with 
engraved  plates,  by  Paul  Boccone,  relative  to  plants  dis¬ 
covered  by  him  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Morifon  caufed 
the  plates  to  be  re-engraved,  and  publifhed  them  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1674,  with  the  title  of  “  leones  et  Defcriptiones 
rariorum  Plantarum  Melitse  Gallic  et  Italias,  audore 
Paulo  Boccone,”  4to.  In  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Hatton, 
he  not  only  maintains  that  all  plants  fpring  from  feed, 
but  that  the  fern  tribe  is  furniffied  with  flowers  and  feed. 
He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  his  great  work  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  hiftory  of  plants,  of  which  he  publifhed  as  a  fpecimen 
“  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Diftributio  nova,”  Oxon. 
1672,  folio  ;  an  ingenious  attempt  to  claflify  the  tribe  of 
plants  in  queftion,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of  botany,  and  augmented  the  patronage  conferred  on 
the  author.  At  length  appeared  the  firft  volume  of  his 
work  intitled  “Plantarum  Hiftorias  Univerfalis  Oxonien- 
fis,  Pars  Secunda;  feu  Herbarum  Diftributio  nova,  per 
'Tabulas  Cognationis  et  Affinitatis,  ex  Libro  Natural  ob- 
fervata  et  deteda,”  1680,  folio.  This  was  called  a  fecond 
part,  becaufe  the  hiftory  of  trees  and  fhrubs  was  intended 
for  the  firft  part,  but  never  appeared.  Morilon’s  fyftem, 
though  far  from  being  exad  or  perfed,  (fee  the  article 
Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.)  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  botanical  fcience ;  and  his  numerous  delineations  of 
plants,  feveral  of  which  had  not  before  been  figured,  made 
an  ufeful  addition  to  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  vegetable  creation.  In  this  volume  only  the 
five  firft  claffes  were  given.  The  author  left  four  more 
finiflied,  which,  with  the  remaining  claffes,  were  pub- 
lifiied  by  Jacob  Bobart,  in  1699.  Pulteney's  Sketches  of 
Botany. 

MOR'ISON’s  HA'VEN,  a  feaport  of  Scotland,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  cuftom-houfe ; 
to  which  Muffelburgh,  North  Berwick,  and  fome  other 
^orts,  are  creeks.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  fait  j 
for  the  preparing  of  which  there  are  many  pans  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  one  mile  from  Prefton  Pans. 

MORISO'NIAjjl  [named  byPlumierin  honour  of  the 
fubjed  of  the  laft  article  but  one.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of 
putamineas,  (capparides,  Juff.)  Generic  charaders — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  ventricofe,  burfting,  bifid, 
fpreading  at  the  mouth,  blunt,  fhrivelling.  Corolla:  pe¬ 
tals  four,  blunt,  fomewhat  oblong.  Stamina:  filaments 
numerous,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  connate 
into  a  funnel  at  the  bale  ;  antherse  oblong,  ered.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  pedicelled,  ovate  ;  ftyle  none ;  ftigma  headed, 
plano-convex,  umbilicate  with  a  dot.  Pericarpium  :  berry 
globular,  with  a  hard  fmooth  rind,  one-celled,  pedicelled. 
Seeds  :  feveral,  kidney-form,  neftling. — EJfential  Character. 
Calyx  fingle,  bifid;  petals  four;  piftillum  one;  berry  with 
a  hard  rind,  one-celled,  many-feeded,  pedicelled. 

Morifonia  Americana,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  an  elegant 
upright  tree,  feldom  above  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Leayes 
oblong,  blunt,  or  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fhining,  co¬ 
riaceous/ 
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riaceous,  alternate,  few,  a  foot  long,  on  a  round  petiole, 
thickened  at  the  bafe  and  tip,  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Short  thick  peduncles  come  out  fcatteringly  both  on  the 
old  and  young  branches,  having  commonly  four  or  five 
flowers  on  each  :  thefe  are  of  a  dirty  white,  have  fome 
little  finell,  and  are  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
fegments  of  the  calyx  are  feldom  equal.  The  flamens  are 
about  twenty  in  number.  Fruit  brown,  with  ruft-co- 
loured  dots:  flelh  or  pulp  wliitiih,  not  eatable.  Gxrtner 
defcribes  it  as  a  fuperior,  fpherical,  one-celled,  berry,  on 
a  very  long  pedicel :  rind  coriaceous,  hard,  thick,  Ihag- 
reencd  with  dots  :  fielh  fungous,  white.  Peduncle  twice 
as  long  as  the  berry,  having  callous  dots  fcattered  over  it, 
and  a  fwelling  ftriated  joint  at  the  bafe,  crowned  with  a 
row  of  very  minute  tubercles.  Seeds  numerous,  largifii, 
fomewhat  kidney-form,  fmooth,  whitifn  or  rufefcent,  im- 
rnerfed  in  all  directions  in  the  pulp.  Native  of  South 
America,  and  the  illands  of  the  Weft  Indies;  flowering 
there  in  July,  and  bearing  fruit  in  November.  In  Mar- 
tinico  they  call  it  Bois  Mahouia,  or  Devil’s-wood. 

Linnaeus  firft  placed  this  tree  in  the  clafs  polyandria, 
but  afterwards  removed  it  into  the  clafs  monadelphia. 
Swartz  is  inclined  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  fituation,  and 
even  to  fink  it  in  the  genus  Capparis,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in. its  two-leaved  calyx,  and  the  filaments 
united  to  the  middle. 

MORISO'T  (Claude  Bartholomew),  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Dijon  in  1592,  and  died  in  1661.  He  wrote, 
among  other  pieces  of  reputation  at  the  period  in  which 
heflourifhed,  “  Peruviana,  or  the  Secret  Hiftory  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.” 

MOR'ITZBURG,  a  citadel  of  Saxony :  nine  miles  north 
of  Drefden. 

MOR'KASTORF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  nine  miles  fouth 
of  Laab. 

MOR'KIN,  f.  [ murken ,  Swed.  rotten,  for  murhia,  to 
rot.]  A  wild  bead  dead  through  ficknefs  or  mifchance  : 
Not  a  wild  beaft  alone,  but  a  fheep,  deer. 

Some  forry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies.  Bp.  Hall. 

MORLA'AS,  or  Morlas,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  feven  miles  ealt-north- 
eaft  of  Pau,  and  fixteen  weft-north-weft  of  Tarbe. 

MORLAC'CA,  a  range  of  mountain  on  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia,  extending  from  Segna  to  Fiume,  and  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Carniola. 

MORLA'CHIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  fituated  between 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  part  of  the 
former:  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carniola,  on  the 
eaft  by  Croatia,  on  the  fouth  by  Dalmatia,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  gulf  of  Quarnero  and  Iftria.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  extends  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth.  Segna  is  the  chief 
town,  belonging  to  Auftria.  Some  part  of  the  country 
owed  fubjeCtion  to  Venice,  and  . fome  likewife  to  Turkey. 
The  Morlachi  call  themfelves  in  their  own  idiom  Vlajji, 
a  national  term  which  fignifies  “  men  of  authority,  or 
powerful.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns,  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Roman  colonies,  are  no  friends  to  thofe 
who  live  more  inland  ;  who,  in  return,  look  upon  them, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  illands,  with  the  greateft 
contempt :  which  reciprocal  diflike  no  doubt  proceeds 
in  part  from  ancient  dilcord  between  the  two  races.  The 
great  difference  in  dialed,  drefs,  difpofition,  and  cuftoms, 
between  the  maritime  and  tranfalpine  inhabitants  of 
Dalmatia,  feems  clearly  to  prove  that  they  fprung  not 
from  the  fame  origin,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  have  been  at  very 
diftant  periods,  and  with  circumftances  capable  of  alter¬ 
ing  their  national  chara&er.  There  is  alfo  a  remarkable 
diverfity  among  the  Molachi  themfelves  in  feveral  dil- 
trifts  ;  derived  perhaps  from  the  different  countries  from 
whence  they  came  :  for  fome  are  fair,  with  blue  eyes, 
a  broad  face  and  a  flat  nofe ;  while  others  have  dark- 
coloured  hair,  a  long  face,  tawny  colour,  and  a  tall  fta- 
lure.  The  qualities  of  their  mind  are  alfo  as  different 
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as  thofe  of  the  body:  for  the  Morlachi  about  Kolar,  are 
generally  mild,  refpeSful,  and  tradable;  but  thofe  of 
Vergoraz  are  furly,  proud,  bold,  and  enterprifing.  Rob¬ 
beries  are  frequent;  notwithftanding  which,  a  ftranger 
may  travel  fecurely  among  them  under  an  efcort,  and 
will  be  hofpitably  treated.  The  greateft  danger  to  be 
feared,  is  from  the  Haiduks,  of  whom  great  numbers  have 
retreated  among  the  woods  and  caves  of  thofe  dreadful 
mountains  on  the  confines:  there  a  traveller  ought  to 
get  himfelf  efcorted  by  a  couple  of  thefe  brave  fellows, 
and  he  is  quite  fafe,  for  they  are  not  capable  of  betraying 
him,  although  a  banditti. 

The  Morlachi  in  general  have  little  notion  of  domeftic 
oeconomy,  and  readily  confume  in  a  week  as  much  as 
would  be  fufficien'c  for  feveral  months,  whenever  any 
occafion  of  merriment  prefents  itfeif.  “  Friendfliip,  that 
among  us  is  fo  fubjeft  to  change  on  the  flighted:  motives, 
(fays  the  abbe  Fortis,)  is  lafting  among  the  Morlachi; 
they  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious  point,  and 
tie  the  facred  bond  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  Scla- 
vonian  ritual  contains  a  particular  benedidion,  for  the 
folemn  union  of  two  male  or  two  female  friends  in  the 
prefence  of  the  congregation.  The  male  friends  thus 
united  are  called  Pobrat.imi,  and  the  females  Pojajlreme', 
which  mean  half-brothers  and  half-fifters.” 

As  the  friendlhips  of  the  Morlachi  are  ftrong  and 
facred,  fo  their  quarrels  are  commonly  unextinguifhable  : 
they  pafs  from  father  to  fon,  and  the  mothers  fail  not  to 
put  their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty,  to  revenge  their 
father,  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to 
fhow  them  often  the  bloody  ftiirt  and  arms  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ;  and  fo  deeply  is  revenge  rooted  in  the  minds  of. 
the  nation,  that  all  the  milfionaries  in  the  world  would 
not  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  A  Morlach,  therefore,  who 
has  killed  another  of  a  powerful  family,,  is  commonly 
obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  for  feveral  years.  If  during  that  time  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  efcape  the  fearch  of  his  purfuers, 
and  has  got  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  he  endeavours  to 
obtain  pardon  and  peace  ;  and,  that  he  may  treat  about 
the  conditions  in  perfon,  he  alks  and  obtains  a  fafe  con- 
dud!  ;  which  is  faithfully  maintained,  though  only  ver¬ 
bally  granted.  Then  he  finds  mediators;  and,  on  an 
appointed  day,  the  relations  of  the  two  hoftile  families 
are  aflembled,  and  the  criminal  introduced,  dragging 
himfelf  along  on  his  hands  and  feet ;  the  mulket,  piftol, 
or  cutlafs,  with  which  he  committed  the  murder,  hung 
about  his  neck;  and,  while  he  continues  in  that  humble 
pofture,  one  or  more  of  the  relations  recites  a  panegyric 
on  the  dead,  which  fometimes  rekindles  the  flame  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  puts  the  poor  proftrate  in  no  fmall  danger. 
But  they  generally  make  up  matters  at  a  fmall  expenfe; 
and  the  bufinefs  is  concluded  with  a  feaft  at  the  offender’s 
charge. 

The  Morlachs,  whether  of  the  Roman  or  of  the  Greek 
church,  have  very  Angular  ideas  about  religion  ;  and  the 
ignorance  of  their  teachers  daily  augments  the  evil.. 
They  are  as  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  reality  of  witches, 
fairies,  enchantments,  nocturnal  apparitions,  &c.  as  if 
they  had  feen  a  thoufand  examples  of  them  ;  nor  do  they 
make  the  leaft  doubt  about  the  exiftence  of  vampires,  and 
attribute  to  them,  as  in  Tranfylvania,  the  fucking  of  the 
blood  of  infants.  Therefore,  when  a  man  dies  fufpe&ed 
of  becoming  a  vampire,  or  vuliodlah  as  they  call  it,  they  cut 
his  hams,  and  prick  his  whole  body  with  pins;  pretend¬ 
ing,  that  after  this  operation  he  cannot  walk  about. 

The  women  are  attentive  to  their  perfons  till  they  are 
married;  but  afterwards  they  abandon  themfelves  to  that 
kind  of  negligence  which  feems  to  be  a  return  for  the 
contempt  with  which  they  are  treated.  The  drefs  of  the 
unmarried  women  is  the  moft  complex  and  whimfical, 
in  refpeCt  to  the  ornaments  of  the  head ;  for  when  mar¬ 
ried  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  thing  but  a 
handkerchief,  either  white  or  coloured,  tied  about  it J 
The  girls  ufe  a  fcarlet  cap,  to  which  they  commonly  hang 
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a-  veil  falling  down  on  the  (boulders,  as  a  mark  of  their 
virginity.  The  better  fort  adorn  their  caps  with  firings 
of  filver  coins,  among  which  are  frequently  feen  very 
ancient  and  valuable  ones;  they  have  moreover  ear-rings 
of  very  curious  work,  and  fmall  filver  chains  with  the 
figures  of  half-moons  (aliened  to  the  ends  of  them.  But 
the  poor  are  forced  to  content  themfelves  with  plain  caps  ; 
or,  if  they  have  any  ornaments,  they  confid  only  of  fmall 
exotic  (hells,  round  glafs  beads,  or  bits  of  tin.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  thefe  caps,  which  copditute  the  good  tafle 
as  well  as  vanity  of  the  Morlach  young  ladies,  is  to  attraft 
and  fix  the  eyes  of  all  who  pafs  near  them  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  ornaments,  and  the  noife  they  make  on  the  lead 
motion  of  their  heads.  Both  old  and  young  women  w'ear 
about  their  necks  large  firings  of  round  glafs  beads,  of 
various  fize  and  colour;  and  many  rings  of  brafs,  tin, 
or  filver,  on  their  fingers.  Their  bracelets  are  of  leather 
covered  with  wrought  tin  or  filver;  and  they  embroider 
their  domachers,  or  adorn  them  with  beads  or  (hells.  But 
the  ufe  of  (lays  is  unknown,  nor  do  they  put  whalebone 
or  iron  in  the  flomacher.  A  broad  woollen  girdle  fur- 
rounds  the  petticoat,  which  is  commonly  decked  with 
(hells,  and  of  blue  colour,  and  called  modrina.  The  gown 
as  well  as  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  ferge,  reaching  to  the 
ancle  :  the  gown  is  bordered  with  fcarlet,  and  called  fa  dak. 
The  girls  always  wear  red  (lockings;  and  their  (hoes  are 
like  thofe  of  the  men,  called  opanhe :  the  foie  is  of  un- 
dreJfed  ox-hide,  and  the  upper  part  of  fheep’s-fkin  thongs 
knotted,  which  they  cMapute ;  and  thefe  they  fallen  above 
the  ancles,  fomething  like  the  ancient  cothurnus. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  Morlachi  than 
marriages  concluded  between  the  old  people  of  the  re- 
fpeftive  families,  efpecially  when  the  parties  live  at  a 
great  didance,  and  neither  fee  nor  know  each  other;  and 
the  ordinary  motive  of  thefe  alliances  is  the  ambition  of 
being  related  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  family,  famous 
for  having  produced  valiant  men.  The  bride  is  con¬ 
duced  to  church,  veiled,  and  furrounded  by  the  friends 
of  the  bridegroom,  or  fvati  as  they  are  called,  on  horfe- 
back  ;  and  the  facred  ceremony  is  performed  amidd  the 
noife  of  mufkets,  piftols,  barbaric  fhouts  and  acclama¬ 
tions,  which  continue  till  (lie  returns  to  her  father’s 
liouie,  or  to  that  of  herhufband,  if  not  far  off.  The  firil 
day’s  entertainment  is  fometimes  made  at  the  bride’s 
houfe,  but  generally  at  the  bridegroom’s,  whither  the 
fvati  haflen  immediately  after  the  nuptial  benediftion  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  three  or  four  men  run  on  foot  to 
tell  the  good  news ;  the  firil  who  gets  to  the  houfe  has  a 
kind  of  a  towel  embroidered  at  the  ends,  as  a  premium. 
The  domachin,  or  head  of  the  houfe,  comes  out  to  meet 
his  daughter-in-laiv;  and  a  child  is  handed  to  her,  before 
fhe  alights,  to  carefs  it.  When  (lie  alights,  (lie  kneels 
down,  and  kifies  the  threfhold.  Then  the  mother-in-law, 
or  in  her  place  fome  other  female  relation,  prefents  a 
corn-fieve,  full  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  nuts,  almonds, 
and  other  fmall  fruit,  which  the  bride  fcatters  upon  the 
fvati,  by  handfuls,  behind  her  back.  The  moll  extra¬ 
vagant  abundance  reigns  at  thefe  fealls  ;  and  each  of  the 
fluid  contributes,  by  lending  a  fhare  of  provilions.  The 
dinner  begins  with  fruit  and  cheefe  ;  and  the  Coup  comes 
lad;  jull  contrary  to  our  cuftom.  All  forts  of  domeltic 
fowls,  kid,  lamb,  and  fometimes  venifcn,  are  heaped  in 
prodigal  quantities  upon  their  tables.  Thefe  nuptial 
leads,  cz\\e& jdrave  by  the  ancient  Huns,  are  by  the  Mor¬ 
lachi  called  J'dravize,  from  whence  the  Italian  word  j'tra- 
vizzo  is  undoubtedly  derived.  They  continue  three,  fix, 
eight,  or  more,  days,  according  to  the  ability  or  prodigal 
difpofition  of  the  family  where  they  are  held.  The  new- 
married  wife  gets  no  inconfiderable  profit  in  thefe  days 
of  joy ;  for  it  ufually  amounts  to  much  more  than  all 
the  portion  (he  brings  with  her,  which  often  confilts  of 
nothing  but  her  own  clothes,  and  perhaps  a  cow  ;  nay,  it 
happens  fometimes  that  the  parents,  inflead  of  giving 
money  with1  their  daughter,  get  fomething  from  the 
bridegroom  by  way  of  price.  The  bride  carries  water 
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every  morning  to  wafh  the  hands  of  her  gUeds  as  long 
as  the  feading  lads  ;  and  each  of  them  throws  a  fmall 
piece  of  money  into  the  bafon  after  performing  that  funo- 
tion,  which  is  a  very  rare  one  among  them,  excepting  on. 
fuch  occafions. 

The  ordinary  nourilhment  of  the  Morlachi  is  coagu¬ 
lated  milk,  and  the  whey  is  their  common  and  favourite 
drink.  Their  bed  difh  to  a  gued  is  new  cheefe,  fried 
with  butter  :  and  they  make  cakes  of  millet,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  and  fometimes  of  wheat :  they  prepare  cab¬ 
bages  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  Germany ;  and  roots  and 
herbs,  which  they  find  in  the  woods,  ferve  as  part  of  their 
cheap  and  falutary  diet ;  but  garlic  and  onions  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  agreeable  to  thefe  people,  and  road  meat  is  their 
mod  luxurious  difh.  Thofe  that  are  in  the  mod  eafy 
circumdances  have  no  other  bed  than  a  dole  blanket, 
made  of  goats’  hair,  after  the  Turkidi  fafliion  ;  and  they 
deep  between  two  blankets  of  this  manufafture,  without 
(heets  or  any  other  bedding.  Their  houfehold  furniture 
confills  of  a  few  fimple  articles  ;  their  houfes  are  low  and 
mean,  feidom  covered  with  dates  or  tiles ;  the  fire¬ 
place  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  the 
lmoke  efcapes  at  the  door.  In  their  lamps  they  bum 
butter  indead  of  oil;  but  their  common  fubditUte  for 
candles  is  cleft  fir.  Upon  the  whole,  the  riched  Mor¬ 
lachi  are,  in  a  date  very  little  advanced  above  that  of 
favages.  Over  the  dead,  the  family  weeps  and  howls  ; 
and  perfons  wliifper  in  the  ears  of  dead  perfons,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  give  them  commifiiont  to  the  other  world  ;  the 
body  is  then  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  carried  to 
church,  where  they  renew  their  lamentations,  and  the 
praifes  of  the  deceafed  are  fung  by  the  relations,  or  others 
appointed  for  the  purpofe,  their  fongs  being  accompanied 
with  weeping.  After  the  corpfe  is  interred,  the  whole 
company  returns  to  the  houfe,  where  the  funeral  ceremony 
terminates  with  an  odd  mixture  of  feading  and  lamen¬ 
tation. 

MORLA'IX,  or  Morlais,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  a  didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Finif- 
terre  ;  fituated  on  a  navigable  river,  with  the  tide  of  the 
Englifh  Channel  coming  up  to  it,  which  renders  it  a 
place  of  trade.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  fort,  which 
(lands  on  an  ifland.  It  contains  three  churches.  It  is 
(even  pods  ead-north-ead  of  Bred,  and  fixty-feven  and 
a  quarter  well  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  34.  N.  Ion.  3.  45.  W. 

In  the  year  1S11,  a  fubmarine  forell  was  difeoverei 
near  Morlaix,  of  which  M.  de  la  Fruglaye,  the  difeoverer,. 
wrote  an  account  in  the  Journal  des  Mines.  One  day, 
after  a  temped,  he  law  the  appearance  changed,  the  fine 
and  level  fand  having  dilappeared,  and  in  its  place  was 
a  black  mould,  ploughed  in  long  furrows.  The  mould 
was  compofed  of  a  heap  of  decayed  vegetable  fubdances, 
among  which  he  didinguifhed  many  aquatic  plants,  and 
fome  branches  of  forell-trees;  beneath  this  bed,  there 
were  reeds,  bullruflies,afparagus,  fern,  and  other  meadow- 
plants,  of  which  many  were  extremely  well  preferved. 
M.  de  la  Fruglaye  dug  down  to  the  fubmarine  fored,  and 
drew  out,  among  other  things,  a  beautiful  trunk  of  a 
yew,  which  was  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  very  loft,  but, 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  loll  its  colour,  and  acquired  cor.- 
fidency.  Having  profecuted  thefe  refearches  for  a  fpace 
of  (even  leagues  along  the  drand,  he  every-where  found 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  buried  forell. 

MOR'LAIX  CAS'TLE.  See  Merthyr  Tydvil,  p.  164, 

MOR'LAND  (Sir  Samuel),  an  Englifli  datelman,  was 
born  in  fome  part  of  Berklhire;  but  of  his  early  life  no¬ 
thing  is  recorded.  He  was  under-fecretary  to  Thurloe, 
and  employed  by  Cromwell  in  feveral  embafiies,  though 
he  had  been  in  great  favour  with  Charles  I.  and,  for  the 
Cervices  which  he  rendered  that  king,  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  baronet.  He  wrote  a  work,  which  was  pub- 
lilhedin  an  oftavo  volume,  entitled  “  U rim  of  Confidence;” 

His  foil  was  mailer  of  mechanics  to  Charles  II.  and  in¬ 
vented  the  lpeaking-trumpet ;  afire-engine;  a  cupdan, 
to  heave  up  anchors;  and  two  arithmetical  ma'chinesj 
2  ©£' 
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of  which  he  published  a  defcription,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Defcription  and  USe  of  Two  Arithmetic  Initru- 
ments  :  together  with  a  lliort  Treatife,  explaining  the  or¬ 
dinary  Operations  of  Arithmetic,  Sec.  Prefented  to  his 
mod  excellent  Majefty,  Charles  II.  by  S.  Morland,  in 
j66 2.”  This  work,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  machine  are  exhibited  ;  and  whence  it  appears  that 
the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  very  readily 
worked,  and,  to  ufe  the  author’s  own  words,  “  without 
charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or  expofing 
the  operations  to  any  uncertainty.”  That  thefe  machines 
-were  at  the  time  brought  into  practice  there  feems  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  as,  by  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Morland’s  work,  it  appears  that  they  were  manufactured 
for  Sale  by  Humphry  Adanfon,  who  lived  with  Jonas 
Moore,  efq.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  this  place,  we  may  juft  notice,  that  the  late  earl 
Stanhope,  about  thirty  years  Since,  invented  two  machines 
for  the  like  purpofes  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Morland  were  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  it  is  faid  his  lordfhip,  v.’hen  propofing  a  plan 
to  parliament  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
verified  the  truth  of  all  his  calculations  by  means  of  thofe 
inftruments,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  defcription. 
The  fmalleft  machine,  which  is  intended  for  the  firlt  two 
rules  of  addition  and  Subtraction,  is  not  larger  than  an 
oCtavo  volume;  and,  by  means  of  dial-plates,  and  Small 
indices  moveable  with  a  Steel  pin,  the  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  with  undeviating  accuracy.  The  Second,  and  by 
far  the  moll  curious,  inftrument,  is  about  half  the  fize  of 
a  common  table  writing-defk.  By  this,  problems  in  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  divifion,  of  almoft  any  extent,  are  Solved 
without  the  poffibility  of  a  miftake,  by  the  Simple  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  fmall  winch.  The  multiplier  and  multiplicand 
in  one  inftance,  and  the  divifor  and  dividend  in  the  other, 
are  firft  properly  arranged  ;  then,  by  turning  the  wfincl), 
the  produff  or  quotient  is  found.  What  always  appears 
Singular  and  furprifing  to  Spectators  is,  that,  in  working 
Sums  in  divifion,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to  his 
bufinefs,  and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a  Single 
revolution  more  than  he  ought,  he  is  inftantly  admonifhed 
of  his  miftake  by  the  Sudden  Springing  up  of  a  fmall 
ivory  ball. 

MOR'LAND  (George),  an  eminent  English  painter, 
was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Henry  Robert  Morland,  an 
indifferent  painter  of  portraits,  and  Subjects  of  domeftic 
life.  He  was  born  in  1764.;  and  at  a  very  early  period 
exhibited  fo  Strong  an  inclination  for  painting,  that  he 
very  foon  SurpaSSed  his  teacher,  and  aftifted  to  maintain 
the  family,  then  involved  in  poverty. 

So  much  are  we  the  creatures  of  habit,  that  it  requires 
a  more  than  ufual  Scope  of  the  reafoning  powers,  or  of 
fortunate  incidents,  to  draw  our  afteft ions  from  the  Scenes 
of  youthful  life  ;  or  lead  us  to  See  the  folly  even  of  vice, 
when  exhibited  in  the  examples  of  thole  who  Surround 
us  from  the  cradle.  Such  was  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Morland.  His  parents  were  people  of  irregular  habits, 
involved  in  diftrefs,  obliged  to  labour  as  they  could  for 
an  uncertain  Supply  of  bread,  and  mixing  with  the  low 
and  the  vulgar.  Thus  our  artift  was  initiated  very  foon 
into  the  myfteries  of  the  gin-lhop,  the  ale-houfe,  and  the 
liable ;  and,  in  thefe  abodes  of  vice  and  mifery,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  made  his  Selection  of  exiftence  and  of  ftudy. 
Though  thus  irregular,  yet,  aided  by  a  natural  power 
to  perceive  the  beauties  of  colour,  and  having  acquired 
by  his  early  practice  a  ready  hand  in  the  exercife  of  the 
pencil,  he  produced  a  number  of  works  poffefling  very 
Striking  beauties.  His  favourite  Subjects  were  interiors 
of  Stables,  pig-ftyes,  farm-yards,  doors  of  public-houfes, 
&c.  thefe  he  touched  with  great  freedom  and  eafe,  and 
frequently  with  very  beautiful  colour.  Some  of  his 
Smaller  piflures  of  pigs  wallowing,  or  Surrounded  by 
young  ones,  playing  or  Sucking,  are  mafter-pieces  of  their 
kind.  The  agreeable  hue  he  gave  to  them,  and  the  fami¬ 
liarity  of  his  Subjects,  procured  him  considerable  employ- 
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ment,  and  afforded  him  the  means  of  diffipation  ;  in  which 
unhappily  he  indulged  to  excefs,  and  Soon  !b  far  fur- 
paffed  thofe  means,  that  he  fell  into  debt,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  king’s-bench  prifon.  Here  his  talents  were 
laid  under  contribution  by  frame-makers,  piCture-deal- 
ers,  and  others,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  weak  addic¬ 
tion  to  liquor,  indulged  his  caprice  and  his  wants ;  taking 
i-n  return  the  ingenious  productions  of  his  pencil :  thele 
they  fold  again  to  great  profit;  and,  if  Some  of  them, 
more  Speculative  than  the  reft,  releafed  him  from  im¬ 
prisonment,  it  was  only  to  confine  him  in  a  private  houfe, 
and  take  to  themfelves  all  the  benefit  of  his  labours; 
preventing  any  knowledge  to  the  world  of  the  place  where 
he  refided,  and  keeping  him  in  almoft  a  content  State  of 
intoxication.  It  could  not  be  expeCted,  that  in  Such  a 
mode  of  exiftence  the  vital  Spark  Should  long  Support  the 
bodily  frame  ;  and,  consequently,  at  an  age  when,  in  men 
of  proper  conduCt,  the  phyfical  and  mental  powers  are  in 
a  Slate  of  maturity,  he  fell  into  decay,  and  a  permature 
diffolution  clol'ed  his  mortal  courfe.  He  died  OCtober  29, 
1804,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  wife  Sur¬ 
vived  him  only  three  days. 

MORLA'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Orthez,  and 
twelve  north  of  Pau. 

MOR'LENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  Seven  miles  fouth-eail  of  Hep- 
penheim. 

MOR'LEY  (Thomas),  bachelor  of  mufic,  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  chapel,  who,  though 
a  good  practical  mufician,  acquired  more  celebrity  by  his 
treatife,  entitled,  “  A  plaine  and  eafie  Introduction  to 
Practical  Mulicke,”  than  by  his  performance  or  compo¬ 
sitions,  though  eminent  for  both.  If  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  quaintnefs  of  the  dialogue  and  llyie  of  the 
times,  and  the  work  be  considered  as  the  firft  regular 
treatife  on  mufic  that  was  printed  in  our  language,  the 
author  will  merit  great  praife  for  the  learning  and  in¬ 
struction  it  contains.  At  prefent,  indeed,  its  utility  is 
very  much  diminished,  by  the  difufe  of  many  things 
which  colt  him  great  pains  to  explain ;  as  well  as  by  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  notation,  new  harmonies, 
and  new  modulations,  Since  his  time,  which,  to  render 
intelligible,  require  a  more  recent  elementary  treatife. 
Yet,  though  this  work  is  redundant  in  Some  particulars, 
and  deficient  in  others,  it  is  Still  curious,  and  juftly  allowed 
to  have  been  excellently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  Its  late  re-publication  in  the 
original  form,  whatever  honour  it  may  refieCt  on  the 
memory  of  the  author,  Somewhat  difgraces  later  times, 
which  (Says  Dr.  Burney)  have  not  Superseded  this  trea¬ 
tise,  by  producing  a  better  and  more  complete  book  of 
general  inltruCtions  in  English,  after  the  lapfe  of  So  many 
years,  and  the  perpetual  cultivation  and  practice  of  the 
art,  in  our  country,  both  by  native  muficians  and 
foreigners. 

The  gammut  and  time-table  employ  the  eight  or  nine 
firft  pages  of  this  work.  After  which,  moods,  ligatures, 
points  of  imperfection,  and  alteration,  augmentation, 
and  diminution,  all  now  obfolete,  occupy  fifty  pages. 
The  Second  part  likewile  is  wafted  in  frivolous  dialogue 
and  new  ulelefs  matter.  The  definitions  of  concords 
and  dilcords,  indeed,  and  their  ufe  in  difeant,  or  plain 
counterpoint,  are  the  Subjects  of  conversation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  it  conveys  is  fo  inadequate  to  prefent  pur¬ 
pofes,  and  the  Student  is  led  to  it  by  Such  an  indirect 
road,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  be  lb  bewildered  in 
the  purfuit,  as  to  acquire  but  little  clear  gain  for  his 
trouble.  The  third  part  contains  more  curious  Speci¬ 
mens  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  old  counterpoint,  than  the 
reft  of  the  book.  He  is  much  obliged,  however,  to 
Tigrini,  whole  Compendium  was  published  at  1588,  and 
others,  for  many  of  his  examples,  whole  names  ought 
not  to  have  been  concealed.  Tigrini  has  indeed  been 
pillaged  with  fuch  hafte,  that  a  typographical  error  has 
9  X  not 
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not  been  corrected ;  a  few  of  thefe  cadences  have  even 
been  dilingenuoufly  difguifed,  and  their  places  tranf- 
pofed.  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  book  is  curious, 
and  full  of  information  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  iix- 
teenth  century,  it  mult  be  owned,  that  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  at  once  uncouth  and  affefted  ;  and 
that  neither  the  melody  nor  harmony  it  recommends  and 
teaches,  is  of  this  world,  at  lead  of  this  age ;  no  certain 
Icale  is  given  of  major  or  minor  keys  ;  nor  is  the  modu¬ 
lation  he  ufes  that  of  the  prefent  times.  Indeed  no  keys 
are  determined  except  F  major,  and  D  and  A  minor;  and, 
though  fo  much  is  written  concerning  the  moods,  or 
mealure,  yet  nothing  is  laid  of  accent,  or  the  preparation, 
ufe,  and  refolution,  of  difcords  in  general. 

Having  fpoken  of  Morley  as  a  theorift,  vve  lhall  proceed 
to  confider  his  merit  as  a  practical  mufician.  And,  in 
comparing  his  compofitions  with  thofe  of  his  predecelfors, 
they  do  not  appear  fo  original  as  we  at  firft  imagined 
them.  During  the  time  of  writing  his  Introduction,  he 
mull  of  courfe  have  conl'ulted  the  productions  of  many 
authors;  and  he  has  not  done  it  unprofifably  as  a  com- 
pofer,  any  more  than  as  a  theorift.  The  melodies,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Morley,  are  fomewhat  more  flowing  and  polilhed 
than  thofe  of  the  old  authors  on  whofe  property  his 
memory,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  had  faftened ;  but,  be- 
lides  thefe,  it  is  plain  that  he  fometimes  condefcended 
to  ufe  the  fame  materials  as  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
interweave  the  favourite  paflages  of  his  times  into  his 
■works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  chronological  lift; 

3.  Canzonets,  or  little  fliort  fongs,  of  three  voices  1593 

2.  Madrigals,  to  four  voices  -  -  *594 

3.  Ballets,  or  Fa  las,  to  five  voices  -  -  159s 

4.  Madrigals,  to  five  voices  -  -  1595 

5.  Canzonets,  or  little  Ihort  Airs,  to  five  and  fix 

voices  -  1597 

Of  the  following  publications  he  was  little  more  than 
the  editor  r 

6.  Madrigals,  to  five  voices,  collefted  out  of  the  bell: 

Italian  authors  -  1598 

7.  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  to  five  and  fix  voices  : 

compofed  by  divers  feveral  authors.  Newly 
publilhed  by  Thomas  Morley,  Batchelor  of 
Muficke  ;  and  Gentleman  of  hir  Majefties 
honourable  chappel  -  ,  -  -  1601 

S.  Confort  Leflons,  made  by  divers  exquifite  authors, 
for  fix  different  inftruments  to  play  together, 
viz.  the  treble  lute,  pandora,  citterne,  bale  violl, 
flute,  and  treble  violl.  Dedicated  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  ad  edit.  -  -  -  r6n 

9.  A  plaineand  eafie  Introduction  to  Practical  Mu¬ 
ficke  -  1 597  and  1608. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  Morley’s  church-mufic 
was  printed  during  his  life.  Dr.  Tudway,  however,  has 
inferted  feveral  valuable  choral  compofitions,  by  him,  in 
the  collection  made  for  lord  Harley,  1715;  among  which 
are  his  “  Funeral  or  Dirge  Anthems,  as  performed  at 
Weftminffer  Abbey  at  Royal  and  Noble  Funerals,” 
and  printed  by  Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Ca¬ 
thedral  Services  ;  and  an  Evening  Verfe-Service,  in  five 
parts,  in  D  minor,  which  has  never  been  printed.  In 
queen  Elizabeth’s  mufic-book  there  are  likewife  five  dif¬ 
ferent  lets  of  leflons,  or*pieces  for  the  virginal,  compofed 
by  Morley. 

The  Burial-fervice,  compofed  by  Morley,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  firft  that  was  compofed  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  ftill  continues  to  be  ufed  in  Weftminfter  Abbey 
on  great  and  folemn  occafions.  This  fervice  was  ad¬ 
mirably  performed  in  1760,  by  the  three  united  choirs 
of  Weftminfter,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  chapel-royal,  at  the 
funeral  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  where  it  had  a  moft  folemn  eft’eCl.  Nothing 
feems  better  fuited  to  fo  awful  an  occafion  than  this 
mufic,  in  a  minor  key,  and  chiefly  in  Ample  counterpoint, 
but  with  a  grave,  and  now  uncommon,  harmony  and  mo- 
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dulation,  which  added  to.  the  grandeur  of  the  efteCh 
The  few  Ihort  points  of  fugue  and  imitation  introduced' 
in  this  compofition  are  fuch  as  were  not  common  whem 
the  fervice  was  produced,  nor  have  any  of  them  been, 
debafed  fince  by  vulgar  ufe.  Barney's  Hifi.  of  Mafic. 

MOR'LEY  (George),  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church, 
of  England,  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1597.  His 
parents  died  while  he  was  very  young,  and  left  him  almolb, 
deftitute.  He  met,  however,  with  friends,  by  whofe  in- 
tereft  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  king’s  fcholars  in  Weft- 
minfter-fchool,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1615  he 
was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  1618  and  1621. 
In  1628,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  domeftic 
chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  he  continued  till  the  year  1640.  Afterwards  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  who  prefented  him  with 
the  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  in  1641.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  a  zealous 
adherent  to  the  caufe  of  the  king,  and  gave  one  year’s 
income  towards  the  expenfes  of  the  civil  war.  He  pof- 
fefled  great  influence  among  the  leaders  of  both  parties  j 
and  fo  highly  was  his  integrity  eftimated,  that  he  was 
told  he  ftiould  remain  unmolefted  in  the  emoluments  of 
his  preferment,  and  not  be  required  to  fubfcribe  any 
thing  againft  his  confcience,  provided  he  would  affure 
the  ruling  powers  that  ho  would  not  actually  oppofe 
them.  He  chofe  rather  to  participate  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  fuftering  brethren,  and  was  thrown  into  prifon. 
Upon  his  liberation,  finding  himfelf  deprived  of  all  his 
polfeflions,  and,  what  was  dearer  to  him,  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  he  relolved  to  retire  to  the  afylum  of  king 
Charles  II.  in  Holland.  He  accordingly  quitted  Eng¬ 
land  in  1649,  repaired  to  the  Hague,  and  was  gracioully 
received  by  his  prince,  wrho  kept  him  conftantly  about 
his  perlon. 

While  Dr.  Morley  continued  abroad,  he  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  intimacy  with  feveral  foreigners,  who 
held  diftinguilhed  Rations  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  famous  Bochart,  Salmafius,  Daniel 
Heinfius,  and  others.  When  meafures  were  fecretly  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  chancellor  Hyde 
lent  Dr.  Morley  over  about  two  months  before  it  took 
place,  with  letters  from  the  king,  and  himfelf,  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  nation,  and  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
aflift  in  paving  the  way  for  that  event.  The  chief  pur- 
pofe  of  his  million  was  to  contradift  the  opinion,  that 
the  exiled  prince  had  become  a  convert  to  popery.  Upon 
the  reftoration  of  Charles,  Dr.  Morley  was  inftantly  re- 
ftored  to  his  canonry,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  which  was 
followed  by  his  nomination  to  the  billiopric  of  Worcefter. 
He  was  confecrated  in  Oftober  1660;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  one  of  the  principal  managers  at  the 
famous  Savoy  conference.  In  1662,  he  was  tranflated  to 
the  lee  of  Winchefter,  to  which  he  proved  a  munificent 
benefaftor.  He  was  likewife  a  benefaftor  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  received  his  education ;  for 
he  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  Chrift-church  col¬ 
lege,  and  he  founded  in  Pembroke-college  three  fcholar- 
fliips  for  the  ille  of  Jerfey,  and  two  for  Guernfey,  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  each.  On  thefe,  and  other  objefts  of 
beneficence  and  charity,  bilhop  Morley  expended  the 
greateft  part  of  his  ample  income.  His  conftitution  was 
naturally  excellent ;  and  by  temperance  and  regular  ex- 
ercife  he  protrafted  his  life  to  a  very  advanced  period ; 
for  he  did  not  die  before  Oftober  1684,  when  he  was  in 
the  eighty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  Bilhop  Burnet  fays 
of  him,  that  “  he  was  in  many  refpefts  a  very  eminent 
man,  pious  and  charitable,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  con- 
fiderably  learned ;  but  extremely  paflionate,  and  very 
obftinate.”  He  publilhed  only  fome  Angle  fermons,  and 
controverfial  trafts;  feveral  of  which  were  collefted  to¬ 
gether,  and  reprinted,  in  1683,  4to,  Biog.  Brit .  Burnet's 
Mi  ft.  of  his  own  Time, 
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MOR'LEY,  a  townffiip  of  England,  in  the  Weft  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Yorkfhire :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-vveft  of  Leeds. 

MOR'LEY,  a  village  in  Devonfhire,  between  Totnefs 
and  Kingfbridge.  It  had  anciently  a  fort,  now  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ftones,  called  Stanborough,  once  fo  con- 
liderable  as  to  give  name  to  the  hundred  wherein  it  ftands. 
Its  church  was  built,  as  penance,  for  having  killed  the 
parfon  of  Woodleigh,  in  a  quarrel  about  tithes. 

MOR'LEY,  a  village  in  Derbyfhire,  three  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Derby.  Its  church  is  greatly  admired  for  lome  cu¬ 
rious  ftained  glafs  in  the  windows,  and  for  1’ome  fine  tombs. 

MOR'LEY  St.  PE'TER’s  and  MOR'LEY  St.  BO- 
T'OLPH’s,  two  finall  villages  in  Norfolk,  to  the  fiouth- 
weft  of  Windham.  St.  Peter’s  is  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  to 
St.  Botolph’s,  the  mother-church,  from  which  it  lies  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  the  road  to  Attle¬ 
borough. 

MOR'LIN  (Joachim),  a  celebrated  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  bilhop,  was  born  in  the  year  1514;  but  in 
what  place  we  are  not  informed.  After  having  laid  a 
good  foundation  of  the  requifite  preparatory  learning,  he 
entered  upon  his  academical  ltudies  at  the  univeriity  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1540.  About  three  years  after  this  he  W'as  expelled 
from  Arnftadt  by  the  magiftrates,  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
temperate  zeal  in  defending  the  caufeof  rigid  Lutheranifm ; 
upon  which  he  removed  to  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  to 
Schleufingen.  About  the  year  1551  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  from  Albert  duke  of  Pruflia,  to  become  a  pro- 
felfor  at  the  newly-founded  univerfity  of  Konigfberg. 
Here,  he  was  foon  involved  in  controverfy  with  Ofiander, 
who  propagated  notions  concerning  repentance,  and  the 
means  of  juftification  with  God,  widely  different  from  the 
dotftrines  of  Luther  on  thefe  points.  Thefe  hovel  tenets 
Morlin  oppofed  with  extreme  w'armth,  both  in  his  fermons 
and  w'ritings  ;  but  Ofiander’s  influence  with  the  duke 
prevailed  againft  him,  and  he  wus  deprived  of  his  profef- 
forfhip,  and  banifhed  from  the  Pruflian  territories,  in  the 
year  1552,  notwithftanding  the  interceflion  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Konigfberg  in  his  favour.  Morlin  did  not 
continue  long  unemployed ;  for  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  church  of  Brunlwick,  where  he  was  chofen  col¬ 
league  to  the  celebrated  Chemnitz.  While  he  continued 
in  this  connexion,  the  mod  violent  difputes  agitated  the 
Lutheran  party,  on  the  fubjefts  of  the  neceftity  of  good 
wurks,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  juftification  of 
faith  alone,  &c.  Into  thefe  difputes  Morlin  entered 
among  the  foremoft,  and  was  prefen t  at  almoft  all  the 
conferences  to  which  they  gave  rile.  When  adverting 
to  the  heat  and  virulence  with  which  they  were  conduct¬ 
ed,  Bayle  remarks,  that  “  all  the  fiery  fpirits  which  Af¬ 
rica  and  Afia  ever  produced,  were  but  phlegm  in  compa¬ 
nion  with  thefe  German  doftors.”  To  fuch  an  outrage¬ 
ous  length  did  Morlin  permit  his  zeal  to  carry  him  againft 
bis  antagonifts,  that,  it  is  faid,  he  oppofed  the  burial  of 
thofe  who  attended  on  the  fermons  of  Ofiander,  and  would 
never  be  perfuaded  to  baptize  their  children.  In  the 
year  1 556,  the  influence  of  Ofiander  being  no  longer 
predominant  at  the  court  of  Pruflia,  Morlin  was  recalled 
to  that  country,  where  he  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Sambia, 
by  Sigifmund  Auguftus  kingof  Poland,  and  Albert  duke 
of  Pruflia.  The  poll  he  occupied  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ;  and  died  in  1571,  at  the  age  of  fifty- feven,  in 
conlequence  of  his  fubmitting  to  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  phyfician. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1-  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Ennarratio  ; 
which  is  his  moft  important  work.  2.  Catechilmus  Ger- 
manicus.  3.  Poftilla  et  Explicatio  Summaria  Evangelio- 
rum  Dominicalium.  4.  Refutatio  Mendacii  Theologo- 
rum  Heildelbergenfium,  de  Luthero.  5.  De  Vocatione 
Miniftrorum,  et  quatenus  Magiftratui  fas  fit  eos  ab  officio 
removere.  6.  Defenfio  adverfus  Accufationem  novorum 
Wittembergenfium  Theologorum.  7.  De  Peccato  Ori- 
ginis,  contra  Manichaeorum  deliria.  8.  Epiftolae  ad  Ofi- 
andrum,  &c.  Melchior  Adam.  Vit .  Germ.  Theol,  Bayle. 
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MOR'LING,  or  Mort'ling,  f.  [mort,  Fr.J  Wool 
plucked  from  a  dead  fheep.  A  injworth. 

MORLUN'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-one  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

MORMAN'D,  or  Morman't,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  :  ten  miles  north- 
eall:  of  Melun. 

MORMAN'DO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  1 
fixteen  miles  north-weft:  of  Caffano. 

MOR'MO,  /!  [Greek.]  Bugbear;  falfe  terror. — The  be¬ 
lief  ofajudgment-day  is  no  panic  fear  or  melancholy  dream  : 
’tis  no  trick  of  politicians,  or  mormo  of  priefts,  to  fright 
fools  and-  keep  the  world  in  awe  ;  but  a  truth  as  certain  and 
undoubted  as  the. oracles  of  truth  can  make  it.  Glanville. 
— All  the  reft  is  phlegmatickly  palled  over  with  a  “  fimul, 
id  quod,  &c.”  as  only  the  mormos  and  bugbears  of  a. 
frighted  rabble.  Warburton  on  Prodigies. 

MOR'MORA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura,  on  the  Maira:  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Saluzzo. 

MORMY'RUS,  f.  [Gr.  Lat.  murmur 0,  to  yield 

a  low  hollow  found.]  A  genus  of  fifties,  which  in  the 
Linnsean  fyftem  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  branchioftegous 
order,  but  by  Cepede  and  Dr.  Shaw  placed  in  the  order 
abdominales.  Generic  characters— Head  fmooth  ;  teeth 
numerous,  notched  ;  aperture  of  the  gills  linear,  without 
any  operculum  ;  a  gill-membrane  with  one  ray  ;  body 
fcaly ;  one  dorfal  fin.  Cepede  informs  us,  that  all  the 
fpecies  inhabit  the  Nile;  that  they  have  a  lengthened 
fnout,  fomewhat  like  the  routing  quadrupeds.  He  alfo 
fays,  that  the  membrane  of  the  gills  has  more  than  one 
ray,  and  that  to  thofe  rays  are  attached  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  four  gills  on  each  fide. 
A  large  mafs  of  fat  lies  before  the  ftomach.  The  ovary 
and  feed-veflel  are  Angle  ;  the  lwimming-bladder  is  as 
long  as  the  abdomen.  A  blood-veflel  runs  on  each  fide 
the  vertebrae,  guarded  by  two  red  mufcles  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  of  which  the  contractions  produce  the  pulfa- 
tions  in  the  blood-veflel.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  of  a 
fliape  rather  unufual ;  being  not  comprefled  like  the  body, 
but  thick,  and  almoft  cylindrical,  as  including  the  glands 
which  filtrate  the  oily  matter  that  flows  all  along  the  la¬ 
teral  line.  Thefe  notices  Cepede  derives  from  the  obfer- 
vations  communicated  to  him  by  Geoffroy,  who  has  added 
five  fpecies  to  the  three  before-difcovered.  The  generic- 
name  among  the  Arabians  is  hachoite. 

1.  Mormyrus  cyprinoides  :  tail  bifid,  with  an  appen¬ 
dage;  the  dorfal  fin  has  27  rays,  the  pectorals  9,  ventrals  6, 
anal  32,  tail  19.  Its  name  points  out  a  certain  refein- 
blance  with  the  carps.  The  fnout  is  blunt;  the  upper 
jaw  rather  longeft  ;  the  dorfal  fin  lies  oppofite  the  anal, 
and  is  equal  in  fize  ;  noftrils  double. 

2.  Mormyrus  anguilloides  :  tail  bifid  obtufe  ;  26  rays 
in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  peCtoral  and  tail  fins  have  10  rays 
each,  the  ventrals  6,  the  anal  41.  The  jaws  are  of  equal 
length  ;  the  dorfal  fin  oppofite  the  anal,  and  fomewhat 
lhorter.  Inhabits  that  part  of  the  Nile  which  runs  near 
the  famous  antique  temple  of  Dendera,  which  name  is 
therefore  given  to  it  by  Geoffroy; 

#.  M.  Haflelquiftii,  included  by  Gmelin  with  the  above, 
is  perhaps  a  variety  of  it ;  but  is  made  a  diftinCt  fpecies 
by  Geoffroy  and  Cepede.  The  only  differences  pointed 
out  are,  20  rays  in  the  dorfal-fin,  19  in  the  anal,  and  24 
in  the  tail. 

3.  Mormyrus  kannume  :  tail  bifid,  obtufe;  63  rays  in 
the  dorfal-fin.  The  peCtoral  fins  have  15  rays  each,  the 
ventrals  6,  the  anal  17,  the  tail  20.  The  fnout  is  pointed 
and  arched,  lower  jaw  the  longeft.  Body  whitilh,  and 
very  much  comprefled  3  lateral  line  ftraight,  in  the  middle 
of  the  body ;  belly  ftraight,  but  rifing  from  the  vent. 
Dorfal  fin  very  long,  but  very  low  ;  that  and  the  tail  li¬ 
near.  The  Arabian  name  is  Kachoue  ommou  bouete,  “  ka- 
choue  the  mother  of  kiffes,”  according  to  Geoffroy. 

4.  Mormyrus  oxyrhynchus :  fnout  pointed  and  ftraight ; 
lower  jaw  rather  longeft  j  dorfal  fin  the  whole  length  of 

the. 
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the  back.  Geoffroy  affirms  this  to  be  the  oxyrhynckui  of 
ancient  writers. 

5.  Mormyrus  Salahia :  fnout  blunt,  lower  jaw  much 
longer  than  the  upper;  dorlal  fin  oppofite  the  anal,  and 
rather  lhorter.  Geoffroy  firft  obferved  this  fpecies  at  Sa- 
lahie ;  in  the  defert  he  found  a  great  many  of  them, 
which  had  been  walked  out  of  the  Nile  by  an  inundation, 
and  had  been  left  in  a  hole,  whence  the  water  had  after¬ 
wards  evaporated. 

6.  Mormyrus  Bebe:  fnout  blunt;  jaws  equal;  dorfal- 
fin  oppofite  the  anal,  and  only  one-fixth  of  its  length. 
This  fpecies  is  very  numerous  in  a  place  called  Bebe  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  which  are  extant  the  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  temple  of  Ifis. 

7.  Mormyrus  l'.erse  :  fnout  obtufe ;  upper  jaw  rather 
longeft  ;  dorfal  fin  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  This 
bears  the  l'pecific  name  given  it  by  the  Arabs. 

2.  Mormyrus  bane  :  fnout  obtufe,  upper  jaw  much 
longer  than  the  under;  dorfal  fin  equal  in  length  to  the 
anal  ;  noltrils  fingle.  This  alfo  bears  the  Arabian  name. 

MORN,  f.  [Goth,  maitgins  ;  Icel.  morgen ,  myrgen  ; 
Sax.  mop  gen,  mejigen,  mepien,  mepne,  mapne,  mopne. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  derives  this  l’ubftantive  from  the  Goth. 
merjan,  Sax.  meppan,  myppan,  to  fpread  abroad,  to  diffi- 
pate,  to  fcatter ;  “  morrow ,  therefore,  and  morn,  (the 
former,  being  the  pad  tenfe  of  myppan,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  participal  termination  en,)  have  both  the 
fame  meaning,  viz.  dijfipated,  dj'perfed ;  and,  whenever 
either  of  thofe  words  is  ufed  by  us,  clouds  or  darknefs  are 
underftood  ;  whofe  difperjion,  or  the  time  when  they  are 
difperfed,  it  exprefles.”  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  214.  Dr.  Jamiefon 
views  the  Gothic  maitgins  as  allied  to  the  verb  maurgjan, 
to  Ihorten ;  as  the  dawn  of  morning  Ihortens  the  reign  of 
darknefs,  or  cuts  off  the  night.  The  term  is  ufed  by  Ulph. 
St.  Mark  xiii.  20.  he  adds,  exprel’sly  with  refpeft  to  time, 
Gamurgida  titans  dagavs,  “  he  hath  Jhortened  the  days 
the  days  referred  to  are  thofe  of  darknefs  in  a  figurative 
ienfe.  Mr.  Tooke’s  is  the  more  natural  dedudlion.  And 
thus  the  Latin  mane  has  been  traced  to  the  Greek  y.a>ov, 
clear.  Dr.  Jo/mfon's  Dictionary  by  ike  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.'] 
The  firft  part  of  the  day;  the  morning.  Morn  is  not 
ufed  but  by  the  poets  : 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  Ihrill-founding  throat, 

Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakefpeare. 

Friendlhip  fhall  Hill  thy  evening  feafts  adorn, 

And  blooming  peace  fhall  ever  blefs  thy  morn.  Prior. 

MORNAN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire:  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Lyons,  and  lixteen  north-eaft  of  St.  Etienne. 

MOR'NAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vauclufe  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of  Orange. 

MORNA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Nantua.  The  place  contains  405,  and  the  canton  6590, 
inhabitants. 

MORNA'Y  (Philip  de,  Seigneur  Du  Pleffis  de  Marly), 
an  illuftrious  French  proteftant,  was  born  at  Buhy,  or 
Biffiuy,  in  the  French  Vexin,  in  the  year  1 549.  His  father 
was  a  defcendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family ;  and,  as  he 
was  zealoufty  attached  totheRomilh  religion,  he  intended 
to  educate  his  fon,  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  profeffion.  He  was  the  rather  induced  to  this  ftep 
from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  a  brother  already  high 
in  the  church,  who  promifed  to  refign  hereafter  his  bene¬ 
fices  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  Thele  profpedts  were  dif- 
appointed  by  the  death  of  the  dignitary,  while  Philip  was 
only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother  had  become  a  con  vert  to  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  had  taken  care  to  infill  its  principles  into  the  mind 
of  her  fon.  His  father  died  in  1 560,  after  w-hich  his  wi¬ 
dow  made  an  open  and  undifguiled  profeffion  of  her  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  and  had  the  proteftant  worlhip  conduct¬ 
ed  at  her  manfion  of  Buhy.  Philip  ftudied  at  feveral  of 
the  univerfities  at  Paris  and  ellewhere,  and  made  a  rapid 
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progrefs  in  the  feveral  departments  ofliterature  to  which 
lie  bent  his  mind.  Before  he  had  completed  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  his  uncle,  the  archbilhop  of  Riieims,  came  to 
Paris,  and,  having  examined  the  young  man  as  to  the 
proficiency  he  had  made  in  his  ftudies,  was  furprifed  at  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  erudition.  He  was  aware  alio  of 
his  dereliction  from  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  reclaim  him,  promifing  to  refign  his  biihopric 
in  his  favour  at  fome  future  period,  and  to  find  him  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  church  immediately.  Thefe  offers  he  de¬ 
clined  ;  and  in  1567,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  France,  M.  du  Pleffis  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceffity  of  quitting  the  metropolis,  and  returning  to 
Buhy.  He  refolved  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  lerve  under 
his  maternal  uncle  ;  but,  in  proceeding  to  the  army,  his 
horfe  fell  under  him,  and  both  bones  of  his  leg  were 
broken.  During  a  long  confinement,  the  refult  of  this 
accident,  he  compofed  a  poem  on  the  civil  war,  and  fome 
fonnets  in  praife  of  Coligni.  Peace  being  figned  in  1 568, 
he  began  a  tour  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mind  as  with  the  view  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  recovery  of  his  crippled  limb.  He  went  to  Geneva, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  a  very  ffiort  time,  owing- 
to  the  plague  breaking  out  in  that  city.  From  Geneva  he 
palled  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  began  the  ftudy  of  the 
civil  law,  and  the  German  language.  In  the  courfe  of 
fix  months  he  made  himfelf  fo  far  acquainted  with  the 
language,  as  to  be  able  to  read  all  kinds  of  books  in  it. 
Having  quitted  Heidelberg  he  travelled  to  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  and  we  find  him  proceeding  to  Frankfort, 
Padua,  and  Venice.  In  1571,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  expofed  to  fome  danger  on  account  of  his  religion. 
In  the  following  year  we  find  him  in  England,  where  he 
met  with  a  mofc  gracious  reception  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
whofe  courtiers  leemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  at¬ 
tention  which  they  fliowed  him.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  paid  a  vifit  to  Coligni ;  and,  while  flaying  with  him, 
he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  obfervations  that  he  had 
made  in  Flanders  ;  and  a  piece  intended  to  demonftrate 
the  juftice  and  advantages  of  declaring  war  againft  Spain  ; 
both  of  which  were  prel’ented  to  the  king  by  the  admiral, 
who  urged  his  majefty  to  improve  the  opportunity  that 
offered  itfelf  by  fending  M.  du  Pleffis  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  for  the  purpofe  of  concerting  a  combination  of 
the  efforts  of  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  but  the 
king  (Charles  IX.)  refufed  to  attend  to  the  advice  thus 
offered  :  he  had  no  wifh  to  come  to  a  milunderftanding 
with  the  Spaniards ;  and  he  was  meditating,  at  the  very 
moment,  the  deltru&ion  of  the  proteftants  of  his  own 
country.  At  length  the  fatal  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew 
arrived  ;  and  Du  Pleffis  was  awakened  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  by  the  lavage  butchers  who  were  execut¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  a  ftill  more  favage  monarch.  Coligni 
fell  a  lacrifice  among  the  multitudes  whofe  lives  were 
taken  away  on  that  tremendous  night;  (fee  vol.  ii. 
p.  764.)  but  Du  Pleffis,  when  he  found  that  all  refiftance 
would  be  in  vain,  efcaped  to  England,  the  happy  afylum 
of  the  perfecuted  in  many  periods  of  her  hiftory.  Here 
he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
and  particularly  from  Mr.  Secretary  Walfingham.  When 
it  was  known  at  Paris  that  he  was  fafe  in  England,  the 
ambaifador  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  German 
princes  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  his  friends 
to  lupply  him  with  every  thing  of  which  he  might  Hand 
in  need.  In  1574,  he  returned  to  France;  and  upon  his 
arrival  he  attended  a  council  of  feveral  of  the  proteftant 
chiefs,  in  which  it  was  propofed  that  the  party  fttould  im¬ 
mediately  take  arms  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  rights  by  promoting  the  views  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on. 
This  project,  though  oppofed  by  Du  Pleffis,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  5  and  he,  forefeeing  the  ill  conlequences,  re¬ 
tired  to  Sedan. 

While  at  this  place  he  married,  and  wrote,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  his  lady,  “  A  Treatife  on  Life  and  Death,”  which 
was  afterwards  publifhed  at  Geneva,  and  tranflated  into 
3  feveral 
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feveral  different  languages.  After  this,  Du  Pleflis  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  of  France,  and  was  admitted  into  his  raoft  intimate 
councils  ;  and  by  this  ftep  he  was  enabled  to  render  effen- 
tial  fervice  to  the  proteftant  caufe.  In  1577,  he  was  lent 
by  his  mailer  on  an  embaffy  to  the  queen  of  England,  to 
explain  to  her  the  jullice  of  their  caufe,  and  folicit  pecu¬ 
niary  affiftance,  which  he  obtained  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thoufand  crowns.  During  his  continuance  in  England, 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  very  acceptable  fervices,  as  well 
for  the  United  Provinces  as  for  the  Low  Countries.  He 
devoted  his  leifure  moments  to  the  diligent  perufal  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  compoled  his  treatife  “  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Church,”  which  was  publilhed  in  1577.  In 
the  following  year  the  prince  of  Orange  was  called  by  the 
States-general  to  Antwerp ;  and  Du  Pleffis,  having  taken 
leave  of  Elizabeth,  went  to  that  city  to  affilt  at  the  delibe¬ 
rations.  But  in  the  midft  of  his  political  exertions  he 
compofed,  and  in  1  jSo  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  On  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,”  in 
which  he  fhowed  himfelf  a  very  able  combatant  of  atheillic 
and  other  erroneous  principles ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
to  render  his  labours  more  generally  ufeful,  he  tranf- 
Iated  it  into  the  Latin  language.  In  1582,  he  left  Ant¬ 
werp  for  Paris  ;  in  a  few  years  afterwards  was  appointed 
governor  of  Saumur ;  and  upon  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV. 
he  was  made  counfellor  of  Hate.  In  1593,  when  the  king 
intimated  his  intentions  of  conforming  to  the  catholic 
church,  Du  Pleffis  did  all  in  his  power  to  dilfuade  him  ; 
and,  when  he  found  it  impoffible  to  Live  him  from  the 
difgrace  which  he  believed  muff  attach  to  his  name  by 
fuch  a  dereliction  of  principle,  he  withdrew  from  the 
court,  and  occupied  himfelf  in  his  Itudies,  in  the  duties 
attached  to  his  government,  and  in  exertions  for  the 
protellant  caufe.  He  took  an  aftive  part  in  all  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  king  and  his  lubjeCts  of  the  reformed 
communion,  till  the  celebrated  ediCl  of  Nantes  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  1598.  He  alfo  diltinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  as  an  able  apologift  for  the  protellants  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  year  1596,  he  publifned  a  work,  intitled, 
“  The  juft  Procedures  of  the  Profefl'ors  of  the  Reformed 
Religion;”  in  which  he  vindicates  the  protellants  from 
the  charge  of  being  the  caufe  of  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  retorts  it  upon  thole  who  unjuftly  denied  them  that 
liberty  which  their  fervices  and  fufferings  demanded.  In 
1598,  he  publilhed  his  work  “  On  the  Inllitution,  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  DoClrine,  of  the  Eucharifl  in  the  Ancient 
Church,”  folio  ;  of  which  'an  enlarged  edition  appeared 
in  1604..  This  work  gave  occaiion  to  a  conference  in  the 
year  1600,  before  the  king  and  all  the  court  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  between  Du  Perron,  then  bilhop  of  Evreux,  and 
afterwards  cardinal,  and  M.  du  Pleffis;  which  catholic 
writers  reprefent  to  have  terminated  in  favour  of  the  bi¬ 
lhop,  while  the  protellants,  on  the  contrary,  claim  the 
laurels  lor  our  author.  In  1607,  he  publilhed  his  treatile 
intitled,  “  The  Myller^  of  Iniquity,  or  the  Hiltory  of 
the  Papacy,”  folio  ;  in  which  he  points  out  the  progreffive 
Heps  by  which  the  popes  role  to  the  height  of  their  ty¬ 
ranny,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  apoftles,  as 
well  as  the  oppofition  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
met  with  from  good  men  of  all  nations.  This  work, -as 
well  as  moll  of  his  other  performances,  .was  firft  printed 
in  French,  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  About  the  fame 
time  he  publilhed,  “  An  Exhortation  to  the  Jews  con¬ 
cerning  the  Meffiah,”  in  which  his  Hebrew  literature  is 
advantageoully  difplayed  ;  and  •“  Meditations”  on  diffe¬ 
rent  palfages  of  Scripture.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
Lome  other  pieces  ;  and  from  his  papers  have  been  pub¬ 
lilhed  curious,  inftruClive,  and  interefting,  “  Memoirs, 
&c.  confiding  of  Difcourles,  InftruClions,  Letters,  Dif- 
patches,”  in  4  vols.  4to.  In  the  year  1621,  Louis  XIII. 
having  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  protellants, * 
M.  du  Pleffis  remonftrated  ftrongly  by  letters  againft  the 
injufti.ee  and  impolicy  of  fuch  conduit.  For  his  honelt 
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freedom  he  was  deprived  of  his  government  of  Saumur; 
upon  which  he  retired  to  his  barony  of  La  Foreft-fur- 
Sevre  in  Poitou,  where  he  died  in  1623,  about  the  age  of 
feventy-four,  juftly  regretted  by  the  protellants,  and  ef- 
teemed  by  the  catholics,  not  only  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  abilities  and  qualifications,  but  for  the  ufeful 
and  amiable  private  virtues  that  adorned  his  character. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MORNBACIPLIN,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which 
runs  into  the  Nagold  two  miles  north  of  Liebenzell. 

MO'RNE  au  DIA'BLE,  a  cape  on  thq  well  coalt  of 
Hifpaniola.  Lat.  19.  32. N.  Ion.  72.47.  W. 

MO'RNE-G  AROU',  a  very  rem.  rkable  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  illand  of  St.  Vincent’s  in  the  Well  Indies.  It 
was  vifited  by  Mr.  Tames  Anderfon,  lurgeon  in  the  year 
1784.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1785. 

MO'RNE  le  GRO'S,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola, 
on  tiie  north  coalt:  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Port  Paix. 

MO'RNE  PAGOU'A,  a  cape  on  the  eall  coaft  of  Do¬ 
minica.  Lat.  15.  39.  N.  Ion.  61.19.  W. 

MO'RNE  ROU'GE,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Hifpaniola :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Cape  Frangois. 

MO'RNE  St.  NICH'OLAS.  See  Cape  St.  Nicholas. 

MOR'NING,  f.  [from  mum.]  The  firft  part  of  the 
day,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of  the 
firll  fourth  part  of  the  fun’s  daily  courfe. — What  lhall  be¬ 
come  of  us  before  night,  who  are  weary  fo  early  in  the 
morning?  Bp.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 

By  the  fecond  hour  in  the  morning 

Delire  the  earl  to  fee  me.  Shake/peare' $  Richard  III. 

MOR'NING,  adj.  Being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
— Your  goodnefs  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  it  goeth  away.  Hof.  vi.  5. 

Rife  before  the  fun, 

Then  make  a  breakfaft  of  the  morning  dew. 

Serv’d  up  by  nature  on  Lome  grafiy  hill ; 

You’ll  find  it  neftar.  Mafngcr. 

MOR'NING-GOW'N,  f.  A  loofe  gown  worn  before 
one  is  formally  dreffed. — Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich 
morning- gowns,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  perfons  of 
quality  were  up  fo  early.  Addifon. 

MOR'NING-STA'R,  J’.  The  planet  Venus,  when  a 
little  to  the  weltward  of  the  Sun  ;  that  is,  when  lhe  riles 
a  little  before  him.  In  this  fituation  flue  is  called,  bjr  the 
Greeks  Pkojphorus,  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  See.  Chambers. 
— Any  one  of  the  planets  rifing  before  the  Sun : 

Bright  as  doth  the  morning-Jlar  appear, 

Out  of  the  eall,  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 

To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near.  SpenJ'er. 

Morning-Star,  or  Morgan-Stern,  a  weapon  for¬ 
merly  uled  in  the  defence  of  trenches.  It  was  a  large 
flaff  banded  about  with  iron  like  the  lhaft  of  a  halbert, 
having  an  iron  belt  at  the  end  with  crofs  iron  lpikes. 

MOR'NSHEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftatt :  fix  miles  w^ft  of  Aichftatr. 

MO'RO,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Chumbal  about  ten  miles  north-eaft  from  Suifopour,  in 
the  circar  of  Rantampour. 

MO'RO,  a  mountain  of  Piedmont  :  fourteen  miles 
well  of  Domo  d’Ofceila. 

MO'RO  CAS'rLE,  a  fortrefs  on  the  illand  of  Cuba, 
to  defend  the  Havannaii. 

MOROC',  orMAROc ,  f.  A  beautiful  bird  of  Abyffinia, 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  thinks  its  name  is  derived 
from  mar  honey,  though  lie  lays  that  he  never  heard  it 
was  further  concerned  in  the  honey  than  deftroying  bees. 
It  is  probably  the  Cuculus  indicator,  vol.  v.  p.  440,  1 . 

M'OROCAR'PUS,  J\  in  botany,  the  name  given  by 
Ruppius  to  the  genus  Blitum,  from  the  relemblance  of 
its  fruit  to  a  mulberry.  See  Blitum, 
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ABSTRACT,  giving  a  general  view  of 
all  the  important  points  of  this  fcience, 
207.  . 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  awarded 
their  prize  to  Kant,  206  ;  (fill  offers  pre¬ 
miums  for  attempts  in  Metaphyfics,  235. 
All  philofophical  in  fight  has  been  corrupted 
by  fuppofing  that  Sense  forms  confufed 
representations,  2 18. 

Ambition,  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  this 
globe  cannot  fatisfy  it,  200. 

Analogy  of  Relations,  233. 

Analyzing  (by),  our  conceptions,  we  never 
can  difcover  what  the  things  are  in  tkem- 
fehes,  219. 

Antinomies  of  Reafon  explained,  230. 

An! hropology,  208. 

Anthropomorphifm,  or  the  attributing  hu¬ 
man  properties  to  the  Deity,  232. 

Are  Metaphyfics  at  all  pofiible?  214. 
Argument  of  the  Neceffitarians  refuted,  199. 
Ariflotle,  his  Categories  incomplete  and  in- 
fufficient,  203  ;  a  defideratum  to  his  Lo¬ 
gic,  206;  his  ten  Categories  and  five  Poll 
Predicaments,  225;  they  have  all  been 
rejedled  as  ufelefs,  ibid,  they,  however, 
lead  to  the  dil’covery  of  the  true  Cate¬ 
gories,  ibid. 

Assertions  of  Pure  Speculative  Reafon, 
229. 

Aftronomy  affords  inftances  of  celebrated 
fyftems  giving  way  to  modern  difcove- 
ries,  207. 

Atheifm,  201. 

Axioms  of  Metaphyfics,  237. 

Baumgarten’s  Ontology,  225. 

Beautiful  and  Sublime,  208.* 

Belief  in  God,  in  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  in  a  Future  State,  conftitutes 
Religion,  201. 

Berkeley,  his  Idealifm  myflical  and  fanati¬ 
cal,  219. 

Catalogue  of  the  Elements  of  the  Mind,  202. 
Categorical  mode  of  Conclufion  eftablilhed, 
206. 

Categories,  twelve  adlivities  which  con- 
ftitute  the  Underfunding ,  203  ;  every  ob- 
je£l  of  Senfe  mull  be  claffed  under  them, 
ibid.  Ariftotle’s  and  Kant’s  compared,  ibid, 
are  principles  a  priori  of  all  poffible  expe¬ 
rience,  221  ;  but  the  principles  of  poffible 
experience  are  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
ibid,  when  feparated  from  objefts  of  ex¬ 
perience,  have  no  fignification  at  all,  222  ; 
how  difcovered  by  Kant,  225. 

Gaufality  of  Reafon  or  of  Ideas,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  in  the  l'enfible  world,  is 
Freedom ,  2305  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firlt  commencement  of  a  feries  of  Pheno¬ 
mena t;  yet  a  fubordinate  commencement, 
whofe  event  is  connedted  with  a  chain 
of  caufes  in  nature,  ibid. 

Gaffe  is  a  power  in  one  Subftance  to  add  upon 
another ,  and  to  produce  a  third  thing  called 
Effetf,  239. 

Caufe  and  Effect,  a  Category  of  the  Mind, 199. 
Certainty  and  Convidlion  in  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  originate  in  the  Categorical  Mode 
of  Conclufion;  but  in  Mathematics 
by  the  Conftrudlion  of  Conceptions,  which 
admits  of  Demonftration  ;  and  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy  by  Analogy  and  In- 
dudtion,  209. 

'Conception,  the  produce  of  Understand¬ 
ing,  2C4;  conlifts  of  a  co/nbination  of 
the  Twelve  Categories,  ibid,  without  it 
Intuition  is  empty,  ibid. 

Conclufions  of  Reafon,  Categorical,  Hypo¬ 
thetical,  and  Disjunctive,  225. 

Concurrence  means  mutual  aftion  and  re¬ 
action,  239. 


Copernicus,  203  ;  his  fame  has  rifen,  never 
again  to  fet,  20 5. 

Cosmological  Ideas  of  Reason  are 
its  molt  remarkable  phenomena,  and  tend 
to  awaken  it  from  Dogmatifm,  and  induce 
it  to  critic! fe  itfelf,  228 ;  fn  called  becaufe 
they  always  refer  to  the  ftnfible  world, 
ibid. 

Cofmology,  201. 

Counter-Assertions  of -Pure  Specula¬ 
tive  Reafon,  229. 

Covvper,  his  words  applied  to  Kant,  207. 
Critical  Idealism  does  not  refer  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  things  in  themfelves,  it 
merely  charadterifes  our  fenfible  repre- 
fentations  of  them,  219. 

Critic  of  Judgment,  proves  that  the 
Judgment  is  an  original  legifiative  fa¬ 
culty,  208. 

Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  not  tranfiated 
into  Englilh,  202  ;  let  it  undergo  a  fevere 
and  impartial  examination,  ibid,  refolves 
all  the  difficulties  of  Speculative  Philofo- 
phy,  207;  a  Glorious  Book,  ibid,  it 
contains  an  entirely  new  fcience,  of  which 
no  one  had  previoufiy  conceived  the 
thought,  210;  the  pofition  which  is  its 
refuit  is  eftablifhed,  234;  whoever  has 
once  tafted  the  Critic,  loaths  for  ever 
all  dogmatical  tralh,  and  will  never  return 
to  the  fophillicated  fcience  of  Ulufions, 
ibid. 

Critic  of  Pure  Practical  Reason, 
clips  the  wings  of  Speculative  Reafon,  208. 
Definitions  of  Metaphysics,  198  ;  of  Phy- 
fics,ibid.  of  Knowledge  and  Thought, 237. 
Demonftration  of  the  fophiftical  fubtilty  of 
the  four  fyllogiftic  figures  ufed  in  Logic, 
206. 

Delcartes,  his  empirical  Idealifm,  209. 
Defideratum  to  Ariftotle’s  Logic,  206. 
Defires,  when  determined  by  Speculative 
Reafon,  are  infinite,  200-. 

Dialectic  of  Reafon  can  never  be  terminated 
but  by  a  Syftem  of  genuine  Metaphyfics, 
201;  is  grounded  upon  the  Ideas  of 
Reafon  as  follows-;  upon  the  PJychological , 
the  Paralogisms;  upon  the  Cofmolo- 
gical ,  the  Antinomies;  upon  the  Theo¬ 
logical,  the  Ideal  of  Pure  Reafon,  227. 
Difference  between  analytical  and  fyntheti- 
cal  Judgments,  212. 

Differtation  to  the  ift  Supplemental  Volume 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart, remarks  upon  Note  I.  201. 
Diftindtion  between  Ideas  of  Reafon  and 
Con  c  eptions  of  Underftanding  is  fo  ne- 
ceffary,  that  without  it  Metaphyfics  are 
abfolutely  impoflible,  226. 

Dodtrine  of  Tafte,  208;  of  Time  and  Space , 
inftead  of  deftroying  the  fenfible  world, 
adtually  fecures  its  reality,  219. 

Dogmatical  Metaphyfics  are  now  indifputa- 
bly  gone  to  decay,  235.’ 

Dogmatical  Philofopher,  the,  there  is  uow 
an  end  to  his  labours,  222. 

Dogmatifm  teaches  us  nothing,  214. 
Dreaming  Idealifm,  that  which  converts 
mere  reprefentations  into  real  things,  219. 
Duty  is  the  objective  neceffity  of  an  adtion 
conformable  to  the  law  of  practical  Rea¬ 
fon,  199. 

Elementary  (the)  Conceptions  of  Sense, 
are  Time  and  Space,  224. 

Elements  of  the  Mind,  all  completely 
difcovered  by  Kant,  202;  of  Sense,  are 
Time  and  Space-,  of  Understanding, 
the  12  Categories-,  of  Reason,  the  6 
Ideas,  203. 

Elements  0/ Metaphysics,  Intuition, 
Conception,  and  Idea,  234. 

?. 


Empirical  Intuition,  has  always  a  pure  intui- 
t.on  for  its  foundation,  217. 

Empirical  Laws  of  Nature  prefuppofe  parti¬ 
cular  apprehenfions,  uffiile  the  univerfaf 
Laws  of  Nature  contain  merely  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  In  experience,  224. 
Epitome  of  the  whole  Science,  207. 

External  Senfe  defined,  204. 

Experience,  how  generated,  204  ;  is  nothing 
but  a  continual fynthef%;ng  of  apprebenfions, 
215;  cannot  teach  us  the  nature  of  the 
things  in  themfelves,  219  ;  is  the  joint 
p  oiiudt  of  Sense  and  Understand¬ 
ing,  220;  its  origin  belongs  to  empirical, 
its  ejfence  to  pure,  philofophy,  22  1. 

Fanatical  Idealifm  is  that  of  Berkeley,  219. 
Fine  Arts,  208. 

Firft  Tranlcendental  Queftion,  How  are  pure 
Mathematics  poffible  ?  216. 

Fourth  and  laft  Tranfceiidental  Queftion, 
How  are  Metaphysics  as  a  Science  pof¬ 
fible  ?  234. 

Freedom  of  the  Will  firmly  eftablilhed,  199. 
Galileo,  203. 

General  Remarks  on  Tranfcendental  Ideas, 

201. 

Geometrician,  his  procedure,  217. 

God;  he  is  omnifeient,  omniprefent,  omni¬ 
potent,  and  eternal ;  and  muft  be  a  knower 
of  hearts,  in  order  to  apportion  felicity  ta 
worthiriefs  in  the  moral  world,  201. 
Happinefs  conlifts  in  the  complete  fat isfac- 
tion  of  all  our  defires,  200;  muft  be  dif- 
tin&ly  feparated  from  the  Idea  of  Duty, 
ibid,  the  defire  of  it  effential  to  human 
nature,  ibid,  muft  not  alone  be  confidered 
as  the  chief  good;  for  man  not  only  defires 
to  be  happy,  but  alfo  to  be  virtuous, 
ibid. 

Highest  Goon,  to  produce  which,  Vir¬ 
tue  must  be  the  Cause  of  Happi¬ 
ness,  200. 

Homo  noumenon,  man  confidered  a  being  out 
of  nature,  199;  gives  laws  to  the  homo 
phenomenon ,  which  it  is  bound  to  obey, 
200. 

Homo  phenomenon ,  man  confidered  as  a  pare 
of  nature,  199. 

How  is  knowledge  from  pure  Reafon  pof¬ 
fible?  214. 

How  are  fynthetical  pofitions  a  priori  poffible? 
214;  upon  the  folution  of  this  queftion 
Metaphysics  muft  either  ftand  or  fall, 
215  ;  Transcendental  Philosophy 
is  the  complete  lolution  ol  the  propofed 
queftion,  and  did  not  exill  prior  to  our  day, 
ibid,  pure  intuition  is  the  matter  for  Syn¬ 
thetical  Judgments,  216. 

How  are  pure  Mathematics  poffible?  216. 
How  is  pure  Natural  Philofophy  poffible  ? 
219. 

How  are  Metaphyfics  in  general  poffible  ? 
226.  - 

How  are  MnTAPHYsicsasa  Science  poffible  ? 

*  34- 

How  is  Nature  pofiible  ?  223  this  queftion 
is  the  higheft  point  to  which  Tranfcen¬ 
dental  Philofophy  can  ever  attain,  ibid. 
How  are  Time  and  Space,  and  all  that  fills 
them,  pofiible?  223. 

How  are  men  of  talents  to  profit  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  Metaphysics?  234. 

Hume,  ftruck  the  firft  fpark  of  this  new 
philofophy,  206  ;  firft  roufed  Kant  from 
his  dogmatical  (lumbers,  207  ;  on  Cauje 
and  EffcSl,  ibid,  he  became  a  confirmed 
fceptic,  ibid,  his  attack  on  Metaphyfics, 
209 ;  his  enquiry  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Conception  Cause,  2105  refeued 
from  the  attacks,  of  his  enemies  by  Kant, 
2115  felt  the  call  worthy  a  philolophef 

to 
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to  examine  the  field  of  Knowledge  a  priori, 
214;  confidered  the  queftion  infolvable, 
How  are  Metaphyfics  poffible ?  215;  his 
doubt  radically  removed,  22a;  his  Crux 
Metaphyftcorum ,  ibid,  the  complete  folu- 

•  tion  of  his  problem,  reflores  their  origin 
a  priori  to  the  pure  conceptions  of  under- 
ftanding,  (Categories,)  ibid,  his  arguments 
againft  Deifm  are  weak,  but  his  objec¬ 
tions  againft  Theifm  are  very  ftrong,  232  ; 
his  Philo  againft  Cleanthes,  233;  over¬ 
looked  this  principle,  to  confider  the  field 
of  Experience  as  bounded  in  the  eye  of 
Reafon  by  another  field,  237. 

Id  ca  defined,  203. 

Ideal  of  Pure  Reafon,  231. 

Idealifm  implies,  that  nothing  but  thinking 
beings  exift,  218. 

Ideas  are  as  completely  grounded  in  the 
Faculty  of  Reafon  as  the  Categories  are  in 
UnderfUnding,  226;  Psychoiogical, 
Cosmological,  and  Theoiocical, 
227;  are  not  of  any  ufe  with  refpeft  to 
Experience  as  the  Categories  arq,  ibid,  how- 
generated,  240  ;  and  their  complete  num¬ 
ber  Rated,  ibid, 

Illufion  confifts  in  taking  a  fubjefl'me 
ground  of  a  Judgment  fur  an  ob)efiive  one, 
226. 

Internal  Senfe,  defined,  204;  is  the  power 
to  make  our  own  reprefentations  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  thoughts,  206. 

Introduction  to  Metaphyfics,  198. 

Intuition  a  priori  is  the  form  of  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Faculty,  and  lies  in  us  antece¬ 
dently  to  all  impreftion  of  objefts,  216; 
Time  and  Space  are  thofe  intuitive  forms 
which  pure  Mathematics  lay  down  as  a 
foundation  to  all  their  judgments,  ibid. 

Intuition,  a  fenfible  reprefentadon  or  pheno¬ 
menon,  200  ;  either  internal  or  external , 
204;  muft  always  have  the  matter  pre- 
fent,  Ibid,  without  conception,  is  blind, 
ibid,  depends  upon  the  immediate  prefence 
of  an  objeft,  216;  takes  place  by  means 
of  Senfe,  218. 

Invention  in  the  Mathematics  may  go  on  to 
infinity,  232. 

Judgments  in  general,  defined,  204. 

judgments  of  Experience  are  always  Synthe¬ 
tical,  213  ;  of  Mathematics  are  always 
Synthetical,  ibid,  they  have  objective  vali¬ 
dity,  whereas  Judgments  of  .Ipprehenfion 
have  merely  fubjefiive  validity,  220  ;  re¬ 
quire  to  be  claff'ed  under  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  while  thofe  of  Apprehenfion  require 
merely  logical  connexion,  ibid. 

Judgments,  all,  are  firft  Judgments  of  Ap¬ 
prehenfion,  which  are  only  valid  for 
eacii  individual,  hut,  beingfubfumpted  un¬ 
der  the  Cate  gories,  they  become  objec¬ 
tive,  and  univerfaliy  valid,  220. 

Kant  has  inveftigated  the  nature  of  Time  it- 
felf,  202;  has  thoroughly  diffefted  the 
human  mind,  and  difcovered  all  its  Ele¬ 
ments,  ibid,  is  the  true  father  of  Specula¬ 
tive  Philofophy,  203  ;  his  difeovery  of  the 
twelve  Categories,  ibid,  his  Catego¬ 
ries  compared  with  Ariftotle’s,  ibid,  his 
three  great  works;  1.  Critic  op  Pure 
Speculative  Reason;  2.  Critic  of 
J  udgm  ent;  3.  Critic  of  Pu  re  Prac¬ 
tical  Reason,  204;  his  name  fheds  a 
glory  on  the  eighteenth  century,  ibid,  the 
moft  enlightened  and  diftinguiihed  fuccef- 
for  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  206 ;  oppofed 
to  Leibnitz  in  his  twenty-fecond  year, 
ibid,  in  him  we  have  the  man  Bacon  com¬ 
plained  could  not  be  found  in  his  time, 
ibid,  his  improvements  on  Aiiftotle’s  Lo- 
giq,  ibid,  deftined  to  be  the  founder  of 
Transcendental  Philosophy,  ibid, 
the  greateft  fpeculative  philofopber  the 
world  ever  produced,  207  ;  he  might  have 


faid  with  Cicero,  that  during  his  life  he 
was  but  little  known,  but  after  his  death 
his  Glory  would  fpread  over  the  whole 
earth,  208  ;  his  fuccefs  in  the  folution  of 
Hume’s  problem,  210;  fays  it  coft  him 
many  years’  labour  to  folve  this  one  pro¬ 
blem.  How  are  Synthetical  pofttions  a  priori 
poffible  ?  215;  bis  mode  of  inveftig'athig 
the  pure  Elements  of  Knowledge,  225  ;  He 
fays,  <e  And  now  the  pure  conceptions  of  Un- 
derjlanding  Jprung  up,  and  I  became  quite 
certain  that  thefe  entirely  conftituted  the 
very  Understanding  itfelf,”  ibid-  “ I 
called  them,  as  might  be  expefted,  Cate- 
„  goriesf  ibid.  “  I  found  the  origin  of  the 
Categories  in  the  four  logical  funftions 
of  Judgments  of  Undemanding,  and  the 
Ideas  of  Reafon  in  the  three  funftions  of 
a  rational  conclufion,”  226. 

Knowledge  is  an  Intuition  joined  to  a  Concep¬ 
tion,  20 5;  the  only  Knowledge  that  can 
be  termed  metap'nyfical,  212;  how  is  it 
poffible  to  diftinguifh  the  different  kinds 
of  it,  226  ;  defined,  239. 

Law  of  States,  of  Nations,  and  Cofmopoliti- 
cal,  208. 

LegiQation  of  Nature  lies  in  us,  224. 

Leibnitz  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Kant 
oppofed  the  philofophy  of  this  great  man, 
206. 

Liberty, whiefijs  the  quality  of  a  power  to 
commence  an  event  of  itfelf,  is  the  grand 
objeft  of  metaphyfical  inveftigation,  230. 

Man  is  born  a  Metaphysician,  198  ; 
occupies  two  ftations  at  once  ;  he  is  both 
a  being  of  Nature,  and  a  being  free  from 
Nature,  ibid,  and  in  his  moral  capacity 
obedient  only  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
Reafon,  ibid,  as  an  intelligence  he  is  out 
of  Time  and  Space,  confequently  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Phenomena,  199  ;  con- 
feious  he  ought  to  obey  the  Moral  Law, 
and  that  he  pofleffes  full  power  fo  to  do, 
ibid,  his  real  deftination,  199;  confifts 
of  two  parts,  the  one  Animal,  the  other 
Rational ,  199;  confidered  as  homo  phenome¬ 
non,  is  a  part  of  nature,  but,  confidered  as 
homo  noumenon,  he  is  out  of  nature,  ibid,  is 
not  accountable  for  having  defires  and 
inftinfts,  but  he  certainly  is  for  the  un¬ 
due  indulgence  of  them,  200  ;  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Moral  Law  by  virtue  of  his 
Praftical  Reafon,  ibid,  is  conftantly  aftu- 
ated  by  two  principles,  viz.  Happinefs  and 
Virtue,  ibid,  has  views  and  ends  of  fo  fub- 
lime  a  nature,  that  they  infinitely  furpafs 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  animal  defires, 
ibid,  at  the  prefent  moment  of  his  exiftencc, 
he  is  a  finally  a  member  of  the  Moral  World , 
ibid,  is  the  natural  judge  of  himfelf,  for 
he  either  acquits  or  condemns  himfelf  in  his 
own  Conscience,  ibid,  confidered  as  de¬ 
terminable  by  Reafon,  is  not  thought  as 
an  objeft  of  Sense,  but  as  a  thing  in  itfelf, 
(r.oumenon,)  230  ;  determined  to  aftion  by 
Senfe,  he  is  not  free,  but,  determined  by 
Reason,  he  is  free,  230. 

Map  of  the  human  Mind,  according  to  Kant, 
206. 

Mathematical  Judgment^  are  always  Synthe¬ 
tical,  though  this  has  elcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Analyzers  of  Human  Reafon, 
2'3- 

Mathematical  Knowledge  differs  from  all 
other  knowledge  a  priori  in  this,  that  it 
does  not  follow  as  a  confequence  from 
conceptions,  but  arifes  from  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  conceptions,  214. 

Mathematics  muft  be  diftinftly  feparated 
from  Philofophy,  206;  pure  intuitions  « 
priori  really  form  their  bafis,  217 

Matter  of  Knowledge  in  general  defined,  2 04. 

Metaphysics,  defined,  198;  in  this  fcience 
alone  Reafon  finds  repofe,  ibid,  do  nos 
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differ  from  Mathematics  in  the  ftrength 
of  their  arguments  but  in  the  nature  of 
their  proofs,  ibid,  treat  of  God,  of  the  Soul, 
of  Free  Will,  of  a  future  State,  and  of  the 
Moral  Law ,  203;  all  prior  to  Kant  muft 
for  ever  difappear,  207  ;  of  Law  and  Ethics, 
208  ;  not  only  fatisfaftory  and  inftruftive, 
but  really  indifpenfable,  ibid,  their  true 
objeft  is  the  pruduftion  of  Knowledge 
a  priori,  214;  their  poffibility  depends 
upon Tr ansce nd ent a l  Philosophy, 
216;  completely  feparate  the  Ideas  of 
Reafon  from  the  Conceptions  of  Underftand- 
ing,  226  ;  their  very  effence  is  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Reafon  with  itfelf,  226;  without 
an  enumeration  and  complete  claffificatiors 
of  all  the  conceptions  arifing  from  the 
Knowing  faculty,  are  a  mere  rhapfody, 
ibid,  more  than  any  other  fcience,  im¬ 
planted  in  us  by  nature  itfelf,  232 ;  clearly 
exhibited  according  to  their  fubjeftivs  pof¬ 
fibility,  234;  as  a  gift  of  nature,  are  found 
in  every  human  mind,  ibid,  the  “CniTic” 
alone  contains  the  plan  according  to  which 
Metaphyfics  as  a  Science  can  be  pro¬ 
duced;  by  any  other  means  they  are  ut¬ 
terly  imprafticable,  ibid,  are  now  attained, 
admit  of  no  further  difcov tries,  and  are  that 
alone  which  can  procure  lofting  fatlsfaSUon, 
to  Reason,  ibid,  will  always  remain  in 
the  world,  235. 

Metaphyfics  of  Morals,  comprehend  the  du¬ 
ties  of  man  towards  himfelf  and  towards- 
other  men,  208, 

Mind  defined,  it  confifts  of  three  Original 
Faculties,  Reason,  Understanding, 
and  Sense,  202;  both  a&ijue  and  pajftve, 
238. 

Modality  confifts  of  Poffibility.,  Exiftence, 
and  Neceffity,  239, 

Moral  Law  fays,  “  Let  us  on  all  occafions  bs 
morally  good,  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
fequence,”  2Go;  the  more  ftriftly  it  com¬ 
mands,  and  the  iefs  it  offers  as  a  reward, 
the  more  fincerely  do  we  reverence  it, 201 ; 
he  alone  ftiould  participate  of  happinefa 
that  lias  rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  it, 
201;  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the 
faft  of  the  Moral  Law.  than  of  the  faft  of 
our  Exiftence,  ibid. 

Moral  Perfeftion  confifts  in  the  Purity  of 
the  motives  that  determine  Man  to  the 
performance  of  his  Duty,  208. 

Moiality,  its  chief  Principle,  “  Aft  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  maxim  of  thy  aftion  be 
fit  for  an  univerfal  law,”  198;  feat  and 
origin  of  all  our  moral  ideas  found  in 
Reafon  alone,  ibid,  ail  former  attempts  to 
difeover  its  principles  failed,  ibid,  foon 
will  be  on  a  Jetter  footing,  199;  freed 
from  the  fallacious  argument  of  the. 
Neceflitarian,  ibid,  fprings  from  Pure 
Practical  Reason,  ibid. 

Motive  for  the  difeharge  of  our  Duties,  201.' 

Natural  Philofophy  is  ftriftiy  confined  to 
Time  and  Space,  198  5  it  cannot  aifpenfe 
with  the  teftimony  of  Experience,  226. 

Naturalift  in  Pure  Reafon,  222. 

Nature,  means  the  exiftence  of  things  in  as 
far  as  they  are  determined  by  univerfal 
laws,  a  19;  materially  confidered,  is  dis¬ 
aggregate  of  all  the  objefts  of  experience, 
ibid  .formally  confidered,  is  the  legitimacy 
of  all  the  objefts  in  experience,  ibid,  how 
is  it  poffible  ?  223. 

Nature  and  Liberty  may  both  be  attributed 
to  Man,  but  viewed  in  two  different 
lights  ;,  in  the  one  as  a  Phenomenon,  in  the 
other  as  a  thing  in  itfelf,  Noumenon,  230. 

N.eceflitarians  refuted  by  Tranfcendental 
Philofophy,  399. 

New  Philofophy,  not  underftood,  becaufe 
the  reader  fubftitutes  his  own  thoughts 
for  thofe  of  its  author,  210. 


New 
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New  Theory  of  the  mechanical  conftrudHon 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  Kant,  206. 

Noumetta  are  the  things  in  themfelves  of 
•which  •we  know  nothing,  nor  indeed  ever 
can  ;  for  they  are  out  of  Time  and  Space, 
223. 

Object,  every,  in  nature  mull  ftand  under 
the  twelve  Categories,  or  it  is  not 
conceivable,  203  ;  that  is  fuperfenfible 
mull  ftand  under  the  six  Ideas,  ibid, 
fenlible  and  fuperfenfible,  205. 

Objective  unity  defined,  204;  is  the  joint 
produce  of  the  twelve  unities  or  Catego¬ 
ries,  ibid. 

Objects  that  affedl  our  Senses  imply  only 
how  they  appear  to  us,  but  not  how  they 
are  in  themfelves,  217. 

Paradox  for  folption,  217. 

Phenomena  originate  in  Sense,  213;  the 
judgments  concerning  them  depend  upon 
Understanding,  ib.  looked  upon  by 
the  earlier  philofophers  as  illuf.ons,  while 
reality  was  given  only  to  intellectual  beings, 
(Noumena,)  223  ;  which  implies  that 
the y  have  for  a  foundation  a  thing  in  itfelf, 
(Noumenon,)  ibid. 

Phenomenon,  or  mere  appearance,  is  fu  b  j  e  ct 
to  continual  change,  to  decay,  and  to  re¬ 
novation,  200. 

Philofophy,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  is  to 
render  man  ftridtly  rational,  201  ;  not 
to  be  learned,  but  by  it  to  learn  how  to 
philofophize,  ibid. 

Philofophy  of  Mind,  in  it  are  developed  all 
the  elements  and  principles  of  the  liberal 
arts,  and  the  roots  of  all  the  Sciences,  208. 

Phyfics  defined,  198. 

Pit  actical  Reason,  by  virtue  of  which, 
man  is  not  only  free,  but  gives  moral 
laws  to  himfelf,  200  ;  produces  the  great- 
eft  fyftemalic  unity  among  our  defires,2oi. 

Predicaments,  202. 

Principle,  the,  of  all  analytical  Judgments 
is  that  of  Contradiction,  212  ;  of  all  Syn¬ 
thetical  Judgments  is  that  of  Sufficient 
Rcafon ,  213. 

Prolegomena  to  all  future  Metaphyfics  that 
lhall  deferve  the  name  of  a  Science,  21a. 

Proof  of  the  completenefs  of  the  Catego¬ 
ries,  239. 

Properties  of  the  Circle,  224. 

Psychological  Idea  of  Reason,  the 
Soul,  227. 

Pfychology,  zor. 

Pure  Intuition  is  the  matter  for  fyn- 
theticarjudgments  a  priori,  216. 

Pure  Physiological  Table  of  the 
Univerfal  Principles  of  Natural  Philofo¬ 
phy,  221  ;  this  is  quite  perfect,  for  it 
contains  all  the  fynthetjcal  principles  d 
priori,  according  to  a  principle,  and  we 
now  know  there  can  be  no  other  Phyfiolo- 
gical  principles,  ibid. 

Pure  Reafon  does  not  reprefent  by  its  Ideas, 
particular  objects  which  lie  beyond  the 
field  of  experience,  227;  to  which  a  Syf- 
tem  of  Categories  is  ind  fpenfable,  228. 

Ouai.ity,  Reality,  Negation,  Limitation, 
238;  exprefles  the  conception  of  a  degree 
in  general,  239. 

Quantity,  one,  many,  all,  238,  expreffes 
the  Conception  of  Number  in  ■  general, 
*39 

Ratiocination  diffedted,  239;  Categorical, 
Hypothetical,  and  Disjunctive,  240. 

Reafon  is  the  Lafis  of  Morality,  198  j  author 
of  :ts  own  principles  ;  and  the  only  fpring 
of  all  moral  actions  is  reverence  for  its 
Law',  ib.  commands  how  man  ought  to 
sdt,  199  ;  commands  that  the  homo  pheno¬ 
menon  lhould  be  judged  by  and  fubjedted 
to  the  homo  noumenon,  aoo  j  is  the  fource 
whence  Ipring  not  only  the  Moral 
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Law,  but  the  Ideas  of  our  own  Soul,  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  a  Future  State, 
ib.  it  adts  free  from  Time  and  Space, 
ib.  is  divifible  into  two  parts,  Pure 
Speculative  and  Pure  Practical, 
105  ;  conftitutes  a  certain  fort  of  Objects 
not  met  with  in  experience,  viz.  God,  the 
Soul,  See.  205  ;  has  produced  Metaphyfics 
as  its  favorite  though  youngeft  offspring, 
232;  is  the  higheji  degree  of  Sponta¬ 
neity  and  power  to  form  Ideas,  239;  is 
an  adtive  faculty  of  fo  pure  a  nature  as  to 
conned!  parts  out  of  Time  and  Space,  of 
which  it  produces  wholes  called  Ideas, 
240. 

Receptivity,  a  paflive  faculty  of  the  Mind, 
called  Sense,  202j  divifible  into  two, 
the  one  receives  parts  in  fucceffion,  the 
other  parts  co-exiftent ,  203. 

Refledtions  upon  the  tiue  computation  of 
living  powers  by  Kant,  206. 

Reid,  Ofwald,  Beattie,  and  Priefttey,  over¬ 
looked  Hume’s  aim  at  improvement  in 
Metaphyfics,  209. 

Relation  of  the  Subftance  to  its  Proper¬ 
ties,  of  the  Caufe  to  its  Eft'edt,  and  of 
Action  to  Re-adtion,  239. 

Religion,  animated  by  it,  the  virtuous  man 
hopes  to  attain  the  great  end  of  all  his 
exertions  in  the  world  to  come,  201. 

Remark.  As  knowledge  advances,  the  old 
terms  will  be  found  inadequate,  and  a 
new  and  more  appropriate  ufe  of  them 
will  be  required,  Dut  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  confounded  with  the  old,  215. 

Scepticifm,  201  ;  promifes  us  nothing  ;  not 
even  the  repofe  of  undifturbed  ignorance, 
214. 

Science  of  Metaphyfics  is  founded  upon  an 
accurate  Analyfis  of  the  Mind,  201. 

Scope  of  Creation,  201. 

Second  Tranfcendeutal  Queftion,  How  is 
pure  natural  philofophy  pofiible  ?  219. 

Self-love  propoles  the  fatisfying  our  defites, 
inftindls,  and  inclinations,  200. 

Sense  is  the  paflive  faculty  of  the  Mind, 
which  receives  impreffions,  202  ;  receives 
the  Matter  of  Knowledge,  204  ;  it  cannot 
fhow  how  the  things  exift  in  themfelves 
independent  of  the  mind,  218  ;  it  fur- 
nilhes  merely  phenomena  for  the  Un¬ 
derstanding  to  refledt  upon,  ibid; 
defined,  238  ;  it  is  the  frfi  degree  of 
Spontaneity  and  the  power  to  form 
Intuitions,  ib. 

Senfible  reprefentations  are  mere  phenome¬ 
na,  219. 

S^nfitive  Being,  in  his  fearch  after  Happi- 
nefs,  muft  not  olFend  againft  the  Laws  of 
Reafon,  200. 

Soul,  the,  does  not  refide  among  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature,  198  ;  it  occupies  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ftation  from  the  Body,  for  it  is  out 
of  Time  and  Space,  i.  e.  it  is  in  the  Mo¬ 
ral  World,  200. 

Source  of  Metaphyfics,  212. 

Space,  defined,  203  ;  is  the  form  of  all  ex¬ 
ternal  phenomena,  217;  renders  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  matter  pofiible,  218;  all  the  ob- 
j  efts  in  it  are  mere  phenomena,  but  not  the 
things  in  themfelves,  ib.  is  inherent  in 
the  mind  only,  ib. 

Speculative  Reafon,  for  want  of  a  Critic, 
conftantly  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  Decilions 
of  Sound  Reafon,  201 ;  produces  the  great- 
eft  fyftematic  unity  of  all  our  Knowledge, 
ib.  has  contradictions,  which  muft  be 
convincingly  removed,  228. 

Spontaneity  defined,  203. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dogald,  ooes  not  perceive  the 
value  of  the  new  difeoveries  in  Metaphy¬ 
fics,  201  ;  has  completely  mifundetftood 
the  labours  of  Kant  and  his  followers,, 


202  ;  a  pvedi&icn  that  he  could  not  fue- 
ceed  in  difeovering  the  Elements  of  the 
Mind,  unlefs  he  fell  upon  thofe  difeovered 
by  Kant  36  years  ago,  205  ;  had  better 
devote  his  time  to  comprehend  the  Syf- 
tem  already  extant,  206  ;  what  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs  for  this  elegant  writer  to 
immortalize  himfelf!  ib. 

Stridlly-metaphyfical  Judgments  are  always 
fynthetical,  214. 

Subftance  is  that,  which  lafis  in  Time,  and 
has  properties  that  change,  239. 

Superftition,  201. 

Syftem  of  the  Categories,  fornifiies  an  un¬ 
doubted  guide  to  complete  abfolutely 
every  metaphyfical  contemplation,  225  ; 
it  is  indifpenfable  to  a  Syftem  of  Pure 
Reafon,  228. 

Table  of  the  Elements  of  Metaphyficj, 
236. 

Theological  Idea  of  Reafon,  231. 

Theology,  201. 

Third  Tranfcendental  Queftion,  Hew  ars 
Metaphyfics  in  general  pofiible?  226. 

Thought  is  one  Conception  joined  to  an¬ 
other,  205. 

Time  defined,  203. 

Time  and  Space  are  pure  Intuitions  a  pri¬ 
ori,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
forms  of  our  Senfitive  Faculty,  217;  they 
do  not  adhere  to  things  in  themfelves, 
ibid. 

Time  and  Space,  with  all  they  contain, 
are  nothing  in  tbenfe/ves  independent  of 
the  Mind  ;  they  are  only  modes  of  repre- 
fentation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex'tfi- 
ing  things,  229. 

Transcendental  Idealism  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Empirical  Ideal fm  of 
Defcartes,  nor  with  the  myfticai  and  fana¬ 
tical  Idealifm  of  Berkeley,  219. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  proves 
that  the  Laws  of  Morality  are  to  be  fought 
for  in  Reafon  alone,  199  ;  in  point  of 
Treatment  is  perfedtly  analogous  to  the 
Mathematics,  203  ;  forms  one  chain  of 
arguments,  ib.  its  difeovery  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  human  mipd,  206;  is  the 
proudelt  boaft  of  Reafon,  ib.  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  Nature,  to  Art,  and  to  Liberty , 
208. 

Transcendental  Table  of  the  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Underftanding,  that  is,  of 
the  Categories,  220. 

True  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  an 
ineftimabie  jewel,  204. 

True  System  of  the  Categories,  excludes 
all  heterogeneous  conceptions  from  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  pure  conceptions  of  Under¬ 
standing,  225. 

Vice  and  Virtue  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  merely  in  degree,  but  in  Princi¬ 
ple,  208. 

Virtue  confifts  in  the  moral  ftrength  of  man 
in  fulfilling  his  Duty,  200  ;  its  firft  requi- 
fite  i?  the  dominion  of  man  over  himfelf, 

.  208. 

Understanding,  an  adtive  faculty  of  the 
mind,  divided  into  12  Categories  or  minor 
activities,  203;  the  action  of  this  faculty 
is  ftridtly  limited  to  Time  and  Space,  ib. 
every  objedt  in  nature  muft  ftand  under 
thefe  12  notions,  ib.  gives  a  form  to 
the  matter  received  by  Sense,  204  ;  does 
not  form  intuitions,  but  merely  reflects, 
218;  does  not  derive  its  laws  a  priori 
from  nature,  hut  preferibes  them  to  it, 
224;  defined  as  an  adtive  iaculty  called 
Spontaneity,  of  the  Jecond  degree, 
238  ;  its  Categories  are  clafled  under 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation, 
Modality,  ib.  is  the  power  to  form 
Conceptions ,  239. 
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ACTIN’OTUS,  aftinote,  or  aftlnolit^,  44a; 
four  fpecies  of,  445. 

Adamantinus,  adamantine  earth,  or  diamond- 
fpar,  443,  465. 

Adamas,  the  diamond,  443,  465. 

Adit,  or  avenue  to  a  mine,  427,  8. 

Agaric  mineral,  448. 

Aggregate  Earths,  443,  466. 

Ailcin’s  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  441. 
Alabafter,  449. 

Alcyonium  chonoides,  foflil,  530. 
Almond-ftone,  470. 

Alumen,  alum,  443;  feathered,  445  ;  na¬ 
tive,  &c.  474. 

Aluminaris,  alumine,  442,  452. 

Amarum,  bitter  fait,  443,  473. 

Amarus,  bitter  earth,  443,  463. 

Ambra,  ambergris,  443  3  not  a  mineral  fub- 
ftance,  477. 

Amianthus,  or  alheftus,  445. 
A-mphibiolithus,  444;  foflil  tortoife,  frog, 
crocodile,  &c.  523,  4. 

Amygdalites,  amygdalite,  or  almond-ftone, 
443  3  fifty-five  fpecies  pf,  470,  r. 
Anomia,  many  kinds  found  foflil,  528,  9. 
Anthropolithus,  444;  fofiil  human  fkeleton 
found  at  Guadaloupe,  520. 

Antimony,  444,  511. 

Ape,  fkeleton  of,  petrified,  52 r. 

Apatites,  apatite,  4423  feven  fpecies,  451. 
Aquamarine,  459. 

Ardefia,  or  fiate,  443,  455,  6. 

Arena,  fand,  435,  4435  eight  fpecies,  46.3. 
Arenarius,  fand-ftone,  4433  the  various  fpe¬ 
cies,  472,  3. 

Argentum,  filver,  444,  483. 

Argilla,  or  clay,  435,  442  3  various  kinds, 
45*.  3-  „ 

Argillaceous  Earths,  442,  452-458. 
Armenian  ftone,  491. 

Arfenicum,  arfenic,  444,  512. 

Afbeftoid,  445. 

Afbeftus,  amianthus,  or  imperilhable  mine¬ 
ral,  442  ;  ten  fpecies,  445. 

Afpbaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  475,  6. 
Avanlurine,  a  fpecies  of  fandftone,  472. 
Augite,  a  variety  of  bafaltic  hornblende, 
446. 

Aurum,  gold,  443,  480. 

Barium,  a  metal  from  barytes,  444,  510. 
Barytes,  or  heavy  earth,  442;  its  nine  fpe¬ 
cies,  446,  7. 

Bafaltes,  bafalt,  443,  456,  7. 

Bell-metal,  493. 

Beryl,  459. 

Berzelius’s  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  441. 
Birmingham  Mining  and  Copper  Company, 
43°- 

Bifmuturn,  bifrouth,  444,  510. 

Bitumen,  443  5  includes  naphtha,  tar,  coal, 
&c.  475. 

Black-lead,  477,  8. 

Blende,  or  blackjack,  506. 

Blood-ftone,  4653  metallic,  497. 

Bog-day,  454. 

Bole,  453  5  green,  454. 

Bologna  or  Bononian  ftone,  447. 

Boracites,  boracite,  442,  451. 

Borax,  443. 

Bovey-coal,  477. 

Brafs  copper-ore,  493. 

Breccia,  or  pudding-ftone,  443;  the  fpecies, 
47G  a. 

Brick-clay,  453. 

Brochant’s  fyftem^  439* 

BromePs  fyftem,  438. 

Brongniart’s  fyftem,  439. 

Buffon’s  opinion  on  the  mineralogy  of  the 
ancients  examined,  434, 
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Caementum,  cement,  trafs,  or  terras,  443, 
455- 

Calamine,  or  oxyd  of  zink,  506. 

Calcareous  Earths,  442. 

Calcium,  the  metal  from  lime,  444,  510. 

Calomel,  or  mild  muriat  of  lime,  489. 

Cannel-coal,  477. 

Caoutchouk,  mineral,  476,  7. 

Caput  Medufse,  petrified,  527,  8. 

Carbonat  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  500  5  pro- 
cefs  for  making  it,  501. 

Cariofus,  or  rotten-ftone,  443,  455. 

Carnelian,  or  cornelian,  464. 

Cat’s-eye  felfpar,  463, 

Cawk,  or  ponderous  fpar,  447. 

Cerium,  ceiite,  517. 

Chalcedonius,  calcedony,  443,  463,  4. 

Chalk,  447,  448  3  black,  456.. 

Chenevix’s  Obfervations,  440. 

Clilorogranatus,  or  green  earth,  443,  463. 

Chromium,  chrome,  444,  516. 

Chryfobervl,  459. 

Chryfolite,  459,  60. 

Chryfoprafe,  464. 

Cimolite,  454. 

Cinnabar,  native,  490. 

Circonius,  zircon,  jargon,  or  mock-diamond, 
443.463- 

Clarice’s  chemical  fyftem  of  mineralogy, 
44°.  1. 

Clay,  thirty  fpecies  of,  452,  3. 

Coal,  various  kinds  of,  47  7  ;  great  advan¬ 
tage  of,  in  manufadures,  491. 

Cobaltum,  cobalt,  444,  513,  4. 

Columbium,  444,  516- 

Copper,  4903  various  kinds  and  combina¬ 
tions  of,  491-3. 

Copper-mines,  how  difcovered,  426;  when 
firft  worked,  428  ;  progreflive  hiftory,  429; 
declining,  431  ;  prefent  ftate,  491. 

Coral,  petrified,  530. 

Cornifli  mines,  their  ufual  direftion,  4253 
miners,  charader  of,  429,  431. 

Corundrum,  or  diamond-fpar,  465. 

Crabs  and  Jobfters,  petrified,  527. 

Creta,  chalk,  See.  442;  account  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  448. 

Crocodile,  petrified,  524. 

Cronftedt’s  fyftem,  438. 

Crofiopetra,  or  crofs-ftone,  442  5  three  fpe¬ 
cies,  447. 

Cryftals,  formation  of,  435  5  primary  and 
fecondary  forms,  437. 

Culm,  477. 

Cuprum,  copper,  444;  generic  c.haraders, 
490;  l'pecies,  491-3. 

Cuvier,  his  dilcovery  of  unknown  animals, 
520;  his  lkill  and  diligence  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Parkinfon,  523  5  examines  the 
bones  of  fome  crocodiles,  524  ;  of  a  fala- 
roander  which  had  been  taken  for  a  man, 

5*S- 

Davy,  (Dr.)  his  difeovery  of  tne  new  me¬ 
tals,  508  ;  his  theory  of  earthquakes,  509. 

Derbyfttire  fpar,  450. 

Devonflhire  and  Cornwall,  the  mining-coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  427 ;  both  included  in  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  428  3  and  with  reafon, 
430. 

Diamond,  and  diamond-fpar,  4^5, 

Divining-rod  for  difeovering  mines,  426. 

Earths,  the  mothers  of  ftones,  434,  5  ;  the 
feven  orders  of,  442;  talcofe,  442,  4455 
ponderous,  '442,  446  3  calcareous,  442, 
447 ;  argillaceous,  442,  452';  filiceous, 
442,  458  ;  adamantine,  442,  465  ;  aggre¬ 
gate,  443,  466. 

Echini,  various  fpecies  found  in  a  petrified 
ftate,  528. 

9  Z 


Eleflri.city  of  minerals,  437. 

Elephant,  petrified  bones  of,  522. 

Emerald,  460. 

England  long  an  importer  of  copper  utenfils, 
429  ;  now  an  exporter  of  the  fame  arti¬ 
cles,  and  to  the  fame  countries,  430. 
Englifli  Copper  Company,  429. 

Entoinolitlius,  foflil  infeib,  444,  527, 
Entrochi,  527,  8. 

Epfom  fait,  473. 

Ethiops  mineral,  490. 

Euclafe,  459. 

Feldfpatum,  felfpar,  443,  462. 

Ferrilite,  457. 

Ferrum,  iron,  444;  the  charafters  and  fpe- 
cies,  494-7.  . 

Eilices,  or  ferns,  in  a  petrified  ftate,  533. 
Filtering-ftone,  472. 

Fire-damp,  to  prevent,  448. 

Fifti  in  a  foflil  ftate,  526. 

Fluor,  4425  feven  fpecies  of,  450,  I, 
Forefts  deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  533. 
Follils.  See  Petrifaftions. 

Fuller’s  earth,  452. 

Gadolinite,  or  Yttria,  461. 

Galena,  or  fulphuret  of  lead,  503. 

Garnet,  460. 

Gas-light  from  pitch  inftead  of  coal,  475. 
Gemma,  or  precious  ftones.  the  firft  of  mi¬ 
nerals  that  attrafled  notice,  434,  443  j 
the  fpecies,  458. 

Giant’s  Caufeway  compared  with  Staffa,  457. 
Glauber’s  fait,  553. 

Glucina,  glucine,  443  ;  a  fingle  fpecies,  461. 
Glucium,  the  metal  from  glucine  earth, 
444,  461,  510. 

Gneifi'um,  gneifs,  4433  thirty-one  fpecies,, 
469,  70. 

Gold,  443  ;  mines,  480;  alloys,  481  j  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  value,  &c.  482. 

Granites,  granite,  443,  466-9. 

Graphites,  black-lead,  443;  three  fpecies 
°t»  4 17,  8^ 

Greek  fire,  476. 

Grenfell  on  the  advantage  of  our  copper.* 
mines,  471. 

Grindftone,  472. 

Guadaloupe,  a  volcanic  illand,  521. 

Gypfum,  442,  449. 

Hsir-falt,  or  capillary  alum,  474. 
Flatfield-marlh,  and  its  foflil  wood,  533, 
Hauy’s  fyftem  of  mineralogy  and  cryftallo- 
graphy,  4393  commended  by  Chevenix, 
440. 

Helix,  the  fnail-fhell,  petrified,  529. 
Helmintholithus,  foflil  worms,  444,  527. 
Hematite,  497. 

Hepaticus,  hepatic  earth,  or  liver-ftone,  442, 
449- 

Hippopotamus,  teeth  and  bones  of,  523. 
Hornblcnda,  hornblende,  442  3  three  fpecies 
of,  446. 

Horfe,  foflil  remains  of  the,  522. 

Human  fkeleton  found  foflil  at  Guadaloupe, 
520. 

Humus,  mould,  442. 

Hyacinth,  459  ;  garnet,  460. 

Hydrargyrum,  mercury,  or  quickfilver,  444  ■ 
charadters  and  fpecies,  489,  90. 

Jargon,  or  Zircon,  443,  463. 
jafpis,  jafper,  443. 
liftKyolithus,  or  foflil  fifh,  444,  526. 
jet,  477- 

Inflammables,  the  third  clafs  of.  minerals 
44 3 j  475- 
Inolithus,  442. 

Infcdh  of  the  winglefs  kind,  foflil,  527, 
Iridium,  a  metal  lately  difcovered  in  plati. 
mm,  479  j  its  qualities,  507,  8. 
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Iron,  native,  494  ;  meteoric,  495  5  magne¬ 
tic,  496. 

Iron  pyrites,  498. 

Iferine,  515. 

Ifis,  or  coral,  found  petrified,  53O. 

Kidd’s  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  436,  440. 

Kilkenny-coal,  477. 

Kirwan  the  introducer  of  the  Wernerian 
fyftem,  438. 

Klaproth,  death  of,  465. — Martin  Henry 
von  Klaproth,  profeftov  of  chemiftry  at 
Berlin,  and  by  far  the  moft  celebrated 
cliemift  in  Germany,  had  been  a  diftin- 
guiflied  writer  for  at  leaft  forty  years ; 
for  he  publifhed  a  fet  of  Chemical  Expe¬ 
riments  on  Copal  in  the  years  1776.  He 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  analytical  che- 
miftry;  and  to  him  we  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  knowledge  which  we  atpre- 
fent  poflefs  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
for  the  formulas  employed  to  develope 
the  conftituents  of  minerals.  His  labours 
are  configned  in  fix  ottavo  volumes  under 
the  title  of  “  Beitrage  zur  Chemifchen 
Kenntuifs  der  Mineralkorper ;  the  firit 
volume  of  which  was  publi.'hed  in  1795, 
and  the  laft  in  1815.  He  was  the  difco- 
verer  of  Uranium,  and  he  confirmed  and 
completed  the  difcovery  of  Tellurium  and 
Titanium.  He  likewife  difcovered  Cir- 
conium  and  mellitic  acid. 

KoIIyrite-clay,  455. 

Kryolite-fluor,  451. 

Kupfer-nickel,  50 5. 

Lava,  443. 

Lavoifier  in  fome  degree  anticipated  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  new  metals,  509. 

Lazulus,  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli,  443- 

Lead,  various  kinds  of,  501. 

Lemnian  earth,  452,  3. 

Lime,  various  kinds,  448. 

Linnmus’s  outline  of  mineralogy,  434. 

Liver-ftone,  447. 

Loadftone,  or  magnet,  496. 

Lodes,  different  directions  of,  425. 

Lydius,  Lydian  ftone,  443. 

Madrepore-ftone,  4485  how  formed,  521 ; 
found  petrified,  530. 

Magnefiata,  magnefia",  442,  449. 

Magnefium,  manganefe,  444,  514. 

Magnet,  or  loadftone,  496. 

Magnetifm  of  nickel  and  its  alloys,  505. 

Malachite,  or  mountain-green,  492,  4. 

Malacholite,  or  glafly  aftinote,  445. 

Manganefe,  phofpbat  of,  514. 

Marcafite,  or  arfcnical  pyrites,  512. 

Marga,  marl,  442. 

Marmor,  marble,  442. 

Martin,  his  fyftem  on  the  fubjeft  of  petri¬ 
factions,  or  foflils,  518  ;  his  opinion  as  to 
a  general  deluge,  519. 

Mellites,  mellite,  443. 

Menachanite,  515. 

Mercury,  native  and  muriat,  4895  oxyd, 
fulphuret,  &c.  490. 

Metals,  compofition  of,  435;  the  fourth 
'clafs  of  mineral  fubftances,  443,  448- 
517;  malleable,  443,  478-510;  brittle, 

444>5,°-5i7. 

Mica,  435,  443. 

Mill-ftone,  473. 

Mineralogy  among  the  ancients,  434  ;  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  outline  of  mineralogy,  434-436; 
Kidd’s,  436-438,  440 ;  various  fyftems, 
438-442;  Ginelin’s  improvement  of  the 
Linnaean  fyftem,  442  to  the  end. 

Mines,  their  moft  common  direction,  425; 
how  firft  difcovered,  426  ;  by  the  divi¬ 
ning-rod,  ibid,  by  lhoding,427;  beftfitua- 
tion  for,  ibid,  management  of,  431  ;  laws 
relating  to,  432  ;  general  account  of  geld 
mines,  480;  of  filver  mines,  483 ;  cobalt 
mine,  513. 
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Mine  Adventurers  Company,  432. 

Mines  Royal  Society,  428. 

Mining  very  early  praftifed  in  England,  428 ; 
progreffive  hiftory  of,  428-431;  Devon 
firft  noticed  as  a  mining-riiftriCt,  430. 

Mkabile,  wonderful  or  admirable  fait,  443, 
553.4- 

Mlfpickel,  or  arfeniat  of  iron,  498;  or  fer¬ 
ruginous  arfenic,  512. 

Mocha-ftone,  or  mofs-ftone,  464. 

Molyudaenum,  molybdenite,  444,  S1?- 

Moon-ftone.  462,  3. 

Mortar,  belt  compofition  of,  448. 

Mountain-blue,  491. 

Mountain- butter,  474. 

Mountain-cork,  mountain-flax,  and  moun¬ 
tain-leather,  445. 

Mountain-green,  492. 

Mundic,  493. 

Muria,  443. 

Muriat  of  mercury,  mild  and  corrofive,  489 ; 
of  copper,  492. 

Mufcle-fhells,  petrified,  528. 

Naphtha,  475. 

Natrum,  natron,  443. 

Nautilus,  petrified,  529. 

Niccolum,  nickel,  444;  invariably  prefent 
in  native  and  in  meteoric  iron,  495;  ge¬ 
neric  chara&crs,  504;  fpecies,  505. 

Nitrum,  nitre,  443. 

Ocean,  the  mother  of  Earth,  436. 

Ochre,  red,  yellow,  and  brown,  454;  iron, 
497- 

Olivinus,  olivine,  447. 

Onyx,  464,  5. 

Opalus,  opal,  443. 

Ornithulithus,  foftil  birds,  444;  the  beak, 
bones,  and  feathers,  523. 

Orpiment,  or  yellow  arfenic,  512. 

Ofmium,  a  metal  lately  difcovered,  479, 
5°7- 

Ox,  petrified  fkeleton  of,  522. 

Oyfters  and  fcailops,  petrified,  528. 

Palladium,  firft  difcovered  in  platinum,  479  ; 
farther  deferibed,  506,  7. 

Parker’s  cement,  448. 

Parkinfon,  Mr.  his  opinion  on  the  procefs 
of  petrifaction,  518;  on  the  world  as  im¬ 
proved  by  the  deluge,  519,  20. 

Pennatula,  or  fea-pen,  found  petrified,  531. 

Petrifactions,  435,  6;  how  produced,  517  ; 
the  genera  in  order,  520  &  feq.  Cuvier’s 
difeoveries  in  this  clafs,  520,  523  ;  La¬ 
marck’s,  531. 

Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  475. 

Petrofilex,  443. 

Pewter,  how  formed,  506. 

Phengites,  a  kind  of  alabafter,  449, 

Phytolithus,  444;  fpecies  of  fofiil  vegeta¬ 
bles,  531,  a. 

Picrofpatum,  442. 

Pinkerton’s  Petralogy,  441  ;  his  opinion  as 
to  fofiil  human  fkeletons,  521;  of  the 
horfe,  522;  teftimony  to  Cuvier’s  induftry 
and  fkill,  523. 

Pinus,  the  pine-tree,  and  other  fimilar  wood, 
found  in  a  petrified  ftate,  532,  3. 

Pipe-clay,  452.  _ 

Pifolithus,  pifolite,  442. 

Pitch,  mineral,  475. 

Plants,  or  their  parts,  found  in  a  fofiil  ftate, 
S31.  2- 

Plalter  of  Paris,  449. 

Platinum,  443;  its  remarkable  properties, 
478;  recent  experiments,  479,  505  ;  ful¬ 
minating,  480.  Since  that  flieet  was 
printed,  Mr  Davy  has  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  refult  of  his  expe¬ 
riment.0.  Thin  plates  of  platinum  were 
dillolved  in  jiitro-muriatic  acid,  the  folu- 
tion  evaporated  todrynefs,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  potalh  and  ammonia,  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner  as  fulminating  gold  is 


prepared.  The  produce  is  a  grey  powder, 
which  Mr.  Davy  confiders  as  a  triple  fait, 
compofed  of  oxyd  of  platinum  and  am¬ 
monia.  It  explodes  gently  at  300°  Fah. 
and  violently  at  400°  ;  whereas  fulmina- 
ting  gold  explodes  violently  at  tempera¬ 
tures  between  1200  and  ;oo°.  He  found 
that  too  grains  of  this  fulminating  plati¬ 
num  confifts  of  oxyd  of  platinum  82-5  ;  of 
which  72  are  metal,  and  10-5  oxygen;  of 
ammonia  9  0,  and  water  8  5 — mo. 

Plumbum,  lead,  444,  501-4. 

Plutonium,  or  Barium,  510. 

Ponderous  Earths,  442,  446. 

Porcelain-clay,  452. 

Porphyrius,  porphyry,  443. 

Potaflium,  444,  508,  9. 

Potter’s-clay ,  452. 

Pryce,  a  valuable  writer  on  mineralogy, 
425;  his  account  of  the  divining-rod, 
426. 

Pudding-ftone,  473. 

Puteolana,  puzzolana,  442. 

Pyrites,  copper,  493,  4;  iron,  498;  auri¬ 
ferous,  499;  tin,  499;  arlenicai,  51/,  13. 

Pyromachus,  flint,  443. 

Quartzum,  quartz,  435,  443. 

Quickfand,  463. 

{Juickfilver.  See  Mercury. 

Rafpe’s  opinion  on  gem-engraving,  465 ; 
combated  by  Mr.  Landfeer,  466. 

Realgar,  or  red  arfenic,  512. 

Retinafphaltum,  476. 

Rhinoceros,  petrified  bones  of  an  unknown 
fpecies,  521,  2. 

Rhodium,  a  metal  difcovered  in  Platinum, 
479  ;  farther  account  of,  507. 

Rock,  nature  of,  435. 

Rock-alum,  474. 

Rock-oil,  475. 

Rocking-ftones,  467. 

Rome  de  1’Ifie’s  Cryftallographie,  439- 

Rotten-ftone,  455. 

Rowley-rag,  457. 

Ruby,  true  oriental,  458;  rofe,  occidental, 
and  fpinel,  459. 

Ruthilite,  or  oxyd  of  titanium,  515. 

Salamander,  petrified,  525. 

Salts,  the  fathers  of  ftones,  434;  primary, 
436;  the  fecond  clafs  of  mineral  fub¬ 
ftances,  443,  473-5. 

Sand,  different  kinds  of,  463  ;  magnetic,  495. 

Sand-ftone,  472. 

Sanderac,  realgar,  or  red  arfenic,  512. 

Sapphire,  458. 

Sard,  or  fardine,  464. 

Sardonyx,  464. 

Schaum-earch,  or  filvery  chalk,  448. 

Schiftofpatum,  fatin-fpar,  442. 

Scorlus,  443. 

Selenite,  a  fpecies  of  gypfum,  449,  50. 

Serpentinus,  lerpentine,  442. 

Serpent-ftones,  525. 

Shooing,  for  difeovering  veins  of  metal,  427. 

Shorlite,  459. 

Sienite,  or  green-ftone,  467. 

Siliceous  Earths,  443,  458. 

Silver,  444,  483-488. 

Silver-mines,  how  difcovered,  427;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principal  mines,  483-6  ;  aft 
of  parliament  relating  to^  486. 

Sinople,  or  flinty  iron,  497. 

Slate  of  various  fpecies,  456. 

Smiris,  emery,  443. 

Snake-ftones,  525. 

Sodium,  the  metal  from  fjda,  444,  508, 
509,  10. 

Sputum,  fpar,  435,  442. 

Specific  gravity  ot  minerals,  437. 

Sphene,  or  nigrine,  516. 

Spinel,  or  balafs  ruby,  459.  " 

Sponge,  petrified,  531. 

Stag’s  horns,  bones,  &c.  petrified,  522. 

Stalaftites, 
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Stalaftltes,  ftaladtite,  442. 

Stannary-laws,  428. 

Stannum,  tin,  4441  499,  S°° • 

Star-fifli,  many  fpecies,  found  petrified, 

527*.  ,  „ 

Staurolite,  or  crofs-ftone,  447. 

Sttllaris,  442- 

Stibium,  or  antimony,  444,  51T. 

Stone  produced  from  earth,  435. 
Stone-butter,  474- 
Stone-coal,  477. 

Stourbridge-clay ,  453. 

Strahlftein,  or  aftonite,  445. 

Stream-tin,  or  wood- tin,  499. 

Strigonian  earth,  or  bole,  453. 

Strontia,  ftrontian,  or  ftrontianite,  442. 
Sublimate  of  mercury,  mild,  489;  conofive, 
489,  90. 

Succinum,  amber,  443. 

Suillius,  or  fwine-ftone,  442. 

Sulphur,  brimftone,  443. 

Sydneia,  442. 

Talcofe  Earths,  442,  445. 

Talcum,  talc,  442. 

Tallow,  mineral,  476. 

Tamarindus,  the  tamarind-tree,  fofiil,  532. 
Tantalium,  tantalite,  444,  516. 

Tapir,  fofiil  remains  of,  523. 

Tar,  mineral,  475. 

Terras,  or  trafs,  455. 


M 

A  CTIONS,  which  are  conformable  to  the 

-4  i-  moral  law,  are  Right  and  Good,  763; 
whichcontrariictthe  moral  law,  are  Wrong 
and  Bad,  ibid,  which  are  ftriCtly  interejied, 
are  commonly  called  ufeful,  ibid. 

Agreement  of  the  refults  of  the  “  Critic  of 
Speculative  Reafon”  with  thofe  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Reafon,”  778  ;  this  unintentional 
agreement  is  a  confirmation  of  the  whole, 
ibid. 

Analyfis  of  the  higheji  good,  764  ;  of  Practical 
Reafon,  ibid,  of  the  human  Will,  767. 

Ancients,  the,  erred  in  their  conception  of 
the  Higheft  Good,  779. 

Antinomy  of  Pure  Practical  Reafon,  779; 
removal  of  this  antinomy,  ibid. 

Autonomy  of  the  Will,  is  that  quality  by 
which  it  is  a  law  to  itfelf,  763  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  morality,  ibid,  foie  principle  of 
the  Moral  Laws,  771  j  is  indubitably  cer¬ 
tain  773. 

Belief  of  Reafon,  781. 

Categorical  Imperative  defined, 767; 
its  pofiibility  derived  entirely  a  priori, 
768  ;  is  a  principle  of  Autonomy,  769 ; 
always  a  fynthetica!  pofition,  ibid. 

Categories  produce  the  notion  of  Object, 
768  ;  give  objectivity  to  our  reprefenta- 
tions,  ibid,  we  cannot  know  objects  by 
them,  773. 

Caufa  noumenon  and  Caufa  phenomenon, 
776. 

Caufe  and  Effect,  772  ;  reprefents  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  the  empirical  variety,  773. 

Chriftianity  diftinguilhes  itfelf  eminently 
from  the  Grecian  Philofophy,  781  5  holds 
the  moral  precepts  as  commands  from 
God,  ibid. 

Confidence  determines  whether  we  have 
obeyed  the  Moral  Law  or  not,  764;  is  an 
internal  judge,  who  watches  6ver  all  our 
actions,  and  decides  whether  they  are 
conformable  to  Duty,  or  contrary  to  Duty, 
ibid. 

Critic  of  Practical  Reason,  767; 
is  neceflary  to  difcover  the  ground  of  the 
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Tellurium,  444;  otherwife  fylvanite,  or 
white  gold,  511,  12. 

Tennant,  Mr.  difcovers  two  new  metals  in 
Platinum,  479. 

Thunder-ftone,  529. 

Tiger-ftone,  473. 

Tin,  exported  to  China,  429  ;  Us  charadters, 
and  combinations  or  fpecies,  499. 

Tin-mines,  progrefiive  hiftory  of,  428;  have 
declined  as  the  copper-mines  have  in- 
creafed  in  produce,  and  why,  4:9. 

Titanium,  titanite,  444,  515?  16. 

Toad-ftone,  457. 

Tooth-tin,  500,  1. 

Topaz,  458;  Scotch,  458,  9  ;  of  Botany- 
bav,  459. 

Tophus,  442. 

Tortoife  and  turtle,  petrified,  523,  4. 

Trapp,  457. 

Tremolites,  tremolite,  442.  „ 

Trimmer  (Mr.)  his  difcovery  of  fofiil  re¬ 
mains  near  Brentford,  522. 

Trinidad,  the  pitch-lake  there,  476. 

Tripoli-clay,  454. 

Trochus,  or  top-ftone,  petrified,  529, 

Tungftenum,  tungften,  444,  514. 

Turfa,  turf,  443. 

Vegetables  or  theirparts,inafofii!  rtate,  531-4- 

Veins  of  metal,  their  different  widths,  425  j 
crofiing  and  difappearing,  Sec.  426. 
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Categorical  Imperative,  769 ;  compared 
with  the  Critic  of  Speculative  Reafon, 
773- 

Critic  of  Speculative  Re ason, 773  ; 
enquires  how  knowledge  d  priori  of  ob¬ 
jects  is  pofiible,  ibid,  forbids  all  ufe  of 
reafon  that  forfakes  experience,  ibid,  will 
form  a  new  Era  in  Philofophy,  783. 

Duty,  the  neceflity  of  an  adtion,  768 ;  a 
compulfion,  7765  to  ourfelves,  to  others, 
and  to  God,  783. 

Defiring  Faculty ,  fuperior  and  inferior,  770. 

Education,  as  a  material  determining  ground 
of  Morality,  772. 

Epicurus,  his  notion  of  the  Higheji  Good, 
764;  differed  from  the  Stoics,  779;  com¬ 
mitted  the  greateft  fault,  781. 

Ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  duties,  783. 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  arifes  from  its  Auto¬ 
nomy,  763  ;  proved  from  principles  of 
Practical  Reafon,  764 ;  determined  by  prac¬ 
tical  principles,  771. 

God’s  Laws  conveyed  to  man  in  a  univerfal 
language,  767;  his  exiftence  proved,  780. 

Good  and  Evil  comprife  all  the  objedts  of 
Reafon  that  mult  be  defired  or  abhorred, 

,  774- 

Grecian  fchools  failed  in  their  objedl  regard¬ 
ing  the  higheft  good,  781. 

Heteronomy  of  the  Will,  gives  birth  to  im¬ 
morality,  763  ;  may  produce  aftions  that 
do  not  offend  againft  Morality,  but  can 
never  be  the  ground  of  ftridtly  Moral 
Adtions,  ibid,  arifes  when  the  Will  does 
not  give  the  law  to  itfelf,  772. 

Highest  Good,  fays  Virtue  merits  a  pro¬ 
portionate  Happinefs,  764;  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Virtue  with  a  proportionate  Hap¬ 
pinefs,  779. 

Hypothetical  Imperatives  defined,  767. 

Immorality  arifes  from  the  Heteronomy  of 
the  Will,  763. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  780. 

Imperative  is  a  praftical  Rule  diredting  fome- 
thing  to  be  done,  768. 

Independence  is  Liberty,  772, 
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Vitriolum,  vitriol,  434,  443. 

Umber,  or  brown  ochre,  454. 

Uranium,  uranite,  444,  515. 

Wache,  or  wachen,  457. 

Wallerius’s  firft  and  fecond  fyftem,  438. 

Water,  as  deferibed  by  Linnteus,  434. 

Werner’s  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  founded  on 
that  of  Cronftedt,  but  firft  introduced 
here  by  Kirwan,  and  farther  explained  by 
Jamefon,  438,  9  5  oppofed,  yet  praifed,  by 
Chenevix,  440. 

Whetftone,  455,  6. 

Whinltone,  456-8,  466. 

White  lead,  501,  2. 

Witheritc,  or  barytes,  446. 

Wolfram,  514. 

Wolterfdorf’s  fyftem,  438. 

Wood-tin,  or  ftream-tin,  499,  500. 

Woolafton,  Dr.  difcovers  two  new  metal* 
in  Platinum,  479. 

Worms  in  a  fofiil  ftate,  527. 

Yttria,  or  gadolinite,  461 ;  how  to  feparate 
from  its  accompanying  fubftances,  462. 

Yttro-tantalite,  516. 

Zeolithus,  zeolite,  443. 

Ztncum,  zink,  444,  506. 

Zircon,  443,  463. 

Zoolithus,  444;  thirteen  fpecies  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  or  their  parts,  found  Lncrufted  with 
ftone,  321. 


Y. 

Inftincts  and  Inclinations  cannot  produce 
moral  adtions,  763. 

Kingdom  of  Spirits,  in  the,  there  will  be 
perfedl  harmony  between  Virtue  and 
Happiness,  765,  781. 

Kingdom  of  Ends,  769. 

Law  of  Caufality,  771. 

Liberty  and  its  laws,  777. 

Logical  relation  of  Ground  and  Confequencep 

773. 

Lying  from  the  profpedl  of  advantage,  or 
avoiding  it  from  the  apprehenfion  of  dif- 
grace,  769. 

Man  acknowledges  the  Moral  Law, 
763  ;  for  whoever  denies  it  is  unfit  to  be 
a  member  of  Society,  763  ;  he  has  a  two¬ 
fold  nature:  1.  Animal  or  Senfiblej  2. 
Rational  and  Superfenfible,  ibid,  by  his 
Rational  Nature  is  feparated  from  every 
other  created  being,  nay  even  from  him- 
lelf,  ibid,  naturally  deferves  both  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Happiness,  ibid,  is  bound  to 
obey  no  law  but  what  he  impofes  upon 
himfelf  by  his  Practical  Reafon,  ibid,  his 
ultimate  deftination,  ibid,  he  naturally 
forms  an  Idea  of  God,  ibid,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the,  moral  law 
were  he  merely  homo  noumenon,  764;  is 
placed  here  in  a  probationary  ftate,  ibid, 
does  not  live  in  this  world  merely  for 
fenfual  enjoyment,  but  to  govern  his  de¬ 
fires  by  Reafon,  ibid,  his  duties  muft  be- 
come  the  firft  object  of  his  life,  765;  he 
muft  inveftigate  his  inmoft  foul  to  difcover 
his  weak  fide,  ibid,  he  muft  confider  every 
thing  in  reference  to  God,  ibid,  will  find 
the  glad  profpeft  of  another  life  opened 
to  him  through  Moral  Religion, 
ibid,  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
moral  laws  by  the  operations  of  his  own 
Reafon,  767;  at  the  prefent  moment  of  his 
exigence  he  is  out  of  ‘Time  and  Space,  and 
actually  a  member  »/  de  Morai  World, 
767;  finds  delight  in  virtuous  adtions, 
772;  his  intelledtual  powers  wifely  adapt¬ 
ed  U>  his  deftination,  782, 


Moral 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Moral  Feeling,  a  'fentlment  that  arlfes  from 
our  having  ailed  from  Duty,  764;  an 
eftcdl  of  the  moral  law,  776. 

Moral  Law  commands  the  nflion  abfolutely, 
770;  objeflive-determining  ground  of  the 
Will,  776;  contains  neither  promife  nor 
threat,  779;  commands  us  to  produce  the 
higheft  good,  ibid. 

Moral  Philofophy  defined,  763. 

Moral  World,  implies  a  fyflematic  connexion 
of  rational  beings  under  the  objedtive 
laws  of  Practical  Reason,  763. 

Morality,  is  founded  upon  the  autonomy  of 
the  Will,  763  ;  is  the  poffibility  of  per¬ 
forming  adlions  from  difmtcrefted  motives, 
ibid,  Hands  firm  as  a  fact,  777. 

Nitfch,  F.  A.  originally  imported  Tranf- 
cendental  Philofophy  into  Britain,  783; 
the  immediate  difciple  of  Kant,  ibid, 
died  at  Roftock  in  1813,  ibid. 

Noumenon,  applied  to  a  member  of  the  moral 
world,  763. 

Phenomenon,  applied  to  a  Man  as  a  part  of 
Nature,  763. 


Prailical  or  Moral  Philofophy  defined, 
763. 

Practical  Reason,  ails  of  itfelf  and 
.gives  laws  to  itfelf,  763  ;  hence  arifes 
Morality,  that  is,  independence  of  every 
determination  foreign  to  Reafon,  ibid, 
ails  in  a  diilatorial  manner,  its  chief 
law  is  termed  a  Categorical  Impe¬ 
rative,  and  fays  beftriEtly  virtuous ,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  confequence!  764;  its  ulti¬ 
mate  end  is  that  we  should  enjoy  Hap- 
pinefs  in  the  proportion  we  have  become 
■worthy  of  it,  ibid,  fays  we  ought  not  to  lie 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  767 ;  a  faculty 
to  determine  the  Will  without  the  impulfe 
of  Senfe,  767. 

Religion  opens  the  glad  profpeil  of  another 
life,  765;  muft  be  well  grounded  in  the 
mind,  781;  fhows  God  to  be  the  creator, 
preferver,  and  final  Judge,  of  the  World, 
783- 

Right,  that  which  accords  with  the  Moral 
Law,  763. 


Self-Love  defined,  763;  Infringed  upon  by 
the  Moral  Law,  776. 

Stoics,  the,  differed  from  the  Epicureans 
refpefiting  the  higheft  good,  79;  they 
did  not  corrupt  morality,  781. 

Superftition  and  Fanaticifm,  782. 

Synthetical  Judgments,  773  ;  principles  of 
Tranfcendental  Judgment,  777. 

Table  of  the  material  determining  Grounds' 
of  Morality,  773  ;  of  the  Categories 
of  Liberty,  775. 

Virtue  is  the  ftrength  of  mind  to  overcome 
the  allurements  to  pleafure  that  militate 
againft  the  Moral  Law,  764;  and  Hap- 
pinefs  are  not  Jubordinate  conceptions  as  the 
ancients  conceived,  they  are  co-ordinate, 
ibid,  the  caufe  of  Happinefs,  ibid.  Virtue 
and  Happinefs  are  co-ordinate  conceptions, 
779- 

Wrong,  that  which  contradicts  the  moral 
law,  763. 

Will,  good  in  itfelf  is  a  pure  Will,  7685  is 
nothing  but  PraClical  Reafon,  769, 
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Frontifplccc — Mineralogy  to  face  the  Title. 

Medicago.  Medic  and  Lucent  -  page  2 

Portrait  of  Colrno  de  Medici  -  6 

Portrait  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  8 

Medusa,  the  Sea-Nettle  -  19 

Melampyrum,  Cow-wheat  -  -  "37 

Meleagris,  the  Turkey  -  49 

Meloe  and  Melyris  Infedts  -  -  67 

Memecylon.  Eatable  Memecylon  -  -  73 

Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  Solids  -  -  no 

Menyanthes,  Plate  I.  Fringed  Buck-bean  -  127 

Menyanthes,  Plate  II.  Crefted  Buck-bean  128 

Mergus,  the  Merganfer,  or  Goofander  -  .144 

Merida,  the  Bridge  and  Triumphal  Arch  -  147 

Mermaids  -  -----  153 

Merops  and  Merulius  -  156 

Mesembyanthemum  ;  Hottentot’s  Fig,  &c.  -  175 

Mespilus,  the  Surinam  Medlar  -  -  184 

Metastasio,  Portrait  of  -  241 

Metkerke,  Portrait  of  -  -  -  -  269 

Mexico,  Plate  I.  Computation  of  Time  -  300 

Mexico,  Plate  II.  Teocalli,  or  Idol  Temple  302 
Michauxia,  rough-leaved  .  -  -  327 

Middlesex,  Map  of  -  -  336 

Mills  and  Mill-stones  -  383 

Millepora,  or  White  Coral  -  392 

Mii-leria  and  Miller’s  Monument  -  395 

Milton,  Portrait  of  -----  403 

Mimosa,  Plate  I.  The  Senfitive  Plant,' &c.  -  41 1 

Mimosa,  Plate  II.  Sv^eet-tafted  Mimofa,  &c.  416 
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Mimosa,  Plate  III.  Large  Mimofa 
Mimosa,  Plate  IV.  Gum  and  Gall  Tree 
Mimosa,  Plate  V.  Eight-ftamened  Mimofa 
Mimusops,  Six-ltamened  Mimufops 
Mineralogy,  Plate  I.  Fluor  - 

- ,  Plate  II.  Gold  and  Silver 

- ,  Plate  III.  Copper  -  -  - 

- ,  Plate  IV.  Iron  -  -  - 

- ,  Plate  V.  Tin  - 

- ,  Plate  VI.  Lead  -  -  - 

- ,  Plate  VII.  Nickel,  Zink,  An- 
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Plate  VIII.  Petrifactions 


Mirabilis,  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  Mirage 
Moliere,  Portrait  of  - 
Momordica  and  Monarda,  Plants 
Monetia  and  Monnieria,  Plants  - 
Portrait  of  General  Monk  -  -  - 

Map  of  Monmouthshire  - 
Monoculus,  five  Species  of  - 
Monodon,  the  Narwal ;  and  Monsters 
Monotropa,  Monsonia,  and  Montia,  Plants  695 
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Montaigne,  Portrait  of 
Montesquieu,  Portrait  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  Plate  I. 

- ,  Plate  II. 

— - ,  Plate  III. 

- ,  Plate  IV. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  More 
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